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was  no  need  at  all  to  get  unfortunate  people  into  their 
seats  five,  six  and  seven  hours  before  the  procession 
could  go  by.  No  wonder  the  prospect  of  such  an  ordeal 
of  waiting  kept  many  away.  The  precautions,  barriers 
and  so  forth,  on  the  top  of  ridiculous  newspaper  scares, 
drove  out  of  London  thousands  who  might  well  have 
joined  in  the  festivities.  This  was  disastrous  for 
restaurants.  Also  there  was  surely  more  holding  up  of 
traffic  than  was  necessary  on  the  nights  of  the  sundry 
gala  performances." 

Funeral  baked  meats  was  the  fare  on  "gala  "  night 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre — rechauffe  scraps  of  old  pro- 
ductions. Thus  there  was  a  cold  scrap  of  Julius  Caesar, 
served  up  again  with  sauce  Granville  Barker,  and  a  slice 
of  "  Merry  Wives  ".  We  suppose  the  idea  of  these 
performances  is  to  please  the  King  who  commands 
them,  and  to  give  his  guests  an  idea  of  the  quality  of 
our  English  theatre.  Why  assume  that  a  royal 
audience  cannot  endure  a  good  play  from  end  to  end? 
At  Covent  Garden  it  was  the  same  sort  of  programme, 
impossible  of  enjoyment.  The  intention  of  those  who 
manage  these  affairs  is  apparently  to  show  off  as  many 
British  players  and  singers  as  can  be  put  through  their 
paces  in  three  hours  or  so.  The  "profession"  turn 
the  occasions  to  simple  vainglory,  caring  nothing  for  the 
dignity  of  their  art  or  for  the  boredom  of  their  audience. 
These  performances  are  a  poor  compliment  to  the  King 
and  Queen. 

The  Spithead  review  was  a  most  stately,  beautiful 
thing  to  see.  It  equalled  the  1897  review  in  splendour, 
and  all  went  off  without  the  smallest  mishap.  The  King 
signalled  at  the  close  a  true  seaman's  message  to  the 
Fleet.  Perhaps  it  did  not  strike  the  public  imagination 
as  did  King  Edward's  "  splice  the  main  brace",  but  it 
had  the  true  simple  ring  of  naval  precision.  The  foreign 
ships  were  very  interesting.  Germany  sent  her  big 
advertising  ship  lately  in  South  American  waters,  Russia 
and  Japan  lay  abreast,  a  charming  arrangement  sug- 
gesting to  peace-believers  that  the  federation  of  the 
world  is  at  length  in  view;,  and  to  war-believers  that 
those  two  nations  had  better  be  watched  carefully  in  the 
Far  East. 


[Registered  as  a~1  fiJ 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not 
acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

When  does  the  Coronation  end?  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  fix  the  precise  day,  or  even  the  precise  week.  The 
gradual  return  of  the  London  streets  to  their  normal 
aspect  is  typical  of  all  the  rest.  One  day  we  shall  sud- 
denly notice  that  the  flags  and  bunting  are  no  longer 
there,  and  that  the  newspapers  no  longer  record  dinners 
and  parties  and  speeches  pertinent  to  the  Coronation. 
Politics  were  naturally  the  first  thing  to  recover  ;  for  the 
political  situation  is  urgent,  and  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  political  struggle  to  begin  again  gradually  and  un- 
noticed. Business  and  society,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
leisure  to  drift  gently  back  into  the  old  ways. 

For  the  King  and  Queen  this  round  of  festivities  means 
hard,  tedious  work,  and  positive  feats  of  endurance.  No 
day  but  has  its  tale  of  engagements.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  list  shows  immediately  how  little  time  there  has  been 
unclaimed  of  the  King  and  Queen  for  public  duties  during 
these  last  days.  Infinite  is  the  heart's  ease  they  have 
neglected.  The  Coronation  ceremony  itself,  the  royal 
progress,  the  naval  review,  the  garden  partv  at  the 
Palace,  the  Opera  and  the  Theatre — these  are  merely  the 
conspicuous  things.  But  even  if  we  simply  put  together 
in  a  time-table  the  public  appearances  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  during  the  last  ten  days,  we  get  an 
idea  of  the  astonishing  work  done. 

There  is  general  praise  for  the  authorities  and  the 
Coronation  arrangements.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
police  are  almost  beyond  praise.  Accidents  have  been 
fewer  than  ever  before  and  hitches  there  have  been 
none.  This  is  all  delightful  to  hear.  Only  in  one  thing 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  a  miscalculation.  One 
has  heard  a  good  deal  of  protest,  reasonable  we  think, 
against  the  unconscionably  early  hour  of  closing  ways 
against  traffic.     Really  events  have  proved  that  there 
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Spain  bravely  got  in  a  >hip  built  since  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  Turkey  one  that  took,  was  it  twelve 
or  sixteen  years  to  build  ?  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  Netherlands  all  sent  something.  Greece  had  a 
boat  she  built,  or  bought,  to  wipe  out  if  necessary  a 
Turkish  boat  (which  was  also  present  at  the  review) 
when  a  while  ago  there  was  some  talk  of  war  between 
the  two.  There  is  something  rather  droll  and  also 
pathetic  about  small  Powers  with — for  their  slender 
resources — quite  big  ships.  But  it  is  natural  they  should 
wish  to  have  a  warship  or  two  on  the  chance  of  the 
Great  Powers  allowing  them  to  be  used. 

The  meeting  in  the  City,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  spoke 
on  the  Declaration  of  London,  ought  by  itself  to  warn 
the  Government  to  take  time  and  further  consideration. 
There  is  disagreement  amongst  international  lawyers, 
the  most  prominent,  Professor  Holland,  being  against 
•it ;  amongst  naval  men  ;  amongst  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament.  Commercial  opinion  is  almost  unanimously 
against  it.  Why  should  there  not  be  the  delay 
for  which  Mr.  Balfour  pleaded?  The  Government  is  not 
asked  to  refuse  ratification  absolutely.  We  do  not  say 
that  all  the  people  who  are  against  it  could  answer 
Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  easily,  or  that  they  are  better 
strategists  than  the  officials  at  the  Admiralty  whom  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood  quotes  for  the  Declaration.  But  if 
opposition  to  the  Declaration  is  waived  aside,  the 
Government  will  act  arrogantly  and  recklessly. 

We  arc  accustomed  to  this  in  the  Government's 
measures,  and  they  suspect  others  of  their  own  motives. 
But  let  them,  if  they  can,  believe  from  Mr.  Balfour's 
and  other  speakers'  protests  that  there  is  no  desire  to 
make  a  party  question  of  the  Declaration.  The  use 
made  by  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood  of  the  consent  of  the 
Dominion  representatives  is  illegitimate.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that  here  is  a  body  of  disinterested  opinion  to 
set  off  against  ordinary  Opposition  motives.  It  is  this 
delusion  that  is  leading  the  Government  astray  ;  and 
making  of  the  Declaration  a  party  measure.  Mr.  Asquith 
showed,  what  we  called  last  week  his  dangerous  state 
of  mind,  by  his  scornful  reference  to  any  opinion  the 
House  of  Lords  might  have  about  it.  Yet  there  was 
never  an  occasion  when  a  Parliamentarian  like  Mr. 
Asquith  might  admit  more  willingly  the  desirability 
of  treaties  being  ratified  by  Parliament.  If  the  Declara- 
tion is  ratified  off-hand,  the  feeling  will  persist  that  our 
hands  are  tied  for  the  next  war.  Even  if  it  were  not 
true,  we  should  be  disheartened. 

The  House  of  Lords  entered  this  week  into  the 
fighting  stage  of  the  Parliament  Bill.  The  second 
reading  was  not  business — it  was  mere  tactics. 
New  amendments  were  made,  pressed,  and  carried  in 
the  face  of  the  Government.  This  is  joining  issue  in 
earnest.  The  Government  temper  so  far  is  brutally 
unyielding.  Even  they  have  never  claimed  perfection  for 
their  Money  Hill  machinery,  yet  they  refuse  point-blank 
even  to  consider  Lord  Cromer's  suggestion  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  with  the  Speaker  as 
chairman  to  decide  what  is  a  Money  Bill  instead  of  the 
Speaker  only.  The  Government  would  put  the  Speaker 
in  an  impossible  position  much  as  in  certain  events  they 
would  put  the  King.  One  important  point  has  been 
brought  out  in  this  debate.  The  Government  refuse  to 
pledge  themselves  to  treat  the  Parliament  Bill  if  passed 
as  final  even  during  the  present  Parliament.  Thus  the 
power  given  by  the  Parliament  Bill  could  be  used  to 
make  it  even  more  violent  against  the  Lords. 

This  bears  out  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  longer- 
sighted  Unionists.  Once  give  the  Radicals  their  Parlia- 
ment Bill  and  there  is  no  end  to  their  power.  They 
would  be  able,  without  going  to  the  country,  not  only 
to  pass  Home  Rule  and  disestablish  the  Church,  but  to 
amend  the  Parliament  Bill  itself.  They  can  make  time 
by  getting  rid  of  the  clause  as  to  a  five  years'  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  can  reduce  the  period  of  a  bill's  suspen- 
sion from  two  years  to  six  months  or  two  months.  It 


would  be  a  monstrous  practice,  but  that  is  less  than 
no  ground  for  thinking  it  would  not  be  done  by  this 
Government.  Indeed,  Lord  Haldane's  answer  on 
Thursday  rather  suggests  that  they  contemplate  it.  But 
we  must  wait  till  next  week  for  the  crux  of  the  crisis, 
when  Lord  Lansdowne  will  move  the  official  Opposition 
amendments. 

The  Lords'  Amendments  have  given  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
M.P.  another  opening.  He  was  the  manly  politician,  it 
will  be  recalled,  who  humbly  apologised  to  the  Speaker 
for  calling  the  Speaker  unfair  ;  and,  in  an  immortal 
phrase,  refused  to  take  his  stand  "  on  the  sanctity  of 
an  Englishman's  correspondence,  Sir."  Since  then  he 
has  lived  a  little  in  retirement,  but  now  he  comes  forth  to 
break  the  Peers.  He  is  for  abolishing  them  by  the 
evening  of  15  July  if  they  have  not  given  in  by  then  and 
passed  the  Parliament  Bill.  Why,  this  is  more 
"  Thorough  "  than  even  his  chief  ever  dreamt  of  !  Mr. 
Asquith  does  at  least  propose  to  give  them  two  years  to 
decide  about  a  Bill ;  whereas  Mr.  Wedgwood  will  only 
allow  them  two  weeks. . 

Mr.  Wedgwood  clearly  is  getting  restive.  He  should 
have  been  put  in  the  last  Honours  List.  But  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  if  report  be  true,  has  been  stirring  too.  It 
is  said  he  is  to  have  an  insurance  post  under  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Mr.  Masterman  will  get  his  seat  at 
Bethnal  Green.  So  at  length  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
defeated  Liberal  Minister  looking  to  England,  even  to 
London,  for  a  seat  instead  of  going  to  the  back  hills  of 
the  North  !  It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  whether 
thi  sreport  about  Mr.  Pickersgill's  insurance  is  true 
or  not.  If  true,  here  is  fresh  proof  of  what  we  said  the 
other  day — that  the  independence  card  is  a  good  one  in 
the  game  of  politics  if  not  planked  down  too  definitely 
on  the  table,  face  upward.  The  card  should  be  played 
with  rather  than  played.  One  recalls  that  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill  played  with  it  lately  when  the  battle  of  Sidney  Street 
was  debated  in  the  House. 

During  the  fight  in  the  House  of  Commons  years 
ago,  Colonel  Saunderson  hit  on  the  jaw  a  man  near 
him  who  had  done  nothing  whatever.  When  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  done  this  he  replied  that  someone 
in  the  melee  hit  him,  and  he  was  going  to  get  a  blow 
back  somehow.  On  a  somewhat  similar  principle  Mr. 
Churchill,  rebuked  in  the  debate  last  Monday  by  Mr. 
Lyttelton  for  being  photographed  at  the  Sidney  Street 
battle,  retorted  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  photographed  in 
the  aeroplane.  Because  Mr.  Lyttelton  jibes  at  Mr.. 
Churchill,  Mr.  Churchill  must  "  get  his  own  back  " 
somehow,  and  so  turns  on  Mr.  Balfour.  What  a  mas- 
sive mind  and  what  a  fierce  original  wit  besides  we  have 
to-day  at  the  Home  Office.  But  these  great  men  are 
rarely  angels,  and  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Churchill's 
description  of  the  Dartmoor  shepherd  in  this  debate  was 
wanting  in  charity.  Mr.  Churchill  now  describes  his 
late  pet  protege  as  an  "extraordinary  old  rascal". 
And  this  is  the  "  poor  old  man  "  who  took  two  shillings 
from  a  church  ! 

There  was  one  little  thing  about  Mr.  Churchill's 
conduct  at  the  Home  Office  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  did  not 
touch  upon.  Why  did  the  Home  Secretary,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  very  large  cigar,  put  himself  into  the 
Royal  Procession  last  week,  and  this  week,  when  he  was 
not  on  the  programme?  But  the  truth  is  Mr.  Churchill 
will  not  sit  in  a  dull  office  unobserved  ;  that  would  be  as 
intolerable  as  a  Boer  prison.  He  prefers  to  make  of  the 
Home  Office  a  glorified  travelling  circus.  The  dog- 
whip  and  the  big  cigar  and  the  top-hat  and  umbrella 
at  the  battle  of  Sidney  Street  should  be  carefully 
preserved  as  the  stage  property  of  his  office. 

Incompetency  pays.  It  very  often  pays  quite  well  in 
the  public  service.  For  instance — one  well  advertised 
out  of  hundreds  of  unadvertised  instances-'-the  people 
have  been  paid  who  were  responsible  for  the  new 
stamp.    What  they  were  paid,  and  how  many  of  them: 
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there  are,  and  what  arc  their  nanus,  the  public  is  not 
to  be  informed.  It  is  the  duty  of  big  public  servants 
not  to  give  the  names  of  lesser  public  servants  who  have 
been  incompetent.  The  duty  is  now  and  then  perhaps  a 
quite  convenient  duty  for  the  big  public  servants,  for 
sometimes,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected,  they  are  themselves 
among  the  very  incompetents  who  are  being  paid  and 
w  ill  l>\  and  by  be  duly  pensioned  as  a  reward. 

We  do  not  say  the  Postmaster-General  is  one  of  the 
stamp  incompetents.  Perhaps  he  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  stamps.  What  should  a  Postmaster  know- 
about  stamps?  He  has  never  been  trained  to  the 
business.  It  is  thought  an  advantage  under  our  system 
not  to  have  as  head  of  the  Post  Office  a  man  who  has 
been  practically  concerned  with  such  things  as  stamps 
and  letters  ;  just  as  it  is,  according  to  all  our  traditions, 
an  advantage  to  have  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a 
man  who  goes  straight  to  the  top  of  the  service  without 
knowing  anything  of  naval  matters.  Vet  one  may 
express  a  humble  hope  that,  somehow,  the  guiltless 
Postmaster-General  will  see  to  it,  by  indirect  or  direct 
means,  that  the  next  set  of  stamps  are  not  such 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  specimens  as  the  set  that 
have  just  been  paid  for  and  are  to  be  hustled  out  of 
sight. 

A  Bill  about  pensions  to  "  Governors  of  Dominions, 
etc.",  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday.  It  was  really  an  extremely  modest  Bill  ; 
but  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Clynes  were  determined  to  be 
troublesome.  Mr.  Lynch  had  ready  an  exhaustive 
speech  about  Governors  which  he  was  bent  on  giving  to 
the  House.  Were  Governors  necessary  at  all?  If  so, 
did  they  deserve  pensions?  What  sort  of  men  were 
they  ?  Was  Sir  William  McGregor  .  .  .  ?  Here  for 
the  fourth  time  the  Speaker  asked  Mr.  Lynch  to  keep 
his  remarks  within  bounds  ;  this  time,  in  fact.  Mr.  Lynch 
was  requested  to  sit  down.  Then  it  was  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Clynes.  He  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say  about 
Governors ;  but  he  thought  it  was  scandalous  that 
Governors  should  have  pensions  from  ^1300  down  to 
£250,  when  they  were  only  sixty  years  of  age,  whereas 
people  who  really  worked  only  got  five  shillings  a  week 
at  seventy.  But  the  "  Governors,  etc.",  will  get  their 
pensions,  after  all. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Jeyes  is  missed  by  many  friends.  He  should 
be  missed  too  by  at  least  some  readers  even  in  these 
days  when  few  trouble  about  the  quality  of  political  writ- 
ing so  long  as  they  are  hit  by  a  good  headline.  He 
was  accomplished  in  the  high  grades  of  journalism,  and 
cared  to  write  with  pith  and  point,-  and  could  coin  an 
epigram  when  he  chose  now  and  then  to  do  so.  His 
"Juvenal  "  was  a  good  deal  more  than  journalism.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  good  talker  and  pleasant 
companion.  But  perhaps  the  great  thing  about  Mr. 
Jeyes  was  his  superb  courage.  He  faced  .death  with  far 
better  courage  than  most  men  face  life.  He  was  brave 
as  a  lion. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  talk 
common  sense  at  a  Pilgrims'  Club  dinner.  To  most  men 
it  would  be  impossible,  but  it  might  be  just  within  Mr. 
Balfour's  powers  ;  for  when  Mr.  Balfour  errs,  it  is  in 
seeing  too  truly  and  too  clearly.  But  let  America  or 
anything  American  turn  up  and  Mr.  Balfour  resolutely 
puts  off  himself.  He  will  not,  in  public,  see  America  or 
Americans  as  they  are.  This  is,  of  course,  policy,  and  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  assume  that  Americans  will  not  look 
behind  praise  of  themselves.  Very  few  Britons  would, 
but  perhaps  even  fewer  Americans.  To  the  Pilgrims 
Mr.  Balfour  dwelt  quite  emotionally  on  the  fact  (it  is 
largely  a  fiction)  of  common  stock  necessarily  uniting 
the  two  countries  :  he  would  rest  this  on  a  scientific 
basis.  Well,  history  shows  that  the  greatest  struggles 
have  been  between  peoples  of  kindred  stock  ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Darwin's  own  proposition.  Anglo-American 
union  may  be  the  grandest  of  things,  but  it  is  strange 
Mr.  Balfour  should  find  untenable  grounds  for  it. 


Possibly  the  only  remedy  for  a  quarterly  Cabinet  crisis 
in  Franc?  at  this  moment  is  a  general  election.  Kv<  rv-» 
one  saw  that  M.  Monis  could  not  last.  I  lis  Government, 
With  its  timid  m<>\  ement  to  the  Left,  and  subsequent  inde- 
cision on  every  important  question,  was  from  the  first  a 
pi9  atler.  Had  it  not  been  For  the  accident  that  killed 
M.  BerteaUX  and  maimed  the  Premier  the  tail  might  lor 
a  lew  months  have  been  postponed  ;  but  the  Government 
could  only  have  put  off  its  fall  by  doing  nothing.  Once 
a  Government  really  makes  up  its  mind  upon  a  thing  with 
the  Chamber  as  at  present  composed,  there  is  immediately 
an  opposition  to  thwart  it.  M.  Monis  only  contrived  to 
keep  things  together  by  rapidly  changing  his  mind  about 
sabotage  and  champagne;  by  hanging  up  the  budget; 
and  by  taking  no  definite  line  as  to  electoral  reform. 

M.  Monis  piously  expressed  a  hope  that  his  "  policy  " 
would  survive  him.  This  little  speech  reveals  an  unsus- 
pected vein  of  humour  in  the  ex-Premier.  What  was 
the  "policy"  of  M.  Monis?  The  succession  of  M. 
Caillaux  ought  to  mean  that  the  Income  Tax  Bill  will 
be  pushed  through  the  Senate,  and  that  electoral  reform 
will  be  taken  seriously  in  hand.  But  in  fact  the  income 
tax  idea  will  be  killed  instead.  M.  Caillaux  has 
said  it.  Also  his  Ministry  shuffles  back  a  little  to  the 
Right  ;  and  leaves  the  Socialists  bitterly  sorry  that  they 
did  not  support  M.  Monis  to  better  purpose.  With  M. 
Caillaux  as  Prime  Minister  we  may  again  hear  the  com- 
fortable old  phrases  of  the  Briand  regime — "  apaise- 
ment  "  and  "concentration".  At  any  rate  the  new 
Premier  has  character  and  definite  views.  Things  will 
not  stand  still  as  with  M.  Monis. 

The  Austrian  elections  have  ended  in  the  riots  which 
so  often  disgrace  Austrian  politics  and  in  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry.  Its  fall  is  due  to  the  disaster  which 
has  overtaken  the  Christian  Socialist  party.  The  group 
has  lost  twenty  seats  out  of  ninety-six,  and  sixteen  of 
its  losses  are  in  Vienna.  The  bottom  has  thus  been 
knocked  out  of  the  party,  its  democratic  wing  has  been 
destroyed.  Its  clerical  wing  survives,  and  the  whole 
party  is  now  Christian  but  not  Socialist.  In  its  new 
form  it  can  no  longer  co-operate  with  the  Liberals.  That 
was  made  clear  to  the  Premier  when  the  Liberals  of 
Vienna  rejected  his  appeal  to  vote  for  Christian  Socialist 
candidates  at  the  second  ballot.  The  Government  coali- 
tion being  destroyed,  the  Government  very  properly 
resigned  at  once.  It  will  probably  take  some  months 
for  a  new  stable  coalition  to  be  formed. 

The  little  group  of  Socialists  in  the  Prussian  Diet 
have  been  quite  successful  in  bringing  the  session  to  a 
ludicrous  close.  The  sitting  was  adjourned  three  times 
for  want  of  a  quorum,  and  points  of  order  were  thickly 
raised.  The  House  was  supposed  to  be  discussing  its 
own  constitution,  and  the  Conservatives  amused  them- 
selves by  voting  for  Radical  amendments  in  order  to 
drive  the  Liberals  into  the  No  lobby.  In  the  end  the 
Prime  Minister  appeared  with  the  King's  message 
closing  the  Diet.  But  the  House  had  already  done 
itself  considerable  mischief  by  its  foolish  behaviour. 
These  proceedings  will  not  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  present  franchise. 

Torgut  Shevket  has  proclaimed  an  amnesty  in  the 
Mirdite  and  Malissori  districts  ;  but  the  Voung  Turks 
can  hardly  be  surprised  if  the  Albanians  refuse  to  trust 
to  its  rather  vague  terms.  The  chiefs  have  put  their 
side  of  the  question  in  a  formal  answer  to  the  Turkish 
Minister  :  a  full  tale  of  their  wrongs  from  the  revolution. 
It  is  a  continuous  record  of  devastation,  murder,  taxa- 
tion, the  closing  of  schools,  the  suppression  of  news- 
papers, the  sending  into  exile  of  everyone  likely  to  be 
independent  or  difficult  for  the  Government.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Turkish  troops  are  raiding  the 
Albanian  uplands.  The  devastation  of  the  country  and 
butchery  of  non-combatants  are  systematic,  and  at  Pod- 
goritza  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  the  refugees. 
The  amnesty  seems  nothing  but  a  blind  to  those  on  the 
spot,  and  it  is  openly  said  that  Torgut  Shevket  intends 
to  exterminate  and  not  to  pacify. 
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The  determination  of  the  Conference  at  Washington 
that  pelagic  sealing  shall  be  hereafter  prohibited  is  only 
just  in  time  to  save  the  seal  from  extinction.  Hunting 
the  seal  by  sea  is  a  brutal  and  stupid  practice  which  the 
Governments  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  have  long 
endeavoured  to  put  down.  What  the  practice  means  can 
only  be  realised  by  one  who  knows  something  of  the  seal's 
habits.  The  seals  come  to  land  in  May  from  no  one 
knows  where,  and  almost  immediately  the  female  gives 
birth  to  a  cub.  The  males  then  fight  for  supremacy  over 
their  fellows,  and  the  successful  males  set  up  house  with 
any  number  of  females  from  twelve  to  100.  The  wisest 
and  most  humane  way  of  hunting  the  seal  is  to  drive  off 
the  superfluous  beaten  males,  and  kill  them  alone.  There 
is  then  no  waste  of  valuable  life  to  the  colony,  or  loss  of 
the  slain. 

To  kill  the  seal  by  sea  leads  directly  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  herd  and  to  unimaginable  suffering.  The  females 
who  are  nursing  their  cubs  and  already  pregnant  with  an 
unborn  generation,  from  time  to  time  swim  to  sea  some- 
times for  200  miles  to  their  feeding  grounds.  The  pela- 
gic sealer  catches  them  at  this  moment,  shooting  them 
and  recovering  the  bodies  from  the  sea.  Some  swim  off 
wounded  to  die  ;  others  are  killed,  but  lost.  In  any  case 
the  death  of  the  female  means  death  to  the  cub  left 
ashore.  For  every  seal  captured,  five,  on  the  average, 
are  killed.  Pelagic  sealing  is  now  by  agreement  to  be 
illegal.  Japan  and  Canada,  who  have  been  the  chief 
pelagic  hunters  of  the  seal,  are  to  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  their  trade  by  30  per  cent,  of  the  land  catch  made 
by  Russia  and  the  United  States.  This  extremely 
generous  treatment  of  the  pelagic  hunters  is  due  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  rivals  that  in  a  few  years  the  seal 
would  be  extinct  unless  the  practice  were  stopped. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  shipping  strike  has  been  so  far 
successful  that  at  most  of  the  great  ports  trade  is  para- 
lysed and  the  ill-effects  are  spreading  to  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Liverpool  most  of  the  great 
ocean-going  ships  have  been  prevented  from  sailing. 
At  Southampton  the  men  have  practically  obtained  their 
demands.  Hull  has  had  a  riot;  and  there  and  in  the 
surrounding  districts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  provisions, 
which  is  causing  alarm.  The  mines  in  South  Yorkshire 
are  affected,  and  over  12,000  miners  have  had  to  leave 
off  work.  Not  only  the  seamen  are  in  arms,  but  thou- 
sands of  dock  labourers  and  others  have  now  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  Transport  Workers'  Federation  has 
threatened  drastic  action,  which  means  throwing  its 
weight  in  the  scale  against  the  shipping  firms  who  do 
not  agree  to  a  settlement.  The  Shipowners'  Association 
met  in  London  on  Wednesday,  and  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  standard  rates  of  wages  and  a  moderate  in- 
crease. Mr.  Askwith,  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  to  go 
to  Hull  as  Chairman  of  a  meeting  of  owners  and  men  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  with  the  favourable  resolutions  of 
the  Shipowners'  Association  as  a  start,  a  settlement  may 
be  agreed  on  and  the  trouble  soon  ended. 

On  Sunday  last  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a  strange 
discovery  in  a  Baptist  chapel.  "There  had  never  ", 
he  said,  "  been  a  revival  or  reform  carried  through 
except  by  the  help  and  leadership  of  men  who  gained 
nothing  by  the  movement.  To  think  otherwise  was  one 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  Labour  Party  had  made  ". 
The  whole  case  for  aristocracy  in  a  nutshell  !  These 
are  strange  words  to  come  from  the  man  who  Lime- 
houses  his  way  to  "  reform  "  by  stirring  cupidity  in  the 
mobile  vulgus.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not 
believe  that  his  people's  budget  was  a  reform  at  all. 
It  could  not  be  a  reform  in  the  implication  of  his  own 
words.  It  was  carried  through  by  deliberate  insti- 
gation of  the  passion  of  self-interest  in  the  mob.  No 
reform,  he  says,  was  ever  carried  through  that  way. 

Epilogue  to  the  Coronation  : 
Woman,  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly  (to 
magistrate)  : 

"If  I  can't  get  drunk  when  the  King  is  crowned, 
when  can  I  ?  " 


N EARING  THE  CRISIS. 

T  F  any  Unionist  has  been  silly  enough  to  suppose  that 
-L  concession  or  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  Oppo- 
sition's part  will  tend  to  bring  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  he  must  by  now  see 
that  he  has  been  a  fool  for  his  pains.  We  will  say  this 
for  Lord  Morley  that  he  wasted  no  time  in  beating  about 
the  bush.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  be  courteous, 
but  told  the  Opposition  straightly  enough  that  it  was  no 
use  their  wasting  time  in  argument,  for  the  Government 
were  not  going  to  consider  their  proposals.  This  was 
rude,  but  rudeness,  even,  may  be  almost  preferable  to 
palaver.  We  all  want  to  get  to  the  heart  of  this  busi- 
ness ;  we  want  to  touch  the  spot ;  and  Lord  Morley  helped 
forward  the  process.  His  attitude  says  plainly  enough 
that  no  reasonableness,  no  moderation,  no  gentleness, 
no  tact  will  have  the  slightest  effect  with  the  Govern- 
ment. They  must  either  have  their  way  entire  or  thev 
won't  play.  And  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Haldane  both 
backed  up  this  attitude  of  brutal  refusal  by  beggary  of 
argument.  If  they  had  argued,  it  would  have  been  a 
kind  of  admission  that  argument  might  affect  them  ;  that 
they  had  a  mind,  if  not  open,  at  any  rate  a  little  ajar. 
So  they  made  no  attempt  to  answer  any  of  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  them.  From  the  debating  point  of 
view,  indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  pitiful  or  con- 
temptible than  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Haldane's 
speeches.  Their  cue  was  not  reason  ;  no  doubt  th_\v 
had  been  instructed  by  the  Master  of  Elibank  not  to 
argue.  It  was  a  wise  direction  every  way.  When  you 
have  a  bad  case  backed  by  superior  numbers,  why  give 
yourself  away  by  talking  about  it?  Vote  and  say 
nothing,  that  is  the  line. 

What  is  the  good  of  argument  at  all,  if  the  Govern- 
ment have  already  made  up  their  mind  absolutely,  as 
they  plainly  have,  to  accept  no  amendment  of  their 
Bill?  Why  not  formally  move  the  official  amendments 
and  pass  them  in  an  hour?  So  far  as  the  House  of 
Lords  goes,  that  might  be  the  best  way.  It  would  save 
everybody  in  that  House  time  and  trouble,  but  there  are 
others  not  in  that  House,  others  not  steeped  in  the  ques- 
tion, not  keen  partisans  :  for  them  a  Lords'  debate  on 
these  amendments  may  be  very  useful.  Some  at  any  rate 
of  these  will  note  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord  Curzon's  argu- 
ments, and  will  also  note  that  Lord  Morley  did  not 
attempt  to  answer  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  deciding 
whether  a  Bill  is  a  money  Bill  or  not,  a  decision  on 
which  the  most  important  consequences  may  hang  ;  for  a 
money  Bill  under  the  Parliament  Bill  arrangement  would 
become  law  within  a  month  of  its  leaving  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  the  Government's  definition,  any- 
thing, any  policy  in  the  world,  can  be  expressed 
in  a  money  Bill.  Lord  Haldane  himself  said 
on  Wednesday  :  "  There  is  hardly  a  financial  Bill 
which  comes  up  from  the  House  of  Commons 
which  does  not  embody  general  policy  ".  So  that 
the  Government  are  naturally  anxious  to  make  every 
Cabinet  Bill  thev  can  a  money  Bill ;  the  House  of 
Lords  naturally  desire  the  reverse  ;  seeing  that  they  have 
renounced  their  constitutional  right  to  modify  money 
Bills.  Thus  the  question  whether  a  Bill  is  or  is  not 
a  money  Bill  becomes  a  question  between  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  form,  in  fact  between  the  Lords  and  the 
Government.  Obviously  then,  anyone  called  to  decide 
such  a  question  should  be  independent  of  both  Houses 
alike  ;  he  should  have  no  association  with  either.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  no  man  associated  with  one  House 
more  closely  than  with  another  can  be  really  impartial  as 
between  them,  though  he  may  honestly  wish  to  be.  So 
what  do  the  Government  propose?  They  make  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  arbiter — arbiter  of 
this  question  between  the  two  Houses.  The  Speaker  f 
who  formally  represents  the  House  of  Commons,  who, 
in  a  sense,  is  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  the  im- 
partial unbiassed  party  who  is  to  decide  rival  claims 
between  his  own  House  and  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
exactly  as  though  in  an  international  dispute  you 
made  the  Sovereign  or  President  of  one  of  the 
arbitrating  nations  arbiter.  The  proposal  is  so 
monstrous      that      it    is    difficult      to      believe  it 
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is  made  seriously.  In  fact,  it  is  nol  made  seri- 
ously as  an  attempl  to  provide  a  fair  way  of  deciding, 
.is  between  Lords  and  Commons,  what  is  and  what  is 
not  a  money  Bill.     1  > n t  it  is  made  very  seriously  as  a 

device  for  securing  a  permanent  and  wholly  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  House  of  Commons — the  Gov eminent 
.is  against  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Government  are 
not  the  least  concerned  to  get  the  thing  done  fairly,  bul 
only  t<>  gel  it  done  in  their  favour.  The  very  point  on 
which  mi  much  stress  is  laid,  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
iker  .is  between  parties  in  the  House,  isapoint  against 
making  him  arbiter  between  the  two  Houses.  He  is  non- 
partisan as  between  parties  in  the  Commons  because  he 
stands  for  the  House  as  a  w  hole  as  against  and  distinct 
from  its  parties  ;  w  hich  in  itself  makes  him  a  partisan 
as  .i^.iinst  a  rival  House,  the  House  of  Lords.  As  Lord 
Lansdowne  said,  he  know  s  nothing  about  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  never  in  touch  with  it,  while  he  knows  every- 
thing about  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  always  in 
touch  with  it.  With  every  vv  ish  and  every  effort  possible 
to  be  impartial,  the  Speaker  could  not  be.  The 
Government  knows  this,  and  in  giving  him  the  de- 
cision as  to  Money  Bills  they  are  loading  the  dice. 
Political  gamblers  they  have  always  been,  but  thev  have 
usually  had  the  decency  to  veil  their  sharp  prac- 
tices. But  in  this  they  are  loading  the  dice  almost 
i:i  the  eye  of  the  public.  And  they  attach  extreme  im- 
portance, to  the  trick.  They  will  not  accept  an  amend- 
ment which  probably  would  leave  things  much  as  before, 
because  it  possibly  might  not.  Lord  Cromer  proposed 
to  join  with  the  Speaker  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  seven  from  each  ;  the  Speaker  to  be  chairman. 
Presumably  the  fourteen  members  must  be  so  selected 
that  there  would  be  seven  of  each  party  ;  or  it  becomes 
at  once  a  partisan  committee.  It  might  be  that  some 
of  these  fourteen  would  rise  above  their  party  bias  mid 
approach  the  question  independently ;  then  the  joint 
Committee  would  be  a  real  improvement  on  the  Speaker. 
But  we  cannot  pretend  to  think  this  very  likely.  In 
fact,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  every  man  would  vote 
according  to  his  party,  which  would  leave  the  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  as  before.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult,  to-say  the  least,  for  a  Radical,  under 
the  present  ministry,  to  take  sides  against  a  critical  and 
controversial  Bill  being  a  money  Bill  which  his  Govern- 
ment had  passed  as  such.  He  would  be  marked  down 
by  the  Whips  and  called  to  account  by  his  constituents. 
It  would  of  course  be  easier  for  a  peer  member  to  side 
against  his  House,  for  he  has  no  constituents.  In  fact, 
what  amount  of  impartiality  there  was  would  probably 
be  found  amongst  the  Lords,  who  would  mainly  be 
Conservative.  The  Joint  Committee  would  work  rather 
in  favour  of  the  Commons.  As  a  plan  it  is  spoilt  by  the 
Speaker  being  chairman,  an  arrangement  the  Lords 
had  foolishly  committed  themselves  to  last  November. 
But  it  is  a  better  plan,  for  it  has  possibilities  if  remote, 
than  the  Government  plan  of  the  Speaker  only,  which  is 
indefensible  entirelv. 

It  is  well  that,  in  spite  of  the  intolerant  attitude 
of  the  Government,  the  amendment  was  pressed 
and  carried.  This  looks  like  business.  We  have 
gained  less  than  nothing  so  far  by  holding  out  the 
olive  branch  ;  it  has  been  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
perhaps  correctly.  In  no  other  way  has  it  been  con- 
sidered. Even  if  we  had  no  chance  of  winning  in 
the  end,  an  admission  we  do  not  make  for  on~ 
moment,  it  would  still  be  the  best  thing  to  fight 
as  hard  as  possible  to  the  very  last.  Every  obstacle, 
technical  or  real,  must  be  thrown  in  the  Govern- 
ment's way  ;  every  difficulty  aggravated  ;  every  posi- 
tion stubbornly  fought.  The  Government"  have 
chosen  the  intransigeant  way  ;  let  them  take  the 
consequences.  At  any  rate  we  are  not  to  help  them 
out  of  difficulties  entirely  of  their  own  making.  Thev 
are  hopelessly  behindhand  in  their  parliamentary  work"; 
the  difficulties  of  the  session  are  only  now  beginning  for 
them  ;  now  is  the  time  for  the  Opposition  to  fight  :  now 
is  the  time  when  they  can  make  themselves  felt.  We 
can  well  understand  that  Mr.  Asquith  would  give  much 
to  evscape  the  odious  undertaking  to  which  he  has  com- 
mitted himself.  How  graceful,  how  grateful,  for  him, 
after  the  dignities  and  courtesies  of  all  the  Coronation 


functions,  to  go  to  the  King  and  ask  him  to  manufa<  hire 
live  hundred  peers  to  keep  Mr.  Asquith  in  office  against 
the  wish  ot  his  most  loyal  subjects.  Thai  is  the  plain 
truth  of  the  matter.  If  Mr.  Asquith  could  keep  offir  c 
without  the  Irish  Nationalists,  there  would  be  no  talk 
of  making  the  live  hundred  peers  ;  nor  would  there  be 
any  parliamentary  deadlock. 


SHORTENING  THE  ARM  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  new  code  of  international  law  at  sea,  whose 
principles  are  laid  down  by  the  Declaration  of 
London,  and  whose  details  it  is  proposed  to  legalise  by  the 
Naval  Prize  Bill,  is  directed  against  Great  Britain  by  a 
combination  of  Continental  Powers  led  by  Germany.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  even  our  professed  allies 
on  the  Continent,  France  and  Russia,  are  a  little  jealous 
of  England's  naval  power,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
it  (  lipped.  That  Germany  should  succeed  in  persuading 
a  host  of  smaller  Powers,  like  Holland  and  Switzerland 
and  Argentina,  to  support  her  bold  manoeuvre  to 
shorten  the  arm  of  England  is  only  natural,  for  envy  is 
the  shade  of  greatness.  But  what  is  astonishing  in  the 
last  degree  is  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  should 
allow  itself  to  be  gulled  by  a  few  flatulent  phrases  about 
civilisation  and  should  calmly  invite  a  nation  of  sailors 
to  walk  into  the  trap  set  for  it  by  the  German  War  Office. 
England,  as  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world,  has 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  this  new  code 
of  sea-law,  which  imposes  restrictions  on  naval  belli- 
gerents which  would  never  be  tolerated  for  an  hour  by 
German  generals  if  applied  to  war  on  land.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  extraordinary  clause  which 
covers  despatches,  even  on  an  enemy's  ship,  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  international  post-office  !  In  olden  days 
many  wars  have  been  decided  by  the  interception  of 
despatches  ;  and  in  land-wars  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
are  made  to  seize  the  enemy's  despatches  or  cut  the  line 
of  his  communications.  But  such  strides  have  we  made 
in  civilisation  that  a  British  captain,  after  capturing  and 
boarding  an  enemy's  ship,  mav  search  for  arms,  and 
perhaps  for  food  (after  an  Old  Bailey  cross-examination 
on  the  quarterdeck),  but  all  letters  he  must  hand  with  a 
bow  unopened  to  his  captive.    Are  we  really  gone  mad? 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  meeting  convened  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  revolved  round  three  points — the 
carriage  of  food-stuffs,  the  sinking  of  neutral  ships,  and 
the  conversion  of  merchantmen  into  men-of-war  on  the 
high  seas.  The  question  of  food-stuffs  is,  of  course,  by 
far  the  most  important.  There  are  three  views  of  the 
marine  transport  of  food  in  time  of  war — two 
extreme  views  and  a  middle  one.  (i)  That  food 
should  in  no  circumstances  be  contraband  of  war ; 
this  is  the  absolute  non-contraband  view.  (2)  That 
food  should  in  all  circumstances  be  contraband ; 
this  is  the  absolute  contraband  view.  (3)  That 
food  should  be  sometimes  contraband  and  sometimes 
not,  according  to  circumstances ;  this  is  the  middle, 
or  conditional,  contraband  view.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  extreme  views,  (1)  and  (2),  though  they  are 
antipodean  and  mutually  exclusive.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  said  for  the  middle  view,  which  is  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  and  the  Naval  Prize  Bill.  The  opponents 
of  the  Declaration  and  the  Bill  thus  advance  to  the  attack 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass.,  as  their  objections 
are  diametrically  opposed,  but  they  meet  at  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  absolute  non-contraband 
view  is  held  mainly  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by 
the  ship-owners,  and  by  the  importers — in  a  word,  by  the 
trading  interests.  The  absolute  contraband  view  is  held 
by  sailors  and  jurists,  whose  very  able  advocate  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Gibson  Bowles.  The  conditional  or  hypothetical 
view  is  held  by  the  German  War  Office  and  its  satellite 
Powers,  and  by  the  British  Government.  Anyone  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  question  will  hold  the 
first  or  the  second  of  the  extreme  views,  according  as  he 
regards  the  matter  from  (a)  th£  neutral  or  (b)  the  belli- 
gerent standpoint.  The  neutral  standpoint  concerns 
commercial  men,  in  the  first  instance  and  superficially; 
the  belligerent  standpoint  concerns  sailors  and  fighting- 
men,  in  the  first  instance,  though,  of  course,  it  vitally 
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concerns  us  all,  from  admirals,  ship-owners,  and  corn- 
merchants  down  to  City  clerks  and  artisans   and  the 
meanest  of  feeble  folk.    The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  trading  interests  ask  themselves  first  of  all,  and 
perhaps  naturally,  how  will  our  trade  be  affected  by  a 
war  between  our  neighbours,  of  which  we  shall  be  spec- 
tators, and  out  of  which,  as  neutral  carriers,  we  shall 
make  a  great  deal  of  money?  From  this  point  of  view  it 
is  undoubtedly  better  that  food-stuffs  should  be  uncon- 
ditional non-contraband,  because  the  carriage  of  food  to 
belligerents  by  neutrals,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  risk  of 
capture,  would  be  very  profitable,  and  as  Great  Britain 
is  the  greatest  carrier  in  the  world  we  should  profit  more 
than  anybody.    Of  course,  the  commercial  men  do  not 
put  their  case  in  this  crude  way,  nor  is  it  their  sole  deter- 
minant motive.    They  contend  that  if  food  is  made  con- 
traband Great  Britain,  if  a  belligerent,  would  be  in  danger 
of  starvation,  and  doubtless  their   apprehensions  are 
sincere.    But  a  confusion  of  motives  necessarily  leads  to 
a  confusion  of  policy  :  and  in  their  desire  to  make  money 
out  of  a  war  in  which  we  should  be  neutrals,  the  commer- 
cial men  jeopardise  our  position  in  a  war  in  which  we 
should  be  belligerents.    There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
greater  danger  of  our  being  starved  by  making  food  con- 
traband than  of  our  being  defeated  at  sea — in  fact,  the 
two  risks  are  the  same.    Our  fleet  might  be  destroyed, 
undoubtedly,  and  then  we  should  be  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion ;  but  then  the  war  would  be  over,  and  then,  to  quote 
Kipling's  sublime  refrain,  it  would  be  a  case  of  "pay, 
pay,  pay  ".    But  so  long  as  our  fleet  is  undestroyed,  our 
twelve  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast  are  open  at  many  points 
to  the  reception  of  food.    The  vital  point  is  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  fleet,  and  this  is  nowise  affected  by  the 
question  whether  corn  is  contraband  or  not.  Consider 
the  difficulties  of  hypothetical  or  conditional  contraband 
— the   very  name  is  music  in  a  lawyer's  ears  !  Our 
admirals  and  captains  will  have  to  investigate  and  decide, 
in  a  few  hours'  time  and  on  a  rolling  sea,  questions  the 
most  subtle  and  difficult  that  can  solicit  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  law,  such  as  :  ( 1 )  What  is  the  real  nationality  of 
the  vessel  whose  papers  I  am  now  examining  ?    (2)  Who 
is  her  real  owner?    And  is  he  a  born,  a  naturalised,  or  a 
domiciled  citizen  of  the  country  he  calls  his  own?  (3) 
What  is  the  real  destination  of  the  vessel?    (4)  Has  she 
changed  her  course  since  sailing?    (5)  Is  her  professed 
port  of  destination  a  base  of  supplies  or  not?    (6)  Who 
is  the  consignee  of  the  cargo?    Is  he  an  ordinary  mer- 
chant? or  is  he  a  Government  contractor?    (7)  Is  half 
the  cargo  in  the  hold  contraband?  or  three-fourths?  or 
one-third?    Such  are  some  of  the  nice  questions  of  fact 
and  law  which  a  Grenville,  a  Blake,  or  a  Beresford  will 
have  to  decide,  "  at  Flores  in  the  Azores  ",  without  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  or  Lord  Desart.  Pro- 
bably the  captain  will  make  a  mistake  ;  and  ten  years 
afterwards — it  took  eleven  years  to  settle  the  Delagoa 
Bay  case  by  arbitration  at  Berne — the  point  will  be 
decided  by  the  International  Prize  Court,  composed  of 
fourteen  foreign   judges  (summoned  from  Honduras, 
Bolivia,  Roumania,  and  other  great  naval  nations  of  that 
class),  and  one  Englishman.  Such  is  the  prospect  opened 
up  to  us  by  the  new  international  code  on  hypothetical 
contraband.    And  this  code  is  dictated  to  the  greatest 
naval  Power  in  the  world  by  our  Continental  rivals, 
backed  by  such  marine  authorities  as  Guatemala,  Servia, 
Hayli,  and  Switzerland.    To  such  depths  of  folly  and 
humiliation  can  a  Radical  Government  descend,  when 
inspired  by  the  divine  afflatus  of  cosmopolitanism. 

The  true  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  this  ques- 
tion is  that  of  the  belligerent.  With  all  deference  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  question  is  not,  what  will 
happen  to  our  trade  in  a  w  ar  in  w  hich  w  e  are  neutrals, 
but  how  arc  we  to  strengthen  our  arm  in  a  war  in  which 
we  are  belligerents  ?  In  our  judgment — though  we  know- 
many  able  men  and  sincere  patriots  think  otherwise — 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  strongest  Naval  Rower  that 
food-stuffs  should  be  in  all  circumstances  contraband  of 
war,  and  therefore  scizable  in  all  bottoms,  neutral  and 
hostile.  The  strongest  naval  Power  is  the  best  able  to 
protect  her  own  food  supplies,  and  to  capture  the  food 
supplies  of  the  enemy  :  and  that  ability  is  far  and  away 
the  best  asset  in  a  naval  war.    To  interfere  with  that 


ability,  to  tie  it  up  by  treaties,  to  involve  it  in  legal 
penalties  and  disputes,  is  to  shorten  the  arm  of  the 
strongest  naval  Pow  er.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
view  that  wars  should  be  rendered  as  gentle  and  as  little 
inconvenient  as  possible.  That  is  the  way  to  prolong 
w  ar  :  the  really  humane  policy  is  that  which  shortens 
w  ar.  Great  Britain  either  commands  the  great  highways 
of  marine  traffic  or  we  are  nothing.  With  that  com- 
mand, we  should  be  able  to  break  the  strongest  Conti- 
nental Power.  To  submit  to  a  deprivation  of  that 
command  is  to  disarm  ourselves,  to  put  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  Powers  whose  armies  could  wipe  out  our 
tiny  land  force  in  a  few  weeks. 

We  have  not  space  for  more  than  one  or  two  lines 
about  the  sinking  of  neutral  ships,  and  the  conversion  of 
merchantmen  into  ships  of  war  at  sea.  The  sinking  of 
neutral  ships  strikes  us,  not  as  a  stride  forward  to  the 
polished  humanity  of  the  Hague  diplomatists,  but  as  a 
recurrence  to  the  primitive  methods  of  barbarism.  How- 
is  the  captor  to  provide  for  the  crew  of  the  vessel  sunk? 
As  to  the  conversion  at  sea  of  a  merchantman  into  a  man- 
of-war,  we  always  thought  that  the  anger  excited  bv  the 

Alabama  "  case  arose  from  the  fact  that  she  left  Liver- 
pool in  the  modest  guise  of  a  tramp  and  put  on  her  war- 
paint when  out  of  sight  of  our  shores.  It  certainly  seems 
an  odd  triumph  of  civilisation  that  sailing  under  false  pre- 
tences, with  the  "  Black  Roger"  stowed  below,  should 
be  consecrated  by  an  international  code.  But  these 
mysteries  are  trifles  compared  with  the  great  fact  that, 
uncoerced  by  external  calamity  or  defeat,  in  the  plethora 
of  our  prosperity  and  strength,  we  are  meekly  taking 
orders  from  the  military  Powers  of  Europe  to  shorten  our 
naval  arm,  and  without  equivalent  concessions  regarding 
war  on  land.  If  modern  war  is  to  be  made  a  drawn-out 
game  of  science,  in  which  no  brutality  is  permitted,  let 
the  same  rules  apply  to  land  as  sea.  '  What  would  the 
German  War  Office  sav  to  that? 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK  IN  FRANCE. 

TV/T  MONIS'  Ministry  has  fallen  after  a  chequered 
iVA  •  existence  of  four  months,  and  M.  Caillaux  has 
succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet  to  take  its  place  at  ae- 
rate for  the  moment.  General  Goiran's  injudicious  state- 
ment was  but  the  pretext  for  that  Government's  defeat ; 
for  the  supreme  command  of  the  Army  in  the  event 
of  w  ar  was  hardly  a  question  of  immediate  interest. 
Parliament  and  the  country  were  both  heartily  sick 
of  a  Government  which  did  not  know  its  own  mind 
and  was  constantly  vacillating  between  one  extreme 
and  the  other.  M.  Berteaux's  death  robbed  it  of 
its  most  advanced  member  who  had  a  perscnalitv 
of  his  own.  M.  Monis'  accident  deprived  it  of 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  man  who  was  largelv 
responsible  for  its  vacillation  and  its  weakness. 
During  the  last  four  months  it  has  piled  blunder  upon 
blunder.  It  endeavoured  to  meet  the  grievances  and 
especially  the  violence  and  outrage  w  ith  which  the  wine- 
growers in  the  Marne  had  enforced  them  by  creating  a 
monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  champagne.  When  this 
monopoly  had  been  resented  in  the  same  way  and  by  the 
same  methods  in  the  Aube,  M.  Monis  sent  enough  troops 
into  the  department  to  increase  the  irritation  but  not  to 
awe  the  rioters  into  submission  and  still  further  offended 
local  feeling  by  proposing  to  place  the  champagne 
manufactured  there  at  a  disadvantage  with  its  rival. 
He  finally  resolved  after  more  vacillation  to  adopt  the 
solution  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  adjourned 
w  ithout  solving  the  difficulty.  This  was  however  but 
one  of  his  many  failures.  The  discussion  of  the  Budget 
was  so  long  delayed  as  to  make  a  seventh  "  douziemes 
provisoires  "  the  only  possible  remedy.  Tnc  question 
of  Old  Age  Pensions  was  so  muddled  that  what  was  once 
regarded  as  a  popular  reform  became  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  M.  Monis 
then  endeavoured  to  meet  the  grievances  of  those  rail- 
wayman who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
(he  1  ompanies  1  ithcr  for  organising  the  strike  or  indulg- 
ing in  acts  of  violence  or  wanton  destruction  by  arguing 
that  the  word  of  the  State  ought  to  have  no  value,  that 
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public  contracts  need  not  be  respected,  thai  tin-  Com- 
panies were  not  masters  in  their  own  house  and  that 
Revolution  by  the  will  of  the  Chamber  must  prevail 
against  public  order.  In  short  he  did  everything  pos- 
Slble  to  imperil  public  interest  and  flout  public  opinion 
and  thereby  increased  public  insecurity.  When  we  com- 
pare his  Ministry  with  those  which  have  preceded  him 
we  may  say  it  was  the  worst  of  the  ministries  formed 
during  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  Third  Republic.  It 
only  needed  the  approval  of  the  Socialist  and  Revolu- 
tionary elements  in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  country  to 
complete  its  discomfiture,  and  this  was  granted  by 
M.  Jaures.  Those  great  politicians  who  refused  to 
tolerate  M.  Rriand,  backed  as  he  was  by  a  Parliamen- 
tary majority,  now  regret  the  downfall  of  his  successor, 
even  though  he  only  represented  a  minority  in  the 
country  and  in  the  Chamber  and  was  but  a  lukewarm 
supporter  of  that  system  of  electoral  reform  to  which  the 
Socialist  party  as  well  as  the  other  elements  of  the 
majority  are  irretrievably  committed. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  question  of 
"  scrutin  de  liste  "  accompanied  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation must  be  embodied  in  a  bill  and  presented  to 
Parliament  in  a  practical  form.  We  quite  agree  with 
those  who  fear  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  reform 
may  be  exaggerated.  An  alteration  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  constituencies  does  not  necessarily  implv  a  change 
in  the  political  opinions  of  the  majority,  and  until  this 
has  been  effected  we  cannot  hope  for  very  much.  Its 
value  is  limited  to  the  check  which  the  extension  of  these 
boundaries  must  impose  on  the  corrupt  influences  which 
began  to  dominate  French  politics  after  1877  and  which 
have  become  worse  since  the  creation  of  the  Bloc.  In 
so  far  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  may  even- 
tually pave  the  way  for  some  independence  of  thought 
and  of  action.  If  any  evidence  were  needed  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  dread  with  which  this  reform  is  regarded  by 
the  Combists  and  Radical  Socialists  and  especiallv  by 
those  eighty  members  of  the  groups  who  met  on  Mon- 
day last  in  one  of  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon.  They  declared  themselves  partisans  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  scrutin  majoritaire  ", 
passed  an  order  of  the  day  in  favour  of  a  measure 
of  electoral  reform  that'will  meet  w  ith  the  approval  of  the 
whole  Republican  party,  and  trust  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment will  take  this  decision  into  account  as  imposed  bv 
the  necessity  of  consolidating  the  union  of  the  groups  of 
the  Left.  They  may  hope  by  this  form  of  bravado  to 
intimidate  the  new  Government  into  dealing  with  the 
question  on  their  own  lines  as  expounded  by  M.  Yarenne 
in  the  "  Matin  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  accentuate  the 
powers  of  the  actual  majority.  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
both  the  country  and  the  Chamber  are  in  favour  of  a 
policy  that  will  tend  to  emancipate  the  electorate  from 
the  control  of  those  corrupt  influences  which  have 
proved  so  effective  in  the  past.  The  supporters  of  the 
reform  have  at  the  same  time  been  able  to  establish  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Chamber  has  pronounced  itself 
categorically  and  that  they  will  regard  any  Government 
which  does  not  afford  an  efficacious  and  loyal  support 
to  electoral  reform  as  out  of  touch  with  the  will  of  the 
people.  They  would  have  perhaps  done  more  for  the 
cause,  if  instead  of  regarding  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  as  the  maximum  of  concession, 
they  liad  denounced  that  "  apparentement  "  which  by 
authorising  compromises  between  kindred  groups  pre- 
serves one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  existing  system. 
M.  Caillaux's  new  Ministry  contains  a  majoritv  of 
j  supporters  of  electoral  reform.  Out  of  its  sixteen  mem- 
I  bers  only  five  uphold  the  existing  system  of  scrutin 
d'arrondissement  and  these  are  by  no  means  the  most 
I  influential  members  of  the  Government.  M.  Augagneur, 
the  ex-Governor  of  Madagascar  and  Socialist  deputy  for 
Lyons,  is  the  only  Secretary  of  State  who  takes' this 
view,  whilst  the  other  four  are  only  Under-Secretaries. 
Still  one  may  well  ask  oneself  why  a  supporter  of  the 
"scrutin  de  liste  "  like  M.  Caillaux  should  include 
in  his  Government  representatives  of  the  minority  on 
this  the  vital  question  of  the  hour,  and  whether  he  has 
not  thereby  prepared  its  dissolution.  Many  other 
criticisms  might  also  be  made  on  the  composition  of 


the  new  Ministry.  Like  many  another  French  states- 
man, M.  Caillaux  is  handicapped  by  the  burden  of  an 
awkward  past.  Though  the  son  of  a  leading  member 
of  the  Due  de  Broglic's  Cabinet  of  16  May  he  was 
but  a  short  time  ago  regarded  as  an  extreme  Radical,  the 
author  of  a  progressive  income  tax  scheme,  which  has 
hitherto  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  has  of  late  modi- 
fied many  of  his  more  advanced  views  ;  still  this  modifica- 
tion is  too  recent  to  inspire  confidence.  M.  Messimy,  the 
new  Minister  of  War,  has  been  described  as  "  trop 
civil  pour  les  militaires  et  trop  militaire  pour  les  civils  " 
and  is  most  unpopular  with  a  section  of  M.  Caillaux's 
Radical  supporters.  M.  de  Selves,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  who  now  becomes  Minister,  has  considerable 
charm  of  manner  but  has  been  held  by  many  to  be 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  streets 
of  Paris.  M.  Klotz,  who  now  resumes  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Finance  which  he  held  in  M.  Briand's 
Ministry,  is  a  guarantee  that  M.  Caillaux's  more 
extreme  financial  proposals  will  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  Senate.  M.  Lebrun,  the  new  Colonial 
Minister,  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  public  works,  whilst  M.  Couvba,  the  new  Minister 
of  "  Beaux  Arts  ",  used  atone  time  to  be  known  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  small  theatres  at  Montmartre  under 
the  name  of  Maurice  Boukay.  In  these  circumstances 
the  new  Cabinet  will  probably  have  neither  a  long  nor  a 
quiet  life.  It  will  however  render  considerable  service  to 
France  if  it  can  by  passing  some  fair  scheme  of  electoral 
reform  pave  the  way  for  that  revolution  which  must 
occur  when  once  the  country  has  been  emancipated  from 
Ministerial  pressure  and  political  corruption. 


COMMERCIAL  CHAOS. 

TT  is  high  time  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
stability  of  our  international  commercial  relations 
considered  carefully  the  great  change  in  those  relations 
which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Imperial  Conference.  In  the  discussion  of  the  method  of 
procedure  by  which  they  would  bring  their  proposals 
into  effect  there  is  one  subject  which  Tariff  Reformers 
have  always  maintained  should  be  approached  with  the 
greatest  caution  so  as  not  to  make  any  greater  breach  in 
the  existing  order  than  is  necessary,  and  that  subject  is 
the  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Certainly  none  of  the  proposals  hitherto 
made  by  responsible  Tariff  Reformers  has  involved  any 
violent  disruption  of  the  system  which  has  grown  up 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  has 
over  and  over  again  pointed  out  the  grave  complications 
arising  from  the  forms  assumed  by  the  new  treaties  nego- 
tiated by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  disasters  that 
might  ensue  if  the  situation  were  not  dealt  with  on  the 
broad  lines  of  an  Imperial  policy.  But  no  difficulties 
apparently  are  present  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  having  failed  ignominiously  to  secure  any  consider- 
able concessions  in  his  recent  negotiations  with  Japan, 
and  having  in  the  same  negotiations  gone  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted  to  destroy  the  fiscal  autonomy  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  is  quite  willing  to  take  in  hand 
the  negotiation  of  forty-four  treaties.  He  has  under- 
taken this  colossal  work  by  the  decision  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  Imperial  Conference  to  accept  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolution  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Dominions  from  the  Imperial  treaty  system  and  to 
renegotiate  those  treaties  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Now  let  us  see  precisely  what  the  course  de- 
cided upon  by  his  Majesty's  Government  really 
involves.  Canada,  under  existing  treaties,  has  found 
herself  obliged  to  give  the  benefit  of  any  reduction  of 
duties  to  any  country  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and 
others.  Japan  was  originally  one,  but  the  old  treaty 
comes  to  an  end  next  month.  All  the  tariff  reductions 
conceded  by  Canada  in  her  recent*  treaty  arrangements 
have  had  to  be  extended  to  the  countries  enu- 
merated above.     On  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties 
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by  the  British  Government  the  advantages  these 
countries  derive  from  such  extension  cease.  That  is, 
in  the  first  place  by  denunciation  of  these  most- 
favoured-nation treaties  we  take  from  the  countries  con- 
cerned precisely  the  privilege  to  which  they  attach 
importance  at  the  present  time,  for  clearly  so  long  as 
this  country  maintains  a  policy  of  free  importation  no 
tariff  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned under  the  most-favoured-nation  treaty.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  proposes  to  renegotiate  the  treaties  he 
denounces.  How  is  he  going  to  do  it?  What  advan- 
tages has  he  to  offer?  We  have  no  means  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  any  of  these  countries  by  a  nego- 
tiating tariff.  The  extreme  weakness  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  this  respect  has  never  been  more  signally 
shown  than  in  the  recent  Japanese  treaty,  in  which  it 
was  found  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  quite  trivial 
concessions  we  did  get  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government  under  a  clause  promising  not  to  impose 
duties  upon  certain  products  imported  from  Japan 
during  the  currency  of  the  treaty.  Does  Sir  Edward 
Grey  propose  to  go  round  to  the  countries  of  the 
word  and  give  a  similar  promise  in  order  to  purchase 
similar  illusory  advantages?  We  can  imagine  that  this 
might  appeal  to  a  fanatical  Free  Trader  anxious  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Tariff  Reform  ;  but  such  a 
course  would  clearly  destroy  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  views  of 
great  Liberal  statesmen  in  the  past.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  treaties  negotiated  upon  such  a 
basis  as  this,  would  find  himself  hampered  in  every 
direction  in  dealing  with  problems  of  indirect  taxation 
and  would  be  forced  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  the 
income  tax  and  the  death  duties  and  other  forms  of 
direct  taxation  which  have  already  been  carried  to  a 
dangerous  point. 

Turn  now  to  the  position  of  the  Dominions  in  the  new 
order.  We  may  take  Canada  because  so  far  Canada  is 
the  only  Dominion  engaged  in  direct  negotiation  with 
foreign  countries.  The  denunciation  of  the  existing 
treaties  will  be  immediately  followed  by  numerous 
offers  from  foreign  countries  to  negotiate  new 
treaties  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  in  the 
Canadian  market  the  concessions  lost  by  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  most-favoured-nation  treaties,  and 
any  fresh  concessions  they  can  obtain  by  reciprocity. 
But  having  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  old  treaties 
because  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Canada 
would  at  once  begin  to  surrender  her  newly-obtained 
freedom  by  including  in  the  treaties  she  negotiated 
an  unconditional  most-favoured-nation  clause.  She 
must  follow  the  precedent  she  has  herself  set  in  her 
treaty  with  France.  That  treaty  contains  a  most- 
favoured-nation clause,  but  it  is  a  most-favoured- 
nation clause  limited  to  the  specific  articles  included 
in  the  treaty  and  does  not  carry  with  it  the  obligation  of 
extending  to  France  the  concessions  Canada  grants  on 
any  other  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country. 
Canada  has  in  fact  virtually  broken  away  from 
the  British  interpretation  of  the  most-favoured 
nation  clause  and  fallen  into  line  with  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  laid 
down  the  principle  that  in  any  foreign  treaties  negotiated 
by  the  Dominions  it  is  to  be  understood  that  concessions 
granted  to  any  foreign  country  are  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  British  Empire,  so  that  foreign  countries, 
in  accordance  with  this  principle,  are  not  to  be  put  into 
a  more  favourable  position  in  the  Canadian  market  than 
any  part  of  the  Empire.  This  has  been  the  Canadian 
practice  hitherto.  This  principle,  widely  extended  and 
linked  up  with  the  power  of  direct  negotiation  exercised 
1>\  several  Dominions,  profoundly  affects  the  interna- 
tional commercial  situation.  Under  the  existing  most- 
favoured-nation treaties  which  arc  now  to  be  denounced 
foreign  countries  automatically  enjoy  in  British  Empire 
markets  any  concessions  granted  by  any  Dominion  to 
any  foreign  country.  Under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  prin- 
ciple, foreign  countries  are  never  to  enjoy  in  a  British 
Empire  market  any  advantage  as  against  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire.     It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  foreign 


countries  anxious  to  push  their  trade  in  the  great  ex- 
panding markets  of  the  British  Empire  will  not  try  to 
find  some  way  round  a  position  so  detrimental  to  their 
interests,  and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  tariff  develop- 
ments on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  they  will  try  to  obtain  concessions  from 
any  one  Dominion,  such  as  Canada,  in  such  a  form  that 
although  they  are  nominally  extended  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  they  are  in  fact 
confined  to  the  negotiating  foreign  country,  and  we 
shall  find  a  movement  in  the  British  Empire  leading  to 
the  greater  specialisation  of  Colonial  tariffs  similar  to 
that  which  has  worked  such  havoc  with  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

To  sum  up,  the  results  of  the  decision  of  the  British 
Government  to  set  free  the  Dominions  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  existing  most-favoured-nation  treaties  while 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  adopt  a  policy  of  Preference 
will  be  : — 

(1)  That  either  the  present  Government  or  that  which 
succeeds  it  will  have  before  it  the  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult task  of  renegotiating  between  forty  and  fifty  com- 
mercial treaties — a  task  which  will  probably  prove  to  be 
quite  impracticable  in  the  absence  of  a  negotiating  tariff 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  must  present  the  greatest 
possible  difficulties  even  with  that  tariff. 

(2)  That  in  this  process,  coupled  with  the  develop- 
ments going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause  as  it  has  hitherto  been  under- 
stood will  be  destroyed. 

(3)  That  Canada  and,  later  on,  the  other  Dominions 
will  be  forced  into  an  interpretation  of  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  approximating  to  the  exclusive  inter- 
pretation put  upon  it  by  the  United  States. 

(4)  That  this  movement,  coupled  with  the  principle 
laid  down  that  all  concessions  to  foreign  countries  are 
to  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  must  lead  to 
greater  specialisation  of  tariffs  within  the  Empire. 

(5)  That  there  will  be  a  period  during  which  there  are 
rival  interpretations  under  the  same  sovereignty  of 
similarly  worded  international  documents,  a  state  of 
affairs  which  can  only  lead  to  inextricable  confusion. 

(6)  That  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  reconstruction 
of  British  commercial  arrangements  thus  forced  upon 
the  Empire  must  lead  to  a  period  of  great  instability  in 
which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  not  know 
under  what  conditions  they  are  to  make  their  future 
contracts. 

And  all  this  because  British  Ministers  will  not  face 
the  facts  of  the  modern  commercial  world  and  adapt 
the  policy  of  the  Empire  to  meet  modern  needs. 


THE   NEW  STAMPS. 

THE  Coronation  stamps  have  been  ill  received,  and 
were  the  subject  of  questions  and  criticism  in  the 
House  last  Wednesday.  We  welcome  yet  another  sign 
that  public  dealings  with  art  are  going  to  be  more 
severely  scrutinised  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
the  official  admission  of  at  least  some  "  disappoint- 
ment "  shows  that  the  new  attitude  of  the  House  will 
have  its  effect.  At  the  same  time  we  regret  to  see  that 
criticism  on  this  subject,  as  on  that  of  the  King's 
Memorial,  concerns  itself  too  much  with  the  fringe  of 
the  matter  and  does  not  sufficiently  attack  the  root  vices 
of  the  design. 

The  two  points  on  which  the  critics  insisted  were  bad 
printing,  and  poor  likeness  to  the  head  of  the  King.  It 
is  true  that  the  printing  is  rather  coarser  than  before, 
but  better  printing  would  not  improve  a  bad  design.  It 
is  true,  again,  that  the  likeness  is  a  little  heavy,  but  it  is 
not  beyond  correction,  in  that  respect,  by  a  few  touches 
of  the  graver.  Those  are  really  accidental  defects  com- 
pared with  the  radical  wrongncss  of  the  whole  thing.  It 
is  characteristic  of  an  age  whose  ideas  of  art  are  rotten 
with  photography  that  photographic  likeness  should 
appear,  in  the  case  of  a  stamp  design,  to  be  the  first 
consideration.  Let  us  take  this  point  of  the  portrait 
first  :  How  innocent  the  Mint  and  Post  Offk-e  are  in 
such  matters  is  shown  by  Mr.  Samuel's  defence  for  the- 
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head  that  it  had  been  carefullj  engraved  after  a  photo- 
graph expressly  taken.  A  photograph,  in  lieu  of  study 
from  tin-  original,  might  very  well  provide  material  lor 
the  head  on  a  medal  or  a  stamp,  but  could  only  properly 
be  used  as  a  point  of  departure,  as  so  much  stult  to 
abstract  from.  Instead  of  doing  this  the  artist  lias 
modelled  up  the  head  with  ifine  lines  like  a  half-tone 
block  alter  a  photograph.  The  result  is  something  that 
cannot  possibly  be  fitted  into  a  design,  unless  the  design 
of  a  picture  rendered  in  realistic  tones.  On  the  con- 
ventional fiat  field  of  a  stamp  it  is  incongruous.  And 
this,  as  it  happens,  is  illustrated  by  the. stamps  them- 
selves. On  the  penny  stamp  a  lion,  useless  lor  any  pur- 
pose except  the  demonstration  of  this  point,  has  been 
introduced  under  the  head.  For  the  lion,  being  more 
nearly  in  the  convention  of  drawing  than  the  head,  and 
not  muddled  away  in  tone,  throws  the  King's  head  com- 
pletely into  eclipse,  and  war  is  openly  declared  on  the 
tiny  field  of  the  stamp  between  photograph  and  dravying. 
The  photograph  has,  however,  infected  the  field  behind 
it,  which  is  covered  with  the  same  silly  web  of  lines,  and 
an  attempt  has  even  been  made  in  the  corners  to  model 
the  field  by  "shading",  i.e.  to  destroy  its  sense  of 
flatness  !  This  was  more  boldly  done,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  King  Edward  stamps. 

For  the  rest,  we  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  what 
our  critic  said  of  those  King  Edward  stamps  nine  years 
ago  :  "  Our  stamps  being  oblong  pieces  of  paper,  the 
designers  invariably  enclose  the  head  in  a  circle  or  oval, 
as  if  they  were  at  work  on  a  medal  or  miniature.  The 
circle  or  oval  might  be  of  some  use  if  it  acted  as  in  the 
great  medallic  periods  of  design,  playing  a  game  of 
emphatic  geometry  with  the  curves  of  the  head,  but 
how  is  this  possible  with  a  photograph  not  so  much  as 
aware  that  it  is  in  an  oval,  a  photograph,  too,  that  is  not 
even  in  profile?  But  if  the  oval  has  no  relation  to  the 
head,  the  oblong  of  the  stamp  has  still  less  relation  to 
the  oval.  A  circle  boldly  stretched  across  the  field  and 
leaving  space  for  legends  top  and  bottom  would  be  a 
tolerable  arrangement.  This  oval,  dropped  upon  a 
field  for  which  it  has  not  been  made,  has  the  most  trivial 
effect  and  reduces  the  artist  to  packing  and  stuffing  up 
the  awkward  spacos  that  are  left.  The  lion  or  dolphins 
are  stuck  in  below,  a  crown  dangles  above  the  head 
instead  of  being  placed  upon  it ;  an  alternative  to  the 
crown,  in  the  shape  of  a  wreath,  surrounds  the  oval ;  the 
words  "  Postage  "  and  Revenue  "  are  illegible  on  little 
twiddly  scrolls  ;  "  One  Penny  "  on  a  different  scale,  and 
in  different  type  is  duplicated  by  figures  ;  and  the  man 
who  makes  this  jumble  is  supposed  to  be  a  designer  and 
equal  to  greater  tasks  !  " 

Now  let  us  clean  it  up.  First  we  put  the  King's  crown 
upon  his  head  and  dispense  with  the  superfluous  wreath  ; 
the  oval  also  we  turn  out.  We  reserve  a  margin  all 
round  for  legends,  and  on  the  rest  .of  the  oblong  field  we 
draw  the  King's  head  in  severe  profile,  all  outline  and 
solid — no  half-tones — and  draw  it  so  that  the  lines  of  it 
olay  agreeably  with  the  verticals  and  horizontals  of  the 
frame.  Then  we  come  to  the  legends.  If  we  had  only 
"  Postage  "  and  "  One  Penny  "  to  deal  with  our  design 
would  be  a  return  to  the  Victorian  stamp  of  the  seventies 
— an  excellent  model.  But  the  use  of  one  stamp  for 
revenue  as  well  as  postage  has  made  a  difficulty  the 
designers  have  never  got  over.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
name  of  the  country,  as  on  foreign  stamps,  for  the  fourth 
side,  say  "  British  Realm  "  at  the  bottom  ;  the  price  at 
the  top  ;  "  Postage  "  and  "  Revenue  "  along  the  sides. 
All  "  shading  "  and  lining  of  the  field  should  be  cleared 
away  ;  where  the  paper  does  not  show  white  the  colour 
should  be  full  and  frank.  The  colours  themselves  might 
be  improved.  A  scarlet  or  crimson  would  be  better 
than  the  cherry  employed,  and  the  present  green  is 
even  worse  than  the  rather  washy  tint  of  the  old  half- 
penny stamps. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  since  the  seventies  writing, 
lecturing,  preaching,  demonstration  has  been  going  on 
without  ceasing  on  the  principles  of  design  ;  arts  and 
crafts  have  been  revived  ;  every  little  town  has  its  school 
of  art ;  we  are  ready  now  with  plans  even  for  cities  ;  but 
our  Government  does  not  know  how  to  find  anyone  to 
plan  a  stamp,  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  despised 


seventies  for  a  model  of  thai,  as  we  mil  si  go  ba<  k  to  the 
forties  lor  our  last  decent  coin,  the  florin  oi  William 

Dyce. 


THE  CITY. 

ORE-CORONATION  business  on  the  Slock  Ex- 
J-  change  was  neither  active  nor  lucrative;  pro- 
fessionals closed  their  books,  and  hoped  lor  post- 
Coronation  activity.  The  markets  are  now  "ex"  all 
festivities  and  hindrances,  and  yet  dealers  are  far  from 
being  happy.  The  old  belief  that  a  spell  of  cheap  money 
must  attract  buyers  to  the  Stock  markets  is  less  firmly 
held  than  it  used  to  be.  Many  explanations  of  the  public 
apathy  are  advanced,  but  none  seems  satisfactory. 
Possibly  investors  have  not  yet  settled  down  after  their 
celebrations  and  junketings.  During  the  month  calls 
amounting  approximately  to  ^"15,000,000  fall  due, 
and  the  equanimity  of  the  Money  market  is  not 
disturbed. 

Frequently  the  Stock  market  gets  a  lift  from  Paris; 
at  present  little  disposition  to  deal  is  manifested  in  that 
quarter,  the  political  situation  causing  operators  to  hold 
their  hands,  while  a  further  unfavourable  influence  there- 
has  been  the  approach  of  the  settlement.  On  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  account  was  arranged  without  difficulty, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  settle. 
Occasionally  rates  ruled  rather  stiffer  than  at  the  mid- 
monthly  carry-over.  Gilt-edged  securities  have  main- 
tained a  steady  tone,  but  Consols  have  been  up  and 
down.  Investors  in  Home  Rails  view  with  equanimity 
the  effect  upon  quotations  of  the  shipping  strike  ;  but 
speculators  who  have  bought  in  anticipation  of  good 
Coronation  traffic  returns,  and  of  satisfactory  dividend 
announcements  at  the  end  of  July,  are  in  a  less  comfort- 
able position.  To  add  to  the  disquietude  there  is  fear 
of  a  recrudescence  of  trouble  in  the  coal  trade.  As 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  to  intervene  in  the 
shipping  dispute,  the  outlook  is  viewed  rather  less  un- 
favourably. The  position  is  distinctly  interesting,  and 
offers  capital  chances  to  the  bold  investor.  Securities 
of  purely  passenger  lines  are  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion. South-Eastern  stocks  were  put  up  on  a  report 
that  the  company  is  ordering  a  large  number  of  trucks 
in  anticipation  of  an  output  of  coal  in  Kent.  The  order 
would  seem  to  be  placed  a  little  early. 

American  Rails  have  provided  the  pyrotechnics. 
Prices  hung  fire  pending  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  Union  Pacific — Southern  Pacific  case. 
When  judgment  was  delivered  to  the  effect  that  the 
control  of  the  Southern  by  the  Union  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  law,  seeing  that  the  competitive  element  was  lack- 
ing, stocks  shot  up  in  all  directions.  Inferentially  the 
decision  was  regarded  as  determining  other  cases  of 
control ;  such  a  view,  however,  is  premature,  as  the 
other  cases  in  question  are  not  of  a  parallel  nature.  Each 
will  be  tried  on  its  merits.  The  Government  is  not 
pleased,  and  an  appeal  is  talked  of.  Business  in  Eries 
was  especially  brisk  at  one  time  on  reports  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the  con- 
trol. As  hesitancy  to  accept  the  statement  is  shown 
a  recession  in  quotations  is  taking  place.  An  attack  is 
now  apparently  to  be  made  on  the  Steel  Corporation  in 
connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  wire-produce  prices. 

Persistent  buying  of  Canadas  has  taken  them  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  250,  and  a  much  higher  level  is  looked 
for.  Trunks  advanced  in  the  expectation  of  a  good 
May  statement ;  as  hopes  were  not  realised,  the  bulls 
closed  their  commitments.  Mexican  Rails  are  dull, 
after  a  little  outburst. 

In  the  Industrial  section  Marconis  have  again  been 
prominent,  prospects'  being  favourably  discussed. 
National  Telephone  Deferred  Stock  has  exhibited  espe- 
cial weakness,  as  the  result  of  the  Postmaster-General's 
success  on  a  technical  point  in  the  Law  Courts.  The 
position,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  the  price  would 
indicate  ;  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  onus  of  proving  suit- 
ability rests  with  the  company,  the  Postmaster-General 
not  being  obliged  to  prove  unsuitability  of  plant.  A 
dividend  of  6  per  cent,  is  declared  on  the  deferred  stock, 
and  ;/. 200,000  is  placed  to  reserve. 
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The  Rubber  market  has  been  disappointing.  In- 
terest for  the  moment  seems  to  have  vanished  and  prices 
are  on  the  down  grade.  Virtually  the  same  may  oe 
said  of  oil  shares.  The  Spies  Company  issued  an  ex- 
cellent report,  but  nothing  counts  nowadays.  Ural- 
Caspians  have  declined  on  the  closing  of  a  weak  bull 
account.  The  Red  Sea  Oilfields  has  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Com- 
pany, which  is  about  the  same  as  saying  that  the  control 
has  passed  to  that  remarkable  company  the  Shell  Trans- 
port.   Business  in  mining  shares  has  hardly  existed. 

An  issue  of  $750,000  five  per  cent,  first  convertible 
debentures  is  being  made  by  the  Belding  Paul  and  Corti- 
celli  Silk  Company.,  Ltd.,  which  has  taken  over  com- 
panies that  control  almost  the  entire  manufacture  of  silk 
threads,  braids,  and  ribbons  in  Canada.  The  price  is 
£90  per  cent.,  and  the  figures  of  estimated  earnings 
for  the  future  show  a  big  surplus  after  paying  debenture 
interest. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada. 

"D  RESENTED  in  a  new  form,  in  order  to  complv  with 
A  the  provisions  of  the  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1909,  the  British  accounts  of  this  somewhat  pretentious 
Canadian  life  office  possess  exceptional  interest,  inas- 
much as  the  extent  of  the  business  transacted  here  is 
for  the  first  time  revealed.  The  company,  it  mav 
be  as  well  to  recall,  was  founded  in  Montreal  in  1865", 
and,  having  made  some  headway  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  entered  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893  at 
a  time  when  its  assurance  and  annuity  funds  were  quite 
small,  being  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  present  total. 
The  first  accounts  made  public  here  showed  that  in 
1892  the  premiums  had  amounted  to  £211,865,  tnat 
,£54,044  had  been  spent,  and  that  on  31  December  funds 
amounting  to  £666,754  had  been  accumulated  ;  also  that 
the  new  sums  assured  had  totalled  £1,308,364  in  respect 
of  3027  policies  which  had  been  issued  during  the  vear. 
Although  the  same  forcing  methods  that  had  proved  so 
productive  in  the  New  World  were  adopted,  and  have 
been  continued  with  considerable  persistency  ever  since, 
no  substantial  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this 
country — a  fact  that  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  mis- 
fortune, in  view  of  the  constant  heavy  expenditure  of 
the  office.  The  statement  just  made  public  shows  that 
in  1910  the  London  office  received  about  £11,348  in  new 
prmiums  and  £66,337  for  renewal  premiums,  or  a 
total  sum  of  ;£ 77,685 ;  whereas  the  corresponding 
receipts  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  £231,721  and 
£940,997  respectively,  giving  a  total  of  £1, 172,718,  or 
about  fifteen  times  as  much. 

As  the  London  office  has  been  established  some 
eighteen  years,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  have 
achieved  any  large  measure  of  success— so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  issue  of  policies  of  life  assurance  is  concerned. 
Indeed,  the  invasion  of  the  Mother  Country  must  have 
resulted  disastrously  had  not  capitalists  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  annuity  rates  which  British  actu- 
aries regard  as  unsafe.  How  much  the  branch  here 
cost  the  company  last  year  is  not  stated,  but  according 
to  the  revenue  account  an  amount  of  £183,443  was  dis- 
bursed in  payment  of  commissions— about  £13,940  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  £169,503  in  Canada  and  else- 
where. Portions  of  these  sums  were,  however,  paid  in 
respect  of  annuity  bonds  sold,  £245,088  having  been 
received  as  "  consideration  "  here  and  £42,624  in  the 
Dominion  and  all  other  countries.  How  much  was  spent 
in  this  way  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  stated,  but  the 
amount,  whatever  it  may  have  beeji,  could  not  have  been 
i-onsiderable.  As  a  rule,  the  allowance  to  agents  ranges 
from  1  up  to  2  per  cent,  on  the  capital  sum  invested,  and 
many  annuitants  pay  over  the  counter,  saving  the  office 
some  expense.  On  the  former  basis— assuming  com- 
mission was  paid  in  all  rases— the  cost  of  the  British 
annuities  would  be,  say,  £2451,  leaving  £11,849  as  the 
sum  disbursed  on  the  small  life  assurance  business.  A 
ratio  of  14.79  Per  cent,  is  then  disclosed.  At  the  higher 
rate  of  2  per  cent,  the  charge  for  the  annuities  would 


amount  to  £4902,  and  the  ratio  would  be  reduced  to 
11.63.  *^nd  in  either  case  expenses  of  management 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  policy- 
holders in  this  country. 

Unfortunately  the  accounts  of  this  office  consistently 
testify  to  extravagant  administration.  "  Surplus 
Funds  "  shows  that  the  ratio  of  actual  expenses  to 
premiums  was  29.41  per  cent,  in  the  1892-96  quin- 
quennium, and  31.08  per  cent,  and  29.88  per  cent,  in 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  periods.  Nor  has  the  posi- 
tion greatly  improved  since  the  last  valuation  was  made. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  business  the  large  sum  of 
£342,528  was  spent  in  1910 — £183,443  for  commission 
and  £159,085  for  management  expenses,  and  for  these 
outlays,  amounting  altogether  to  £342,528,  premiums 
to  the  extent  of  £1 ,268,059  were  received,  plus  £287,712 
as  consideration  for  annuities  granted.  Such  figures  are 
alarming,  even  when  the  fullest  allowance  is  made  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  Company's  operations,  which  resulted 
in  £244,463  being  received  in  new  premiums  last  year. 
That  sum  was,  however,  much  less  than  the  total  expendi- 
ture. On  the  assumption  that  all  initial  yearly  premiums 
can  safely  be  spent  on  procuration — British  actuaries  do 
not  admit  this  hypothesis — it  is  evident  that  the  renewals, 
which  amounted  to  £1,023,595,  cost  £99,065  to  collect. 
The  ratio  disclosed — 9.68  per  cent. — is  unsatisfactory, 
seeing  that  7^  per  cent,  is  usually  allowed  for  managing 
this  side  of  a  business.  Of  course,  some  deduction  must 
be  made  in  respect  of  the  annuity  transactions,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  new  premiums  included  £18,282 
received  by  single  payments,  and  the  difference  between 
that  amount  and  its  value  in  annual  premium  income 
would  more  than  cover  all  charges  in  connexion  with  the 
annuities. 


"  GALA  "  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

LET  up  suppose  the  impossible.  Let  us  ask  what 
would  happen  if  the  Editor  of  this  Review  had 
asked  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  or  Max,  or  "  P.  J."  to  turn 
off  something  of  this  sort  :  — 

"  Covent  Garden  on  a  gala  night  is  a  scene  which  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory.  The  simple  outlines 
of  the  great  house  lend  themselves  so  well  to  decorative 
effects,  and  form  such  an  appropriate  background  to 
the  evershifting  panorama  of  dazzling  color  which  the 
audience  presents  that  the  whole  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
undreamed  of  splendor." 

What  would  D.  S.  M.  or  Max  or  "P.  J."  reply? 
What  would  they  think  of  the  Editor?  Would  their 
language  be  fit  for  publication  ?  Or  would  they  respect- 
fully intimate  that  they  were  critics,  serious  critics,  and 
declined  to  gloat  and  mouth  over  the  sight  of  a  theatre 
so  vulgarly  over-decorated  as  to  resemble  a  coster-girl's 
hat?  And  what  would  readers  think  of  an  Editor  who 
tried  to  get  such  twaeldle  out  of  his  serious  critics? 
I  fancy  they  would  come  in  their  thousands  and  set 
fire  to  the  office. 

More  than  half  the  papers  of  London  are  printing 
such  stuff  from  the  pens  of  their  presumably  serious 
musical  critics.  The  above  quotation  is  clipped  from  an 
article  in'  a  morning  paper,  and  bears  the  critic's  custom- 
ary signature.  One  day  the  writer  gravely  discusses 
Elgar,  Strauss  and  other  composers,  and  poses  as  a 
very  learned  authority  indeed  :  the  next  day  he  scribbles 
off  more  than  half  a  column  of  "  undreamed  of  [lingual] 
splendor  ".  Even  then  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  some 
other  serious  critic  might  go  one  better  and  he  makes 
another  effort  : — 

"  It  was  a  group  of  unsurpassable  brilliance,  a  welter 
of  gorgeous  c~olour,  and  full  of  deep  historical  signi- 
ficance. " 

Most  of  the  dailies  indulged  in  similarly  flowery  lan- 
guage, but  the  authors  betrayed  a  little  bashfulness 
about  attaching  their  names.  One  hardy  gentleman, 
however,  was  in  such  a  mighty  hurry  to  be  first  in  the 
field  that  two  days  before  this  gala  affair  at  Covent 
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Garden  he  gave  us  over  - or  rather,  under— his  name 
nearly  a  column  of  this  : — 

"  Of  course,  it  will  be  roses,  roses  everywhere,  roses 
clambering  from  the  floor  of  the  house  to  the  roof,  en- 
twining the  pillars  of  the  boxes  ;  roses  ol  every  hue,  from 
dark  to  light  pink.  Royal  monograms,  the  emblems  of 
the  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  the  arms  of  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  Golden 
Cornucopia  baskets  connected  with  festoons  of  flowers, 
all  fashioned  with  the  queen  of  blooms,  will  meet  the  eye 
at  every  turn. 

"  The  furnishings  of  the  Royal  box,  the  foyer,  and 
entrance  hall  will  be  no  less  remarkable.  For  these  pur- 
poses ten  pantechnicons  of  Louis  Seize  furniture  will 
be  required,  on  which  an  insurance  policy  for  10,000 
has  been  taken  out. " 

What  is  there  about  a  Coronation  that  it  should  be 
celebrated  by  such  an  orgy  of  downright  bad  English, 
that  reputable  musical  critics  should  throw  spadefuls 
of  verbal  molasses  over  their  readers  ?  Here  are  a  few 
more  samples  from  the  dailies  : — 

"  .  .  .  colour,  the  simple  assertive  colour  that  marks 
the  manly  taste  in  symbols  of  office,  is  seen  at  its  best 
under  conditions  such  as  these,  artificial  roses,  artificial 
lights,  the  mood  of  high  play  and  stately  entertainment, 
and  mingled  with  the  more  delicate,  suggestive  shades 
under  which  women  reveal  or  hide  their  moods  and 
temperaments. " 

"  From  the  Royal  box  the  house  looked  like  a  bower 
of  roses  from  an  enchanted  garden.  .  .  .  There  were 
statistics  to  show  that  joo,ooo  roses  had  been  used.  .  ." 

"  A  vast  bower  of  roses,  the  flowers  gleaming  against 
a  dark  green  background  of  foliage." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  night  of  astonishing  brilliance  and 
picturesqueness. " 

"  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  transformed  into  a 
fairyland  of  flowers." 

"  There  was  a  dream  of  splendour  in  a  frame  of 
flowers  ",  etc. 

"  Roses  everywhere — a  bower  of  a  hundred  thousand 
roses  ",  etc. 

Here  we  have  a  "  welter  "  of  adjectives.  London  seems 
to  be  inundated  with  them  and  a  special  machine 
will  be  required  to  sweep  them  away.  Of  course  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  means  of  learning  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deluge,  but  equally  of  course  in 
many  cases  there  is — at  least  a  critic  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  matter  which  bears  his  name. 

The  epidemic  of  sugary  words,  the  degradation  of 
our  noble  tongue,  does  not  concern  me  apart  from  its 
connexion  with  musical  criticism.  Flowery  language 
has  been  abundant  in  all  the  descriptions  of  Coronation 
ceremonies  and  functions  ;  but  these  are  no  part  of  my 
business.  I  cannot  imagine  why  it  has  invaded  the 
columns  which,  in  many  instances,  are  devoted  to 
serious,  often  solemn,  criticism.  The  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph "  is  honourably  free  from  it;  but  wherever  else  I 
have  looked  it  is  to  be  found  in  nauseating  plenty.  The 
fact  is  that  the  critics  ought  not  to  have  been  asked  to 
"  write  up  "  Coronation  festivities  at  all.  Their  papers 
should  have  been  content  with  criticisms  of  the  musical 
performances,  or,  if  no  criticisms  were  needed,  they 
should  have  been  content  to  go  without  any.  So  little 
about  the  actual  music  of  the  gala  night  has  appeared 
that  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  nothing  was  needed. 
The  gentlemen  who  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  report- 
ing fires,  burglaries  and  murders  were  quite  competent 
to  deal  with  the  episode. 

For,  after  all,  the  gala  night  was  a  gorgeous  social 
affair  and  the  music  was  only  incidental.  In  fact,  the 
three  excerpts  from  operas  made  a  poor  show  compared 
with  the  Russian  dancers  ;  and  excepting  for  the  look 
of  the  thing  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  enter- 
tainment been  left  to  them  entirely.  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
sang  showily — I  would  say  brilliantly,  if  the  word  had 
not  been  so  much  overworked  of  late  ;  Mme.  Melba,  if 
not  at  her  best,  at  any  rate  pleased  her  many  admirers. 
The  others  also  sang  as  well  as  possible  to  an  audience 


that  was  more  interested  in  what  was  going  on  behind 

their  backs  than  on  the  stage.  As  for  the  dancers,  I 
say  nothing  about  them  it  is  a  subject  of  which  I  know 
nothing;  and  when  the  ballet  arrives  I  always  take 
my  departure.  The  whole  affair  was  undoubtedly 
"  brilliant  "  (alas,  that  poor  word)  and  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  My  complaint  is  that  the  musical  critics  W<  re 
selected  to  report  it.  "  Roses,  roses  everywhere  " — 
mainly  artificial  roses — are  not  a  good  substitute  for 
literature,  or  even  for  honest  workaday  journalism. 


AN  HONEST  PLAY  FROM  PARIS. 

T  DO  not  know  what  they  are  saying  in  Paris  of 
*■  Henry  Becque.  He  has  his  admirers  there ;  he 
even  has  a  statue.  But  it  is  easy  to  read  in  the 
"  Souvenirs  d'un  Auteur  Dramatique  "  that  he  suffered 
in  his  life  from  the  stupidity  of  things,  and  to  deduce 
fiom  the  small  number  of  his  plays  that  he  w  as  not  the 
successful  author  writing  marketable  stuff  with  a  strait 
view  to  royalties.  Whatever  the  opinion  of  Paris,  I  am 
sure  that  in  London  he  would  never  have  had  the 
smallest  chance  of  success.  For  he  has  the  supreme 
virtue,  hateful  to  the  British  hedonist,  of  a  pitiless  moral 
honesty.  Every  good  French  author  has  it.  It  is  the 
one  element  in  a  French  play  carefully  removed  by  the 
British  hack-writers  who  bowdlerise  French  plays  for 
London  consumption.  These  plays  adapted  from  the 
French  for  our  West  End  stage  in  London  are  the 
nastiest  product  as  yet  provided  in  answer  to  a  popular 
demand.  They  are  sex  plays  unredeemed  by  anyr 
attempt  to  look  facts  in  the  face.  In  the  modern  French 
play  adultery,  at  any  rate,  is  adultery  :  the  subject  is 
treated  honestly  and  frankly.  The  attitude  of  the 
author  may  be  morally  censorious,  which  is  rare  ;  or 
it  may  be  absolutely  non-moral  and  analytic.  But  there 
is  no  shirking  the  facts  of  the  situation.  The  British 
variety,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smeared  with  suggestion. 
The  ugliness  never  shows.  The  treatment  is  in  the 
furtive  manner  of  one  who  tells  a  story  behind  his  hand. 

In  the  English  version  of  "  La  Parisienne  ",  produced 
on  Monday  at  the  New  Royalty  Theatre  in  Soho,  there 
is  little  regard  shown  for  the  type  of  person  who 
sniggers  for  a  hundred  nights  at  the  exploits  and  per- 
plexities of  "  Dear  Old  Charlie  ".  The  dry  air  of  Paris 
is  still  dry ;  and  the  honest,  clear  reality  of  Henry 
Becque's  play  in  the  French  is  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish. There  is  no  rose-and-water  glamour  about  the 
wicked,  faithless  wife ;  the  husband  is  neither  more  nor 
less  ridiculous  than  the  lover ;  there  is  none  of  the 
British  stage  assumption  that  stolen  fruit  is  sweeter 
than  fruit  which  may  be  lawfully  eaten.  Henry 
Becque  wrote  faithfully  and  without  illusion  of  the 
menage  a  trois.  He  does  not  suggest  that  this  menage 
is  an  exceptional  or  wicked  arrangement ;  he  simply 
portrays  it  as  it  is.  The  fundamental  ugliness  is  there ; 
the  incidental  humour ;  the  discomfort ;  the  passion. 
In  the  passion  there  is  nothing  glorious,  nor  romantic, 
nor  poetic ;  no  fine  talk  of  heart  and  soul,  dragged 
irrelevantly  in  to  arouse  an  illegitimate  sympathy.  La 
Parisienne  is  simply  the  coquette  without  a  lure  beyond 
that  of  her  sex — a  lying,  betraying,  faithless,  uncom- 
fortable woman.  She  enjoys  herself ;  invariably  gets 
her  own  way  ;  and  does  her  best  for  everyone.  She  is 
not  drawn  for  sympathy  :  she  is  drawn  to  be  observed. 
It  is  a  delight  to  observe  her  with  Henry  Becque — a 
delight  purely  of  the  head.  She  is  not,  as  she  would  be 
if  bowdlerised  for  the  British  stage,  an  aphrodisiac  : 
rather  she  is  an  antidote.  No  one  would  wish  actually 
to  be  to  the  observer  what  her  lover  is  in  this  play. 
One  would  even  prefer  to  be  her  husband. 

La  Parisienne  has  two  lovers  as  well  as  a  husband. 
It  is  a  pretty  picture.  Husband  and  first  lover  are  the 
dearest  comrades.  Indeed,  as  La  Parisienne  observes 
in  perfect  sincerity,  she  and  this  lover  of  hers  are  her 
husband's  only  two  faithful  friends  in  the  world.  This 
is  not  an  ironic  epigram  of  Henry  Becque  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  creature.  It  is  the  plain  truth  of  the 
situation — truth  faithfully  observed,  without  any 
elaborate  or  conscious  cynicism  on  the  author's  part. 
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La  Parisienne  uses  her  second  lover  to  get  her  husband 
a  political  post.  Again  quite  sincerely  the  husband, 
talking  of  this  very  method  of  acquiring  posts  from 
French  political  authorities,  says  that,  should  he  ever 
reach  eminence  in  such  a  way,  though  he  would  rejoice 
for  himself,  he  would  mourn  for  France.  La  Parisienne 
takes  care  to  ensure  that  his  mourning,  when  the  time 
for  mourning  comes,  shall  be  entirely  disinterested. 
Throughout  this  episode,  as  through  the  others,  the 
humour  is  all  of  the  characters  and  what  they  are  :  never 
a  mere  epigram  of  the  author  delivered  by  one  of  his 
people.  The  humour  is  dry  ;  cruel,  only  as  the  actual 
ironies  of  life  are  cruel  ;  flowing  naturally  from  a  situa- 
tion, every  phrase  of  which  has  the  naivest  air  of  reality. 
Except  that  the  husband  gets  his  post,  and  that  the 
second  lover  gets  tired  and  goes  away,  there  is  no 
plot  to  the  play.  It  is  exposition  merely — a  piece  of 
life  observed  and  presented  without  artifice  or  garnish- 
ing of  the  theatre.  I  might  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
excellences  of  the  play  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  critic 
writing  in  Paris — on  the  characteristics,  that  is,  which 
distinguish  it  from  other  good  modern  French  work  ; 
but  I  prefer  to  insist  to  the  end  on  the  quality  which 
is  most  valuable  and  striking  from  the  particular  Eng- 
lish point  of  view.  There  is  all  through  a  refusal  to 
play  suggestively  with  sex  discreetly  veiling  the  reality. 
If  you  laugh  at  "La  Parisienne  "  you  must  laugh  with 
Moliere,  and  every  clear-seeing  observer  who  pierces 
through  to  the  inner  comedy  of  things.  You  are  not 
permitted  the  smoking-room  chuckle,  loose,  cowardly, 
furtive.  You  may  not  turn  the  face  aside  from  the 
qualities  in  misdoing  which  offend.  You  aie  not  per- 
mitted to  think  romantically  of  loose  living  as  a  thing  of 
champagne  and  ovsters,  all  gallantry  and  fine  devilment. 
The  message  of  Henrv  Becque  to  the  British  playgoer  is 
a  simple  negation  of  the  West  End  stage-notion  of  a  plav 
from  the  French.  Briefly  his  message  is  that  vice  is 
prosaic  and  uncomfortable,  which  is  precisely  the 
hedonist's  idea  of  virtue. 

We  bid  farewell  this  evening  to  the  Irish  Players  w  ho 
are  finishing  their  season  at  the  Court  Theatre.  My  last 
view  of  them  was  on  Wednesday  in  a  two-act  play  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Murray.  "  Birthright  "  is  the  tragic  tale  of 
two  brothers,  a  tale  as  near  the  earth  as  the  tale  of 
Esau,  or  of  Cain.  It  is,  I  think,  the  best  of  the  new 
plays  produced  by  the  company  this  season  for  the  first 
time  in  London.  I  was  glad  to  take  my  farewell  im- 
pression from  this  play,  and  from  the  players  as  they 
presented  it.  I  have  spoken  before  of  Mr.  Sinclair  and 
Miss  O'Neill;  but  on  Wednesday  evening  the  praise 
was  not  for  them.  Mr.  Kerrigan,  Mr.  O'Rourke,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Miss  Eileen  Doherty,  and  Mr.  O'Donovan 
were  the  players  that  presented  "  Birthright  "  ;  and  the 
play  was  perfectly  given.  The  elder  brother  is  finely- 
tempered  ;  a  scholar,  captain  of  Hurlers,  and  hero  of 
the  countryside.  The  younger  is  of  harder  mould  ; 
careful  of  his  father's  narrow  fields;  the  stay  of  his 
father's  husbandry.  The  younger  son  must  go  to 
America  ;  for  by  birthright  the  farm  goes  to  the  elder. 
This  to  the  father  is  a  bitter  need  ;  for  his  heart  is  turned 
against  his  firstborn  as  a  redeless  maker  of  verses,  a 
man  of  no  account  for  the  inheritance.  Nor  is  this  the 
w  hole  sum  of  bitterness  betw  een  father  and  son,  between 
brother  and  brother.  There  are  other  strands  woven 
into  this  terse,  closely  knit  play  of  two  short 
scenes ;  but  all  leads  inexorably  to  the  climax 
where  the  brothers  grapple  fiercely,  and  murder 
is  done.  1  have  not  the  space  to  deal  justly 
by  this  play.  It  is  a  wonderfully  line  piece  of 
work;  and  the  acting,  without  hyperbole,  was  superb. 
The  dignity  and  severe  economy  of  effect  ;  the  tense 
calm  of  tone  and  gesture;  the  finely  individual  acting 
of  the  players,  tempered  by  their  common  instinct  to 
give  the  shifting  groups  balance  and  unity  ;  the  slow 
building  of  emotion  to  a  (Umax — in  brief,  all  that  is 
characteristic  ol  the  Abbey  Theatre  company  at  its  best 
wenl  into  the  presenting  of  this  play.  It  is  an  impres- 
sion I  am  glad  and  grateful  to  keep  with  me  till  Mr. 
Yeats  brings  his  players  vet  again  to  London. 

"P.  J-" 


NUNEHAM. 
jDRITANNIA  calls  her  children  o'er  the  seas 

whose  bosom  heaves  to  speed  her  argosies. 
Eager  and  glad  they  heed  the  summoning 
to  join  in  council  and  to  crown  their  king. 
In  myriads  borne  from  many  a  distant  strand, 
with  one  accord  seeking  the  mother  land, 
like  homing  birds  whose  fond  unerring  flight 
brooks  no  delay  until  their  tribes  unite, 
so  these  are  gathered  to  the  parent  nest. 
And  on  a  day  when  June  has  richly  dressed 
meadow  and  grove  with  every  glorious  hue 
under  a  canopy  of  cloudless  blue 
a  merry  rout  on  country  holiday 
vies  with  the  silvan  scene  in  colours  gay, 
where  Thames  moves  seaward  his  majestic  tide 
and  mirrors  Nuneham's  immemorial  pride. 
Fairest  of  days,  when  genial  hearts  ally 
sharing  the  spousals  of  the  earth  and  sky 
Whilst  laugh  and  gossip  weave  their  golden  chain 
and  echo  wafts  the  murmur  o'er  the  plain, 
the  river-god  rose  from  his  oozy  bed 
and  lifting  high  that  hoar  immortal  head 
(the  nymphs  of  hill  and  vale  assenting)  said  : 
"  happy  the  trysting-place,  happy  the  hour 
of  such  reunion  in  my  chosen  bower  !  " 

H.  W.  Just. 

THACKERAY. 
By  H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby. 

TO  the  apothegm  that  it  is  idle  to  dispute  about  taste 
may  be  added  that  it  is  vain  to  dispute  against 
time.  That  a  writer  of  romances  is  still  alive,  and  so 
much  alive,  after  a  hundred  years  says  enough  on  one 
side  in  any  debate  about  him.  One  need  not  ask  if 
Thackeray  is  great.  He  is  here  :  that  is  greatness. 
The  small  men  cannot  do  it ;  they  do  not  come  through 
the  centuries.  The  estimate  of  Time  is  of  even  more 
value  than  that  of  genius.  Thackeray,  as  a  critic, 
thought  M.  de  Bernard  and  M.  Reybaud  more  safely  in- 
sured for  immortality  than  Balzac  or  Dumas.  But  Time 
has  not  approved  of  his  selection,  a  way  Time  often  has 
with  contemporary  admirations.  Thackeray  was  wel- 
comed by  his  oven  generation,  and  has  been  read  by  two 
generations  since.  He  has  obtained  the  w:arrant  which 
is  conferred  by  Centenary  Exhibitions,  and  an  oration 
bv  the  Earl  of  Midlothian,  who  does  not  lend  his 
eloquence  to  ephemera.  His  lasting  quality  is  proved, 
and  nothing  lasts  that  has  not  the  real  stuff  in  it.  What 
in  Thackeray's  case  that  real  stuff  was  is  more  open  to 
debate.  It  must  have  been  both  genuine  and  abundant 
to  withstand  the  amount  of  corrupting  mortality  there 
undoubtedly  was  in  his  artistic  composition.  In 
spite  of  the  spell  he  weaves,  and  the  sense  of  one's 
obligations,  one  is  often  moved  to  deny  impatiently  his 
claim  to  art.  He  was,  to  give  an  instance,  for  a 
great  man  so  terribly  the  slave  of  his  time.  Greatness 
may  be,  indeed  nearly  always  is,  intensely  in- 
trigued by  the  shows  of  life  about  it.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  temper  which  is  always  the  praiser 
of  other  periods.  But  greatness  ought  to  command  a 
view  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  save  it  from  confound- 
ing the  fashion  of  its  time  with  an  archetypal  immut- 
ability. Thackeray  most  surely  had  not  that  command. 
He  was  in  the  worst  sense  saturated  with  his  modernity. 
He  was  in  his  appreciations  and  depreciations  a  small 
tight  concentration  of  the  modes  of  the  moment  about 
him.  He  claimed  an  artist's  birthright  and  he  made 
the  claim  good  ;  yet  he  always  seemed  to  be  selling  it 
for  messes  of  inartistic  pottage.  One  can  forgive  his 
surrender  to  sentimentality  ;  surrender  was  in  the  air, 
and  to  such  a  capitulation  he  was  elementarily  inclined. 
As  a  sentimentalist  he  would  probably  have  shone  in 
an\  period  ;  if  his  own  ironic  genius  could  not  save  him 
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from  bathos,  nothing  could.  But  one  cannot  forgive  his 
continued  inability  to  take  any  view  of  art  which  was 
not  consecrated  by  his  contemporaries.  Art  lor  art's 
sake  was  not  then  a  cry,  but  art  lor  art's  sake  has  been 
a  reality  since  the  cave  man  sketched  the  mastodon. 
Hut  to  his  early  Victorian  outlook  it  was  anything  but 
that.  Balzac  he  declared  "  unfit  lor  the  salon  ",  Dumas 
to  be  about  "  as  genteel  as  a  courier  ",  and  Victor  Hugo 
"  profoundly  immoral  and  absurd  "  ;  the  nudity  of  Etty's 
Nymph  he  pronounced  "  unlit  for  appearance  among 
respectable  people  "  ;  the  contemplation  of  Greek  art — 
and  he  had  some  of  the  best  to  look  at — left  him  "  in  a 
state  of  unpleasant  wonderment  and  perplexity  ";  he 
could  only  see  the  "  shabbiness  "  of  Athens,  and  an  his- 
toric reflection  on  Rhodes  left  him  "  thankful  that  the 
grocer  governs  the  w  orld  now  in  place  of  the  baron  ". 

Nor  were  these  the  early  infelicities  of  his  adulescent 
understanding.  Artistically  he  had  no  aduleseence ;  he 
may  be  said  never  to  have  grown  up.  He  never  outgrew 
his  natural  likings,  and  his  outlook  on  life  was  the  same 
at  fifty  as  at  thirty  ;  it  w  as  the  author  of  "  Philip  "  who 
had  written,  less  well,  indeed,  but  scarcely  less  maturely, 
"  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story  ". 

For  a  man  who  wrote  great  books  he  was  curiously 
interested  in  inessentials.  He  measured  the  world  as 
he  measured  the  centuries,  by  their  divergence  from  the 
standards  of  his  own  time.  He  had,  in  one  particular, 
the  historic  gift  elaborately  developed.  He  could  live 
and  make  his  puppets  live  in  the  trappings  of  a  past  time, 
and  that  by  means  the  most  legitimate  ;  but  he  was  un- 
able to  view  any  period  as  it  appeared  to  its  occupants. 
So  though  he  could  see  acutely,  his  eye  was  constantly 
encumbered  with  relative  adjustments.  It  was  with  an 
intrinsically  British  provincial  imagination  that  he 
measured  Paris,  though  he  knew  it  so  well ;  and  it  was 
only  by  their  divergence  from  the  genteel  sentimentality 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  he  was  able  so 
imperfectly  to  value  the  humourists  of  the  eighteenth. 
He  once  described  himself  by  implication  as  a 
"  mutinous  Cockney  ",  and  the  description  occasionally 
fits  him  to  perfection,  for  one  of  the  illuminative  qualities 
of  the  Cockney  is  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  his  own 
limitations,  and  what  was  it  but  an  irritable  sense  of 
them  which  became  responsible  for  "  The  Book  of 
Snobs  "?  Thackeray's  intellectual  nostril  could  detect 
a  snob  anywhere,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a 
fierce  gift  for  detection  in  the  possession  of  anyone  who 
was  not  something  of  a  snob  himself.  Disraeli  has 
given  us  that  view  of  him  in  S.  Barbe,  though  it  is  over- 
powered by  darker  colours.  Nor  did  Thackeray  by  his 
actions  so  much  reveal  the  defect — though  he  valued  the 
appreciation  of  the  great  at  something  above  its 
value — as  by  the  obsession  that  snobbishness  was 
everywhere  about  him.  He  had  that  virulent  sense 
of  it  that  those  have  for  the  taint  of  Eastern 
blood  who  are  themselves  infected.  His  "  Book 
of  Snobs  "  not  only  made  him  famous,  but  it  tied 
him  for  life  to  the  snob  idea,  from  which  he  could  onlv 
find  escape  when  dealing  with  a  century  to  which  the 
word  was  unknown. 

But  before  fame  came  to  him  he  had  done  work  which 
deserved  it  in  "  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon  ",  work  at 
first  so  entirely  unappreciated  that  it  did  not  appear  as 
a  book  in  England  during  his  lifetime.  In  its  failure 
there  lay  both  revelation  and  significance.  It  was  when 
Thackeray  was  most  typical  of  his  generation  that  he 
was  most  applauded.  As  its  sentimental  moralist  or 
the  vindictive  humourist  he  was  understood  of  his  times  ; 
as  a  master  of  irony  he  could  be  neglected. 

Such  a  combination  of  humour,  satire  and  sentiment 
was  puzzling  ;  if  it  had  not  been  indissoluble,  Thackerav's 
achievements  might  have  been  more  considerable.  In 

Barry  Lyndon  "  the  satirist  manages  to  elude  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  story  the  company  of  the  preacher 
and  the  clown.  The  entire  book  is  conceived  and  carried 
out  in  the  same  vein,  a  rare  thing  with  the  author ;  the 
humour  of  it,  which  was  likewise  the  humour  of  his  tem- 
perament keeps  throughout  a  sardonic  clarity,  and  its 
ironic  interpretations  can  still  challenge  comparison  with 
any  work  of  its  kind. 


Hut    Thackeray's    time,    which    could  Halter  the 

sentimental     presentment    of    a     rogue,  could  not 

understand     the    ironic    appreciation    of  one,  and 

the   author,    with    his    own    Insistence   on  heart  and 

helpfulness  as  the  criteria  of  art,  could  scarcely 
have  Censured  it.  Though  he  desired  most  of 
all  to  figure  as  a  social  reformer,  it  was  for  his  rogues 
that  he  kept  the  warmest  corner  of  his  heart,  and  it  was 
on  a  rogue  that  he  laid  the  abiding  foundations  of  his 
popularity  in  his  next  essay  in  portraiture — "  Vanity 
Fair  ".  Of  all  his  books  it  is  perhaps  the  one  most  com- 
pact of  his  defects  and  qualities.  It  is  shapeless  and 
inconsequent  ;  never  has  the  author  firm  control  of  its 
being,  and  the  progress  it  achieves  is  in  spite  of  his 
continual  interference,  "  as  a  man  and  a  brother  ",  with 
a  passion  for  sermonising.  He  is  dragged  at  the  heels 
of  his  characters,  explaining,  applauding,  apologising, 
enjoying  himself  immensely.  It  is  the  queerest  kind  of 
a  triumph,  but  a  triumph  it  is. 

It  is  a  satire  touched  with  varying  shades  of  carica- 
ture, the  very  type  to  suffer  most  from  paternal  inter- 
ferences. The  style,  admirably  simple  as  it  is,  becomes 
sometimes  intolerably  diffuse  ;  and  the  book  wanders  on 
after  the  story  is  ended.  Yet  by  the  sheer  vitality  of  its 
portraiture  the  book  lives  ;  a  vitality,  which,  in  the  lead- 
ing characters,  burns,  without  interference  from  the 
moralist,  with  steady  consistence  from  their  entrance, 
their  admirably  contrived  entrance,  to  their  end. 

Becky  especially  is  noticeable  as  being  made  all  of 
one  piece.  Her  pitiless  selfishness  sails  secure  through 
all  her  phases  ;  no  circumstance  alters,  no  bedaubed 
sentiment  attempts  to  palliate.  And  Rawdon  Crawley 
is  as  perfectly  the  gentlemanly  dandy  as  she  the  essen- 
tial minx.  "  Vanity  Fair  "  is  full  of  faults  but  it  is 
fuller  of  people.  One  remembers  them,  as  Thackeray 
used  to  remember  them,  not  as  people  we  have  read 
about,  but  as  a  community  in  which  we  have  lived. 
That  w  as  the  marvel  at  which  he  himself  wondered  ;  he 
was  unconscious  of  creating  them,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  there.  "  I  believe  perfectly  in  all  those 
people  ",  he  affirmed,  and  that  faith,  continuously  multi- 
plied, has  secured  his  fame. 

Had  he  left  his  genius  undistracted  there  would  have 
been  no  lapses  from  his  greatness,  but  his  clever  little 
facility  for  caricature,  or  his  ferment  of  sentiment,  was 
ever  urging  him  to  take  a  hand  himself.  Often  the  two 
are  in  conscious  opposition,  the  moralist  apologising  for 
the  other's  interest  in  people  of  whom  he  should 
be  ashamed,  and  frequently  his  interposition,  as  in 
"  Pendennis  ",  injures  irreparably  the  sense  of  charac- 
ter. "  What  a  shame  ",  he  exclaimed  when  re-reading 
the  story,  "  the  author  don't  write  a  complete  good 
book  !  "  But  completeness  is  scarcely  attainable  by  such 
collaboration. 

Perhaps  he  came  in  "  Esmond  "  nearest  to  that  com- 
pleteness. In  no  other  book  does  he  do  so  exactly  what 
he  tries  to  do,  or  keep  himself  and  his  characters  so 
well  in  hand.  He  had  escaped  from  himself  in  escap- 
ing from  his  century,  and  he  lost  his  own  constructive 
looseness  in  the  trammels  of  a  more  polished  style,  and 
to  our  increased  debt  for  some  inimitable  portraits  he 
adds  a  new  gift  of  writing  and  some  unforgettable 
scenes. 

And  if  in  "  The  Newcomes  "  he  seems  to  some  of  us 
to  have  passed  his  zenith,  a  small  world  of  indestructible 
existences  remains  to  make  reasonable  their  enshrine- 
ment  in  the  admirable  edition  which  Messrs.  Macmillan 
are  issuing,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,* 
which  many  may  be  pleased  to  possess  even  though  a 
fondness  for  other  methods  may  have  made  them  disin- 
clined to  repeat  the  pleasure  of  reading  him.  "A  big 
mass  of  a  soul,  but  not  strong  in  proportion",  was 
Carlvle's  summary  ;  and  it  is  the  magnitude  of  the  mass, 
of  which  all  must  be  conscious,  that  has  carried  him 
through  the  century. 


*  "The  Works  of  Thackeray."  In  20  vols.  London;  Mac- 
millan.   1911.      10s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 
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STUPIDITY  STREET. 

T  SAW  with  open  eyes 
Singing-birds  sweet 
Sold  in  the  shops  for 
The  people  to  eat, 
Sold  in  the  shops  of 
Stupidity  Street. 

I  saw  in  vision 
The  worm  in  the  wheat, 
And  in  the  shops  nothing 
For  people  to  eat, 
Nothing  for  sale  in 
Stupidity  Street. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 


SPITHEAD. 
By  George  A.  B.  Dewar. 

JOHNSON  thought  to  confound  Berkeley  by  striking 
some  piece  of  furniture,  a  table  or  chair,  and  prov- 
ing through  the  sound  that  matter  does  exist,  whilst 
Byron  equally  shallow  punned  that  when  Berkeley  said 
there  was  no  matter  it  didn't  matter.  But  not  the 
shallowest  man  has  ever  tried  to  make  light  of 
Landor's  saying — "  It  was  a  dream — Ah  !  what  is  not 
a  dream?  "  Is  anything  clearer  in  a  world  of  unreality 
than  the  dream-like  nature  of  must  things  which  we  are 
surrounded  by  ?  What  we  have  counted  the  most  real  or 
material  things  in  life  one  by  one  drop  into  dreams. 
Landor  was  uttering  no  paradox  ;  he  was  merely  putting 
into  one  of  those  haunting  lines  in  which  he  excelled  a 
profound  truth.  Time  long  gone  by  is  obviously  a 
dream.  Childhood  too  obviously  is  a  dream  when  we 
look  back  on  it — an  impossible  dream.  The  dead  who 
have  been  dead  five  or  six  years  are  the  most  undoubted 
dreams  of  all,  though  there  was  a  time  when  we  mistook 
them  for  the  most  convincing  real,  material  things  about 
us.  The  more  of  a  reality  to-day  the  more  of  a 
phantasm  to-morrow  is  the  usual  experience  in  life. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  apply  very  well  to  the 
great  show  at  Spithead  for  the  reason  that  actually 
during  the  review  the  whole  thing  was  Entirely  sug- 
gestive of  a  dream.  It  was  no  use  authorities  with  note 
books  and  compilers  of  naval  annuals  and  the  like  trying 
to  impress  one  with  the  monstrous  materialism  and 
reality  of  the  show,  bringing  great  rows  of  figures  to 
prove  that  the  solid  value  in  gold  of  these  vessels  ranged 
in  lints  which  had  no  beginning  and  no  end  amounted  to 
eighty-five  million  pounds  or  a  hundred  million  pounds 
without  the  foreign  ships  and  without  maintenance.  One 
heard  just  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  1897,  and  how 
unreal  such  arithmetic  must  be  is  simply  proved  by  look- 
ing at  the  official  list  for  1897.  The  millions  are  dotted 
down  on  that  paper  too  and  the  ships  ;  but  these  very 
figures  and  names  of  fourteen  years  ago  well  illustrate 
the  hollowness  of  the  superstition  about  reality  and  fact 
and  matter,  for  the  names  are  largely  names  of  vessels 
thai  do  not  exist.  One  remembered  by  chance  the  name 
of  a  solitary  vessel  in  the  far-off  vision  of  fourteen  years 
ago,  the  "  Terrible  ",  and  asked  whether  she  was  at 
Spithead  to-day;  one  seemed  to  recall  her  as  the  most 
wonderful-looking  ship,  immense  in  length,  conveying 
the  idea  beyond  all  the  others  of  speed  and  ruthless 
strength.  But  the  authority  laughed  at  such  fancies, 
and  told  us  that  to-day  antique  cruisers  of  that  kind 
would  be  quite  useless,  offering  nothing  but  a  target  for 
the  enemies'  guns. 

The  list  of  ships  in  '97  is  just  a  curiosity  to-day. 
As  for  the  list  of  '87  it  is  as  much  to  the  point  for 
war  purposes  as  Homer's  would  be.  So  even  the  people 
who  insist  on  matter,  and  believe  we  only  dream  at  night 
when  asleep,  banish  the  fleets  of  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  world  of  reality.  Even  they,  without  knowing  it, 
are  with  Landor. 

But  at  Spithead  to-day  one  need  not  after  all  go  back 


to  '97  or  '87  to  find  a  spectral  fleet  anchored  in  a  spectral 
sea.  It  was  there  on  24  June  191 1.  At  a  great  military 
review  or  a  march  past  the  dream-like  nature  of  the 
thing  is  masked.  The  glitter  and  constant  movement  and 
sound  of  troops  and  horses  give  an  impression  of  reality. 
At  the  sea  review  it  is  wholly  different.  Some  people 
were  complaining  at  Spithead  of  the  immobility  of  it 
all.  They  would  have  liked  the  ships  to  caper  about, 
or  perhaps  go  through  some  sort  of  gridiron  exercise. 
The  two  rounds  of  salutes — twenty-one  from  each  ship 
according  to  somebody  who  knew  by  counting  or  other 
means — did  not  satisfy  their  wish  for  sound  and 
action  ;  which  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  consider- 
ing how  small  was  the  volume  of  smoke  and  tongue  of 
flame  from  each  gun  and  how  soon  the  thunder  ceased 
to  reverberate.  But  the  strange  thing  is  that  they 
should  wish  for  action  and  sound  and  the  stir  of  life 
at  all  on  such  an  occasion.  In  the  stillness  and  setness 
of  the  scene  was  its  glory  and  charm  for  the  eye  and 
imagination! 

When  the  King's  yacht  and  its  attendants  glided 
down  the  line,  the  people  who  longed  for  sound  and 
action  began  to  take  heart ;  they  thought  now  at 
least  they  would  have  life  and  emotion.  The  pageant 
would  turn  into  something  like  a  live,  glowing,  exciting 
pageant.  What  happens  is  the  exact  reverse.  The 
pageant  grows  more  dreamlike,  mysterious,  insubstan- 
tial than  ever.  The  line  of  reviewing  yachts  glide  up 
and  down  the  lines  of  phantom  ships  of  battles  that  may 
never  be  with  a  smoothness  and  regularity  that  oddly 
recall  the  progress  by  mimic  water  which  one  has  some- 
times seen  on  the  stage  ;  and  the  figures  ranged  on  the 
decks,  as  one  sees  the  thing  in  birdseye,  look  like 
mimes.  But  the  resemblance  to  some  stage  effect  ends 
at  this.  At  the  theatre  things  are  distinctly  realistic  on 
the  whole.  There  is  no  dreaming  in  the  dramatic  busi- 
ness. If  we  want  to  feel  the  solid  earth  beneath  us, 
and  get  away  from  the  dangerous  philosophies  of  Berke- 
ley or  of  Landor,  we  can  go  to  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays 
or  to  a  dancing  one  at  the  Gaiety. 

The  setting  was  finely  true  to  the  scene,  as  it  has 
been  true  to  every  great  ship  scene  one  can  remember 
since  the  review  of  1887  at  Spithead — a  phantasmagory 
of  ships  along  a  coast  and  on  a  strip  of  sea  full  always 
of  phantom  effects.  In  the  Solent — the  British  Ocean 
one  of  Blaeu's  fine  old  picture  maps  names  it — there 
are  no  doubt  days  when  we  get  great  baths  of  sea  glow 
and  colour.  I  have  now  and  then  seen  seas  approaching 
the  blues  of  sapphire  and  of  lapis  lazuli,  and  seas  of 
gem-clear,  gem-hard  emerald  too,  off  Hengistbury  and 
from  the  cliff  at  Alum,  which  appear  almost  as  sensuous 
and  material  as  colour  can  be.  I  have  not  seen  it  laid 
on  with  a  much  bigger  brush  even  in  mid  June  off 
the  stack  rocks  at  Trevalga,  save  that  there  one  gloated 
on  the  miles  and  miles  of  it  spread  clean  away  even 
to  Lundy  Island  ;  I  could  not  see  that  it  was  very  much 
deeper  and  richer  in  the  Tyrrhenian  in  April  off  the 
wonderful  gleaming  coast  by  Solunto.  One  finds  about 
the  Solent,  too,  those  very  hard  ruled  horizon  lines, 
sharp  as  crystal  edges,  that  are  characteristic  of  those 
immensely  thick,  solid-looking  enamel  or  paint-blue 
waters  of  the  South.  But  that  is  a  little  more  towards 
the  open  sea  and  channel,  off  Milford,  say,  or  off  Hen- 
gistbury Head.  Within  the  Solent  itself  and  about 
Spithead,  the  tendency  is  for  everything  to  be  toned 
down  and  chastely  refined  ;  and  the  result  is  commonly 
a  scene  of  etherial,  attenuated  land  and  waterscapes ; 
low,  pale  coasts  that  at  a  few  miles  distance  appear 
lifted  clean  into  the  air;  straight,  narrow  strips  of 
film  above  a  filmy  sea  ;  and,  faintly  seen  beyond  and 
over  these,  dove-tinted  objects  that  might  be  clouds 
or  might  be  hills.  There  is  not  a  day  through  the 
Solent's  year  perhaps  which  does  not  present  some 
such  elfin  scenes  as  these  ;  and  when  a  great  ship  host 
is  steaming  or  riding  at  anchor  there  it  is  vassalled  by 
this  magic  maze  and  brought  into  the  scheme  of  insub- 
stantial things.    It  suffers — 

"  A  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

So  night  descends  on  the  phantom  fleet  in  its  faery 
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setting  ;  and  we  return  to  grasp  al  the  familiar  every- 
day dreams  we  call  haul  fact.  But  though  we  may 
talk  of  symbols  and  so  forth,  of  the  battleship  as  the 
symbol  of  might  in  an  empire,  the  meaning  and  result 
of  such  a  great  sea  spectacle  are  really  obscure.  All 
we  can  feel  for  sure  is  that  there  is  not  here  the  simple, 
concrete  fact  that  figures  and  scales  would  have  us 
suppose.  The  world  of  dead  matter  is  after  all  as 
mysterious  and  inaccessible  to  our  understanding  as 
the  world  of  spirit.  Shelley,  far  wiser  than  Johnson  or 
Byron,  fully  recognised  the  elusiveness  of  all  around 
him,  finding  in  "  life  and  all  the  rest  a  mockery  "  :  yet 
Shelley,  far  more  foolish  than  they,  thought  he  could 
fathom  the  mysteries  by  escaping  out  of  the  twilight 
into  the  dark.  He  had  the  extraordinary  delusion  when 
his  friend  plucked  him  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
where  he  lay  like  a  conger  eel,  that  in  another  moment 
he  would  have  solved  the  riddle  ! 


FIELD  OF  GOLD. 
By  John  Vaughan,  Canon  of  Winchester. 


HEX,  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost  ",  Shakespeare 
sings — 


"  When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadow  s  with  delight  ", 

there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  "  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow 
hue  "  the  poet  is  referring  to  the  plants  we  now  call 
buttercups.  It  is  strange  that  the  word  "  buttercup  " 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  who 
mentions  so  many  of  the  familiar  names  of  English 
wild  flowers,  but  it  may  be  that  the  word  was  not  in 
common  use  in  his  day.  For  it  is  not  found,  I  notice, 
in  William  Turner's  "  Names  of  Herbes  "  published 
in  1548,  nor  in  Gerard's  Herbal,  nor  in  Culpepper, 
nor'  even,  I  think,  in  Izaak  Walton's  "  Compleat 
Angler  ".  It  is  just  possible  that  the  honest  fisher- 
man is  referring  to  buttercups  under  the  obscure  name 
of  "  culverkeys  "  when  in  the  quiet  pasture  scene,  he 
sees,  sitting  under  a  willow-tree  by  the  water-side,  and 
looking  down  the  meadows,  "  here  a  boy  gathering 
lilies  and  lady-smocks,  and  there  a  girl  cropping  culver- 
keys  and  cowslips,  all  to  make  garlands  suitable  to  the 
pleasant  month  of  May  ".  For  old  Nicholas  Culpepper 
tells  us,  in  his  Herbal  published  within  a  few  months 
of  the  "  Compleat  Angler  ",  that  the  ranunculus  has 
names  "  almost  enough  to  make  up  a  Welshman's  pedi- 
gree, if  he  fetch  no  farther  than  John  of  Gaunt,  or 
William  the  Conqueror  ".  Among  them  he  enumerates 
"  frog's-foot,  crowfoot,  gold  knobs,  gold  cups,  king's 
knob,  Baffiners,  troilflowers,  polts,  locket  goulions,  and 
butterfloures  ".  Still  John  Ray  in  his  "  Catalogue  of 
Cambridge  plants  ",  the  first  local  Flora  ever  published 
in  England,  which  appeared  a  few  years  later,  calls 
ranunculus  repens  "  the  common  creeping  crow- 
foot or  butter-cups  ". 

But  whatever  the  spring  song  of  Shakespeare  meant 
by  "cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue",  we  shall  all  agree 
that  the  buttercups  in  June,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  hay-harvest,  do  "paint  the  meadows  with  delight". 
They  are  now  in  their  glory.  From  the  rail- 
way carriage  window,  on  the  line  between  Woodbridge 
and  Halesworth  I  noticed  long  vistas  of  level 
meadow-land,  running  like  a  golden  creek  along 
the  course  of  some  sluggish  stream,  resplendent 
with  yellow  buttercups.  Nearer  the  sea,  on  the  wide 
flat  marshy  pastures  that  border  the  river  Bligh 
between  Wenhaston  and  Walberswick,  they  were 
specially  'beautiful.  At  a  little  distance  the  appearance 
was  that  of  a  veritable  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  On  a 
closer  acquaintance  other  flowers  were  seen  mingling 
with  the  prevailing  buttercups.  What  Ruskin  calls 
fi  Shakespeare's  peculiar  joy  " — the  infinite  sweetness 
of  the  meadows — was  here  felt  in  its  full  perfection.  In 
places  red  spikes  of  rumex  and  the  rosy  flowers  of  the 


ragged  robin  blended  with  the  yellow  ranunculus.  The 
sweet  music  of  the  skylark  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.  Several  stately  herons  were  standing  motion- 
less in  the  shallow  tide.  A  redshank  rose  from  beside 
a  tall  tussock  of  grass  uttering  its  wild  cry.  Peewits 
tumbled  about  in  the  air  above  the  flowering  plain  which 
glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

Most  of  the  buttercups  in  the  marshy  meadows  along 
the  course  of  the  river  Bligh  belonged  to  the  species 
Ranunculus  acris  or  the  meadow  crowfoot,  though 
large  numbers  of  the  bulbous  buttercup  (R.  bulbosus), 
known  at  once  by  its  retlexed  sepals,  were  present. 
The  buttercup  family  is  a  large  one,  and  to  enumerate 
all  the  species  would,  as  Nicholas  Culpepper  says,  "  tire 
the  patience  of  Socrates  himself  ".  And  since,  with 
Nicholas  Culpepper,  we  have  "  not  attained  to  the  spirit 
of  Socrates  ",  it  will  be  better  only  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  more  conspicuous.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  tribe  embraces  several  members  of  which 
the  most  aristocratic  family  need  not  be  ashamed.  Two 
of  them  indeed  are  of  so  choice  a  nature  as  only  to 
be  found  in  one  locality  respectively  in  the  British  Isles. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  member,  the  celery-leaved 
crowfoot,  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  distributed  species 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  as  abundantly 
in  America,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  it  is 
in  our  own  marshes  here  at  home.  Another  member 
of  the  family,  the  tall  and  stately  spearwort  (R.  lingua, 
L.),  with  lanceolate  bright  green  leaves,  and  large 
handsome  flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  is  one  of  our  choicest  species,  but  local 
and  rare.  The  lovely  little  celandine,  which  stars 
our  banks  in  early  spring,  was  the  special  favourite  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth.  More  than  one  of  his  lyrical 
poems  is  addressed  to  this  humble  plant.  "  There's  a. 
flower  ",  he  sings, 

"  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  little  celandine." 

Almost  all  the  members  of  the  crowfoot  family  are 
of  a  "  furious  biting  nature  ",  but  the  buttercup  of  our 
meadows  bears  the  specific  name  acris  from  its  excep- 
tionally acrid  qualities.  The  leaves  and  root  of  the 
plant,  "  stamped  "  and  made  into  an  ointment,  will,  if 
applied  to  the  body,  quickly  raise  a  blister,,  and  among 
the  old  herbalists  was  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cantharides.  Indeed,  it  is  a  wonder,  says  Sir  John  Hill, 
knight  of  the  Polar  star,  that  "it  is  not  more  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  we  are  at  present  so  fond  of  foreign 
medicines  that  these  things  are  not  minded  ".  Still, 
it  was  sometimes  employed  with  marvellous  results. 
"  Many  ",  says  Gerard,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  do 
use  to  tie  a  little  of  the  herbe  stamped  with  salt  unto 
any  of  the  fingers,  against  the  pain  of  the  teeth,  which 
medicine  seldome  faileth  ;  for  it  causeth  greater  paine 
in  the  finger  than  was  in  the  tooth,  by  the  meancs 
whereof  the  greater  paine  taketh  away  the  lesser  ". 
We  also  learn  that  "  cunning  beggars  do  use  to  stamp 
the  leaves  and  lay  it  unto  their  legs  and  arms,  which 
causeth  such  filthy  ulcers  as  we  dayly  see  (among  such 
wicked  vagabonds)  to  move  the  people  the  more  to 
pittie  ". 

It  is  curious  that  the  popular  name  of  "  buttercup  " 
was  given  to  the  plant  under  a  mistake.  It  was  com- 
monly supposed,  and  the  belief  is  still  a  general  one, 
that  the  richer  colour  of  butter,  often  noticed  during 
their  season  of  bloom,  was  due  to  the  cattle  feeding 
upon  the  yellow  flowers.  But,  as  Linnaeus  pointed  out 
long  ago,  neither  cows  nor  horses  will  feed  upon  the 
meadow  crowfoot,  and  even  pigs  refuse  it.  When, 
however,  the  plant  is  cut  and  made  into  hay,  the  noxious 
qualities  disappear. 

In  spite,  however,  of  its  hurtful  and  inji'rious  nature, 
this  "  fiery  and  hot-spirited  herb  of  Mar.-,  "  is  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  The 
beauty  of  our  meadows  is  at»its  height  when,  in  the 
words  of  an  old  ballad,  "  the  crowfoot  gilds  the  flowerie 
grasse  ". 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

WESTMINSTER   ABBEY   AND  THE 
CORONATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  Grosvenor  Road,  Westminster  S.W. 

22  June  191 1. 

Sir,— In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review 
I  ventured  to  offer  a  protest  mainly  on  aesthetic  and 
archaeological  grounds  against  Westminster  Abbey 
being  made  the  scene  of  Coronations,  but  there  is  an 
aspect  of  the  situation  that  has  aroused  feelings  of  pain 
amongst  the  members  of  all  denominations.  The  House 
of  God  has  been  turned  into  a  carpenter's  shop,  its  hal- 
lowed aisles  have  been  made  to  reverberate  with  the 
sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer  and  the  tramp  of  "  rude 
mechanicals  ".  The  graves  of  the  Illustrious  Dead, 
the  Captains  and  the  Kings,  and  men  that  kept  the  world 
in  awe  and  who  burnt  themselves  out  like  torches  to 
light  the  way  to  England's  greatness,  have  been  littered 
with  refuse,  and  heavy  baulks  of  timber  laid  across 
them  to  support  the  weight  of  a  multitude  of  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  assembled  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  and  satisfy  an  appetite  for  spectacle. 

It  is  written,  "  My  House  shall  be  called  the  House 
of  Prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  .  .  .  "?  A  theatre  !  I 
do  not  of  course  include  in  my  indictment  the  great 
officers  of  State,  the  honoured  representatives  of  our 
Dominions  and  others  who  have  a  prescriptive  right  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony,  but  there  were  hundreds 
of  "  guests  "  on  the  Earl  Marshal's  list  who  had  no 
locus  standi  whatever,  and  who  might  with  more  pro- 
priety have  been  given  free  accommodation  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  "  Authorities  ",  whoever  such 
authorities  may  be,  have  to  their  shame  announced  their 
intention  of  suspending  Divine  Service  for  over  two 
months  and  throwing  open  the  Abbey  to  sightseers  at 
so  much  a  head  in  order  that  these  may  gloat  their  eyes 
upon  the  trappings  of  Royalty  as  evidenced  by  the  com- 
bined arts  of  the  decorator  and  upholsterer  !  It  is  no 
palliation  of  the  scandal — for  such  it  undoubtedly  is — 
to  say  that  the  takings  will  be  devoted  to  the  Church 
Restoration  Fund,  and  that  i:he  practice  was  adopted  on 
similar  occasions  during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Edward  VII.  In  days  of  old  the  Church  cer- 
tainly resorted  to  some  questionable  methods  for  raising 
funds,  but  it  would  have  shrunk  from  adopting  such  an 
irreligious  expedient  as  that  proposed  by  the  guardians 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  Further,  the  aforesaid  Authori- 
ties, in  their  frantic  and  unseemly  desire  to  make  money, 
and  regardless  of  the  vandalism,  have  erected  against 
the  building  a  coronation  stand,  thus  utilising  the  conse- 
crated precincts  of  a  sacred  edifice — and  such  an  edifice 
too — as  an  amphitheatre  for  purposes  of  gain.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  a  national  possession,  and  its  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  as  such  should  form  a  charge  on 
the  Public  Exchequer — or  better  still,  be  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people — than  whom 
there  can  be  no  more  conscientious  or  generous  trustees. 

I  humbly  appeal  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  as  Head 
of  the  Church  ;  I  appeal  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all 
denominations — for  sectarian  differences  should  be  laid 
aside  in  such  a  cause — to  save  their  Abbey  from  the 
profanation  of  being  turned  into  a  money-making  con- 
cern, and  by  those  who  should  have  regarded  its 
honourable  usage  as  their  first  care. 

If  it  should  be  his  Majesty's  will  to  command  the 
abandonment  of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  Restoration  Fund  has  suffered  corre- 
sponding loss,  then  let  the  thousands,  nay  millions,  who 
came  to  pay  homage  to  their  King,  take  over  the  obliga- 
tion by  uniting  in  a  thanksoffering  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  blessings  vouchsafed  us  as  a  nation,  and  for  having 
given  to  us  as  ruler  the  man  on  whose  brow  there  has 
just  been  placed  the  supreme  emblem  of  earthly  power. 

In  all  probability  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print 
the  authorities  will  have  carried  out  their  project  ;  in 
which  case  I  can  only  leave  it  to  my  countrymen  to  recon- 
cile, if  they  can,  this  practical  exposition  of  the  casuistry 


that  the  end  justify  the  means,  with  their  traditions  as 
a  religious-minded  people. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hermann  Erskine. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  June  191 1 . 

Sir, --In  your  article  on  "The  Church  and  the 
Empire  ",  in  your  last  issue,  you  remark  that  "  The 
Anglican  Church  is  still  very  much  a  force  ".  You  also 
rightly  ask  the  question  "  How  has  this  same  Church 
.  .  .  projected  itself  into  the  life  of  the  growing  com- 
munities beyond  the  seas?"  and  you  speak  of  the 
secondary  position  which  it  holds  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple. 
The  Church  was  never  planted  in  its  fulness  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Empire  in  days  gone  by.  A  few  priests 
may  have  been  sent  to  minister  to  the  scattered  settlers, 
but  bishops  were  never  sent.  A  writer  in  a  Nova  Scotia 
paper  in  November  last  said  :  "  The  policy  of  the 
Church  at  Home  was  most  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies.  From  1608  till  1783, 
a  period  of  175  years,  the  Church  in  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  United  States  was  absolutely  re- 
fused a  Bishop.  The  Church  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Canada,  after  the  establishment  of  regular  services 
at  Annapolis  Royal  in  1710,  remained  seventy-seven 
years  before  a  Bishop  was  given  to  the  overseas 
Dominion.  In  South  Africa  .  .  .  nearly  half  a  century 
elapsed.  ...  In  Australia  forty-eight  years  were 
allowed  to  elapse  before  a  Bishop  was  given  to  that 
country.  Similar  stories  might  be  told  of  the  planting 
of  the  Church  in  other  lands."  On  this,  the  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue  remarked  :  "  If  the  primi- 
tive Church  had  waited  to  consecrate  Bishops,  mis- 
sionary or  otherwise,  till  a  salary  of  at  least  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  assured,  we  should 
in  all  probability  have  been  heathen  to-day." 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham  are  true  :  "  The  position  of  the  Episcopate 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  simply  ludicrously  in- 
adequate." 

One  can  thank  God  that  on  all  sides  the  question  is 
being  faced.  In  the  United  States,  in  Canada  both  East 
and  West,  in  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa,  movements 
for  the  formation  of  new  dioceses  are  on  foot.  In 
England  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  enormous.  The  main  difficulty  is  that 
it  is  hard  to  convince  the  average  Churchman  that  it 
is  his  business,  that  he  ought  to  study  it  and  to  sup- 
port it,  and,  as  the  Bishop  of  Thetford  said  in  a  recent 
Charge,  "  It  is  simply  scandalous  and  cowardly  to  leave 
the  whole  work  of  the  Church  to  the  officers  and  the 
women  ". 

I  will  gladly  send  papers  on  the  question,  free  of 
charge,  to  any  who  may  wish  for  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Edward  Harding  Firth, 
Org.  Sec.  of  the  Additional  Bishoprics  Committee. 


CORONATION  HONOURS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belston,  N.  Devon,  26  June  191 1. 
Sir, — A  note  in  the  "  Saturday  "  of  24  June  calls  for 
comment,  which  I  trust  you  will  not  reject,  as,  in  read- 
ing your  remarks  on  the  Viscounty  conferred  upon  Lord 
Elibank,  one  would  conclude  that  the  father  who  "  gat 
so  good  a  son  "  was  himself  of  the  young  "  Master's  " 
politics.  Such,  I  have  reason  to  think,  is  not  the  case  ; 
nor,  happily,  is  the  old  Baron,  if  new  Viscount,  any- 
thing but  a  right  representative  of  his  historic  house — 
in  other  words  he,  at  all  events,  is  not  one  of  the  "  new 
Radical  peers",  however  much  his  son's  (and  heir's) 
exploits  might  tender  the  notion,  whose  boots  the  journal 
you  quote  is  so  proud  to  black. 

Yours  trulv, 

M.  B. 
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THE  IRISH  PLAYERS. 
To  the  Editor  ol  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cardiff. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  as  one  of  the  founders  and 
trainers  ol  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Abbey 
Theatre  company,  to  clear  away  one  or  two  wrong 
notions  that  people,  outside  Dublin,  have  concerning 
them  ? 

In  London  they  are  sometimes  w  ritten  about  as  though 
they  were  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre.  They  have  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1901.  The  plays  by  Irish 
writers  produced  by  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  were 
acted  by  English  professional  actors.  That  was  what 
gave  rise  to  the  company  now  playing  at  the  Court 
Theatre.  My  brother  (\Y.  G.  Fay)  and  myself  thought 
that  Irish  plays  should  be  acted  by  Irish  actors.  We 
had  read  how  Ole  Bull  had  started  the  Norwegian 
National  Theatre  with  a  company  of  eight  or  nine 
amateurs  who  had  answered  his  advertisement ;  we  knew 
of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  amateur,  Antoine,  and 
his  comrades  of  the  Theatre  Libre  ;  and  we  remembered 
that  the  Theatre  Illustre  was,  at  the  outset,  merely  a 
collection  of  amateurs.  So  we  resolved  to  try  to  do  in 
Ireland  what  had  been  done  elsewhere,  and  we  formed 
and  trained  an  amateur  company,  feeling  sure  that  the 
plays  would  come  if  a  company  existed  to  act  them.  The 
plays  came  readily  enough,  the  first  to  entrust  his  work 
to  us  being  the  poet-painter  JE,  who  gave  us  his 
"  Deidre  ".  We  did  not  think  we  could  do  without 
a  stage  manager,  or  as  he  is  now  called  "  producer  ". 
That  position  was  filled  by  my  brother,  who  possessed 
the  necessary  expert  knowledge,  gained  by  seven  years' 
varied  experience  on  the  professional  stage.  He  laid 
down  the  principles  that  governed  the  acting  up  to  the 
time  he  and  I  left  the  Abbey  Theatre,  three  years  ago. 
He  was  always  very  much  against  anything  that  would 
distract  the  attention  of  the  audience  when  "  some  neces- 
sary question  of  the  play  "  was  "  then  to  be  con- 
sidered ".  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  allowed  the 
"business"  objected,  to  by  your  correspondent,  nor, 
knowing  the  late  Mr.  Synge's  ideas  about  the  acting 
of  his  plays,  do  I  think  he  would  have  countenanced  it. 
Mr.  Synge  was  present  at  most  of  the  rehearsals  of 
"The  Playboy".  The  company  had,  in  our  time,  no 
say  in  the  stage  management.  They  needed  a  lot  of 
teaching  up  to  the  time  we  left  the  Abbey  Theatre,  and 
they  need  it  still  more  now.  I  have  had  them  all  through 
my  hands,  except  one  or  two  newcomers,  and  know  well 
what  their  abilities  and  defects  are.  I  saw  some  of 
their  work  recently  and  I  should  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
"superb  "  in  connexion  with  it.  A  company  without 
a  stage  manager  is  like  an  orchestra  without  a  con- 
ductor, and  the  Abbey  Theatre  company  requires  very 
special  handling- 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  J.  Fay. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

57  Constantine  Road,  Hampstead  N.W., 
27  June. 

Sir, — In  dealing  with  my  previous  letter  "  P.  J."  says 
"  There  can  be  no  serious  criticism  of  acting  till  there 
is  an  art  of  acting  ".  That  was  precisely  my  point,  that 
when  serious  actors  did  come  to  London  "  P.  J .  "  treated 
them  as  he  would  treat  the  ordinary  West  End  actor — 
by  "personal  preference".  Secondly,  "P.  J."  very 
cleverly  turns  my  word  "destructive"  to  dialectical 
uses.  Destructive  of  what?  Destructive  of  his  own 
previous  statement,  not  of  any  theory  of  acting.  "  No 
player  is  ever  in  the  picture  who  has  no  business  to  be 
there.  .  ."  "  Mr.  Sinclair's  fascinations  are  even 
perilous  .  .  .  drawing  one's  attention  from  players 
who  are  doing  things  more  pertinent  to  the  scheme  of 
the  play."  But,  leaving  the  obvious,  not  "apparent" 
destructiveness,  I  would  look  at  the  theory  of  acting 


1'.  J.  "  has  "  destroyed  ".  It  is  that  this  actor  is  a  big 
drum,  that  a  s.i i  rusophonc,  a  third  another  instrument, 

nothing  more.  Who  holds  that  theory?  Not  Mr.  [den 
Payne,  whom  "I'.  J."  quotes,  who,'  on  the  contrary, 
believes  in  freedom,  and  himself  tells  tlx-  story  o!  the 
Russian  Company  round  the  table.  Certainly  not  I.  '  A 
player  of  genius  cannot  he  rid  ol  his  personality."  Lord 
save  us— two  and  two  make  lour.  Wc  all  know  about 
these  things.  The  artistic  personality  is  the  a.  tor. 
Every  actor  worth  his  salt  puts  something  of  his  own 
into  a  part  ;  he  is  a  creative  artist ;  and  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a 
genius;  and  what  does  it  all  come  to  save  that  "  I\  J." 
thinks  I  think  Mr.  Sinclair  a  mere  music-hall  funny 
man  whereas  I  really  think  his  creative  genius  became 
changed  into  additixe  talent,  and  required  the  restrain- 
ing outside  eye  of  the  critical  producer?  Mr.  Payne 
represses  the  latter  and  encourages  the  former  sort  of 
I  reedom. 

Thirdly,  "  The  Playboy  has  been  turned  a  likely  gaffer 
in  the  end  of  all.  .  .  .  This  is  as  much  the  climax  of 
the  play  as  is  the  grief  of  Pegeen,  and  Mr.  Sinclair's 
refusal  to  give  up  the  stage  at  this  moment  is  again 
justified  ".  Ah,  there  we're  coming  to  it.  This  is  the 
real  critic-ism;  this  is  the  real  defence  of  Mr.  Sinclair; 
it  is  hardly  convincing,  however,  even  so,  for  it  implies 
collaboration  between  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Synge  in  the 
actual  writing  of  the  play. 

Fourthly,  "  P.  J."  gives  up  the  above  argument  and 
says  he  lost  nothing  of  Pegeen's  sorrow  for  all  that  Mr. 
Sinclair  could  do.  I  cannot  follow  him  here  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  effort  to  have  it  both  ways).  There  is  a 
laughter  on  the  stage  not  destructive  of  but  emphatic 
of  pathos.  But  Mr.  Sinclair  made  Synge  at  this  moment 
to  be  richly  comic,  and  no  man  in  an  audience  can 
contain  in  his  bosom  at  once  the  comic  rollick  and  the 
tragic  thrill.  And  no  sound  dramatist  ever  gave  an 
audience  the  choice.  But,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Sinclair  played 
it,  there  was  no  choice. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leonard  Inkster. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION  SHOPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Animal  Defence  and  Anti-Vivisection 
Society,  170  Piccadilly  W. , 

26  June  191 1. 

Sir, — My  society  is  responsible  for  one  of  the  two 
anti-vivisection  shops  to  which  Mr.  Stephen  Paget  has 
drawn  attention  in  your  columns.  He  calls  such  shops 
"  a  very  evil  and  shameful  thing  ".  I  quite  agree  that 
the  vivisectional  apparatus  and  the  pictures  of  vivisec- 
tional  operations,  reproduced  from  physiological  text- 
books and  journals,  which  are  on  view,  are  "  very  evil 
and  shameful  "  things,  but  the  remedy  does  not  lie  with 
the  anti-vivisectionists.  It  is  our  painful  duty  to  bring 
such  pictures  and  the  facts  brought  out  in  evidence 
before  the  present  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  and  we  intend  to  continue  this 
work  of  enlightment  until  the  cruelties  of  which 
we  complain  are  abolished.  Personally,  I  welcome 
criticism  of  our  methods  and  publications.  If  Mr. 
Paget  will  visit  our  shop  in  Piccadilly  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  show  him  everything,  and  if  he  can  find  that  the 
leaflet  which  we  distribute  broadcast,  and  which  con- 
tains the  admissions  of  inspectors  and  vivisectors  with 
regard  to  the  infliction  of  pain  under  the  present  Act, 
is  inaccurate,  I  am  willing  to  pay  £100  to  any  charity 
he  may  select  which  is  not  connected  with  vivisection. 

Yours  faithfully, 

L.  Lixd-af-Hageby, 

Hon.  General  Secretary. 
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REVIEWS. 

PATTER  CHA1TER. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Alfred  Austin,  Poet  Laureate, 
1835-1910."  2  vols.  London:  Macmillan.  1911. 
24s.  net. 

MR.   ALFRED    AUSTIN'S   father,  grandfather, 
and  great-grandfather  were  woolstaplers.  One 
may  not  know  exactly  what  a  woolstapler  is  or  was, 
and  perhaps  one  does  not  care  ;  but,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literature,  the  fact  is  of  much  greater  moment 
than  might  be  imagined.    First,  as  to  woolstaplers  in 
general.      For  reasons  which  will  soon  be  apparent, 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  in  his  "  Autobiography  "  prints  a 
page-long  quotation  from  an  encyclopaedia  which  gives 
a  full  exposition  of  the  origin  and  ancient  practice  of 
woolstapling.    A  valuable  bonus  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's 
readers  is  this  extract,  for  it  informs  them  in  detail 
upon   a   topic  of  wide  interest,   and  the  "Autobio- 
graphy ",  though  costing  twenty-four  shillings  net,  is, 
of  course,  cheaper  than  an  encyclopaedia.    The  Poet 
Laureate  reminds  us  that  woolstapling  was  an  honour- 
able trade,  a  branch  of  commerce  of  exceptional  interest 
and   importance,    that   "  woolstaplers   often   lived  in 
moated  houses  of  striking  architectural  beauty  ",  and 
that,  according  to  Green  the  historian,  "  the  wool  trade 
especially  held  a  place  of  distinction  in  the  common 
esteem.    They  who  followed  it  lived  like  gentlemen 
and  rejoiced  in  a  superior  station  ".    All  this  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  and  his  forebears,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  Poet  Laureate  comes  of  honest  middle- 
class  commercial  stock.    Any  doubt  that  one  may  have 
had    upon    this    point    is    now    definitely  removed. 
But    this    is    not    quite    what    the    Poet  Laureate 
wishes    to    demonstrate.      Other    people    have  had 
relatives   in  the  wool   trade,  and  the  world  has  not 
needed  to  know  it.     Now  listen  to  Mr.  Austin.    "  In 
moments  of  playful  fancy,  I  have  diverted  myself  by 
remembering  that  Shakespeare's  father  is  described  by. 
earlier  biographers  as  a  woolstapler,  according  to  the 
different  meaning  of  the  term  in  those  days,  and  that 
the  guild  to  which  the  great  Florentine  poet  belonged 
was  the  guild  of  the  woolcombers.    Such  mental  ances- 
try may  inoffensively  be  recalled,  since  none  can  hope 
to  approach  the  supreme  greatness  of  those  poetic 
Dioscuri. " 

"  Mental  ancestry  "  !  "  Poetic  Dioscuri  "  !  Mr. 
Austin  does  not  claim  equality  with  Shakespeare  and 
Dante.  His  modesty  does  not  permit  him;  but  he 
points  out  a  coincidence,  which,  as  the  modern  French- 
man would  say,  "  prete  bigrement  a  rever  ". 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Austin,  all  in  close  touch  with  the 
wool  trade  !  How  obvious  it  is,  this  elective  affinity 
which  associates  poetical  genius  with  the  stapling,  the 
combing,  and  the  gathering  of  wool.  Clearly,  that 
which  makes  a  poet  is,  to  quote  the  fine  lines  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  himself  (the  last  of  which  in  particular  is 
a  gem), 

".    .    .    that  w  ith  which  our  breath  we  bring 
Into  the  world  we  know  not  whence, 
That  needs  nor  care  nor  fostering 
Because  an  instinct  and  a  sense." 

The  Poet  Laureate's  ancestors  included  a  "  mineral 
agent  ",  who  "  was  that  extraordinary  thing  a  Roman 
Catholic  Puritan  ",  and  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  who 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  Rotten  Borough.  His 
mother  was  not  "  intellectually  clever  "  but  "  supremely 
intelligent  "  ;  and  a  proof  of  her  artistic  tendency  is  that 
she  once  purchased  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  Delia 
Seggiola  for  ^"15,  which  diverted  the  youthful  Alfred 
Austin's  attention  from  his  morning  prayers. 

Yet  another  coincidence,  which  demonstrates  how 
strangely  on  all  fours  are  the  lives  of  the  deathless 
singers,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  and  well 
merits  quotation.  "  On  the  1st  of  January  1896  I  was 
appointed  ",  he  tells  us,  "to  the  high  honour  of  the 
Laureateship.  It  would  be  most  unbecoming  in  me  to 
make  anv  comment  on  this  occurrence.  .  .  .  But  at  the 


time,  I  reflected,  with  amusement,  on  what  Petrarch 
wrote  to  Boccaccio  on  his  coronation  in  the  Roman 
capital.  Petrarch  says  :  "  The  Laurel  brought  me  no 
increase  of  learning,  or  literary  power,  as  you  may  well 
imagine,  while  it  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind  by  the 
infinite  jealousy  it  aroused  ;  for,  from  that  time,  well- 
nigh  everyone  sharpened  his  tongue  against  me.  It 
was  necessary  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  with  banner 
flying,  ready  to 'repel  an  attack,  now  on  the  left,  now 
on  the  right.  In  a  word,  the  Laurel  made  me  known 
only  to  be  tormented.  Without  it  I  should  have  led 
the  best  of  lives,  as  many  deem  a  life  of  obscurity  and 
peace."  Petrarch  and  Austin!  The  same  jealousy 
roused  in  the  same  way,  and  among  the  same  sort  of 
ignorant  critics  !  Plus  9a  change,  plus  e'est  la  meme 
chose ! 

We  must  confess  that  this  is  the  part  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin's  autobiography  which  has  interested  us  the 
•most.  He  seeks  perhaps  a  little  too  impressively  to 
make  us  believe  that  he  did  well  to  quit  politics  for 
poetry.  His  political  opinions  are  respectable,  and  are 
often  expressed  in  trenchant  and  convincing  language. 

Believing  as  I  do  ",  he  wrote,  when  refusing  to  con- 
test a  constituency  in  the  Conservative  interest,  "  that 
until  foreign  and  Imperial  policy,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  are  committed  to  safer  keeping  than  that  of  the 
650  representatives  of  the  people,  putting  cross  ques- 
tions, and  fifteen  Cabinet  Ministers  returning  crooked 
answers,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  go  on  jolting  from 
blunder  to  blunder,  and  descending  from  abasement  to 
abasement,  I  will  do  what  little  I  can  outside  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  discredit  its  authority  and  curtail 
its  functions.  To  ask  a  man  to  enter  it,  in  order  to 
serve  his  country,  is  to  ask  him  to  waste  his  life,  and 
break  his  heart  over  an  impossible  undertaking  ".  But 
surely  to  abandon  the  sinking  ship  is  not  the  best  way 
to  save  it  from  the  rocks. 

Here  are  a  few  blemishes  in  Mr.  Austin's  autobio- 
graphy which  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out,  if 
merely  for  correction  in  a  second  edition.  He  confuses 
Malesherbes  with  Malherbe,  which  in  a  Poet  Laureate 
is  curious.  Poor  Malesherbes  defended  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth at  the  risk  and  cost  of  his  own  life,  as  we  all 
know,  but  that  heroic  old  Buzfuz  was  quite  incapable  of 
writing  those  exquisite  lines,  "  Et  rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce 
que  vivent  les  roses,  L'espace  d'un  matin  ".  Buffon 
never  wrote  "  le  style  e'est  l'homme  ",  but  in  his  re- 
ception speech  to  the  French  Academy  he  did  say  some- 
thing very  like  it.  The  restaurant  at  Versailles  to 
which  the  Poet  Laureate  refers  on  page  40  of  his 
second  volume  is  not  "  Chatels  "  but  Vatel's.  The 
Marquise  de  Boissy  seems  to  have  been  a  bright  woman 
to  judge  from  her  correspondence,  but  if  her  spelling 
really  was  on  the  level  of  that  of  a  French  bonne,  which 
we  do  not  for  one  moment  believe,  it  would  have  been 
r.eemly  on  the  part  of  the  Poet  Laureate  to  correct  it 
before  committing  it  to  the  printer. 

There  is  one  curious  revelation  in  this  autobiography 
which  must  not  be  passed  over.  Mr.  Austin  leaves 
us  with  a  clear  conviction  that  he  owed  his  appointment 
to  the  Laureateship,  not  of  course  to  his  poetical 
abilities,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  has  never  written  a  real 
line  of  poetry  in  his  life,  but  to  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  Conservative  party  as  a  leader  writer 
on  the  "  Standard  ".  What  is  a  little  startling,  however, 
is  that  the  choice  apparently  lay  between  two 
journalists.  The  interests  of  poetry  or  of  literature 
seem  to  have  had  no  weight  at  all  with  the  authorities  of 
that  dav.  There  were  poets,  and  one  supreme  poet, 
who  had  clear  claims  to  the  distinction.  But  they  were 
entirely  ignored.  The  only  other  candidate  in  the 
running  was  Sir  Edwin  Arnold — another  leader  writer  ! 
The  "Standard"  versus  the  "Daily  Telegraph"! 
And  that  this  was  so  is  shown  in  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion to  his  more  lucky  confrere  the  author  of  "  Leszko 
the  Bastard  :  a  Tale  of  Polish  Grief  ",  from  the  author 
of  "The  Light  of  Asia".  "  I  myself",  writes  Sir 
Edwin,  "  expected  the  appointment."  "  I  would 
rather",  adds  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  "be  the  man  who 
could  send  such  a  telegram  in  such  circumstances,  than 
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be  incapable  of  sending  it,  having  written  the  greatest 
of  poems." 

A  traveller  in  many  lands,  a  war  correspondent,  a 
diligent  interviewer,  Mr.  Austin  gossips  about  nu  n  and 
things  in  a  way  which  is  occasionally  interesting, 
but  not  very  entertaining  on  the  whole.  He  tells  us 
little  that  is  new.  In  fact,  the  two  portly  volumes  of  his 
"  Autobiography  "  might  have  borne,  not  inaptly,  as 
their  motto,  a  line  from  one  of  his  own  verses,  which 
he  quotes, 

"  Patter,  chatter  everywhere  !  " 


R.  L.  S. 

"  The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson."  Edited  by 
Sidney  Colvin.  New  Edition,  re-arranged  in  4  vols., 
with  150  New  Letters.  London:  Methuen.  1911. 
5s.  net  each. 


CERTAIN  immortality  has  now  been  conferred  on 
Stevenson's  letters  by  putting  them  into  pocket 


volumes.  When  they  are  to  be  had  at  a  shilling  a 
volume  the  immortality  should  be  complete.  But  this 
edition  is  also  made  considerably  larger  than  the  old,  by 
the  addition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters.  Nor  are 
these  merely  the  result  of  a  second  search  in  old  drawers. 
Many  are  long  and  of  great  interest  or  charm  to  those 
who  find  these  in  Stevenson's  letters  :  they  cover  all 
periods  of  his  life,  though  the  greatest  number  belongs 
to  his  youth.  They  are  addressed  to  his  old  nurse, 
Alison  Cunningham,  to  Henley,  M.  Rodin,  J.  W.  Ferrier, 
Mrs.  Sitwell,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  and  others. 

Stevenson  was  a  kind  of  Ariel,  and  when  he  was  not 
sitting  down  hard  at  work  upon  the  creation  of  pure 
literature,  he  could  write  or  talk  with  a  nimbleness  and 
directness  often  beyond  criticism.  He  was,  however, 
a  theatrical  kind  of  Ariel,  and  he  knew  how  charming 
he  was.  In  one  of  the  new  letters,  addressed  to  his 
mother  when  he  was  twenty,  he  describes  his  social  suc- 
cess on  a  steamer,  and  particularly  how  Sam  Bough  the 
painter  told  him:  "-Ah,  but  you've  such  a  pleasant 
manner,  you  know — quite  captivated  my  old  woman,  you 
did — she  couldn't  talk  of  anything  else."  It  was 
enough  to  turn  his  head,  he  says.  A  young'woman  was 
among  the  conquered,  and  he  thus  describes  the  parting  : 
"  The  steamer  left,  and  Miss  Amy  and  her  cousin  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  until  my  arm  in  answering  them  was 
nearly  broken.  I  believe  women's  arms  must  be  better 
made  for  this  exercise  :  mine  ache  still ;  and  I  regretted 
at  the  time  that  the  handkerchief  had  seen  service. 
Altogether,  however,  I  was  left  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind. " 

That  is  a  great  part  of  Stevenson,  .and  he  never  wrote 
"better.  No  wonder  that  two  years  later  he  wished  that 
life  was  an  opera,  with  a  half-hearted  sneer  at  "  asking 
for  three-kreutzer  cigars  in  recitative  ",  etc.  Even 
when  "  gumboiled  and  face-swollen  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  "  he  calls  himself  "  light  L.  Stevenson  "  and 
presents  his  correspondent  with  a  fragment  of  an  essay 
on  "  a  healthy  philosophic  carelessness  ".  Twenty  years 
after,  on  the  s.s.  "  Mariposa  ",  he  found  himself  in  com- 
pany that  he  did  not  think  much  of,  and  since  his 
stepdaughter  was  Boswellising  him,  he  says  :  "  After 
the  first  meal,  having  gauged  the  kind  of  jests  that  would 
pay  here,  I  observed,  '  Boswell  is  barred  during  this 
cruise '. " 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  a  man  of  this  charm, 
especially  an  invalid  and  a  writer,  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  it.  Nor  did  knowledge  spoil  it.  To  the  end  he  could 
be  as  nimble  and  direct  as  ever.  The  marvel  is  the 
greater  because  he  was  always  unconsciously  labouring 
to  smother  it  by  his  theory  of  style.  From  first  to  last 
there  is  not  a  letter  where  he  had  sufficiently  mastered 
his  thought  and  feeling  about  a  thing  to  write  his  words 
down  straight  with  their  natural  music.  He  had  an  ex- 
quisite ear,  but  he  halved  its  power  by  forcing  it  to  do 
its  work  in  answer  not  to  his  instinct  but  to  his  intelli- 
gence, and  his  ear  after  a  time  could  only  tell  him  that 
a  phrase  was  wrong  ;  it  could  not  prevent  him  from  using 
it.    Thus  at  the  age  of  forty-four  he  slipped  into  a  rhyme 


and  was  aware  of  it  and  showed  it  as  follows  :  "  As  for 

my  own  opinion,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  speaking  likeness, 

and  not  flattered  at  all  ;  possibly  a  little  the  re\  erse.  The 
verses  (curse  the  rhyme)  look  remarkably  well." 

At  twenty-three  he  frequently  wrote,  saying  how  he 
Wished    he  could    make    his    correspondent    feel,  for 

example,  "  the  hush  that  is  over  everything,  only  made 
the  more  perfect  by  rare  interruptions;  and  the  rich, 
placid  light,  and  the  still,  autumnal  foliage  ".  At  forty- 
two  he  would  describe  a  scene  that  "  held  him  spell- 
bound "  and  then  remark  that  he  could  not  help  "  trying 
to  reproduce  this  in  words  ".  It  is  a  significant  phrase. 
That  was  his  theory,  not  always  consciously  held,  that 
things  could  be  "  reproduced  in  words  ".  Intellectually 
he  denied  it,  for  example,  when  he  disagreed  with 
realists.  Instinctively  he  always  acted  upon  it.  In 
"  A  College  Magazine  "  he  has  told  us  how  he  waited 
about  as  a  boy,  "  fitting  what  he  saw  with  appropriate 
words  ".  The  result  must  have  been  that  he  saw  little 
except  with  the  mere  eye,  that  he  grew  tired  and  so  long 
as  he  was  curious  in  his  words  would  be  willing  to 
neglect  the  things.  He  did  not  mind  writing  about  a 
violet  :  "  The  first  violet.  There  is  more  sweet  trouble 
for  the  heart  in  the  breath  of  this  small  flower  than  in  all 
the  wines  of  all  the  vineyards  of  Europe.  I  cannot  con- 
tain myself.  I  do  not  think  so  small  a  thing  has  ever 
given  me  such  a  princely  festival  of  pleasure  ",  etc. 

Then  upon  the  next  day  he  reflected  that  his  "  won- 
derful tremors  "  did  not  make  him  "  write  a  good  style  " 
(a?t.  23).  The  point  is  that  at  the  time  he  was  prepared 
to  cut  short  whatever  the  tremor  was  by  trying 
to  "  reproduce  it  in  words  ",  while  his  judgment  was, 
or  should  have  been,  suspended  by  the  tremor  itself. 
This  was  at  Menton.  There  one  day  he  took  out  a 
Horace  and  watched  the  olives,  trying  "  to  hit  upon 
some  language  that  might  catch  ever  so  faintly  the  inde- 
finable shifting  colour  of  olive  leaves  ".  Such  an  atti- 
tude spoils  much  paper  and  deep  pleasure,  though  it 
substitutes  a  vainer  pleasure  and  may  be  a  source  of 
profit.  He  thought,  like  a  shop-window  dresser,  that  all 
objects  should  have  labels  attached  to  them.  The  kind 
of  labels  found  by  him  are  not  such  as  to  have  persuaded 
a  true  lover  of  "  lovely  words  "  and  nature  to  go  on 
with  the  task.  Thus  he  writes  at  Monaco,  in  a  letter  now 
published  for  the  first  time  : 

"  .  .  .  .  Shrub  geraniums,  firs,  and  aloes  cover 
all  available  shelves  and  terraces,  and  where  these 
become  impossible,  the  prickly  pear  precipitates  headlong 
downwards  its  bunche's  of  oval  plates  ;  so  that  the  whole 
face  of  the  cliff  is  covered  with  an  arrested  fall  (please 
excuse  clumsy  language),  a  sort  of  fall  of  the  evil  angels 
petrified  in  its  career." 

What  a  mess  !  He  was  blind,  and  therefore  unwarned, 
and  he  lived  to  bid  the  young  artist  do  likewise  :  "  Think 
of  technique  when  you  rise  and  when  you  go  to  bed.  For- 
get purposes  in  the  meanwhile  ",  but  also  "  beware  of 
realism  ".  It  was  too  late  for  Mr.  Colvin  to  warn  him 
when  at  forty-three  he  wrote  :  "  A  heavenly  day  again  ! 
The  world  all  dead,  silence,  save  when,  from  far  down 
below  us  in  the  woods,  comes  up  the  crepitation  of  the 
little  wooden  drum  that  beats  to  church." 

"  Save  when  "  !  This  is  neither  plain  English  nor 
"  belles  lettres  ",  but  an  abominable  half-and-half,  due 
to  lack  of  time  and  contempt  for  the  correspondent.  Mr. 
Henry  James  doubtless  never  troubled  to  laugh  at  him 
for  putting  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  :  "  I  decline  any 
longer  to  give  you  examples  of  how  not  to  write. " 

It  would  be' rash  to  say  what  was  the  full  result  of 
this  attitude  towards  words  and  things,  but  certainly 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  curious  lightness  and 
unreality  of  much  of  Stevenson's  writing.  His  words 
are  as  far  as  words  can  be  from  the  flesh,  earth,  or 
flowers  which  they  "  reproduce  "  :  they  are  perilously 
near  the  ghostliness  of  mere  words.  His  "  Old  Scotch 
Gardener  ",  for  example,  is  not  a  man  but  a  ghost  on 
which  to  hang  a  number  of  charming  stories.  From 
beginning  to  end  there  is  nothing  of  a  gardener  or  of 
a  garden,  but  only,  by  the  cruel  revenge  of  Nature,  a 
taste  of  "  light  L.  Stevenson  ",  and  many  well-chosen 
words.  After  reading  his  letters  and  his  opinions  on 
writing  we  are   not   surprised   in  "  Travels   with  a 
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Donkey  "  to  find  that  nothing  like  a  reality  can  be 
created  out  of  his  words.  What  he  experienced  was 
blunted  by  thinking  of  a  suitable  translation  from  acts 
into  words,  and  so  we  have  the  gay  and  nimble  nar- 
ration of  buying  the  donkey  and  the  quite  incredible 
swearing  mother  and  son  met  on  the  first  evening.  And 
when  he  says  that  he  and  the  maker  of  the  pad  "  were 
very  warm  and  unfriendly,  and  spoke  with  a  deal  of 
freedom  "  what  does  he  convey,  beyond  the  intention 
to  say  something  amusing  about  what  was  not  amusing 
at  the  time?  The  reason  of  this  unreality  is  plain.  What 
was  important  to  Stevenson  was  that  he  should  use  his 
experiences  to  make  money  and  fame,  that  he  should 
turn  men  and  Nature  into  words.  It  was  less  important 
that  he  should  feel  or  see  the  presence  of  men  or  Nature 
than  that  he  should  paraphrase  them  by  graceful  and 
mellifluous  arrangements  of  words.  To  his  craft,  as  he 
said  himself,  the  whole  material  of  his  life  was  tributary. 
He  went  about  among  his  experiences  feeling  them  as 
the  witch  felt  Hansel  and  Grethel,  to  see  if  they  were 
ready  for  the  oven.  Another  result  of  the  unhappy 
theory  was  that  he  invented  new  vices.  What  would 
be  unnoticeable  in  another  writer  shrieks  in  his  page — 
the  use  of  an  unusual  word  twice  in  a  chapter,  the  use 
of  "  still  "  for  "  always  ",  and  a  score  of  idioms  which 
he  loved  too  well  not  to  abuse.  One  charm  of  the 
letters  is  that  he  sometimes  escapes  himself.  Commonly 
there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Ariel  and  the  deliberate  writer, 
neither  the  better  for  the  union.  Quite  often  also,  when 
he  had  not  escaped  himself,  he  does  an  admirable  piece 
of  Stevenson.  More  often  Ariel's  wings,  without  getting 
clear  of  their  encumbrances,  show  their  prettiness  by 
gliding  amongst  them  like  a  swallow  in  a  parlour.  There 
was  magic  in  him  and  it  is  in  a  hundred  of  the  letters. 
He  never  gets  far  away  from  style,  as  he  never  does 
from  talk  about  giving  "  a  good  example  "  and  doing 
"  something  to  make  things  happier  and  better  ".  But 
he  is  an  Ariel  still,  even  when  soiled  and  sick  and  getting 
old.  It  is  this  Ariel  that  helps  to  make  not  only  the 
unreality  of  his  books  but  also  the  quickness  and  grace 
which  so  often  hide  the  unreality. 


THE  SHORT-CUT  TO  THE  YANGTSE. 
"  Shans  at  Home."    By  Mrs.  Leslie  Milne,  with  two 
chapters  on  Shan  History  and  Literature  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Cochrane.    London  :  Murray.  1910. 
15s.  net. 

IN  their  adventurous  policy  of  annexation  in  Tibet 
the  Chinese  have  over-run  the  British  frontier. 
Some  few  weeks  ago  Chinese  troops  crossed  the 
watershed  of  the  Lohit,  .the  eastern  source  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  descending  the  Assam  side,  occupied 
the  town  of  Rima,  or  Reuma,  in  the  Mishmi  Valley. 
This  move  creates  another  "  Chumbi  Valley  "  in  our 
Eastern  possessions,  but  one  of  far  greater  commercial 
importance  than  the  first.  For  Rima  stands  upon  and 
dominates  what,  as  experts  have  shown,  is  the  great 
natural  short-cut  and  trade  route  from  India  to  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  which  traverses  the  heart  of  China. 

Sadiya,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Calcutta-Assam 
railway,  is  little  more  than  one  day's  rail  from  Calcutta, 
and  only  about  250  miles  from  the  Yangtse,  the  great 
arterial  waterway  of  Central  China.  The  opening  up 
of  through  communication  between  India  and  China  by 
this  route  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted  (except  by 
a  few  explorers)  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  inter- 
vening semi-independent  savage  tribes — the  Mishmis 
on  the  Assam  side  and  the  Shans,  Lolos  and  Mossos  on 
the  Chinese  border.  The  latter  tract,  however,  has  been 
extensively  penetrated  in  recent  years  by  Chinese  pro- 
specting syndicates,  as  its  mineral  wealth  seems  to  equal 
or  surpass  that  of  the  Assam  side,  where  on  the  border 
of  the  Mishmi  hills,  the  native  home  of  the  wild  tea,  are 
petroleum  springs  and  the  richest  coalfields  in  Assam. 
On  our  side,  the  Mishmi  country,  although  regarded 
as  tributary  to  Assam,  has  been  left  unpenetrated, 
except  by  two  punitive  expeditions,  pending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  south-eastern  border  between  Upper  Burma 


and  Assam,  inhabited  by  the  more  civilised  and  law- 
abiding  tribes,  the  Chins,  Kachins,  and  Shans.  Into  the 
adjoining  Abor  country  a  punitive  expedition  is  at  pre- 
sent being  arranged  for  this  incoming  "  cold  weather 
on  account  of  the  recent  murder  of  our  political  officer 
on  the  Assam  border.  Meanwhile,  taking  advantage 
obviously  of  our  inaction  in  the  Mishmi  countrv,  the 
"  dangerous  proximity  of  which  to  le  leopard  britan- 
nique"  excited  Prince  Henri's  fears,  the  Chinese  have 
now  crossed  over  into  Rima.  This  is  inhabited  mostlv 
by  Tibetans,  as  indeed  are  nearly  all  the  border  towns 
outside  the  Tibetan  frontier,  for  the  people  of  these  bleak 
uplands  seek  the  valleys  even  when  these  lie  outside  their 
own  frontier.  This  has  been  the  practice  in  Sikkim, 
Nepal,  and  along  the  Himalayas,  but  the  line  of  the 
water-parting  of  the  great  ranges  has  nevertheless  re- 
mained as  the  recognised  frontier — the  Chumbi  Valley 
being  practically  the  only  exception  to  this  rule.  No  such 
unfortunate  concession  should,  however,  be  allowed  as 
a  precedent  to  make  us  tolerate  this  fresh  encroachment 
on  what  manifestly  must  become  one  of  the  great  trade- 
routes  of  the  world. 

The  intervening  strip  of  country  between  the  Mishmi 
border  and  the  Yangtse,  intersected  by  the  twin-valleys 
of  the  Salween  and  Mekong  (not  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  engineering  of  a  road),  is  occupied  largely  by 
Shans.  This  interesting  people  are  shown  by  Lacouperie 
to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China,  south 
of  the  Yangtse,  before  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  from 
the  north.  Those  sections  of  the  nation  which  did  not 
become  fused  with  the  Chinese  were  pushed  southwards 
and  over  the  border,  so  that  now  they  are  found  in  Upper 
Assam,  Upper  Burma  on  the  border  of  Yunnan,  and  they 
form  the  present  ruling  race  in  Siam.  The  Shans  are 
a  most  picturesque,  amiable,  and  law-abiding  people. 
Their  intimate  domestic  life  is  now  charmingly  revealed 
by  Mrs.  Milne.  What  Sir  George  Scott  ("  Shway 
Yoe ")  and  H.  Fielding  Hall  have  done  for  their 
Burmese  neighbours,  Mrs.  Milne  has  now  done  for  the 
Shans.  With  rare  sympathy  and  informed  insight  she 
has  given  us  a  book  from  which  even  those  who  already 
know  the  people  intimately  may  derive  something  new. 
The  photographic  illustrations  are  admirably  chosen. 

Before  our  annexation  of  Upper  Burma  in  1886  the 
Shans  led  a  wretched  existence,  preyed  upon  by  the 
marauding  Burmese,  Kachins  and  other  neighbouring 
wild  tribes.  "  To  organise  out  of  chaos  a  helpful  and 
strong  government  was  no  easy  task.  That  it  was 
accomplished  with  so  small  a  force,  so  quickly,  and  with 
so  little  opposition  was  due  to  the  energy,  ability,  and 
tact  of  the  British  officials.  Immediately  after  the 
annexation  began  the  era  of  improvement.  Twenty- 
four  years  have  passed  since  then  ;  the  British  peace- 
officers  have  retired  or  are  retiring,  but  they  leave  behind 
them  a  prosperous  and  happy  people.  Wealth  and  trade 
are  increasing  beyond  all  expectations,  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  A  mother  with  her  little  child  can 
travel  alone  from  Mo-gaung  to  the  border  of  Siam,  from 
Kengtung  to  Rangoon,  with  comfort  and  perfect  safety. 
The  prospective  wealth  of  the  British  Shan  States  is 
enormous.  Their  mountain  ranges  and  alluvial  valleys 
give  almost  unlimited  choice  of  climate  and  variety  of 
soil.  The  highlands  are  full  of  mineral  deposits — silver, 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  iron,  gold  in  the  sands  of  rivers,, 
tin,  and  cinnabar  have  been  found." 

The  artlessness  of  the  people  is  delightful.  "  One 
voting  girl  ",  says  Mrs.  Milne,  "  asked  me  to 
interpret  the  '  charms  '  that  ornamented  two  panels 
of  her  skirt.  She  knew  that  they  represented 
English  words,  and  she  longed  to  know  if  the  '  charms  ' 
were  lucky.  The  '  charms  '  were, ,  ANVIMH30  NI  aaVW  ► 
I  told  her  that  the  words  could  do  her  no  harm,  and  were 
lucky  for  those  who  had  written  them  ;  but  I  thought 
that'they  brought  no  good  fortune  to  us.  These  words 
may  be  bought  in  any  quantity  through  all  the  Shan 
States,  where  unfortunately  such  British  'charms  '  are 
rare  ". 

The  regrettable  neglect  of  British  merchants  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  markets  thus  opened  up  to  them 
by  civilising  British  administration  is  strikingly  dis- 
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closed.  "There  are  practically  no  articles  of  British 
manufacture  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Northern 
Shan  States,  except  ;i  few  needles  and  reels  of  Paisley 
thread.  Shoes  and  matches  come  from  Japan,  also  thin 
cotton  materials.  Silks  for  embroidery,  tinsel-thread, 
porcelain  howls,  copper  cooking  pots,  and  brass  lamps 
arc  of  Chinese  manufacture.  Cotton  goods  and  coarse 
muslins  come  from  India.  All  other  goods  that  are  not 
ol  native  workmanship  are  '  Made  in  Germany  '.  There 
are  rows  and  rows  of  booths  where  only  articles  of 
German  manufacture  are  sold.  Kachins  can  buy  cheap 
red  German  flannels  which  ornament  their  jackets,  also 
the  scarlet  braid  which  when  cut  into  lengths  of  a  few 
inches  is  made  into  a  fringe  to  decorate  their  bags. 
Common  glass  beads,  belts,  lamps  for  kerosene  oil,,  pen- 
knives, scissors,  and  pencils — are  all  German.  German 
silks  and  velvets,  shirts  and  woven  undergarments, 
knitted  caps  for  children,  envelopes  and  writing  paper, 
enamelled  ware,  looking-glasses,  tiny  metal  boxes  for 
betel,  blankets,  porcelain  cups  and  milk-jugs,  bone 
buttons — all  these  articles  and  man}'  others  made,  manu- 
factured, and  exported  by  Germany,  fill  the  Shan 
markets  and  pass  through  the  country  in  the  packs  of 
merchants  on  their  way  to  Yunnan.  German  goods  are 
bought  because  they  exactly  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people.  It  has  been  said  that  British  merchants  make 
their  goods  to  please  themselves,  not  to  please  their 
customers,  saying  :  '  Here  are  our  goods,  you  may  come 
and  take  them  '  ;  while  the  Germans  say  :  '  Tell  us  what 
you  wish  and  we  shall  bring  it  to  your  door  '." 


THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  IN  INDIA. 

41  Amongst  Indian  Rajahs  and  Ryots."    By  Sir  Andrew 
Fraser.    London :  Seeley.    1911.    18s.  net. 

SIR  ANDREW  FRASER,  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal,  has  none  of  those  claims  upon  the 
public  which  are  possessed  by  journalists  who  visit 
India  in  order  to  use  with  a  little  local  colour  and  some 
pretence  of  personal  knowledge  the  material  with  which 
they  are  supplied  by  seditious  syndicates,  disloyal  babus, 
disappointed  graduates  and  unsuccessful  lawyers.  He 
lived  his  whole  life  in  India,  and  throughout  this  book 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  real  affection  he  has  for 
the  inhabitants,  whose  failings,  by  no  means  greater  than 
those  of  other  peoples,  are  more  than  redeemed  by  their 
many  and  exceptional  merits.  He  has  done  well  to  give 
his  volume  a  popular,  familiar,  and  commonplace 
character,  for  so  it  will  have  the  better  chance  of  securing 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  book  really  is  what  in  its 
sub-title  it  professes  to  be — "  A  civil  servant's  recollec- 
tions and  impressions  of  thirty-seven  years  of  work  and 
sport  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  inBengal  ". 

It  might  be  said  of  Sir  Andrew  Fraser,  as  was  said  by 
Tacitus  of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  that  he  rose  to  high  office, 
"  Nullam  ob  eximiam  artem,  sed  quod  par  negotiis, 
neque  supra,  erat  ",  and  like  the  Roman,  the  Indian 
proconsul  was  "maximis  provinciis  per  quatuor  et  viginti 
annosimpositus  ".  The  character  and  style  of  the  author 
are  evident  from  the  manner  and  material  of  his  book. 
He  always  showed -great  patience  and  courtesy  towards 
all  manner  of  people,  and  was  able  to  converse  with 
natives  of  India  of  all  positions  without  offending  the 
upper  classes,  as  so  many  Europeans  unwittinglv  do,  by 
the  innocent  use  of  a  wrong  pronoun,  or  of  some  unsuit- 
able expression.  True  it  is  that  every  public  officer  in 
India  is  now  surrounded  by  natives  of  that  countrv,  who 
speak  English  as  well  as  himself,  and  equally  true  is  it 
that  this  gift  of  tongues,  which  distinguishes  the  edu- 
cated Indian,  is  not  always  exercised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  administration  and  the  people.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser 
though  a  distinguished  civilian  of  the  covenanted 
service,  can  see  the  merits  of  the  military  civilian 
class,  to  which  the  Mysore  province,  as"  well  as 
the  Central  Provinces,  owes  so  much.  There  is 
nothing  narrow  or  partial  in  his  outlook  and  he  neatly 
sums  up  a  situation  upon  which  a  great  deal  has  lately 
been  written,  when  he  says  that  "  the  transfer  of  the 


seat  of  thi'  Government  of  India  to  London  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  our  rule,  but  necessarily 
unwise  and  disastrous  ".  Further,  he  points  out  that 
the  voice  ol  the  Babu  and  ol  his  agent  in  England, 
"  which  is  received  as  ii  it  constituted  the  national  voice, 
is  in  no  sense  national,  and  that  those  who  give  expres- 
sion to  it  are,  to  an  extent  which  we  in  the  West  cannot 
easily  understand,  out  of  touch  with  their  countrymen  in 
the  interior  ".  The  bearing  ol  this  indisputable  fact 
upon  the  problem  of  unrest  is  obvious  and  immediate, 
and  to  quote  again  what  the  author  says  :  "  The  unrest 
is  confined  to  a  small  section  of  the  community,  and 
principles  of  government  arc  being  taught  to  the  edu- 
cated "  (surely  it  should  be  English-educated)  "  I  lasses, 
for  which  the  vast  body  of  the  people  are  altogether 
unfit."  He  then  reminds  his  readers  of  that  which  the 
sons  of  sedition  and  their  English  agents  ignore,  "  that 
we  arc  in  India  not  for  the  sake  of  a  small  class,  but  for 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  ". 

Temperate  and  impartial  as  is  his  narrative  he  cannot 
abstain  from  condemning  the  weakness  exhibited  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  last  few  years,  when  he 
exposes  the  roots  of  the  agitation  for  depriving  the 
heads  of  districts  of  their  magisterial  powers,  for  un- 
doing the  duplication  of  Bengal,  and  for  blackening  the 
character  of  the  Indian  police  and,  through  them,  of 
the  peoples  of  India,  from  whom  they  are  recruited,  and 
the  campaign  against  the  public  servants  and  the 
loyalists  in  India  which  is  carried  on  in  the  Radical  and 
Labour  Press  and  by  Labour  members  and  Little 
Englanders  and  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  mention  of  the  police  recalls  the  fact  that  Sir 
Andrew  Fraser  was  head  of  the  Indian  Police  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  Lord  Curzon,  and  he  is  probably  the 
best  living  authority  on  the  subject.  His  words  and 
portions  of  the  report  of  his  Commission  have,  as  usual, 
been  misrepresented,  misquoted,  and  torn  from  their 
context  in  order  to  justify  an  agitation  for  which  they 
really  afford  no  support. 

As  Sir  J.  D.  Rees  pointed  out  in  a  supplementary 
question  to  one  put  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  real  fault  of  the  police  in  the  eyes  of 
that  gentleman  is,  that  in  the  proper  performance  ol 
their  duties  they  put  his  friends  in  prison. 

Sir  Andrew  Fraser  quotes  the  talented  author  of 

Twenty-one  Days  in  India,"  and  puts  a  conundrum  : 
"  What  is  that  the  travelling  M.P.  treasures  up  and  the 
Anglo-Indians  hasten  to  throw  away?  "  The  answer  is, 
"  Erroneous,  hazy,  distorted  first  impressions  ",  and 
Sir  Andrew  goes  on  to  say  that  for  his  own  part  he 
thinks  the  impressions  of  such  persons  worth  remem- 
bering, because  they  may  enable  the  expert  to  under- 
stand the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  country.  Amongst  such  impressions  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  Indian  women  are  cruelly  secluded  behind  the 
purdah,  in  regard  to  which  time-honoured  illusion  Sir 
Andrew  points  out  that  the  zenana  system  is  in  no  way 
indicative  of  a  low  opinion  of  females,  or  of  their  want 
of  influence,  and  that  the  women  who  are  secluded  are  at 
least  as  much  in  favour  of  the  system  as  the  men,  having 
been  trained  for  generations  to  regard  it  as  a  mark  of 
respectability. 

Upon  the  agricultural  community  and  the  land  system 
Sir  Andrew  Fraser  is  a  well-known  authoritv,  and  he, 
like  all  who  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  rural 
conditions,  has  discovered  that  if  a  local  man  of  some 
standing  will  take  the  lead  in  village  life,  it  is  a  great 
advantage.  It  is  only  professional  politicians,  indeed, 
who,  finding  this  well-known  truth  in  their  way,  have 
the  hardihood  to  express  the  contrary  opinion. 

Again,  it  is  men  like  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  who  know 
that  in  their  own  homes  "  the  people  of  India  are 
wonderfully  truthlul  ",  that  "  it  is  remarkable  how 
happv  their  lives  are,  though  their  standard  of  comfort  is 
not  high,  and  so  long  as  their  urgent  wants  are  satisfied 
they  do  not  care  to  exert  themselves  ".  "  Most  of 
them  ",  he  truly  says,  "  are  cheery,  and  one  may  often 
hear  the  song  of  them  that  labour,  as  well  as  see  the  joy  of 
harvest  ".  They  support  their  own  poor,  and  liberality 
is  one  of  their  gieat  characteristics.    How  true,  again, 
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is  it  that  "  so  long  as  a  Hindu  keeps  himself  from  cere- 
monial impurity,  he  may  believe  what  he  likes  ". 

No  one  can  peruse  this  simple,  sincere  and  interesting 
book  without  a  feeling  of  confidence  in,  and  regard  for, 
both  the  author  and  the  peoples  of  India  amongst  whom 
he  spent  his  working  life. 


CORONATION  GLEANINGS. 

"  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Coronation."  By  W.  R.  Lethaby.  London  :  Duck- 
worth.   1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

'  I  ' H IS  unpretentious  contribution  to  Coronation  litera- 
ture  from  our  leading  authority  on  the  architecture 
of  the  age  which  gave  us  the  present  Abbey  church  fills 
up  some  gaps  and  corrects  some  accepted  ideas  about 
the  great  Solemnity.  Mr.  Lethaby  reminds  us,  for  one 
thing,  how  different  the  setting  of  a  Coronation  must 
have  been  when  the  glorious  pageant  was  framed  in 
columns  of  gleaming  marble,  in  walls  of  gilded  and 
rainbow-hued  diaper,  in  glass  of  sweet,  translucent 
beauty,  in  jewelled  shrine  and  golden  altar,  rich  with 
rare  embroidery.  For  another  thing,  he  brings  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Scottish  Stone  of  Fate,  though  of  extra- 
ordinary interest,  is  not  the  Irish  Lia-fail,  which  was 
still  on  Tara's  hill  in  the  fourteenth  century.  These 
"  speaking  stones  ",  with  their  oracular  utterances,  were 
fairly  common.  The  Jacob  legend  is  not  mentioned  till 
Elizabethan  times.  Undoubtedly  the  accession  of  James 
gave  it  new  life.  May  not  the  legend  have  grown  out 
of  the  vision  of  ascending  and  descending  angels  seen 
by  the  Lambeth  fishermen  on  the  night  of  the  Abbey's 
mystic  hallowing,  coupled  perhaps  with  the  similar 
vision  seen  by  S.  Columba  as  he  lay  dying  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  this  stone? 

Mr.  Lethaby  considers  that  insufficient  weight  has 
been  given  to  Byzantine  influence  on  western  Corona- 
tions. Thus  the  Confessor  is  styled  basileus  on  his 
great  seal.  The  sacring  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome  in 
800,  at  a  time  when  the  ceremonial  example  of  Con- 
stantinople was  dominant  there,  became  doubtless  the 
great  typical  Coronation.  The  "  pulpit  ",  stage  or  high 
scaffold — beneath  which  horsemen  could  ride,  and  the 
(literal)  "  degradation  "  of  which  to  the  present  low 
"  theatre  "  has  made  it  necessary  to  erect  high  galleries 
for  the  spectators — was  probably  copied  from  the  great 
canopied  Ambo,  standing  on  pillars  and  reached  by  two 
lofty  flights  of  steps,  that  stood  in  Sta.  Sophia  when  the 
eastern  emperors  were  crowned.  The  sceptre  and  rod 
of  our  kings  were  also  adopted  from  the  eastern  empire, 
and  the  pallium  or  mantle  is,  it  would  seem,  the  square 
imperial  cloak,  such  as  Justinian  wears  in  the  Ravenna 
mosaic. 

But  some  weighty  authorities  contend  for  the 
ecclesiastical  character  of  this  regal  pall.  Mr.  Lethaby 
falls  into  the  curious  mistake  of  confusing  that  erudite 
ritualist,  Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  the  author  of  "  Three 
Coronation  Orders",  with  his  son  Mr.  Leopold  Wick- 
ham Legg,  to  whose  monumental  "  Coronation  Re- 
cords "  the  volume  before  us  frequently,  paterno 
nomine,  refers.  Father  and  son  have  both,  how- 
ever, championed  the  prelatic  doctrine  of  regal 
consecration,  which  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  hallowing  of  a  bishop,  and  they  uphold  the 
view  that  the  mantle  royal  is  a  rectangular  cope. 
Mr.  Lethaby  thinks  that  the  "  like  as  a  busshop 
should  say  masse"  idea  has  been  over-emphasised. 
But  he  himself  quotes  Froissart's  description  of  the 
vesting  of  Henry  IV.  "  Then  the  King  was 
apparelled  in  churchman's  dress  like  a  deacon,  and  then 
they  put  on  him  shoes  of  red  velvet  in  manner  of  a 
prelate. " 

The  sacramental  anointing  was  from  the  first  the  vital 
and  essential  element  of  the  rite,  crowning  being  only 
one  of  several  investitures  of  an  already  sealed  and 
charactered  king,  and  not  necessarily  the  most  im- 
portant. For  the  sceptre  is  the  Homeric  and  Scriptural 
mark  of  regality,  and  in  "Liber  Regalis "  king- 
ship   is    said    to    be    conferred    together    with  the 


girding  with  the  sword  taken  from  God's  altar. 
Formerly  the  Archbishop  himself  girded  the  King. 
By  the  bye,  Mr.  Lethaby  follows  a  common 
usage  in  speaking  of  the  anointing  "  cream  ".  But 
this  is  a  following  of  a  Gallic  corruption,  the  French 
talking  of  creme  when  they  should  say  chreme  (chrism). 
In  this  and  the  last  Coronation  the  anointing  on  the 
breast  has  been  restored — in  the  case  of  the  King,  not 
of  the  Consort — and  in  many  minor  details  there  has 
been  conservative  and  reverent  restoration.  Last  week's 
Coronation  was  in  truth  a  service,  and  the  Abbey  for 
once  looked  like  a  church.  Still  we  must  demur  to  Mr. 
Lethaby 's  statement  that  "  in  recent  years  the  modern 
form  of  the  Coronation  rites  has  certainly  been  im- 
proved ".  Most  of  the  mutilations  of  the  Reform  era 
continue,  and  William  IV. 's  Coronation  seems  to  be 
stereotyped  as  the  accepted  model.  Moreover  there 
have  been  further  impairments,  such  as  the  omission  of 
the  First  Oblation.  Mr.  Lethaby  does  well  to  suggest 
to  scholars  some  big  fields  of  further  research,  such 
as  the  printing  of  the  voluminous  and  minute  accounts 
of  old  Coronations.  In  every  direction  the  subject  is 
one  of  fascination  and  historic  importance. 


NOVELS. 

"  Tillers  of  the  Soil."    By  J.  E.  Patterson.     London  : 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  ill-advised  in  writing  a  preface  in 
which  he  contrasts  "  truth  "  and  "  art  "  and  claims  a 
natural  right  to  produce  formless  books.  His  story 
is  in  essence  good  enough  to  dispense  with  such  an 
apologia,  and  he  will  not  persuade  any  lover  of  letters 
that  ceteris  paribus  a  badly  constructed  romance  is 
better  than  one  that  conforms  to  recognised  canons. 
His  point,  we  take  it,  is  that  a  man  who  has  something 
to  say  is  better  worth  hearing  than  a  meaningless  writer 
who  has  learned  literary  conventions.  And  he  has  much 
to  say  about  rural  life  in  Essex  that  deserves  recogni- 
tion. His  central  character  is  an  enterprising  York- 
shireman  who  attempts  to  awaken  his  new  neighbours, 
to  further  co-operation,  to  introduce  better  farming,  and 
to  make  village  life  more  hopeful.  But  a  great  many 
things  had  happened  in  Yorkshire  before  the  story 
begins.  When  a  discarded  mistress,  who  had  served 
a  sentence  for  infanticide  and  had  been  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  suicide  of  her  lover's  wife,  insisted 
on  quartering  herself  in  the  farmer's  new  home,  she 
introduced  an  element  of  handicap,  so  to  say,  to  his 
public  career.  We  do  not  understand  the  amiability 
with  which  the  farmer's  lawful  daughter  received  the 
interloper.  But  in  his  drawing  of  a  man  genuinely 
public-spirited,  generous,  enterprising,  whose  private 
life  had  been  scandalous,  Mr.  Patterson  uses  to  good 
effect  an  interesting  and  quite  possible  situation.  The 
Essex  village  people  are  well  depicted,  and  the  author 
has  a  sense  of  landscape.  The  farmer's  daughter  is 
loved  bv  a  young  American  who  docs  not  strike  us  as 
a  very  natural  character.  Is  it  an  allegory  that  the  last 
page"finds  all  the  people  with  ideas  abandoning  Essex 
for  Canada? 

"  Ivor."    By  George  Hansby  Russell.  ■  London  :  Murray. 
1911.  6s. 

The  sub-title  is  "  A  Tale  of  Lundy  Island  and  the 
West  Country  ",  but  the  portions  of  the  story  which 
deal  with  the  fascinating  island  of  Lundy  are  but  small. 
A  preface  announces  that  Mr.  Russell  has  woven  his 
tale  round  the  historical  misdeeds  of  one  Thomas 
Benson,  lessee  of  Lundy  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv,  and  the  historical  misfortunes  of  Dr.  John 
Shebbearc,  a  political  writer.  From  an  author  of  Mr. 
Russell's  reputation  we  expect  a  lively  tale,  suited  alike 
to  boys  and  elders,  with  plenty  of  life  and  excitement 
in  it,  and  fighting  and  riding  and  treachery  and  a 
happy  ending.  All  of  these  we  find  in  "  Ivor  ",  and 
yet  it  does  not  hold  the  attention  :  for  one  thing, 
though  there  are  continual  episodes  and  accidents, 
the   actual   plot   of   the    story    moves    slowly,  and' 
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the  anagnorisis,  if  \vc  may  use  a  term  borrowed  from 
Greek  drama,  is  delayed  so  long  that  we  have  guessed 
it  before  we  come  to  it.  Mr.  Russell  displays,  or  at 
least  appears  to  the  amateur  to  display,  an  extensive 
and  peculiar  intimacy  with  Devon  which  may  appeal  to 
those  who  know  the  local  topography  very  well  indeed  ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  that  his  rendering  of  the  Devonshire 
dialect  is  on  all-fours.  How  ever,  the  phraseology  may 
have  been  different  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

"A  Bed  of  Roses."    By  W.  L.  George.  London: 
Palmer.    1911.  6s. 

The  title  of  Mr.  George's  novel  is  an  allusion  to  a 
passage,  quoted  for  the  reader's  convenience  on  the  title- 
page,  from  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession";  so  much 
should  indicate  that  it  is  a  serious  attempt  to  throw 
light  on  the  oldest  social  problem.  In  such  a  matter, 
as  far  as  the  theorem  goes,  we  have  to  believe  that 
Mr.  George  the  economist  knows  his  definitions  and 
axioms ;  Mr.  George  the  novelist,  with  the  inevitable 
postulates  of  romantic  fiction,  is,  we  think,  a  novice. 
But  if  this  is  his  first  novel  it  betrays  itself  as 
such  not  at  all ;  the  narration  is  clean  and  straight- 
forward, and  most  of  the  characterisation  excellent. 
Victoria,  the  young  widow  of  an  Anglo-Indian  official, 
returns  to  England  to  find  her  own  living,  with 
no  sort  of  protector  except  a  particularly  unworldly 
schoolmaster-brother.  Like  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell's 
•"Vivien"  she  tries  shop-work;  the  various  classes 
of  restaurant  in  which  she  acts  as  waitress  are  care- 
fully described  and  distinguished,  and  Mr.  George 
reveals  the  economist's  observant  eye  and  notebook  in 
the  details  which  he  provides  of  the  life  of  a  City  wait- 
ress. Accidents,  of  course,  happen  to  Victoria  ;  one  res- 
taurant fails  and  puts  up  its  shutters  ;  at  another  she 
(Continued  on  pcujc  24.) 
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Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Glass, 
Fidelity  Guarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £77,„ 
CLAHMS  PAID  ...  £90,000,000. 


TXT 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £18,000,000. 


Chairman : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


THE   OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


DEATH  DUTIES.— Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  Death  Duties,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  investments  at  a  time  whin 
it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX. —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  Tax  is  not 
payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's  income  which  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  annual  premiums  on  an  assurance  on  his  life 
or  on  the  life  of  his  wife.  HSving  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Tax, 
this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-sixth  of  the  Assured's 
income)  is  an  important  advantage  to  Life*  Policyholders. 

Fuil  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  PmDosal  Forms  nnd 
Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  Company's  Offi:es 
or  Agents. 

APPLICATION  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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fails,  owing  to  the  curse  of  shop-assistants,  varicose 
veins.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  text,  in  the  play  referred  to, 
is  worked  out ;  but  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  George  every- 
where showed  that  strict  ascetic  determination  to  avoid 
romance  that  distinguishes  the  playwright.  None  the 
less,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  contribute  on  the  subject ; 
and  even  if  he  occasionally  drags  in  a  scene  to  assist 
his  argument — such  as  the  very  clever  one  in  which 
Victoria  the  "  fallen"  rebuffs  the  suffragist  lady — he 
maintains  his  purpose  clearly  throughout.  We  will 
find  no  fault  with  the  exposition,  if  we  mav  deplore 
that  he  is  destructive  only,  and  offers  no  recon- 
struction of  the  society  he  dissects  so  pitilessly ; 
yet  all  such  destructive  work  is  bracing  and  stimu- 
lating, and  the  book  should  be  recommended  with  the 
warning  that  it  is  not  "  for  little  people  nor  for  fools  ". 

"'Body  and  Soul.''     By  Ladv  Troubridge.  London: 
Mills  and  Boon.    1911.  6;. 

Having  permitted  her  readers  "to  breathe  the  air 
breathed  by  people  in  Grosvenor  Square  ",  Lady  Trou- 
bridge apparently  considers  that  she  has  done  her  dutv 
■ — but  even  the  glamour  that  surrounds  the  doings  of 
dissolute  dukes  cannot  entirely  blind  us  to  the  woeful 
fatuity  of  the  whole  plot.  Rosalys  Weston,  who  has 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  she  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl  in  London,  leaves  her  West  Kensington  home 
one  evening  with  her  middle-class  brother  and  his  wife 
for  an  excursion  to  the  White  City.  Fired  with  the 
ambition  to  see  life,  she  gives  her  friends  the  slip  and 
finds  herself  on  the  Scenic  Railway  sitting  next  to 
Lord  Charlbury — the  wealthiest  and  most  dissolute 
member  of  "  the  Smart  Set  ".  An  accident  occurs, 
Charlbury  brings  her  home  in  his  car,  and  two  days 
later  she  is  invited  to  a  Royal  ball  given  by  the  Duchess 
of  Xorthbourne.  There  she  is  at  once  introduced  to 
the  German  Emperor,  whom  she  is  left  to  entertain 
whilst  Charlbury  is  hunting  up  couples  for  a  Royal 
quadrille  !  From  this  promising  opening  the  story 
never  declines  upon  the  plane  of  probability  :  Rosalys 
becomes  Lady  Charlbury,  because  Charlbury  must  at 
all  hazards  be  prevented  from  marrying  the  seductive 
Mrs.  Cartaret ;  but  her  husband  regards  his  marriage 
vows  with  apparent  indifference,  and  is  fortunate  in  the 
forgiving  temperament  of  his  injured  wife — all  of  which, 
Lady  Troubridge  would  have  us  believe,  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  really  "  Smart  Set  "  !  As  a  serial  story 
in  a  daily  paper,  "  Body  and  Soul  "  might  well  satisfy 
the  straphanger  in  the  Tube  ;  but  as  a  novel  it  makes 
too  great  a  demand  upon  our  patience  and  credulity. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Marriage,  Toteaiism,  and  Religion."  By  Lord  A.vebury.  London: 
Longmans.    1911.    4s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  Lord  Avebury's  answer  to  the  critics  who  have 
modified  or  demolished  his  pioneer  theories  of  1870. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  the  original  investigator  who  has  any 
right  whatever  to  a  theory  of  the  ork'in  of  marriage,  or 
of  any  of  the  stages  of  the  process  of  its  development.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  mere  reader  of  books  simply  by  weighing 
the  evidence  and  opinions  of  the  investigators  to  strike  any 
sort  of  balance,  to  say  definitely  who  is  right  or  wrong. 
That  men  like  Westermarck.  M'Ler.nan,  Coulanges  or  Letour- 
neau  have  any  theories  at  all  is  only  because  they  have  been 
struck  in  their  researches  by  some  one  set  of  conditions  to 
which  tbev  have  attached  greater  value  than  to  others.  All 
the  specialists  contradict  one  another,  which  shows  there  is 
as  yet  no  simple  and  universal  hypothesis  which  will  cover 
the  whole  field  of  their  investigation.  Was  there  in  the 
beginning  communal  marriage  or  marriage  at  all?  There  is 
an  immediate  answer  yes  and  no  from  those  in  authority. 
M'Lennan  first  dismissed  communal  marriage  with  contempt, 
and  afterwards  as  good  as  withdrew  his  criticism.  Letournp.iu 
and  Starcke  do  not  believe  in  it':  HowHt  and  Fison  and  Dr. 
Frazer  do.  Again,  take  exogamy.  There  are  at  least  ten 
theories  of  exogamy.  Tyler  followed  Plutarch,  who  saw  in 
exogamy  a  political  expedient  to  st  reiiL't  hen  treaties  by  foreign 
alliances.  M'Lennan  and  Morean  said  it  ansc  from  scarcity 
of  women  due  to  female  infanticide.  Midler  held  it  was  dne 
to  coyness  of  the  female:  Baehufen  that  it  was  due  to  social 
reform  established  under  female  supremacy.     Western:  arck 


explains  it  as  a  recoil  by  instinct  against  marriage  between 
near  kinsfolk.  Herbert  Spencer  held  that  the  prevention  of 
marriage  among  kinsfolk  was  deliberately  enforced  by 
chiefs  of  the  tribe.  M.  Girard  Teulon  tried  to  explain 
exogamy  by  natural  selection :  the  tribes  which  did  not 
practise  it  were  gradually  weeded  out.  Coulanges,  in  his 
brilliant  and  fascinating  "La  Cite  Antique",  put  forward 
a  religious  explanation  of  marriage  by  capture.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  explains  exogamy  by  the  totem.  Lastly  there  is  the 
theory  of  Lord  Avebury  himself.  He  holds  that  the  women 
of  the  tribe  were  common  ;  but  that  the  captured  woman  of 
a  hostile  tribe  belonged  to  the  captor  alone.  Her  relation' 
to  the  captor  was  par  excellence  marriage,  and  in  time  was 
a  model  for  the  institution.  Lord  Avebury's  explanation  is 
too  reasonable  to  be  accepted  with  any  confidence.  In 
demolishing  the  theories  of  his  adversaries  he  is  on  safer 
ground  ;  for  no  theory  squares  with  half  the  facts  recorded 
or  observed.  The  book  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  these  questions.  It  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  peril  of  trusting  oneself 
to  any  single  guide.  Also  Lord  Avebury  was  a  pioneer,  and 
he  has  lived  through  all  the  really  important  years  in  the 
history  of  this  particular  science.  In  answering  his  critics 
he  is  exercising  his  right  of  reply  as  opener  of  the  debate. 

"Sea-Wolves  of  the  Mediterranean:  the  Grand  Period  of  the 
Moslem  Corsairs.''  By  Commander  E.  Hamilton  Currey  K.N. 
London  :  Murray.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  history  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean  has  hitherto 
suffered  from  a  neglect  not  easy  to  account  for  in  an  age  when 
historians  are  so  anxious  to  break  new  ground.  The  docu- 
ments uj^on  which  a  real  book  on  the  subject  should  be  based 
are  scattered  over  numerous  bundles  of  diplomatic  and 
family  records,  the  bulk  of  which  are  still  reposing  undis- 
turbed in  the  dust  of  public  and  private  archives.  Com- 
mander Currey's  work  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  book 
of  the  kind  we  have  long  been  expecting.  He  tells  once 
more  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  transformation  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis  into  strongholds  of  Moslem  piracy,  chiefly  by  the  genius 
of  the  notorious  brothers  Barbarossa.  His  story,  roughly, 
begins  with  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth' 
century  and  ends  with  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea  by 
the  Turks  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571.  It  is  told 
with  considerable  zest,  and  it  displays  that  intimacy  with 
maritime  affairs  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand  from  a 
sailor.  But,  derived  entirely  from  printed  books,  it  adds 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  period  with  which  it  deals. 
In  addition  to  its  lack  of  novelty,  the  book  suffers  throughout 
from  two  fatal  errors — an  indiscriminating  reliance  upon 
works  written  in  days  when  historical  criticism  was  still 
unknown,  and  a  love  of  moral  reflections  the  originality  of 
which  is  not  always  quite  proportionate  to  their  length.  The 
inaccuracies  are  often  rather  bad.  For  instance,  he  con- 
fidently quotes  a  speech  which  Khair-ed-din  is  supposed  to 
have  made  to  the  Sultan  Suliman  the  Magnificent,  never 
stopping  to  look  into  his  authority.  The  speech,  of  course,  is 
no  more  authentic  than  the  speeches  which  Herodotus  loved 
to  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  Similar  examples 
of  laxity  we  meet  in  every  chapter,  and  they  tend  to  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  writer's  accuracy  as  regards  matters  of 
fact.  Nor  is  our  sense  of  security  increased  when  we  turn  to 
him  for  an  interpretation.  In  matters  of  opinion,  as  in 
matters  of  statement,  the  author  exhibits  a  naivete  unusual 
in  these  sophisticated  days.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add 
that  Commander  Currey  does  not  pose  as  a  serious  inter- 
preter. Yet  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  large  political 
questions  which  occupied  the  minds  of  European  statesmen 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
apparent  tolerance  that  enabled  the  Moslem  corsairs  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  defy  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  to 
inflict  upon  each  of  them  in  turn  disasters  and  disgraces 
almost  incredible  to  the  modern  reader.  Nevertheless,  Com- 
mander Currev's  book  can  be  recommended  as  a  lively  and 
entertaining  chronicle,  full  of  the  colour  and  music  of  the 
sea.  and  rich  in  incidents  as  romantic  as  any  imagined  by 
professional  spinners  of  naval  yarns. 

"  The  Eye-Witnees  "  is  a  new  sixoenny  weekly  review  edited 
by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc.  To  judge  from  number  one  it  is  to  be 
independent  of  party  and  brutally  honest  in  tone.  Among 
its  first  contributors  are  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Maurice 
Baring,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood;  while  Mr.  Desmond 
MacCarthv  is  dramatic  critic.  It  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
review  to  be  expected  of  Mr.  Bellcc  as  editor.  It  will  be 
read,  of  course,  liv  all  who  agree  with  Mr.  Belloc  politically  ; 
end,  we  sincerely  hope,  by  others  who  do  not.  Certainly  it 
is  a  review  for  democrats  :  real,  truculent,  unswerving  demo- 
crats, who  hate  votes  for  ladies  and  detest  the  House  of 
Ci  urimons. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  26. 
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P_.  Undtr  Contract  frith  i/n  Manny t  u>ot>«rnm«r»«, 

«  V-l  Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT. INDIA.  CHINA.  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASI A.&c. 

ConTtrinc  Ptutnicri  and  Merch»ndiie  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 


PsO 


Pleasure  Cruises 


it  LtUh), 


11,500  tons. 

Aug.  4  to  Aug.  28 


from  LOS  VOX  {'Call 
By  the  new  Twin-sorew  S.S.  "  MANTUA,' 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  RUSSIA.  &r.     \    Cr.  D. 

Cruises  by  the  S.V.  "  VECTIS." 
•THE  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS       -      -    |     No.  6-JuIt  27  to  Am.  9 
•THE  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS       -      -        No.7-Aus.  11  to  Aug.  24 
DALMATIA,  VENICE.  CORFU    -      -    I     No.8-Sept.  8toOct.  7 
Fares   for    Cruises   8   or   7   from   li  Guineas; 
8  from  25  Guineas  J    D  from  20  Guineas. 


Illustrated  Programme    free  by  post. 

P.&O.  Offices  {^ifl^sSte^i  London. 


NORTH  CAPE  &  CHRISTIAN  I  A. 

YACHTING    CRUISES  DE 


LUXE 


BY 


R.M.S.P.  "AVON 


(Twin  Screw,  11,073  Tons). 

.  (13  days) 
.  ("  „  ) 
•  (16  ) 


From  QRIMSBY  &  LEITH. 

July  6»  &  21  to  NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS 

August         5  to  FJORDS   

August        19  to  FJORDS  &  CHRISTIANIA 
From  £1  a  Day. 

•  From  Southampton  July  5. 
For  jurther  particulars  apply  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

Rata  O  D        The  R°yal  Mail 
■  IV I  ■      ■         Steam  Packet  Company. 

LONDON : 

18  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA.— Via  Madeira, 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 


Service 


•  ARMADALE  CASTLE 
t  BKAEMAR  CASTLE  ... 

•  KILDONAN  CASTLE 
t  GA1KA   


Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 


London 


June  30 
July  7 


Southampton 

~~ July"!"- 
July  1 
July  S 
July  8 


*  Via  Madeira.      'X  Via  Teneriffe.       t  Via  Las  Palmas. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Coclcspur  Street,  S.W. 

RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  16. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AN  INTERIM  DIVIDEND 
of  no  per  cent.  (5s.  6d.  per  5s.  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half- 
year  ending  30th  of  JUNE,  1911. 

This  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  30th  of  JUNE,  1911,  and  to  holders  of 
COUPON  No.  16  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  bearer. 

The  Tr^nsler  Bonks  will  be  closed  from  the  ist-to  the  7th  of  JULY,  1911, 
both  days  inclusive. 

The  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  Shareholders 
from  the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  Shareholders  from  the 
London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  on  or  about  the 
nth  of  AUGUST,  ion. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  of  the  DIVIDEND  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  16 
at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque 
et  de  Mines,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  and  will  be 
payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  nth  of  AUGUST,  191 1. 

COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
Shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
the  English  Income  Tax. 

COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
Shareholders  resident  in  France,  and  COUPONS  paid  by  the  Compagnie  Francaise 
de  Banque  et  de  Mines,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  French 
Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

COUPONS  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels,  mugt 
be  accompanied  by  Affidavits  or  Statutory  Declarations  on  forms  obtainable 
from  the  Company's  London  Office,  or  from  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from 
which  such  Coupons  have  been  detached. 

London  Office  :  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C,  A.  MOIK, 

24th  June,  191 1.  London  Secretary. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 


United  Kingdom. 

£  <t. 

One  Year   182 

Half  Year   O  14  I 

Quarter  Year        ...  071 
Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Strut,  Covtnt 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Abroad. 
£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  2 
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TANNER'S  PENS. 

RICHARD  TANNER  &  SONS 

(Removed  from  5  Highbury  Place), 

Special  IblGlxnass  Steel  pen  flDahers, 

2  BUSHELL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

Established  over  70  years. 
Pons  to  suit  all  agdl  and  every  stylr  of  writing  at  various  prices,  from 

3/6  per  gross  upwards.    Box  of  assorted  samples,  free  by  post,  on  receipt  of  1/-. 
TANNER'S  PENS  are  used  by  the  following  :— 

ARTHUR  GUINNESS,  SONS  St  CO.,  Dublin,  Brewers. 

WILLIAMS,  DEACON  &  CO.,  Bankers,  London  and  Manchester. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  London. 

I.  &  R.  MORLEY,  London. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  CLUB.  Pall  Mall. 

S.  MAW,  SON  &  SONS,  London. 

DUNVILLE  &  CO.,  Distillers,  Belfast. 

GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  London. 

NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  CO.,  Glasgow. 

W1THERBY  &  CO.,  Notaries,  London. 

HITCHCOCK,  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  London. 

LONDON  COUNTY  &  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  and  many  othsrs. 
Agents  In  Londen— WATERLOW  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Blrehln  Lane. 

Dublin— ALEX.  THOM  &  CO.,  Middle  Abbey  Street. 
Glasgow-WILSON.  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Wilson  Street. 

TANNER'S   PENS  may  be  ordered  from  any  respectable  Stationer,  or  direct 
from  the  Agents  or  the  Proprietors  as  above. 

POOLE  &  LORD 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

Tbe  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHE  S  CUT." 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  It  being  mueh  itrongtr 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


International  RUBBER  and 
Allied  Trades  EXHIBITION 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL 

Patron  :  Prenident : 

His  Majesty  the  King.    Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G. 


OPEN  Daily  from  n  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
 to  and  including'  14th  July.   


Admission  fs. 


International   RUBBER  CONGRESS 

commences  Monday,  3rd  July. 

  International   

RUBBER    EXHIBITION  BANQUET, 

7th  July. 

Miss  D.  FULTON,  Secretary,  A.  STAINES  MANDERS, 

75  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Mauag-r. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

JULY. 

THE  NAVAL  OUTLOOK.    By  Sir  William  H.  White,  K.C.B.  (late  Director 

o/Wavat  Censtntction). 
WANTED— AN  INTERNATIONAL  POLICE.    By  Rear-Admiral  Caspar  F. 

Goodrich,  U.S.N. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL    CONTROVERSY    AND    FEDERAL  HOME 

RULE.    By  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  M.P. 
FRANCE  IN  NORTH  AFRICA.    By  Sfr  Harry  H.  Johnston,  G.C.M.G., 

K.C.B. 

ELIZABETHAN  DRAMA  IN  THE  MAKING.   By  Sir  Edward  Sullivan, 

Bart. 

A  FORTNIGHT  WITH  TH  ACKERAY  IN  1S52.    By  the  late  Rev.  H.  J. 

Cheales. 

THE  RAILWAYS  OF  INDIA.    By  Murray  Robertson. 

WHEN  THB  RANI  LIFTS  HER  VEIL  IN  LONDON.    By  Saint  Nihal 

Singh. 

COUNT  DE  GODINEAU  S  ETHNOLOGIC  AL  THEORY.    By  Arthur  S. 
Herbert. 

THE  BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT.    By  W.  Cecil  Price. 
A  PORTUGUESE  JACOBIN.    By  J.  O.  P.  Bland. 

THE  INSURANCE  BILL,  THE  DOCTORS,  AND  NATIONAL  POLICY. 

By  Harrv  Roberts. 
THE  GRAVE  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.    By  Herbert  G.  Jenkins  (Herbert 

Ives). 

"LA  FORCE  NOIRE":  THE  DANGER  TO  FRANCE  OF  HER  BLACK 

ARMY.    By  Max  Montesole. 
THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  LABOUR  PARTY.    By  Harold  Cox. 
London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 


THE 

FORT  NIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.     JULY,  1911. 

THE  DEADLOCK  AND  ITS  REMEDIES.    By  Arthur  A.  Eaumann. 

MOB  AND  MILLIONAIRE.    By  Walter  Sichel. 

NEW  IMPERIAL  BURDEN-BEARERS.    By  Richard  Hain. 

THE    UNIONIST    PARTY    AND    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 

By  W.  G.  Howard  Gritten. 
THE  REAL  BARRY  LYNDON.    By  Lewis  Melville. 
THE  BOYS  OF  THACKERAY.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

DIAZ:  THE  MAKER  OF  MODERN  MEXICO.    By  Mrs.  Alec  Twefdie. 
WAGNER  AND  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    By  Ernest  Newman. 
ACCEPTANCES.    By  Alfred  Noyes 

THE  INVESTITURE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.    By  Beriah  G. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  AT  THE  ROMAN  EXHIBI- 

TION.    By  J.  Comyss  Carr. 
THE  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON.    By  Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  M.P. 
THE  JEWISH  RENAISSANCE  IN  PALESTINE.    By  Norman  Bentwich. 
OUR  IMMIGRATION  LAWS.    By  Jasi'Er  Kemmis. 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  GOURMET.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 
PROBLEMS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  CRICKET.    By  Sir  Home  Gordon,  Bart. 
THREE  STORIES.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Kouekt  Hugh  Benson. 

LONDON:  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 


NOW  ON  SALE.  PRICE  6d. 

THE  JULY  '  BOOK  MONTHLY" 

CONTENTS- 
PERSONAL  AND  PARTICULAR.    A  Quiet  Hour's  lalk  about  People  and 

Events  in  Bookland.  I* 
300KS  AND  THE  WOMAN.    A  Plea  for  the  Buying  of  Volumes  instead  of 

Sweets— By  VIOLET  STUBBINS. 
NOTES   ON   REVIEWS.     And  Likewise  on  Reviewers  as  Other  Men  See 

Them-By  J.  ARTHUR  HILL. 
A  LONDON  LETTER.    About  Coronation  Reading,  the  American  Bookbuyer 

and  Stratford  — By  THE  EDITOR. 
CLERKS  AND  READING.    A  Reply  to  a  Recent  Much  Discussed  "Book 

Monthly  "  Article-By  FIRTH  CROSSLEY. 
LAUGH  ANO  GROW  !    Bookish  Pickups,  Chiefly  American,  for  that 

Alter-Corjnation  Feeling. 
GLEAMS   OF  "R.L.S."     Human  Nature  and  Literary  Art  in  Stevenson's 

Correspondence. 

A  JULY  GLEANING.    Of  Novels  Published  in  the  Season  of  Coronation— By 

C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
COPY.  SIR,  PLEASE.    An  Author's  Dream  Told  as  a  "Fill-up"  Story-By 

JOHN  BROWN  ROBINSON  SMITH. 
NEW    BOOKS   NEARLY   READY.      Particulars  of  Interesting  Volumes 

Likely  to  be  published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.    A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  of 

June.    With  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  July  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationer.'  Hall  Court,  London. 

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER  1 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in  9 
Society,  Political,  and  Social  circles.  I 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  .HE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 


Out  every  Wednesday.   Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tai.lis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (Edward  Smith).    Lane.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

Classics. 

Catvlli,  Tibvlli,  Properti  Carmina  Qvas  extant  Omnia  (Cvra 
Robinson  Ellis).    Lee  Warner,  21s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Because  of  a  Kiss  (Lady  Constance).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
Love  and  the  Agitator  (Ellis  Lloyd).    Century  Pre6S.  6s. 
An  Unnatural  Mother  (Slieve  Foy) ;  The  Serpent  (Winifred 

May  Scott).    Lynwood.    6s.  each. 
When  the  Red  Gods  call  (Beatrice  Grimshaw).  Mills  &  Boon,  6s. 
The  Shadow  of  Love  (Marcelle  Tinayre).    Lane.  6s. 
In  Search  of  Egeria  (W.  L.  Courtney).    Chapman  &  Hall.  6s. 

History. 

The  Baronetage  under  Twenty-Seven  Sovereigns,  1308-1910  : 
A  Dated  Catalogue  of  Events.  St.  Catherine  Press. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

La  Fleur  des  Histories  Francais  (Gabriel  Hanotaux).  Hachette. 
Zfr.  50. 

Napoleon  and  his  Coronation  (Frederic  Masson),  12s.  6d.  net; 
Loretto  School  Past  and  Present  (H.  B.  Tristram).  Fisher 
Unwin.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

Heywood  &  Massey's  Lunacy  Practice  (N.  Arthur  Heywood). 
Stevens  &  Sons,  Ltd.  30s. 

Reprints. 

County  Churches  :  Norfolk  (J.  Charles  Cox,  2  Vols.).  Allen. 
3s.  net. 

The  Garden  of  Mystery  (Richard  Marsh)  ;  In  Spite  of  the  Czar 

(Guy  Boothby).    Long.    6d.  net  each. 
The  Handy  Guide  to  Norway  (Thomas  B.  Wilson).  Stanford. 

3s.  6(7.  net. 

School  Books. 

Cambridge  Historical  Readers  (Edited  bv  G.  F.  Bossworth, 
F.R.G.S.)  :  Vol.  I.,  Introduction;  Vol.  II.,  Primary,  Is. 
each;  Vol.  III.,  Junior;  Vol.  IV.,  Intermediate,  Is.  6d.  net 
each;  Vol.  V.,  Senior,  2s.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University 
Press. 

A  First  Book  in  English  Literature  (Henry  S.  Pancoast).  Bell. 
5s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Masters  of  Mrs.  Chilvers  (An  Improbable  Comedy  imagined 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome).    Fisher  Unwin.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Adventures  in  Prose  (Henry  Noel  Brailsford).  Herbert  and 
Daniel.    5  s.  net. 

British  Rural  Life  and  Labour  (Francis  George  Heath).  King. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

British  Trade  Book,  The  (John  Holt  Schooling).  Murray. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  The,  Vol.  VII.  New  York  : 
Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Etude  but  l'lnfluence  de  Laurence  Sterne  (Francis  Brown 
Barton).    Hachette.    3/r.  50. 

Footpath  Way,  The  (With  an  Introduction  by  Hilaire  Belloc). 
Sidgwick  &  Jackson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Ground'Plan  of  the  Enclish  Parish  Church,  The  (A.  H.  Thomp- 
son).   Cambridge  University  Press.    Is.  net. 

La  Douce  France  (Rene  Bazin).    Paris  :  de  Gigord. 

More  Mastersingers  (Filson  Young).    Grant  Richards.     5s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  :  The  English  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  6d.  :  The  Moslem  World,  Is.  ; 
The  Englishwoman,  Is. ;  Fry's,  6d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, 2s.  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill,  Is.  ;  The  Treasury,  6d.  ;  Scrib- 
ner's,  Is.  :Blackwood's,  2s.  6d. ;  Antiquary.  6d.  ;  The  Em- 
pire. 6d.  ;  Harper's.  Is.  ;  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 
2s.  6d.  :  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfuir  360!.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 

Second  Edition.    Price  2S.  6d.  net. 

CATHOLICISM  ON  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS. 

By  B.  C.  NIXON,  M.  E.  UNDERDOWN,  and  H.  CUNLIFFE. 


SWAV    SONNENSCHEIN,  LONDON. 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  KINGS. 

By  WILLIAM  DUNN. 

WITH  MANY  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  of  much  interest. 

QUARTO  6s.  6d. 

RICKMANS,  35  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 
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Or  A1X  BOOKSELLERS. 


Onk  Shilling  Net. 


THE  CALL  OF 
THE  PAST: 

A  POLITICAL  JINGLE. 

By  A.  H.  COCHRAN. 

"  This  call 's  in  our  Mood,  and  it  comes  to  each  man 
From  those  others  who  cannot  awaken  ;  tve  can." 

London  :  SlMPKlN,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  JOd.  post  jree. 
THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

DABLINBTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for. "— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  uso 


Very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 
"Particularly  good."  —  Academy 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  ALA. 

ENVIRONS. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


IHus.    Maps  and  Plans,  3s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  lllus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  -zs.  6J, 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  61. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne.  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor.  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End 
Sellly  isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath* 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester' 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen* 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth* 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefrlw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/  each, 

Post  free  jrom  Darlington  b>  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


Macmiilan's  New  Books 

The  Autobiography  of 
ALFRED  AUSTIN, 

Poet  Laureate  1835-1910.     With  Photogravure  and  other 
Illustrations.    In  2  vols.  Svo.  24s.  net. 

191 1  ISSUE  NOW  READV. 

The    Statesman's  Year-Book. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the 
World,  for  the  Year  191 1.  Edited  by  J.  SCOTT 
KELTIE,  LL.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THIRD  EDITION.    Entirely  rewritten  and  much 
enlarged. 

Mendelism.   By  r.  c.  punnett.  Feiiow 

of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Professor  of  Biology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
coloured  and  other  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

Members    of    the    Family.  A 

Story  of  the  Western  Plains.  By  OWEN 
WISTER,  Author  of  "The  Virginian,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 6s. 

Nina.     By  ROSALINE  MASSON.  6s. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W,  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  ioth  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


66 


99 


£3 


By  HELLESPONT. 


That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strong:y  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9cL 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

* 

1s.  net,  or  post  free  1s.  IJd. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD^ 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


THK  CHARLES  BUTLER  COLLECTIONS. 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS  FORMED  BY  THE  LATE 
CHARLES  BUTLER,  Esq..  OF  WARREN  WOOD,   HATFIELD,  AND 
CONNAUGHT  PLACE,  W. 

ATESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

1\  1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  July  3.  and  Four  Following  Days,  and  on  Monday, 
lulv  10,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the  Collection  of  COINS  and 
MEDALS  formed  by  the  late  CHARLES  BUTLER,  Esq.  (of  Warren  Wood. 
Hatfield,  and  Connaught  Place,  W.),  comprising  ancient  Greek  Coins  in  Gold  and 
Silver,  including  some  very  fine  Medallions  of  Syracuse  and  larj^e  Gold  Coins  of  the 
Ptolemies  ;  Roman  Republican  and  Imperial  Coins  with  an  important  Series  of 
Aurei  and  some  very  fine  Corns  in  Bronze  ;  English  Coins  in  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Bronze,  embracing  some  Notable  Coins  and  Proofs  in  Gold ;  Foreign  Coins, 
English  and  Foreign  Medals  in  Gold  and  Silver,  with  which  is  included  the  very 
rare  Naval  Reward  Medal  of  Elizabeth  for  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  Gold;  Italian 
Medals  and  Plaquettes  in  Bronze  of  the  Early  and  Later  Renaissance  Periods  ;  Coin 
Cabinets,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had.  Illustrated  Copies  containing  12  plates 
price  is.  each. 


THE  HUTH  LIBRARY. 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  AND  WOODCUTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  July  4.  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  Magnificent  Col.ection  of  ENGRAVINGS  and  WOODCUTS,  forming  part  of 
the  famous  Huth  Library,  founded  by  the  late  HENRY  HUTH,  Esq.,  and 
maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son,  the  late  A.  H.  Huth,  Esq.,  of  Fosbury 
Manor,  Wilts. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had.  Illustrated  Copies  containing  14  plates, 
price  5s.  each. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
!o  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  Gmeral  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  thi 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

THIS  WEEK'S  CONTENTS  INCLUDE:— 
FEATURES  OF  THE  RUBBER  EXHIBITION. 

HIGHLANDS  AND  LOWLANDS,  AND  SELABA : 
WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST. 

PUBLICITY  AND  RESEARCH.     By  H.  E.  Potts, 
M.Sc. 

MABIRA   FOREST:    " THE  EYE  OF  UGANDA" 
(Special  Supplement). 


On©  Penny  of  all  Newsagents. 


Now  Ready. 

VOL.   I..   OF  THE   RUBBER  WORLD, 

Containing  428  Pages,  Supplements,  and  full 
Index.    Price  6/-  ;  post  6/5. 

Binding  Cases  1/6;  post  1,9. 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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ax  Wbok  art  or 

Rubber=6rou)ina. 

by 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Thotographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


The  Financier  says  : — "We  welcome  with  sincere 
pleasure  any  competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid 
which  may  come  our  way,  and  when  this  aid  consists 
of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W.  Wicherley's 
publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and 
to  them  in  terms  which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might 
savour  of  the  fulsome.     His  book  unquestionably  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some 
of  his  views  and  conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to 
admit  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  actuated  the  author 
in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he  has  done.  No 
one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  1  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing '  without  feeling  that 
he  has  in  some  way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to 
those  whose  information  concerning  the  industry  and 
its   developments,   to  say   nothing,    perhaps,   of  its 
potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser 
order,  the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an 
invaluable   vade-mecum.    We   might    add   that  the 
numerous  illustrations  with  which  the  text  is  interspersed 
are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the  word, 
representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part 
of  absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  techni- 
cality and  the  excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations 
should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says  : — "  Every  Rubber 
investor  should  possess  a  copy." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "  An  admirable 
hand-book  and  guide.     .  .     .    Will  be  widely 

appreciated." 


5s.  net.  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

Direct  from 

THE    WEST    STRAND    PUBLISHING    CO.,  Ltd., 
10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  "IMPERIAL"  EDITION 


OF 


The  WORKS  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH 

f  HE   GRESHAM   PUBLISHING  COMPANY   beg   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Bronte's,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT  | 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEVEREL 
EVAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONA 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BEAUCHAMP S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  tht 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review -are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes* 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Vol.  1 
POEMS.    Vol.  2 

The  works  of  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.     However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex-  ] 
tremely  low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE   ON   VERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.     The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their   beautiful   half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded    monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name 


Address 
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THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

EDITED  BY 

The   Rev.   WILLIAM   HUNT,  D.Litt., 


AND 


REGINALD   LANE    POOLE,    WI.A.,  LL.D,, 

Editor  of  "  The  English  Historical  Review." 

A  complete  History  of  England  embodying- the  results  of  recent  scholarship,  and  on  an  adequate  scale,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  placed  within  the  reach  of  readers.  It  consists  of  Twelve  Volumes,  consisting  of  from  478  to 
578  pages  each,  the  total  number  of  pages  in  the  work  amounting  to  6,528.  There  are  in  addition  37  Maps 
printed  in  colour. 

The  fact  that  each  Volume  is  written  by  a  scholar  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  period  of  which 
he  treats  has,  it  is  hoped,  ensured  thoroughly  competent  work,  while  the  Editors  have  bestowed  the  utmost  care 
on  every  part  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment. 

The  Twelve  Volumes  are  issued  at  the  price  of  7s.  6d.  net  each  ;  or  in  Sets,  price  £4  10s.  net. 


Vol.  I.    FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE 
NORMAN  CONQUEST  (To  1066). 

By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London  ;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    With  2  Maps. 

"  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  produced  a  work  distinguished  by  breadth  of  outlook 
%nd  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  matters  of  human  interest  lurking  in  the  most 
unpromising  of  historical  documents.  .  .  .  The  general  reader  will  find  exactly  what 
he  wants — the  story  of  eleven  momentous  centuries  told  in  vigorous  and  straight- 
forward English,  embodied  in  a  narrative  which  is  always  readable,  and  never  over- 
burdened with  unnecessary  details." — Scottish  Historical  Review. 

Vol.  II.    FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  (1066-1216). 

By  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 
University.    With  2  Maps. 

11  That  the  volume  before  us  should  have  been  entrusted  to  an  American 
nrofessor  is  a  fitting  compliment  to  the  remarkable  and  somewhat  unexpected 
development  of  the  study  of  mediaeval  history  among  younger  American  scholars. 
Nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest  that  the  author  is  other  than  an  Englishman, 
xcept  such  not  unwelcome  comparisons  as  impart  freshness  to  the  point  of  view." 

Athenaum. 


Vol.  III.    FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  III. 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD  III.  (1216-1377). 

By  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    With  3  Maps. 

"  In  reading  this  volume  we  have  the  comfortable  sensation  that  we  are  in 
expert  hands.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  learning  and  sound 
judgment  to  which  every  page  bears  witness.  Professor  Tout  has  thrown  a  wide 
aet,  and  he  is  equally  at  home  wheiher  it  is  with  records  and  chronicles  or  with 
ibeir  modern  CTitics  that  he  has  to  deal." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Vol.  IV.    FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  RICHARD  II. 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  RICHARD  III.  (1377-1485). 

By  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  ;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
With  3  Maps. 

"  Professor  Oman  has  written  a  work  which  is  not  only  accurate  in  details  and 
trustworthy  on  disputed  points,  but  also  shows  great  breadth  of  view,  and  at  times 
an  agreeably  '  unscientific  '  humanity  in  its  judgments.  ...  It  is  this  quality  of 
sincerity  that  makes  this  volume  an  important  addition  to  our  historical  literature. 
It  cannot  fail  to  become  the  standard  work  on  the  period  with  which  it  deals." 

Morning  Post. 

Vol.  V.    FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  VII. 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  VIII.  (1485-1547). 

By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  With  2  Maps. 
"  A  period  of  vast  political  changes  in  Church  and  State.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  other  volume  of  this  history  treats  of  matters  more  fruitful  and  events 
more  dramatic  than  this  one  for  which  Mr.  r-'isher  is  responsible.  It  formsa  history 
complete  in  itself— as  accords  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  editors — with  appendices, 
index,  and  maps." — Westminster  Gazette. 

Vol.  VI.    FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  VI. 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH  (1547  to  1603). 

By  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  ; 
Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London. 
With  Maps.  [Just published. 


Vol.  VII.    FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  I. 
TO  THE  RESTORATION  (1603-1660). 

By  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.,  Astor  Professor  of  History  in 
University  College,  London  ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    With  3  Maps. 

"The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Professor  Montague's  book  is  its  sanity.  In 
writing  of  the  most  controverted  period  of  English  .history  he  keeps  his  judgment 
unbiassed  and  his  narrative  clear,  and  his  sense  of  proportion  is  beyond  criticism. 
As  a  summary  of  sixty  years  of  intricate  political  history,  scientifically  constructed, 
and  based  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sources,  this  book  will  be  hard  to  rival 
and  impossible  to  surpass." — The  Times. 

Vol.  VIII.    FROM   THE    RESTORATION   TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  III.  (1660-1702). 

By   Richard  Lodge,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;   formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    With  2  Maps. 
"  The  volume  is  a  work  of  learning,  judgment,  and  finality — so  far  as  anything 
in  historiography  can  be  final." — Outlook. 

"  Professor  Lodge  has  written  a  book  worthy  of  his  reputation  and  likely  long  to 
remain  a  standard  authority." — Glasgozv  Herald. 

Vol.  IX.   FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ANNE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  GEORGE  II.  (1702  to  1760). 

By  I.  S.  Leadam,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.    With  8  Maps. 

"  Apart  from  the  manuscript  sources,  Mr.  Leadam  has  consulted  almost  all  the 
printed  authorities  dealing  with  his  period,  to  judge  from  the  exhaustive  biblio- 
graphy which  to  scholars  will  be  not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  volume.  For  this 
bibliography,  and  for  the  careful  judgment  on  facts  displayed,  his  history  will  be 
indispensable  for  students  of  the  period,  especially  as  in  many  respects  new  light  is 
thrown  on  points  which  were  formerly  obscure  or  matter  for  controversy." 

The  Times. 

Vol.  X.    FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III. 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  PITT'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION 

(1760-1801). 

By  the  Rev.  William  Hunt,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Trinity  College, 

Oxford.    With  3  Maps. 
"  The  history  is  so  delightfully  written  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  far  larger  circle 
than  that  of  historical  students  only.    The  general  reader  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
refreshing  his  recollections  of  the  great  events  of  those  stirring  times." — Academy. , 

Vol.  XL    FROM  ADDINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  WILLIAM  IV. 'S  REIGN  (1801-1837). 

By  the  lion.  George  C.  Brodrick,  D.C.L.,  late  Warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  J.  K.  Fotheringham,  M.A;, 
D.Litt.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Lecturer  in 
Ancient  History  at  King's  College,  London.    With  3  Maps. 

"  It  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  the  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
years  1801-37  nas  been  thoroughly  well  told  in  a  single  volume  ;  and  the  help 
afforded  by  footnotes,  bibliographical  appendix  and  an  adequate  index  will  ensure 
the  work  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  student  of  the  period." — Athencrum. 

Vol.  XII.     THE   REIGN   OF   QUEEN  VICTORIA 

(1837-1901). 

By  Sidney  Low,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  formerly 
Lecturer  on  History  at  King's  College,  London,  and  Lloyd 
C.  Sanders,  B.A.    With  3  Maps. 

"  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  contribution  to  what  is  now  recognised  as  the  standard 
History  of  England  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  late  Queen's  reign,  nor  is  there, 
we  believe,  any  living  publicist  who  could  have  dealt  more  successfully  with  the 
complicated  and,  in  some  respects,  embarrassing  theme.  .  .  .  Mr.  Low  has,  we  say 
without  hesitation,  produced  a  history  of  the  Victorian  reign  which  is  indispensable 
to  every  public  or  private  library,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  except 
by  a  revised  and  extended  edition  of  itself."—  Standard. 


PRESS    OPINIONS   ON    THE    WORK    AS   A  WHOLE. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

"  We  regard  the  entire  work  with  admiration." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"  One  of  the  finest  enterprises  of  a  compendious  character  that 
have  l«en  undertaken  by  any  publisher  within  the  past  few  years. 
.  .  .  The  completed  '  Political  History '  will  represent  a  magnificent 
achievement  of  scholarship.  It  has  realised  throughout  a  rare  com- 
jination  of  expert  scholarship  with  literary  finish." 


GLOBE. 

"A  history  which  is  quite  the  best  and  most  suited  to  a  private 
library  of  any  before  the  public." 

THE  MORNING  POST. 

"  Dr.  Hunt  has  good  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
success  so  far  attained  in  the  production  by  some  of  the  most  com- 
petent writers  of  the  day  of  a  history  of  England  utilising  the  result 
of  the  latest  researches  and  reflecting  the  most  important  currents  of 
modern  thought." 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON ;  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta. 

SO 
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Tho  Subscription  List  will  open  Friday,  June  30th,  and  will  close  on  or  boforc 
Tuesday,  July  41b,  1911. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


Tde  Beiding  PauiKoiiiceiii  shk  cony.ui 

(Incorporated  under  the  Laws  0/  the  Dominion  0/ Canada.) 


CAPITALIZATION. 

Authorised. 

7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock       ...  $1,250,000 

Common  Stock   1,250,000 

5%  First  Convertible  Debentures      ...  1,000,000 


fssued. 
$850,000 
750,000 
750,000 


The  London  &  South-Western  Bank,  Ltd..  and  The  Royal  Bank  of 

Scotland  are  authorised  by  the  Contractors  for  the  Loan  to  receive  on  their  behalf 
applications  for  the  purchase  of  ^154,100,  being  the  approximate  sterling  equivalent 
at  $4 '863  of  $750,000 

5%  FIRST  CONVERTIBLE  DEBENTURES. 
Dated  1st  May,  191 1.  Due  1st  May,  1936. 

The  price  of  the  Debentures  is  90  per  cent  ,  payable  as  follows  :  — 
5  per  cent,  on  Application. 
10  per  cent,  on  Allotment. 
25  per  cent,  on  August  1st,  19x1. 
25  per  cent,  on  September  1st,  19x1. 
25  per  cent,  on  October  2nd,  1911. 

^90  per  cent. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment  or  cn  any  instalment  date,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Debentures  wi  1  also  be  offered  in  Canada,  where  applications  will  be 
received  by  the  Dominion  Bond  Company,  Limited,  at  Toronto,  Montreal  arid 
Ottawa. 

Applications  have  already  been  received  for  ,£63,000  of  the  Debentures  on  the 
terms  of  the  Prospectus,  and  these  applications  will  be  allotted  in  full. 

The  Debentures,  which  will  be  issued  to  Bearer  in  denominations  of  ,£200,  ,£100, 
and  /20,  with  half-yearly  Interest  Coupons  attached,  due  1st  May  and  1st  Novem- 
ber in  each  year,  are  payable  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  in  sterling,  at  the 
Bank  ot  Montreal  in  London,  or  at  the  option  of  the  holder  in  Montreal,  rt  the 
fixed  rate  of  exchange  of  £1  =  $4'86'»,  and  will  contain  provisions  for  the  registration 
of  principal,  and,  it  desired,  for  the  payment  of  interest  by  warrant  at  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  in  London. 

Trustee    THE  ROYAL  TRUST  COMPANY,  MONTREAL. 

Registrar  In  London  ...  BANK  OF  MONTREAL. 

The  Debentures  are  secured  by  a  Trust  Deed,  executed  in  favour  of  the  Trustee, 
constituting  a  fi  st  charge  upon  all  of  the  assets  ot  the  Company,  and  the  Trust 
Deed  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  Company  to  the  Trustee,  in  each  vear,  as 
from  1st  May,  19x2,  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of  2  per  cent.,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Debentures  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  not  exceeding  105  per 
cent,  and  accrued  interest,  or  failing  this,  then  by  drawings  at  105  per  cent. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  to  redeem  all  or  any  part  of  the  issue  at  the 
price  of  tos  per  cent,  on  any  interest  date  on  or  after  the  1st  May,  191'i.  This  will 
also  be  the  price  of  redemption  in  the  event  of  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the 
Company. 

A  public  offer  of  $400,000  of  the  above  7  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 
was  recently  made  in  Canada,  and  was  largely  oversubscribed. 

Holders  have  the  right  from  the  xst  May,  1913,  up  to  and  inc'uding  1st  May, 
19x5,  of  converting  such  Debentures  as  they  may  desire  into  the  7  p?r  cent. 
Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  orr  the  basis  of  $1*5  of  Preferred  Stock  for  every  gioq 
of  Debentures.  For  the  purpose  of  this  right  of  conversion,  the  rate  of  Exchange  is 
taken  at  $4'86j  to  the  £t,  any  balance  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

Powers  have  been  taken  by  the  Company  to  create,  if  necessary,  additional 
Preferred  Stock,  to  give  effect  to  this  right  of  conversion. 

The  Trust  Deed  provides  that  the  balance  of  the  authorized  issue  of  Debentures 
can  only  be  issued  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Trustee,  of  new  fixed  assets  acquired  by  the  Company  and  duly  mortgaged  to 
the  Trustee. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Paul,  President,  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  Company  : — 

Montreal,  May  3rd,  1911. 
Messrs.  Dominion  Bond  Company  Limited,  Montreal 

Dear  Sirs — Referring  to  your  purchase  of  5  per  cent.  First  Covertible  Deben- 
tures of  this  Company,  I  beg  to  submit  you  the  following  information  : — 

The  Belding  Paul  &  Coriicelli  Silk  Company,  Limited,  was  incorporated  in 
April  191  r,  under  the  Companies  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  business  and  properties  of  the  following  Companies  :  — 

Belding  Paul  &  Company,  Limited. 

The  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited. 

The  Cascade  Narrow  Fabric  Company,  Limited. 

The  Company  has  now  acquired  the  entire  issued  capital  of  the  Cortice'li  Silk 
Company,  Limited,  and  over  B5  per  cent,  of  the  issued  share  capital  of  the  Belding 
Paul  Company,  Limited.  The  former  Company  holds  practically  the  entire  share 
capital  or  the  Cascade  Narrow  Fabric  Company,  Limited. 

It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  in  the  outstanding  shares  of  these 
Companies,  and  their  physical  properties  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  Company 
and  included  in  the  mortgage  securing  the  debentures  under  the  Trust  Deed. 
This  is  now  being  done  in  the  case  of  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited. 

These  Companies  have  no  bonded  or  mortgage  indebtedness  on  their  properties' 
other  than  a  mortgage  of  837,500  on  the  Toronto  Sales  Room  of  the  Belding  Paul 
Company.  This  mortgage  was  arranged  on  favourable  terms,  and  it  will  probably 
be  considered  advisable  to  continue  it  for  the  present. 

BUSINESSES. 

The  Companies  taken  over  control  practically  the  entire  manufacture  in  Canada 
of  silk  threads,  braids  and  ribbons. 

BELDING  PAUL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED.— The  Company  was  estab- 
lished  in  1878,  and  has  grown  from  a  v.-ry  small  concern  to  its  present  size.  Its 
factory,  situated  at  Montreal,  is  complete  and  modern  in  every  respect.  The 
Company  maintains  an  extensive  selling  organization  with  branch  warehouses  at 
Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 

CORTICELLI  SILK  COMPANY,  LIMITED— While  this  Company  has  not 
been  established  so  long  as  the  Belding  Paul  &  Company,  Limited,  still  it  has  been 
operated  successfully  for  a  great  many  years.  Its  factory  is  situated  at  St.  John's, 
Quebec,  and  it  also  maintains  a  selling  organization  with  branch  warehouses  and 
offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg  ond  Vancouver. 

CASCADE  NARROW  FABRIC  COMPANY,  LIMITED.— This  Company's 
factory  is  situated  at  Coaticook,  Quebec,  and  is  up  to-date  in  every  respect.  It  is 
controlled  by  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited,  and  has  been  operated  in  con- 
junction with  their  business. 

OBJECTS  AND  ADVANTAGES. 

Both  Belding  Paul  &  Company,  Limited,  and  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company, 
Limited,  as  stated  above,  maintain  extensive  selling  organizations  and  hive  dupli- 
cate warehouses  and  onces  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
The  amalgamation  will  mean  the  centralisation  of  the  selling  and  also  warehousing 
capacity.  This  should  result  in  considerable  economies,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  of  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  inventories  and  open  accounts  no*'  being 
carried.  The  output  of  the  Companies  will  be  standardised,  thereby  effecting 
increased  economics  in  manufacturing  costs.  The  severe  competition  which  existed 
between  the  companies  will  also  be  eliminated. 


ASSETS. 

Tho  real  estale,  buildings,  plant,  etc.,  being  the  fixed  assets  of  tht  Companiec 
have  been  appraised  by  the  Canadian  American  Appraisal  Company,  during  the 
mouth  of  March  iqn,  and  the  valuation  of  such  appraisals  is  $893,800.  In  addition 
to  this  the  aggregate  surplus  of  current  liquid  assets  amount  to  approximately 
$712  000.  Nothing  is  ini  hided  in  this  valuation  (or  trade  marks  or  goodwill, 
although  in  companies  or  this  description,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  manjr 
years,  these  assets  are  of  very  considerable  value. 

EARNINGS. 

Messrs.  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company  have  investigated  the  affairs 
various  Companies  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  the  following  is  a  statemen 
combined  Gross  Sales  and  Net  Profits  for  the  past  live  years  :  — 
Gross  Sales  : 

X906.  1907.  1903.  1909. 

$1,251,976   $1,420,155   $1,214,441   $1,271,002  $1 


of  the 
t  of  the 


ioo6. 
$60,361 
55  405 
7,74o 


1907. 
$90,548 

8,846 


83<>,655 
',53°» 
4, 106 


1909. 
$38,520 
14,58' 
1,6x0 


1910. 
,326,116 

1910. 
$64,819 
36,094 
5,<)5« 


Net  Profits : 

Belding  Paul  &  Co.  ... 
Corticelli  •silk  Co. 
Cascade  N.  Fabric  Co. 

Total     ...       $123,506     $131,213      $36,297      $64.7"  $106,865 
*  The  trade  depression  of  1907-08  affected  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited, 
more  particularly,  as  it  necessitated  a  change  of  policy,  and  the  disposal  of  certain 
stocks  at  a  sacrifice. 

ESTIMATED  EARNINGS. 

I  consider  that  the  new  Company  will  effect  economies  of,  at  least,  $6o,oco  over 
and  above  the  average  earnings  as  determined  by  the  Auditors,  and  I  would  give 
the  following  estimate  of  future  earnings  : — 

Net  Earnings  $180,000 

Less  Debenture  Interest    37, 500 


Surplus 


$142,101 


In  conclusion,  wish  to  Stat?  that  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
Company,  and  feel  quite  sanguine  that  my  estima'es  will  be  fully  realized. 

Yours  very  truly,  (Signed) 

FRANK  PAUL,  President. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  Messrs.  MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  COMPANY, 
OF  MONTREAL. 

Dated  April  8th,  19 11. 

Messrs.  Dominion  Bond  Company,  Limited,  Montreal. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  Belding  Paul  & 
Company.  Limited,  Silk  Manufacturers,  Montreal,  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited, 
Silk  Manufacturers,  St.  John's,  Quebec,  and  Cascade  Narrow  Fabric  Company, 
Braid  Manufacturers,  Coaricook,  Quebec,  fora  period  of  nine  years  ended  May  31st, 
1910,  and  we  hereby  certiiy  that  afier  making  full  provision  for  depreciation,  repairs, 
renewals  and  bad  debts,  but  before  allowing  for  interest  charges  and  the  operations 
of  the  branch  (since  closed)  of  the  Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited,  in  London, 
England,  the  combined  net  annual  earnings  during  these  nine  years  averaged 
as  follows  :  — 

Belding  Paul  &  Company,  Limited,  average  9  years  to  May  3r,  1910  ...  $67,122.33 
Corticelli  Silk  Company,  Limited,  average  9  years  to  May  31,  1910  ...  47,062.13 
Cascade  Narrow  Fabric  Company,  average  9  years  to  May  31,  19x0    ...  5,877.23 


Total  average  Annual  Profits 


$i2o,o6t.6q 


Dur'ng  the  latter  part  of  the  period  examined,  the  annual  earnings  were  less 
than  the  aveiage  named,  but  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  operations  of  these 
Companies  would  effect  a  considerable  saving  through  discontinuance  of  the  present 
duplicate  branches  and  agencies.  The  business  of  these  Companies  is  well 
esiabli-hed,  and  with  the  improved  organization  indicated,  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  net  profits  as  compared  with  the  before-mentioned  average  may 
reasonably  be  expected. 

Ycurs  truly, 

(Signed)   MARWICK,  MITCHELL  &  COMPANY. 

If  an  allotment  is  not  made  to  any  Applicant  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full 
through  the  po?t  by  Cheque,  at  the  Applicant's  risk,  and  if  an  allotment  is  made  of 
less  th  n  the  amount  apt-lied  for,  the  balance  of  the  application  money  will  be 
approp'i^ted  towards  the  sum  due  on  allotment. 

Application  wi.l  be  made  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange  for  a  special  settlement 
in  the  Sciip  and  an  official  quotation  of  the  Debentures  now  offered. 

A  brokerage  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  allotments  made  in  respect 
of  applications  bearing  Brokers'  and  other  authorised  Agents'  stamps. 

The  Deed  of  Trust  and  all  legal  matters  relating  to  this  issue  have  been  passed 
upon  by  Mr.  James  Bicknell.  K.C.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Bain,  Strathy 
&  MacKelcan,  of  Toronto;  and  Messrs.  Surtees,  Phillpotts  &  Co.,  6  St.  Helen's 
Place,  London,  E.C. 

The  original  of  Mr.  Paul's  letter,  and  a  draft  of  the  Truet  Deed,  and  full  reports 
by  Messrs.  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  and  the  Canadian  American  Appraisal 
Company,  Limited,  may  be  inspected  during  usual  busine,s  hours,  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  list,  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers, 
Brokers  and  Solicitors. 

On  default  in  payment  of  any  instalment,  the  allotment  will  be  subject  to 
cancellation  and  the  amount  previously  paid  liable  to  forfeiture.  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  on  all  payments  in  arrear. 

Upon  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment,  Scrip  Certificates  to 
bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Allotment  Letters,  and  these,  when  fully 
paid,  will  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  for  Definitive  Debentures. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  due  dates  of  the  various 
instalments  to  the  31st  October,  19 11,  will  be  provided  for  by  Coupons  annexed 
to  the  Scrip  Certificates,  and  the  Debentures  now  offered  will  have  annexed 
thereto  the  Coupon  for  the  full  half-year's  interest,  due  on  the  xst  May,  1912. 

Head  Office:  MONTREAL. 
Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses  :  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg  acid 
Vancouver. 

Factories  :  Montreal,  St.  Johns  and  Coaticook,  Que. 

DIRECTORS. 

FRANK  PAUL,  President  Belding  Paul  &  Co.,  Ltd 
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WILLIAM  Mc.VlASTER.  Vice-President  Canadian  Explosives,  Ltd 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
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Director  Montreal  Street  Railway. 
W.  M.  DOULL,  President  West  Kootenay  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Director 

Halifax  Electric  Tramway  Co  ,  Ltd. 
G.  P.  GRANT,  President  Dominion  Bond  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Director  Dominion  Canners 

Co.,  Ltd. 

A.   HAIG  SIMS,    Director  Richelieu  &  Ontario    Navigation   Co.  ;  Director 

Montreal  Trust  Company. 
EDGAR  F.  CROOKS,  Messrs.  Belding  Brothers,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Bankers. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL  and  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA. 
Bankers  for  the  Issue. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK, 

wa^-^rK0^6'5  amendment  to  the  Parliament  Bill 
uas  rained  by  a  majonty  immense  because  of  the  ridi- 

ReaT  re"'  °f  PeCrS  L°rd   Morle>'   could  ™ster. 

How eve  S,°VeT-ent  Sh°"Id  haVe  made  a  better  ^ow. 
However,  their  show  on  the  division  agreed  with  their 

show  in  argument     If  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  Haldane 

took  no  interest  in  the  debate,  they  ought  at  least  to  have 

can  e    VT^T68-  mannerS  beca™  their 

was  T  U  PV  h.e,most  testing  point  «  the  debate 
was  Lord  \\  eardale's  attack  on  the  Government  It 
is  significant  indeed  to  find  Philip  Stanhope  breaking 
away  from  a  Liberal  Government  However,  he  say! 
■  he  Government  has  ceased  to  be  Liberal ;  thev  have 
thrown  over  ail  the  great  Liberal  tradition  ,  whatever 

win  nnT"  Th0Se,wh°  are  dri-ng  this  Government 
WiU  not  mind  that  much,  we  imagine.    But  Lord  Morley 

t^Hafdre.^  WCardale'S  SpCCCh  «*  —  than 

L  NT?n  haS  an  amP°dment  on  the  paper  which 

,wou  d  preclude  the  Government  from  using  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  to  make  things  even  worse  for  the  Lords  than 
I  ooes  now  They  would  not  be  able  to  pass  a  Bill 
.amending  the  Parliament  Act  over  the  heads  of  the 
Efi~u  ;hlS:7ould  Prevent  their  keeping  themselves  in 
office  by  lengthening  the  term  of  a  Parliament  or  cutting 
down  the  two  years'  suspension  of  a  Bill  before  its 
passing.  It  will  be  a  good  thing,  o  fcourse,  to  prevent 
their  doing  this,  but  to  speak  of  Lord  Newton's  amend- 
ment as  the  basis  for  a  compromise  is  absurd.  To  eive 
a  party  all  it  has  asked  for  in  return  for  its  not  asking  for 
more  is  a  humorously  one-sided  settlement.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  good  tactics  (we  no  longer  talk  of  merits) 
to  give  up  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendments  in  order  to 
jet  Lord  Newton's  ;  but  there  is  no  settlement  in  that 
and  no  compromise.      Mr.  Asquith,  no  doubt,  would 


chuckle  at  being  let  off  the  odious  job  of  turning  the 
Crown  to  party  account.     But  he  ought  not  to  be  let  off. 

Ought  not  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  mindful  of 
burke,  to  have  drawn  a  teaspoon  from  his  bosom  during 
his  speech  m  the  Lords  on  Monday,  and  tragically 
thrown  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ?  One  feels  sure  the 
weapon  should  have  been  a  teaspoon  and  not  a  da-ger 
—as  suggested  by  Lord  Curzon.  Indeed,  a  metaphor 
by  Lord  Curzon  himself  later  in  his  speech  points  to 
this— he  spoke  of  the  storm  in  the  teacup  raised  by  Lord 
Montagu. 

^  However,  anything  is  good  enough  to  beat  the  House 
°'  Lords  XVith  nowadays— even  a  teaspoon.    So  one  had 
the  spectacle  of  Lord  Morley  welcoming  quite  effusively 
the  assassinator.      It  is  rather  pitiable  to  find  a  man 
of  Lord  Morley 's  eminence,  as  thinker  and  philosopher, 
clutching  so  unthoughtfully  and   so  unphilosophically 
at  the  least  chance  of  a  "  score  "  off  the  House  which 
of  his  own  free  will  he  joined  and  which  of  his  own  free 
will  he  "leads  ".    Some  of  us  may  still  confess  to  an 
old-fashioned  opinion  that  men    who   profess  to  be 
Radicals,  and  to  be  indifferent  to  titles  and  trappings 
ought  not  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  all.  One 
feels  quite  sure  that  nothing  would  have  induced  either 
Sir  \\  illiam  Harcourt  or  Mr.  Labouchere  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords.    We  have  all  respect  for  Lord  Morley 's 
gifts  of  mind.     But  in,  shall  we  say,  stooping  to  take  a 
peerage  he  has  made  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  himself. 

The  correspondence  of  that  well-known  Englishman 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  must  be  interesting  just  now,  if  not 
exactly  sacred.      One  imagines  him  sitting  down  and 
writing  oft  reams  after  the  Prime  Minister's  reply  to 
him  in  the  House  on  Monday.    May  no  Mr.  Ginnell 
ever   publish  the  contents  !      Mr.  Wedgwood  asked 
would  the  Government  withdraw  the  Parliament  Bill- 
seeing  that  the  Lords  were  amending  it— and  create  the 
new  Peers  instead.    The  reply  was  no,  »  The  question 
well  indicates  the  Radical  temper,  and  what  we  may 
expect  from  the  advanced  wing  of  the  party.  If  the  Lords 
are  not  to  be  given  a  few  days'  grace  now,  what  chance 
will  they  really  have  of  delaying  Government  bills  here- 
after for  two  whole  years?    If  500  Peers  are  called  for 
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because  of  this  trifling  delay,  how  many  Peers  will  be 
called  for  when  the  delay  is  one  of  vears? 

The  Insurance  Bill  is  to  be  kangaroocd  not  guillotined. 
The  Government  is  satisfied  that  by  the  help  of  kangaroo 
closure  it  can  get  the  Bill  through  Committee  in  the  time 
it  thinks  fit.  This  throws  an  interesting  and  sinister 
sidelight  on  kangaroo  closure  as  a  party  weapon.  It  is 
supposed  to  work  by  the  free  unfettered  and  unaided  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman  of  Committee.  Vet  the  Govern- 
ment are  openly  counting  on  its  operation  to  do  their 
business  for  them.  This  is  putting  Mr.  Emmott  in  an 
unfair  and  almost  impossible  position.  Tighter  and 
tighter  the  Government  gets  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  throat. 

Meantime  important  amendments  like  that  on 
Clause  I.  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Worthington 
Evans  and  representing  a  large  body  of  Unionist  opinion 
have  been  ruled  out  of  order.  Is  it  certain  that  they  will 
ever  get  a  full  discussion  or  does  the  Chancellor  intend  to 
plead  that  they  are  covered  by  Finance  clauses  of  the 
Act?  The  early  date  given  to  the  financial  resolutions 
will  not  fail  to  awake  this  suspicion  in  the  Parliamentary 
mind,  for  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to 
plead  that  practically  every  important  amendment 
affected  the  finance  of  the  Bill.  However,  the  clauses 
appear  to  be  drawn  with  a  certain  latitude,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  public  opinion  would  tolerate  a  real 
display  of  hole-and-corner  tactics. 

The  most  unsparing  critic  that  the  measure  has  pro- 
duced so  far  is  Mr.  Snowden.  He  would  have  a  charge 
of  thirty  millions  placed  on  direct  taxation.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Labour  Party  is  much  grieved  to  lose  so  glori- 
ous an  opportunity  of  taxing  capital.  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald  has  also  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
State  contribution.  Mr.  Snowden  however  did  put  his 
finger  on  what  is  and  must  remain,  as  long  as  the  present 
fiscal  system  exists,  a  broad  blot  on  the  Bill.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  Bill  in  order  to  attain  its  objects  puts 
a  specific  charge  on  profitable  industry,  and  the  insistent 
demand  for  a  tariff  protection  equal  to  this  charge  is 
sure  to  follow. 

Does  the  Government  after  all  draw  back  from  pay- 
ment of  members?  Very  marked  were  Mr.  AsquithVs 
reserve  and  his  curious  by-play  with  the  expression 
"  parliamentary  exigencies  "  when  he  was  teased  about 
the  matter  last  Monday.  "  Subject  always  to  parlia- 
mentary exigencies  "  M.P.s  are  to  be  paid.  What  on 
earth— or  what  in  Parliament — does  it  mean?  Mr. 
Asquith,  though  he  uses  the  expression  himself,  admits 
a  few  moments  later  that  it  is  beyond  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  it  exactly  does  mean/  To  deny  the  M.P. 
his  pay  now  after  the  whole  thing  seemed  settled,  really 
would  be  a  cruel  example  of  taking  the  butter  out  of  a 
man's  mouth.  This  is  a  bad  case  indeed.  Why, 
Omichund  was  not  treated  worse  by  Clive  ! 

The  Dartmoor  shepherd  is  again  at  home.  Un- 
doubtedly he  stole  four  bottles  of  whisky  ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Churchill,  he  was  condemned  to  prison 
for  nine  months.  Apparently  he  was  vastly  pleased 
with  himself  as  a  public  character.  "It  is  a  very 
ordinary  "  case  said  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance.  This  was 
not  an  intended  comment  upon  the  Home  Secretary's 
persistent  treatment  of  the  case  as  very  extraordinary 
and  pitiful.  It  was  simply  the  impatience  of  the  lawyer 
with  the  levity  of  things.  None  the  less  it  was  an 
excellent  comment,  if  unconscious  ;  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
we  hope,  has  taken  it  thoroughly  to  heart. 

In  one  direction  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Lloyd  George 
have  done  irreparable  mischief — they  have  completely 
turned  the  head  of  this  poor  shepherd.  He  is  a  public 
joke;  and  naturally,  as  a  vain  old  ruffian,  he  is  proud 
of  it.  Reformation  is  henceforth  impossible.  He 
knows  the  public  expect  him  to  live  up  to  his  reputation  ; 
and  the  "  poor  old  man  "  will  probably  make  it  a  point 


of  honour  to  add  to  his  achievements  as  soon  as  he  is 
loose  again.  He  is  the  Home  Secretary's  pet  in- 
corrigible. It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him  that  he  will 
be  content  to  go  into  permanent  obscurity — as  well 
expect  it  of  Mr.  Churchill  himself. 

There  are  very  few  things  in  politics  that  satisfy  all 
parties.  However  the  "Westminster  Gazette"  finds 
the  result  of  the  Hull  by-election  very  satisfactory ;  and 
certainly  we  do.  We  have  increased  our  majority  and 
got  into  the  House  a  most  valuable  recruit.  If  the 
"Westminster  Gazette's"  electioneering  ambition  is 
typical  of  its  party,  we  ought  to  get  on  very  well  in 
future.  When  will  this  nonsense  cease  of  pretending 
that  an  election  in  which  you  have  been  beaten  to  the  pit 
is  in  your  favour?  Decent  papers  really  might  drop  it. 
What  if  a  Unionist  contingent  had  been  immigrated  from 
another  division,  how  does  that  make  defeat  satisfac- 
tory? If  we  lost  a  seat  that  way  satisfaction  would  not 
be  our  uppermost  feeling,  nor  our  downmost  either. 
However,  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Mark  Sykes 
to  feel  that  his  election  has  pleased  everybody. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  praise  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
his  abuse.  "  At  least  ",  writes  Mr.  Hardie  in  a  Welsh 
newspaper,  "  there  is  one  person  at  Court  in  whom 
I  have  implicit  faith.  I  mean  the  Queen.  I  confess  to 
a  weakness  for  that  good  lady.  She  is  the  only  Royal 
person  I  have  ever  seen  who  looks  like  a  healthy  human 
being.  She  is  not  one  of  the  wax-doll  or  professional 
beauty  type."  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  includ- 
ing a  cool,  ill-mannerly  discussion  of  "Queen  Mary's 
features"  and  character.  This  is  not  so  much 
deliberate  republican  insolence  as  simple  clumsiness. 
Nor  is  his  praise  of  Queen  Mary  from  a  full  and  loyal 
heart.    If  so  the  form  of  the  compliment  might  pass  : 

"  For  never  anything  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it." 

Mr.  Hardie's  words  are  pure  mischief,  giving  point  to 
an  argument  in  which  he  definitely  threatens  King 
George  with  evil  consequences  should  he  "side  openly 
with  the  peers  ". 

Mr.  Hardie  has,  indeed,  been  venomously  active  of 
late.  We  have  had  all  the  old  rhetorical  flaptrap  about 
soldiers  to  shoot  down  the  people,  about  aristocrats  who 
are  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  poor,  etc.  The 
soldiers,  too,  are  "  the  King's  soldiers";  they  were 
even  lining  the  route  when  the  King  went  to  his  Corona- 
tion. Mr.  Hardie  was  particularly  expansive  at 
Urmston  last  Saturday.  Reverence,  he  explained,  was 
in  his  blood.  Was  he  not  of  the  line  of  the  old. 
Covenanters?  That  was  why  he  had  no  respect  for 
gewgaws  like  the  Coronation,  with  a  King's  soldiers 
lining  the  route.  A  sentence  about  the  soldiers  is  worth 
quoting  :  "  You  are  having  the  soldiers  held  in  readiness 
to  shoot  down  the  strikers  should  the  opportunity  arise. 
(Cries  of '  Shame  '.)."  Of  course,  the  King's  soldiers  are 
simply  longing  for  that  "  opportunity  ". 

The  Naval  Prize  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday.  Whether  the  country  has  read  and  followed 
this  debate,  or  understood  the  main  points  of  the  argu-. 
ment  is  extremely  doubtful.  But  there  was  a  passage] 
in  the  final  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  which  com-| 
pletely  gave  the  Government  away.  He  left  en- 
tirely behind  at  the  close  any  serious  consideration  of 
the  dangers  gravely  urged  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  to  condi- 
tional contraband,  the  commissioning  of  merchant 
vessels,  or  the  constitution  of  an  International  Court, 
where  our  influence  would  be  ludicrously  disproportion- 
ate to  our  interests  and  power.  Sir  Edward  Grey's  final' 
appeal  was  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  Bill  at  all.  It  was., 
the  argumentum  ad  homines;  and  its  force  lay  in  the 
phrase  "  naval  expenditure  ",  and  in  the  definitely 
expressed  fear  of  "  setting  the  world  against  us  ". 

The  story  goes — it  even  goes  on  the  club  "  tapes  " — 
that  now  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  illness  has  compelled  him 
to    resign    the   Government    see   their    way   to  get 
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rid  of  Lord  Kitchener.  Everybody  agrees  that  he 
is  the  ablest  military  organiser  living.  The  problem 
therefore  is  how  to  get  him  out  of  the  service? 
The  Coronation  was  a  little  godsend  for  the  people  who 
are  extremely  anxious  not  to  have  Lord  Kitchener  in 
the  Arm)  because  he  is  too  able  and  strong  ;  he  was  given 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  at  the 
Coronation.  Hut  the  Coronation  over,  the  difficulty 
-rows  acute  again,  and  the  latest  rumour  is  that  the 
Government  will  risk  even  the  rage  of  the  Keir  Hardies 
and  Ramsay  Macdonalds  and  the  Advanced  Radicals 
below  the  gangway  and  send  him  to  Egypt. 

Is  there  any  country  that  counts  in  the  world  which 
having  a  great  soldier  would  not  set  him  at  the  head  of 
its  Army?  It  is  no  excuse  to  urge  that  there  is  no  room 
for  Lord  Kitchener  at  the  War  Office  ;  and  that — using 
Sir  Redvers  Buller's  word — to  spatchcock  him  into  that 
Department  would  disturb  the  arrangements.  Of  course 
it  would  prove  disturbing  ;  ability  is  disturbing,  espe- 
cially for  mediocrity  and  for  less  ability  ;  but  that  is 
actually  its  merit.  It  was  claimed  for  Mr.  Haldane 
beyond  any  other  member  of  the  Government  that  in 
going  to  the  War  Office  he  went  in  the  name  of  efficiency. 
W  hat  an  irony  that  for  years  one  of  his  chief  difficulties 
should  be  in  keeping  the  most  efficient  Army  organiser 
out  of  work  ! 

The  Boy  Scouts  turned  out  on  Wednesday  30,000 
strong  to  salute  the  King  at  Windsor,  giving  a  lively 
proof  of  their  quality.  "  Smartness",  "  keenness  ", 
"  healthy  appearance" — these  were  the  phrases  in  the 
King's  message  to  General  Baden-Powell  that  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  the  founders  and  organisers  of  the 
movement.  This  scouting  is,  at  the  very  least,  fine, 
healthy  play.  It  is  the  best  sort  of  drill,  learned  out-of- 
doors  and  not  altogether  mechanical.  The  code  is  good 
boy-law  as  practised  among  English  boys ;  and  the 
simple  woodcraft  and  scoutcraft  opens  their  eyes  to  the 
life  of  the  countryside.  The  serious  side  to  the  move- 
ment is  that  it  is  for  the  boys  a  training  in  the  value  of 
discipline  and  common  effort.  But  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  boys  undoubtedly  like  it,  and 
have  a  pretty  pride  in  their  enterprise.  Playing  in  the 
public  eye  is  the  best  possible  beginning  for  serious 
public  service.  Certainly  in  these  days  anything  which 
helps  to  keep  alive  the  ideal  of  public  service  is  to  be 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 

German  intervention  in  Morocco  does  not  seem 
happily  conceived.  There  is,  as  often  in  German  diplo- 
macy, a  want  of  lightness  of  touch,  but  French 
opinion  seems  to  have  taken  the  matter  coolly.  The 
French  of  course  know  well  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  these  questions  to  be  settled  'without  taking 
a  hand.  And  the  United  States  might  be  excited  if  Ger- 
many settled  herself  permanently  on  the  Atlantic.  .But 
probably  Germany  only  wants  something  elsewhere  and 
demands  a  settlement.  The  Surat  treaty  between  France 
and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  just  published  looks 
ominously  like  an  ultimate  Protectorate,  and  Spain  and 
Germany  are  trying  to  secure  themselves  beforehand. 
We  must  do  the  same. 

Even  the  Balkan  Committee  is  not  past  hope.  Mr. 
Noel  Buxton  and  his  friends  are  capable,  after  all,  of 
learning  and  even  of  reforming.  These  innocents,  after 
many  years  of  horror  at  the  unspeakable  Turk,  fell  on 
his  neck  the  moment  he  turned  Parliamentary,  which 
means  hiding  or  partly  hiding  his  scimitar  under  his 
gown.  Then  the  reformed  Turk  began  the  old  game 
of  persecuting  Christians.  "  We  might  think  ",  said 
Mr.  Westlake  at  Tuesday's  meeting,  "that  Abdul 
Hamid  was  still  reigning."  This  was  very  awkward. 
How  was  the  Balkan  Committee  to  be  happy  with  both 
persecutor  and  persecuted?  They  tried  it  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  they  had  to  give  up  the  Parliamentary  Turk  in 
Albania  ;  and  resolved  against  him. 

After  a  false  start  at  first  in  the  Hull  shipping  dispute, 
Mr.  Askwith  on  Monday  succeeded  in  bringing  the 


representatives  of  the  ship-owners  to  an  agreement, 
and  the  strike  there  ended.  On  the  same  day,  too, 
the  Liverpool  seamen  and  dockers'  strikes  were 
settled.  Bui  serious  news  came  from  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  ;  there  were  conflicts  between  the  crowds  of 
strikers  and  the  police,  in  which  many  women  and 
children  were  injured.  Soldiers  and  London  police  have 
had  to  be  sent  to  Manchester  ;  and  in  Glasgow  the  local 
police  force  had  to  be  reinforced  from  other  towns. 
Manchester  and  the  neighbouring  towns  have  suffered 
as  seriously  as  did  Hull  by  being  cut  off  from  their 
ordinary  trade  supplies  and  all  business  has  suffered 
greatly.  The  dockers'  strike  on  Tynesidc  has  been 
settled  ;  and  in  London  many  of  the  dock  labourers  and 
grain  porters  are  returning  to  work.  The  troubles  have 
hot  been  so  serious  in  London  as  they  have  been 
elsewhere. 

In  all  the  places  where  the  strikes  are  ended  work  has 
been  resumed  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  men 
either  in  increase  of  wages,  redress  of  complaints,  recog- 
nition of  various  unions,  or  some  combination  of  these 
at  which  the  men  were  aiming.  Where  terms  have  not 
actually  been  agreed,  it  has  been  understood  that  the 
men's  demands  are  to  be  settled  by  conference,  as 
in  London.  In  Glasgow,  where  the  disputes  are 
still  open,  the  shippers  have  offered  increase  of 
wages  for  a  settlement.  It  is  in  Manchester  thrtt  the 
difficulty,  still  remains  serious.  There  the  men  are 
largely  the  dockers  and  labourers  of  the  Ship  Canal,  and 
three  or  four  thousand  of  them  have  refused  the  better 
terms  offered  by  the  company.  Mr.  Askwith  was  invited 
there  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Thursday  ;  and  he  has  had 
conferences  with  employers  and  representatives  of  all 
the  organisations  concerned. 

Mr.  Bottomley  is  so — what  shall  we  say? — well  known 
or  famous  or  notorious  for  his  success  in  actions  brought 
against  him,  that  his  admirers  must  have  felt  some 
dismay  when  a  verdict  of  ^50,000  went  against  him  in 
an  action  for  fraudulent  misrepresentation.  They  will 
compose  themselves  no  doubt  to  await  the  result  of  the 
appeal  which  Mr.  Bottomley  immediately  obtained  leave 
to  bring  by  offering  to  pay  the  ^.50,000  and  costs  into 
Court  at  once.  For  the  sake  of  forensic  decency  we 
hope  counsel  will  be  retained  on  both  sides  in  the  appeal. 
Where  counsel  understands  his  duty  to  be  to  describe 
the  litigant  in  person  as  a  thief  it  is  natural,  if  the 
litigant  in  person  is  Mr.  Bottomley,  for  him  to  retort 
on  the  personality  of  the  particular  counsel.  There 
ought  to  be  a  buffer  in  such  exciting  cases.  The  lay 
public  may  now  understand  why  the  judges  dislike  the 
litigant  in  person.  W^ith  such  an  outbreak  the  news- 
paper reports  give  the  impression  that  the  proceedings 
were  all  abuse ;  and  this  may  be  misjudging  Mr. 
Bottomley  in  view  of  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Churchill  had  a  pretty  and  cunning  reproof  from 
Mr.  Justice  Darling  at  the  trial  of  ex-Inspector  Syme. 
With  a  little  too  rude  a  logic  Mr.  Syme  translated  Mr. 
Churchill's  veiled  innuendoes  against  the  judges  into  the 
rough  phrase  "  unjust  judges  ",  and  then  proceeded  to 
threaten  to  cure  Mr.  Churchill  of  supposed  injustice 
towards  him  by  threatening  to  shoot  or  do  something 
to  him  unpleasant.  Mr.  Justice  Darling  evidently  en- 
joyed his  opportunity  ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  malice 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  with  the  tongue  of  silver  and 
the  heart  of  gall  to  quote  : 

"  Oh,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant." 

The  Postmaster-General  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Government  about  the  new  stamps  on  Wednesday. 
The  Government  has  decided  not  to  fling  any  more  good 
money  after  bad  designs.  The  stamps  .are  quite  bad 
enough,  as  it  is,  and  quite  enough  money  has  been 
spent  over  them.  So  they  are  going  to  stick  to  the 
present  design,  and  merely  try  to  patch  it  up  a  little 
bit  in  the  printing.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out  by  his 
statement  in  the  House  no  one  is  to  blame.  The  stamp 
is  like  Topsy.      It  growed.     Only,  unlike  Topsy,  it 
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growed  very  bad.  Mr.  Samuel  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  designer,  but  it  seems  that  he  is  not  to  blame. 
Mr.  Samuel  spoke  of  certain  authorities  who 
"  approved  ",  but  it  seems  they  are  not  in  fault.  Least 
of  all  is  the  Postmaster-General  in  fault.  Who  indeed, 
as  we  said  last  week,  would  expect  a  Postmaster-General 
to  be  an  authority  on  stamps? 

Let  us  take  a  last  look  at  the  stamp,  and  then  try 
never  to  look  at  it  again.  It  is  no  use  looking  at  it 
with  the  naked  eye.  One  had  as  soon  sit  down  in  a 
bad  light  to  read  one  of  Pickering's  old  "  Diamond 
Classics  " — except  that  they  were  at  least  good  to  look 
at  and  handle  whilst  the  stamp  to  the  naked  eye  is  a 
muddled  smudge,  a  red  ink  blot  that  has  run.  But 
looking  at  it  through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  we 
do  perceive  something  in  the  nature  of  a  plan  or  picture. 
The  centre  of  the  stamp — more  or  less  the  centre — is 
occupied  by  a  head.  We  may  assume  it  to  be  that 
of  King  George — though  remove  the  magnifying  glass, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  imagining  it  the 
head  of  King  Charles.  Over  the  head  is — incredible 
though  it  may  appear  to  the  naked  eye — a  crown  ;  whilst 
the  device  on  either  side  of  the  crown  is  "  postage 
revenue  ". 

Underneath  the  head  of  King  George — or  the  head  of 
King  Charles,  if  the  glass  is  removed — one  spies  a  lion. 
He  is  couchant,  but  one  is  not  quite  clear  whether  his 
mouth  is  open  or  shut,  whether  he  is  roaring'  or  not. 
A  bit  of  his  mane  appears  to  have  got  into  the  space 
reserved  for  the  King's  head,  and  no  wonder  considering 
how  cramped  is  this  lion's  position.  Round  the  King's 
head  is  a  wreath  of  leaves.  Are  they  bay  leaves? 
Looked  at  intently  without  the  glass  the  wreath  looks 
more  like  two  sheaves  of  bound  corn.  Finally  there  are 
a  couple  of  figures  I,  one  at  the  head  of  the  lion  and  one 
at  his  tail,  and  underneath  all  is  "  one  penny  ",  plainly 
printed,  the  one  redeeming  feature. 

The  whole  thing  is  paltry,  and  the  authorities — who- 
ever the  authorities  are,  or  if  there  truly  be  any  bed  rock 
authorities  to  get  down  to — ought  to  know  per- 
fectly well  that  no  amount  of  botching  will  make  a 
good  business  out  of  such  a  bad  one.  A  lot  of  detail 
has  been  crammed  into  a  space  that  will  not  carry  detail. 
Clearly  the  King's  head  ought  to  have  been  a  bold,  clear 
bit  of  work,  and  the  lion  and  the  laurel  or  bays  ought 
to  have  been  left  out  entirely.  What  a  contrast  to 
some  of  the  fine  old  penny  stamps  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  ! 

Mottl  was  well  named  Felix,  for  until  his  last  years 
he  had  a  happy  and  gloriously  successful  life.  Though 
he  had  the  luck  to  be  "  made  "  by  Wagner  he  never  lost 
his  independence  :  in  his  master's  lifetime  he  dared  to 
conduct  operas  which  he  knew  the  master  detested. 
He  positively  adored  Wagner's  most  hated  artistic  foe, 
Berlioz  ;  and  he  devoted  many  valuable  years  of  his  life 
to  the  production  of  that  composer's  worthless  operas. 
The  greatest  of  Wagner  conductors  he  was  also  the 
greatest  and  most  conscientious  conductor  of  Mozart. 
Mottl  not  only  gave  Mozart's  operas  as  Mozart  meant 
them  to  be  given,  but  played  the  harpsichord  part  in 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  himself. 

In  1869  Wagner  was  a  pauper;  ten  years  later  he 
could  dictate  to  those  resplendent  creatures,  the  "  in- 
tendants  "  of  German  opera-houses,  the  conductors  they 
must  employ.  So  it  came  about  that  in  '79  three 
Wagner  disciples  held  sway  at  Leipzig.  Nikisch  alone 
remains  :  Seidl  has  long  been  dead,  and  now  in  Mottl 
we  have  lost  the  greatest.  He  was  the  burly  Ariel  of 
the  orchestra  ;  but  he  was  gradually  growing  into  a 
very  fiery  Prospero — full  of  wisdom  combined  with  the 
ardour  of  hot-headed  youth.  Since  the  deatli  of 
Wagner — who,  after  all,  had  done  his  day's  work  and 
earned  his  rest — Europe,  as  Europe  will  soon  find  out, 
has  not  sustained  so  great  a  loss.  It  is  some  thirteen 
years  since  he  played  in  London  on  the  instrument  of 
which  he  was  the  Liszt  or  Paganini,  that  is,  the 
orchestra  ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  need  of  him  will 
soon  be  felt. 


THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  LORDS. 

T  ORD  CURZOX  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  told 
•  the  National  Union  on  Wednesday  that  they 
were  in  for  the  biggest  fight  of  their  lives'.  We  have 
been  in  it  indeed  for  some  time  and  shall  be 
in  it  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Some  of 
the  Radicals,  and  especially  their  papers,  are 
talking  as  though  the  end  of  this  business  were 
in  sight.  They  seem  to  think  the  present  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  penultimate  chapter  of 
a  long  story  of  which  the  passing  of  the  Parliament  Bill 
will  be  the  last.  That  is  quite  a  mistake.  The 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Bill  will  be  but  an  incident 
in  a  struggle  whose  end  no  one  can  foresee.  There  is 
no  finality  about  all  that  is  going  on  now.  The 
Parliament  Bill  itself  has  made  an  end  of  all 
the  old  reasonable  understandings  by  which  both 
parties  recognised  accomplished  facts  and  accepted 
them.  That  was  a  possible  and  right  wav  when 
one  party  paid  some  respect  to  the  other  and 
each  thought  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  itself. 
But  when  a  party  uses  its  power  of  the  moment  to 
ride  down,  without  scruple  and  without  consideration, 
everything  the  other  party  values,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  the  wheel  turns,  the  other  party  will 
not  use  the  advantage  of  its  power.  No  party  would 
consent  to  the  extinction  of  all  its  ideals  for  the  sake  of 
continuity.  There  would  be  neither  patriotism  nor 
common  sense  if  they  did.  The  present  office-holders,  the 
set  now  in  power,  are  straining  the  whole  political 
system — which  only  elasticity  and  mutual  give  and  take 
makes  workable — too  far.  It  is  breaking — in  fact  has 
broken — under  the  strain.  With  the  passing  of  the  Par- 
liament Bill  would  come  new  ways,  other  methods.  This 
is  the  day  of  the  Radical  extremist,  and  he  means  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  taking  his  chance  of  the  conse- 
quences. He  will  not  allow  the  Government  even  to  con- 
sider suggestions  from  the  other  side  ;  he  will  not  allow 
Ministers  even  to  be  courteous.  He  is  going  to  get  all 
he  wants  during  the  present  Parliament,  thrusting  his 
Bills  down  the  throat  of  the  Opposition,  careful  only  for 
the  day.  Naturally  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
argument.  We  are  in  a  majority  in  the  Commons ; 
and  you  know,  they  say  to  Mr.  Asquith,  how  to  get  a 
majority  in  the  Lords  ;  and  you  have  got  to  do  it.  And 
Mr.  Asquith  must  obey  orders. 

We  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Asquith  enjoys  the  prospect 
of  turning  the  Crown  into  an  instrument  for  serving  his 
party  ends.     He  is  a  lawyer,  and  every  lawyer  has 
some,  if  sneaking,  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  he 
knows  better  than  most  that  the  coercion  of  the  Lords 
by  the  creation  of  new  Peers  to  a  practically  unlimited 
number  is  a  sheer  abuse  of  legal  form.     Neither  will  it 
be  coercion  of  the  Lords  alone.    Mr.  Asquith  probably 
hates  this  dirty  work,  but  that,  you  see,  is  the  nemesis 
of  keeping  bad  political  company.      It  has  certainly 
corrupted  good   manners,   in  this  case ;  it  has  also 
corrupted  political  morals.    There  was  a  time  when 
Mr.  Asquith  would  have  haughtily  declined  to  do  this 
thing,   preferring  honour  to  office.      Now  he  elects 
to    remain    in    office.      And   the  less   said    about  it 
the    better    seems    to    be    the    Government's  view. 
Certainly  it  is  for  them.     It  is  quite  good  tactics  on 
their  part  to  say  exceedingly  little  in  the  Lords;  though 
we  do  not  know  that  it  is  equally  good  tactics  to  say  that 
little  badly.     Neither  Lord  Morley  nor  Lord  Haldane 
has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  arguments  of  the  Oppo- 
sition Peers.      They  have  not  even  answered  political 
friends  of  their  own  such  as  Lord  Weardale.    Their  atti- 
tude is  simply  this  :  we  know  we  can  compel  you  to  pass 
our  Bill,  so  we  will  not  argue.    Does  not  this  well  be- 
come the  leaders  of  a  party  whose  watchword  has  been, 
Force  is  no  remedy?    Even  their  own  followers  seem  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  leaders'  attitude  ;  for  only  forty-six 
Peers  voted  against  Lord  Lansdowne's  amendment,  of  ■ 
whom  many  were  members  of  the  Government.  Where 
were  the  numerous  Lords  Mr.  Asquith  has  made?  Really 
one  begins  to  fear  for  Mr.  Asquith's  grand  resource 
of  flooding  the  House  with  sweeps  and  coal-heavers. 
How  can  he  bind  his  coal-heavers  once  they  have  got 
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their  coronets?  W  ill  they  have  to  take  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  Mr.  Asquith?  Even  the  Nonconformist  trades- 
man, who  might  by  some  be  thought  a  little  more 
to  be  depended  upon,  might  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote, 
once  the  coronet  were  painted  on  his  errand  cart.  It 
is  a  great  pity  for  Mr.  Asquith  they  cannot  vote  firsl  and 
be  made  Peers  afterwards.  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  give 
his  reward  before  the  service,  which  is  inconvenient. 

The  Lords  are  right  not  to  be  deterred  by  sense  of 
tin'  inevitability  of  the  Hill  passing.  The  Government 
must  not  be  let  off  the  dirty  trick — it  is  nothing  else — 
it  contemplates.  There  is  now  no  chance  of  a  settle- 
ment—to the  great  scandal  of  the  country  and  the 
lasting  reproach  of  the  present  Government — and  the 
Unionist  Peers  have  nothing  to  do  but  make  the  best 
they  can  out  of  the  immediate  situation.  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  compelled  to  show  all  their  hand.  There- 
fore it  was  perfectly  right  to  press  home  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  amendment — though  there  was  no  prospect  of 
the  Government  giving  it  any  consideration.  It  has  made 
clear  to  the  country  that  the  Government  attitude  is  one 
of  absolute  unreason.  Here  was  a  suggestion  which, 
whether  acceptable  or  not,  was  obviously  reasonable, 
and  the  Government  do  not  give  it  even  a  serious 
thought.  The  difference  between  the  Government  posi- 
tion and  Lord  Lansdowne's  is  this  : — The  Government 
would  make  the  Commons  (which  is  to  say  the  Cabinet) 
absolutely  supreme,  with  power  to  pass  any  Bill  over  the 
heads  of  Lords  and  people  alike.  Lord  Lansdowne  pro- 
poses to  temper  this  supremacy  by  excepting  Bills 
modifying  the  Constitution  and  empowering  the  Lords 
to  refer  Bills  to  a  non-party  committee  of  both  Houses, 
which  would  decide  if  the  Bill  should  or  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  country  under  a  referendum.  Lord  Lans- 
downe was  willing,  too,  that  the  Liberal  minority  should 
also  have  power  to  refer  Bills  to  this  committee  ;  which 
was  fair.  Anything  fairer  than  this  as  between  parties 
and  as  between  the  two  Houses  could  not  be  ;  and  any 
Government  that  meant  or  wanted  fair  play  must  have 
recognised  this.  But  fair  play  is  just  what  this  Govern- 
ment does  not  want;  it  wants  to  make  itself,  by  means 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  despotic.  Of  course,  with 
that  intention  they  could  not  accept  the  amendment ;  but 
they  might  at  least  have  had  the  courtesy  to  take  it 
seriously.  However  the  amendment  and  the"  debate  on 
it  has  brought  out  more  clearly  than  before  the  Govern- 
ment's intolerance  and  high-handed  position.  Their 
case  against  the  Lords  was  the  unfair  advantage  the 
permanent  Conservative  majority  amongst  the  .peers 
gave  to  their  political  opponents.  That  we  have  all 
recognised.  It  might  not  be  the  pink  of  sincerity  to 
say  Conservatives  deplored  it ;  but  we  admitted  it,  with 
the  fair  comment  that  it  was  not  our  fault  but  their  mis- 
fortune. This  Liberal  disadvantage  Lord  Lansdowne's 
plan  would  remove.  Still  the  Government  would  not 
look  at  it,  because  their  object  was  not  a  fair  arrange- 
ment but  precisely  to  get  for  themselves  an  unfair 
advantage.  No  doubt  when  a  Conservative  Government 
comes  again  it  will  be  able  to  use  this  Liberal  instrument 
of  autocracy  ;  but  the  Conservatives  are  not  in  power 
and  the  Radicals  are.  The  Government  is  willing  to  take 
its  chance  of  the  future  for  the  immediate  gaim  Many 
things  may  happen.  They  may  amend  the  Parliament 
Bill  and  elongate  Parliament  to  seven,  eight,  or  ten 
years.  We  may  know  more  about  this  when  Lord 
Newton's  amendment  has  been  debated.  At  present 
we  se  no  reason  to  think  the  extreme  and  most  active 
section  of  their  party  will  allow  the  Government  to  give 
way  on  this  any  more  than  on  anv  other  amendment. 
Anyway,  cash  down  is  the  Ministerial  line.  Still  thev 
cannot  be  in  for  ever.  We  Conservatives  must  steadily 
treat  the  Parliament  Bill  as  a  mere  episode.  We  will,  in 
due  time,  use  this  very  Bill  to  destrov  it.  We  will  estab- 
lish under  the  process  of  this  Bill  the  referendum— that 
appeal  to  the  people  which  our  present  Government 
is  so  horribly  afraid  of.  Unlike  them,  we  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  submit  our  plans— Tariff  Reform,  compulsorv 
service,  religious  education  on  Parents'  League  lines— 
to  the  country.  We  will  break  once  for  all  this 
ridiculous  supremacy  of  Parliament  which  leaves  every- 
thing at  the  mercy  of  a  chance  majority  of  one. 


WHICH  HOUSE  WANTS  REFORMING? 

U  AJOR  MORRISON  BELL  is  righl  in  supposing 
*y*  that  the  average  elector  is  more  easil)  instructed 
by  his  eyes  than  his  cars;  in  oilier  words,  that  picture 
politics  are  the  thing.  Those  ol  us  who  study  politics 
arc  familiar  with  the  tacts  concerning  the  scandalous 
over -representation  of  Ireland,  and  the  equally  scanda- 
lous under-representation  oi  the  suburbs  ol  London. 

But  how  is  this  dangerous  injustice,  which  is  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  as  a  first-rate  Power, 
to  be  brought  home  to  the  electors  of  England,  the  pre- 
dominant partner  only  in  name?  Major  Morrison  Bell 
has  hit  upon  a  plan  of  physical,  or  optical,  demonstra- 
tion, to  which  we  wish  every  success.  Upon  a  map  of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  gallant 
member  has  erected  blue  and  white  poles  in  the  heart  of 
each  constituency.  The  white  poles  which  are  connected 
by  white  threads,  represent  the  normal  or  average  num- 
ber of  electors  which,  on  the  basis  of  population,  each 
constituency  ought  to  contain.  The  blue  poles,  so  many 
electors  going  to  an  inch,  represent  the  actual  number 
of  electors  which  each  constituency  does  contain.  Blue 
poles  which  are  shorter  than  the  white  poles  denote  there- 
fore constituencies  which  are  over-represented  ;  and  blue 
poles  which  are  taller  than  the  white  poles  denote  con- 
stituencies which  are  under-represented.  The  central 
parts  of  London,  which  surround  the  City,  the  north  and 
south  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland  (except 
Belfast  and  Dublin),  are  forests  of  short  blue  poles. 
From  the  comely  suburbs  which  surround  the  metro- 
politan area  (strictly  so  called)  there  arise  a  number  of 
tall  blue  poles,  which  proclaim  their  grievance  to  the 
heavens.  The  actual  average  electorate  per  member  is 
in  England  12,988,  in  Wales  12,272,  in  Scotland  11,117, 
and  in  Ireland  6761.  Compared  with  England,  the  pre- 
dominant partner,  Ireland  has  therefore  twice  as  many 
members  as  on  the  basis  of  population  she  is  entitled  to. 
Sir  Henry  Kimber  has  worked  out  that  England,  with 
an  electorate  of  6,039,477,  has  465  members,  and  ought 
to  have  512  ;  that  Wales,  with  an  electorate  of  368,165, 
has  30  members  and  ought  to  have  31  ;  that  Scotland, 
with  an  electorate  of  800,448,  has  72  members  and  ought 
to  have  68 ;  and  that  Ireland,  with  an  electorate  of 
696,375,  has  103  members  and  ought  to  have  59.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  Scotland  must  part  with  four  mem- 
bers, and  Ireland  with  44  members  ;  and  that  these  48 
members  must  be  given  to  England  and  Wales.  We  say 
"  must  ",  because  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  plural  voting  ; 
and  if  you  abolish  the  property  votes,  there  is  no  other 
possible  basis  for  the  franchise  but  population.  But 
though  England  is  entitled  to  take  44  members  from 
Ireland  and  four  from  Scotland,  a  redistribution  of 
English  seats  is  necessary,  because  the  votes  are  in  the 
wrong  places. 

The  aspect  of  Major  Morrison  Bell's  map  reveals  the 
ugly  fact  that,  as  if  by  some  sinister  design,  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  everywhere 
over-represented  ;  while  the  property  and  intelligence  are 
as  systematically  under-represented.  Take  London  and 
its  suburbs  as  an  example.  Round  the  City,  the  centre 
of  the  world's  wealth,  are  huddled  some  of  the  very 
poorest  constituencies  in  the  kingdom,  most  of  them 
filled  with  the  off-scourings  of  Russia  and  Germany, 
recently  naturalised.  Yet  if  we  take  Sir  Henry  Kimber's 
actual  average  for  England  of  12,988  electors,  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  number  of  electors  in  brackets,  that  all 
these  constituencies  are  over-represented,  and  most  of 
them  grossly  over-represented.  Here  are  the  figures  : 
Central  Finsbury  (8094),  East  Finsbury  (4855), 
Haggerston  (7936),  Hoxton  (8530),  North-East 
Bethnal  Green  (7554),  South-West  Bethnal  Green 
(7103)  Whitechapel  (3986),  S.  George's-in-the-East 
(3r33)'  Stepney  (4653),  Mile  End  (5464),  Limehouse 
(6405),  Poplar  (8857).  The  over-representation  of 
what  used  to  be  called  the  Tower  Hamlets,  namely, 
Whitechapel,  S.  George's,  Limehouse,  Mile  End, 
Stepney,  is  really  a  grave  public  scandal ;  and  at  whose 
expense  is  it  perpetrated?  Why,  at  the  expense  of 
Harrow,  of  Romford,  of  Walthamstow,  of  Wandsworth, 
of  Wimbledon,  with  their  30,000  to  40,000  electors 
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apiece.  Is  it  contended  that  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Stepney  are  ten  times  greater  than 
those  of  the  dwellers  in  Wandsworth,  for  Stepney  has 
a  ten  times  larger  share  of  political  power  than  Wands- 
worth ?.  Or  take  the  case  of  Scotland.  It  will  hardly 
be  asserted  that  the  crofters  of  Ross-shire  and  Inverness- 
shire,  or  the  shepherds  and  ploughmen  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire and  Wigtownshire,  represent  the  mind  and 
industry  of  the  Scottish  race  ;  yet  those  are  the  parts  of 
Scotland,  the  Hebrides,  the  Highlands,  the  Stewartry, 
which  are  over-represented.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  too 
notorious  to  require  emphasis.  Kilkenny  has  1690 
electors,  and  is  only  typical  of  the  small  towns  and 
desolate  counties  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  that 
drown  the  voice  of  Dublin  and  Ulster.  The  late  Lord 
Salisbury  was  puzzled,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  by 
the  question,  into  whose  hands  has  political  power 
drifted?  Do  not  the  facts  and  figures  quoted  above 
supply  the  answer?  We  may  take  it  that  the  present 
majority  of  120  is  the  utmost  which  the  Radical  can 
squeeze  out  of  the  electorate  after  three  General  Elec- 
tions. Who  returns  that  majority?  Irish  priests  and 
Fenians,  Scotch  Free  Kirk  ministers,  and  the  Socialists 
of  the  London  slums.  This  is  no  rhetorical  flourish,  but 
a  plain  statement  of  the  fact.  Our  tyrants  arc  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  sections  of  the  populace  in 
London,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

And  it  is  a  House  of  Commons,  whose  majority  is 
drawn  from  Whitechapel,  Kilkenny,  and  the  Lewes, 
which  sets  about  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
rather,  robbing  it  of  its  ancient  Constitutional  powers. 
The  country  gentlemen  of  England,  it  seems,  are  not 
worthy  so  much  as  to  criticise  the  bills  voted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  "  sheenies "  in  the  Mile  End 
Road,  of  the  Tipperary  "  boys  ",  of  the  Harris  crofters, 
and  the  bothies  of  Gallowayshire.  Well  may  the  ques- 
tion be  asked — it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — which 
House  of  Parliament  wants  reforming  ?  Which  House 
of  Parliament  more  nearly  represents  the  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  property  of  the  three  kingdoms?  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  the  gerrvman- 
deier-in-chief  who  rearranged  the  constituencies  in  1884, 
the  absurd  and  dangerous  over-representation  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  need  not  be  wondered  at.  How  long  will 
the  citizens  of  England  suffer  it?  Mr.  Balfour  was  in 
power  for  ten  years,  with  both  Houses  at  his  command. 
In  1905  he  produced  a  Redistribution  Bill,  but  almost 
immediately  resigned.  That  is  the  one  deed  in  his  long 
reign  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  pardon. 


THE  GERMAN  MOVE  IN  MOROCCO. 

]\  /T  R-  ASQLTTH'S  definition  of  our  present  position 
*■*  *  in  Morocco  will  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
A  new  situation  has  arisen  owing  to  German  action. 
The  diplomatic  methods  of  Germany  are  certainly 
not  to  be  commended  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
improve  with  time.  The  Saturday  Review  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  Teutophobe — a  ridiculous  and  unworthy 
temper — we  may  therefore  protest  with  the  greater  force 
against  the  manner  too  often  adopted  by  that  Power 
in  international  intercourse.  It  is  worse  than  Lord 
Palmerst'on  at  his  worst.  When  in  an  important  dis- 
cussion among  gentlemen  one  delegate  thinks  fit  to  shake 
the  table  in  order  to  attract  attention  to  his  point  of 
view  his  colleagues  may  not  refuse  to  listen  but  will 
not  be  attracted  or  persuaded  by  his  emphasis.  Un- 
fortunately to-day  Continental  Europe  is  oppressed  with 
the  sense  of  Germany's  power;  but  Germany  never 
inclines  to  the  suaviter  in  modo  in  urging  her  claims, 
though  if  she  did,  the  sense  of  strength  behind  would  not 
suffer.  The  dispatch  of  a  warship  to  Aguadir  under  a 
pretext  which  has  nothing  even  specious  in  it  is  only 
another  instance  of  this  unfortunate  German  habit  which 
tends  to  irritate  rivals. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  that  Germany's  proposed  action 
was  communicated  to  the  interested  parties  some  weeks 
ago  ;  it  cannot  alter  their  relative  positions  so  far  as  they 
are  bound  by  treaties,  unless  of  course  any  of  the  signa- 


tories deliberately  violate  them,  which  would  make  a 
new  situation.  So  long  as  the  attitude  of  France  remains 
correct  we  must  support  her  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
pledges.  Any  other  attitude  would  expose  us  to  merited 
censure  and  loss  of  reputation.  But  it  does  not  seem 
that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  French  claim 
to  a  peculiar  political  interest  in  Morocco.  Thus  was 
not  only  recognised  expressly  by  all  the  Powers  at 
Algeciras  in  1906  but  again  and  again  by  Germany,  not 
only  in  her  special  agreement  with  France  made  in  1909, 
but  in  numerous  commercial  and  economic  arrange- 
ments entered  into  at  various  times  during  the  last  few- 
years.  It  is  true  that  generally  these  agreements  have 
ccme  to  nothing  owing  to  the  interference  of  French 
politicians,  but  the  recognition  by  Germany  of  the 
peculiar  position  of  France  none  the  less  stands  recorded  ; 
the  less  then  can  we  withdraw  our  support  so  long  as 
France  adheres  to  her  treaty  rights  and  shows  no  dis- 
position to  surrender  them.  We  are  obliged  to  this 
course  much  more  strictly  than  other  nations  because  it 
was  by  special  arrangement  with  us  and  for  a  quid  pro 
quo  she  received  our  recognition  of  her  right  to  political 
control  in  Morocco. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  regard  the  necessity  with 
cheerful  acquiescence.  The  conduct  of  France  through- 
out has  been  dilatory  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  last 
degree.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  of 
every  French  Government  concerned  in  the  matter  have 
been  great  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  their  Socialist 
supporters  in  Paris,  but  the  continually  disturbed  state 
of  Morocco  more  and  more  invites  foreign  interference, 
which  can  be  excused  either  by  genuine  concern  for 
national  interests  or  pretended  danger  to  interests 
manufactured  for  the  occasion.  When  France  has  at 
length  endeavoured  to  show  energy,  her  efforts  have  not 
unnaturally  been  received  with  something  more  than 
suspicion.  There  has  never  been  the  slightest  attempt 
to  prove  that  European  life  and  property  were  in  any 
danger  at  Fez,  and  the  view  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  the  move  was  instigated  and  supported  by  financial 
interests  who  were  tired  of  waiting  for  a  peaceful 
development  which  seemed  always  to  recede. 

The  action  of  Spain  first  brought  complications,  and 
the  consequent  attitude  of  France  has  given  Germany 
some  excuse  for  her  recent  move.  The  pretext  in- 
vented by  Spain  for  taking  action  was  so  futile  that 
nobody  has  ever  even  pretended  to  be  taken  in  by  it. 
But  the  odd  thing  is  that  the  French  Government  have 
never  taken  up  a  strong  line  on  the  matter ;  they 
have  never  made  a  vigorous  and  determined  protest, 
and  Germany  may  well  have  thought  that  a  scramble 
for  the  spoils  was  beginning,  and  was  determined  to 
have  her  share.  It  was  believed  for  a  long  time  that 
Spain  was  in  absolute  agreement  with  France  and  our- 
selves and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment and  subsequently  at  Algeciras  her  claims  had  been 
squared.  This  was  supposed  to  be  effected  partly  by 
the  glamour  of  an  English  matrimonial  alliance.  Un- 
fortunately there  was  no  corresponding  re-union  between 
the  two  peoples.  Spain  has  not  forgiven  us  for  the  part 
we  played  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  nor  can  she 
divest  herself  of  suspicion  of  France  with  regard  to 
Morocco,  with  which,  of  course,  the  history  of  Spain  is 
intimately  bound  up.  We  fear  that  the  entente  between 
France,  Spain,  and  ourselves  which  was  to  settle  the 
Moorish  question  never  had  any  real  foundation  ,on 
durable  grounds  and  that  Germany  will  present  herself 
to  Spain  as  a  much  more  useful  friend. 

But  these  grounds  for  explaining  German  action, 
even  Spanish  acquiescence,  do  not  explain  why  she  has 
pitched  upon  Aguadir  in  particular  to  demonstrate 
her  determination  not  to  be  left  out  of  new  developments 
in  Morocco.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  port  is  most 
conveniently  situated  for  an  Atlantic  voyage.  As  things 
are  to-day  New  York  is  by  forty-eight  hours  nearer 
sailing  distance  of  Rio  than  is  Kiel.  Were  Aguadir  to 
become  a  German  coaling  station,  the  United  States 
would  lose  this  advantage.  If  Germany  means  to 
remain,  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  secondary  if  not  the 
primary  cause  of  her  presence  there.  This  at  present 
can  be  only  speculation,  but  the  possibility  is  there. 
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But  there  may  be  much  less  recondite  explanations 
ready  to  hand.  Another  Conference  is  in  the  ;iir.  Our 
Foreign  Office  have  shown  a  great  liking  for  Confer- 
ences; they  seem  likely  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  taste.  .Most  reasonable  people  will 
deprecate  it.  Conferences  of  this  nature  make 
more  friction  than  they  allay.  We  always  have 
the  same  process  under  more  or  less  analogous 
forms  the  principals  conduit  the  duei  backed  by 
their  seconds,  brilliant  or  otherwise.  To  challenge 
the  Entente  in  this  way  does  not  tend  to  improve 
Anglo-German  relations.  Such  efforts  only  help  to  revive 
anti-German  feeling  in  this  country.  Up  to  the  measure 
of  our  obligations  we  must  stand  by  France,  though  it 
will  be  with  less  enthusiasm  than  before,  for  French 
action  in  Morocco  is  viewed  with  suspicion  by  a  large 
section  of  the  best-informed  people  both  in  France  and  in 
this  country.  If  it  is  found  when  pourparlers  are  begun 
that  partition  is  the  policy  in  the  air,  we  must  look  after 
ourselves.  Our  economic  interests  in  Morocco  are  second 
to  none,  and  our  political  interests  are  greater  than  any. 
We  must  back  France  so  far  as  honour  demands  but  we 
cannot  abandon  our  own  position,  and  we  must  take  a 
leading  part  in  any  settlement.  We  can  only  hope  when 
it  is  made  that  it  will  really  be  a  settlement.  At  present 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  incapacity  of  France  or  the 
impatience  of  Germany  and  Spain  is  the  more  annoying, 
for  the  results  are  injury  to  British  trade  and  the 
undesirable  revival  of  mutual  suspicions  which  were 
becoming  less  acute. 


THE  CITY. 

IF  the  ursine  fraternity  had  been  endowed  with  pre- 
science and  pluck  they  would  have  had  a  glorious 
innings  during  the  current  week.  From  Consols  down- 
wards they  would  have  found  scope  for  their  operations. 
And  yet  it  is  questionable  if  they  have  fared  much  better 
than  the  bulls,  for  the  main  reason  that  they  lack 
initiative.  The  jobber  of  the  present  day,  in  fact,  is 
vastly  different  from  the  jobber  of  twenty  or  even  ten 
years  ago.  In  those  times  he  would  keep  stock  on  his 
books.  Nowadays  he  tries  to  ascertain  from  a  broker 
which  way  he  wants  to  deal,  and  having  effected  a 
bargain  he  hastens  to  transfer  the  risk  to"  another 
member  of  the  confraternity.  Having  made  a  turn  and 
got  an  even  book  he  is  happy.  The  wide  prices  quoted 
.for  many  first-class  stocks  act  as  a  deterrent  to  investors. 
In  times  like  the  present  the  dealer  quotes  figures  to.  suit 
his  feelings,  and  not  according  to  the  actual  state  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  bargain-hunters 
show  no  inclination  to  enter  the  market. 

Possibly  some  pluck  is  required  to  venture  upon  pur- 
chases with  Morocco  in  view.  The  matter  was  sprung 
upon  the  market,  and  regarded  seriously  from  the  out- 
set. Irregularities  clearly  exist  in  regard  to  that 
disturbed  country.  When  the  national  security  is  down 
to  78^,  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  investment  stocks 
are  dull.  Consols  carried  over  at  2  to  2\  per  cent.  Of 
course,  one  reason  why  Consols  are  out  jf  favour  is  that 
other  first-class  securities  yield  higher  rates  of  interest. 
The  majority  of  the  latter,  after  exhibiting  dulness, 
marked  a  partial  recovery,  on  the  plenitude  of  money, 
and,  temporarily,  on  improved  reports  as  to  Morocco. 

Foreign  stocks  naturally  have  suffered  a  good  deal, 
especially  Russians  and  Spanish.  At  one  time  Paris  was 
in  a  semi-panicky  condition,  and  jettisoned  securities 
wholesale.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  reported  that 
the  French  banks  were  calling  in  the  money  they  had 
lent  to  Berlin.  Two  new  loans  have  been  offered 
for  subscription,  an  India  3^  per  cent,  loan  for 
200  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  an  issue  of  ,£2,250,000  of 
Metropolitan  District  Power-House  stock.  At  the  time 
of  writing  it  is  not  known  what  success,  if  any,  has 
attended  these  invitations. 

Home  Rails  are  not  yet  able  to  get  a  clear  run,  owing 
to  the  labour  position.      All  things  considered,  traffics 
1  are  good,  but  business  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Fortunately,  no  big  open  account  is  in  existence,  so 
that  trouble  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  this  connexion 
is  hardly  to  be  feared. 


Erratic  movements  ha\e  again  marked  the  Ameri- 
can department.  Speculators  here  followed  the 
had  of  their  confreres  in  New  York  and  lightened  then- 
books  over  the  Independence  Day  Holiday.  In  Wall 
Street  the  vacation  was  prolonged  owing  to 
the  heat  wave;  while  tears  that  the  crops  would 
be  damaged  had  the  effect  of  lowering  prices. 
Reports  of  copious  rains  arc  now  causing  a  recovery. 
The  traffics  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  lines  were 
disappointing,  but  shares  have  rallied.  The  feature  was 
again  provided  by  Erics  on  persistent  rumours  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  was  negotiating  either  for  the  control  of 
the  system  or  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  New  York  City. 
These  rumours  have  received  a  most  emphatic  denial 
from  the  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  who  states 
that  no  advantage  would  accrue  <fco  either  company  from 
such  an  arrangement.  Erie  First  were  bought  on  talk 
of  a  resumption  of  dividends.  Steels  have  been  in  good 
demand. 

Canadas  were  heavily  sold  on  Berlin  account,  partly 
on  the  denial  of  the  reports  above  mentioned  and  partly 
in  order  that  the  money  might  be' available  for  with- 
drawal by  the  French  credit  institutions.  The  Trunk 
statement  provided  another  surprise,  the  surplus  being 
greater  than  for  many  years  past.  Bears  naturally 
hastened  to  cover  their  commitments,  with  the  usual 
result.  Mexican  Rails  are  steady  after  having  a  dull 
appearance. 

In  the  industrial  section,  Marconis  have  again  shown 
much  vitality.  The  annual  report,  it  is  said,  is  delayed 
in  order  that  certain  arrangements  favourable  to  the 
company  might  be  concluded.  Strength  was  succeeded 
by  weakness,  after  which  a  recovery  set  In.  National 
Telephone  Deferred  marked  a  sharp  advance,  but,  in 
sympathy  with  other  stocks,  have  since  receded.  Hud- 
son's Bays  are  dull,  land  having  apparently  been  over- 
bought by  speculators,  with  the  result  that  sales  are  less 
frequent.  Rubbers  have  failed  to  withstand  the  depres- 
sion. The  Spies  production  for  the  past  week  showed  a 
raw  product,  are  generally  lower. 

Oils  continue  dull.  Ural-Caspian  have  shown  weak- 
ness, but  at  the  lower  level,  buying,  said  to  be  on  Shell 
account,  is  noticeable.  It  is  reported  that  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  sale  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  to  an 
American  group  at  a  price  which  makes  the  shares  worth 
40s.  An  American  rumour  says  that  President  Madero 
is  endeavouring  to  effect  the  cancelment  of  the  conces- 
sion. The  Spies  production  for  the  past  week  showed  a 
decline,  owing  to  the  cleaning  of  two  wells.  When  it  is 
said  that  mines  have  been  weak  and  on  offer  the  position 
is  sufficiently  described.  One  or  two  tin  shares, 
especially  Tronohs,  have  exhibited  strength.  Attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  possibilities  of  enterprise  in 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  assistance  of  British  capital,  by 
Lord  Frankfort  de  Montmorency's  speech  at  the  statu- 
tory meeting  of  the  Mesopotamia  Exploration  (Parent) 
Syndicate.  Rapid  agricultural  and  commercial  changes 
are  taking  place  in  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
among  the  companies  being  formed  is  one  to  be  called 
the  Anglo-Ottoman  Dairy  Farms  Limited. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Legal  and  General  Life  Office. 

AMONG  the  many  institutions  which  have  exhibited 
marked  progressiveness  in  recent  years  a  very 
high  place  must  be  accorded  to  the  Legal  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Society.  Its  present  obvious  import- 
ance has  not  been  due,  as  in  several  other  instances  of 
surprising  growth,  to  amalgamations  or  foreign  exten- 
sions, or  to  both  those  causes  combined.  Since  the 
company  was  formed  in  1836  not  a  single  business  has 
been  absorbed,  nor  has  one  solitary  branch  or  agency 
been  established  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
these  circumstances  the  issue  in  1910  of  3727  life  policies 
for  a  net  amount  of  £2, 524, 536,  although  it  did  not 
constitute  a  record,  was  a  fine  performance — especially 
as  this  large  business  was  supplemented  by  considerable 
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operations  in  connexion  with  annuities  and  other 
subsidiary  contracts.  Including  transactions  in  the 
general  department,  the  volume  of  business  last  year 
was  represented  by  3793  policies  for  £.'2, 627, 373  and 
contingent  annuities,  etc.,  for  .£'10,317,  while  the  new 
premiums  totalled  £.'144,296,  those  in  respect  of  life 
policies  being  £796,083  plus  £^37,032  received  by  single 
payments.  In  the  previous  year,  1909,  when  life  assur- 
ance business  was  affected  by  legislation,  the  stream  of 
assurances  was  appreciably  larger,  4097  policies  being 
issued  for  a  total  net  amount  of  .£3,050,878,  at  new 
premiums  amounting  to  £,'164,493,  of  which  £^156,165 
pertained  to  the  life  department  and  £'8328  to  the 
general  department. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Legal  and  General  was 
little  known  outside  legaj  circles.  At  the  end  of  1882-86 
only  3092  policies  were  in  force,  and  an  amount  under 
£.5,000,000  was  assured;  the  premiums  for  the  final 
year  had  yielded  £^136, 262,  and  £'1,938,819  had  been 
accumulated  as  an  assurance  fund.  At  that  time  the 
old  Law  Life — recently  taken  over  by  the  Phoenix 
Assurance  Company-^was  a  far  more  important  con- 
cern, the  Equity  and  Law  Life  was  held  in  higher  re- 
pute, and  the  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life  was  in 
the  running,  as  its  premium  income  approximated  to 
£7132,000  and  £'1,390,297  was  held  in  the  way  of  funds. 

A  great  transformation  has  since  occurred.  Most 
judiciously  directed  enterprise  has  enabled  the  Societv 
to  leave  all  its  legal  competitors  far  behind  in  the  race 
for  supremacy.  The  first  efforts  to  establish  widespread 
relations  with  the  general  public  were  not  pre-eminenth 
successful ;  only  4589  policies  were  in  force  on 
31  December  1891,  but  subsequently  the  well-thought- 
out  scheme  of  expansion  progressed  most  satisfactorily. 
Five  years  later  the  policies  had  increased  in  number 
to  6024  and  the  amount  assured  to  £78,552,008  ;  at  the 
end  of  1901  the  totals  had  risen  to  7949  and  £^10,684,026 
respectively ;  and  at  the  last  valuation,  made  as  on 
31  December  1906,  there  were  16,001  policies,  assuring 
£.  15,847,722,  in  existence.  And  meanwhile  the  amount 
of  the  life  and  annuity  funds  had  been  raised  by  steps 
from  £'1,938,819  in  1896  to  £75,116,498  on  the  date 
above  mentioned,  and  the  premium  income  had  been 
quadrupled. 

Even  greater  headway  has  been  made  during  the 
quinquennium  which  is  now  approaching  its  end.  In 
the  four  years  1906-10  the  life  premiums  were  increased 
from  £'531,488  to  ^762,695,  the  total  of  the  life  fund 
from  £,'5,116,498  to  £'7,134,075,  and  the  net  receipts 
from  interest  and  dividends,  excluding  profit  on  rever- 
sions realised,  from  £'157,013  to  £7225,234.  The 
general  fund  is  also  found  to  have  made  substantial  pro- 
gress, the  premium  income  has  been  more  than  main- 
tained, and  amounted  to  nearly  £^30,000  in  the  past  year, 
and  a  former  fund  of  £^153,895  has  been  increased  to 
£,"186,603,  or  b.v  nearly  thirty-three  thousand  pounds. 

That  the  forward  policy  announced  in  1887  has  proved 
thoroughly  successful  is  indisputable.  A  great  life 
office  has  taken  the  place  of  a  small  one,  and  there  has 
been  no  considerable  addition  to  the  expenditure.  In 
the  18S2-86  period,  when  the  new  business  transacted 
was  small,  11.58  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  was  spent, 
and  subsequent  percentages  have  been  13.72  in  1887-91, 
•2.51  in  [892-96,  11.44  m  1897-1901,  and  14.33  in 
1903-06.  Such  rates  would  be  regarded  as  moderate  in 
the  case  of  an  office  that  was  only  just  holding  its  own, 
and  they  arc  really  wonderful  in  view  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  Legal  and  General's  connexions  have 
been  extended.  Nor  has  there  been  any  deterioration 
in  this  respect  since  1906.  For  each  of  the  last  three 
years  the  rates  were  13.44  Per  cent,  in  1908,  13.2  per 
cent,  in  1909,  and  12.75  Pcr  cent,  in  1910;  while  for  the 
business  as  a  whole,  including  the  general  account,  they 
were  13.26,  13.04,  and  1 2.57  per  cent,  respectively. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  current  quin- 
quennium  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
bonuses  which  w  ill  be  declared  about  six  months  hence 
ought  to  prove  highly  satisfactory.  The  Society  does 
not  appear  to  have  gone  back  in  one  single  direc- 
tion. A  high  rate  of  interest  has  continued  to  be  earned 
on  the  life  fund,  omitting  the  amount  invested  in  the 


purchase  of  reversionary  interests  ;  the  claim  experience 
has  remained  generally  satisfactory,  the  volume  of  new 
bu  siness  has  substantially  enlarged,  and  the  expendi- 
ture has  proved  even  less  burdensome  than  before. 
When  all  the  main  sources  of  surplus  can  be  seen  to 
have  been  yielding  abundantly,  there  is  obviously  reason 
to  feel  optimistic  in  regard  to  the  amount  that  will 
be  divisible  on  31  December  next.  Thus  far  the  Legal 
and  General  has  had  a  splendid  bonus  record,  rever- 
sions having  been  added  to  policies  and  all  previous 
bonuses  at  the  high  annual  rate  of  28s.  per  cent,  in 
1882,  32s.  in  1887,  36s.  in  1892,  and  38s.  in  1897,  1902, 
and  1907.  It  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  ambition  of 
the  management  to  raise  the  "compound  "  bonus  to. 
£,2  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  this 
ambition  may  be  gratified,  providing  the  mortality 
results  of  the  current  year  are  favourable. 


PERMANENT  MEMORIALS. 

'"►POO  sweeping  is  Hazlitt's  "This"  (a  Coronation), 
"  which  is  the  height  of  gentility  and  consumma- 
tion of  external  distinction  and  splendour,  is,  I  should 
say,  a  vulgar  ceremony  ".  That  is  exactly  what  most  of 
us  would  not  say.  But  Hazlitt's  "  vulgarity  "  has  in  cer- 
tain places  been  appallingly  prominent.  Unavoidable 
— no  doubt ;  but  that  is  our  complaint,  that  we  found  it 
impossible  to  avoid.  Celebrations  there  must  be,  re- 
joicings, feastings,  fireworks.  It  would  be  improper 
that  the  nation  should  show  itself  unmoved.  It  must 
show  its  emotion  as  best  it  can.  But  we  own  that  a 
great  many  places  throughout  the  country  seem  to  us 
to  have  chosen  a  strange  mode  of  recognition,  not  the 
best. 

Permanent  memorials  seem  out  of  place  for  any 
ceremony,  however  solemn  and  august.  Memorials  to 
the  dead  are  comprehensible.  And  for  the  better 
memorials,  a  hospital  for  instance,  founded  in  memory 
of  a  king,  or  a  bed  in  the  hospital  endowed  in  memory 
of  a  private  friend — "  Memorial  Charities  "  in  vulgar 
phrase — for  these  we  have  only  praise.  But — a 
memorial  of  a  ceremony  ? 

At  this  last  Coronation,  in  many  places,  a  large 
majority  of  the  (generally  self-elected)  leaders  of  the 
people  demurred  at  the  money  collected  being  spent  on 
festivity,  and  resolved  on  spending  the  greater  part  on 
permanent  memorials.  Where  funds  were  sufficient  to 
provide  the  town  or  village  with  anything  it  really 
needed,  this  may  have  been  very  well  :  the  incongruity 
between  a  permanent  memorial  and  the  ceremony  of 
a  day  might  be  neglected  in  view  of  the  good  effected. 
It  is,  alas  !  too  easy  to  see  why,  if  the  want  were  felt, 
it  could  not  have  been  supplied  before.  Hazlitt's  "  vul- 
garity "  comes  in  here  :  people  will  give  liberally  in  a 
Coronation  year  who  would  remain  cold  in  another. 

But  where  the  fund  is  very  small,  as  in  most  villages, 
permanent  memorials  are  a  mistake.  The  little  village 
of — let  us  say  Entepfuhl — collected  some  fifty  pounds, 
and  a  majority  of  the  committee  decided  that  the  greater 
part  should  be  spent  on  "  something  lasting  ".  Then 
arose  the  question  "  What?  "  A  tree,  which  to  us 
appears  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  memorials,  was  at 
all  events  insufficient.  Entepfuhl  needs  a  village  club, 
but  that  was  out  of  the  question  on  the  score  of  expense. 
Entepfuhl  is  not  well  lighted  at  night,  but  a  proposal 
to  put  up  lamps  was  much  opposed.  They  would  be 
hideous,  motor  cars  would  run  into  them,  the  cost  of 
feeding  and  trimming  would  come  on  the  rates. 
Finally,  no  one  had  any  business  in  Entepfuhl  Street 
after  dark  :  he  or  she  ought  to  be  in  bed.  Then  a  drink- 
ing fountain  was  suggested,  and  promptly  barred  as  a 
"centre  of  infection  ".  Then  a  seat  on  a  little  green 
at  the  top  of  the  street.  Barred  :  because  tramps  would 
lounge  on  it,  and  boys  cut  their  names.  What,  then? 
At  last  some  idiot's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  fell  on 
the  poor  little  green  itself.  Why  not  enclose  that? 
Why  not  indeed?  Good  idea.  Oak  for  palings  was 
promptly  offered  but  rejected  with  scorn  as  not  per- 
manent enough.  Entepfuhl  is  to  have  its  last  bit  of 
common  ground  encircled  with  stone  posts  and  chains. 
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probably  the  1114 lit-st  form  of  fence  the  wit  of  man  has 
yet  devised.  Non-oommittee  Entepfuhl  asks  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  green  as  it  is.  Is  told  it  is  unsightly, 
though,  till  the  Coronation  year,  no  one  had  found  this 
OUt.  Asks  whether  the  stone  posts  w  ill  not  be  hideous, 
and  is  answered  "  Perhaps.     Hut  very  very  permanent." 

Fortunately,  memorials  of  stone  and  iron  are  not  per- 
manent. "  Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata 
sepulehris  :  "  or  in  Crabbe's  phrase  "  Monuments  them- 
selves memorials  need  ".  Hut  stone  and  iron  are  dis- 
tressingly  durable  :  it  will  be  many  years  before  the 
Entepfuhl  youth  lias  broken  all  the  chains  by  swinging 
on  them,  before  motors  have  broken  down  all  the  posts 
by  swinging  into  them,  before  God's  blessed  grass 
charitably  covers  up  the  traces  of  that  permanent  im- 
provement. Through  those  years,  Entepfuhl,  which 
was  pretty,  must  be  content  to  be  disfigured,  and 
to  regret  that  its  money  did  not  go  down  in  trees  or 
up  in  sky-rockets. 

Not  for  ever.  "  Except  words,  nothing  lives  for 
ever. "  Many  in  London  must  remember  Leicester 
Square  forty  years  ago.  There  was  a  permanent 
memorial  in  that  case,  which  might  furnish  a  text  for 
an  impressive  sermon.  Who  that  saw  them  can  forget 
the  broken  rails,  the  King  (can  anybody,  not  an  anti- 
quary, say,  at  a  moment's  notice,  which  king?)  on 
his  melancholy  mount  in  the  middle  of  the  shardstrewn 
waste?  The  horse — pet  butt  of  half  the  caricaturists 
in  London — first  lost  a  leg  and  was  propt  on  a  wooden 
one,  then,  we  think,  its  head.  Then  it  was  spotted  over 
like  a  carriage  dog  with  large  black  spots  by  some 
belated  emulator  of  Theodore  Hook  and  the  "  mad 
Marquis  ".  We  feel  no  great  admiration  for  Leicester 
Square  as  it  is,  but  we  much  prefer  the  "  memorial  "  to 
the  "  monument  ". 

Yes.  Stone  and  iron  have  their  time  to  fall  as  well 
as  leaves.  The  real  permanent  memorials  of  the 
Coronation  will  not  be  made  with  hands — will  be,  let  us 
hope  and  pray,  spiritual  :  memories,  not  memorials. 
Some  think  that,  even  now,  they  see  the  dawn  coming. 
It  will  come.  Too  late,  doubtless,  for  some  of  us  to 
see  it,  but  it  is  a  coward  soul  that  whimpers  "  And  I 
not  there,  and  I  not  there  ". 


YVETTE;  AND  MOTTL. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

HP  HAT  Yvette  Guilbert  is  a  Parisian  everyone  knows  : 
no  country  but  France,  and  no  city  but  the  capital 
of  France,    could    produce  such  a  woman — such  an 
actress,  such  a  singer,  such  a  blend  of  the  cabotine  with 
the  highly  cultured  artist.       On  the  map  of  Europe 
France  lies  very  close  to  England,  and  it  takes  a  very 
short  time  to  get  from  London  to  Paris  ;  but  the  music- 
hall  worlds  of  London  and  Paris  might  be  a  hundred 
thousand  miles  asunder,  so  different  are  their  respective 
ideals,  degrees  and  kinds  of  education,  technique  of  the 
trade,  even  ways  of  earning  a  living  by  the  trade.  Some 
readers  may  let  fly  arrows  of  scorn  and  ridicule  at  me 
for  associating  such  a  word  as  education  with  English 
music-hall  performers  or  their  performances  ;  but  the 
education  I  speak  of  is  a  strictly  limited  one — it  generally 
only  means  that  the  performer  can  spell  indifferently 
well — and  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  French  have 
an    advantage    over    our    folk.      French  music-hall 
artists  who  do  not  speak  grammatically,  even  elegantly, 
with  a  clean  accent,  are  at  once  regarded  as  disreput- 
able  cabotins  ;    while  ours   seem   to  glory,    both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  in  a  mode  and  manner  of  speech 
which  can  only  be  called  disgraceful.     Of  course — let 
mc  anticipate  the  objector — there  are  exceptions,  such 
as  Mr.  Chevalier  ;  but  of  the  rest,  in  spite  of  occasional 
boasts  of  what  is  strangely  referred  to  as  a  "  college 
education  ",  the  less  said  the  better.     There  is  another 
point  of  difference.    To  hear  an  English  variety  singer 
speak  about  music  and  musicians  is  to  have  one's  breath 
taken  awav  and  perhaps  one's  power  of  breathing  per- 
I    mancntly  impaired.      To  him,  or  her,  Mozart,  Beet- 
j    hoven  and  Bach  are,  vaguely,  "  classical  " — which  is 
;    to  say,  dry,  not  to  be  understood  and  not  worth  under- 


standing ;  the  real  composers,  the  men  who  have  written 
or  can  write  enjoyable  music,  are  such  as  the  late  George 
le  Brunn,  Mr.  Leslie  Stuart,  Mr.  Lionel  Monekton  and 
Mr.  Ivan  Caryll.  Here,  a»a'm,  there  are  exceptions. 
Some  of  these  merry  warblers  have  taste  to  appreciate 
the  dainty  strains  of  Mr.  Hermann  Finck,  and  the  melo- 
dies of  Mr.  George  Byng,  Dr.  Osmond  Carr  and  Mr. 
Carlile  Vernon  ;  but  they  are  few.  In  Paris  an  acquaint- 
ance with  art  generally  and  music  in  particular  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  It  is  a  tradition,  and  often  an 
affectation  ;  but  it  is  not  an  unwholesome  affectation. 
It  keeps  the  best  French  variety,  stage  music  free  from 
such  outrageous  buffoonery  and  vulgarity  as  "  Ta- 
ra-ra  "  and  other  villainies  of  the  sort;  and  above  all 
it  keeps  the  way  open  that  leads  from  the  variety  stage 
to  the  more  serious  art  of  the  concert-room. 

This  is  the  way  Yvette  Guilbert  has  chosen  to  take. 
Only  a  Frenchwoman,  a  Parisian,  would  have  thought 
of  taking  it,  would  have  ventured,  without  risk  of  losing 
her  popularity  and  the  power  of  winning  daily  bread, 
to  take  it.     If  Miss  Estella  Snooks  (the  distinguished 
chanteuse    of    Pimlico   S.W.)    announced    a  concert 
of  folk-songs — what  would  ensue?      I  don't  exactly 
know  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  the  results  to  the  lady, 
if  not  to  her  audience,  would  be  appalling.  Thence- 
forth she  would  no  longer  be  tolerated  on  the  scenes 
of  her  ancient  triumphs:  she  might  "  Johnny  Jones" 
it    and  the  rest  as  hard  as   she   liked  and    no  one 
would    furtively    snigger,    no   one    would  listen,  no 
one  would  go  into  the  building  at  all.     Now  (without 
wishing  to  seem  rude  to  a  lady)  it  is  a  good  many 
years  since    I  first  heard   Yvette    sing,   and   at  that 
epoch  the  fact  that  she  sang  in  French  did  not  hide 
from  me  that  she  was  no  more  refined  than  Estella 
Snooks  is  now,  and  that  her  songs  and  ''business" 
were  no  less  risques  than  Miss  Snooks'  are   now  (or 
were  when  I  last  heard  her).    Yet  we  lately  have  had 
Yvette  blossoming  out  not  only  as  a  .practitioner  in  that 
very  difficult  department  of  music,  the  folk-songs  of  her 
own  country  and  of  some  other  countries,  but  actually 
lecturing  fashionable  audiences  and  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable critics  on  that  department  of  music.  The 
"  preliminary  pars  "  which  reached  me  from  the  office 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Mayer — late,  I  understand,  of  the  piano- 
selling  firm  of  Erard — stated  that  "by  desire"  she 
would   give  an  extra  concert   in  Bechstein  Hall  on 
Monday    afternoon  ;    and    thither    I    repaired.  The 
"  desire  ",  I  estimate,  must  have  set  in  very  strong  from 
some  definite  quarter,  for   the  audience   was  a  trifle 
sparse.      Nor   was   it  unduly  enthusiastic    when  the 
talented  French  "comedienne  "  read  a  rigmarole,  partly 
false,  partly  commonplace,  partly  mere  nonsense,  and 
all  taken,  I  should  say,  from  some  stale  old  encyclo- 
paedia, telling  us  all  we  didn't  know,  or  didn't  want  to 
be  told,  about  the  French  chansons  and  ballets.  Still, 
it  was  an  amazing  display  for  a  dame  "of  the  halls". 
There  was  no  indication  of  display  on  Yvette's  part  :  she 
is  evidently  convinced,  as  all  French  people  are,  that  she 
possesses  the  very  latest  news  about  anything  and  every- 
thing connected  with  art.     When  she  sang  she  came 
to  utter  grief.     Her  voice  is  music-hall  of  the  music- 
hall  music-hally  ;  her  art  is  elementary,  and  her  under- 
standing of  the  music  of  the  old  world  nil.     She  senti- 
mentalised in  a  shocking  way:  she  appeared  to  feel 
all  the  joy  of  the  Parisian  cocotte,  as  described  by 
Dumas,  junior,  and  the  Abbe  Prevost,  in  the  mournful 
side  of  life,  its  horrors  and  sham  tragedies.    The  chorus 
of  half-taught  ladies  which  assisted  her  was  worse  than 
useless — was   a  positive   nuisance.      But    a  greater 
nuisance  was  that  Yvette  regarded  each  song  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  an  actress  regarded  a  play,  seeing  in  it 
nothing  more  than  a  glove-maker  sees  in  a  skin,  a  thing 
out  of  which  her  part  or  a  glove  (as  the  case  may  be) 
has  to  be  cut.       She  introduced  thoroughly  modern 
speaking  effects  against  a  clanking  piano  accompani- 
ment, and  sent  shivers  through  one.     Still,  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  think  that  this  lady  rose  from  the  depths  of  the 
music-hall;  and  perhaps  some  day  she  may  shake  off 
altogether  the  tricks  of  the   cabotine    and    become  a 
genuine  artist — a  small  artist,  necessarily,  but  yet  a  true 
one.    No  such  hope  can  be  uttered  about  any  lady  who 
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performs  on  our  English  stage.  Our  music-hall 
managers  may  sleep  o'  nights  :  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  losing  any  of  their  stars.  Perhaps,  on  the  wholet  it 
is  as  well ;  yet,  theoretically,  something  might  be  said 
for  the  Parisian  way. 

By  the  death  of  Felix  Mottl  last  Sundav  musical 
Europe  has  suffered  a  most  terrible  loss.    Hi's  end  was 
more  tragic  than  his  master's,  for  Wagner  had  pulled 
through  his  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  Mottl  was 
only  hfty-five;  it  means  more  to  us  than  the  recent 
death  of  Mahler,  for  Mahler  was  more  and  more  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  composition  of  unbeautifiil  music  and 
letting  conducting,   wherein  he  was  magnificent,  go 
hang,   while  Mottl,  knowing  himself  to  be  of  small 
account  as  a  composer,  was  daily  becoming  a  greater 
conductor.    A  comparison  between  him  and  Richter  is 
ine  vitable  ;  but  there  never  was  at  any  time  a  reason 
why  it  should  have  been  odious.    Richter  is  much  older  : 
he  received  his  first  training  in  the  older  school,  and 
he  grafted  the  art  of  conducting  Wagner  on  to  the  older 
art  of  conducting  Mozart  and  Beethoven.    Mottl  was 
brought  up  under  the  immediate,  magnetic,  electric, 
influence  of  Wagner ;  and  became  the  greatest  Wagner 
conductor  we  have  yet  known.    The  defects  he  was 
gradually  conquering  were  not,   however,  due  to  his 
Wagnerian  schooling  but  to  his  temperament,  irresis- 
tible natural  bias.     He  was  the  most  splendid  virtuoso 
of  the  orchestra  who  has  yet  lived  ;  on  the  orchestra  he 
was  what  Liszt  was  on  the  piano  and  Paganini  on  the 
violin.    He  never  played  to  the  gallery  ;  he  never  tried, 
in  the  Xikisch  fashion,  to  read  into  the  music  what 
was  not  there  and  ought  not  to  be  there  ;  he  never 
sought  to  amaze  or  to  startle  or  even  to  make  one 
wonder  at  his  prowess.     Simply  he  could  not  help  in- 
terpreting the  music  as  he  read  it,  and  he  read  it  as 
the  virtuoso  always  reads  music,  with  the  virtuoso's 
eyes  and  ears.    When  he  conducted  Wagner  he  made 
Wagner  say  all  he  had  to  say,  but  sometimes  a  little 
more.    Xo  other  conductor  ever  used  the  rubato  as  he 
did  :  what  other  conductor  ever  dared,  or  would  dare 
to-day,  to  pull  up  the  orchestra  in  such  pieces  as  the 
"  Valkyries'  Ride"  or  the  "  Fire-music"  so  as  to  get 
the  last  fraction  of  tone  out  of  the  trumpets  or  trom- 
bones ?    In  Wagner  and  Berlioz  he  found  his  opportuni- 
ties :  in  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  all  other  music 
down  to  Tschaikowsky  he  tried  to  make  the  opportuni- 
ties— and  the  result  was,  it   must  be  owned,  often 
disastrous.     He  shattered  the  Pathetic  symphony  into 
fragments ;  he  drove  his  men  through  it  as  some  of 
our  provincial  chorus-trainers  drive  their  choirs  through 
a  Bach  cantata,  or  as  a  butcher's  man  drives  a  herd 
of  cattle  to  the  abattoir.     But  the  musician  in  him  was 
rapidly  becoming  master  of  the  virtuoso,  and  those  who 
heard  him  most  recently  heard  him  at  his  best. 

For  he  was  a  consummate  musician  :  the  virtuoso 
strain  in  his  nature  was  a  trifling  accident.  He  was  not 
a  wilful  virtuoso  :  merely  the  virtuoso  gently  persuaded 
the  musician  in  him — compelled  the  musician  to  read 
great  qualities  into  petty  music  and  sometimes  cheap- 
Jack  effects  into  great  music.  Those  effects,  whether 
genuine  metal  or  tinsel,  he  gained  only  by  first  winning 
the  goodwill  of  his  men.  I  heard  him  conduct  in  various 
European  towns  over  a  long  period,  and  whatever  the 
band  might  be,  he  never  failed.  His  technique  was  of 
the  simplest,  yet  most  subtle  and  ingenious.  If  at  re- 
hearsal he  wanted  a  certain  phrase  accentuated  he  told 
the  players  what  he  wanted  ;  when  he  wanted  the  body 
of  the  orchestra  to  wait,  say,  on  the  trumpets  or  trom- 
bones he  told  them  to  wait ;  and  since  all  his  men  had 
absolute  faith  in  his  musicianship  and  were  willing, 
anxious,  to  help  him  in  so  far  as  they  could,  his  requests 
were  always  carried  out.  When  the  time  allowed  for 
rehearsal  was  too  short,  or  when  there  was  no  time 
for  any  rehearsal,  his  few  imperious,  almost  imperial, 
gestures  were  sufficient  ;  and  in  these  desperate  cases  he 
got  his  will  not  by  fussiness  but  through  the  goodwill  of 
his  players.  And  here,  by  the  way,  let  a  word  to  the 
wise  be  sufficient.  A  certain  English  conductor,  who 
has  much  to  thank  this  Review  for,  is  developing  into 
a  fussy  martinet  :  he  drills  his  band  as  though  the 
members  were  soldiers  and  he  could  put  the  unobliging 


on  bread-and-water  or  order  them  twenty  cuts  of  the 
lash.  _  Gradually  the  tone  of  that  band  is  becoming  hard  ; 
the  singing  quality  has  gone  out  of  its  playing;  and,  in 
a  word,  it  and  he  are,  artistically  speaking,  going  fast 
to  the  devil.    Mottl's  method  was  better. 

There  are  no  Mottls  left :  we  must  go  on  to  the  next 
best,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  successor  will  at  his  best 
remind  us  of  Mottl.  The  end  was  tragic  for  other 
reasons  than  the  suddenness  of  his  death  ;  but  he  had  a 
glorious  life  and  taught  all  the  other  conductors  of 
Europe  how  to  draw  undreamed-of  glories  from  the  most 
ordinary  orchestras.  In  point  of  true  musicianship  there 
is  not  a  conductor  left  to  compare  with  him.  In  his 
younger  days  Liszt,  finding  the  "  Barber  of  Bagdad  " 
of  Cornelius  unendurably  scored,  asked  him  to  "edit" 
it — which  he  did,  naturally  incorporating  many  effects 
out  of  "  The  Mastersingers  ".  That  was  a  proof  of  the 
confidence  so  fine  a  musician  as  Liszt  had  in  him  ;  but 
there  was  an  unexpected  after-effect.  When  the  now 
defunct  tribe  of  anti-Wagnerites  heard  Cornelius'  opera 
they  at  once  perceived  how  much  Wagner  owed  to 
Cornelius. 


THE  COTTET  EXHIBITION. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

I LIKE  M.  Cottet.  I  mean  that  I  like  him  personally 
though  I  do  not  know  him.  I  have  no  idea  of 
M.  Flameng's  or  M.  Boldini's  whereabouts,  nor  do  I 
care,  but  I  know  M.  Cottet's  little  house  in  a  narrow 
by-street  full  of  the  scientific  stillness  of  the  Observa- 
toire,  and  when  I  go  that  way  I  slacken  my  pace  to 
look  at  the  placid  face  of  the  unpretending  dwelling, 
I  exchange  a  nod  of  recognition  with  the  tree,  the 
wonderful  tree  which  sticks  out  of  the  roof  like  a  living 
chimney,  I  feel  that  things  are  going  on  behind  those 
walls  which  create  more  than  an  ordinary  relation  be- 
tween the  owner  and  myself ;  I  am  happy  and  grateful. 

For  years  M.  Cottet's  works  have  been  for  me  part 
of  the  poetry  which  I  look  for  in  paintings,  and  when 
the  artist  has  disappointed  me — not  more  than  once  or 
twice — I  have  always  experienced  a  sense  of  almost 
personal  failure.  Thousands  must  be  more  or  less 
conscious  of  the  same  feelings.  What  is  the  charm 
which  so  binds  us  to  a  person  we  may  never  meet? 
Why  are  we  as  anxious  about  his  efforts  as  we  might 
be  about  some  courageous  deed  to  which  we  feel  our- 
selves unequal?  Surely  the  four  hundred  pictures  just 
now  on  view  at  the  Galeries  Georges  Petit  will  tell  us. 

On  entering  the  large  room  where  the  pictures  of 
Ingres  hung  the  other  day,  and  where  so  many  painters 
have  lived  the  eventful  weeks  of  their  lives,  sadly  and 
happily  enjoying  the  one  occasion  they  may  have  not 
only  of  inviting  a  fair  judgment  but  of  seeing  their  own 
work  in  its  entirety  before  final  dispersion,  we  are 
struck  by  one  immediately  satisfying  characteristic  of 
M.  Cottet.  He  is  plain  and  intelligible.  Suppose  a 
Monet  or  a  Monticelli  exhibition.  Wc  know  we  should 
be  amazed  at  some  weird  perfcrmances  of  one  and  en- 
chanted by  the  wonderful  colouring  of  the  other,  but 
we  know  also  that  a  great  deal  that  we  should  see  would 
be  quite  beyond  us  and  even  quite  beyond  the  most 
expert,  as  we  should  find  by  anxiously  and  dutifully 
referring  to  them.  We  should  open  our  catalogue  in 
the  faint  hope  that  some  key  to  the  shimmering  riddles 
might  be  found  in  it,  but  we  should  be  met  at  the  first 
unwelcoming  page  by  deep  utterances  implying  that  all 
this  is  very  easy  if  one  has  the  requisite  genius,  that 
is  to  say  a  facility  for  interpreting  colours  in  terms  of 
sound  and  a  natural  sublimity  capable  of  reading  the 
metaphysics  of  the  universe,  its  beauty  and  its  dreari- 
ness, in  five  inches  square  of  a  very  indefinable  back- 
ground. No  such  thing  here,  though  the  catalogue — by 
no  less  a  person  than  M.  Leonce  Benedite  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg— is  distinctly  solemn.  We  see  at  once  that  M. 
Cottet — who  was  born  in  1863  and  began  to  exhibit  about 
1885 — started  as  an  impressionist,  but  his  impressionism 
has  nothing  puzzling  or  frightening,  and  the  artist  soon 
gave  up  the  preoccupations  of  mere  metier  for  thoughts 
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of  a  higher  order.  The  most  rapid  glance  tells  you  that 
you  are  in  presence  of  a  poet. 

When  M.  Cottet  began  to  paint,  without  much  guid- 
ance of  any  kind,  impressionism  reigned  supreme,  and 
a  bright  orange  strip  along  the  line  tells  you  at  once 
that  the  young  artist  underwent  the  general  influence. 
He  painted  still  life  and  Parisian  scenes  in  bright  tones 
with  sharp  oppositions  ;  his  drawing  xvas  tentative  and 
so  was  his  colouring,  which  in  his  first  exhibit — a  dish 
of  frost-bitten  apples — is  more  like  inlaid  work  than 
paint  and  shows  all  the  inexperience  of  the  hand.  He 
also  painted  nudes,  stodgy,  heavy  nudes,  regular 
"mountains  of  flesh  "  which  the  catalogue  describes 
with  fearless  brutality,  and  in  which  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  application  and  industry  but  no  trace  of 
beauty.  The  painter  thought  to  relieve  his  subjects  by 
the  nicety  of  his  treatment,  but  his  touches  are  so  small 
that  they  give  next  to  no  light  and  the  things  look  dull 
and  grey. 

M.  Cottet's  'prentice  years  were  short.  He  was 
only  twenty-three  when  he  discovered  Brittany,  and 
his  style  as  well  as  his  inspiration  changed  directly.  He 
began  to  paint  the  melancholy  seashore  life  in  which 
Mr.  Filson  Young  takes  so  much  pleasure  on  the  Cornish 
side  just  opposite,  the  silent  villages  which  the  everlast- 
ing danger  from  the  sea,  the  absence  of  the  men,  the 
lingering  austereness  of  religion  and  the  survival  of 
legends  make  both  pathetic  and  solemn.  He  indefatig- 
ably  painted  what  he  had  before  his  eyes  :  weather- 
beaten  old  women,  sweet  young  faces  in  black  hoods, 
women  at  church,  girls  at  a  pardon  round  a  chapel, 
country  people  flocking  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  mourn 
over  their  burnt-down  church  on  the  cliff,  women  watch- 
ing a  dead  child  in  a  cottage,  two  girls  refraining  from 
crying  over  some  sad  letter  just  received,  cartfuls  of 
women  driving  to  a  shrine,  processions  and  funerals, 
country  inns  and  dances,  harbour  brawls  and  fishing 
scenes.  The  sea,  too,  endlessly  ;  for  years,  the  little 
coves  between  two  cliffs  to  which  the  white  hem  of  the 
ripple  infallibly — perhaps  too  infallibly — lends  its  sad- 
ness ;  or  the  tawny  fields  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  with 
the  lonely  shore  as  a'  foreground  ;  more  recently  sunny 
tumbling  waves,  or  sunlit  landmarks  with  gorgeous 
gorse  around,  or  incoming  boats  with  wonderful  crim- 
son sails  in  the  setting  sun  and  the  inexhaustible  rich- 
ness of  the  quavering  pool.  This  theme  M.  Cottet  had 
already  treated  in  1893  with  triumphant  success,  but 
his  tendency  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  two  hundred 
Breton  pictures  had  been  towards  a  severe  but  un- 
doubtedly effective  handling  of  blacks  and  whites  or 
innumerable  combinations  of  half-tints.  Just  about  the 
same  time  his  friends  Lucien  Simon  and  Dauchez 
adopted  the  same  style  and  were  promptly  nicknamed 
la  bande  noire.  In  fact  there  is  something  artificial 
in  the  deliberate  darkness  of  a  great  many  of  these 
canvases,  and  the  artificiality — distinctly  literary  and 
verging  on  the  melodramatic — of  M.  Cottet's  most  con- 
siderable work,  "  La  Doleur,"  a  study  of  frenzied  women 
and  sullen  onlookers  round  a  drowned  man,  adds  to 
the  impression.  Yet  M.  Cottet  is  so  unsophisticated, 
so  sincere  in  his  long  love  for  Brittany  that  his  loyalty 
takes  hold  of  us,  and  we  are  more  convinced  by  his  little 
elegies  than  by  the  highly  artistic  and  highly  intelligent 
irony  of  M.  Lucien  Simon's  realism.  Even  brother 
painters  who  have  (been  constant  haunters  of  Brittany 
and  might  be  inclined  to  think  some  of  these  effects 
rather  cheap  or  worn  out  are  still  under  the  spell. 

I  will  say  frankly  that  I  prefer  two  other  series  in 
which  I  find  as  much  poetry  and  in  which  M.  Cottet's 
brush  certainly  has  had  freer  play,  delighting  in  colour. 
The  success  of  his  Rayons  du  Soir  (1893),  now  at  the 
Luxembourg,  had  secured  him  a  travelling  scholarship 
which  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
a  great  wanderer.  We  can  follow  him  to  Naples,  to 
the  Italian  Riviera,  repeatedly  to  Venice  and  to  Spain, 
to  Al  geria,  Constantinople,  Holland,  and  even  Iceland. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  so  much  under  the 
charm  of  the  scenes  or  in  such  full  possession  of  his  gifts 
as  in  Spain,  and  in  a  little  district  of  Dauphine,  round 
Pont-en-Royans,  which  he  visited  first  in  1904  and  1905. 


His  exhibits  on  his  return  eclipsed  all  the  other  land- 
scapes in  the  Soeiete  Nationak  Salon. 

There  is  a  variety  in  M.  Cottet's  Venetian  and 
Oriental  pieces,  for  instance,  which  looks  almost  like 
hesitation — though  a  view  of  Constantinople  at  dawn 
is  a  pure  delight — but  in  Dauphine  and  in  Spain  the 
artist  must  have  been  continuously  inspired,  and  the 
nature  of  his  emotion  is  immediately  clear.  At  Pont- 
en-Royans  he  has  known  the  fascination  of  an  a!;  ine 
village  hanging  on  a  narrow  ledge  against  a  vertical 
rampart  of  crags  and  seen  through  the  vibrating  though 
perfectly  transparent  atmosphere  of  South-Eastern 
France.  Six  or  seven  times  he  has  repeated  the 
fascinating  experience  of  conquering  the  difficulty  in- 
herent in  such  subjects  in  which  the  lines  must  be  clear 
and  the  light  quivering.  He  is  constantly  successful, 
and  the  pearly  greys  of  his  rocks  and  the  ochres  of  his 
old  walls  are  exquisite. 

In  Spain,  especially  at  Segovia,  which  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  more  than  any  other  town,  he  sees  nothing 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  Sorolla's  or  Zuloaga's 
pictures.  Not  a  single  figure  except  in  two  or  three 
church  interiors  which  might  as  well  be  Italian.  None 
of  the  deep  yellows  and  greens  either  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  expect  in  Spanish  pictures,  no  violent 
opposition  of  light  and  shade.  M.  Cottet  sees  those 
old  favourites  of  the  sun,  under  an  equal  and  as  it  were 
eternal  light,  exactly  as  they  would  appear  in  the  back- 
ground of  a  primitive,  or  he  waits  till  sunset  and  paints 
them  glowing  against  a  steady  turquoise  sky.  He  has 
painted  Avila  as  we  might  see  it  in  the  corner  of  a 
seventeenth  century  map,  every  church,  every  house- 
top, every  battlement  of  the  towered  rampart  clear  in 
a  vertical  light,  and  yet  the  canvas  is  full  of  mellow 
poetry.  You  should  see  also  a  sloping  garden  in  the 
ramparts  at  Segovia  :  every  detail  clear  in  the  liquid  air 
and  yet  the  same  enchanting  vibration  as  in  the  Pont-en- 
Royans  pictures.  If  the  painter  had  not  given  us  proof 
of  his  admirable  visual  sincerity  in  these  and  in  similar 
pieces,  we  should  probably  find  less  charm  in  the  dozen 
works  at  least  in  which  he  shows  us  those  invariably 
hilly  old  cities,  Salamanca,  Segovia,  Toledo,  Burgos, 
burning  at  top  in  the  rich  even  sunset  while  the  shade 
thickens  in  the  foreground  ;  but  three  or  four  night- 
pieces  at  Segovia  with  exquisite  whites  and  blues  would 
carry  conviction  immediately.  It  is  not  easy  to  go  away 
from  that  little  room  with  the  certainty  that  one  will 
never  see  the  pictures  again. 

Is  M.  Cottet  a  great  painter?  No.  This  is  an  age 
of  landscapists  and  portrait-painters,  and — it  cannot  be 
repeated  enough — there  can  be  no  great  painter  when 
invention  and  the  passion  for  ibeauty  are  almost  for- 
gotten. Is  he  a  psychologist?  No.  His  Bretons 
however  sincere  are  nevertheless  conventional,  and  his 
few  portraits  tell  us  little.  But  he  has  two  great  points. 
He  is  as  honest  an  artist  as  any,  indefatigably  striving 
after  genuine  progress  and  development  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  he  is  a  poet,  the  holder  of  a  charm.  Of  how 
many  can  this  be  said  without  fear  of  a  challenge? 


BEYOND  KNOWLEDGE. 
"  Your  sins  .  .  .  shall  be  made  as  white  as  snow." 

T  NTO  the  Rescued  World  new-comer, 
The  newly-dead  stept  up,  and  cried, 

"  Oh  what  is  that,  sweeter  than  summer 
Was  to  my  heart  before  I  died? 

"  Sir  "  (to  an  Angel),  "  what  is  yonder, 
More  bright  than  the  remembered  skies,, 

A  lovelier  light,  a  softer  splendour 

Than  when  the  moon  was  wont  Jo  rise? 

"  Surely  no  sinner  wears  such  seeming, 
Even  the  Rescued  World  within?  " 

"  Oh  the  success  of  His  redeeming  ! 
Oh  dazzled  eyes,  it  is  a  sin  !  " 

Alice  Meynell. 
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"THE  GREEN  ELEPHANT." 

f  \  X  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  I  wished 
V-'  a  hundred  times  that  I  were  entirely  without  a 
theory  about  Mr.  Baring's  play.  The  really  interesting 
thing  about  Mr.  Baring's  play  could  only  be  discovered 
by  someone  who  assumed  nothing  whatever  and  took 
everything  just  as  it  came.  Unfortunately  I  was  at  the 
very  beginning  inspired  to  assume  that  the  play  was  a 
jcke.  But  when  exactly  would  an  audience  innocent  of 
any  theory  at  all  begin  to  see  that  the  play  was  a  joke? 
That  is  what  one  wants  to  know.  Assuming  in  advance 
that  the  play  was  a  joke,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  first  act  that  the  play  was  funny.  But  for 
anyone  with  a  blank  and  virgin  mind  it  must  have  taken 
a  long  time  for  the  joke  to  be  discovered.  After 
all,  whether  a  thing  be  serious  or  in  jest  is  largely  a 
question  of  the  mood  in  which  one  approaches  it.  I 
was  prepared  to  find  "  The  Green  Elephant  "  funny,  and 
funny  it  was  from  the  beginning.  For  anyone  prepared 
to  take  it  seriously  the  readjustment  of  mind  necessary 
for  its  appreciation  must  have  been  an  extremely  un- 
comfortable business  :  so  uncomfortable,  and  mentally 
so  hard  a  task,  that  I  am  not  sure  the  joke  would  have 
been  quite  worth  it  in  the  end. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  "  The  Green  Elephant  "  is 
successor  to  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle", 
"The  Critic",  "  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest", 
"  The  Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene  ".  We  will  con- 
sider it  as  a  burlesque,  implicitly  satirising  current 
modes  by  being  extravagantly  and  absurdly  in  the 
fashion.  Mr.  Maurice  Baring  has  attempted  a  very 
difficult  thing  ;  and,  if  he  has  failed,  it  is  only  because  he 
is  not  yet  broken  to  the  uses  of  the  theatre.  Neither 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  nor  Sheridan,  attempted  any- 
thing so  difficult  as  Mr.  Baring.  They  knew  the  theatre 
too  well,  and  reckoned  on  the  possibility  of  their  bur- 
lesque being  taken  for  the  real  thing.  So  they  intro- 
duced an  audience,  and  had  their  burlesque  as  a  play 
within  a  play.  The  comments  of  Puff  and  Dangle,  or 
of  the  good  citizen  grocer,  put  their  intention  beyond 
mistake.  Their  ventures,  at  least,  are  fool-proof.  Wilde 
dispensed  with  an  audience  for  his  corned}'  ;  but  Wilde 
did  not  care  whether  his  purpose  was  misunderstood  or 
not.  His  comedy  is  not  only  an  ironic  burlesque  of  the 
comedy  of  manners  :  it  is  also  the  best  extant  example 
of  the  type  it  ridicules.  Wilde  has  his  triumph  both 
ways,  and  in  either  mood,  appreciation  or  derision,  you 
may  enjoy  his  play  equally  well.  "  The  Green  Ele- 
phant "  is  rather  different.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  how  you  will  take  it  at  the  beginning,  or  you  will 
miss  the  fun.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first  act  an 
innocent  person  might  well  be  wondering  whether  this 
was  a  very  dull  play  in  the  bad,  fashionable  manner  ;  or 
whether  the  author  was  having  a  joke  at  his  expense — 
a  joke  which  would  be  made  clear  later  on  in  the  even- 
ing. Of  course  there  are  clues.  For  one  thing,  the 
author  is  Mr.  Maurice  Baring ;  for  another,  the 
play  is  produced  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  a  dull,  conventional  play  intended  seri- 
ously because  the  author  could  not  do  anything  better 
if  he  tried.  If  it  is  dull  and  conventional,  it  must  be 
these  things  on  purpose.  In  fact,  it  must  be  a  joke. 
Starting  with  this  assumption  the  clues  are  to  be  picked 
up  in  every  direction.  But  suppose  an  audience 
ignorant  of  Mr.  Baling.  After  all  Mr.  Baring  is 
too  distinguished  a  man  to  be  very  well  known.  For 
such  an  audience  the  clues  are  not  sufficiently  obvious  or 
insistent.  Mr.  Baring  does  not  appear  to  realise  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  the  ironic  atmosphere  over  the  footlights. 
It  cannot  be  done  in  the  delicate  and  fastidious  manner 
in  which  he  has  attempted  it.  In  "  The  Eccentric  Lord 
Comberdene  "  Mr.  Carton  was  more  successful  in  this 
difficult  business,  partly  because  he  knows  the  theatre 
better  than  Mr.  Baring,  and  partly  because  he  had  in 
the  role  of  his  chief  personage  Sir  George  Alexander, 
who  has  not  for  nothing  produced  "  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest".  Sir  George  Alexander  is,  perhaps, 
the  one  actor  on  our  stage  to-day  who  can  be  unmistake- 
ably  earnest,  and  most  obviously  whimsical  at  one  and 
the' same  time.    Yet,  though  Sir  George  Alexander  had 


better  material  in  Mr.  Carton's  play  and  a  perfect  his- 
trionic equipment  for  its  delivery,  nevertheless  "The 
Eccentric  Lord  Comberdene  "  was  dubious  in  its  appeal. 
"The  Green  Elephant"  is  even  more  dubious.  Mr. 
Baring's  purpose  is  less  clearly  delivered  ;  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston,  even  though  she  bristles  with  comic 
intentions,  cannot  drive  these  intentions  over  the  foot- 
lights with  sufficient  force  to  disturb  the  unawakened 
intelligence. 

For  those  who  discover  the  joke  late  in  the  evening 
"  The  Green  Elephant  "  must  be  poor  fun  indeed.  To 
take  the  ramifications  of  its  plot  seriously  is  enough 
mental  exercise  for  a  week  of  seven  working  days.  Who 
stole  the  green  elephant?  If  you  assume  to  begin  with 
that  it  really  does  not  matter,  you  may  save  yourself 
endless  speculation,  and  keep  your  mind  fresh  for  more 
important  things.  Had  I  been  really  interested  in  the 
green  elephant  for  its  own  sake,  I  should  have  had  a 
sleepless  night ;  for  I  do  not  know  even  now  what  actu- 
ally happened  to  it.  I  was  quite  content  to  break  down 
somewhere  in  the  third  act,  and  cheerfully  to  give  it  up. 
Others  were  more  courageous  and  hung  on  desperately 
into  the  fourth,  but  from  a  curious,  strained  expression 
on  many  faces  I  gathered  that  some  would  have  to  go 
to  bed  that  night  unsatisfied.  Followers  of  the  green 
elephant,  of  course,  lost  all  the  fun.  You  could  no 
more  expect  them  to  laugh  than  you  could  expect  laugh- 
ter from  a  man  clinging  to  a  yielding  root  upon  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  They  could  not  note  how  exqui- 
sitely absurd  was  Mr.  Augustin  Duncan  as  the  gentle- 
man burglar  (my  theory  is  that  this  man  stole  the 
elephant)  ;  or  Mr.  H.  de  Lange  as  the  amateur  detec- 
tive. They  could  not  appreciate  the  fine  flavour  of 
Mr.  Baring's  ironic  exposure  of  the  "  strong  moment  ", 
or  his  grave  burlesque  of  society  small  talk  (exquisitely 
small  it  was)  as  imagined  by  the  stage  playwriter. 
Certainly  they  missed  a  great  deal ;  and  the  pity  is  that 
it  was  as  much  Mr.  Baring's  fault  as  it  was  the  fault 
of  anyone.  He  did  not  allow  people  to  appreciate  him 
because  he  did  not  give  them  clearly  to  know  how  they 
were  to  do  it.  The  play  did  not  explain  itself.  Had  it 
been  anonymous  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  would 
not  have  been  two  raging  schools  of  criticism  founded 
upon  its  ruins — one  school  declaring  that  the  author 
meant  it,  the  other  denying  anything  so  far-fetched  and 
ludicrous.  The  best  I  can  suggest,  if  this  play  still  be 
running  next  week,  is  that  a  prologue  shall  be  spoken 
before  the  curtain  rises  on  the  first  act.  In  this  prologue 
it  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Maurice  Baring  is  a  dis- 
tinguished author  who  must  not  be  taken  in  the  ensuing 
play  to  mean  what  he  says  ;  that  the  play  is  a  joke  ; 
and  that  everyone  should  be  prepared  to  laugh  at  every- 
thing, however  serious  it  may  superficially  seem.  An 
interval  of  ten  minutes  should  then  be  allowed  to  enable 
the  audience  to  get  gradually  into  a  sympathetic  frame 
of  mind  ;  and  a  number  of  the  author's  friends  should 
take  care  to  be  present  to  lead  the  laughter,  which  would 
be  bound,  in  these  circumstances,  to  ensue. 

As  things  are,  I  am  not  sure  that  many  will  not  go 
away  from  the  Comedy  Theatre  with  aching  heads,  feel- 
ing that  an  unconscionable  trick  has  been  played  upon 
them.  The  author,  they  perceive,  has  had  a  joke  at 
their  expense,  whereas  they  had  paid  good  money  to 
have  a  joke  at  his.  It  is  outrageous  to  invite  an  audi- 
ence to  come  and  be  laughed  at ;  to  make  them  pay  for 
it,  too.  It  is  a  first  rule  of  theatrical  etiquette  to  take 
the  audience  into  one's  confidence  immediately.  The 
audience  must  know  all  about  everything.  It  must  be 
wiser  than  anyone  in  the  play,  and  feel  that  it  is  wiser 
than  the  author  himself.  Otherwise  it  will  not  come. 
Nor  must  vou  whisper  confidentially  to  an  audience,  or 
leave  anything  to  be  tacitly  understood.  You  must 
shout  in  its  ear,  loud  and  in  plain  terms.  Mr.  Baring 
has  not  done  so.  Either  he  has  deliberately  intended  to 
be  misunderstood  ;  or  he  has  tried  to  be  understood  and 

failed.  ,, 

The  only  other  explanation  of  "  The  Green  Elephant 
is  that  Mr.  Baring  means  what  he  says  all  the  time. 
But  that  hypothesis  was  ruled  out  of  this  article  in  the 
beginning. 
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THACKERAY'S  LATIN. 

PEOPLE  arc  busy  just  now  talking  about 
Thackeray,  and  pretending  that  they  appreciate 
him.  Fortunately,  examinations  of  such  pretensions 
are  not  in  favour,  except  in  the  "  Cornhill  "  where  there 
is  a  prize  to  be  had.  One  thing  is  certain  :  that 
Thackeray,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
knew  and  loved  his  Latin,  especially  his  Horace,  and 
all  the  voung  men  who  sneer  at  academic  education  and 
feel  qualified  to  comment  on  the  greater  Victorians,  must 
feel  twinges  of  conscience  (if  they  ever  read  their  text) 
when  they  are  floored  by  a  word  or  two  of  Latin,  unin- 
telligible without  the  context,  which  is  taken  for 
granted. 

No  English  author  has  used  Horace  so  much  as 
Thackeray.  He  feels  as  Newman  did.  The  boy  "  gets 
by  heart  and  thinks  very  fine"  the  familiar  phrases 
learnt  at  school.  Later,  when  he  has  had  experience 
of  life,  such  things  "  pierce  him  as  if  he  had  never 
before  known  them  with  their  sad  earnestness  and  vivid 
exactness  ". 

On  a  single  page  of  "  Lovel  the  Widower  "  one  finds 
"  He  has  domus  and  placens  uxor,  but  is  she  placens? 
Placctne  to  walk  about  all  night  with  a  roaring  baby?  " 
and  a  few  lines  lower  down  : 

"  Suppose  parvulus  aula,  your  son,  who  had  the 
toothache  all  night  in  your  bedroom." 

Captain  Shandon,  in  seclusion  at  Boulogne,  says  : 
"Mix  us  another  tumbler,  Mary,  my  dear;  we'll  go 
back  to  harness  soon.  Cras  ingens  iterabimus  a?quor, 
bad  luck  to  it  ". 

The  "  Roundabout  Papers  ",  where  Thackeray  is  his 
natural  and  easy  self,  teem  with  Latin  allusions.  He 
says  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  Vidi  tantum,  and  seeing  a 
pretty  orange-girl  adds,  "  Opposite  the  nympham  dis- 
centem  was  a  capering  and  acute-eared  young  satirist 
of  a  crossing-sweeper  ".  A  cricketer  is  congratulated 
with  "  militasti  non  sine  gloria  ",  and  of  his  own  career 
as  a  writer  Thackeray  says  :  "  Nuper — in  former  days 
— I  too  have  militated ;  sometimes,  as  I  think,  un- 
justly;  but  always,  I  vow,  without  personal  rancour  ". 
Here  there  is  help  towards  the  meaning,  but  what  is  the 
average  reader  to  make  of  this  description  of  a  footman 
below  stairs,  forced  to  work  whatever  his  private  sor- 
rows? Henry  "  is  a  hero,  and  epaulettes  are  on  his 
shoulders.  Atqui  sciebat,  etc.,  whatever  fortunes  are 
in  store  for  him,  he  will  be  at  his  post  of  duty  ".  . 

In  old  age  Thackeray  falls  asleep  at  the  opera,  and 
rebukes  himself  : 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  a  different  state  of  things  ! 
Credite  posteri.  To  see  those  nymphs — gracious 
powers,  how  beautiful  they  were  !  "• 

But  age  has  its  privileges,  and,  when  victories  are 
abroad,  he  is  at  home,  "  neque  me  myrtus  dedecet,  look- 
ing cosily  down  from  the  arbour,  where  I  sit  under  the 
arched  vine  ". 

What  is  his  favourite  quotation  ?  Much  there  is  of 
the  "  mutato  nomine  " — "  change  but  the  name,  of  you 
the  tale  is  told  " — but  probably  the  friend  was  right  who 
pointed  not  to  Horace's  Satires,  but  to  the  "  Fortuna 
saevo  laeta  negotio  "  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Odes.  ' '  By 
George,  Mr. Warrington  ",  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  waking 
up  in  a  rare  fit  of  enthusiasm,  "you  deserve  to  win! 
You  treat  your  luck  as  a  gentleman  should,  and,  as  long 
as  she  remains  with  you,  behave  to  her  with  the  most  per- 
fect politeness.  Si  celeres  quatit  pennas — you  know  the 
rest — No?  Well,  you  are  not  much  the  worse  off — you 
will  call  her  ladyship's  coach,  and  make  her  a  bow  at 
the  step  "  ("The  Virginians",  chap.  42). 

In  the  71st  chapter  of  "  The  Newcomes  "  Cliveputs  a 
good  face  on  disaster,  fills  two  glasses  for  himself  and 
his  father,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  same  text  : 

"  Good-bye  to  our'fortune,  and  bad  luck  go  with  her — 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away — Si  celeres  quatit  pennas, 
know  what  we  used  to  say  at  Greyfriars— resigno  quae 
dedit,  et  mea  virtute  me  involvo,  probamque  pauperiem 
sine  dote  quaero  ".  And  he  pledged  his  father,  who 
drank  his  wine,  his  hand  shaking  as  he  raised  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  and  his  kind  voice  trembling  as  he  uttered 


the  well-known  old  school  words,  with  an  emotion  that 
was  as  sacred  as  a  prayer." 

Here  there  is  a  reference  to  the  fine  vigour  of  Dryden, 
who  translates  : 

"  1  ran  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind, 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings  and  will  not  stay, 
1  puff  the  prostitute  away." 

In  "The  Virginians  "  Thackeray  laments  eloquently 
that  the  reign  of  the  good  old  Heathens  is  over.  "  The 
age  of  economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and 
Tooke's  Pantheon  is  deserted  and  ridiculous.  Now  and 
then  perhaps  a  Stanley  kills  a  kid,  a  Gladstone  hangs  up 
a  wreath,  a  Lytton  burns  incense,  in  honour  of  the 
Olympians.  But  what  do  they  care  at  Lambeth,  Bir- 
mingham, the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  the  ancient  rites, 
divinities,  worship?  " 

What,  indeed?  Latin  is  gone,  and  we  are  left  to 
listen  to  a  race  whose  intentions  we  must  charitably 
suppose  to  be  better  than  their  English. 


THE  BARRIER  LINE. 

By  Filson  Young. 

TDEOPLE  who  live  in  Suffolk  will  smile  at  the  thought 
of  their  country  being  unknown  to  anyone ;  yet 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  travel  in  England  in  search 
of  beauty  the  parallelogram  that  is  bounded  by  Cam- 
bridge and  King's  Lynn  on  the  west,  and  Ipswich  and 
Norwich  on  the  east,  is  almost  undiscovered  country. 
The  Broads  and  the  Fens  are  known,  the  creeks  and 
rivers  of  Essex  are  populous  with  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  little  boats  for  the  week-end ;  but  the 
smiling  country  that  lies  between  remains  isolated  in  a 
peculiar  way.  It  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  England 
that  remains  indeed  a  country  by  itself,  like  Cornwall 
and  the  West  Country  ;  it  is  on  the  road  to  nowhere  ; 
there  are  no  popular  approaches  to  it  by  sea  ;  and  the 
frowning  barrier  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  holds  it 
almost  inviolate  from  the  south  and  the  west.  People  who 
live  there  do  not  talk  or  boast  much  about  it ;  no  novelist 
of  eminence  has  given  it  literary  fame ;  and  such 
notoriety  as  it  has  it  shares  with  the  greater  country 
of  East  Anglia  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  obvious 
beauties  of  Surrey  and  the  ease  of  access  to  it  have  long 
made  it  a  vast  suburb  of  London  ;  Sussex  with  its  downs 
and  its  weald  lives  in  a  state  of  uneasy  violation  by 
reason  of  the  roads  between  London  and  Brighton  that 
run  through  it.  But  stockbrokers  and  actresses  have 
not  discovered  Suffolk  ;  and  such  of  the  former  as  go 
to  Sheringham  and  Cromer  go  by  rail  rather  than  by 
road,  for  the  populous  and  unsightly  country  to  the  east 
of  London  keeps  the  motor  cars  away.  Access  to 
Suffolk  thus  involves  travel  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way ;  and  only  a  great  enthusiasm  or  a  dire  necessity 
will  induce  people  to  lauch  themselves  from  Liverpool 
Street  Station. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  adventure.  Liverpool  Street  is 
at  once  a  battlefield  and  a  museum  of  antiquities. 
There,  if  you  are  careful  to  avoid  the  really  good 
main-line  expresses,  you  can  study  to  perfection  the 
mysterious  rites  and  dark  superstitions  connected  with 
early  travel  by  railway  in  England.  Sometimes, 
if  I  have  time  to  spare,  I  like  to  wander  away 
from  the  busy  platforms  among  the  dark  cata- 
combs thickly  crusted  with  soot  and  barely  illuminated 
by  flickering  gas-jets  which  have  wavered  in  the  gloom 
of  decades.  It  requires  some  courage  ;  the  air  is  chill 
and  clamp  ;  strange  implements,  some  of  them  apparently 
invented  by  a  child  for  the  conveyance ^of  luggage,  and 
others  designed  for  purposes  which  only  an  antiquary 
could  identify,  lie  about  in  the  gloom  ;  vast  cloakrooms 
gape  for  the  reception  of  that  cloak  which  the 
railway  company  is  convinced  that  you  carry 
and  wish  to  abandon ;  barricaded  inquiry  offices 
remind  you  of  the  thousands  of  inquiries  that  will 
never  receive  any  answer ;   you  glance  shudderingly 
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into  the  refreshment  rooms  and  wonder  what  depth  of 
mortal  weariness  it  is  that  can  find  refreshment  there. 
Strange  shadows,  gigantic  and  discarded  toys,  lurk  in 
the  gloom  ;  you  feel  that  you  have  wandered  into  another 
age  ;  panic  seizes  you  ;  and  you  flee  from  these  grim 
vaults  with  almost  a  sense  of  joy  to  the  demented  crowds 
of  your  fellow  men  who  are  joining  in  the  witches' 
Sabbath  of  the  departure  platform. 

You  buy  a  ticket,  in  itself  a  marvellous  piece 
of  colour-printing,  an  infinitely  small,  costly  and 
perdurable  thing.  Whatever  be  the  price  of  it, 
it  is  almost  sure  to  end  in  fivepence  halfpenny  or 
sevenpence  halfpenny,  thus  providing  you  with  two  of 
the  most  useless  sums  of  small  change  known  to  our  cur- 
rency. You  hire  a  man  (who  has  already  been  paid  to 
do  it)  to  carry  your  luggage  to  the  train,  and  watch 
the  foul  ritual  of  label-gumming  and  trunk-destroying 
carried  on  before  your  eyes.  That  which  will  presently 
be  set  upon  your  white  bedroom  floor  lies  now  in  a  pool 
of  filth  on  the  ground,  and  now  amid  the  splintering  ruins 
of  what  is  called  the  luggage  van,  a  heap  of  the  partially 
despoiled  carcases  of  rabbits  being  very  likely  thrown 
upon  it.  And  you  leave  it  there  and  climb  into  a  musty 
ark  called  a  first-class  carriage.  I  assume  that  \ou  are 
pursuing  your  studies  in  a  really  antiquarian  spirit,  and 
steadfastly  avoiding  the  smart  corridor  trains  to  Yar- 
mouth or  Cambridge.  You  therefore  go  by  a  stopping 
train.  The  carriage  you  enter  is  called  First,  not  as 
you  might  suppose  in  accordance  with  any  standard  of 
comfort  or  with  any  idea  of  providing  you  with  accommo- 
dation in  proportion  to  the  sum  you  have  paid,  but  for 
the  simple  reason  there  is  nothing  better  ;  things  worse 
there  are,  called  Second  and  Third  ;  obviously  what  is 
not  so  bad  as  they  must  be  First.  And  with  a  shriek 
and  a  jolt  the  crazy  ark,  in  company  of  some  dozen 
and  a  half  other  arks  in  various  stages  of  decay,  rumbles 
out  into  the  sunshine  and  the  malty  breezes  of  Stratford. 

Thus  you  obey  the  invitation  of  the  railway  company 
to  "  travel  in  luxury  and  comfort  "  ;  and  with  unbiassed 
mind  pursue  your  investigations.  The  ark  is  a  species 
of  prison  van  divided  into  compartments  ;  each  is  a  trap 
in  case  of  accident.  If  you  were  in  any  extremity  no  cry 
for  help  could  reach  the  people  in  the  traps  on  either 
side  of  you,  nor,  if  it  did,  could  they  help  you.  There 
is  a  mechanism  concealed  in  the  roof  of  the  carriage  of 
which  the  chief  impression  on  any  traveller's  mind  is 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  for  its  improper 
use.  Beyond  that  there  is  nothing  except  those  wonder- 
ful notices  that  give  you  information  about  the  luncheon 
basket.  Here  again  you  are  back  in  the  dark  ages  of 
travel,  when  to  commit  oneself  a  few  miles  upon  the  road 
was  a  considerable  hazard,  attended  by  fatigues  and 
privations,  which  in  fact  are  still  in  existence.  Take 
the  luncheon  basket.  The  string  of  arks  draws  up 
at  a  station  ;  you  are  hungry  and  exhausted  ;  you  think 
you  will  embark  on  the  adventure  of  a  luncheon  basket. 
But  though  the  railway  owns  hundreds  of  stations,  each 
with  its  grim  refectory,  only  about  a  dozen  of  them 
can  cope  with  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  luncheon 
basket,  which,  while  it  is  no  worse  on  the  Great  Eastern 
than  on  any  other  line,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  sheer 
superstition  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies. 

At  first  sight  it  looks  like  a  miniature  arsenal  ;  imple- 
ments of  every  kind  are  slung  in  racks  upon  flie  lid  ;  there 
is  for  a  moment  a  deceptive  and  appetising  appearance 
of  good  cheer ;  but  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  The  anti- 
quarian researches  of  the  authorities  have  led  them  to 
assume  that  you  will  drink  claret  for  lunch,  although  of 
all  the  people  who  use  the  railway  not  one  in  thirty  of  his 
own  choice  habitually  drinks  claret  for  lunch.  You  take 
off  the  cover  and  see  a  portion  of  the  limbs  of  a 
dead  fowl  with  a  quantity  of  damp  ham  piled  upon 
a  plate ;  you  take  out  the  plate  and  immediately  realise 
that  there  is  nowhere  to  put  it.  You  put  it  back  in 
the  basket  and  extract  implements  necessary  to  cope 
with  it  from  the  rack.  But  you  find  that  the  basket  is 
so  constructed  that  you  cannot  reach  it,  the  implements 
are  not  long  enough. 

If  you  are  wise  you  give  up  any  attempt  to  divide 
your  meal  into  a  regular  order  of  courses,  and  eat  any- 


thing that  you  are  able  to  extract.  Finally  you  uncork 
the  claret  and  drink  a  little,  a  very  little,  out  of  an 
ingenious  glass,  as  narrow  as  a  test  tube,  appar- 
ently designed  by  the  company  in  a  fit  of  remorse 
to  prevent  you  from  drinking  anything  at  all. 
Then  you  notice  that  you  are  asked  to  restore 
all  the  articles  to  the  places  provided  for  them. 
You  begin  cheerfully  enough,  but  when  you  have 
tried  to  refit  the  plate  and  the  mustard,  the 
knives,  the  bread,  the  cheese,  and  the  salad — for 
they  are  all  there  still — you  find  that  it  is  impossible. 
Either  they  have  swollen  or  you  have  gone  mad  ;  there 
seem  to  be  incredibly  more  things  than  when  you 
started  ;  and  finally,  ashamed  and  disgusted  with  the 
mess,  you  pile  them  in  as  best  you  may  and  push  the 
basket  out  of  sight  under  the  seat,  where  it  collects  in 
its  uncleansiblc  crevices  dust  and  microbes  with  which 
to  garnish  the  next  luncheon. 

If  you  are  in  luck  the  train  will  stop  at  Mark's  Tay, 
and  as  you  have  now  in  the  course  of  some  hours' 
travelling  quite  lost  any  panic  fear  that  it  will  start 
unexpectedly  you  get  out  and  watch  the  incredibly  com- 
plicated evolutions  that  take  place.  Most  railway 
companies  like  to  have  their  platforms  opposite  each 
other,  but  the  Great  Eastern  Company  discovered  a 
system  whereby  the  confusion  of  two  stations  could  be 
combined  in  one,  by  making  the  up  platform  begin 
where  the  down  platform  ends,  so  that  the  station 
altogether  seems  to  be  about  a  mile  long.  The  chain 
of  arks  is  broken  at  one  point ;  there  is  to  .be  shunting, 
and  the  station  staff  settle  themselves  to  the  rousing 
game.  There  is  an  engine,  but  it  would  be  too  simple 
to  use  that.  A  horse  is  brought  up  which,  with  brave 
staggering  in  the  six-foot  way,  sets  some  of  the  arks 
in  motion.  When  they  have  gone  far  enough  some 
of  them  are  again  detached  and  allowed  to  slide  back 
with  a  bang  into  the  rear  of  the  train.  Then  the  engine 
is  detached  with  a  loud  noise  and  disappears  like  a 
rocket,  apparently  into  space.  A  deep  peace  falls  upon 
the  scene ;  the  horse  retires  into  his  shed  and  the 
staff  melts  away  ;  there  is  not  a  sound  but  the  murmur 
of  voices  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees.  After  about 
ten  minutes  of  apparently  quite  wanton  and  fantastic 
delay,  a  similar  but  perhaps  more  complicated  evolution 
takes  place,  and  the  porters  again  rouse  themselves  to 
the  game.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ensue  more  bump- 
ings,  staggerings  of  the  horse,  flying  switches,  and 
shrieking  of  brake  blocks  ;  with  the  final  result  that 
three  arks  have  been  detached  from  the  train  and  sent 
into  a  siding  where  they  will  presently  wander  off  among 
the  happy  fields  of  Lavenham.  Then  the  engine  re- 
appears in  the  distance,  as  though  it  had  forgotten 
something.  It  had  ;  it  had  forgotten  the  train.  But 
you  will  not  forget  the  train,  even  if  you  never  see  it 
again;  neither  will  you,  however  often  you  may  use  it 
or  however  familiar  its  sooty  outlines  may  become  to 
you,  ever  lose  your  sense  of  wonder  and  amazement 
at  the  rites  and  mysteries  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  it. 

This  is  why  people  do  not  know  much  about  Suffolk. 
It  is  more  easy  to  go  to  China  than  to  some  parts  of 
Suffolk  ;  and  though  you  were  to  cross  the  Himalayas 
into  Tibet  and  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  Lhassa,  you 
would  encounter  less  quaint  superstition  and  be  in- 
volved in  a  less  staggering  ritual  than  that  which  you 
will  meet  with  between  Liverpool  Street  and  Ipswich. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

KING  EDWARD  MEMORIAL. 
A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  July  191 1. 

Sir, — It  seems  that  at  present  no  scheme  for  a 
memorial  to  King  Edward  has  succeeded  in  securing 
wide  and  emphatic  approval,  or  appealing  in  any  special 
degree  to  public  imagination.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
call  attention  to  a  suggestion  which  received  the  support 
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of  a  most  favourable  leading  article  in  the  "  I  imcs  " 
of  ib  June.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  eight 
acres  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  near  Shadwcll, 
partly  vacant,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  derelicl  Shad- 
well  Fish  Market.  It  has  a  long  frontage  to  the  river 
and  stretches  bark  towards  a  district  as  crowded  and 
as  poor  as  any  in  Fast  London.  An  open  space  is  badly 
wanted  here  ;  for  Victoria  Park  is  far  away,  and  except 
for  disused  burial  grounds  there  is  no  place  for  rest  and 
recreation  for  our  poor  people.  A  small  park  with  a 
terrace  along  the  river  bank  would  be  a  priceless  boon 
to  them  ;  and  the  site  is  admirably  suited  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  view  of  the  river,  with  the  constant 
passing  of  the  ships,  is  full  of  wonder  and  interest ;  and 
the  rising  ground  of  the  river  bank,  if  suitably  laid  out, 
would  form  a  most  pleasant  recreation  ground.  Here 
might  be  set  a  statue  of  King  Edward,  conspicuous  to 
every  ship  that  sails  from  the  Port  of  London — a  con- 
stant memorial  of  his  thoughtful  care  for  his  poorer 
subjects.  One  has  only  to  look  at  Whistler's  etchings 
to  see  how  extraordinarily  picturesque  is  this  part  of  the 
Thames  ;  yet  except  for  the  Tower  Gardens  and  a  small 
piece  of  land,  admirably  laid  out  by  the  County  Council, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  there  is  practically 
no  access  to  it. 

If  it  is  felt  that  a  statue  of  the  late  King  should  stand 
within  the  "  official  zone  "  further  west,  that  too  might 
be  provided.  Man}-  no  doubt  will  feel  that  the  King's 
memory  would  be  better  preserved  in  some  simple  re- 
presentation of  his  genial  grace  and  dignity  than  in  a 
more  elaborate  group  of  allegorical  figures.  A  statue 
of  this  character  would  leave  ample  money  for  the  East 
End  memorial. 

One  acre  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  County  Council, 
and  this  no  doubt  would  be  freely  given  ;  seven  acres  are 
the  property  of  the  City  Corporation.  The  estimated 
value  is  about  ^60,000 ;  and  perhaps  the  Corporation 
might  see  their  way  to  help  the  scheme  forward  by 
some  liberal  donation,  should  the  Memorial  Committee 
desire  to  purchase. 

The  scheme  has  already  secured  the  cordial  approval 
of  Mr.  Pearce,  the  member  for  Limehouse,  Mr.  Harvey, 
M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Stepney,  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  Yeo,  L.C.C.,  the  Rural  Dean  of  Stepney,  the  Rector 
of  Limehouse,  the  minister  of  the  East  London  Syna- 
gogue and  Canon  Barnett,  who  writes  :  "  May  I  support 
the  claim  that  the  memory  of  King  Edward  may  be 
enshrined,  as  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  suggests,  in  an 
open  space  at  Wapping  ?  East  Londoners  will  then  have 
one  place  for  the  quiet  view  of  the  great  river  which  is, 
as  Mr.  Burns  has  said,  '  liquid  history  ',  and  be  reminded 
with  other  citizens  of  their  debt  to  Edward  VII." 
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I  am,  Sir, 


Yours  very  truly, 

H.  L.  Stepney. 


[The  idea  is  a  good  one;  twice  blessed,  blessed  for  it- 
self and  blessed  as  averting  the  danger  of  another  Vic- 
toria memorial.  We  have  always  said  that  a  memorable 
king  is  better  remembered  by  a  good  public  work  than 
by  bad  sculpture.  We  would  like  the  scheme  still  better 
if  it  did  not  include  a  statue. — Ed.  S.R.] 


A  CORONATION  ECHO. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  1  July  191 1. 

Sir, — May  I  write  of  a  side  of  the  Coronation  not  real- 
ised by  those  who  were  attentive  only  to  what  was 
actually  to  be  seen?  The  invisible  side  of  things  does 
not  usually  thrust  the  visible  out  of  sight,  nor  even  into 
the  background,  but  this  is  what  happened  on  22  June 
191 1,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  Coronation  of  King 
George  V. 

The  gorgeousness  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Abbey,  and 
of  those  who  were  gathered  in  it,  as  actors  and  wit- 
nesses, and  as  guests,  fell  into  place  harmoniously  and 
humbly  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  ;  and  the  "  divinity  "  that 
—  doth  hedge  a  king  ' '  was  the  keynote  that  even  the 


most  materialistic  of  those  present  |<  lt.  It  brooded 
over  the  tw  o  human  beings  whose  newly-crowned  heads 
w  ere  bent  in  prayer.  And  one  came  away  with  a  sense 
of  being  satisfied,  as  if  one's  soul  had  been  feasted — so 
much  so  that  the  feasting  of  the  eyes  had  been  forgotten. 
The  .Fountain-head  of  power  and  of  unity  had  been 
invoked — not  in  vain.  The  invisible  became  the  real, 
and  the  Hashing  gems,  the  gold  and  purple  raiment, 
the  measured  dignity  of  earthly  principalities  and 
powers,  with  their  different  crowns — this  was  less  real, 
this  became  less  visible,  and  verily  melted  into  the  back- 
ground. Over  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  Christian 
King  and  Queen  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain,  as  they 
humbly  strengthened  their  Royal  power  and  their 
union  with  their  peoples  at  this  mystic  feast,  fell  the 
blessing  that  was  asked.  The  One  Royalty  descending, 
united  all,  penetrated  through  all — satisfying  the  soul- 
thirst  that  the  beauty  of  a  merely  human  pageant  could 
never  still.  "This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
joy  ",  said  a  Prince  from  the  wise  Orient,  as  he  left  the 
Abbey. 

And  his  words  rang  out  as  if  spoken  by  a  true  Herald. 
.  .  .  .  Strange,  that  that  political  party  in  Europe  and  in 
England,  who  pretend  most  to  desire  the  unity  of  all  in 
Radical  Equality,  should  be  the  one  to  scoff  at  the  only 
road  that  leads  to  it.  Wishing  to  blend  parallel  lines 
into  one,  Radicals  would  violently  twist  Nature's  law  that 
revenges  itself  against  such  arbitrary  union.  LTnion 
between  us  human  atoms  can  only  be  accomplished  on 
the  higher  plane,  in  the  circle  of  the  Infinite.  Hence 
our  instinct  for  symbols — and  hence  the  language  of 
mysticism  ;  without  which  even  modern  Freemasonry 
cannot  express  its  ideals. 

I  am,  vours  trulv, 

G.  D. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  THE 
CORONATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  July  1911. 

Sir. — In  his  letter  in  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Review  Mr.  Erskine  speaks  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  as  "  Head  of  the  Church  ".  What  can  he  mean 
by  this  expression?  Is  he  not  aware  that  Queen  Mary 
was  the  last  sovereign  who  bore  this  title,  and  that 
no  other  sovereign  has  borne  it  since  1554? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Churchman. 


THE  INDIAN  CIVILIAN  AND  THE  DURBAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  July  191 1. 

Sir, — In  spite  of  all  the  praise  lavished  in  their  public 
speeches  by  such  authorities  as  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord 
Morley  on  the  Indian  civilian  as  being  "  the  man  on  the 
spot  "  who  does  the  hard  perilous  work  of  governing 
India  for  us,  it  appears  that  at  the  Coronation  Durbar 
no  commissioners  or  collectors  will  be  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent !  This  is  so  obviously  a  grievance  which  no  I.C.S. 
man  can  himself  write  about,  that  I  hope  through  your 
columns  it  may  be  aired,  possibly  in  time  to  move 
"  the  authorities  "  to  rectify  what  may  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  faux  pas  but  a  most  uncalled-for  slight 
to  one  of  our  greatest  public  services.  The  whole 
I.C.S.  should,  if  anything,  be  invited  to  be  present 
on  such  an  occasion,  not  only  the  viceregal  party, 
secretaries,  etc.  ! 

I  enclose  my  card  and  am,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Friend  of  the  I.C.S." 


THE  PARLIAMENT  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  June  1911. 

Sir, — I  think  that  an  amendment  to  this  Bill  introduc- 
ing the  principle  recognised  in  our  Colonial  Constitutions 
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— viz.  that  the  veto  of  the  Second  Chamber  cannot  be 
overruled  until  after  a  general  election  has  intervened, 
and  the  measure  in  dispute  has  passed  a  second  Parlia- 
ment— could  not  be  opposed  by  anybody  who  desires  a 
fair  settlement.  It  is  true  the  present  Bill  is  desired 
by  many  because  it  is  unfair  and  will  by  its  unfairness 
secure  certain  party  ends  otherwise  unattainable.  But 
one  hesitates  to  believe  that  the  moderate  man  in  politics 
is  extinct  or  no  longer  counts,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  really  wish  to  take  the  risk 
of  entrusting  uncontrolled  power  to  one  Chamber. 

Yours,  etc., 

Colonial. 

ADULT  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  SUFFRAGISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

National  Liberal  Club  S.W., 
21  June  191 i. 

Sir, — Miss  Davison  reiterates  her  charge  that  there  is 
"  good  reason  to  suspect  the  bona  fides  of  the  Adult 
Suffragists  ".  But  she  completely  changes  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  charge  is  based.  "  In  her  first  letter  bad 
faith  was  exampled  and  proved  by  the  fact  of  backing  an 
Adult  Sufi  rage  Bill  :  for  Miss  Davison  fears  that  "  if  an 
Adult  Suffrage  Bill  were  introduced  before  the  removal 
of  the  sex  disability,  it  would  mean  practicallv  '  More 
Votes  for  Men  and  No  Votes  for  Women 

But  now  she  learns  to  her  seeming  astonishment  that 
among  the  backers  of  Mr.  Henderson's  Bill  was  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  and  the  whole  case  she  had  worked  up  vanishes. 
She  falls  back  upon  the  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
She  sets  out  to  prove  from  its  behaviour  that  its  members 
"  would  not  hesitate  to  throw  the  cause  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage overboard  ". 
_  And  what  emerges  ?  That  a  number  of  practical  poli- 
ticians approaching  a  Prime  Minister,  whose  views  upon 
the  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  are,  unfortunately,  only 
too  fixed  and  too  opposite  to  theirs,  chose  not  to  debate 
at  length  the  principles  of  that  question.  They  made 
clear  their  position,  and  then  passed  on  to  matters  upon 
which  there  was  some  prospect  of  agreement,  and  to  a 
discussion  which  might  be  productive  of  useful  result. 
The  quotation  from  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  be  taken  as 
proving  anything  save  a  regrettable  lack  of  humour  in 
Miss  Davison  herself.  Not  in  the  whole  affair  is  there 
anything  to  justify  in  the  smallest  degree  the  accusation 
of  bad  faith. 

But  she  finds  in  me  a  fault  which,  if  less  grave  than 
bad  faith,  is  more  serious  than  lack  of  humour.  She 
complains  that  I  am  "unable  to  sec  why  Mr.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts'  arguments  annul  each  other  ". 
This  is  a  wonderful  change.  Three  weeks  ago  Miss 
Davison  claimed  that  these  arguments,  because  contra- 
dictory, were  "  equally  valid  ".  Now,  for  the  same 
strange  reason,  they  arc  equally  invalid.  Then  both 
were  true,  now  both  arc  false.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  I  envy  though  I  cannot  imitate.  How  pleasant  if 
we  could  but  apply  it  to  other  spheres  of  politics.  Mr. 
Balfour  believes  that  a  tax  upon  foreign  wheat  would  not 
raise  the  price  of  bread  :  Mr.  Asquith  believes  that  it 
would.  We  adopt  the  logic  of  Miss  Davison,  and  dis- 
cover that  both  the  Premier  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion arc  right.  Equally,  of  course,  they  are  both  wrong. 
It  is  certainly  exhilarating,  though  to  me,  by  reason  of 
my  "  obtuseness  ",  somewhat  confusing. 

But  to  return  to  the  graver  charges.  Mr.  Henderson, 
by  reason  of  his  speech  in  the  Second  Reading  debate,  is 
singled  out  for  special  attack.  He  believes  that  the 
passage  of  the  Conciliation  Bill  in  its  present  form  would 
hinder  the  coming  of  adult  suffrage,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtful  if  he  can  support  the  Bill  unless  it  is  dras- 
tically amended.  Miss  Davison  makes  no  attempt  to 
discuss  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  :  she  tells  us  that  he 
is  both,  and  that  his  bona  fides  must,  therefore,  be  sus- 
pect. Would  she  explain  to  us,  not  her  system  of  logic, 
but  two  far  more  simple  things? 

fa)  Whether  she  believes  that  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
ciliation Bill  will  help  or  hinder  the  coming  of  adult  suf- 
frage—of  the  enfranchisement,  that  is,  of  all  men  and 
women  without  distinction  of  either  class  or  sex. 


(b)  Whether  she  considers  that  a  man  who  desires  that 
every  man  and  woman  should  be  relieved  from  the  degra- 
dation and  disabilities  which,  in  Miss  Davison's  own 
view,  arc  consequent  upon  disfranchisement,  should  sup- 
port a  measure  which  he  believes  likely  to  postpone,  for 
the  majority  of  men  and  the  great  majority  of  women,  the 
day  of  enfranchisement. 

I  suspect  that  if  we  can  obtain  categoric  answers  to 
these  questions  we  shall  find  that  Miss  Davison  does  not 
really  suspect  Mr.  Henderson's  bona  fides.  It  is  only  that 
she  finds  that  he  differs  from  her  in  opinion,  and,  to  some 
degree,  in  object.  And  she  doesn't  quite  understand  how 
an  intelligent  man  can  honestly  do  that.  After  all,  we 
all  experience  the  same  difficulty  at  times. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  N.  Ewer. 


"  THE  PLAYBOY  OF  THE  WESTERN  WORLD." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  New  Reform  Club,  10  Adelphi  Terrace  W.C. 

29  June  191 1 . 

Sir, — Mr.  Edward  McNulty  states  very  definitely  that 
no  Irish  peasant  ever  uttered  a  speech  the  like  of  the 
speeches  spoken  by  Christy  Mahon  in  Synge's  play, 
"  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  ".  You,  in  sup- 
port of  your  dramatic  critic,  quote  Synge's  equally 
definite  statement  that  similar  speeches  are  to  be  heard 
daily  among  the  peasantry  by  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear.  The  position  now  is  that  either  Synge  was  a 
liar  or  that  Mr.  McNulty  really  does  not  know  anything 
about  his  countrymen.  This  contention  about  the  lan- 
guage in  Synge's  plays  is  an  old  one.  In  Dublin,  men 
fight  about  it.  If  you  go  to  a  Dublin  man  and  express 
admiration  for  "The  Playboy  "  (as  you  must,  if  you 
are  a  man  with  any  feeling  for  beauty  at  all)  he  will 
assure  you  very  vehemently  that  the  play  is  detestable, 
that  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  good  name  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  that  such  persons  as  Christy  Mahon  do  not 
exist.  I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  they  do  not  exist 
in  Dublin,  and  I  know  they  do  not  exist  in  Belfast; 
but  if  Mr.  McNulty  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
neither  Dublin  nor  Belfast  is  Ireland,  any  more  than 
London  is  England. 

Middle-class  people  in  Ireland  have  a  perfectly  extra- 
ordinary craving  for  an  English  accent.  When  I  lived 
in  Belfast,  my  playmates  and  myself  would  sometimes 
talk  in  a  high,  squeaky  tone  in  order  that  passers-by 
might  imagine  that  we  were  English  and  therefore  very 
superior  persons.  A  middle-class  Irishman  would  con- 
sider himself  hopelessly  insulted  if  anyone  implied  that 
he  could  possibly  belong  to  the  same  race  or  speak 
the  same  tongue  as  the  peasantry  ;  and  the  chief  con- 
cern of  his  life  is  to  get  hold  of  some  sort  of  bastard 
accent  which  will  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  them. 
For  this  purpose  Irish  children  of  the  middle-class  are 
sent  to  England  to  "  finish  their  education  ".  There  is 
really  little  difference  between  the  language  of  a  middle- 
class  Dublin  man  and  the  language  of  a  Cockney  shop- 
girl :  the  Dublin  man  has  music  in  his  voice,  and  the 
Cockney  shop-girl  has  not,  but  the  matter  is  much  the 
same.  That  is  why  the  Irish  dramatists  do  not  write 
about  middle-class  Irish  people,  but  concern  themselves 
solely  with  peasants  and  common  men.  Synge,  for 
example,  literally  could  not  write  about  middle-class 
people  at  all.  It  was  only  when  he  turned  to  the  West, 
and  wrote  of  peasants,  that  he  produced  literature.  I 
believe  myself  that  all  great  art  springs  from  the  common 
people,  and  that  when  the  artists  cease  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  lives  of  the  common  folk,  they  cease  to 
be  artists.  That  is  why  England  at  the  present  moment 
is  producing  no  artistic  drama  at  all.  The  English 
dramatist  concerns  himself  solely  with  the  upper  classes, 
of  whom  he  generally  is  entirely  ignorant,  or  with  the 
middle-classes,  who  are  too  dull  to  have  any  dramatic 
value  whatever.  It  is  only  among  the  common  people 
that  you  will  find  the  great  elemental  passions  out  of 
which  a  dramatist  can  make  a  play. 
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Ireland  is  mainly  a  nation  of  peasants  with  greal 
memories. and  great  traditions.  In  thai  class  survives 
all  the  love  of  learning  and  line  words  that  oner  marked 
Ireland  out  from  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  peasants 
of  the  Aran  Islands  and  the  desolate  places  of  Conne- 
mara,  eut  off  by  their  situation  from  the  influences  which 
mould  the  lives  of  men  in  cities,  are  forced  back  on 
themselves  and  their  past:  all  that  is  outside  their 
immediate  vicinity  is  a  detached,  unknown  thing  called 
"  the  big  world  ".  Language  in  such  places  does  not 
change  its  shape  quickly  or  easily,  and  habits  and 
thoughts  are  more  permanent  there  than  in  towns. 
What  Mr.  McNulty  and  those  who  think  like  him  over- 
look is  the  very  important  fact  that  learning  and  fine 
language  we're  once  general  in  Ireland,  and  that  poets 
and  scholars  were  as  common  as  they  are  now  un- 
common. There  arc  historical  reasons  for  this  change 
in  Irish  life,  which  need  not  ibe  discussed  here.  The 
scholars  and  the  poets  were  crowded  by  invaders  out 
of  the  fertile  places  into  places  like  the  Aran  Islands 
and  the  West  of  Ireland  generally.  The  people  in 
Synge's  plays  are  the  descendants  of  these  poets  and 
scholars.  Christy  Malum  uses  language  which  the 
other  peasants  in  the  "  Playboy  "  do  not  use  ;  but  that 
is  simply  because  Christy  Mahon  is  a  poet  unspoiled  by 
city  life.  All  that  Christy's  father  says  about  him 
indicates  this  :  the  boy  was  an  artist  without  a  means 
of  expressing  himself  otherwise  than  by  his  tongue. 
How  many  impotent  artists  like  Christy  there  are  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  certain  there 
are  many.  Synge  was  not  a  .great  artist  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  achievements  ;  but  he  was 
a  great  artist  in  the  sense  that  he  had  great  potentiali- 
ties. When  he  wrote  the  "Playboy"  he  had  laid  his 
two  hands  on  the  heart  of  things  :  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  fixed  them  firmly  round  it.  He  was  a  rich,  silent 
soul,  who  discovered  what  no  one  else  had  found  before 
him,  the  hidden  treasure  of  the  western  world.  He 
brought  beauty  back  to  the  stage.  A  man  can't  do 
more  than  that.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  McNulty  is 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  views  of  Synge's  play,  but  it 
becomes  him  ill  to  belittle  the  greatest  of  the  modern 
Irish  dramatists.  If  Mr.  McNulty  cannot  see  the  men 
that  Synge  saw,  that  is  Mr.  McNulty's  misfortune.  He 
should  pray  that  his  eyes  be  opened. 

Sincerely, 

St.  John  G.  Ervine. 


SYNGE—"  THE  RAGMAN". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  Selskar  Terrace,  Ranelagh,  Dublin, 
'26  June  191 1. 

Sir, — Your  answer  is  no  answer.  You  merely  quote 
the  accused  in  his  own  defence.  Having  been  a 
dramatic   critic    myself,    I    am   prepared    to  excuse 

P.  J.'s"  relaxed  mentality  during  the  recent  tropical 
interlude.  Now  that  the  meteorological  conditions 
have  changed,  he  will  probably  find  that  the  speech  of 
Christy  Mahon  assumes  a  different  hue.  "  Passing- 
small    towns    with    the    lights    shining    sidewavs  ", 

when  the  night  is  down",  "  a  dog  noising  before 
you  ",  "  talking  deep  love  in  every  shadow  of  the 
ditch".  This  string  of  verbiage  reeks  of  the  midnight 
paraffin.  It  reveals  the  man  of  letters  secretively  intro- 
ducing his  private  conception  of  a  Whistler  nocturne. 
Synge  confesses  that  his  habit  was  to  "  pick  up" 
phrases  in  Dublin  and  the  West.  This  method  may 
produce  an  efficient  ragman,  but  never  a  genuine 
dramatist.  The  fact  is,  he  over-saturated  himself  with 
form  and  colour  in  Continental  art  galleries.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  "  Christy  Mahon  "  is  not  a  man.  He 
is  a  literary  phantasm. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  McNulty. 

[We  print  this  letter  for  the  amusement  of  lovers 
of  drama. — Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS, 

IRELAND  AND  EUROPE. 

"  Revolutionary  Ireland  and  its  Settlement."  By  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Murray.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  London :  Maeraillan. 
1911.  10s. 

HISTORICAL  books,  says  Dr.  Mahaffy,  must  be 
*■  violent  and  exciting  books,  if  they  are  to  be  read 
by  the  Irish  public.  As  for  the  English  public,  it  has  a 
feeling,  handed  down  from  the  time  when  the  Irish 
enemy  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  savage,  of  indif- 
ference to  and  even  dislike  of  Irish  affairs.  Therefore, 
"  to  write  a  laborious  and  impartial  treatise  on  Irish  his- 
tory is  not  a  promising  literary  venture".  Not  that 
Dr.  Murray  is  an  historian  of  the  dry-as-dust  school. 
We  agree  that  a  perusal  of  this  book  will  not  reveal  what 
are  his  views  of  contemporary  politics.  But  in  relating 
the  struggle  of  Orange  and  Green  his  sympathies  are 
very  cordially  engaged  on  one  side,  that  of  William  III. 
That  too  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  open  to  the  modern 
Protestant  in  Ireland  to  be  a  Nationalist  in  opinion,  but 
it  was  not  open  to  his  ancestors  to  be  Jacobites  or 
Rapparees  :  among  Irish  Protestants  only  a  Unionist 
with  a  turn  for  paradox  may  affect  regret  for  the  results 
at  Derry,  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne,  for  he  may  feel  that 
his  people  would  have  been  well  quit  of  the  country. 
When  the  Protestant  interest  had  been  firmly  enough 
established,  the  Colonists  had  for  the  first  time  a  real 
choice  in  their  political  views,  and  immediately  the  ques- 
tion of  Ireland's  status  engaged  their  attention.  Was 
she  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquered  province,  or  as  a 
colony,  or  as  a  sovereign  state  ?  Thus  Dr.  Murray 
shows  how  the  able  Archbishop  King,  bitterest 
enemy  of  James  and  Tyrconnell,  and  author  of 
the  violently  partisan  pamphlet  "  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants ",  became  the  staunchest  upholder  of  Irish 
commercial  interests  under  the  new  regime,  and, 
with  that  Molyneux  whom  Henry  Grattan  invoked  upon 
a  famous  occasion,  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of 
King  William.  The  idea,  Ireland  a  nation,  dates  in 
fact  from  these  times,  and  is,  therefore,  Protestant  and 
English  in  its  origin  !  Poynings'  Law  was  all  very 
well — for  a  Papist  Parliament. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  Ireland's  old  senti- 
mental attachment  to  France  disappeared  ;  after  the 
great  emigration  America  seemed  nearer  than  that 
country.  But  lately  we  have  happened  across  one  or 
two  Nationalist  sermons  on  this  text — To  be  truly  Irish 
become  truly  European.  The  reaction  is  a  healthy 
sign;  it  is  as  natural  for  an  Irishman  to  be  a  good 
European  as  it  is  for  him  to  be  a  good  Imperialist — 
look  at  the  history  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Dr.  Murray 
too  wishes  to  impress  his  Irish  readers  with  the  fact 
that  their  country  is,  after  all,  a  European  country. 
Indeed,  had  he  regarded  affairs  in  Ireland  as  merely 
ancillary  to  English  history,  he  might  not  have  written 
this  book.  From  that  standpoint  enough  had  already 
been  said  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  "there 
appeared  to  be  room  for  a  book  of  moderate  dimensions 
which,  by  telling  the  story  of  Revolutionary  Ireland  and 
its  settlement  as  a  whole,  would  avoid  the  tendency, 
on  the  one  hand  to  episodical  treatment,  on  the  other 
hand  to  parochialism  of  outlook".  "I  have  tried", 
he  explains  further,  "  to  place  events  in  their  proper 
places,  to  regard  them  not  as  isolated  fragments  capable 
only  of  description,  and  I  have  tried  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  the  history  of  Ireland  during  this  period  is 
closely  bound  up  with  the  tissue  of  European  policy  and 
in  particular  with  that  of  France  ".  In  a  letter  printed 
on  page  23  Professor  Bury  congratulates  the  author  on 
his  scheme.  The  Revolution  of  i68§ — to  quote  Pro- 
fessor Bury — may  not  be  understood  from  the  stand- 
point of  politics  in  London,  or  in  Dublin  ;  we  must  go 
to  Paris  or  even  to  Vienna  to  understand  its  full  and 
inward  significance.  Like  Dr.  Murray  we  must  survey 
the  whole  series  of  events  "  from  the  hill  ".  Then  the 
struggle  of  race  and  religion,  and  for  the  ownership  of 
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the  soil,  in  Ireland  appears  of  little  significance  except 
as  a  part  of  the  European  movement  of  the  time.  This 
international  game  in  which  the  Green  and  the  Orange 
were  pieces  was  a  very  serious  affair.      Louis  XIV. 
(and  incidentally   Limerick)    stood    fcr  "Tyranny", 
William  III.  (and  incidentally  Derry)  for  "  Liberty  "  : 
here  it  is  not  the  Irish  but  the  Protestant  historian  who 
speaks.    Surveying  events  "  from  the  hill  "  one  is  not 
too  angry  with  Sarsfield  and  the  Irishry,  for  they  did  not 
really  care  a  straw  for  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings  : 
Dr.  Murray's  comparison  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Jaco- 
bite in  this  respect  is  apposite.  James  II.  was  never  made 
to  feel  at  home  in  his  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    Louis  XIV. 
had  bidden  him  farewell  at  Versailles,  saying,  "  The 
best  I  may  wish  you   is  that  I  may  never  see  vou 
again";  for  the  French  King  thought  that  a  war  in 
Ireland,   which    would   render  William   incapable  of 
European  action,  should  last  at  least  ten  years.    It  was 
his  designs  upon  Spain  that  induced  Louis  to  send  James 
to  Dublin ;  but  James  was  fully  convinced  that  his 
conquest  of  the  island  was  to  be  but  the  prelude  to  the 
conquest  of  England,  whereas  "  the  last  thought  in 
Louis'  mind  was  that  the  struggle  should  be  shifted 
from  Ireland  to   England  ".      Not  only  was  James 
deceived  by  the  greatest  politician  in  Europe  ;  he  wa« 
deceived  by  the  mere  Irish.    The  motives  of  the  various 
groups   are  clear  enough ;   they  played   for  various 
stakes — the  Irishry  for  their  wasted  fields,  the  Jacobites 
for  England,   Home  and  Beauty,  the  French  for  the 
European  supremacy  of  Louis   XIV.      Dr.  Murray, 
however,  breaks  new  ground  by  showing  how  now  one 
group  and  now  another  had  in  its  hands  the  control  of 
war  and  policy  from  Dublin.    Thus  James  II.  dis- 
approved the  Land  Act  and  the  Act  of  Attainder  of  his 
Irish  Parliament,  measures  which  must  give  the  Irish 
Protestants  the  courage  of  despair  and  harm  the  Stuart 
cause  in  England,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  differences 
between   the    Irish   and    English   Jacobites  were  not 
religious,  for  the  Irish  at  one  time  proposed  to  exclude 
from  their  party  all  Roman  Catholics  of  English  descent. 
On  the  other  hand  the  idea  of  an  immediate  decisive 
battle   with   William   belonged  to   James ;   this  was 
realised  at  the  Boyne,  and  Louis'  designs  were  com- 
pletely upset.    This  mere  skirmish,  as  the  French  called 
it,  sent  James  a  second  time  in  flight  to  France.  Dr. 
Murray  agrees  that  the  military  triumph  was  slight,  but 
the  "  escape  of  James  converted  it  into  a  victory  of  the 
first   magnitude".      We   had  hoped  that  this  book 
would  do  justice  to  the  remarkable  career  of  James' 
Lord  Deputy.      Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
belonged  to  no  party  and  was  distrusted  by  all,  but 
during  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  Stuarts  he  had  his 
.way  in  Irish  affairs  more  often  than  any  other  man.  In 
a  famous  passage  of  scornful  rhetoric  Macaulay  dis- 
missed Talbot  as  a  drunken  lout ;  he  has  been  treated 
little  better  by  the  Irish  historians,  who  see  in  him  only 
the  enemy  of  the  good  Sarsfield.     Yet  Talbot  may  be 
called  the   first  of   the  land-leaguers,   and  he  hated 
English  landlordism  as  heartily  as  a  Michael  Davitt. 
He  also  despised  the  mere  Irish.    Yet  he  was  only  a 
squireen's  son  from  Kildare  who  had  gained  a  reputa- 
tion, first  by  attempting  to  assassinate  Oliver  Cromwell, 
secondly  as  a  roguish  advocate  in  the  Irish  land  courts, 
thirdly  through  his  amorous  adventures  in  Charles  II. 's 
circle.    Withal  he  was  something  of  a  statesman.  He 
did  not  miss  the   European  significance  of  the  Irish 
situation,  he  perceived  all  along  that  Ireland  must  be 
1  dependent  either  on  England  or  on  France,  and  laid 
his  measures  with  Louis  XIV. ,  whether  from  choice 
or  of  necessity  it   is  impossible  to  determine.  Dr. 
Murray    accepts    Macaulav's     opinion    of  Talbot's 
character,  but  has  searched  for  further  evidence  ;  vainly, 
for  "  lving  Dick's  "  diary  could  not  be  found  in  Paris, 
where  his  distinguished  widow  brought  it  and  all  other 
deeds  and  writings  relating  to  her  husband.      "  The 
loss  ",  says  Dr.  Murray,  "  has  gravely  hampered  me  in 
my  work  ". 

The  introduction  to  this  volume  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting ;  no  one  has  a  clearer  view  of  the  historical  Irish 
problem  than  Dr.  Mahafty.  One  passage  is,  however, 
open  to  criticism.    Dr.  Mahaffy  represents  King  Edward 


as  saying  to  him,  "  My  main  difficulty  with  Ireland  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  look  upon  the  Pope,  and 
not  me,  as  their  King."  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Dr. 
Mahafffiy  should  have  felt  obliged  to  repeat  this  remark, 
for  it  unhappily  contradicts  Dr.  Murray's  theory  (see 
page  85)  that  the  Kelt  wants  to  see  a  sovereign  regularly 
in  order  to  adore  him. 


PSYCHOLOGY  IX  EDUCATION. 

"The  Pyschology  of  Education."  By  J.Welton.  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

PROFESSOR  WELTOX'S  volume  on  the  Psycho- 
logy of  Education  forms  a  useful  and  readable 
introduction  to  the  whole  subject.    He  indicates  the 
scope  of  the  work  as  a  treatise  on  psychological  develop- 
ment written  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  he 
is  careful  to  say  that  he  avoids  technicalities  as  far  as 
possible.      He  quotes  at  the  outset  a  caustic  definition 
by  a  schoolmaster  of  psychology  as  the  "  putting  what 
everybody  knows  in  language  which  nobody  can  under- 
stand ".    But  there  are  other  difficulties  ahead  of  the 
psychologist.     It  is  possible,  in  writing  about  education 
in  the  present  not  very  advanced  condition  of  that  science, 
to  attempt  to  classify  and  formulate  too  much,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  the  individual  factor,  and  the  danger  then  is 
that  the  psvchologist  puts  what  nobody  understands  into 
language  which  everybody  understands.    The  result  of 
that  is  to  produce  the  doctrinaire  who  rides  his  theory 
perversely  across  facts.  And  then  there  is  another  danger 
in  all  treatises  which,  so  to  speak,  begin  at  the  beginning 
— the  danger,  that  is,  of  putting  what  everyone  knows 
in  language  which  everyone  understands,  the  result  of 
which  is  platitude.    Professor  Welton  has  not  quite 
steered  clear  of  either  of  these  dangers.    There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  obvious  and  unnecessary  statement  in 
the  book.     It  is  hardly,  for  instance,  worth  laying  down 
that  "there  may  be  a  sad  curiosity,  as  when  one  asks 
about  the  death  of  a  friend,  or  a  joyful  curiosity,  as  when 
one  inquires  into  the  particulars  of  some  unexpected  good 
fortune.    A  youth  in  love  is  sad  or  gay  according  to 
the  demeanour  of  the  fair  one  ".     Indeed,  the  least 
satisfactorv    part    of    the    book    seems   to   be  that 
which    depends    upon    personal    observation.  Pro- 
fessor Welton's  knowledge  of  human  nature  does  not 
seem  to  be  very   profound,   and  there  are  charac- 
terisations from  which  the  experienced  teacher  would 
strongly  dissent  as  being  inadequate  generalisations. 
It  is,  for  instance,  far  too  sweeping  a  statement  to  say 
that  one  of  the  real  joys  of  a  boy's  life  "  is  to  con- 
quer difficulties,  and  the  more  pain  the  conquest  costs 
the  more  he  rejoices  in  it.    No  one  who  knows  children 
could  so  libel  them  as  to  maintain  that  they  are  wholly, 
or  even  mainly,  determined  in  their  actions  by  the  phy- 
sical pain  or  pleasure  those  actions  bring".  This  is  a 
very  unreal  conclusion  to  draw.    It  is  quite  true  that  a 
child  who  is  absorbed  in  a  pursuit  to  the  point  of  actual 
excitement  will  endure  a  certain  amount  of  physical  dis- 
comfort in  the  exercise  of  it,  but  it  is  all  a  question  of 
the  strength  of  the  motive,  and  very  few  children  indeed 
ever  take  up  a  pursuit  because  of  its  difficulty.  They 
can  make  light  of  inconveniences  if  they  are  interested, 
but  they  do  not  choose  a  pursuit  for  the  sake  of  triumph- 
ing over  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  W'elton  has  a  fine  passage 
on  the  duty  of  adapting  education  to  the  individual  bent. 
"1  low  many  a  child  has  been  morally  ruined  because  those 
who  brought  him  up  did  not  understand  him,  did  not  see 
what  mus't  be  his  only  true  line  of  development,  and  so 
tried — with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  it  may  be- 
to  force  him  into  a  mould  absolutely  foreign  to  his 
nature?  The  first  thing  it  is  essential  to  recognise  in 
bringing  up  :i  child  is  that  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
general  way  in  which  he  can  attain  his  perfect  stature, 
and  that  that  way  is  determined  by  his  inner  nature  and* 
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not  by  the  prepossessions  of  those  under  whose  charge 
and  control  he  lives."  These  are  wise  and  weighty 
w  ords,  and  may  he  taken  to  heart  by  all  u  ho  ha\  e  a  cut- 
and-dry  scheme  of  general  education.  The  truth  is  that 
the  direction  in  which  education  is  bound  to  develop  is 
towards  the  multiplication  of  alternatives  rather  than  the 
insistence  upon  type.  The  practical  difficulty  which 
comes  in  is  how  to  balance  freedom  of  choice  with  the 
necessity  of  mental  discipline.  The  solution  lies  in  the 
fact  that  if  the  main  interest  of  the  pupil  is  assured, 
mental  discipline  is  not  necessarily  a  disagreeable 
process,  while  an  education  which  neglects  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  pupil  and  aims  entirely  at  mental  discipline 
is  self-condemned  and  fruitless. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  part  which  deals  w  ith 
what  may  be  called  the  psychology  of  the  intellect,  the 
natural  laws  of  mental  processes,  the  instinctive  methods 
of  the  mind.  Here  Professor  Welton  is  right  in  insisting 
upon  the  closest  investigation  and  analysis.  The  truth 
is  that,  just  as  water  flows  according  to  the  lie  of  the 
land,  so  education  ought  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
natural  human  instincts  of  acquisition  and  retention. 
There  is  an  excellent  passage  on  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
ligent memory  as  opposed  to  mechanical  automatism, 
and  Professor  Welton  has  an  excellent  warning  as  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  use  of  words,  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that  familiarity  with  words  is  acquired  by 
two  channels  of  perception,  the  eye  and  the  ear.  All 
this  part  of  the  book  is  well  adapted  to  stimulate  thought 
and  to  encourage  observation. 

The  book  is,  perhaps,  a  little  lacking  in  humour.  It 
is  very  important  in  dealing  with  education  to  remember 
at  the  outset  that  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
govern  all  human  relationships,  and  that  the  relations 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  are  as  real  and  definite  as 
all  social  relations  which  depend  upon  close  association 
and  constant  proximity.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
strong  dramatic  element  in  education.  It  is  of  all 
sciences  the  one  in  which  variety  of  method  is  as  impor- 
tant as  realisation  of  aim.  Perhaps  this  is  not  suffi- 
ciently brought  out  in  the  book.  Professor  Welton  is 
very  hard  on  what  he  calls  "  incessant  talking  "  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  as  fatal  to  attention.  Of  course 
anything  which  is  incessant  is  bad  in  education.  But 
there  are  many  instances  of  great  teachers  endowed  w  ith 
high  conversational  charm,  who  have  produced  their 
results  more  by  exposition  than  by  questioning.  To 
deal  too  much  in  questioning,  in  class-teaching,  is  to 
run  the  risk,  unless  that  questioning  is  of  an  impressive 
kind,  of  substituting  for  the  instruction  of  a  class  a 
series  of  individual  instructions.  The  point  is  to  secure 
attention,  and  the  teacher  must  find  out  how  he  can  do 
this  best.  In  fact,  the  life  of  a  teacher  must  be  a  life 
of  constant  experiment,  and  he  makec.  a  great  mistake 
if  he  adopts  too  readily  the  dicta  of  experience  in  this 
respect.  If  it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  realise 
the  individual  bent  of  pupils,  it  is  just  as  important  that 
a  teacher  should  realise  his  own  individual  bent  as  well. 

We  would  recommend  Professor  Welton 's  volume 
to  any  intending  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  face  the 
subtle  and  delicate  problems  of  education  in  a  serious 
and  intelligent  way,  and  who  is  aware  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  whole  process  a  great  deal  deeper  and  larger 
than  the  mere  communicating  of  intellectual  instruction. 
The  book  is  the  work  of  a  high-minded  idealist,  who 
feels  the  importance  and  the  complexity  of  the  subject, 
and  whose  one  aim  is  to  show  that  teaching  is  not  a 
mere  profession  or  a  craft,  but  a  means  of  quickening 
energy,  sustaining  endeavour,  and  developing  not  only 
civic  usefulness  but  individual  happiness  upon  wise  and 
temperate  lines.  For  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
book  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  It  is  large-minded, 
tolerant,  beneficent.  A  teacher  trained  on  such  lines 
as  are  here  indicated  would  be  well  equipped  with  tech- 
nical methods,  and  would  approach  his  task  in  the  spirit 
of  an  enthusiast.  There  is  much  that  is  cumbrous  and 
ineffective  in  our  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  the  more  the  whole  subject  is  put  in  an 
inspiring  light  the  more  chance  we  have  of  wise  modi- 
fication and  of  fruitful  development. 


THE  MISIXDLRSTOOD  SAVAGE. 

"  Seventeen  Yeats  among  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  Borneo." 
By  E.  H.  Gomes.   London  :  Seeley.    1911.   16s.  net. 

"An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land."  By 
W.  B.  Grubb.    London :  Seeley.    1911.    16s,  net. 

R.  GOMES'  book  is  no  hasty  piece  of  work:  it 
is  the  result  of  seventeen  years  spent  in  Sara- 
wak;  and  treats  of  the  Sea  Dyaks,  living  along  the 
coasts  and  waterways.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Land  Dyaks,  who  are  an  inland  people.  The  Dvaiss, 
again,  are  only  one  of  many  peoples  or  races  in  Sarawak 
with  distinct  cultures.  The  Sea  Dyak  speech  is  "  practi- 
cally a  dialect  of  .Malay  ".  The  population  of  Borneo  is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  many  immigrations  by  distinct 
races.  Here,  as  in  all  Malaya,  right  on  through  New 
Guinea  to  Fiji,  it  will  be  only  after  long  years'  careful 
research  that  we  shall  arrive  at  some  idea  how  the 
population  of  this  vast  area  has  been  made  up.  Language 
will  be  an  important  help  in  the  diesentangling  of  the 
problem.  To  give  an  example  :  the  Dyak-Malay  word 
for  "  house  "  ("  ruma  ")  is  found  again  in  the  heart  of 
Melanesia,  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  Gomes  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the 
whole  culture  and  life  of  the  Sea  Dyaks.  Like 
the  Eastern  Melanesians  they  are  essentially  a 
head-hunting  race ;  otherwise  they  are  to  the 
European  of  an  attractive  character — hospitable, 
and  kind  to  old  and  young.  Theft  within  a 
tribe  is  unknown,  except  among  those  demoralised  by 
town  associations.  Lying  is  almost  unknown  ;  and  the 
telling  of  a  lie  is  shamefully  recorded  by  heaping  a  pile 
of  branches,  to  which  every  passer-by  contributes — a 
punishment  dreaded  beyond  all  others.  Head-hunting 
takes  place  between  different  tribes.  It  may  be,  like  the 
wars  of  civilised  races,  an  act  of  revenge ;  but  a  leading 
motive  is  that  the  successful  man  finds  favour  in  women's 
eyes.  A  chief  cannot  marry  until  he  has  taken  a  head  : 
and  mourning  for  a  kinsman  is  only  ended  when  this  rite 
has  been  carried  out. 

Head-hunting  is  an  institution  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  whole  complex  of  social  life  ;  even  from  the  European 
standpoint  the  motives  are  often  praiseworthy.  The 
effects,  therefore,  of  putting  down  such  an  institution 
among  an  uncivilised  race  reach  very  far ;  they  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  suppression  among  a  European 
people  of  some  vital  institution  such  as  religion.  The 
springs  of  life  are  struck  at.  The  uncivilised  race  w  ill 
quickly  be  on  the  road  to  decay,  and  will  lose  the  will  to 
live.  The  institution  has  been  bound  up  with  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  ;  it  has  entailed  periodical  ceremonies 
and  preparations,  which  have  given  them  all  their 
interest  and  endeavour.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  deep 
psychological  shock  and  depression,  which  shows  itself 
outwardly  in  an  early  diminution  of  the  population,  and 
possibly  its  extinction. 

The  task  for  the  w  ise  administrator  must  be  to  create 
fresh  centres  of  interest,  to  make  life  truly  worth  living 
for  the  race,  if  so  it  be  that  certain  institutions  are  not  to 
be  allow  ed  to  continue. 

But  the  power  of  judging  what  is  to  be  put  in  their 
place  will  only  come  after  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people.  Herein  lies  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  white  administrator  being  equipped  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  results  of  ethnology.  And  he  must  not  be 
left  blindly  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  interested  inter- 
preters. Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  pleads  for  the  world's 
fauna  and  flora  :  much  more  must  we  plead  for  living 
men  who  are  being  destroyed,  often  through  sheer  ignor- 
ance and  the  want  of  a  little  thought.  A  near  duty  lies 
on  the  Colonial  Office  to  encourage  the  administrator  to 
broaden  his  mind,  and  to  look  on  himself  as  a  trustee 
for  the  future.  This  is  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the 
many  areas  which  can  never  be  the  home  of  any  but  the 
races  who  have  been  dwelling  there  for  long  ages  past. 
In  his  last  chapter  Mr.  Gomes  is  rather  pessimistic  on 
the  future  of  the  Sea  Dyaks.  They  seem  not  to  have 
escaped  that  decay  in  energy  just  spoken  of.    It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  Mr.  Gomes  will  publish  the  linguistic  material 
ot  which  he  must  have  such  a  store  ;  it  is  from  men  like 
him  that  valuable  contributions  to  philology  may  be 
hoped  for. 

Mr.  Grubb  likewise  has  spent  twenty  years  in  mission 
work  among  the  people  he  writes  about ;  the  Lengua 
tribe  of  the  South  American  Chaco.  This  is  a  huge  plain 
west  of  the  Paraguay  River.  The  contrast  between  the 
east  and  the  west  banks  of  the  river  is  well  described. 
"  At  night  on  the  Chaco  bank  may  be  seen  the  half-naked 
forms  of  Indians  as  they  move  to  and  fro  in  the  flickering 
light  of  their  camp  fires  ...  in  the  dark  forest  which 
forms  a  background.  .  .  .  Vet  from  this  bank  may 
be  plainly  heard  .  .  .  the  siren  of  a  large  Brazilian 
passenger  steamer  as  she  nears  ...  a  Paraguayan 
town  just  across  the  river,  with  .  .  .  her  electric 
light  streaming  .  .  .  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
town  dotted  along  the  opposite  bank. 

The  Chaco  is  a  vast  plain  pretty  well  as  wild  as  it  was 
400  years  ago  when  the  first  Spanish  band  came  into  it. 
In  the  wet  season  it  becomes  a  great  shallow  lake.  It  is 
a  land  looked  on  with  dread,  round  which  fancy  weaves 
tales  of  wonder  and  horror.  The  tribes  are  undeniably 
fierce,  and  several  expeditions  have  been  massacred  ;  but 
Mr.  Grubb  has  wandered  here  for  twenty  years,  though 
once  at  least  he  was  left  for  dead.  Mr.  Grubb  clearly  is 
of  a  character  well  suited  for  his  work  ;  and  he  gives 
valuable  hints  on  dealing  with  the  natives.  He  holds 
that  there  is  a  strain  of  Inca  blood  in  these  Lengua,  many 
of  them  being  lighter-coloured  and  more  intelligent.  He 
thinks  that  either  some  of  the  Incas  may  have  fled  here, 
or  the  country  was  once  under  Inca  rule.  The  Lengua 
have  traditions  of  a  built  town  and  rocky  treasure-places 
in  the  West — things  quite  unknown  among  them  now  ; 
while  some  believe  that  the  dead  go  to  such  towns.  In 
this  work  we  have  much  valuable  information  about  a 
part  of  the  world  which  is  almost  unbroken  ground  to  the 
ethnologist  and  the  explorer.  But,  like  Mr.  Gomes,  Mr. 
Grubb  has  to  confess  that  he  has  only  a  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  beliefs.  The  Lengua  believe  in  a 
First  Being  ;  but  he  no  longer  takes  heed  for  the  world, 
nor  does  he  punish  or  reward.  They  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  associated  with  feasting,  and 
betokens  the  opening  of  the  time  of  plenty. 


A  QUACK  MRS.  JAMESON. 

"  The  Mystic  Bride  :  a  Study  of  the  Life  of  Catherine 
of  Siena."  By  Aubrey  Richardson.  London : 
Laurie.    1911.    12s.  6d. 

AFTER  a  conscientious  perusal  of  this  book  we  can 
only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  its  existence  nor  excuse  for  its  birth.  The 
book  purports  to  be  "A  Study  of  the  Life-Story  of 
Catherine  of  Siena  "  ;  it  is  in  reality  the  vehicle  for 
expounding  at  very  great  length  the  author's  personal 
and  religious  views,  which  comprise — a  firm  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  the  "  modern  spirit"  as  opposed  to  the 
"  mediaeval  ",  a  distinct  dislike  of  "  celibacy  "  and  "  pil- 
grimages ",  a  belief  in  marriage  for  "  the  true  woman  ", 
a  conviction  that  saintly  ecstasies  or  trances  are  either 
cataleptic  or  epileptic  fits,  etc.  ;  all  of  which  views,  to- 
gether with  many  topics  far  removed  from  the  subject  in 
hand,  are  wordily  dilated  upon.  Roman  Catholics  need 
not  mind  this  sort  of  book  ;  but  it  makes  an  Anglican 
or  any  educated  Protestant  blush  ! 

It  is  given  to  few  Protestants  or  Catholics  to  write 
respectively  of  Protestant  or  Catholic  Hero-Worship 
without  some  touch  of  polemical  feeling  creeping  in  to 
their  work;  Mrs.  Richardson  however  has  transcended 
almost  all  limits  in  this  respect,  and  we  are  nearly  blown 
away  at  times  by  that  Lutheran  "  spirit  of  reform  ", 
which  she  refers  to  as  "  blowing  through  the  streets 
of  Siena  ",  and  which  decidedly  flutters  her  petticoats 
as  she  tramps  breezily  through  the  Siennese  saint's  life  ! 
Why  so  many  Protestants  (the  word  is  used  in  its  fullest 
— in  its  Sir  John  Kennaway — sense)  will  persistently 
"  discover  "  Catholic  saints,   and   why   they  should 


invariably  feel  called  on  to  proclaim  in  bulky  volumes 
to  the  world  their  startling  discoveries  regarding  the 
Catholic  Calendar — is,  and  will  remain,  a  mvstery.  One 
does  not  require  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic  to  perceive  how 
nearly  impossible  it  seems  to  be  for  non-Roman  Catholics 
to  grasp  what  is  the  real  inner  significance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  its  votaries  ;  how  only  the  microscope 
of  Catholic  belief  can  apparently  reveal  what  lies 
beneath  the  externals  of  the  Catholic's  religion,  and  can 
explain  the  sense  of  what  necessarily  appears  to  the 
Protestant  mind  (to  employ  Mrs.  Richardson's  oft- 
repeated  adjective)  mere  "  mediaeval  "  error.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  unqualified 
writers  will,  without  even  studying  the  originals,  pro- 
duce books  upon  "  mediaeval  "  subjects  and  times  which 
necessarily  treat  of  "  saints  "  ;  the  polemical  factor  not 
only  enters,  but  rushes  in  with  its  sweeping  onslaught 
against  well-established  barriers,  and  after  much  need- 
less turmoil  its  subsidence  only  too  often  leaves  a  good 
deal  of  mud  behind. 

Here  we  have  a  case  in  point.  To  write  about 
S.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  to  ignore  her  religious  beliefs 
would  be  about  as  feasible  as  to  write  a  criticism  on 
the  "  Lancet"  omitting  all  allusion  to  medical  matters 
— or  to  demand  of  Mr.  Booth  a  dispassionate  article  on 
the  Borgian  Popes,  to  contain  no  reference  to  Papal 
Infallibility  or  the  Temporal  Power  ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  here  325  pages  of  the  vapourings  (they  are  in  no 
sense  "  studies  ")  of  an  evidently  strongly-biased 
Protestant  mind,  reiterating  (v.  p.  225)  the  well-worn 
platitudes  against  the  "  monkish  orders  ",  and  pro- 
pounding that  pet  hypothesis  of  Protestantism  that,  had 
S.  Catherine  lived  in  the  enlightened  191 1  instead  of 
in  the  century  she  did,  she  might  have  been  a  Pro- 
testant ! — equally  too  she  might  have  gone  about  in  a 
motor  car,  or  even  become  (evidently  the  author's  bug- 
bear !)  a  "  suffragette  "  ! 

The  incongruity  of  certain  expressions  applied  to  the 
saint,  as  for  instance  her  being  "  consequential  ",  dis- 
playing "a  tomboy  spirit",  or  allowing  "to  escape 
from  her  ....  a  note  of  that  unlovely  yell  (sic  !) 
against  man's  presumption  "  (v.  p.  122)  and  "  not  lack- 
ing in  all  elements  of  the  feeling  that  animates  the 
'  shrieking  sisterhood  '  of  later  times  ",  etc.,  these  and 
similar  remarks  jar  upon  educated  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic ears  alike,  and  make  the  book  unpleasant  reading  ; 
while  the  lack  of  almost  any  form  of  punctuation  (with 
the  exception  of  some  hyphen  strokes  dashed  in  here  and 
there),  add  to  both  reviewer's  and  readers'  difficulty  in 
getting  through  it.  We  renew  our  regrets  that  the 
author  should  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to  add  to 
the  already  excessive  list  of  works  about  this  saint,  who 
may  be  said  to  divide  with  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  the 
doubtful  pleasure  and  honour  of  ceaseless  and  lavish 
non-Catholic,  and  Catholic,  attentions.  Authors  of  both 
these  parties  would  perhaps  do  well  to  recollect  some- 
times when  approaching  their  subject  that  a  "  saint  " 
is  not  necessarily  infallible. 


AX  HIMALAYAN  CLIMB. 

"  The  Call  of  the  Snowy  Hispar."  By  William  Hunter 
Workman  and  Fanny  Bullock  Workman.  London  : 
Constable.    1911.    21s.  net. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  BULLOCK  WORKMAN  have  now 
made  their  fame  as  daring  climbers  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.  This  interesting  pair  are  Americans 
of  means,  who  have  given  up  ease  and  comfort  to  follow 
the  call  of  the  mountains.  They  have  several  times 
visited  the  Himalayas.  Their  last  visit  was  in  1906, 
and  they  did  not  intend  to  go  back  again.  But  the 
mountains  are  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  themselves 
to  be  forgotten.  To  paraphrase  the  famous  verse  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — "  If  you've  heard  the  mountains 
calling  you  can't  'eed  nothin'  else  ".  So  it  is  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  have  gone  back. 

This  time  they  have  been  climbing  in  the  region  of 
the  Karakoram'  Mountains  in  the  northern  corner  of 
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Kashmir.  Il  is  the  region  whore  Sir  Martin  Conway 
achieved  his  early  triumphs  in  I  [imalayan  climbing  as  far 
back  as  iSi)-.  1  lie  precise  part  of  that  region  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman  have  been  exploring  is  that 
around  the  Hispar  Glacier,  a  very  wonderful  region  of 
ice  and  snow,  w  here  the  glaciers  and  the  mountains  are 
built  on  a  scale  so  colossal  as  to  reduce  the  Alps  in 
comparison  to  mere  dwarfs. 

The  real  problem,  indeed,  of  Himalayan  climbing  lies 
in  the  size  of  the  mountains  and  all  that  appertains  to 
them.  It  is  not  merely  the  actual  climbing,  w  hich  is  not 
perhaps  more  difficult,  except  in  its  fatigue,  than  that  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  the  immensity  of  the  glaciers  and 
the  moraines,  and  the  consequent  fatigue  thrown  upon 
the  adventurer.  That  famous  and  notable  climber,  Mr. 
Mummery,  lost  his  life  in  the  Himalayas  entirely  through 
this  cause.  The  fatigue  of  the  moraines  became  so 
irksome  to  him  that  he  preferred  to  take  a  short  cut 
across  an  unclimbed  pass,  from  which  he  never  emerged 
alive. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  fatigue.  There  are  also  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  of  transport  and  food  supplies.  These 
Himalayan  books  are,  it  will  be  observed,  very  largely 
occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  bringing  the  baggage  of  the  party  up  to  these  great 
heights.  Armies  of  coolies  have  to  be  employed.  These 
Indian  coolies  regard  the  mountains  with  fear  and 
horror,  and  only  undertake  the  task  either  from  coercion 
or  necessity.  Naturally  when  these  unfortunate  beings 
come  into  the  higher  regions  they  are  seized  with  every 
kind  of  panic  and  terror.  Mr.  Bullock  Workman  seems 
to  regard  these  experiences  as  part  of  the  diversions  of 
Himalayan  climbing.  But  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  pleasure  of  the  sport  must  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased  bv  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy  beings. 

The  result  is  that  Himalayan  climbing  narratives 
belong  rather  to  the  class  of  travel  books.  This  volume, 
for  instance,  contains  very  few  descriptions  of  actual 
mountain  climbs.  The  best  of  these  is  Mrs.  Bullock 
Workman's  description  of  the  climb  of  the  Hispar 
Watershed  Peak,  a  mountain  21,000  feet  high,  and  very 
terrifying  in  it's  angle.  This  is  how  Mrs.  Workman 
reaches  the  top  : —  ' 

"  Gathering  all  our  energies,  we  attacked  the  blue  ice- 
wall,  our  one  thought  being  to  reach  the  top  before  fog 
should  cut  off  the  view.  This  was  a  nasty  fifteen  feet.  As 
the  sun  was  at  work  melting  the  ice,  the  steps  were  hard  to 
cut  clean,  and,  when  cut,  at  once  filled  with  water.  We 
moved  sideways,  each  foot  only  half  in  a  step.  Beneath, 
exposed  to  full  view,  lay  more  than  half  the  mountain,  a 
tortuous,  precipitous  mass,  inviting  to  instant  death  should 
head  or  feet  fail. 

We  hailed  the  great  snow-arete  again,  although  it  was 
tug-of-war  work  now  with  the  awful  sharpness  and  softened 
■snow,  which  made  climbing  most  arduous.  I  have  often 
felt  on  snow-slopes  what  I  call  the  tremor  of  the  snow. 
It  is  the  contraction  of  the  outer  surface  under  pressure  of 
those  climbing,  I  suppose.  It  is  not  necessarily  dangerous, 
and  may  occur  on  any  slope.  It  gives  one  the  feeling  that 
an  avalanche  may  occur,  and  it  always  gets  on  my  nerves. 
Here,  when  I  felt  the  snow  give  and  crack  on  this  last, 
tremendous  slant  leading  straight  skyward,  I  felt  chilled  to 
the  very  bone." 

That  is  the  thing  itself.  But  there  is  very  little  of  it. 
In  the  view  of  some  mountaineers,  perhaps,  the  whole 
expedition  was  worth  this  one  climb,  in  which  Mrs. 
Workman  ascended  a  noble  peak  which  had  never  before 
known  the  foot  of  man — "  no,  nor  of  woman  either  ". 
It  must  have  been  for  the  guides  a  noble  change  from 
the  drudgery  of  the  long  days  on  the  lower  slopes.  But 
they  would  probably  have  liked  more. 

We  all  owe  congratulations  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullock 
Workman  on  their  daring  and  enterprise  in  these 
repeated  expeditions  to  a  little  known  part  of  the  world. 
The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  with  photographs,  and 
the  facts  contained  in  it  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  Indian  Government.  It  should  be  of  no  small  use 
to  India  that  the  great  mountain  barrier  which  girds  in 
our  Empire  from  the  North  should  be  thoroughly  and 
minutely  explored. 


NOVELS. 

"  Members  of  the  Family."   By  Owen  Wister.   London  : 
Macmillan.    1911.  6s. 

The  raw  material  from  which  some  men  make  poems 
is  contained  in  this  volume  of  stories  of  the  Far  West. 
At  times  we  can  see  it  in  its  first  crude  state,  even  as 
the  author  himself  must  have  seen  it  in  the  distant 
years;  elsewhere  we  find  it  hewn  into  a  semblance  of 
literary  form,  and  once  or  twice  a  cameo  has  been 
carved  from  the  rock  of  the  big  mountains.  The  artist 
has  worked  well,  for  he  has  never  wholly  disguised  the 
materials  on  which  he  w  rought,  and  it  is  to  them  that  he 
owes  his  credit  with  us.  All  these  varieties  of  manner 
only  serve  to  show  the  changing  spirit  of  the  West. 
The  first  white  man  came  and  saw  an  almost  empty 
land,  then  he  introduced  civilisation  and  now'  he 
is  in  possession  of  a  neat  farm  and  a  pretty  wile. 
Thus,  in  a  series  of  clear  sketches,  Mr.  Wister 
gives  us  the  history  of  the  country  which  has  won  his 
heart,  ending  his  records  of  wild  life  with  a  picture  of 
domesticated  days  and  a  moral  which  suggests  a 
hankering  for  the  more  primitive  customs  of  the  un- 
rcgenerate  past.  Horse-stealers  and  Indians  have  made 
way  for  ducks  and  drakes  swimming  round  a  farmyard 
pond,  but  the  scent  of  the  sage-brush  stills  brings  back 
memories  which  the  respectable,  middle-aged  person 
ought  to  wish  to  forget.  The  author  is  quite  frank  in 
his  affection  for  the  old  times,  and  the  giants  of  those 
days  ;  also,  he  cares  only  for  the  virtues  which  w  e  may 
call  pristine.  Throughout  the  book  it  is  the  personal 
touch  which  tells,  and  it  follows  that  the  work  is  at  its 
best  when  least  laboured.  If  other  waiters  would  be 
content  to  put  down  more  of  their  own  impressions  and 
fewer  ideas  worn  threadbare  by  much  borrowing,  we 
might  have  fewer  books,  but  would  certainly  have  less 
boredom.  Mr.  Wrister  has  been  and  seen  for  himself, 
and  that  is  enough  to  make  his  book  worth  reading. 
Some  people  may  prefer  a  milder  atmosphere,  cleaner 
hands,  and  a  stricter  code  of  morals,  but  none  can  deny 
his  keen  perception,  his  intimacy  with  nature,  and  his 
almost  poetic  vision.  Of  his  style  one  must  speak  with 
far  more  hesitation,  for  here  he  is  of  those  who  borrow, 
but  in  his  preface  he  boasts  of  some  of  his  debts,  and  the 
boast  makes  him  safe  from  the  suspicion  of  theft.  There 
is,  however,  one  tale,  called  "  In  the  Back  ",  which 
suggests  a  more  than  common  affection  for  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's work.  The  voices  of  its  characters  have  the 
accent  of  the  Carolinas,  but  the  story  of  a  psalm-sing- 
ing recruit,  an  officer's  bride,  a  democratic  politician, 
and  an  angry  captain,  might,  with  a  change  of  scene, 
have  found  a  place  in  the  "Plain  Tales".  But  this 
sketch  of  military  life,  clever  as  it  is,  seems  to  have 
made  its  way  into  the  volume  by  mistake,  for  it  has  no 
essential  connexion  with  the  land  of  the  sage-brush. 
We  prefer  the  stories  about  Scipio  Le  Moyne,  the  man 
who  kept  straight  even  on  a  crooked  path.  In  many 
guises  is  he  presented  to  us,  yet  we  should  have  liked 
dearly  to  see  him  in  love.  But  perhaps  the  author 
knows  best,  for  Scipio  was  a  rough  fellow,  and  what 
might  the}'  not  have  said  in  Philadelphia? 

"  A  Babe  Unborn."    London  :  Richards.    1911.  6s. 

The  author  of  this  novel  has  at  least  succeeded  in  por- 
traying the  most  unlovely  type  of  modern  middle-class 
English  girl,  selfish,  shallow,  second-rate  in  mind  and 
manners.  Like  the  lady  in  Theocritus,  May  Holt 
objected  to  "  the  almost  inevitable  consequences  "  of 
marriage.  She  was  pretty,  and  had  a  certain  vivacity, 
and  her  lover,  Julian  Ormandy,  who  was  not  an  ascetic, 
finally  agreed  to  marry  her  on  her  own  terms.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  subject  requires  delicate  handling,  and, 
on  the  whole,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  prudish 
English  novel — for  this  is  emphatically  not  a  novel  of 
the  pseudo-salacious  species — is  a  suitable  vehicle  for 
the  author's  sound  social  philosophy.  Julian  and  May 
are  left  a  countrv  place  by  an  old  friend  who  hopes 
that  they  will  found  a  county  family.  Julian,  for  all  his 
weakness,  is  a  man  of  the  kind  to  suit  his  new  position, 
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but  May  does  not  commend  herself  to  the  county* 
and  seeks  consolation  in  making  herself  the  centre  of 
a  set  of  artistic  humbugs  who  flatter  her  vanity.  Her 
career  as  the  Elect  Lady  of  the  Faithful  Fifty  is  amus- 
ing, but  when  her  common-sense  rescued  her  from  these 
jackals,  her  life  was  left  aimless.  And  so  married  life 
drifted  on,  the  wife's  selfish  hedonism  steadily  killing 
her  husband's  regard,  until  there  came  the  inevitable 
separation,  and,  after  that,  tragedy.  May  had  too  little 
heart  to  be  capable  of  unfaithfulness  :  Julian  paid  full 
penalty  for  surrendering  his  own  will  and  judgment. 
Apparently  the  Roman  Church  seems  likely  to  comfort 
his  declining  vears  :-a  consummation  not  unnatural  in 


the  circumstances,  yet  surely  not  proving  what  the 
author  seems  to  suggest  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  Angli- 
canism. It  is  difficult  to  take  any  interest  in  the  pro- 
tagonists, but  the  author  has  some  humour.  One 
possible  moral  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for 
people  without  traditions  to  occupy  a  position  in  which 
traditions  are  an  antiseptic  to  human  weaknesses.  If 
we  must  have  the  household  of  a  marquis  in  the  story, 
the  writer  might  have  ascertained  the  style  of  a  marquis' 
younger  son. 

"  The  House  of  Bondage."    By  C.  G.  Compton.    London  : 
Heineniann.    1911.  6s. 

The  oniy  objection  which  we  can  make  to  this  clever 
novel  is  that  it  contains  too  many  characters  whom  the 
author  has  failed  to  portray  with  clearness.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  read  the  book  in  a  single  day,  and  on 
picking  it  up  for  a  third  or  fourth  time  we  are  troubled 
to  find  a  number  of  names  which  convey  to  us  only  the 
vaguest  of  memories.  All  belong  to  people  of  the 
drama,  but  the  drama  has  been  written  solely  to  display 
the  charms  and  talents  of  a  single  woman.  Upon  the 
rest  she  uses  her  influence  or  exerts  her  fascination,  and 
they  in  their  turn  bring  her  the  gifts  of  love  or  worship. 
Their  only  part  is  to  convince  us  that  she  is  great,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  this  conviction,  for 
she  is  a  woman  who  must  be  judged  by  no  common 
standards.  It  is  her  double  province  to  work  on  the 
passions  and  the  intellect,  and  the  circumstances  of  our 
time  and  country  do  not  make  it  easy  for  us  to  picture 
this  new  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  our  midst.  Such  a 
creation  was  almost  bound  to  be  a  failure,  but  Mr. 
Compton  has  almost  achieved  success. 


TWO  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

'  Induced  Cell-reproduction  and  Cancer.''    By  H.  C.  Boss,  with  the 
assistance  of  J.  W.  Cropper.    London:  Murray.   1910.  12s.net. 

"Diseases  of  the  Skin."    Ey  Ernest  Gaucher.    Translated  and 
edited  by  C.  F.  Marshall.    London  :  Murray.     1910.    15s.  net. 

ALTHOUGH  the  solution  of  the  cancer  problem 
cannot  yet  be  considered  within  sight,  the  last  de- 
cade has  witnessed  a  notable  advance,  in  method  particu- 
larly, upon  the  haphazard  and  individual  attempts  pre- 
viously made  to  achieve  the  secret  of  this  great  plague.  In 
most  civilised  countries  to-day,  as  here  with  us,  cancer  re- 
search is  an  organised  undertaking,  and  though  to  many 
anxious  eyes  the  progress  made  may  seem  sadly  disappoint- 
ing, yet  a  great  work  has  been  done.  The  first  task  await- 
ing systematic  investigators  of  such  a  mystery  is  an  exami- 
nation of  traditional  beliefs  to  clear  the  ground  of  rubbish. 
This  task  may  now  be  considered  completed.  Not  one  of 
the  long-received  assumptions  has  survived  examination. 
We  know  now  that  cancer  is  not,  as  was  believed,  a  scourge 
peculiar  to  man,  for  it  has  been  found  in  practically  all 
vertebrates;  that  it  bears  no  relation  to  food  or  climate;  and 
that  almost  certainly  it  is  not  a  parasitic  disease. 

These  are  great,  though  negative,  achievements;  but 
much  constructive  work  has  also  been  accomplished 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  natural  history  of  can- 
cerous growths.  The  central  fact  which  emerges  from  tho 
material  collected  is  that  cancer  is  a  disorderly  multiplica- 
tion of  pre-existing  cells.  If  a  cancer  originates  in  the  skin, 
the  cells  of  the  new  growth  are  skin  cells  in  type:  if  in  the 
stomach  or  liver,  again  the  concerous  cell  conforms  with  the 
type  of  cell  natural  to  the  site  of  origin;  and  when,  as  com- 
monly happens,  secondary  growths  appear  presently  in 
situations  remote  from  the  original  tumour,  the  type  of  cell 
still  remains  that  proper  to  the  tissue  of  origin,  whatever  be 
the  cellular  characteristics  of  the  organ  in  which  the  secon- 


dary deposits  happen  to  bo  lodged.  This  fact  has  given  the 
death-blow,  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  to  the  doctrine  of 
parasitism  as  the  cause  of  cancer.  For  in  all  known  para- 
sitic diseases  the  type  of  the  structural  changes  induced  by 
the  parasite  remains  fundamentally  the  same  for  any  given 
parasite,  whatever  the  situation.  For  example,  tubercu- 
losis may  originate  in  a  bone,  or  a  joint,  or  the  lung,  or  the 
skin  ;  but  wherever  it  is  found  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  damaged  tissue  conforms  to  type  :  it  exhibits  the  specific 
characters  of  a  tuberculous  inflammation,  whatever  be  the 
cell-type  of  the  structure  attacked.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
analogous  diseases.  The  search  has,  therefore,  been  nar- 
rowed to  some  extent,  and  the  present  position  of  the  problem 
may  be  stated  as  follows. 

Life  connotes  a  perpetual  renewal  of  cells.  For  example, 
a  perpetual  process  of  desquamation  obtains  in  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  skin,  the  integrity  of  the  latter  being  main- 
tained by  a  balanced  growth  of  its  deeper  parts.  Further, 
multiplication  of  cells  in  response  to  stimuli  of  various  kinds 
is  a  common  function  of  the  living  organism.  It  is  a  feature 
of  all  inflammations  and  of  many  natural  processes,  such  as 
lactation.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  the  renewals  and  multi- 
plications are  conducted  under  effective  control  of  some  sort. 
Thus,  suppose  that  a  skin-surface  is  wounded.  The  sur- 
rounding cells  multiply  and  overgrow  the  raw  area,  and 
there  the  multiplication  ceases.  This  is  the  cell-reproduc- 
tion of  repair.  Occasionally,  without  any  known  stimulus, 
an  apparently  automatic  process  of  cell-reproduction  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  tumours ;  masses,  perhaps,  of  large 
size,  but  nevertheless  confined  within  definite  boundaries, 
and  showing  no  tendency  to  invade  and  destroy  the  tissues 
amongst  which  they  lie.  This  is  the  cell-reproduction  of 
the  "  innocent  "  tumours,  fatty  growths,  simple  goitres  and 
the  like.  They  are  the  products  of  the  multiplication  of 
pre-existing  cells,  but  the  over-growth  is  orderly  :  it  repro- 
duces more  or  less  accurately  the  normal  structure  of  the 
tissue  in  which  it  originates,  shows  no  inclination  to  destroy 
the  healthy  tissues  amidst  which  it  lies,  and  never  gives  rise 
to  colonies  in  remote  situations.  Take,  finally,  the  case  of 
cancer.  Here  once  more  we  have  a  growth  derived  from 
pre-existing  cells.  Yet,  although  in  type  the  new  cells  re- 
main faithful  to  their  site  of  origin,  they  are  badly  finished, 
and  their  arrangement  is  in  the  highest  degree  disorderly. 
More  than  this.  The  indeterminate  control  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  the  simple  tumours  is  here  in  abeyance,  no 
limits  are  observed  :  the  new  cells,  endowed  with  a  strange 
prolificity,  invade  and  destroy  the  normal  tissues  about  them, 
and,  gaining  access  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  channels  of 
passage  about  the  bodj',  arteries,  veins,  or  lymphatic  vessels — 
migrate  to  distant  sites,  and  there  effecting  lodgment,  pro- 
ceed to  continue  their  fatal  multiplication. 

Such  are  the  facts.  Under  the  influence  of  some  unknown 
stimulus,  or  alternatively,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
unknown  controlling  agency,  the  faculty  of  reproduction 
inherent  in  all,  or  almost  all,  the  cells  of  the  body  assumes 
an  exaggerated  or  unrestrained  activity,  and  the  result  is 
cancer.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  stimulus,  if  such 
there  be  ?  What,  alternatively,  is  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trol normally  exerted,  and  how  comes  it  to  be  thrown  into 
abeyance  ?  These  are  amongst  the  most  important  problems 
left  outstanding  after  the  negative  accomplishments  of  or- 
ganised cancer-research,  and  it  is  to  a  department  of  one 
of  them  that  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Cropper  have  devoted  their 
book. 

The  association  of  inflammation  with  cell-multiplication 
at  the  damaged  site  has  been  a  commonplace  of  pathology  for 
years.  But  our  ignorance  of  the  exact  stimulus  continues 
complete.  The  authors,  after  a  series  of  observations  upon 
1he  living  cells  of  mammalian  blood,  consider  that  they  have 
identified  the  stimulus,  and  that  it  is  chemical.  That  it  is, 
in  fact,  supplied  by  a  series  of  bodies  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  animal  tissues,  the  very  death  of  a  tissue 
thus  affording  automatically  both  the  signal  and  means  for 
the  making  good  of  the  destroyed  area.  They  hold  that 
upon  the  presence  of  these  various  exciting  substances,  and 
upon  the  proportions  in  which  they  respectively  exist,  de- 
ponds  the  cell-proliferation  both  of  healing  and  of  cancer; 
and  adduce  in  support  of  the  thesis  a  large  number  of  micro- 
photographic  reproductions,  many  of  which  are  of  remark- 
able excellence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  phe- 
nomena observed  are  confirmed  by  other  workers,  and  more 
particularly,  whether  the  interpretations  placed  upon  them 
by  the  authors  meet  with  general  acceptance.  But  what- 
ever the  truth,  Mr.  Ross  and  his  collaborator  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  an  original  research  of  very  considerable 
magnitude  and  suggest! veness. 

Works  upon  diseases  of  the  skin  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
the  reader  wonder,  first,  that  any  single  structure  should  be 
capable  of  supporting  so  vast  a  list  of  misfortunes  as  is  im- 
puted to  the  skin ;  the  second,  that  a  structure  apparently 
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liable  to  so  much  catastri»|>ho  should  ever  remain,  as  fortu- 
nately it  does  For  the  most  pa  it.  throughout  life  an  effectual 
envelope  ami  sh ioltl  for  its  jk  rishahle  contents.  Wo  must 
remember,  however,  thai  though  the  progress  of  knowledge 
undoubtedly  reveals  new  diseases  from  time  to  time,  it  also 
lessens  their  number.  For  the  protean  character  of  one  and 
the  same  disease  makes  it  inevitable  that  individuality 
should  often  be  wrongly  assigned  to  numbers  of  diseased  con- 
ditions which  are,  in  truth,  no  more  than  varied  manifesta- 
tions of  one  disease-process.  Skin  specialists  have  been  pro- 
fuse in  their  terminology  beyond  all  comparison  with  any 
ether  specialists.  The  public  itself  is  largely  responsible, 
for  it  scorns  to  suffer  from  a  disease  without  a  name.  The 
skin,  too,  is  visible.  Hidden  structures  escape  this  verbal 
onslaught  to  a  large  extent,  and  imagination  staggers  at  the 
thought  of  what  would  happen  if,  say,  the  movements  and 
changes  in  colour  and  so  on  of  the  intestine  were  equally 
open  to  continuous  observation.  The  truth  is  that  as  regards 
scientifically  accurate  study,  dermatology  is  somew  hat  younger 
than  most  other  branches  of  medicine,  and  its  catalogues  con- 
tinue  to  be  in  a  proportionately  larger  degree  catalogues  of 
manifestations,  not  of  disease-processes,  and  so  long  as  this 
remains,  it  cannot  escape  being  swamped  with  names. 

None  the  less,  the  authoritative  writers  on  the  subject  do 
not  appear  to  have  done  as  much  as  they  might  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  first  essential  of  a  teacher  is  that 
he  should  present  his  material  as  simply  as  may  be,  and  in 
the  greatest  possible  coherence,  sequence,  and  order ;  and  it 
is  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much  dogma  than 
too  little.  It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  he  should  give 
a  loose  rein  to  his  imagination  and  invent  a  fictitious  order- 
liness from  motives  of  pure  expediency  or  caprice ;  but  the 
good  teacher  will  generally  contrive  so  to  display  the  matter 
in  hand  that  his  disciples  are  able  to  appreciate  the  family 
relationships,  so  to  speak,  of  the  various  items  offered 
them.  The  book  before  us.  though  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  praise,  fails  notably  in  this,  in  at  least  its 
first  140  pages.  Disappointingly,  too,  for  the  author,  after 
giving  in  the  introductory  pages  a  rational,  though  neces- 
sarily partial,  classification  according  to  {etiology  (the  only 
abiding  basis  for  the  classification  of  disease),  forthwith 
throws  it  over,  presumably  because  it  is  incomplete,  and  in 
the  first  main  sub-section  deals  almost  at  random  with  items 
drawn  from  many  classes,  items  whose  only  point  of  com- 
munity is  an  often  vague  anatomical  likeness.  Certainly,  if 
no  other  relationship  between  diseases  can  be  established,  an 
anatomical  classification  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  it 
is  a  poor  thing,  at  best,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  author 
did  not  abide  by  his  original  arrangement,  for  the  result  of 
the  change  is  confusion.  For  the  rest,  the  book* is  obviously 
the  fruit  of  a  large  experience,  and  is  well  translated,  but 
more  adapted  for  reference  than  for  the  systematic  study  of 
dermatology.  There  are  statements  in  it  which  conflict  with 
the  views  current  in  this  country ;  for  example,  the  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  excision  as  a  remedy  for  cutaneous 
epithelioma  will  certainly  not  find  a  general  acceptance  here  ; 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  teacher  is  justified  in  placing 
under  the  one  head,  "Epithelioma",  diseases  so  widely 
different  in  their  clinical  aspects  as  the  relatively  benign 
Rodent  Ulcer  and  the  genuinely  malignant  Squamous- 
celled  Cancer.  But  these  are  small  matters  in  com- 
parison with  the  main  fault.  Dermatology  wants 
simplifying,  and  wants  it  badly.  Those  who  have'  the  pro- 
gress of  the  subject  at  heart  must  pray  for  the  advent  of  some 
large-minded  penetrating  expert  in  this  department,  of  ex- 
ceeding boldness,  untouched  by  any  ambition  to  father  a  new 
disease,  and  determined  to  thrust  away  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  If  such  a  one  were  to  go  through  the 
literature  of  dermatology  with  a  blue  pencil  and  reduce  its 
nomenclature  by  about  one  half,  it  would  be  an  act  of  noble 
"vandalism. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

''France  under  the  Republic."     By  J.  C.  Bracq,  Litt.D.  Iondon: 
Laurie. 

Mr.  Bracq  deserves  some  credit  for  his  attempt  to  justify 
the  ways  of  the  Third  Republic  to  mankind.  That  it  requires 
defence  he  admits  inasmuch  as  he  devotes  half  his  book  to 
an  account  of  the  controversy  with  religion  in  general  and 
the  Church  in  particular.  We  can  hardly  venture  to  hope 
that  the  Catholic  side  of  the  controversy  will  ever  meet  with 
a  fair  hearing  in  this  country,  where  national  prejudice 
stimulated  by  partial  newspapers  is  naturally  inclined  to 
the  support  of  the  French  Government,  However,  we  readily 
concede  to  Mr.  Bracq  that  the  Opposition  in  France  have 
not  deserved  to  succeed,  for  they  have  habitually  conducted 
themselves  in  a  tactless  and  extravagant  and  often  puerile 


fashion.  The  only  hope  for  a  return  to  better  things  is  to  be 
found  in  the  in  reased  capacity  oi  the  moderate  If'  publicans, 
and  there  dues  seem  some  tendency  in  that  direction.  Tim 
complete  collapse  of  the  railway  strike  and  tile  readiness  of 
the  Army  to  respon  I  to  the'  call  of  duty  is  an  indication  that 
anti-militarism  and  revolutionary  tendencies  have  not.  as  yet 

secured  nearly  so  great  a  hold  (  n  the  popular  imagination  as 
many  pessimists,  not  unnaturally,  believed  they  had.  Mr. 
Bracq,  who  writes  more  temperately  than  he  thinks,  appears 
to  believe  that  the  Church  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  misfortunes  of  France,  '['his  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
facts,  as  M.  OHivier  has  quite  recently  shown  in  his  articles 
in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ".  Mr.  Bracq  is  much  too 
kind  to  M.  Combes,  who  no  doubt  had  ability,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  sinister  figures  who  have  appeared  in  French  politics. 
His  reasoning  in  excuse  of  M.  Combes'  conduct  as  to  the 
Church  would  justify  any  act  of  spoliation  in  the  world's 
history.  Condemnation  of  the  reckless  and  shameful  per- 
secution carried  on  by  the  Government,  by  M.  Combes  in  par- 
ticular, against  all  those  who  ventured  to  show  any  attach- 
ment to  religion  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Civil  Service 
is  singularly  lacking  in  the  writer's  sketch  of  this  contro- 
versy. It  cannot  therefore  be  considered  in  the  least  as  a 
fair  summary  or  as  conveying  an  adequate  account  of  this 
lamentable  episode.  To  speak  of  the  "  Tammany-like  grasp- 
ing propensities  "  of  the  religious  Orders,  and  to  omit  all 
reference  to  the  frequent  pecuniary  scandals  in  which  French 
Deputies  and  Senators  have  been  involved  shows  how  little 
impartiality  Mr.  Bracq  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  task. 
His  book  does,  however,  contain  a  good  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation. The  growth  of  French  prosperity  and  the  general 
amenity  of  existence  in  the  country  since  1871  he  proves  by 
figures,  and  it, is  no  doubt  remarkable.  France  is  not  decadent 
in  this  way.  What  observers  note  is  a  loss  of  patriotic  fibre 
and  ambition  and  a  decay  of  civic  virtue  and  moral  force 
which  is  inevitable  when  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  to 
destroy  all  religion.  The  kind  of  nebulous  Theism  which  the 
best-intentioned  "reformers"  are  trying  to  substitute  for  it 
is  to  be  found  here  in  a  chapter  giving  extracts  from  school 
manuals  exemplifying  the  "moral  teaching."  offered  the 
French  child  in  lieu  of  that  of  the  Church.  In  one  matter 
we  heartily  concur  with  the  author.  There  still  remains  in 
France  an  unaffected  admiration  for  intellectual  eminence  in 
any  form,  while  the  State  is  applauded  for  subsidising  artistic 
enterprise  in  a  way  impossible  here.  In  such  respects 
French  civilisation  far  outstrips  our  own. 

"The  Philosophy  of  a  Don."    By  G.  F.  Abbott.    London:  Swift. 
1911.    5s.  net. 

Imagine  a  leading  article  from  the  "  Spectator  "  come  to 
visible  life,  and  exquisitely  conscious  of  what  it  really  is. 
There  you  have  this  book  of  Mr.  Abbott.  The  imaginary' 
writer  is  a  Don  of  Oxbridge  who  discourses  variously  with 
another  person  of  the  name  of  Shav.  In  explaining  his  views 
the  Don,  with  felicitous  irony,  exposes  them.  Shav,  on  his 
side,  is  equally  an  instrument  of  the  author's  ironic  purpose, 
and  the  two  between  them  have  some  extremely  pleasing 
discussions  ;  for  Shav  is  a  heretic,  who  never  agrees  with  the 
Don  about  anything.  In  my  pages,  says  the  Don,  the  reader 
is  "  sure  to  find  a  restatement  of  things  already  well-known, 
rather  than  guesses  at  things  that  are  scarce  worth  know- 
ing, balance  rather  than  brilliance,  reason  rather  than 
rhetoric,  fact  rather  than  point.  The  effect,  I  acknowledge, 
may  be  somewhat  depressing".  These  sentences  have  the 
rather  thin  but  agreeable  flavour  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Abbott  is  level  with  modern  thought,  and  has,  we  sus- 
pect, definite  views  somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  mind  ;  but 
he  writes  of  all  things  as  a  spectator.  His  satire  bites 
rather  like  the  asp  of  Cleopatra — - 

....  as  a  lover's  pinch 
That  hurts  but  is  desired. 
It  is  rather  of  the  temper  of  the  Don  himself  :  "I  dislike, 
all  that  is  emphatic ;  strong  convictions  jar  upon  me  as 
painfully  as  do  high-pitched  notes  or  over-pronounced 
colours ;  and  anything  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  enthu- 
siasm is  apt  to  upset  my  digestion  ". 

"The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber-Growing.''    By  "W.  Wicherley.  London: 
West  Strand  Publishing  Co.    1911.    5s.  net. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  book  dealing  with  a  technical  sub- 
ject, even  though,  like  rubber-planting,  it  be  one  of  general 
interest,  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  make  no 
pretence  to  be  experts.  In  Mr.  Wichefley's  hands  rubber 
growing  is  touched  with  romance,  and  whilst  he  has  much  to 
say  that  will  appeal  chiefly  to  the  planter,  he  says  many 
things  that  will  interest  the  botanist,  the  agriculturist, 
and  the  man  who  has  put  his  money  into  plantation  com- 
panies. His  views  are  often  controversial  ;  for  instance,  on 
such  questions  as  wide  cr  close  planting  and  the  manu- 
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faeturing  merits  of  Ceara.  Whether  Mr.  Wicherley  is  right 
or  wrong  only  experience  can  prove.  Rubber  growing  is  still 
in  its  early  stages,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  he  has  some 
very  good  reasons  to  advance  for  his  faith  in  the  Manihot 
Glaziovii.  The  illustrations  are  valuable  because  they  are 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Wicherley  himself  in  order 
to  make  his  points  clearer. 


"  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    1  Juillet. 

The  most  striking  article  in  this  number  is  on  the  present 
social  condition  in  Gascon;  a  propos  especially  of  the  falling- 
off  of  the  borth-rate.  Dr.  Labat,  the  writer,  contributed  an 
equally  remarkable  paper  about  two  years  ago  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  economic  condition  of  the  same  district.  This 
article  is  a  most  scathing  indictment  of  existing  conditions, 
the  anti-religious  policy  of  the  Republic  and  the  education 
system.  In  his  earlier  paper  Dr.  Labat  deplored  the  steady 
drift  of  the  population  to  the  towns;  he  now  points  out  how 
the  absence  of  all  sense  of  duty  is  sapping  the  foundations 
of  morality  among  the  rural  population.  People  are  much 
less  occupied  in  raising  their  intellectual  level  than  in  en- 
joying what  they  possess  ;  both  bourgeois  and  peasant 
think  less  about  the  family  and  more  about  themselves.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  population  is  becoming  less  healthy, 
while  the  men  spend  their  time  in  cafes  and  less  reputable 
places.  The  bicycle  gives  the  peasant  an  easy  means  of 
access  to  the  town,  and  in  some  way  or  other  money  will  be 
obtained  to  buy  it.  If  this  is  the  state  of  things  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  nature  has  been  so  bountiful  it  may  well 
be  worse  elsewhere.    The  outlook  is  not  hopeful. 


THE  JULY  REVIEWS. 

The  "  Army  Review  "  (published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff). — The  Army  Council  have 
made  a  departure  in  issuing  a  shilling  magazine.  Official 
publications  of  this  nature  are  hardly  likely  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  public  ;  and  thus  no  doubt  the  Council  is  wise  in 
stating  that  "it  is  not  contemplated  that  contributions 
should  be  paid  for".  The  articles  published  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  official  or  as  carrying  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  ;  but  "  where  exception  is  taken  to  the  opinions  of 
an  author,  reservations  will  be  made  as  required  ".  This,  of 
course,  is  only  the  right  that  every  journal  reserves  to  itself  ; 
but  from  what  we  know  of  the  Government's  methods  of 
stifling  adverse  criticism,  and  acquiring  so-called  expert 
opinion  to  back  them  up,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  the  pages 
of  the  "  Army  Review  "  will  be  adorned  by  much  frank  or 
independent  matter.  The  present  number,  however,  ion- 
tains  several  interesting  articles,  and  a  large  number  of 
military  books  are  briefly  reviewed. 

The  Jul\  reviews  went  to  press  in  the  midst  of  the  Corona- 
tion festivities,  so  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  they  con- 
tain little  politics.  A  scathing  article  in  the  "National" 
headed  "  George  V  or  Asquith  I  ?"  denounces  the  Radical 
attitude  towards  the  King  in  proposing  to  call  upon  him  to 
name  500  "sweeps"  to  the  Peerage,  and  contends  that  the 
Radical  camarilla  mistake  his  Majesty's  character  if  they 
think  they  will  make  of  him  their  "  walking  delegate."  In 
the  "Fortnightly  Review"  Mr.  Baumann  writes  incisively 
of  the  deadlock  and  its  remedies.  One  of  these  remedies  is 
the  joint  session  ;  but  this.  Mr.  Baumann  argues, 
is  no  solution,  for  a  joint  session  means  a  Con- 
servative victory.  Another  is  the  Referendum.  Mr. 
Baumann  sees  here  a  destruction  of  representative  Govern- 
ment:  "It  is  the  wise  observation  of  Savile,  Marquess  of 
Halifax,  that  those  who  will  not  undergo  the  difficulty  of 
understanding,  must-  undergo  the  danger  of  trusting.  This 
rnaxim  is  the  very  foundation  of  representative  Government. 
...  It  was  precisely  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  plebiscite, 
or  referendum,  that  the  modern  device  of  representative 
government  was  invented.  As  the  electors  cannot  understand 
more  than  the  general  principles  and  broad  outlines  of  policy, 
they  are  to  trusl  their  representatives,  largely  and  generously 
and  patiently  to  trust  them,  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
trusteeship.  A  re  nr  mbers  of  Parliament  to  keep  running  back 
to  their  constituents  every  time  a  difficulty  crops  up,  and  to 
cry  out,  What  do  you  think  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  Bill  ? 
Why.  the  best  of  their  constitui  nt  1  will  answer,  "  What  did 
we  elect  y«  11  for  ?  What  are  we  paying  you  £4C0  a  year  for? 
Go  back,  and  do  your  own  business,  and  leave  me  to  do  mine  ". 
A  third  solution  of  the  deadlock  is  to  swamp  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, "  as  much  an  act  of  violence  as  to  eji  ct  the  same  number 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  Guards".  The  fourth  solution  is  a 
limitation  by  statute  of  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
Provided  that  reasonable  amendment';  to  t he  Parliament  Bill 
are  accepted  by  the  Radicals.  Mr.  Baumann  sees  here  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem.    Money  Eills  must  be  budgets,  and 


nothing  more;  and  "Bills  altering  the  fundamental  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  the  unity  of  Parliament,  the  Monarchy, 
the  administration  of  justice,  ought  to  be  excepted  ".  With 
amendments  like  these  the  Parliament  Bill  is  the  best  of  a  bad 
business.  The  writer  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
attempted  solution  by  reconstitution  of  the  Upper  House. 
The  most  notable  portion  of  this  article  is  the  last,  where 
Mr.  Baumann,  whose  view  has  all  through  been  extremely 
pessimistic,  urges  the  Lords  to  insist  on  the  amendments  and 
force  an  election  on  the  issue:  "  If  the  alternative  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  Bill  without  amendments  or  a  general 
election,  the  duty  of  the  peers  might  well  be,  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances, to  insist  upon  their  amendments  ".  Among  the 
"  new  circumstances  "  he  reckons  that  the  Government  is  on 
a  falling  tide,  and  is  conscious  of  a  rapid  change  in  the  feeling 
of  the  country  during  the  last  few  months. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray 
Macdonald  writes  of  Federal  Home  Rule,  recalling  the  letters 
of  Pacificus.  He  urges  that  Home  Rule  all  round  if  once 
accepted  as  a  principle  would  make  the  solution  of  the 
"crisis"  easier.  Since  Parliament  would  by  delegation 
lose  largely  of  its  powers,  the  bone  over  which  the  quarrel  is 
being  fought  would  thereby  be  less  "  of  a  great  and  weighty 
size  ",  as  Christy  said  of  the  eggs.  It  is  an  ingenious  plea. 
Mr.  Macdonald  bases  his  case  for  federation  largely  on  the 
present  congestion  of  business  at  Westminster  and  on  the  loss 
of  power  by  Parliament  to  the  Cabinet  which  this  congestion 
means.  Another  article  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  is 
an  urgent  protest  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  against  the  desrjotism 
of  the  Labour  party  as  instanced  in  the  new  Trade  Union 
Bill.  His  main  contention  is  that  the  Bill  gives  the  inde- 
pendent workman  only  an  illusory  protection  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Labour  caucus.  His  instances  of  past 
tyranny,  and  inferences  from  them,  show  only  too  clearly  how 
the  Bill  would  work  in  practice.  Here  is  one  point  of  many  : 
"One  of  the  most  valuable  services  'which  a  Trade  Union 
renders  to  its  members  is  the  assistance  given  in  obtaining 
employment.  A  Trade  Union  is  an  employment  bureau 
which  the  Government  Labour  Exchanges  have  not  yet  super- 
seded. If  a  man  makes  himself  obnoxious  to  the  officials  of 
the  Union — who  are  nearly  all  Socialists — they  can  quite 
easily  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  job  ". 
The  Bill,  in  fact,  for  the  working  man  undoes  the  Ballot 
Act :  "  Every  conceivable  precaution  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent an  employer  from  intimidating  his  workpeople.  No 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  a  Trade  Union  official  from 
intimidating  the  rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  his  Society, 
through  the  power  which  he  possesses  of  retarding  or  advanc- 
ing a  man's  chances  of  obtaining  employment". 

Professor  L.  T.  Hobl.ouse,  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  ", 
has  discovered  that  the  United  Statts  of  America  is 
regenerate  :  "  The  impression  left  on  most  of  us  by  the  Press, 
by  conversation,  by  all  the  thousand-and-one  influences  by 
which  ideas  of  another  country  are  filtered  through,  was  that, 
taken  as  it  stands,  the  United  States  was  to  be  regarded  as 
an  example  of  the  comparative  failure  of  democracy  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  the  failure  lay  dee])  in  the  individual- 
istic temper  of  the  people,  and  their  satisfaction  with  com- 
mercial and  material  ideals.  This  view  of  American  life  is, 
to  say  the  least,  partial  and  one-sided.  It  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  fair  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  unfair 
to-day.  To  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  public  opinion,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
throughout  the  Union  Americans  are  deeply  discontented 
with  things  as  they  are.  They  are  in  full  revolt  against  the 
domination  of  capital.  Far  from  acquiescing  in  political 
corruption,  they  have  become  more  acutely  sensitive  to  it  than 
we  are.  ...  In  a  word,  the  American  "  intellectual  "  has 
swallowed  all  his  formulse.  He  no  longer  believes  his  country 
to  have  attained  perfection  at  a  stroke  through  the  wisdom 
of  its  original  legislators.  He  sees  it  struggling  with 
problems  1  f  the  utmost  difficulty;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  superbly  confident  that  in  the  end  it  is  goins  to  win  out  ". 
The  people  who  believe  devoutly  in  the  new  arbitration  treaty 
will  b  ■  L'lad  to  hear  it. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  contains  two  articles  of 
great  importance  for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
spects of  Young  Turkey.  Sir  Edwin  Pears  takes  a  hopeful 
view  of  the  future,  while  Dr.  Dillon's  forecast  is  of  a  most 
gloomy  nature.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  where  two  such 
distinguished  doctors  disagree,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  both 
are  at  one  as  to  the  nature  of  the  blunders  already  com- 
mitted in  the  Yemen,  in  the  Hauran,  and  in  Albania.  Sir 
Edwin  successfully  vindicates  the  character  of  certain  lead- 
ins  members  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  for  independence,  and 
believes  tint  with  patience  the  Turkish  Revolution  will  be 
justified  of  its  children.  Dr.  Dillon  believes  the  situation 
will  not  materially  improve,  giving  as  his  reason  that  Turks 
are  Turks  anil  not  Semites  or  Aryans.      Against  this  Sir 
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Kdwin  arum's  that  t lit*  I'ivihIi  ami  Knjjlish  Revolutions 
took  many  years  to  work  out.  They  were  not,  however,  com 
plicated  by  religious  dillieulties  inherent  in  a  country  where 
Mohammedans  rule.  Whatever  view  be  taken,  few  will 
differ  from  him  in  deploring  that  British  influence  in 
Constantinople  has  sunk  to  its  present  low  ebb.  If  his  cards 
were  not  as  strong  as  the  German's,  our  representative  might 
have  played  them  more  adroitly.  The  better  element  anions; 
the  Young  Turks  should  have  been  advised  and  encouraged. 
Clearly  it  looks  like  incompetence  or  apathy,  which  should  be 
dealt  with  vigorously. 

The  subject  of  the  month,  of  course,  is  Thackeray. 
Naturally  the  "  Cornhill  comes  first  with  some  of 
Thackeray's  hitherto  unpublished  work.  "  Cockney  Travels  " 
is  journalism  whose  quality  is  not  matched  to-day.  It  is  not 
great  work.  The  paper  is  written  with  a  large,  free,  careless 
hand  ;  but  there  is  the  feeling  as  we  read  of  a  big  personality 
behind.  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  any  single  passage  : 
the  writer  is  not  making  phrases  or  cameo  effects.  But  there 
is  refreshment  in  these  pages.  The  other  MS.  published  in 
the  "Cornhill"  is  the  fragment  of  a  mediaeval  romance 
planned  but  never  finished  by  Thackeray.  It  is  worth  read- 
ing as  a  literary  curiosity. 

In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Mr.  H.  J.  Cheales  recalls 
a  fortnight  with  Thackeray  on  the  Cunard  liner  "Canada," 
on  his  way  to  deliver  his  lectures  on  the  English  Humorists 
to  the  Americans.  On  the  same  boat  were  Arthur  Clough 
and  Russell  Lowell — a  distinguished  cargo.  In  the  "Fort- 
nightly Review  "  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  writes  of  Bowes  (ne 
Stoney),  the  original  of  Barry  Lindon;  and  in  the  same 
Review  Mr.  Rowland  Grey  has  a  pleasant  article  on 
Thackeray's  boy  characters. 

Wagner  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  are  lions  of  the  month.  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman  writes  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  of  the 
"  Autobiography  ",  taking  up  the  cause  of  unhappy  Minna 
with  considerable  vigour.  It  was  her  misfortune  that  Wagner 
wrote  great  music,  and  was  an  extremely  articulate  person 
into  the  bargain.  We  know  everything  to  her  discredit,  and 
it  is  only  chivalrous  and  right  to  point  to  the  other  side — a 
side  implicit  in  many  passages  of  supreme  egoism  in  the 
(Continued  on  2)c"Je 
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"  Autobiography  ".  In  the  "  English  Review"  the  letters 
of  Wagner  to  his  schoolfellow  Apel  continue,  and  an  extremely 
lively  series  it  is.  AY.  S.  Gilbert  is  the  subject  of  "  Black- 
wood's "  musings  ".  "  Blackwood  "  has  no  doubt  of  Gilbert 
and  his  place  in  history  :  "  The  British  drama  has  fallen  upon 
evil  day-.  It  has  ptit  on  the  suits  of  a  sober  puritanism.  It  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  it  incurs  the  censure  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain — not  for  the  exaggerated  gaiety  of  spirit  which 
lightened  our  stage  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  but  for 
a  smug  and  mournful  impropriety,  introduced  on  purpose  to 
outrage  the  public,  and  to  prove  what  bold,  brave  free-lances 
are  the  writers  of  our  plays.  .  .  .  The  late  W.  S.  Gilbert 
belonged  to  an  earlier,  happier  age.  He  saw  no  harm  in 
the  comic  spirit.  He  did  not  disdain  to  amuse  those  who 
listened  to  his  plays  or  read  his  ballads.  .  .  .  He  will  pre- 
sently emerge  again  into  the  full  light  of  popularity  as  our 
one  writer  of  comedies  since  Sheridan,  as  the  representative 
dramatist  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  ". 

One  of  the  most  striking  articles  of  the  month  is 
the  discourse  of  Mr.  Figgis  on  Falstaff's  nose  in  the 
"  English  Review  ".  Every  Shakespeare  commentator  has 
accejted  and  praised  Theobald's  emendation,  "  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields  ".  Mr. 
Figgis  argues  forcibly  for  the  old  reading,  "  a  table  of  greene 
fields  ".  Shakespeare  was,  it  seems,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Green  Cloth  :  "  Imagine  the  picture  that  Shakespeare  had 
before  his  eye  !  At  his  attendance  before  the  Board  of  Green 
Cloth  he  would  have  seen  quill  pens  lying  on  the  table,  with 
their  white  edges  erect  upon  the  cloth — frail  and  slender, 
like  fairy  scythes  on  ?.n  emerald  meadow.  ...  In  whatever 
manner  the  vision  swept  through  his  mind,  the  image  required 
is  quite  distinct  and  clear.  Moreover,  it  only  demands  the 
alteration  of  one  word,  and  would  read  :  '  for  after  I  saw 
him  fumble  with  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile 
upon  his  finger's  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way  :  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  fields'.  How 
startling  and  vivid  is  the  picture  that  forthwith  is  awaked. 
What  a  well  of  tears  bubbles  to  the  brim  of  the  soul  at  the 
thought  ■  f  gay,  fat,  old  Falstaff  brought  so  low  that  his  nose 
may  be  likened  to  a  quill  pen,  so  thin  and  frail  had  it  become. 
How  inevitably  the  eye  sees  the  picture  of  a  quill  pen  lying 
on  a  green  table,  sharp,  slender,  and  deathly  white  !  How 
the  heavt  is  gripped  almost  to  terror  "  !  We  must  confess 
to  being  rudely  shaken  from  our  old  persistent  faith  in  that 
"  inaugural  conjecture  of  a  gentleman  sometime  deceased  " 
incorporated  by  Theobald  in  the  text. 

Lord  Dunsany  in  the  "National"  has  a  charming  and 
suggestive  essay  on  "  Romance  and  the  Modern  Stage  "  :  "  the 
kind  of  drama  that  we  most  need  to-day  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  kind  that  will  build  new  worlds  for  the  fancy,  for  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  body  needs  sometimes  a  change  of  scene. 
And  though,  speaking  generally,  contemporary  drama  is 
rather  conventional  than  fantastic,  yet  luckily  now  and  then 
a  few  poets  make  these  new  worlds  for  us  " — one  of  them,  we 
may  add.  being  Lord  Dunsany  himself. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Giant  Hevea  Brasiliensis  at  Heneratgoda,  Ceylon. 

Para  Trees  :  5^  years  old  ;   15  feet  by  10  feet  ;  tapped  on  half- 
herring-bone  system  of  bark  excision. 

Para  Trees  :  25  years  old  ;  8  feet  by  10  feet  ;  tapped  principally 
by  bark  incision. 

Para  :  vertical  tapping  system  to  reduce  bark  excision  and  increase 
yield. 

Pollarded  Para  Tree  :  showing  vigorous  shoots  and  extraordinary 
girth. 

Young  Tp.ees  decapitated  by  storm  throwing  out  healthy 
new  shoots. 

This  Author  showing  correct  way  of  tapping  M.  Glaziovii. 
An  East  African  Plantation  :  the  Mkumbi. 
How  not  to  grow  Ceara. 

How  not  to  tap  Ceara  :  effect  of  bark  excision  on  young  tree. 

Ceara  Tree  :  z\  years  old  ;  effect  of  wrong  tapping 

Ceara  Tree  :   20  years  old  ;  yields  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  of  rubber  per 
annum. 

Castilloa  Elastica  :  yield  4  oz.  per  tree. 

Castilloa  Elastica  :  7  years  old  ;  yield  2  oz.  per  tree. 

Funtumia  Elastica  :  7  years  old  ;  not  yet  fit  to  tap. 

High-tapping  Funtumia  (Mabira  Forest). 

Manihot  Dichotoma  :  wrongly  tapped  ;  tree  dying. 

Correct  Method  of  Tapping  M.  Dichotoma. 

Leaves  of  Manihot  Dichotoma,  showing  extraordinary  varieties 
in  type. 

M.  Dichotoma  :  effect  of  wind  and  storm  on  wide  planting. 
Ceara  :  effect  of  close  planting. 

Jelutong  tree  (Pulo-Rimau,  Sumatra)  showing  native  tapping. 


The  Financier  says:  —  "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
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just  added,  1/-  net. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  SALMON 


OTHER    VOLUMES    PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  G.  B.  Raw  linos. 
ANIMAL  LIFE.    By  G.  Lindsay. 
COTTON  PLANT. 

By  F.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
ECLIPSES. 

By  G.  F.  Chamiif.rs,  F.R.A.S. 
ELECTRICITY.    By  J.  Mumro. 
WEATHER. 

By  G.  F.  Chamiikbs,  F.R.A.S. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Rev.  I'kof.  Henslow. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

Fv  Edward  Clodd. 
GERM  LIFE  :  TACTERIA. 

By  H.  W.  Conn. 
THE  BRITISH  RACE.  By  I.  Ml-nro. 
THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 

By  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
THE  STORY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY.    By  Joseph  Jacob. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 

By  E.  A.  Martin,  F.G.S. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
BIRD  LIFE,    By  W.  B.  Pycraft. 
THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 

By  H.  G.  Sf.eley,  F.G.S. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

tBy  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
EXTINCT  CIVILISATION  OF  THE 
EAST.  By  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

THE  STARS. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
THE  MIND. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

By  James  Rodwav,  F.L.S. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  P.  L.  Wateriiouse. 
THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  E.  D.  Prich,  F.G.S. 
PLANT  LIFE.    By  Grant  Allen. 


Profusely  Illustrated.   Price  Is.  net  each  (postage  2d.  extra) 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  Publishers,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BlOGRATHY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Hall  (S.  M.  Mitra).  Longmans, 

Green.    16s.  net. 
Michel  De  Montaigne  (Edith  Siehel).    Constable.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Master  Christopher  (Mrs.  Henry  De  la  Pasture).    Smith,  Elder. 
6s. 

The  Long  Roll  (Mary  Johnston).    Constable.  6s. 
The  Maid's  Comedy.    Swift.    3s.  6d.  net. 

In    Highland    Harbours   with    Para    Handy    (Hugh  Foulis). 

Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.    Is.  net. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Leopards  (Albert  Dorrington).    Mills  and  Boon. 

6s. 

Queed  (Henry  Sydnor  Harrison).    Constable.  6s. 
While  Caroline  was  Growing  (Josephine  Daskam  Bacon).  Mac- 
millan.  6*. 

The  Glory  of  Clementine  Wing  (William  J.  Locke).    Lane.  6s. 
A  String  of  Beads  (Jittie  Horlick).    Duckworth.  6«. 
Tom  Stapleton,  the  Boy  Scout  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton).  Blackie. 
3s.  6d. 

History. 

A  History  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  a.d.  1204-1539    (Sir  James  K. 

Fowler).    The  Car  Illustrated. 
Mediaeval  Europe  (H.  W.  C.  Davis).    Williams  and  Norgate. 

1*.  net. 

The  Home  of  Evangeline  (A.  L.  Pringle).    The  Angelus  Companv. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs  (Alexander  Moret).  Putnams. 
7s.  6tl.  net. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  (edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    9s.  net. 

Reprints. 

Vanished  Arizona  (Martha  Summeihayes).    Salem  :  The  Salem 
Press. 

Virginia  Perfect  (Peggy  Webling).    Methuen.    Is.  net. 
The  Intellectual  Life   (Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton)  ;   South  Sea 
Bubbles  (The  Earl  and  the  Doctor) ;  Letters  from  Hell.  A 
Poor  Man's  House  (Stephen  Reynolds).    Macmillan.    Is.  net 
each. 

Premieres    Poesies  1829  a  1835  (Alfred    De    Musset)  ;  Chefs 
D'CEuvre  (Diderot).   Dent.    Is.  net  each. 

School  Books. 

The  Junior  Scientific  Geography  (Ellis  W.  Heaton).    Ralph.  Is. 
net. 

Matriculation  Directory  No.  58,  June  1911.    Cambridge  :  Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Press.    Is.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Little  Dream  (John  Galsworthy).    Duckworth.    Is.  net. 
Oda  Para  La  Ooronacioii  (Amada  O'Donell).    Nutt.    6d.  net. 
The  Call  of  the  Past  (A.  R.  Cochran).    Simpkin,  Marshall.  Is. 
net. 

An  Old  Maid's  Birthday  (T.  C.  Macnaghten).  Mathews.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Report  on  the  Agriculture  and  Soils  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 

Sussex  (A.  D.  Hall).    Board  of  Agriculture.    2s.  6d. 
Anti-Socialist  Union.    Anti-Socialist.  2s. 
Britain  and  Sea  Law  (T.  Baty).    Bell.  Is. 

Going  about  the  Country  with  your  Eyes  Open  (Owen  Jones). 

Pearson.    2-.  net. 
Hebrew  Satire  (J.  Chotzner).    Keran  Paul.    5s.  net. 
Irish  Unionist  Poc  ket-Book.  The.    Dublin  :  Unionist  Association. 
Talks  about  Ourselves  (Kathleen  Falmouth).  Routledge.    Is.  6d. 

net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  : — Leinster's  Magazine  Is.  ; 
The  National  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Book  Monthly,  6d.  ; 
Harper's.  Is.  ;  The  Army  Review.  Is. ;  The  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record.  6d. ;  The  East  and  West.  Is. :  The  Socialist  Review, 
6d.;  The  Musical  Times,  3r/. ;  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review, 
5s.;  United  Serviie  Magazine,  2s. ;  The  Century,  Is.  4rf. ; 
The  Financial  Beview  of  Reviews,  Is.;  The  Westminster 
Review,  2s.  6d.  :  The  Hibbert  Journal.  2s.  6d.  ;  luercure  de 
France,  1  jr.  50;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  //•. ;  The  Art 
Journal,  Is.  6d.  ;  The  English  Church  Review,  6d. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite    PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS     ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  Lcndon. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  KINGS. 

By  WILLIAM  DUNN. 

WITH  MANY  ILLUSTRATIONS  and  of  much  interest 

QUARTO       ...      6s.  6d. 

RICKMANS,  35  Walbrook,  London,  E.C. 


8  Julv,  icji  i 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  Is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 
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"  Saturday 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1'd. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD., 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

LA  REVUE  POLITIQUE  ET  LITTERAIRE 


FONDEE  EN  1863.   —    WREfiTEIIR  :   FELIX  DuMOULIN. 


Est  a  la  tete  des  Revues  francaises  —  depuis  pris  d'un  demi-sitcle  — 

■J  par  l'honorabilite,  la  variete  et  l'eclat  de  sa  redaction. 

Chaque  semaine  elle  publie  de  brillants  articles  diplomahques  et 
politiques;  une  noupelle  ou  un  roman  ;  de  spirituelles  critiques  litte- 
raire,  dramaiique  et  artistique ;  des  etudes  d'histoire,  de  philoso- 
phic; une  poesic;  une  chronique  sur  la  vie  parisienne  ;  etc. 

Ses  collaborateurs  sont  des'  'Membres  de  l'Academie  francaise, 
de  l'lnstitut,  du  Parlement,  de  l'Universite,  etc. 

lLlle  est  indispensable  aux  Anglais,  qui  desirent  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  la  litterature,  de  l'art  et  de  la  politique  de  la  France. 

Abonnement  :  six  mois,  20  fr.;  un  an,  35  fr. 
,      PARIS  —  41  bis.  rue  de  Chateaudun  —  PARIS 

NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 


Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office^ 
3s.  lOd.  post  free. 
THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S  LIST. 


/UST  PUBLISHED. 
STANFORD'S  INDEXED  ATLAS  OF 
THE  COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 

With  parts  of  the  adjacent  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 

On  the  Scale  of  Four  Indies  to  a  Mile. 

With  a  Preface  by  SIR  LAURENCE  GOMME,  and  an 
Index  of  upwards  of  12,000  names. 

This  coniprelienMve  detailed  Alias  of  37  beautifully  engraved  map-sections, 
printed  in  colours,  will  be  found  indispensable  alike  to  residents  and  visitors. 

Price,  strongly  bound  in  attractive  Red  Clotb,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Presentation  binding,  Half  Morocco,  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Prospectus  gratis  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

STANFORD'S  HANDY  GAME  BOOK 
AND  SHOOTING  DIARY. 

This  neat,  compact  game  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  sports- 
man who  appreciates  the  utility  and  pleasure  of  keeping  detailed  records  for 
reference  in  the  future. 

Size  7I  x  5A  inches,  oblong,  with  110  openings,  and  suggestions  for  use. 

Bound  in  stiff  Roan,  and  lettered,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

Descriptive  Leaflet  gratis  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  HANDY  GUIDE  TO  NORWAY. 

By  THOMAS  B.  WILLSON,  LL.D.,  M.A. 
With   Appendices   on    History,   Fishing,   Photography,  Glacier 
Climbing  and  Cycling,  and  full  particulars  as  to  Hotels, 
Routes,  &c. 


Sixth  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised.  With 
306  pages.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 


Maps  and  12  Illustrations. 


LONDON : 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13  &  14,  Long-  Acre,  W.C. 

Cartographer  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  — Daily  Graphic. 
I  |kl  f^^^  WiM  "  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 

mmKJ  1^1  *J  \J  1^1  "  Particularly  good." - Academy 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 

-Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  BIdeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads.  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS.  1/-  each, 

Post  free  jrom  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


the  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  early 
medical  works,  the  property  of  Joseph  frank  payne, 
m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  (deceased). 

ATESSRS.   SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 

1V1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C-,  on  Wednesday,  July  12  and  Two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
preci<ely,  the  valuable  and  extensive  COLLECTION  of  EARLY  MEDICAL 
WORKS  (including  Anatomy  and  Surgery),  also  a  large  and  important  Collection 
of  Tracts  and  Books  on  Pestilence  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century, the  Property  of  JOSEPH  FRANK  PAYNE.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (deceased), 
Hon.  Fellow  cf  Magdalen  Ccllege,  Oxford,  Emeritus  Harveian  Professor,  Librarian 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
late  President  of  the  Pathological,  Epidemiological,  and  Dermitological  Societies. 

The  whole  Collection  comprised  in  the  Catalogue  will  be  offered  first  in  One  Lot. 
but  if  the  reserved  price  be  not  realised,  the  Collection  will  immediately  be  sold 
separately  in  lots  as  catalogued. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  HILTON-PRICE  COLLECTION  OF  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  and  Two  Following  Days,  and  on  Monday, 
July  17,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the  important  and 
extensive  COLLECTION  of  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES,  the  property  of  the 
late  F.  G.  HILTON-PRICE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  &c. 
(sold  by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  tw«  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had.  Copies  illustrated  with 
30  plates,  half-a-crown  each. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  July  17,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  including  important  Collections 
ol  Letters  addressed  to  Sydney  Lady  Morgan  and  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  from 
Lafayette,  Carlyle,  Browning,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  etc.  :  fine  Letters  from  Shelley 
and  Byron  to  John  Taaffe  ;  Autograph  Songs  by  Robert  Burns,  a  Series  of  Eleven 
Holograph  Letters  from  William  Pitt,  Early  Deeds  relating  to  Leicestershire ; 
Letters  from  Washington,  Nelson,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Wagner,  George  Meredith, 
Swinburne,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  &c.  ;  Miscellaneous  Collections  and  Autograph 
Albums. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.     Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"LAMB"  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


International  RUBBER  and 
Allied  Trades  EXHIBITION 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL 

P'Urcn  :  Prandtnt  ; 

His  Majesty  ihc  King.    Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G. 


OPEN  Daily  from  n  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
  to  and  including  14th  July.   


Admission  Is. 

International    RUBBER  CONGRESS 

commenced  Monday,  3rd  July. 

Miss  D.  PULTON,  Secretary,  A.  STAINES  MANDERS, 

73  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  Manager. 
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NOW  READY. 


THE 

Leaning  Spire 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

"I  have  read  these  stories  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
interest.  They  possess  fine 
literary  qualities  and  are  im= 
mensely  far  removed  from  the 
present  average." 

LUCAS  MALET. 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  E.C.,  ^  j ^ 


and  all  Booksellers, 


net. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


%*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
m  WORLDLY  "  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

THIS  WEEK'S  CONTENTS  INCLUDE:— 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  RUBBER  EXHIBITION. 

WHEN     RUBBER    IS     AT    ITS  WORST. 


Anglo-Java  Possibilities. 

RESEARCH  AND  THE  PRODUCER. 
Potts,  M.Sc. 


By  H.  E. 


RUBBER  SEED   OIL  AND   ITS  COMMERCIAL 
POSSIBILITIES.    By  W.  Wicherley,  F.R.H.S. 

TALI  AYER,  CENTRAL  SUMATRA,  AND  KERAIA 
MEETINGS.   

One  Penny  of  all  Newsagents. 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE   "  IMPERIAL "  EDITION 


OF 


The  WORKS  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH 

rjIHE   GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY   bog   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEYEREL 
EYAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONA 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BE AUCH AMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  - generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes. 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Yol.  1 
POEMS.    Yol.  2 

The  works  of  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride  ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.  However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE  ON  YERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.  The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their  beautiful  half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded  monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name  , 


Address 
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There  is  always 


A  NEW 


MILLS  &  BOON 


NOVEL 


Daily  Chronicle. — "  Once  again,  it  is  the  above-named  enterprising  firm  [Mills  &  Boon]  that  brings  cause  for 

rejoicing  to  the  reviewer." 


Another  Brilliant  First  Novel. 


MASTERING 
FLAME 


Anon. 


Times  (First  Review)  Complete  Notice  : 

u  This  is  the  first  novel  of  a  young  writer  who  unquestionably  has  gifts  which 
should  lead  to  excellence.  The  scene  is  partly  China,  where  Randal  Wayne  is 
Consul  at  Hong-Kong  ;  but  Wayne  and  most  of  the  characters  are  American, 
and  part  of  the  story  is  in  the  States;  and  what  is  told  is  the  development  ol" 
the  soul  of  Lilith,  Mrs.  Armistead,  by  Wayne,  who,  American  as  he  is,  has 
become  the  '  essence  of  the  East.'  It  is  a  worthy  theme  for  a  clever  writer  ; 
and  the  writing  is  exceptionally  clever.  If  we  criticise  it  is  only  to  encourage  ; 
and  it  must  be  said,  first,  that  the  style,  clever  as  it  is,  hovers  on  the  dangerous 
verge  of  brilliance  ;  and  what  is  more  important— carefully  as  the  writer  has 
studied  his  (or  her)  characters — we  never  seem  quite  in  toucn  with  actualities — 
(save  perhaps  in  the  company  of  the  business-like  American  politician,  Nicholas 
Wayne).  Randal's  great  achievement  was  the  awakening  of  the  soul  of  Lilith  — 
'  there,  within  the  realm  of  that  evasive  spirit,  moved  a  creation  that  was 
immortal,  a  soul  whose  embryonic  crudities  Randal  had  sorted,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  self,  vague  though  it  yet  was,  Randal  had  achieved.'  This  meant 
that  he  stirred  the  hot  Castillian  blood  which  Lilith,  bred  in  New  Hampshire, 
inherited  from  her  mother.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  strange  and  wonderful 
about  it  all,  nor  is  Lilith  quite  such  an  'enigma,*  as  the  enthusiastic  author 
would  have  us  believe  ;  and  Randal  himself,  the  dreamy,  inscrutable  Oriental 
who  over  in  the  United  States  can  take  in  hand  a  disorganised  Scate  Depart- 
ment and  in  two  months  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  the  amazement  ot  the 
political  world,  while  he  did  nothing  but  '  sit  serenely  in  his  office  and,  without 
raising  his  voice  or  even  looking  up,  drawl  a  set  of  orders  colossal  in  con- 
ception and  in  probable  effect,  yet  apparently  of  no  especial  consequence  to 
Randal'  — this  individual  reminds  us  a  little  too  much  of  stage  caricatures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes." 

Daily  Chronicle  (Second  Review)  : 

"  It  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  bears  great  promise.  The  author  has  undoubted 
cleverness  and  some  originality.  Given  the  necessary  experience  and  she  may 
do  great  things,  for  the  defects  of  'Mastering  Flame'  consist  in  excesses  that 
may  be  pruned  away." 

MILLS   &  BOON'S 

SUMMER  NOVELS 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 


J.  E.  BUCK.ROSE 
S.  C.  NETHERSOLE 
GILBERT  WATSON 
ROBERT  BARR 
HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE 
E.  S.  STEVENS 


LOVE  IN  A  LITTLE  TOWN 
RIPE  CORN 
TODDIE 

THE  PALACE  OP  LOGS 
THE  EALING  MIRACLE 
THE  EARTHEN  DRUM 
THE  LOVE  STORY  OP  A  MORMON  WINIFRED  GRAHAM 
WHEN  THE  RED  GODS  CALL     BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 
THE  SUMMER  BOOK  MAX  PEMBERTON 

A  CREATURE  OP  CIRCUMSTANCE  Lady  TROUBRIDGE 
IN  DIFFERENT  KEYS  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE 

A  SERESHAN  M.  HARTLEY 

NIGEL  FERRARD  (Xew  Edition)       Mrs.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS 
A  TROPICAL  TANGLE 
THE  CHOICE  OF  THEODORA 
MASTERING  FLAME 
POLLYOOLY 
ALL  AWRY 
THE  COST 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  LEOPARDS  ALBERT  IJORRINGTON 
THE  YEAR'S  ROUND  MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 

THE  DEVICE  OF  THE  BLACK  FOX  R.  A.  WOOD-SEYS 
THE  YOKE  OF  SILENCE  AMY  MACLAREN 

MILLS  &  BOON'S  RAMBLES  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  6  s.  each. 

With  about  40  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  from  Photographs. 
RAMBLES  IN  IRISH  WAYS         ROBERT  I.YND 
RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  EOREST 

I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "My  German  Year." 
RAMBLES  AROUND  FRENCH  CHATEAUX 

FRANCES  M. GOSTLING 

RAMBLES  WITH  AN  AMERICAN     CHRISTIAN  TEARLE 


LOUISE  GERARD 
THOMAS  COBB 
ANON. 

EDGAR  JEPSON 
MAUDE  ANNESLEY 
L.  G.  MOBERLY 


Ml  I  Q  SI,  DnnU  published  in  June  in  successive 
IIIILLO  OL  DUUH  years  E.S.Stevens' "THE  VEIL" 
and  I.  A.  R.  Wylie's  "THE 
RAJAH'S  PEOFLE,"  two  of  the  most  popular  novels  which 
have  been  published  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  MILLS  & 
BOON'S  successor  to  these  remarkable  stories  is  a  wonderful 
and  picturesque  novel,  entitled, 

WHEN  THE  RED  GODS 


CALL 


6s. 


By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW. 

which  they  believe  will  place  its  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
writers  of  romantic  adventure.  WHEN  THE  RED  GODS  CALL  powerfully 
impresses  its  pictures  upon  the  Imagination  and  Memory.  A  souvenir  chapter 
sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

WHEN  THE  RED  GODS  CALL    Mills  &  Boon's 
WHEN  THE  RED  GODS  CALL  successor  to  "The 
WHEN  THE  RED  GODS  CALL   Veil"  and  "The 
WHEN  THE  RED  GODS  CALL    Rajah's  People." 


THOS.  COBB'S  New  Novel  is  now  ready,  entitled 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THEODORA 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THEODORA 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THEODORA 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THEODORA 


6S. 


BODY  & 

BODY  & 

BODY  & 

BODY  & 


SOUL 
SOUL 
SOUL 
SOUL 

(Second  Edition.') 


by 

LADY  TROUBRIDGE 

is  a  fine 
Novel.  6s. 


Mills  &  Boon's  General  Literature 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.  By  E.  Keble 
Chatterton,  Author  of  "  Sailing  Ships."  With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour 
and  50  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  aOs.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman. — "  Covers  a  vast  field  in  its  well-proportioned  narrative.  An 
interesting,  inspiriting,  and  well-studied  popular  work.1' 

Observer.— "  The  man  in  the  street  would  be  all  the  better  for  some 
glimpses  of  the  stimulating  story." 

Westmins  ter  Gazette. — "  Presented  with  a  lively  sense  of  actuality.  ... 
Should  move  as  well  as  interest  readers." 

THE  WONDERFUL  WEALD,  and  the  Quest  of  the 
Crock  ol  Gold.  By  Arthur  Beckett,  Author  of  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Downs,"  "Emancipation."  With  20  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
E.  Marillier.    Demy  8vo.  10S.  6d.net. 

MY  GERMAN  YEAR.  By  A.  I.  R.  Wylik,  Author  of  "The 
Rajah's  People."  With  two  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  1$  from  Photo- 
graphs.   Demy  Svo.  10s.  od.  net. 

A  CENTURY  OF  BALLADS  (1810-1910):  Their  Com- 
posers and  Singers.  By  Harold  Simpson.  With  86  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBS.  By  George  D.  Abraham, 
Author  of  "  The  Complete  Mountaineer,"  Member  of  the  Climbers'  club, 
&c,  &0.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  and  Diagrams.  Pocket  Size 
Waterproof  cloth.    7s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBS.  By  George  D.  Abraham. 
Uniform  with  "  Swiss  Mountain  Climbs."    7s.  c'd.  net. 

THE  MOTORIST'S  POCKET  TIP  BOOK.  By  Geoffrey 
Osborn.    With  13  full-page  Illustrations.    Leather.    5s.  net. 


Mills  &  Boon's  Shilling-  Novels. 

Picture  Covers,    lj-  net  each. 

THE  QUAKER   GIRL.    (The  Novel  of  the  Play.)    By  Harold 

SlMPSON. 

THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG.   (The  Novel  of  the  Play.) 

By  Harold  Simpson. 
THE    BILL  TOPPERS.     (The  Novel  of  the  Play.)     By  Andre" 

Castaigne. 
CARDILLAC.    By  Rouert  Bakk. 

THE  VEIL.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Mountain  of  God.  ' 
THE  ENEMY  OF  WOMAN.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mary." 
MARY  UP  AT  GAFFRIES.    ByS.  C.  Nethersole. 
THE  LONELY  LOVERS.    By  the  Author  of  "  Sparrows." 
CALICO  JACK.    By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 
SPARROWS.   By  Horace  W.  C.  New  i  i  . 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not 
acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  last  hope,  or  rather  the  lingering  idea,  for  there 
•was  no  hope,  of  an  agreement  between  Government  and 
Opposition  on  the  Parliament  Bill  is  gone.  Lord 
Newton's  amendment  came  to  nothing.  Neither  Lord 
Morley  nor  Lord  Lansdowne  wanted  it,  and  finally  its 
lather  withdrew  it.  As  things  now  stand  the  Govern- 
ment, even  during  their  present  term  of  office,  can  make 
the  Bill  still  hotter  for  the  Lords.  And  the  Unionists, 
when  their  turn  comes,  can  make  it  better  or  make  an 
end  oi  it,  which  would  make  it  best.  The  Commons,  of 
course,  will  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendments  and 
send  the  Bill  back  in  its  piistine  beauty.  Then  the  first 
question  of  the  crisis  will  have  to  be  answered — all  that 
has  happened  so  far  has  long  been  discounted. 

By  the  way,  did  Lord  Newton  himself  play  this  cruel 
joke  on  the  paper  that  found  in  his  amendment  a  settle- 
ment complete?  LInkind  people  will  point  to  his 
marked  use  of  the  word  "infatuated  "  as  sign  of  the 
cynicism  with  which  a  clever  man  loves  to  give  away  his 
own  too  eager  admirers.  Clever  and  witty  men,  it  is 
true,  rarely  allow  a  friend  to  come  betwixt  themselves 
and  their  jest  :  but  in  this  matter  it  is  likelier  that  the 
paper,  largely,  hoaxed  itself.  The  remarkable  thing 
is  that  it  should  have  chosen  the  one  amendment  on 
which,  it  turns  out,  there  was  not  the  least  idea  of  basing 
I  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  been  conferring  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe and  some  other  peers.  Very  difficult  for  him  not 
to,  we  would  have  thought.  But  the  "Westminster 
Gazette  "  throws  up  its  hands  in  horror.  Mr.  Balfour 
closeted  with  Lord  Lansdowne  !  Proof  positive  that 
\  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  fit  for  power  of  any  sort.  Yet 
if  one  poked  about  assiduously,  would  it  not  be 
possible,  sometimes,  in  some  coulisse  or  other  to  find 
Lord  Haldane  or  Lord  Morley  closeted  with  Mr. 
Asquith  ? 


In  a  very  interesting  little  book  called  "  Miscellanies  " 
written  by  Lord  Stanhope  and  published  in  1863,  we 
have  lit  upon  this  passage  about  the  Peers  and  conces- 
sion :  "  But  can  the  House  of  Peers  now  make  a  grace- 
ful concession?  Public  impression — the  impression  of 
the  vulgar,  that  is,  of  the  vast  mass  of  mankind,  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  station,  cannot  be  disre- 
garded in  politics  ;  and  will  not  that  public  and  that 
vulgar  argue,  '  The  House  of  Lords  has  yielded  not 
from  conviction — not  from  some  overpowering  neces- 
sity ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  menace  of 
a  fresh  creation  '?  I  assure  you  that  my  great  object 
in  public  life  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  to  vindi- 
cate the  authority  and  maintain  the  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  think  that  is  the  institution  most 
exposed  to  danger  from  the  short-sighted  folly  of  the 
times  ;  and  also  the  institution  which,  if  it  remains  erect 
in  character,  is  most  likely  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
for  the  common  sense  and  moderation  of  the  country  ". 

The  passage  is  from  a  letter  written  on  5  February 
1832  from  Peel  to  Harrowby-  Peel  went  on  to  say  : 
"  Now  I  doubt  whether  the  House  of  Lords  will  not 
lose  more  of  character  and  authority  by  yielding  against 
its  conviction  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  of 
Reform,  than  by  compelling  the  Government  to  resort 
to  a  coup  d'etat,  and  to  carry  the  Bill  by  a  fresh 
creation.     I  admit  it  is  a  very  disputable  question." 

Finally,  if  the  Peers  should  give  way — "  The  Govern- 
ment will  have  effected  its  object  by  the  menace  of  an 
unconstitutional  act.  They  will  have  gained  the  prize 
without  incurring  the  odium  and  disgust  of  the  crime. 
They  will  have  established  a  precedent  for  future  Govern- 
ments, more  tempting,  more  easily  followed,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  than  would  be  the  actual  com- 
mission of  a  revolting  act. ' '  After  all,  there  is  something 
perhaps  in  the  trite  old  saying  that  history  repeats  itself. 

What  will  the  Government  do  for  the  500  Radicals 
who  have  agreed  to  swallow  their  principles  about 
hereditary  titles  and  go  into  the  House  of  Lords?  A 
man  does  not  allow  his  name  to  appear  on  a  list  like 
this  without  some  sort  of  reward  ;  for  sooner  or  later, 
do  what  the  Chief  Liberal  Whip  and  his  agents  may, 
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the  names  will  begin -to  dribble  out,  and  ridicule  is 
sure  to  attach  to  every  one.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  anticipate  all  rumour  or  report  by  publishing  . 
from  the  Whip's  office  the  official  list.  A  rumour,  like 
a  bull,  had  best  be  taken  boldly  by  the  horns.  Further, 
we  suggest  to  the  Master  of  Elibank  that  he  should 
organise  a  dinner  to  the  500  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  put  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  chair. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  500  will  be  very  much  relieved 
if  they  are  not  called  on  to  fulfil  their  vow  and  go  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  a 
gdod  percentage  will  take  a  widely  different  view  of  the 
matter.  This  section,  being  human — the  other  section 
we  imagine  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  angels — will  look 
for  some  consolation ;  and  even  a  good  dinner  at  the 
N.L.C.  will  not  of  itself  send  them  off  content.  The 
Master  of.  Elibank  has  therefore  a  job  one  does  not 
envy  him  at  all.  He  will  have  to  divide  his  little  loaves 
and  fishes  of  office  very  small,  perhaps,  to  fill  the  hungry 
multitude  which,  according  to  the  "Times"  Parlia- 
mentary correspondent,  he  has  gathered  round  himself. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  idea  of  conducting  the  Insurance 
Bill  through  the  House  is  to  leave  all  difficulties  to  the 
last.  Whenever  an  amendment  cannot  be  resisted  he 
asks  for  its  withdrawal  on  the  ground  that  he  will  him- 
self introduce  a  new  clause  to  deal  with  the  difficulty. 
N©  one  can  have  the  least  idea  what  the  new  Ministerial 
clause -is  to  be.  As  boys  leave  Latin  Prose  to  the  last 
because  it  is  hardest,  so  the  Government  continually 
postpone  their  evil  days.  Perhaps  they  imagine  that  in 
the  dog  days  the  Opposition  will  faint  under  the  burden 
of  critical  examination.  This  frame  of  mind  made  Tues- 
day's debate  on  the  Doctors'  amendments  illusory  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  terms  had  still  to  be  settled,  said 
the  Government,  as  though  they  were  dealing  with  some 
foreign  Power  :  a  premature  statement  would  only  com- 
promise the  settlement. 

The  hard  work  and  the  knowledge  shown  by  a  certain 
number  of  Unionists  in  connexion  with  the  Bill  appears 
to  be  an  annoyance  to  Ministerialists  who  sit  mum 
through  these  discussions.  Mr.  George  could  not  con- 
tain himself  when  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  showed  the  in- 
justice of  exacting  from  boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
a  contribution  based  on  a  scale  which  could  for  many 
years  only  benefit  the  contributors  of  an  advanced  age. 
Then  the  back  Ministerialists  boiled  up  too.  Since  Mr. 
Forster's  rebuke  Mr.  George  has  been  complaisance 
itself. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Education  Vote  the  Holmes 
circular  turned  up  again.  Both  parties  would  probably 
be  wise  to  leave  that  alone.  Mr.  Runciman  by  abject 
cowardice  and  disloyalty,  added  to  ignorance  of  the 
work  of  his  department,  got  himself  into  a  hole.  If  he 
had  had  the  pluck  to  take  the  country  into  his  con- 
fidence and  read  the  circular  entire  to  the  House,  he 
would  have  come  out  of  the  matter  at  least  a  man,  and 
probably  a  triumphant  man.  Unfortunately  it  is 
evident  he  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  circular  any 
more  than  did  some  others.  That  document  was  drawn 
up  entirely  in  the  interests  of  local  inspectors  and 
teachers  alike,  and  it  told  the  truth,  which  very  much 
needed  to  be  told.  But  not  a  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  the  courage  to  say  this,  though  all  who 
knew  anything  about  the  matter  felt  it. 

Lord  Selborne  on  Wednesday  made  a  speech  to  the 
United  Club  alwut  Unionism  w  hich  might  be  described, 
not  unkindly,  as  a  little  speech  in  the  grand  manner. 
It  was  full  of  fine  sentiments — an  oration  rather 
in  the  oracular  vein,  which  only  a  born  and 
practised  orator  can  attempt  with  any  chance 
of  success.  Lord  Selborne  has  come  forward  in 
this  time  of  crisis  in  the  habit  of  a  statesman, 
grieved  a  little  with  his  party,  and  vastly  indignant  with 
his  opponents.  He  was  in  the  cue  of  mentor  and 
prophet.  "  Has  the  Unionist  Party  done  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  last  six  months  to  rouse  the  country  to 


a  sense  of  its  danger?  I  do  not  think  it  has."  All 
was  in  the  vein  of  a  man  superior  and  aloof ;  but  the 
speech  could  not  stand  the  strain — could  not  keep  up 
the  part. 

We  do  not  find  the  result  of  the  West  Ham  election 
"  very  satisfactory  ",  though  we  lost  it  by  an  increased 
majority.  We  find  it  very  unsatisfactory.  We  did  not 
expect  to  win,  and  were  against  the  petition  against 
Mr.  Masterman  from  the  beginning.  Long  observation 
has  shown  us  that  the  sjde  that  wins  on  an  election 
petition  seldom  wins  the  by-election  following.  The 
sporting  instinct  rather  resents  election  petitions.  A 
man  has  won  his  seat  and  it  does  not  seem  sportsmanlike 
to  try  to  get  him  out  by  a  back  way.  Cheltenham  was 
won  by  the  Unionists,  but  Mr.  Agg-Gardner  was  an 
extraordinarily  strong  candidate  personally.  There 
was  no  chance  of  winning  West  Ham,  and  as  there  must 
be  Radicals  in  the  House,  we  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Masterman  than  most.  The  petition  was  politically 
futile.  All  the  same,  expecting  to  lose  is  very  poor  con- 
solation for  loss. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  at  the  dinner  to  celebrate 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  birthday.  Of  him  we  may  say  truly 
he  is  "  mighty  yet  :  his  spirit  stalks  abroad  ".  Mr. 
Balfour's  unintended  speech  was  absolutely  in  tune  with 
the  company.  He  did  not  go  into  any  wealth  of  detail — 
who  would  at  a  dinner? — but  he  vowed  himself  a  believer 
in  the  Preference  policy  unreservedly.  The  doings  of 
the  Conference  have  brought  the  need  of  it  into  strong 
relief. 

Too  much  has  been  written  this,  week  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  people,  more  especially  in  Radical  news- 
papers. It  is  no  discovery  that  the  people  of  Dublin 
honour  the  King,  and  are  glad  to  welcome  him  in 
Ireland.  The  welcome  given  to  King  George  and  Queen 
Mary  in  Dublin  was  as  cordial  and  sincere  as  was  the- 
welcome  of  London,  or  as  the  welcome  would  be  of  any 
other  big  city  in  the  Empire.  But  why  should  people 
speak  of  it  as  if  in  surprise?  Who  ever  imagined  it  was 
not  so?  The  speech  and  conduct  of  the  Irish  agitators 
who  misrepresent  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  bad  guide  to  the  real  feeling  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  Nationalist  members,  it  is  true,  avoided 
the  Coronation ;  but  the  people  of  Dublin  have  not 
supported  them. 

Others  have  thought  it  amiss  in  the  Orangemen  to 
hold  their  Boyne  celebrations,  and  to  make  resolutions 
against  Home  Rule,  while  the  King  was  still  among 
them.  Here  again  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  issue  of  Home  Rule.  The  Nationalists  are  many  of 
them  disloyal,  and  in  times  of  excitement  they  work  up 
a  good  deal  of  purely  factitious  disloyalty  among  the 
extreme  Home  Rulers.  But  this  does  not  touch  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  The  really  bitter  question  is  be- 
tween the  Belfast  demonstrators  of  Wednesday  last  with 
their  flat  refusal  to  accept  Home  Rule  and  the  Catholic 
majority  who  are  supposed  to  want  it.  Lord  London- 
derry put  the  issue  plainly  in  his  speech  on  Wednesday  : 
"They  must  teach  England  that  they  would  not  take 
any  part  in  a  Home  Rule  Parliament,  and  that  Home 
Rule  would  perhaps  lead  to  civil  war."  Unhappily  it 
is  a  little  late  to  teach  the  British  electorate  :  under  the 
Parliament  Bill  the  matter  will  no  longer  be  in  their 
decision. 

The  Carnarvon  Investiture  has  been  a  very  notable 
achievement.  It  is  probably  the  most  important  State 
function  that  Wales  has  celebrated  since  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  certainly  nothing  like  it  has  occurred  since 
the  meeting  of  Glcndower's  Parliament  at  Machynlleth 
in  the  fifteenth.  And  it  was  in  no  way  partisan.  If 
Lord  Dynevor  stood  for  the  traditions  of  mediaeval 
Wales,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  embodied  its  Tory  and 
Cavalier  memories  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  represented  its 
modern  democratic  aspirations,  and  not  least  Sir  John 
Rhys  reminded  us  of  the  Kelt  in  his  native  literature.  The 
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Vrchdruid  may  be  supposed  to  have  embodied  the  pre- 
historic Cambria.  The  form  of  the  ceremony  was 
.ancient  and  in  the  main  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Royalty  is  now  realty  popular  with  the  Welsh 
masses,  which  it  certainly  was  not  at  some  periods  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  bore  him  bravely  and  he  wore  the  garter.  Why 
not  a  Welsh  order  of  S.  David? 

The  peculiar  sadness  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  death,  or 
rather  of  his  illness,  is  that  it  came  just  when  his  percep- 
tion of  past  mistakes  in  his  Egyptian  administration  was 
beginning  to  tell  and  things  were  getting  brighter.  He 
had  made  grave  mistakes,  very  grave  indeed,  but  he 
v.iw  it  before  it  was  too  late,  and  it  is  very  sad  that  he 
has  not  lived  to  see  the  mischief  repaired.  Whether 
it  would  ever  have  been  fully  repaired  under  his  direc- 
tion may  be  doubtful,  but  certainly  things  in  Egypt  are 
by  no  means  so  bad  as  they  were.  Elsewhere  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst  might  have  done  many  years  of  good  work  yet. 
Like  all  the  family,  he  had  remarkable  intellectual 
ability  ;  but  he  had  the  family  faults  with  it.  When  a 
man  of  real  distinction  dies,  there  is  more  honour  to  him 
in  telling  the  truth  than  in  post  mortem  flattery. 

Matters  in  Morocco  remain  much  where  they  were. 
M.  Jules  Cambon  has  returned  to  Berlin,  and  has  begun 
the  "conversation  "  with  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter. 
We  may  assume  that  he  is  trying  to  find  out  what  Ger- 
many really  wants.  Is  he  then  to  let  us  know,  or  what 
is  to  happen?  One  object  of  the  "  Panther  "  episode 
was  certainly  to  find  out  where  the  breaking  point  of  the 
Entente  might  come.  Another  object  has  now  appeared. 
We  have  learned  that  several  economic  understand- 
ings had  been  come  to  at  various  times  between 
Germany  and  France,  two  of  them  relating  to  far- 
reaching  schemes  of  railway  construction,  and  one  to  a 
great  system  of  public  works,  none  of  which  came  to 
fruition,  owing  to  the  friction  of  French  internal  politics. 
The  Germans  are  naturally  getting  tired  of  these  abor- 
tive understandings,  and  are  holding  a  pistol  to  the  head 
of  the  French  Government  not  for  the  first  time. 

Meanwhile,  so  far  as  public  opinion  in  this  country 
takes  interest  in  the  matter,  which  is  not  far  at  all, 
people  are  asking  where  do  we  come  in?  We  did  not 
agree  to  disinterest  ourselves  in  Morocco  in  order  that 
France  and  Germany  might  gradually  edge  us  out.  The 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  situati  on  is  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  openly  recognised  that  a  new  situation 
has  arisen.      If  Morocco  must  be  pegged  out  into 

spheres  etc.,  we  must  have  our  share,  for  our 
interests,  both  commercial  and  political,  are  greater 
than  those  of  Germany. 

The  murder  of  Zeki  Bey  at  Constantinople  is  a  clear 
sign  that  things  are  no  longer  going  as  the  Extremists 
•desire.  Even  in  Turkey  assassination  is  the  last  resort. 
There  does  seem  to  be  some  public  reprobation 
of  the  crime,  and  this  may  be  an  indication  of 
better  things  in  prospect.  The  appalling  muddle  and 
mismanagement  of  which  the  extreme  party  have  been 
guilty  is  evident  in  every  way,  and  the  intervention  of 
Europe  is  now  well  within  sight.  This  would  be  to  re- 
new the  humiliation  to  which  Abdul  Hamid  principally 
owed  his  downfall.  The  latest  offer  to  the  Albanians 
that  hostilities  should  be  suspended  for  three  weeks  but 
ail  concessions  withdrawn  is  so  Turkish  as  to  be 
inexplicable  to  the  Giaour. 

Meanwhile,  where  does  British  influence  come  in? 
The  attitude  of  the  British  Embassy  is  never  mentioned. 
This  is  easily  explained,  for  it  does  nothing.  What  do 
we  keep  an  Embassy  at  Constantinople  for,  at  a  very  con- 
siderable cost?  After  all,  our  representatives  might 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  the 
Turks  in  power.  Most  of  these  sprang  from  nothing, 
and  would  be  peculiarly  amenable  to  a  little  attention. . 
They  would  then  have  been  susceptible  to  good  advice. 
The  ground  we  have  lost  in  Constantinople  has  been 
sacrificed  by  our  own  laches.    It  is  not  so  much  the 


cleverness  ol  rixals  as  our  own  supincness  which  has  left 
the  field  clear  1 01  (  .ermanv  .  The  Turks  know  well  thai 
we  have  no  axe  !•>  t^rind,  and  would  therefore  listen  to 
US  all  the  more  readily.  W  ill  our  Foreign  Olliic  do 
nothing  ? 

The  French  Socialists  have  already  broken  with  the 
Government.  There  was  a  meeting  <>l  the  Labour  Con-* 
federation  at  which  a  small  band  ol  extremists  clamoured 
that  M.  Leguennic,  a  revolutionary  fanatic,  should  be 
put  on  the  platform  with  M.  Jaures.  M.  Leguennic  was 
hoisted  to  the  platform,  and  soon  the  whole  meeting 
was  for  open  war  with  the  Government,  including  M. 
Jaures,  who  declared  that  the  Cabinet  must  "  drain 
the  cup  to  the  dregs  to  save  itself  from  dying  of  suffoca- 
tion". The  result  of  this  was  a  Bill  next  day  in  the 
Chamber  whose  effect  w  ould  be  a  complete  reinstatement 
of  the  dismissed  railway  employes.  M.  Jaur6s  said  he 
would  have  his  motion,  or  M.  Caillaux  should  not  have 
his  Budget.  This  outburst  has,  at  any  rate,  given  the 
new  Premier  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  is  not 
a  man  of  straw.  He  stood  firm,  and  the  Chamber 
supported  him  by  referring  the  Bill  of  M.  Jaures  back 
to  a  committee. 

The  swift  course  of  things  in  the  shipping  strike  has 
taken  everybody  by  surprise.  It  started  hesitatingly, 
and  was  very  doubtful  for  a  short  time;  then  it  sud- 
denly leaped  up  to  magnitudes  which  pointed  to  a  long 
struggle ;  but  within  a  week  from  then  it  was  prac- 
tically over.  Hull  and  Manchester  were  the  two  signi- 
ficant stages.  Mr.  Askwith  settled  the  first  at  the 
beginning  of  one  week,  and  Mr.  Askwith  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  settled  the  second  at  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
And  the  settlement  is  a  concession  for  the  men  on  all 
the  points — wages,  time  of  work,  recognition  of  their 
union  by  the  Shipping  Federation. 

This  implies  merits  in  the  men's  case.  The  credit 
for  admitting  this  must  be  given  to  the  shipowners  and 
the  Shipping  Federation.  Big  battalions  may  win  with- 
out necessarily  being  in  the  right ;  but  evidently  the  Ship- 
ping Federation  has  not  used  its  big  battalions  as  it 
could  have  done  had  it  so  chosen.  There  is  something 
wrong  when  the  moral  position  is  this,  and  yet  there  is  no 
competent  tribunal  to  prevent  the  disasters  of  a  display 
of  force  such  as  occurred  in  the  shipping  strike.  A  time 
of  depressed  trade  will  test  the  present  settlement. 
The  extreme  perils  with  which  the  country  was 
threatened,  but  which  it  has  so  remarkably  escaped,  may 
be  on  us  again  before  long  unless  some  means  is  found 
to  average  the  good  times  and  the  bad  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed. 

An  interesting  point  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Government's  County  Courts  Bill  was  the 
opposition  of  Lord  Robson.  Lord  Robson  was  Attor- 
ney-General when  Lord  Loreburn  first  introduced  it. 
He  may  have  been  against  it  then,  and  we  may  justly 
infer  that  he  was.  His  first  point  is  that  the  High 
Court  is  now  doing  its  work  well.  It  was  not  when  Lord 
Robson  was  Attorney-General ;  but  the  new  Judges  have 
altered  this.  His  other  point  however  that  the  County 
Courts  are  overcrowded,  and  it  would  do  harm  to  trans- 
fer High  Court  business  to  them  was  then,  and  is  still, 
true.  He  thinks  a  wider  system  of  localisation  of  Courts 
is  necessary,  but  the  County  Courts  Bill  would  add  to  the 
confusion  there.  All  the  other  legal  members,  except 
Lord  Loreburn  and  Lord  Gorell,  are  against  the  trans- 
ference ;  but  Lord  Aldwyn  is  taken  by  the  supposed 
cheaper  law  in  the  County  Court. 

Mr.  Newton,  the  solicitor  who  defended  Crippen,  has 
been  suspended  from  practice  for  twelve  months  for 
unprofessional  conduct  in  that  case.  It  was  an  unusual 
form  of  misconduct,  but  its  offensiveness  is  unmistak- 
able. Mr.  Newton  wTas  concerned  in  fabricating 
a  letter  professing  to  come  from  Crippen,  which 
contained  a  confession.  The  letter  clearly  never, 
came  from  Crippen  ;  and  it  was  disgraceful  that  Mr. 
Newton  should  pretend  it  did.    He  either  betrayed  his, 
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client  by  1\  ing,  or  by  disclosing  professional  secrets. 
The  punishment,  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling  said,  is  really 
very  light. 

But  what  about  the  journalistic  side  of  the  affair?  The 
story  is,  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling  described  it,  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  decent  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  to  do  with  it.  "  John  Bull  "  and  some 
other  papers  (they  ought  to  have  been  specifically 
named)  contributed  to  Crippen's  defence,  and  then  set 
about  getting  every  ounce  of  sensation  out  of  the 
murder  to  make  money.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 
appeal  to  Crippen  in  "  John  Bull  "  to  confess,  and  for 
the  false  letter  pretending  that  he  had  confessed,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  and  the 

Daily  News  "  and  appeared  in  those  papers.  The 
transaction  was  a  disgrace  to  decent  journalism  ;  but 
none  of  the  parties  to  it  can  be  punished,  as  Mr.  Newton 
is,  by  suspension  from  their  profession,  and  there  is 
probably  no  legal  punishment  for  it. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  which 
the  Corporation  scheme  for  S.  Paul's  bridge  was  sent 
back  has  now  accepted  it  with  a  lew  modifications. 
The  architects  consulted  could  not  agree.  There  is,  in 
fact,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  almost  every  j 
point  of  importance.  To  open  up  the  Cathedral  by  the  { 
new  bridge  and  road,  declares  one  ex-president  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  would  require  a  "  skew  "  bridge, 
which  could  not  be  built  of  stone.  Also  a  vista  opening 
up  the  side  of  S.  Paul's  would  be  artistically  wrong. 
Wren  never  meant  people  to  see  the  side  of  his  Cathedral 
from  a  distance.  A  third  president  disagrees  with  the 
other  two,  both  as  to  the  skew  bridge  and  the  vista. 
Greater  expense  and  possible  damage  to  S.  Paul's  from 
a  subway  further  south  than  that  intended  in  the  Cor- 
poration's plan  are  other  arguments  used  against  the 
vista  project.  On  one  thing,  however,  all  architects 
are  agreed.  Both  in  the  building  of  the  bridge  and  of 
the  archways  over  Queen  Victoria  Street  and  Thames 
Street  architects  should  collaborate  with  the  engineers. 

The  Hippodrome,  the  Coliseum,  and  the  picture- 
palaces  ought  to  look  better  after  their  interests. 
Covent  Garden,  of  opera  and  fancy-dress  ball  notoriety, 
threatens  them  with  a  serious  rivalry.  The  directing 
spirits  of  the  house  are  celebrating  Coronation  year  by 
turning  the  home  of  opera  into  a  variety  theatre.  One 
would  think,  judging  by  the  title,  that  the  "  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West  "  was  one  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes'  pro- 
ductions ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  study  by  Puccini. 
But  even  it  shines  by  the  side  of  another  new  work  given 
on  Tuesday  evening — a  music-hall  sketch  by  one  Wolf- 
Ferrari,  who  is  well  known  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent  as  a  good  copyist  of  our  worst  music-hall 
composers. 

Mr.  Wolf-Ferrari  knows  his  trade  and  his  market. 
The  plot  of  his  operetta  is  inane  enough  to  have  satisfied 
Donizetti  ;  and  the  jokes  are  so  wearisome,  forced  and 
drivelling  that  even  a  Covent  Garden  audience  yawned 
over  them.  The  music  has  been  called  simple,  and  we 
suppose  it  is  ;  but  the  simplicity  is  that  of  utter  empti- 
ness. There  is  not  an  English  music-hall  performer 
who  would  not  scorn  the  idea  of  playing  in  such  a  thing  ; 
but  as  it  is  written  by  a  foreigner,  and  has  a  foreign 
name,  it  is  thought  highly  of  by  the  Covent  Garden  man- 
agement, and  will  doubtless,  by  attracting  persons  of 
vulgar  taste,  do  something  to  satisfy  the  management's 
hunger  after  dividends.  The  death  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  was  a  double  tragedy  :  we  lost  an  impresario 
who  was  slowly  becoming  artistic  in  his  tastes,  and  we 
got  the  present  Syndicate.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein  will  do  any  better,  but  the  truth  of 
a  remark  of  his  cannot  be  denied.  He  said  that  if  the 
site  of  Covent  Garden  were  used  for  a  cabbage  market, 
there  would  be  no  artistic  change.  What  change  there 
were  would  be  for  the  good.  Cabbages  are  cab- 
ages  ;  but  an  opera  house  which  devotes  its  evenings  to 
Russian  ballets  and  music-hall  entertainments  is  a  bare- 
faced sham. 


WANTED  A  MEETING  OF  THE  UNIONIST 
PARTY. 

WE  have  no  great  belief  in  "  meetings  of  the  party  ", 
those  occasional,  yet  in  their  long  tradition 
regular,  party  events,  which  the  newspapers  always  an- 
nounce with  so  much  importance,  and  the  local  politicians 
receive  with  such  awed  interest.  There  is  no  magic  in 
them  for  us,  for  the  mystery  of  closed  doors,  which  is 
all  the  sacro-sanctity  they  have,  is  dispelled  within  an 
hour  after  the  meeting  breaks  up.  By  that  time  we  all 
know  who  was  there  and  who  said  what.  They  do  not 
often  settle  much,  or  perhaps  anything,  but  they  are  at 
times  a  convenient  means  of  communication  between  the 
leader  of  the  party  and  his  followers.  The}'  enable  him 
to  put  his  friends  in  possession  of  his  decision  on  a 
current  question  of  debate  within  the  party  more  satis- 
factorily than  in  a  public  speech  or  in  an  announcement 
in  the  press.  A  certain  amount  of  party  steam  can  be 
blown  off  without  any  harm  done  ;  and  excitement  dies 
down  A  meeting  of  the  party  sometimes  provides  effec- 
tive escape  for  excessive  ebullition  of  friendly  counsel. 
It  seems  to  us  some  escape  of  the  sort  is  wanted  now.  It 
is  natural  enough,  and  right,  that  private  members  of 
the  party  should  be  keenly  interested  in  the  line  of  opposi- 
tion finally  to  be  taken  to  the  Parliament  Bill ;  nor  is  it 
strange  that  very  many  of  them  have  their  own  ideas  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  make  these  known  very 
audibly.  But  everybody's  pet  plan — however  certain  to 
put  everything  right — cannot  be  carried  out ;  and  it  is 
time  some  of  Mr.  Balfour's  advisers  began  to  realise 
this.  The  buzz  is  rising  to  a  Babel,  and  we  are  getting 
rather  sick  of  it.  So,  too,  are  a  good  many  members  of 
Parliament,  largely  those  who  have  no  cut-and-dried 
plan  of  their  own  because  they  think  about  the  matter 
more  than  they  talk.  When  it  comes  to  irresponsible 
private  members  sending  out  whips  to  their  colleagues — 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  leaders — to  attend 
meetings  to  decide  on  the  line  the  Lords  are  to  take,  we 
think  it  is  about  time  the  air  were  cleared  by  a  general 
meeting.  After  all  we  do  want  to  know  where  we  are  ; 
private  members  may  certainly  ask  to  be  given  a  lead 
if  they  have  no  call  to  give  one.  So  far  the  party 
has  not  been  given  a  lead.  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  City  on  the  24th  which  is  expected,  ap- 
parently, to  be  the  looked-for  pronouncement.  One 
would  have  thought  that  by  the  24th  the  "  psychological 
moment"  would  have  passed.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bal- 
four's party  has  surely  a  right  to  know  something  of 
what  is  going  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  before 
then.  This  guessing  and  advising  in  the  dark  is  fruit- 
less work  ;  but  Unionists  will  be  doing  nothing  else  till 
they  are  let  into  their  leaders'  mind.  A  party  meeting 
would  do  what  is  wanted.  It  might  not  stop  criticism  ; 
it  might  even  stimulate  it ;  but  it  would  make  an  end  of 
the  din  of  rival  plans.  It  would  stop  this  incessant 
talking  in  the  air  ;  and  would  clarify  even  the  writing 
in  the  air — more  important  perhaps  than  the  other. 

Are  we  giving  ourselves  away.  ?  Those  correct  Radi- 
cals who  have  been  so  much  shocked  to  find  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Balfour,  who  are  so 
much  amazed  to  discover  a  connexion  between  the  majo- 
rity in  the  Lords  and  the  Unionists  in  the  Commons,  will, 
of  course,  think  we  have  given  ourselves  and,  as  far  as  a 
paper  can,  our  party  away  hopelessly  in  thus  associat- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Unionist  party  with  the  final  atti- 
tude of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Parliament  Bill.  Is 
it  not  an  awful  thing  to  have  done?  Actually  to 
have  assumed  that  a  peer  may  have  his  politics, 
and  even  his  party,  like  a  commoner?  To  have 
assumed  that  Conservative  peers  are  in  more  or  less 
close  relation  with  the  Conservative  party  ;  and  that 
the  leader  of  the  party  would  have  something  to  say 
to  the  policy  of  his  followers  in  the  Second 
Chamber?  When  did  this  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
impartiality,  the  utter  aloofness  from  party,  of  members 
of  a  Second  Chamber  come  into  being?  It  is  new  to 
us.  We  never  met  a  Conservative  who  pretended  that 
peers  knew  nothing  of  parties,  nor  a  Radical.  Until 
now  we  never  met  a  Radical  who  pretended  that  a  peer 
ought  to  know  nothing  of  parties.     Has  there  ever  yet 
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been  a  Cabinet  thai  contained  no  peers,  and  lor  a  very 
long  time  now  every  Cabinet  lias  been  exclusively  of  one 

party?  It'  a  peer  must  have  no  party,  how  is  lie  to  get 
on  in  a  C  abinet  whose  occupation  it  is  to  settle  a  parly's 
oplicj  ?  W  e  shpilld  much  like  to  know,  too,  how  a 
reformed  Second  Chamber— purely  elective  and  popular 
—  is  to  be  outside  and  above  party.  Is  the  Second 
Chamber  in  the  United  Slates  above  party?  Is  it  in 
France?  Is  it  in  the  British  self-governing'  Dominions? 
This  is  all  cant,  and  not  of  the  pleasantest  brand,  about 
the  enormity  of  the  Unionist  parly  having-  anything  to 
do  with  the  Lords  question.  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  party  politics,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  with  both  parties.  Radical  peers 
settled  the  Parliament  Bill  and  its  conduct  through  Par- 
liament in  co-operation  with  the  Radical  leaders  in  the 
Commons  ;  and  the  Unionist  peers  settle  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  in  consultation  with  the  Unionist  leaders 
below.  All  that  has  ever  been  claimed,  on  the  score  of 
non-partisanship,  for  the  peers  is  that  by  the  force  of 
their  independent  position  they  are  able  to  take  a  view 
of  things  less  completely  determined  by  the  party  Whips 
than  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  that 
is  true.  Also,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  peers  who 
really  are  outside  both  parties ;  no  Member  of  the 
Commons  is  or  can  be.  Reforming-  the  House  of  Lords, 
whoever  does  it  or  however  done,  will  certainlv  make 
it  more,  even  more  if  you  will,  partisan  than  it  is  now ; 
though  parties  in  it  will  be  more  equal. 

The  matter  a  meeting-  of  the  Party  would  have  to  con- 
sider is  not  really  so  very  obscure  now.  The  merits  of 
the  Parliament  Bill  do  not  come  in.  Argument  for  and 
against  is  exhausted.  The  Government  have  avowedly 
dropped  argument  and  taken  their  stand  on  force.  The 
time  for  argument,  they  would  no  doubt  say,  is  past. 
They  are  going  to  pass  the  Bill  by  force.  One  might  put 
the  position  the  Unionist  party  has  to  face  this  way.  The 
Irish  Nationalists  are  coercing  the  Prime  Minister  to 
coerce  the  Crown  to  enable  him  to  coerce  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  then  the  Government  is  able  to  pass  the  Bill 
by  force,  and  will,  the  Opposition  have  only  to  consider 
what  line  of  resistance  will  do  the  most  damage  to  the 
Government  and  the  least  to  themselves.  They  cannot 
seriously  amend  the  Bill ;  they  cannot  prevent  it  passing  ; 
they  cannot  force  an  election.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
the  Prime  Minister  would  gratuitously  send  his  men 
to  the  constituencies  when  he  knew  he  could  get  his 
peers  made.  Having  got  his  peers,  is  he  likely  to  risk 
the  power  he  has  thus  obtained  by  going  to  the  country? 
He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did,  for  apart  from  the  Heedless- 
ness of  doing  it,  he  would  be  choosing  a  very  bad  time 
for  an  election  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Mr.  Asquith 
knows  well  enough  that  the  odium  of  making  the  King 
make  the  peers  will  recoil  on  him  at  least  in  a  consider- 
able degree  and  would  lessen  his  popularity  in  the 
country.  The  idea  of  a  general  election  may  be  dis- 
missed. Only  some  unforseeable  accident  could  bring 
that  about. 

These  points  fixed,  the  option  left  to  the  Unionist 
peers  is  merely  up  to  what  point  shall  they  carry  opposi- 
tion. Shall  they  let  the  Bill  pass,  waiving  all  their 
amendments,  on  its  return  from  the  Commons,  and  thus 
relieve  the  Government  of  the  burden  of  getting  the 
new  peers  made?  We  have  heard  but  one  argument  in 
favour  of  this  course  that  we  count  even  worth  notice. 
It  would  keep  the  Crown,  it  is  said,  out  of  the  matter. 
Not  at  all ;  the  Crown  is  already  in  the  matter,  or 
there  would  be  no  assumption  that  the  Bill  will  pass. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  country  might  not  realise 
this  now,  while  it  would  then  ;  and  it  is  better  it  should 
realise  the  truth.  Nothing  would  please  Mr.  Asquith 
so  much  as  that  the  Opposition  should  throw  down  their 
cards  before  he  is  made  to  show  the  extremely  ugly — 
we  might  perhaps  say  the  marked— card  he  is  going  to 
win  with.  The  feverish  anxiety  of  the  Government  that 
the  peers  should  accept  the  Bill  at  this  early  stage  should 
be  reason  enough  to  any  open-eyed  Unionist  not  to 
do  it.  The  Opposition's  choice  becomes  now  one  of 
three  courses  :  (1)  Give  way  as  soon  as  there  has  been 
some  overt  formal  step  taken  by  the  Government  which 
will  enable  the  country  to  know  that  Mr.  Asquith  has 


made  the  King  promise  to  make  live  hundred  Radical 
peers  to  save  him  ;  (2)  give  way  when  the  first  batch  -say 
fifty — peers  have  been  made  ;  (;,)  not  give  way  until 
enough  peers  have  been  made  to  put  the  Government 
in  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Lords.  I  bis  last  course 
would  placard  the  enormit\  ol  the  plan  in  all  its  naked- 
ness before  the  country  and  so  bring  the  most  odium 
on  the  Government.  But  it  would  destroy  the  peerage, 
which  should  be  spared  pollution  as  far  as  possible. 
Also  it  would  give  the  Government  even  greater  legis- 
lative power  for  a  few  years,  at  least,  than  would  the 
Parliament  Bill.  As  to  the  alternative  of  giving  way 
before  any  peers  have  actually  been  made  or  waiting 
until  a  few  have  been,  ihere  is  a  question  of  feasibility. 
The  object-lesson  to  the  country  certainly  will  be  more 
effective  il  some  of  the  five  hundred  peers  are  actually 
made,  but  the  Opposition  must  beware  of  being  too 
clever. 


THE  KING'S  PEN. 


WE  are  surprised  that  a  journal  like  the  "  Spec- 
tator ",  so  very  responsible  and  full  of  deport- 
ment, should  give  it  forth  that  the  king  has  been  round 
to  confer  with  Itself  on  the  crisis.  What  else  can  the 
"  Spectator  "  have  possibly  meant  by  its  article  called 
"  The  Political  Crisis  "  last  week,  in  which  it  declared 
with  "  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  "  that  "  there  is  no 
possibility  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  King 
refusing  to  make  the  Peers  ".  "If  we  are  challenged 
for  our  authority — though  we  feel  sure  we  shall  not  be  so 
challenged  by  any  person  of  responsibility  or  knowledge 
— we  can  only  answer  that  we  shall  give  no  authority 
whatever  or  make  any  statement  as  to  the  grounds  on 
which  we  say  what  we  have  said."  We  should  be  the 
last  in  the  world — "  in  the  existing  circumstances  " 
— to  challenge  the  "  Spectator  "  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  it  says  what  it  has  said.  Yet  one  may — "  with 
a  full  sense  of  responsibility  "■ — take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  even  a  king's  messenger,  much  less  a  king,  has 
been  closeted  with  the  Editor  of  1  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  The  truth  is  these  things  are  not  done  to-day. 
We  are  living  in  the  reign  of  George  V.  not  George  III. 
Besides,  there  is  no  need  to  do  them.  The  tremendous 
piece  of  news  which  the  "  Spectator"  ushered  into  the 
world  on  Saturday  has,  as  a  fact,  been  club  talk  for 
some  time  past.  The  man  about  town  knew  it.  The 
man  in  the  tube  knew  it.  Everyone  knew  it.  Why 
then  should  "  A  Great  Personage  "  be  imagined  as 
going  round  in  fearful  secrecy  to  a  Great  Editor  and 
breathing  in  his  ear  a  piece  of  well-known  widespread 
public  news?  Some  papers  have  always  been  fond  of 
doing  this  kind  of  thing,  and  of  wrapping  it  round  with 
a  colossal  verbiage.  There  is  the  real  cause  of  a 
London  Correspondent  of  a  west  country  paper  who 
advised  Lord  Salisbury  to  take  a  certain  course  in  foreign 
affairs ;  and  who  next  week  warmly  praised  Lord 
Salisbury  for  taking  his  advice  ;  and  there  is  the  ficti- 
tious case  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Pentonville  Pulverizer  " 
who  once  and  for  all  very  gravely  w  arned  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  day  did  not  take  a  certain 
course  the  "  Pulverizer  "  would  feel  it  a  duty  to  break 
the  Government.  "  Punch  "  from  time  to  time  has 
given  examples  of  the  kind,  and  one  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  Great  Editor  in  Dickens  who  has 
conferred  with  a  Great  Personage  ;  if  there  is  not,  it  is 
strange,  for  no  writer  knew  this  sort  of  pomposity  better 
than  Dickens  or  could  pour  more  ridicule  on  it. 

Editors  then  who  move  in  imagination  with  Emperors 
and  hold  Prime  Ministers  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands — 
or  in  the  corner  of  their  newspaper — are  not  a  new 
growth.  They  do,  it  may  be  argued,  no  particular 
harm  with  their  terrific  sesquipedalian  sentences  ;  and 
they  afford  a  good  deal  of  fun  now  and  again. 
Besides  they  make  in  more  senses  than  one  what  is 
known  as  good  copy.  This  is  all  true  enough.  But 
not  the  less  one  questions  whether  it  is  dignified  for  a 
serious  weekly  review — or  shall  we  say  "  A  Great  Adult 
Review  "? — to  make  free  of  the  King's  views  and  the 
King's  name  even  though  they  yield  a  good  journalistic 
"  scoop  ". 
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It  would  surely  be  better  for  the  "  Spectator  "  to  wait 
and  see  what  is  done  about  the  Parliament  Bill.    As  it 
is,  the  alleged  "  Compromise  "  round  Lord  Newton's 
amendment  turns  out  to  be  no  compromise  at  all — as  the 
"  Daily  Mail  "  pointed  out  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday 
following  the  "  Spectator's  "  Saturday  scoop.  The 
"  Spectator  "  would  not  have  to  wait  long.    One  is  re- 
minded of  a  jest  in  the  "  Sporting  Times  "  some  years 
ago,  which   had  a  lesson  that  might  well  be  learnt 
at  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand.      A  policeman,  seeing 
an  excited   man  clinging   to  a   lamppost,   tells  him 
to    come    down    at    once.      "  Stop  !  "    replies  the 
excited  one,  "  I  belong  to  the  press.    I'm  reporter  of 
this  show  for  the  '  Sporting  Times  '  ".    "  Never  mind 
about  that,"  says  the  constable.    "Comedown.  You'll 
see  all  about  it  in  the  papers  to-morrow  morning."  The 
"  Spectator  "  likewise  will  see  it  all  in  the  papers  very 
soon  now.    Indeed,  it  has  already  seen  enough  in  several 
of  them  perhaps  to  realise  that  a  journalistic  scoop  of 
this  sort  is  a  very  speculative  thing. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  the  "  Spectator's  "  scoop  lies, 
after  all,  in  the  language.     It  is  this  that  stirs  one's  bile. 
The  grammar  of  the  "  Spectator  "  is  its  chief  offending 
Style  no  one  can,  with  reason,  look  for  in  the  haste  of 
frequent  writing.    Style  is  a  gift  of  the  gods  to  a  few- 
very  few — in  a  generation.    The  word  style  has  been 
spoilt  by  careless,  thoughtless  haste,  like  the  word 
genius  ;  it  has  been  cheapened,  like  "  infinite  "  and  "  im 
mortal  "  ;  but.  rightly  and  reverently  used,  we  know  it 
signifies  a  rare  and  precious  thing,  the  attar  of  the  finest 
personalities — and  has  little  enough  in  common  with  the 
mere  stylishness  in   writing  or  the   preciosity  which 
turbid  minds  confuse  with  style.      The  "  Spectator  " 
cannot  then  be  expected  to  dress  up  its  political  scoops 
about  the  crisis  and  its  moral  scoops  about  the  "  English 
Review  "  in  that  rich,  strange  garment  style,  but  we  do 
expect  ordinary,  everyday  clothes  of  speech,  sound  Eng- 
lish homespun.      Instead  we  have  once  more  this  old 
attempt  to  dress  up  in  the  showy  clothes  of  speech. 
People  are  constantly  asking  writers  and  editors  whether 
this  accusative  or  that  nominative  in  such-and-such  a 
sentence  is  "  good  grammar  "  or  not.    Strangely,  the 
worst  grammar  of  all,  the  bad  grammar  that  grievously 
matters,  too  often  passes  for  good  with  the  uninformed. 
The  worst  grammarian  is  he  who  uses  huge,  portentous 
looking  words  and  phrases,  the  very  elephantiasis  of 
language,  that  he  may  produce  an  effect  on  the  ignorant. 
He  is  the  ill  grammarian  who  solemnly  writes  down 
"  We  are  in  a  position  to  state  ",  instead  of  "  We  can 
say  "  ;  and  who  loves  to  dwell  in  print  on  what  he  calls 
his  "full  sense  of  responsibility".    Such  verbiage  is 
worse  than  verbiage.     It  would  convey  the  idea  of  an  im- 
portance and  weight  in  and  behind  the  words  that  do 
not  truly  exist  there.    Now  that  is  what — with  "  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility  " — we  brand  as  downright  bad 
grammar.    All  such  cumbrous,  bursting  phrases  have 
— to  apply  a  true,  beautiful  metaphor  of  Archbishop 
Trench — grown  "  immoral".      The  honest  thought  or 
feeling  should  be  written  or  spoken  in  simple  English. 


RADICAL  TACTICS  AND  THE  INSURANCE 
BILL. 

THE  Insurance  Bill  shows  once  more  that  the  poli- 
tician is  the  most  fallible  of  prophets.  Hailed  at 
the  outset  as  an  almost  divine  inspiration,  the  Bill 
drives  every  day  into  more  and  more  troubled  waters. 
We  can  claim  that  from  the  start  we  have  been  the  true 
friends  of  the  measure — not  "  candid  friends  ",  but  real 
friends.  There  was  in  the  conception  all  the  elements 
of  a  real  national  settlement  of  a  great  problem,  which 
would  have  left  both  parties  in  a  position  to  approve  and 
defend  the  final  outcome  of  the  Bill.  As  it  is,  the  way 
in  which  the  Chancellor  has  wished  to  handle  or  has 
actually  handled  the  Bill  in  the  House  has  been  disas- 
trous to  a  degree.  He  suggested  the  closure,  and  had 
to  withdraw  the  suggestion  because  nothing  but  the 
Treasury  mind  would  contemplate  such  a  proposal.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  remained  undefeated  in  his  determina- 
tion that  the  Unionist  party  should  be  compelled  to  say 


in  the  country  that  it  was  not  responsible  for  the  final 
form  of  the  Bill.    In  the  first  place  the  financial  reso- 
lutions were  so  drafted  as  to  make  it  possible  that  almost 
any  amendment  could  be  ruled  out  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  it  affected  finance.    The  "  slimness  "  of 
the  Chancellor  has  not,  however,  stopped  here.  He 
apparently  takes  his  stand  on  the  ground  that  the  main 
outline  of  the  Bill  which  his  mind  conceived  is  sacro- 
sanct, and  that  no  impious  voice  shall  be  allowed  to 
criticise  it  at  pain  of  being  ruled  out  of  order.    An  in- 
stance of  this  occurred  last  Monday.    Mr.  Worthington 
Evans  had  put  down  on  Clause  1  a  general  amendment 
covering  a  series  of  amendments,  which  met  with  the 
approval  of  a  great  number  of  Unionist  members.  The 
intention  was  to  give,  among  other  things,  a  real  insur- 
ance to  Post  Office  contributors  who,  at  the  present 
moment,  have  no  common  insurance  fund  worth  the 
name.    The  proposals  of  Mr.  Evans  were  also  intended 
to  help  the  small  friendly  societies,  and  to  give  to  all 
the  societies  a  subsidised  benefit  from  the  State  and 
the  employer,  on  the  condition  of  leaving  their  internal 
arrangements  practically  within  their  own  control.  The 
only  test  to  be  exacted  was  not  one  of  numerical  mem- 
bership,  but  purely   of  solvency.      Such  proposals, 
whether  right  or  wrong — and  many  members  thought 
them  right — were  at  least  worth  serious  discussion. 
There  has  been  no  such  discussion.    On  Clause  1  the 
principal  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  discussed  in  detail  later.  On 
Monday  the  occasion  arose  on  the  first  subsection  of 
Clause  4  for  moving  an  amendment  outlining  a  portion 
of  the  scheme.     It  was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  defence  of  the  ruling  was    that  the 
scheme  should  have  been  put  forward  as  a  reasoned 
amendment  at  the  second  reading  stage  !    Such  tactics 
may  be  smart ;  so  may  bad  faith.    However,  discussion 
in  the  country  cannot  be  stifled  in  this  ready  fashion. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  regret  his  cleverness. 

Mr.  Charles   Bathurst,  who  made  a  good  speech 
on   the  agricultural  aspect  of  the   Bill,   had  rather 
better    fortune.      He   was   not  ruled  out   of  order, 
and  he  got  the  promise  of  a  minor  concession  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     His  main  contention 
was  that  the  agriculturist  is  being  unfairly  treated  under 
the  Bill.  The  conditions  of  town  and  country  life  are  not 
the  same,  and  the  farmer  and  agricultural  labourer  may 
be  made  to  pay  out  of  scanty  means  for  the  insurance  of 
the  town  worker.    This  contention  was  vigorously  com- 
bated by  Mr.  George  on  the  ground  that  the  longer  life 
of  the  country  man  makes  up  from  an  actuarial  stand- 
point for  his  better  level  of  health.  The  townsman  may  be 
sick  more  often,  but  he  dies  earlier — the  farm  labourer 
may  be  seldom  ill  through  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  but 
he  is  more  likely  to  live  up  to  the  age  limit  of  sixty-nine, 
and  as  he  grows  older  he  is  more  likely  to  claim  his 
insurance  against  sickness.      Whatever  the  truth  of 
these  rival  contentions,  there  is  one  point  on  which  Mr. 
Bathurst  and  Mr.  Long  were  obviously  on  solid  ground. 
The  disproportion  between  town  and  country  wages  is 
obvious.    Yet  if,  as  appears  certain,  cottage  rent  is  to 
be  taken  into  account,  the  farm  labourer  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  sixteen  shillings  a  week  will  have  to  pay  the  same 
contribution  for  the  same  benefit  as  the  townsman  who  is. 
earning  a  pound  or  thirty  shillings  or  two  pounds.    In  a 
word,  the  farm  labourer's  contribution  and  benefit  alike 
arc  both  in  excess  of  his  income.   Ten  shillings  a  week 
sickness  allowance  represents  two-thirds  of  his  income 
to  the  industrial  worker  it  may  represent  a  half  or  a 
third.    The  Government  concession  does  not  therefore 
touch  this  point.    Amid  the  groans  of  the  Labour  party 
Mr.  George  suggested,  instead  of  a  remission  of  the 
agricultural  contribution,  a  form  of  contracting  out  for 
labourers,  domestic  servants  and   others   whose  em- 
ployers guarantee  that  they  will  be  looked  after  during 
temporary  sickness.    The  concession  is  timely,  but  it 
does  not  meet  the  real  point. 
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A  NEW  SITUATION  I\  M()K(KT(). 
A/I  R.  ASCjlTTlI  was  perfectly  right  when  he  said 

*"*  that  the  Moorish  situation  had  changed.  It 
changed  fundamentally  as  soon  as  the  French  Govern- 
ment dispatched  an  expedition  to  Fez.  Spanish  inter- 
ference made  tilings  much  worse,  and  through  Spain  at 
present  the  chief  international  danger  threatens.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear  :  there  is  to  be  no  ultimatum  to 
'Germany  to  leave  Agadir  without  previous  negotiation. 
Nobody  could  believe  that  this  w  as  ever  contemplated. 
The  questions  that  excite  European  opinion  are  :  being 
in  Agadir,  w  ill  Germany  ever  leave  it?  Or  if  she  does, 
on  what  consideration?  A  conference  of  some  sort  is 
evidently  the  only  thing  for  the  moment.  It  would  at 
all  events  find  out  what  the  rivals  really  want. 

Unfortunately  neither  the  best-informed  European 
opinion  nor  British  dwellers  in  Morocco  really  believe 
that  we  mean  business.  Recent  German  successes  and 
her  overwhelming  military  strength  have  made  the  world 
sceptical  as  to  the  will  or  the  capacity  of  the  Triple 
Entente  or  of  its  members  separately  to  make  headway 
against  her  when  she  really  sets  her  mind  on  anything. 
It  may  be  unpleasant  to  be  reminded  in  these  days  of 
pacifism  and  sentiment  that  in  the  end  victory  remains 
with  the  big  battalions,  but  the  last  few  years  have 
given  us  several  opportunities  of  recognising  the 
fact,  and  we  may  have  another  now.  Directly  France 
agreed  to  go  to  Algeciras  it  was  evident  that  her  claim  to 
exclusive  rights  in  Morocco  was  gone.  Germany  it  is 
true  did  not  obtain  all  she  wanted,  but  her  great  success 
lay  in  the  Conference  itself.  After  that  her  claim  to 
interfere  could  never  be  eliminated,  and  was  always  in 
the  air.  German  methods  undoubtedly  lack  suavity, 
but  in  such  matters  it  is  success  that  counts,  and  we  are 
not  so  pedantic  as  to  deny  the  right  of  any  Power  to 
•use  the  means  she  may  think  best  suited  to  her  pur- 
pose. So  far  as  the  Triple  Entente  is  concerned  the 
threat  of  force  has  certainly  answered  hitherto,  In  all 
these  diplomatic  "conversations"  the  Power  that  is 
ready  in  the  end  to  fight  for  what  it  wants  will  get  the 
better  of  those  that  are  not. 

We  suppose  our  Foreign  Office  has  ideas  as  to  where 
our  interests  in  Morocco  are  vital  and  what  we  may 
concede  in  return  for  other  concessions.  If  so,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  admits  that  the  situation  has  been  en- 
tirely revolutionised,  we  may  enter  a  Conference  with 
some  hope  of  a  profitable  issue.  But  we  hope  that  con- 
versation will  not  be  strictly  limited  to  Morocco.  The 
Near  East,  the  Middle  East,  or  even  more  remote 
regions  might  well  be  included  in  the  general  review. 
The  time  has  come  to  look  after  ourselves  whether  or 
no  the  partition  of  Morocco  has  begun  in  earnest. 
Since  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  we  have  been 
merely  the  backers  of  France.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance both  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  bond,  and  we 
are  still  bound  by  it.  But  we  are  not  bound  to  be  more 
careful  for  French  interests  than  are  the  French  them- 
selves. As  they  have  admitted  Germany  into  Morocco 
we  are  not  obliged  to  try  to  turn  her  out.  We  must,  no 
doubt,  support  France  so  far  as  she  regards  her  claims 
as  essential,  but  certainly  not  beyond  it.  There  was  a 
false  rumour  that  the  United  States  had  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  German  ships  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  rumour  was  natural,  seeing  how  serious 
the  permanent  establishment  of  a  German  naval  base 
at  Agadir  would  be  for  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
no  concern  of  ours,  or  rather  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
many as  a  counter-weight  to  the  United  States  in  South 
America  would  be  entirely  in  our  interests. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  be  careful  not  to  act  merely 
as  the  catspaw  for  France.  At  Algeciras  we  still  had 
hopes  of  the  Entente,  but  by  now  we  have  had  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  incapacity  of  our  partner  to  initiate 
real  refor  m  in  Morocco.  She  seems  in  the  first  place 
quite  incapable  of  producing  a  man  big  enough  to  take 
the  business  in  hand.  Even  commercial  enterprises  can- 
|  not  be  carried  through  owing  to  the  interference  of  poli- 
ticians at  home  and  the  absence  of  a  statesman  to  control 
;  them.  The  idea,  when  we  left  the  work  in  Morocco 
to  France,  was  that  she  would  develop  and  open  up  the 


country  and  by  establishing  herself  in  a  predominant 
position  there  prevent  the  incursion  of  other  Powers 
win  >se  presence  we  I  limit;  hi  undesirable.  Unloii  una! el y 
none  of  the  implied  conditions  of  the  contract  has  been 
carried  out,  and  we  find  ourselves  under  the  very  un- 
satisfactory obligation  of  having  to  support  France  much 
against  our  own  interests.  W'e  have  not  that  security 
and  tranquillity  in  Morocco  which  might  have  been  some 
equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  we  made,  and  the  French 
authorities  arc  now  convicted  of  having  made  bargains 
behind  our  backs  with  the  very  Power  against  whose 
incursions  into  those  regions  the  Entente  was  originally 
framed. 

The  Russo-German  arrangements  in  Persia,  concluded 
without  our  being  consulted,  have  found  their  counter- 
part in  Franco-German  agreements  for  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  Morocco,  also  entered  into  without  our 
knowing  anything  'about  them.  These  included  the 
construction  of  a  great  railway  through  the  country, 
and  another  line  from  the  German  Cameroons  to  the 
French  Congo.  It  is  strange  that  as  the  faithful  backer 
of  France  we  should  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  necessary  developments  of  the  Franco- 
German  Agreement  of  1909  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand where  the  value  of  the  Entente  comes  in  for  us 
whose  commercial  interest  in  Morocco  even  now  amounts 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  external  trade. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  these  arrangements 
have  all  come  to  nothing,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of 
French  Ministers  to  carry  through  anything  big.  It 
is  now  time  that  we  took  our  own  line.  We  should  be 
ready  to  recognise  that  the  policy  of  "  bottling  up  " 
Germany  must  be  abandoned  and  that  we  may  profitably 
make  some  concessions  to  her  in  return  for  concessions 
to  us.  Let  us,  for  instance,  take  the  opportunity  to 
establish  our  claim  to  control  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Bagdad  railway.  Any  way  it  is  plain  that  if  we  do 
not  look  after  our  own  interests,  our  partners  will  not 
do  it  for  us. 

A  POLICY  OF  SCUTTLE. 
By  Lord  Robert  Cecil. 

IN  his  speech  on  Wednesday  evening  Lord  Selborne 
said  :  "  If  the  Parliament  Bill  becomes  law  the 
Radicals  will  have  achieved  for  the  moment  all  that  they 
could  have  possibly  achieved  as  the  result  of  a  success- 
ful civil  war.  .  .  .  They  will  have  established  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  most  autocratic,  the  most  un- 
checked, the  most  unbalanced  authority  in  the  whole 
world."  That  is,  put  with  characteristic  vigour  and 
directness,  what  Unionists  all  over  the  country  have 
been  saying  for  months  past.  The  Parliament  Bill  is  a 
revolution.  It  destroys  our  ancient  Constitution.  It 
establishes  the  tyranny  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  caucus. 
It  deprives  us  of  the  chief  constitutional  safeguard  for 
liberty  and  property.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  a  section 
of  the  Unionist  party — the  number  of  which  is,  I  am 
confident,  very  much  exaggerated — are  now  in  favour 
of  an  immediate  surrender  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Several  reasons  are  given  for  this  change  of  front. 
The  fight  is  said  to  be  hopeless.  The  forces  at  the  com- 
mand of  our  opponents  are  overwhelming,  and  if  we 
do  not  hoist  the  white  flag  now,  we  shall  be  annihilated 
a  little  later  on.  So  speaks  and  always  has  spoken 
cowardice,  whether  military  or  political.  Doubtless 
there  are  occasions  when  the  cowardly  is  also  the  sen- 
sible course.  It  may  be  in  some  cases  that  resistance 
if  it  fails  will  involve  disaster,  if  it  succeeds  will  be  of 
little  advantage.  But  is  that  true  in  the  present  in- 
stance? If  it  be  so,  surely  we  ought  to  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  retreat  months  ago.  Why  all  those  loud- 
mouthed speeches?  Why  all  those  manoeuvres  about 
the  Reform  of  the  Lords?  Did  we  seriously  hope  that 
we  should  soften  the  heart's  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie?  Or  were  our  tactics  dictated  by  an  inno- 
cent reliance  on  the  strength  of  purpose  of  the  so-called 
"moderates"  in  the  Cabinet?  Surely  we  cannot  have 
been  so  foolish.  Our  purpose  must  have  been  to  stand 
firm — in  the  popular  phrase,  "  to  see  it  through  " — and 
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I  for  one  believe  that  that  determination  was  based 
on  the  soundest  of  reasons. 

For  if  the  Lords  stand  firm  what  resulting  evils  are  to 
be  feared — I  put  aside  Dissolution  since,  apparently,  that 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  practical  politics,  only  remark- 
ing that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  general  election 
could  make  our  position  worse  than  it  is  at  present. 
There  remains  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  sufficient 
peers  to  wipe  out  the  constitutional  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  question  the  gravity  of  such 
a  step.  It  would  be  a  direct  defiance  of  all  constitu- 
tional doctrine  as  hitherto  laid  down.  It  would  be  a 
revolutionary  use  of  the  prerogative  in  order  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  would  raise  ques- 
tions which  could  certainly  not  be  disposed  of  either 
quickly  or  easily.  But  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  to  the 
House  of  Lords  responsibility  for  such  consequences. 
If  a  footpad  demands  my  money  or  my  life  I  am  not 
guilty  of  murder  if  I  refuse  to  hand  over  mv  purse. 
Still  less  can  the  House  of  Lords  be  made  answerable  for 
any  injury  to  the  monarchy  which  may  result  from  the 
reckless  counsels  of  his  Majesty's  present  advisers. 

To  do  the  advocates  of  surrender  justice,  they  do 
not  press  this  aspect  of  the  question  very  much.  Other 
arguments  are  more  commonly  used  by  them.  Some 
of  them  talk  very  solemnly  about  the  dancer  to  the 
aristocratic  "  order  ".  Is  it  flippant  to  ask  what  exactly 
the  expression  means?  Does  it  include  all  recent 
creations?  And  if  so,  is  it  quite  certain  that  any  fresh 
importations  from  outside  the  peerage  would  hopelessly 
degrade  that  illustrious  body?  Seriously,  those  who 
believe  that  the  respect  felt  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  be  affected  by  the  ennoblement  of 
one  or  two  hundred  Radicals  very  much  exaggerate  the 
snobbery  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
once  swamped,  would  be  powerless  even  to  delay  Home 
Rule  and  other  violent  changes  for  two  years.  Surely 
such  a  fear  is  due  to  an  entire  misconception  ?  The  pre- 
sent majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  amendment  does  not  exceed  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  That  number  then  is  the  out- 
side limit  of  the  peers  which  Mr.  Asquith  could  ask  the 
King  to  create.  Even  revolutionary  procedure  must 
have  some  relation  to  the  difficulty  which  it  is  employed 
to  overcome.  To  ask  for  the  creation  of  five  hundred 
peers,  for  instance,  to  swamp  a  hostile  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  would  be  such  an  outrage  on  all 
decency  as  no  Minister  would  dare  to  commit,  and  no 
sovereign  could  afford  to  tolerate.  So  that  assuming 
that  the  Lords  did  not  yield  till  they  were  actually 
swamped  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Ministerial  nominees, 
together  with  the  existing  Liberal  peers,  voted  solid 
for  Home  Rule  and  all  other  Radical  iniquities,  they 
would  still  be  considerably  less  than  half  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  powers  of  delay  left  to  the  Second 
Chamber  by  the  Parliament  Rill  for  what  they  are 
worth  could  be  therefore  exercised  just  as  effectively  by 
that  body  in  the  future  as  they  could  be  at  the  present 
time. 

Finally  it  is  alleged  that  the  electorate  have  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  any  further  resist- 
ance to  it  will  enrage  them.  On  the  face  of  it  this  con- 
tention requires  qualification.  In  the  South  and  in  the 
West  the  voters  supported  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
js  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any  strong  view  on  the 
subject  prevailed  in  the  eastern  counties,  in  Ireland,  or 
in  Wales.  There  remains  the  North,  and  especially  the 
Lowlands,  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire.  Under 
our  existing  method  of  consulting  the  electors  there  is 
no  means  of  saying  on  which  of  the  many  subjects  dis- 
1  nsscd  the  general  election  really  turned.  But  let  us 
assume  that  the  industrial  North  are  anti-peer.  Will 
they  be  moved  from  that  position  by  an  abandonment 
under  pressure  of  all  that  the  peers  and  their  advocates 
have  been  saying  for  the  last  two  years?  Clearly  not. 
N'or  w  ill  they  be  embittered  against  the  Lords  if  the 
latter  reaffirm  their  previous  position.  On  the  othcr 
hand  surrender  will  profoundly  disgust  all  the  southern 
friends  of  the  Lords.    It  is  a  first  rule  of  politics  to  care 


far  more  for  pleasing  your  friends  than  for  offending 
your  enemies.  Your  enemies  will  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  continue  to  vote  against  you  whatever  you  do.  But 
if  you  disgust  your  friends,  if  you  convince  them  that 
you  are  not  worth  supporting,  that  means  electoral 
destruction.  Wherefore  if  the  Lords  are  wise,  though 
they  should  not  despise,  still  less  insult,  the  industrial 
North,  they  will  do  well  to  consider  chiefly  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  agricultural  South. 

On  the  lowest  grounds  therefore  of  self-interest  the 
Lords  should  fight  to  a  finish.  In  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country  that  course  is  no  less  essential.  The 
Government  have  embarked  on  a  revolutionary  policy. 
To  serve  their  party  interests  they  have  decided  to  tear 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Owing  to  various 
reasons,  among  the  chief  of  which  has  been  the  exces- 
sive  moderation  of  the  Opposition,  the  electors  have 
never  yet  realised  the  grave  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposals.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  therefore 
that  the  Lords  should  not  yield  except  to  clear,  un- 
mistakable compulsion.  In  that  way  and  that  way  only 
w  ill  their  friends  be  satisfied  that  they  have  not  deserted 
the  vital  interests  entrusted  to  them,  and  the  country  at 
large  w  ill  understand  that  a  revolution  is  in  progress 
carried  out  by  revolutionary  methods. 


THE  CITY. 

SOME  confidence  has  been  re-established  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  last  few  days, 
which  in  view  of  the  exceptionally  healthy  technical  con- 
dition of  markets,  could  not  fail  to  provoke  a  general 
recovery.  The  reaction  would  probably  have  set  in 
sooner  but  for  the  influence  of  the  continued  decline  in 
Consols.  The  fundamental  cause  of  the  low  price  of 
Consols  is  the  bigger  investment  yield  provided  by 
other  stocks  of  undoubted  security.  This  explanation 
covers  all  the  incidental  reasons  that  are  mentioned 
from  day  to  day,  and  bed-rock  will  only  be  reached 
w  hen  the  situation  has  been  compromised  by  the  decline 
itself.  Already  a  few  bold  spirits  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Consols  are  beginning  to  "  look  cheap  ", 
and  a  very  little  buying  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  re- 
covery, especially  as  calmer  views  are  now  taken  of 
every  factor  which  exerted  an  adverse  influence  last 
week.  The  mention  of  Agadir  no  longer  causes  tremors 
in  the  markets,  and  the  differences  between  Turkey  and 
Montenegro  have  been  relegated  to  the  background. 
Admittedly  the  volume  of  business  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change remains  small,  but  the  prevailing  sentiment  is 
cheerful  and  the  condition  of  the  money  market  is 
quite  favourable. 

The  near  approach  of  dividend  declarations  on  home 
railway  stocks  has  revived  optimism  in  this  section. 
The  settlement  of  the  labour  troubles  at  Manchester 
permitted  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  probabilities  that 
the  dividends  will  be  of  a  stimulating  character  on  the 
whole.  Throughout  the  dulness  quiet  investment  pur- 
chases of  the  heavy  stocks  has  been  in  progress,  and 
the  continuance  of  excellent  weather  has  directed  re- 
newed attention  to  the  passenger  stocks,  Great  Easterns, 
Brightons,  Chathams  and  South  Easterns  being  in 
demand.  At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the  dividend 
of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  created  an 
inquiry  for  other  "tube"  stocks,  in  the  hope  that  the 
example  of  the  oldest  tube  company  will  be  followed. 
So  far  the  new  buying  during  the  current  account  has 
been  mainly  on  behalf  of  professionals  who  had  allowed 
their  books  to  become  very  bare  of  stock,  but  there 
are  signs  of  increasing  public  interest. 

Among  Colonial  railway  stocks  the  feature  has  been 
the  recovery  in  Canadian  Pacifies.  The  Berlin  operators 
w  ho  sold  out  precipitately  under  the  first  shock  of  the 
Moroccan  news,  coupled  with  the  denial  that  the  Com- 
pany is  negotiating  for  control  of  the  Erie  line,  have  re- 
purchased their  holdings,  thus  driving  the  bears  to  cover 
and  encouraging-  fresh  buying,  on  a  small  scale,  in 
London  and  New  York.  The  company's  financial  year 
commenced  on  1  July,  and  the  first  week's  traffic  shows 
an  increase  of  $74,000.     Grand    Trunks    have  also 
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advanced  fractionally  as  the  result  of  an  increase  ol 
^,"13,000  in  the  "  lake  "  lor  the  first  week  in  July.  In 
W  all  Street  efforts  are  being  made  by  professional 
operators  to  create  a  bull  campaign.  So  far  the  public 
has  shown  no  great  inclination  to  participate,  the  chief 
handicap  to  business  being  the  excessive  heat  in  New 
York.  On  the  whole  conditions  are  favourable  to  a 
rise  in  quotations,  in  view  of  the  superabundance  of 
money  and  of  crop  reports,  which,  although  contra- 
dictory, are  satisfactory  on  balance.  In  the  foreign 
railway  department,  Mexicans  have  been  marked  down 
owing  to  disappointing  traffics;  and,  as  regards  foreign 
bonds,  the  suggestion  that  (ieneral  Castro  is  making 
another  bid  for  Dictatorship  has  depressed  the  quotation 
for  Venezuelans,  while  expectation  of  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  long  default  has  lifted  Guatemalans. 

A  complete  change  has  come  over  the  Rubber  share 
market,  so  complete  that  dealers  were  able  to  ignore  the 
unsatisfactory  report  of  the  Rubber  Share  Trust  and 
pin  their  faith,  temporarily  at  least,  on  the  future.  The 
improvement  was  inevitable,  if  only  on  account  of  the 
short  supply  of  shares  in  the  market,  but  it  was 
quickened  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  which  however  has  not  been  maintained. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  more  bidding  for  shares 
than  actual  buying,  because  shares  are  not  forthcoming 
in  appreciable  volume  at  current  quotations.  The  only 
immediate  handicap  to  the  market  is  the  fact  that  a 
large  section  of  the  investing  and  speculative  public  has 
had  very  unfortunate  experience  in  rubber  shares,  and 
many  shareholders  are  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
secure  a  small  profit  on  stock  that  they  have  been  holding 
for  a  long  time.  This,  however,  need  not  prevent  the 
cautious  investor  or  speculator  from  taking  a  hand  in 
the  market  now. 

Even  the  mining  markets  have  assumed  a  brighter 
complexion  with  the  assistance  of  bear  covering.  The 
carry-over  disclosed  a  shortage  of  stock  in  Kaffirs, 
Rhodesians,  and  West  Africans,  and  prices  naturally 
responded  to  a  little  professional  bidding.  Oil  shares 
remain  steady  at  their  reduced  level,  but  present  prices 
do  not  invite  large  purchases.  In  the  industrial  section 
any  disappointment  created  by  the  Marconi  report  was 
offset  by  the  promise  of  a  dividend,  and  the  meeting  is 
now  as  eagerly  awaited  as  was  the  report.  National 
Telephone  Deferred  have  recovered  on  the  news  that 
the  Post  Office  has  abandoned  its  position  in  regard 
to  the  plant  to  be  taken  over  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


INSURANCE. 

The  Atl\s  and  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable. 

I"  ITTLE  surprise  will  be  occasioned  by  the  announce- 
'  ment  that  an  offer  from  the  board  of  the  Atlas 
Assurance  Co.  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  and 
shareholders  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equitable  Insur- 
ance Society,  Ltd.  From  the  moment  the  1910  accounts 
of  that  venerable  institution  were  published  experts  were 
aware  that  its  future  was  precarious,  and  there  was  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  business  would  have  to  be 
sold.  Fortunately  this  last  misfortune  will  be  averted 
— for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  Should  the  liberal  offer 
made  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Pipkin  on  behalf  of  his  company  be 
accepted — as  will  probably  be  the  case — the  existence  of 
the  Essex  and  Suffolk  will  be  continued,  and  Colchester 
will  not  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  trea- 
sured institutions.  Real  independence  will  probably 
depart,  but  the  title  will  be  retained,  the  head  office  will 
remain  at  Colchester,  and  the  Society  will  be  conducted 
as  a  separate  concern,  with  its  own  board  of  directors, 
officers,  and  staff. 

An  arrangement  of  this  sort  which  preserves  the  name 
of  an  old  and  respectable  societv  will  presumably  com- 
mend itself  to  the  members  and  shareholders,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly better  than  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
circumstances.  Holders  of  membership  policies  will  be 
guaranteed  certain  benefits  by  an  unquestionably  strong 
company,  as  also  will  the  holders  of  other  policies  cover- 
ing fire  risks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  share- 


holders will  find  themselves  relieved  of  considerable 
anxieties.  In  exchange  for  each  paid  share  they  will 
receive  £,2  in  Atlas  debentures  carrying  4  per  cent, 
interest,  and  will  immediately  receive  a  lull  hall-year's 
dividend  up  to  June  30  last.  Such  an  offer  is  bound  to 
appeal  to  the  shareholders,  whose  present  position  is 
not  one  to  be  envied.  On  each  of  the  filty-six  thousand 
£10  shares  which  have  been  issued  there  is  an  uncalled 
liability  of  £9  per  share,  making  ^"504,000  in  all,  and 
it  must  further  be  remembered  that  the  recent  under- 
writing developments  have  not  proved  specially  success- 
ful, except  in  so  far  as  extending  the  business  is  con- 
cerned. 

How  the  Society  has  fared  since  31  December  last  is 
not  known  outside  of  its  own  doors,  but  even  at  that  time 
there  was  cause  for  some  disquietude — especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  accident  department,  w  hich  had  incurred 
an  admitted  net  loss  of  ^"14,767  on  its  year's  trading. 
When  the  business  of  the  Pilot  Insurance  Corporation, 
Limited,  w  as  acquired  experienced  accident  underwriters 
predicted  that  the  step  would  end  in  disaster,  and  this 
has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
personal  accident  and  employers'  liability  risks  taken 
over  from  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Accident  Indemnity 
Society  on  14  August  1909  have  left  any  substantial 
profit,  although  small  sums  were  transferred  to  profit 
and  loss  account  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Only  the  most 
practical  underwriters,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  make 
money  out  of  the  business,  and  there  was  no 
one  at  Colchester  who  had  gained  sufficient  experience 
to  ensure  success. 

Even  the  long-successful  and  wonderfully  prosperous 
fire  department  may  easily  have  occasioned  trouble,  for 
recent  extensions  seem  to  have  been  made  with  more 
zeal  than  judgment.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  March 
last  the  chairman  admitted  that  since  1902  the  number 
of  agents  had  increased  from  eighty  to  some  six  thou- 
sand, and  that  business  had  been  accepted  from  abroad. 
It  is  never  difficult,  as  managers  are  aware,  to  appoint 
agents  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand,  and  premium 
incomes  can  always  be  swollen  by  the  acceptance  of  fire 
risks  in  the  United  States  ;  ability  is  show  n  by  obtaining 
sound  business  and  the  services  of  competent  agents. 
In  neither  of  these  two  respects  does  the  administration 
of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  appear  to  have  been  conspicu- 
ously good  of  late.  Since  the  end  of  1904  the  fire  pre- 
mium income  has  been  nearly  trebled,  but  the  amount 
ot  the  fire  fund  has  decreased  and  the  larger  business  is 
leaving  much  the  same  profit  as  before. 


THE  HOOTING  NUISANCE. 

"JVT  OTHING  that  concerns  the  mechanical  life  of  our 
^  time  has  gone  through  such  a  rapid  evolution 
as  the  motor-car.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were 
reading  of,  or  taking  part  in,  hazardous  journeys  of 
ten  miles  by  road,  heavily  equipped  with  repairing 
apparatus  and  provisioned  for  twenty-four  hours.  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  public  opinion  all  over  the 
country  was  gradually  waking  up,  holding  up  its  hands 
in  wonder,  and  saying,  "  The  motor-car  has  come  to 
stay  ".  And  all  the  w  hile  the  motor-car  has  been  not 
staying,  but  pursuing  its  inevitable  way,  imposing- 
itself  upon  the  world  in  ways  both  fortunate  and  un- 
fortunate. It  began  by  being  a  scientific  experiment, 
went  on  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  adventurous, 
then  became  the  toy  of  the  rich,  then  the  ambition  of 
the  poor,  and  finally  the  servant  of  everyone.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  a  fantastic  luxury,  and  to-day  it  is 
a  dire  necessity.  From  being  the  plaything  of  society 
it  has  come  to  dominate  society.  It  is  now  our  tyrant, 
so  that  at  last  we  have  turned  in  revolt  against  it,  and 
begun  to  protest  against  its  arrogant  ways.  We  have 
often  wondered  how  long  the  most  highly  civ  ilised  com- 
munity in  the  world  would  endure  the  frightful  din  with 
which  the  motor  has  invaded  parts  of  London  that  but 
lately  were  sacred  to  peace  and  dignity  ;  but  evidently  the 
limit  of  endurance  has  been  reached.  If  one  quarter 
of  the  changes  of  street  traffic  that  have  happened  in  the 
last  ten  years  had  come  upon  London  suddenly,  they 
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would  not  have  been  tolerated  ;  but  the  changes  have 
been  so  gradual,  the  nuisances  have  been  so  wonder- 
fully mingled  with  benefits,  and  the  whole  system  of 
traffic  so  greatly  accelerated,  that  the  increase  in  noise 
passed  almost  unnoticed.  Now,  however,  public 
opinion  has  at  last  realised  that  we  are  in  danger  of  the 
very  worst  stage  of  the  Americanisation  of  London — 
the  stage  of  noise. 

Compared  with  other  great  capitals,  London  has 
always  been  a  quiet  city  ;  even  in  its  busiest  thorough- 
fares, such  as  Piccadilly  or  the  Strand  or  London 
Bridge,  the  note  has  always  been  a  deep  note  and  the 
sound  a  steady  and  pervading  sound,  like  the  sound  of  a 
river  tide,  and  the  chief  element  in  it  used  to  be  the 
beat  of  innumerable  horses'  feet.  But  that  is  quite 
changed.  Instead  of  the  crepitation  of  thousands  of 
tapping  hoofs  on  the  pavement  we  have  the  definite 
mechanical  buzz  of  the  motor  for  ground  tone,  rapidly 
waxing  and  waning  as  the  vehicle  approaches  and 
passes.  But  this  is  only  ground  tone ;  above  it  rise 
all  the  intermittent  and  harsh  mechanical  sounds  asso- 
ciated with  the  changing  of  gears,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  scale  the  sounds  of  the  horns  and  hooters  which 
are  now  so  justly  made  the  cause  of  complaint.  The 
prophet  Nahum  had  a  very  curious  premonition  of  the 
motor-car  when  he  wrote,  "The  chariots  shall  rage 
in  the  streets,  they  shall  justle  one  against  another  in 
the  broad  ways  :  they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall 
run  like  the  lightnings  "  ;  he  did  not  add  that  they  would 
roar  like  the  thunder  and  trumpet  like  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  But  that  is  exactly  what  they  do.  Sober, 
Georgian  Mavfair  has  lost  its  ancient  peace,  and  there 
are  residential  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  West  End 
which  sometimes  would  rival  Chicago  for  noise.  The 
noises  themselves  we  all  agree  are  quite  dreadful — loud 
grunts  or  sudden  hoots,  yells,  squeaks,  other  sounds 
that  one  can  only  imagine  to  be  like  the  death-rattle 
of  a  mastodon,  and  still  others  that  frankly  suggest  the 
slaughter-house.  Fortunately  no  one  defends  the 
nature  of  these  noises,  but  many  people  still  think  them 
to  be  necessary.  If  they  are  necessary,  they  can  be 
regulated.  A  few  years  ago  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  down  the  noises  made  by  itinerant 
musicians  and  vendors  in  the  streets  ;  but  people  do  not 
realise  that  the  existing  state  of  affairs  is  equivalent  to 
the  licensing  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  itinerant 
musicians,  ever}'  one  equipped  with  an  instrument  of  his 
own  choice  and  with  formidable  locomotive  powers. 
In  a  quiet  street  in  Mavfair  the  other  evening  some  of 
these  noises,  audible  from  a  chair  in  the  quietest  part 
of  the  house,  were  counted  ;  and  between  ten  minutes 
to  eight  and  five  minutes  to  eight  there  were  heard 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  blasts  or  notes  of  horns 
or  various  other  mechanical  devices  of  motor-cars — that 
is  to  say,  an  average  of  sixty-seven  per  minute.  And 
when  we  consider  that  every  sudden  and  unexpected 
sound  is  an  assault  upon  the  nervous  system,  which 
has  to  be  met  by  an  actual  physiological  process  of 
resistance,  it  is  easily  understood  that  all  this  medley 
of  sound  is  adding  to  the  nervous  strain  on  the  com- 
munity, taking  its  toll  of  energy  which  we  would  fain 
reserve  for  finer  purposes. 

It  is  claimed  in  defence  of  the  motor-horn  nuisance 
that  people  would  be  killed  if  the  drivers  of  motor-cars 
did  not  frighten  them  by  making  sudden  and  hideous 
noises.  If  that  is  so — and  it  is  quite  possible- — then 
obviously  the  sooner  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
driving  of  motor-cars  in  the  streets  are  changed  the 
belter.  It  has  always  been  claimed  for  the  modern 
motor-car  that  it  is  infinitely  more  under  control  than 
a  horse-drawn  vehicle  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  can  be 
stopped  sooner  and  its  course  diverted  more  quickly 
to  avoid  some  obstacle.  Yet  it  was  never  thought 
necessary  to  equip  hansoms  and  carriages  with  anything 
more  formidable  than  a  little  tinkling  bell ;  and  the 
carts  of  the  butcher  and  the  evening  newspaper — per- 
haps the  most  formidable  of  all  horse-drawn  vehicles — 
have  never  been  equipped  with  any  mechanical  instru- 
ment at  all.  Such  vehicles,  if  the  pedestrian  did  not 
hear  them  or  see  them,  pulled  up  or  got  out  of  his 


way.  It  was  always  understood  that  this  course  was 
preferable  to  injuring  or  killing  the  pedestrian.  Now, 
however,  it  has  come  gradually  to  be  assumed  that  the 
motor-car,  in  spite  of  its  having  come  to  stay,  must 
not  stay  at  all ;  it  must  always  go  on.  The  motorist 
says,  in  fact,  to  the  pedestrian,  "  I  am  coming;  if  you 
do  not  hear  my  Gabriel  trombone  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
run  over  you  ".  And  if  by  any  chance  a  chauffeur  does 
have  to  pull  up  suddenly  to  avoid  committing  man- 
slaughter, his  face  is  usually  a  miracle  of  indignant 
expression.  To  pull  up  a  motor  quickly  is  bad  for  the 
tyres  and  for  the  machinery ;  it  may  cost  quite  a  lot  of 
money.  But  people  have  not  yet?  realised  that  the 
proper  alternative  to  pulling  up  suddenly  is,  not  to  kill 
somebody,  but  to  drive  slowly,  and  that  rapid  travel 
is  a  luxury  which  should  be  paid  for,  not  in  the  lives 
and  deaths  of  pedestrians,  but  in  the  tyre  and  repair 
bills  of  the  owner. 

A  practical  test  could  very  easily  be  made  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  doing  without  motor-horns.  Take  the 
parallelogram  enclosed  by  Park  Lane  on  the  west, 
Oxford  Street  on  the  north,  Curzon  Street  on  the  south, 
and  Bond  Street  on  the  east — the  heart  of  Mayfair  in 
fact.  Why  should  it  not  be  possible,  for  a  trial  fort- 
night, to  make  it  illegal  to  sound  any  motor-horn  at 
all  in  this  area?  This  is  not  to  say  that  motor-cars 
should  not  be  equipped  with  some  mild  instrument  of 
warning,  but  it  would  demonstrate  in  an  extreme  way 
that  it  is  possible  to  drive  a  motor-car  quite  safely 
without  ever  using  a  horn  at  all.  It  is  more  trouble- 
some to  the  driver  because  it  means  that  he  and  not 
the  pedestrian  is  to  take  the  responsibility  of  preserv- 
ing the  pedestrian's  life;  but  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Most  drivers  of  motor-cars  have  known  what  it  is  to 
have  a  horn  go  out  of  order  when  they  have  been 
driving  through  the  densest  traffic,  and  they  know  that 
it  is  quite  possible,  although  troublesome,  to  drive 
under  these  conditions.  The  unhappy  pedestrian  has 
been  "educated"  almost  out  of  his  wits;  it  is  time 
now  for  the  drivers  of  motor-cars  to  be  educated,  not  in 
the  craft  of  driving,  for  they  are  skilful  enough  in  that, 
but  in  some  of  the  decencies  and  amenities  of  human 
life.   

THE  PRADO'S  NEW  "PRIMITIVE". 
By  Royall  Tyler. 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  a  collection  of  about  thirty  Castilian, 
Leonese  and  Aragonese  primitives  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  Aeademia  de  San  Fernando,  Madrid.  I 
arrived  too  late  for  the  exhibition,  but  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  one  of  the  pictures  still 
on  view  at  the  Academy,  and  one  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Director  of  the  Prado,  the  President  of 
the  Academy,  and  all  the  critics  and  amateurs  of  Madrid 
that  the  owner  of  the  collection  presented  it  to  the  Prado, 
where  some  good  Spanish  primitives  are  certainly  badly 
wanted.  It  represents  the  Annunciation  ;  the  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  Angel,  slightly  under  life  size,  are 
seen  in  a  garden  enclosed  by  a  wide  strip  of  velvet,  with 
a  little  house  on  one  side.  It  is  painted  in  an  egg- 
medium  on  a  coating  of  plaster  over  wood,  and  though 
the  panel  is  broken  in  one  place  and  scratched  in  several 
others  it  is  not  badly  preserved  on  the  whole.  The 
author  of  the  catalogue,  Don  Elias  Tormo,  Professor  of 
Art  in  the  University  of  Madrid,  attributes  it  to  the 
Hispano-Italian  school  of  the  first  or  second  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  goes  on  to  say  "  the  style 
in  Italian  art  would  seem  to  precede  rather  than  follow 
the  similar  manner  of  Masolino  da  Panicale  and  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole  most  especially  ;  perhaps  it  may 
have  some  connexion  with  Stamina's  journey  to  Spain 
and  his  labours  at  Valencia,  and  with  the  Valencian  art 
of  Perc  Nicolau  (flourished  in  1400)  and  others.  Star- 
nina  was  afterwards,  in  Florence,  Masolino's  master. 
It  comes  from  Calatayud  or  that  neighbourhood." 

I  prefer  to  say  at  once  that,  though  I  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it  at  the  time,  a  Madrid  paper  had  already 
published  an  article  proclaiming  the  panel  to  have  been 
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painted  last  year  in  Madrid.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw- 
in  the  papers  only  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  the  panel 
has  already  been  given  a  place  of  honour  in  the  Primi- 
tive Room  in  the  Prado,  and  that  Srs.  Yiniegra  and 
Martinez  Cuibells,  sub-director  and  restorer  in  that 
museum,  have  in  their  turn  proclaimed  that  they  have 
spent  three  entire  days  examining  it  without  rinding 
the  slightest  indication  to  make  them  doubt  of  its 
authenticity,  and  have  challenged  the  man  who  made  it 
to  come  forth  and  let  them  see  him  make  another  like 
it  if  he  can.  As  the  Annunciation's  admirers  show  light, 
I  will  give  the  reasons  that  made  me  leave  the  Academy 
that  day  intimately  convinced  that  it  was  a  forgery. 

The  colour  is  pleasant  enough  in  itself,  and  in  a  high 
scale,  but  at  its  best  slushy  in  consistency  and  without 
the  hard  enamel-like  brilliancy  achieved  by  primitive 
painters,  and  at  its  worst,  as  in  the  would-be  rainbow 
hues  of  the  Angel's  wings,  dull  and  confused.  The  gold 
ground  is  cleverly  done  and  stippled  with  great  care, 
but  the  whites  throughout  are  dirty  instead  of  mellow 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  two  figures  are  ill-matched, 
there  is  no  correspondence  between  their  lines  and  pro- 
portions, so  that  the  reproduction  that  lies  before  me  as 
I  write  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  from  two 
photographs  focussed  from  different  points.  The 
Virgin,  by  far  the  more  successful,  has  probably  been 
cribbed  out  of  some  photograph  of  a  Florentine  paint- 
ing, but  the  Angel  belongs  to  another  race,  and  I  should 
be  greatly  surprised  if  a  figure  closely  resembling  his 
could  be  found  among  any  of  the  creations  of  Stamina's 
and  Masolino's  contemporaries.  The  Virgin's  hair  is 
carefully  but  not  minutely  treated,  but  in  the  Angel's 
the  painter  went  astray  and  made  a  sticky  mess  rather 
like  the  sweet  stuff  called  pelo  de  angel  that  Spaniards 
eat  with  ham.  To  my  eye  by  far  the  most  suspicious 
thing  about  the  panel,  quite  enough  to  damn  it  were  all 
the  rest  beyond  reproach,  is  what  the  catalogue  calls 
the  "  tapiceria  "  that  shuts  in  the  gardens,  a  broad  band 
of  greenish-blue  stamped  velvet  with  a  great  flaming 
•pattern  of  a  type  surely  never  seen  in  the  first  or  second 
decade  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or,  if  one  looks  closely 
enough,  in  any  other  decade.  The  repeating  of  such 
an  overwhelming  element  of  design  as  this  great  thistle 
woven  horizontally  between  two  starved,  mean  borders 
would  never  have  recommended  itself  to  the  con- 
summate artists  who  imagined  the  stuffs  of  that  time. 
Where  is  the  understanding  and  loving  care  with  which 
not  only  Florentines,  Sienese  and  Umbrians  but  also, 
as  far  as  their  skill  went,  Catalans,  Valencians,  and 
even  Castilians  painted  vestments  and  hangings  : 
Siculo-Arabian,  Lucchese,  Near  Eastern  or  Spanish  silks 
and  brocades?  WThat  is  more,  the  Angel's  body  and 
wings  cut  across  this  band,  and  the  bits  of  velvet  that 
show  between  them  and  the  edge  of  the  panel,  instead 
of  carrying  out  the  pattern,  are  woefully  cobbled  with 
meaningless  hen-tracks  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
set  any  primitive  painter's  teeth  on  edge. 

It  is  interesting  that  all  Madrid  should  have  passed 
before  this  picture  with  its  mouth  full  of  praise,  and 
that  not  one  little  doubt  should  have  troubled  the  breasts 
of  the  gentleman  whose  boundless  enthusiasm  induced 
Sra.  de  Iturbe  to  present  it  to  the  Prado.  The  news- 
paper article  in  which  it  was  called  a  fake  gives  no 
reason  for  holding  this  opinion,  but  simply  states  that 
it  was  painted  in  a  studio  in  the  Traversia  del  Horno  de 
la  Mata.  It  seems  that,  had  not  someone  who  saw  it 
painted  been  unable  to  contain  himself,  no  dissident 
voice  would  have  been  heard.  The  prettiest  part  of  it 
is  that  this  article,  far  from  putting  the  Prado  authorities 
on  their  guard,  elicited  from  them  the  solemn  verdict 
that  the  panel  is  genuine.  Not  until  the  painter  lets  us 
see  him  make  another,  say  they,  will  we  believe  it  to 
be  anything  else.  In  that  case  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Annunciation  should  not  remain  in  the  Prado  for  ever. 
It  is  really  too  much  to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  of  learning  how  to  paint  with  egg  and  glue 
until,  in  the  Spanish  phrase,  he  can  eat  by  faking  primi- 
tives^ should  voluntarily  deprive  himself  of  food  in  order 
to  discomfit  Srs.  Villegas,  Viniegra  and  Martinez 
Cubells.     El  que  dice  la  verdad  se  queda  sin  ella — you 


can't  speak  truth  without  giving  the  truth  away.  Let 
them  offer  him  the  post  of  official  restorer  to  the  Prado 
in  place  of  Sr.  Martinez  CubeUs  il  he  succeed  in  making- 
good  his  case,  and  1  l;m<  y  they  will  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  his  answer.  Speaking  of  restorations,  the 
official  pronouncement  throws  a  sop  to  hostile  opinion 
in  the  shape  of  a  confession  that  the  panel  has  been 
restored  in  places.  Of  all  the  fanciful  things  that  have 
been  said  and  written  about  the  painting,  this  is  the  most 
capricious  ;  there  are  places  where  the  brush  work  is 
no  better  than  cobbling,  but  the  paint  is  of  one  and  the 
same  quality  from  beginning  to  end.  In  one  sense  only 
has  the  thing  been  restored  ;  the  board  is  undoubtedly 
old,  and  the  paint  new. 

The  mention  of  Stamina  in  connexion  with  this  picture 
may  have  attracted  attention.  Stamina  has  left  no  well- 
authenticated  work  behind  him  in  Italy,  and  I  believe 
little  is  known  about  him  beyond  Yasari's  assertion  that 
he  was  Masolino's  master.  Sr.  Tormo's  linking  his 
name  with  this  Annunciation  might  well  induce  one  to 
hope  that  Sr.  Tormo  knows  of  something  of  his  in  Spain, 
where  Yasari  says  he  worked  and  enjoyed  royal  favour. 
Otherwise,  why  should  the  Annunciation  suggest  him  to 
Sr.  Tormo's  mind?  I  fear  that  Vasari's  story  of  his 
journey  is  the  one  and  only  reason  ;  there  is  nothing 
in  Spain  which  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  attribut- 
ing to  Stamina,  though  at  Le6n,  Toledo,  Salamanca 
and  other  places  there  are  enough  traces  of  anonymous 
early  Florentine  frescoes  to  make  it  likely  that  several 
men  from  that  city  came  to  Spain,  so  many  in  fact  that 
to  mention  Stamina  is  simply  a  random  shot.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  liking  for  many  types  of  the 
Spanish  mind.  But  it  were  really  a  miracle  if  Spaniards 
excelled  in  the  criticism  of  early  painting.  They  have 
a  sumptuous  museum,  an  imperial  and  royal  collection 
of  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  in  the  Prado,  but 
beyond  a  few  superb  Flemish  primitives  there  is  hardly 
any  early  work  in  Castile  but  the  dry  productions  of  sons 
of  the  soil  who  learnt  painfully  to  imitate  Flemings  and 
Germans,  but  never  for  a  moment  achieved  their  quality. 
The  Prado,  I  believe,  has  not  acquired  a  primitive  of 
any  importance  for  fifty  years,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion those  it  possesses  belonged  to  the  Royal  Family 
for  centuries.  Italian  easel  painting  of  this  period  there 
is  next  to  none,  and  when  Spaniards,  who  do  not  travel 
outside  Spain,  are  interested  in  it  they  are  obliged  to  go 
to  art-books,  a  habit  that  feeds  the  imagination  at  the 
expense  of  the  critical  eye. 


ONE  MAN  IN  HIS  TIME. 

WHEN  one  has  come  to  see  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  it  is  disconcerting  to  fall  sud- 
denly into  a  nightmare  wherein  Cardinal  Wolsey  is 
heard  talking  to  Marcus  Brutus.  "  And  in  the  height 
of  this  bath  ",  said  the  Cardinal,  "  when  I  was  more 
than  half-stewed  in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled  glowing  hot  in  that 
surge,  like  a  horseshoe  ;  think  of  that, — hissing  hot, — 
think  of  that,  Master  Brook."  Luckily  the  worst  of 
the  nightmare  lasted  only  so  long  as  one's  eyes  were 
shut.  Open-eyed  one  could  plainly  see  the  incorrigible 
fat  man  in  an  unmistakable  room  of  the  Garter.  Yet 
even  with  eyes  operi,  it  was  very  horrible  to  be  aware 
now  and  then  of  the  ghost  of  Mark  Antony  speaking  in 
some  trick  or  gesture  through  the  fiery  guise  of  Sir 
John  ;  or  to  look  through  plain  Master  Ford  to  bluff 
King  Harry,  standing  characteristically  with  legs  well 
apart.  Truth  to  tell,  this  Shakespeare  season  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  has  been  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  I  was  saying  a  few  weeks  ago  in  connexion  with 
the  acting  of  the  Irish  players.  British  acting  is  so 
entirely  individual,  the  player  is  in  the  public  eye  to-day 
so  much  more  important  than  the  play,  that  it  is  an 
eerie  and  uncomfortable  experience  to  see  a  company 
of  "  stars  "  run  rapidly  through  a  series  of  plays  in  a 
single  season.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  can  physically  disguise 
himself  as  well  as  anyone,  so  far  as  hair,  paint,  and 
pencil  can  effect  the  business.    But  alas  !  the  bundle  of 
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manners  and  inflexions,  and  gestures  and  tones  which 
to  the  eye  and  ear  connote  Sir  Herbert  Tree  are  as 
fixed  and  constant  as  the  northern  star.  These 
"  festivals  "  always  make  it  plain  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  national  repertory  theatre  wc  shall  be  compelled  to  set 
up  a  new  school  of  acting,  aiming  strictly  at  the  reper- 
tory idea.  There  is  not  room  in  a  repertory  scheme  for 
the  over-individualised  acting  of  the  West-end  stage. 
There  are  severe  critics  of  this  kind  of  acting  who  hope 
and  believe  that  it  will  vanish  altogether.  This  is  not 
probable  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wished.  There  will  always  be 
room  for  the  individual  player — the  kind  of  player  for 
whom  plays  are  expressly  written.  Did  not  Mr.  John 
Maseficld  write  "  The  Tragedy  of  Nan  "  for  Miss 
Lilian  MacCarthy?  And  for  whom  did  Mr.  Shaw  create 
the  part  of  Lady  Cicely  Waynfiete?  These  are  not 
names  of  the  back-water.  But  if  the  repertory  idea  is 
ever  to  be  satisfactorily  worked  out,  we  want  a  new 
school  of  acting  to  put  beside  the  old.  Perhaps  the 
kind  of  repertory  company,  or  festival  company,  got 
together  to  give  a  rapid  series  of  plays,  would  be  a 
company  of  really  young  actors  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  producer.  So  soon  as  any  member  of  the  com- 
pany showed  signs  of  developing  any  particular  manner 
— any  "  talent  ",  as  the  word  is  understood  by  the 
ordinary  playgoer — he  should  be  turned  out.  A  press 
notice  would,  in  these  circumstances,  be  a  black  mark, 
and  the  player  who  got  more  than  a  fixed  number  of 
black  marks  in  a  given  season  would  be  reckoned  a  star, 
and  sent  to  shine  elsewhere.  It  would  then,  at  any 
rate,  be  impossible  with  shut  eyes  to  hear  Cardinal 
Wolsey  telling  dreadful  stories  of  a  buck-basket  to  the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  This  is  a  truly  horrible 
experience  ;  and,  though  1  am  dead  against  repertory, 
or  a  national  theatre,  or  any  other  fanatically  artistic- 
enterprise  being  the  only  tolerated  form  of  dramatic 
activity,  J  certainly  think  that  a  company  of  quite 
ordinary,  intelligent  but  zealous  young  players  would 
be  a  better  company  for  a  Shakespeare  festival  than  is 
the  present  galaxy  at  His  Majesty's. 

One  good  thing,  at  any  rate,  this  season  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  has  brought  forth.  It  has  discovered  to 
us  in  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  an  actor  who  may  be  taken 
seriously  as  an  interpreter  of  Shakespeare.  One  need 
not  agree  with  his  reading  of  the  parts  to  enjoy  them,  or 
to  see  in  them  evidence  of  thought  and  a  careful  appre- 
ciation of  the  characters  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Bourchier 
misses  at  present  the  real  secret  of  Shakespeare's 
magic.  He  is  acting  too  persistently  with  his  head. 
His  interpretations  are  hard,  clear,  and  metallic.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  atmosphere  he  creates  of  the  half- 
lights  of  poetry,  or  of  fine,  inexpressible  things.  In 
his  Brutus,  for  example,  there  was  none  of  the  melan- 
choly, or  dreaming  soul-sickness,  of  the  man  of  "  tem- 
perament ".  His  Brutus  was  a  man  of  sincere  and 
generous  feeling,  but  something  of  a  Benthamite,  who 
acted  for  the  "general",  driven  by  a  kind  of  hard, 
Radical  logic.  It  was  a  stronger  and  more  intelligent 
Brutus  than  the  Brutus  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  less  a  poet 
and  less  a  man  of  imagination.  Mr.  Bourchier's  Brutus 
would  never  have  been  able  to  see  the  ghost  of  Caesar  or 
of  anyone  else.  But  how  much  better  and  nearer  truth 
it  was  than  the  hero  Brutus  we  know  from  a  hundred 
misinterpretations  !  Mr.  Bourchier's  humorous  roles 
have  a  similar  quality  of  hardness.  *  They  belong  to 
French  comedy  more  than  lo  Shakespearean  humour. 
Master  Ford,  as  played  by  Mr.  Bourchier,  might  have 
w  alked  clean  out  of  a  comedy  by  Moliere.  It  was  played 
(lean  from  the  head — the  jealous  husband  anatomised 
almost  with  cruelty.  One  was  at  times  on  the  point 
of  pitying  Master  Ford  as  a  palhetir  figure  of  the 
comedy  of  criticism.  Mr.  Bourchier,  in  fact,  read  into 
the  part  a  great  deal  which  was  not  there.  As  Bottom 
the  Weaver  he  did  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  with  a 
most  curious  result.  Bottom  the  Weaver,  in  Mr.  Bour- 
chier's hands,  was  a  rasping  and  unlovely  figure. 
Reading  the  part  with  his  head,  and  playing  it  with 
immense  seriousness  of  aim,  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
turning  Bottom  likewise  into  a  figure  of  pure  comedy. 
Reading  more  than  was  in  Shakespeare,  he  achieved 


considerably  less  ;  and  turned  the  supremely  Teutonic 
humours  of  the  part — the  smile  broad  as  ten  thousand 
beeves  at  pasture — into  mere  intelligent  criticism  of 
life. 

There  is  one  other  thing  good  to  record  of  the  season 
at  His  Majesty's.  As  Mistress  Page  in  "  The  Merry 
Wives  ",  we  have  had  yet  another  opportunity  of  say- 
ing farewell  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  do  anything  else  but  say  farewell  to 
one  who  is  even  now  the  only  living  actress  who  is  un- 
erring in  her  delivery  alike  of  the  verse  and  prose  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  which  I  have 
never  missed  and  never  intend  to  miss.  One  of  the 
bright  memories  of  this  present  year  for  those  who 
have  attended  will  be  the  series  of  lectures  given 
by  Miss  Ellen  Terry  upon  Shakespeare's  heroines. 
Happily,  these  lectures  are  mainly  reading  or  recita- 
tion of  passages  from  the  plays;  and  one  realises  with 
some  bitterness  of  heart  how  much  we  miss  from  having 
so  few  players  to-day  who  have  any  instinct  or  training 
for  the  delivery  of  Shakespeare's  words.  I  have  never 
heard  Miss  Ellen  Terry  dwell  upon  the  wrong  wrord,  or 
miss  any  effect  of  balance  or  rhythm.  The  supreme 
quality  of  her  acting,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  these  later 
days,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  her  miraculous  instinct 
for  the  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  speech.  It  was  this 
beauty  of  speech  on  which  Shakespeare  mainly  relied 
for  the  painting  of  his  scene  and  the  passion  of  his  dra- 
matic mood  ;  and  to  hear  an  actress  with  every  gift  for 
its  delivery  read  from  the  book  before  her  is  to  have 
Shakespeare  as  he  may  not  usually  be  had  on  the 
modern  stage.  Some  critics  have  lamented  that  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  never  devoted  herself  to  "  modern  "  drama  ; 
that  she  never  added  to  her  heroines  from  Shakespeare 
heroines  from  Ibsen.  This  lamentation  is  wide  of  any 
mark  at  all.  Ibsen  needs  not  a  great  actress  for  his 
purpose  ;  simple  intelligence  is  sufficient,  and  a  careful 
reading  of  the  plays.  Who  would  have  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  act  Ibsen  when  she  could  be  reading  Shakespeare? 
One  can  be  verv,  very  sorry  for  the  person  who  would. 

'    "P.J". 

THE  ACADEMICAL  SPIRIT. 
By  Arthur  C.  Bexson. 


VERYTHIXG  in  England  ",  said  a  clearsighted 
if  not  very  practical  philosopher,  "takes  the 


shape  and  hue  of  politics."  It  is  really  only  within  the 
last  fifty  years  that  academic  interests  have  swamped 
political  influences  at  our  Universities.  Looking  back  at 
the  past  history  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  sees  in 
them  a  distorted  and  trembling  reflection  of  the  political 
atmosphere  of  the  day  ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  an  inner  motion  and  current  of  their  own,  which  has 
very  little  to  do  with  what  is  technically  :known  as 
politics,  and  bears  only  the  dimmest  resemblance  to 
what  was  formerly  known  as  la  haute  politique.  National 
and  imperial  politics  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
coils  of  finance.  How  to  squeeze  money  from  the 
public,  taking  care  that  the  sufferers  are  in  a  decided 
minority,  and  how  to  spend  it,  taking  care  that  the  dis- 
bursers  are  in  a  secure  oligarchy,  that  is  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  modern  politician. 

Meanwhile  the  Universities  have  their  independence 
to  enjoy,  and  their  own  finances  to  deal  with.  A  certain 
degree  of  local  self-government  has  resulted  in  a  much- 
increased  educational  efficiency  and  an  academical 
serenity  which  you  may  call  undue  complacency  or  proper 
pride  according  to  your  taste.  The  Universities  have 
all  the  aplomb  which  comes  of  old  traditions,  adequate 
endowment,  and  the  consciousness  of  work  vigorously 
done  and  widely  appreciated — the  mens  solida  of  which 
Horace  speaks.  If  ever  a  strictly  political  choice  has 
really  to  be  made,  it  becomes  plain  what  the  constituent 
elements  actually  are  ;  that  the  liberal  tendencies  which 
sparkle  so  blithely  and  so  becomingly  upon  the  surface 
o!  University  politics  are  only  the  bubbles  forced  out 
by  the  silent  moving  stream  as  a  proof  that  aspiration 
is  only  upward,  while  progress  is  certainly  onward  and 
possibly  downward  ! 
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The  publication  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Mullin- 
gcr's  "  History  of  the  University  oi  Cambridge  (1626- 
1607)  "  * — let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  binding, 
pasting,  .iml  balance  ol  I  lie  book  are  unworthj  ol  the 
excellent  typography — gives  much  food  for  retleetion 
upon  academical  tendencies.  The  extraordinary  deve- 
lopment, not  only  in  the  status  and  position  of  the 
Universities,  but  of  their  quality  and  personnel,  is  forced 
upon  one  at  every  turn.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  interest ; 
the  author  wields  his  immense  and  accurate  learning 
with  remarkable  lightness  and  precision.  A  whole 
gallery  of  portraits  is  unveiled  before  the  eves,  and  w  hat 
is  more  remarkable  is  that  not  only  are  the  personalities 
made  clear  and  distinct,  but  the  combination  and  inter- 
play of  forces  is  somehow  indicated.  Probably  it  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Mullinger's  intention  to  give 
more  of  the  colour  of  the  social  and  even  intellectual 
life — as  apart  from  literary  and  theological  production — 
of  the  era  which  his  book  covers.  The  narrative  keeps 
strictly  to  the  official  current  of  affairs,  and  the  self- 
limitation  involved  is  resolute  and  admirable.  The 
University  appears,  it  may  frankly  be  confessed,  in  a 
servile  and  degraded  light.  It  was  not  regarded  by  the 
earlier  Stuarts  or  by  the  officials  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  an  educational  institution  of  weight  and  efficiency  so 
much  as  a  drowsy  sort  of  monastery  into  which  needy 
scholars,  theological  hacks,  and  political  time-servers 
might  be  safely  intruded,  as  into  a  great  intellectual 
stew-pan,  out  of  which  it  might  be  hoped  that  ultimately 
some  mental  and  spiritual  aliment  might  possibly  be 
extracted. 

One  loses  oneself  in  amazement  at  the  utter  disregard 
by  public  opinion  of  any  question  of  efficiency  at  the 
University  in  those  times.  No  tests  were  applied,  no 
inspection  direct  or  indirect ;  a  visitation  was  a  mere 
probing  of  orthodoxy — orthodoxy  implying  no  refer- 
ence to  undisputed  standards,  but  simply  meaning  a 
deferential  concurrence  with  the  theological  opinions 
of  the  particular  persons  armed,  for  the  time  being,  by 
political  upheaval,  with  the  power  of  deprivation.  The 
difficulty  is  to  realise  what  was  going  on  underneath  it 
all.  What  with  intrusion  and  extrusion,  plague  and 
pestilence,  spoliation  and  vandalism,  no  wonder  that  the 
flurried  residents  embarked  on  comparatively  few  far- 
reaching  or  original  designs  of  study  or  research,  of 
analysis  or  synthesis.  The  marvel  is  that  any  intel- 
lectual life  or  independence  survived  the  harsh  inter- 
vention of  Governments- or  the  clash  of  rival  orthodoxies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  Mr.  Mullin- 
ger's book  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  who  appear,  strange  to  say,  by  a  sort  of 
happy  renaissance,  on  the  horizon,  just  at  the  very  time 
when  the  prospects  of  the  whole  place  seemed  at  their 
darkest  and  dimmest.  The  Cambridge  Platonists  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  poetical  and  artistic  rebel- 
lion of  the  thoughtful  mind  against  authority  and  ortho- 
doxy. Descartes  and  Hobbes  had  pointed  the  way  to 
the  revolt  against  Aristotle,  who,  as  Scaliger  said,  was 
regarded  as  the  "  Emperor  and  perpetual  Dictator  of  all 
the  fine  arts  ".  The  Cambridge  Platonists,  of  whom 
More  and  Smith  were  the  men  of  genius,  rebelled 
against  the  old  scholasticism,  and  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish the  rational  faculty  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
all  ethical  and  spiritual  questions.  They  were  not  much 
concerned,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  theology,  though  it 
was  inevitable  that  any  awakening  thought  should  clothe 
itself  in  the  venerable  garments  of  divinity.  They  were 
much  more  concerned,  as  Whichcote's  work  abundantly 
shows,  with  the  basis  of  ethics  ;  while  More's  writings 
are  full  of  passages  of  the  most  direct  poetical  beauty, 
that  artistic  passion  which  is  neither  pagan  nor 
Christian,  but  has  a  conscience  and  a  canon  of  its  own, 
that  is  certainly  not  ethical  and  still  less  religious.  That 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  this  particular  volume,  that  with 
the  Platonists  there  comes  a  gleam  of  light  into  the 
dreary  and  muddy  prospect.  Heaven  knows  it  was  to 
be  effectually  quenched  again  in  the  self-indulgent  gross- 
ness  and  vinous  indolence  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
though  one  perhaps  does  wrong  to  generalise  too  closely 
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about  the  condition  ol  an  institution  where  mental  inde- 
pendence and  ardent  intellectual  life  was  always  pos- 
sible apart  from  official  encouragement  and  intellectual 

sympathy. 

But  it  is  certainly  difficult  fully  to  realise  the  contrast 
between  Cambridge  of  the  Stuarts  and  Cambridge  of  the 
twentieth  century — it  is  difficult  even  to  discern  the 
germs  of  the  modern  Cambridge  in  tin  grim  oligarchical 
scheming  terrorism  of  the  old.  It  was  not  that  Cam- 
bridge was  snobbish  ;  she  was  frankly  servile  !  Apart 
from  this  one  fancies  that  there  is  a  certain  dim  resem- 
blance which  can  be  detected  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  Money  plays  a  very  important  part  in  Cambridge 
of  to-day,  though  its  force  and  weight  are  more  delicately 
concealed  than  formerly.  "  Non  magna  loquimur,  sed 
vivimus  "  was  the  spirit  of  the  old  University.  As  Gray 
humorously  translated  the  apophthegm,  "  We  don't  say 
much,  but  we  hold  good  livings  ".  Perhaps  the  modern 
tendency  is  rather  to  rewrite  the  old  motto  as  "  Vivi- 
mus, sed  non  magna  loquimur  " — "  We  have  a  vivid  life 
of  our  own,  but  we  don't  make  any  big  professions  ". 

That  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  modern  Cambridge — and 
why  she  has  fallen  behind  Oxford  in  the  race — that  she 
claims  not  to  understand  the  art  of  self-advertisement — 
apart,  that  is,  from  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " — 
but  is  really  as  disingenuous  in  disclaiming  her  virtues 
as  she  would  be  if  she  unduly  emphasised  them.  The 
dispute  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  simply  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  put  all  your  stock  in  the  shop- 
window  or  none  !  Perhaps  there  are  signs  that  there 
are  certain  Cambridge  men  now  extant  who  do  not  hold 
reticence  to  be  the  first  of  virtues.  An  educational  estab- 
lishment manned  by  sophists,  who  after  all  live,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  altar,  must  be  prepared  to  issue  a  syllabus 
of  its  wares,  which  need  not  degenerate  into  a  pro- 
spectus of  its  advantages.  A  modern  University  must 
not  only  be  efficient  but  must  be  known  to  be  efficient, 
and  after  that  it  may  be  as  high-minded  and  disinterested 
as  it  can. 

[Mr.  Benson's  concluding  sentence  reminds  us 
irresistibly  of  the  saying  of  the  foremost  of  living  Cam- 
bridge men,  that  the  necessary  thing  for  the  examinee — 
a  person  Cambridge  has  heard  of — is  not  to  know  but  to 
be  known  to  know. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  LORDSHIP  OF  WALES. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  and  Earl  of  Chester,  invested 
by  the  King  of  England.  'Prince  of  Wales  by 
the  grace  of  God.  In  these  words  we  read  the  story  of 
a  nation's  fall. 

The  blue-eyed  and  flaxen-haired  princes  of  the  house 
of  Kunedda  and  Maelgwyn,  wrhose  proudest  heirloom 
is  the  crown  of  Arthur,  have  for  two  hundred  years  held 
their  Snowdon  land,  the  God-built  fortress  of  Kambrian 
freedom,  against  the  onslaught  of  Norman  chivalry. 
Gruffydd  ap  Konan  has  seen  the  Red  King  turn  back  a 
beaten  man  from  Arfon's  land,  Owen  Gwynedd  has 
heard  the  song  of  bards  that  told  of  the  floods 
and  the  storms  that  scattered  the  proud  host  of  Henry 
of  Anjou  on  the  wooded  hills  of  Berwyn,  Llewelyn  ap 
Iorwerth  has  borne  the  Welsh  banners  into  Shrewsbury 
town,  and  though  he  is  son-in-law  of  John  King  of 
England,  has  fought  with  the  Norman  barons  to  wrest 
from  the  tyrant  the  charter  of  freedom.  But  while  the 
freedom  of  Llewelyn's  land  is  safe,  the  Norman  hand 
still  grips  some  of  the  fairest  valleys  of  Wales — Ranulf 
of  Chester  in  the  north,  the  grim  de  Braoses  on  the 
mid  and  south-eastern  Marches,  and  the  Marshalls  in 
Pembroke  still  reign  in  their  feudal  castles,  and  the 
Welsh  princes  in  Powys  and  the  south  have  not  the 
strength  to  drive  them  from  the  land.  But  Llewelyn 
the  great,  the  brave  and  courteous,  seems  to  these 
Norman  aliens,  and  to  his  brother  princes  in  Wales  a 
nobler  chieftain  than  the  Angevin  tyrants  who  misrule 
England.  Old  feuds,  old  hates,  are  cast  aside,  and  they 
meet  him  as  their  liege  lord  in  the  Welsh  council  of  the 
princes.  And  the  statesman  Prince  of  Snowdon  binds 
Norman  feudalism  more  tenderly  to  the  royal  house  of 
Wales  when  the  church  bells  ring  for  the  weddings  of 
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his  daughters  Gladys  and  Helen  to  the  heirs  of  the 
houses  of  de  Braose  and  Chester.  W  ell  may  Llewelyn 
dream  as  his  glorious  years  draw  to  their  close  that  some 
day  the  children  of  the  house  of  Kunedda  may  reign  as 
the  Kings  of  the  West,  even  if  they  may  not  chase  the 
house  of  Plantagenet  from  London. 

But  alas  for  human  dreams  !  With  Llewelyn's  son- 
in-law,  John  the  Scot,  the  house  of  the  great  Norman 
Earls  of  Chester,  that  traces  its  lineage  to  Hugh  the 
Wolf  of  Avranches,  dies  out  in  the  land,  and  to  the 
vacant  castle  on  the  Dee  the  King  of  England  sends 
his  son,  the  long-legged  Edward,  invested  with 
the  lordship  of  Chester  and  of  Wales.  Henceforth 
Chester,  the  key  of  Wales,  is  no  more  the  fortress  of  a 
Norman  baron  who  will  as  readily  fight  for  the  house 
of  Kunedda  as  for  the  house  of  Plantagenet.  There 
are  now  two  princes  on  the  soil  of  Wales,  who  both  seek 
to  rule  the  whole  land,  and  since  "  Two  stars  keep 
not  their  motion  in  one  sphere  "  there  must  be  war 
between  them  to  the  death. 

So  in  the  year  of  grace  1273  young  Edward  rides  from 
Chester  towers  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Welshmen 
on  the  Dee,  but  his  roughriders  and  his  bailiffs  have  so 
mishandled  folks  that  almost  ere  his  back  is  turned  on  his 
earldom  the  land  is  aflame  for  just  law  and  liberty,  and 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  the  new  Prince  of  Wales  by  the 
grace  of  God,  is  kindling  the  torch  of  war  on  English 
soil.  A  lion-hearted  king  is  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  but 
he  has  not  the  prudent  head  of  his  grandson,  the  great 
Ap  Iorwerth.  But  for  the  hour  fickle  fortune  is  his  friend 
and  so  moreover  are  the  Norman  lords  of  the  March, 
who  have  only  words  of  praise  for  the  brave  Welshmen, 
the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Troy  who  fight  for  then- 
liberties  while  the  men  of  England  bear  in  patience  the 
tallages  and  robberies  of  King  Henry's  courtiers.  And 
in  the  war  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  Llewelyn  sends  his 
Welsh  spearmen  to  fight  by  De  Montfort's  side.  But 
when  the  war  is  over  young  Edward,  flushed  as  he  is 
with  victory,  dares  not  risk  a  fight  in  the  forest  of 
Berwyn  on  the  slopes  of  Snowdon.  He  has  crushed 
Simon,  but  he  halts  before  Llewelyn.  And  so  the  Welsh 
lands  of  Prince  Edward  are  given  to  hisWelsh  rival,  and 
the  King  of  England  signs  a  treaty  which  proclaims 
Llewelyn  of  Snowdon  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
Llewelyn  is  only  strong  while  England  is  weak.  When 
he  faces  Edward  again  he  faces  a  king  who  has  England 
and  the  lords  of  the  Marches  at  his  back  and  who  can 
bring  the  flower  of  Gascony's  soldiers  into  the  mountain 
warfare  of  Wales.  Yet  the  strife  is  hard  and  if  at  last 
Edward  is  the  victor  it  is  only  because  Llewelyn,  sur- 
prised and  alone,  falls  beneath  a  spear  thrust  in  the 
valley  by  the  Irfon's  stream  as  he  is  making  ready  a 
stroke  that  shall  sever  Edward  from  England  and  leave 
his  host  to  starve  in  the  Snowdon  wilds.  But  for  the 
moment  Wales  is  broken  and  the  patriot  bard  prays  that 
the  sea  may  flow  over  the  wretched  land  ;  while  Edward, 
from  the  tower  of  Carnarvon,  where  Bran  the  blessed 
dwelt  of  yore,  holds  up  before  the  subjects  of  Llewelyn 
his  baby  child  Edward,  who  he  says  shall  be  their  prince. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  Cambrian  land  that  Longshanks 
will  dare  to  place  on  his  son's  brow  the  coronet  of  Wales. 
Nigh  twenty  years  have  passed  since  Llewelyn  fell  when 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  receives  from  his  sire's  hand  the 
coronet,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ring  that  the  Welsh  princes 
bore  of  yore;  but  the  "  Investiture  "  is  arranged  as  a 
scene  amidst  the  jousts  and  tourneys  that  mark  the  close 
of  the  Lincoln  Parliament  of  1301.  Next  year  this  poor 
Prince  Butterfly  of  Carnarvon  A  ill  ride  before  the  spear- 
men and  archers  of  Wales  o'er  the  river  Tweed  and  in 
the  last  bitter  year  of  his  life  it  is  in  his  Principality  that 
he  will  seek  a  refuge  from  his  spouse,  the  she-wolf  of 
France. 

On  the  brows  of  the  third  Edward  the  coronet  of 
Wales  is  never  placed,  but  the  Black  Prince  wears  it 
with  glory.  On  the  hill  of  Cressy,  'mid  the  vineyards  of 
Poitiers,  Welshmen  with  short  knives  and  long  lances 
and  crossbows  fight  and  die  around  their  Prince,  and  o'er 
them  waves  the  Red  Dragon  that  in  days  to  come  shall 
be  Glendower's  flag.  But  as  the  hero  of  England  lies 
dying  in  the  halls  of  Bordeaux  a  prince  of  the  house  of 


Kunedda,  the  heir  of  the  great  Llewelyn,  appears  as  a 
leader  in  the  armies  of  France  and  takes  a  stern  ven- 
geance for  the  wrongs  of  his  race.  He  sails  to  Guernsey 
and  ravages  the  isle.  He  meets  and  vanquishes  and 
captures  in  fair  fight  the  Captal  de  Buch,  the  noblest 
captain  in  the  host  of  the  Black  Prince.  They  bring 
to  his  tent  the  captive  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  heir  of 
the  Llewelyns  cries  fiercely  "  Will  you  do  homage  to  me 
for  the  lands  that  you  hold  of  me  in  Wales?  "  And  to 
his  banner  flock  the  Welsh  of  the  English  army,  and 
ever  he  loves  to  talk  to  them  in  the  Kambrian  tongue 
around  the  camp  fires  and  to  dream  of  the  day  when  he 
shall  sit  on  his  fathers'  throne.  But  one  early  morn  as 
he  sits  by  a  besieged  castle,  he  bids  a  soldier  friend  who 
has  lately  come  from  Wales  and  who  talks  to  him  in  the 
Welsh  tongue  to  comb  his  golden  locks.  But  the  soldier 
is,  so  old  Froissart  says,  no  gentleman.  The  council  of 
England's  boy  king,  the  second  Richard,  has  bribed  him 
to  do  a  deed  of  treason  and  blood,  and  he  strikes  Owen 
dead  with  his  long  Spanish  dagger,  and  the  Lords  of 
England  pay  the  murderer  his  fee,  and  Lords  of  France, 
'mid  tapers  lighted  and  waving  banners,  lay  to  his  last 
long  sleep  in  the  church  of  S.  Leger  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Llewelyn ;  but  still  the  name  of  Owen  of  the 
Red  Hand  is  remembered  in  the  valleys  of  Wales. 

As  it  is  done  to  Owen  so  is  it  done  to  Richard.  And 
now  Bolingbroke  is  king  and  he  has  invested  his  son 
Prince  Hal  with  the  princely  emblems  of  Wales.  But 
Hal  must  fight  for  his  Principality,  for  Wales  is  in  arms 
under  another  Owen,  the  lord  of  Glyndyfrdwy,  whom 
not  alone  the  Welsh  lords  who  meet  in  the  Welsh  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Dovey's  banks  :  not  alone  the  wandering 
bards  and  the  friars  of  sweet  S.  Francis'  name,  but  even 
the  Pope  of  Avignon  and  the  King  of  France  have  hailed 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  grace  of  God.  Against 
Glendower  the  fourth  Henry  is  powerless.  Thrice  does 
he  lead  a  mighty  host  into  the  land  of  floods  and  moun- 
tains, and  .thrice  does  Glendower  send  him  "bootless 
home  and  weather-beaten  back  ".  And  Glendower  has 
for  his  allies  the  royal  Mortimers  of  the  March,  and  his 
Red  Dragon  banner  flies  from  the  captured  towers  of 
Aberystwyth  and  Hailech.  But  in  the  boy  Hal  he  meets 
his  equal.  It  is  this  boy  Hal  who  gives  the  proud  Welsh- 
man's manor  of  Glyndyfrdwy  to  the  flames  ;  it  is  this  boy 
Hal  whose  prowess  turns  the  tide  of  fight  on  Shrewsbury 
field  ;  it  is  this  Hal  who  points  the  first  cannon  whose 
roar  Wales  will  hear  on  the  tower  of  Aberystwyth  ;  it  is 
this  Hal  who  fights  his  way  sword  in  hand  into  the  castle 
of  Harlech  until  he  reaches  the  bed  where  Mortimer  lies 
dying,  until  at  last  Glendower  sees  that  he  is  not  the 
Owen  of  whom  Merlin  spoke,  and  he  passes  away  to  end 
his  days  a  lonely  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 

Never  more  will  Wales  a  nation  offer  homage  to  a 
prince  who  is  England's  foe;  but  ere  fifty  years  are 
passed  an  heir  of  Llewelyn  the  great  will  claim'  her 
fealty,  for  the  fourth  Edward  is  the  heir  of  Gladys  de 
Braose,  the  dark-haired  daughter  of  the  greatest  Lle- 
welyn ;  and  this  fourth  Edward  sends  his  son,  the  luck- 
less child  Edward,  to  Ludlow  to  rule  with  his  council  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  And  to  Ludlow's  towers  to  rule  come 
the  eldest  children  of  the  first  two  Tudor  kings,  Arthur 
and  Mary.  But  never  until  this  week  since  the  day  that 
Wales  was  broken  has  the  realm  of  the  Llewelyns  seen 
the  investiture  of  a  prince.  Never  before  has  the  investi- 
ture of  an  English  Prince  of  Wales  received  the  sanction 
of  Welsh  harp  and  song.  And  this  week  the  Red 
Dragon,  the  rebel  flag  that  challenged  Prince  Hal,  has 
been  honoured  by  the  King  of  England. 


MECHANICAL  PAT-BALL. 
By  P.  A.  Vaile. 

THE  recent  all-England  lawn  tennis  tournament 
gave  one  an  excellent  opportunity  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  development  of  the  game  in  England. 
Frankly  it  cannot  be  said  that  that  opinion  is  at  all 
favourable  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  English 
game.  The  English  game  at  present  is  mechanical  pat- 
ball.    All  the  good  play  at  Wimbledon  was  provided  by 
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foreign  competitors,  chiefly  by  the  famous  Frenchmen 
Max  Decugis  and  Gobert,  and  the  Germans  Rahe  and 
Kleinschroth.  But  there  were  long  dreary  intervals 
between  the  good  things. 

Law  n  tennis  calls  for  much  physical  and  mental 
quickness.  One  must  decide  one's  stroke  in  an 
instant,  probably  while  running,  must  very  likely  play 
it  on  the  run  ;  must  play  it  know  ins;  full  w  ell  that  in  the 
place  w  here  it  will  probably  go  there  will  be  one's  oppo- 
nent lying  in  wait  to  spoil  the  occasion.  Such  a  game 
calls  for  resource,  decision,  steadiness  and  restraint, 
both  mental  and  bodily.  The  skilful  lawn-tennis  player 
must  be  able  to  hit  severely,  and  yet  be  able  so  to  temper 
his  force  and  regulate  the  flight  of  the  ball  with  a  spin 
sufficient  to  keep  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
court.  Also,  the  game  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
played.  In  the  championship  singles  at  Wimbledon  the 
challenger  was  absolutely  played  to  a  standstill  in  four 
sets.  Lawn  tennis,  in  fact,  is  a  man's  game;  provided 
always  that  it  is  played  as  it  was  played  in  the  days  of 
really  great  play.  In  those  days  it  was  the  genuine 
hard-hitting  game  with  the  natural  strokes.  It  was 
truly  "  English  "  in  conception  and  execution,  and  had 
not  been,  by  defective  methods,  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
kind  of  pat-ball  in  which  each  man's  chief  object  is  to 
wait  for  the  other  man  to  make  a  mistake  instead  of 
forcing  him  to  do  so.  One  thinks  with  regret  of  the 
days  when  Norman  Brooks  and  Beals  Wright  were  at 
their  best,  when  S.  H.  Smith  drove  Holcombe  Ward, 
the  famous  American,  off  the  centre  court  in  straight 
sets  by  the  most  wonderful  and*  the  most  wonderfully 
sustained  exhibition  of  forehand  driving  ever  seen.  We 
miss  to-day  the  famous  Americans  who  used  to  come  to 
this  great  meeting.  With  them  there  is  no  pat-ball. 
They  go  for  the  winning  stroke,  for  that  is  the  game  ; 
waiting  for  the  other  man  to  miss  is  not.  At  any  tourna- 
ment, in  the  great  majority  of  matches  one  may  watch 
three  games  and  then  say  "  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
more.  It  will  all  be  exactly  the  same  ".  This  is  no 
exaggeration,  and  one  could  if  necessary  mention  pair 
after  pair  whose  names  only  conjure  up  interminable 
rests  with  the  ball  "  dollying  "  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  net,  quite  often  three  to  five  feet  above  it.  For 
it  has  come  to  this  now,  that  the  lawn-tennis  player  is 
afraid  of  the  net.  He  wants  to  take  no  chances.  He 
wants  to  keep  it  going  until  the  other  man  misses.  As 
the  other  man  intends  to  do  exactly  the  same,  it  is  easy 
to  see  to  what  a  state  lawn  tennis  in  England  is  degene- 
rating. The  men  actually  do  not  know  the  strokes  of 
the  game,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  no  winning 
shots.  The  backhand  is  always  a  weak  defensive  stroke, 
instead  of  being  as  it  should  be  a  fine  winning  shot,  one 
of  the  strongest,  best  and  most  adaptable  in  the  game. 
The  chop,  a  most  valuable  and  aggressive  stroke,  either 
in  the  return  or  in  the  service,  is  practically  unknown. 
The  reverse  American  service  was  not  used  by  any  Eng- 
lish player  at  Wimbledon.  The  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
and  Belgians  did  make  some  use  of  it. 

Lawn  tennis  as  played  to-day  consists  mainly  of  three 
strokes;  the  real  strokes  of  the  game  are  not  used. 
As  the  "  English  "  player  of  to-day  makes  his  strokes, 
there  is  no  wrist  work  in  them.  Lawn  tennis  properly 
played  is  all  wrist  work.  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  is  Mr.  Roper  Barrett's  play.  His  game  cannot  be 
called  vigorous,  but  when  pushed  he  plays  some  very- 
fine  passing  strokes,  either  on  the  back-hand  or  fore- 
hand, and  his  victories  over  Messrs.  F.  G.  Lowe  and 
C.  P.  Dixon,  who  use  the  holds  calculated  to  produce 
soft  sure  strokes,  was  very  convincing  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  two  styles.  Mr.  Barrett's  strokes 
are  in  the  main  produced  on  the  sound  principles  used 
before  the  days  of  the  pat-baller. 

InLaurentz,  Decugis,  Gobert,  Rahe,  and  Kleinschroth 
we  have  living  evidence  that  the  day  of  soft  play  is  over. 
A  man  to  succeed  now  must  be  both  accurate  and  bril- 
liant— one  of  them  will  not  do.  So  in  the  end  must 
our  lawn-tennis  players  realise  that  pat-ball  does  not 
pay.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  English  lawn  tennis 
come  into  its  own  again. 


FORBID  THK  DAY. 

rJ,llE  waters  sing  as  sing  they  must 

While  there's  a  stream  to  flow, 
The  tempests  sing  and  sing  they  will 
While  there's  a  w  ind  to  blow  ; 

But  men  go  by  with  hungry  ears 
For  songs  they'll  never  know, 
Men  aching  for  the  melody 
Of  skylarks  long  ago. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 


WATER-ELEPHANTS  AND  WATER-TIGERS. 
By  Frank  Finn. 

W/  HEN  our  most  enterprising  animal-dealer,  Mr. 

J.  D.  Hamlyn,  returned  in  1905  from  his  suc- 
cessful expedition  to  the  Congo  in  search  of  living  chim- 
panzees, one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  he  had  to 
tell  me  was  concerned  with  the  belief  of  the  local  natives 
in  a  large  and  formidable  aquatic  beast  which  no  white 
man  had  ever  seen.  Recently  this  report  has  received 
very  strong  confirmation,  for  a  French  collector,  M.  Le 
Petit,  whom  Mr.  Hamlyn  had  himself  met  while  in  the 
Congo  region,  has  since  actually  seen  the  mysterious 
animal.  From  his  account,  and  from  Mr.  Hamlyn's 
comments  on  it,  we  can  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
creature.  M.  Le  Petit  saw  five  specimens,  and 
watched  them  both  on  land  and  in  the  water, 
though  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile ;  he  made  out,  however,  that  they  were 
much  smaller  than  elephants,  not  standing  over 
six  feet  high.  They  had  no  visible  tusks,  and  their 
ears  and  trunks  were  short ;  the  neck,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  longer  than  in  the  elephant.  Mr.  Hamlyn 
adds,  in  commenting  on  this  account  in  the  "  Star  ", 
that  the  creatures  were  said  to  be  hairy,  with  very  thick 
hides  ;  to  be  dangerous  to  boats,  and  capable  of  staying 
under  water  for  some  time.  They  did  not,  he  was  told, 
associate  with  either  the  hippopotamus  or  the  elephant. 

This  account  seems  to  suggest  some  kind  of  tapir, 
a  beast  once  reported  from  Africa.  Tapirs  toke  to 
water  freely,  although  not  exactly  aquatic  animals  !  nor 
are  they  known  to  be  ferocious.  Moreover,  all  the  few 
species  of  tapirs  known  are  American,  except  one  outly- 
ing form  in  Malaysia,  and  none  is  anything  like  six  feet 
in  height.  On  the  other  hand,  West  Africa  is  just  the 
place  in  which  a  new  tapir  might  be  expected.  Fossil 
remains  of  tapirs  are  known  from  European  deposits, 
and  there  actually  exists  in  West  Africa  a  little  beast 
which  belongs  to  a  genus  first  described  from  a  Euro- 
pean fossil.  This  is  one  of  the  small  primitive  hornless 
ruminants  known  as  chevrotains  or  mouse-deer,  and  all 
its  relatives  live  in  South-Eastern 'Asia,  some  of  them 
alongside  the  Malayan  tapir.  A  tapir,  therefore,  might 
very  well  occur  in  West  Africa  as  well  as  a  chevrotain  ; 
more  than  that,  it  might  very  well  be  larger  in  size  and 
fonder  of  the  water  than  tapirs  as  we  know  them,  for  the 
West  African  chevrotain  is  the  largest  of  the  small  group 
of  species  to  which  it  belongs,  and  is  more  aquatic  than 
its  relatives  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  of  them  which  is 
aquatic  in  habit.  If  the  suggested  new  tapir  is  really 
a  large  beast,  it  may  very  well  be  dangerous,  especially 
to  ill-armed  men  in  canoes,  for  the  existing  tapirs, 
though  pacific,  are  very  strong  animals,  and  can  bite 
severely.  Whatever  the  African  water-elephant  may 
ultimately  turn  out  to  be,  we  have,  I  think,  a  chance  of 
actually'  seeing  the  legendary  water-elephant  of  India, 
now  that  a  specimen  of  the  great  elephant-seal,  or  sea- 
elephant,  has  been  for  the  first  time  received  at  the  Zoo. 
This  individual  does  not  look  at  all  like  an  elephant  at 
present,  it  must  be  admitted  ;  its  form  is  very  much 
more  like  a  fish.  It  is  not  bigger  than  our  common  seal, 
and  all  one  notices  about  its  nose  is  that  it  can  be 
wrinkled  up  in  a  comical  manner ;  there  is  no  approach 
to  a  trunk.  But  the  adult  male  of  this  seal  is  really 
a  rival  to  the  elephant,  among  sea-beasts  ;  it  is  larger 
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even  than  the  walrus,  reaching, five  yards  in  length,  and 
it  has  a  trunk,  though  only  about  as  long  as  a  tapir's. 
Now  it  is  a  very  curious  thing  that,  while  Sanscrit 
writers  speak  of  a  water-elephant,  a  curious  beast  is 
depicted  in  ancient  Indian  sculptures  which  shows  a 
combination  of  elephant  and  fish,  just  as  the  legendary 
mermen  and  mermaids  of  Western  myth  combine  the 
fish  and  man.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
origin  of  this  supposedly  mythical  beast  was  a  hippo- 
potamus, known  by  fossil  remains  to  have  once  existed 
in  India  ;  and  the  teeth  given  to  it  in  the  representations 
are  certainly  not  in  the  least  like  the  tusks  of  an 
elephant.  It  has,  in  fact,  typical  canines,  directed 
downwards  in  the  upper  and  upwards  in  the  lower  jaws. 
It  is  pretty  evident,  therefore,  that  the  old  sculptors 
knew  that  their  beast  was  not  like  an  elephant  in  the 
mouth.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  in  a  sculptured  figure 
of  it  on  one  of  the  stones  of  the  Amravati  tope  in  the 
British  Museum  (in  a  top  corner  on  the  landing)  that 
the  trunk  is  short  and  that  no  ears  are  visible.  The 
teeth,  however,  are  not  of  the  exaggerated  size  which 
characterises  the  hippopotamus'  huge  canine  tushes, 
and  would  suit  the  sea-elephant  much  better,  and  the 
short  trunk  and  fish-like  body  make  the  identification 
with  this  creature  quite  reasonable.  It  may  be  properly 
objected  here  that  the  sea-elephant  is  essentially  a 
southern  animal,  and  that  neither  it,  nor  any  other  seal 
for  that  matter,  inhabits  Indian  waters.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  a  local  race  of  the  sea-elephant  existed  till 
the  last  few  years  on  the  coast  of  California,  in  a  corre- 
sponding latitude  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  stray  individuals  might  not  have 
ranged  to  the  north  on  the  eastern  side.  Familiar  the 
creature  could  not  have  been  ;  the  conventionality  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  representation,  on  sculptures  where 
well-known  animals  are  faithfully  enough  depicted,  is 
evidence  of  that.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  evidence 
that  a  bird  companion  of  the  sea-elephant  in  the  southern 
seas  may  also  stray  into  Indian  waters  ;  the  little  diving- 
petrel,  a  true  denizen  of  the  southern  ocean,  has  been 
seen  there  both  by  Sundevall,  the  Danish  naturalist, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  in  recent  years  by  myself. 
Diving  sea-fowl,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  almost  as 
unlikely  to  be  seen  in  south-eastern  Asiatic  seas  as  seals 
are  ;  there  are  no  auks,  penguins,  or  divers  there,  and 
the  cormorants  keep  mostly  to  the  fresh  water. 

Along  with  elephants,  in  India  at  any  rate,  one  natu- 
rally thinks  of  tigers  ;  but  the  water-tiger  story  comes 
from  a  very  different  part  of  the  world — from  Patagonia. 
Here  Commander  Musters,  when  living  with  the  giant 
Indians  more  than  a  generation  ago,  found  these  bold, 
hardy  savages  afraid  to  cross  a  river  said  to  be  haunted 
by  "  water-tigers  ";  and  the  party  saw  the  tracks  of 
these  creatures,  as  large  as  a  puma's,  and  found  that 
two  carcases  of  the  "  ostrich  "  of  Patagonia  (really 
Darwin's  rhea)  abandoned  by  the  waterside  had  been 
dragged  into  the  shallows  and  parti)'  eaten  by  the  beasts. 
Tin'  story  is  c  onfirmed  by  Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard,  writing 
so  lately  as  1902  :  he  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  carcase 
of  a  mule  that  had  fallen  down  a  precipice  had  been  found 
half-devoured  on  the  shore  by  beasts  which  left  tracks 
as  big  as  a  puma's,  yet  unlike  these.  In  another  case 
an  unknown  skin,  not  a  puma's,  yet  equally  large,  had 
been  brought  into  a  store.  Both  Commander  Musters 
and  Mr.  Prichard  consider  that  this  unknown  terror  of 
the  Patagonian  rivers  is  some  near  relative  of  the  great 
Brazilian  otter,  and  Mr.  Prichard  actually  saw  a 
very  large  otter  in  the  country.  Anyone  who  looks  at 
the  specimen  of  the  great  otter  of  South  America  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  will  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  comparison  of  its  size  with  that  of  a  puma,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  animals  tend  to  grow  larger  as  they 
range  into  a  colder  climate  ;  so  that  a  Patagonian  race 
of  the  Brazilian  beast  would  probably  be  of  formidable 
dimensions.  That  it  would  be  dangerous  to  men  is 
also  practically  certain,  for  the  Brazilian  otter  is  dreaded 
by  the  natives  in  some  parts  of  America,  and  its  ferocity 
would  not  be  likely  to  diminish  with  an  increase  of  size 
and  a  colder  habitat — very  much  the  reverse,  in  fact. 
Water-animals  of  unpleasantly  aggressive  propensities 
are  familiar  figures  in  legends  all  the  world  over,  but  it 


seems  as  if  in  the  "  water-tiger  "  we  have  got  something 
really  definite,  and  waterside  hunts  of  an  extremely 
exciting  character  ought  to  form  part  of  the  experiences 
,of  that  generation  which  shall  fully  explore  and  colonise 
The  bleak  extremity  of  the  South-American  continent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  VETO  BILL— A  VIA  MEDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  July  191 1. 

Sir, — What  has  become  of  your  English  genius  for 
compromise?  What  has  become  of  your  English 
affinity  for  the  middle  way?  The  two  great  political 
parties,  in  their  legislative  conflict  over  the  Veto  Bill, 
keep  on  snorting  deadly  and  unflinching  defiance  at  one 
another.  I  venture  to  submit  that  this  attitude  does 
not  correspond  with  the  national  temper,  that  it  evokes 
no  approving  sentiment  in  the  breasts  of  most  "  men  in 
the  street".  Why  cannot  the  contending  parties  find 
some  way  out  or  way  round  ?  My  sympathies  are 
Radical  generally,  but  I  view  the  Veto  Bill  with  some 
misgiving.  I  think  the  veto  of  the  Lords  should  be 
limited.  I  think  the  will  of  the  people  should  prevail. 
But  let  us  be  sure  first  that  what  is  going  to  prevail  is 
the  will  of  the  people.     Here  is  a  suggestion  : 

Supposing  the  Government  and  Opposition  agreed  to 
leave  the  provisions  of  the  Parliament  Bill  precisely  as 
they  stand,  with  one  single  modification  to  this  effect  : 
add  a  clause  enacting  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
shall  become  operative  only  when  a  general  election  has 
intervened  between  the  first  passage  through  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  third  passage  through  all  stages 
of  that  House  of  any  Bill  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Up  till  the  present  Liberals  would  have  been 
very  well  content  had  they  been  able  to  enact  in  one 
Parliament  all  measures  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  them  in  the  previous  Parliament  but  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords.  This  plan,  which  would 
embody  the  principle  and  effect  of  referendum,  should 
appeal,  I  think,  to  the  sense  of  statesmanship  and  fair 
play  of  which  few  intelligent  Englishmen  are  devoid. 
If  it  were  adopted  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
Ministry,  Liberal  or  Tory,  to  foist  upon  the  country 
legislation  which  the  country  did  not  want ;  the  plan 
would  secure  the  expression  of  popular  opinion  at  the 
polls  with  regard  to  any  proposals  which  might  be  in- 
troduced by  a  Ministry  after  it  took  office,  although  such 
proposals  might  not  have  been  before  the  country  when 
office  was  conferred  on  the  Ministry  at  the  polls.  Where 
popular  opinion  is  really  behind  any  Ministerial  pro- 
posal, such  a  proposal  under  the  plan  advocated  could 
not  fail  to  find  eventual  enactment.  And  it  would  have 
the  further  merit  of  ruling  out  all  quarrels  as  to  whether 
a  Ministry  had  or  had  not  mandate  for  any  given 
measure.  But  if  a  Liberal  Ministry  passed  any  measure 
twice  through  the  House  of  Commons  and  then  had  it 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion— after  a  general  election  had  intervened  and  such 
a  measure  had  been  approved  a  third  time  in  the  new 
Parliament  by  the  Lower  House — that  there  was  popular 
mandate  for  this  enactment. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mere  Irishman. 

ADULT  SUFFRAGE  AND  THE  SUFFRAGISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Coram  Street  W.C.,  12  July  191 1. 

Sir,— 1  am  indeed  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  N.  Ewer 
has  dec  ided  to  return  to  the  charge,  as  my  opponent 
seemed  to  be  hors  de  combat. 

In  spite  of  the  glib  assertion  of  Mr.  Ewer  I  have 
always  adhered  to  my  original  contention  that  "if  an 
Adult  Suffrage  Bill  were  introduced  before  the  removal 
of  the  sex  disability  it  would  mean  practically  '  more 
votes  for  men  and  no  votes  for  women  '  ".  Since  writ- 
ing that  statement  my  contention  has  been  made  even 
clearer  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  at  the 
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London  Pavilion,  3  July  1911:  "During  the  twenty 
years  1  have  been  on  the  public  platform  in  something 
like  a  do/en  hotly  contested  Parliamentar)  elections  ! 
have  never  once  by  any  elector  been  asked  ii  1  were  in 

favour  of  adult  suffrage.  You  never  heard  of  adult 
suffrage  until  the  women  made  their  demand.  All  this 
talk  about  adult  suffrage  now  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  attempt  to  exploit  the  public-  interest  in  the 
woman  suffrage  question  for  their  own  ends  ".  These 
words  show  clearly  the  clanger  to  which  1  have  referred, 
and  which  makes  us  suspect  w  ith  reason  the  bona  tides 
of  adultists.  It  is  that  whereas  they  are  constantly 
urging  w  omen  suffragists  to  come  and  fight  their  battle 
for  adult  suffrage  they  themselves  care  so  little  about 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  that  they  would  do  one 
of  two  things  :  (a)  throw  woman  suffrage  cheerfully 
overboard  if  Mr.  Asquith  offered  them  a  Government 
measure  for  adult  suffrage  conditionally  on  their  jettison- 
ing the  thorny  question  of  sex  ;  (b)  kill  the  fortunes  of  the 
new  Woman's  Enfranchisement  Bill  next  year  by  wreck- 
ing it  by  widening  amendments. 

That  this  is  where  the  main  danger  for  next  year's 
Bill  lies  is  proved  by  the  action  of  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee. The  W.S.P.U.  are  therefore  seeking  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Conciliation  Committee  by 
working  at  every  bye-election  with  a  new  temporary 
policy.  Every  candidate  is  asked  two  questions  : 
(1)  Will  you  support  the  Conciliation  Committee  in  carry- 
ing the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill?  (2)  Will  you  promise  to 
vote  against  any  amendment  which  the  Conciliation 
Committee  believe  will  endanger  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
into  law? 

If  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  by  a  candidate  to 
both  questions  the  W.S.P.U.  will  support  that  candi- 
date. If  not,  the  W.S.P.U.  appeals  to  the  electorate  to 
get  these  pledges  from  their  candidate. 

Apart  from  this  danger  of  wrecking  by  widening 
amendments,  the  Conciliation  Bill's  fate  next  year  is 
assured.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  action  of 
avowed  anti-suffragists.  They  have  declared  their  in- 
tention of  supporting  the  widening  amendments  and 
then  afterwards  of  opposing  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill,  which  will  be  quite  possible  in  view  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  condition,  now  accepted  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  ©f  "a  combined  determined  majority,  sub- 
stantial and  united  ".  Have  we  then  not  good  reason 
to  suspect  Mr.  Henderson  and  those  adultists  who  agree 
with  him?  Even  so  staunch  a  Radical  as  Mr.  Ponsonby 
M.P.  recognises  this  danger  and  warned  us  of  it  at  the 
Pavilion  last  Monday.  He  himself  intends  to  support 
the  Conciliation  Committee  although  he  is  not  a  member 
of  that  committee  and  is  a  staunch  fighter  for  adult 
suffrage. 

What  Mr.  Ewer  means  by  saying  that  I  learn  to  my 
seeming  amazement  "  that  among  the  backers  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  Bill  was  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  "  and  that  as  a 
.result  the  whole  case  I  had  worked  up  vanishes  is  quite 
unintelligible.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  no  doubt  has  backed 
Mr.  Henderson's  Adult  Suffrage  Bill  in  the  same 
academic  way  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  support- 
ing (?)  Sir  George  Kemp's  Bill. 

That  Mr.  Ewer  tries  to  pass  over  my  irrefutable  case 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Trades  Union  deputation  as  evi- 
dencing my  "  lack  of  humour  "  is  another  evidence  of 
the  view  these  adultists  take  of  woman  suffrage.  The 
strenuous  and  obstinate  opposition  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  women's  enfranchisement  and  the  tacit  acquiescence 
in  that  opposition  by  the  pretended  supporters  of  the 
woman's  cause  are  to  be  passed  by  with  a  smile.  Does 
not  such  a  criticism  make  clear  and  logical  the  women's 
militancy  and  their  determination  to  fight  for  their  own 
hand  independent  of  every  single  party,  including  even  a 
party  which  professes  democracy  ?  This  is  the  "  logic  " 
which  Mr.  Ewer  is  too  "  obtuse  "  to  perceive  !  None 
so  blind  as  they  who  will  not  see  ! 

Finally  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  Mr.  Ewer's  two 
questions  :  (a)  I  consider  that  every  addition  to  the  pre- 
sent franchise,  which  is  the  work  of  men,  must  make 
that  franchise  more  democratic  and  is  therefore  desirable. 
As  to  adult  suffrage,  that  will  come  when  there  is  a 


genuine  demand  show  n  for  it  in  the  nation,  even  as  there 
is  a  genuine  demand  lor  woman  suffrage  to-day.  (b)  1 
should  recommend  Mr.  Ewer  to  study  carefully  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia, 
who,  whilst  in  this  country,  has  asserted  that  woman 
suffrage  in  Australia  has  made  no  difference  in  the 
balance  of  parties  but  has  introduced  a  new  social  and 
moral  influence. 

Mr.  Ewer  by  his  very  assertion  that  the  admission  of 
some  women  of  all  classes,  but  mainly  (Hj  per  cent.)  of 
working  women,  to  the  franchise  would  have  a  narrow- 
ing effect  upon  legislation,  is  showing  a  distrust  in  the 
good  sense  and  political  wisdom  of  women  which  fully 
justifies  my  original  charge  of  want  of  "  bona  fides  ". 
Yours  etc., 

Emily  Wilding  Davison. 


EPIDEMIC  AMONG  PORTUGUESE 
MONARCHISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mount  S.  Mary's  College,  Chesterfield. 

Sir, — The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "  XXme 
Siecle  "  forwarded  the  following  gruesome  account  from 
Lisbon,  under  date  15  June.  Allow  me  to  offer  a  full 
translation  of  the  message  as  it  appears  in  the  issue  of 
the  aforesaid  paper  for  r8  June  1911  :  "There  is  a 
veritable  epidemic  of  sudden  deaths  now  prevailing 
in  Portugal,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  novel  kind  of 
scourge  has  the  power  of  selecting  its  victims.  It  passes 
by  good  Republicans  and  attacks  monarchists. 

"Among  those  arrested  at  Coimbra,  on  the  pretext  of 
conspiracy  against  the  Republic,  two  military  men  have 
died  suddenly  ;  two  civilians — Senhor  Fortunat'o  de 
Almeida,  a  University  professor,  and  Senhor  Machado 
Braga — have  gone  mad  ;  another  officer  in  the  army 
also  died  suddenly,  on  returning  home,  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  being  released,  and  a  third  civilian — a  pro- 
fessor of  the  University — has  fallen  ill  exhibiting  sym- 
ptoms of  poisoning.  Fortunately  he  had  ate  but  little, 
owing  to  dyspepsia.  The  deaths  of  the  other  prisoners 
were  momentarily  expected  :  so  the  military  com- 
mandant intervened,  abolished  the  isolation  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  transferred  them  from  the  Penitentiary  to 
his  official  residence.  But  he  was  at  once  deprived  of 
his  post  by  the  Provisional  Government. 

"  The  ravages  of  this  epidemic  at  Manna  de  Castello 
were  yet  more  remarkable.  An  artillery  lieutenant, 
reputed  to  be  a  staunch  adherent  of  Dom  Manoel,  also 
succumbed  suddenly.  A  few  days  later,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  same  artillery,  Senhor  Castello  Branco, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  terrible  epidemic,  and  died  amidst 
agonising  convulsions.  This  officer,  be  it  observed,  had 
— on  the  day  before  his  death — been  guilty  of  the  awful 
crime  of  receiving  a  call  from  a  monarchist  friend,  who 
was  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  then  expelled  from  the 
country.  This  monarchist — Count  de  Penella — had 
been  told  while  in  prison  that  his  visit  had  gravely  com- 
promised the  commandant  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  around  him.  And  people  supposed  that 
he  had  succumbed  suddenly  under  the  oppressive  weight 
of  the  said  atmosphere.  Two  '  Carbonarios  ' — mem- 
bers of  a  secret  society,  and  agents  of  the  Portuguese 
police — openly  boasted  of  having  poisoned  the  artillery 
officers.  They  were  arrested  at  Tuy,  but  unfortunately 
were  sent  back  into  Portugal,  where  they  will  receive 
a  substantial  reward. 

"  It  is  reported  in  Lisbon  that  six  or  seven  prisoners 
have  died  in  the  same  fashion  in  the  military  prison, 
Castello  S.  Jorge.  Even  previous  to  these  sad  events — 
in  March  last — Colonel  Celestino  da  Sylva,  whom  the 
mild  conjectures  of  the  Republican  Press  proclaimed  as 
the  leader  of  the  monarchical  agitation,  met  with  a  like 
sudden  end.  Colonel  Celestino  was  an  officer  of  high 
merit  and  feared  by  the  Republicans." 

In  the  above  connexion  the  Corufia  journal,  "  El  Eco 
de  Galicia  ",  writes:  "These  deaths  and  seizures  of 
madness  create  the  impression  that  sympathisers  with 
monarchism  have  been  subjected  to  some  inhuman 
fate  ". 
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The  families  of  the  victims  have  demanded  post- 
mortem examinations.  But  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  disallowed  their  claim,  alleging  reasons  of 
"  public  order  "  (  !) 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

F.  M.  DE  ZULUETA  S.J. 


ANTI-VIVISECTION  SHOPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Ladbroke  Square,  London  W., 
4  July  191 1. 

Sir, — There  is  nothing  either  evil  or  shameful  in  any 
sort  of  apparatus  for  experiments  on  animals,  or  in  any 
pictures  of  experiments  on  animals,  provided  that  all 
operations  on  animals  are  performed  under  anaesthesia, 
and  are  performed  by  competent  persons,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  physiology  or  pathology.  The  evil  and 
the  shame  must  be  looked  for  in  shop  windows  which 
exhibit  such  apparatus  and  pictures,  without  saying 
one  word  about  anaesthetics.  For  example,  I  have 
before  me,  as  I  write,  a  copy  of  Miss  Lind-af-Hagebv's 
"  Antivivisection  Review  "  for  May  of  this  year.  It 
contains  a  photograph  of  the  body  of  a  dog  on  which 
an  experiment  was  made.  Over  this  photograph  is  put 
"  A  Vivisected  Product  of  a  Philadelphia  Laboratory  ". 
This  photograph  was  issued  by  an  American  anti- 
vivisection  society.  I  have  not  the  faintest  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  experiment  was  made  under  anaesthesia, 
nor  have  I  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  that  Miss  Lind- 
af-Hageby  ought  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But,  in 
the  picture,  there  is  not  one  word  about  anaesthetics.  It 
is  the  same  with  ail  the  rest  of  her  shop  window  :  or 
it  was  the  same  when  I  last  looked  into  that  shop  window. 
There  was  a  stuffed  animal  tied  on  a  board  ;  but  there 
was  not  one  word  to  say,  or  even  to  suggest,  that 
no  operation  on  any  animal,  more  than  the  lancing  of  a 
superficial  vein,  is  allowed  in  this  country,  unless  the 
animal  is  under  an  anaesthetic  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  operation. 

If  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby  will  send  me  the  leaflet  to 
which  she  refers  in  her  letter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  tell 
your  readers  what  I  think  of  it.  Meanwhile,  I  say 
again,  that  her  shop  window,  when  I  last  looked  into  it, 
did  not  tell,  but  hid  the  truth  about  experiments  on 
animals  in  this  country. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Paget, 
Hon.  Secretary  Research  Defence  Society. 

P.S. — Looking  carefully  at  the  picture  to  which  I  have 
referred,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  animal's  body  has  been 
mutilated  after  death,  or  has  undergone  partial  decom- 
position. I  do  not  suggest  that  any  anti-vivisection 
society  has  deliberately  played  a  trick  on  the  public,  but 
I  think  it  possible  that  the  American  anti-vivisection 
society  may  have  published  this  photograph  without  a 
sufficiently  strict  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  taken.  I  am  making  an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 
An  American  anti-vivisection  society  last  year  exhibited 
ah  ordinary  incinerator,  used  for  the  destruction  of 
refuse,  as  an  oven  for  baking  live  animals  to  death  in  a 
laboratory.  So  one  is  justified  in  making  some  inquiry 
into  this  photograph. 


THACKERAY'S  LATIN". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Park  Square  West  N.W., 

10  July  191 1. 

Sir, — Two  other  quotations  may  be  worth  recalling. 
After  the  absence  of  Miss  Rosey  Mackenzie  from 
several  chapters  of  "The  Ncwcomes  ",  the  next  is 
headed  "  Rosa  quo  locorum  sera  moratur  ". 

Then,  in  an  early  chapter,  Colonel  Newcombe  startles 
us  with  "  Ingenuas  didicisse  ",  etc.  "  Emollunt  mores. " 

Yours  faithfully, 

Walter  Scadding. 


REVIEWS, 

A  NEW  CANDIDE. 

"Notes  de  Voyage  dans  l'Amerique  du  Sud."  Par 
G.  Clemenceau.    Paris :  Hachette.    1911.    3fr.  50. 

j"  T  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  M.  Clemenceau 
x  possesses  the  gifts  to  make  a  successful  journalist 
—observation  and  a  facile  pen.  He  is  also  endowed 
with  qualities  characteristic  of  the  best  French 
journalists — a  sense  of  style  and  the  power  of  rapid,  if 
superficial,  generalisation.  His  book  therefore  is 
welcome  amid  the  horde  always  issuing  from  the  press. 
The  story  of  his  trip  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  has  already  appeared  in  a  French  and  an 
English  newspaper,  but  in  translation  its  principal  merit, 
style,  cannot  be  preserved.  As  a  serious  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  visited  by 
the  author  it  can  hardly  count.  As  a  glowing  im- 
pressionist sketch  dashed  off  by  a  distinguished  visitor 
who  was  feted  everywhere,  it  may  rank  with 
Froude's  "  Oceana  ".  But  it  has  not  even  as  much 
purpose  behind  it.  It  is  a  pleasant  record  of  a  pleasant 
time.  All  the  men  are  brave  and  all  the  women  fair. 
M.  Clemenceau  is  received  by  Presidents,  Parliaments, , 
and  Medical  Associations,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  is  a  competent  medical  man,  as  the  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  Republic.  He  is  delighted 
everywhere  with  the  cordiality  shown  to  his  countrv  ;  it 
is  therefore  not  his  metier  to  be  critical,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  assumes  the  part  of  devil's  advocate 
it  is  in  a  half-hearted  and  hesitating  manner. 

One  must  remember  that  M.  Clemenceau  did 
not  visit  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  he  only 
saw  the  most  successful  and  progressive  communities 
of  the  continent.  He  has  the  tact  to  avoid  the 
patronising  and  half-contemptuous  tone  which  still  often 
characterises  the  attitude  of  the  Briton  and  the 
Yankee  towards  South  America.  They  still  half-believe 
that  these  communities  are  made  up  of  barbaric  half- 
castes  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  one  another's 
throats.  It  is  true  that  in  some  States  revolution  is  still 
too  much  of  a  national  pastime,  but  no  truthful  observer 
can  gainsay  the  enormous  progress  made  in  thirty  years, 
and  it  is  high  time  we  began  to  adjust  our  views  to 
facts.  M.  Clemenceau  notes  with  amusement  that  in 
Uruguay,  where  politicians  plume  themselves  on  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  the  right  to  shoot  is  still 
recognised  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  political  machinery. 
But  there  are  anomalies  quite  as  curious  in  France 
between  Revolutionary  theory  and  Republican  practice, 
and  that  no  one  knows  better  than  ~M.  Clemenceau, 
whose  sympathies  are  not  unnaturally  with  the  element 
he  calls  "  Latin  "  in  South  American  communities. 

There  are  superior  persons  in  this  country  who 
still  hold  that  the  United  States  are  destined 
for  the  good  of  the  world  to  obtain  the  hege- 
mony of  South  America  and  probably  to  absorb  large 
portions.  M.  Clemenceau  has  a  keen  perception  of  this 
and  points  out  that  the  Pan-American  Congress  nearly 
came  to  a  disastrous  end  owing  to  the  proposal  that 
"  the  whole  of  South  America  should  be  placed  under  the 
aegis  of  Monroe  ".  In  fact,  as  South  American  re- 
publics increase  in  wealth  and  self-confidence  they  tend 
more  and  more  to  look  Eastwards  towards  the  Mother 
Country  and  European  culture,  and  to  regard  with  aver- 
sion modern  developments  of  Yankeeism.  We  will  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  use  or  misuse  of  the 
word  "  Latin  "  of  which  M.  Clemenceau,  like  all  his 
countrymen,  is  so  fond,  but  his  views  as  to  the  tendency 
of  South  American  inclinations  are  quite  correct.  A 
notable  increase  of  sympathy  is  taking  place  between 
Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  and  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors of  South  America  are  always  studying  European 
methods  and  selecting  from  them  for  application  at 
home.  The  "  Rastaquouere  "  of  French  fiction  has 
become  transformed  into  the  cultured  gentleman  of  large 
landed  property,  accessible  to  new  ideas  but  endowed 
with  the  courteous  manners  of  old  Spain. 
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M.  Clemenceau  is  not  such  a  child  in  business  matters 
as  he  would  have  us  believe,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
knows  as  much  as  any  man  about  parliaments.  His 
Criticism  is  therefore  worth  noting  that  though  "  free" 
institutions  are  apparently  spreading,  parliaments  are 
everywhere  falling  into  discredit.  He  rightly  points  to 
the  desire  for  self-advertisement,  which  leads  everyone 
to  want  to  talk,  as  one  cause  of  this  decay.  Unfor- 
tunately the  more  politicians  become  professional  the 
more  they  will  want  to  advertise  themselves.  We  have 
got  into  a  vicious  circle,  but  is  M.  Clemenceau,  though 
he  know  s  this,  the  man  to  show  us  the  way  out  ?  France 
at  all  events  to-day  is  not  setting  towards  real  freedom, 
probably  she  might  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from 
Argentina,  where  the  Church,  as  he  admits  regretfully, 
still  possesses  immense  pow  er  and  prevents  the  absolute 
freedom  of  divorce  which  prevails  in  Uruguay  as  in 
Sweden.  Vet  Argentina  is  certainly  not  behind  Uru- 
guay in  progress  and  civilisation. 

M.  Clemenceau's  visit  to  Brazil  was  of  so  hasty  a 
character  that  he  has  little  to  say  of  it.  He  notes  that 
the  late  Emperor  is  spoken  of  with  sympathy  and 
respect.  Is  Brazil  any  better  off  for  getting  rid  of  him? 
and  how  far  is  the  country  improving  because  it  is  a 
Republic?  M.  Clemenceau  is  too  astute  to  tell  us.  He 
cites  Candide,  who  also  went  to  South  America,  and 
bids  us  cultivate  our  own  garden.  This  is  good  advice 
for  the  individual  but  does  not  help  us  to  form  sound 
views  on  Republics.  Does  M.  Clemenceau  mean  to 
hint  that  optimism  in  this  respect  is  absurd? 


THE   RE-COLONISATION   OF  ENGLAND. 

"Rural  Denmark  and  its  Lessons."  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.   London  :  Longmans.   1911.   6s.  6d.  net. 

"  Large  and  Small  Holdings."  By  Hermann  Levy ; 
translated  by  Ruth  Kenyon.  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  small  hold- 
ing movement  has  reached  a  very  critical  stage. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  certain  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  exercises  an  influence  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  knowledge  of  the  country,  pushing  for  the 
re-colonisation  of  England,  and  intensely  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  under,  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  1907.     It  regards  the  County  Councils 
who  have  to  administer  the  Act  as  unsympathetic, 
merely  blocking  the  way  of  the  would-be  small  holder, 
because  they  are  more  concerned  in  making  the  new 
tenancies  pay  their  way  than  in  extending  their  number  at 
any  cost  to  the  ratepayer  and  to  the  larger  farmers  who 
are  already  utilising  the  land.    The  appointment  of  six 
additional  Small  Holdings  Commissioners  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  launching  of  a  policy  of  increased  interference 
by  the  central  authority,  but  as  long  as  the  County  Coun- 
cils have  to  bear  the  financial  risk  attached  to  the  creation 
of  small  holdings,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  stimulus 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  can  be  effective  in  increas- 
ing the  rate  at  which  they  are  set  up.    Moreover,  owing 
to  causes  which  were  clearly  foreseen  even  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  movement,  the  County  Councils  are  at  the 
present  time  somew  hat  shy  of  committing  themselves  to 
further  responsibilities  as  landlords.    The  first  pinch  is 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt  amongst  the  tenants  already 
put  on  the  land  by  the  Act,  and  we  are  told  on  all  sides 
that  many  of  them  are  practically  bankrupt  and  only  too 
anxious  to  throw  up  their  holdings.    This  was  inevitable 
from  the  first ;  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
one  ought  not  to  expect  that  more  than  half  of  the  men 
who   start  out  on  this  difficult  business  will  make  it 
answer.  The  successful  small  holder  is  quite  sui  generis  ; 
he  has  to  combine  not  only  knowledge  of  the  branches 
of  agriculture  suited  to  his  acreage  and  environment,  but 
further,  that  particular  skill  in  driving  a  bargain  and 
finding  customers  which  will  enable  him  to  secure  a 
better  price  than  prevails  in  the  wholesale  market.  This 
market  faculty  is  not  possessed  by  many  men  who  are 


Otherwise  skilled  cultivators  and  indefatigable  in  the 
energy  they  put  into  their  work.  We  have  been  our- 
selves familiar  with  one  man  who  as  foreman  upon  a  fruit 
farm  had  put  together  enough  money  to  make  a  start 
on  his  own  account,  only  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  savings 
in  a  few  years  lor  lack  of  the  art  of  marketing.  Of 
course,  there  are  equally  other  cases  to  the  <  ontrary  where 
such  men  have  gone  on  extending  their  business  until 
they  are  now  substantial  capitalists.  The  point  remains, 
however,  that  whatever  the  antecedents  of  the  man  put 
into  small  holding's,  a  substantial  proportion  of  failures 
must  be  expected,  and  the  more  artificial  the  process  of 
colonisation  the  higher  will  this  proportion  be.  Further, 
the  machinery  of  the  Act  inevitably  results  in  an  expen- 
sive holding.  The  County  Council  has  generally  had  to 
pay  either  a  higher  price  for  the  farm  or  a  rent  above  the 
normal.  Its  operations  in  the  way  of  dividing  the  land, 
fencing,  erecting  buildings  and  making  roads  are  always 
expensive,  and  as  it  must  secure  itself  from  loss,  the 
occupier  thus  created  is  generally  called  upon  to  pay  a 
much  heavier  rent  than  prevails  for  the  same  accommo- 
dation under  the  ordinary  landlord  and  tenant  conditions. 
Small  w  onder  that  many  of  the  men  recently  placed  upon 
the  land  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders,  and 
are  only  too  likely  to  throw  up  their  holdings,  stripped  of 
whatever  capital  they  started  with.  This  state  of 
things  constitutes  the  driving  force  behind  the  move- 
ment to  establish  some  form  of  bank  prepared  to  lend 
State  money  at  low  rates  to  small  farmers.  Many  of  the 
County  Councils  who  have  been  most  active  in  the  move- 
ment see  that  their  tenants  are  in  difficulties,  and  as  they 
are  not  empowered  to  come  to  their  assistance  them- 
selves are  anxious  for  any  form  of  help,  which, 
as  they  say,  will  keep  these  men  afloat  through 
the  first  critical  years  until  they  have  got  their 
businesses  into  a  paying  state.  To  the  business  man 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  remedy,  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  merely  to  defer  the  crash. 

With  the  small  holding  movement  thus  so  very 
much  a  part  of  public  policy  at  the  present  time 
the  appearance  of  two  carefully  written  books  upon 
the  subject  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  In  the  first 
of  them  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  recounts  his  impressions  of 
Denmark,  which  has  long  been  the  locus  classicus  among 
the  advocates  of  the  extension  of  the  small  holding  move- 
ment in  England.  Mr.  Haggard  went  over  to  Denmark 
with  three  main  objects  in  view ;  first  of  all  he  wished  to 
ascertain  by  actual  experience  what  the  State  did  in  Den- 
mark to  assist  the  formation  of  small  holdings,  and  what 
success  had  attended  these  efforts  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  by  the  condition  of  the  farmers  themselves.  As 
part  of  this  inquiry,  he  made  it  his  business  to  gather  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  as  to  whether 
these  State  small  holdings  should  be  rented  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1907,  or  whether  they  should 
be  created  on  a  system  of  purchase,  however  deferred,  as 
is  advocated  by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  Lastly,  Mr.  Haggard  wished  to  ascertain  the 
actual  facts  about  the  land  or  credit  banks  designed  to 
lend  the  small  holder  money  wherewith  to  purchase  or 
stock  his  farm. 

Mr.  Haggard  found  some  State-created  small  holders 
not  unprosperous  ;  they  own  their  holdings,  but  as  in 
many  cases  they  had  at  the  outset  to  provide  no  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  cost,  and  are  still  paying  off 
instalments  spread  over  a  term  of  one  hundred  years, 
thev  are  practically  undistinguishable  from  leaseholders. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Haggard  concludes  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  leasehold  and  freehold  ;  what  is  certain  is  that 
the  holder  rarely  possesses  more  capital  than  he  needs  for 
the  working  of  his  business,  and  if  he  has  to  sink  any  of 
it  in  buying  land  he  must  replace  it  by  taking  up  a  mort- 
gage. '  Of  Government  Land  Banks  Mr.  Haggard  found 
no  trace,  the  only  pledging  of  State  credit  was  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  certain  Credit  Unions 
which  lend  money  to  small  holders  up  to  half  the  value 
of  their  real  property. 

Mr.  Haggard's  book  is  a  very  fair  and  unexag- 
gerated  picture  of  the  situation ;  he  sees  the  value 
of  the   small  holder  to  the   country,,   but  he  does 
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not  suppose  that  an  earthly  paradise  can  be  created  by 
merely  setting  out  the  land  of  England  in  lots  of  five  or 
fifty  acres.  Indeed,  and  here  is  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  his  book,  he  warns  us  that  whatever  measure  of  suc- 
cess attends  small  holdings  in  Denmark  it  is  due  to  two 
things  in  which  we  are  as  yet  lacking,  education  and  co- 
operation ;  education  in  particular,  because  co-operation 
can  only  grow  in  a  community  which  has  attained  some 
degree  of  education. 

Dr.  Levy's  book  is  of  another  type,  more  serious,  more 
learned,  more  impressive,  but  we  doubt  if  it  really  con- 
stitutes any  greater  contribution  to  the  problem  than  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  hastily  gathered  opinions.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  German  books  which,  under  a  great  parade 
of  historical  or  scientific  method,  and  a  vast  display  of 
references,  disguise  the  political  pamphlet  with  all  its 
conclusions  ready-made  beforehand. 

The  early  section  of  the  book  provides  an  interesting 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  large  tenant  farming  system 
in  Great  Britain,  and  sets  out  again  very  clearly  how  the 
enclosures  and  the  formation  of  large  farms  that  took 
place  so  rapidly  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  attended  by  a  great  degrading  of  the  peasant, 
who  sank  from  being  a  small  holder  to  something  little 
better  than  a  serf.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  Dr. 
Levy  is  chiefly  concerned  to  show  that  small  holders  can 
in  many  cases  get  more  out  of  the  land  than  the  large 
farmer  because  of  the  personal  attention  thev  can  lavish 
upon  their  crops.  The  author  has  to  abandon  his  case 
as  far  as  corn-growing  and  cattle-raising  go,  but  he  still 
holds  out  for  the  small  holder  as  fruit-grower,  market 
gardener  and  milk  producer.  But  here  again  in  practice 
the  organisation  and  command  of  capital  of  the  large 
farmer  will  always  tell ;  no  small  gardener  manages  his 
fruit  with  the  skill  displayed  in  some  of  the  great  Kentish 
orchards,  if  only  for  the  one  reason  that  he  can  rarely 
afford  a  spraying  plant,  and  we  shall  more  often  find 
cleanliness,  sanitation,  and  economical  feeding  in  dealing 
with  a  herd  of  fifty  cows  than  with  five.  But  putting 
aside  the  economies  due  to  working  on  a  large  scale,  there 
is  one  other  obvious  reason  for  the  superior  productive 
power  of  the  large  farmer  ;  the  small  holder  with  real  apti- 
tude for  his  job  does  not  long  remain  in  that  position,  but 
is  always  growing  into  something  bigger.  The  real 
value  of  the  small  holding  movement  is  to  provide  more 
openings  of  this  kind  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  country- 
side. 


MODERN  SCOTLAND. 

"  A  Century  of  Scottish  History,  from  the  days  before 
the  '45  to  those  within  Living  Memory."  By  Sir 
Henry  Craik.  Edinburgh:  Blackwood.  1911. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

'  I  "HE  daw  n  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  Scotland 
almost  as  remote  from  England  in  social  tone 
and  habits  as  she  was  in  the  old  evil  days  before  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603.  That  momentous  event, 
consummating  the  dream  of  the  wisest  statesmen  in 
Norman,  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  times,  brought  to  a 
close  the  tragic  centuries  of  wasteful  war  between  two 
nations  of  the  same  race  and  speech,  occupying  different 
parts  of  the  same  island.  But  in  spirit  both  rulers  and 
people  remained  as  far  asunder  as  ever,  drifting  still 
further  apart  in  affairs  of  religion.  Three  hundred 
years  of  all  but  incessant  war  had  made  Scotland  a 
byword  for  poverty  throughout  Western  Europe;  civil 
war,  religious  persecution  and  fury  of  faction  in  the 
seventeenth  century  plunged  her  still  deeper  into  the 
abyss ;  nothing  but  legislative  union  with  her  more 
powerful  and  prosperous  neighbour  could  save  her  from 
insolvency,  yet  that  union  was  only  effected  in  1707,  in 
the  teeth  of  passionate  opposition. 

In  "  A  Century  of  Scottish  History  ",  of  which  this 
is  a  second  edition  in  a  single  volume,  Sir  Henry 
Craik  undertakes  to  trace  the  steady  development 
of  the  resources  and  institutions  of  the  nation 
after  the   last  Jacobite  convulsion   had  been  quelled 


in  1746.  He  gives  a  spirited,  but  necessarily 
condensed,  account  of  that  rising,  followed  by  a.- 
masterly  review  of  the  phases  of  society,  the  growth  of 
modern  opinion,  and  matters  ecclesiastical,  educational, 
commercial,  literary  and  judicial  during  the  ensuing 
hundred  years,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  in  1843.  In  connexion  with  the 
last-mentioned  event,  he  records  an  incident  of  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  mention  elsewhere. 

"The  Marquis  of  Bute  was  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  year,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
scene  which  was  to  make  of  this  an  historic  occasion, 
the  levee  was  unusually  crowded.  It  was  afterwards 
recalled  as  an  odd  and  ominous  incident  that,  while  the 
levee  proceeded,  the  portrait  of  William  III.  fell  heavily 
to  the  floor,  and  caused  a  bystander  to  cry  out — 1  There 
goes  the  Revolution  Settlement  !  '  " 

Perhaps  the  best  feature  in  Sir  Henry  Craik's  volume 
consists  in  the  life-like  character  sketches  of  leading 
men  in  the  various  departments  of  public  life  and  in 
society.  Within  his  range  appear  such  diverse  person- 
alities as  the  chivalrous  Lochiel  and  the  combative 
Thomas  Chalmers,  ill-starred  Prince  Charlie  and  hard- 
headed  Adam  Smith.  It  will  be  noted  with  some  sur- 
prise that  no  woman  is  represented  in  this  gallery ; 
indeed,  except  passing  references  to  Queen  Anne  and 
Queen  Victoria,  women  receive  no  mention  in  Sir 
Henry  Craik's  pages,  and  the  impression  is  given  that 
Scotland  was  peopled  entirely  by  males. 

Admirable  as  is  most  of  Sir  Henry's  portraiture,  we 
must  demur  to  his  description  of  Lord  George  Murray 
as  a  man  of  "  harsh  and  overbearing  temper  ".  Un- 
doubtedly the  ablest  actor  in  the  tragedy  of  the  '45,  the 
rising  could  only  have  been  carried  so  far  towards 
success  as  it  was  through  the  exercise  of  considerable 
sternness  on  the  part  of  Prince  Charlie's  lieutenant- 
general  ;  but  nothing  comes  out  plainer  in  Murray's 
correspondence  as  privately  printed  in  the  "  Athol'l 
Papers  "  than  the  agony  he  felt  in  parting  with  a 
beloved  young  wife  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  constrain- 
ing obligation  to  what  he  was  fully  convinced  was  a 
hopeless  cause.  Neither  is  it  true  that  "Murray 
had  for  a  time  appeared  to  shake  off  the  Jacobite  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  maintained  in  the  risings  of  17L5 
and  1 719,  and  had  sought  for  employment  in  the 
English  army  ".  Murray  held  King  George's  commis- 
sion when  he  "  went  out  "  in  1719;  he  was  condemned 
to  death  and  pardoned,  and  never  sought  to  re-enter  the 
British  army.  His  military  experience  was  gained  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  In  contrast  to  the 
scant  justice  done  to  Lord  George  Murray's  memory, 
Sir  Henry  Craik  takes  a  more  favourable  view  of  Prince 
Charlie's  behaviour  at  and  after  Culloden  than  that 
expressed  by  Lord  Elcho  and  others  who  were  present. 

In  recording  the  beneficial  reforms  which  were 
effected  in  the  period  under  review,  Sir  Henry  Craik 
yields  to  the  tendency  so  common  among  historians 
to  unmeasured  condemnation  of  the  systems  to  which 
these  reforms  put  an  end.  Thus,  in  writing  of  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  he  is  not  con- 
tent to  explain  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  society 
was  ready  for  it,  but  he  must  heap  obloquy  upon  the 
landed  aristocracy  who  had  exercised  these  jurisdictions 
for  centuries,  not  blamelessly  or  unselfishly,  but,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order.  Hereditary 
jurisdiction  was  an  inherent  part  of  Norman  feudalism, 
introduced  by  David  I.,  without  which  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  discordant  races  which  peopled  Scotland  in  the 
twelfth  century  could  ever  have  been  welded  into  one 
nation.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  abolition  of  these 
jurisdictions  was  due — perhaps  overdue  ;  but  to  pro- 
nounce them  "  only  a  monument  of  the  overweening 
power  and  selfishness  of  a  class  "  is  to  indulge  in  vindic- 
tive language  which  it  were  better  to  leave  for  use  by 
Radical  declaimers  against  the  present  House  of  Lords 
— another  feudal  survival.  Such  language  ill  becomes 
a  Conservative  member  for  a  learned  university. 
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PALESTINE    AND  SINAI. 

"  The  Holy  Land."  By  Robert  Hichens.  Illustrated 
by  Jules  Guerin.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

1910.  25s.  net. 

"Sinai  in  Spring1."    By  M.  J.  Kendall.    London  :  Dent. 

1911.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"Palestine  and  its  Transformation."  By  Ellsworth 
Huntington.  London:  Constable;  U.S.A. :  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.    1911.    8s.  6d.  net. 

MGUERIN'S  very  striking  water-colours  and  the 
large  photographs  with  which  they  are  inter- 
spersed make  the  first  of  these  works  a  drawing-room- 
table  book.  How  astonishing,  for  example,  arc  both 
the  painting  of  the  arid  wilderness  of  Judaea  and  the 
photographic  representation  of  the  same  subject.  But 
it  may  be  overlooked  that  the  letterpress  is  real  literature 
and  deserves  a  handier  form.  No  doubit  the  ideal 
voyager  to  the  holiest  of  all  lands  is  he  whose  tide  of 
feeling  is  too  full  for  word-painting  or  use  of  the  camera. 
But  we  of  the  half-beliefs  and  wistful  sense  of  loss  are 
grateful  to  the  writer  and  artist  who  go  out  with  no 
idea  of  patronising  sacred  things  and  bring  us  back 
what  helps  us  to  realise  the  Orient  in  its  exquisite  decay. 
There  arc  trams  and  parliamentary  spouters  even  among 
the  fountains  and  perfumed  gardens  of  Damascus, 
where  amid  languid  roses  and  jasmine  the  bulbul  still 
sings. 

Mr.  Hichens  contrasts  the  rich  and  silken  beauty  of 
Damascus  with  the  ascetic  austerity  of  the  surroundings 
of  Jerusalem,  where  moreover  he  found  in  latter  April 
cold  and  gloomy  weather.  No  mystery  of  orange  and 
indigo,  of  glimmering  turquoise  and  cinnamon  there. 
He  is  eloquent,  however,  in  describing  the  peculiarly  pas- 
sionate apprehension  which  the  spell  of  the  Orient,  as 
such,  lays  upon  the  heart  of  the  traveller  in  Palestine. 
We  might  wish  perhaps  that  the  spell  of  the  East  were 
disconnected  from  the  spelling  of  the  transatlantic  West, 
but  in  the  charm  of  Mr.  Hichens'  description  we  forget 
the  worshipers  in  woolen  leggins  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
and  feel  ourselves  riding  with  him  among  the  oleander 
and  myrtle,  the  terebinth  and  cypress  and  olive  and 
pomegranate,  among  the  buffaloes  reposing  in  the 
marshes,  the  fellahin  at  the  plough,  the  gipsy  and  the 
Bedouin,  in  that  land  which  once  was  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  the  Son  of  God.  Mr.  Hichens  tells  us  frankly 
when  his  emotions  about  places  do  not  correspond  with 
his  desires.  Nazareth  strikes  him  as  a  smart  little 
German-Swiss  town,  un-Oriental  and  self-conscious. 
In  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  dwellers  in  these  vene- 
rated resorts  to  be  their  natural  Palestinian  selves, 
tempted  as  they  are  to  greedy  preying  upon  the  tourist 
or  pilgrim,  distracted  by  religious  proselytism  and  strife, 
and  robbed  of  the  unconscious  calm  and  self-forgetting 
peace  which  are  the  true  notes  of  the  East.  In  another 
part  of  his  journey  south,  gazing  down  near  Hermon 
on  the  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Promised  Land,  Mr. 
Hichens  confesses  that  it  was  rather  the  spirit  of  the 
god  Pan,  whose  ancient  sanctuary  is  close  by,  which 
moved  in  his  breast,  amid  the  oaks  and  the  olives  and 
fragrant  tamarisks,  and  the  silver  waters  leaping  from 
the  orange  cliff,  than  the  remembrance  of  Him  Who, 
perhaps  on  that  very  spot,  said  "  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  ".  But  fur- 
ther on  Jewish  voices  singing  an  antique  evening  hymn 
drive  the  piping  of  the  syrinx  out  of  his  heart  and  songs 
of  Zion  come  into  it.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  did  not  dis- 
appoint him  as  it  has  the  compilers  of  guide-books — he 
found  an  ineffable  and  holy  peace  by  its  waters.  We 
should  like  also  to  quote  from  the  description  of  Jericho, 
with  its  smiling  and  scented  fertilitv  on  the  verv  edge 
of  the  awful  desolation  of  the  ghastlv  ravine  and  hill 
country  beyond.  Mr.  Hichens  was  'present  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Holy  Week  solemnities,  out  of  which  he 
scarcely  escaped  with  his  life.  Perhaps  too  much  is 
said  about  the  Turk  keeping  Christians  from  cutting 
one  another's  throats  on  these  occasions— it  has  been 
^aid  so  often  before,  and  after  all  throat-cutting  rivals 


round  a  shrine  must  be  very  much  in  earnest.  The 
washing  of  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  Mr.  Hichens 
seems  to  desi  ribc  as  though  it  were  peculiarly  Oriental, 
whereas  it  was  done  even  by  the  kiiu^s  ol  England  down 
to  comparatively  recent  times,  and  still  partly  survives 
in  the  Maundy. 

A  little  slip  should  be  corrected  on  page  222 — Noah's 
Ark  was  not  the  "  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ". 

The  new  Headmaster  of  Winchester's  "  Sinai  in 
Spring"  is  an  interesting  record  of  a  visit  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  monastery  with  a  continuous  history 
in  the  world — the  Convent  of  S.  Catherine.  He  was 
lucky  in  getting  a  steamer  at  Tor  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
thence  struck  across  the  peninsula  on  camel-back  to 
Santa  Katarina,  the  taller  sister-mountain  to  Jebel 
Musa  (Moses'  Mount,  7363  feet).  Mr.  Rendall's 
description  is  slight  but  easy  and  convincing  ;  without 
any  word-painting  he  makes  us  feel  the  majesty  and 
loveliness  of  that  craggy  desert  where  Israel  wandered 
homeless  of  old  seeking  a  better  country.  Did  they 
afterwards  feel  the  mysterious  call  of  the  wild?  or  is  it 
only  the  sophisticated  modern  who  longs  to  escape  from 
our  dead-level  town  life  and  almost  equally  vulgarised 
week-end  ruralism  to  commune  alone  with  primaeval 
mother  earth  and  her  Creator,  among  the  wild  beasts 
and  the  children  of  the  desert?  Mr.  Rcndall  describes 
a  Biblical  scene — the  expression  is  borne  out  by  the 
accompanying  photograph — a  meeting  with  "three 
kings  ",  the  patriarchal  sheikh  of  the  Tow7ara  tribe  and 
his  two  noble-looking  sons.  They  had  travelled  three 
days'  journey  over  the  hills  from  the  turquoise  mines, 
bringing  a  snow-white  lamb  as  a  present,  to  meet  the 
small  party  of  Franks.  "  How  did  they  hear  of  our 
coming?  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  desert." 
Mr.  Rendall's  book  is  not  archaeological,  but  he  identifies 
some  of  the  sites  of  the  Wandering,  such  as  Elim  and 
Rephidim.  Mystic  thunders  are  .not  always  rolling 
from  peak  to  peak  of  the  awful  Mountain  of  the  Law  : 
a  sacred  serenity  often  broods  over  this  land.  The 
convent  itself  and  its  church  are  imposing,  but  the 
monks  are  now  a  lurdane,  illiterate  remnant. 

Professor  Huntington's  book  is  an  important  scien- 
tific work,  the  fruit  of  a  two  year's  exploration  of  which 
the  cost  was  defrayed  by  Yale  University.  But  the 
religio  locorum  makes  itself  felt  even  in  geological 
survey,  and  "  Palestine  and  its  Transformation  "  is  not 
a  dry  book.  Yet  the  Professor's  one  theme  is  desicca- 
tion. He  considers  great  climatic  change  to  be  abso- 
lutelv  proved,  as  against  the  more  usual  explanation  of 
the  amazing  depopulation  and  the  conversion  of  splendid 
colonnaded  cities  like  Palmyra  into  squalid  villages  by 
political  and  moral  decadence.  Palestine  is  being  dried 
up,  and  not  through  mere  deforestation.  The  rainfall, 
indeed,  of  Jerusalem  is  about  equal  to  that  of  London, 
but  it  comes  in  the  wrong  months.  Other  regions  which 
were  once  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  are  now  arid 
wastes.  The  Jordan  valley  is  "  an  infernal  trench  ". 
Careful  investigation  of  the  Dead  Sea — where  the 
expedition  made  discoveries  confirming  the  Lot  narra- 
tive— yields  similar  conclusions.  Still,  Professor 
Huntington  must  not  explain  everything  physiographic- 
ally.  The  Hebrew  race,  according  to  him,  was  "  from 
the  first  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  nature  ",  and  he  accounts 
for  the  momentous  differentiation  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
from  other  peoples  entirely  by  its  secluded  geographical 
situation.  No  doubt  environment  has  a  potent  influence 
on  national  character,  but  rocky  summits  do  not  neces- 
sarilv  generate  "  high  religious  ideals  ",  nor  could 
residence  on  a  plateau  have  enabled  Israel  to  "  develop 
noble  ideas  of  God  and  truth  and  justice,  until  the 
greatest  of  men  came  up  from  Galilee  "  and  took  up 
those  ideas.  "Christ's  life,  His  preaching  and  His 
influence  upon  the  world  would  never  have  been  such  as 
they  arc  if  the  Ghor  had  not  sheltered  Judaea. "  But  this 
is  pure  naturalism.  Is  Christianity  really  the  product 
of  an  horizontal  limestone  formation? 
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A  VOLUNTEER   OX   A  BATTLEFIELD. 

"  Bussaco."      By     Lieut. -Colonel    G.    L.  Chambers. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein.    1910.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THIS  book  is  an  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  phases  of  a  somewhat  complex  fight. 
The  author,  an  Indian  Civilian,  tells  us  that  he  has  made 
a  continuous  study  of  battlefields  both  in  India  and  in 
Europe,  and  that  he  has  had  "  some  sort  of  military 
training  "  (the  words  are  his  own)  as  an  officer  of  a 
volunteer  corps.  Unfortunately,  this  training  has  not 
saved  him  from  some  curious  omissions  and  mistakes 
which  a  soldier  would  have  guarded  against.  For 
example,  twice  does  he  describe  three  companies  of  the 
5th  Battalion  90th  Foot  as  belonging  to  Lightburne's 
Brigade.  The  90th  never  had  a  5th  Battalion,  nor  were 
they  at  Bussaco.  This  is  no  mere  printer's  error,  for 
the  author  later  on  says,  "The  three  companies  of  the 
90th  do  not  appear  to  have  been  engaged,  as  they  had  no 
casualties  ".  But  the  5th  Battalion  60th  were  engaged 
and  had  twenty-six  casualties  !  It  is  a  good  example 
of  the  pitfalls  which  surround  the  amateur  writer  on 
British  military  history.  In  another  place  he  calls  the 
60th  Foot  the  "  60th  Rifles  ",  and  yet  two  lines  below 
styles  the  95th  Rifles  the  95th  Foot.  The  former  were  in 
1810,  and  for  many  years  later,  known  as  the  60th  Royal 
Americans,  and  their  own  commanding  officer,  writing 
after  Bussaco,  thus  alludes  to  them.  Curiously  enough, 
although  thus  styled  they  were  composed  almost  ex- 
clusively of  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  and  Mr. 
Chambers  repeats  the  gruesome  tale  how  a  German 
officer  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  under  Massena 
at  Bussaco  discovered  that  his  own  brother  in  the  60th 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  author,  in  his  preface, 
saying  that  Professor  Oman's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War  is  "  not  free  from  errors  ",  and  later  on  challeng- 
ing the  accuracy  of  many  details  Mr.  Oman  gives  of 
the  battle  of  Bussaco.  For  example,  he  declares  that 
Oman  has  assigned  the  King's  German  Legion  a  posi- 
tion several  hundred  yards  from  that  which  they  actu- 
ally held,  and  adds  that  "it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  Professor  Oman  gives  the  correct  position 
of  the  Light  Division". 

The  author  is  not  altogether  happy  in  the  way  he 
has  treated  his  subject.  In  the  253  pages  there  is  much 
repetition  and  a  great  lack  of  co-ordination  of  the  events 
and  of  concision  and  lucidity  in  describing  them. 
The  numerous  maps  are  clear  enough,  but  show  a 
want  of  technical  knowledge  of  military  requirements. 
Thus  the  general  map  of  Portugal  has  neither  scale  of 
miles  nor  even  a  fraction  to  denote  what  scale  it  is  drawn 
upon.  Important  points  mentioned  in  the  text  are  not 
shown  on  this  map,  and  some  which  are  shown  in  both 
are  spelt  differently,  such  as  Karramulla  in  text  and 
Caramula  on  map.  Four  large  maps  illustrate  Foy's  and 
Merle's  attacks.  These  are  on  an  unduly  large  scale 
for  the  amount  of  detail  given.  The  contours  or  "  form 
lines"  showing  the  features  of  the  ground  arc  in  many 
places  impossible,  there  are  errors  in  the  lettering  which 
are  most  perplexing,  and  no  scale  of  yards  is  given.  It 
is  distinctly  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Chambers  did  not  get 
somebody  who  understood  military  maps  to  revise  these 
for  him. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  photographs  of  the 
battlefield  of  varying  merit.  Some  are  good,  others 
confused  and  confusing.  Thus,  in  a  large  panorama  of 
"  Bussaco  Ridge"  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  ridge 
is  in  the  foreground  or  in  the  distance.  Here  the  words 
"  as  seen  from  the  French  attack  "  would  have  made 
all  the  difference.  In  describing  such  a  picture  it  would 
be  well  to  say  if  "  the  right  "  referred  to  in  the  text 
means  "the  right"  of  the  picture  or  "  the  proper 
right  "  of  the  position  held.  Such  minor  omissions 
cause  needless  difficulties  to  the  student.  In  our  opinion 
very  few  photographs  of  positions  held  by  troops  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  tactical  features  of  the  ground 
to  those  who  have  not  actually  visited  the  spot.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  those  who  have  examined  a  battle- 
field photographs  often  serve  as  useful  aide-memoires 


arid  recall  tactical  features  of  which  the  imagination  can 
both  fill  up  details  and  supply  the  distances  between 
objects  two  points  which  even  good  photographs  very 
often  fail  to  show  clearly. 


NOVELS. 

"Black  Humphrey:  a  Story  of  the  Old  Cornish  and 
Kidnapping  Days."  By  James  Cassidy.  London  : 
Walter  Scott  Publishing  Company.    1911.  6s. 

Mr.  Cassidy's  new  story  will  best  please  those  readers 
who  can  accept  as  real  a  romance  of  most  improbable 
happenings,  can  be  satisfied  with  a  succession  of 
"  thrilling  "  incidents  without  worrying  over  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  true  to  life ;  can  enjoy  high  falutin 
without  wanting  to  laugh  at  it,  and  can  believe  in  the 
passions  of  love  and  hatred  of  melodramatic  puppets. 

Black  Humphrey  "  is  indeed  the  good  old  transpon- 
tine melodrama  of  our  fathers  presented  in  the  terms  of 
the  circulating  library.  Lord  Ashworth — his  exact  rank 
in  the  peerage  is  not  specified,  but  his  daughter  was 
Lady  Gwendolen — had  an  enemy  in  the  evil  Sir  William 
Trefern,  and  Sir  William  having  the  opportunity — 
thanks  to  Black  Humphrey — of  abducting  the  Lady 
Gwendolen,  made  her  a  prisoner  in  his  house.  The 
hue  and  cry  was  raised,  but  the  lady  was  undis- 
coverable.  News  of  her  disappearance  reached  London 
and  fired  the  chivalrous  Clarence  Lester  with  the  desire 
to  find  her.  He  set  out  for  the  Cornish  wilds  and  led 
an  excited  mob  of  country  folk  to  storm  Sir  William's 
mansion.  But  not  thus  simply  was  the  quest  ended, 
though  of  course  Clarence  does  win  in  the  end 
— vice  is  vanquished  and  virtue  triumphant  in  the 
approved  fashion.  Mr.  Cassidy  draws  his  villains  with 
an  unsparing  hand,  but  somehow  his  murderer  and 
smuggler,  Black  Humphrey,  with  his  strong  affection 
for  his  son,  is  more  real  than  the  stately  Lord  Ashworth, 
who,  when  his  daughter  is  restored  to  him  after  her 
awful  experiences,  refuses  to  salute  her  until  she  assures 
him  she  is  "  free  from  disgrace  ". 

"  Love  in  Pernicketty  Town."  By  S.  E.  Crockett. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.  6s. 

This  deplorably  tedious  narrative  is  told  by  one 
Adrian  Ross,  classical  master  at  the  High  School 
in  Longtown,  otherwise  called  "  Pernicketty  Town  v, 
an  appalling  backwater  of  lowland  life.  The  standard 
of  refinement  is  indicated  in  the  first  chapter, 
in  which  the  narrator  chases  over  the  desks  of 
the  schoolroom  the  three  daughters  of  the  newly- 
arrived  and  new  head  master  ;  they  are  youthful,  but 
old  enough  to  blush,  and  although  he  has  never  even 
seen  them  before,  he  very  nearly  kisses  one  of  them. 
Social  vulgarity,  however,  is  not  the  only  distasteful 
matter  in  this  book  ;  there  is  religious  vulgarity  as  well. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  motive  of  the  plot.  To  Pernicketty 
Town  there  comes  Reston  Rigg,  a  revivalist  possessed 
of  a  hypnotic  power,  especially  over  women ;  and  the 
story  tells  at  unnecessary  length  the  manner  in  which 
he  imposed  his  will  upon  one  of  the  three  girls,  how 
Adrian  Ross  tried  to  save  her,  and  how  ultimately  she 
died,  when  Reston  Rigg  ran  away  with  somebody  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  wife.  We  find  it  difficult  to  trace 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Crockett  in  such  a  welter  of  dulness  and 
sordidness.  We  failed  to  discover  even  a  gleam  of 
pawky  humour  to  redeem  us  from  depression,  although 
more  than  one  character  is  obviously  labelled  comic, 
and  the  would-be  smart  remark,  followed  by  a  note  of 
exclamation,  is  irritatingly  frequent. 

"Denis  Trench."  By  Mrs.  H.H.Penrose.  London: 
Alston  Rivers.    1911.  6s. 

Mrs.  Denis  Trench  was  a  drunkard,  and,  had  she 
and  her  husband  ever  lived  together,  we  should  not 
have  been  without  sympathy  for  her  failing.  They 
parted,  however,  on  the  day  of  their  wedding,  and  the 
narrative  goes  on  to  explain  how  Mr.  Trench  "  fol- 
lowed the  gleam  and  worked  out  his  own  salvation  ". 
(Continued  on  page  88.) 
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Doubtless  the  process  was  all-absorbin  g-for  him,  but 
after  the  first  few  chapters  we  find  no  excuse  for  it  to 
provide  the  material  of  a  six-shilling  novel.  The  author 
writes  that  Trench  was  "  a  youth  of  lofty  ideals  "  ;  the 
use  of  that  first  substantive  is  evidence  against  him — 
it  suggests  a  wax  model  in  the  window  of  a  cheap  tailor. 
Elsewhere  he  is  found  talking  to  a  young  woman  who 
is  in  great  distress,  and  she  asks  if  he  wishes  to  leave 
her;  he  answers — "  trying  to  speak  lightly  " — :"  What 
an  accusatory  question  !  I  am  only  very  sorry  for 
you,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so."  It  is  a 
relief  to  turn  from  this  pompous  person  to  the  wicked 
captain  who  elopes  with  the  hero's  sister.  Of  course 
he  takes  her  to  an  ivy-clad  cottage  in  the  country,  and 
of  course  she  is  rescued  by  a  worthy  priest  who  lives 
next  door  and  who  is  soon  discovered  to  be  her  long- 
lost  father.  As  a  parody  on  the  penny  novelette  this 
would  be  rattling  good  fun,  but  the  author  is  always 
most  painfully  in  earnest. 

"Vittoria  Victria."     By  W.   E.   Iforris.  London: 
Constable.    1911.  6s. 

Very  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  this  story  lies  in 
the  skilfully  maintained  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  three 
gentlemen  Vittoria  will  marry.  It  is  essentially  a  book 
for  those  whose  pleasure  in  watching  the  processes  that 
end  in  what  they  call  "  getting  off  "  transcends  most 
other  joys.  In  order  to  be  amused  such  amiable  folk 
only  want  to  be  shown  an  eligible  man  or  two  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  alluring  spinster  who  clearly  does 
not  intend  to  remain  one.  The  shrewd  author  who 
caters  for  them  will  throw  in  a  social  obstacle  here  and 
there — such  as  the  supposed  bend  sinister  in  Vittoria's 
escutcheon.  Vou  speculate  breathlessly  as  to  the  effect 
of  this  uoon  the  running  of  the  several  eligible  gentle- 
men, until  in  time  of  course  one  of  them  goes  to  Italy 
and  finds  out  from  consular  and  ecclesiastical  records — 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure — that  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  It  perhaps  does  not  matter  much  that  from  any 
point  of  view  other  than  the  matrimonial  the  three 
gentlemen  are  not  particularly  interesting.  Lord  Ring- 
stead  is  rather  a  cub,  Mr.  Garforth,  a  good  deal  of  a 
busybody,  and  the  eminent  sculptor  Trathan,  who  tells 
the  story,  a  person  of  incredible  denseness.  But  there 
they  arc,  circling  round  Vittoria,  of  full  age  and  without 
impediments — other  than  the  defects  of  their  qualities, 
which  are  cleverlv  indicated. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Truth  about  Egypt."    By  J.  Alexander.     London:  Cassell. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  title  of  this  book  provokes  criticism ;  but  we  must 
admit  that  the  title  is  not  far  amiss.  "  British  public 
opinion  ",  wrote  Lord  Cromer  in  1906,  "  is  not  always  very 
well  informed  on  the  affairs  and  precise  conditions  of 
furricri  countries".  Egypt  is  perhaps  the  most  misunder- 
stood of  all  the  problems  which  are  before  the  Empire 
to-day.  Lord  Dufferin's  proposals  were  a  bad  beginning; 
and  his  picture  of  Eavpt,  "  untrammelled  by  external 
importunity  though  aided  by  sympathetic  advice  and  assis- 
tance ",  was  premature.  The  first  real  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  the  problem  in  Egypt  was  the  Denishwai 
affair  which  raised  an  outcry  among  our  own  irreconcile- 
ables  in  111'-  House  of  Commons,  and  suddenly  brought  to 
th°  notice  of  the  British  public  that  we  had  in  Esrypt 
difficulties  as  great  as  our  difficulties  in  India.  Lord 
f'romer.  in  his  report  for  1906.  definitely  stated  that  we 
Were  in  the  preceding  snring  "  within  measurable  distance" 
of  an  outburst  of  fanaticism,  and  from  1906  the  "unrest" 
talked  of  in  almost  every  report,  and  in  connexion  with 
every  event  of  importance,  has  been  very  serious  and  real. 
The  Nationalist  movement  is  wholly  spurious  and  manu- 
factured ;  "it  does  not",  said  Lord  Cromer  at  the  close 
of  his  administration,  "really  represent  the  voice  of  the 
intelligi  n1  dwellers  in  Egypt  ".  But  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  movement  to  deal  with.  The  extravagance  of  the 
Nationalist  demands  may  best  be  measured  if  we  read  the 
petition  presented  to  Sir  Eldon  Gorat  when  first  he  landed 
in  Egypt.  Accession  to  one-half  the  demands  would  have 
meant  absolute  chaos  in  the  country.  The  murder  of 
Boutros  Pasha,  and  the  Young  Egyptian  eulogies  of  the 


assassin  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie,  are  proof  of  the  Nationalist 
temper,  and  the  depravity  of  the  native  Press  is  a  measure 
of  its  violence  and  ignorance.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  won 
nothing  by  his  tactics  of  conciliation :  he  simply  lost 
ground.  "For  us  Egyptians",  runs  an  article  in  "El 
Mimbar ",  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  their  papers, 
"  every  Englishman  is  a  Cromer,  and  every  Gorst  is  a 
Cromer.  How  numerous  are  the  Cromers  among  the 
English".  L  nfortunately  the  Cromers  are  too  few;  and 
their  difficulties  are  perpetually  increased  by  men  like 
Messrs.  Keir  Hardie  and  Wilfrid  Blunt,  who  make  them- 
selves champions  of  a  dishonest  conspiracy  against  British 
rule.  Mr.  Alexander's  book  runs  through  five  years  of 
unrest,  which  began  with  the  Denishwai  affair  and  cul- 
minated in  the  murder  of  the  Premier.  It  is  an  extremely 
fair  statement  of  the  pi'oblem,  and  shows  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  different  groups  and  parties  in  Egypt  which, 
without  a  common  ideal  or  a  common  mind,  nevertheless 
hang  loosely  together  for  the  common  purpose  of  baiting  the 
foreigner. 

"John  Viriamu  Jones  and  other  Oxford  Memories."    By  Edward 
Bagnall  Poulton.    London  :  Longmans.    1911.    8s.  6d. 

John  Viriamu  Jones  made  a  considerable  mark  as  a 
Balliol  undergraduate  between  1876  and  1881,  and  in  later 
life  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  cause  of  Welsh  educa- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  LTniversity  of  Wales  and  Principal  of  Cardiff 
University  College.  His  early  death  was  a  loss  to  Welsh 
education.  This  volume  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of 
his  undergraduate  life  and  some  jottings  (excellent  in  their 
way)  of  his  later  career.  As  we  read  we  realise  that  he 
impressed  Balliol  and  Welsh  educational  circles  as  a  very 
superior  person,  though  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which 
shows  him  as  a  man  above  the  rank  and  file  of  Balliol 
scholars  or  LTniversity  professors.  Clearly,  however,  his 
friends  loved  him,  and  to  them  these  reminiscences  will  be  of 
great  interest.  There  are  in  the  book,  too,  some  interesting 
memories  of  the  Oxford  of  the  later  seventies,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Viriamu  Jones,  in  particular  a  graphic 
chapter  on  the  Union  in  the  days  when  Lord  Milner 
and  Lord  Curzon  were  among  its  regular  speakers. 

"  The  Little  Dream."    By  John  Galsworthy.    London  :  Duckworth. 
1911.    Is.  6d.  net. 

This  allegory  of  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  the  result  of  a  clever 
man  of  ideas  and  words — what  Mr.  Bennett  calls  a 
"  literary  artist" — setting  out  to  be  a  poet.  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett  has  done  something  very  similar  in  his  Trilogy 
of  Minos.  These  books  are  curious  bye-products  of  an 
age  whei'e  extremely  clever  and  vivid  journalism  will  pass 
as  postry  or  great  literature  for  eight  days  and  perish  on 
the  ninth.  "The  Little  Dream"  is  beautiful;  but  it  is 
beauty  not  created,  but  artificial.  It  is  literary  beauty 
in  a  sense  that  all  great  poetry  and  prose  is  not. 
"Thou  shalt  lie  on  the  hills  with  Science;  and  dance  in 
the  cities  with  Knowledge.  Both  shall  possess  thee.  The  sun 
and  the  moon  on  the  mountains  shall  bum  thee ;  the  lamps 
of  the  town  singe  thy  wings,  small  Moth !  .  .  .  For 
the  life  of  a  man  is  for  all  loves  in  turn.  'Tis  a  little  raft 
moored,  then  sailing  out  into  the  blue;  a  tune  caught  in  a 
hush,  then  whispering  on  ;  a  new-born  babe,  half  courage 
and  half  sleep".  It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  tell  this  from 
t  lie  real  thing.  Only  time  can  tell  beyond  all  possible  doubt, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone. 

"  Nova  Scotia."    By  Beckles  Willson.     London  :  Constable.  1911. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Beckles  Willson  has  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  Nova 
Scotia,  familiarising  himself  with  its  agricultural,  mineral 
and  sporting  resources  and  possibilities,  and  its  points  of 
historic  interest,  particularly  Louisbourg,  with  its  Wolfe 
associations.  His  new  book  is  at  once  a  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  province  Ins  been  neglected  by  the 
settler  and  an  enthusiastic  proclamation  of  its  claims  to- 
immediate  consideration.  Contrast  far  off  Saskatchewan 
with  Nova  Scotia — which  is  less  than  half  the  distance  from 
England — the  one.  he  says,  stands  almost  solely  for  Canada 
in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  emigrant,  and  the  other  is 
confused  with  Nova  Xombla.  "Could  you  demand  a  more 
striking  tribute  to  the  powers  of  advertisement?  "  Unfortu- 
nately, the  emigrant  is  net  likely  to  read  Mr.  Beckles. 
Willson's  volume:  emigrants  have  few  half-guineas  to 
soend  i  n  books.  Otherwise  we  might  have  further  evidence 
of  tlie  value  of  advertisement,  for  the  writer's  enthusiasm  is 
contagious.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Cinderella  of  the  Dominion,  is  beginning  to  assert  herself, 
and  Mr.  Beckles  Willson's  aim  seems  to  be  to  quicken  the 
pace. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  90. 
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SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


THE  HILTON-PRICE  COLLECTION  OK  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  Monday,  July  17,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  important  and  extensive  COLLECTION  of  EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES, 
the  property  of  the  late  K.  G.  HILTON-PRICE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Sc.  (Sold  by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogue!  may  be  had.  Copies  illustrated  with  30  plates, 
half-a-crown  each. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  July  17,  at  r  o'clock  precisely,  AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  including  important  Collection? 
ol  Letters  addressed  to  Sydney  Lady  Morgan  and  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  from 
Lafayette,  Carlyle,  Browning,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  &c.  ;  fine  Letters  from  Shelley 
and  Byron  to  John  TaatTe  ;  Autograph  Songs  by  Robert  Burns,  a  Series  of  Eleven 
Holograph  Letters  from  William  Pitt,  Early  Deeds  relating  to  Leicestershire ; 
Letters  from  Washington,  Nelson,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Wagner,  George  Meredith, 
Swinburne,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  &c.  ;  Miscellaneous  Collections  and  Autograph 
Albums. 

May  be  viewed.       Catalogues  may  be  had. 
BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  Tuesday,  July  18,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  LIBRARY  of  Col.  MONTAGU 
(deceased),  late  of  123  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  including  important  Historical,  Topo- 
graphical, and  Scientific  Works  ;  Books  on  Heraldry  :  Heraldic  Scrap  Book, 
collected  by  Joseph  Edmondson  ;  a  Curious  and  Ancient  Book  of  Coats-of-Arms  of 
the  Time  of  Henry  VIII. — Petrarca  :  Sonetti,  Canzoni  e  Triomphi,  First  Edition  ; 
Scarce  Collections  of  Trials  ;  Extra-Illustrated  Works,  &c.  ;  also  the  LIBRARY  of 
WILLOUGHBY  BASKERVILLE  MYNORS,  Esq.,  Bosbury  House,  Hereford- 
shire, including  Autograph  Letters  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Works  of  Disraeli,  several 
of  which  are  Presentation  Copies  ;  Topographical  Works;  Works  on  Art  ;  Voyages 
and  Travels  ;  and  Legenda  Anglia:,  Manuscript  Lives  of  English  Saints,  written  on 
vellum  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  in  English. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  G.  SETON  VEITCH,  Esq., 
OF  PAISLEY. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  Friday,  July  21,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  the 
late  G.  SETON  VEITCH,  Esq.,  of  Paisley,  including  important  Works  relating  to 
Scottish  History,  Literature  and  Topography  ;  Standard  Works  in  English 
Literature,  Science,  Travel  ;  Publications  of  Learned  Societies,  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Works,  &c,  the  majority  in  modern  morocco  or  calf  bindings. 
May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE   HUTH  LIBRARY. 

Lists  of  the  Prices  and  Buyers'  Names  at  these  Sales  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Collection  of  Autograph  Letters  (Two  Days'  Sale)    ...        Haif  a-Crown. 

The  Collection  of  Prints  (Three  Days'  Sale)    Three  Shillings. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 

13  Wellington  Street,  Strand 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 
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Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 


EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA,&c. 

Conveyins  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  POXTS. 


s 


Pleasure  Cruises 


fom  LuXDuS  ("Calling  at  Leithi. 
By  the  new  Twin-screw  S.S.  "  MANTUA,"  11,500  tons.  j 

SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  RCJSSIA.  &?.     |    C  .  D.-Aug.  4  to  Auj.  23 


VC0TI3. 

No.  6 


Crui3es  by  the  S.Y 
•THE  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS     ■  - 
*THE  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS 
DALMATIA,  VENICE,  CfUFTJ,  &c. 
+  CONSTANT IN)?LE,  (UE333,  &3. 

ttfVOW  Ma: 

Fares  for  Cr.  D  from  20  Guineas  ;  G  or  7  from  12  Guineas 
a  from  25  Guineas  ;   9  from  20  Guineas. 


nly  27  to  Aut.  9 
No.  7— 4ug.  11  to  Aug.  i  I 
No.  8— Sent.  8  to  Oct.  7 
Ho.  9—  Oct.  12  to  Kov.4 


eili 


Illustrated  Programme    fre?  by  post. 
P.  &  0.  Offices  i  ^Sfc^n  tox^"  '  London. 


NORTH  CAPE  &  CHR1STIANIA. 

YACHTING    CRUISES    DE  ETJXE 

  BY   

R.M.S.P.    "  AVON  "   (Twin  Screw,  11,073  Tons). 
From  GRIMSBY  &  LEITH.  g 

July      2i  to  NORTH  CAPE  &  FJORDS       fn  days) 


August  5    to  FJORDS   

August  19  to  FJORDS  &  CHRISTIANIA  ".'  (16  ) 
From  £i  a  Day. 

For  further  particu  'an  apply  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

R  IWI  Q  IP  ~  Thc  R°yal  Mai| 

■  •■■Wi«W«r  ■  Steam  Packet  Company. 

LONDON: 

18  Moorg-.te  Street,  E.C.,  or  32  Ccckspur  Street  S  W 


By  KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY. 

YOU  KSHIRE, 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  SAMSON  FOX,  Esq. 

GROVE  HOUSE,  HARROGATE. 

A  fine  stone-built  Mansion,  containing  ample  accommodation  for  a  family  of 
importance  or  alternatively  for  any  public  establishment  requiring  abundant  floor 
space,  lofty  rooms,  and  spacious  grounds  in  tine  air  with  convenience  of  access. 

Grove  House  stands  in  beautiful  garden!  of  about  15  acres  with  tennis  and 
croquet  lawns,  (lower  and  kitchen  gardens  and  pleasant  meadows,  having  j.  total 
area  of  over 

74  ACRES 

with  convenient  frontaees  and  WITHIN  TEN  MINUTES'  WALK  Oh* 
HARROGATE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  house  contains  a  noble  staircase  hall,  billiard  room,  picture  gallery  or  bal 
room,  drawing  room  30  by  20,  dining  room  26  by  20,  library,  morning  room,  study, 
business  room,  26  bed  rooms,  four  bath  rooms,  conveniently  arranged  offices.  The 
stone  built  stabling  with  tine  turret  clock  and  bells  affords  room  for  17  horses  with 
coach  houses,  garage,  coachman's  house,  men's  rooms,  farmery,  &c. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  grounds  is  the  original  stone  facade  of  the  old 
Harrogate  Sulphur  Baths,  which  the  late  Mr.  Samson  Fox  acquired  and  erected  as 
a  private  museum,  with  an  additional  Observatory  Tower,  &c.  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY  will  offer  the  above 
valuable  and  unique  PROPERTY  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises  at  Grove 
House,  at  i  o'clock,  on  TUESDAY,  July  25th,  immediately  preceding  the  Sale  of 
the  Works  of  Art  and  Contents  of  the  Mansion. 

Particulars,  with  illustrations,  plans,  and  conditions  of  sale,  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  BARBER  &  BLACKBURN,  Solicitors,  29  James  Street,  Harrogate,  or 
of  the  Auctioneers  at  their  Offices,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  SAMSON  FOX,  Esq. 

GROVE   HOUSE,  HARROGATE. 

To  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION  on  the  premises,  on  TUESDAY,  July  25,  and  three 
following  days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  by 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY, 
The  CONTENTS  of  the  RESIDENCE, 
including  the  important  COLLECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  formed  by  the 
late  owner.  Portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis  and  the  Rev.  P.  Dickenson,  by 
John  Hoppner,  R.A.  ;  General  Sir  John  Moore,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.A.  ; 
A  grand  view  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle,  by  Niemann  ;  Four 
important  works  of  Sidney  Cooper  ;  and  brilliant  examples  of  Ansdell,  J.  F. 
Herring,  Hey  wood  Hardy,  Blinks,  James  Webb,  Sir  Martin  Shee,  P.R.A.,  John 
Jackson,  R.A.,  Debat  Ponsan,  J.  S.  Noble,  Kasparides,  of  Vienna,  and  others, 
including  the  celebrated  Exhibition  Pictures,  The  White  Slave  and  Potiphar's 
Wife,  by  Blaise  Bukovac.  The  series  of  rare  proof  LANDS EER  PRINTS,  by 
Thos.  Landseer,  A.R.A.,  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.,  Chas.  G.  Lewis,  Benj.  P.  Gibbon, 
T.  L.  Atkinson,  and  others.  Also  signed  proof  engravings  of  various  modern  works 
by  A.  Blanchard,  J.  Ballin,  Joseph  B.  Pratt,  Brunet,  Debaines,  Archibald  Thorburn, 
&c.  Important  Bronze  Groups,  Concert  and  Boudoir  Grand  Pianofortes,  Persian 
Carpets  of  rare  quality,  Turkey  carpets  and  rugs;  curtains  and  mirrors,  a  lacquer 
cabinet  enclosing  a  Buddhist  shrine,  two  costly  china  cabinets  by  Marsh,  Jones,  and 
Cribb,  of  Leeds,  a  set  of  30  carved  oak  chairs,  long  case,  bracket  and  mantel  chiming 
clocks,  BILLIARD  TABLE  (full  size)  with  accessories,  an  Italian  ebony  and  ivory 
cabinet,  astronomical  telescope  by  Cooke  &  Sons,  of  York,  a  sidereal  clock  by 
Home  and  Thornthwaite, 

VALUABLE  LATHES 

and  Turning  Plant  of  exceptional  character  by  Holtzapffel  (about  70  lots),  the 
contents  of  reception  rooms,  draw  ing,  dining  room,  and  bed  room  suites,  walnut  and 
mahogany  wardrobes,  brass  bedsteads  (contents  of  26  bed  rooms),  outdoor  effects, 
garden  vases,  TWO  COACHES,  and  miscellanea. 

Private  view  by  cards  only  on  Friday.  July  21st.  Public  view  by  catalogue 
only  (price  is.  each)  on  Saturday  and  Monday  prior.  Illustrated  particulars  of  the 
property,  with  plans  and  conditions  and  catalogues,  may  be  had  of  Messrs. 

BARBER  &  BLACKBURN,  Solicitors,  29  James  Street,  Harrogate,  on  the 
premises,  or  of  the  Auctioneers,  at  their  Offices,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


TO  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

To'  be  LET,  a  splendid  Suite  of  OFFICES  overlooking  Hanover 
Square,  with  use  of  Committee  Room  and  Meeting  Hall. 

Full  details  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY,  80  Hanover  Square,  VV. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W.f 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA. — Via  Madeira, 

Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

*  WALMER  CASTLE   

I  DUNLUCE  CASTLE  

«  SAXON   

t  GliKMAN  

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 
Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

July  14 
July  2t 

July  15 
July  15 
July  22 
July -22 

*  Via  Madeira.     J  Via  Teneriffe.      f  Via  Las  Palmar,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Kenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  Itnd 
Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Streer,  S.W. 


SUf^tVSER  HOLIDAY  TRIPS 
UNION-CASTLE  STEAMERS 

Moderate  Fares. 
Superior  Accommodation  and  Cuisine. 

APPLY    DONALD    CURFIE    &   CO.,  LONDON. 
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THE  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE  SERIES. 

A  series  of  popular  manuals  on  scientific  subjects,  written  by  specialists 
and  containing  just  the  information  a  well-read  man  should  know. 
Each  topic  is  treated  exhaustively,  yet  the  story  is  told  so  simply,  so 
clearly,  that  you  are  fascinated  and  enthralled  as  one  after  another  of  the 
mysteries  of  modern  science  is  revealed.  The  volumes  are  charmingly 
bound  in  stiff  boards,  beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 


New  Edition,  with  new  Preface, 
just  added,  i/«  net. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  SALMON 


am 


OTHER    VOLUMES    PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  G.  B.  Rawlings. 
ANIMAL  LIFE.    By  G.  Lindsay. 
COTTON  PLANT. 

By  F.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
ECLIPSES. 

ByG.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
ELECTRICITY.    By  1.  Munro. 
WEATHER. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

By  Edward  Clodd. 
GERM  LIFE  :  BACTERIA. 

By  H.  W.  Conn. 
THE  BRITISH  RACE.  By  J.  Munro. 
THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 

By  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
THE  STORY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY.    By  Joseph  Jacob. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 

By  E.  A.  Martin,  F.G.S. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
BIRD  LIFE,    By  W.  B.  Pycraft. 
THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 

By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.G.S. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
EXTINCT  CIVILISATION  OF  THE 
EAST.  By  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

THE  STARS. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
THE  MIND. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

By  Jambs  Kodway,  F.L.S. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  P.  L.  Waterhouse. 
THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  E.  D.  Price,  F.G.S. 
PLANT  LIFE.    By  Grant  Allen. 


Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  net  each  (postage  2d.  extra). 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  Publishers,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE 

RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS:— 

RESEARCH  &  THE  MANUFACTURER. 
By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

THE  MARKET  POSITION. 

THE  RUBBER  EXHIBITION: 

The  International  Banquet, 

The  Conference,  &c. 

A  COCONUT  GROVE  TREASURE. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST: 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Chersonese. 

RUBBER  OIL. SEED.  II. 
By  W.  Wicherley. 

PERAK  AND  SOUTH  EAST  BORNEO 
MEETINGS. 


jo  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

A  History  of  Painting  (Haldane  Macfall).  Vol.  V.  Jack. 
75.  6d.  net. 

Les  Peintres  du  Bosphore  au  Dix-Hmtieme  Siecle..  A.  Boppe. 
Paris  :  Hachette.    3/r.  50. 

Biography. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Busy  Life  (Eugene  Oswald).  Moring. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Chaucer  (Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgeon).    Paris  :  Hachette.    Ifr.  50c. 
Classics. 

The  Vitality  of  Platonism  and  other  essays  (John  Adam). 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage  (E.  Everett  Green) ;  The  Desire  of  Life 

(Matilde  Serao).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 
Miss  Daffodil  :  A  Love  Story  (Curtis  Yorke) ;  Sport  and  the 

Woman  (Campbell  Rae-Brown)  ;  Also  Joan  (Lilian  Arnold). 

Long.    6s.  net  each. 
Nigel  Ferrard  (Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds) ;  A  Sereshan  (M.  Hartley). 

Mills  and  Boon.    6s.  net  each. 
Alistair  :  A  Romance  (Maria  Star).    Constable.  5s. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Dwarf  (Hope  Protheroe).    The  Century  Press. 

6s. 

Her  Husband's  Country  (Sybil  Spottiswoode).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Married  when  Suited  (Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney) ;  The  City  of  Entice- 
ment (Dorothea  Gerard) ;  Our  Guests  (St.  John  Trevor). 
Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 

History. 

The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies  (Rufus  M.  Jones).  12s. 

net;  A  History  of  Eton  College  (Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte). 

21s.  net.  Macmillan. 
The  Great  Days  of  Northumbria  (J.  Travis  Mills).  Longmans, 

Green.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Dr.  John  Walker  and  the  Sufferings   of  the   Clergy    (G.  B. 

Tatham).    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  6s. 
Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul  (T.  Rice  Holmes).    Oxford  :  at  the 

Clarendon  Press.    24s.  net. 
Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.      Plates  cli. — clx.,  clxi. — clxx.      Printed  by  the 

Order  of  the  Trustees.    British  Museum.    6s.  net  each. 
The  Legacy  of  Past  Years  :  A  Study  of  Irish  History  (By  the 

Earl  of  Dunraven).    Murray.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History. 
The  Book  of  the  Zoo  (W.  S.  Berridge).    Dent.    5s.  net. 
Alpine  Plants  of  Europe  (Harold  Stuart  Thompson).  Routledge. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
A  Key  to  Life's  Mystery,  or  Man  in  Two  Moods  (W.  B.  Norris). 

Simpkin,  Marshall.    7s.  6(7.  net. 
Kant's  Critique  of  ^Esthetic  Judgment  (James  Creid  Meredith). 

Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Pres6.    10s.  6d.  net. 
A  Leap  in  the  Dark  (A.  V.  Dicey),  Is.  net.;  The  Tides  (Sir 

George  Howard  Darwin).    Murray.    7s.   6c?.  net. 
The  Fitz-Boodle  Papers  and  other  Sketches  (William  Makepeace 

Thackeray) ;  Lovel  the  Widower.    Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net. 

each. 

School  Books. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  (Rev.  S.  R.  Driver),  3s.  6d.  net;  The  Book 
of  Numbers  (A.  H.  McNeile),  2s.  M.  net;  An  Introduction 
to  the  Pentateuch  (A.  T.  Chapman).  3s.  6d.  net.  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press. 

The  Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes  (Elizabeth  S.  Haldane). 
Vol.  I.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Theology. 

Ceremonial  of  the  Altar.    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Commentaries  of  Isha'  Dad  of  Merv  (edited  by  Margaret 
Dunlop  Gibson).  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Cambridge  :  At  the  Uni- 
versity Press.    6s.  net  each. 

Charterhouse  Sermons  (Gerald  H.  Rendall).  Macmillan.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  (Rev.  P.  J.  Boyer)  ;  James  and  the  Epistle 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  (Arthur  Carr),  Is.  6d. 
net ;  The  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  (Claud  Delaval 
Cobham),  2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

The  South  Wal-s  Coast  (Ernest  Rhys).    Fisher  Unwin.    6s.  net. 
Highways  am'  :Icdges  (Herbert  Arthur  M-orrah).  Black.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily  in  Shadow  and  Sun  (Maud  Howe).  Stanley  Paul.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

A  Resident's  Wife  in  Nigeria  (Constance  Larymore).  Routledge. 
4«.  6d.  net. 

The  Land  of  Veiled  Women  (John  Foster  Fraser).  Cassell.  6s. 
The  Log  of  the  "  Blue  Dragon  II."  in  Orkney  and  Shetland 

(C.  C.  Lynam).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    5s.  net. 
Verse  and  Drama. 
The  Rose  of  Fairthorpe  (J.  E.  P.).      Birmingham  :  Cornish. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

Canzoni  of  Ezra  Pound  (Elkin  Mathews).    3s.  6d.  net. 

A   Miscellany  of  Verse  (Joseph  J.  Mooney).      Birmingham  : 

Cornish.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Bertrud  and  other  Dramatic  Poems  (By  the  author  of  "  A  Hymn 

to  Dionysus").    Edinburgh  :  Brown.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Lyrics  and  Sonnets  (Louis  How).    Sherman,  French.    $1.00  net. 
Mariamine  (T.  Sturge  Moore).    Duckworth.    2s.  net. 
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WERNER  LAURIE'S 

New  Books 


Now  Randy. 


"The  Literary  Pageant " 


A  RECORD  VOLUME. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  NET.    (Postage  3d.) 

On  Sale  everyivhere. 


SOME   OIF   THE    CONTRIBUTOES  : 
RUDYARD  KlFLING,    WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN,  HALL  CAINE, 

W.  J.  Locke,  Conan  Doyle,  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Gilbert  Parker, 
Israel  Zangwill,  Elinor  Glyn,  De  Vere  Stacpool, 
the  Baroness  Orczy,  Owen  Seaman,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel, 
Arthur  Morrison,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  Victoria 
Cross,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Robert  Hichens,  &c.  ;  the  artists 
include,  among  many  others,  Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  Frank 
Brangwyn,  Shepperson,  G.  L.  Stampa,  John  Hassall, 
Starr  Wood. 


NEW  FICTION.  6s. 

THE    ESCAPE  AGENTS 

Cutcliffe  Hyne 

THE    SCHOOL    OF  LOVE 

Priscilla  Craven 

THE    LAND    OF  PROMISES 

Stanley  Portal  Hyatt 

THE  GIRL  FROM  THE  MARSH 
CROFT  Selma  Lagerlof 

GHOST    FROM    THE  PAST 
Alice  Maud  Meadows 


Famous  Castles  &  raiaces 


By  E.  B.  D'AUYERGNE, 

Author  of  "  The  English  Castles." 
Medium  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Colour  and  Half-tone  Plates, 
15s.  net. 

The  castles  and  palaces  of  Italy,  though  so  rich  in  architectural 
interest  and  abounding  in  such  wonderful  historical  and  romantic 
associations,  have  never  before  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
study.  This  is  a  volume  of  profound  interest  to  the  archaeologist, 
the  historian,  the  traveller  and  the  lover  of  romance. 


The  Mystic  Bride 

A  Study  of  the  Life  of  Catherine  of  Siena. 
By  Mrs.  AUBREY  RICHARDSON, 

Author  of  "  The  Lover  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Demy  8vo.    Illustrated.    12s.  6d.  net. 


The  Aeroplane 

Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
By  CLAUDE  GRAHAME-WHITE  and 
HARRY  HARPER. 

  96  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 


Central  America 

By  FREDERICK  PALMER. 

Author  of  "  With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria." 
35  Illustrations  and  Large  Map.    10s.  6d.  net. 


WERNER  LAURIE,  CLIFFORD  S  INN,  LONDON. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


PUBLISHED  TO-DAY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER  and  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  on  superior  paper,  containing  23  original 
poems  by  Rudyard  Kipling  bearing  on  the  various  periods  of 
history  ;  15  coloured  plates  and  12  black-and-white  illustrations  by 
Henry  Ford,  and  7  Maps.    4to.    7s.  6<1.  net. 


THE  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTION- 
ARY  OF   CURRENT  ENGLISH. 

Adapted  by  H.  W.  FOWLER  and  F.  G.  FOWLER 

from  the  Oxford  Dictionary.  Large  crown  8vo.,  pp.  xii+  IO44,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net ;  also  on  thin  paper,  in  quarter  pigskin,  5s.  net  ;  in  half- 
morocco,  gilt  top,  6s.  6d.  net. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

The  large  amount  of  space  given  to  the  common  words. 

The  eoplous  use  of  Illustrative  sentences. 

The  curtest  possible  treatment  of  words  that  are  either  un- 
common or  fitter  for  an  encyclopaedia. 

The  free  admission  of  colloquial,  facetious,  and  slang  expressions. 

The  words,  or  senses  of  words,  given  are  meant  to  be  such  only 
as  are  current,  but  "current"  is  an  elastic  term. 


IRELAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS, 

1169-1216.    By  G.  H.  ORPEN. 

Two  vols.    8vo.     With   two  maps.    21s.  net. 

CAESAR'S  CONQUEST   OF  GAUL. 

Part  I. — Containing  a  Narrative  of  the  Conquest,  and  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it.  Part  II. — Comprising  a  series  of 
Articles  on  the  Questions  of  Gallic  and  Gallo-Roman  History — 
Ethnological,  Geographical,  Political,  Military,  etc. — relating  to  the 
Narrative.  By  T.  RICE  HOLMES.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  a 
Photogravure  Portrait  of  Julius  Caesar,  a  Map  of  Gaul,  Eight  Plans, 
and  a  few  diagrams.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout  and  largely 
rewritten.    24s.  net. 

Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post-free  on  application. 

London  : 

HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


Just  Published 


2/6  net 


The  OXFORD  and 
CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW 

Contents  of  the  July  number  (1911) 

THE  UNIONIST  PARTY  AND  THE  REFERENDUM 

THE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE,  K.G. 

CONSERVATISM  &  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  Right  Hon.  F.  E.  SMITH,  K.C.,  M.P. 

PIUS  X.  AND  THE  CATHOLICS  OF  FRANCE 

LEONCE  DE  GRANDMAISON  (Editor  of "  Les  Etudes.") 

WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT  AND  DISENDOWMENT 
The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH,  D.D. 

THE  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  BUSSELL,  D.D.  (I'ice-Principal  0/ Brasenose). 

MEDIEVAL  BYWAYS.  IIL-C0R0NATI0NS 

L.  F.  Salzman,  F.S.A. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  LANGUAGE 

The  Rev.  R.  L.  Gales. 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  GREEK  MUSIC 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Walker. 

THE  MIRACLE 

Oswald  R.  Dawson. 

THE  REFORM  OF  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

"  Magistek  Regens." 

UNIONISM  AND  STATE  INSURANCE 

Sir  William  Bull,  M.P. 

SOCIALISM  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 

J.  H.  Allen  (President  of  the  Cambridge  Union,  Easter  Term,  1911). 


2  Vols.  1VIY    LIFE      By      3"-  6d.  net 

RICHARD  WAGNER 

This  is  the  au'hentic  Autobiography  dictated  by  Richard 
Wagner  and  printed  without  alteration  of  a  single  word  from 
the  original  proof  corrected  by  the  great  composer  himself. 

London:    CONSTABLE  &  CO.  Ltd.  10  Orange  Street,  W.C. 
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NOW  READY. 


THE 

Leaning  Spire 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

'•I  have  read  these  stones  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
interest.  They  possess  fine 
literary  qualities  and  are  im= 
mensely  far  removed  from  the 
present  average." 

LUCAS  MALET. 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  E.C., 


and  all  Booksellers, 


net. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Society,  Political,  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.   Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tai.i.is  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  be>>t  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 


Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  tOd.  post  Jree. 
THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Miscellaneous. 
Book  of  the  Pageant  (Sophie  C.  Lomas).    Bemroee.    5s.  net. 
Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus,  The  (Wilfrid  P.  Mustard), 

Baltimore  :  Hopkins  Press.  $1.50. 
Finish  Question  in  1911,  The.    Harrison.  Is. 
Horroboos,  The  (Morrison  J.  Swift).     Boston  :  The  Liberty 

Press.    1  Dollar. 
Love-Letters  of  a  Japanese  (Edited  by  G.  N.  Mortlake).  Stanley 

Paul. 

Principles  of  Biography  (Sir  Sidney  Lee).    Cambridge  :  at  the 

University  Press.    Is.  6c?.  net. 
Racial  Decay  :  A  Compilation  of  Evidence  from  World  Sources 

(Octavius  Charles  Beale).    Fifield.    5s.  net. 
Voice  and  its  Natural  Development  (Herbert  Jennings).  Allen, 

3s.  6c?.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July. — Empire  Review,  Is. ;  United 
Empire,  Le  Monde  Ire  annee ;  Lilley's  Magazine,  6c?. ;  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  2s.  6c?. ;  The  Dublin  Review, 
5s.  6c?.  net;  The  Open  Window,  Is. 

SENIOR  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER 

REQUIRED   IN  SEPTEMBER  NEXT, 
AT  KING  EDWARD  VII  SCHOOL,  SHEFFIELD. 

ESSENTIALS : 

Successful  experience  as  a  Schoolmaster  ;   graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  with  first-class  Honours  in  Mathematics. 

Salary  offered  £220  to  /250  (according  to  qualifications),  non- 
resident, rising  to  ^300. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Master,  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 

SENIOR  FRENCH  MASTER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 
M.A.  Oxon,  Classical  Honours,  desires  HOLIDAY  TUTORSHIP,  pre- 
ferably  to  travel  in  France.  Conversational  French  and  German  ;  ordinary  school 
subjects  ;  successful  as  coach  ;  games,  riding  ;  music — organ  and  piano. — Apply, 
"Tutor,"  care  of  Saturday  Review  Office,  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W; 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  op  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 


THINGS  JAPANESE, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  are  of  great  interest  to 
many  business  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  Political 
News,  the  best  Commercial  Information,  and  the  most 
interesting   General   News   and   Special  Articles  appear  in 

the 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via.  Siberia,  in  17  days.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
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THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Giant  Hevea  Brasiliensis  at  Heneratgoda,  Ceylon. 

Para  Trees  :  5^  years  old  ;   15  feet  by  10  feet  ;  tapped  on  half, 
herring-bone  system  of  bark  excision. 

Para  Trees  :  25  years  old  ;  8  feet  by  10  feet  ;  tapped  principally 
by  bark  incision. 

Para  :  vertical  tapping  system  to  reduce  bark  excision  and  increase 
yield. 

Pollarded  Para  Tree  :  showing  vigorous  shoots  and  extraordinary 
girth. 

Young  Trees  decapitated  by  storm  throwing  out  healthy 
new  shoots. 

The  Author  showing^correct  way  of  tapping  M.  Glaziovii. 
An  East  African  Plantation  :  the  Mkumbi. 
How  not  to  grow  Ceara. 

How  not  to  tap  Ceara  :  effect  of  bark  excision  on  young  tree. 

Ceara  Tree  :  2\  years  old  ;  effecfof  wrong  tapping 

Ceara  Tree  :   20  years  old  ;  yields  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  of  rubber  per 
annum. 

Castilloa  Elastica  :  yield  4  oz.  per  tree. 
Castilloa  Elastica  :  7  years  old  ;  yield  2  oz.  per  tree. 
Funtumia  Elastica  :  7  years  old  ;  not  yet  fit  to  tap. 
High-tapping  Funtumia  (Mabira  Forest). 
Manihot  Dichotoma  :  wrongly  tapped  ;  tree  dying. 
Correct  Method  of  Tapping  M.  Dichotoma. 
Leaves  of  Manihot  Dichotoma,  showing  extraordinary  varieties 
in  type. 

M.  Dichotoma  :  effect  of  wind  and  storm  on  wide  planting. 
Ceara  :  effect  of  close  planting. 

JELUTONG  tree  (Pulo-Rimau,  Sumatra)  showing  native  tapping. 

The  Financier  says  :  — "  We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder. 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  "IMPERIAL"  EDITION 


OF 


r£HE    GRESHAM   PUBLISHING  COMPANY   beg   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing  I 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions  1 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  I 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's,  J 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  | 

FEYEREL 
EYAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONI 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BEAUCHAMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than- is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes. 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Vol.  1 
POEMS.    Vol.  2 

The  works  of  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.  However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE  ON  VERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.  The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their  beautiful  half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded  monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name  . 


Address 
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Is  Auction  Bridge  a  Gamble? 

Is  it  a  better  Game  than  Ordinary  Bridge? 

If  so,  in  what  does  its  superiority  consist  ? 

Is   Auction   Bridge  making  headway 
against  Bridge? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found  in 

**  *  Saturday  * 
Auction  Bridge." 

By  Hellespont. 


That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain 
temperaments  more  strongly  than  ordinary 
Bridge  is  unquestioned.  The  subtleties 
of  the  game  are  set  forth  in  the  simplest 
way  by  Hellespont. 


Order  "  '  Saturday''  Auction  Bridge''''  of  your  bookseller  (3/6  net), 
or  get  a  copy  (3/9  post  free)  direct  from 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10b  KING  STREET.  CO  VENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 
lOth  Impression. 

"SATURDAY" 

BRIDGE, 

By   W.    13  ALTON. 


That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
the  work,   now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 


" '  SATURDAY '    BRIDGE  " 

Is  admitted  to  be  the  Standard  book  on  the  Game.  It 
Is  the  leading  Bridge  Authority,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  "  SATURDAY   REVIEW,"  in  which  its  chapters 
appeared. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 
direct  from  the  Office, 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  —Daily  Graphic. 

LONDON 


'  A  brilliant  book."— Timet. 
'  Particularly  good."  —  Academy 


AND 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 


E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Pott. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


1 1 1  us.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2f.  6<f. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  is.  61. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sldmouth,  Telgnmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfracombe, 
Lynton,  Minehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Breeon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post  free  jrom  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


Price  X/-  net. 


INFERENCES 

AT  BRIDGE. 


By  W.  D ALTON, 


Author   of  "'SATURDAY'  BRIDGE.' 


"Card  players  will  find  in  its  chapters  an  admirable  whetstone  foe 
sharpening  their  wits." — Nottingham  Guardian. 

"  As  good  a  Bridge  Manual  as  we  have  seen." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  readers  who  wish  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  refinements  of  this  fashionable  game." — Scotsman. 

"A  study  of  this  little  treatise  will  improve  the  play  of  a  good 
many  people  who  think  they  are  competent." — Athenceum. 


CONTENTS : 

General  Inferences— The  No  Trump  Declaration- 
Inferences  from  the  Dealer's  Declaration  —  Inferences 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Cards— Inferences  from  the  Dealer's 
Play— Inferences  from  the  Discard— Counting  the  Hands. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  or  post  free  for  Is.  l%d.  direct 
from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  third  reading  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  in  the  Lords.  How,  indeed,  could  there 
be?  By  accepting  the -second  reading  and  then  amend- 
ing the  Bill  the  Unionist  peers  had  estopped  themselves 
from  rejecting  it  later.  As  to  the  future  .Lord  Morlev 
bids  us  consider  that  "  Things  are  what  they  are  and 
their  consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be.  Why 
then  should  we  deceive  ourselves?  "  Who  is  deceiving 
himself?  If  Lord  Morley  supposes  that,  because  they 
cannot  stop  the  Bill  being  passed  in  the  end  by  the  un- 
constitutional use  of  force  majeure,  the  Opposition  are 
going  to  let  the  Government  off  lightly  and  yield  at 
once,  it  is  he  who  is  deceiving  himself.  "  In  our  view  ", 
said  Lord  Lansdowne,  "  some  at  all  events  of  the  amend- 
ments which  we  have  introduced  into  the  Bill  are  so 
essential  that  we  should  certainly  not  be  prepared  to 
recede  from  them  in  substance  so  long  as  we  remain  free 
agents."    It  is  plain  what  this  means. 

Lord  Morley 's  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  Opposition 
amendments  was  quite  amusingly  black.  John  Morley 
Avas  always  good  at  the  sombre  touch,  but  grey  has 
deepened  into  the  deepest  black  this  time.  The  Lords 
have  undermined  Parliament  and  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  How?  By  giving  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  power  to  do — nothing  ;  onlv  to  refer 
certain  proposals  to  the  country.  Here  is  the  truth  "  in 
a  single  sentence  ",  as  Lord  Lansdowne  said.  "  Our 
proposal  comes  really  to  this.  We  desire  that  the 
Government  of  the  day  should  not  be  able  to  do  behind 
the  back  of  the  people  what  they  could  not  do  in  the 
face  of  the  people. " 


Meantime  it  has  become  quite  a  popular  pastime  to 
find  a  name  for  the  five  hundred  peers.    Everybody  feels 


there  ought  to  be  some  mark  to  distinguish  them  from 
legitimate  peers.  Some  propose  to  make  them  all 
Counts — not  a  bad  idea.  The  title  would  brand  them 
admirably,  as  we  have  no  Counts  in  this  country.  The 
' '  Discount ' '  joke  does  not  strike  us  as  especially 
brilliant.  No  ;  Count  will  do  very  well.  These  people 
will  count  on  a  division,  though  they  will  count  no 
otherwise. 

"  Count  "  too  will  get  the  Government  out  of  their  own 
difficulty  with  their  friends  and  their  titles.  New-made 
Liberal  peers  are  mainly  barons  and  these  object  to  their 
sons  being  barons  too.  If  their  sons  are  to  be  barons, 
they  must  be  viscounts.  But  some  of  the  peers-designate 
take  themselves  as  much  too  important  for  mere 
baronies — they  must  be  at  least  viscounts.  What  is  the 
Master  of  Elibank  to  do?  After  all,  one  can  understand 
that  any  man  who  is  going  to  lend  himself  to  so  shady  a 
proceeding  as  this  of  the  Government  should  want  some- 
thing exceptional  as  reward.  Well,  make  him  a  Count 
and  he  becomes  quite  exceptional.  Technically,  no 
doubt,  this  might  put  him  over  his  baronial  father.  But 
as  "  Count  "  will  brand  him  for  ever  as  one  of  the  five 
hundred,  his  father  need  not  fear  his  social  competition. 

The  Insurance  Bill  was  on  Wednesday  in  danger  of 
actual  defeat.  Members  of  every  party  pressed  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  relieve  the  working  man  in  arrears  from 
the  burden  of  having  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  his  em- 
ployer as  well  as  his  own.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  defence 
of  the  Bill  was  hardly  relevant.  He  pleaded  ex- 
pense ;  but  the  question  was  not,  as  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  pointed  out,  so  much  a  question  of 
the  amount  to  be  expended  as  its  direction.  The  men 
who  fall  in  arrears  were  the  men  who  most  needed  help. 
The  Government  way  is  to  help  all  alike ;  and  it  was 
this  which  drew  criticism  from  the  Unionist  and  Labour 
speakers.  The  Government  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
by  forty  odd  votes,  even  after  the  very  serious  warning 
given  by  Mr.  George  that  defeat  would  probably  be  the 
end  of  the  Bill. 

The  Session  now  appears  likely  to  be  prolonged  till 
October,  and  no  doubt  even  the  patient  henchmen  of  the 
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Government,  the  dumb  and  driven  sheep  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Radical  party,  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  front  Bench 
which  can  do  nothing  smoothly  and  easily  and  in  its 
right  order.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  tired  brain  and 
palpablv  waning  energy  endeavouring  to  cope  with  the 
contradictions  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  must  remind  the 
House  of  his  five  hours'  "  People's  Budget  "  speech. 
Frequent  glasses  of  milk  alone  enabled  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  stand  the  strain  on  that  occasion. 
How  much  longer  will  he  hold  out  now,  and  how 
much  longer  will  the  rest  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  stand  the  strain  on  their  health,  their  nerves,  and 
their  temper?  Surely  if  the  Government  are  unable  to 
get  their  work  done  in  anything  like  reasonable  time 
they  might  at  least  adjourn  from  the  first  week  in 
August  till  the  middle  of  October.  Not  even  his  worst 
enemy  can  wish  to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George  once  more 
driven  for  inspiration  to  the  artificial  stimulus  of  the 
pap-boat. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  written  a  letter,  published  in  the 
"  Times  "  of  Wednesday,  in  which  he  unbosoms  to  Mr. 
Muldooh,  the  new  member  for  Cork,  on  Home  Rule  and 
the  political  situation.  Mr.  Redmond,  though  he  feels 
quite  sure  of  his  end,  is  still  careful  of  appearances.  He 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  the  Parliament  Bill ;  merely 
he  says  that  "  so  far  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
concerned  "  he  "  fears  no  rock  ahead  "  ;  he  pretends 
that  "  British  public  opinion  "  is  all  for  Home  Rule  ;  yet 
he  argues  pitifully  against  the  necessity  for  an  election 
on  the  Home  Rule  issue.  The  gist  of  it  all  is  that  Home 
Rule,  being  under  the  Parliament  Bill  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  British  electors,  will,  if  only  it  can  be  kept  beyond 
their  reach,  be  perfectly  safe  this  side  S.  George's 
Channel. 

What  is  it  that  Mr.  Redmond  really  fears?  He  is 
quite  frank  about  it.  "  The  only  trouble  that  seems  to 
threaten  us  comes,  not  from  the  British  people  " — who 
will  have  no  say  .in  the  matter — "  but  from  a  certain  sec- 
tion in  Ireland."  Mr.  Redmond  knows  that  the  real 
weakness  of  his  position  is  that  he  does  not  as  the  leader 
of  the  Nationalist  party  represent  the  nation.  There  are 
the  Irish  Unionists  who  will  fight  rather  than  yield  ; 
there  is  the  sort  of  Nationalist  who  does  not  believe  in 
Mr.  Redmond's  Home  Rule  ;  and  there  is  the  Home  Rule 
faction  which  lives  by  blowing  the  coals.  Mr.  Redmond 
is  compelled  to  blow  harder  as  the  years  of  Ireland's 
prosperity  go  by  ;  and  he  knows  that  soon  he  will  not 
be  able  to  blow  hard  enough.  Practically  he  admits 
this  in  his  letter.  Home  Rule  must  go  through  in  this 
Parliament,  or  it  may  never  go  through  at  all.  Home 
Rule,  in  fact,  is  in  the  same  case  as  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment. 

The  party  capital  made  by  Radical  papers  out  of  the 
House  of  Lords'  decision  as  to  the  Wye  and  Lough 
Neagh  fisheries  is  the  less  excusable  for  its  plausibility. 
Here  are  "  humble  fishermen  "  who  for  centuries  have 
fished  the  river,  not  alone  for  amusement,  but  to  supply 
the  wholesale  fishmonger.  The  House  of  Lords 
deprives  the  poor  men  of  their  "rights  ".  Of  course 
it  is  all  pure  tyranny — yet  another  example  of  the 
conspiracy  among  wealth}-  landlords  to  defraud 
the  poor.  Not  a  word  is  said  by  the  writer 
of  this  stuff  to  warn  the  ignorant  reader  that  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Law  is  in  practice  quite 
distinct  from  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  body. 
"  The  majority  was  made  up  entirely  of  Tories."  This 
is  direct  lying  by  implication  ;  for  the  writer  intended 
the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  by  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  who  read  it. 

The  judgment  for  the  Wye  freeholders  given  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  brilliant;  but  Lord  Gorell  was 
sound.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment  involved  the 
proposition  that  "  an  unlimited  commercial  right  of  fish- 
ing in  alieo  solo  can  pass  as  appurtenant  to  land  ".  In 


Lord  Gorell's  opinion  the  authorities  do  not  support  this. 
Neither  could  Lord  Gorell  admit  the  supposition  of  a 
grant  by  the  King  in  feudal  days  of  a  fishery  in  gross 
to  the  freeholders,  which  of  itself  incorporated  them 
as  far  as  the  grant  went.  It  is  not  possible  to  read  Lord 
Gorell's  judgment  as  the  summing  up  of  a  party  man 
on  a  question  in  which  he  had  the  slightest  personal  in- 
terest. To  a  lawyer  his  interpretation  if  not  inevitable 
— which  we  think  it  is — is  obviously  honest  and  fair- 
minded. 

So  Lord  Haldane  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  is  to  go  to  Egypt,  and  Lord  Haldane 
will  now  be  at  liberty  to  go  about  his  beautiful  schemes 
for  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the  Army  as  a  fighting 
machine,  in  almost  entire  peace.  As  long  as  Lord 
Kitchener  was  in  England  and.  without  employment, 
the  scandal  of  his  exclusion  from  all  participation 
in  the  councils  of  the  War  Office  was  flagrant  and  dis- 
quieting. Lord  Haldane  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  once 
Lord  Kitchener  were  allowed  a  say  in  the  affairs  of  the 
War  Office  there  would  be  a  speedy  end  of  Haldanism 
and  the  Haldane  legend,  and  as  the  Haldane  legend  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  Lord  Haldane  than  the 
honour  and  safety  of  his  native  land  he  has  been  very 
careful  to  keep  Lord  Kitchener  out.  All  the  same  he 
must  have  had  occasional  qualms,  and  he  no  doubt  looks 
upon  the  vacancy  at  the  Consulate-General  in  Egypt  as  a 
special  intervention  of  Providence  on  his  behalf.  Need- 
less to  say,  Lord  Kitchener  is  a  splendid  man  for  the 
place,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  Haldanism  prevent  him 
from  putting  things  straight  in  the  War  Office,  we  can 
at  least  rejoice  that  he  will  be  able  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  recent  weakness  has  caused  in  Egypt. 

The  Japanese  alliance  has  been  renewed  for  ten  years, 
not  exactly  in  the  original  form,  but  nearly.  The  Indian 
clause  has  gone  out,  which  is  a  gain  not  so  much  for  the 
symptom  of  better  relations  with  Russia  as  for  the 
disappearance  of  a  conspicuous  sign  of  weakness  to  our 
Indian  army.  There  is  one  new  clause,  that  which  releases 
either  country  from  obligation  under  the  alliance  to  take 
up  arms  against  any  power  to  which  it  is  bound  by  a 
general  arbitration  treaty.  This  diminishes  a  good  deal 
from  the  import  of  the  alliance ;  for  under  this  arrange- 
ment either  party  to  it  might  be  wantonly  attacked  and 
yet  have  no  claim  to  assistance  from  the  other.  Such  a 
situation  might  very  possibly  arise,  and  the  alliance 
would  really  be  of  no  effect.  On  the  whole  Japanese 
alliance  makes  certainty  of  quiet  in  the  Far  East  doubly 
sure.  It  leaves  the  way  clear  to  Japanese  ambitions  in 
that  quarter. 

There  is  some  spirit  in  Mohammed  Ali,  the  banished 
Shah  of  Persia,  after  all.  He  has  managed  to  get  out 
of  Russia  (willy  or  nilly  the  authorities)  and  get  on  to 
his  own  land  again.  There  is  always  a  touch  of  romance 
about  a  Pretender  ;  though  to  call  Mohammed  Ali  a  pre- 
tender is  a  pretty  tall  order  :  it  would  be  hard  to  say  who 
had  a  better  right  to  the  throne.  And  one  instinctively 
sympathises  with  a  man  who  lands  anywhere  with  a 
handful  of  friends  on  a  big  emprise.  If  he  succeeds, 
it  will  certainly  be  no  harm,  for  the  Parliamentary  farce 
is  as  contemptible  in  Persia  as  in  Turkey.  If  he  fails, 
things  will  be  as  bad  as  ever,  hardly  worse.  Since  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  precious  agreement  British  interests 
have  dwindled  to  a  point  that  makes  Persian  affairs,  the 
Gulf  apart,  almost  of  small  concern  to  us.  But  we  do  not 
want  Russia  to  run  the  country  under  another  name. 
The  best  thing  for  Persia,  as  the  late  Lord  Percy  said, 
would  be  to  leave  her  alone  and  leave  Mejliss  and  Shah 
and  all  the  various  tribes  in  the  pot  until  some  strong 
man  came  out  of  the  boiling. 

Conversation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  pleasant 
and  harmless  amusement ;  but  the  conversation  between 
M.  Cambon  and  Herr  von  Kidderling-Waechter  can 
hardly  have  been  pleasant  to  M.  Cambon,  even  if  it 
should  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  harmless.  Germany, 
apparently,  is  willing  to  give  up  what  she  has  not  got 
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in  Morocco  in  return  for  all  1  lie  best  of  a  French  colony. 
Really  it  is  much  as  though  a  man  should  deliberately 
trespass  on  a  neighbour's  field  that  he  might  offer  to 
withdraw  on  being  given  the  field  next  to  it.  If  one  had 
to  take  present  reports  as  absolutely  correct  and  repre- 
senting Germany's  deliberate  plan  to  be  persisted  in,  the 
position  would  be  serious  indeed.  One  would  be  saying 
"  Can  war  be  avoided  ?  "  Hut  Germany  is  more  likely  to 
be  putting  out  a  feeler.  If  she  could  secure  an  arrange- 
ment splendid  indeed  for  herself,  without  war,  it  would 
naturally  be  a  grand  success.  But  the  German  Govern- 
ment probably  regards  this  as  an  off-chance  worth 
trying,  and  that  is  all.  They  will  be  content,  we 
imagine,  if  they  get  a  great  deal  less  out  of  this  Moorish 
mess.    Something  they  probably  will  get. 

The  pity  of  all  is  that  the  French  ever  gave  an  open- 
ing for  all  this.  Had  they  played  their  part  in  Morocco 
efficiently  it  would  not  have  happened.  As  it  is,  the 
world  is  sceptical  as  to  the  real  reason  for  the  expedition 
to  Fez;  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of  Morocco  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  To  make  things  worse,  the  Spanish 
and  French  on  the  spot  are  at  loggerheads  ;  and  French 
commercial  adventurers  at  Tangier  are  robbing  the 
natives  of  their  land.  A  French  company  buys  land, 
says  the  "Times  "  correspondent,  legally,  and  then 
illegally  encloses  a  lot  more  belonging  to  some  native 
land-owner.  He,  however,  can  obtain  no  redress  for 
land-suits  can  be  brought  only  in  Moorish  Courts,  sub- 
mission to  which  the  French  authorities  cannot,  cer- 
tainly do  not,  impose  on  their  subjects.  For  the 
scandalous  holding-up  of  the  French  Consular  Agent  at 
Alcazar  by  Spanish  soldiers  the  Spanish  Government  has 
humbly  apologised,  as  it  ought.  Even  so  the  affair  is 
not  likely  to  leave  behind  it  a  pleasant  train. 

The  Albanian  welter  shows  no  sign  of  calming  down 
though  it  is  good  news  that  Tourgut  Pacha  is  to  be 
superseded.  There  are  also  signs  that  the  attempt  to 
*'  Ottomanise  "  Greeks  and  Armenians  is  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  hopeless.  But  the  Chauvinist  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Turks,  who  have  the  upper  hand 
seem  determined  to  carry  out  their  absurd  views  as, 
regards  Albania.  They  are  insisting  that  the  Malissori 
alone  have  risen,  a  statement  well  known  to  be  contrary 
to  the  facts,  for  many  Moslem  Albanians  who  have  been 
armed  to  kill  the  Christians  are  now  turning  against 
their  real  enemies,  the  Turks.  The  outlook  is  black, 
and  the  Austrian  speech  from  the  throne  throws  no  light 
on  the  situation.  The  absence  of  any  reference  needs 
explanation,  but  has  received  none.  Speculation  is  use- 
less without  any  guidance. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  apparently  has  abandoned  hope 
of  being  able  to  force  the  Washington  agreement 
through  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  the  business  of 
the  Session  will  be  wound  up  in  order  that  appeal  may 
be  made  to  the  country.  That  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  the  Canadian  people  is  opposed  to  Reciprocity 
with  the  States  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  but  what 
of  the  farmers?  Even  in  the  agricultural  districts,  which 
for  the  moment  have  much  to  gain  from  ratification, 
opinion  seems  to  be  wavering,  and  for  that  the  credit 
is  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Borden.  His  recent  tour  through 
the  Western  provinces  has  left  a  profound  impression. 
He  boldly  stated  that  if  he  were  made  Prime  Minister 
to-morrow,  he  would  not  pass  the  Trade  Agreement. 
To  say  that,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  agricultural  sup- 
porters of  the  Laurier  policy,  required  courage,  and  has 
carried  weight.  No  cat-jumping  policy  this,  but  a 
straightforward  declaration  in  the  larger  interests  of 
Canada  and  the  still  larger  interests  of  the  Empire. 

At  Cardiff  very  serious  rioting  has  gone  on  several 
days  in  connexion  with  the  seamen  and  dockers' 
strike,  which  was  not  settled  there  when,  last  week,  the 
troubles  in  so  many  other  places  came  to  an  end.  Judg- 
ing from  the  fury  of  the  strikers,  their  attacks  on  the 
police,  and  the  looting  and  even  deliberate  firing  of  a 


warehouse,  it  seems  as  if  the  struggle  had  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  lailure  to  obtain  in  Cardiff  what  had  been 
obtained  elsewhere.  There  are  indications,  indeed,  in 
Mr.  Havelock  Wilson's  speeches  that  the  otherwise 
successful  issue  of  the  strikes  has  encouraged  him  to 
an  insolence  of  tone  which  is  more  likely  to  result  in 
violence  than  to  induce  the  shipowners  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

It  is  certainly  inexcusable,  too,  that  he  should 
threaten  to  call  out  50,000  men  in  the  Port  of  London, 
where  there  is  a  conference  as  to  terms  of  reference  to 
the  agreed  Joint  Committee  going  on  between  the  Port 
Authority  and  the  Transport  Workers'  Federation. 
This  is  boasting  which  is  probably  due  to  ambition  to 
pose  as  a  great  labour  leader  ;  and  to  claim  the  sur- 
prising successes  of  last  week  as  due  to  his  own  power 
and  generalship.  We  must  say,  however,  that  the 
ground  of  resistance  by  the  shipowners  at  Cardiff  is  of 
all  the  others  the  least  defensible.  The  recognition  of 
the  union  is  refused  ;  yet  this  was  conceded  at  the  rest 
of  the  ports.  There  is  always  hope  when  this  is  not 
resisted  ;  claims  as  to  wages  are  more  readily  referred 
to  arbitration.  This  union  question  is  more  likely  to 
make  abortive  such  a  tribunal  as  Sir  Charles  Macara 
proposes  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 
than  anv  class  of  trouble  in  the  labour  world. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  presided  over  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  on  Thursday. 
There  are  no  results  that  can  be  stated  broadly  without 
running  the  risk  of  either  disappointing  or  alarming 
those  who  are  not  trained  to  appreciate  the  general  trend 
of  the  Fund's  work  from  the  beginning.  We  might  refer 
to  the  passages  in  which  the  hereditary  character  of  can- 
cer is  spoken  of,  or  the  inapplicability  of  certain  labora- 
tory experiments  in  immunity  reactions  which  cannot  be 
used  as  curative  methods  on  the  human  subject.  What 
is  important  to  be  widely  understood  is  that  any  hope 
for  the  cure  of  cancer  depends  on  the  thorough  investi- 
gation of  its  nature.  In  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  we  have  one  of  the  most  effectively  equipped,  both 
in  personnel  and  in  apparatus,  of  the  many  great 
organisations  where  devoted  investigators  are  giving 
years  of  arduous  work  to  the  effort  to  penetrate  one  of 
Nature's  most  terrible  secrets.  It  ought  not  to  lack 
either  the  pecuniary  or  the  moral  support  of  the  public. 

Forty-three  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait ;  it  was  worth 
it  with  Lancing  Chapel.  There  are  not  many,  we  had 
almost  said  any,  modern  churches  to  compare  with  it. 
It  was  a  fine  conception,  this  of  William  Woodard's, 
the  foundation  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls  throughout 
England  based  upon  definite  Church  teaching  and 
focussed  each  upon  its  own  great  chapel.  No  one  who 
was  present  at  the  consecration  on  Tuesday  can  forget 
the  magnificence  of  Archbishop  Egbert's  little  altered 
service,  the  dignity  of  the  music,  the  long  procession  of 
Bishops  and  clergy,  fellows  and  scholars.  Best  of  all 
it  was  clear  that  the  founder's  ideal  is  still  maintained. 
Many,  even  some  of  the  greatest  public  schools,  have  a 
hazy  Church  atmosphere.  Not  so  Lancing.  The  school 
has  a  great  opportunity,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London  said  on  Tuesday.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  Mr.  Bowlby  it  will 
make  full  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  spoke  for  the  Corporation's  S.  Paul's 
Bridge  Scheme  on  Tuesday  without  enthusiasm  :  it  was 
the  best  they  had  for  the  moment.  This  is 
exactly  where  the  whole  of  the  procedure  in 
this  matter  has  been  wrong.  The  Corporation 
have  been  allowed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  at  their 
leisure,  to  throw  it  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
defy  them  to  produce  anything  better  in  five  minutes. 
The  dubious  approval  of  the  architects  at  the  last  minute 
was  no  true  test  of  the  scheme's  aesthetic  worth.  They 
should  have  been  consulted   before  the  scheme  had 
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been  given  a  chance  of  establishing  itself.  The  whole 
thing  being  cut  and  dried  they  were,  in  effect,  asked 
whether  they  had  anything  in  particular  to  say  against 
it  on  aesthetic  grounds.  But  had  they  anything  to  say  on 
aesthetic  grounds  in  its  favour?  Imagine  a  Committee 
appointed  to  judge  pictures  and  passing  them  on  the 
ground  that  after  all  they  were  not  positive  eyesores. 

Xo  one  seems  to  trouble  much  about  the  proposed 
memorial  statue  to  King  Edward.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
nobody  wants  a  statue  of  King  Edward  in  the  Green 
Park.  It  would  disfigure  the  park  and  would  quite 
certainly  be  an  eyesore.  This  is  not  to  say  that  King 
Edward  is  not  a  suitable  subject  for  a  statue  and  that 
a  statue  of  him  might  not  conceivably  be  a 
thing  of  beauty,  if  only  the  work  were  given  to  a  sculp- 
tor capable  of  producing  it.  It  will  be  given  to  no  such 
sculptor,  and  the  statue  if  and  when  it  is  erected  in  the 
Green  Park  or  elsewhere  will  be  ugly  and  unnecessary. 
However,  the  Government  may  be  trusted,  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  words,  to  "  raise  no  objection  to  the  site  pro- 
posed ".  Reasonable  and  cultivated  consideration  of 
questions  involving  taste  and  aesthetic  appropriateness 
is  a  luxury  which  a  good  and  strong  Government  can 
afford.  The  present  Government  can  afford  neither  the 
time  nor  trouble. 

How  far  was  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  on 
Sunday  last  the  amende  honorable?  Mr.  Craig  was 
driven  out  of  this  country  by  sheer  lack  of  recognition. 
Luckily  the  Germans,  who  have  national  theatres  and 
ideas  as  a  people  about  the  drama,  took  him  in.  If 
Mr.  Craig  wins  in  the  end,  he  will  come  through  to  the 
English  by  way  of  Germany.  A  few  months  ago 
Londoners  discovered  "  Sumurun  "  at  the  Coliseum,  and 
began  to  talk  loudly  of  Professor  Reinhardt  and  a  new- 
art  of  the  stage.  Professor  Reinhardt  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Craig.  Perhaps  he  would  put  the  thing  picturesquely, 
and  say  he  was  bringing  Mr.  Craig  back  to  London  dis- 
guised as  a  foreigner.  The  fruit  of  Mr.  Craig's  work 
has  been  with  us  in  plenty  the  last  few  months.  His 
ideas  have,  as  the  Americans  say,  made  good. 

Mr.  Craig's  discovery  was  really  a  very  simple  one. 
In  the  old  bad  days  pictorial  art  of  the  theatre  was 
simply  bad  garish  art  of  inferior  painters  who  painted 
on  much  the  same  principles  as  an  R.A.,  but  splashed 
on  the  colour  very  bright  and  thick.  It  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  realised  that  painting  in  the  theatre  is  of 
small  importance  compared  with  light.  The  artist  who 
plans  a  dramatic  setting  has  something  the  painter  has 
not.  He  has  light  of  every  shade  and  intensity  with 
which  to  build  up  his  effect.  Scene-painting  in  the  old 
sense  was  nothing  more  than  a  stupid  attempt  to  get 
effects  of  light  and  shade  by  painting  them  very  crudely. 
Once  we  see  what  can  be  done  by  using  the  light  itself, 
the  other  method  seems  positively  childish.  A  plain 
black  piece  of  cloth  cunningly  lighted  will  show  as  a 
mysterious  pillar,  or  the  stem  of  some  faery  tree  in  a 
Maeterlinckian  forest ;  and  it  will  have  all  that  peculiar 
beauty  whic  h  seems  inevitably  to  come  from  economv 
in  the  use  of  materials. 

Thackeray's  letter  to  Bell  about  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
should  have  been  published  earlier.  It  shows  that,  after 
all,  Thacl  <eray  understood  his  Amelia  quite  as  well  as 
the  critics  who  have  been  writing  about  her.  Had  it 
appeared  before  Monday  last,  much  judicious  and  elo- 
quent criticism  might  have  been  prematurely  nipt,  and 
it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  keep  critics  from  baying  the 
moon.  "  We  must  lift  up  our  voices  ",  they  may  say  in 
the  words  of  Thackeray  himself,  "  and  howl  to  a  congre- 
gation of  fools. "  But  it  is  better  that  the  author  should 
himself  be  heard,  especially  as  in  this  particular  case  the 
author  can  look  far  back  upon  his  work  with  a  really 
critical  eye.  "  It  seems  to  me  such  a  time  ago  ",  writes 
Thackeray,  "  that  V.  I",  was  written  that  one  may  talk 
of  it  as  of  somebody  else's  performance." 


TWO  CRISES. 

TDARLIAMEXT  is  getting  to  the  point  at  last,  for 
■*■  the  point  has  long  ceased  to  be,  is  the  Parliament 
Bill  right  or  wrong?  Every  member  of  either  house 
has  made  up  his  mind  about  that  long  ago.  The  time 
for  argument  in  Parliament  is  over.  The  question  is 
what  w  ill  the  Opposition  do  with  the  Bill  and  what  will 
the  Government  do  with  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  ? 
The  Bill  now  goes  down  with  all  Lord  Lansdowne's 
amendments  to  the  Commons.  To  reject  the  Bill  on  third 
reading  after  letting  it  pass  second  reading  and  then 
amending  it  w  ould  have  been  mere  self-stultification  on 
the  Opposition's  part.  It  would  have  been  a  real  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  and  have  put  the  House  of 
Lords  all  wrong  with  the  country.  But  Lord  Lans- 
downe  is  not  a  leader  of  fools.  The  Government  now 
has  definitely  and  finally  to  reject  or  accept  amendments 
w  hich  do  not  add  to  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
but  do  add  to  the  direct  power  of  the  people.  These 
amendments  do  impinge  on  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  giving 
to  the  country  what  they  take  from  these.  This  demo- 
cratic Government  rather  than  settle  on  these  popular 
lines  will  precipitate  a  crisis  and  break  down  opposi- 
tion by  practically  putting  violence  on  the  Crown.  Lord 
Lansdowne's  hint  makes  it  pretty  plain  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  going  to  be  let  off  that  unpleasant  business. 
The}'  may  get  their  way  for  the  moment,  but  un- 
scrupulous methods  find  out  their  authors  in  the  long 
run.  The  Government  are  at  the  beginning,  not  at 
the  end,  of  their  difficulties. 

There  is  another  crisis  before  them ;  this  time  in 
"  their  own  beloved  Chamber  ".  The  Insurance  Bill 
has  in  the  last  week  reached  the  crisis  of  its  fate  too. 
Great  as  may  be  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  Parliament  Bill  on  the  future 
of  the  country,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Insurance  Bill  will  strike  home  in  a  far  more 
direct  fashion  on  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  Bill  is  within  an  ace  of  being  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  So  disastrous  indeed  has 
been  its  recent  career  in  the  Commons  that  rumours  of 
its  w  ithdrawal  and  reeommital  have  followed  each  other 
thick  and  fast  during  the  last  tw  o  days.  Ministers  have 
had  to  use  the  party  whip  w  ith  unsparing  force  to  secure 
the  passage  of  clause  after  clause.  As  far  as  the  Bill 
is  concerned,  everything  has  been  lost  except  discipline. 
The  Unionists  are  dissatisfied  with  the  procedure 
adopted  ;  the  Labour  party  is  in  open  revolt ;  the  Liberals 
are  terrified  at  the  prospective  unpopularity  of  the  Bill 
in  the  constituencies  :  all  is  confusion.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  were  dictating  a  despatch  to  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  fate  of  his  most  recent  adventure,  he  might  well 
imitate  the  celebrated  Laconic  Model — if  that  model  w  ere 
not  eminently  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  the  Limehouse 
orator.  "  The  ships  are  sunk — the  army  is  lost — we 
have  no  head."  The  chariots  and  horses  of  the  new- 
Liberalism  'have  indeed  been  engulfed  by  the  latest 
attempt  to  imitate  the  tactics  if  not  the  ideas  of  the 
Budget.  One  has  only  to  watch  the  Radical  Press 
to  sec  how  the  weathercock  is  setting  to  the  wind.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  praised  as  the 
real  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  the  democracy.  He 
according  to  this  view  has  been  the  people's  friend,  his 
has  been  the  mission  to  protect  the  proletariat  against 
the  wicked  domination  of  Tory  despots  and  plutocrats. 
The  Chancellor  then  w  as  the  typical  demagogue — a  little 
impulsive  at  periods,  hut  animated  with  a  marvellous 
zeal  to  can  y  out  popular  desires  even  when  these  desires 
were  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  a  statesmanlike 
policy.  But  with  the  popular  failure  of  the  Insurance 
Bill  the  Press  wind  has  shifted.  "  O  what  a  change 
w  as  there,  my  countrymen.  " 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  according  to  the 
most  eminent  and  respectable  of  Liberal  organs,  is  no 
longer  in  the  position  of  the  daring  demagogue  defying 
the  lightning  of  plutocrats  and  peers.  He  now  becooics 
the  sane  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  the  protector  of 
democracy  against  its  inherent  vice  of  extravagance. 
The  latest  leading  articles  in  his  defence  remind 
one  painfully  of  all  that  was  written  in  defence  of 
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Mr.  Balfour  [row  1903  to  iqoo.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
to  be  transmuted  into  the  strong  if  silent  man  who 
does  I  he  best  for  the  people  even  against  the  people's 
wishes.  The  memories  of  Limehouse  have  faded,  and 
Mile  End  remains  but  an  evanescent  echo  of  the  past. 
Put  when  one  has  exhausted  this  moral  and  studied 
the  emotions  of  a  party  caught  in  its  own  trap  and 
suffering  from  the  failure  of  a  renewed  application  of 
Limehouse  methods  to  different  conditions,  say  in 
Birmingham,  there  remains  the  question  of  the  future 
of  the  Bill.  That  future,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
trembling  in  the  balance  for  the  last  few  days.  All  this  is 
due  to  the  precipitate  manner  in  which  the  Government, 
in  defiance  of  the  most  friendly  and  disinterested  advice, 
have  endeavoured  to  rush  the  Bill  through  the  Commons. 
They  have  by  their  folly  endangered  a  proposal  in  the 
essential  principles  of  which  the  Opposition  believes 
profoundlv'.  They  were  warned  early — they  decided  to 
take  no  notice  of  the  warning.  The  Unionist  party  may 
now  have  to  come  forward  in  order  to  save  the  measure 
from  destruction.  If  so,  it  must  be  on  their  own  terms. 
These  terms  must  be  a  full  and  careful  discussion 
of  the  details  and  finance  of  the  Bill.  The  Opposition 
cannot  help  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  so  long  as 
he  goes  on  objecting  to  every  principal  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  upsets  his  "  actuarial  calculations  ".  This 
attitude  reduces  and  has  reduced  in  practice  all  debate  to 
a  farce.  If  the  Bill  is  its  finance,  its  finance  is  the  Bill. 
The  discussion  of  any  amendment  is  hopeless  if  Minis- 
ters are  going  to  stand  fast  by  the  letter  of  the  original 
financial  scheme.  The  clever  dodge  against  which  we 
protested  at  the  time  of  making  the  passage  of  the 
financial  clauses  a  method  of  closuring  the  Bill  indirectly 
has,  as  we  ventured  to  prophesy  at  the  time,  recoiled 
on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  head. 

The  first  result  has  been  the  revolt  of  the  Labour 
party,  long  inured  to  the  tame  acceptance  of  Minis- 
terial orders.  For  a  long  time  there  has  existed 
in  the  so-called  Labour  ranks  a  profound  division  of 
opinion.  While  the  majority  based  on  Trades  Unionism 
have  been  as  rapidly  and  effectively  Liberalised  as  were 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Parnell,  an  intransigeant  section 
has  been  also  growing  steadily  which  objects  entirely  to 
Labour  subservience  to  the  Coalition.  The  Insurance 
Bill  and  its  treatment  has  given  Mr.  Snowden  and  his 
friends  their  chance.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald,  that  clever  player  of  a  deep  game,  have 
sent  the  fiery  cross  -round  the  Social  Democrats. 
By  proclaiming  that  Labour  was  being  betrayed  by  the 
Insurance  Bill  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  Labour 
representatives  they  have  forced  the  official  Labour 
party  into  an  unwilling  activity.  On  all  sides,  then,  the 
omens  are  unfavourable  to  the  popularity  of  the  Bill. 
Will  Mr.  Lloyd  George  now  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  of  prudence,,  or  will  he  continue  on  his 
present  headstrong  course?  He  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  a  measure  of  compulsory  insurance 
would  be  immensely  popular,  and  that  a  principle  ap- 
proved of  by  the  whole  country  could  be  carried 
without  the  consent  of  every  party  in  it.  Well, 
he  was  wrong,  as  Birmingham  proved.  The 
people  are  interested  in  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
not  in  the  flamboyant  rhetoric  which  suits  the 
more  joyous  moods  of  Mr.  George.  The  alter- 
natives before  the  Government  are  from  the  electoral 
point  of  view  nothing  but  these — Insurance  by  Minis- 
terial Closure  or  Insurance  by  Common  Consent.  Every- 
one will  agree  that  the  second  alternative  is  far  the 
better.  It  gives  at  least  the  best  chance  to  the  Bill,  and 
perhaps  too  the  best  chance  to  Ministers.  Radicals  at 
any  rate  are  far  from  happy  about  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  their  constituencies.  There  are  already  mut- 
terings  abroad  just  as  there  is  open  revolt  in  the 
Commons.  The  Unionist  party  wants  at  almost  any 
cost  to  save  the  Bill  in  principle  ;  there  must  be  an  Insur- 
ance Bill — but  it  cannot  save  a  measure  in  whose  conduct 
it  is  allowed  no  share. 


THE    JAPANESE   ALLIANCE   ANT)  INTER- 
NATIONAL POLICY. 

'  I  ""HE  second  renewal  oi  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
J-  fell  flat  indeed  beside  the  excitement  of  the  first 
Treaty,  or  its  renewal  in  1905.  Nine  years  ago  both  the 
contracting  parties  were  suspicious  of  Russian  designs, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  how  far  Russia  might 
get  help  from  either  ally.  Japan  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  the  negotiations  with  Russia  which  ultimately 
led  to  war.  In  1905  our  relations  with  Russia  were  still 
on  a  footing  of  mutual  suspicion,  but  Japan  had  won 
the  right  in  war  to  be  taken  as  an  equal.  The  terms  of 
the  Alliance,  therefore,  became  much  more  stringent. 
Our  own  anxieties  were  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
deliberate  mention  of  the  Indian  frontier,  while  those 
of  Japan  were  emphasised  by  an  allusion  to  Korea.  To- 
day, however,  a  great  change  has  come  in  the  Far 
Eastern  relations  of  the  Great  Powers.  Russia  and 
England  are  bound,  unfortunately,  by  a  written  agree- 
ment, and  for  some  time  to  come  there  is  no  cause  to 
fear  Russian  aggression  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Japan 
is  firmly  fixed  in  Korea  and  her  grip  on  Manchuria  is 
daily  growing  stronger.  She  is  also  bound  by  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  and  far  from  acting  as  rivals  these 
Powers  are  practically  joint  masters  of  Northern  China 
at  this  moment.  Therefore  many  of  the  more  cogent 
reasons  for  the  close  Alliance  of  1905  have,  for  the  time 
at  all  events,  disappeared.  Then  while  British  relations 
with  the  LInited  States  are  diplomatically  sweet,  those  of 
Japan  with  that  Power  have  recently  and  more  than  once 
been  strained.  The  application  of  a  Treaty,  worded 
like  that  of  1905,  to  the  new  conditions  has  undoubtedly 
been  for  us  a  matter  of  some  anxiety.  Not  unnaturally 
some  of  our  Colonial  Governments  looked  with  appre- 
hension on  the  possible  operation  of  a  Treaty  so  emphatic 
in  its  terms.  The  Government  has,  no  doubt,  been 
equally  anxious  to  change  them  and  may  claim  to  have 
scored  a  success  in  inducing  Japan  to  acquiesce. 

It  is  never  easy  to  fathom  the  Oriental  mind,  and 
expressions  of  Japanese  opinion  reported  in  the  Press 
must  be  accepted  with  great  reserve.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  Whatever  the  Japanese  people  may  think,  the 
astute  statesmen  who  direct  her  foreign  policy  would 
not  have  assented  to  the  change  unless  they  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  sacrifice  some  stringency  in  the  Treaty 
in  order  to  keep  things  as  they  are  for  ten  years  more. 
What  this  means  is  that  she  is  not  yet  ready  for  another 
great  struggle.  Her  financial  position  is  being  made 
stronger  every  day  while  her  conquests  are  being  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  in  a  few  years  her  position  in  those 
regions  will  be  absolutely  safe  ;  they  will  offer  no  diver- 
sion to  distract  her  forces.  On  our  side,  by  maintaining 
the  Alliance  we  lessen  the  strain  upon  us,  should  we 
be  involved  in  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  new  Treaty  will  also  be  useful  to  the  Dominions 
over  seas  if  they  employ  the  ten  years  in  filling  up  their 
territories  with  new  colonists  and  strengthening  their 
defences  by  land  and  sea.  No  doubt  the  possibility  of 
being  involved  in  war  with  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  a  Power  of  which  they  themselves  had  almost  as 
much  fear  as  the  Americans  has  been  some  source  of 
anxiety.  Now  that  it  has  been  removed  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  relief  will  not  be  an  excuse  for  slackness. 

The  American  papers  cannot  contain  their  glee  at  the 
Treaty.  The}'  might  be  more  careful  not  to  make  fools 
of  themselves.  For  instance,  the  "  New  York  Times  ", 
a  journal  relatively  sober  in  its  views,  has  the  idea  that 
the  Treaty  removes  all  fear  of  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  for  ten  years  at 
least.  Such  a  war  may  be  improbable,  because 
Japan  no  doubt  wants  further  time  for  prepara- 
tion, but  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  not  bound  to  help 
her  would  hardly  keep  her  back  if  she  thought  the 
moment  opportune.  By  deliberately  contracting  our- 
selves out  of  any  such  obligation  we  also  abandon  the 
power  of  putting  enormous  pressure  on  an  ally  who 
proposes  to  involve  us  in  a  war  we  would  do  anything 
to  avert.  As  things  are  now,  the  outbreak  of  such  a 
war  would  concern  us  less. 

From  a  general  and  international  point  of  view  the 
new  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  useful  to  us.  Though 
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it  may  not  be  easy  io  see  how  our  interests  in  the  Far 
East  can  be  seriously  assailed  in  existing  circumstances, 
it  is  better  to  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Japan  in  case  we  may  be  involved  elsewhere.  Had 
the  Alliance  not  been  renewed,  there  might  always  have 
been  so  much  ground  for  apprehension.  We  might 
at  least  have  been  obliged  to  divert  to  the  Far  East 
naval  forces  which  might  have  been  more  profit- 
ably employed.  Now  we  can  afford  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  in  quarters  where  they  are  more 
urgently  required,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
impossible  to  say  when  we  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  make  at  all  events  a  display  of  strength.  If  we  had 
to  take  the  alleged  German  demands  regarding  the 
French  Congo  as  a  demand  to  be  pressed  it  would  be 
hard  to  believe  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  are 
demands  to  which  a  nation  possessing  any  self-respect 
at  all  cannot  accede.  But  the  Congo  suggestion  is 
surely  made  merely  as  a  starting-point  for  a  bargain. 
The  unpleasant  fact  is  that  the  situation  has  only  arisen 
because  Germany  not  unreasonably  believes  that  she 
can  exact  almost  anything  from  France  before  she 
would  make  war.  But,  if  rightly  informed  and  con- 
sulted, the  French  people  would  not  stand  a  good  deal 
that  their  Government  will.  The  Ministerial  ring  know 
that  a  war,  whether  successful  or  not,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly upset  the  parliamentary  Republic.  It  would  fall 
either  through  national  disgrace  or  by  the  hands  of  a  vic- 
torious general.  This  greatly  complicates  our  own  posi- 
tion. France  may  be  willing  to  make  a  bargain  that  would 
threaten  our  interests.  Could  the  Entente  survive  the 
possibility  of  a  war  primarily  due  to  British  obstinacy? 
We  doubt  it.  Here  unfortunately  our  military  weak- 
ness comes  in.  We  might  greatly  damage  German 
trade,  but  could  not  save  France  from  invasion.  Ger- 
many knows  this,  hence  the  shrewdness  of  the  Agadir 
move.  The  Prime  Minister  has  declared  our  interests 
are  involved,  but  are  we  to  turn  Germany  out  and  bring 
war  on  France?  On  this  occasion  a  Conference  seems 
the  only  way  out.    Anyway  we  must  have  our  say. 

In  the  Near  East  also  the  prospect-looks  more  serious 
than  ever.  The  intervention  of  the  Powers  or  of  one 
Power  may  at  any  moment  be  obligatory  or  almost 
impossible  to  prevent.  The  Young  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  becoming  more  hopelessly  involved  in  every 
direction,  and  the  Vatican  is  now  putting  pressure  on 
Austria  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Albanians.  Though  we 
may  not  be  directly  involved,  the  movement  of  Austria 
towards  Salonica  cannot  be  without  interest  for  us, 
though  the  disturbances  in  the  Yemen  may  concern 
us  more  nearly.  In  any  case  at  this  juncture  we  want 
all  our  attention  concentrated  on  the  Mediterranean 
basin  and  adjacent  regions  and  all  our  forces  ready  to 
hand.    Therefore  the  new  alliance  with  Japan  is  useful. 


LORD  KITCHENER'S  REMOVAL. 

~\  \  TE  have  never  been  of  those  who  hail  Lord  Kitchener 
■  *  as  a  heaven-born  soldier.  Like  most  other 
men,  he  has  his  limitations ;  and  it  is  as  an 
organiser,  though  not  quite  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  rather  than  as  a  leader  in  the  field,  that  he 
has  gained  his  great  military  reputation.  But  his  loss 
to  the  military  profession  is  a  severe  one  in  these  days 
of  pushing  and  subservient  soldiers.  It  is  true  that  as 
a  Field-Marshal  he  remains  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army 
till  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  thus,  if  a  great  military 
crisis  arose,  he  could  be  called  back  to  the  Army.  But, 
given  normal  conditions,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  ever 
again  take  a  hand  at  active  soldiering.  This,  of  course, 
well  suits  the  book  of  the  Government.  It  would  have 
been  excessively  awkward,  not  only  for  Lord  Haldanc, 
but  also  for  the  Government  as  a  whole,  to  have  had  the 
dread  presence  of  the  man  who  fought  and  beat  Lord 
Curzon  clanking  his  sword  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall. 
So  the  lesser  of  two  evils  was  chosen.  It  is  probably 
with  some  trepidation  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  views  the 
departure  of  this  masterful  man  to  Egypt.  He  is  hardly 
the  instrument  that,  other  considerations  being  absent, 
the  Government  would  select  to  carry  out  the  Utopian 


and  sentimental  policy  to  which  the  extreme  wing  of 
their  party  commits  them.  But,  at  any  rate,  he  will  be 
nearly  a  week's  journey  from  London  ;  and  that  alone  is 
no  small  advantage.  We  will  not  attempt  any  forecast 
of  his  work  in  Egypt.  He  starts,  at  any  rate,  with  two 
great  points  in  his  favour.  No  man  could  know  the 
country  or  its  inhabitants  better  ;  and  no  man  alive  could 
carry  the  weight  there  he  does.  Still  it  is  a  new 
role  for  him,  and  there  is  always  uncertainty.  One 
Radical  paper  objected  to  his  appointment  on  the  ground 
that  a  soldier  should  not  hold  a  great  civil  post.  But 
we  might  retort  that  civilians  usually  fill,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  such  posts  as  that  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  that  a  soldier, 
because  of  his  specialised  training,  is  not  the  best  man 
to  fill  a  great  civil  post  is  quite  a  modern  one,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  British-insular.  The  great  pro-consuls  of 
the  Roman  Empire  were  almost  invariably  soldiers ;  and 
so  it  has  been  in  more  recent  ages. 

During  the  past  year  the  Government  have  been 
Europe's  laughing-stock  for  not  finding  suitable  military 
employment  for  Lord  Kitchener.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  even  if  they  were  anxious  to  do  so — which 
they  certainly  were  not — it  was  no  easy  task  to  place 
him.  Rumour  has  it  that  he  was  offered  the  post 
of  Inspector-General  to  the  Forces  in  succession  to  Sir 
John  French,  and  that  he  declined.  We  can  well  under- 
stand why  he  did.  The  post  is  not  one  of  real  power. 
The  Inspector-General  is  the  servant  of  the  Army  Coun- 
cil, and  thus  he  would  have  had  to  take  and  carry  out 
the  orders  of  soldiers  inferior  to  himself  in  every  way. 
Moreover,  the  Inspector-Generalship  at  home,  like  the 
one  at  Malta,  which  we  know  he  declined,  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  superfluity,  since  the  United  Kingdom  r^lone 
contains,  under  the  new  system,  seven  General 
Officers  Commanding-in-Chief ,  who  could  surely 
be  trusted  with  inspectional  duties.  It  is  true 
that  in  present  circumstances  the  post  has  its 
advantages,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  go. 
Sir  John  French  is  the  Commander-designate  of 
the  next  big  expeditionary  force.  So  it  is  well  to  keep 
him  in  touch  with  affairs,  and  the  Staff  he  has  around 
him  would  form  the  nucleus  of  his  Headquarter  Staff  in 
war  time.  Thus  if  war  broke  out  to-morrow,  nothing 
would  be  dislocated.  There  would  simply  be  fewer 
inspections,  and  nobody  would  be  a  penny  the  worse. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  old  days,  an  Adjutant-General 
like  Lord  Wolseley,  whose  real  place  was  at  the  War 
Office,  was  generally  chosen,  and  the  staff  was  selected 
from  men  who  were  already  holding  posts  from  which 
they  could  ill  be  spared.  But  one  could  hardly  expect 
or,  indeed,  ask  a  man  of  Lord  Kitchener's  calibre  to  per- 
form routine  duties  on  the  comparatively  remote  chance 
of  an  emergency  arising.  It  seems  to  us  that  on  his 
return  from  Australia  there  was  only  one  possible  course 
to  pursue  to  keep  him  in  active  military  employment 
short  of  restoring  the  Commandership-in-Chief.  It 
has  become  the  custom  nowadays  to  announce  a  long 
time  beforehand  the  appointment  of  officers  to  great 
military  posts.  Such  a  plan  was  adopted  in  the 
case  of  Sir  William  Nicholson  and  the  Chiefship  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff.  So  after  Lord  Kitchener  had 
had  a  well-earned  holiday  of,  say,  a  year,  his  appoint- 
ment as  successor  to  Sir  William  Nicholson,  whose 
four  years  in  the  post  will  be  completed  in  April  1912, 
might  have  been  announced.  This  would  have  allayed 
popular  anxiety,  and  the  interim  might  have  been  use- 
fully employed  by  entrusting  him  with  the  important 
function  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
Territorial  Army,  and  the  whole  system  by  which  it  is 
organised.  This  would  only  have  been  following  the 
precedent  by  which  Lord  Kitchener  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Australian 
forces.  The  public  would  then  have  been  happy,  suit- 
able employment  for  him  would  have  been  found,  and 
the  results  of  his  labours  would  have  been  of  some  real 
value  to  the  nation.  But  unfortunately  other  and 
opportunist  consideration  prevailed.  It  was  too  b'g 
a  risk  for  Lord  Haldane  and  the  Government  to  take. 
It  was  certain  that  Lord  Kitchener,  at  the  end  of  his 
investigations,  would  pronounce  the  Territorial  Army 
a  costly  and  mischievous  sham ;  and  on  the  top  of  that 
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this  inconvenient  man  would  have  taken  his  scat  at  the 
Artnv  Council  table,  and  disturbed  altogether  the  equa- 
nimity of  those  complacent  gentlemen  who  say  yea  to 
all  Lord  Haldane's  proposals.  The  Territorial  humbug 
would  have  been  burst;  the  Army  Council  failure  ex- 
posed; Lord  Haldane's  turn  must  have  come  next.  No 
wonder  he  and  his  brethren  shrank  from  the  prospect. 
Inconvenient  as  it  may  be  to  have  Lord  Kitchener  in- 
stalled in  a  great  post  at  Cairo,  it  is  safer  and  much 
more  comfortable  to  have  him  there  than  here. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION. 

THE  Development  Commission  represents  such  a  new- 
departure  in  our  administrative  system,  and  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  misconceptions  of  its  powers  and 
functions  that  its  Report  is  welcome  as  showing  in  a 
more  intelligible  form  than  is  possible  in  the  drafting  of 
an  Act  what  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  is.  For  the 
first  time  a  public  body  is  charged  with  the  promotion 
and  development  of  a  particular  industry.  It  may 
subsidise  any  form  of  experiment,  scientific  or  com- 
mercial, which  it  regards  as  likely  to  benefit  agriculture 
and  the  cognate  industries  ;  it  may  attempt  to  resuscitate 
a  decaying  branch,  or  even  set  out  to  create  a  new  and 
profitable  trade.  A  State  department  is  thus  allowed, 
even  enjoined,  to  embark  upon  enterprises  which  the 
old  school  of  economists,  until  recently  dominant  in  our 
public  offices,  would  consider  only  appropriate  to  indi- 
vidual enterprises.  So  far  good.  We  are  not  such  fools 
as  to  believe  that  the  only  function  of  the  State  is 
to  act  as  policeman,  and  that  it  commits  an  offence 
against  the  principles  of  good  government  if  it  attempts 
to  do,  in  an  organised  way,  what  would  be  proper  for 
the  head  of  a  household  or  a  great  business,  instead  of 
letting  its  individual  members  blunder  about  until  one 
or  other  happened  to  hit  upon  something  successful. 
We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  minimise,  still  less  to 
hinder,  the  development  of  that  individuality  and  per- 
sonal energy  which  has  hitherto  been  the  secret  of 
British  success,  but  the  plain  truth  is  that  the  world 
has  become  too  complex  for  the  individual  to  have  much 
chance  unless  he  can  enlist  some  large  machinery  on 
his  behalf.  Both  science  and  business  are  now  so  highly 
organised  that  any  individual  who  tries  to  introduce  a 
new  crop,  even  if  he  possesses  the  art  of  obtaining  and 
utilising  the  best  information,  is  pretty  sure  to  find  his 
resources  exhausted  before  he  attains  success,  and  as  he 
cannot  establish  a  monopoly  the  measure  of  financial 
success  that  is  possible  is  too  small  to  tempt  a  man  into 
the  undertaking  which  yet  might  be  highly  profitable  to 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Commissioners  have  evidently  considered  that 
the  reference  to  research  and  education  forms  the  most 
important  part  of  their  work,  and  they  are  right,  for  pro- 
gress must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  men  engaged  in  rural  industries  far  more 
than  on  any  external  aids  or  organisations  that  can  be 
provided  for  them.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
Commissioners  have  preferred  such  a  far-reaching 
policy  to  the  more  showy  and  popular  process  of  handing 
out  a  series  of  immediate  doles. 

The  Report  does  not  set  out  many  actual  proposals 
for  dealing  with  education  except  as  regards  Scotland, 
but  this  seems  to  be  because  it  has  been  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
while  the  English  scheme  had  not  yet  been  advanced 
to  the  state  of  publication.  However,  within  the  last 
week  the  English  Board  of  Education  has  published  a 
series  of  proposals  for  the  creation  of  farm  institutes  on 
the  lines  recommended  by  Lord  Reay's  Committee,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  offers  contained  therein 
will  be  approved  by  the  local  education  authorities,  and 
so  get  translated  into  practice. 

In  other  directions  the  Commissioners  have  approved 
of  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  light  horse  breeding 
and  also  have  set  on  foot  a  means  of  forwarding  the 
organisation  of  co-operation  in  both  England  and  Scot- 
land. In  this  direction  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
effect  a  valuable  compromise  between  the  views  of  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture,  who  began  by  asking  to  be  en- 
ti listed  witli  this  work,  and  the  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society,  which  was  already  carrying  it  out  in  a 
limited  and  imperfect  fashion  owing  to  its  compara- 
tively small  income  derived  from  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. A  new  society  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  expenditure  of  grants  for  co-operation,  in  which 
will  be  represented  not  only  the  pioneer  society 
but  also  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  certain  other 
bodies,  so  as  to  give  the  new  organisation  such  a 
representative  character  as  might  entitle  it  to  lie  en- 
trusted with  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  public 
money.  No  grant  has  yet  been  made  to  the  Irish  Or- 
ganisation Society,  the  fountain-head  of  agricultural 
co-operation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  extend  the 
same  kind  of  aid  to  that  organisation  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  economic  revival  in  Ireland. 

The  section  of  the  Report  dealing  with  Forestry  will 
naturally  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention,  so  prominently 
has  the  subject  been  before  the  public  of  late  years. 
The  Commission  consider  that  from  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  of  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  no  scheme 
of  afforestation  can  be  attempted  with  any  prospect  of 
success  at  the  present  time.  They  foreshadow  a  policy 
of  education  and  investigation  accompanied  by  the  crea- 
tion of  one  or  two  demonstration  areas  on  an  economic 
scale.  Lastly,  the  Commission  indicate  that  it  has  been 
considering  the  possibility  of  introducing  new  crops. 
They  specify  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  beet  as  the  parti- 
cular crops  to  which  they  propose  to  give  attention,  and 
state  that  they  have  appointed  two  scientific  men  to 
gather  information  about  these,  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct 
any  attempts  at  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of  these 
crops  along  right  lines.  With  regard  to  beet,  the  Com- 
mission seem  to  contemplate  making  an  experiment  on 
a  manufacturing  scale,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Brussels 
Sugar  Convention  stands  in  the  way  of  subsidising  any 
factory  which  would  turn  out  sugar  in  commercial 
quantities. 

On  the  whole,  the  Report  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
Commission  has  accomplished  more  than  might 
be  expected  in  the  short  time  since  its  appoint- 
ment, and  this  feeling  must  be  increased  when 
one  considers  the  very  cumbrous  procedure  under  which 
its  work  evidently  has  to  take  place.  Any  application 
has  to  be  sent  by  the  body  proposing  the  scheme  first 
of  all  to  the  Treasury,  who  remit  it  to  the  Government 
Department  concerned — the  -Board  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Board  of  Education — who  in  turn  remit  it  to  the 
Development  Commissioners,  with  a  report  upon  its 
contents.  If  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  grant, 
they  then  report  to  the  Treasury,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  Government  Department  concerned  again 
comes  in  as  an  auditing  and  inspecting  department,  to 
watch  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  money  ;  in  fact  the 
Development  Commission  is  officially  little  more  than 
an  advisory  committee  to  the. Treasury,  and  except  that 
it  has  been  given  powers  to  draw,  as  it  were,  up  to  a 
certain  amount,  its  actions  can  be  held  up  at  any  stage 
by  an  unsympathetic  official  at  head-quarters.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Commission  can  never  get  away 
from  a  sort  of  control  that  might  be  coloured  by  the 
political  views  of  the  party  in  office  at  the  time ;  if,  for 
example,  it  should  recommend  any  scheme  that  would 
seem  to  sin  against  the  hard  and  fast  principles  of  free 
trade  held  by  the  present  Government,  that  scheme 
would  at  once  get  quashed,  however  much  the  Commis- 
sioners as  experts  close  to  the  subject  might  consider 
it  desirable.  Furthermore  it  is  evident  from  the  Report 
that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time  through  the  long  pro- 
cess of  passing  on  the  applications  from  one  Department 
to  another,  and  no  slight  danger  that  a  Department  may 
hold  up  indefinitely  any  applications  with  which  it  did 
not  agree,  but  dare  not  publicly  set  itself  against.  For 
example,  it  has  become  known  through  questions  in  the 
House  that  certain  applications  for  the  assistance  of 
fishery  research  have  been  at  least  a  year  in  transit 
between  the  applicants  and  the  Development  Commis- 
sioners. If  differences  of  policy  exist  between  outside 
applicants  and  the  Government  Department  concerned, 
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the  latter  get  a  quite  unjustifiable  opportunity  of  impos- 
ing their  views  on  the  Commission  by  their  power  of 
withholding  the  other  side  of  the  case.  Then  again  the 
Commission  possess  no  executive  powers.  Yet  if  they 
are  to  think  for  themselves  and  frame  schemes  on  their 
own  initiative,  as  evidently  they  are  doing,  much  waste 
of  time  will  be  obviated  if  they  can  do  this  directly 
instead  of  having  to  prompt  some  outside  body  to  put 
in  an  application  on  lines  which  they  have  already  decided 
they  wish  to  follow.  When  the  time  comes  for  direct 
experiment  in  the  fostering  or  creation  of  new  industries, 
this  lack  of  any  executive  power  will  be  especially  felt. 


UXDER  Till:   PARLIAMENT   BILL  AND 
UNDER  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

FEW  realise  how  carefully  the  Radicals  have  borrowed 
their  policy  from  the  Roundheads.  In  January 
1649  tne  k*n£  was  m  tne  nands  of  the  revolutionaries  ; 
the  majority  of  the  Commons  were  set  upon  bringing 
him  to  trial ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  then  a  compara- 
tively small  body,  interposed,  as  to-day,  between  the 
nation  and  the  Government.  The  scheme  adopted  by 
the  revolutionaries  in  each  case  has  been  the  same, 
namely,  to  abolish  the  Constitution  under  which,  since 
the  earliest  times,  the  Government  of  this  country  has 
been  by  and  with  the  consent  of  King,  Lords  and 
Commons.  On  2  January  1649  the  House  of  Commons 
invited  the  House  of  Lords  to  affirm  an  ordinance  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  passed,  whereby  150  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  try  the  King.  This  ordin- 
ance and  the  resolution  upon  which  it  was  based  the 
House  of  Lords  unanimously  rejected  :  thereupon  the 
House  of  Commons  proceeded  by  resolution  to  abolish 
the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  4  January  1649  the  House  of  Commons  resolved 
"  That  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament 
assembled  do  declare,  that  the  People  are  under  God, 
the  original  of  all  just  Power,  and  do  also  declare,  That 
the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled, 
being  chosen  by  and  representing  the  People,  have  the 
supreme  Power  in  this  Nation. 

"  And  do  also  declare,  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or 
declared  for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled  hath  the  force  of  Law,  and  all  the  People  of 
this  nation  are  concluded  thereby,  although  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  the  King  or  House  of  Peers  be  not 
had  thereunto." 

These  resolutions  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  under 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  in  1907,  and  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  191 1. 

Moreover,  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  allow 
the  House  of  Lords  to  have  any  voice  in  settling  the 
method  of  their  political  destruction,  for  on  6  February 
1649  a  resolution  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
"  That  this  House  take  the  advice  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  exercise  of  the  Legislative  Power  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  vote  of  this  House  the  4th  day  of  January  ", 
was  negatived  by  forty-four  votes  to  twenty-nine,  and 
in  like  manner  His  Majesty's  present  advisers  have 
intimated  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  they  will  not  in 
any  circumstances  consider  amendments  which  the 
House  of  Lords  may  make  to  the  Bill  which  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  immemorial  right  to  be  necessary 
parties  to  legislation  ;  for  Lord  Crewe  stated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  16  November  1910  :  "  Your  Lord- 
ships are  entitled  to  express  your  opinion,  as  no  doubt 
you  will,  upon  the  actual  propositions  of  the  Parliament 
Hill,  but  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  cannot  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  amendments.  We  are  prepared 
to  put  this  measure  before  the  House  for  the  House  to 
take  or  the  House  to  leave  it." 

Beyond  this  stage  the  present  revolution  has  not 
t,'one  ;  but  we  may  with  profit  recall  the  way  in  which 
the  Long  Parliament  finished  its  work  of  destruction. 
On  17  March  1649  the  Monarchy  was  abolished,  and  on 
19  March  1649  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  fol- 
lowed, "  Acts  of  Parliament  "  being  passed  to  that  end. 
Further,  the  House  of  Commons  by  these  resolutions 
and  so-called  Acts  was  enabled  to  secure  for  itself 


supreme  unchecked  authority.  In  administration 
and  in  legislation  it  acted  like  an  irresponsible  tyrant. 
Oliver  Cromwell  stated  in  1652  that  they  could  not  "  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  Justice,  Law,  or  Reason  ;  thev 
themselves  being  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  nation t 
liable  to  no  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  controuled  or 
regulated  by  any  other  Power,  there  being  none  superior 
or  co-ordinate  with  them."  And  again  on  11  September 
1654:  "  Poor  men  under  this  arbitrary  Power  were 
driven  like  flocks  of  sheep  by  forty  in  a  morning  to  the 
confiscation  of  goods  and  estates  without  any  man  being 
able  to  give  a  reason  that  two  of  them  had  deserved  to 
forfeit  a  shilling  :  I  have  given  you  but  a  taste  of  their 
miscarriages. "  Truly  the  Long  Parliament  in  its 
supremacy  was  "the  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever 
existed  on  earth." 

Its  output  of  legislation  was  of  a  like  character,  while 
in  1652,  by  the  New  Representation  Bill,  the  Long  Par- 
liament actually  endeavoured  to  enact  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  consist  of  400  members,  that  the 
old  members  should  retain  their  seats  without  re-elec- 
tion, and  should  be  entitled  to  veto  all  new  members 
in  all  future  Parliaments.  On  20  April  1653  Cromwell 
dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  his  own  words, 
"that  there  was  high  cause  for  their  dissolution  is 
most  evident  not  only  in  regard  that  there  was  a  just 
fear  of  that  Parliament's  perpetuating  themselves,  but 
because  it  was  their  design  ".  No  wonder  he  said  "  So 
far  as  I  could  discern  when  they  were  dissolved  there 
was  not  so  much  as  the  barking  of  a  dog  or  any  general 
or  visible  repining  at  it  ".  The  sequel  is  equally  in- 
structive, for  on  25  May  1657  the  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice  was  presented  to  Cromwell,  whereby  it  was 
prayed  "That  your  Highness  will,  for  the  future,  be 
pleased  to  call  Parliaments  consisting  of  two  houses  once 
in  three  years  at  furthest",  and  on  1  May  1660  the 
Convention  Parliament  resolved  :  "  That  the  Govern- 
ment is.  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords  and 
Commons."  Such  is  the  fateful  history  of  the  single 
chamber  experiment  in  1649-1653. 

Again,  the  Parliament  Bill  puts  an  end  to  the  old  system 
of  continuity  in  legislation.  Each  party  as  it  gets  posses- 
sion of  a  majority  and  is  put  in  absolute  power  over 
legislation  will  undo  the  work  of  the  preceding  Govern- 
ment. "  Of  what  assurance  ",  said  Oliver  Cromwell, 
"  is  a  law  if  it  lie  in  one  and  the  same  legislation  to  unlaw 
it  again?  Is  this  like  to  be  lasting?  It  will  be  a  rope 
of  sand  ;  it  will  give  no  security  ;  for  the  same  men  un- 
build what  they  have  built."  And  on  13  April  1910  did 
not  Mr.  Churchill  say  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
"  quite  recognised  .  .  .  the  danger  of  a  Government  in 
the  declining  years  of  its  power  seeking  to  make  itself 
immortal  by  prolonging  indefinitely  the  life  of  Parlia- 
ment ".  Cromwell  might  say  to-day  as  he  said  two  and 
a  half  centuries  ago,  "  I  tell  you  that  unless  you  have 
some  such  thing  (that  is  a  Second  Chamber)  as  a  balance 
we  cannot  be  safe.  .  .  .  By  the  proceedings  of  this  Par- 
liament you  see  they  stand  in  need  of  a  check  or  balanc- 
ing power  ". 

The  Long  Parliament  was  in  the  end  dismissed- 
"  You  must  go,  the  nation  loathes  your  sitting." 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
its  cheerfulness  this  week.  A  reaction  in  Consols 
is  attributed  to  nervousness  regarding  the  trend  of 
Moorish  affairs  combined  with  reports  that  Germany 
was  taking  steps  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  South 
African  gold  in  the  market.  A  simpler  explanation  of 
the  decline  is  the  cessation  of  recent  purchases  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  improvement  (caused  by  those  pur- 
chases) had  rendered  the  quotation  less  attractive.  In 
the  absence  of  such  support  the  market  naturally  sub- 
sided. 

Misfortune  still  dogs  the  home  railway  department. 
The  revival  of  the  shipping  discontent  in  South  Wales 
and  fears  of  further  labour  trouble  in  the  northern 
collieries  prevented  any  adequate  response  to  the  satis- 
factory dividend  declarations.    The  failure  of  a  firm  of 
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brokers  whoso  commitments,  though  not  extensive,  in- 
cluded some  homo  railway  stocks,  was  a  factor  which 
Would  have  been  ignored  in  active  times,  but  under 
present  conditions  contributed  to  the  unscttlemont.  The 
Brighton  dividend  announcement  enabled  dealers  to  take 
a  temporary  glance  ;it  the  bright  side  of  the  railway 
position.  The  popular  passenger  line  is  able  to  carry 
forward  an  extra  ^,3,000  after  paying  an  increase 
of  it  per  cent.  (3^  against  3  per  cent,  per  annum) 
on  the  undivided  ordinary  stock  for  the  half-year, 
which  is  fully  in  accordance  with  expectations. 
The  Great  Eastern  increase  of  h  per  cent.  (2;[ 
against  is   not   quite    so   satisfactory,  because 

^,10,000  only  is  being  carried  to  marine  insurance  and 
contingency  fund  against  ^"30,000  a  year  ago,  and  the 
carry-forward  is  ^2,000  less.  The  Metropolitan  decla- 
ration of  2  per  cent,  against  did  not  entirely  please 
the  market,  owing  to  the  allocation  of  ^,5,000  against 
^"10,000  last  year  to  electric  renewal  and  depreciation 
fund,  while  the  earn-forward  is  reduced  from  ^,'6,000 
to  ^"4,000.  The  South  Eastern  and  Chatham  statement 
shows  a  net  increase  of  ^42,460  for  the  half-year,  which 
permits  an  increase  of  the  South  Eastern  ordinary  divi- 
dend from  1  to  ih  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  slightly 
increased  balance,  and  allows  the  dividend  on  Chatham 
first  preference  to  be  raised  from  3  per  cent,  to  the  full 
amount  of  4A  per  cent,  for  the  first  time  since  1900. 

Canadian  Pacifies  are  once  more  the  outstanding- 
feature    of    the    world's    stock    markets.  Having 
reached  250,  they  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  spurting 
another  3   to  4  points,   though  a  reaction  has  since 
occurred.    The  rise  is  now  connected  with  a  rumour  of 
a  new  stock  issue  at  175,  which  would  mean  a  good 
bonus  to  existing  holders  ;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the  rumour,  which  is 
hardly  compatible  with  official  assurances  given  a  few 
months  ago.    On  the  other  hand,  the  optimists  seek  to 
justify  the  rise  on  the  excellent  crop  prospects  and  the 
fine  traffic  returns  made  by  the  company.    The  first 
fortnight  of  the  current  fiscal  year  has  given  an  increase 
of  $316,000  in  gross  receipts  and  the  immediate  outlook 
is   unquestionably   most  promising.    The  suggestion 
emanating  from  New  York  that  the  dividend  may  be 
increased  to  12  per  cent,  is,  however,  not  worthy  of  a 
moment's  consideration,  and  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  intending  investors  that  the  present  price  is  to 
some  extent  due  to  speculation,  while  the  yield  on  the 
stock  is  less  than  4  per  cent.    Grand  Trunks  have  fallen 
back  a  little,  owing  to  profit-taking  on  the  recent  sharp 
rise,  but  higher  prices  are  talked  of.    Mexican  rails  have 
given  way  again  on  reports  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  which  are  confirmed  by  poor  traffic  returns. 
Argentine  rails  are  firm,  and  although  it  is  too  early  to 
speak  definitely  of  this  year's  Argentine  crops,  opinion 
favours  the  possibility  of  record  harvests.  The  American 
market  at  the  moment  provides  no  particular  feature  of 
interest. 

Rubber  shares  have  not  borne  out  the  promise  of  last 
week.  With  the  reaction  in  the  price  of  the  material, 
the  demand  for  shares  dried  up,  but  the  market  is  still 
attracting  a  fair  amount  of  passive  attention.  In  the 
mining  department  Rhodesians  have  been  irregular  and 
West  Africans  are  not  quite  lifeless,  but  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said.  The  proposed  liquidation  of  the  Bull  Ant 
Company  (one  of  the  Bullfinch  concerns  floated  last 
November)  is  a  subject  of  much  comment.  The  property 
was  bought  from  D.  L.  Doolette  for  ^55,000  by  G.  P. 
Doolette,  who  sold  it  for  ^"105,000  to  Lionel  Robinson 
&  Co.,  who  sold  it  to  the  public  for  ^"125,000,  the  com- 
pany being  formed  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000.  The 
property  is  now  found  to  be  valueless,  and  the  share- 
holders are  offered  6s.  in  the  £,  for  which  small  favour 
they  may  consider  themselves  fortunate,  as  the  whole 
of  the  money  might  have  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
development.  Messrs.  Lionel  Robinson  &  Co.  are  now 
offering  the  shareholders  one  Bullfinch  Proprietary  share 
for  two  Bull  Ant  shares.  In  other  words,  the  firm  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  Bullfinch  Proprietary  shares  for  a 
prospective  12s.  The  shareholders  will  be  better  advised 
to  take  the  cash. 

Nitrate  shares  are  in  request  in  view  of  the  improving 


outlook  for  the  industry.  Oil  shares  remain  almost- 
featureless,  which  is  not  altogether  surprising  having 
regard  (as  Mr.  Herbert  Allen  pointed  out  at  the  Baku 
Russian  Petroleum  meeting)  to  the  paucity  of  informa- 
tion vouchsafed  to  shareholders  by  the  large  majority 
of  oil  directorates. 

THE  MUDDLKRS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

T  WONDER  why  on  earth  the  Covent  Garden  Syndi- 
*  catc  has  brought  Massenet's  "  Thai's  "  to  London. 
She  is  a  weary  old  lady  new  :  she  has  not  worn  well  : 
she  never  was  very  fresh  and  blooming;  and  her  com- 
plexion has  utterly  faded  and  her  voice  is  cracked. 
There  have  been  few  such  deplorable  cases  of  premature 
old  age,  debility  and  senility.  But  she  is  French,  and 
that  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  Covent  Garden  ; 
she  is  a  prima  donna's  opera,  and  that  of  course  is  a 
sufficient  recommendation  to  the  prima  donnas  who  are 
all-powerful  at  Covent  Garden.  Woe  is  us  !  that 
we  are  dependent  on  such  people  for  our  supply  of  opera 
and  operas.  However,  "  Thai's  "  has  been  brought 
here  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  her  stay  cannot  be  a 
long  one.  I  had  forgotten  the  lady's  age  when  I  re- 
paired to  Covent  Garden  the  other  night ;  but  before  a 
dozen  bars  had  been  played  I  remembered  an  acquaint- 
ance of  long  ago.  She  was  tedious  when  I  first  listened 
to  her  chatter  :  she  is  intolerable  now. 

"  Thais  "  consists  of  two  operas.  The  first  one 
ends  with  the  third  act — that  is  "Thai's";  then  the 
second  one  begins,  and  it  ought  to  be  called  "  Atha- 
nael ".  Out  of  a  pretty  but  very  French  story  of 
Anatole  France  the  late  Mr.  Gallet  selected  everything 
that  was  of  the  theatre  theatrical ;  he  added  to 
this  a  number  of  conventional  operatic  absurdities ;  he 
boiled  the  lot  down  and  cast  it  in  villainous  French  verse  ; 
and  then  Massenet's  troubles  began.  The  wretched  com- 
poser had  to  please  a  prima  donna  ;  he  had  to  soothe  the 
irritable  originator  of  the  thing — I  mean  France ;  he 
had  to  coax  Gallet  into  being  sensible  if  he  could  not 
be  poetical.  And  he  muddled  through.  These  musicians 
who  are  content  to  be  dragged  to  fame,  hanging  on  to 
the  skirts  of  principal  singing  ladies  cannot  do  more. 
They  are  muddlers  and  their  works  show  it.  Though 
there  are  hundreds  of  points  of  dissimilarity  between 
"Thai's"  and  Puccini's  new  opera — of  which  some- 
thing presently — the  two  composers  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  they  have  muddled  through  to  an  end  of  a 
sort — not  highly  triumphant  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  not  unprofitable. 

It  is  quite  stupefying  to  find  a  man  of  Massenet's  un- 
doubted cleverness  writing  such  bald,  bare,  common- 
place sentimentality  as  we  find  here.  The  music  never 
grows  :  you  may  search  from  beginning  to  end  without 
finding  a  genuine  climax.  A  composer  with  any  real 
feeling  for  what  is  dramatically  effective  would  have 
found  himself  unable  to  go  on  after  the  "  conversion  " — 
for  it  is  a  conversion — of  Thais ;  but  Massenet  goes  on 
quite  cheerfully  :  to  him  the  drama  is  nothing  :  the  words 
are  only  an  opportunity  of  using  the  voices.  The  orches- 
tration is  paltry,  beggarly,  as  befits  the  music  orches- 
trated ;  the  music  is  weak  and  maudlin  as  befits  the 
libretto  provided  by  the  lamented  Gallet.  Were  the 
whole  concoction  shortened  by  half  and  fresh  music  com- 
posed there  would  be  a  chance  for  a  "  Thai's  "  who  would 
live  independent  of  the  fads  and  fancies  of  prima  donnas  ; 
but  Massenet  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  try  to  make 
a  work  of  art  of  it.  That  is  just  as  well  :  let  it  die  :  let 
its  name  remain  in  the  musical  dictionaries  as  a  warning 
to  future  music-makers. 

"  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West  "  is  a  very  different 
thing.  It  is  as  bad,  artistically,  as  "  Thai's  "  ;  its  story 
is  a  trifling  one  and,  in  addition  to  being  vulgar,  is  made 
ludicrous  by  an  Italian  libretto-monger's  view  of  rough 
Californian  life  during  the  gold  fever  of  many  decades 
ago  ;  the  music  is,  as  all  Puccini's  music  is,  a  rechauffee 
of  all  the  things  that  are  selling  well  on  the  market. 
Still,  it  is  not  maudlin  ;  and  Puccini  has  enough  fceling 
for  what  is  effective  in  the  theatre  to  save  him  from 
starting  again  when  once  he  has  finished.     He  found 
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out  some  years  ago  that  the  whole  of  America  was  his 
California.  The  worst  indeed  has  befallen  him ;  for 
poor  musical  twaddle  as  "La  To  sea "  was,  he  has 
now  fallen  even  lower.  "Madame  Butterfly" 
was  mere  fooling  with  a  little  prettiness  and 
a  little  fun  :  it  was  fit  for  a  second-rate  music-hall,  and 
in  various  opera-houses  which  are  not  opera-houses  at 
all  but  second-rate  music-halls  (and  I  include  Covent 
Garden)  it  has  enjoyed  just  the  success  it  deserved. 
Whether  it  has  been  a  popular  success  at  Covent  Garden 
we  neither  know  nor  ever  can  know.  "  Frosts  "  and 
frauds  have  been  allowed  long  runs  at  Covent  Garden 
owing  to  the  potent  influence  of  this  lady  or  of  that ;  and 
since  people  pay  for  stalls  and  boxes  at  Covent  Garden 
not  to  hear  opera  but  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
society  folk,  the  till  suffers  little  and  dividends  can  be 
declared  as  usual.  Unless  dividends  were  declared  the 
Syndicate  would  not  long  exist ;  and  dividends  can  be 
declared  not  because  of  the  wealth  of  real  society  folk, 
but  because  of  the  freedom  with  which  money  is  spent 
by  folk  who  are  struggling  to  get  into  society.  Nine- 
tenths  of  an  average  Covent  Garden  audience  are  people 
who  care  nothing  for  music  but  only  wish  to  be  able  to 
tell  their  friends  and  country  cousins  that  they  occupied 
the  next  box  to  Lord  This  or  Lady  That.  It  is  a 
clientele  of  this  sort  that  enables  the  nefarious  Syndicate 
to  foist  what  operas  it  likes  upon  us  and  to  celebrate 
Coronation  year  with  a  programme  that  is  humiliating 
to  us  as  a  musical  nation. 

This  "  Golden  Girl  "  affair  is  poorer  and  less  effective 
than  "Madame  Butterfly"  on  account  of  its  comical 
ambition.  Since  Dvorak  tried  to  create  a  national 
music  for  the  unfortunate  Americans  by  working  up 
nigger  tunes  in  symphonic  form — nigger  tunes  that 
were  vile  corruptions  of  old  Puritan  psalm  tunes  and 
bawdy  melodies — there  has  been  nothing  so  grotesque  as 
the  music  of  Puccini's  latest  bid  for  popularity  and 
dollars.  Passage  after  passage  is  simply  "lifted" 
from  coon  songs  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  pas- 
sages are  the  most  enthusiastically  received.  Who 
composed  "  I  am  thinking  of  my  folk  in  the  home- 
stead "  ?  Really  I  don't  know;  but  one  thing  I  do 
know  :  it  was  not  Puccini.  I  heard  it  years  ago — long 
before  Puccini  had  discovered  America  to  be  the  land 
of  dollars.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  a  com- 
poser should  not  utilise  folk-songs  ;  but  I  suspect  this 
to  be  modern  imitation  of  tunes  not  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old  :  someone  must  have  played  a  trick  on 
Puccini.  At  times  these  tunes  are  used  with  disas- 
trously comic  effect.  It  is  curious  that  most  French  and 
German  persons  who  can  speak  our  language  at  all 
are  convinced  that  their  English  accent  is  perfect — argu- 
ment, demonstration  and  the  rest  are  wasted  on  them  : 
they  think  they  speak  our  tongue  better  than  we  do 
ourselves.  When  Dvorak  began  his  philanthropic 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  benighted  Americans  he  had 
no  doubt  whatever  that  what  he  saw  in  the  nigger  tunes 
was  the  "real  thing",  and  he  sent  out  to  the  world 
some  doggerel  music  the  themes  of  which  were  not  even 
genuine  nigger.  Puccini  has  done  the  same  trick  in  his 
"  Girl  "  ;  only  his  niggers  sing  with  an  Italian  accent, 
and  place  their  hands  on  their  hearts  as  all  rightly- 
trained  Italian  opera-singers  do,  instead  of  indulging  in 
wild  Slavonic  gesticulations  and  gutturals.  When  the 
music  is  not  bogus  African  it  is  Mascagni  and  Leon- 
cavallo with  a  number  of  extracts  rather  skilfully  taken 
out  of  "  Salome  ".  Evidently  Puccini  heard  that  master- 
piece of  thin  opera  with  delight — for  it  showed  him  a 
new  way  of  being  original.  Discords? — why,  he  could 
write  discords  as  readily  as  any  German  Strauss  ;  un- 
expected effects? — why,  he  could  unexpect  with  any 
man  living.  Only  a  foot-rule,  pen,  ink  and  paper  arc 
needed  to  construct  such  stuff  :  the  spaces  are  measured 
off  and  whenever  the  music  begins  to  flag  down  goes 
a  whack  for  the  drum,  or  some  discords  for  the  brass, 
or  some  consecutive  fifths  for  the  strings  in  their  top- 
most register.  It  is  all  easily  done  ;  and  I  conjecture 
that  Puccini  has  taken  so  long  to  write  his  "  Girl  "  not 
because  of  the  artistic  magnitude  of  the  task  but  because 
of  his  natural  tendency  to  take  life  easily. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  plot  of  the  opera  or  its 


music  in  detail  with  any  seriousness.  The  story  is 
frankly  idiotic.  Without  any  reason  beyond  the  whims 
of  a  prima  donna  the  most  absurd  incidents  take  place  ; 
and  on  account  of  those  whims  possibly  good  situa- 
tions— melodramatic  situations,  it  is  true — are  ruined. 
Life  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  Italian  composer 
for  the  theatre  must  be  a  very  funny  business.  The  story 
here  is  a  blood-and-thunder  and  sentimental  melodrama  ; 
but  the  librettists  have  decked  out  the  rough  gold- 
diggers  in  velvet  shorts  and  spangles.  Their  com- 
plexions are  immaculate  and  do  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
local  perfumer ;  their  manners  show  they  have  been 
to  a  first-class  school  of  deportment ;  their  high-bred 
sentiments  prove  them  to  be  assiduous  students  of  the 
penny  novelettes  adored  of  the  servant-girl  tribe.  In 
a  word,  the  whole  thing  is  false  to  life  ;  it  is  destitute  of 
any  but  the  most  elementary  art ;  the  words  and  music 
alike  are  sheer  rubbish  ;  and  the  Syndicate  has  got  a 
suitable  work  on  which  to  stake  its  chances  of  earning 
a  handsome  dividend. 

It  was  my  intention  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
music-hall  sketch  called  "  Suzanna's  Secret  "  ;  but  as  I 
have  nothing  pleasant  to  say  about  it.  and  as  to  say 
what  I  feel  and  think  about  it  would  involve  the  repetition 
of  what  I  have  just  said  of  two  other  operatic  muddlers, 
I  shall  hold  my  peace  for  the  present.  It  is  an  inept 
piece  of  work,  and  I  regret  the  time  spent  on  listening 
to  it. 


THE  THISTLE  CHAPEL  AND  THE  R.S.A. 

BY  his  visit  this  week  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
and  his  inauguration  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer's 
Chapel  of  the  Thistle  the  King  has  publicly  recognised 
two  events  of  unusual  artistic  moment.  After  a  long 
struggle  wherein  it  was  borne  up  and  carried  on  by 
the  tenacity  and  tact  of  its  President,  Sir  James 
Guthrie,  the  Scottish  Royal  Academy  this  summer 
opened  its  new  galleries,  an  achievement  representing 
more  than  the  actual  face  value  of  the  rooms,  which 
I  must  instantly  add  is  charming  and  distinguished. 
For  the  new  Academy  building  (aforetime  the  Royal 
Institution)  is  the  outward  sign  of  a  consistent  policy, 
pursued  unbrokenly  by  the  members  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  President ;  a  policy  of  rigorous  reform  and 
self-abnegation,  a  realisation  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
All  this  coming  genuinely  and  de  bonne  volonte  from 
an  Academy  seems  to  us  who  dwell  in  the  shadow  of 
Burlington  House,  is  not  incredible,  at  least  excep- 
tionally important.  The  other  event  honoured  by  the 
King's  presence  and  in  this  case  participation  was  the 
ceremonial  opening  of  the  Thistle  Chapel.  Founded 
in  1687  by  James  VI L,  the  most  ancient  and  most 
noble  Order  of  the  Thistle  has  waited  all  these  years 
for  its  private  fane  ;  the  Knights  of  S.  George  alone  of 
the  three  national  Orders  possessing  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  chivalric  purposes.  And  now  from  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Lorimer  and  his  craftsmen's  mastery  and  taste  a 
building  has  grown  up  worthy  the  knightly  glamour 
of  the  ancient  noble  Order,  and  one  in  which  we  recog- 
nise the  vital  spirit  and  the  craft  that  wedded  to  produce 
mediaeval  art.  This  manifestation  of  great  art  in  a  day 
when  great  art  is  regarded  as  having  perished  long  ago 
is  of  the  highest  national  significance. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  people  who  have  studied 
our  Royal  Academy  and  the  administration  of  the 
Chantrey  Fund  to  put  their  confidence  into  Academies  : 
they  are  sceptical  of  the  bona  fides  of  that  market.  To 
them  the  word  itself  has  a  conclusive  ring,  sounding 
privilege,  self-interest,  and  such  mercenary  words.  To 
them  an  Academy  exhibition  is  an  emporium  in  which 
pictures  are  displayed,  indecently  herded  on  the  walls, 
with  about  as  much  taste  as  one  discovers  in  the  show- 
rooms of  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  It  is  a  raucous 
mart,  whose  most  "  eligible  positions",  as  the  agents 
say,  are  the  preserves,  half  a  dozen  each,  of  the  members 
and  associates.  Furthermore,  the  devotion  to  an  ideal 
of  loyalty  revealed  by  the  catalogue  of  the  Chantrey  pur- 
ohases,  which  with  a  splendid  sense  of  duty  have  been 
made  almost  exclusively  from  members  of  this  privileged 
ring,  does   not  promote   the    idea  of   academic  dis- 
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intcrestedness.  Heme  the  words  I  used  descriptive 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  implying  a  sense  of  duty 
toothers,  self-effacement,  reform,  and  the  achievement 
of  well-designed  galleries  admirably  hung,  may  arouse 
scepticism. 

In  tlie  old  had  days  members  of  the  Northern  Academy 
had  practically  unlimited  rights  of  representation.  But 
during  Sir  James  Guthrie's  otliee  they  have  lopped 
them  off  until  to-day  no  member  may  exhibit  more  than 
three  works,  of  which  all  are  not  hung  upon  the  line. 
Substituting  for  indecent  competition  to  secure  adver- 
tisement by  weight  of  numbers  an  ideal  of  duty  to  the 
public  and  to  students,  the  members  seek  to  fill  with 
picked  work  invited  from  outside  the  space  they  other- 
wise might  occupy.  Thus  members  and  associates 
travel  abroad  to  bring  back  stimulating  works.  One  of 
these  this  summer,  the  beautiful  "  Jeune  Athlete  "  of 
a  young  French  sculptor,  M.  Larrive,  generally  un- 
known I  think  outside  Paris,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  In  such 
an  act  the  Academy  sees  a  consummation  of  its  ambi- 
tion that  Scottish  art  and  taste  shall  have  as  fine  a 
criterion  as  possible.  With  unusual  modesty  the 
academicians  seem  to  consider  the  view  that  their  own 
work  might  for  this  end  be  supplemented  from  abroad. 
If  I  add  that  in  the  present  exhibitions  are  included 
works  by  Bartholome,  Rodin,  Henri  Lavette,  Israels, 
M.  Maris,  Messrs.  Sargent,  Clausen  and  Orpen  the  high 
level  of  the  Academy's  endeavours  will  be  gauged. 

But  over  and  above  the  individual  merits  of  exhibitors, 
into  which  we  cannot  now  go,  is  the  value  the  new 
galleries  have  as  regards  their  structure  and  design, 
their  incidence  of  light,  and  the  space  given  to  each 
picture.  In  spite  of  opposition,  the  Academy  maintains 
that  a  high  standard  of  work,  in  a  distinguished  setting, 
is  the  prime  business  of  an  exhibition  rather  than  a 
casual  crowd  of  miserable  pictures  that  vitiate  the  good 
and  render  the  spectator  quite  unfit  for  any  enjoyment. 
His  lassitude  is  aggravated  in  our  Academy  by  the  dis- 
regard of  aesthetic  considerations  so  callously  displayed 
in  the  show-roomlike  structure  of  the  ill-proportioned 
and  glaringly  lit  galleries. 

Since  Whistler's  struggle  in  Suffolk  Street  no  such 
serious  effort  as  this  of  the  Scottish  Academy  has  been 
made  by  the  large  exhibitions  in  England.  It  has  fallen 
to  Scotland  to  rediscover  the  art  of  hanging  pictures 
with  taste  in  rooms  it  is  pleasant  to  be  in.  By  the 
simple  plan  of  treating  walls  as  screens,  round  whose 
ends  one  walks,  the  chief  difficulty  of  hanging  is  over- 
come— the  question  as  to  where  doorways  should  be 
placed.  The  usual  primitive  method  by  which  the  best 
positions  are  sacrificed  because  the  wall-centres  are 
hewn  out  to  make  passage  gaps  from  room  to  room 
can  be  fully  studied  at  Burlington  House  and  the  Tate 
Gallery.  The  tedious  vistas  of  those  extravagantly 
large,  high  rooms  are  replaced  in  the  Scottish  Academy 
by  charmingly  unexpected  glimpses,  gained  diagonally 
through  corners,  into  rooms  one  does  not  recognise,  so 
pleasantly  strange  is  the  perspective.  In  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  especially  is  felt  art  aesthetic  harmony  produced 
between  the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  the'  architect. 
Burlington  House  sculptures  are  put  anywhere,  in 
lobbies  or  lecture  rooms,  wherever,  in  short,  the  pictures 
have  not  spread.  For  bronze  and  marble  no  particular 
architectural  harmony  is  provided,  for  sculptors  no  en- 
vironment that  might  tempt  them  to  re-unite  their  art 
with  its  true  fellow  by  severing  it  from  pictorial  associa- 
tion. Towards  such  a  reconciliation  the  Sculpture  Hall 
at  Edinburgh  has  been  designed  ;  simply  austere,  grace- 
fully proportioned,  clear  lit  and  with  an'unusually  happv 
combination  of  textures  and  material.  Trulv  it  lightens 
and  gladdens  the  visitor,  sending  him  on  his  way 
attuned  into  the  galleries.  After  the  clea  r  purity  of  its 
light  and  colour  (the  walls  are  pale  biscuit,  the  natural 
colour  of  cut  stone,  and  the  low  domed  ceiling  resting 
on  a  chalk-white  frieze  in  fine  deep  cobalt),  the  inner 
rooms  are  low  in  tone  :  all  one  can  sav  against  them. 
An  atmosphere  of  leisured  dignitv  fills  'them,  and  sink- 
ing into  it  even  the  professional  picture  seer,  jaded  per- 
chance by  the  hot  night's  journey  down  from  London, 
inexpressibly  disillusioned  by  cycles  of  picture  shows, 


recaptures  his  lost  enthusiasm.  For  these  galleries  at 
once  so  dignified  and  pleasant,  so  well  proportioned  and 
so  gently  lit,  inestimably  enhance  the  well-spaced  pic- 
tures whose  number  is  all-sufficient,  and  reflect  the 
sincere  enthusiasm  and  high  purpose  wherewith  the 
Scotch  Academy;  accepts  a  national  responsibility. 

Upon  the  hill,  across  the  valley,  now  defiled  but  once 
so  pleasant,  Mr.  Lorimer's  Chapel  of  the  Thistle  stands, 
against  the  south-east  angle  of  S.  Giles'  Cathedral. 
On  Wednesday  the  King  held  there  the  first  investiture 
that  has  been  solemnised  in  the  Order's  private  sanc- 
tuary. The  shields  of  the  fourteen  Knights  made 
in  1687  and  1703  are  blazoned  on  the  roof;  in  the 
windows  the  arms  of  the  present  members.  Thus  by 
Fortune's  inscrutable  caprice  those  earliest  and  these 
latest  Knights  are  honoured  above  their  intermediate 
fellows  by  permanent  association  with  the  fabric  of  the 
Chapel.  And  than  any  more  honoured  will  be  the  young 
Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  whose  zeal  and  generosity- 
have  given  to  his  Order  and  to  Scotland  this  rich  work 
of  Art.  We  cannot  doubt  that  if  they  have  the  chance 
his  brother  Knights  will  -manifest  the  Order's  gratitude 
by  dedicating  to  Lord  Leven  and  Melville  glass  for  the 
Cathedral  window  that,  now  abutting  on  the  ante- 
chapel  roof,  might  in  injudicious  hands  prove  discordant 
to  their  building. 

The  chapel  of  an  Order  of  Chivalry  is  the  theatre  of 
splendid  and  select  ceremonies,  the  especial  temple  of 
an  aristocratic  sect  whose  inception  lies  far  back  in 
glamorous  conditions.  It  is  no  ordinary  undertaking, 
on  all-fours  with  Garden  City  churches.  An  atmosphere 
that  shall  take  in  immemorial  associations,  that  shall 
inspire  the  performance  nowadays  of  ancient  ceremonial 
with  something  of  the  old  deep  spirit  is  indispensable. 
Quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  harmony  with  old 
S.  Giles',  Mr.  Lorimer's  choice  of  Gothic  was  instinc- 
tively right  and  obvious.  But  it  is  another  business,  as 
well  we  know,  to  succeed  with  Gothic.  More  than  accu- 
rate copying  of  good  examples  is  needed  and  much  more 
than  mechanical  repetition  of  mannerisms  and  excesses. 
To  succeed  the  artist  must  discover  in  himself  living 
enthusiasm  and  understanding  which  alone  breathe  life 
into  execution.  In  every  detail  of  Mr.  Lorimer's  design 
and  his  assistants'  performance  the  vital  spirit  of  the 
Gothic  is  manifested,  because  his  aim  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  mediaeval  builders  ;  their  inspiration  in  truth, 
not  they,  inspired  him. 

As  theirs  so  his  sympathy  with  wood  and  stone  pre- 
vents abuse  of  materials  ;  as  they  went  to  Nature  for 
their  ornament,  so  Mr.  Lorimer  has  designed  his  great 
clustered  bosses  and  the  carving  of  the  oak  stalls  and 
canopies  from  growing  plants  and  trees.  His  little 
angel  figures,  though  perfectly  Gothic  in  spirit,  are 
none  the  less  conceptions  of  our  day.  Hence  in  place 
of  imitating  conventional  ornament,  Mr.  Lorimer  and 
his  craftsmen,  the  brothers  Clow  and  Mr.  Hayes,  have 
enspirited  their  work  with  the  rich  and  loving  invention 
that  the  best  Gothic  so  wonderfully  reveals.  And  as  in 
feeling  so  in  execution.  The  mediaeval  understanding 
of  material  lives  in  this  new  building.  Wood  carving 
and  stone  carving  in  those  old  examples  never  lost  con- 
tact with  the  primary  nature  and  shape  of  the  material 
— the  log  or  slab,  or  the  massive  quarried  block.  In 
decadent  specimens  wood  carving  might  be  metal  or 
wire  work,  marble  filigree  or  soap.  In  this  Chape? 
with  the  delicate  crusted  carving  of  the  stalls  and 
canopies,  that  pierce  upwards  to  the  knightly  Achieve- 
ment— the  Sword,  the  Coronet,  the  gleaming  Helmet 
and  the  Mantling,  there  is  no  detail  so  small  but  that  it 
is  large  in  feeling,  no  handling  however  sensitive  that 
has  lost  the  strong  nature  of  wood.  Honourably  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Lorimer's  great  work  must  be  Messrs. 
Strachan  and  Louis  Davis,  whose  are  the  stained  glass 
windows.  In  their  work  too  we  see  the  medieval  regard 
for  the  true  function  of  material ;  so  that  their  windows 
rely  for  their  effect  on  the  crystal  qualities  of  glass,  on 
its  rich  burning  glow  and  lucence  rather  than  on  what 
can  be  achieved  by  painting  pallid  illustrations  on  glass 
instead  of  canvases. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  THEATRES. 

PERHAPS  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
theatrical  season  now  at  a  close  is  the  success  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  play  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Already  it 
has  passed  the  hundred  nights  which  distinguish  the 
average  failure  from  a  moderate  success.  The  Little 
Theatre  is  not  a  big  theatre  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  did  not 
write  his  play  for  a  big  theatre.  He  wrote  an  easy  play 
for  a  little  theatre  ;  and  in  every  way  it  has  been  a 
fortunate  enterprise.  Nor  is  this  success  by  any  means 
entirely  due  to  clever  management,  impudent  advertise- 
ment, or  to  Mr.  Shaw's  irrelevant  drollery  about  the 
critics.  All  these  things  doubtlessly  helped  on  the 
play  at  the  start  :  the  pretence  of  anonymity,  in  particu- 
lar, was  a  splendid  advertisement.  But  it  is  "  Fanny's 
First  Play  "  which  has  succeeded.  It  is  Mr.  Shaw's 
best  effort  since  "  John  Bull  "  and  "  Major  Barbara  ". 
There  is  a  vein  of  shrewd  observation  and  tolerant 
humanity  in  this  little  play  which  has  been  in  eclipse 
during  Mr.  Shaw's  debate  and  conversation  period  of 
the  last  few  years.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  these  re- 
flexions are  not  quite  consistent  with  what  I  wrote  of 
ihe  play  on  its  first  production.  Naturally  the  excellent 
foolery  as  to  the  critics  was  the  thing  that  amused  one 
most  at  a  first  hearing.  But  that,  after  all,  was  a  small 
trade-union  matter,  mainly  to  be  enjoyed  by  members 
of  the  Authors'  Club.  The  play  itself  is  the  thing ;  and 
beyond  doubt  the  success  of  this  production  is  due  to  a 
temporary  occupation  of  Mr.  Shaw  as  social 
prophet.  There  is  a  quality  almost  of  mellowness  in 
"  Fanny's  First  Play  ".  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  merely  clever  : 
almost  he  is  wise.  Certainly  he  takes  himself  and  his 
message  less  seriously,  and  is  for  this  reason  more 
tolerable  for  the  unconverted. 

The  success  of  "  Fanny's  First  Play  "  is  a  key  to  the 
secret  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  whole 
season.  The  plays  which  have  succeeded  have  been, 
of  their  kind,  the  best  plays.  To  grudge  Mr.  Haddon 
Chambers  the  success  of  his  play  at  Wyndham's 
Theatre  would  be  fierce,  unlovely  pedantry.  It  is  not 
original  and  revolutionary  work,  but  it  has  succeeded 
by  merit — the  species  of  merit  I  indicated  at  the  time 
of  its  production  as  of  the  surest  and  safest  kind.  It 
is  the  best  all-round  "human  "  play  of  the  season. 
"  The  Witness  for  the  Defence  "  is  another  case  of  a 
play  whose  quality  guaranteed  the  producer  against  a 
conspicuous  failure.  It  was  a  good  story,  quite  agree- 
ably told.  It  was  many  degrees  better  in  more  than 
one  respect  than  the  plays  which  conspicuously  failed. 

W  hat  were  the  really  egregious  failures?  Perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  of  them  all  was  a  play  I  noticed 
a  few  weeks  ago  as  "  The  Worst-  Play  in  London  ". 
This  is  encouraging.  Another  c  omparative  failure  was 
"  One  of  the  Dukes  ",  a  comedy  at  the  Playhouse — the 
supremest  example  we  have  had  this  season  of  the  vul- 
garity of  the  humour  which  the  British  public  is  sup- 
posed to  want  by  managers  who  have  nothing  better  to 
give  them.  The  results  of  this  season  have,  in  fact, 
proved  at  least  one  proposition  whose  truth  might  very 
well  be  inferred  a  priori.  It  is  a  hopeless  business  for 
managers  to  play  down  to  their  public.  The  public  are 
not  quite  so  stupid  as  one  would  imagine  from  what  is 
frequently  offered  them.  They  are  not  as  a  body 
supremely  gifted.  They  are  not  alert  for  the  best,  or 
in  the  least  capable  of  appreciating  great  work,  until  it 
has  been  advertised  and  recommended  to  them  by  people 
whose  business  it  is,  or  should  be,  to  bring  it  to  their 
notice.  But  they  have  a  wonderfully  keen  instinct  for 
the  author  or  entertainer  who  plays  with  them.  They 
will  swallow  any  amount  of  bad  work  ;  but  they  will 
not  allow  bad  faith.  An  author  who  deliberately  sets 
out  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Hall  Cainc  will 
have  no  chance  whatever,  though  he  may  have  three 
limes  Mr.  Caine's  intelligence  and  gift  for  writing. 
Mr.  Caine  succeeds  because  his  bad  stuff  is  the  best  he 
can  do.  If  managers  in  their  choice  of  plays  were  to 
think  only  of  merit,  and  let  the  popular  appeal  go  hang, 
they  would  more  often  please  than  they  do  by  their  vain 
endeavours  to  give  people  what  they  want. 

The  present  season  has  mainly  been  one  of  experi- 


ment. This  is  extremely  encouraging.  Managers 
have  been  doing  the  most  unaccountable  things  ever 
since  Mr.  Frohman  experimented  with  Repertory  at  the 
Duke  of  York's  theatre.  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  has  ranged 
from  Dostoievski  to  conventional  and  spectacular  melo- 
drama. His  very  droll  and  original  season  of  manage- 
ment can  only  be  matched  by  the  enterprises  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Trench  at  the  Haymarket.  To  have  had  the 
name  of  Mr.  Charles  McEvoy  on  a  London  playbill  is 
all  to  the  good  ;  but  what  strange  catholicity  of  mind 
can  have  included  Sardou  with  Mr.  McEvoy  in  a  single 
season? — not  to  mention  Lord  Dunsany.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  restlessness  and  state 
of  flux  of  the  drama  to-day  in  the  staging  by  some  of 
the  best  managers  of  plays  which  implicitly  satirise  the 
accepted  modes.  Putting  aside  "The  Green  Ele- 
phant", which  I  still  insist' on  regarding  as  a  joke,  we 
have  had  within  a  few  months  "  The  Eccentric  Lord 
Comberdene  ",  and  yet  another  revival  of  "  The  Import- 
ance of  Being  Earnest  ".  The  first  of  these  plays 
missed  being  completely  successful  not  on  account  of  its 
type,  but  because  Mr.  Carton  did  not  quite  come  off  in 
dealing  with  it.  In  their  more  obvious  way  "  The 
Follies  ",  too,  are  making  excellent  use  of  the  spirit 
of  mockery  in  which  the  more  conventional  forms  of 
play  are  being  written  and  received.  There  are  touches 
of  genuine  satire  in  many  of  their  burlesques,  and  the 
points  are  always  taken  with  immense  delight.  A 
readiness  in  the  public  to  make  game  of  the  kind  of 
drama  which  is  supposed  to  satisfy  and  delude  them  into 
receiving  it  as  the  genuine  thing  is  distinctly  a  sign  of 
health.  No  one,  for  instance,  could  be  completely  taken 
in  by  "  Inconstant  George  "  who  had  seen  and  laughed 
at  the  potted  version  of  Mr.  Pellissier.  One  of  these 
days  I  shall  write  of  Mr.  Pellissier  and  his  work  at  the 
Apollo  ;  but  it  seems  necessary  to  wait  till  he  gives  up  the 
bad  and  extremely  unlovely  habit  of  masquerading  as 
an  unwieldy  woman.  This  is  enough  to  spoil  the  best 
of  evenings  at  the  Apollo. 

Beyond  the  true  province  of  West  End  theatres  the 
restlessness  and  confusion  of  this  present  period  is 
almost  embarrassing.  Except  that  we  have  had  no 
new  play  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  ("  Rococco  "  was  a 
temporary  lapse)  there  has  been  some  of  everything  and 
of  every  quality.  Ibsen  with  a  Russian  accent ;  Maeter- 
linck, censored  and  uncensored  ;  Henry  James  (this  was, 
really,  the  play  of  the  season)  ;  Anton  Tchekow  (very 
dubiously  received  by  the  Stage  Society  audience,  which 
seemed  vastly  to  prefer  Mr.  Fernald).  Then  there  are 
New  Players  and  Pioneer  Players — they  may  be  the 
same  people  :  it  is  so  very  confusing.  There  is 
a  Rehearsal  Theatre  somewhere ;  and  somewhere 
else — in  Kensington,  I  believe,  but  at  any  rate 
somewhere  between  London  and  Paris — there  is 
a  little  French  theatre ;  the  Kaiser's  favourite 
play  has  just  been  performed  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre  ; 
and  we  have  had  not  long  ago  at  Notting  Hill  some  very 
serious  and  determined  people  from  Manchester;  and,' 
of  course,  there  were  the  Irish  Players.  One  can  go 
on  like  this  indefinitely  ;  but  the  list  as  it  stands  is  long 
enough  to  carry  the  burden  of  this  article.  The  public, 
which  is  at  present  altogether  uncertain  as  to  what  it 
really  wants,  clearly  does  not  want  a  great  deal  that  is 
offered.  We  undoubtedly  want  some  good  plays,  and 
we  have  positively  no  idea  where  they  are  coming  from. 

'   '  "  P-  J-" 

CHARITY. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

CHARITY  ",  said  the   Consul,   "  is  often  quite 
unreasoning  "  ;  he  paused  and  added,  "  but  so 
is  love,  and  the  two  things  are  one." 

In  the  old  Moorish  house,  built  for  hot  weather,  the 
cold  was  glacial,  and  we  had  drawn  the  dinner-table 
into  a  corner  to  avoid  a  leak,  from  which  the  water, 
filtering  through  the  roof,  dropped  in  a  chalky  stream. 
Long,  milky-looking  glasses  swung  from  the  ceiling  in 
brass  chains,  and  in  them,  floating  upon  oil,  burned 
wicks  that  gave  a  fantastic  light  that  cast  black  shadows 
on  the  horseshoe  arches  of  the  patio.    Curved  flint-lockc 
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booped  with  brass,  with  crooked  stocks  Inlaid  with  ivory, 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  Moorish  dashers,  shaped  like 
scimitars,  and  bays  with  fringes^  like  those  an  Indian 
wears  upon  his  mocassins.  Howls  of  Fez  pottery  stood 
here  and  there,  and  on  the  tables  and  the  chairs  were 
heaped  up  books  and  papers,  with  all  the  flotsam  and  the 
jetsam  that  a  solitary  man  living  far  off  from  kith  and 
kin  collects  and  clings  to,  striving  to  fill  the  void  in  his 
life  with  something  tangible. 

Outside,  the  rain  descended  pitilessly,  turning  the 
narrow  lanes  to  muddy  streams,  upon  whose  current 
floated  orange-peel,  dead  rats  and  heads  and  feet  of 
fowls. 

The  call  to  pjiayers  boomed  like  a  foghorn  from  a 
ship  bound  in  fog,  and  seemed  as  if  it  summoned  up  a 
watch  reluctant  to  turn  out  and  go  aloft. 

The  Consul,  impervious  to  cold,  after  the  fashion  of 
all  those  accustomed  to  the  life  in  a  warm  climate,  where 
damp  and  wet  are  almost  welcome  after  the  summer's 
heat,  seemed  to  consider  that  his  guests  shivered  for 
fun,  or  as  in  protest  against  that  which  every  reason- 
able man  endured  without  a  murmur  as  sent  from  God, 
put  his  feet  up  upon  a  chair  and  said,  "  Yes,  charity  is 
sometimes  an  unreasoning  or  an  unreasonable  thing  ". 

The  listeners  drew  their  greatcoats  round  them  and 
waited  for  his  tale,  knowing  he  was  a  man  who,  being 
thrown  upon  himself  and  having  nothing  else  to  study 
but  the  Moors,  observed  them  as  an  ornithologist  might 
study  some  strange  bird.  Cursing  the  people  every 
day  for  their  unlikeness  to  himself  and  his  ideals,  he 
had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  them  in  his  long 
residence  in  the  forlorn  post  to  which  the  Foreign  Office 
had  condemned  him  that  he  could  scarcely  have  existed 
amongst  other  folk  or  in  another  place. 

Raising  his  voice,  he  called  out  "  Mokh,  oh  Mokh  "  ; 
and  when  a  little  negro  boy  appeared,  rubbing  his  eyes 
with  sleep,  he  told  him  to  bring  whisky  and  then  go 
off  to  bed.  "  I  bought  the  little  devil",  said  the 
Consul,  and  then,  remembering  his  position,  added,  "  I 
mean  his  mother  gave  him  to  me  in  the  last  outbreak 
of  the  smallpox  when  they  all  died  like  flies.  I  used  to 
vaccinate  'em  with  some  stuff  I  got  across  from  Gib.  ; 
but  still  it  didn't  seem  to  do  much  good,  for  they 
kept  dying  off  so  fast  that  we  could  scarcely  bury  'em. 
Just  about  as  much  good  to  have  done  'em  with  trade 
gin,  for  don't  you  see  there  was  no  way  of  keeping 
'em  in  the  least  clean,  and  that's  what  does  the  job." 
,We  listened  to  his  theories  on  therapeutics  with  the 
attention  that  good  citizens  accord  to  those  in  office, 
and  then  he  wandered  back  again  to  where  he  had 
begun. 

The  more  I  live  amongst  the  Moors,  the  less  I 
understand  'em.  At  times  I  think  I  have  the  key  of 
the  enigma,  and  then  I  seem  to  lose  it,  and  find  myself 
forced  up  against  a  wall.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  have 
no  feeling,  and  then  just  when  you  think  they  are  hardly  ) 
human,  they'll  turn  right  round  and  do  something  that 
a  white  man  would  never  think  of  doing,  that  leaves 
you  wondering  at  them.    I'll  tell  you  of  a  case." 

Outside  the  wind  still  whistled,  and  the  water  running 
down  the  street,  roared  like  a  mountain  burn.  Light- 
ing a  cheroot,  which  he  did  at  the  thinner  end,  ex- 
plaining to  us  that  no  one  who  had  been  in  India  ever 
did  otherwise,  he  thought  a  little. 

We  huddled  round  the  stove,  on  which  occasionally 
great  drops  fell  from  the  roof  with  a  sharp  hissing 
sound. 

The  Consul  came  back  to  his  theme  slowly,  just  as 
a  ship  appears  to  hesitate  a  little  after  she  is  put 
about,  before  her  sails  draw  and  she  is  brought  up  to 
her  course. 

Speaking  in  that  constrained  and  as  if  perfunctory 
way  in  which  so  many  cultivated  Englishmen  express 
themselves,  through  dread  of  being  natural,  he  struck 
into  his  tale. 

"  During  that  outbreak  of  the  smallpox,  in  which  I 
bought,  I  mean  acquired,  that  little  devil  Mokh,  there 
was  a  thing  I  saw  that  stirred  me  up  a  little." 

The  Consul  looked  so  hard  to  stir,  that  we  involun- 
tarily smiled.  He  saw  it,  and  remarked,  "  Yes,  it  was 
curious.    You  know,  the  Moors  often  appear  cruel  to 


us,  and  we  to  them.  For  instance,  if  when  I  stray 
about  the  town  I  find  a  Starving  dog  with  a  leg  broken, 
my  impulse  is  to  shool  it,  to  put  it  out  of  pain.  A  Moor 
thinks  SUCh  an  act  but  little  short  of  murder,  for  he 
holds  that  as  long  as  there  is  life,  hope  lingers,  and 
Allah  holds  the  keys  of  life  and  death,  and  it  is  impious 
to  unlock  or  close,  but  when  he  wishes  it.  Well,  just 
at  the  corner  of  this  street  there  lived  a  widow  woman. 
She  had  a  boy,  at  that  time  about  twelve,  a  little  ill- 
conditioned  wretch  he  seemed  to  me,  dirty  and  wild, 
and  with  a  scabby  head  that  turned  my  stomach  when 
I  looked  at  it.  Of  course  he  was  his  mother's  joy,  for 
mothers,  Christian  or  Moorish,  are  alike,  just  as  alike 
as  cows  ". 

We  said  "  Oh  oh  ",  although  we  knew  that  he  was 
right,  and  he  resumed.  "  Well,  little  Abd-er-Rahman, 
with  his  scabby  head  and  dirty  clothes,  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  treasure  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Sometimes  he  used 
to  hold  my  horse,  and  though  I  told  him  never  to  tie  him 
by  the  reins,  I  usually  found  him  with  the  reins  buckled 
to  the  grating  of  a  window,  and  the  boy  fast  asleep. 
Naturally  when  I  mounted  he  used  to  hold  the  stirrup, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  put  his  weight  upon  it  he  used  to 
pull  the  horse's  head  away  from  me,  so  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  mount.  What  he  and  his  mother 
lived  upon  was  a  marvel  even  to  me,  accustomed  to 
the  Moors.  Their  house  was  bare,  so  I  was  told,  for 
naturally  I  never  was  inside  it,  but  clean,  though  I 
suppose  not  over  sanitary.  In  fact,  a  place  the  small- 
pox or  any  other  epidemic  was  certain  to  invade.  The 
Moors,  you  know,  take  no  precautions.  All  is  in 
God's  hands.  He  will  send  smallpox  or  withhold  it, 
as  it  pleaseh  Him,  for  they  believe  in  Him,  just  as  in 
England  we  believe  in  doctors,  and  as  unreasoningly. 

"The  widow's  boy  played  about  as  usual  with 
the  other  boys.  One  day  I  saw  him  with  his  friends, 
playing  at  a  funeral,  as  boys  in  Spain  all  play  at  bull- 
fighting. One  child  was  laid  upon  a  board,  with  four 
to  carry  him.  The  way  those  little  devils  sang  the 
chant  the  Arabs  use  was  wonderful  to  hear.  Born 
actors  are  the  Moors  ;  but  then  the  funerals  went  down 
our  street  a  dozen  times  a  day. " 

The  Consul  lit  another  of  his  long  cheroots,  and 
added  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice  :  "I  used  to  go  into 
their  houses,  and  see  the  bodies.  .  .  .  No,  not  afraid  a 
bit.  I  don't  know  why.  It  used  to  seem  to  me  it  was 
impossible  to  catch  infection  from  a  Moor,  and  then, 
in  times  like  that,  even  their  faith  softens  a  little,  and 
a  kind  word  cheers  them,  just  as  it  would  ourselves. 
One  day  Jelali — that's  my  head  man,  you  know,  saddles 
my  horse  and  goes  to  market  .  .  .  cheats  me,  of  course, 
but  won't  allow  anyone  else  to  do  it — came  in  and  said 
that  a  poor  woman  wished  to  see  me  at  the  door.  I 
went  to  see  her,  and  she,  catching  me  by  the  hand,  said, 
'  Consul,  I  take  refuge  with  you  ;  my  son  has  caught 
the  plague  '.  Of  course  I  went  with  her,  taking  some 
medicines  with  me,  just  to  satisfy  her.  Her  son  lay 
on  the  floor  upon  a  blanket,  a  mass  of  blotches,  livid 
and  horrible.  He  moaned  a  little  now  and  then,  but 
was  already  dying,  as  I  saw  at  the  first  glance.  His 
mother  told  me  that  a  day  or  two  ago  he  had  come 
in  feverish,  and  she,  thinking  it  nothing,  had  sent  him 
down  to  bathe.  When  he  returned  he  had  been  worse, 
then  got  delirious,  and  before  midnight  was  as  I  saw 
him,  only  a  mass  of  sores.  Merely  to  quiet  her,  I 
took  a  spoon  and,  opening  his  mouth,  tried  to  force 
down  his  throat  a  little  laudanum." 

The  Consul  paused,  and  made  a  movement  with  his 
hands  as  of  involuntary  disgust,  as  if  some  detail  of 
the  boy's  deathbed  had  occurred  to  him,  and  then  went 
on  again. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  black,  bloated  little  corpse  as 
Abd-er-Rahman's  when  I  left  his  mother's  house  just 
about  daylight,  or  such  a  dreary-looking  place  as  their 
one  mud-floored  room,  with  the  boy's  body  lying  on 
the  ragged  blankets,  and  his  mother  swaying  to  and 
fro,  stupid  with  misery.  I  tell  you  I  went  home,  and 
had  a  good  stiff  tot  of  whisky,  not  that  I  was  afraid 
of  the  infection,  but  because  the  thing  had  stirred  me 
up  a  little,  as  I  told  you  when  I  began  the  tale.  Next 
day  there  was  a  lot  of  bother  in  the  office,  an  English 
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ship  had  got  ashore  close  to  Martin,  the  port  you  know, 
and  the  captain  came  and  bullied  me  about  the  want  of 
lights  and  the  defective  charts. 

With  one  thing  and  another  I  forgot  about  the  boy. 
You  see  there  were  so  many  dying  in  the  place  a 
fellow  scarcely  had  the  time  to  think,  and  it  slipped, 
somehow,  clean  out  of  my  head.  However,  one  day, 
as  I  was  going  for  a  walk,  I  passed  a  tailor  sitting  sew- 
ing at  his  work.  Upon  his  knees  was  spread  a  piece  of 
fine  brocade,  that  stuff  the  Moors  in  old  times  used 
to  make  in  Fez,  with  gold  threads  running  through  the 
tissue  so  thickly  that  the  thing  would  almost  stand  if 
you  but  stuck  it  up  on  edge.  In  the  old  days  in  Spain 
they  called  it  guexi,  but  nowadays  even  the  name  is 
lost,  for  the  Moors,  as  you  know,  care  nothing  for 
the  past.  When  I  clapped  eyes  upon  it,  I  remembered 
that  for  a  month  or  two  I  had  bargained  for  it  with 
the  man,  and  could  not  bring  him  to  my  price. 

"  I  spoke  to  him,  and  then  after  a  word  or  two 
about  the  progress  of  the  plague,  the  doings  of  the 
Government  in  Fez,  and  things  of  that  kind,  just  to  dis- 
tract him  from  the  subject,  I  said  quite  carelessly,  '  Ten 
dollars  for  the  piece  '. 

"  He  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  '  Consul  ',  he  said, 
4  this  piece  of  guexi,  as  you  say  that  it  was  called  in 
Spain,  is  not  for  you,  or  any  other  Roman.'  He  called 
me  Roman,  not  to  say  Xazarene,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  a  contemptuous  method  of  address  amongst 
Mohamedans. 

"  I  asked  him  why,  and  he  rejoined,  half  smiling  as 
he  spoke,  '  Because  you  Romans  have  no  belief  in  God, 
or  His  omnipotence. 

"  '  Consul,  when  little  Abd-er-Rahman  died,  may 
God  remit  the  balance  of  your  sins  for  what  you  did  for 
him,  his  mother  came  to  me. 

"  '  "  Oh,  father  of  the  awl  ",  she  said  to  me,  "  my 
son  is  dead.  God  willed  it  so,  and  also  that  I  should 
be  poor,  and  I  have  not  anything  in  my  possession  fit 
for  a  winding-sheet."  I  too  was  poor,  but  then  as 
now  I  had  upon  my  knees  this  piece  of  old  brocade. 

"  '  "  Take  it,  I  said,  and  wrap  it  round  the  body  of 
your  son,  as  he  lies  on  the  bier,  upon  his  journey  to 
the  cemetery.  Then  bring  it  back  to  me,  and  thus 
your  son  will  journey  through  the  streets,  in  a  befitting 
style."  She  thanked  me,  snatching  at  my  hand  to 
kiss  it,  which  I  prevented,  knowing  good  manners,  and 
in  due  time  returned  the  winding-sheet. 

"  '  Consul  ',  he  said,  '  I  trust  in  Allah  ',  and  I  took 
him  and  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  as  I  pass  him  now 
and  then  as  he  sits  sewing  at  his  work  we  look  at  one 
another,  but  seldom  speak,  except  a  formal  '  la  pas  ' 
as  I  pass  upon  my  way.  You  see  we  understand  each 
other."  .  .  . 

The  Consul  stopped,  and  as  we  rose  to  go  he  shouted 
loudly  to  his  man  to  bring  a  lantern,  but  no  one  answered 
him,  for  they  had  slipped  away  to  bed,  leaving  him 
all  alone  as  usual  in  his  bat-infested  house,  in  the  dark 
narrow  lane.  As  we  strolled  stumbling  back  to  the  hotel 
the  rain  had  stopped,  and  a  few  fleecy  clouds  went  racing 
through  the  sky.  Before  the  Basha's  house  the  guards 
were  sleeping  muffled  in  their  jelabs,  and  snoring  lustily. 

When  we  emerged  upon  the  broad  fiddn  the  moon 
had  risen,  and  from  a  side  street  issued  a  wedding 
party,  dancing  and  firing  a  stray  shot  or  two. 

Their  lanterns  swung  about,  just  as  a  ship's  mast- 
head light  seems  to  swing,  as  the  long  rollers  of  the 
north-west  trades  catch  her  a  little  just  abaft  the  beam, 
their  bearers  looking  like  a  band  of  Capuchins,  in  their 
white,  pointed  hoods. 


EVENSONG  AT  ETON. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  was  by  a  fortunate  chance  that  as  I  turned  in  under 
the  Tudor  archway  I  heard  a  murmur  of  harmony 
coming  from  the  chapel.  It  followed  me  through  the 
school,  and  haunted  me  in  the  fields  by  the  river,  and 
finally  drew  me  back  within  the  portals  of  what  I 
suppose  is  one  of  the  finest  Perpendicular  buildings  in 
the  world.  A  friend  had  brought  me  to  show  me  the 
school,  which  I  had  never  properly  seen ;  the  quad- 


rangles and  buildings  were  for  the  moment  empty  and 
deserted;  and  we  were  free  to  admire  at  our  leisure 
that  glorious  rose-coloured  facade  of  purest  Henry  VII. 
that  fronts  you  on  your  first  entering  in  at  the  gate. 
We  wandered  about  through  the  corridors  and  halls  of 
those  older  buildings  which  are  so  worn  with  successive 
rivers  of  young  life,  so  weighted  with  tradition  and 
steeped  in  personal  history  as  to  be  eloquent  in  them- 
selves, even  when  thus  empty  and  idle,  of  all  the 
millions  of  human  destinies  that  have  been  governed 
and  influenced  by  the  ideas  implanted  there.  And  when 
we  went  into  that  famous  Upper  School,  the  panelling  of 
which  is  fretted  and  pierced  to  an  appearance  of  fine 
lace  by  the  thousands  of  names  that  are  carved  on  it, 
I  felt  that  I  was  at  a  point  very  near  the  heart  of  the 
England  of  the  historian.  The  material  squalor  of  the 
room,  and  its  worn  and  splintered  desks  and  forms,  were 
in  fine  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  the  fame  that  has 
proceeded  from  it;  and  the  names  carved  on  the  panels, 
names  of  those  whose  voices  will  echo  down  the  avenues 
of  Time,  and  names  of  one's  own  familiar  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  to-day,  made  a  silent  appeal  that  was 
none  the  less  eloquent  because  it  was  obvious.  To  carve 
one's  name  in  wood  is  no  great  thing  ;  to  have  it  written 
here,  a  record  for  some  considerable  part  of  Time,  is 
to  stand  committed  to  something  that  may  become  either 
an  enduring  honour  or  an  enduring  reproach.  One 
could  not,  standing  in  this  hall,  help  wishing  that  Eton 
were  less  associated  than  it  is  in  the  minds  of  everyday 
people  with  the  jealous  privileges  of  a  single  class.  I 
have  no  personal  part  or  inheritance  in  its  traditions,  and 
yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  stood  here  on  ground 
that  is  common  to  every  Englishman  ;  and  that  Eton,  like 
Windsor  across  the  river,  is  less  the  property  of  the 
passing  generation  that  inhabits  it  than  of  the  whole 
race  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world. 

And  the  feeling  deepened  as  we  passed  out  through 
the  courtyard  into  the  playing-fields  beyond.  They  were 
all  silent  and  empty  now  in  the  Sunday  evening  sun- 
shine ;  but  I  had  heard  only  the  day  before  the  shouts  of 
victory  at  Lord's,  and  there  seemed  to  be  echoes  every- 
where. And  from  the  blaze  of  the  masters'  garden 
to  the  shade  of  the  last  tree  in  the  last  field,  one  walked 
through  territory  as  national  and  as  significant  of  what 
is  common  to  the  whole  race  as  Trafalgar  Square  or 
Whitehall.  Across  the  gentle  river  lay  Windsor 
Castle  ;  it  turns  a  feudal  frown  on  every  other  side,  but 
on  Eton  it  seems  to  smile  down  in  a  friendly  way  as 
upon  a  younger  brother  ;  and  although  both  have  in- 
spired some  famous  sayings  and  not  a  little  elegant 
poetry,  they  had  for  me  on  that  quiet  afternoon  a  signifi- 
cance no  more  awful  and  no  less  intimate  than  that 
of  the  village  green  and  church  in  any  English  village 
— so  safe  and  quiet,  so  typical  of  things  that  become 
what  they  are  by  slow  and  silent  growth,  and  remain 
what  they  are  because  of  their  inherent  correspondence 
with  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  the  people.  And  as 
the  playing-fields  of  any  public  school  are  its  true  centre, 
where  emulation,  undirected  by  pastors  and  masters, 
conducts  its  struggles  in  a  truly  republican  spirit,  so 
one  could  hardly  feel  surprised  that  the  victories  gained 
here  are  sometimes  more  highly  valued  than  those  of 
the  class-room,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  have  fur- 
nished certain  high  trumpet  notes  of  martial  inspiration 
more  deeply  stirring  than  any  heard  by  the  fountains  of 
Helicon,  or  echoed  on  the  twin  peaks  of  Parnassus. 

But  the  snatch  of  harmony  heard  as  we  had  passed 
the  entrance  drew  us  back  there,  up  the  worn  stone 
steps,  and  within  the  doors  of  the  chapel.  _  The  service 
was  nearly  over,  and  a  resonant  voice  was  intoning  that 
group  of  prayers  which  is  the  Compline  of  the  English 
Church.  The  screen  was  like  a  proscenium,  through 
which  the  drama  and  actors  could  be  seen  as  on  a  stage. 
One  could  distinguish  hardly  any  features  save  those  of 
the  Head  and  Provost.  The  rest  was  an  impression 
of  boyhood,  youth  and  adolescence,  very  sensitive,  very 
thrilling ;  for  here  within  the  great  stone  building  was 
the  lively  pulse  and  blood  of  Eton;  here,  within  the 
sanctuary  designed  to  commemorate  the  eternal  Sab- 
bath, was  a  select  company  of  youth  eloquent  of  the 
movement,  life  and  warfare  of  the  world  to-day.  The 
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pravcrs  flowed  on  to  an  end,  followed  by  a  harmony  of 
voices  and  organ  in  which  the  choir  and  the  school  alter- 
nated; this  ended,  the  blessing-  was  given.  A  brief 
pause,  a  ripple  of  movement  down  the  long  ranks,  and 
broad  waves  of  sound  tilled  the  vaulted  space  w  hile  I  tit- 
hoir  came  out  under  the  screen,  followed  by  the  clergy. 
With  the  departure  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  the  cathe- 
dral associations  vanished;  one  was  simply  at  school 
again.  After  the  clergy  came  the  Head  .Master,  then  the 
Provost ;  and  as  this  august  procession  passed  me  I  felt 
the  old  awe  of  twenty  years  ago  which  no  schoolboy  ever 
quite  forgets.  There  is  no  majesty  so  isolated  and  im- 
placable as  that  of  the  Head  Master.  Kings,  judges, 
field-marshals,  admiral  one  may  meet  in  after  life,  and 
never  be  in  doubt  that  they  are,  after  all,  common  clay  ; 
but  what  the  King  is  to  his  lowest  subject,  the  judge  to 
the  criminal,  the  field-marshal  to  the  common  soldier, 
and  the  admiral  to  a  cook's  mate — all  these  and  more 
is  the  typical  Head  to  the  small  boy,  and  especially  to 
the  idle  small  boy.  I  remembered  the  uncompromising 
directness,  the  glittering  eye,  the  frozen  smile,  the  voice 
that  said  "  Ha  !  "  suddenly  and  loudly  in  place  of 
laughter — all  attributes  of  the  eternal  Head  Master — 
and  instinctively  I  moved  a  little  out  of  the  line  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  mild  vision  until  the  procession  had  passed. 

Then  came  the  moment  for  which  this  procession  was 
but  a  preparation,  when  the  members  of  the  Upper 
School,  Collegers  first,  then  the  Oppidan  sixth  form  in 
single  file,  then  the  main  body,  in  a  certain  informal 
order,  departed.  The  tide  of  black  figures  flowed  out 
under  the  archway,  many  of  them  absurd  to  the  eye  with 
their  immature,  awkward  figures  clothed  in  the  formal 
garb  of  men,  but  none  of  them  absurd  to  the  mind.  Indi- 
vidually they  might  be  athletic  or  weedy,  well  or  loosely 
knit,  plain  or  handsome,  but  collectively  they  were 
dignified  with  the  dignity  that  comes  of  perfect  natural- 
ness and  unconsciousness,  and  imposing  with  an  effect 
all  the  greater  for  being  unstudied.  .  .  .  The  last  foot- 
fall sounded,  the  voices  died  away,  and  left  the  chapel 
empty  but  for  the  organ  voice  that  still  flowed  about 
it  as  though  it  were  repeating  to  itself  some  echo  of 
the  songs  they  had  sung.  But  one's  thoughts  went  out 
with  the  departing  footsteps,  wondering  on  what  far 
roads  they  would  travel  and  to  what  destinies  they  would 
be  summoned,  and  what  of  glory  or  of  shame  they 
would  accomplish  for  Eton  and  for  England. 

In  such  an  hour  and  mood  Eton  College  Chapel  may 
inspire  graver  thoughts  than  even  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  its  furniture  of  young  and  living  monuments 
impress  one  more  profoundly  than  the.  silent  stone 
memorials  of  things  long  dead  and  gone.  If  yesterday 
matters  to  us,  it  is  surely  because  of  its  bearing  on 
to-day  and  to-morrow ;  for  the  present  is  more  dramatic 
than  the  past,  and  the  least  of  the  living  more  splendid 
and  pathetic  than  the  greatest  of  the  dead. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  EPIDEMIC    AMONG  PORTUGUESE 
MONARCHISTS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Legation  de  Portugal,  Londres. 

12  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square  W. 

19  July  191 1. 

'Sir, — His  Excellency  the  Portuguese  Minister  was 
quite  astonished  at  reading  the  letter  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  15th  inst.  ("^Epidemic  among  Portuguese 
Monarchists  "),  as  he  did  not  expect  to  find  such  a  false 
report  in  a  Review  of  the  high  standing  of  yours. 

His  Excellency  wishes  me  to  beg  you  to  publish  this 
letter  in  your  first  issue,  stating  that  the  whole  report 
is  malevolent  and  untrue  and  with  an  aim  easy  to  under- 
stand when  you  remark  its  source. 

We  hope  to  be  indebted  to  you  for  this  favour  as  it 
may  cause  prejudice  to   Portuguese  affairs  amongst 


readers  who  are  ignorant  of  tiie  true  state  of  things  in 
Portugal.  Yours  faithfully, 

Almeida  Cakvalho, 

Secretary. 

[The  letter  as  to  w  hich  his  Excellent  y  the  Portuguese 
Minister  sends  this  dementi  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
a  citation  from  the  "  XXme  Siecle  ".  There  was  no 
more  reason  to  doubt  its  truthfulness  or  refuse  to  print 
it  than  there  would  be  to  suspect  and  reject  a  communi- 
cation inspired  from  Republican  official  circles  in  Lisbon. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  "  w  hole  report  "  is  untrue  does 
his  Excellency  assert  that  every  statement  made  in  it  is 
false?  We  propose  to  look  into  this  matter  further. — > 
Ed.  S.R.] 

THE  BAFFLING  INSURANCE  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow,  15  July  191  1. 

Sir, — The  National  Insurance  Bill  is  a  dreary  and 
baffling  study.  What  has  been  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself  has  become  abundantly  plain  by  the 
misrepresentations  which  abound  in  his  speeches  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  not  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  any  more  than  Mr.  George,  are  capable  of 
the  effort  which  the  search  for  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
demands.  In  the  case  of  certain  of  the  clauses,  the 
most  diligent  search  can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  no  meaning  ;  and  if  Mr.  George  is  allowed  to  carry 
out  his  determination  to  drive  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment in  a  given  time,  an  Act  which  can,  as  to  some 
of  its  parts,  only  be  described  as  a  tissue  of  nonsense, 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  courts  for  interpretation. 

The  last  paragraph  of  clause  9  (4)  may  be  cited  as 
a  specimen  of  the  matter  on  which  Parliament  has  to 
adjudicate.  It  may  perhaps  be  fathomed  by  those  who 
are  specially  gifted  in  the  matter  of  perseverance  and 
who  at  the  same  time  can  boast  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject  : 

Provided  that,  if  at  any  time  subsequently  such  person 
would  become  entitled  to  sickness  benefit  at  a  higher 
rate  if  he  were  treated  as  having  become  an  employed 
contributor  as  from  the  time  when  he  attained  the  age 
of  sixteen,  or  as  from  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  whichever  date  may  be  the 
later,  and  as  being  in  arrear  for  all  contributions  which, 
had  he  become  an  employed  contributor  at  that  date, 
would  have  been  payable  in  respect  of  him  between  that 
date  and  the  date  when  he  actually  became  an  employed 
contributor,  he  shall,  if  he  so  elects,  be  entitled  to  be  so 
treated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  favoured  individual,  when 
his  time  comes,  will  have  some  apprehension  of  the 
privilege  thus  conferred.  Meanwhile  the  expert  will 
note,  if  he  has  the  patience  to  penetrate  the  forbidding 
stuff,  that  the  provision  violates  an  essential  canon  of 
insurance,  in  that  it  gives  an  option  as  to  premium  after 
the  event,  as  if  a  fire  insurance  office  were  to  accept 
a  premium  insuring  a  building  after  the  building  had 
been  burned  down. 

As  examples  of  the  other  sort — that  in  which  no 
meaning  can  be  discovered,  take  the  following  : 

Clause  29  (2).  .  .  .  Provided  that  it  shall  be 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  such  valuation  : — 

(a)  That  the  approved  society  or  branch  liable  to  pay 
the  proportion  of  the  benefits  administered  by  the  society 
and  the  costs  of  the  administration  of  those  benefits 
which  is  payable  out  of  the  contribution  payable  by  or 
in  respect  of  the  members — that  is  to  say,  seven-ninths, 
or,  in  the  case  of  women,  three-fourths  of  such  benefits 
and  cost. 

Sense  could  no  doubt  be  made  of  this  by  inserting 
a  word  or  two  at  the  proper  place.    It  is  not  so  with 

Clause  8  (8). — As  soon  as  a  sum  has  been  accumulated 
by  investment  sufficient  to  provide  interest  at  three  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  amounts  then  standing  to  the 
credit  of  all  approved  societies  the  benefits  payable 
to  insured  persons  under  this  Part  of  this  Act  shall 
be  extended  in  such  a  manner  as  Parliament  may 
determine.  .  \  . 
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What  may  be  learned  from  these  words  is  that  the 
man  who  wrote  them  mistakenly  imagined  that  he 
knew  something  of  what  he  was  writing  about.  Cer- 
tain other  provisions  further  on  in  the  Bill  enable  us 
to  determine  what  should  have  been  said.  The  scheme 
commences  with  a  deficit  of  sixty  millions  ;  and  a  sinking 
fund,  fed  by  a  yearly  instalment  of  five  or  six  millions, 
is  to  be  set  up  for  the  liquidation  of  this  deficit.  It  is 
calculated  that,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  and  a  half 
years,  these  instalments,  accumulated  at  compound  in- 
terest, will  have  overtaken  the  deficit,  which  itself  grows 
by  compound  interest.  The  five  or  six  millions  will  then 
be  set  free  for  the  ser\Tce  of  those  interests  (the  young 
lives)  on  which  it  has  been  levied. 

The  following  seems  to  me  another  instance  of  futile 
and  silly  wording  : 

Clause  8  (5). — Where  an  insured  person,  having  been 
in  receipt  of  sickness  benefit,  recovers  from  the  disease 
or  disablement  in  respect  of  which  he  receives  such 
benefit^  any  subsequent  disease  or  disablement  .  .  . 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  previous 
disease  or  disablement  unless  in  the  meanwhile  a  period 
continuous  or  discontinuous  of  at  least  twelve  months 
has  elapsed.    .    .  . 

The  words  'ror  discontinuous"  stultify  the  whole 
provision. 

Again,  consider 

Clause  9  (3). — Sickness  benefit  shall  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  Table  C  in  Part  I.  of  the  Fourth 
Schedule  to  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any  insured  person 
who  is  over  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  any  claim 
by  him  for  such  benefit  and  has  not  then  paid  at  least 
500  weekly  contributions. 

The  working  of  this  provision  will  probably  be  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  drafted  it.  Note  that  Table  C  merely 
prescribes  the  reduction  of  the  benefit,  from  the  full 
rate,  to  7s.  after  fifty,  and  to  5s.  after  sixty  "  in  certain 
cases",  the  case  under  consideration  being  the  pay- 
ment of  fewer  than  500  weekly  contributions.  A  man 
insures  at  forty-live,  gets  full  benefit  for  five  years,  7s. 
for  the  next  five  years,  then,  having  paid  five  hundred 
contributions,  returns  to,  and  remains  at,  full  benefit. 
A  man  insures  at  fifty-five,  gets  7s.  for  five  years,  5s. 
for  the  next  five  years,  then,  having  paid  five  hundred 
contributions,  enters  upon,  and  remains  at,  full  benefit. 
All  this  is  probably  nothing  but  a  failure  to  express  the 
drafter's  intentions. 

It  is  not  Parliament  that  can  make  sense  of  these 
seventy-eight  foolscap  pages.  After  the  foolish  thing 
was  in  shape,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  wise  enough  to 
go  to  the  best  man  in  the  country  for  his  calculations. 
If  Mr.  Hardy  had  had  a  hand  in  the  drafting,  we  should 
to-day  have  been  considering  a  different  sort  of 
material. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Govax, 
Fellow  of  the  Facultv  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 


MR.  NEWTON  AND  THE  "  CRIPPEN  "  LETTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  July  191 1 . 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  you  make  the 
undermentioned  statement  concerning  us,  in  regard  to 
the  suspension  of  Mr.  Arthur  Newton,  solicitor,  for 
unprofessional  conduct  in  connexion  with  the  Crippen 
case  : — 

"  This  (payment  towards  Crippen's  defence)  was  the 
reason  for  the  appeal  to  Crippen  in  '  John  Bull  '  to 
confess,  and  for  the  false  letter  pretending  that  he  had 
confessed,  which  was  communicated  to  the  '  Daily 
Chronicle  '  and  the  '  Daily  News  '  and  appeared  in  those 
papers.  The  transaction  was  a  disgrace  to  decent  jour- 
nalism ;  but  none  of  the  parties  to  it  can  be  punished, 
as  Mr.  Newton  is,  by  suspension  from  their  profession, 
and  there  is  probably  no  legal  punishment  for  it." 

Neither  the  "  Daily  News  "  nor  the  "  Daily 
Chronicle"  contributed  to  Crippen's  defence,  and 
neither  paper  gave  any  publicity  to  the  bogus  confession 
of  Crippen. 

What  the  "  Daily  News  "  and  the  '.'  Daily  Chronicle  " 


did  was  to  print  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Hopwood  and 
Sons,  solicitors,  stating  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
confession,  published  elsewhere.  Mr.  Arthur  Newton 
then  addressed  a  letter  to  each  journal  alleging — falsely,, 
as  the  judges  found — that  the  confession  was  genuine.' 
No  other  communication  from  Mr.  Newton  appeared 
either  in  the  "Daily  News"  or  in  the  "Daily 
Chronicle  ". 

Your  article  leaves  the  public  under  the  belief  that 
the  "Daily  News  "  and  the  "  Daily  Chronicle"  were  in 
the  same  category  as  the  journal  which  gave  publicity  to 
the  fabricated  letter  from  the  condemned  cell,  whereas 
what  they  did  was  to  publish  the  repudiation  of  it. 
We  must  ask  you  to  insert  this  correction. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.  G.  Gardiner, 

Editor,  "  Daily  News  "'. 
Robert  Donald, 

Editor,  "  Daily  Chronicle". 

[We  regret  the  mistaken  assertion  that  the  letter  in 
question  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  News  "  and  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle",  and  apologise. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  HOOTING  NUISANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

17  July  191 1. 
Sir, — In  your  article  last  week  on  this  subject  you 
drew  attention  to  the  Prophet  Nahum's  premonition  of 
the  motor-car. 

May  I  supplement  the  reference  by  another  to  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ",  who 
must  have  had  a  vision  of  the  twentieth  century  Jugger- 
naut? He  speaks  (xi.  18)  of  "unknown  wild  beasts, 
full  of  rage,  newly  created,  breathing  out  either  a  fiery 
vapour,  or  filthy  scents  of  scattered  smoke,  or  shooting 
horrible  sparkles  out  of  their  eyes  ". 

Yours  faithfully,  T. 

THE  GLASS-HOUSE  OF  SYDENHAM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  5  July  191 1. 

Sir, — Lord  Tenterden,  through  the  press,  pleads 
eloquently — almost  plaintively — in  favour  of  preserving 
the  Crystal  Palace  from  sale  by  auction  now  advertised, 
"  in  one  lot,  as  a  going  concern  ". 

Lord  Tenterden  claims  that  the  "  Palace  "  is  the  only 
building  we  possess  in  which  festivals  and  like  large 
gatherings  can  be  accommodated.  On  such  ground — 
and  in  so  far,  few  will  differ  from  him,,  nor,  on 
account  of  his  enterprise,  will  they  wish  him  less  than 
abundant  success.  But,  per  contra,  he  has  ulterior 
motives  !  He  desires  to  amalgamate,  incongruously, 
the  peculiar  traditions  of  the  gigantic  and  decaying 
glass-house  of  Sydenham  Hill,  with  the  monumental 
homage  of  the  nation  in  memory  of  King  Edward  VII. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  built  of  second-hand 
materials,  of  previous  traditions,  at  a  date  when  the 
King  was  a  boy.  Few  besides  Lord  Tenterden  will 
comprehend  the  consistency  of  associating  a  building 
erected  during  the  King's  early  childhood  with  a  monu- 
ment connected  with  his  death. 

The  nation's  grief  on  such  occasions  can  be  represented 
— as  in  all  continental  instances — only  by  special  employ- 
ment of  the  highest  monumental  art  that  the  country  can 
command.  At  Rome,  the  memory  of  the  late  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  is  in  course  of  celebration  by  a  very 
noble  design  of  united  architecture  and  sculpture. 
With  such  worthy  examples  before  us,  shall  we  be  con- 
tent to  express  our  loyal  homage  by  the  chance  employ- 
ment of  a  ready-made  glass-house,  with  a  record  of  fire- 
works, festivals,  fountains,  antediluvian  monsters,  foot- 
ball, insolvency,  and  corrosive  decay?  Compare  such  a 
monument  to  King  Edward  VII.  with  that  in  Berlin  to 
King  Frederick  the  Great,  or  Alfred  Stevens'  monument 
to  Wellington  in  S.  Paul's  ! 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  R.  C. 
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REVIEWS, 

"I  AND   MY  MAID." 

"  From  Fog  to  Sun."    By  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger. 
London:  Kegan  Paul.    1911.    2s.  6d.net. 

«  r\ RIGINALITY  in  point  of  view  ",  says  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  Cruger  bitterly,  "  is  never  appreci- 
ated by  the  dull-wilted.  They  admire  what  others 
admire,  condemn  what  others  condemn,  and  look  upon 
keenness  of  perception  as  upon  wrong-headedness. 
Yes  ",  she  goes  straight  on  to  say,  "  Paris  remains  ever 
the  same — it's  streets  full  of  mysterious  raucous  cries, 
of  insurgent  eloquence,  of  colour,  movement,  vividness, 
and  charm.  We  conjure  its  memories,  and  to  be  one 
of  its  crowd  is  to  be  amused  and  distracted.  Its  quiet 
corners  of  art,  of  nature,  draw  to  them  the  deeper  aspira- 
tions of  character,  and  are  a  solace  to  broken  illusions 
and  tired  hearts  ".  And  we  who,  had  we  not  been  fore- 
warned, would  have  cried  "What  witch  is  this,  whis- 
pering strange  things  to  us?  She  is  wrong-headed. 
Let  us  burn  her  at  the  stake  " — we,  grossly  anxious  to 
be  in  the  Crugeristic  movement,  can  but  pull  ourselves 
up  sharp  and  murmur  "True,  how  true  !  "  But  dull- 
wittedness  will  out ;  and  we  cannot  repress  the  mys- 
terious, raucous  cry  that  rises  to  our  lips  :  "  How  does 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  manage  to  be  so  clever?  " 
This  is  a  point  on  which  she  herself  finds  some  difficulty 
in  helping  us.  "  Things  ",-  she  says,  with  an  air  of 
evasion,  "  are  not  always  what  they  seem.  Onlv  those 
who  write  understand  the  processes  of  mental  assimila- 
tion. To  constant  inquiries  I  have  found  it  impossible 
to  explain  them."  Well,  we  have  always  been  meaning 
to  learn  to  write.  Now  we  really  will  do  so.  For  the 
moment,  we  must  remain  in  the  attitude  of  that  "  voung 
Arab  "  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  run  across  by 
Mrs.  Cruger  in  Tunis.  He  was  "  intelligent  and 
modest,  keenly,  even  pathetically  anxious  to  improve 
himself,  to  learn  and  to  know.  .  .  .  He  listened  wide- 
eyed,  and  with  no  wandering  attention.  His  silence  cul- 
minated now  and  then  in  the  exclamation  that  I  was  a 
marvel  of  culture  and  of  cleverness  ".  And  Mrs. 
Cruger,  thus  interrupted  in  her  insurgent  eloquence, 
"  felt  inclined  to  say  to  him  '  Mais,  monsieur,  j'etais 
deja  decouverte  '  ". 

That  last  sentence,  basely,  we  were  fain  to  omit.  We 
did  so  want  for  our  Review  the  sole  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered this  American  lady.  We  may  as  well  out  with 
the  whole  truth,  now.  Mrs.  Cruger  is  not,  in  the 
strict  sense,  a  novelty.  For,  when  an  American  diplo- 
mat in  Russia  accused  her  of  not  seeming  to  observe 
what  went  on,  she  sent  him  "  my  '  A  Diplomat's  Diary 
a  book  which  was  admirably  translated  by  Friedrich 
Spielhagen,  and  which  I  may  add  in  parenthesis,  netted 
me  a  lot  of  money  ".  Is  she  purse-proud?  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  she  is,  in  a  general  sense,  haughty.  She 
describes  herself  accepting  a  card  from  an  Arab  guide 
"languidly".  "Whirling"  in  an  automobile,  she 
sees  a  pedestrian  Arab  woman  throw  "  a  glance  of  de- 
tachment as  of  a  creature  too  far  away  from  our  orbit 
to  understand  or  to  covet  ",  and  seems  startled  by  what 
she  hastens  to  call  a  "  blessed  exemption  ".  But  we 
like  to  think  that  her  languor  and  her  notion  of  her 
enyiableness  spring  from  nothing  but  the  consciousness 
of  intellect.  And  when  she  tells  how  "  I  and  my  maid  " 
alighted  from  the  railway  train  at  Biskra",  "with 
our  very  few  bags  and  dressing-cases,  which  pau- 
city was  made  up  for  by  an  enormous  surplus  of 
luggage  in  the  rear  car",  we  take  her  meaning  to 
be  that  her  trunks  were  laden  mainly  with  those  compli- 
mentary letters  "  from  the  best  Boston  authors,  includ- 
ing T.  W.  Higginson  ",  to  which  she  elsewhere  refers, 
and  that  if  these  had  been  addressed  to  her  maid,  and 
not  to  herself,  she  would  in  mentioning  that  person  have 
given  her  the  precedence  which  by  any  other  lad)-  would 
be  given  rather  as  a  matter  of  course'.  Be  these  things 
as  they  may,  her  erudition  is  profound.  Such  words 
as  menage,  flair,  maltresse  femme,  regime,  and  tout 
'ensemble,  she  uses  as  freely  as  though  she  really  were 


the  French  countess  whom  the  guides  of  Biskra  awfully 

supposed  her  to  be;  and  she  even  tells  us  of  a  Tunisian 
Jewess  who  had  "a  huge  ventre  ".  Of  Tunis  itself 
she  tells  us  that  it  possesses  "  about  200,000  inhabit- 
ants :  100,000  Arabs,  50,000  Jews  [how  many  of  them 
with  huge  ventres?  we  irrelevantly  wondcrj,  40,000 
Italians,  5,000  French,  8000  Maltese  etc.  Of 
Mahomet  she  says  that  he  "  was  the  son  of  Abd-Allah 
and  Amoina  of  the  Coreishite  tribe,  and  was  born  at 
Mecca  at  the  beginning  of  the  Elephant  War,  which  is 
about  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ",  and  she  discerns  in  him  a  quality  of 
lovableness  which  she  discerns  also  in  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  "  He  was  early  reputed  for  his  precocious 
wisdom  and  for  his  horror  of  vice  in  any  form."  How 
different  from  the  Emperor  Commodus  !  Of  him  she 
saw  a  bust  in  a  villa  at  Sorrento,  and  "  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  A.D.  180 — one  remembers  that  he  died  at  thirty- 
one  ".  How  different,  too,  from  the  British  aristo- 
cracy, among  whom,  alas,  "  the  animal  life  is  in  full 
swing"  !  What  is  the  population  of  London?  How 
many  Jews  and  Italians  docs  it  comprise?  In  what 
year  was  Alfred  the  Great  born?  When  did  he  die? 
These  arc  secrets  which  Mrs.  Cruger  unkindly  keeps 
locked  in  her  bosom,  or  perhaps  in  that  enormous  sur- 
plus of  luggage  in  the  rear  car.  Or  perhaps — for  we 
doubt  whether  she  really  would  be  able  to  withhold  them 
— she  doesn't  know  them,  didn't  stay  long  enough 
among  us  to  bring  to  bear  on  them  her  inexplicable 
processes  of  mental  assimilation. 

Yes,  we  fear  that  she  and  her  maid  were  compelled 
by  the  lowness  of  the  British  aristocracy's  moral  tone 
to  cut  short  their  visit  to  us.    To  the  mere  "  rank  and 
file  of  English  matrons  and  maidens",  however,  she 
bears  no  ill-will.    She  admits  that  "  they  do  at  times 
wear  delicate  hose  and  high-heeled  boots,  and  are  far 
superior  to  Americans  in  coiffure  ".     And — for  she  is 
nothing  if  not  just — she  admits  that  even  the  ladies  of 
nobler  birth  have  a  startling  beauty  and  "  make  garden- 
parties    and    Olympian    bazaars    a    parterre    of  rare 
exotics  ".    WTould  that  they  were  always  in  gardens  or 
at  stalls  !    In  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms  all  that 
is  worst  in  them  has  full  play,  it  seems.    "  Restraint  is 
laughed  at  as  an  amiable  but  plebian  prejudice."  Let 
them  laugh  while  they  may.    "There  is,  in  all  lack  of 
restraint,  one  beautiful  asset  which  dies  absolutely,  and 
the  name  of  this  asset  is  Romantic  Love.    It  seems  un- 
known to  the  English  aristocracy.    After  its  first  boy 
and  girl  efforts,  passion,  intrigue  for  power  and  place 
and  money,  seem  for  ever  to  replace  the  divine  afflatus." 
At  dinner-parties,  instead  of  there  being  bright  general 
conversation,  with  touches  of  insurgent  eloquence  about 
the  divine  afflatus,  the  men  and  women  talk  in  "  stilling 
whispers  "  about  passion,  and   intrigues   political  or 
financial.     "  To  throw  a  word  across  the  damask  seems 
to  be  considered  a  solecism."    This  is  a  grave  charge. 
Suppose  Mrs.  Cruger  is  seated  opposite  to  the  Duke 
of  A.  and  the  Duchess  of  B.,  each  of  whom  is  whispering 
of  base  matters  to  the  other.      Suppose  Mrs.  Cruger 
leans  suddenly  forward,  impelled  by  a  wholesome  im- 
pulse, across  the  damask,  and  says  "  I  and  my  maid 
are  going  to  Tunis.     Tunis  contains  about  200,000  in- 
habitants :  100,000  Arabs"  etc.,  etc. — is  it  conceivable 
that  the  Duke  of  A.  would  frown,  or  the  Duchess  of  B. 
utter  a  faint  cry  for  help?    We  hazard  that  they  would 
both  of  them  be  not  less  enchanted  than  surprised.  For 
in  social  converse  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  suffer  fools 
gladly.     If  their  folly  be  something  rich  and  strange,' 
it  will  gain  a  readier  hearing  than  humdrum  wisdom. 
Even  if  they  be  foolish  in  a  quite  humdrum  manner,  they 
may  yet  atone  by  sheer  force  of  modesty — by  the  sheer 
frank  consciousness  that  they  are  fools,  and  that  nobody, 
not  even  the  most  arrant  of  their  fellows,  will  mistake 
them  for  anything  else.    In  literature,  however,  yve  have 
no  such  loop-holes  for  patience.     Fools  who  write  books 
do  bv  that  very  act  prove  themselves  conceited  ;  and 
(if  they  arc  unlucky  enough  to  find  publishers  for  their 
tyvaddle)  they  will  always,  we  hone,  incur  some  such 
treatment  as  we  have  meted  out  to  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
Cruger.    When  next  this  lady  starts  on  her  travels, 
let  her,  if  write  she  must,  forget  any  ridiculous  compli- 
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merits  she  may  have  received  from  "  the  best  Boston 
authors,  including  T.  W.  Higginson  ",  and  ask  her 
maid  to  collaborate  with  her.  It  would  be  a  very  strange 
coincidence  indeed  if  the  maid  had  a  mind  so  vapid  and 
so  pretentious,  and  a  style  of  writing  so  incoherent  and 
so  vulgar,  as  those  of  her  mistress. 


SERVIAN  ILLUSION'. 

"  The  Servian  People."  By  Prince  and  Princess  La- 
zarcvitch  Hreblianovitch.  In  2  vols.  Illustrated. 
London :  Laurie.    1911.    24s.  net. 

HP  1 1  IS  handsome  work  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  "  imperishable  [Servian]  quality  that  has  been 
so  widely  remarked  concerning  the  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  their  glorious  past  achievements,  and  the 
firm  belief  of  the  Serbs  in  their  destiny  as  a  people  ". 
The  two  authors'  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
Emperor  of  the  Serbs,  the  uphappy  Tsar  Lazar 
Hreblianovitch,  and  they  have  left  no  stone  unturned 
or  musty  chronicle  unread  to  furnish  occasion  for  extol- 
ling the  virtues  and  characteristics  of  the  race.  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  admit  their  claim  that  all  the  Slavs 
in  Europe  are  original  Serbs,  or  that  "  the  Serb  group 
alone  was  able  to  unite  the  Southern  Slavs  into  a  great 
State  which  endured  with  some  fluctuations  of  border 
during  several  hundred  years".  Simeon  of  Bulgaria, 
in  the  tenth  century,  ruled  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic  ;  and  three  hundred  years  of  Bulgarian  Empire 
ended  with  Samuel  Shishmanovitch.  Again  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Asen  the  Second  was  lord  of  all 
Servia,  Albania,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia,  until  he  was 
conquered  by  the  Servian  Emperor  Dushan.  In  the 
chapter  on  dialects  we  read  that  "  all  these  groups  .  .  . 
are  slightly  varying  forms  of  the  same  language,  spoken 
altogether  by  a  hundred  and  fifteen  million  people  in 
Europe,  of  whom  about  fifty  million  are  non-Russians  ". 
It  would  have  been  simpler  to  say  how  many  millions 
were  non-Servians,  as  the  implied  inclusion  of  Bul- 
garians, Montenegrins,  Croats,  and  Poles  under  the 
generic  head  of  Servians  would  scarcely  be  acknow- 
ledged by  any  one  of  these  nations. 

Again  we  are  told  that  "  In  1878  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon 
the  results  of  the  Russo-Roumano-Serbo-Montenegrin 
war  against  Turkey,  and  the  modification  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  which  the  five  Powers  above  named, 
following  the  lead  of  Russia,  had  just  concluded  with  the 
Sultan  ".  It  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  that  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  concluded  or  signed  by  any 
but  Count  Ignatieff  and  M.  de  Nelidoff  for  Russia,  with 
Safvet  and  Sadoullah  Pashas  for  Turkey.  This  breezy 
way  of  writing  history  is  again  exemplified  in  the  account 
of  the  Servian  campaign  against  Bulgaria,  which  is  dis- 
missed in  one  page  by  relating  that  at  Slivnitza  the  Bul- 
garian army  believed  itself  to  be  defeated  and  was  in  full 
march  upon  Sofia,  when  it  "got  news  that  the  Serbs 
were  also  in  retreat,  and  turned  about  to  hasten  after  the 
Serb  column  and  force  it  back  to  Pirot.  At  the  instance  of 
Austria  an  armistice  was  concluded  ",  etc.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  Bulgarian  army  was 
only  prevented  from  entering  Belgrade  by  tlie  Austrian 
Consul-General  informing  Prince  Alexander  that  if  he 
advanced  he  would  find  an  Austrian  force  in  front  of  him 
and  a  Russian  in  his  rear;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
the  Bulgarians  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  their  victory,  or 
were  retreating  upon  Sofia  after  the  battle. 

It  has  always  been  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Serbs  to 
magnify  their  own  deeds,  and  the  unsuspecting  reader 
who  is  led  through  the  centuries  of  sometimes  fierce  and 
sometimes  desultory  warfare  of  which  central  Europe 
was  the  theatre  in  the  Middle  Ages,  would  imagine  that 
the  principal  role  from  the  seventh  century  down  to  the 
present  day  had  been  played  by  the  Serbs.  Asa  matter 
of  fact  the  real  epoch  of  Servian  greatness  began  and 
ended  within  fifty  years — dating  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  advent  to  power  of  Stephan  Dushan 
down  to  the  battle  of  Kossovo  in  1389  and  the  Turkish 
supremacy.     It  is  untrue  to  affirm  that  in  1355  "  came 


face  to  face  the  Serb  and  Turk,  who  were  to  wage  a 
battle  of  the  centuries,  contending  for  the  possession  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  ".  In  1389  the  Servian  Empire 
was  destroyed,  and  by  the  year  1500  the  last  of  the 
several  Servian  States  was  subjugated.  If  from  that  day- 
onward  brigand  bands  of  Servians  and  Montenegrins 
in  handfuls  resisted  Turkish  authority,  no  Servian 
race  has  ever  since  pretended  to  wrest  the  Balkans  from 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.  Except  in  wine- 
shops where  the  doughty  deeds  of  Marco  Kralyevitch 
and  the  treachery  of  Youk  Brankovitch  are  daily  chanted 
no  illusions  can  ever  have  been  cherished  on  this 
score.  The  only  two  Slav  nations  who,  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  have  perhaps  conceived  designs  of  a  Slavonic 
overthrow  of  Turkey  are  Russia  and  Bulgaria — not 
claimed  by  the  authors  as  Servian.  It  is  scarcely  correct 
either  to  assert  that  from  1804-1815  "  Servia  fought  her 
successful  wars  for  liberty.  Since  then  the  State  has 
developed  at  a  rapid  rate  ",  etc.  These  wars,  aided  by  a 
general  coalition  against  Turkey,  resulted  in  Servia 
gaining  nominal  independence  lor  a  few  months  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812,  only  again  to  fall  under 
Turkish  domination  in  the  following  year.  It  was  not 
until  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828,  ended  by  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  that  Servia  gained  independence 
granted  by  the  Hatti  Shereef  issued  in  November 
1830.  In  the  later  revolutions  in  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro,  culminating  in  a  declaration  of 
war  upon  Turkey  by  the  two  latter  States,  they  were  all 
mere  catspaws  of  Russia,  whose  ultimatum  to  Turkey 
in  1870  alone  saved  them  from  condign  punishment. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  finally  consecrated  the  Kingdom 
of  Servia,  and  the  Principality  of  Montenegro. 

It  is  necessary  to  place  these  events  into  rational 
and  correct  focus,  but  after  this  a  tribute  must  be 
rendered  to  the  patience  and  research  displayed  by  the 
authors  in  their  detailed  accounts  of  the  internecine  feuds 
which  distracted  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.  These  chapters  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Balkan  folk,  which  would  be  still  more  valuable  if  the 
sense  of  proportion  had  been  better  observed.  The 
descriptions  of  old  Servian  domestic  customs  and  tradi- 
tions are  interesting,  and  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  they  are  mostly  preserved  intact  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  peculiarly  elaborate 
and  curious.  The  bride  is  always  chosen  from  another 
village,  and  the  bridegroom  starts  off  with  a  merry  band 
on  horseback,  decked  with  flowers  and  escorted  by  a 
standard-bearer  and  Voivoda.  At  the  head  of  the  cortege 
rides  a  youth,  carrying  a  flat  wooden  jug  of  red  wine  and 
a  hand-towel,  embroidered  and  hung  with  coins.  Salvoes 
of  pistol  and  gun-firing  announce  the  arrival  of  the  caval- 
cade. When  the  marriage  is  over  the  bride  is  led  back, 
and  "  custom  exacts  that  in  coming  to  the  home  of  her 
husband,  she  must  step  on  to  a  sack  of  grain,  then  to  a 
plough,  and  then  to  the  entrance  of  the  courtyard, 
where  a  boy  babe  is  given  into  her  arms  by  a  woman. 
She  lifts  the  babe  high  into  the  air,  kisses  it,  and  returns 
it  to  the  one  who  gave  it  her.  She  then  receives  bread 
and  red  wine,  and  with  these  emblems  enters  her  new 
home  ". 

A  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  "  Zadruga",  or 
family  and  community  system,  but  we  are  not  made  sure 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  still  obtains  in  modern  Servia. 
Too  much  space  is  devoted  to  describing  the  machinery 
of  law  and  justice  elaborated  by  the  early  Servian  Em- 
perors Milutin  and  Dushan,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  mojnanuel  is  itimental  value  for  students,  as  few 
traces  lign  of  ..uefments  survive.  As  a  specimen  of 
this  Dr<1  Wfiian  code  may  be  cited  some  articles  relating 
to  thieving.  Article  145  says,  "  Throughout  all  the 
land  there  shall  be  no  robber  nor  no  (sic)  thief.  The 
village  where  a  robber  or  a  thief  is  found  shall  be  dis- 
persed. A  robber  shall  be  hanged,  and  a  thief  blinded. 
The  overlord  of  the  village  shall  be  brought  bound  before 
the  Court.  He  shall  pay  back  all  that  was  robbed  or 
stolen,  and  (in  certain  cases)  shall  be  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  the  robber  or  the  thief." 

The  chronicle   of   Servian   dynasties  is  Written  in 
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characters  of  blood.  Though  it  was  one  of  the  first 
Balkan  States  to  receive  the  gift  of  independence,  the 
incorrigible  vices  and  incapacity  of  the  people  and 
Government  have  never  allowed  Servia  to  regain  any 
of  her  bygone  prestige  .and  power. 

It  is  true  that  Servia  has  suffered  no  less  from  Austria 
and  her  other  neighbours  than  from  Turkey,  and  from 
her  geographical  position.  Bui  this  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  full  excuse  for  the  miserable  international  status  she 
now  holds.  The  Servians  have  always  lived  in  dream- 
land, nor  have  they  ever  realised  that  their  future  de- 
pends on  an  aw  akening  to  a  clearer  sense  of  their  own 
deficiencies.  Until  they  do  this,  their  destiny  is  scarcely 
likely  to  improve  in  spite  of  any  beliefs  they  may  cling- 
to  based  on  their  "ever-present"  consciousness  of  a 
glorious  "  past  ". 


A  BELGIAN  FARRAGO. 

"  Belgium  of  the  Belgians."    By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
London :  Pitman.    1911.    6s.  net. 

IN  Belgium  the  student  seems  to  find  a  microcosm  of 
European  history  set  out  for  close  examination. 
So  Mr.  Boulger  informs  us  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  work,  in  which,  clearly,  we  are  expected  to  find  a 
microcosm  of  Belgian  history.  His  work  contains  more 
than  history.  It  is  at  once  a  history,  a  collection  of 
statistics,  a  record  of  customs  and  folklore,  and  a  guide- 
book. Mr.  Boulger  is  a  veteran  writer  on  Belgium. 
He  has  read  much  and  extracted  much  from  books,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  deep  research  or  looked 
with  seeing  eyes  on  the  people  of  whose  country  and  cus- 
toms he  writes.  He  has  trusted  to  manuals,  pamphlets, 
and  volumes  of  statistics,  and  fallen  into  the  pitfalls 
dug  for  those  who  do  not  verify  their  references.  His 
present  work  is  well  planned  ;  it  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  information.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  those  un- 
acquainted or  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Belgium  and  its  present  condition.  It  will  prove  of  value 
to  tourists  in  the  Ardennes.  Its  pages  of  statistics, 
drawn  obviously  from  Government  publications,  are 
generally  to  be  trusted.    It  has  excellent  illustrations. 

Here  praise  of  the  work  must  cease.  It  contains 
nothing  new  and  many  things  untrue.  Mr.  Boulger  is 
one  of  those  who  hold,  as  Bacon  did,  that  an  historian 
should  not  tell  all  the  truth.  He  must  have  knowledge 
of  incidents  that  happened  in  Belgium  in  recent  times  not 
yet  told  of  in  print  but  permissible  to  be  told  of.  Re- 
garding these  he  is  prudently  silent.  His  modern  history 
is  of  the  official  type,  but  inaccurate.  His  ancient  history 
repeats  fables  and  omits  what  is  important.  His  first 
chapter  is  entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  Belgium  ",  but 
not  a  word  is  said  in  it  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  made  in 
843,  the  political  effects  of  which  forced  unions  on 
Walloons  and  Flemings  that  led  to  a  greater  union  from 
which  Belgium  evolved. 

Mr.  Boulger  does  not  attempt  to  envisage  Belgium  as 
a  whole.  His  history  is  chiefly  told  in  unconnected 
chapters  on  the  stories  of  great  towns.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  brief  "  Story  of  Brussels  ".  It  is  one  of  the 
best  chapters  in  his  book.  There  follows  a  story  of 
Antwerp  in  which,  though  it  is  brought  down  to  1863, 
nothing  is  said  of  the  part  Antwerp  played  in  the  war 
between  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  story  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent  that  comes  next  has  more  unaccountable  omis- 
sions. Not  a  word  is  said  in  it,  or  elsew  here  in  the  book, 
of  the  connexion  between  England  and  the  Flemish 
cities.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  for 
a  time  hailed  as  Sovereign  of  Flanders,  nothing  of  the 
great  industries  of  Flanders  which  depended  on  England 
for  their  existence.  Mr.  Boulger  thinks  Flanders  owed 
her  independence  to  her  distance  from  Germany.  The 
Flemish  believe  they  owe  it  to  England's  aid  against 
France. 

Having  told  a  story  of  Liege,  which  he  says  was  the 
capital  of  the  Dukes  of  Austrasia  in  a  period  when  it  was 
an  open  settlement— nothing  more  than  a  village  in  fact, 
though  nominally  a  town  since  it  had  been  made  the 


seat  of  the  bishops  to  w  hom,  and  not  to  Austrasian  dukes, 
it  belonged— Mr.  Boulger  passes  to  modern  times  and 
tells  of  the  Belgian  Constitution.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Constitution  he  commits  what  is  for  an  historian  an 
unpardonable  offence.  He  puts  a  clause  into  the  Consti- 
tution that  it  never  held.  He  says  the  Constitution 
requires  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  be  a  Catholic,  and 
praises  the  Belgian  legislators  for  the  extraordinary 
broadmindedncss  they  showed  by  closing  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  their  coun- 
try's existence  under  the  Constitution  their  King  was  a 
Protestant.  No  such  clause  existed.  There  was  noclosing 
of  eyes.  If  Belgian  legislators  had  acted  as  Mr.  Boulger 
says  they  did  the}'  would  have  deserved  not  praise 
but  impeachment,  as  English  legislators  would  if  they 
connived  at  the  reign  of  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign. 

Mr.  Boulger  tries  to  be  just  to  all  parties.  He  praises 
the  Belgian  Catholics  excessively  in  seme  parts  of  his 
work,  but  he  does  them  injustice  in  saying  the  tolerance 
they  exhibited  in  voting  for  religious  equality  was  'due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  least  numerous  and  influen- 
tial section  of  the  Congress.  They  were  most  numerous 
and  influential.  The  chief  member  of  the  committee 
which  drafted  the  Constitution  was  M.  de  Gerlache,  a 
great  jurist,  leader  of  the  Catholics,  the  same  man  who 
as  President  of  the  Congress  officially  offered  the  Belgian 
crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  London, 
and  who  at  that  prince's  inauguration  as  king  in  Brussels 
invited  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Belgian  people,  to  mount 
the  throne. 

Treating  of  recent  events  Mr.  Boulger  says  King 
Leopold  II.  managed  to  evade  the  duty  which  was  his 
under  Belgian  law  of  adding  the  whole  of  his  immense 
private  fortune  to  the  fortune  left  by  his  wife  immediately 
after  her  death,  and  handing  over  half  the   total  so 
produced  to  his  children.    Here  again  Mr.  Boulger  is 
wrong.    The  Belgian  law  permits  married  people  to  live 
under  what  is  called  a  separation  of  goods,  husband  and 
wife  retaining  their  own  property.  The  correction  of 
Mr.  Boulger's  statements  might  be  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely.   The  Court  is  not  shunned  by  the  nobility.  The 
nobility  does  entertain  frequently  and  magnificently. 
The  Jews  have  penetrated  no  farther  into  the  Quarter 
Leopold  than  the  fact  that  a  few  of  them  dwell  in  it  im- 
plies.   Not  even  the  wealthiest  of  them  is  admitted  into 
the  higher  society  in  Brussels.    No  Belgian  nobleman 
has  gilt  his  coronet  by  marriage  with  a  Jewess.  The 
Bench  is  not  recruited  from  the  Bar.    Avocats  may  and 
do  practise  before  juges  de  paix.    The  club  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Boulger  is  respectable  but  it  is  not  exclusive.  The 
Jesuits  do  not  take  only  boys  of  gentle  birth  into  their 
schools  in  Brussels.    They  take  all  who  are  respectable. 
In  one  of  their  Brussels  schools  they  have  a  thousand 
pupils.    Their  schools  are  the  best  in  Brussels,  but  the 
German  school  and  the  Athenees  are,  on  their  own  lines, 
as  good.     Belgium  has  a  large  and  flourishing  periodical 
press.    Newspapers  in  both  French  and  Flemish  are 
printed  in  the  great  tow  ns  of  Wallonia  and  Flanders. 

Mr.  Boulger's  reference  to  newspapers  shows  the  twist 
in  his  mind  which  makes  him  believe  that  Brabant, 
inhabited  bv  Walloons  and  Flemings,  forms  a  barrier 
between  two  hostile  races  panting  to  rush  at  each  other's 
throat.  There  never  was  and  there  will  not  be  a  race 
war  between  Walloons  and  Flemings,  but  Mr.  Boulger 
not  only  tells  of  coming  war  but  announces  to  which  side, 
supported  by  the  War  Lord,  victory  will  incline. 

Mr.  Boulger  rises  to  his  highest  flight  when  he  deals 
with  the  Flemish  danger.  A  law,  he  declares,  has  lately 
been  passed  to  force  the  Flemish  language  on  all  Belgium 
with  the  fell  purpose  of  causing  the  Walloons  to  dis- 
appear, when  Flemish,  which  is  Low  Dutch,  will  be 
transformed  into  German,  or  High  Dutch,  a  thing  easy 
of  accomplishment,  and  the  Belgians  themselves  trans- 
formed into  Germans  ! 

Near  though  they  are  to  Germany,  Mr.  Boulger  should 
fly  to  the  Ardennes  from  the  Flemish  danger.  In  writing 
of  them  he  has  followed  a  sure  guide.  In  their  silvan 
solitudes  he  would  be  in  safety. 
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"~  THE  XIXETEXTH  CENTURY  CHURCH 
RECOVERY, 

"  The  English  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
By  Francis  Warre  Cornish.  London :  Macmillan. 
1910.    2  vols.    7s.  6d.  each. 

TJ*  TON  has  an  honourable  name  in  the  mission  field, 
'  but  its  traditions  have  not  been  strikingly  ecclesi- 
astical. Now,  however,  its  Provost  takes  his  seat  in 
Convocation,  to  which  he  preaches  in  excellent  Latin, 
and  its  Vice-Provost  writes  a  laborious  history  of  the 
modern  English  Church  which  will  be  indispensable  to 
students.  Mr.  Cornish  has  mastered  the  ins  and  outs 
of  everything,  from  the  intricacies  of  tithe-commutation 
to  the  theology  of  baptismal  regeneration.  He  moves 
with  ease  among  a  multitude  of  facts  and  figures  which 
have  had  to  be  painfully  collected,  not  from  standard 
authorities,  but  from  a  multitude  of  newspapers,  bio- 
graphies and  reports.  These  volumes  are  a  worthy  post- 
script to  the  seven,  as  originally  designed,  of  Stephens' 
and  Hunt's  "  History  of  the  English  Church  ".  They 
contain  some  neat  epigrams.  Simeon's  Friday  evening 
meetings  are  described  as  turning  the  consulting-room 
of  the  ghostly  physician  into  an  operating  theatre 
thronged  with  admiring  students — Cambridge  at  that 
time  was  a  double  star  with  the  "  holy  village  "  of 
Clapham.  Bishops'  charges  are  compared  to  flood- 
marks,  which  neither  create  nor  check  the  flow  of 
opinion,  but  show  how  high  the  water  has  stood  and 
indicate  a  normal  level.  The  "  Tracts  for  the  Times" 
showed  the  Church  of  England  her  natural  face  in  the 
glass  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  she  did  not 
recognise  it.  Is  this,  however,  quite  true?  There  was 
an  astonishing  response  in  the  parsonages  and  manor- 
houses  of  England  to  the  first  call  of  Newman  and  his 
friends.  Mr.  Cornish  describes  Gladstone,  during  his 
temporary  retirement  from  party-leadership,  as  a  brood- 
ing thunderstorm  remaining  aloof  but  ready  to  upset  the 
political  weather  whenever  his  emotions  became  un- 
governable. Also  as  making  overtures  to  Archbishop 
Trench,  axe  in  hand.  Of  Macaulay  it  is  said  that  his 
orations  were  not  quite  oratory,  as  his  poems  are  not 
quite  poetry.  And  there  is  a  good  phrase  of  strongholds 
of  liberty  becoming  castles  of  robbers.  Liberalism  has 
always  persecuted  when  it  had  the  chance. 

We  can  only  applaud,  without  having  space  to  indicate 
in  detail,  the  solid  qualities  of  this  work.  What  we 
miss,  yet  could  hardly  expect  in  a  compendious  narrative, 
is  some  philosophic  adjustment  of  the  movements  of 
modern  religious  thought,  an  appreciation  of  the  general 
result,  and  in  particular  a  discussion  of  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State.  The  nineteenth  century  was 
one  of  gradual  disestablishment,  but  not  of  liberation. 
The  twentieth  offers  the  prospect  of  determined  conflict 
between  Church  and  State  over  the  marriage  laws  and 
parliamentary  attempts  to  dictate  the  Church's  terms 
of  communion.  All  this  points  to  a  final  severance. 
On  the  other  hand  the  collectivist  tendencies  of  the  age 
demand  some  kind  of  religious  but  non-ecclesiastical 
establishment,  and  the  national  divisions  seem  to  involve 
it  being  undenominational.  The  old  Erastianism  is  mori- 
bund, and  the  Church  in  England  has  little  to  fear  from 
direct  Radical  aggression  or  the  avowed  Sadduceeism  of 
the  old-fashioned  Whiggery.  But  her  official  class  is 
disposed  to  compromise  her  Catholic  claim  through  a 
desperate  fear  of  not  being  "  national  ",  and  this  ten- 
dency would  be  as  strong  after  Disestablishment  as  it 
is  now . 

The  sixteenth  century  has  left  its  illogical  muddle  for 
us  to  clear  up.  Mr.  Cornish  sees  that  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment had  no  quarrel  with  Evangelicalism,  but  braced 
itself  to  a  life  and  deatli  struggle  with  Liberalism.  The 
"  Lux  Mundi  "  and  Christian  Socialist  school  have 
attempted  a  syncretic  composition  of  Liberalism  with 
Catholicism.  They  have  failed  because  their  heart  was 
much  more  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  Which 
has  gained  the  day  ?  Tractarianism  has  transformed  the 
Church,  but  its  descendants  have  jettisoned  the  ideas  of 
authority  and  discipline.  It  has  got  the  world  to  accept 
the  collective  rather  than  the  individualist  conception  of 


society.  But  corporate  and  organic  life  depends  on  an 
internal  hierarchical  subordination,  whereas  much  latter- 
day  Socialism  rests  on  an  atomic  theory  of  equal  right 
and  function,  misnamed  brotherhood.  Liberalism  has 
certainly  triumphed  in  the  virtual  suppression  of  the 
sterner  and  more  awful  side  of  Christianity,  and  priest  or 
prelate  may  teach  whatever  he  pleases  without  inter- 
ference or  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unspirit- 
uality  and  earthiness  of  the  older  Liberalism  has  been 
largely  purged  away. 

Much  of  Mr.  Cornish's  book  deals  with  the  long 
struggle  of  the  lawyers  to  subjugate  High  Churchman- 
ship.  Their  failure  has  been  complete.  And  we  are 
much  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cornish — who 
is  not  a  High  Churchman  but  is  always  fair  and  usually 
shrewd — assumes  in  several  places  that  the  revival  of 
ceremonial  could  have  been  put  a  stop  to  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  law,  in  spite  of  "  flagitious  "  Privy 
Council  judgments,  was  really  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
side  of  the  ' '  ritualists  ' ' — so  much  the  impartial  historian 
had  to  admit.  Mr.  Cornish  quotes  even  the  preserrt 
Primate  to  that  effect.  But  he  strangely  holds  that  a 
Bill  to  put  down  vestments  would  have  ended  the  ques- 
tion. Does  Mr.  Cornish  really  think  at  this  time  of  day 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  recognise  such  a  law, 
or  that  it  would  not  at  once  treble  the  number  of  vest- 
ment-wearers? In  the  same  way  he  opines  that  the 
Athanasian  Creed  question  might  be  "  effectively  settled 
by  Parliament  over  the  Church's  head  ".  Such  state- 
ments are  sometimes  made  through  anti-clerical  inso- 
lence. It  is  the  kind  of  thing  Lord  Westbury  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  used  to  say.  With  Mr.  Cornish  it 
must  be  mere  donnishness.  By  the  bye,  a  don  ought 
not  to  write  "  articulus  stantis  '  aut '  cadentis  Ecclesise  " 
or  put  "  sacramentarian  "  (Zwinglian)  for  "  sacra- 
mentalist  ",  or  forget  that  "  enthusiasm",  in  the  pre- 
newspaper  days,  meant  crazy  fanaticism.  If  modern 
congregations  wallowed  and  shrieked  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth  as  some  did  which  heard  Wesley,  the  police  would 
be  called  in.  We  could  pick  a  number  of  other  little 
bones  with  the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton.  But  he  has  com- 
piled a  most  useful  work. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air."    By  A.  R.  Goring- 
Thomas.    London:  Lane.    1911.  6s. 

The  author  quite  hoodwinks  us  with  his  charming 
heroine,  beautiful  and  refined  daughter  of  an  earnest 
mystic,  lending  grace  to  shabby  Chelsea  lodgings,  and 
innocently  bewitching  a  feeble  young  barrister  who  is 
clearly  not  half  good  enough  for  her.  It  is  a  shock  when 
we  discover  that  the  lass  with  the  delicate  air  is  a 
mercenary  husband  hunter.  And  when  the  young  couple 
go  to  Paris  for  a  wedding-trip,  and  wmen  the  husband 
finds  that  his  wife  has  no  conscience  but  is  incarnate 
selfishness,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  turn  and  stone 
Mr.  Goring-Thomas  if  his  story  were  not  as  amusing  as 
it  is.  There  is  rather  too  much  of  a  comic  landlady,  but 
she  really  is  an  entertaining  person.  As  a  character 
study  of  feminine  egoism  this  novel  should  rank  high, 
and  the  London  and  Paris  scenes  are  set  with  equal 
success.  Every  character  that  appears  makes  a  mark, 
and  the  author's  sub-acid  humour,  which  is  not  without 
a  certain  cynical  good-nature  towards  his  victims,  lifts 
the  story  far  out  of  the  range  of  the  conventional  novel. 

"  The  Eldest  Son."     By  Archibald  Marshall.    London : 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

In  "  The  Eldest  Son  "  Mr.  Marshall  has  developed  in 
many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  read  him  aright, 
he  has  got  something  to  criticise  ;  his  figure  of  the  large, 
healthy,  domineering,  pig-headed  Squire,  the  inheritor 
of  that  coarse  hcarts-of-oak-ishness  which  goes  with 
the  tradition  of  landed  property  and  fox-hunting,  is  at 
once  sympathetic  and  pathetic.  The  whole  plot  turns 
on  the  Squire's  clinging  to  a  mixture  of  beliefs  in  primo- 
geniture and  social  cxclusiveness  ;  when  his  eldest  son 
(Continued  on  page  118.) 
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proposes  to  marry  an  American,  who  has  been  a  public 
dancer,  and  is  the  widow  of  a  quite  impossible  black- 
guard— not  a  Duke,  but  only  the  Brother  of  a  Duke — 
the  Squire  simply  says  "  No  ".  The  romantic  solution 
is  obvious ;  confront  the  large  healthy  Squire  with  the 
feminine  charm  of  the  widow,  and,  of  course,  being  a 
Man,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  a  wife  and  half-a- 
dozen  large  healthy  children,  he  will  capitulate  to  senti- 
ment :  this,  after  some  alarums,  he  does.  But  now,  in 
the  second  place.  Mr.  Marshall  knows  his  people,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  regulations  of  country-house  life  ;  he 
gives  us  so  intimate  a  picture  of  the  Squire's  entourage, 
and  hints  so  cunningly  at  his  inherited  disabilities,  that 
we  cannot  but  pity  the  poor  large  healthy  man  when  we 
are  shown  how  much  he  is  the  victim  and  the  inevitable 
product  of  his  ancestry  in  body  and  prejudices.  More- 
over, the  relations  between  the  other  members  of  the 
family  are  knowingly  presented  ;  and  even  the  scene, 
which  is  quite  incidental,  in  which  the  Squire's  wife 
selects  a  new  governess  for  her  repulsive  twin- 
daughters,  is  lifelike  and  readable. 

Billy."     By  Paul  Methuen.     London:  Chatto  and 
Windus.    1911.  6s. 

Billy  is  a  very  modern  young  woman,  remarkably  sex- 
less and  colossally  selfish.  The  author  admits  that  she 
is  a  fool,  but  hardly  realises  what  an  unpleasant  sort  of 
fool.  She  secures  money  and  position  by  marrying  the 
bloodless  heir  to  a  peerage  on  the  strict  understanding 
that  the  bond  is  to  be  nominal.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
situation  very  familiar  to  the  modern  novelist.  It  is 
developed  in  a  somewhat  original  way.  Billy's  cama- 
raderie with  a  dashing  young  artist,  which  would  have 
been  less  "  innocent"  than  it  was  had  she  been  essen- 
tially a  better  woman,  caused  her  husband's  family  to 
impel  the  poor  wretch  into  the  divorce  court  against  his 
inclination.  The  trial  is  really  humorous,  in  its  way, 
because  no  one  concerned  had  misbehaved,  and  the  atti- 
lude  of  the  various  parties  is  conditioned  by  considera- 
tions which  had  little  connexion  with  the  briefs  of  the 
respective  counsel.  But  it  is  rather  unpleasant  fun, 
and  the  conclusion  strains  human  credulity. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Great  Soldiers."    By  G.  H.  Hart.    London:  Grant  Eiohards. 
1911.    3s.  6d. 

These  pages  contain  no  very  deep  or  scientific  studies  of 
the  great  soldiers  who  are  dealt  with — Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Csesar,  Marlborough,  Frederick,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington 
being  amongst  the  number.  But  they  do  give  the  ordi- 
nary reader  a  very  good  summary  of  the  careers  of  these  and 
other  notable  commanders  in  history.  The  histories  of  the 
very  great  ones  have,  of  course,  been  told  on  many  occasions  ; 
and  within  the  space  of  a  volume  of  some  300  pages  the 
sketches  must  necessarily  be  very  brief.  But  lesser  soldiers 
from  the  peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  of  achievements 
are  notable,  are  also  enumerated ;  and  from  the  slighter 
character  of  the  material  which  had  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
author  has  been  able  to  do  real  justice  to  them.  We  allude 
to  such  men  as  Wolfe,  Havelock,  Lee,  and  Gordon.  It  is  a 
book  more  for  the  general  student  than  the  soldier ;  and  as 
such  we  cordiarly  recommend  its  use  in  schools,  cadet  corps, 
and  Territorial  units. 

"The  Campaigns  and  History  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Regiment."  By 
Lieut -Col.  G.  Le  M.  Gretton.    London :  Blackwood.   1911.  6s. 

The  author  of  this  work  must  be  congratulated  on  having 
compiled  a  most  interesting  regimental  history,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  published  at  so  low  a  price  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every  one.  There  was  good 
material  to  work  upon,  as  the  corps  has  passed  through  many 
very  interesting  experiences.  Originally  raised  in  1684  by 
Charles  II.  when  he  reorganised  the  Irish  forces,  its  career 
is  of  interest  up  to  the  present  time.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
Lord  Wolseley,  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  regiment,  would  have 
written  -the  preface.  But  unfortunately  reasons  of  health 
made  this  impossible.  Still  the  great  soldier  has  written  to 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  a  typical  letter  in  his  usual 
forcible  style.  One  striking  sentence  in  it  will  surely  be 
cherished  in  the  regiment — "Were  it  to  be  my  good  fortune 
to  lead  a  storming  party  this  afternoon  I  should  indeed  wish 
it  to  be  largely  composed  of  your  celebrated  corps."  What 
higher  practise  could  soldiers  have? 


"  Barbarous  Mexico.''  By  John  Kenneth  Turner.  London  :  Cassell. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this  book  ;  but  it  is  full  of  prejudice 
and  altogether  unfair  to  Diaz.  The  peon  system  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  abolished  ;  but  it  is  untrue  to  describe  it  as 
slavery.  The  peon  is  bound  to  work  for  his  creditor  until 
the  debt  is  r.aid,  and  his  labour  can  be  assigned  to  a  third 
party  at  the  creditor-employer's  will.  But  the  peon  is  paid 
wages  and  is  practically  free  to  spend  his  wages  as  he  will :  he 
is  in  no  sense  the  chattel  or  property  of  his  creditor.  He  is 
not  a  slave. 

"  The  Footpath  Way :  an  Anthology  for  Walkers."  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  H.  Belloc.  London  :  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  1911. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  World  has  been  overdone  with  anthologies  ;  but  this 
particular  one  wins  our  regard  by  its  excellent  selection  of 
essays.  The  seventeen  papers  include  work  by  Borrow, 
Sydney  Smith,  Walter  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Thoreau  and 
Dr.  John  Brown.  Stevenson  figures  in  an  essay  for  which 
Hazlitt's  "  On  Going  a  Journey,"  also  included,  was  clearly 
the  model,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  Sylvanus  Urban  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  discovering  "a  good  brew". 
The  presence  of  Whitman's  "  Song  of  the  Open  Road  "  is 
23robably  due  to  Stevensonian  sentiment,  but  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  title  of  the  book  and  with  the  practice  of  the 
real  walker,  who  prefers  the  byways.  The  "open  road" 
is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  literary  cant  of  the  day.  Even 
trespassing,  as  Leslie  Stephen  said,  is  desirable.  The  essay 
by  this  master  of  English  and  good  sense  would  have  been 
a  better  introduction  to  the  book  than  Mr.  Belloc's.  Mr. 
Belloc  has  gifts,  but  he  writes  so  often  that  he  is  making 
them  stale. 

"Crockford's  Clerical  Directory,  1911."    London:  Cox.  20s. 

Professor  Osier's  dictum  that  men  reach  the  climax  of  their 
power  at  forty  and  then  begin  to  decline  cannot  apply  to 
directories.  Crockford  has  attained  its  forty-third  year,  and 
is  certainly  as  good  as  ever.  It  would  be  even  better  if  a  few 
of  the  clergy  did  not  neglect  a  plain  duty.  There  are  still 
some  who  omit  to  supply  the  facts  essential  to  a  complete 
return.  They  should  remember  that  they  are  trustees  of  a 
certain  amount  of  rmblic  information,  which  they  are  bound 
to  give  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  ask  it.  Crockford  is  now 
a  necessity,  and  the  Editor  has  earned  a  right  to  be  supplied 
with  the  facts  needed.  The  book  is  edited  with  very  great 
care  and  is  well  up  to  date. 

A  new  Quarterly  of  very  modest  dimensions,  but  with  an 
important  object,  is  published  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Labour  Legislation  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown.  It 

hopes  to  combine  the  merits  of  being  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  and  a  book  of  reference  to  students  and  politicians ; 
and  to  accustom  us  all  to  "  thinking  internationally  ".  The 
first  number  almost  at  a  glance  shows  how  remarkably 
similar  labour  legislation  is  on  foot  in  Europe  and  in  Asiatic 
countries  like  India  and  Japan.  It  opens  up  very  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  trains  of  thought,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
useful  for  reference  because  it  is  not  overburdened  with 
detail. 


"  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Juillet. 

Most  English  readers  will  turn  at  once  to  le  Comte 
d'Haussonville's  article  on  the  Coronation.  As  he  was 
properly  enough  given  an  excellent  place  in  the  Abbey  he 
was  able  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  whole  ceremony.  He 
was  evidently  greatly  struck  with  the  reverence  and  decorum 
with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  notes  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  his  own.  One 
criticism,  however,  he  feels  bound  to  make.  When  the 
crowning  was  once  accomplished  hardly  anybody  took  any 
interest  in  the  rest  of  the  service.  There  were,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions, and  among  the  execeptions  was  the  Queen.  This  he 
says  would  be  imp*  sible  among  Roman  Catholics.  He  con- 
el  udes  that  the  ''  .rch  of  England  has  many  followers  but 
few  believers.  Ti  e  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  view,  but 
the  observat'  1  as  to  the  attitude  of  those  present  is  no  doubt 
correct  and  s  to  be  deplored.  In  the  evening  the  writer  went 
down  into  some  of  the  lowest  slums  of  Bermondsey  with  an 
officer  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  noted  even  there  some 
rejoicings  and  attempts  at  decoration.  He  believes  that, 
though  democracy  is  coming  in  England  with  a  rush,  the 
monarchical  instinct  is  still  strong.  He  makes  one  curious 
observation  :  in  the  second  day's  procession,  "  people  were 
pointing  out  Lord  Kitchener  riding  by  the  royal  carriage 
petit  et  mince".    Qui  est-ce  que  Ton  trompe  ici ? 
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Wright.    2  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.  >Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
•»*  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays.. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

J.  R.  Green's  Works.   16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.   8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  ItalyJ 

Oxford  Studies. 

Historical  Studies. 

Stray  Studies.   Second  Series. 

Guesses  at  Truth.    By  Two  Brothers. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Meaning  of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Earthwork  Out  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays.  7  vols. 

Literary  Essays. 
Theological  Essays. 

Essays    on    Some  of   the    Modern    Guides  of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
C2vou'8m8    °"    ContemPor»"-y    Thought  and  Thinkers 

"El^  E^  Th*>"*hl-     Ed!-d  b* 

Brief  Literary  Criticism.  Edited  by  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 


Edited  by  W. 
By  J.  G. 


Poems   Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Pooms. 
Vol.  II.  Pooms  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works.   12  vols. 


1 


Darwiniana. 


Method  and  Results. 
Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses:  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 
Life  and  Letters.  3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  Novelists.   By  Henry  James. 
Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Epic  and  Romance.   By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems,   n  vols. 


Westward  Ho  !  2  vols. 
Alton  Locke.   2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.   2  vols. 


Yeast.   1  vol. 
Hypatia.    2  vols. 
Poems.   2  vols. 


Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 
Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 
1904.    2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works.   14  vols. 

Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.   2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.   2  vols. 

On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  yoL 

Oliver  Cromwell.    1  vol. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden.  2  vols. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.    By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.   5  vols. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  I  Natural  Religion. 

Introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

Shakespeare.    By  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herfsrd.    In  10  vols. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each  ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham.  2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.    Edited  by  William  Davies. 

The  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Annotated 

by^the  Author.  Edited  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson.  9  vols.    4s.  net  each. 
Vol.  I.  Poems.  I     Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.  III.  Enoch  Arden:  In  Memoriam. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Princess:  Maud. 
Vol.  V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Vol.  VI.  Ballads  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VII.  Demeter  and  other  Poems. 
Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 
Vol.  IX.  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Works  Of  Wordsworth.     Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  10  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manessk. 

Poetical  Works.   8  vols 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  2  vols. 
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THE  . 


GOVERNMENT 
of  GOLF 


•        •  • 


The  Disease  and  the  Remedy. 


A  powerful  and 


Here  is  one  extract: — 

"It  is  too  late  now  to  attempt 
any  mild  reform  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  rest  of  the 
piecemeal  government.  A 
much  more  sweeping  and 
thorough  change  is  necessary 
and  is  demanded.  We  must 
have  a  new  government  of 
golf.  The  greater  evils  that 
threaten  the  game  must  be 
contended  against;  the  players 
must  be  given  the  assistance 
that  they  ask  for;  the  rules 
must  be  simplified ;  the  stand' 
ardization  of  clubs  must  be 
abolished  ;  the  world'Wide 
unity  of  the  game  must  be 
preserved,  and  a  new  consti' 
tution  for  a  new  government 
of  golf  adapted  to  modern 
conditions  and  needs  must  be 
made.  These  old  cliques  that 
refuse  to  recognize  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  long 
since  been  completed  must  be 
broken  up." 

EVERY  GOLFER 
should  read 

THIS  ARTICLE  APPEARING 

IN  THE 

AUGUST  NUMBER 

FRY'S  MAGAZINE 

The  Illustrated  Monthly 

OF 

Sport,  Travel  and  Outdoor  Life. 


6d.  net. 


Now  on  Sale. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday 99  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  ioth  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


66 


99 


r: 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 
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cix  aiboic  m  or 

Rubber-growing. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


The  Financial  News  says  : — "There  is  ample  room 
for  an  authoritative  work  such  as  this.  The  character 
of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting, 
and  will  be  read  with  as  deep  interest  by  the  experienced 
planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says  : — "We  welcome  with  sincere 
pleasure  any  competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid 
which  may  come  our  way,  and  when  this  aid  consists 
of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W.  Wicherley's 
publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and 
to  them  in  terms  which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might 
savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book  unquestionably  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some 
of  his  views  and  conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to 
admit  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  actuated  the  author 
in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he  has  done.  No 
one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  'The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing '  without  feeling  that 
he  has  in  some  way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to 
those  whose  information  concerning  the  industry  and 
its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps,  of  its 
potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser 
order,  the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an 
invaluable  -vade-mecum.  We  might  add  that  the 
numerous  illustrations  with  which  the  text  is  interspersed 
are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the  word, 
representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part 
of  absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says: — "Its  lack  of  techni- 
cality and  the  excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations 
should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says  : — "  Every  Rubber 
investor  should  possess  a  copy." 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and 
Shareholders,  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  Rubber.  These  will  do 
well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "  A  very 
useful  manual.  ...  An  interesting  and  useful  publi- 
cation, with  some  enlightening  photographs,  and  it  will 
well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  :— "  An  admirable 
hand-book  and  guide.     .  ,     .    Will  be  widely 

appreciated." 

5s.  net.  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 
Direct  from 

THE    WEST    STRAND    PUBLISHING   CO.,  Ltd., 

10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 


RAPHAEL  TUCK  AND  SONS. 


AN    EXPANDING  BUSINESS. 


TBJ  Tenth  Annual   Meeting  ot  MeMM.  Raphael  Tuck  &.  Som,  Ltd.,  was"* 
held  on  Thursday,  Sir  Adolph  'luck,   Btirt.  (chairman  of  this  company), 
presiding, 

The  Chairman  said  that  during  the  ten  years  that  had  elftpeed  linos 
the  formation  of  the  company.  While  every  one  of  thoeo  year,  could  not 
Claim  to  luave  entirely  fulfilled  a'ntjci]  atinu...  th  ;,  had  lei  r-awn  to  lv- 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  as  a  whole,  bearing  in  mind  the  vicissitude* 
of  trade  in  general.  The*  »  results  expressed  in  yearly  dividends— always 
fully  earned— and  in  which  they  had  not  failed  the  shareholders  once, 
exhibited  the  payment  of  8  per  cent,  per  atnnum  for  the  first  six  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  company,  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  seventh 
year,  5  per  cent,  for  the  eighth  year,  again  increased  to  6  per  cent,  for 
the  ninth  and  now  the  tenth  year,  assuming  that  they  passed  the  pro- 
posals of  the  board  that  day;  while  within  the  sa'me  period  the  sum  of 
£79. 342,  representing  profits  earned  by  the  company,  would  have  been 
placed  to  reserve,  iidd  the  £2£J,G50,  the  total  oi  the  dividends  paid  out 
during  these  tdii . years,  ami  the  £5,771  tjtey  proposed  to  carry  forward  to 
next  year,  and  tiiey  arrived  alt  a  grand  total  of  £374,764  earned  by  the 
company  during  the"  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.  In  other  words,  the 
business, had  shown  an  earning  power  of  75  per  cent,  on  its  total  capital 
within  this  one  decade.  These  figures,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact, 
for  which  the  directors  could  vouch,  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
business  to-day  weds  as  sound  and  healthy  as  ever,  that  the  various  depart- 
ments of  which  it  was  composed  were  one  and  all  satisfactory,  that  the 
stock  had  been  carefully  written  down  to  a  figure  at  once  safe  and 
nonservative,  and  that  tlie  outlook  for  the  coming  year's  trade  as  shown 
by-  the  returns  of  the  past  two  months  was  decidedly  encouraging,  gave,  in 
the  board's  opinion,  fair  room  for  satisfaction.  He  was  glad  to  sav  that 
the  younger  generation — in  the  persons  of  his  two  sons  aud  his  nephew — 
were  going  ahead  satisfactorily,  and  the  experience  of  the  business  they 
had  been  gathering,  and  were  continuing  to  gather,  added  to  the  in- 
creasing responsibilities  gradually  thrown  upon  them  and  upon  all  the 
important  members  of  their  excellent  sta'if,  enabled  them  to  look  forward 
with  perfect  confidence  to  the  future  development  of  their  beautiful 
business.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Continent — France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy — where  competition  might 
be  said  toi  be  keenest  and  where  true  artistic  productions  were  always 
appreciated,  whence  some  of  their  increased  profits  this  year  had  been 
derived.  It  spoke  well  for  the  estimation  in  which  their  publications 
were  held  that  they  !iad  achieved  this  result  in  countries  acknowledged 
as  art  leaders,  ana  therefore  well  able  to  appreciate  good,  meritorious 
work.  Their  overseas  trade  also  continued  to  exhibit  satisfactory  expansion, 
while  their  horn*  trade  was  well  maintained,  despite  the  inroads  attempted 
to  be  made  upon  it  by  the  dumping  on  the  market  of  inferior  productions 
at  cut  prices. 

M'-.  Air  red  Persons,  R.A.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Uusoave  Tuck  (vice-chairman),  in  moving  the  re-election  of  the 
retiring  directors — Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  Mr.  Parsons,  R.A. — as 
director,  gave  some  particulars  of  the  successful  results  in  the  book 
and  other  departmwits  under  his  management,  end  said  that  the  directors 
and  staff  were  united  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  house  of  Tuck  a  name 
to  bo  known  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Reginald  Tuck  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  wrote  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to 
be  present,  and  testifying  to  the  soundness  of  the  business  and  its  bright 
prospects. 


THE 
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AMONG  THIS  WEEK'S  CONTENTS  ARE:— 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER. 
By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST: 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Cicely. 

Dr.  TORREY  AND  THE  EXHIBITION 
CONFERENCE. 

THE  CICELY,  CHRISTINEVILLE  & 
RUBBER  SHARE  TRUST  MEET- 
INGS. 
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AN  IRISH  BEAUTY  OF  THE  REGENCY. 

By  Mrs.  VVARRENNE  BLAKE. 

Author  of  "Memoirs  of  a  Vanished  Generation."    16/-  net. 


LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS  {P$i?L£$. 

By  EDWARD  SMITH,  F.R.H.S. 

Author  of  "William  Cobbett :  a  Biography."    12/6  net. 

THE  NELSONS  OF  BURNHAM  THORPE. 

By  M.  EYRE  MATCHAM. 

16/-  net. 
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Six   Shilling  Novels, 
THE  RED  LANTERN.  By  edith  wherry. 

SAM'S  KID.  By  F.  E.  MILLS=Y0UNG. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  REGRET.  By  Adelaide  holt. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  LOVE.  By  marcelle  tinayre. 

NONSENSE  NOVELS.  (3s.6d.net.)  By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK. 

OTHER  LAWS.  By  john  Parkinson. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

I  hat  for  which  Ministers  were  once  impeached,  that 
which  the  Reform  Cabinet  of  1832  admitted  they  would 
have  shrunk  from  as  a  violence  to  the  Constitution,  had 
things  come  to  the  pinch,  that  for  which  there  is  not  a 
single  valid  precedent,  Mr.  Asquilh  has  done.  To  keep 
himself  in  office,  to  play  his  party  game,  he  has  got  the 
Crown,  which  stands  only  for  the  nation,  outside  all 
political  differences,  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  scale 
of  one  party  as  against  another.  Constitutionally  there- 
has  nothing  happened  so  serious  for  the  monarchy  and 
for  the  nation  since  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  no  matter 
of  making  a  mere  handful  of  new  peers  to  force  through 
a  Bill— unjustifiable  as  that  would  be— but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  flooding,  whelming,  swamping  one  House  of 
Parliament  with  hundreds  of  new  creations  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Henceforward  the  Prime  Minister  carries  in  his  pocket 
Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons.  We  have  now  two 
Sovereigns,  the  sovereign  de  facto  and  the  sovereign  de 
jure.  ^  The  creation  of  peers  has  always  been  within  the 
Ring's  own  discretion.  If  now  it  is' to  be  established 
that  the  Ring  is  constitutional^  bound  to  make  peerages 
always  and  solely  at  the  dictation  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
what  is  left  to  the  Ring?  We  see  it  sometimes  urged, 
(by  Mr.  Long  amongst  others)  that  the  Opposition 
should  not  push  things  to  the  point  of  compelling  a  crea- 
tion of  peers  out  of  regard  for  the  Ring.  But  the  Ring's 
name  has  been  used  ;  his  consent  to  make  the  peers  adver- 
tised ;  Mr.  Asquith  has  already  made  full  use  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative.  What  does  the  Ring  gain  bv  being 
let  off  doing  what  the  Prime  Minister  ^has  made  him 
agree  to  do,  the  nation  knowing  it? 


The  question  of  political  tactics  is,  of  course,  different. 
To  have  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  peerage  choked 
with  Radical  half-breeds,  minions  of  the  Radical  caucus, 
is  anathema.  To  give  way  and  accept  the  Bill  and  let  the 
Government  off  its  odious  job,  which  perpetrated  the 
whole  country  would  mark,  is  torture.  It  would  pain- 
fully depress  Unionist  workers.  Some  Unionists  are 
more  impressed  with  this  danger  ;  others  are  more  im- 
pressed with  the  fear  of  the  Lords  being  swamped. 
They  think  Mr.  Asquith  would  make  the  whole  five 
hundred  at  once.  Would  he?  Lord  Lansdowne  is  for 
taking  the  Bill  without  more  ado.  Late  in  the  day — 
timed,  it  must  be  confessed,  most  inconveniently — a 
manifesto  comes  from  Mr.  Balfour  supporting  Lord 
Lansdowne's  tactics. 


We  can  understand  all  courses  on  this  matter  save 
one  ;  we  are  not  for  calling  any  one  a  coward  or  a 
rebel  or  unmanly  or  hot-headed — it  is  a  very  difficult 
position.  Mr.  Balfour  has  written  indeed,  but  his  last 
paragraph  keeos  the  dissentient  out  of  the  class  of  rebel. 
The  one  man  we  could  not  pardon  is  the  Unionist  peer 
that  voted  for  the  Parliament  Bill.  That  is  treachery. 
Lord  Camperdown  says  he  may  do  this.  It  is  his  way 
of  showing  his  hatred  of  the  Bill.  Wonderful  indeed  is 
the  heart  of  man. 

The  banquet  to  Lord  Halsbury  has  been  quite  a  poli- 
tical sensation.  The  honour — spontaneous  and  felt — - 
to  Lord  Halsbury  was  given  a  political  point.  There 
was  much  buoyancy  about  it  all,  and  very  high  spirits. 
But  it  was  emphatically  a  gathering  that  meant  business. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  of  the  speakers,  took  our  fancy 
most.    But  Mr.  Smith's  four  frauds  were  good,  too. 

Lord  Halsbury  remarked  in  his  speech  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Parliament  Bill  that  he  had  been  in  politics 
sixty  years  and  had  never  known  a  greater  iniquity  than 
the  Bill.  He  must  have  been  reckoning  from  a  time  long 
previous  to  his  public  entry  into  politics,  when  at 
Launceston  in  July  1874  he  polled  exactly  one  vote.  This 
was  shortly  before  he  became  Solicitor-General  in  Dis- 
raeli's Government  of  1874.  But  his  father,  Stanley  Lees 
Giffard,  was  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Standard  ",  which 
was   founded  in   1827;   and  at  this   time  Hardinge 
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Giffard,  now  Lord  Halsbury,  was  two  years  old.  His 
father  remained  editor  of  the  "  Standard  "  till  his 
death,  about  1853,  so  that  in  the  interval  Hardinge 
Giffard  must  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  politics. 
The  son  has  been  a  man  after  his  father's  own  heart ; 
and  the  father  was,  as  the  "  Standard  "  said,  a  man 
after  Dr.  Johnson's  own  heart.  Lord  Halsbury  has 
never  spared  modern  newspapers.  To  him  his  father 
was  the  model  editor ;  and  he  has  been  his  model 
for  many  other  things.  Stanley  Lees  Giffard  had  the 
most  cutting  tongue  and  pen  in  England,  and  everybody 
will  grant  that  Lord  Halsbury  keeps  his  ancestral 
weapons  in  fine  order. 

After  all  the  indignant  talk  by  Mr.  Birrell  and  others 
about  "  engineering  "  and  so  forth  the  scene  in  the 
House  on  Monday  was  largely  the  fault  of  Ministerial- 
ists. They  cheer  the  stalwarts  to  egg  them  on,  and 
they  sneer  at  members  of  the  Unionist  party  said  to  be 
in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price.  They  take  their  cue 
from  a  section  of  their  own  Press.  It  is  an  ill  game  to 
jeer  at  men  as  cowards  for  doing  what  you  vow  they 
ought  to  do,  and  to  affect  at  the  same  time  to  admire 
the  bravery  of  others  who  are  doing  what  you  vow  they 
should  not  do  ;  but  this  is  the  game  which  many  Radicals 
have  been  playing,  with  little  screams  of  delight,  for  a 
week  past.  Truly,  many  Liberals  are  taking  more 
pleasure  in  the  pain  of  their  opponents  than  in  the 
prospect  of  the  Parliament  Bill  becoming  law. 

The  suppressed  hero  of  the  piece  was,  of  course,  the 
Home  Secretary.  Whilst  the  Prime  Minister  was  trying 
to  speak  Mr.  Churchill  turned  on  Mr.  Balfour  and  shot 
out  that  "unbitted  beast  ",  as  Feltham  would  have 
styled  it,  his  "  limitless  tongue  ".  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  red  in  the  face  and  as  excited  as — what  shall  we 
say? — a  man  who  comes  home  late  at  night  and  finds 
the  chain  up  against  him,  and  who,  thereat,  has  the 
entire  establishment  down  to  upbraid  them  on  the  door- 
step. 

The  Home  Secretary  is  indeed  a  hopeful  sort  of  person 
to  quench  a  fire  such  as  that  which  sprang  up  on 
Monday  !  Instead  of  casting  water  on  it,  he  must  always 
bring  fresh  brands  for  the  burning.  We  all  remember 
how  he  forbad  the  man  with  the  hose  to  go  near  the  fire 
at  Sidney  Street — his  one  contribution,  he  declared,  to 
that  affair — and  we  need  not  go  far  back  in  memory  to 
discover  him  actually  the  first  and  busiest  himself  to  light 
and  stoke  a  dangerous  fire.  We  suppose  that  by  now 
his  hide  is  absolutely  pachydermatous,  or  he  might  have 
winced  at  Mr.  Balfour's  cut.  Mr.  Churchill  was  the  chief 
villain  in  the  piece  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  was 
yelled  down  by  the  Radicals  for  an  hour  in  the  House — 
an  engineered  thing  if  ever  there  was  one,  the  most  dis- 
graceful perhaps  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Clearly  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  getting  ready  for 
the  Home  Rule  Parliament  on  S.  Stephen's  Green. 
On  Wednesday  Mr.  Lundon  M.P.  made  in  a  question 
some  pointed  allusions  to  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien  M.P.  The  Speaker  suggested  he  should  with- 
draw them,  but  Mr.  Lundon  declined.  "  Mr.  O'Brien  : 
Then  you  are  an  infamous  liar  and  scoundrel."  "  The 
incident",  remarks  the  "Westminster  Gazette's" 
reporter,  "  then  terminated  ".  According  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary correspondent  of  the  "  Westminster  ",  by  the 
way,  the  Irish  Nationalists  on  Monday  behaved  like 
14  perfect  gentlemen  ". 

The  idea  of  Sir  William  Byles  as  one  of  the  new  Lords 
of  Parliament  was  somehow  altogether  too  much  for  the 
House,  which  was  almost  ready  to  laugh  itself  back  into 
good  humour  through  Mr.  Balfour's  banter.  Yet 
is  Baron  Byles  of  Bradford  more  comic  than  many 
a  name,  we  wonder,  on  the  Chief  Whip's  liber  niger  of 
new  peers?  It  is  the  quantity  after  all,  not  quality,  that 
here  really  kills.  Selden  put  it  finely  in  that  splendid 
imagery  of  his  :  "  The  making  of  new  Lords  lessens  all 
the  rest.      'Tis  in  the  business  of  Lords  as  it  'twas 


with  S.  Nicolas's  Image  :  the  Country-Man,  you  know,, 
could  not  find  in  his  Heart  to  adore  the  new  Image, 
made  of  his  own  Plum  Tree,  though  he  had  formerly  wor- 
shipped the  old  one.  The  Lords  that  are  ancient  we 
honour,  because  we  know  not  whence  they  came  ;  but 
the  new  ones  we  slight,  because  we  know  their  begin- 
ning ". 

By  the  way,  the  Liberal  press  seems  to  have  given 
up  its  claim  that  Selden  and  Pym  would  have  been  of 
their  party  to-day.  And  indeed  it  is  hard  to  open  Selden 
without  lighting  on  something  that  sternly  reproaches 
Government  methods  to-day.  What  would  Selden  have 
said  of  the  scandalous  way  in  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  trying  to  force  through  his  Insurance 
Bill?  As  to  the  brutal  device  of  the  all-night  sitting, 
we  know  what  he  held  there  :  "  The  Parliament  Party 
do  not  play  fair  in  sitting  up  till  two  of  the  Clock  in 
the  Morning  to  vote  something  they  have  a  mind  to. 
'Tis  like  a  crafty  Gamester,  that  makes  the  Company 
drunk,  then  cheats  them  of  their  Money  ". 

But  if  they  no  longer  claim  Selden,  the  Liberals,  it 
seems,  still,  by  implication,  claim  Bagehot.  The  Prime 
Minister  drew  in  Bagehot  as  one  of  his  authorities  for 
wholesale  creation  of  puppet  peers.  Bagehot  was  no 
doubt  an  intellectual  Liberal,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  his  book  on  the  English  Constitution — we 
wish  the  Prime  Minister  would  mark  that  good  word 
English — that  suggests  he  could  have  approved  the 
straining  of  the  Prerogative  to-day.  Bagehot  criticised 
the  Peers  freely,  but  Mr.  Asquith  very  well  knows  that 
Bagehot,  contrasting  the  Peers  and  the  Commons,  found 
that  Peers  were  the  more  independent  body  of  the  two. 
Bagehot  admired  the  delicate  equipoise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  Mr.  Asquith  at  Mr.  Redmond's  order  is 
destroying.  To  claim  Bagehot  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  is  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  claim 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  an  intellectual  democrat,  as  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Grayson's  platform. 

"  Iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek  "  one  has  heard 
of,  but  the  tears  of  the  "Times"  are  surely  new. 
However,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  admits  his  conduct  has 
drawn  them.  They  must  be  very  precious,  and  doubt- 
less some  ardent  admirers  of  Printing  House  Square 
would  have  liked  to  be  there  to  pick  them  up  whilst  they 
fell  and  string  them  like  pearls — as  some  god  did,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  in  Marlowe's  "  Hero  and  Leander  ". 
But  cynics  will  always  suspect  those  tears  that  are  mixed 
with  printers'  ink. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  the  crisis  has  been  the 
number  of  people  who  have  come  out  with  letters  of 
"  Advice  to  the  Peers  ".  Hardly  a  public  man  of  note 
has  held  back.  Advice  was  surely  never  so  gratis 
before,  and  so  severe  has  been  the  crush  of  correspond- 
ence in  some  of  the  papers  that  the  letters  of  even  a  few 
big  personages  have  been  set  up  in  minion.  One 
cannot  help  recalling  that  cruel  maxim  of  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  about  advice  being  the  most  profuse  of 
all  the  gifts  that  men  make. 

Lowe's  warning,  in  perhaps  his  greatest  speech,  that 
reform  meant  the  breaking  of  the  Constitution  is  often 
quoted,  and  many  close  students  of  our  Parliamentary 
history  have  it  more  or  less  by  heart — the  metaphor  of 
the  "  Dare  and  level  plain  "  of  democracy  being  so  noble. 
But  they  are  apt  to  forget  how  a  greater  than  Lowe, 
opposing  reform  with  all  the  strength  of  his  nature, 
foretold  what  it  must  bring.  "  The  reformers  mean 
democracy",  he  said  in  a  great  speech  at  Liverpool — 
"they  mean  democracy  and  nothing  else;  and  give 
them  but  a  House  of  Commons  constructed  on  their  own 
principles,  the  peerage  and  the  throne  may  exist  for  a 
day,  but  will  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the 
first  angry  vote  of  such  a  House  of  Commons."  Can- 
ning's "  anticipation  of  events  "  was  rather  premature 
but  its  intelligence  is  now  proven.  Half  the  prediction 
at  least  is  being  fulfilled. 
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With  all  its  vices  the  House  of  Commons  can  show  a 
brave  fronl  to  the  world.  There  was  no  difference  be- 
tween Government  and  Opposition  on  Thursday,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  made  his  very  grave  statement  as  to 
the  Moorish  affair.  Mr.  Macdonald  could  not  keep  back 
a  jarring  speech,  but  nobody  marked  him  ;  and  the 
Nationalists  hail  the  decency  to  sit  quiet.  Mr.  Asquith 
put  the  British  position  with  quite  painful  justice  and 
nicety.  There  was  nothing  in  his  words  to  wound 
either  Germany  or  any  other  Power:  at  the  same  time 
there  was  little  room  left  for  misunderstanding  of  the 
British  position.  We  are  interested,  not  perhaps  pre- 
dominantly, but  seriously.  Frame  and  German}  may 
settle  questions  of  the  French  Congo  between  themselves 
but  not  Agadir  or  any  Moorish  matter. 

A  week  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  informed  the  financiers 
of  the  capital  that  Britain  had  a  certain  position  in  the 
world,  and  in  the  last  resort  would  maintain  it  by  force 
of  arms.  This  language  was  interpreted  as  a  warning  to 
Germany,  which  it  certainly  was.  But  the  German  com- 
mentators went  too  far.  They  assumed,  entirely  with- 
out warrant,  that  Britain  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  "  conversations  "  and  that  France  was  consulting 
her  friend  before  making  any  answer  to  the  German  pro- 
posals. This  theory  Mr.  Asquith  terms  a  mischievous 
invention.  Why  did  the  Wilhelmstrasse  do  nothing  to 
dispel  the  error?  Well,  the  Emperor  is  now  back  from 
his  Norwegian  holiday,  and,  in  accordance  with  his  con- 
stitutional prerogative  in  foreign  affairs,  must  decide 
what  is  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Montagu,  in  his  Indian  Budget  speech,  stuck 
to  his  last  year's  view  that  the  general  situation  shows 
progressive  improvement.  Anyone  who  dares  suggest 
otherwise  is  an  "  ill-informed  and  unthinking  pessi- 
mist ".  Just  now  the  political  position  is  quieter.  It  is 
partly  an  affair  of  climate.  Sedition,  like  the  plague, 
is  less  active  in  the  hot  season.  It  would  be  a  danger- 
ous delusion  to  suppose  that  anarchist  energies  will  not 
revive.  Mr.  Montagu  finds  that  the  Indian  problem  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  and  complicated.  It 
will  certainly  not  become  simpler  if  clamour  gets  what 
it  does  not  merit,  and  outrage  is  to  be  treated  as  an  im- 
possibility until  it  occurs.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
says  Mr.- Montagu,  is  talked  about  prestige,  which  he 
seems  to  think  is  something  in  the  nature  of  irrespon- 
sible arrogance.  Greater  nonsense  could  hardly  be 
talked,  even  by  an  Under-Secretary,  than  to  suggest  that 
"  prestige  "  is  being  superseded — with  Radicals,  we 
suppose — by  reliance  on  "  even-handed  justice  "  and 

strong  orderly  administration  ". 

Recent  discussion  as  to  what  the  self-governing 
Colonies  might  or  could  do  in  the  event  of  war  has  shown 
much  loose  thinking  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Botha  has 
promptly  ridiculed  the  view  of  the  "  Yolksstem  "  that 
South  Africa  could  if  she  chose  decide  to  hold  aloof. 
The  enemy,  as  Mr.  Botha  recognises,  would  soon  dis- 
pose of  any  such  claim.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Commonwealth 
Premier,  seems  to  share  the  "  Yolksstem 's  "  opinion. 
His  suggestion  that  Australasia  could  haul  down  the 
Union  Jack  and  start  on  her  own  is  not  only  repudiated 
by  Australasia  but  shows  how  little  competent  he  is  to 
discuss  the  problem.  If  England  were  at  war  with  a 
great  Power  Australasia  would  either  have  to  fight,  or, 
if  she  cut  the  painter,  would,  by  losing  the  protection  of 
the  fleet,  run  risks  of  instant  capture.  When  Mr. 
Fisher  says  we  are  not  an  Empire  in  fact,  we  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him  ;  if  we  were,  such  talk  as  his  would 
be  impossible. 

It  is  just  as  one  expected— the  losses  on  small  holdings 
are  now  beginning  to  appear.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to 
turn  from  the  Constitutional  crisis  for  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  little  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Wed- 
nesday on  the  loss  of  the  small  holders  on  the  Portsdown 
hills.  A  storm  there  has  ended  in  the  loss  of  a  whole 
year's  rent.  Lord  Carrington's  reply  to  Lord  North- 
brook  should  be  studied  by  all  who  believe  in  the  senti- 
mental twaddle  about  back-to-the-land  and  the  land-for 
the-people,  and  so  forth.      He  says  bluntlv  that  the 


County  Councils  can '1  help  the  losers.  It  comes  to  this 
then  that  the  State-aided  small  holder  is  in  no  better 
a  way  when  he  tails  than  the  "  natural  small  holder  ". 
He  must  go  down  and  go  under.  Shocking  to  say,  it 
is,  after  all,  "  Get  On  or  Get  Out  ".  After  the  glow  ing 
imaginative  pictures  of  the  fortunate  tenant  ol  the  State 
living  happily  and  secure  on  his  holding,  plain  fact 
is  very  depressing. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  as  optimistic  on  the  points 
raised  by  the  Hospitals  Deputation  against  his  Bill  as  he 
has  been  in  other  cases.  Voluntary  hospitals,  he 
gravely  told  Mr.  Sydney  Holland,  will  not  suffer,  as  it 
is  incompatible  with  human  nature  that  subscriptions 
should  decrease  because  employers  had  to  subscribe 
under  the  Bill.  The  experienced  charity  stimulators  of 
the  hospitals,  we  fancy,  know  this  side  of  human  nature 
better  than  Mr.  George.  He  would  like  to  deny, 
too,  that  the  doctors  will  try  to  hand  their  insured 
patients  to  the  hospitals  ;  but  he  did  not  venture.  He 
can  only  suggest  that  the  hospitals  might  make  arrange- 
ments for  contributions  from  the  societies.  Considering 
the  bad  feeling  the  societies  have  shown  for  the  doctors, 
they  are  not  likely  to  help  the  doctors  in  getting 
distasteful  patients  out  of  their  hands.  When  it  comes 
to  the  point,  Mr.  George  has  to  suggest  that  pos- 
sibly there  will  have  to  be  State  contributions.  But  this 
result  is  likely  to  frighten  the  hospital  authorities  more 
than  anything  in  the  Bill. 

The  depositors  in  the  Birkbeck  Society  would 
naturally  like  the  shareholders  to  be  liable  to  them  for 
any  deficiency  in  the  assets.  But  the  shareholders  say 
they  cannot  be  made  liable  on  the  Bank  business  ;  and 
the  Official  Liquidator  agrees  that  to  settle  this  would 
mean  immense  litigation.  His  scheme  allowed  for  15s. 
in  the  pound,  with  probably  more  ;  but  the  shareholders 
objected,  because  their  liability  w'as  left  open  ;  and  he 
altered  the  scheme  on  this  point.  When  it  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Neville  on  Thursday  a  small  minority  of  the 
depositors  objected  to  this  ;  and  the  Judge  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  have  more  discussion  ;  though,  he  said,  it 
would  involve  great  delay  and  injury  to  the  majority. 
There  will  therefore  be  more  meetings,  and  votings, 
and  expenses  ;  but  unless  the  dissentients  convince  the 
majority  that  the  scheme  is  against  their  interests,  which 
seems  unlikely,  it  will  be  sanctioned. 

The  Taxi-cab  Owners  wished  the  fares  for  the  first 
mile  to  be  increased  from  eightpence  to  tenpence  ;  the 
subsequent  miles  to  remain  at  the  present  eightpence. 
This  the  Committee  on  Taxi-Cab  fares  decline  to  re- 
commend.     The  refusal  is  softened  by  the  explana- 
tion   that  with    so   much   competition    it   would  not 
be  in  the  interests  of  the  owners  themselves.      It  is 
admitted  that  the  takings  per  cab  have  decreased  ;  but 
this  is  due  to  the  intrusion  of  an  increased  number  of 
cabs.    We  suppose  this  means  the  owners  have  no  right 
to  recoup  themselves  from  the  public  to  counteract 
their  own  competition.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
in  the  report  to  solace  the  owners.    The  point  of  the 
extras  is  settled  against  them,  as  these  are  assigned  to 
the  drivers ;  and  the  owners  say  this  amounts  to  giving 
the  drivers  ^260,000  a  year.    True  the  driver's  propor- 
tion of  the  takings  is  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  cent,  on 
the  first  pound  ;  but  this  the  owners  say  only  counter- 
balances the  extras  by  about  50  per  cent.  Besides 
this,  a  fixed  price  is  suggested  for  petrol  independent 
of  market  prices.    The  motor-cab  duty  of  £2  2s.  would 
be  abolished.    The  extras  are  calculated  at  fifteenpence 
a  day,  and  tips,  about  which  the  drivers  are  shy,  at 
three  shillings,  and  an  average  good  driver  may  be  set 
down  as  making  average  earnings  from  all  sources  of 
thirty-five  shillings,  and  a  very  experienced  hard-work- 
ing man  up  to  £2  or  even  ^3  a  week.    No  doubt  what- 
ever the  .public  think  of  tips,  neither  owners  nor  drivers 
want  to  abolish  them. 

France  was  first  and  second,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  nowhere,  in  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
air  race  of  the  "  Daily  Mail  ".      It  is  not  easy  to 
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understand  why  the  French  should  so  easily  beat, 
in  this  and  in  other  great  aeroplane  tests,  all  other 
competitors.  They  are  highly  imaginative  and  ingeni- 
ous, and  this  is  in  their  favour;  but  these  air  contests 
bring  into  play  other  qualities  without  which  no  air- 
racer  can  succeed — great  physical  endurance,  will,  and 
unbounded  animal  courage.  Other  competing  nations 
surely  have  these  qualities  quite  as  fully  as  the  French. 
However,  there  is  the  fact  that  "  Beaumont  " — a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  French  Navy — and  Vedrines  were  first  and 
second  ;  whilst  the  fate  of  the  rest  was  rather  worse  than 
that  of  the  tail  in  a  hard-run  three  miles  race  at  the 
'Varsity  sports,  or  the  men  who  go  in  for  the  open  golf 
championship  and  take  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
for  their  first  eighteen  holes.  Poor  Vedrines,  who  had 
the  worst  of  the  luck — and  the  worst  of  the  science — 
started  on  his  last  lap  from  Brighton  to  Brooklands 
knowing  that  he  had  already  lost.  It  goes  hard  with  a 
man  when  he  misses  ten  thousand  by  missing  his  way. 

The  progress  made  within  the  last  two  years  in  aero- 
planing  is  really  amazing.  It  has  cost  some  lives,  of 
course,  and  it  will  cost  many  more,  for  the  wind,  when 
high  and  sudden  and  fickle,  will  probably  always  be  very 
dangerous  to  aerial  travellers.  But  no  one  can  watch 
aeroplanes  starting  or  coming  to  earth,  or  in  full  progress 
through  the  air,  without  recognising  that  this  thing  is 
going  on  ;  and  that  it  may  affect,  profoundly  affect,  life 
and  nations.  It  is  sure  to  be  important  in  war;  and  it 
may  become  important  in  commerce,  even  in  social  life, 
though  this  will  not  be  to-morrow  or  the  dav  after. 
Ordinary  unambitious  aeroplaning  will  soon  be  safe 
enough,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  hate- 
ful air  sickness  before  it  becomes  pleasant  to  many 
people.    The  noise  too  is  shocking. 

The  aeroplane  is  not  such  a  beautiful  thing  to  see 
as  some  of  the  enthusiasts  declare.  When  one  has  seen 
— and  heard — about  half  a  dozen  aeroplanes  buzzing 
in  a  bee-line  overhead,  the  excitement  wears  oft.  In  a 
very  short  time  nobody  will  trouble  to  look  up  to  see 
one.  On  the  whole  it  is  quite  without  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  movement  that  make  a  large  bird  always 
worth  looking  at.  The  difference  really  is  this  :  the 
eagle  or  the  rook  or  the  vulture  or  the  swift  flies, 
whereas  the  man  motors.  Now,  if  a  man  flew  he  would 
be  something  to  look  at  !  Icarus  might  be  as  good  to 
see  as  Aquila.  Unfortunately  wax  is  not  so  effective  in 
the  air  as  petrol. 

We  cannot  accuse  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  wSyndi- 
cate  of  betraying  its  trust,  because  no  one  ever  trusted 
it.  But  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  certainly  betrays  a 
trust  in  missing  a  noble  opportunity  ;  and  in  that  sense 
the  Syndicate  has  betrayed  a  trust  every  season  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  Covent  Garden  might 
long  before  now  have  been  the  first  opera-house  of 
Furope  instead  of  its  laughing-stock.  Covent  Garden 
might  at  the  very  least  have  brought  out  a  few 
fresh  operas,  instead  of  waiting  with  marvellous  patience 
until  those  operas  had  had  the  freshness  worn  off  them 
in  America  and  on  the  Continent  and  then  fetching 
them  out.  And  the  damning  truth  for  the  Syndicate  is 
that  the  Syndicate  poses  as  an  artistic  body,  not  anxious 
to  win  dividends,  not  willing  to  see  the  theatre  turned 
into  a  meeting-place  for  society  people  and  their 
hangers-on,  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  making  use  of 
prima  donnas  and  tenors  who  have  already  made  their 
reputations. 

Yet  see  :  only  such  singers  are  brought  over  here  as 
have  already  won  their  names  abroad — what  genuine 
star  has  the  Syndicate  ever  discovered?  Why  was 
"Thais"  given,  or  "  Suzanna's  Secret",  or  "The 
Golden  Girl  "?  Only  because  they  had  been  given  else- 
where, and  were  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
be  certain  "draws  ".  When  we  reckon  up  what  has 
been  done  for  true  opera  this  season  we  find  out  that 
nothing  has  been  done.  When  the  directors  reckon  up 
what  they  have  made  in  hard  cash  they  will  chuckle. 
Let  us  have  more  gala  nights,  and  more  Coronations, 
they  will  cry.    Let  music  go  hang. 


THE  CROW. 
VX7"HE\"  the  crow  came,  Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
*  *  dee,  as  every  student  of  history  knows,  left  off 
fighting  and  ran  away.  We  have  an  idea  that  they  hid 
themselves  behind  a  tree.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  were  sincerely  afraid,  but  one  has  always 
suspected  that  their  horror  at  the  crow's  apparition  was 
tempered  with  satisfaction  that  it  had  compelled  them 
to  leave  off  fighting.  Uncharitable  criticism  might 
describe  it  as  giving  them  an  excuse  for  not  fighting  ; 
but  as  both  were  absolutely  agreed  that  the  crow  made 
fighting  impossible,  the  point  hardly  arises.  Neither 
of  them  in  retiring  behind  the  tree  could  suffer  in  com- 
parison of  the  other.  This  famous  narrative  must  have 
come  into  a  good  many  members'  heads  when  Mr. 
Asquith  on  Thursday  was  describing  or  at  any  rate 
very  plainly  hinting  at  the  appearance  over  the  edge  of 
the  sky  of  the  tip  of  the  crow's  wing.  Every  one  was 
sincerely  moved,  if  no  one  was  alarmed.  Even  the 
suggestion  of  a  big  war  is  a  very  big  thing,  and  Mr. 
Asquith's  solemnity  was  justified.  No  man  can  herald 
grave  things  in  better  style  than  Mr.  Asquith.  None 
the  less  he  must  know  very  well  and,  knowing,  he  can 
honestly  rejoice  that  the  crow's  coming  must  have  good 
effects  for  him,  which  he  can  very  easily  think  equally 
good  for  the  country,  as  well  as  sad.  It  is  the  bare 
truth  that  it  would  in  some  ways  serve  this  Government 
well.  The  fortune  of  war  could  not  in  any  event  be  all 
against  Mr.  Asquith.  It  would  practically  suspend 
opposition.  A  patriot  will  not  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  country,  whatever  his  feelings  towards  it. 
engaged  in  a  great  struggle  with  a  foreign  enemy.  A 
patriot  will  not  do  as  the  pro-Boers,  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  their  van,  did.  A  Unionist  opposition  would 
leave  ten  thousand  openings  for  political  attack  unused 
rather  than  hamper  the  Government  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  war.  Unionists  would  feel  that  all  Englishmen,, 
even  politicians,  as  far  as  in  them  lies  must  close  up 
before  a  foreign  enemy.  A  war,  too,  would  make  the 
country  quite  forget  any  of  the  Government's  domestic 
failures.  Suppose  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Insurance 
Bill,  broken  with  its  burden  of  debt,  ever  growing, 
should  fall  and  have  to  be  abandoned.  Even  that  would 
be  overlooked  in  the  infinitely  greater  issue  of  peace  and 
war.  In  such  an  event  war  would  save  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  It  would  certainly  secure  the  perfectly  smooth 
passage  of  the  Parliament  Bill — it  would  ultimately  get 
through  either  way,  but  then  it  would  go  through  abso- 
lutely smooth  water,  which  is  pleasanter  than  going 
through  rough.  But  the  greatest  good — one  of  the 
greatest  imaginable — the  crow  would  do  Mr.  Asquith 
would  be  to  turn  away  public  attention  from  the  duress 
he  has  put  upon  the  Crown  to  play  his  party  game. 
Even  this  violation  of  decency,  even  this  outrage  on  the 
Constitution,  on  the  country,  on  the  King,  might  be 
forgotten  in  a  war.  No  other  baptism  could  wash  that 
slain  white  ;  but  a  great  war  could.  Mr.  Asquith  must 
hug  that  thought  with  some  relief ;  for  we  would  not 
regard  him  as  a  lost  soul.  We  would  emulate  the 
charity  of  the  Roman  Church,  which,  we  were  told  the 
other  day,  refused  canonisation  to  a  monk  because 
during  his  otherwise  unexceptionable  life-time,  he  once 
expressed  the  opinion  or  fear  for  a  notoriously  bad 
criminal,  w  hom  he  had  attended  before  execution,  that 
"  there  was  no  hope  for  him  ".  We  will  not  say  there 
is  no  hope  for  Mr.  Asquith.  No  theology  requires  us 
1<>  do  that  in  this  world.  He  would  not  have  done 
this  thing  once  and  he  may  yet  be  sorry  that 
he  did  it,  and  war  might  be  the  salvation  of  his  historic 
memory.  Who  would  not  wish  to  have  washed  out, 
even  in  the  blood  of  a  battlefield,  the  public  memory  that 
he,  in  Sir  Edward  Carson's  terrible  paraphrase,  had  gone 
to  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  said  :  "As  your  adviser 
and  counsellor  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  my  determina- 
tion to  destroy  the  Constitution  which  has  existed  for 
seven  hundred  years.  I  cannot  do  it  without  the 
creation  of  peers,  and  adding  to  one  of  the  Houses  of 
your  Legislature.  I  can  only  do  it  by  adding  men  who 
are  willing  to  sell  their  honour  for  a  coronet ;  and  I  ask 
vou,  Sir,  as  a  Constitutional  Monarch,  as  the  guardian 
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of  tlir  honour  of  this  country  to  lend  yourself  to  so 
monstrous  ;i  proposal  ".  And  the  loan  is  made.  Once 
another  English  king  was  put  under  duress  and  when 
(in  Shakespeare)  he  asked  where  he  should  find  his 
oppressor,  he  was  told  "In  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 
your  Majesty  ".  A  very  lit  place  for  such  a  business. 
We  wonder  did  Mr.  Asquith  remember  these  words 
when  he  was  doing  this  thing. 

The  shadow  ol  the  crow  does  not  fall  only  on  the 
Government  :  Opposition  too  feels  it  creeping  on.  We 
Unionists  above  all  things  are  the  guardians  of 
national  interests  in  the  struggle  with  other  countries. 
When  this  country's  position  in  the  world  is  challenged 
by  any  other  country,  our  pari}',  we  feci  instinctively, 
must  take  up  the  national  vindication  as  our  business. 
We  may  not  be  in  power,  the  technical  responsibility 
may  not  be  ours  :  but  Unionists  cannot  leave  these 
things  to  the  party  in  dffice  and  look  on  in  cool  uncon- 
cern. We  cannot  view  their  mistakes  with  indifference, 
still  less  get  out  of  them  any  satisfaction  as  damaging 
to  our  political  opponents.  In  power  or  out,  it  will 
always  largely  depend  on  the  Unionist  party  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  country's  affairs  in  respect  of  other 
Powers  shall  be  vigorous  or  languid.  This  country 
is  now  in  a  critical  position  abroad,  and  it  can  but 
react  on  the  critical  position  at  home.  In  face  of  the 
foreign  situation  Unionists  cannot  afford  even  to  appear 
a  divided  party.  \\ "c  are  not  a  divided  party  on  any 
matter  of  principle.  This  Review  at  any  rate  has 
always  insisted  that  the  Unionist  Free  Trader  has  his 
place  in  the  party  and  has  a  right  to  keep  it.  The  tariff 
question  no  doubt  did  severely  try  the  party's  capability 
to  consist ;  but  it  has  not  broken  up  in  the  process.  It 
were  silly  indeed  to  suppose  (though  some  men,  and  of 
course  some  papers,  achieved  this  silliness)  that  a  dif- 
ference on  tactics,  on  procedure,  were  going  to  break  up 
a  party  that  had  weathered  the  tariff  storm.  Certain 
mischief-makers  amongst  the  Unionists  have  been  wil- 
ling to  play  their  opponents'  game  by  representing  that 
those  in  the  part}-  who  do  not  look  with  favour  on  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  the  Parliament  Bill  by  the 
Peers,  who  would  Avish  the  Government  to  be  forced  to 
the  actual  creation  of  Peers  (in  common  with  all  creation, 
out  of  nothing),  are  rebels  intent  on  splitting  the  party. 
This  is  a  curious  criticism  of  a  movement  which,  as 
Mr.  Smith  happily  pointed  out,  was  bringing  to- 
gether at  the  very  table  in  the  Hotel  Cecil  Unionists 
who  had  been  widely  apart.  Obviously  tariff  reformers 
were  well  to  the  fore  at  the  Halsbury  dinner  :  yet  among 
them,  intent  on  the  same  object,  were  Free  Traders  who 
had  in  their  time  been  ousted  from  their  seats  by  Union- 
ist tariff  reformers.  Does  this  look  like  splitting  up  the 
party  ?  Rightly  or  wrongly  these  men  believed  that  the 
harm  done  to  the  Unionist  party  in  the  constituencies 
by  the  quiet  acceptance  of  the  Bill,  thus  letting  the 
Government  off  the  visible  consummation  of  a  dis- 
graceful job  they  themselves  are  entirely  ashamed  of, 
would  be  more  serious  than  the  mischief  that  could 
follow  from  any  other  alternative.  They,  therefore, 
as  practical  men  in  earnest,  did  what  they  could  to 
give  effect  to  their  views.  No  one  who  was  present 
at  the  Halsbury  dinner  can  doubt  these  men's  conviction 
and  their  enthusiasm.  They  were  the  sort  of  men  who 
work  for  their  party  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  blaming  others  for  not  working.  Perhaps  it  was 
rather  a  youthful  assembly — an  assembly  gathered  to 
appreciate  Lord  Halsbury  ought  to  be  youthful — after 
all  our  party  perhaps  could  do  with  a  little  youth  both 
in  its  counsels  and  its  methods.  Not  but  that  the 
immense,  even  rollicking,  enjoyment  of  this  assembly 
may  have  been  due  partly^  to  a  delicious  sense  of  being 
in  a  way  naughty  boys— "  little  naughtv  bovs".  their 
solemn  lecturers  would  sav,  "that  swim  on  bladders, 
but  far  beyond  their  depth  ".  No  doubt  it  is  much  safer 
never  to  get  into  the  water  at  all— but  vou  won't  get  to 
the  other  side  that  way.  According  to  the  strict  party- 
code,  no  doubt  all  Unionists  were  bound  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four's manifesto;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  any 
man  who  diverges  a  step  from  his  leader's  course  is 
making  for  another  goal.  To  accuse  such  men  as  Lord 
Selborne  of  disloyalty  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  monstrous. 


The  ground  of  difference  i->  easily  stated.     Mr.  Bal- 

four  and  the  great  majority  <>l  Unionist  members  ol 
Parliament  think  thai  ii  the  l>ill  is  noi  accepted  straight 

off,  Mr.  Asquith  will  make  li\<-  hundred  peers  at  a 
stroke.  This  would  crush  the  Unionist  majority  in 
the  Lords,  swam])  the  peerage,  and  make  the  Govern- 
ment our  masters  in  every  way.  The  "  Forwards  " 
do  not  expect  the  creation  ol  five  hundred  peers, 
or  near  that,  and  they  hold  that  the  depressing  effect 
on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  of  giving  way  before 
a  peer  was  created  is  more  serious  than  the  risk 
of  the  creation  of  the  whole  five  hundred.  It  is  a  sheer 
calculation  of  chances.  There  is  really  no  excuse 
for  bitterness  on  either  side.  But  the  foreign 
danger  puts  all  these  differences  in  the  shade.  Even 
playing  at  righting  amongst  ourselves  becomes  out  of 
place.  Our  first  duty  now  is  to  stand  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  them  stand  up  to  the  world.  To  do  that 
effectually  we  must  stand  in  line  behind  Mr.  Balfour. 


THE  MOORISH  ESSENTIAL. 

MR.  ASQUITH  on  Thursday  bore  out  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech,  the  speech  that  has  so  much 
pleased  those  who  could  not  expect  any  good  imperial 
thing  from  Mr.  George.  Not  only  his  record  for  wild 
Proboerism,  but  his  action  and  utterances  since  have 
distinguished  him  as  an  anti-Chauvinist  of  an  extreme 
type.  His  ill-timed  visit  to  Germany  a  few  years  ago 
no  doubt  helped  to  nourish  delusions  among  German 
statesmen  which  it  was  well  to  dispel.  With  all  their 
cleverness  these  gentlemen  are  always  going  wrong 
in  their  diagnosis  of  our  politicians.  They  might 
have  learned  better  at  Algeciras,  and  Europe  might  well 
have  been  saved  the  iterated  shocks  due  to  these  mala- 
droit attempts  to  test  the  stability  of  the  Entente. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  dispatch  of 
the  "  Panther"  to  Agadir  is  in  some  measure 
an  electioneering  move.  That  is  not  a  consideration 
which  can  affect  us.  We  have  certain  interests  of  our 
own  to  look  after  and  certain  obligations  to  France 
which  we  must  discharge  ;  beyond  those,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  it  is  not  a  wise  or  defensible  policy 
to  try  merely  to  "  bottle  up  "  Germany.  Some 
arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  to  divert  Germany's 
ambitions  in  the  directions  least  unfavourable  to  our- 
selves. Morocco  certainly  is  not  a  sphere  which  can 
properly  be  so  described.  We  were  always  strongly- 
averse  from  the  line  our  Government  took  in  the 
original  arrangement  with  France.  Our  interests  in 
that  country,  both  economic  and  political,  were  in  most 
respects  greater  than  the  French.  Our  trade  with 
Morocco  still  remains  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  :  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  strategical  importance 
of  the  Moorish  coast-line.  The  tactics  of  France  in 
her  dealings  with  Morocco  since  she  began  to  attempt 
to  act  on  the  Agreement  have  really  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  It  is  a  vital  interest  on  which  we  can  concede 
nothing.  We  have  never  concealed  our  conviction  that 
the  French  advance  on  Fez  was  not  a  really  legitimate 
development  of  the  rights  allowed  to  her  at  Algeciras. 
The  occupation  of  Alcazar  by  Spain  was  also  a  breach, 
and  the  interference  of  Germany  has  thus  much  justifica- 
tion. But  a  new  situation  has  arisen,  and  we  have  our 
own  concerns  to  look  after.  We  are  not  purely  or  in  the 
first  place  bound  to  keep  the  field  clear  for  France  as  we 
w  ere  at  Algeciras.  Neither  ought  we  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  France  making  any  reasonable  bargain  with  Germany- 
she  can.  We  shall  not  make  France  fight  for  interests 
of  her  own  which  she  does  not  consider  vital.  This 
salient  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  Power  which 
will  have  to  sustain  the  shock  of  any  German  attack 
will  be  France  and  not  ourselves.  On  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  a  German  army  would  march  for  Paris.  No 
time  would  be  lost  or  men  sacrificed  in  the  dubious  enter- 
prise of  an  invasion  of  England.  We  might  do  much 
injury  to  German  trade,  but  of  what  avail  would  that 
be  if  French  armies  were  shattered  meanwhile  and  our 
ally  reduced  to  helplessness,  while  Russia  was  try  ing 
to  get  on  the  move,  and  we  were  blockading  the  Elbe? 
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"  Things  are  what  they  are  ",  and  France  is  quite 
sensible  enough  to  know  it.  No  doubt,  if  Germany 
were  really  resolved  on  war  nothing  could  prevent  her 
pressing  demands  on  France  so  humiliating  that  it  would 
be  better  to  perish  than  accept  them.  But  it  is  un- 
likely that  Herr  von  Kiderlen  Waechter  is  intending  to 
act  so  unreasonably  as  to  alienate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  civilised  world,  including  that  of  his  own  allies.  The 
extraordinary  way  in  which  the  German  press  changes 
its  tone  from  day  to  day  seems  to  indicate  that  no  very 
clear  purpose  as  to  any  particular  demand  is  in  his  mind. 
Something  considerable  Germany  is  almost  certain  to 
obtain,  and  as  France  is  the  beneficiary  in  Morocco 
France  will  have  to  pay  the  piper.  In  fact,  the  French 
Government  does  not  appear  to  contest  this  position. 
Our  duty  is  quite  clear.  We  must  support  France  in 
resisting  demands  she  may  consider  unreasonable.  We 
must  also  let  Germany  know  our  determination  not  to 
tolerate  the  establishment  of  a  strong  German  naval 
station  within  a  short  voyage  of  Gibraltar.  There  are 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  Germany  may  find  com- 
pensation. But  she  must  go  out  of  Agadir,  and  this 
is  vital,  though  we  may  and  should  convey  the  intima- 
tion to  her  as  gently  as  possible.  The  susceptibilities 
of  Germans  are  very  keen,  though  their  methods  of 
proceeding  do  not  generally  tend  to  soothe  those  of 
others.  However,  we  cannot  accept  an  arrangement 
which  would  leave  French  Africa  intact  and  the  Germans 
at  Agadir.  To  quarrel  is  the  last  thing  we  wish,  but 
on  this  point  we  must  stand  firm.  If  possible  it  may 
be  best  to  settle  the  affair  ourselves.  But  a  general 
settlement  is  above  all  desirable.  If  this  be  possible, 
other  Powers  would  be  involved,  and  another  Confer- 
ence is  the  best  way  out.  Failing  that,  a  reason- 
able arrangement  between  Germany  and  France  in 
which  we  could  acquiesce  must  be  accepted,  and  as 
things  are  would  be  welcome.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
we  must  be  sure  that  when  made  it  is  final. 


INDIA'S  BUDGET. 

IN  spite  of  the  pressure  of  revolutionary  legislation 
the  House  of  Commons  enjoyed  the  annual  holiday 
provided  by  the  Indian  Budget.  The  discussion  was  as 
irrelevant  as  ever.  Mr.  Montagu's  speech,  able  though 
it  was,  was  too  long  :  an  emotional  defence  of  Radical 
policy  rather  than  a  businesslike  statement.  Finance  is 
that  part  of  Indian  affairs  which  can  least  objectionably 
be  discussed  in  Parliament.  Equally  it  is  that  part  which 
is  most  persistently  ignored  in  a  Budget  debate.  It  re- 
quires study  and  technical  knowledge.  Not  everyone 
approaches  Indian  finance  with  the  knowledge  and 
common  sense  of  Lord  Ronaldshay.  In  Tuesday's  dis- 
cussion he  reminded  the  Government  that  this  prosperity 
budget  is  largely  due  to  the  underestimate  of  the  opium 
revenue.  Opium  is  a  subject  on  which  the  sentiment- 
alist spreads  himself  easily.  To  hear  some  apostles  of 
purism  talk  one  might  imagine  that  the  shrinking  of  the 
Indian  opium  trade  with  China  were  the  outcome  of 
their  own  or  their  friends'  exertions.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
who  has  striven  so  mischievously  to  improve  the  lot  of 
India,  congratulates  the  British  Government  on  having 
at  last  reached  the  level  of  the  morality  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  Morality  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  has  happened  is  due  to  the  operation  of  causes 
associated  with  the  general  condition  of  China.  In- 
creased contact  with  the  outer  world  and  the  calculated 
activity  of  America  have  led  Chinese  statesmen  to 
believe  that  China's  backwardness  is  partly  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  use  or  abuse  of  opium.  Possibly  they 
are  right.  The  issue  is  a  practical  one.  The  amount 
of  land — and  that  of  the  first  quality — devoted  to  opium 
appears  in  certain  districts  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  cultivation  of  general  crops.  In  Sir  A.  Hosie's 
recent  report  it  is  stated  that  in  the  P'ing-fan  district 
poppy  occupied  two-fifths  of  all  the  irrigated  land.  Else- 
where the  proportion  seems  to  be  even  greater.  China 
has  hitherto  produced  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of 
opium  she  has  imported.  That  is  the  test  and  measure 
of  any  evil  to  the  Chinese  which  may  be  ascribed  to 


India.  Moreover  Indian  opium  is  sought  solely  on 
account  of  its  less  harmful  qualities.  It  comes  into 
sharp  competition  with  the  home-grown  drug.  In 
1904  the  Szcchuan  province  alone  produced  nearly 
28,000,000  lb.  of  opium — four  times  the  Indian  export 
to  all  China.  Not  only  has  China  been  growing  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  opium  she  consumes,  but  she  has  also 
been  exporting  largely  to  border  countries — notably  to 
French  Indo-China.  At  the  very  time  that  measures 
were  being  enforced  against  the  Indian  import,  it  was 
arranged  in  the  interest  of  local  traders  to  permit  during 
a  further  period  the  export  of  Chinese  opium  from 
Yunnan  into  French  territory. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Chinese  leaders  are  now 
making  serious,  if  perfunctory,  efforts  to  stop  the  abuse 
of  opium.  They  have  as  yet  been  only  partially  success- 
ful. They  have  attempted  to  stop  production  rather 
than  the  use  of  the  drug.  Consumers  meanwhile  con- 
tinue to  draw  on  the  old  stocks.  Poppy  is  an  annual, 
and  its  seed  is  readily  available.  It  would  be  easy  at 
any  time  to  resume  cultivation.  If  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities desire  to  prohibit  the  import  of  foreign  opium 
from  all  countries  alike,  England  cannot  attempt  coer- 
cion in  the  interests  of  India.  All  that  can  rightly  be 
done  is  to  moderate  the  abruptness  of  the  prohibition 
so  that  other  countries  may  accommodate  themselves 
and  their  traffic  to  the  change.  The  immediate  task  of 
India's  rulers  is  to  supply  the  (deficiency  so  created  in 
her  finances — a  deficiency  which  fortunately  is  not  so 
serious  as  at  first  was  feared  would  be. 

Normal  expenditure  and  income  in  India  are  in  a 
state  of  fairly  stable  equilibrium.  After  making  all 
reasonable  provision  for  general  and  special  charges, 
the  estimates  of  the  current  year  anticipate  a  modest 
balance  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  out  of  a  revenue 
of  about  78  millions.  No  fresh  taxation  has  been  im- 
posed but  the  new  and  special  taxes  levied  in  the  past 
year  remain  in  force,  though  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  revise  the  tobacco  duty  imposed  on  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment by  Lord  Morley.  Expected  to  fall  on  the 
European  community  it  has  been  found  to  injure  one  of 
the  few  flourishing  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
Indian  Government  has  so  far  firmly  resisted  the  ruinous 
measure  of  a  countervailing  excise  on  home-grown 
tobacco  which  in  a  very  frenzy  of  free  trade  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  would  have  ordained.  But  it  must 
beware.  Mr.  Montagu  assures  us  that  the  Imperial 
Government  aim  at  bringing  the  fiscal  system  of  India 
more  and  more  into  accord  with  what  Ministers  choose  to 
regard  as  "  the  only  sound  economic  doctrine". 

In  the  face  of  the  fresh  demands  incessantly  made  on 
the  Indian  Treasury  any  reduction  of  expenditure  would 
be  an  impossible  expedient.  A  mischievous  attempt  has 
been  made  both  in  India  and  at  home  to  coerce  the 
Government  into  a  reduction  of  the  military  charges.  In 
a  half-hearted  manner  it  has  been  explained  away,  but 
it  requires  careful  watching.  If  the  Russian  danger  has 
lessened,  a  new  one  has  grown  in  the  arming  of  the  tur- 
bulent frontier  tribes.  The  internal  condition  of  the 
country  makes  the  time  inopportune  for  any  falling-off 
in  military  efficiency. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus  revenue  ?  Mr. 
Gokale  pressed  the  Indian  Government  to  set  it  aside 
to  meet  the  coming-  deficiency  :  a  view  which  found  some 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sounder  finance 
would  apply  it  in  reduction  of  the  large  unfunded  debt 
and  in  the  discharge  of  claims  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  met  by  a  fresh  loan.  At  best  such  expedients 
could  only  afford  temporary  relief.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  such  makeshift  imeasures  as  borrowing  or 
drawing  on  reserves- — if  there  were  any.  The  only 
resource  of  this  nature  which  exists  is  the  gold  standard 
reserve.  To  tamper  with  it  would  be  fatal.  It  is  the 
essential  and  irreplaceable  factor  necessary  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  currency  and  to  maintain  the  trade  of 
the  country  on  a  firm  basis.  To  secure  this  purpose  it 
requires  still  further  strengthening.  The  problem  is  to 
find  a  source  of  fresh  revenue.  A  large  part  of  the  salt 
tax  was  abandoned  under  a  sentimental  impulse,  without 
any  right  understanding  of  the  facts,  which  is  always 
ripe  for  mischief  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 
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It  is,  however,  one  thing  to  maintain  an  old  and  familiar 
impost  and  quite  another  to  re  impose  it.  Such  a 
measure  would  certainly  meet  with  violent  opposition  in 
the  newly  created  Council,  and  be  exploited  by  the  party 
of  sedition. 

One  legitimate  and  effective  resource  presents  itself 
— to  increase  the  Customs  duty  on  imported  cotton 
goods,  raising  it  if  necessary  to  the  5  per  cent,  level  paid 
by  nearly  every  other  commodity  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion. It  would  bring  in  all  the  required  revenue,  its 
incidence  would  hardly  be  felt,  and  it  would  be  popular 
with  the  Indian  community.  It  would  have  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  drawing  some  contribution  from  the  people 
of  the  great  Native  States  who  at  present  contribute 
little  to  the  defences  of  India.  Though  purely  fiscal  in  its 
purpose  it  might  incidentally  assist  the  indigenous  in- 
dustry now  struggling  against  the  ever-growing  com- 
petition of  Japan  and  China,  who  would  themselves 
become  contributories.  The  most  discreditable  incident 
in  India's  financial  history  is  the  manipulation  of  this 
duty  under  political  pressure  from  Lancashire  by  both 
the  great  Parliamentary  parties.  Hardly  any  measure 
has  ever  produced  such  strong  feeling  in  India. 
Then  there  might  be  an  import  duty  on  refined  sugar. 
This  was  proposed  by  Lord  Minto  but  rejected  by  Lord 
Morley.  The  best  plan — perhaps  the  only  plan — may 
be  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  last  two  years  and  leave 
the  Secretary  of  State — without  his  Council — to  draw 
up  the  Budget,  and  the  Viceroy  to  impose  it  on  his  little 
Parliament. 


THE  CITY. 


T^HE  chief  cause  of  the  depression  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change  during  the  first  half  of  this  week  was  heavy 
liquidation  of  investments  on  behalf  of  the  Birkbeck 
Bank.  Large  lines  of  stock  were  placed  on  the  market, 
particularly  home  rails.  Sometimes  the  stock  was  un- 
willingly taken  up  in  good-sized  blocks  ;  more  often  it 
was  slowly  disposed  of  in  smaller  parcels  ;  and  the  effect 
was  that  instead  of  prices  responding  to  the  declaration 
of  satisfactory  dividends,  they  slumped.  Apparently 
dividend  announcements  were  a  signal  for  realisations. 
In  these  circumstances  professional  speculators  for  the 
rise  soon  unloaded  their  commitments,  and  many  of  them 
turned  round  on  the  "  bear  "  tack,  while  jobbers  marked 
down  quotations  wholesale. 

The  fear  of  forced  sales  soon  got  on  dealers'  nerves, 
and  they  began  to  see  visions  of  a  European  war  arising 
out  of  the  Moorish  crisis.  Though  the  .Paris  and 
Berlin  bourses  were  calm,  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
became  a  prey  to  the  scare  head-lines  in  the  ha'penny 
Press,  and  the  offering  of  a  few  more  parcels  of  Consofs 
temporarily  drove  all  support  away  from  the  market, 
until  the  low  record  of  77-ti  was  marked.  The  only 
redeeming  feature  of  the  market  was  the  quiet  absorp- 
tion of  small  lots  of  home  rails  by  investment  bargain- 
hunters  who  had  not  lost  their  heads,  but  this  demand, 
for  a  time,  had  very  little  effect  on  quotations.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  when  the  carry-over  had  been 
arranged,  the  atmosphere  of  the  "House  "  suddenly 
cleared.  Consols  shot  up  rapidly  and  a  general  recovery 
in  home  rails  set  in.  The  real' selling  seemed  to  have 
been  suspended  and  a  more  optimistic  view  was  taken 
of  the  Moorish  outlook.  Dealers,  however,  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered  confidence,  though  the  undertone  of 
markets  is  much  stronger,  and  in  view  of  the  nineteen- 
day  account  now  in  progress  and  the  holidav  season  no 
appreciable  increase  of  business  is  expected.' 

Every  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  decline  in  Consols  and  home  rails. 
Nobody  cared  to  remain  a  "  bull  "  of  anything  while  in- 
vestment prices  were  tumbling,  so  the  already  small 
aggregate  of  "  bull  "  accounts  were  further  reduced, 
leaving  the  markets  in  a  healthier  state  than  ever. 
Canadian  Pacifies  have  receded  from  their  recent  high 
record  of  254^,  but  remain  firm  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
250  Grand  Trunks  derived  very  little  benefit  from  a 
weekly  traffic  increase  of  £6 1,000,  the  unusual  gain 
being  partly  accounted  for  by  the  strike  at  this  time  last 
year.    Americans  are  rather  irregular.    The  passage  of 


the  Reciprocity  Hill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  has  not  helped 
quotations,  as  it  is  believed  that  a  general  election  will 
have  to  be  fought  in  Canada  before  the  measure  will  be 
accepted  at  Ottawa.  A  disturbing  factor  was  the  decision 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Sjx>kane 
rate  case.  The  Commission  admits  that  the  reduction 
of  rates  will  mean  an  aggregate  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
railroads  of  about  $3,500,000  a  year.  The  railroad 
experts  multiply  the  total  by  four  or  five  in  their  esti- 
mates, and  succeed  in  making  the  prospect  look  rather 
black.  The  companies  will,  however,  appeal  to  the 
Commerce  Court,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  there  is  no  chance  of  the  lower  rates  being 
imposed  for  many  months.  The  Steel  Trust  report  for 
the  June  quarter  shows  an  improvement  in  net  earnings 
as  compared  with  March,  the  figures  being  $28,100,000 
against  $23,500,000;  but  they  are  below  expectations 
and  the  tonnage  of  unexecuted  orders  does  not  indicate 
any  important  expansion  of  business.  Among  foreign 
rails  Mexicans  remain  under  a  cloud.  Traffics  are  very 
unsatisfactory  as  a  result  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  altogether  the  position  is  very  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  were  attracted  by  the  company's  pro- 
mising prospects  a  year,  and  less,  ago.  Argentine  rails 
are  firm  in  long-view  hopes  of  a  good  wheat  harvest,  but 
there  is  not  much  business  doing. 

In  the  mining,  oil,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  the 
rubber  markets  dealings  have  been  further  handicapped 
by  the  ridiculous  practice  of  the  jobbers  of  marking  very 
wide  prices  in  a  declining  market.  A  favourite  oil  share 
was  quoted  one  day  this  week  at  1  to  ifV,  which  means 
that  the  purchaser  is  immediately  faced  with  a  book  loss 
of  rV  when  he  buys  the  shares.  Many  worse  instances 
of  lower-priced  shares  with  a  margin  of  \  between  the 
buying  and  selling  quotations  could  be  given.  The  prac- 
tice simply  drives  away  business.  If  jobbers  are  afraid 
of  having  their  books  overloaded  'with  shares  let  them 
mark  prices  down  to  a  dealable  low  basis  at  which  the 
public  will  be  invited  to  come  in.  In  the  case  of  Kaffir 
shares  there  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  jobbers,  be- 
cause many  brokers  with  orders  to  buy  or  sell  never 
approach  the  market  until  they  have  tried  to  deal  at  the 
"shop  " — that  is,  with  one  or  other  of  the  big  finan- 
cial houses  ;  but  there  are  no  "  shops  "  in  oil  shares  yet, 
and  there  is  no  business  reason  why  oil  shares  should 
not  be  quoted  at  close  dealing  prices,  no  matter  how  flat 
the  market  mav  be. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Mutual  Life  of  New  York. 

UNDER  the  Peabody  administration  which  came  into 
existence  in  1905  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  several  most  important 
directions.  As  a  consequence  of  the  reforms  introduced 
in  that  year  and  subsequently  the  reports  sent  out  by 
the  London  office  lack  the  superficial  attractiveness  that 
was  so  apparent  in  those  issued  during  the  preceding 
period  of  unrestricted  outlays  and  rapid  expansion.  No 
longer  do  we  note  the  old  sensational  growth  of  the  pre- 
mium income  and  funds,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  insured  there  is  an  immeasurable  superiority  in  the 
present  series.  What  facts  come  to  light  when  the 
accounts  of  this  leviathan  life  office  are  closely  scru- 
tinised? The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  is  found 
to  have  steadily  risen,  and  is  now  ^4  14s.  1  id.  per  cent, 
against  ^4  6s.  8d.  in  1905  ;  the  expenditure  has  been  cut 
in  twain  and  has  become  reasonable,  being  now  in 
accordance  with  English  practice  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  sum 
available  for  the  yearly  bonuses  has  regularly  increased. 
At  the  present  time  the  policyholders  have  no  such 
causes  for  complaint  as  existed  when  the  McCurdy 
regime  was  in  power.  No  money  is  being  wasted  by  the 
Mutual,  and  the  bonuses  it  pays  are  not  less  satisfactory 
than  are  those  declared  by  most  of  the  best  British 
offices.  Moreover  a  commonsense  consideration  of  the 
position  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  steady 
improvement  secured  in  recent  years  will  prove  con- 
tinuous— for  some  time  to  come,  at  any  rate. 

So  far  the  work  of  the  reformed  administration  seems 
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to  have  proceeded  very  satisfactorily.  At  the  outset 
some  mistakes  were  probably  made.  New  brooms  pro- 
verbially sweep  clean,  but  they  sometimes  sw  eep  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  chief  aim  of  the  management  was  to 
reduce  expenses,  and  so  thoroughly  was  this  duty  under- 
taken that  the  company's  new  business  fell  off  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  Subsequently  a  more  settled  policy  was 
evolved— namely,  to  secure  the  largest  possible  benefits 
to  existing  members  and  to  extend  those  benefits  to  new 
insurants  without  unduly  increasing  the  working 
charges.  In  carrying  out  this  tw  o-fold  object  many  diffi- 
culties have  had  to  be  faced,  but  it  is  now  possible  to 
assert  that  the  fullest  success  is  within  sight.  For  three 
years  in  succession  the  volume  of  new  business  has  been 
largely  augmented  without  any  very  appreciable  addi- 
tion to  the  expenditure,  and  it  is  now  confidently  anti- 
cipated by  the  management  that  the  existing  agency 
force  will  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  insurances 
to  the  amount  of  £30., 000, 000  two  or  three  years  hence. 

This  managerial  forecast  seems  to  be  justified.  In 
1908  the  new  sums  assured  increased  by  £9,282,739;  in 
the  follow  ing  year  43,809  policies  for  £20,952,902  were 
completed,  and  in  1910  there  was  a  further  improvement 
to  47,593  policies  for  £24,228,014;  several  million 
pounds  has  also  been  added  to  the  total  sum  assured, 
which  largely  exceeded  £300,000,000  on  31  December 
last.  In  view  of  such  facts  an  expenditure  increase  of 
something  like  £110.000  since  1907  is  manifestly  small, 
especially  as  when  taxes  are  deducted  the  remaining  ex- 
penses are  found  to  have  increased  by  less  than  £100,000 
during  the  three  years. 

As  the  new  premiums  must  have  more  than  doubled  in 
amount  during  the  same  period,  undeniable  proof  exists 
that  the  business  is  being  economically  conducted.  In 
his  report  to  the  British  policy-holders  Mr.  J.  H.  Har- 
rison Hogge,  the  general  manager,  states  that  the  saving 
from  loading  was  £781,280  last  year,  and  to  this  had 
to  be  added  £694,481  resulting  from  favourable  mor- 
tality, and  jQi  .753,814  from  excess  interest.  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  the  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£3,229.575,  and  of  this  £2,780,150  has  been  set  aside 
for  bonuses  payable  during  the  current  period.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  amount  available  for  cash  bonuses 
has  been  the  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  work  of 
the  Peabody  administration.  In  1907  the  sum  paid  to 
the  policyholders  was  only  £856,943,  or  barely  one- 
third  of  the  amount  divided  in  1910,  and  meanwhile  the 
actuarial  foundations  of  the  edifice  have  been  greatly 
strengthened,  .£752,572  having  been  devoted  to  that 
purpose  in  1909  and  £1,392,626  last  year.  All  policy 
and  annuity  reserves  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  cal- 
culated on  a  3J  or  3  per  cent,  basis,  the  former  rate 
being  applied  to  old  contracts  and  the  lower  rate  to  those 
dated  since  31  December  1906.  In  other  words,  the 
management  of  the  Mutual  now  conforms  to  British 
ideals,  and  its  possibilities  as  a  bonus-payer  seem  to  be 
almost  unlimited.  The  avowed  intention  of  the  execu- 
tive is  gradually  to  place  the  whole  of  the  business  on  a 
3  per  rent,  footing,  and  when  this  task  has  been  achieved 
the  yearly  gain  from  excess  interest  is  likely  to  be 
immense,  providing  no  serious  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
occurs. 


THE  HALS  BURY  BANQUET. 
By  F.  E.  Smith,  M.P. 
'  I  'HE  extraordinary  character  of  the  Banquet  given 
to  Lord  Halsbury  by  more  than  four  hundred 
members  of  the  Unionist  Party  last  Wednesday,  is  suffi- 
ciently show  n  by  the  names  of  those  who  sat  at  the  high 
table  of  the  company.  The  occasion,  be  it  noted,  was 
one  of  party  difference  ;  on  such  occasions  it  is  usual  to 
find  that  the  difference  proceeds  along  those  lines  which 
already  mark  off  the  groups  or  shades  of  opinion  into 
which  the  party,  following  the  habit  of  political  parties, 
has  previously  distributed  itself;  if  A  goes  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  is  ordinarily  safe  to  prophesy  that  B,  C,  and  D 
will  go  that  way  too,  and  that  W,  X,  and  Y  w  ill  follow 
'/•  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  banquet,  in  this  first 
respect,  defied  the  precedents.  The  cross  currents  of 
Unionism,  so  vividly  represented  by  the  politicians  who 


sat  at  its  head,  were  merged,  as  it  were,  in  a  mighty 
torrent,  and  surged  forward  in  a  direct  channel  of  unity 
and  determination.  Temperaments  and  traditions  of 
the  most  varied  kinds  were  harmonised  as  completely  as 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  identity  of  blood,  edu- 
cation, and  environment.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  the  staunchest  Tariff  Reformer  and 
staunchest  Free  Trader  of  the  Unionist  Party  ;  the  ad- 
vanced social  ideals  of  Lord  Milner,  and  Mr.  Pretyman's 
resolute  championship  of  the  private  land-owner  ;  the 
high  Whig  tradition  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  the  equally 
high  Tory  tradition  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  the 
strong  churehmanship  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  mili- 
tant Ulster  Protestantism  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Sir 
Edward  Carson  ;  such  antitheses  could  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  ;  they  prove  that  the  occasion  which  drove 
Unionists  to  assemble  in  Lord  Halsbury 's  honour  is  not 
a  party  split,  lacking,  as  it  does,  all  the  essentials  of 
such  a  split,  but  merely  the  sudden  and  unanimous 
resolve  of  individual  members  of  a  party,  drawn  from 
every  group  and  shade  of  opinion  within  it,  to  go  in 
advance  of  their  fellows  and  accomplish  there  the  work 
which  thev  regard  as  essential  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  party. 

Another  common  explanation  of  party  divergence  is- 
to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  a  group  of  nonentities  to 
advertise  themselves  by  revolting  from  their  leaders.  A 
glance  at  the  names  to  which  I  have  referred  shatters 
any  attempt  to  explain  the  banquet  in  such  a  way.  Our 
guest  himself  has  been  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
for  a  longer  time,  I  think,  than  any  one  since  Lord 
Eldon.  The  Chairman,  Lord  Selborne,  has  been  a 
deputy  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Cabinet  Minister 
presiding  over  the  vital  department  of  naval  defence,  and 
High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  for  a  critical  period 
at  the  end  of  a  war.  His  chief  supporter  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  has  held 
.the  second  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  a 
Unionist  Cabinet,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Lord  Salisbury  united  to  the  traditions  of  the  great  name 
and  title  which  he  bears  years  of  sterling  service  in  the 
high  places  of  Unionism  ;  Lord  Milner  gave  to  our  meet- 
ing the  lustre  of  a  career  in  the  Civil  Service,  of  which 
the  High  Commissionership  of  South  Africa  during  the 
war  was  only  a  culminating  point.  The  solid  and  dig- 
nified reputation  which  Mr.  George  Cave  has  won  both 
at  the  Bar  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  vied  with  the 
brilliant  talents  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  to  furnish  from  the 
unofficial  ranks  of  Unionism  a  proof  not  less  striking 
that  the  divergence  cannot  be  so  explained. 

I  should  be  tempted  to  strengthen  my  illustrations  of 
the  unique  character  of  the  occasion  by  drawing  a  further 
antithesis  between  the  youth,  ardour,  and  presumed  im- 
pulsiveness of  many  present  with  the  age  and  experience 
of  the  guest,  the  veteran  politician,  and  hero  of  many 
historic  fights.  But  the  vigour,  the  fire,  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  speech  which  Lord  Halsbury  made  to 
us,  and  still  more  of  the  action  which  he  took  on  his  own 
responsibility,  give  to  such  an  illustration  an  appearance 
of  absurdity.  In  what  he  said  to  us,  we  missed  nothing 
of  w  hat  we  expected  ;  his  speech  was  as  terse,  his  mean- 
ing as  clear,  his  will  as  resolute  as  ever.  The  whole 
ground  of  our  movement  w  as  summed  up  in  the  stagger- 
ing common  sense  with  which  Lord  Halsbury  invariably 
invests  the  subjects  he  treats. 

I  cite  the  following  passage  from  his  speech  : 

"  I  w  ill  tell  you  what  we  were  informed — that  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  told  us — and  I  believed  it;  and  if  I 
believed  it.  could  I  act  otherwise  than  I  did ?  Lord  Lans- 
downe, after  pointing  out  how  trivial  under  the  Bill  a 
majority-  might  be,  said  :  '  There  is  literally  nothing 
whatever  which  is  safe.  The  most  fundamental  issues 
are  at  its  mercy.  It  may  insist  upon  passing  a  measure 
inflicting  irreparable  injury  upon  our  most  cherished 
institutions.  The  Crown  is  not  safe.  The  Constitution 
is  not  safe.  The  Union  is  not  safe.  The  Church 
is  not  safe.  Our  political  liberties  are  not  safe.  Liter- 
allv  no  institution,  however  much  revered  and  respected 
in  this  country,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  majority  of  the 
kind  I  have  described  just  now',  and  then  my  noble 
friend  added  :  '  Does  any  noble  lord  disagree  with  my 
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account  of  the  way  in  which  this  clause  would  operate? 
1  trust  if  tliis  discussion  continues  they  will  In-  good 
enough  to  tell  tne  at  what  point  1  have  gone  wrong  in  my 
estimate  '.  I  think  1  t  an  add  as  a  witness  that  no  such 
challenge  w  as  answ  ered. 

"  Now,  if  that  is  the  tact,  and  I  believe  it  solemnly  to 
be  the  fact,  may  I  ask  what  is  the  position  in  which  any 
English  citizen  ought  to  stand  with  that  fact  before  him, 
and  Staring  hini  in  the  lace,  when  he  is  asked  to  vote  lor 
this  Bill?  Do  not  let  us  he  deceived  by  mere  phrases. 
Do  not  let  us  he  deceived  by  mere  pretences.  II  you 
will  not  vote  for  that  Hill  can  you  justify  standing  aside 
and  not  voting  against  it?  Is  that  the  principle  of 
English  politics  ? 

And,  later  on,  Lord  Halsbury  proceeded  to  ask  : 

"  If  that  he  the  condition  of  things,  let  me  come  hack 
to  why  I  put  the  question.  Suppose  a  person  is  chal- 
lenged knowing  w  hat  we  know  now,  and  denouncing  it 
—suppose  he  was  asked  this  question — Did  you  vote 
against  it;  and  asked  next — Why  not?  You  knew  it 
was  wrong,  you  denounced  it  as  wrong,  you  said  it  was 
an  outrage  on  the  Constitution,  you  had  the  power  to 
vote  against  it,  and  you  had  not  the  manliness  to  do  so." 

In  these  words  Lord  Halsbury  put  the  whole  situa- 
tion. 

In  this  article  I  do  not  wish  to  develop  his  crush- 
ing reasoning.  I  have  dealt  with  the  general  situation 
elsewhere,  and  I  would  rather  take  the  opportunity  of 
offering  some  observations  on  three  of  the  letters  which 
have  recently  been  published  in  support  of  the  opposite 
view.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Lord  Halsbury  indicated,  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  criticism  we  hear  to-day  was  heard  a 
long  time  ago  from  our  grandmothers.  The  three 
letters,  however,  with  which  I  wish  to  deal  contain  criti- 
cisms of  a  different  type.  In  the  "  Times  "  of  Thursday, 
two  Unionist  leaders  of  great  eminence,  Mr.  Walter 
Long  and  Mr.  Bonar  L.aw,  advocate  Lord  Lansdowne's 
policy  with  an  authority  and  moderation  which  everyone 
must  respect.  In  the  same  paper  two  days  previously, 
Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Spectator  ", 
advocates  a  movement  far  to  the  rear  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  novelty  of  which  bv 
itself  deserves  a  reference. 

Mr.  Walter  Long  is  one  of  the  great  assets  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  His  experience  in  and  capacity  for 
public  administration  are  profound.  A  great  call  will 
infallibly  be  made  upon  his  unique  administrative  gifts 
when  the  time  comes  to  put  into  force  the  social  reforms 
which  the  Unionist  Party  has  at  heart.  Almost  equallv 
valuable  to  the  party  is  the  sound  and  broad  judgment 
which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  general  affairs  of  State. 
The  comments  which  he  makes  in  his  letter  upon  the 
Parliament  Bill,  and  upon  the  advice  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  tendered  to  the  Crown,  are  crushing  and 
final.  Where,  however,  it  is  inevitable  that  Unionists 
should  act  and  think  for  themselves  is  in  the  opinion 
they  form  of  the  way  in  which  the  broad  tactics  which 
we  adopt  to  resist  this  revolution  will  strike  the  national 
mind.  If  I  recollect  aright,  at  one  period  in  the  crisis 
of  1832  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
Crown  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Government,  which  was 
demanding  a  revolutionary  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  Government  to  carry 
into  law  a  Reform  Bill,  falling  only  a  little  short  of  the 
Bill  which  the  Duke  and  his  associates  were  engaged  in 
denouncing  as  a  disaster  to  the  country  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  adhesion  was  essential  to  the  combination  ;  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Duke,  he  declined  on  the  ground  that 
irreparable  damage  would  be  caused  bv  the  view  which 
the  nation  would  inevitably  form  of  the  men— their  char- 
acters and  conduct— who  took  part  in  such  a  volte-face. 
In  the  same  way,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
convince  the  country  that  the  course  Mr.  Lon?  recom- 
mends is  not  a  course  of  surrender.  We  therefore 
think  it  essential  to  take  a  course  which  is  not  in  fact 
surrender,  and  which  cannot  be  made  to  appear  as  if  it 
was  a  surrender. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Long,  with  his  great 
record  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  should  find  in  a  desire 
to  rcl.eve  his  Majesty  from  the  further  consequences  of 
the  I  rime  Mimster's  advice,  a  strong,  perhaps  a  decisive 


factor,  in  determining  his  own  course.  The  appeal 
Which  he  makes  is  also  made  to  us  in  a  very  different 
spirit  by  Our  opponents  ;  they  arc  clamouring  to  us  in 
every  organ  of  their  press  to  induce  us  to  give  way,  in 
order  that  we  may  facilitate  the  use  ol  the  Royal  prero- 
gative as  an  instrument  of  party  destruction  against 
ourselves.  As  a  party,  we  must  decline  to  answer  the 
appeal  to  assist  the  adjustment  of  the  rope  around  our 
own  necks.  To  Mr.  Long's  appeal,  coining  with  a  new 
and  distinct  force,  we  must  reply  that  in  spite  of  all  we 

must,  according  to  our  lights,  keep  ourselves  right  with 

our  fellow-countrymen,  and  do  as  Sir  Robert  Reel  did. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  devotes  his  great  power  of  analysis  to 
our  present  perplexities,  with  a  result  that,  lor  reasons 
w  hich  1  w  ill  shortly  indicate,  I  find  wholly  unconvincing. 
"  The  point  ",  he  says,  "  which  the  House  of  Lords  have 
to  decide  is  a  very  narrow  one — it  is  simply  whether  or 
not  they  should  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Mr.  Redmond 
a  working  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  is  the  sole  issue."  But 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  goes  on  to  admit  that  the  two  years' 
delay  w  hich  the  Parliament  Bill  opposes  to  the  passing 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  "no  real  protection  "  ;  that, 
indeed,  during  the  period  while  that  Bill,  and  other  Bills 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  present  coalition,  are  ripening 
against  the  harvest,  the  coalition  will  be  indissolubly 
bound  together.  "  Nothing  can  be  obtained  by  any  one 
of  them  unless  the  Government  is  kept  in  power  for  two< 
years  ;  they  must  hang  together  for  that  time,  or  they 
must  each  drown  separately."  Mr.  Bonar  Law  can 
only  point  in  qualification  of  this  view  (a)  to  the  chance 
of  foreign  complications  (b)  to  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  to  suspend  a  Bill  so  essential  as  the  Armv 
Annual  Bill,  and  thereby  to  force  the  Government  to  a 
General  Election.  Surely  the  mere  statement  of  such' 
reservations  will  be  sufficient  in  the  minds  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  demonstrate  how  value- 
less they  are.  I  commend  to  those  Unionists  who 
cherish  hopes  that  the  coalition  will  melt  away  in  two 
years  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  own  emphatic  exposure  of  the 
fact  that  the  coalition  can  do  nothing  else  for  those  two 
years  except  hang  together,  inasmuch  as  the  object  of 
its  existence  lies  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Mr.  Strachey,  as  I  have  indicated,  advises  a  policy 
quite  different  from  that  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  Lord 
Lansdowne  proposes,  in  our  view,  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy  in  the  manner  and  at  the  moment  most  con- 
venient to  that  enemy.  Mr.  Strachey  proposes  that  if 
those  members  of  the  party  who  refuse  to  surrender  and 
go  on  fighting  are  found  to  make  effective  headway,  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  his  forces  having  surrendered,  shall  take 
service  with  the  enemy,  and  support  the  Bill,  which  he 
would  no  doubt  admit  is  accurately  described  by  Lord 
Halsbury's  quotation  from  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech. 
Such  a  proposition,  I  feel  confident,  will  not  be  thought 
worth  arguing  by  any  of  my  readers  ;  it  suggests  not 
argument,  but  a  question — What  claim  has  the  politician 
who  tenders  this  advice  to  Lord  Lansdowne  to  give  any 
advice  to  the  Unionist  Party  at  all?  His  record  is  at 
least  consistent.  In  the  hour  of  our  agony,  in  1906, 
he  gave  to  Unionist  waverers  the  shameful  advice  to- 
vote  for  the  revolutionary  Government,  which  is  now 
the  object  of  his  chief  detestation.  Not  only  that,  but 
when  the  Unionist  Party,  a  small  and  dis-spirited 
band,  assembled  for  the  first  great  Parliamentary 
fight  after  the  Election — the  battle  which  raged 
round  the  old  Conservative  position  of  religious 
education  in  our  public  school  system  and  the 
preservation  of  Church  schools — this  same  politician 
opposed  and  obstructed  our  efforts,  casting  in 
particular  upon  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  devotion  to  this 
cause  has  been  an  admirable  example  of  consistency 
and  endurance,  every  species  of  covert  political  obloquy. 
I  repeat  that  the  record  of  this  politician  is  at  least  con- 
sistent. For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  book  of  political 
infamy  will  keep  one  of  its  blackest  pages  for  the  peers 
who  take  this  advice,  and  one  scarcelv  less  sombre  for 
the  persons  who  urge  them  to  vote  for  a  Bill  under 
which,  to  use  Lord  Lansdowne's  words  once  more  : 
"  The  Crown  is  not  safe.  The  Constitution  is  not  safe. 
The  Union  is  not  safe.     The  Church  is  not  safe  ". 
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GHOUL  CARE. 

COl'R  fiend,  go  home  and  tell  the  Pit 

For  once  you  met  your  master, — 
A  man  who  carried  in  his  soul 
Three  charms  against  disaster, 
The  Devil  and  disaster. 

Away,  away  and  tell  the  tale 
And  start  your  whelps  a-whining, 
Say  "  In  the  greenwood  of  his  soul 
A  lizard's  eye  was  shining, 
A  little  eye  kepi  shining". 

Away,  away  and  salve  your  sores 
And  set  your  hags  a-groaning, 
Sav  "In  the  greenwood  of  his  soul 
A  drowsy  bee  was  droning, 
A  dreamy  bee  was  droning  ". 

Prodigious  Bat !    Go  start  the  walls 
Of  Hell  with  horror  ringing, 
Say  "In  the  greenwood  of  his  soul 
There  was  a  "goldfinch  singing, 
A  pretty  goldfinch  singing  ". 

And  then  come  back,  come  if  you  please 
A  fiercer  ghoul  and  ghaster, 
With  all  the  glooms  and  smuts  of  Hell 

Behind  you,  I'm  your  master  ! 
You  know  I'm  still  your  master. 

Ralph  Hodgson. 


THE  NEW  HERESY. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

NO  religious  question  is  touched  on  in  this  article, 
which  deals  wholly  with  the  beliefs  that  one  is  per- 
mitted or  not  permitted  to  hold  concerning  new  and  old 
music  ;  and  these  beliefs  and  the  heresies  referred  to  are 
of  that  mild  sort  of  which  the  average  person  says  they 
do  neither  good  nor  harm.     It  seems  advisable  to  clear 
the  air  a  little  before  addressing  a  few  words  of  chiding 
and  perchance  of  hope  and  consolation  to  some  com- 
posers who  have  lately  been  heard  of  rather  frequently — 
more  frequently  at  least  than  when  they  were  never 
heard  of  at  all.    Of  old  a  heretic  was  a  daring  soul  who 
rightly  or  wrongly  repudiated  an  established  belief  or 
found  fault  with  the  terms  in  which  it  was  formulated, 
or  who  possibly  went  further  and  accepted  or  even  pro- 
pounded an  entirely  new  belief.    The  punishment  or 
mode  of  quieting  these  unruly  persons  was  drastic,  and 
particularly  when  the  heresy  was  a  musical  one.  The 
early  composers  were  told  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down 
by  ancient  monks  who  never  dreamed  of  composition  as 
an  art ;  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  scolded  because  they 
put  aside  the  rules  of  the  earlier  musicians  ;  Romberg 
stamped  on  the  parts  of  a  Beethoven  quartet  because 
Beethoven,  poor  wretch,  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  disregard 
the  rules  followed  by  Haydn  and  Mozart.     In  every  case 
the  chastisement  took  the  shape  of  contumely,  neglect, 
ostracism — in  fact,  a  secular  or  profane  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  George  Eliot's  Mr.  Scales  defined  excommuni- 
cation thus  :  "  Well,  it's  a  law  term — speaking  in  a 
figurative  sort  of  way — meaning  that  a  Radical  was  no 
gentleman."  The  boobies  of  successive  generations  con- 
sidered in  turn  Bach,  Handel.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven and  Wagner,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  "no  gentlemen  ",  and  tried  to  make  them 
paupers,  and  in  Mozart's  case  succeeded.    All  that  is 
changed.     Now  is  the  day  of  the  make-haste  :  in  a  panic 
lest  someone  should  get  there  before  him  this  gentleman 
throws  up  his  cap  and  hails  as  the  most  original  musi- 
cian of  modern  times  every  new  man  as  he  comes  in 
si^'ht  ;  and  those  of  us  who  keep  our  caps  on  our  heads 
and  our  heads  cool  he  scorns  as  "out  of  it  " — he  puts 
us  out  of  it,  excommunicates  us.  A  trade  paper  blandly 


remarked  lately  of  a  critic  who  cannot,  I  think,  be 
accused  of  too  kindly  clinging  to  the  past  :  "  He  appre- 
ciates little  really  progressive  music  that  has  been  written 
since  1904.  It  was  then  that  his  mind  began  to  harden. 
He  has  attacked  Reger,  he  has  misunderstood  Debussy, 
and  he  has  fulminated  against  Strauss. ' '  As  for  myself, 
I  was  thrown  to  the  dogs  before  1904;  and  I  suppose 
sentence  of  excommunication  has  been  passed  on  me 
ten  times  since.  For  I  have  called  Reger  an  ingenious 
mechanic  or  carpenter,  a  clever  handler  of  dead,  dry 
wood  ;  I  have  denied  imagination,  thought  and  emotion 
to  Debussy  ;  I  have  said  that  Strauss  first  pretended  to 
a  profundity  he  did  not  possess  and  then  took  to  writing 
for  the  gallery  and  the  market.  In  former  times  I 
should  have  been  safe  ;  but  the  heretics  of  those  times 
are  the  orthodox  of  to-day — we  are  the  heretics,  we  who 
do  not  accept  Reger,  Debussy  and  Strauss. 

However,  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  like  everyone  save 
the  jackdaw  in  "  The  Jackdaw  of  Rheims  "  :  I  don't  feel 
"  a  penny  the  worse  "  :  my  health  is  most  impenitently 
magnificent.      I  do  not  propose  as  yet  to  buy,  however 
cheaply  it  may  be  going,  a  cast-off  penitent's  robe  worn 
in  the  'nineties  by  some  r.epentant  sinner  who  until  then 
had  been  an  anti-Wagnerite.    We  should  all  be  keenly 
on  the  alert  for  a  fine  thing  and  a  great  or  even  mode- 
rately good  composer;  but  are  we  so  afraid  of  misjudg- 
ing him  and  his  music,  so  frightened  lest  someone  should 
"  fulminate  "  against  us  that  we  must  needs  call  every 
new  production  sublime  and  trust  to  our  mistakes  being 
forgotten  with  the  mighty  achievements  which  caused 
them?    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  make- 
hastes  were  always  a  nuisance  and  have  now  grown 
worse  than  ever  :  I  loathe    these    successors  of  the 
geniuses  who  bowed   reverently    to    the   Dvorak  of 
"  S.  Ludmila  ",  the  Liszt  of  "  S.  Elizabeth",  and  the 
rest  of  "  the  greatest  composers  of  the  age  "  who  have 
passed  into  comparative  or  complete  obscurity.  The 
notion  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  that  since  the 
"  revival  of  music  "  in  England  a  fresh  and  mighty 
composer,  English  or  foreign,  must  be  proclaimed  at 
least  once  in  seven  years  ;  and  that  the  best,  or  least  bad, 
of  an  indifferent  brood  must  of  necessity  be  great.  That 
view  is  implicit  in  the  sentences  I  have  quoted  above  : 
the  writer  nags  and  frets  because  people  "  appreciate 
little  really  progressive  music.  .  .  written  since  1904". 
The  answer  is  that  seven  years  make  a  very  brief 
period  in  the  history  of  any  art ;  that  in  the  history  of 
every  art  barren  periods  of  much  longer  duration  have 
occurred    frequently  ;    that    in    art    there    are  no 
regular   alternations  of   seven   years  of  plenty  with 
seven     of    famine.      Why,     if    there    were,  men 
would  have  no  room  to  walk  :  the  highways  and  bye- 
ways  of  the  world,  the  barren  places  from  Sahara  to 
Kensington,  would  be  choked  with  great  art-works ; 
and  a  man  who  was  not  a  first-rate  composer  would 
be  as  rare  as  a  Belgian  who  is  not  a  baron  or  at  least 
decore.     Happily  this  is  not  so.      Since  Purcell  died  in 
1695  we  have  had  no  composer  of  the  first  rank  ;  for  many 
years  Germany  has  produced  no  composer  of  the  first 
rank.    It  is  foolish  of  the  make-hastes  to  hold  up  their 
hands  in  pious  horror,  crying  "  What  !  you  don't  believe 
in  Strauss,  or  Elgar  or  someone  else  !  "    The  reply  is 
No,  and  a  counter-question,  "  Why,  if  they  do  not  write 
great  music?  "    We  have  had  humbugs  and  tenth-rate 
men  foisted  on  us  in  rapid  succession  :  before  one  is 
decently  forgotten  another  is  brought  forward.  Their 
Lives  are  written  before  the  general  public  knows  their 
names.    I  do  not  retort  upon  men  who  live  by  the 
trade  of  puffing  by  calling  them  heretics,  because  they 
have  no  honest  belief.    And  now  for  Mr.  Hadley  and 
Dr.  Smyth.  * 

But  first  let  me  still  further  clear  the  air  by  point- 
ing out  a  still  newer  ground  on  which  the  charge  of 
musical  heresy  is  to  be  based  in  the  near  future. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  excommunicated  and  damned 
for  not  liking  music  which  the  publishers  have  spent 
lots  of  money  in  advertising  ;  and  at  any  rate  we  knew 
the  music  was  actually  written  and  published  and  played. 
Mr.  E.  Markham  Lee  makes  a  bold  step  in  advance 
when  he  asks  us  to  believe  that  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  West  " — which  ought  of  course  to  be  called  the 
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"Golden  Girl  of  tho  West,"  following  the  precedent 
set  up  by  Mr.  George  Ldw  aides  is  finely  instrument- 
ated,  although  he  lias  not  seen  the  full  score.  That,  I 
say.  is  good;  but  Mr.  Lee's  courage  seems  less  than 
tlic  courage  of  a  mouse  when  we  compare  his  proposal 
With  one  made  by  Mr.  Rutland  Boughton  and  Mr. 
Reginald  R.  Buckley  in  their  book — "  Music-drama  of 
the  Future  ".*  They  cheerfully,  confidently  ask  for  our 
commendation  of  music  that  has  yet  to  be  composed. 
This  pleases  me  much.  The  path  of  the  musical  critic 
is  made  easier  than  ever.  I  feel  that  henceforth  my 
days  will  be  spent  on  the  smoothest  and  softest  of  velvet. 
Up  to  the  present  the  critics  have  had  to  attend  concerts 
to  make  sure  that  novelties  were  actually  in  existence  : 
now  we  may  write  our  criticisms  days,  weeks  or  years 
before  the  works  criticised  are  put  on  paper; 
and  we  will  turn  many  an  honest  penny  by  discussing 
them  in  detail  and  eulogising  them.  Here  is  a  Utopian 
prospect  for  critics — and  composers  !  Picture  it  :  you 
may  win  a  glorious  reputation  as  a  musician,  have  scan- 
dals printed  about  your  private  life  and  your  biography 
published,  see  your  statue  set  on  high  in  public  places, 
and  all  for  doing — nothing.  It  would  be  foolish  to  toil 
laboriously  at  scores  when  you  need  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  crotchet  and  a  quadrilateral  triangle — 
when,  in  fact,  all  you  need  do  is  to  write  a  pamphlet 
claiming  the  position  to  which  you  feel  your  modesty 
entitles  you.  The  reader  may  indignantly  exclaim  that 
I  am  hoaxing  him.  Hear,  then,  Mr.  Boughton's  open- 
ing utterance:  "The  following  pages  contain  a  half- 
taste  of  a  work  which  achieves  what  Wagner  failed 
thoroughly  to  achieve."  The  gasping  reader  will  note 
that  the  words  are  "  failed  thoroughly  "  and  not  "  tho- 
roughly "  or  "completely"  failed;  so  that  something 
is  allowed  to  poor  Wagner.  Mr.  Boughton  perhaps  felt 
that  we  would  not  give  up  Wagner  all  at  once,  so  he 
softens  the  blow  thus  and  says  further  :  "  I  do  not  intend 
to  depreciate  Wagner,  to  whose  work  Buckley  and  I 
are  so  greatly  indebted  ;  but  neither  will  I  depreciate  our 
work  by  affecting  modesty  in  regard  to  our  continuation 
of  the  German  master's  drama."  Certainly  not  :  I  have 
often  stated  in  this  Review  that  I  myself  am  a  modesty 
man  ;  but  if  there  is  a  quality  in  human  nature  hateful 
to  me  it  is  false  or  affected  modesty.  My  own  drama 
of  the  future  is  in  the  same  state  as  Mr.  Boughton's,  and 
encouraged  by  his  example  I  hereby  declare  it  the 
noblest,  most  sublime  work  ever  conceived — not  to 
asperse  myself  by  comparing  it  with  any  of  the  opera 
rubbish  written,  actually  written,  by  such  bunglers  as 
Wagner  or  Mozart  and  Weber.  They  took  the  trouble 
to  set  down  their  inept  inspirations — donkeys  for  their 
pains  ! 

The  reader  may  wonder  why,  whatever  value  Mr. 
Boughton  may  place  on  his  own  achievement,  I  should 
speak  of  it  as  not  achieved.    The  answer  is  that  Mr. 
Boughton  says  so  :  he  speaks  of  even  the  first  part  being 
as  yet  incomplete.    Moreover,  when  it  is  finished  a  per- 
formance will  be  out  of  the  question.    This  first  part  is 
"  Uther  and  Igraine  "  ;  and  a  sort  of  rough  sketch  of 
the  libretto  is  here  given.    Now,  the  cur  that  bites  the 
hand  that  feeds  it  is  not  a  noble  animal ;  but  Duty — ■ 
never  invoked,  as  Dickens  remarked,  save  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  something  uncharitable  and  disagreeable 
to  others — compels  me,  although  Mr.  Boughton  has 
taught  me  to  realise  my  own  greatness,  to  turn  on  him 
and  rend  him.     In  short,  I  find  my  own  drama  so  mag- 
nificent that  I  am  bound  to  include  Mr.  Boughton  with 
the  other  composers,  my  incompetent  predecessors,  for 
whom  I  entertain  so  lordly  a  contempt.    I  declare  Mr. 
Buckley's  words  to  be  mere  drivelling  prose  cut,  with 
the  aid  of  a  dull  and  untrained  ear,  into  clumsy  lengths  ; 
and  a  recent  correspondence  in  the  "  Musical  Standard  " 
makes  it  evident  that  Mr.  Boughton  has  altered  this 
stuff,  and,  if  possible,  made  bad  worse.    The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  libretto  and  a  very  shocking  copy 
of  a  Wagner  music-drama  is  the  employment  of  a  chorus 
for  the  preludes  and  interludes  ;  and  a  more  senseless 


scheme  I  never  heard  of.  Opera  is  opera  and  oratorio 
is  oratorio,  and  to  introduce  the  chorus  out  ol  the 
oratorio  into  the  opera  orchestra  would  secure  a  result 
calculated  to  set  the  world  screaming  w  ith  laughter.  As 
for  the  essays  by  the  "  collaborators  " — strange  name 
for  two  gentlemen  who  cannot,  on  their  own  confession, 
"collaborate  ",  but  on  the  contrary  find  themselves  in 
hopeless  disagreement — they  cannot  be  discussed  with 
the  high  seriousness  I  have  hitherto  maintained  in  this 
article.  Nothing  in  them  rises  to  the  height  of  the  first 
sentences.  The  suggestion  of  persuading  a  millionaire 
to  provide  funds  to  start  a  village  (agricultural)  com- 
mune which  at  intervals  would  indulge  in  a  "  national  " 
festival  —  "  National  ",  if  you  please  —  is  merely 
grotesque,  and  shows  a  sad  falling-off  from  the  opening. 
There  is  a  frontispiece  to  the  book,  "The  Gate  of  the 
Future  ".  The  gateway  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
sundry  great  artists,  and  when  you  have  passed  through 
it  and  mounted  some  steps  you  find  a  buffet  on  which 
stands  a  limp  bundle  of  asparagus.  The  designer  has 
neglected  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  asparagus  is 
cooked.  If  I  must  go  through  the  gate  only  to  eat  raw- 
asparagus  I  would  rather  stay  where  I  am.  By  the  way, 
Messrs.  Boughton  and  Buckley  are  symbolists,  and  per- 
haps the  asparagus  is  raw  and  adumbrates  the  truth 
that  "  Uther  and  Igraine  ",  like  the  asparagus,  is  not 
yet  cooked.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion  :  it  may  be 
the  designer  knows  better  what  he  meant  than  I  do. 

And  now  again  for  Mr.  Hadley  and  Dr.  Smyth.  But 
no  space  remains.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well ;  these  new 
theories  bewilder  the  critical  faculty,  and  at  present  I 
should  not  know  quite  what  to  say. 


*  "  Music-drama  of  the  Future:  *  Uther  and  Igraine  ',  Choral 
Drama;  Wlth  Essays  by  the  Collaborators."  London:  Reeves. 
1911.    2s.  net. 


THE   RENAISSANCE  OF  DANCING. 
Bv  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  a 
social  craze,  and  particularly  interesting  when  the 
thing  that  begins  as  a  craze  develops  into  a  genuine 
artistic  taste  and  interest.  The  London  season  that  is 
now  at  its  close  will  be  remembered,  apart  from  the 
Coronation,  as  seeing  the  emergence  of  spectacular 
dancing  from  the  condition  of  a  craze  to  that  of  a  serious 
taste.  We  seem  to  have  travelled  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  Miss  Maud  Allan  began  to  draw  large  audi- 
ences to  the  Palace  to  see  her  dancing ;  nobody  talks 
about  Maud  Allan  now,  and  from  having  her  own  feet 
kissed  in  imagination  by  rapturous  crowds  she  has 
come,  I  see,  to  blacking  other  people's  boots  at  the  Fete 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Miss 
Maud  Allan  who  awakened  the  London  public  to  an 
interest  in  the  more  expressive  forms  of  dancing.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  we  have  only  one  word  to 
describe  so  many  entirely  different  things,  from  the 
loutish  gambols  of  villagers  on  a  green  to  the  lyrical 
movements  of  Pavlova  or  Nijinsky  ;  for  dancing  is  as 
wide  a  term  as  music,  and  includes  almost  as  much 
variety  within  its  meaning.  The  slender  art  of  Miss 
Maud  Allan  at  its  best,  for  example,  is  a  thing  almost 
unique,  in  which  she  has  not  yet  been  rivalled.  It  is 
based  on  music  far  more  than  on  dancing  as  we  under- 
stand it ;  it  is  an  elaboration  of  that  natural  impulse 
which  sets  people  nodding  their  heads  or  swaying  their 
arms  in  time  to  certain  tunes.  But  what  was  not  suffi- 
ciently realised  about  Miss  Allan  was  that  it  was  not  the 
rhythm  in  music  which  she  sought  to  express  by  her 
movements,  but  the  melody  and  the  emotional  content. 
Her  interpretation  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Spring  Song  ", 
now  hackneyed  almost  to  death,  was  a  thing  quite 
perfect  of  its  kind,  which  in  its  way  has  not  been 
improved  upon  by  Miss  Allan  or  anyone  else. 

But,  as  I  said,  we  have  moved  a  long  way  since  those 
days.  We  all  remember  the  succession  of  performers, 
many  of  them  making,  happily,  but  a  brief  appearance, 
that  followed  to  reap  the  harvest  which  Miss  Allan  had 
sown.  The  ordinary  spectator,  confronted  with  an  art 
in  which  attention  was  frankly  called  to  the  form  of  the 
human  body  as  well  as  to  its  movements,  was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  bewilderment  caused  by  the  apparent  separa- 
tion of  these  two  things.    There  were  dancers  whose 
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movements  w<  re  delightful,  but  whose  bodies  certainly 
were  not ;  and  there  were  others  who  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon  as  long  as  they  were  in  repose,  but 
wh.  >se  movements  merely  detracted  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  spectacle.  There  was  a  moment,  indeed,  when  it 
seemed  likely  that  any  young  woman  gifted  with 
beauty  of  form  and  outline  could,  with  sufficient 
social  backing,  present  herself  on  the  music-hall  stage 
for  the  delectation  of  the  eye  alone  ;  but  in  an  age  when 
the  formation  of  the  human  body  is  no  longer  a  naughty 
mystery  we  soon  wearied  of  that.  It  was  not  enough 
either  that  people  should  dance  or  be  beautiful ;  we 
demanded  both  ;  and  now  our  favourite  dancers  are  also 
examples  of  physical  beauty,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  many  of  our  beauties  will  make  haste  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  dancing.  M.  Mordkin  evidently  thinks  so, 
since  he  is  to  start  an  academy  next  season. 

But  the  dancing  that  is  fashionable  now  and  is  going 
to  be  more  fashionable  still,  and  is,  I  believe,  likely  to 
have  a  permanent  influence  in  our  life,  is  not  like  any- 
thing else  that  has  ever  been  understood  as  an  art  in 
England.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  twin  sources  of  almost 
all  modern  aesthetic  luxury — Russia  via  Paris.  Dancing 
has  hitherto  meant  for  us  only  two  things  :  an  action  of 
our  own  indulged  in  for  our  own  pleasure,  or  the  specta- 
cular dancing  of  the  French  ballet  school,  which  is  a 
thing  governed  by  the  strictest  academic  rules,  and  in 
which  emotional  individuality  has  practically  no  scope  at 
all.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  new,  or  rather  the 
revived  art  of  dancing  as  the  method  of  the  old  penny- 
reading  elocutionists  bears  to  the  golden  speech  of 
Bernhardt  or  Granier  ;  or  as  the  music  of  the  eighteenth 
century  contrapuntists  bears  to  that  of  Debussy,  or 
Ravel,  or  Delius.  One  can  study  the  transition  stage  in 
the  art  of  such  dancers  as  Lydia  Kyasht  and  Cleo  de 
Merode.  It  is  an  art  released  from  fetters,  born  again 
to  freedom  and  delight.  Horribly  abused  it  will  certainly 
be,  but  the  English  taste  for  it  has  developed  so  rapidly 
and  on  such  fine  lines  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  it  will  not  fall  back  into  a  condition  of  slavery.  For 
it  is  a  remarkable  and  healthy  thing  that  the  ordinary 
patron  of  a  London  music-hall  should  take  such  obvious 
delight  in  this  high  and  beautiful  art  ;  extremely  remark- 
able, when  one  compares  its  artistic  level  with  that  of  the 
other  and  less  popular  items  on  the  programme.  And 
the  renaissance  of  the  art  for  us  in  England  can  have  no 
better  cradle  than  the  music-hall;  for,  good  or  bad,  the 
music-hall  represents  the  genuine  taste  for  amusement 
of  the  people  in  this  country  ;  and  if  a  good  thing,  a  fine 
thing,  is  found  there  (and  it  often  is)  it  is  simply  because 
the  people  want  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  That  is 
why  the  music-hall  is  in  such  a  much  healthier  condition 
than  the  theatre  ;  its  conventions,  such  as  thev  are,  are 
founded  directly  on  life  and  not  on  the  stage  ;  for  so  long 
as  our  actors  and  actresses  will  insist  upon  doing  and 
saying  things,  not  as  they  would  be  done  and  said  in 
real  life,  but  as  they  are  done  and  said  according  to  the 
sacrosanct  traditions  of  the  stage,  so  long  will  the 
average  theatre  be  a  place  of  punishment  for  anyone 
seriously  interested  either  in  life  or  the  drama. 

We  may  measure  how  much  less  developed  dancing 
has  been  with  us  in  this  country  than  other  arts  by 
comparing  it.  for  example,  with  singing,  with  which  it 
has  a  very  close  alliance.  Neither  of  them  was  origi- 
nally an  art  at  all,  but  both  were  perfectly  natural  and 
spontaneous  expressions  of  crude  and  primitive  emotion. 
That  is  to  say,  both  were  things  done  by  people  for  their 
own  pleasure,  and  not  with  the  idea  of  pleasing  anyone 
else.  Hut  the  tendency  of  all  civilisation  is  to  have 
things  done  for  one,  and  to  have  them  done  by  experts. 
This  results  in  a  great  gain  to  the  excellence  of  the  thing 
done,  and  sometimes  in  a  great  loss  to  the  enjovment 
of  the  people  concerned.  Singing,  for  example,  was  for- 
rm  rly  much  more  an  exercise  than  a  performance,  just 
as  dancing  was  in  London  society  until  yesterdav,  and 
still  is  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  countrv. 
'''cat  dancing-halls  in  such  places  as  Margate  and 
Blackpool  are  crowded,  not  because  people  like  to  look 
at  darn  ing,  but  because  they  like  doing  it  themselves. 
Whether  they  do  it  well  or  ill  is  a  secondary  matter.  So 
people  sing  in  chorus,  not  for  the  auditory  pleasure  of 


the  result  (for  the  performers  cannot  hear  it),  but  for  the 
subtle  exercise  and  enjoyment  thuZ  ihere  is  in  practising 
any  art  in  community.  But  in  the  social  world  of 
London,  at  any  rate,  hostesses  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  dancing  of  the  ball-room  L  doomed.  Dances  are 
still  given  because  they  are  one  of  the  principal  forms 
of  innocent  entertainment  open  to  debutantes,  and  one  of 
the  few  great  social  exchanges  where  young  people  may 
meet  one  another,  and  the  operations  of  the  marriage 
market  be  conducted.  But  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  the  number  of  young  dancing  men 
necessary  to  make  this  entertainment  a  success  ;  indeed, 
but  for  our  Army  and  the  Household  Brigade,  where 
should  we  be  in  this  matter?  Peace  has  her  military 
duties  no  less  th  an  war  ;  but  the  fact  that  ball-room 
dancing  is  kept  going  by  what  is  more  or  less  a  pressed 
contingent  from  the  Guards'  Brigade  does  not  really 
mean  that  it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  As  a  serious 
social  amusement  in  London  its  days  are  numbered. 
And  undoubtedly  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  one 
will  be  as  much  surprised  to  receive  a   card   for  the 

Countess  of   's  dance  in  Berkeley  Square  as  one 

would  be  to-day  if  the  same  hostess  were  to  invite  one 
to  come  and  sing  glees  or  choruses  by  Handel.  If 
we  want  to  hear  glees  and  choruses  (and  I  am  afraid  we 
don't)  we  go  and  pay  to  have  them  sung  for  us  by 
people  not  yet  tired  enough  or  stupid  enough  or  blase 
enough  to  have  ceased  to  enjoy  doing  them  ;  and,  of 
course,  we  get  them  better  done.  The  song  recital  at 
Bechstein  Hall  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
parlour  performances  of  Miss  Jenny  and  Master  Jes- 
samy  ;  it  may  still  give  us  a  certain  delight  to  thump 
out  Chopin  to  ourselves  on  the  piano,  but  on  the  whole 
we  prefer  to  go  and  hear  Rosenthal  or  Paderewski ;  and, 
instead  of  dancing  ourselves,  we  pay  ten-and-sixpence 
and  go  and  see  Pavlova. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  whether  the  existence  of 
this  state  of  affairs  is  good  or  bad,  but  merely  to  note 
the  fact  that  it  does  exist  ;  and  what  is  undoubted  is  that 
it  places  before  us  a  development  of  the  art  of  dancing 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  before.  We  are  far  from 
having  seen  its  highest  development  yet ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Russian  ballet  at  the  opera  and  the  work 
of  Pavlova  and  Mordkin  at  the  Palace  Theatre  is  giving 
London  society  some  of  the  highest  and  most  aesthetic 
enjoyment  that  it  has  had  for  years.  The  puritan  idea 
of  dancing  was  that  it  is  a  material,  fleshly,  and  sensual 
thing  ;  but  dancing  of  this  kind  is  about  the  most  spiritual 
form  of  amusement  that  it  is  possible  for  a  great  public 
to  appreciate.  I  do  hope  that  we  arc  getting  away  from 
the  gross  idea  that  a  performer  who  wears  very  little 
clothing  is  necessarily  giving  an  indecent  exhibition. 
Let  anyone  who  doubts  this  go  and  see  Pavlova,  and 
then  go  to  the  nearest  theatre  where  a  musical  comedy 
is  being  performed,  and  mark  the  deportment  of  some 
leading  lady  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  booted  and 
hatted,  and  contrast  the  two  performances,  even  from 
this  rather  low  and  disgusting  point  of  view.  The  one 
is  all  spirit  and  poetry,  the  other  all  flesh,  allurement,  and 
vulgarity.  Perhaps  I  should  apologise  for  even  sug- 
gesting such  an  idea  in  this  article,  but  I  think  it  is  still 
only  a  year  ago  that  the  Manchester  Watch  Committee 
forbade  Miss  Maud  Allan's  appearance  in  their  theatres 
as  being  subversive  of  public  morals.  This  fact  should 
be  remembered,  and  from  time  to  time  recalled  to 
remembrance. 

For  a  rich  and  luxurious  civilisation  like  that  of 
London  there  is  a  further  stage  in  the  cultivation  of 
amusements  of  this  kind.  We  are  not  content  to  go  and 
sec  the  dancers  at  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  we  must 
have  them  at  our  houses  ;  with  the  result  that  you  may  be 
asked  one  night  to  a  party  to  see  Mordkin  and  Pavlova, 
and  the  next  to  see  Pavlova  and  Mordkin.  But  this  lavish 
generosity  on  the  part  of  hostesses  implies  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  spirit  of  dancing,  against  which  they 
should  be  warned.  A  certain  mystery  and  remoteness 
are  essential  to  such  dances.  You  must  not  be  too 
close  to  them,  or  the  mystery  is  gone;  the  illusion 
of  lightness,  of  butterfly  hovering,  cannot  be  maintained 
when  you  hear  the  performer  breathing  hard,  see  the 
sweat  upon  his  face,  and,  in  a  movement  which  is  all 
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floating  and  flying,  hear  the  sound  ol  his  feel  on  the 
floor.  The  illusion  and  sense  ol  separation  thai  the 
statue  gives  are  almost  indispensable.  For  the  charm 
of  the  new  dancing  is  thai  it  is  a  poetic  and  spiritual 
thing;  and  that  which  is  to  stimulate  our  fantasy  must 
not  obtrude  on  our  attention  the  physical  effort  by  which 
the  spirit  in  us  is  awakened. 


M.  LAVEDAN  AS  PREACHER. 
(From  a  French  Correspondent.) 

THE  greatest  success  at  the  Conn-die  Franchise 
during'  this  season  seems  to  have  been,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be  "  Le  Gout  du  Vice",  by  M. 
Henri  Lavedan.  It  not  only  attracts  large  audiences  but 
calls  forth  endless  comments  from  those  admirable 
moralists  the  stage  critics,  and  ought  to  be  regarded,  if 
w  e  are  to  take  their  word,  not  only  as  a  dramatic  master- 
piece but  as  a  courageous  indictment  of  a  subtle  form  of 
modern  corruption. 

M.  Lavedan  himself  had  not  failed  to  take  the  press 
into  his  confidence  before  the  play  was  produced,  and 
we  knew  what  his  object  had  been  in  writing  it.  It  was 
not — as  he  had  said  to  a  reporter  on  the  very  theatrical 
"  Comoedia  " — to  denounce  black  real  vice  in  a  highly 
strung  drama,  but  merely  to  point  out  a  tendency,  a  pro- 
pensity, a  taste  for  dangerous  attitudinising,  and  the 
play  was  in  consequence  to  be  light  and  good  humoured, 
with  youthful,  almost  childish,  people  as  characters.  To 
M.  Marches,  of  "  La  Liberte  ",  he  had  said  in  a  more 
serious  tone  :  "  Interest  in  vice  is  a  fault  which  has 
always  existed,  but  which  now  becomes  bolder  every 
day,  especially  in  the  higher  bourgeoisie.  I  do  not  mean 
that  our  contemporaries  are  more  depraved  than  their 
ancestors,  but  if  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  vice  themselves 
they  give  proofs  of  an  amused  curiosity,  of  an  indulgence 
for  the  vicious,  which  borders  on  sympathy.  It  is 
against  that  foible  that  I  have  written  my  play  ". 

This  was  good  news.  Whatever  the  virtuous  foreign- 
ers— who  flock  to  Paris  and  night  after  night  fill  Mont- 
martre  and  the  Champs  Elysees — may  think  to  the  con- 
trary, Paris  is  by  no  means  representative  of  France,  and 
what  you  see  in  the  theatres  does  not  prove  that  the 
Parisian  population  is  corrupt  any  more  than  the  over- 
flowing churches  on  Sunday  prove  that  Paris  is  holier 
than  Rome.  But  it  is  certain  that  an  amused  indulgence 
for  loose  talk  and  loose  spectacles  is  a  French  fault, 
largely  symptomatic  of  the  French — or  at  any  rate  of  the 
Parisian — atmosphere,  that  the  fear  of  seeming  ignorant 
or  of  appearing  strait-laced  belongs  to  Paris  as  much  as 
the  reverse  belongs  to  Boston,  and  that  this  smiling 
philosophy  in  presence  of  evil  can  hardly  be  productive 
of  much  good.  So  we  gladly  welcomed  the  idea  that  so 
witty  a  writer  and  so  subtle  a  psychologist  as  M,  Lavedan 
was  to  treat  this  aspect  of  the  French  character  with  just 
enough  seriousness  and  just  enough  humour  combined. 
We  remembered  a  prophecy  made  years  ago  by  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  to  the  effect  that  M.  Lavedan  had  in  him  certain 
moral  germs  which  were  sure  to  develop ;  we  also 
remembered  that  M.  Lavedan  was  the  author  of  "  Le 
Duel  ",  a  drama  in  the  vein  of  Corneille,  the  tremendous 
success  of  which  has  proved  that  even  in  Paris  there  is 
a  demand  for  idealism,  and  we  hoped  great  things  from 
this  new  play  with  the  bold  title. 

Now  the  success  of  "  Le  Gout  du  Vice"  evidently 
means  that  the  play  has  some  considerable  attraction  in 
it ;  it  does  not  imply  that  the  writer  has  attained  the 
object  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  Every  writer  of  fic- 
tion knows,  and  every  reader  of  fiction  ought  to  be  told, 
that  the  original  idea  which  moves  one  to  write  is  apt  to 
grow  dim  and  occasionally  vanishes  entirely  as  it  gets 
clad  in  symbols.  In  fact  I  have  no  doubt  that  M.  Lavedan 
began  his  play  in  the  frame  of  mind  he  has  described, 
but  I  think  it  rather  astonishing  that  he  should  be  even 
now  under  the  delusion  that  he  remained  true  to  the  last 
to  his  primitive  intention. 

The  reader  would  be  certain  to  share  my  impression 
very  soon  if  I  were  writing  in  French  and  at  liberty  to 
analyse  the  play  and  especially  quote  from  it  with  un- 


limited sincerity;  but  it  is  oul  ol  the  question,  and  I 

must  preface  my  summary  with  the  definite  statement 
that  a  great  deal  ol  M.  I.avcdan's  moral  play  is  pel  lei  lly 
scandalous.  However,  do  not  let  us  forget  thai  he 
meant  to  reprove  laxity  in  speech  and  point  ol  view. 

Andre  Lortay  is  a  successful  no\  elisl  and  a  perfect  son. 
He  writes  clever  abominations  the  very  titles  ol  which 

cannot  be  reproduced,  bul  he  loves  his  mother.  They 

live  together.  The  lady  (whose  original  the  present 
writer  and  many  Others  have  known)  is  a  charming 
woman  with  so  much  maternal  love  as  to  cloud  her 
moral  sense.  She  ignores  nothing  of  what  her  son  does, 
nor — which  is  worse — of  what  he  writes.  She  revises 
his  proofs  lor  him,  and  when  the  volumes  come  out  she 
burns  two  candles  in  her  parish  church,  one  that  God 
may  forgive  Andre  and  the  other  that  the  new  book  may 
be  an  unprecedented  success.  She  knows  that  for  the 
past  two  months  a  woman  signing  herself  Mirette  writes 
him  wonderful  love  letters,  and  she  is  glad  because  these 
letters  cannot  but  stimulate  his  talent,  but  she  has  also 
heard  that  the  daughter  of  his  publisher,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, called  Lise  Bernin — an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
modern  girl  who  reads  even  thing  and  says  everything — ■ 
has  designs  upon  him,  and  this  she  dislikes  very  much. 
The  fact  is,  she  is  jealous  of  this  girl  in  whom  she  already 
sees  a  rival. 

After  some  incidents  during  which  Lise  refuses  a  friend 
of  Lortay 's,  the  nice  and  good  Treguier,  and  gives 
proofs  to  Lortay — who  hesitates  between  herself  and  his 
unknown  correspondent — that  it  was  she  herself  who 
wrote  the  remarkable  letters  signed  "  Mirette  ",  the  bar- 
gain is  struck.    They  will  marry,  but  they  will  marry  in 
true  modern  fashion.    The  young  woman  lays  down  her 
terms  :  she  does  not  want  to  come  home  from  church 
and  mairie  tied  to  Lortay  as  one  Siamese  brother  to  the 
other  ;  she  wants  no  husband  but  a  lover,  or,  as  sh'e  puts 
it,  an  accomplice,  and  it  is  with  this  philosophy  that  she 
consents  to  enter  matrimony.     When  the  second  act 
begins  Lortay  and  Lise,  who  shall  always  be  called 
Mirette,  have  been  married  seven  months,  and  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  they  are  perfectly  happy,  but  they  say 
they  are.    They  give  poor  Treguier  perfectly  Edenic — 
and  also  perfectly   unquotable — descriptions   of  their 
happiness.     Were  it  not  for  the  smile  which  is  never 
absent  from  M.  Lavedan's  plays  one  would  think  oneself 
right  in  one  of  those  plays  in  which  Porto-Riche  has 
managed  to  lower  married  love  to  the  level  of  a  totally 
different  feeling.     Certainly  Lise  Bernin's  ideal  has  been 
fulfilled  and  her  union  is  wonderfuly  unconventional. 
She  and  her  "  accomplice  "  enlarge  so  much  on  their  bliss 
that  we  are  not  quite  so  convinced  as  M.  Lavedan  would 
have  us  when  we  see  the  young  woman  proffer  her  friend- 
ship to  Treguier  somewhat  anxiously  and  as  if  she  really 
needed  something,  and  Lortay  no  less  anxiously  ask  the 
same  Treguier  to — there  are  several  lacks  of  delicacy  in 
this  piece — put  his  wife's  loyalty  to  the  test.     In  the 
meantime  another  friend,  M.  d'Aprieu,  suddenly  arrives 
with  a  lady  who  bears  his  name,  though  we  are  promptly 
told  that  she  has  no  right  to  it,  and  the  presence  of  this 
pair  brings  about  a  denouement.     D'Aprieu  is  an  un- 
principled man,  which  is  natural,  and  his  companion  is  a 
highly-virtuous  woman,  which — technically — is  cheap. 
D'Aprieu  takes  advantage  of  the  rather  unsettled  state 
of  Mirette's  feelings  to  make  inroads  in  her  direction, 
and  Lortay,  beautifuly  balanced  as  we  know  him,  thinks 
it  w  ise  to  try  his  own  and  Mirette's  soul  by  paying  atten- 
tions to  d'Aprieu's  companion.    The  result  is  that  both 
Lortay  and  his  wife  become  jealous  and  unhappy  in  good 
earnest,  and  after  a  last  act  in  which  neither  the  author 
nor  the  spectators  really  believe  that  there  is  any  serious 
danger  of  their  parting  for  ever,  jealousy,  which  is  sister 
to  love,  and  the  kind  offices  of  honest  Treguier  make  them 
fall  in  each  other's  arms,  really  married  at  last,  while 
Treguier  says  to  his  friend,  "The  pure  and  fastidious 
mate  you  wanted,  here  she  is,  she  never  for  one  moment 
ceased  to  be  yours  ". 

Gentle  reader,  have  I  heard  you  hem  ?    This  is  the 
play  which  M.  Lavedan  meant  to  work  as  a  cure  for 
Parisian  looseness  and  of  which  large  Parisian  audiences 
have  made  an  exceptional  success  since  the  beginning  of 
June.    I  hope  M.  Lavedan  has  some  kind  relation  who 
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burns  candles  for  him  in  churches.  He  cannot  have 
seriously  imagined  that  his  success  was  a  triumph  of 
morals,  and  that  the  thousands  who  flocked  to  the 
Comedie  Francaise  were  carried  there  by  the  persuasive- 
ness of  his  doctrine.  The  attraction  of  his  play  is  its 
rapidity,  its  ready  wit,  its  good  nature,  the  fun  of  its 
seriousness,  and  above  all,  most  undoubtedly,  its  hardly 
veiled  or  completely  unveiled  allusions  and  innuendoes  ; 
it  is  not  by  any  means  its  lesson  or  what  M.  Lavedan  had 
intended  to  be  its  lesson.  The  chief  characters  in  "  Le 
Gout  du  Vice  "  are  ex  hypothesi  good  people  with  an 
unfortunate  taste  for  unbridled  conversation  who  are 
made  unhappy  for  a  day  or  two  because  they  are  jealous, 
and  become  happier  than  ever  when  their  little  fit  is  over. 
Where  does  their  fault  interfere  with  their  happiness? 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  a  puritan  husband  as 
a  jealous  man.  The  Parisian  menages  with  a  taste  for  the 
doubtfully  moral  who  see  M.  Lavedan's  play  and  recog- 
nise themselves  under  the  far  from  unpleasant  features 
of  Mirette  and  Lortay  have  no  reason  for  blushing — 
except  on  two  or  three  occasions  where  their  censor  far 
exceeds  their  worst  outrages— and  if  they  are  happy  and 
in  love  they  go  out  of  the  theatre  with  just  the  charming 
revelation  that  they  are  cleverer  than  they  thought. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  they  think  the  next  morn- 
ing when  they  read  the  scientific  comments  of  the  critics 
on  the  real  import  of  the  play.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
verdict  in  their  subconsciousness  must  be  something  like 
the  following  :  the  critics  are  fools,  Lavedan  is  very 
clever,  we  are  all — himself  included — representatives  of 
a  more  than  easy-going  civilisation,  but  we  are  not  bad 
people  after  all.  and — how  goes  the  Platine  and  what's 
on  at  the  Palais-Royal? 


A  THEATRICAL  LETTERBAG.— I. 
I. 

The  Commercial  Theatre,  London  W. 
My  dear  Playmaker, — I  am  glad  to  say  that  your 
last  play  is  still  running  well,  but  we  must  be  prepared 
against  the  autumn  season  with  another.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  your  life  has  come.  I  have  just  received  from 
Froufrou  Freres  a  consignment  of  Paris  models — the 
most  exquisite  things  you  ever  saw.  I  want  you  to 
come  round  to  my  rooms  ventre  a  terre,  view  the  models, 
and  write  round  them  a  really  first-rate  play.  Of  course 
there  are  heaps  of  things  to  talk  about.  First,  who  is 
to  wear  the  dresses?  There  is  one  which  hits  off 
X.  X.  X.  exactly  ;  and  this  particular  model  must  be 
the  pivot  of  the  play,  whether  X.  X.  X.  consents  to  wear 
it  or  not.  We  must  have  in  the  play  a  morning  scene 
— winter  season — with  callers  coming  in  and  out ;  for 
there  are  some  really  resplendent  furs,  and  an  ermine 
coat  which  will  amaze  you.  Also  we  must  have  an 
evening  scene  to  bring  in  some  beautiful  evening  frocks 
sent  me  by  Madame  Chic.  I  will  not  attempt  descrip- 
tion. As  you  know,  I  never  was  up  in  the  technical 
terms.  But  come  and  see.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  play  must  be  written  at  once.  There 
will  have  to  be  rather  a  large  number  of  characters 
— mainly  women  ;  for  not  one  of  these  dresses  must  be 
wasted.  I  want  you  to  hurry  the  play  through  as  fast 
as  you  can.  The  models  will  be  out  of  fashion  in 
less  than  four  months.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  we  theatrical  managers  have  to  contend  with 
in  producing  these  modern  plays.  Only  come  and  see 
the  frocks,  and  the  play  will  write  itself. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 

P.S. — X.  X.  X.  has  just  seen  the  model  I  refer  to  in 
my  letter.  She  is  in  ecstasies.  She  wants  to  wear  it  as  a 
young  unmarried  woman  with  a  not  wholly  discredit- 
able past.  I  told  her  I  was  sure  you  would  be  able  to 
fix  this  up  for  her. 

II. 

The  Commercial  Theatre,  London  W. 
My  dear  Playmaker, — I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  make  some  alterations  in  your 


play  which  I  herewith  enclose  to  you.  Really,  I  must 
confess,  when  first  you  sent  it  me  I  thought  you  were 
out  of  your  mind.  Your  letter  of  explanation  cleared 
things  up  a  little ;  but  I  am  still  quite  sure  that  you  are 
wrong.  I  absolutely  refuse  to  produce  any  play  without 
at  least  three  titled  people  in  the  bill.  You  argue  that 
this  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  points  to  a 
decline  in  popularity  of  the  British  aristocracy  which 
should  be  reflected  upon  the  modern  stage.  Well, 
I  may  be  a  little  old-fashioned ;  but,  as  a  business 
man,  I  am  not  going  to  throw  over  the  aristocracy 
yet.  I  know  there  is  a  movement  in  progress  among 
my  brother  directors  towards  the  simple  human  story 
and  so  forth  ;  but  you  could  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  if 
you  tried.  For  stage  purposes  I  am  convinced  that  the 
British  aristocracy  is  still  a  distinct  asset ;  and  that  a 
comedy  of  high  life,  such  as  you  have  written,  without  a 
single  titled  person  in  the  bill,  is  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion ludicrous.  As  a  good  fellow,  I  must  ask  you  to 
put  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  of  various  degree. 

I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  this  trouble.  For  the  future 
I  should  advise  you  not  to  think  for  yourself  in  these 
matters.  I  know  what  the  public  wants,  and  you  may 
always  trust  my  directions  implicitly. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 

III. 

The  Commercial  Theatre,  London  W. 

My  dear  Playmaker, — Really  this  is  a  bore.  This 
is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
return  one  of  your  plays.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  "  Toto  "  is  in  these  matters.  He  must 
be  taking  the  stage  for  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  pert 
formance.  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  measuring  up 
his  speeches  in  the  enclosed  play,  and  I  find  that  all 
told  he  is  not  at  the  centre  of  things  for  one  quarter  of 
the  time.  What  is  even  worse,  he  does  not  in  this  play 
kill  more  than  three  people.  I  have  shown  him  the 
play,  and  it  nearly  ended  all  between  us.  I  positively 
cannot  do  without  him.  There  are  hosts  of  women  who 
will  come  regularly  to  the  theatre  if  only  one  can  guaran- 
tee them  a  surfeit  of  "  Toto  ".  His  sword-arm  alone  is 
worth  a  fortune  to  any  theatrical  manager.  If  I  had 
happened  to  lose  him  owing  to  any  unfortunte  contre- 
temps in  connexion  with  this  play  of  yours,  I  could  never 
have  forgiven  you.  However,  I  know  you  will  put 
the  matter  right.  I  have  pacified  my  man,  and 
he  is  now  ready  to  play  provided  that  his  part  in  the 
enclosed  piece  is  immensely  fortified.  Give  him  an 
extra  duel ;  and  allow  him  to  bully  the  heroine  a  little 
more  thoroughly.  He  greatly  fancies  himself  as  the 
brutal  hero,  and  brutal  heroes  are  very  popular  just  now. 
Please  find  time  to  return  me  the  play  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  or  we  shall  be  rather  rushed  in  rehearsal. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 

IV. 

The  Commercial  Theatre,  London  W. 

My  dear  Playmaker, — You  will  doubtless  remember 
the  conversation  we  had  a  few  months  ago  concerning 
a  play  to  be  acted  entirely  by  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  rage  for  child  players  will  shortly 
be  at  its  wildest,  and  I  feel  that  we  have  here  a  per- 
fectly safe  thing.  I  mean  to  be  first  in  the  field.  I 
remember  you  suggested  at  the  time  that  a  few  adults 
should  be  brought  into  the  play  for  purposes  of  comic 
relief.  I  have  thought  seriously  about  this,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  go  the  whole 
way,  and  leave  the  grown-ups  out  of  it  altogether,  even 
at  the  risk  of  our  play  being  over-serious.  You  need 
have  no  misgiving  as  to  the  number  of  players.  I  am  in 
negotiation  with  all  the  leading  stars  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  I  have  the  majority  of  them  booked  for  the 
autumn  season  ;  in  fact,  I  have  cornered  the  supply. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  confidence  that  I  expect  some 
trouble  in  connexion  with  this  play.  A  member  of  the 
L.C.C.  has  communicated  to  me  his  opinion  that  all 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be  in  bed  by 
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seven  o'clock  in  the  evening-.  I  have  received  letters 
to  the  same  effect  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  from 
the  headmaster  of  an  elementary  school.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  need  for  any  very  serious  alarm.  We  shall 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  few  old-fashioned  parents 
who  arc  raising  this  hullabaloo  in  the  press.  The  more 
successful  parents  will  keep  quiet  for  their  own  sakes. 
1  myself  am  acquainted  with  several  families  where  the 
parents  are  asked  everywhere  simply  for  the  sake  of  the 
children.  There  is  no  real  cause  for  anxiety  ;  but  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  let  you  know  that  difficulties  will 
be  raised.  Public  opinion  is  all  on  our  side,  and  we  shall 
easily  establish  our  position. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  by  return.  I  want  to  know 
thai  you  fall  in  with  my  suggestion  and  that  the  play 
is  going  forward. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 

V. 

The  Commercial  Theatre,  London  VV. 

My  dear  Playmaker, — I  have  just  received  the  MS. 
and  scenario  of  "  Undress  Uniform  ".  How  did  you  do 
it?  This  is  the  pjay  of  the  season.  Bed-rooms,  of 
course,  are  not  what  they  were  ;  they  have  been  greatly 
overdone.  To  think  that  a  few  years  ago  the  bed-room 
scene  in  "  The  Gay  Lord  Quex  "  had  quite  a  succes  de 
scandale  !  However,  I  think  your  scene  is  a  thrill  or 
two  in  advance  of  the  average.  Besides,  I  have  some 
most  exquisite  lingerie  from  Mdlle.  Bon  Marche,  who 
is  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  advertisement. 
The  scene  as  you  have  written  it  is  exactly  what  I  want. 
It  is  naughty  ;  and,  of  course,  quite  a  number  of  people 
will  be  shocked  at  what  they  will  be  pleased  to  term 
its  suggestiveness.  But  you  have  skilfully  avoided  any 
hint  of  serious  immorality,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
behaves  most  modestly. 

As  to  the  Divorce  Court  scene,  this,  too,  in  idea  is 
a  little  threadbare.  But,  after  all,  treatment  is  every- 
thing, and  you  have  never  done  anything  so  well.  The 
lawyers  will  probably  point  out  that  cases  of  this  kind 
would  in  the  ordinary  way  be  tried  in  camera ;  but  such 
criticism  is  merely  pedantic. 

The  scene  that  will  make  the  play  is  the  pyjama 
supper -in  Act  Two.  How  did  you  think  of  it?  As  a 
conservative  man  I  am  extremely  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  these  revolutionary  courses.  Yet  somehow  I  feel 
there  is  money  in  it.  How  the  critics  can  say  you  are 
not  original  beats  me  altogether.  I  am  sure  that  the 
most  advanced  intellectual  alive  has  never  dreamt  of  a 
pyjama  supper.  If  one  of  these  fellows  did  get  the 
idea,  he  would  be  sure  to  bungle  it,  and  get  knocked 
out  by  the  censor. 

This  is  the  play  of  your  life.  I  cannot  write  all  I 
think  of  it.  I  want  to  talk  the  thing  over.  Let  me 
know  by  return  of  post  when  you  can  dine. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 


THE  SILLY  SHEEP. 

C  HEPHERDING  may  well  lay  claim  to  be  the  oldest 
calling  followed  by  man  and  the  one  which  has 
least  changed  with  the  flight  of  time.  Within  two  short 
hours  of  London  you  can  be  upon  the  Downs  above 
Lewes  and  exchanging  grave  talk  with  a  shepherd  who 
is  as  much  a  piece  of  immemorial  antiquity  as  the  earth- 
works and  barrows  over  which  his  sheep  wander.  With 
crook  and  dog  he  lies  out  by  day  watching  his  flock 
and  leading  it  down  to  the  fold  at  nightfall,  and  however 
strange  his  country  wisdom  and  ways  of  thought  may 
seem  to  the  town-dweller,  you  cannot  but  recognise 
therein  the  unchangeable  web  of  human  nature  upon 
which  our  machinery  of  civilisation  is  mere  embroidery. 
Indeed  you  need  not  go  so  far  as  the  South  Downs  to 
see  the  shepherd's  craft  at  work  ;  the  London  parks  are 
grazed  by  flocks  of  Cheviots  and  Blackfaces  yearly 
brought  from  the  North,  and  the  pleasant  turmoil  of  a 
sheep-shearing  may  annually  be  witnessed  within  sight 
of  the  Serpentine.    The  sheep  themselves  have  perhaps 


altered  more  than  their  keepers;  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  slow  evolution  of  distinct  races 
appropriate'  to  varied  soils  and  climates  began  to  be 
replaced  by  the  conscious  and  more  rapid  shaping  of  the 
breeders'  art.  Up  to  that  time  men  had  no  doubt  never 
failed  to  exercise  some  selection,  had  kept  for  rams  the 
lambs  with  the  choicest  fleeces  and  the  most  rapid 
growth,  or  even  brought  in  occasional  foreign  blood  that 
took  their  fancy,  but  in  the  main  the  marsh  docks  had  be- 
come differentiated  from  the  hill  sheep  by  the  mere  action 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions to-day  the  mortality  in  any  flock  is  severe;  men 
expect  to  lose  ten  per  cent,  of  the  lambs  that  are  born, 
and  when  there  was  no  artificial  food,  not  even  turnips 
and  green  crops,  to  carry  the  sheep  through  the  periods 
both  in  summer  and  winter  when  grass  is  scarce,  the 
annual  loss  must  have  been  far  heavier  and  would  of 
course  fall  first  on  those  animals  least  suited  to  their 
surroundings.  But  with  Bakewell  and  Ellman  came  the 
idea  of  breeding  to  a  type,  an  ideal  sheep  which  the  flock- 
owner  always  had  in  his  mind's  eye,  towards  which  he 
strove  by  careful  mating  and  constant  selection.  Bake- 
well's  success  came  from  his  recognition  of  the  prepo- 
tency of  occasional  individuals  of  outstanding  merit 
and  the  value  of  inbreeding  in  fixing  a  type. 
From  him  other  men  learned,  until  at  the  present  time 
we  have  in  the  British  Islands  alone  some  thirty  or  forty 
races,  to  the  trained  eye  absolutely  distinct  in  appear- 
ance, character  and  habit,  and  about  half  a  dozen  of 
these  races — the  Southdown,  the  Shropshire,  the 
Lincolns,  etc. — have  become  cosmopolitan  in  their  range 
and  have  increased  to  incredible  numbers  in  Australasia, 
the  Argentine  and  South  Africa.  Great  was  the  work 
of  the  old  English  stock  breeders,  and  as  it  came  at  a 
time  when  the  world  was  expanding  and  new  continents 
were  being  won  for  agriculture  chiefly  by  men  of  British 
blood,  it  received  an  extension  that  could  never  have 
been  foreseen  by  the  authors,  men  whose  keenness  of 
vision  kept  very  close  at  home.  But  a  few  months  back 
died  John  Tread  well,  the  last  man  who  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  been  the  creator  of  a  new  and  widespread 
breed,  the  Oxford  Downs,  and  those  who  remember  his 
antique  garb  and  the  impassive  decision  of  his  opinions 
a*re  the  better  able  to  realise  what  manner  of  men  went 
to  the  making  of  England  in  the  Georgian  and  Victorian 
epochs,  that  are  already  as  remote  to  our  children  as 
the  Elizabethan  age  itself.  But  if  sheep  breeds  have 
changed  out  of  all  recognition,  the  essential  animal  is 
still  there  ;  the  lambs  still  gather  on  any  knoll  and  play 
king  of  the  castle,  the  older  ones  follow  their  leader 
in  any  pass.  We  have  seen  a  flock  of  hundreds  let  out 
of  a  pen  and  because  the  first  one  stumbled  and  recovered 
himself  with  a  jump  on  the  threshold,  every  succeeding 
one  at  this  point  leapt  high  into  the  air,  even  to  the 
extent  of  turning  a  complete  summersault.  And  as 
among  the  sheep  these  survivals  of  the  habits  of  the  wild 
animal  may  be  found,  so  among  the  shepherds  you  may 
gather  fragments  of  ancestral  custom  for  the  elucidation 
of  which  you  must  go  back  to  prehistoric  times.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  is  set  out  in  a  book  * 
before  us,  in  which  Mr.  Skeat  shows  that  the  numerals 
used  by  old  shepherds  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as 
remote  from  Wales  and  Welsh  influence  as  Lincoln- 
shire, Sussex  and  Essex,  are  of  Celtic  origin.  Yan  (1), 
Tan  (2),  Tethera  (3),  Pethera  (4),  Pimp  (5),  Sethera  (6), 
Lethera  (7),  Hovera  (8),  Covera  (9),  Dik  (10),  Yan-a- 
dik,  Tan-a-dik,  Tethera-dik,  Pethera-dik,  Bumpit  (15), 
Yan-a-bumpit  (16),  Tan-a-bumpit  (17),  etc.,  Jiggit  (20), 
they  run,  and  corrupted  as  they  are  they  are  easily 
identified  as  having-  come  from  the  same  source  as 
modern  Welsh.  Notice  particularly  the  formation  of 
sixteen  to  nineteen  by  adding  units  to  the  word  for 
fifteen,  bumpit  (Welsh  pymtheg),  a  peculiarity  which  is 
shared  by  no  other  language.  Now  this  method  of 
counting  has  not  been  derived  from  Wales,  or  else  it 
would  become  more  common  as  one  reared  the  Welsh 
border ;  it  prevails  where  intercourse  with  Wales  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  example  the  Southdown  shepherds, 


*  "Shepherds  of  Britain."  By  A.  L.  J.  Gorsset.  London 
Constable.    191 1.    7s.  6d.  net. 
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than  w  hom  no  more  stationary  race  of  men  exists,  many 
of  them  having  never  travelled  further  than  their  market 
town.  It  is  a  case  of  survival,  doubtless  of  shepherds 
and  sheep  alike,  who  were  taken  over  with  other  goods 
and  chattels  when  the  invading  Saxon  tribes  conquered 
this  land.  The  Chronicle  may  tell  of  the  complete  exter- 
mination of  the  British  race  on  such  occasions  as  the 
storming  of  Anderida,  but  this  must  be  read  as  applicable 
to  the  fighting  men  only.  The  Saxon  had  come  to  settle 
and  would  have,  no  quarrel  with  the  men  he  wanted  to 
use,  and  the  countryman  never  allows  such  incidents  as 
wars  and  invasions  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  routine  of 
the  land.  Was  there  not  a  ploughman  turning  a  fallow 
betw  een  the  waiting  hosts  before  the  battle  of  Naseby? 
Though  Mrs.  Gosset  has  nothing  else  to  tell  quite  as 
primitive  as  the  shepherd's  numerals,  many  an  old 
custom,  that  finds  its  only  survival  perhaps  in  a  phrase 
or  a  relic  of  the  curiosity  shops,  is  recounted  in  her 
pages,  which  contain  a  medley  of  articles  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  shepherd's  life. 

The  homes  and  habits  of  British  sheep,  food  and  pas- 
tures, sheep-dogs,  marks  and  tallies,  wool  and  woollen 
cloths,  smocks,  crooks,  shears  and  bells,  pipes,  pastimes 
and  folklore  are  some  of  the  chapter  headings,  and  the 
authors  are  almost  as  diverse  as  the  subject-matter. 
We  have  contributions  from  the  published  work  of 
Richard  Jefferies,  W.  H.  Hudson,  J.  E.  Vincent,  Alex- 
ander Innes  Shand,  and  many  other  authors  known  and 
unknown  ;  extracts  from  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  ", 
the  "  Book  of  Days  ",  even  the  "  Daily  Mail",  while 
the  author  supplies  no  inconsiderable  number  of  sections 
herself.  Though  the  book  cannot  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  work  of  great  learning,  nor  too  nice  in  the  criticism 
that  has  admitted  some  of  the  extracts  (we  cannot  quite 
forgive  the  omission  of  Gilbert  White  from  a  company 
that  is  so  much  concerned  with  the  South  Downs),  it  is 
as  pleasant  and  discursive  as  are  the  shepherds  whose 
wanderings  it  chronicles. 

It  is  good  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  together 
even  if  the  reader  only  dips  into  it  idly  here  and  there  ; 
the  shepherd's  life  has  passed  into  the  very  fibre  of  our 
language  and  provided  images  which  are  the  current 
coin  of  our  poetry  and  our  religion.  We  cannot  but 
value  anything  that  shall  remind  us  that  the  good 
shepherd  who  leads  his  flock  amid  the  green  pastures  is 
-not  a  mere  form  of  words. 


SOME   GENTLEMEN   OF  FRANCE. 
THE  ANGEVIN. 

r  I  ""HERE  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  Anjou 
and  England,  for  it  once  formed  part  of  the  in- 
heritance of  our  Plantagenct  Kings,  many  of  whom 
lie  buried  at  Fontevrault  Abbey,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Saumur,  and  they  held  it  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  Anjou  reminds  the 
Englishman  much  more  of  home  than  almost  any  other 
part  of  France.  The  main  road  from  Paris  to  Nantes, 
which  is  thoroughly  French  in  its  straightness  and 
regularity,  is  of  modern  growth,  for  it  owed  its  origin 
to  the  great  Napoleon's  anxiety  to  subject  the  Royalist 
west  to  his  sway  ;  but  once  we  turn  off  into  the  bye- 
roads  we  can  easily  imagine  ourselves  in  Devonshire 
or  Dorsetshire,  for  the  fields  arc  well  wooded  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  hedgerows.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  way,  especially  now  that  an  express  connects 
the  Newhaven  and  Dieppe  service  at  Rouen  with 
Chartres  and  Orleans,  which  in  their  turn  serve  the  two 
great  arteries  of  the  west,  the  Etat  and  the  Orleans 
lines.  The  people  have  also  preserved  many  of  those 
characteristics  which  they  acquired  when  England  and 
Anjou  acknowledged  a  common  sovereign.  Their  con- 
servatism and  loyalty  to  old  traditions  have  been  helped 
by  the  presence  of  a  numerous  resident  gentry 
thoroughly  racy  of  the  soil,  convivial  and  hospitable. 
Though  they  may  in  many  respects  be  provincial  and 
look  to  Angers,  the  University  city  of  the  west,  for 
much  of  their  culture,  they  see  a  great  deal  of  one 
another,  are  keen  sportsmen,  know  what  is  good  wine, 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  a  good  dinner. 


The  Comte  de  Millefleurs  belongs  to  an  old  Angevin 
family  which  has  been  settled  near  Angers  for  close  on 
six  hundred  years.  They  stood  by  England  as  long  as 
she  could  hold  her  ow  n,  and  suffered  somewhat  for  their 
loyalty  when  the  French  took  possession  after  the 
death  of  King  Rene  the  troubadour ;  but  they  very 
soon  made  their  peace  with  the  Kings  of  France,  and 
have  been  loyal  to  them  ever  since.  Millefleurs  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  feudal  architecture,  with  its  crenellated 
and  machicolated  walls  and  turrets,  its  drawbridge, 
its  portcullis,  and  its  moat.  Though  it  was  modified 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  time  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XI.  and  especially  of  Richelieu,  who  had  their 
own  prejudices  against  strongholds,  much  of  the 
chateau  is  as  it  wras  under  Charles  VII.  The  entrance- 
hall  can  boast  of  a  splendid  massive  stone  chimney- 
piece,  under  which  an  ox  used  in  former  days  to  be 
roasted  whole.  The  dining-room  will  accommodate 
fifty  guests  at  a  time,  and  hospitality  is  dispensed  on 
that  lavish  but  homely  scale  for  which  Anjou  has  always 
been  celebrated.  There  is  a  welcome  absence  of  show 
and  swagger.  The  servants  are  unacquainted  with 
Paris  ways  and  work  hard,  and  the  cooking  is  of  that 
good  bourgeois  type  which  is  perhaps  the  best  that  is 
to  be  found  in  provincial  France.  It  has  improved  of 
late  years,  for  some  of  the  old  memoirs  which  have 
enlightened  us  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
provincial  noblesse  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries  have  spoken  of  the  homeliness  which  then 
prevailed  when  courtiers  sought  the  hospitality  of  its 
owners  on  their  way  down  the  Loire  to  Nantes.  The 
local  gentry  have,  however,  always  looked  up  to  the 
Millefleurs  and  thoroughly  appreciated  the  warmth  of 
their  reception.  Those  were  the  good  old  times  when 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  dispensed  justice  and  took  right 
good  care  to  keep  down  poaching  with  a  firm  hand. 
He  was  therefore  able  to  give  his  neighbours  the  best 
of  sport.  The  present  Count  does  his  level  best  to 
keep  up  these  traditions,  though  he  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  enforcing  his  authority  which  was  enjoyed 
by  his  forefathers.  He  keeps  a  pack  of  staghounds 
and  is  well  served  by  gamekeepers  who  do  their  level 
best  in  a  country  where  local  feeljng  is  still  sound  and 
objects  almost  as  much  as  the  landlord  to  the  poachers 
from  Angers.  The  Count  is  a  thorough  sportsman 
and  lives  for  little  else  during  the  shooting  season. 
He  has  even  been  heard  to  speak  with  envy  of  those 
Frenchmen  who  live  under  the  autocratic  government 
of  the  German  Emperor  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
has  been  heard  to  argue  that  the  strong  enforcement 
of  the  Game  Laws  is  preferable  to  the  lax  government 
of  a  Republic  which  wishes  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
poachers  at  all  costs. 

Once  the  shooting  season  begins,  on  that  Sunday 
whose  date  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  harvest,  the 
hours  are  altered.  Naturally  there  is  no  change  in  the 
first  breakfast  in  our  bedrooms,  but  the  second  meal  is 
a  substantial  one  at  ten  o'clock  which  is  to  keep  us 
going  until  we  return  for  our  gouter  at  half-past  four 
or  five.  We  may  not  make  as  substantial  bags  as  we 
do  in  well-slocked  English  preserves;  but  the  sport  is 
genuine.  The  Comtcsse  dc  Millefleurs  and  some  of  her 
lady  friends  join  us  in  the  coverts  and  prove  quite  as 
expert  shots  as  their  husbands.  If,  however,  we  lead 
hard  lives  and  spend  most  of  our  time  in  the  open  air, 
we  make  up  for  it  at  meals.  The  Angevins  are  sub- 
stantial eaters  and  hard  drinkers.  The  wine  of  the 
country  is  stronger  than  further  south,  and,  as  they 
argue,  "  bien  traitre  ".  They  are  also  fond  of 
"  aperitifs  "  at  odd  hours,  and  like  their  liqueurs  with 
their  coffee.  The  Count  recently  found  fault  with  one 
of  his  friends  for  only  having  two  small  glasses  of 
brandy  after  each  meal — "  Everyone  here  drinks  four 
— and  then  talked  of  one  of  his  neighbours  who  said 
that  a  bottle  of  wine  felt  inside  him  very  much  like 
a  mouse  in  a  Cathedral.  They  have,  however,  been 
perhaps  unjustly  maligned  in  the  saying  "  Angevin, 
sac  a  vin  ",  but  they  certainly  do  drink  more  than  most 
Frenchmen,  who,  particularly  in  the  south,  are  remark- 
ably abstemious.     Latterly,   however,  the  Count  has 
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had  to  contend  with  advancing  years  and  lie  lias  not 
been  to  the  cafe  or  drunk  "  Guignolcts  or  other 
*'  aperitifs  "  lor  six  whole-  months.  This  has  rather 
depressed  him,  ami  he  really  questions  whether  lite  is 
worth  living'.  He  even  threatens  to  break  out  into  his 
old  habits  if  he  can  only  get  away  from  his  wife's  eagle 
eye  for  twenty-four  hours. 

He  is  thoroughly  beloved  by  ail  his  servants,  w  ho  are 
tin-  descendants  of  those  who  have  served  His  family 
for  generations.  He  treats  them  as  friends  and  rela- 
tions rather  than  as  servants,  always  addressing  them 
in  the  second  person  singular.  He  also  takes  the 
keenest  interest  in  all  that  concerns  them,  helping  them 
when  occasion  offers  to  get  husbands  and  wives  for 
their  daughters  and  sons  and  giving  their  children  who 
wish  to  get  on  a  helping  hand  at  every  turn.  They 
on  their  side  return  his  kindness  with  interest,  and 
would  willingly  go  through  fire  and  water  for  him  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  In  fact,  in  this  and  in  manv 
other  parts  of  Anjou,  life  is  on  a  thoroughly  patriarchal 
basis,  and  there  is  many  a  household  where  three  gene- 
rations of  the  family  live  under  the  same  roof. 

Of  course,  all  this  conviviality  has  its  seamy  side. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  extravagance  and  there  are 
many  families  that  live  above  their  income,  but  some- 
how or  another  they  continue  to  hold  on,  and  families 
are  quoted  who  have  been  on  the  verge  of  ruin  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  is  a  painful  thing  when  so 
much  has  been  spent  that  the  daughters  cannot  be 
given  "  dots  "  and  are  therefore  unable  to  marrv.  The 
Millefleurs  are  all  right,  for  they  do  not  exceed  their 
income,  though  they  do  live  up  to  it.  In  any  case  they 
are  a  cheery  lot,  and  no  stranger  who  mixes  with  the 
gentry  of  Anjou  would  ever  suspect  that  anything  was 
wrong.  They  thoroughly  enjoy  life  and  are  a  strong, 
healthy  race,  ready  to  accord  a  kindly  welcome  to  any 
stranger  who  has  been  properly  introduced  to  them, 
treating  him  as  one  of  their  own  family  and  doing  their 
level  best  to  secure  him  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  their 
neighbours. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  27  July  191 1. 

Sir, — Is  not  there  a  danger  that  the  present  crisis  is 
being  treated  with  some  over-subtlety  ?  We  are  asked 
to  consider  what  may  be  the  national  and  party-results 
of  continued  resistance  by  the  Peers.  It  is  said  that  if 
they  do  resist,  four  hundred  peers  may  be  created,  and 
Home  Rule  be  more  quickly  passed  through  Parliament. 
It  might  be  equally  well  contended  that  even  such  a 
packed  House  would  reject  Home  Rule,  and  the  rejection 
would  have  all  the  more  authority  as  coming  from  a 
House  selected  by  the  present  Government.  Then  we 
are  adjured  to  be  "  loyal  to  our  leaders  "  and  told  that 
to  split  the  party  would  be  a  "tragedy  ".  This  is  the 
spirit  that  has  brought  us  to  our  present  pass.  In 
questions  of  profound  gravity  such  as  those  we  have 
now  to  face  no  man  can  rid  himself  of  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  for  himself  what  is  his  public  duty.  Party 
interests  must  on  such  occasions  be  ignored  altogether. 
It  is  because  Unionist  policy  on  vital  issues  has  been 
suspected  of  being  dictated  too  much  bv  partv  considera- 
tions during  the  last  few  years  that  Unionism  has  lost 
all  authority  in  the  country.  Finally  the  Peers  are 
asked  to  refrain  from  insisting  on  their  amendments  out 
of  regard  for  the  monarchy.  I  fullv  believe  that  the 
advice  given  by  the  Government  to  the  Crown  may  easily 
lead  to  its  destruction.  But  the  evil  consists' in  the 
demonstration  that  the  prerogative  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  Revolution  rather  than  a  safeguard  against  it. 
That  evil  has  been  accomplshed,  and  nothing  that  the 
Peers  can  do  or  refrain  from  doing  will  alter  it. 

To  my  mind  the  issue  is  now  a  very  simple  one. 
When  the  Bill  returns  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  ques- 


tion put  from  the  wool  sa  1  k  will  be  that  the  I  Ion  si-  insists 
on  its  amendments.  Eat  h  peer  w  ill  have  the  unques- 
tioned constitutional  right  and  duty  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other,  or  not  to  vote  at  all.  II  he  is  convinced  that 
the  issue  is  one  ol  supreme  gravitv,  and  that  on  its 
merits  he  ought  to  vote  lor  insisting  on  the  amend- 
ments, then  no  threats  by  the  Government  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  his  action  ought  to  deter  him  from  doing 
so.  Still  less  should  he  be  moved  by  any  line-drawn 
arguments  as  to  the  effect  ol  his  action  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  Unionist  party. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Robert  Cecil. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

White's  Club,  27  July  191 1. 

Sir, — I  have  failed  to  find  in  any  of  the  Conservative 
or  Unionist  papers  any  reference  at  all  to  what  is,  after 
all,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  present  political 
crisis.  I  refer  to  the  attitude  of  the  King.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  we  are  all  agreed  that  his  Majesty's 
name  should  be  kept  out  of  political  controversy  ;  but 
in  the  present  case  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  matters 
honestly  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the  solemn  farce  of  pre- 
tending that  the  King  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  own 
prerogative.  We  are  told  that  the  King  has  no  option, 
and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  Minis- 
ters. This  is  simply  not  true.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
plete silence,  on  this  point,  of  all  our  newspapers  and 
the  avoidance  of  any  reference  to  the  subject  by  all  our 
public  men  may  very  well  have  left  his  Majesty  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  of  his  powers.  In 
our  somewhat  snobbish  dread  of  saying  anything  at  all 
which  might  be  construed  into  criticism  of  the  King's 
actions  we  have,  it  appears  to  'me,  left  his  Majesty 
without  any  of  that  moral  support  from  his  people  which 
might  have  strengthened  him  in  a  resolve  to  resist  the 
arrogant  demands  of  Mr.  Asquith.  The  King  has  still 
the  right  to  reconsider  his  position  and  to  refrain  from 
taking  up  once  for  all  a  position  which  deprives  him  of 
his  last  vestige  of  kingly  power,  and  acquiesces  in  the 
monstrous  proposition  that  any  particular  politician  who 
happens  to  be  Prime  Minister  at  any  given  moment  can 
make  as  many  peers  as  he  likes  whenever  he  chooses.  It 
is  a  proposition  which  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
one  can  imagine  what  short  work  Queen  Victoria  would 
have  made  of  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  who  had  dared 
to  submit  it  to  her  serious  consideration.  To  allow  it 
now  to  pass  unchallenged  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  first 
step,  and  a  very  long  step,  in  the  direction  of  the 
abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Republic.  I  call  upon  you,  Sir,  with  your  well-known 
fearless  honesty  to  give  publicity  to  this  letter  and  to 
invite  serious  consideration  of  a  matter  so  vitally 
important  to  the  future  of  the  country.  The  modern 
theory  that  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong  "  in  the  sense 
that  he  can  never  make  a  mistake  is  the  outcome  of 
snobbishness  and  humbug,  and,  since  its  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  the  King  is  a  mere  puppet  and  not  a  King 
at  all,  it  is  a  theory  which  cannot  be  considered  flattering 
to  his  Majesty. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant 

Alfred  Douglas. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  S.W. 

Sir, — When  the  peers  abandoned  their  undoubted 
right  to  reject  a  Money  Bill  manv  of  us  felt  they  were 
committing  a  breach  of  trust  and  were  not  acting  fairly 
towards  those  of  their  countrymen  who,  having  some- 
thing to  lose,  looked  to  the  Upper  House  for  protection 
from -the  rapacity  of  office-holders  seeking  treasure  for 
the  propagation  of  corruption.  The  step  was  taken, 
and  regret  is  idle,  but  if  we  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  offer 
the  Government  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  threat 
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and  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  pack  of  traitors 
ready  to  sell  the  liberties  of  free-born  Englishmen,  what 
chance  is  left  of  meting  out  punishment  in  the  future  to 
hypothetical  criminals  who  may  tempt  a  King  to  violate 
his  Coronation  Oath?  There  is  still  left  in  the  con- 
stitutional armoury  a  weapon  which  has  before  now  been 
the  terror  of  evil  counsellors,  and  which,  though  rusty, 
may  yet  be  wielded  with  effect.  Impeachment  is  a  recog- 
nised procedure  for  bringing  to  justice  Ministers  who 
may  attempt  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Parliament  and 
sell  the  public  interests. 

A  High  Court  of  Parliament  with  a  packed  Bench  is 
security  for  nothing  except  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
prerogative  power.  Indeed,  it  seems  that,  once  admit 
the  Commons  have  a  right  to  impeach,  it  follows  there 
can  be  no  right  in  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  to  serve 
a  purpose  since  there  could  be  no  fair  hearing  if  such  a 
Minister's  right  existed.  Once,  and  once  only,  have 
Peers  been  created  with  a  view  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  impeachment  of  Oxford 
was  a  direct  blow  which  killed  the  foetus  before  it 
developed  into  a  prerogative  right  to  create  Peers  whole- 
sale for  an  executory  consideration.  A  verdict  from  a 
packed  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  right  would  destroy  impeachment,  which  is  the 
one  instrument  left  to  safeguard  us  from  tvranny.  I 
am  wrong,  Sir;  there  is  still  the  sword. 
Yours  faithfully 

One  of  the  Rank  and  File. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  July  191 1 . 

Sir, — The  late  John  Bright  was  wont  to  say  that  in 
the  consideration  of  weighty  matters  he  frequently  found 
his  heart  running  one  way  and  his  head  the  other. 

In  this  dangerous  political  crisis,  I  would  urge  my 
canny  compatriots  who  may  be  Unionists,  and  who  may 
feel  full  of  fight  at  the  present  moment,  to  pause  and 
consider  the  folly  of  "  No  surrender  "  now.  It  is  most 
surely  playing  into  the  Prime  Minister's  hands  on  all 
sides. 

Can  they  not  see  that,  should  they  drive  Mr.  Asquith 
to  the  creation  of  the  Peers,  they  would  be  throttling 
themselves?  Do  they  not  perceive  that  if  he  be  left  to 
his  own  devices  he  will  be  compelled  to  bring  in  a  Home 
Rule  Bill,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  settled  by  the 
Dictator  Redmond.  In  short,  will  not  Mr.  Asquith  find 
himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea?  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Prime  Minister  would  dare  to 
ask  the  King  to  create  Peers  for  the  purpose  of  dismem- 
bering the  Kingdom  !  Surely  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  peers  to  deliver  battle  over  this  Bill  than 
the  present  Parliament  Bill — the  passing  of  which  is 
assured  with  or  without  the  creation  of  these  "  puppet  " 
peers  ! 

"  Shall  passion  lead,  or  prudence  point  the  way?  " 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Murray  Scott. 


THE    SENSITIVENESS    OF  COLONEL 
LOCKWOOD  M.P. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Buckhurst  Hill,  26  July  191 1. 

Sir, — As  one  who  in  his  time  has  fought  Unionist 
battles  on  Essex  platforms  in  company  with  "  the 
gallant  Colonel  ",  may  I  be  allowed  to  express,  through 
your  columns,  the  sheer  amazement  with  which  I  and 
others  read  Colonel  Mark  Lockwood's  letter  on  Mon- 
day's outburst  against  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  Colonel  Lockwood  is  hurt  and  indignant 
that  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  speak.  He  would  rather  resign  his 
seat  than  associate  himself  with  any  such  scene.  May 
we  Essex  men  hope  that  the  member  for  the  Epping 
Division  will  do  nothing  so  heroic?    It  would  be  a 


sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  good  taste,  as  understood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lambourne,  whjch  surely  the  affair 
does  not  warrant. 

To  what  is  it  that  Colonel  Lockwood  objects?  To 
an  explosion  .of  the  pent-up  feelings  of  men  who  realise, 
a  little  late  perhaps,  the  full  magnitude  of  the  treachery 
to  the  Constitution  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  col- 
leagues are  guilty.  Why  should  they  sit  patiently 
listening-  to  an  oft-repeated  indictment  of  the  Uppe'r 
Chamber  and  to  the  specious  arguments  by  which  the 
Government  choose  to  disallow  any  serious  amendment 
to  a  measure  designed  to  punish  the  peers  for  supporting 
the  causes  which  Colonel  Lockwood  has  hitherto  held 
dear?  I  have  heard  Colonel  Lockwood  defend  the 
Lords  in  his  characteristically  hearty  way,  and  if  half 
he  has  said  of  them  be  true,  as  I  happen  to  believe  it  is, 
then  I  ask  him  how  any  man  of  feeling  could  be  expected 
unmoved  to  hear  them  held  up  to  contumely  and  con- 
demned for  high  crimes  they  have  not  committed? 
Colonel  Lockwood's  super-sensitiveness  is  a  revelation  : 
it  will  please  only  his  Radical  opponents  in  the  Epping 
Division. 

The  manners  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  are  not  the  manners  of  Colonel  Lockwood.  It 
is  all  too  childish.  Charges  of  hooliganism  are  easy 
to  fling.  Doubtless  the  thought  of  what  some  long- 
memoried  heckler  might  do  when  next  Colonel  Lock- 
wood  appeals  for  Epping's  suffrages  was  too  much  for 
him.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Unionists  howled  Mr. 
Asquith  down  because  they  could  not  argue,  it  is  for- 
gotten that  argument,  crushing,  constitutional  argu- 
ment, has  met  every  line  and  every  clause  of  the  Parlia- 
liament  Bill  and  the  effect  has  been  as  chaff  before  the 
wind.  What  is  the  good  of  argument  when  you  know 
that  it  will  be  brushed  aside  as  of  no  account  because 
you  do  not  happen  to  be  backed  by  the  big  battalions? 
In  any  case  the  knowledge  is  irritating  :  when  you  know 
further  that  the  determining  factor  in  the  big  battalions 
is  the  party  of  disloyalty  and  dismemberment,  then  it 
requires  either  the  fine  philosophical  temperament  of  a 
Balfour  or  the  gentle  disposition  of  a  Lockwood  to  pre- 
serve the  courtesies — and  the  farce — of  debate.  Surely, 
sir,  when  Colonel  Lockwood  reviews  the  situation  with 
that  calmness  which  he  invokes  for  the  less  tolerant 
members  of  his  party  he  will  see  that  even  a  veiled 
threat  of  resignation  in  circumstances  which  cannot 
possibly  involve  the  necessity  is  unduly  severe.  Epping 
Unionists  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  choose  between 
their  Colonel  and  the  Constitution. 

Yours  very  truly  % 
Ax  Epping  Unionist  Worker. 


THE  TITLE  "  COUNT  "  IN  ENGLAND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

24  July  191 1. 

Sir, — There  are  many  publications  in  which  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  read  that  we  have  no  Counts  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  Saturday  Review  is  not  one  of  them. 
However,  as  you  have  admitted  this  statement  into  your 
columns  I  venture  to  ask  you  how,  if  an  Earl  is  not  a 
Count,  his  wife  can  be  a  Countess ;  also  why  he  is 
officially  styled  in  Latin  "comes",  and  in  French 
"  comte  ",  if  he  happens  to  be  a  Knight  of  the  Garter? 

It  will  hardly  be  asserted  that  because  a  Count  is 
called  a  "Graf  "  in  Germany  there  are  no  Counts  in 
that  country,  or  that  there  are  no  men  in  France  because 
they  are  known  there  as  "  hommes  ". 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

One. 

•  [It  was  surely  obvious  that  we  were  speaking  of 
"Count"  solely  as  a  name  or  brand  by  which  Mr. 
Asquith 's  peers  and  their  descendants  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others.  The  title  "  Count"  is  not 
used  in  this  country.  According  to  our  use  of  the  word 
the  statement  was  correct. — Ed.  S.R.] 


20  July,  1911. 
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THE  GREEN  ELEPHANT." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

The  Cottage,  Marston  Trussell, 

Market  1  larborough. 
1  -  July  1  c)  1 1. 

Sik, — If  I  may  say  so,  I  am  the  very  man  lor  whom 
"  P.  J."  is  looking.  Passing  through  Town  the  other 
day — fresh  from  a  long  term  in  "the  loathed  shires  " 
— I  saw  Mr.  Maurice  Baring's  name  on  a  play-bill,  the 
agreeable  words  "The  Green  Elephant"  above  it,  and, 
in  all  innocence,  booked  me  a  seat  at  the  Comedy. 
Nobody  warned  me.  I  went  in  absolute  good  faith  ; 
and  so  presented  to  Mr.  Baring's  alleged  burlesque  pre- 
cisely that  "  blank  and  virgin  mind  "  of  which  "P.  J." 
came  away  wistfully  dreaming. 

And  the  result?      Well,  it  is  discomfiting — but  my 
innocence  saw  me  through.      As  the  play  went  on  I 
became  convinced  that  I  was  watching  a  comedy  of  the 
very  purest  water — lucid,  actual,  self-contained — and, 
above  everything,  distinguished  from  even  the  best  of 
its  predecessors  by  the  perfect  way  it  held  all  its  merits 
in  solution.    There  was  a  shining  commonsense,  like 
Shaw's,  in  it — but  no  dull  detachable  theories.  Wilde's 
wit  was  there — but  never  heightened  out  of  relation  with 
life.    There  was  a  bubbling  irresponsibility  about  it  that 
reminded  one  of  Barrie  at  his  best — but  it  never  became 
merely  elvish  and  illegitimate  like  the  jokes  that  spoil 
"  What  Every  Woman  Knows  "  and  "  Little  Mary  ". 
Not  for  years  (so,  in  my  simplicity,  I  decided)  have  we 
had  a  comedy  that  develops  more  naturally — expanding 
as  scenes  do  in  real  life — growing  as  voluntarily  as  a 
flower — the  fresh  opening  situation  containing  the  seeds 
of  everything  that  follows — the  ensuing  tangle  being  just 
the  result  of  the  irresistibly  human  reactions  of  the  cha- 
racters to  that  gorgeous  gambit.    So  supreme  was  this 
effect  of  spontaneity,  indeed,  that  the  players  themselves 
— Miss  Kingston,  Miss  Darragh,  and  perhaps  above  all 
Mr.  Augustin  Duncan  (who  is  this  great  artist,  by  the 
way?    Is  he  known  at  all?    He'll  be  famous  in  five 
minutes)  seemed  set  free  from  the  ordinary  restraints 
and  to  play  impromptu,  gagging  gleefully  as  they  went. 
Almost,  at  times,  it  seemed  as  though  Mr.  Baring  must 
have  written  his  play  as  Leno  used  to  perfect  his  panto- 
mime parts — working  it  up  on  the  stage  itself  in  a  series 
of  bookless  rehearsals,  with  shorthand  writers  jotting 
down  the  mots.    Not  quite,  of  course.    There  was  the 
cunning  unity  and  shapeliness  of  the  "  Elephant  ",  for 
one  thing.    And  there  was  also  something  that  • 
only  be  called  the  quality  of  beauty  in  it.    Not  beauty 
of  the  kind  that  makes  the  actor  draw  a  deep  breath 
and  throw  his  shoulders  back  and  thrill.    But  something 
picked  and  choice  in  the  language — so  that  the  slang 
of  Mayfair  and  the  States  tickled  the  ear  like  true  poetry. 
To  hear  Mr.  Duncan,  for  instance,  talking  of  "  stunts  " 
and  "bully  maids  "  and  "  the  process  of  extra -pola- 
tion  "  was  as  delightful  as  listening  to  some  of  Synge's 
essential  brogue  spoken  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  players. 
Mr.  Yeats  and  his  friends  have  killed  the  stage  Irish- 
man.     Here   was   Mr.   Baring    scotching  the  stage 
American.  ...  So   I  fondly  rhapsodised — 'and  came 
away  thanking  the  gods  that  had  guided  me  to  such 
a  little  masterpiece. 

And  now,  back  home,  I  find  it  was  all  a  vast  spoof. 
For  here  is  "  P.  J."  assuring  me  pityingly  that  the 
dialogue  I  thought  so  delicious  is  just  "  a  burlesque  of 
society  small  talk  as  imagined  by  the  stage-play  writer  " 
— that  the  whole  thing  was — not  a  beautifully  light- 
hearted  picture  of  life  as  it  is,  but  a  mord  ant  and  mis- 
chievous parody  of  art  as  it  shouldn't  be.  This  is 
terrible.  Plainly  one  of  two  things,  each  of  them 
horrible,  must  have  happened— either  (a)  "  P.  J."  has 
been  blinded  by  Mr.  Baring's  butterfly  reputation  ;  or 
(b)  my  sense  of  humour  has  fatally  prolapsed.  Perhaps 
only  one  man  can  say  which  it  is.  Will  he  do  it?  Will 
Mr.  Baring  tell  us  if  he  meant  it  for  a  really-truly  play? 
Is  "  The  Green  Elephant  "  really  a  white  one?  Is  it  I 
who  am  green  ? 

Yours  sincerely 

Dixon  Scott. 


REVIEWS, 

IN  THE  NAME  OP  ART. 

"A  History  of  Painting."  By  Haldane  MacfaU. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.  London:  Jack. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net  each. 

"  A  SKED  to  write  a  general  impression  of  the  Art 
of  Painting,  the  which  is  to  gather  together  a 
hundred  thousand  of  such  impressions  and  to  set  them 
down  in  the  deliberate  and  clear  testament  of  the  pen's 
black  ink — surely  no  light  task  ! — it  came  to  me  that 
it  were  as  well  for  an  artist  to  essay  the  business  and 
thereby  perhaps  bring  art  nearer  to  the  ordinary  man." 
We  do  not  understand  the  subtle  allusion  to  "an 
artist  "  in  this  brave  sentence  :  we  do  not  see  what  an 
artist  has  h>d  to  do  with  Mr.  Haldane  Macfall's  volumes. 
Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  it  is  true,  signs  the  preface,  which 
by  the  way  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Foreword  or 
the  Introduction  :  Mr.  Macfall  unaided  is  responsible  for 
these.  In  the  event  of  our  seeing  the  last  of  the  eight 
volumes  on  which  the  ordinary  man's  chance  of  nearing 
Art  depends,  we  look  forward  to  an  Epilogue,  an  After- 
word and  a  Conclusion.  Mr.  Brangwyn  in  his  preface 
naively  supposes  "  that  Haldane  Macfall  has  done  what 
we  do ;  he  has  been  through  the  toil  of  apprenticeship 
to  his  craft ;  he  has  found  all  the  bookish  theories  to  be 
dead  stuff  ".  Hence  we  infer  that  the  rodomontade 
and  Wardour  Street  patina  of  "  Haldane  Macfall's  " 
style  strike  "  Brangwyn  "  as  mastered  craft,  possibly 
as  art.  However  that  may  be  the  preface,  which  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Macfall,  is  a 
fairly  good  example  of  the  unreasoning  prejudice  and 
the  lack  of  critical  thought  and  comprehension  that  too 
many  artists  share. 

The  fatuous  affectation  of  Mr.  Macfall's  style  aggra- 
vates our  difficulty  in  taking  seriously  his  "  History  of 
Painting  ".  That  any  writer  believing  in  his  mission 
and  unique  gift  for  "  bringing  Art  nearer  to  the  ordinary 
man  "  should  acquiesce  in  a  publication  so  scandalously 
illustrated  is  strange.  We  say  scandalously  with  care, 
since  in  the  matter  of  colour  reproductions  for  a  work 
of  similar  pretensions  we  remember  no  such  flagrant  un- 
scrupulousness.  Let  the  devil  care,  the  public  will  take 
anything,  seems  to  have  been  the  edifying  attitude  of 
this  elevating  "  History  of  Painting  ". 

Edited  by  Mr.  Pellissicr,  or  parodied  in  "  Punch  ", 
"  Count  Hannibal  "  makes  a  fair  parallel  to  Mr. 
Macfall's  methods  of  writing  "  readable"  art  his- 
tory. For  the  ordinary  man  no  "bookish"  criti- 
cism, no  simple  statement  of  plain  facts.  If  you 
would  say  that  Gothic  art  passed  southwards  into 
Italy  you  must  prettily  embroider  thus  :  "  The  fairy 
Prince  of  Gothic  art  had  stepped  across  the  Alps  of  the 
North  and  kissed  the  Princess  of  Italian  realism  as  she 
lay  in  her  long  sleep  ".  This  mawkish  fancy  may  be 
heightened  in  a  page  or  two:  "  This  Gothic  interest  in 
the  joy  of  life  stole  into  Italy  and  like  the  Prince  of  Faery 
stealthily  making  its  way  through  the  briery  woods  of 
scholasticism  came  to  the  sleeping  Princess  and  kissing 
Italy  upon  the  mouth  ",  &c.  You  may  not  simply  say 
that  Hals  and  Rembrandt  were  painters  of  the  middle 
class  ;  Rembrandt  and  Hals  "  bugled  forth  Democracy  " 
is  far  more  readable.  Some  years  ago  an  article  set 
down  in  the  testament  of  our  author's  purple  ink 
rejoiced  us  with  such  plums  of  descriptive  writing  as 
Fleet  Street  rarely  boasts  : — "  The  sunflecked  waters 
set  his  brush  skipping  carolwise  ;  the  sombre  twilight 
gives  up  its  huge  and  sombre  stateliness "  ;  "  The 
wizardry  wherewith  these  things  are  wrought  "  ;  "  The 
thunder-laden  heavens  announce  their  lightning  loaded 
tragedies  ".  This  sort  of  thing,  stuffing  a  magazine 
article,  was  not  tolerable  ;  we  question  whether  there  be 
anyone  so  ordinary,  or  so  bored,  as  to  stomach  eight 
volumes  of  it.  A  History  of  Painting  that  heads  its 
chapters  thus:  "Wherein  Big  George  creates  the 
Splendour  of  Venice";  "Wherein  shallow  Respect- 
ability browbeats  a  Giant — not  without  wide  approval ; 
and  the  little  pedants  arc  crowned  with  the  bays  "; 
"  Wehrein   a   Dumb  Man  leads  Spain  towards  the 
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Splendour  of  Venice";  or  "Wherein  the  Mighty 
Mantle  of  Big  George  falls  upon  a  Giant";  and  find's 
it  relevant  to  record  in  the  manner  of  romantic  novels 
that  "the  flip  of  a  petticoat  ever  caught  the  eye" 
of  Filippo  Lippi  is  practically  beneath  serious  review. 

•So  much  for  the  manner  of  this  philanthropic  work; 
let  us  hope  the  ordinary  man  will  find  himself  brought 
nearer  to  the  deep  significance  of  art.  Mr.  Mac-fall's 
matter,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  much  thinner.  What 
is  not  padding  and  vicux  jeu,  or  puerile  attacks  on  critics 
whose  learning  he  hesitates  not  to  draw  upon,  is  hardly 
more  than  an  epitome  of  Bryan's  Dictionary,  sauced  up 
a  la  Wardour  Street.  We  should  not  have  expected 
from  such  a  quarter  any  original  point  of  view  on  the 
history  and  essential  meaning  of  pictorial  art.  We 
should  therefore  not  have  noticed  its  absence  were  it 
not  for  the  silly  impertinences  we  have  referred  to,  and 
the  inflated  coxcombry  of  Mr.  Mac-fall's  pretensions. 
We  will  not  discuss  at  length  his  criticism  or*  his  taste, 
the  wonderful  things  that  shall  reveal  so  much  to  the 
poor  ordinary  man.  Guido  Reni  in  our  author's 
opinion  "  painted  and  created  the  finest  type  of  the 
Christ  known  throughout  the  whole  range  of  art  ".  If 
the  unlucky  ordinary  man  must  believe  that  Guido's 
meretricious,  suave  and  sentimental  Christ  is  this,  his 
chance  of  ever  apprehending  what  is  sincerely  im- 
passioned and  profoundly  revealing  in  Art  has  gone.  If 
he  is  to  take  it  from  Mr.  Mac-fall  that  Velazquez  (whom 
in  his  slipshod  way  the  author  writes  sometimes  as 
Velasquez)  only  "  painted  the  repulsive  bodies  and 
brought  out  the  hideous  character  "  of  the  Dwarfs  and 
Idiots  of  Philip's  Court,  revealing  no  beauty  of  spirit 
imprisoned  in  warped  matter,  then  his  conception  of 
this  great  master  of  revelation  can  be  no  more  than  crude 
and  amateurish.  If  any  proof  were  needed  of  Mr. 
Mac-fall's  imposture  when  so  unctuously  he  professes  to 
lead  the  blind,  his  blindness  in  this  one  particular 
damningly  supplies  it.  The  individual  significance  of 
the  thought  and  craftsmanship  of  the  artists  he  holds 
forth  upon  in  the  manner  of  a  schoolmaster  is  in  reality 
a  closed  book  to  him. 

When  he  endeavours  to  put  something  "  very 
simply  "  (who  does  not  recall  Max'  caricature  of  Mr. 
Henry  James  adjured  by  counsel  to  give  a  direct 
answer?),  some  technical  point  that  any  art  student 
understands,  but  which  to  Mr.  Macfall  is  "  complex  and 
subtle",  this  sort  of  thing  comes  out.  "  Values  have 
nothing  to  do  with  light  and  shade.  .  .  .  Value  is  the 
relation  of  colours  as  changed  by  the  depth  of  the  aerial 
perspective  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are 
bathed."  Thrice  blessed  ordinary  man,  to  have  fallen 
into  such  hands  !  to  have  to  wade  through  pages  of 
pomposity  to  arrive  at — nonsense. 

In  the  role  of  expert  our  author  is  immense.  To  him 
"  it  matte  rs  no  fig  whether  this  proof  or  that  proof  add 
a  jot  or  tittle  to  the  history  of  a  painting — it  is  in  the 
art  of  it,  its  utterance  and  its  significance,  that  its 
whole  essence  is  ;  and  to  him  who  cannot  sense  the  music 
that  is  in  these  things  the  dry  scientific  details  of  expert- 
ing  will  bring  nothing  but  pedantry  ".  From  this  we 
were  convinced  that  like  a  water  diviner  with  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  ground  Mr.  Mac-fall  had  the 
lucky  instinct  of  feeling  the  authenticity  of  a  picture  at 
first  sight.  But  when  we  put  him  to  an  honest  test,  as 
for  example  the  authorship  of  the  "  Shepherd  with  the 
Pipe"  at  Hampton  Court,  we  find  that  all  this  splash 
about  "  sensing  the  music  that  is  in  these  things  "  is 
mere  froth  :  our  diviner  simply  "  hedges  ".  But  judg- 
ing wholly  from  a  photograph  he  is  convinced  that  the 
"  Del  Borro  "  is  superbly  the  equal  of  any  portrait  by 
Velazquez  :  What  young  assurance  !  But  perhaps  the 
crowning  example  of  his  power  of  "  sensing  the  music  " 
in  a  genuine  painting  is  his  choice  and  illustration  of 
the  Louvre  "  Duke  of  Richmond",  which  is  of  course 
but  an  inferior  copy,  as  a  typical  Van  Dyek. 

Some  law  is  needed  to  prevent  the  scandalous,  if  not 
"  mendacious  misrepresentation  "  of  great  pictures  by 
such  c  olour  plates  as  these.  The  ordinary  man  with 
normal  taste  in  colour  will  find  these  illustrations 
nasty.  Without  perhaps  first-hand  knowledge  of 
many   of    the    libelled    pictures   and    without  reflec- 


tion he  must  form  a  wholly  false  impression.  His 
ordinary  indifference  to  pictures,  if  not  his  private 
contempt  for  them,  must  be  confirmed  by  these 
worthless  and  lying  reports.  The  four-colour  pro- 
cess conscientiously  applied  and  carried  through  is 
capable  of  fair  results.  By  scrupulous  revision  and 
corrections  a  tolerable  translation  can  be  made  that  shall 
render  the  gist  of  most  paintings.  But  when  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  tone,  and  any  colour  however  sickly  and 
false  is  thought  good  enough  to  fob  off"  on  the  ordinary 
man,  the  resultant  illustrations  are  ripe  for  burning  by 
the  common  hangman. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  this  "  History  of  Painting  " 
are  on  the  Renaissance  in  Central  Italy  and  Venice,  the 
Later  Italians  and  the  Genius  of  Spain.  The  fourth  is 
titled  "The  Renaissance  in  the  North  and  the  Flemish 
Genius  ",  the  fifth  "  The  Dutch  Genius  ". 


A   MONOGRAPH   ON  METTERNICH. 

"  Metternich."     By  G.  A.   C.   Sandeman.     London  : 
Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  I  would  grasp  Metternich,  until 
I  felt  his  red  wet  throat  distil 
In  blood  through  these  two  hands." 

T  T  is  difficult  to  imagine  these  bloodthirsty  sentiments 
directed  against  the  mild-mannered  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Sandeman 's  monograph.  But  when  Browning  wrote 
he  was  expressing  the  Metternich  legend  as  it  prevailed 
at  the  time.  The  more  mature  view  founded  on  docu- 
mentary evidence  now  available  in  Foreign  Offices  and 
elsewhere  is  that  Metternich  was  weak  and  astute  rather 
than  strong  and  tyrannical.  He  would  have  modified 
the  severities  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  had  he  been  able 
to  enforce  his  own  views,  but  under  the  Emperor  Francis 
he  had  acquired  so  strict  a  habit  of  conformity  to  the 
Imperial  will  that  he  never  indulged  in  prolonged  opposi- 
tion. The  ponderous  "  Memoirs  ",  only  a  portion  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  are  no  real 
revelation  of  the  man.  They  were  contrived,  like  those, 
of  Talleyrand,  to  impress  posterity  and  to  induce  a  belief 
as  to  the  Chancellor's  unerring  foresight  and  strength 
of  character  which  all  investigation  tends  to  disprove. 

There  are  two  widely  different  phases  in  Metternich's 
career.  The  first  is  the  diplomatic  phase.  In  this  he 
shone.  "  Metternich  mentait  toujours  mais  ne  trom- 
pait  jamais"  said  Talleyrand.  This  was  certainly  not 
true  of  all  his  negotiations.  Superb  manners,  a  subtle 
and  unscrupulous  mind,  great  perseverance,  and  an 
imperturbable  temper  enabled  him  often  to  arrive  at. 
his  ends.  It  is  certain  that  his  manipulation  of 
Austrian  policy  during  the  year  which  followed 
Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  was  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  the  final  catastrophe.  The  often- 
misused  word  "  Machiavellian  "  is  here  applied  rightly. 
Napoleon  was  completely  duped  and  lost,  and  the 
principles  of  "  The  Prince  "  were  really  employed  by 
Metternich  to  solve  the  problem.  Great  coolness  must 
also  have  been  needed,  for  the  fate  of  Austria  was  in  the 
balance  all  the  time.  Deceit  and  treachery  of  the  kind 
is  only  pardonable  when  we  recall  the  humiliations  to 
which  Austria  had  been  subjected  by  Napoleon,  and 
Metternich  was  above  all  a  patriotic  Austrian  and  a 
devoted  serv  ant  of  the  Habsburgs.  In  his  second  phase, 
as  Chancellor,  an  office  he  held  for  thirty-nine  years,  his 
early  success  was  followed  by  disaster.  As  Foreign 
Minister  he  accomplished  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic 
regime  acting  in  the  famous  interview  at  the  Marcolini 
Palace  as  his  own  Ambassador,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Holv  Alliance  his  policy  dominated  Europe. 
The  policy  of  England,  directed  by  Canning,  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  Metternich  system,  which,  however,  has 
been  wrongly  identified  with  the  more  active  reactionary 
views  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Austrian  statesman 
had  no  intention  of  crusading  about  the  world  in  order 
to  promote  reactionary  views.  His  object  was  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  in  the  Austrian  dominions  and 
Germany.  But  as  he  was  the  principal  cementing  force 
of  the  Alliance  between  the  three  autocratic  Courts,  his 
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name  was  not  unnaturally  abused  as  t lie  apostle  and 
fomenter  of  reaction.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  author 
of  the  Carlsbad  Decrees,  which  abolished  liberty  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  throughout  Germany 
for  thirty  years.  The  Revolution  of  iH.jS,  whieh  drove 
Metternich  and  his  family  into  exile,  marked  the  failure 
of  his  policy.  'This  was  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
obstinate  incapacity  of  his  master  Ferdinand  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  opinion  in  Europe  had  moved  on  and  that 
German  and  Austrian  disorders  demanded  a  revised 
system.  Hut  Metternich  also  suffered  on  his  own 
account,  as  all  statesmen  do  who  hold  on  to  office  too 
long.  An  explanation  of  his  complete  failure  to  direct 
Austria's  internal  policy  aright  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  looked  at  all  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office.  He  wanted  to  keep  Germany 
quiet  in  order  that  he  might  be  left  to  direct  Austrian 
foreign  policy  undisturbed.  Though  this  system  ended 
in  disaster,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  paid  well 
enough  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Sandeman  brings  out  well  the  social  and  domestic 
side  of  Metternich's  character.  His  extraordinary 
power  of  fascination  enabled  him  to  make  use  of  women 
to  good  effect  in  his  diplomatic  career.  His  home  life 
was  far  from  unhappy.  Of  his  three  marriages,  one  was 
a  love  match,  the  others  were  not  failures,  though 
brought  about  purely  for  material  reasons. 

Dealing  with  Metternich  in  his  public  aspect,  Mr. 
Sandeman  has  not  done  so  well.  A  book  of  this  kind 
was  required.  We  had  no  life  of  Metternich  in  English 
save  a  text-book  by  the  late  Colonel  Malleson,  but  a  good 
deal  of  information  regarding  Metternich  has  come  to 
light  since  then,  while  Sorel  and  Von  Demelitsch  have 
elucidated  the  foreign  policy  of  the  time.  But  Mr. 
Sandeman  unfortunately  has  not  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities.  His  views  are,  it  is  true,  founded  on 
those  of  the  best  authorities,  but  his  style  is  dull  and 
heavy,  and  he  makes  astonishing  blunders  which  the 
slightest  attention  might  have  avoided.  We  mav 
notice  one  or  two.  He  states  that  Metternich  "  only 
just  missed  being  a  fellow  student  of  Napoleon  "  at  the 
University  of  Strassburg.  Napoleon  of  course  never 
was  at  a  university  ;  he  was  educated  at  Brienne  and  the 
military  school  in  Paris,  and  joined  the  army  in  1785, 
three  yeaYs  before  Metternich  entered  at  Strassburg. 
Metternich  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1806  as  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  and  began  an  intimacy  with  Caro- 
line, Napoleon's  sister,  which  lasted  many  years.  "  She 
afterwards  ",  according  to  Mr.  Sandeman,  "married 
Murat. "  In  1806  she  had  been  his  wife  for  six  years 
already.  It  is  not  worth  while  pursuing  Mr.  Sande- 
man's  blunders  further,  but  we  must  say  that  if  a  w Titer 
cannot  help  being  dull  he  can  at  least  be  accurate. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS. 

"The  Prevention  of  Destitution."    By  S.  and  B.  Webb. 

London :  Longmans.    1911.    6s.  net. 
**  Unemployment  Insurance."  By  J.  G.  Gibbon.  London  : 

King.    1911.    6s.  net. 

\\  7 ITH  the  Government's  lightning  legislation 
*  *  craze  in  full  blast  it  seems  almost  futile  to 
attempt  the  serious  discussion  of  social  reform.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  tears  across  the  stage,  and  all  out  of 
breath  come  tumbling  after  him,  tripping  over  their 
clauses  and  sections,  the  wretched  Government 
draughtsmen.  The  result  we  are  told  will  be  a  great 
scheme  of  sickness  and  unemployment  insurance. 
Unless  out  for  party  gain  alone  it  is' difficult  to  under- 
stand_  why  the  Chancellor  is  in  such  a  hurrv.  Close 
examination  and  steady  inquiry  have  long  gone  bv  the 
board,  and  for  the  future  verbal  gymnastics  are  to  solve 
social  problems. 

The  books  before  us  are  valuable  contributions  to 
poverty  questions  in  general  and  to  insurance  in  particu- 
lar—probably far  too  closely  reasoned  for  the  modern 
politician  seeking  party  capital.  The  Government 
refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  insurance  against  sickness 
and  unemployment  is  useless  unless  accompanied  by  a 


thorough  reform  ol  our  poor-law  system.  As  the 
Webbs  so  clearly  point  out,  the  only  possible  road  to 
success  lies  in  such  a  re-arrangement  of  the  social 
System  as  will  prevent  destitution.  Insurance  alone  is 
obviously  mere  palliation.  Weakly  to  accept  the  present 
situation  is  to  confess  ourselves  beaten,  and  keen 
social  reformers  will  never  do  that.  Either  by  rates 
or  by  charity,  and  sometimes  by  both,  the  destitute  sick 
and  unemployed  are  kept  by  their  working  and  healthy 
brethren.  The  great  mass  of  existing  destitution  has 
its  origin  in  the  sickness  of  wage-earners,  and  if  only 
we  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  sickness  the  battle 
is  more  than  half  over.  The  results  of  infectious  disease 
in  epidemic  form  are  so  clearly  noticeable  thai  public 
opinion  insists  on  vigorous  steps  being  taken  to  stamp 
out  infection,  and  yet  false  sentiment  allows  the  un- 
checked growth  of  alcoholism,  consumption,  and 
syphilis.  For  alcoholism  and  consumption  it  is  true 
inebriate  homes  and  sanatoria  have  been  established, 
but  there  is  no  compulsion  to  enter  either.  Syphilis 
our  mock  modesty  prevents  us  even  discussing,  and  in 
the  meantime  this  horrible  disease  is  dailv  allowed  to 
store  up  misery  for  innocent  generations  yet  to  be  born. 
If  the  State  must  bear  the  resultant  effect  of  the  diseases 
referred  to,  then  it  has  the  right,  and  would  it  had  the 
pluck  as  well,  boldly  to  step  forward,  to  segregate  the 
sufferers,  and  forcibly  to  prevent  them  from  propagat- 
ing their  unhealthy  or  tainted  stock.  So  too  should 
we  deal  with  lunatics,  the  feeble-minded,  incorrigible 
criminals,  and  confirmed  vagrants.  The  Webbs  go 
direct  to  the  seat  of  trouble.  The  public  conscience 
now  compels  the  feeding  of  necessitous  school  children, 
and  sometimes  even  the  clothing  of  them,  it  cries  out 
for  dairies  for  infants,  establishes  school  clinics,  and 
urges  on  the  poor-law  authorities  more  and  more  to 
assume  forcibly  the  guardianship  of  deserted  or  ill-used 
children.  And  this  above  and  beyond  the  relief  of  actual 
destitution.  Yet  for  all  these  purposes,  seemingly 
with  a  common  end  in  view,  we  are  saddled  with 
separate  sets  of  officials  and  helpers,  ignorant  of  one 
another's  doings,  and  disregardful  of  any  organisation 
but  their  own.  Surely  these  various  schemes  should  be 
co-ordinated  and  made  to  work  in  unison.  The  Webb 
plan  is  by  no  means  barren  of  practical  suggestion,  and 
to  social  workers  who  take  a  real  as  distinct  from  a 
political  interest  in  these  questions,  the  schemes  offered 
for  consideration  are  well  worth  close  examination. 
We  say  frankly,  and  we  know  in  this  respect  nine  out 
of  ten  social  reformers  are  with  us,  that  State  insur- 
ance is  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  unless  there  is 
erected  to  run  parallel  with  it  effective  machinery  for  the 
prevention  of  destitution  caused  by  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment. Not  the  least  entertaining  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  methods  has  been  his  attempt,  by  the  Bill,  to 
give  practically  free  medical  attendance  to  about  seven 
out  of  every  ten  of  the  population  at  the  expense  of  the 
doctors.  They  have  naturally  refused  to  work  harder 
with  less  pay,  and  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  unions 
in  the  country  will  make  themselves  effectively  heard. 
All  the  doctors  ask  is  that  those  who  can  pay  shall  go 
on  paying.  Those  who  cannot  pay  already  get  attended 
for  nothing.  This  fight  is  older  than  the  Insurance  Bill, 
as  many  short-sighted  Friendly  Societies  have  found  to 
their  cost,  and  since  the  quarrel  is  now  national  the 
doctors  will  get  what  they  ask  once  and  for  all ;  simply 
because  they  are  united  and  no  one  can  do  without  them. 

Even  were  all  sickness  prevented,  unemployment, 
under  existing  conditions  of  international  competitive 
trade,  will  happen  at  uncertain  intervals.  Sweated  and 
casual  labour  have  much  to  do  with  unemployment,  and 
until  labour  is  decasualised  and  sweating  put  an  end  to 
there  will  always  be  a  large  residuum  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Something  has  already  been  done  to  put 
down  sweating,  but  false  sentiment  concerning  alien 
immigration  is  still  a  great  stumbling-block.  To  de- 
casualise labour  we  hope  for  much  from  the  labour 
exchanges.  Industry  is  getting  used  to  them  gradually, 
and  though  they  cannot  make  work  they  are  generally 
the  first  to  show  where  work  can  be  had.  Obviously 
they  are  the  only  possible  foundation  upon  which  any 
unemployment  insurance  scheme  can  be  erected. 
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Mr.  Gibbon  styles  his  work  a  studv  of  schemes  of 
assisted  insurance.  His  review  is  detailed,  critical  and 
impartial.  Both  assisted  and  autonomous  schemes  are 
explained  and  discussed,  and  no  scheme  of  any  import- 
ance in  operation  in  England  or  abroad  has  been  left 
unexamined.  Despite  his  impartiality,  Mr.  Gibbon 
luckily  makes  public  views  of  his  own  ;  these  he  offers 
in  the  form  of  "  Conclusions  ",  the  fruit  of  travel,  study 
and  clear  thinking — and  well  worth  reading. 


ELEGANTIiE. 
"  Scriptorum    Classicoruni    Bibliotheca    Riccardiana : 
Catulli,  Tibulli,  Properti  Carmina."    London;  Lee 
Warner.    1911.  21s. 

rj"OR  the  man  who  knows  his  Latin  poets  and  needs 
^  no  bother  of  notes,  nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful or  luxurious  than  this  fine  piece  of  printing  due  to 
the  Medici  Society.  The  type  is  as  clear  as  it  is  elegant 
(which  cannot  be  said  of  all  modern  ventures  in  elaborate 
printing),  and  the  text  is  warranted  by  three  Professors, 
whose  names  might  be  less  conspicuous  on  the  white 
label  attached  to  the  front  of  the  book.  We  recognise 
gladly,  for  instance,  the  erudition  of  Professor  Robinson 
Ellis,  but  we  hardly  put  him  on  the  same  level  as 
Catullus.  That  master's  grace  and  beauty — with  a 
range  which  hits  off  the  stealer  of  napkins  and  the 
vulgar  ignoramus  in  speech  as  well  as  the  tortures  of 
love  and  the  virtues  of  a  typical  Roman  matron — fully 
deserve  their  setting.  Only  in  Sophocles  can  we  equal 
his  picture  of  the  tender  plant  of  maidenhood  ;  and  no 
other  could  render  the  force  and  glow  of  Sappho  without 
plain  failure.  Tibullus  is  wonderfully  elegant,  not  so 
fond  perhaps  of  his  own  art  as  Ovid,  but  still  inclined 
to  undue  length,  and  at  his  best  of  a  taking  simplicity. 
Often  he  recalls  to  us  the  fastidious  elegy  of  Gray. 
Under  the  name  of  Tibullus  appear  verses  like  his,  but 
by  less  skilful  hands. 

Propertius  is  the  most  modern  of  the  three  in  tone 
and  expression,  almost  a  decadent  of  yesterday  in  his 
frank  analysis  of  love,  his  utter  submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  passion  as  the  only  thing  in  this  world  and  after. 
He  is  an  abominable  Alexandrian  pedant  at  his  worst, 
and  at  his  best  too  deeply  touched  by  emotion  to  be 
always  coherent.  But  when  he  speaks  plainly,  briefly 
of  his  love,  his  voice  is  supreme,  he  achieves  the  final 
and  satisfying  simplicity  of  passion. 

He  is  a  master  of  metre,  too,  whom  many  scholars, 
trained  on  the  regularities  of  Ovid,  regard  as  going 
wrong.  Xo  !  he  did  not  strain  his  lyre  so  oddly  as  to 
break  it,  as  Euripides  did  occasionally. 

"  Utque  rosae  puro  lacte  natant  folia." 
There,  as  Archer  Hind  once  said  in  our  hearing,  is  a  new 
rhythm  of  subtle  grace,  more  effective  than  the  Ovidian, 
w  hich  Propertius  can  do  equally  well. 

We  are  hopeful  of  the  survival  of  the  classics  as  read- 
ing for  pure  pleasure  when  we  see  fine  editions  like  these, 
free  of  the  wearisome  ingenuities  of  commentators. 
"  I  would  give  an  arm  ",  once  said  an  excellent  English 
scholar  to  a  friend,  "  to  know  as  much  Latin  as  you 
do  ",  and  all  true  men  of  letters  have  the  same  desire 
for  the  splendid  models  of  ancient  poetry.  If  ever  the 
practical  man,  cacophonous  but  business-like,  suc- 
ceeds in  shouting  down  the  humanities,  someone  will 
start  up  and  rediscover  the  Latin  poets.  Greek 
grammar  may  have  been  invented,  as  a  Frenchman 
said,  that  schoolmasters  might  make  a  living,  but  there 
are  gifts  of  literature  and  delight  from  Greece  and  Rome 
which  no  pedantic  peddling  or  ample  ignorance  can 
destroy. 

The  title  promises  a  library,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see 
Virgil  in  the  same  elegant  form. 


"THE  GLORY  OF  CLEMENTINA  WING  "  AND 
OTHER  NOVELS. 

"The  Glory  of  Clementina  Wing."    By  William  J. 
Locke.    London:  Lane.    1911.  6s. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  appreciate  the  work  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  at  its  true  value.    His  art  is  too 


delicate,  his  craftsmanship  too  minute,  to  convey  a 
definite  meaning  to  the  hasty  and  the  idle  who  borrow 
his  books  from  the  circulating  libraries,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  most  of  his  many  readers  are  content  to 
class  him  as  a  writer  of  pretty  romances.    Some  others, 
conscientious  reviewers  for  the  most  part,   take  the 
trouble  to  discuss  his  novels  with  solemnity,  and  they 
frequently  find    something  which  is   unusual  enough 
to  perturb  them.    He  does  not  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  game  which  they  have  learnt ;  his  comedy  is  at 
times  somewhat  bitter,  his  tragedy  almost  ludicrous, 
and  the  two  are  liable  to  appear  side  by  side  on  opposite 
pages.    Dramatists  could  tell  him  that  such  a  policy 
has  brought  ruin  to  many  a  play,  and  Mr.  Locke's 
success  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  which 
reads  is  of  a  less  carping  kind  than  the  public  which  goes 
to  the  theatres.    But  quite  a  large  number  of  more  or 
less  intelligent  people  must  be  discussing  the  characters 
of  this  novel  in  their  relation  to  life ;  many  will  be 
shaking  their  heads  over  at  least  one  of  them,  for  though 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  these  creations  should 
not  walk  the  earth,  yet  they  have  an  air  of  belonging  to 
the  legion  of  people  whom  we  wish  to  meet  but  who 
never  come  our  way.    We  know  that  the  author  despises 
the  snap-shot  methods  of  naturalism,  and  we  have  a 
fancy  that  in  this  book  at  least  he  is  going  back  to  a 
method  which  is  far  older  than  that  of  the  novelist.  In 
this  story  we  believe  that  we  have  found  two  fables  of 
much  wisdom.    One  of  them  should  be  called  "  The 
Man  who  could  not  be  Bad"  and  the  other — a  more 
subtle  one — "  The  Woman  who  failed  to  be  a  Man  ". 
Now  in  fables  we  expect  among  other  things  a  vast 
amount  of  satire,  but  vitriol  does  not  flow  from  Mr. 
Locke's  pen.    The  bitter  flavour  which  creeps  into  his 
comedy  is  only  the  result  of  a  momentary  burst  of  temper* 
or,  perhaps,  of  a  strong  sense  of  humour.    Such  phrases 
as  "  art  is  long  and  the  talk  about  it  longer  "  or  "  she 
had  found  it  an  easy  task  to  appeal  to  the  fool  that  grins 
in  every  man  ",  do  not  prove  their  author  a  disillusioned 
philosopher  making  game  of  the  passing  show  from  his 
lonely  corner.    They  show  him  rather  as  a  man  whose 
understanding  of  tragedy  accounts  for  that  very  kind- 
ness with  which  most  of  his  work  overflows.  Yet, 
allowing  for  the  one  absent  quality,  we  claim  that  this 
theory  of  the  fables  is  the  one  to  provide  a  proper  under- 
standing of  "The  Glory  of  Clementina  Wing  ",  for  it 
is  the  only  one  which  allows  us  to  contemplate  the  two 
central  characters  with  perfect  satisfaction.    They  are 
too  unusual  to  belong  to  an  important  tale  of  modern 
life  ;  they  are  too  great  to  be  mere  fancies  of  fiction 
without  a  meaning. 

None  who  knows  Mr.  Locke's  previous  novels  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  he  has  chosen  as  hero 
a  man  on  the  verge  of  middle  age  and  one  who 
unites  the  polished  manners  of  a  past  period  with  a 
certain  awkwardness  acquired  through  long  years  of 
solitude.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  Ephraim  Quixtus 
is  first  cousin  to  Marcus  Ordeyne.  He  is  a  widower, 
amiable,  trustful,  and  devoted  to  the  study  of  pre- 
historic times.  A  series  of  calamities  comes  to  destroy 
his  faith  in  mankind.  His  business  partner  robs  him, 
he  discovers  that  the  men  living  on  his  bounty  are 
worthless  ruffians,  he  is  given  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
dead  wife  deceived  him,  and  he  finds  that  his  cook  is  a 
drunkard.  The  weight  of  these  misfortunes,  tragic  and 
comic,  overwhelms  him,  and  he  resolves  on  a  wholesale 
revenge  on  all  who  come  within  his  reach.  The  idea 
is  as  old  as  the  talc  of  Timon  of  Athens  but  its  compli- 
cations are  new.  Apart  from  the  man's  latent  gentle- 
ness, he  discovers  that  forty  years  of  a  cultured  life  have 
left  their  mark.  His  attempts  to  be  vicious  are  ludicrous 
failures;  he  wishes  to  be  wicked,  but  he  hates  the  vul- 
garis of  modern  vice.  Incidentally  this  brings  us  to 
one  of  Mr.  Locke's  limitations — his  absolute  inability  to 
create  a  twentieth  century  rogue — whether  burglar  or 
promoter  of  bogus  companies.  If  the  author  has  an 
ideal  in  villains,  it  must  be  of  a  fifteenth  century  Italian 
monster;  the  word  "cinque-cento"  has  a  knack  of 
coming  up  in  his  novels  when  he  is  trying  to  gloat  oyer 
the  evil  which  men  do.  Mr.  Locke's  characters  are  like 
the  treasures  of  an  amateur  collector,  to  which  the 
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owner  loves  to  give  some  fantastic  quality  which  shall 
mark  them  off  from  their  kind.  The  lowest  rogue  in  the 
book  has  the  audacity  to  plead  for  our  sympathy  on 
account  of  his  gentle  birth.  As  to  Ouixtus,  he  was 
never  meant  to  compass  wickedness,  but  his  essays  in 
that  direction  lead  him  from  the  stone  age  to  more  human 
ways  of  life.  In  his  case  he  had  done  good  by  stealth, 
but  he  had  certainly  never  been  a  useful  member  of  the 
community. 

Of  Clementina,  we  must  first  say  that  she  was 
merely  a  person  who  dressed  in  a  soiled  blouse,  and 
painted  pictures,  and  such  she  remained  until  she  dis- 
covered the  necessity  for  playing  providence  to  a  number 
of  friendless  and  foolish  people.  Her  attempt  at  universal 
motherhood  brought  her  from  the  general  to  the  par- 
ticular, and  so  she  discarded  the  dirty  blouse  for  a  rich 
garment  to  capture  the  heart  of  that  lost  lamb,  Quixtus. 
Also  she  abandoned  art  because  she  knew  that  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  do  two  things  at  once,  and  she 
had  discovered  the  greatest  glory  of  being  a  woman 
This  sacrifice  of  a  "career"  may  possibly  give  offence 
to  some,  but  Mr.  Locke,  having  written  a  fable,  was 
bound  to  add  some  sort  of  moral  at  the  end.  Besides, 
he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  sending  his  couples  to 
the  land  of  honey  beyond  Hvbla. 

"  Splendid  Zipporah."    By  Maud  Stepney  Rawson. 
London:  Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

"I  can  play  the  'cello  and  the  bass  well,  the  piano  a 
little,  the  horn  tolerably,  the  clarionet  fairly,  the  viola  a 
bit,  the  oboe  ditto,  and  the  drums  ;  I  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  flute  ;  the  bassoon  I  am  now  studving,  and 
I  can  conduct  a  band.  "  Thus  Zipporah  splendidly  ;  and 
no  wonder  the  German  concert-agent,  engaging  an 
orchestra  to  go  on  tour  through  Spain,  at  once  said 
"  Colossal  "  !  though  his  adjective  may  have  been 
partly  suggested  by  her  physique  and  inches,  which  were 
also  "  splendid  ".  Like  the  list  of  Zipporah 's  musical 
accomplishments  the  story  itself  suffers  from  too  much 
detail,  and  its  manner  is  now  and  then  rather  headlong, 
like  that  of  those  inexact  talkers  who  have  to  wind  up 
with  "  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean  ".  It  contains, 
however,  amusing  touches  other  than  unconscious  ones, 
and  the  trivial  records  of  strolling  concert-parties  and 
musical  colleges — which  sometimes  read  like  "copy" 
that  having  been  acquired  must  be  every  bit  made  use  of 
— may  very  well  be  of  interest  in  certain  circles.  The 
tale  itself  is  the  now-familiar  one  of  the  woman  artist 
"  on  her  own  ",  who  finds  art  and  professional  ambition 
not  all-sufficing  :  and  another  splendid  musician  of  the 
opposite  sex  (and  gentle  birth)  is  duly  provided  that 
things  may  end  as  they  should. 

"The  Valley  Captives."    By  R.  Macaulay.  London: 
Murray.    1911.  6s. 

Teddy  Vallon,  the  central  character  of  this  novel,  is 
no  new  type  in  literature,  but  he  is  one  of  those  which 
remain  perpetually  interesting.  He  is  reminiscent  of 
Hamlet  and  Peer  Gynt.  He  aspires  for  something 
better  than  his  world  has  to  give  him,  and  does  not 
even  reach  the  level  which  the  ordinary  man  demands. 
The  captives  of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  writes  are  the 
people  of  a  lonely  Welsh  village  ;  they  are  bound  by 
the  galling  chains  of  their  daily  routine,  and  class  preju- 
dice and  sectarian  dislike  are  the  real  mountains  which 

I  prevent  them  from  seeing  that  which  happens  outside 
their  valley.    The  author  knows  his  tvpe  well,  and  pic- 

|  tures  faithfully  the  lives  which  are  lived  under  the  eyes 
of  a  dozen  neighbours  and  ruled  by  the  unreasoning 
laws  of  custom.  Teddy  rebels  because  he  is  a  dreamer  : 
unfortunately  he  is  also  a  coward,  and  his  war  against 
himself  and  the  valley  people  makes  the  elements  of 
a  fine  story.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  sav  why  the  book 
fails  to  be  really  good,  but  perhaps  it  is  because  Mr. 
Macaulay  draws  with  rather  crude  lines.  His  people 
are  often  no  more  than  types.  There  is  no  need  to 
give  them  names  ;  they  could  be  identified  at  once  by 
such  titles  as  "  the  brute  ",  "  the  mere  girl  ",  and 
*'  the  strong  woman  ". 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Two  Centuries  of  the  English  Novel."    By  Harold  Williams. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1911. 

This  book  is  more  to  be  read  as  the  collected  opinions  of 
the  author  upon  the  great  novelists  from  Defoe  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  than  a  formal  study  of  the  development  of  the  novel  as 
an  art-form.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Williams  in  writing  of  tho 
novelists  and  their  work  does  not  fail  to  give  tliem  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  novel,  or  to  point  out  the  particular  strain 
or  quality  in  their  work  which  brought  the  novel  to  a  further 
stage.  But  the  book  is  not  so  much  the  history  of  a  move- 
ment as  studies  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  it.  The 
chapters  are  divided  according  to  authors,  and  the  interest 
all  through  is  in  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Williams  on  the  quality 
of  the  work  with  which  he  is  dealing.  Mr.  Williams  is 
strictly  fair  in  his  judgments,  and  they  are  always  well  worth 
either  refusal  or  agreement.  His  judgment  of  Richardson, 
for  instance,  is  not  in  the  least  warped  by  his  evident  distaste 
of  the  smug,  tedious  little  fellow,  whose  "  Pamela  "  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  extant  text-book  of  the  British  code  of  morality 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  commonplace.  But  though  Mr. 
Williams  sees  clearly  enough  through  Richardson,  he  is  quite 
ready  to  give  him  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  the 
novel  as  the  first  writerfo  whom  the  story  was  not  everything. 
Again,  the  chapter  on  Meredith  is  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  truthful  estimates  of  Meredith's  work  we  have  yet  read  ; 
but  Mr.  Williams  admits  the  flaws,  and  tracks  them  home 
to  the  writer's  peculiar  temperament  and  method.  Mr. 
Williams'  views  are  finely  consistent,  and  the  chapters  hang 
well  together.  Obviously  the  man  who  agrees  with  Mr. 
Birrell  as  to  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Eliot 
that  "  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names  is  also  their 
order  of  merit  ",  will  not  be  extravagant  in  praise  of 
Dickens,  or,  even  in  the  matter  of  pure  style,  of  Thackeray. 
Considered  as  criticism,  perhaps  the  chapter  on  Sterne  is 
the  best  in  the  book.  Sterne  is  an  easy  writer  to  enjoy ;  but 
difficult  to  explain.  In  the  eighteenth  century  he  is  like 
one  of  those  boulders  which  have  been  carried  by  a  glacier 
long  since  departed,  and  lodged  upon  a  rock  of  a  completely 
different  origin.  You  must  take  Sterne  completely  out  of  his 
century  if  you  are  to  understand  him  at  all.  Clearly  realis- 
ing this,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  a  short  study  of  the 
premature  great  sentimentalist  of  the  age  of  reason,  which 
is  most  excellent  matter  in  brief  compass.  Altogether,  this 
is  a  book  to  buy  and  to  read.  It  is  written  to  be  handled 
and  underscored,  not  for  the  reference  shelf. 

"The  Eoonomic  Transition  in  India.''  By  Theodore  Morison. 
London :  Murray.    1911.    5s.  net. 

In  India  we  have  been  able  to  watch  almost  within  the 
years  of  a  single  lifetime  the  industrial  revolution  which  has 
changed  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  Europe  of  to- 
day. Before  the  transition  set  in,  India,  like  Tudor  England, 
was  mainly  agricultural ;  the  ])opulation  was  spread  over  the 
country;  the  township  was  largely  self-supporting;  the 
division  of  labour  was  imperfect.  In  some  respects  India 
was  even  more  primitive  in  organisation  than  Tudor 
England — the  open-field  system  was  still  the  basis  of  agricul- 
ture ;  payments  were  in  kind  ;  and  division  of  the  produce 
followed  upon  the  harvest.  The  first  anxiety  of  the  British 
Government  was  to  check  the  results  of  their  own  occupation. 
Under  British  rule  the  population  increased,  and  competi- 
tion among  the  cultivators  made  it  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  prdtect)  the  peasants  against  their  landlords  by 
Tenancy  Acts,  conferring  a  right  of  occupancy  upon  the 
tenant.  These  Acts,  with  organised  official  assistance,  and 
the  growth  of  co-operation  among  the  farmer's,  have  gradually 
brought  about  an  improvement.  Sir  Theodore  Morison  has 
<jreat  hopes  of  co-operation,  "  chiefly  because  I  see  the  move- 
ment developing  the  same  moral  qualities  there  that  distin- 
guish it  in  Europe  ".  In  industry  generally  India  is  well 
on  the  way  to  modern  conditions.  Owing  to  the  introduction 
of  railways  and  to  the  general  use  of  the  common  English 
tongue  the  township  is  no  longer  isolated  and  self-supporting. 
Labour  and  capital  are  no  longer  divided  up  into  small  units  : 
factories,  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  highly  capital- 
ised and  expertly  managed,  take  the  place  of  the  small 
craftsman.  The  farmer  no  longer  lives  in  dread  either  of 
famine  or  of  plenty.  India  imports  less  manufactured  goods 
and  imports  more  raw  material  every  succeeding  year.  This 
is  the  process  which  Sir  Theodore  Morison  has  sketched  in 
his  little  book.  Only  the  outlines  are  here  ;  but  the  story  is 
clearly  told,  and  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  movement  of 
India  during  the  last  half-century. 

"  County  Churches  :  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,"  By 
C.  H.  Evelyn-White.  With  24  Plates.  London:  Allen.  1911. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

This  concise  and  businesslike  volume  is  a  sound  guide  to 
the'subject.    The  author  is  Rector  of  Rampton,  a  Cambridge- 
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shire  church,  which  has  some  remarkable  features,  and  he  has 
shown  great  diligence  in  recording  the  details  of  interest  to  the 
antiquary  and  ecclesiologist,  including  the  date  of  Registers 
and  Bishops'  Transcripts.  The  brevity  of  the  series  de- 
mands some  sacrifice,  as  the  writer  admits,  of  interesting 
matter.  We  occasionally  regret,  for  instance,  that  nothing 
is  said  of  the  good  or  bad  style  of  quite  modern  churches. 
But  room  has  been  found  for  picturesque  things,  such  as  the 
epitaph  at  Brinkley  of  a  "blessed  infant"  who  "emerged 
from  the  font  and  from  life  simultaneously  "  ;  brasses  of 
exceptional  interest ;  reed-thatched  roofs ;  and  bell  inscrip- 
tions. One  of  these  last  at  Whittlesea,  dated  1758,  wishes 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Established  Church,  and  no  encourage- 
ment to  enthusiasm  ".  Mr.  Evelyn  White,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
holds  strong  views  concerning  ruinous  restoration,  and,  as 
befits  an  antiquary,  offers  a  theory  of  the  "  low-side  window  ". 
Botli  the  introduction  and  the  index  will  be  found  very 
useful. 

Volumes  like  Baedeker's  new  edition  of  "Switzerland" 
(Leipzig,  8s."  exercise  a  kind  of  powerful  fascination  over 
many  of  us.  After  all,  there  is  something,  even  a  good  deal, 
to  be  said  for  the  book  that  is  not  a  book,  especially  if  it  is 
perfectly  honest  and  does  not  set  up  for  literature  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Baedeker  does  not  set  up.  It  professes 
to  be,  and  it  is,  a  thing  dealing  with  pure  facts.  It  imagines 
nothing,  and  expects  its  reader  to  imagine  nothing.  It  is 
intra nt  for  the  portmanteau,  or  the  portmanteau  is  meant  for 
it.  Baedeker's  "  Switzerland  "  is  packed  as  full  of  fact, 
fact,  fact,  as  any  of  the  series.  It  has  593  pages  of  fact,  with 
index,  and  with,  practically,  numberless  maps  and  plans.  It 
is  wonderful  in  its  way.  By  the  by,  when  is  there  going  to 
be  a  Baedeker's  "  Antarctic  "  ? 

"Alpine  Plants  in  Europe",  by  H.  S.  Thompson  (Routledge  7s.  6d.), 

is  a  useful  handbook  with  a  large  number  of  coloured  illus- 
trations of  the  flowers.  Some  of  these  illustrations  will  be  of 
real  use  to  beginners  and  students  in  the  Alpine  flora,  but 
the  miniature  plants  are  perhaps  not  done  quite  delicately 
enough  for  easy  identification.  However,  the  price  of  the 
hook  is  very  moderate  considering  the  large  number  of  plates. 
The  text  is  botanical  and  businesslike. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

On  the  historical  and  literary  side  the  quarterly  reviews 
give  us,  as  usual,  many  admirable  essays  and  valuable 
summaries  and  commentaries.  "The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  " 
and  "  English  Public  Life"  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  ;  "  Primi- 
tive Man  on  his  Own  Origin"  and  "Lord  Acton's  His- 
torical Work  "  in  the  "Quarterly";  "The  Old  System  of 
Education  ",  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Bussell,  and  "  Mediaeval  Byways 
—Coronations",  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmann,  in  the  "Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Review",  are  among  the  papers  of  excep- 
tional interest.  Dr.  Bussell's  article  in  particular  demands 
attention.  It  is  an  incisive  and  courageous  criticism  of 
views  which  would  reduce  education  to  commercial  utili- 
tarianism;  it  is  a  fine  defence  of  the  character  and  spirit 
engendered  by  the  ancient  universities;  Dr.  Bussell  does 
not  hesitate  to  hold  up  "as  a  truth  every  heresy  that 
merits  condign  punishment  from  the  new  Church-State  or 
the  scientific  spirit",  and  has  no  encouragement  to  give 
to  "  those  who  see  in  universal  knowledge  the  salvation  of 
the  social  order,  the  true  end  of  a  democratic  ideal  ".  The 
"Oxford  and  Cambridge"  is  strong  in  this  issue  politi- 
cally, numbering  among  its  contributors  Lord  Selborne, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  Sir  William  Bull,  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph.  Lord  Selborne,  in  a  long  article,  states  the 
case  for  the  Referendum  as  a  Conservative  and  Constitu- 
tional measure.  However  little  some  people  may  like  it, 
wo  are,  he  says,  a  democracy,  and  he  believes  the  safest 
and  wisest  course  is  to  use  the  principle  of  democracy  to 
Bolve  preseni  difficulties  and  to  make  the  electors  the  ulti- 
ma!.•  custodians  of  the  Constitution  and  the  final  arbiters 
when  their  servants  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  quarrel. 
Lord  Selborne  meets  the  objections,  Unionist  and  Radical 
alike,  which  have  been  raised  to  the  Referendum;  considers 
it-  advantages  in  some  detail,  ami  urges  its  acceptance  by 
his  fellow  Unionists  as  on  the  whole  making  for  the  greatest 
safety  and  stability:  it  would  end  deadlocks,  put  an  effec- 
tive check  fin  logrolling,  remove  uncertainties  due  to  the 
.bsurd  manner  in  which  seats  are  distributed.  Neither 
(he  "Quarterly"  nor  the  "Edinburgh"  finds  it  possible 
to  escape  the  trail  of  that  nauseous  red  herring  across 
the  Constitutional  path— tariff  reform.  Present  troubles, 
we  gather,  are  all  flue  to  the  foolish  or  wicked  lapse 
from  the  true  principles  of  free  trade.  "The  com- 
bined election  cry  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Protection 
against  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Free  Trade, 
was  not  one  which  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  generations 


would  have  rallied  the  electorate"  to  the  support  of 
Unionism.  That  is  the  view  of  the  "Edinburgh".  The- 
"  Quarterly "  suffers  ingenuous  grief  that  the  action  of 
tariff  extremists  against  Free-Trade  Unionists  gave  the- 
country  the  idea  that  the  Constitutional  danger  was  meant 
chiefly  for  platform  consumption.  Mr.  Balfour's  leader- 
ship was  at  fault ;  his  tactics  seemed  to  impart  an  air  of 
insincerity  to  Unionist  proceedings,  and  the  "Quarterly" 
is  convinced  that  it  is  useless  "to  pretend  that  resistance 
to  Radical  legislation  is  due  solely  to  high  Tory  principles 
if  the  real  object  has  been  to  get  a  majority  for  Tariff 
Reform  ".  As  to  what  the  Lords  should  do  in  this  crisis, 
the  "Quarterly"  has  no  doubt:  they  must  resist  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Parliament  Bill  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  the  issue  is  really  one  between 
the  caucus  and  the  people,  and  "circumstances  and  their 
Constitutional  jjosition  have  made  them  the  champions  of 
some  of  the  most  vital  of  our  political  liberties  ".  What- 
ever the  consequences,  they  cannot  honourably  abandon 
their  trust.  The  "Edinburgh",  while  opposing  the  Refer- 
endum, deplores  the  decline  in  the  status  of  the  House  of 
Commons  involved  in  payment  of  members,  and  is  fearful 
of  the  consequences  both  in  character  and  cash.  "  The  pay- 
ment by  politicians  of  salaries  to  politicians  is  like  starting 
protection.  A  beginning  may  be  made  with  a  salary  of 
£300  a  year,  or  a  corn  duty  of  2s.  a  quarter.  Other  nations 
have  begun,  as  we  are  invited  to  do,  with  low  figures. 
But  to-day  the  Member  of  Congress  or  Senator  draws  in 
the  United  States  from  the  taxes  his  £1500  per  annum, 
whilst  on  the  Continent  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  quarter 
is  considered  the  least  duty  sufficient  to  protect  the  home 
farmer".  The  analogy,  drawn  by  a  free-trade  Unionist 
for  the  benefit  of  the  free-trade  Radical,  is  amusing,  and 
possibly  will  only  convince  the  beneficiary  that  payment 
of  members  has  even  more  to  recommend  it  than  at  first 
appeared. 

The  "  Law  Quarterly ",  in  addition  to  its  usual  very 
learned  articles  and  notes  for  professional  readers  on  histori- 
cal and  technical  legal  subjects,  has  two  long  notes  by  the 
Editor  which  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  question  of  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Empire.  The  first  arises  out  of  the  letter  of 
Lord  Lindley  to  the  "  Times  "  when  the  discussion  was  at  its 
height ;  the  second  is  prompted  by  a  series  of  papers  on 
Canadian  Independence  by  Mr.  Ewart  K.C.,  a  Canadian 
lawyer,  which  have  either  already  appeared  in  Canada  or 
may  appear  in  the  "  Law  Quarterly  ",  we  do  not  quite 
gather  which.  Mr.  Ewart  is  taken  as  the  type  of  those  whose 
ideal  is  half  a  dozen  independent  States  under  one  King  ; 
who  are  against  an  Imperial  Council  or  Committee  ;  and  who 
hold  that  the  Dominions  should  or  would  claim  indepen- 
dence for  the  Sovereign  in  Imperial  matters  from  the  advice 
of  his  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  discusses  this  proposition  good-naturedly  as  an  amus- 
ing paradox. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  150. 
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A   Profitable  Assurance. 

SPEOIAI,  COMBINATION  scouring.  In  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  lit  Death,  whenever  it  miiy  happen,  nnil  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  beueflts. 

EXAMPLE.     \  ,  28.    Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -   £23    tO  8 

GUARANTEED  RESULTS 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  cose  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Cuibf  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,300.000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT.  General  Manager. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgage 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company.  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE, 

LIMITED, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W., 

AND 

4,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C, 

LONDON. 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Aooldent  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestio  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 
Motor  Car  and  Lift, 
Burglary  and  Theft, 
Plate  Class, 
Fidelity  Cuarantee. 


INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

 F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £90,000,000. 

University  of  London. 
KING'S  COLLEGE 


(COMPLETE  COURSES  of  STUDY  are  arranged 

V_  in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  University  of  London.  Students 
for  resea0rchnarergivneyn .    ^  W"h°Ut  ,he  C°mp'Cte  COUrSe-  ^acili'ie" 

T  Jn^gUCoTkge?a„d  ollk^iL^^7  TeaCherS'  C°UrSe'  ^ 

Division  of  Architecture. 

Dillon  OF  SCIENCE.-(a)  Natural  Science  Division,  (b)  Medical  Science 
Dm.ion,  (c)  Bacteriological  Department,  (d)  Public  Health  Department. 

EngFin\er"n"y    °F    ENG1N£ERING.  -  Civil,    Mechanical,    and  Electrical 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 
A  School  of  the  University  of  London. 
COURSES  FOR  DEGREES  IN  THEOLOGY,  OR  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE" 
SHIP  OF  THE  COLLEJE.    DAY  AND  EVENING  CLASSES. 

the  w;s?irsff' app,y  f the  D;an  °f  the  Facu,,y ;  °r «° 


Vntler  Contract  with  Hi*  Maje*ty'*  Q0V$rHMt%t, 

Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA.&c. 

Conveyinc  Pmmitrt  and  MerchandW  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 

"P  g  £\    Pleasure  Cruises 

/'mm  London  (•  Calling  at  Lelth), 
Cruises  by  tho  S.Y.  VECTI8." 


No.  7— Aur.  1 1  to  Au  j.  24 
No.  8 -Sept.  StoOtt.  7 
No.  9— Oct.  12  to  Nov.  4 


•THE  NORWEGIAN  FJORDS 
DALMATIA,  VENICE,  CORFU,  4o. 
+  CONSTANTINOPLE,  GREECE,  Ac. 

-fFrom  Marseille*. 
Fares — Cruise  7  from  12  Guineas;     8  from  25  Guineas  , 
9  from  20  Guineas. 

By  the  new  Durbar  S.S.  "  MALOJA,"  12,500  tons. 

LISBON,  TENERIFFE,  MADEIRA,  <ic.     |    Cr.  X—  Sept. 23  to  Oct.  12. 
Fares  from  16  Guineas. 


Illustrated  Programme    free  by  post. 

P.&O.  Offices  iSSnfflte?^! J-ondon 


NORTH  CAPE  &  CHRISTIANIA. 

YACHTING    CRUISES    DE  LUXE 


BY 


R.M.S.P.  "AVON"  (Twin  Screw,  11,073  Tons). 
From  GRIM5BY  &  LEITH. 

August    5  to  FJORDS   (i2  days) 

August  19  to  FJORDS  &  CHRISTIANIA   ...  (16  „  ) 
From  £i  a  Day. 

For  further  particulars  apply  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 


R.M.S.P. 


The  Royal  Mall 
Steam  Packet  Company. 

LONDON ; 

IS  Moorgate  Street,  E.C,  or  32  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

£  ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA.— Via  Madeira, 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 


Service 


•  KINFAUNS  CASTLE  ...  Royal  Mail 
I  TINTAGEL  CASTLE   Intermediate 

•  EDINBURGH  CASTLE  ...  Royal  Mail 
t  GAL1CIAN   1  Intermediate 


London 


July  jS 
Aug.  4 


Southampton 

July  29 
July  29 
Aug.  s 
Aug.  5 


*  Via  Madeira.     X  Via  Teneriffe.     t  Via  Las  Palmas. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  Ead 
Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Soa, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  uae  lees  quantity,  It  being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are  : — 
Untied  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year   182     ...       ...     I  10  4 

Half  Year   O  14    I    O  15  2 

Quarter  Year        ...     071     ...        ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  ike 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  CovtKt 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  tht 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  inform** 
immediately. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

AUGUST. 

GERMAN  DESIGNS  IN  AFRICA.    By  J.  Ellis  Barker. 

THE  KING  AND  HIS  PREROGATIVE.  By  J.  H.  Morcan  (Pr«/«ss«r  «y 
Constitutional  Law  at  University  College,  London). 

A  VINDICATION  OF  WAR.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Rbginald  C.  Hart,  V.C., 
K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

FRESH  LIGHT  ON  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES.  By  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Bangor. 

READERS  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.    By  C.  Hagberg  Wright. 

THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE  AND  OUR  IMPERIAL  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS.   By  J.  Henniker  Heaton. 

SAINTS  AND  SOLDIERS  IN  SAVOY.    By  Rose  M.  Bradley. 

EDUCATIONAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS'  TRAINING. 
By  Lieut.-General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  CRIME.    By  Hogh  S.  R.  Elliot 

NYANYSA  :  A  ZULU  PLAY.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE  AND  THE  COMMONWEAL.  By  Alfred  P. 
Hillier,  M.D.,  M.P. 

THE  EAST,  THE  WEST,  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS.    By  Edwyn  Bevan. 

A  RELIGIOUS  FAIR  IN  INDIA.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Samuel  J.  Thomson. 
CLE.  (late  Sanitary  Commissioner  0/  the  Government  oj  the  United 
Provinces'). 

ENGLAND'S  PLIGHT  :  A  RETURNED  EXILE'S  IMPRESSIONS.  By 
Arnold  Halltain. 

THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  Harold  F.  Wyatt. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.     AUGUST,  1911. 

A  BUSINESS-LIKE  KING.    By  "Index." 

LORD  LADSDOWNE'S  LEADERSHIP.    By  A  Disgusted  Conservative. 
TORY  DEMOCRACY  :  THE  ROAD  TO  POWER.  By  Maurice  Woods. 
GERMANY,   MOROCCO,  AND  THE   PEACE  OF  THE  WOBLD.  By 
J.  Ellis  Barker. 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  :  AN    UNBIASSED  APPRECIATION.    By  Prof.  R. 

Y.  Tyrrell. 

SOME  TALKS  WITH  Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 
BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY.    By  Laurhnce  Jerrold. 
THE  PROSPECT  OF  NAVAL  ECONOMY.    By  Archibald  Hurd. 
SPANISH  NOVELISTS  OF  TO-DAY.    By  Lily  Higgin. 
SALVATORE   DI   GIACOMO  :   THE    POET   OF   NAPLES.     By  Mrs. 
Arthur  Harter. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  WONDER-WORKER.    By  Josephine  Tozier. 

THE  FRENCH  WOMAN  AND  THE  VOTE.    By  Charles  Dawbarn. 

EDWARD  MUNCH.    By  The  Count  de  Soissons. 

FROM  FATHER  TO  SON.    By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  JEWISH  NATIONALISM.    By  Isaac  Goodman. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  MY  SPORT.    By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 


THE   AUGUST  NUMBER 

of 

Scrifoner's  Magazine 

is  the 

ANNUAL    FICTION  NUMBER. 


From  its  first  issue,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  this  number 
has  been  the  repository  for  some  of  the  best  Short  Stories  ever 
written.  It  is  a  literary  institution,  the  leader  of  the  idea  of  a 
special  number  devoted  chiefly  to  fiction. 

The  number  for  this  year  contains  a  group  of  extraordinary  stories, 
including  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  Short  Serial,  "Ethan  Frome," 
by  Edith  Wharton  ;  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  sea  James  B.  Connolly 
has  ever  written,  a  love  story  with  a  background  of  stirring  adventure  ; 
and  another  article  by  General  Frederick  Funston.  "  Up  the  Railroad 
to  Malolos,"  with  an  account  of  the  famous  river-crossing  on  a  raft. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S  SONS, 

Temple  Houso,  Temple  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Price  :  ONE  SHILLING. 


NOW  READY.  AUGUST    ISSUE.         ONE  SHILLING. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

Municipal  Tramways  Finance:  a  Depressing  Outiook. 
By  Arnold  Wright. 

How  Latin  Americans  Invest  Their  Money. 
By  Percy  F.  martin,  F  R.G.S. 

How  to  Read  a  Balance  Sheet.    By  J.  W.  Smith,  F.C.I.S. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION.  ANALYSIS  OF  REPORTS. 
NEW  CAPITAL  ISSUES.       STATISTICAL  RECORD. 
Publisher,  2  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mill,  S.W.,  and  all  booksellers. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Biography. 

An  Early  Victorian  Heroine  (M.  Bramston).  S.P.C.K.  Is.  6d. 
Sir  David  Dale.     Inaugural  Address  delivered  for  the  Dale 

Memorial  Trust  (by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Grey). 

Murray.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Queen's  Fillet  (Rev.  P.  A.  Canon  Sheehan).  Longmans, 
Green.  6.s. 

When  Satan  took  Flesh  (A.  J.  Anderson).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 

Love  in  a  Little  Town  (J.  E.  Buckrose)  ;  Toddie  (Gilbert  Wat- 
son).   Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown  (G.  K.  Chesterton).  Cassell.  6s. 

A  Wife  by  Purchase  (Paul  French).    Ham-Smith.    Is.  net. 

Enta  Charmian  (Harold  Fallings).    Smith  Elder.  6.s. 

The  Errors  of  the  Comedy  (Stephen  Foreman).  6.s.  ;  The  Un- 
selfishness of  Susan  (Jessica  Solomon).  Cape  and  Fenwick. 
3s.  6d. 

Folly's  Gate  (James  Blyth)  ;  Intellectual  Marie  (Harry  Tighe). 

Long.    6?.  each. 
Red  of  the  Rock  (Eldrid  Reynolds).    Rivers.  6s. 
Molly  Make-Believe  (Eleanor  Hallewell  Abbott).  Heinemann. 

Is.  net. 

Mrs.  Drummond's  Vocation  (Mark  Ryce).    Hienemann.  6s. 
Ripe  Corn  (S.  C.  Nethersole).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
The  Beacon  (Eden  Phillpotts)  ;  The  House  of  Many  Voices  (Ber- 
nard Capes).    Fisher  TJnwin.    6s.  each. 

History. 

With  the  Lost  Legion  in  New  Zealand  (Colonel  G.  Hamilton- 
Browne).    Werner  Laurie.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Through  Europe  with  Napoleon  (H.  E.  Marshall)  ;  Through  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  with  Cromwell  (H.  E.  Marshall).  Jack. 

Reference  Books. 
The  London  Citizen's  Year-Book  1911-12.    Allen.    Is.  net. 
The  Midland  Co.'s  Official  Directory  of  Country  and  Seaside. 
Hill.  Is. 

Reprints  and  Translations 

John  Bull  and  his  Schools  (W.  R.  Lawson).    Blackwood.   2s.  net. 
The  Three  Midshipmen  (W.  H.  G.  Kingston).    Blackie.  Is. 
The  Central  Alps  (by  the  late  John  Ball).    Longmans,  Green. 
7s.  M.  net. 

School  Books. 

William  the  Silent  (Motley).  6d.  ;  Wallace  and  Bruce  with  the 
Story  of  Macbeth  (Sir  Walter  Scott).  6d.  ;  Le  Petit  Chose 
vient  a  Paris  (edited  by  Taylor  Dyson),  4c?.  ;  Pindaric  Odes 
(A.  Barter),  2d.  Blackie. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Dravsonia  (Major  General  A.  W.  Drayson).  Longmans,  Green. 
3s.  6d. 

Crovanoes,  Rites,  Institutions  (Comte  Goblet  D'Alviella,  3  Vols.). 
'Paris  :  Geuthner.    22/.  50c. 

Theology. 

Christian  Thought  to  the  Reformation  (Herbert  B.  Workman). 
Duckworth.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Gold  Coast  Palaver  :  Life  on  the  Gold  Coast  (Louis  P.  Bowler). 
Long.    2s.  net. 

The  Kacharis  (by  the  late  Rev.  Sidney  Endle).  Macmillan. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Off  the  Main  Track  (Stanley  Portal  Hyatt).  Laurie.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

Verse  and  Drama 
Pluto  and  Prosperine  (John  Summers).    Stanley  Paul. 
The  Virgin  Martyr  (Philip  Massinger).    Dargan.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  The.    Vol.  VIII.  New 

York  :  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
En  Lisant  les  Beaux  Vieux  Livres  (Emile  Faguet).    Etudes  sur 

le  xv'uc  Siecle  (Ferdinand  Brunetiere).  Hachette.  3/.  50r. 
Latin  and  Greek  in  American  Education  (edited  by  Francis  W. 

Kelsey).  Macmillan. 
Study  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  Poems,  A  (A.  K.  Foxwell).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    6s.  net. 
Towards  a  National  Policy  (Harry  Roberts).    Murray.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Rkvjf.ws  and  Magazines  for  August. — The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Cornhill  Magazine,  Is  ;  Scribner's,  Is.  ;  The 
Treasury,  6d.  ;  From  Paris ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  6d. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 

Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 
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The 

Eye  -  Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  6,  Thursday,  July  27th. 

The  End  of  the  Farce. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

Foreign  Affairs  :    Peace  or  War  ? 

The  Pretorian 

The  Law  of  Libel. 

The  Love  of  England. 

As  it  should  have  been. 

The  Dupe. 

More  about  Prison. 

An  Open  Letter  to  a  Bethnal  Green  Elector. 
The  Telephone  :    No.   II. — The  Rise  of  the  National 

Telephone  Co. 
Ballade  Urbane  :  VI.— A  Ballade  of  the  Matchless. 
A  Standard  of  English  Writing.    By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Caricature.    By  H.  Warre  Cornish. 
A  Lament  for  the  Halls.    By  W.  R.  T. 
The  Fiction  Market. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews  : 

Moliere,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy. 

A  National  Policy. 

Father  Brown. 

Stonewall  Jackson. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
— ■—   —  — ■■■  

"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Society,  Political,  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C.  1 


THINGS  JAPANESE, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  are  of  great  interest  to 
many  business  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  latest  Political 
News,  the  best  Commercial  Information,  and  the  most 
interesting  General   News  and  Special  Articles  appear  in 

the 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via  Siberia,  in  17  days.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  published  at  25  sen 
per  copy  (6d.).  Post  free  for  12  months,  Yen  13  (26s.). 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  received  at  the  London 
Office,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Blackleg  Barons 

and  the 
National  Honour 

SEE 

THE  OUTLOOK, 

Saturday,  July  29. 


167  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  io"th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge, 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD,, 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 

NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  <5d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  as.  6d. 
th,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotel* 
throughout  the  World. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
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THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S, 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


CONTENTS. 

Of  AFTER 

•'  I. — Introductory  :  Early  Experiments  in  Plantation  and 
Tapping. 

II. — Trees  That  Count — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  A  Tanta- 
lising Puzzle  —  Hevea  Rivals  —  Diseases  —  Machinery  — 
Inconsistencies — Remarkable  Growths  — Hints  to  Planters. 

III.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis:  Tapping  Systems  —  Important  Dis- 

coveries. 

IV.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  Preparing  a  Clearing — Close  and 

Wide  Planting — The  Effect  of  Wind — Holing  and  Weeding 
— Manuring. 

V. — Trees  That  Count— Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Flourishing 
in  Alien  Lands  —The  Manihot  at  Home — A  Tree  for  the 
Enterprising  Planter — Treating  the  Seed — Sowing — The 
Young  Tree — No  Interplanting — How  and  When  to  Tap. 

VI. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Tapping  Freaks  —  Propagation  in 
India,  East  Africa  and  Elsewhere — Experiments — The 
West  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  Ceylon — Peculiar  Habits  of 
the  Manihot — Propagation  and  Rate  of  Growth — Value  to 
the  Manufacturer. 

VII. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Sovereignty  of  Plantation  Rubber — 
Planting  and  Environment — Tapping  Methods. 

VIII.— Trees  That  Count— The  Ficus  :  The  Rubber  Tree  of 
the  East  —  Age  for  Tapping  —  Value  of  the  Latex  —  An 
Epiphyte — The  Seed-Growth  —  In  Plantations — Uncer- 
tainty of  Yield — Habits  in  Various  Lands. 

IX. — Trees  That  Count  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X. — Trees  That  Count — Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species — A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI. — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots  :  (a)  M. 
Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensh ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII. — Interplanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 
Tapioca — Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII.  — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :    Guayule — 

Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo — Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis— Mangabeira. 

XIV.  — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands  :  Cost  of  Laying 

out  Estates — (1)  Hevea  Brasiliensis — (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii. 

XV. — Future  Prospects  :  Demand  for  Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production — Planting  Must  Continue. 

XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says: — "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says :— "  Every  Rubber  investor 
should  possess  a  copy. " 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says:— "As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  . 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says:— "An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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(Incorporated  uuder  the  Laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.) 

First  Mortgage  5  per  cent.  30  year  Gold  Bonds, 
issued  in  London  in  April,  1911. 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  TALONS  representing  the  50  per  cent,  bonus  Common 
Stock,  due  to  allottees  of  the  above  lionds  are  reminded  that  these  Talons  can  now 
be  exchanged  for  Certificates  for  the  suid  Stock. 

Talons  must  be  lodged  with  Messrs.  Parr's  Bank,  Limited,  4  Bartholomew  Lane, 
London,  E.C.,  three  clear  days  lot  examination. 
26th  July,  ign. 

P.S.— This  notice  only  applies  to  Allottees  who  have  not  yet  exchanged  their 
Talons  for  Stock  Certificates. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Registered  under  the  Limited  Liability  Laws  of  the  Transvaal  Province.) 


DIVIDEND  No.  16. 

DIVIDEND   ON  SHARES  TO  BEAKER. 


HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEAiRER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment,  on  or  alter  Friday,  August  11,  1911,  of  Divi- 
dend Xo.  16  (110  per  cent.,  i.e.  5s.  6d.  per  5s.  shave),  after  surrender 
of  Coupon  No.  16,  at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  1  London 
Wall  Buildings.  E.C.,  to  the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Banque  et  de  Mines, 
20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  to  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

Coupons  belonging  to  holders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
subject  to  a  deduction  by  the  London  Office  of  English  Income  Tax  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound. 

All  coupons  presented  at  the  Compagnie  Francais  de  Banque  et  de 
Mines,  Paris,  as  well  as  any  presented  at  the  London  Olfiee  for  account 
of  holders  resident  in  France,  will  be  subject  to  tv  deduction  of  Is.  2d. 
in  the  pound  on  account  of  French  Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

All  coupons  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels,  must  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  or  statutory  declarations  on 
forms  obtainable  from  the  company's  London  office  or  from  the  Banque 
Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  declaring  the-  full  name  and  residence  of  the 
owner  of  the  share  warrants  from  which  such  coupons  have  been  detached. 

Coupons  must  be  left  four  clear  days  for  examination,  at  any  of  the 
offices  mentioned  above,  and  may  be  lodged  any  day  (Saturdays  excepted) 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  2. 

Listing  forms  may  be  had  on  application. 


Thk  adjourned  special  general  meeting  of  shareholders  was  held  in 
Johannesburg  on  June  19,  1911. 

The  Chairman  said :  This  is  an  adjourned  special  general  meeting  to 
consider  and  decide  upon  the  two  resolutions  which  arc  before  you.  The 
first  resolution  deals  with  the  suggested  purchase  from  Messrs.  Wernher, 
Beit  and  Co.  of  the  following  blocks  of  shares  : — 72.969  £1  shares  in  the 
City  Deep,  Limited  ;  26,625  lCs.  shares  in  the  Crown  Mines,  Limited  ;  55,198 
£1  shares  in  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited  ;  17,670  £4  shares 
in  the  New  Modderf ontein  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited  ;  62.949  £1 
shares  in  the  Village  Deep,  Limited  ;  39,782  £1  share;  in  the  Main  Reef 
West.  Limited ;  97,923  £1  shares  in  the  Modderfontein  B.  Gold  Mines, 
Limited ;  81,444  £1  shares  in  the  Bantjes  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited  j 
47,500  £1  shares  in  the  Government  Gold  Mining  Areas  (Modderfontein) 
Consolidated,  Limited. 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  is  207,999  new  fully 
paid-up  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  shares,  each  of  a  nominal  value  of  5s.,  and 
ranking  for1  dividends  and  all  other  rights  from  January  1  of  this  year. 
The  second  resolution,  which  depends  upon  the  carrying  of  the  first,  deals 
with  the  increase  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  from 
£490.0C0  to  £550,000,  by  the  creation  of  240,000  new  5s.  shares,  and  with 
the  issue  of  a  certain  number  of  these  snares  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  purchase  .already  referred  to.  The  companies  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  purchase  shares  own  a  combined  area  of  slightly  over  13.CC0 
unworked  claims  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  best  portions  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  .stating  that,  without  exception, 
all  of  these  companies  that  have  reached  the  producing  stage  are  likelv  to 
yield  in  the  future  better  results  and  higher  profits  than  they  are  giving 
to-day.  The  acquisition  of  the  shares  by  the  Rand  Mines.  Limited,  there- 
fore, certainly  seems  desirable,  provided  that  the  price  to  be  paid  is 
satisfactory.  The  price  of  207,999  Rand  Mines  shares  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  Mid-February  make-up  price  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  of  all  the  shares  concerned,  allowance  being  made  in  all  cases 
for  the  reduction  of  the  dividends  declared  in  December  1910. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  in  March  the  issued  capital  of  the  Band  Mines, 
Limited,  has  been  increased  from  £466,666  5s.  to  £479.499  by  the  issue  of 
51,331  5s  reserve  shares  having  a  par  value  of  £12,832  ios.  You  will 
remember  that  there  were  to  be  two  separate  transactions  with  Messrs. 
Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  The  first  one  involved  the  purchase  price  of  48,344 
Rand  Mines  reserve  shares  in  payment  for  certain  interests  in  the 
Booysens  Estate,  Limited,  South  Deeps,  Limited,  and  Turffontein  Estates, 
Limited,  as  well  as  for  shareholdings  in  various  gold  mining  companies. 
This  transaction,  as  well  as  the  one  we  are  considering  to-day,  was  to  be 
subject  to  ratification  by  shareholders  of  the  Central  Mining' and  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  Limited,  of  a  separate  agreement  dealing  with  other 
assets  of  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  The  ratification  was  dulv  »iven  at 
a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Central  Mining  and  Investment  Corpora- 
ion'  ™  '^o  '  !leld  ln  Lonun"  0,1  May  13  las'  :>n<!  confirmed  on  June  6, 
UtU.  lhe  48.^44  Rand  Mines  reserve  shares  in  question,  earrving  dividends 
irom  January  1,  have  been  issued  to  Messrs.  Wernher,  'Beit  and  Co. 
(  uring  the  last  few  days.  The  directors  of  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited, 
n;r™'i  STe  I  e  annual  meeting,  and  since  the  issue  of  the  notice  and 
;„t^  c<  °  shareholders  on  April  6.  purchased  from  other  parties  further 
Vvt.^S,TniBWens  E*tate'  Umitcd-  So«th  Deeps,  Limited,  and  Turffontein 
whi'ol  l,"  LlImtecl-        exchange  for  2.987  Band  Mines  5s.  reserve  shares, 

h ,r, t  nf  H  T  Sl/°J?een  issm'd'    In  viMV  of  this  last  purchase  the  r<  rve 

™lhi  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  to-day  stand  at  42,004  instead  of  44,991 

Srder to  ZkVL5L"f^!  t0  and  «  wi|l  be  necessary,  in 

th  ^wp  n,  „  ,L  P  th<".  total  purchase  price  of  207,999  share;  for  the  deal 
'  I  shUT^TSldWY1!V  \°  ai?th°»se  the  directors  to  issue  165.995  of 
o  7  99?  „r  „i  e,,CrCilt01'  ^ving  74.005  5s.  shares  in  reserve,  instead 
oriJinal  n,'A  .  f,  )  •'  cont('nlP'«ted.  The  resolutions  indicated  in  the 
according      and  ft f  ,e  Provisional  agreement  must,  therefore,  be  modified 

Tlfe  Cle  irVn'.n  A      ^^JPfv1*  ."^^  U  effeot  these  modifications. 

T        7  11  "    ?Vetl  the  'Oiling  resolution  :- 

bur/  March  'iT'nnT  T '  ^''"'"T"  of  sale  and  purchase,  dated  Johannns- 
Comnanv  „, d  \f,.  £    w    T  5'  1911'  entercd  int°  between  this 

&  gar.£4,,2.nff6cr7ernZVcTiZ^66^6lfttl  f'^  >  & 

Crown  Mines.  Limited,  at.  £7  14s.  6d.  pe  r  shire  55 Pl9  £1  hT  In  H  ° 
East  Rand  Proprietary  Mines.  Limited.'at  £4  Y8s.'  6d'  per  share  17  670  £4 
P«rrWth62N949  "rUhrf"nt''in  «oW»ini»*  Company' LimHetl'aV'm  7  s 
per  share  -'  ',9  Vs  ? /1  "l,  th»  ^'"i**  Deep'  United,  at   C2  2s.  9d. 

per  shan  ,  o9,782  £1  shares  in  the  Main  Reef  West,  Limited,  at  £2  6s.  3d. 


per  share;  97,923  CI  shares  in  the  Moddei  l.uitein  II.  Oajd  Mines.  Limited 
lit  U  16*.  M.  per  share,  81,441  CI  shares  in  the  Bantjel  OoMolldated  Mil 
Limited,  at  CI  17s.  6d.  per  share,  47.500  £1  shares  in  the  Government 
Gold  Mining  Areas  (Modderfontein)  Consolidated,  Limited,  at  £1  5.,.  pcj 
share,  as  set  out  in  the  .said  provisional  agreement  .  and  whereby  it  is 
further  provided  that  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for 
the  said  shareholding  shall  be  >.0,',i,9U  (two  hundred  anil  seven  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  1  full}   [laid  up  tharei  in  the  Coinpam  eaob 

of  the  nominal  value  ,,t'  5s.  itHe  shillings),  and  whereby  it  is  also  provided 

that  the  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  for  cash  at   -o  t  pr  

plus  interest,  certain  £33,968  ti \ . ■  per  cent,  debentures  of  the  East  Hand 

Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  which   rile  in  r .  -  j ..  r  - 1  ,,(  tin:  share)„,|.|in  ' 

I  o  he  acq  llired  ill  t  ha  t  ( 'ompa  11  \  T 

SHALL  BE  AND  IT   IS   HEREBY   ADOPTED  AND  '  UN  El  It  Id  ED 
with  the  following  alterations  in  Clau.e  V.  thereof,  viz.: 

(11)  The  number  of  shares  to  be  allotted  to  Messrs   Wernher,  Beit  and 
Co.  out  of  this  Company's  reserve  shares  ihaW  be  42,004 '(forty-two 
thousand  and  four)  instead  of  44,991   (forty-four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  Dliety-one)  share;. 
(li)  The  number  of  new  shares  to  be  allotted  to  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit 
and  Co.  out  of  the   increase  to  be  c  reated  shall  be  165,995'  (one 
hundred    and    sixty-five   thousand   nine   hundred   and  ninety-five) 
instead  of  163,008  lone  hundred  and  sixty-thne  thousand  and  eight; 
as  stated  In  the  agreement,  a. id 
(c)  The  balance  of  the  increase  to  be  held  in  reserve  shall  in  conse- 
quence be  74,005  (seventy-four  thousand  and  five)  instead  of  76,992 
(seventy-six  thousand   nine   hundred   and  ninety -two)    shares'  xa 
stated  in  the  agreement. 
Comte  P,    de  Ferrieres  seconded   the   motion,    which  was  carried  by 


formally  recording   the   vote   of  Mr 
against  the  proposals. 


564,200  votes  to  10,  the  Chairman 
Albert  Darling,  the  holder  of  ten  9 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  following  further  resolution  . 

II.  That  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  be  and  it  is  hereby  increased 
from  £490,000  (four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds)  to  £550,000  (five, 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds)  by  the  creation  of  240,000  (two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand)  new  shares  each  of  the  nominal  value  of  5; 
(five  shillings)  which  shall  bo  dealt  with  by  the  directors  of  this  Company 
as  follows  :  — 

165,995  (one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  nir.o  hundred  and  ninety- 
five)  shares  out  of  the  said  240.000  (two  hundred  and  forty  thousand) 
new  shares  together  with  42.004  (forty-two  thousand  and  foun 
shares  each  of  the  nominal  value  of  5s.  (five  shillings)  out  of  the, 
Company's  existing  reserve  shares  making  a  total  of  207,999  (two 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninetv-nine)  shares 
shall  be  issued  as  fully  paid  to  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  or 
their  nominees  in  payment  of  and  in  exchange  for  their  share- 
holding in  the  various  gold  mining  companies  aforesaid,  and  as  set 
sntiohed  provisional  agreement,  whilst  the 
ricy-four  thousand  and  five)  of  the  new  shares 


forth   in   the  af 
remaining:  74.005 
shall  be  held  in 
time  or  times  ii 


whole  or 


for  future 


part, 


le  by  the  directors  at  such 
.,  to  suoh  person  or  persons 
wnetner  corporate  or  sole,  and  whether  or  not.  a  member  or  members 
of  the  Company  as  the  directors  may  determine,  and  such  shares 
may  be  issued  in  exchange  for  property  or  risrhts  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Company,  or  for  cash,  and  if  for  cash  then  at  par  or  at  * 
premium  as  the  directors  may  think  fit. 
H.  O'K.  Webber  seconded  the'motion. 

H  A.  Powers  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  and  said  that  he  was 
'•onyineed  that  the  purchase  was  a  most  favourable  one  for  the  share- 
holder, of  the  Panel  Mines.  Limited. 

The  motion  of  the  Chairman  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  earrW 
hy  5o4,i00  votes  to  10.  the  Chairman  formally  recording  the  vote  of  Mr 
A  inert  Darlmr.  the  holder  of  ten  shares,  against  the  proposals. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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3s.  6d. 


FROUDE  (J.  A.) 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.   3s.  6d. 
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TREVELYAN  (Sir  GEORGE) 
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FOX.   3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAU- 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Next  week  at  any  rate  the  crisis  must  break.  We 
shall  know  at  last  whether  the  Government  are  going  to 
make  any  peers  or  not  :  no  one  will  regret  that  the  who'e 
odious  business  should  come  to  a  head  ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  relief  that  the  Government  aie  to  take 
courage  to  send  back  the  Bill  to  the  Lords  on  Wednes- 
day. Meantime,  we  shall  be  treated  to  a  very  full  political 
fare — a  Vote  of  Censure  in  both  Houses.  This  is  very 
right,  for  if  ever  there  was  occasion  for  special  con- 
demnation of  a  Government,  we  have  it  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
oppression  of  the  King.  This  special  creation  of  peers  can 
be  challenged  on  almost  every  conceivable  ground.  Even 
its  bare  legality  is  doubtful.  Recommendation  for  a 
peerage  in  return  for  a  pledge  to  vote  in  a  particular  way- 
is  corrupt  in  its  nature,  as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  George  Cave  have  shown.  Here  is  another 
instrument  in  reserve  lor  the  stalwarts,  if  other  things 
fail.    The  votes  of  the  new  peers  may  be  proved  invalid. 

Lord  Halsbury's  following  is  strong  as  ever.  There 
have  been  no  defections  amongst  its  leaders,  and  in  the 
country  it  grows.  If  a  poll  could  be  taken  of  rank 
and  file  Unionists,  it  would  probably  show  a  large  majo- 
rity for  opposing  the  Parliament  Bill  on  Wednesday. 
The  Chelsea  and  Holborn  meetings  show  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  among  those  who  think  this  way.  Those 
who  think  otherwise  are  rather  iosing  caste  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  Unionist  peers  who  proclaim  their 
readiness  to  vote  with  the  Government  on  Wednesday. 
Lord  Galway  is  their  latest  recruit.  The  bulk  of  the 
party  who  are  for  standing  aside  has,  of  course,  no 
sympathy  with  these  renegades  ;  but  the  renegades  say 
they  are  going  to  vote  with  the  Government  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  stand-aside  policy.  Naturally,  the  public- 
is  inclined  to  mix  up  the  two,  especially  as  the  whole 
Harmsworth  press  and  other  "  stand-aside  "  papers 
admire  the  renegades.    Nothing,  however,   could  be 


I  plainer  than  Lord  Lansdowne's  disclaimer  and  Mr.  Pike 
I   Pease's  condemnation. 

There  is  to  be  an  autumn  session  :  a  thing  hateful  to 
the  Parliament  men,  yet  to  be  preferred  this  year  to 
grinding  on  through  a  hot  August  and  September.  It  is 
the  Ministerial  crowd  in  the  House  that  have  compelled 
this  arrangement.  Mr.  Asquith  loathes  autumn  ses- 
sions. It  is  well  he  has  given  way.  Everyone  wants 
a  change.  Wiser  still  would  it  be  to  rise,  as  proposed, 
about  the  18th,  and  have  no  autumn  session  either. 
Nothing  could  be  so  good  for  the  Insurance  Bill  as  a 
vacation's  criticism.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  had 
time  to  know  his  own  mind  about  it ;  and  the  country  has 
not  even  got  a  mind  about  it.  There  will  be  no  election 
this  vear  or  next ;  why  need  the  Government  push  the 
Bill?' 

The  excitement  over  the  spoiling  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
speech  has  not  yet  ended.  No  doubt  many  people  on  both 
sides  disapprove  the  plan  of  shouting  down  speakers 
on  front  benches  or  back  benches ;  and  indeed  it  is 
not  politics  and  not  magnificent.  But  how  grotesque 
is  the  spectacle  of  Liberals  protesting  against  the  plan 
when  they  aided  and  abetted  Mr.  Churchill  the  ring- 
leader of  the  gang  which  yelled  at  Mr.  Lyttelton  for 
an  hour  in  the  House — because  they  wanted  Mr.  Balfour 
instead  !  We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Acland  M.P. 
and  Mr.  Hamar  Greenwood  M.P.  sympathised  or  not 
with  this  "gang  of  gaggers  ",  but  their  speeches  this 
week  carefully  suppressed  the  attack  on  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton. They  were  pussy-cat  speeches.  Mr.  Acland  was 
the  tabby  with  his  purring  jest  about  not  daring  to  com- 
pare Lord  Hugh  Cecil  with  the  naughtiest  man  in  the 
world  lest  that  naughtiest  man  should  bring  a  libel 
action. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  bolder,  quite  a  big  black  tom-cat 
— one  can  imagine  his  fur,  stroked  the  wrong  way  by 
the  scene  in  the  House,  emitting  electric  sparks  almost. 
He  spoke  quite  heroically  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Minis- 
terial party  and  of  the  advantage  the  Tories  took  of  it 
to  carry  through  their  plan  :  and  he  spoke  of  the  physi- 
cal power  of  the  great  Liberal  party  too — and  of  how, 
if  it  had  chosen,  that  party  could  have  charged  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  and  swept  him  away.  Indeed  a  party,  with 
many  men  of  Mr.  Greenwood's  will  and  power  within  its 
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ranks,  would  be  formidable.  In  "  W  ho's  Who  "  he  is 
said  to  have  served  for  eight  years  in  the  Canadian 
Militia  ;  whilst  to-day  he  is  Major  in  the  King's  Colonials 
I.Y.,  and  goes  in  for  riding  and  the  chase.  Sir  Bingo 
Binks  himself  might  have  quailed  at  a  flourish  of  his 
cane. 

Were  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Radicals  justified  in 
shouting  down  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  1905  because  they 
wished  Mr.  Balfour  instead  to  speak?  The  "  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  "  is  such  an  honourable  and  able  paper  that 
we  do  expect  it  to  say  "  Yes  "or  "No"  clearly  to  this 
question.  We  notice  that  it  urges  again  this  week  that 
there  is  no  precedent  as  between  the  brawl  in  1905  and 
the  brawl  in  191 1  ;  ard  it  insists  again  that  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  friends  shoutt.1  down  Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  Home 
Secretarv,  because  "  Mr.  Balfour  was  the  only  Minister 
who  could  have  given  the  answer  to  the  question  the 
Opposition  were  entitled  to  ask  ". 

Yerv  well  :  let  us— to  get  at  the  clear,  unequivocal 
••  Yes  "  or  "  No  " — yield  that  point.  Let  us  assent  that 
Mr.  Balfour  was  the  only  Minister  who  could  answer  the 
question  which  the  Opposition  had  the  right  to  put. 
Did  that  justify  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  braves  in  shouting 
for  an  hour  at  the  Home  Secretary  and  not  allowing  him 
to  speak?  We  seek  the  "Westminster's"  ruling  in 
this  matter.  The  Speaker's  ruling  is  not  necessary,  for 
we  all  know  what  that  would  be  :  he  would  say  that  such 
conduct  is  wholly  out  of  order.  The  reason  why  the 
Speaker  did  not  stop  the  shouting  of  Mr.  Churchill  and 
the  Radicals  in  1905  was  simply  that  he  could  not  stop 
it — they  shouted  too  loud  and  too  long. 

The  plain  truth — known  and  admitted  by  every 
reasonable  politician — is  that  such  scenes  are  out  of 
order.  It  is  true  that  long  ago  a  Speaker  rather  im- 
potentiv  replied  to  a  member,  a  notorious  bore,  who 
asked  (when  members  interrupted  him)  had  he  not  a 
right  to  speak — "  Yes,  the  hon.  member  has  the  right 
to  speak,  but  it  is  for  the  House  to  decide  whether  it 
will  hear  him  or  not  ".  But  even  that  Speaker  did  not 
say  members  had  the  right  to  shout  others  down — he 
only  suggested  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.  We  doubt 
not  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  would  admit  that  he  was  not  in 
order  in  interrupting  the  Prime  Minister.  But  to  affect 
that  what  is  a  vice  in  Lord  Hugh  and  the  Tories  is  a 
virtue  in  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Radicals  really  is  a  little 
too  much.  Political  insincerity  should  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  reason. 

By  the  way  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
candour  and  good  humour,  on  Thursday  gave  away  the 
whole  case  of  the  virtuous  Radicals  against  the  vicious 
Tories.  He  admitted  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  that  it  was 
very  likely  that  in  1905  Mr.  Balfour's  request  for 
decency  and  good  behaviour  in  debate  was  made  because 
he — Mr.  Lloyd  George — had  not  behaved  decently  in 
debate  !  Loud  laughter  greeted  this  admission.  Thus 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows  and  confesses  freely  that  the 
bawling,  rowdy  scene  directed  against  Mr.  Lyttelton 
was  indecent.  It  was  worse  than  the  scene  the  other 
day,  for  it  was  kept  up  for  an  hour. 

The  party  which  "  behave  like  perfect  gentlemen  " 
have  had  another  advertisement  this  week.  It  has 
taken  the  now  quite  usual  form  of  grossly  insulting 
the  Speaker.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  and  Mr.  Ginnell's 
correspondence  has  been  put  into  the  shade  indeed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Pointer,  M.P.  for  Attercliffe.  This 
member,  it  seems,  writes  a  weekly  letter  to  his  consti- 
tuents, for  their  sins,  and  it  is  printed  in  a  Sheffield 
paper.  In  it  last  week  he  accused  the  Speaker  of 
"  violent  party  leaning  "  and  of  failing  miserably  and 
pitiably  during  the  scene  over  Mr.  Asquith's  statement. 
On  Monday,  brought  to  book,  he  made  an  impudent 
apology  which  consisted  largely  in  an  attempt  to  justify 
himself.  As  his  name  and  speech  were  involved  in  this 
matter,  it  is  a  pity  the  Prime  Minister  could  not  see  his 
way  to  rise  and  rebuke  his  follower — but  no  doubt  the 
Labour  party  would  have  deeply  resented  this. 

When  Mr.  Pointer  in  his  "apology  "  declared  that 
"what  the  Speaker  docs  in  this  House  with  regard  to 


public  business  ought  to  be  fair  comment  to  a  member 
of  this  House  in  making  statements  to  his  constituents  " 
he  was  loudly  cheered  by  that  wing  of  the  Ministerialist 
party  with  whom  he  acts  !  One  would  like  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  Liberals  and  of  the  Liberal  press  in  this 
matter.  But,  alas,  there  is  no  chance — they  have  a 
wholesome  dread  of  offending  Mr.  Pointer  and  his 
friends.  The  Liberals  seem  to  have  sat  silent  when 
Colonel  Lockwood  brought  Mr.  Pointer's  offence  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  :  they  would  prefer  to  let  these 
little  things  slide. 

The  fault  of  the  Labour  members  is  taking  themselves 
not  only  too  seriously  as  politicians  but  also  too  humor- 
ously. One  member,  for  example,  is  never  happy, 
under  his  hat,  unless  he  is  constantly  breaking  in  with 
interruptions  supposed  to  be«witty.  Now  the  persiflage 
of,  say,  the  railway  cutting  is  no  doubt  a  good  thing 
in  its  way  ;  native  wit  is  always  worth  something ;  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  fit  for  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Labour  wing  of  the  Government  partv  would  be  well 
advised  if  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  attended  to 
Labour  questions  and  left  repartee  to  those  with  a  gift 
of  repartee.  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  Mr.  Fenwick 
and  Mr.  Burns  did  not  succeed  in  Parliament  by 
clowning. 

Both  m  Bethnal  Green  and  in  Middleton  the  Govern- 
ment majorities  have  been  well  reduced.  Radical  papers 
pretend  that  a  vast  horde  of  out  voters  have  suddenly 
sprung  up  like  toadstools  ;  but  this  pretence  is  getting 
worn  out.  We  heard  it  in  January  1910  and  again  in 
December  1910.  The  out  voter  would  have  to  be  increas- 
ing like  the  rabbit  to  explain  the  drop  in  all  these  Radical 
majorities.  Besides,  does  a  Radical  out  voter  never 
breed?  Is  he  so  sterile  as  the  Radicals  profess?  Or 
can  it  be  that  no  Radical  is  prosperous  enough  to  have 
more  than  one  vote?  Or  can  it  be  he  is  too  conscien- 
tious to  exercise  more  than  one  vote,  if  he  has  it? 

We  can  welcome  soberly  the  figures  at  Bethnal  Green 
and  Middleton  then.  They  show  that  the  trend  at  least 
is  distinctly  not  towards  the  Revolution  policy.  Even 
with  all  their  huge  bribery  plans,  the  Government  are 
dropping  some  of  the  very  people  they  are  offering  bribes 
to.  Let  the  glass  go  down  gradually  !  It  is  better  so 
than  when  it  goes  down  with  a  rush,  for  then  it  has  a 
way  of  rushing  up  again  suddenly.  Every  bye-election 
where  the  Radical  figures  drop,  and  the  Unionist  figures 
improve,  is  a  harder  blow  at  the  Government  than 
shallow  people  think.  Less  than  two  hundred  more 
votes  for  Mr.  Hoffgaard  and  Bethnal  Green  would  have 
been  actually  won.  The  winning  of  a  seat  at  this 
moment  of  all  moments  would  really  be  worth  a  King's 
ransom — especially  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  playing  at  see-saw  with 
the  doctors  and  the  Friendly  Societies  throughout  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Insurance  Bill.  The  doctors  have  scored 
this  week,  but  the  Friendly  Societies  will  cry  out,  as  the 
Foresters  do,  that  they  are  betrayed,  and  prophesy 
stormy  times  for  the  Bill ;  a  prophecy  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  fulfil.  Not  that  by  any  means  the  doctors  are 
yet  satisfied  ;  and  as  their  terms  are  only  incompletely 
met  by  the  amendments  that  were  introduced  into  the 
Bill  on  Wednesday,  the  British  Medical  Association  is 
to  hold  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the  situation.  They 
have  gained  two  important  points.  The  administration 
of  medical  benefits  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  Friendly 
Societies  to  the  Local  Health  Boards  ;  and  the  insured 
are  to  have  the  free  choice  of  doctors  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  call  in  doctors  appointed  by  the  Friendly 
Societies. 

Hut  the  third  point  is  one  which,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, neithe  r  pleases  the  doctors  nor  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. Mr.  Lloyd  George  described  as  "  preposterous" 
the  proposal  to  exclude  all  insured  persons  with  over 
.£104  a  year  income  from  the  system  of  contract  treat- 
ment. Yet  this  was  the  medical  profession's  own 
amendment ;  and  it  has  always  contended  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  persons  with  incomes  up  to  £160  a  year  meant 
the  ruin  of  many  medical  practices.    Their  amend*fle<H" 
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was  rejected,  and  anoVher  substituted,  which  allows  the 
local  health  committee  bo  fix  the  limit  up  to  which  the 
doctor  must  take  the  patjent  on  the  contract  terms  pi 
the  Bill.  Above  this  the  patient  would  make  his  own 
arrangements  with  the  doctor.  It  is  just  possible  the 
British  Medical  Association  may  agree;  but  the  Friendl) 
Societies  will  be  furious  at  the  escape  of  their  victims 
— as  the  doctors  would  say. 

The  Government's  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
which  has  passed  second  reading,  is  admitted  by  Lord 
Haldane  to  be  only  a  makeshift.  The  problem  of 
putting  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Empire  on  a 
proper  looting,  he  said,  will  never  be  adequately  solved 
until  there  is  a  real  Supreme  Court  lor  the  Empire. 
Taking  it  in  hand  just  now,  however,  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Government,  as  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  reconstitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  about  this  it  is  necessary,  to  maintain  their  mys- 
terious silence.  The  plan  adopted  leaves  untouched 
the  complaint  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  recent 
debates,  that  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  legislative 
capacity  is  confounded  by  ignorant  people  with  its  Judi- 
cial Tribunal.  There  is  the  more  serious  objection  that 
the  Bill  does  not  give  what  the  Dominions  asked  for — 
a  real  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Bottomley's  appeal  in  the  ,£50,000  case,  to  use 
the  popular  description,  was  dimisscd.  He  asked  for 
judgment,  or  a  new  trial.  The  former  would  mean,  if 
given,  that  the  Appeal  Court  thought  the  Court  below 
wrong,  both  in  its  law  and  on. the  kind  of  facts  left  to 
the  jury  ;  Mr.  Bottomley  would  not  have  had  to  pay. 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  thought  there  should 
be  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  a  misdirection  of  the 
jury ;  but  Lord  Justice  Moulton  and  Lord  Justice 
Buckley  did  not  agree.  There  is  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Justice  Buckley  described  Mr. 
Bottomley  as  "  astute  "  for  trying,  by  withdrawing  his 
claim  for  judgment,  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  the  facts  ; 
and  said  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  allow  Mr.  Bottom- 
ley  that  advantage,  and  had  deliberately  gone  into  the 
facts  because  he  thought  it  right  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Bottomley  complained  that  his  case  would  be  prejudiced 
by  this  if  he  obtained  a  new  trial. 

The  bill  has  now  come  in  for  Sidney  Street.  At  the 
Home  Secretary's  bidding  it  has  been  checked  by  Mr. 
Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton  and  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  of 
"  Reynolds's  Newspaper  " — and  these  economists  have 
cut  it  down,  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  to  ,£533  os.  2d. 
Of  this  sum  £175  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of 
100  Sidney  Street  when  the  house  is  rebuilt.  Over  the 
doorway  of  the  new  house  a  tablet  might  be  fixed 
stating  that  here  two  unknown  demons  or  heroes  held 
the  fort  for  many  hours  against  the  police,  the  soldiers, 
and  the  Fire  Brigade.  A-  second  tablet  should  be  put 
up  at  the  spot  where  Mr.  Churchill,  armed  with  an 
umbrella  and  coolly  smoking  a  cigar,  with  terrific 
courage  watched  the  combat  going  on  round  the 
corner. 

Mr.  Asquith's  statement,  the  substance  of  which  was 
telegraphed  to  Berlin  the  evening  before  it  was  de- 
livered, was  given  a  fairly  favourable  reception  in  the 
German  Press.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
Germany  can  now  carry  on  her  conversations  with 
France  in  private,  without  risk  of  their  transmission  to 
a  third  party.  The  conversations  have  accordingly 
been  resumed  in  very  undramatic  fashion.  Herr  von 
Kiderlen-Waechter  came  back  to  Berlin  after  his 
audience  at  Swinemiinde.  The  French  Ambassador 
was  among  the  callers  at  his  weekly  receptions,  and 
work  was  started  again  without  any  formalities.  This 
time  no  secrets  have  been  allowed  to  leak  out.  Prob- 
ably the  negotiations  are  now  on  a  somewhat  narrower 
basis  than  before,  the  suggestion  that  Germany  should 
surrender  Togoland  in  return  for  territorial  gains  else- 
where not  being  approved  by  the  public. 

The  main  difficulty  is  the  extremely  touchy  state 
of  German  opinion.    Germany  feels,  or  thinks  it  feels, 


the  need  of  expansion,  and,  with  (■•.cry  nation,  natural 
egotism,  expects  others  to  give  way.  It  lias 
been  pointed  out  in  quite  respectable  quarters  tha.t 
France  controls  much  more  ol  Africa  than  Germany. 
A  touch  of  similar  sensitiveness  in  London  would  be 
no  bad  thing.  Two  English  correspondents  have  jusi 
been  expelled  from  Agadir,  an  outrage  which  would 
have  induced  Beftlin  to  despatch  half-a-dozen  War- 
vessels.  London,  however,  is  not  likely  to  do  more 
than  make  a  protest  to  the  Maghzen.  Fortunately  the 
correspondents  declined  the  German  commander's  offer 
to  intervene  on  their  behalf.  Had  they  accepted  it  tin 
Germans  would  have  had  a  good  excuse  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  town. 

After  a  week  of  vacillation  Albanian  affairs  have  taken 
a  turn  for  the  better.  The  armistice  ended  on  Tues- 
day, and  the  news  came  that  the  Porte  had  rejected  the. 
terms  drawn  up  by  King  Nicholas  and  the  Turkish 
Minister.  Then,  however,  influences,  mainly  Austrian  it 
would  seem,  were  exerted  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Porte  made  another  effort.  It  now  offers  the  Albanians 
the  right  to  bear  arms  anywhere  except  in  the  towns, 
remits  two  years'  taxation,  undertakes  to  open 
Albanian,  not  Turkish,  schools,  and  proposes  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  the  harvest.  These  terms,  if 
sincerely  meant  and  honestly  carried  out,  are  perhaps 
tolerable.  It  is  now  for  King  Nicholas  to  decide 
whether  he  can  advise  their  acceptance  and  recommend 
the  15,000  refugees  to  return  home.  If  they  obey  and  are 
then  cheated  by  the  Turks,  it  will  go  ill  with  the  new 
Montenegrin  monarchy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
King  should  still  wish  for  guarantees. 

The  Persian  Pretender  or  rightful  Shah,  whichever 
he  is,  seems  to  be  getting  on.  Report  says  he  has  many 
friends,  even  in  Teheran  ;  and  his  followers  steadily 
grow  in  number.  He  is  fortunate  in  the  delay  of  the 
Nationalist  or  Parliamentary  'forces  to  attack  him. 
They  are  giving  him  time  to  gather  strength.  It  w  ould 
be  rash  to  speculate  on  his  chances  ;  one  would  not  like 
to  give  odds  on  either  side.  Anyway,  they  are  to  be  left 
to  fight  it  out  for  themselves.  Sir  Edward  Grey  re- 
fuses, for  England,  to  interfere  ;  and  Russia  will  cer- 
tainly not  openly  support  the  ex-Shah.  By  the  way,  the 
appointment  of  an  Englishman,  Major  Stokes,  to  a  post 
in  the  Persian  service — organiser  of  a  Treasury  gen- 
darmerie— is  net  at  all  acceptable  in  Russia  ;  also  the 
Russian  authorities  and  Mr.  Shuster,  the  Treasurer- 
General,  seem  to  be  getting  across  one  another. 

Mr.  Stead  has  done  Mr.  Fisher,  the  Australian 
Premier,  grave  wrong.  The  interview  in  which  Mr. 
Fisher  was  said  to  have  talked  of  Australia  being  free 
to  haul  down  the  flag  was  a  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
Mr.  Fisher  is  very  angry.  To  take  up  the  attitude  attri- 
buted to  him  would,  he  says,  not  be  disloyalty  :  it  would 
be  sheer  insanity.  Mr.  Stead  was  probably  misled  by 
his  inability  to  understand  Mr.  Fisher's  perfectly  rational 
view  that  in  reality  the  Empire  is  not  an  empire.  Mr. 
Stea'd  no  doubt  thinks  it  is.  Mr.  Fisher,  so  far  from 
seeking  to  establish  Australia's  right  to  separation  at 
the  first  challenge,  is  on  the  contrary  anxious  to  tighten 
the  bonds.  Clearly  the  Labour  Premier  of  Australia  is 
more  Imperialist  than  the  Imperial  Government.  He 
spoke  straight  out  about  Imperial  relations,  but  he 
speaks  out  more  straight  about  Mr.  Stead's  misinterpre- 
tation of  his  views. 

Canada  is  already  in  the  throes  of  a  General  Election. 
Mr.  Borden's  campaign  against  the  Reciprocity  Bill 
destroyed  all  hope  that  the  Government  would  be  able 
to  carry  the  measure  without  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  it  is  believed,  has  gone  to  the 
country  thus  precipitately  because  he  wishes  to  get  the 
question  settled  before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  Six  or  seven  weeks  will  pass  before  the  poli 
is  taken.  It  is  a  most  awkward  time  for  the  farmers. 
The  manufacturers  are  against  the  Bill,  and  the  incon- 
venience the  farmers  will  suffer  may  prove  to  be  the  last 
touch  necessary  to  convince  them  of  the  soundness  of 
the  views  so  recently  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  Borden. 
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Two  notable  Churchmen — to  use  an  old  word — died 
on  Wednesday.  Death  indeed  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Dr.  Gregory,  who  was  born  in  George  IIL's  reign,  re- 
membered Navarino,  witnessed  Byron's  funeral,  and 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Corpus  in  the  dark  days  of 
Tractarianism,  when  the  Liberals  had  driven  Newman 
from  Oxford  to  his  retreat  at  Littlemore.  "  Groggs  ", 
as  he  was  affectionately  called,  often  recalled  that  last 
exquisite  threnody,  the  "  parting  of  friends  "  sermon 
at  Littlemore,  and  how  Pusey's  sobs  were  heard  through 
the  church.  His  first  curacy  was  at  Bisley,  of  Isaac 
Williams  fame.  As  Canon  of  S.  Paul's  and  in  Con- 
vocation Gregory  was  in  the  front  line  of  militant 
Churchmanship,  especially  in  the  work  of  building  up 
and  defending  the  Church  schools.  He  also  stood  side 
by  side  with  Liddon  in  fearless  defence  of  the  then 
much-maligned  "  ritualists". 

As  a  parish  priest  Gregory  excelled.  But  he  was 
above  all  things  a  business  man — early  training  served 
him  there.  The  first  duty,  he  used  to  say,  of  a  clergy- 
man was  to  pay,  both  literally  and  spiritually,  twenty- 
one  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  finances  of  S.  Paul's 
were  placed  in  a  position  of  security  by  his  shrewd 
energy,  and  it  was  while  he  was  Dean  that  it  became  a 
real  centre  to  London  of  religious  influence.  Perhaps 
it  -\yould  be  untrue  to  speak  of  Dr.  Gregory's  mitis 
sapientia,  for  the  wisdom  was  often  there  without  the 
mildness.  Kind  and  charitable,  he  could  yet  be  brusque 
and  abrupt,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  he  said  some 
shockingly  inconvenient  things  about  the  schools  ques- 
tion which  officialism  made  haste  to  disavow.  But  it 
was  often  hard  to  believe  that  that  venerable  and  self- 
effacing  old  man  was  the  fighting  ecclesiastic  who 
stormed  so  many  strongholds  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 

If  Gregory  was  a  survival  of  Tractarian  stalwartism, 
fading  gradually  into  his  grave,  Dr.  Paget,  whose  un- 
expected death  in  a  nursing-home  was  announced  the 
same  day,  was  the  typical  Broad-High  prelate  of  the 
Mid- Victorian  Oxford  school,  accomplished,  supple  and 
a  little  too  sympathetic.  But  there  was  nothing  about 
him  of  the  "superficial-honours  man  "  who,  he  once 
said,  justified  the  charge  that  Oxford  education  is  a 
failure.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  good,  traditional 
Christ  Church  type,  a  first-class  man,  Hertford  scholar 
and  Latin  verse  prize-man.  His  family  connexions  and 
marriage  linked  him  to  the  Oxford  Movement.  But 
after  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  he  was  felt  to  have 
become  very  "episcopal  ",  and  the  High  Churchmen 
no  longer  looked  on  him  as  a  leader.  It  was  curious 
that  he  became  more  Lux-Mundi-ish  as  Bishop  Gore 
gradually  shed  his  theological  liberalism.  Nevertheless 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  death  removes  a  striking  figure 
— in  outward  form  strangely  recalling  his  father,  Sir 
James  Paget— from  the  English  Church.  It  is  but  a 
few  weeks  since  he  walked  by  the  King's  side  as  one  of 
his  "  supporters  "  at  the  Coronation. 

Mr.  Edwin  Abbey  was  essentially  an  American 
painter,  which  may  have  accounted  perhaps  for  his 
singular  success  in  England.  He  was  not  without  a 
certain  talent  for  composition  of  a  rather  hard  and  con- 
ventional kind,  and  he  had  learned  the  methods  and 
caught  many  of  the  tricks  of  the  French  and  other  Con- 
tinental schools.  But,  with  the  genuine  American 
power  of  assimilating  that  which  can  be  best  turned  to 
account,  it  was  the  modern  English  school  whose  idio- 
syncrasies he  had  most  thoroughly  mastered.  It  was 
no  doubt  because  he  saw  them  with  foreign  eyes  that 
he  was  able  so  perfectly  to  adopt  and  imitate  them.  In 
any  case  the  modern  English  painter's  sentimentality, 
his  opaque  and  oily  colouring,  which  gives  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  picture  the  popular  "  chromo  "  effect,  so 
essential  to  its  popularity  at  Royal  Academy  exhibitions, 
he  had  made  his  own,  and  one  had  a  disquieting  impres- 
sion that  he -had  positively  done  it  on  purpose,  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  as  it  were.  Still  he  was  on  the 
whole  a  considerable  artist. 

The  accepted  criterion  !  The  sculptures  on  the  opera- 
house  now  building  in  Kingsway  "consist  of  twelve 
statues  more  than  double  life-size  .  .  .  the  weight  of 
each  statue  is  aproximatcly  twenty  tons  ". 


LORD  HALSBURV'S  VINDICATION. 

*""PHERE  is  real  significance  in  the  jubilation  of 
J-  Unionists  both  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the 
country  at  the  vote  of  censure  to  be  moved  in  Lords  and 
Commons  next  week.  Votes  of  censure  do  not  as  a 
rule  greatly  stir  anybody  ;  certainly  the  bulk  of  voters 
know  nothing  about  them.  They  are  in  themselves  a 
piece  of  sheer  Parliamentary  tactics  ;  a  move  in  the  game 
which  to  the  vast  majority  of  onlookers  seems  to  leave 
things  exactly  as  they  were.  In  fact,  the  regulation 
vote  of  no  confidence  has  much  more  the  character  of 
a  full-dress  parade  on  both  sides  than  of  an  attack. 
Most  divisions  in  both  Houses  are  foregone  conclusions, 
but  none  is  so  completely  discounted  as  a  vote  of  no 
confidence.  The  most  wavering  supporter,  the  uncom- 
fortable partisan,  closures  his  doubts  and  votes  straight 
for  his  party  then  ;  the  slackster  takes  the  trouble  to 
be  there  ;  and  the  main  body  of  items  is  even  especially 
dutiful.  The  affair  is  interesting  to  those  inside  because 
it  brings  into  action  all  the  great  guns  ;  but  its  result 
is  usually  nothing.  Yet  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  going  to  make  one  of  these  motions  in  the 
Commons  and  Lord  Curzon  in  the  Lords  has  caused  quite 
an  outburst  of  Unionist  enthusiasm.  What  does  this 
mean?  Does  any  Unionist  believe  that  a  single  Radical 
vote  will  be  won  over  in  either  House?  Does  he  believe 
that  the  vote  of  censure  will  have  any  effect  on  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  Parliament  Bill?  Asa  means  to  stop 
that  Bill  becoming  law  the  move  is  of  course  futile.  But 
does  that  make  it  a  futile  move?  On  the  contrary,  the 
Unionist  rank  and  file  show  a  sound  political  instinct  in 
rising  at  this  moment  to  a  Parliamentary  move  that 
would  at  most  times  leave  them  cold.  They  see  in  this, 
or  feel,  a  symptom,  a  demonstration;  and  it  is  because 
they  take  it  to  be  the  sign  of  a  new  temper  that 
they  welcome  it,  not  because  they  expect  it  to  affect 
the  fortune  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament.  For  now  some 
long  time  Unionist  electors,  especially  the  keener  sort, 
have  been  chafing  under  a  regime  of  tactics  and  finesse 
and  fine-spun  calculation  which  they  could  not  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  follow,  and  of  which  they  only  knew 
that  it  came  to  nothing.  It  might,  of  course,  be  very 
good  tactics  to  retreat  :  to  leave  the  way  clear  to  the 
enemy  :  to  make  things  easy  for  him.  The  most  effective 
way  to  stop  a  Bill  might  be  to  vote  for  it ;  the  most 
effective  demonstration  against  a  policy  might  be  to  be 
careful  not  to  vote  against  it.  All  these  subtleties  of 
tactics  were  things  for  cleverer  men  than  they  to  under- 
stand ;  certainly  they  seemed  to  want  a  good  deal  of 
explaining.  Meantime,  the  plain  blunt  Conservative 
observed  that  his  side  was  losing  and  the  other  side 
gaining ;  and  that,  with  things  going  against  us,  we 
did  not  seem  to  be  fighting  very  hard.  He  began  to 
think  a  little  less  cleverness  and  a  little  more  fight  would 
be  to  the  point.  He  longed  for  a  simple,  straight, 
obviously  honest  line.  And  while  in  this  mood  he 
learnt  that  good  tactics  would  require  the  Unionist 
peers  not  to  persist  in  their  amendments  to  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  ;  that  the  Government  were  to  be  let  off  what 
they  disliked  most,  the  making  of  peers  to  vote  down 
the  Opposition.  This  was  too  much  ;  the  Unionist 
voter  could  not  stand  this,  as  the  widespread  support 
of  the  attitude  of  Lord  Halsbury  and  those  who  are 
acting  with  him  shows.  If  one  considers  that  support 
of  Lord  Halsbury  has  been  widely  put  as  an  act  of 
rebellion  against  Mr.  Balfour;  that  the  whole  Harms- 
worth  press,  from  the  "Times"  downwards,  has  been 
day  after  day  describing  the  Halsbury  move  as  dis- 
loyalty to  the  party,  it  is  plain  that  sympathyvwith  Lord 
Halsbury  must  be  very  general  and  very  strong  for  the 
movement  to  have  continued  at  all.  Not  only  has  it 
continued,  but  it  has  gained  in  strength.  And  the  mass 
of  Unionist  electors  are  jubilant  about  the  Vote  of 
Censure  because  they  see  in  it  signs  of  an  official  rally 
to  the  Halsbury  temper,  the  temper  of  straight  fighting 
against  that  which  we  hold  to  be  wrong. 

It  is  silly  enough  to  talk  of  the  Halsbury  group  as 
causing  a  split  in  the  parly  or  as  disloyal.  Does,  any- 
body imagine  that  the  Unionist  Whips  are  going  about 
button-holing  members  to  prevent  their  acting  with  Lord 
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Halsbury?  Have  the  Unionist  Whips  used  any  influence 
at  all  :  1  l; ; i i n > (  Lord  Halsbury?    Did  Mr.  Balfour  even 

look  askance  al  tin-  Halsbury  dinner?     Had  Mr.  Balfour 

regarded  refusal  to  follow  Lord  Lansdowne  as  seces- 
sion  frotn  the  party,  he  would  have  said  so  plainly.  lie 
has  not  said  it  ;  still  less  has  he  done  anything  to  suggest 
that  meant  it.  Alter  all,  what  is  likely  to  he  the  joint 
result  of  the  Lansdowne  and  Halsbury  moves?  Some 
three  hundred  Unionist  peers  are  put  out  of  action  by 
Lord  Lansdownc's  lead  ;  these  therefore  are  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  opposition  to  be  met  w  ith  new  creations 
of  Liberal  peers.  So  that  Mr.  Asquith  has  no  case  to 
support  a  demand  for  five  hundred  or  any  other  number 
of  peers  that  could  swamp  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
not  credible  that  the  King  has  given  him  carte  blanche  ; 
he  can  have  power  to  make  enough  peers,  and  only 
enough,  to  carry  his  Bill.  This  calculation  might,  of 
course,  not  work  out  right ;  the  action  of  the  Unionist 
peers  who  talk  of  voting  with  the  Government  might 
change  the  whole  situation  ;  and  other  things  mav  happen 
between  now  and  Wednesday.  We  lay  no  great  stress 
on  it  any  way,  but  it  seems  a  likely  resultant  of 
apparently  conflicting  forces. 

•  One  would  have  thought  the  enemy's  wishes  would 
be  a  pretty  good  guide  what  to  avoid  ;  not  so  much  what 
they  are  saying  now — that  may  be  diplomatic  tactics. 
Baron  de  Forest,  for  instance,  might  well  have  been  told 
by  his  party's  Whips  to  advise  us  not  to  let  the  Bill 
through  ;  lor  it  would  certainly  not  be  pleasant  to  any 
Unionist  to  do  what  he  had  commended.  But  long- 
before  the  crisis  was  actually  upon  us  the  Government 
had  let  us  know  what  they  wanted.  The  "  Westminster 
Gazette"  always  knows  this  Government's  mind;  and 
the  u Westminster  "  has  from  the  first  been  extremelv 
anxious  that  the  Bill  shall  be  let  through  the  House 
of  Lords  without  the  aid  of  special  peers.  First  the 
line  was  to  assume  as  certain  that  the  Lords  would  let  the 
Bill  go  through  straightaway  without  any  Government 
announcement  at  all  as  to  the  King's  consent  to  make 
peers.  There  was  evidently  the  strongest  desire  that 
this_  should  be  ;  but  it  was  not.  Mr.  Asquith  had  to  admit 
to  the  world  that  he  had  put  pressure  on  the  King. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  us  to  let  the  Bill  through  with- 
out any  peers  being  actually  made.  Accordingly  Lord 
Halsbury  and  his  friends  are  denounced  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  becomes  a  Daniel.  If  after  this  we  did  the 
very  thing  they  asked  for — well,  really,  one  could  no 
more  say  in  vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  trie 
bird.  It  is  holding  out  our  tails  to  have  salt  put  on  them. 
One  often  hears  it  said  that  nothing  could  be  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  as  to  make  the  five  hundred 
peers.  That  is  not  their  view,  anyway  ;  they  would  not 
be  reluctant  to  do  it,  if  it  were  to  their  gain.  Yet  they  are  ; 
they  evidently  hate  doing  it.  Lord  Morley's  own' word 
for  it  is  "  undesired  consequence  ".  Why  it  should  be 
undesired1  by  them,  when  it  is  so  right,  constitutional, 
patriotic,  and  reasonable  a  thing  to  do,  Lord  Morley 
does  not  explain.  Our  explanation  is  that  they  think 
it  would  damage  them  and  their  party  very  seriously. 
The  very  difficulties,  the  dilemma,  in  which  Lord  Hals- 
bury's  conduct  has  already  placed  the  Government  is  its 
ample  justification  from  a  Unionist  point  of  view. 

Everything  must  be  done  to  prevent  the  Bill  passing 
when  it  comes  up  to  the  Lords  next  week  :  there  must  be 
no  mistake  about  that.  The  votes  of  censure  are  no  com- 
promise for  Lord  Halsbury's  opposition.  Indeed,  the 
thunder  of  Lord  Curzon's  vote  of  censure  will  be  empty 
indeed  if  followed  the  next  day  by  an'  acceptance  of 
the  Bill.  After  all,  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  Lords  is 
a  pious  opinion  ;  but  a  vote  against  a  Bill  (or  in  favour 
of  an  amendment)  is  a  hard  fact.  Frankly  and  brutally, 
we  wish  every  possible  obstacle  put  in  the  Government's 
way  :  we  are  not  for  giving  away  a  point  to  them, 
or  a  half  or  quarter  point.  There  is  no  question  here 
of  rules  of  the  game.  Party  politics,  no  doubt,  are  a 
game  ;  but  a  revolution  is  not — it  is  war.  There  is  no 
room  here  for  the  consideration  and  courtesies  that  one 
observes  in  a  game.  This  Government  has  set  to  work 
to  destroy  everything  Conservatives  care  most  about— 
Constitution,  aristocracy,  country  gentlemen,  estab- 
lished Church.    It  would  impose  on  the  whole  country 


a  State-made  undenominational  religion;  set  up  Home 

Rule  in  Ireland ; and  let  the  Empire  gradually  dissolve. 

It  has  tinned  the  Crown  to  account  lor  party  purposes. 

Obviously  we  are  no!  dealing  here  w  ith  ordinary  politics. 
The  attack  is  not  to  be  met  by  ordinary  political  methods. 
We  must  set  our  hand  to  the  plough  and  not  look  back  - 
not  look  back  though  the  only  w  ay  out  in  the  long  run  be 
methods  of  force.  Force  is  sometimes  the  only  remedy. 
When  there  is  a  Unionist  majority  in  the  Commons,  it 
QUghl  not  to  be  afraid  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  and  impeach  Mr.  Asquith.  This  may  seem 
wild  talk  ;  but  may  be  we  are  not  so  very  far  from  wild 
times. 


BRA  X  I) HI). 

AHOUSFHOLDKR  surprised,  asleep  and  unarmed, 
by  a  burglar,  armed  with  centre-bit  and  jemmy,  is 
in  an  unfavourable  position  for  making  terms.    He  may 
deliver  up  his  valuables  under  protest,   in   the  con- 
viction that,  sooner  or  later,  the  ruffian  at  whose  mercy 
he  now  lies  will  be  obliged  to  restore  what  he  has  stolen, 
and  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  crime.       In  a  civilised 
country  he  may  count  upon  this  eventuality  w  ith  some 
degree  of  certitude.    He  may  defy  the  thief  to  do  his 
worst,  and  risk  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  case 
whatever  happens  "  honneur  est  sauf  ",  and  there  is 
always  a  fair  chance  that  the  scoundrel  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  whining  coward,  whose  threats  are  as  empty 
as  his  belly.    The  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these 
alternatives  will  depend  upon  the    temperament  and 
character,  the  courage,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  in  danger  of  being  victimised.     A  man 
with  any  virility  in  his  blood  will  tackle  the  burglar, 
and  the  ordinary  experience  of  life  shows  that  it  is  not 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.    But  there  is  yet  one 
other  course  apparently,  which  no  one  in  His  senses 
would  adopt,  who  is  not  in  fact  an  imbecile  mentally  and 
morally,  and  that  is  to  aid  the  burglar  in  his  felonious 
projects,  to  help  him  to  pack  up  the  stolen  goods,  to  pre- 
sent him,  as  a  final  act  of  mental  and  moral  aberration, 
with  a  blank  cheque,  and  then  to  proffer  the  explanation 
that  by  giving  the  burglar  every  assistance  in  his  power, 
and  more  even  than  the  ruffian  asked  for,  one  was  not 
sympathising  with  the  burglar,  but  was  really  entering 
a  protest  against  the  misuse  of  the  door-handle.  Such 
is  the  attitude  and  such  the  explanation  of  Lord  Heneage 
with  respect  to  the  vote  which  he  proposes  to  cast  in 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  oresent  juncture.      "  Per- 
sonally ",  he  says,  "  I  shall  not  hesitate   to   vote  in 
the  Government   lobby,   as  I    shall  consider  such  a 
vote  is  given,  not  for  the  Bill,  but  against  the  abuse 
of  the  royaT  prerogative  ..."    Other   Lords,  who 
are,  it  appears,  prepared  to  follow  this  sapient  example, 
are  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Camperdown,  Lord 
Winchilsea,  and"  the  Bishop  of  Southwell.    The  con- 
tempt and  scorn  whiclvtheir  proposed  action  has  aroused 
throughout  the  entire  Unionist  party  may  very  likely 
have  the  wholesome  effect  of  giving  them  pause  and 
making  them  abandon  their  determination,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them,  whatever  their  ultimate  and  deliberate 
decision  may  be,  to  escape  from  the  stigma  of  cowardice, 
time-serving,  and  miserable  opportunism  which  must 
now  stain  the  political    reputation   of   every   one  of 
them  to  the  end  of  his  days.     When    the    armies  of 
Xapoleon  were  overrunning  Prussia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  citadel  after  citadel  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  Prussian  commanders 
w  ithout  a  shadow  of  resistance,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Emperor  was  invincible,  and  that  it  was  best  to  curry 
favour  with  him  by  prompt  capitulation.    When  the 
tide  of  the  war  turned,  and  the  time  came  for  reckoning 
up,  commander  after  commander  who  had  acted  with 
this  cowardly  indifference  to  honour  and  duty  was  shot 
by  order  of  Prussian  courts-martial.     There  was  no 
one  to  sympathise  with  them.     Even  had  they  been  able 
to  foresee  or  forestall  the  peculiar  dialectics  of  Lord 
Heneage,  and  had  argued  that  their  surrender  was  not 
a  submission  to  Napoleon,  but  a  protest  against  the  em- 
ployment in  warfare  of  superior  wiliness  and  courage, 
there  would  have  been  no  one  to  maintain  that  their 
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conduct  was  anything  but  blameworthy.  Their  fate  was, 
in  fact  a  terrible  object-lesson  to  the  whole  Prussian 
population,  and  helped  to  promote  that  splendid  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  which  has  since  made 
Prussia  the  great  nation  that  she  is.  One  of  the  tew 
positive  lessons  which  history  teaches  (perhaps  Lord 
Morlev  can  confirm  this)  is  the  "  immanent  justice  of 
things",  which  Gambetta  was  so  fond  of  proclaiming. 
Derogation  from  a  high  standard  of  honour  and  moral- 
ity, whether  in  politics  or  any  other  department  of  life, 
is  to  blaspheme  against  and  defy  the  "  immanent  justice 
of  things  ".  and  Invariably  brings  disaster  in  one  form 
or  another  upon  those  who  practise  it.  Cannot  the 
Bishop  of  Southwell  see  that  to  compound  the  felony 
which  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Radicals  are  contemplating, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  advantage  which  he 
and  his  friends  thus  hope  to  compass,  is  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  Biblical  words,  "  to  lose  his  own  soul  "? 

The  eagerness  of  this  handful  of  renegades  to  shift 
the  responsibility  of  their  conduct  upon  other  shoulders 
than  their  own  is  ludicrously  noticeable.  The  respon- 
sibility, thev  say,  addressing  the  sturdy  group  of  honest 
men  who  are  following  the  lead  of  Lord  Halsbury,  will 
rest  with  you.  In  other  words,  the  responsibility  will 
be  yours  if,  by  doing  what  you  think  and  know  to  be 
right,  you  induce  us  to  do  what  we  do  not  want  to  do, 
and  what  we  know  we  shall  have  to  explain  and  apolo- 
gise for  and  explain  away  to  the  end  of  our  lives  ;  and 
then  have  convinced  nobody.  These  men  will  no  doubt 
pose  as  martyrs  to  conscience,  because  they  violated 
their  conscience  "  for  a  good  purpose".  They  will 
plead  that  they  did  that  "  little  wrong  "  to  do  a  great 
right.  But  at  the  bar  of  history,  if  history  is  unkind 
enough  to  remember  them,  they  will  have  to  admit  the 
plain  fact  that  they  voted  for  a  Bill  they  thought  ruinous 
to  the  country,  not  in  deference  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
not  out  of  any  sense  of  constitutional  duty — there  is  no 
parallel  with  Lord  Salisbury's  vote  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill — they  just  promoted  one  evil  thing,  which  they 
might  have  opposed,  in  order  to  hinder  another  they  dis- 
liked more.  On  grounds  of  their  expediency  they  broke 
every  tie  of  political  friendship  and  party  loyalty.  These 
men  must  be  banned  by  the  L'nionist  party  :  they  must 
not  be  heard  in  Parliament  :  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
speak  at  any  L'nionist  meeting  :  they  must  be  expelled 
from  any  Unionist  club  to  which  they  belong.  Let  us 
at  any  rate  purge  ourselves  of  traitors. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS  AT  THE  DOCKS. 

T.T  is  quite  possible  to  believe  that  the  present  out- 
*•  break  of  trouble  at  the  London  Docks  will  not  last 
long.  The  meeting  of  the  London  Conciliation  Board 
on  Thursday  with  the  representatives  of  the  strikers 
and  the  shipowners  is  very  hopeful.  It  is  especially  so 
in  one  respect.  In  the  terms  of  reference  to  arbitration 
as  settled  the  arbitrator  has  to  inquire  into  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  position  of 
the  employees  of  the  London  Port  Authority  and 
the  other  dock  labourers.  This  is  the  important 
question  left  unsettled  by  the  agreement  made  last  month 
and  being  left  so  was  likely  to  lead  to  trouble. 
There  is  at  present  misunderstanding  rather  than 
conflict  between  the  opposing  parties  ;  and  so  far  there 
has  Been  good  temper  on  both  sides.  The  assemblies 
of  the  men  around  the  docks  are  perfectly  quiet  and 
orderly,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  unless  the  shipping 
companies  should  become  impatient  at  the  interruption 
of  business,  and  try  a  short  cut  to  a  finish  by  introducing 
non-union  labour.  The  Port  of  London  Authority, 
which  in  a  certain  sense  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  is  so 
greatly  impressed  with  this  danger  that  it  has  strongly 
advised  the  shipping  companies  not  to  be  led  into  this 
misguided  course.  It  is  unfortunate  there  is  not  some 
equally  influential  body  of  persons  having  the  same 
moral  influence  over  Mr.  Tom  Mann  that  the  Port 
Authority  has  with  the  shipowners  to  advise  him  not 
to  talk  bunkum  to  the  dockers.  He  and  other  leaders 
of  workmen  amply  justify  their  position  if  they  apply 


unusuai  abilities  in  giving  them  solid  and  faithful 
counsel.  They  are  suspect  if  they  are  themselves 
blown  up  with  rhetorical  gas,  and  instead  of 
coolly  advising  their  men  inflate  them  with  nonsense. 
It  will  not  help  finish  a  quarrel  which  really  turns 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  a  technical  document  to  tell 
the  men  "It  is  by  the  miracle  of  your  fingers  and 
your  hands  that  the  material  things  of  use  and  beauty 
are  constructed  to-day.  You  are  the  magic;  you  are 
the  wonderful  geniuses  and  the  giants  of  industry. 
What  a  power  is  yours  !  "  Dock  labourers  are  of  all 
classes  of  manual  workers  about  the  last  who  can  be 
recognised  in  the  greater  part  of  this  ridiculous 
apostrophe. 

There  is  another  hopeful  element  in  the  London  Dock 
case.  W  hat  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  refusal  of  the 
men  to  be  bound  by  an  agreement  made  on  their  behalf 
by  their  representatives  is  not  so  really.  The  agree- 
ment made  to  settle  the  shipping  strike  set  out  the  terms 
of  wages,  the  hours,  and  payment  for  overtime  which  in 
future  were  to  regulate  the  employment  of  the  dockers 
by  the  Port  Authority  and  the  dock  companies.  It 
was  intended  to  settle  in  the  men's  favour  the  troubles 
that  came  to  a  head  during  the  strike.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  signed  it,  and  the  men  ratified  it 
in  due  form  according  to  the  rules  of  their  unions.  If 
this  were  all,  and  the  men  simply  turned  round  now  and 
refused  to  be  bound  by  this  agreement  they  would  be 
out  of  court.  Moreover,  trade  unions  gain  the  most 
substantial  of  their  successes  when  reluctant  employers 
acknowledge  the  union  leaders  and  consent  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  them  for  arranging  disputes. 
When  during  the  shipping  strike  employers  consented 
to  this  collective  bargaining,  the  strike  collapsed 
and  other  terms  were  easily  settled.  This  is  what 
the  Dock  Authorities  in  London  did  ;  and  to  renew  the 
dispute  simply  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  terms  would  be  another  of  those  suicidal  strokes 
which  have  been  aimed  of  late  against  Trade  Unionism 
by  trade  unionists  themselves,  apparently  in  sheer 
wanton  folly. 

Tf  these  had  been  the  circumstances  in  which  the  strike 
had  re-appeared,  a  long  embittered  struggle  would  be 
upon  us.  But  the  point  at  issue  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  interpretation  of  the  document  in 
which  the  terms  are  expressed  ;  and  an  inquiry  was 
necessary  into  certain  matters  of  fact  which  really 
ought  to  have  been  ascertained  before  the  document- 
was  signed.  The  desire  on  both  sides  hastily  to  patch 
up  terms  of  peace  accounts  for  this  essential  pre- 
liminary inquiry  not  having  been  made.  When  the 
shipping  strike  broke  out  the  men  under  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  were  paid  sixpence  an  hour  as 
an  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  with  other  rates  for  over- 
time. The  ordinary  rate  elsewhere  was  sevenpence  an 
hour.  The  terms  arranged  for  an  increase  to  seven- 
pence  for  the  dockers  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 
On  the  supposition  that  their  former  sixpence  was  on 
account  of  other  alleged  advantages  equal  to  the  seven- 
pence  of  the  other  men,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  now  in 
a  better  position  than  the  other  dockers,  unless  these 
also  have  a  rise  on  their  sevenpence.  The  general 
dockers  claim  that  it  was  intended  by  the  agreement 
that  they  should  have  this  rise,  and  that  they  should  have 
it  immediately.  This  is  how  they  understand  the 
agreement.  They  assert  that  it  was  intended  to  place 
them  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  dockers  of  the  Port 
of  London  ;  aiuMhat  this  is  not  done,  and  cannot  be  done 
without  an  addition  to  their  original  sevenpence,  which 
they  understood  was  provided  for  by  the  agreement. 
The  employers  dispute  this  construction  of  the  agree- 
ment. On  the  question  of  fact  too  the  employers  con- 
tend that  their  men  are  still  in  a  somewhat  better 
position  than  the  dockers  of  the  Port  of  London.  Prob- 
ably this  does  not  take  into  account  special  privileges, 
such  as  more  regular  and  lasting  employment,  which 
the  Port  dockers  enjoy. 

The  whole  controversy  thus  turns  on  the  matter  of 
fact  whether  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  agreement  was 
to  put  all  dockers,  for  whomsoever  they  work,  on  an 
equal  footing.    The  employers  appear  to  admit  this  ;  but 
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they  mci'l  the  men's  complaint  that  in  fact  they  are  at 
a  disadvantage  by  asserting  that  on  the  contrary  they 
are  better  off.  This  is  the  question  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion at  the  Conciliation  Hoard  meeting  on  Thursday.  The 
inquiry  is  to  be  whether  the  work  done  by  the  dockers 
is  of  a  kind  which  makes  the  present  equal  rates  of 
wages  an  actual  unequal  payment  considering  their  kind 
of  work  as  compared  with  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
employees.  On  that  the  dockers'  claim  to  cightpence 
an  hour  will  depend.  Otherwise  arbitration,  without 
this  guiding  principle  of  equality  for  all,  would  only  be  a 
technical  interpretation  of  a  document.  We  might  have 
hoped  that,  in  the  interval  necessary  for  inquiry,  the 
men  would  resume  work,  the  advance  to  date  from  the 
beginning  if  the  facts  are  in  their  favour.  London 
would  thus  be  saved  from  the  disaster  of  a  prolonged 
strike.     But  the  situation  is  not  so  favourable  as  that. 


ART  AND  MONUMENTS. 

T  TSELESS  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  really  always  worth 
^  while  to  go  on  protesting  against  a  state  of  affairs 
that  is  admittedly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  only  con- 
tinues until  loud  enough  protest  is  made  against  it. 
On  the  death  of  every  monarch  in  this  countrv  there 
follows  a  great  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  on  a  large 
and  historic  scale  of  the  highest  artistic  expression  of 
which  as  a  nation  we  are  capable  ;  and  this  opportunity 
is  regularly  lost.  The  artistic  standard  of  our  great 
public  monuments  is  notoriously  not  the  standard  of 
cultivated  artistic  opinion,  but  of  the  common  unedu- 
cated opinion — that  is  to  say,  it  represents  the  taste  of 
the  people  who  do  not  really  care.  The  deaths  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  King  Edward,  following  each  other  within 
a  comparatively  short  time,  have  concentrated  this 
opportunity  in  an  unusual  degree  ;  and  we  may  now 
expect  an  eruption  of  bad  statues  of  King  Edward  all 
over  the  country  almost  before  the  tale  of  not  only  bad, 
but  ludicrously  bad  statues  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  com- 
plete. And  writh  the  Queen  Victoria  memorial  staring 
us  in  the  face  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace  as  an 
example  of  all  that  such  things  should  not  be,  we  must 
now  prepare  ourselves  for  a  memorial  of  King  Edward 
in  the  Green  Park  which  will  probably  only  be  less 
objectionable  because  it  will  cost  less  money  and  contain 
less  tonnage  of  masonry. 

It  must  not  be  the  least  of  the  burdens  of  the  Crown 
under  our  Constitution  that  the  King  spends  his  life 
receiving  advice;  and  it  is  certainly  one. of  its  misfor- 
tunes that  in  matters  of  art  the  advice  which  he  receives 
is  almost  invariably  bad  advice.  Why?  Why  is  it 
that  the  clever,  tactful,  and  experienced  people  about 
him — people  who  in  their  own  private  lives  and  posses- 
sions show  a  high  average  of  cultivated  artistic  taste — 
are  nearly  always  found,  in  their  official  capacity,  on  the 
wrong  side  in  matters  of  art?  Why,  although  their 
w  ives  and  daughters  are  painted  by  Sargent  or  Nichol- 
son or  Orpen,  do  they  invariably  conduct  the  Sovereign 
to  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Smithinoor  the  Cheva- 
lier D'Auber,  whose  full-length  portraits  of  the  reigning 
monarchs  will  probably  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  Academy  of  the  following  year  ?  Why,  when  a  great 
and,  unhappily,  enduring  monument  is  to  be  erected, 
is  it  entrusted  to  a  contractor  instead  of  to  an  artist? 
And  why,  when  a  new  stamp  or  a  new  coin  is  to  be 
designed,  does  it  turn  out  almost  universally  a  thing 
condemned  by  cultivated  artistic  opinion?  So  consis- 
tent a  perversity  cannot  be  due  to  chance.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately due  to  something  which  in  matters  of  art  is 
even  less  desirable  than  chance — to  that  sequence  of 
inevitable  events  which  is  expressed  by  the  word 
"official  ".  This  machinery  works  splendidly  in  other 
matters  connected  with  the  Crown,  such  as  applications 
for  social  influence,  for  the  royal  countenance  in  public 
and  charitable  enterprises,  and  in  the  foundation  and 
furtherance  of  institutions ;  but  it  works  thoroughly 
badly  in  anything  connected  with  art  and  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  And  as  the  death  of  one  monarch  is  the 
opportunity,  as  w-e  have  said,  for  an  expression  of  the 


nation's  best  in  art,  so  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  selection  and  encouragement 
OJ  w  hat  is  really  best,  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant 
public,  but  of  the  informed  and  educated  expert. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  very  invidious  thing  to  select,  let 
us  say,  a  sculptor  to  exe<  utc  a  national  memorial;  and 
doubtless  the  end  aimed  at  is  public  approval,  and  the 
selection  of  one  who  has  achieved  public  distinction. 
But  what  are  our  public  distinctions  for  artists?  In 
painting  we  have  the  academic  distinction,  which 
implies  that  a  man  has  followed  the  safe  road  all  through 
his  career,  has  faithfully  pleased  the  public  taste,  and 
used  his  skill  and  natural  endowment  to  achieve  emin- 
ence in  the  beaten  and  conventional  track.  The  same 
applies  to  sculpture,  except  that  added  to  the  academic 
distinction  there  must  be  the  commercial  one  of  having 
successfully  secured  and  carried  out  a  large  number  of 
public  contracts.  Originality,  which  is  the  life  of  art, 
is  death  to  any  public  success  of  this  kind,  and  a  man 
of  genius  is  almost  ipso  facto  excluded.  If  an  official 
statue  is  to  be  erected,  therefore,  it  is  not  one  of  our 
few  sculptors  of  original  genius  to  whom  it  is  entrusted, 
but  to  some  safe  man  of  affairs,  easily  handled  by  official 
committees,  who  will  not  let  his  own  artistic  conception 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  little  preferences  of  important 
people.  If  music  for  a  solemn  occasion  is  to  be  com- 
posed— but  no,  we  will  leave  that  alone.  If  an  official 
book  is  to  be  written  it  is  not  entrusted  to  a  writer  who 
will  make  literature  of  it,  but  to  some  safe  courtier  who 
can  be  trusted  to  say  the  right  thing  in  an  entirely  nega- 
tive way  ;  if  an  official  picture  is  to  be  painted  it  is  not 
given  to  an  artist  who  will  make  it  interesting  to  the 
world  and  posterity,  but  to  one  who,  like  the  court 
photographer,  can  be  trusted  to  deal  correctly  and 
prominently  w  ith  little  sumptuary  details  in  a  way  grati- 
fying to  the  people  for  the  moment  most  concerned. 
This,  one  may  take  it,  is  roughly  the  principle  on  which 
these  affairs  are  conducted. 

Is  it  the  best  principle  ?  One  can  see  and  readily  grant 
all  that  may  be  said  in  its  favour  ;  but  surely  its  defects 
are  extreme.  To  take  but  one  example.  For  all  the 
years  that  Queen  Alexandra,  as  Queen  and  as  Princess 
of  Wales,  was  prominently  in  the  public  life  of  this 
country,  the  nation  does  not,  to  our  knowledge,  possess 
one  portrait  of  her  by  a  painter  of  genius.  She  who 
in  all  her  public  and  private  appearances  was  always  a 
delight  to  look  upon,  and  conspicuous  for  a  quite  unique 
charm  and  beauty,  will  not  live  for  posterity  in  any  single 
canvas  which  will  either  give  any  idea  of  her  beauty  or 
of  the  genius  of  any  painter  of  the  age.  If  ever  any 
woman  should  have  been  painted  by  Mr.  Sargent,  Queen 
Alexandra  was  that  woman,  but  so  far  as  we  know  she 
never  was  painted  by  him.  Perhaps  he  was  never 
asked,  perhaps  he  w:as  asked  but  could  not  submit  him- 
self to  the  conditions  imposed  ;  we  do  not  know,  and  for 
the  immediate  purpose  it  does  not  matter.  The  point 
is  that  Queen  Alexandra  was  a  great  artistic  opportunity 
for  this  countrv,  and  an  opportunity  so  far  neglected. 
It  was  almost  the  same  with  Queen  Victoria  ;  except  for 
one  or  two  quite  early  paintings,  the  only  work  of  art 
which  will  really  convey  an  idea  of  Queen  Victoria's 
personality  and  character  to  future  generations  was  the 
quite  unofficial  lithograph  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  which  is 
far  less  a  caricature  than  a  character  study,  but  for 
which  we  mav  be  sure  he  never  had  a  sitting.  And 
it  was  the  same  with  King  Edward — a  man  of  character, 
of  a  countenance  interestingly  expressive  of  that  charac- 
ter, and  lending  himself  admirably  to  dignified  artistic 
treatment ;  but  future  generations  will  know  him  as  a 
portly  blaze  of  crude  scarlet,  pinned  and  clasped  dis- 
tractinglv  all  over  with  orders  and  ornaments,  and  a 
face  bearing  a  stereotyped  photographic  expression  from 
w  hich  all  character  and  individuality  have  been  success- 
fully eliminated.  It  is  not  thus  that  we  remember  him, 
and  it  is  not  thus  that  we  would  have  our  descendants 
think  of  him.  But  his  portraits  arc  a  fine  product  of 
the  official  method  of  dealing  with  such  matters. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which  a  modern  king 
of  England  can  really  exert  a  strong  personal  influence, 
and  it  is  a  direction  in  which  the  personal  influence  of 
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King  George  might  be  usefully  exerted     We  speak  not 
so  much  in  the  interests  of  art  and  artists  as  of  the 
public  taste.    Painting,  literature,  music,  and  sculpture 
will  always  go  their  own  way  independent  of  courtly 
patronage  or  of  public  approval,  but  that  way  can 
be  greatly  smoothed  or  roughened  for  them.  King 
Edward,  for  all  his  largeness  of  heart  and  breadth  of 
sympathy,  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  very  much  to 
encourage  the  best  in  any  of  the  arts  during  his  reign  ; 
he  left  them  alone.    Almost  the  only  exception  to  his 
comparative  indifference  to  the  arts  was  the  personal 
encouragement  which  he  and  Queen  Alexandra  gave  to 
the  proper  performance  of  W  agner  in  this  country ; 
without  that  royal  countenance  who  knows  how  long 
Covent  Garden  might  have  kept  Wagner  at  bay?  And 
as  soon  as  he  went  Wagner  was  promptly  banned  ;  con- 
sider this  season.     The  exertion  of  this  kind  of  influence, 
therefore,  is  almost  certain  to  bear  fruit ;  and  one  may 
earnestly  hope  that  King  George  will  not  allow  his 
family  to  go  down  to  posterity  only  in  the  disguise 
of  academic  portraits.     How  charming  a  portrait,  for 
example,  would  Nicholson  make  of  Princess  Mary  ;  yet 
Mr.   Nicholson,  not  having  trodden  any  beaten  track 
of  official  art,  is  not  likely  to  receive  any  such  com- 
mission through  the  advice  of  court  officials.      The  art 
of  sculpture  is  obviously   one  which  almost  entirely 
depends  for  support  on  public  and  official  commissions  ; 
there  are  admittedly  very  few  living  sculptors  of  the 
first  rank  ;  of  that  small  number  we  undoubtedly  can 
claim  one  or  two  for  our  countrymen.     We  have  Mr. 
Tweed,  who   has   proved   himself ;  and  one  or  two 
of   the   younger  generation   of    Rodin's  pupils,  who 
should  at   least  be  given  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  not  any  of  these  names  which  we  see 
in  connexion  with  national  or  royal  memorials;  and 
if  the  King,  where  his  own  preference  is  consulted, 
mistrusts  his  own  judgment,  and  if  the  official  and 
academic  judgment  is  (as  it  has  been  proved  to  be) 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  to  the  cultivated  and  informed 
opinion   in  the  country,   why   should   he   not  consult 
informally  with  a  small  committee  of  eminent,  and  yet 
quite  unacademic  artists?    It  would,  at  any  rate,  give 
a  new  point  of  view  and  shed  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject.     For  in  the  merely  official  world  one  department 
is  too  involved  with  another  to  act  independently.  Any 
new  impulse,  it  is  clear,  must  come  directly  from  the 
King  himself ;  is  it   too  much   to  hope  that  he  will 
invigorate  national  artistic  affairs  with  some  of  that 
new  life  which  he  has  already  breathed  into  other  con- 
cerns, more  important  perhaps,  but  hardly  more  in  need 
of  revival?  > 

"  TACTICS." 
By  Sir  Edward  Carsox  M.P. 

THE  cheers  with  which  the  Leader  of  the  Unionist 
party  was  greeted  when  he  gave  notice  of  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  Prime  Minister's  action  in  advising 
the  Crown  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords  demonstrated 
the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  party  in  its  opposition  to 
the  Parliament  Bill.  No  member  of  the  party  doubts 
that  the  advice  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional.  No  one 
will  hesitate  to  support  the  motion  of  the  Leader. 

"  You  knew  it  was  wrong;  you  denounced  it  as 
wrong  ;  you  said  it  was  an  outrage  on  the  Constitu- 
tion ",  said  Lord  Halsbury  at  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  and  with  that  statement  apparently  the  whole 
party  is  agreed.  And  yet  we  are  divided  into  three 
camps  ! — (1)  Those  who  think  that  this  proposition  when 
agreed  upon  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
should,  when  you  have  the  power,  vote  against  the 
Parliament  Bill  ;  (2)  those  who  think  as  a  matter  of 
Tactics  you  should  abstain  from  voting  ;  and  (3)  those 
who  prefer  to  be  the  agents  of  the  Government  to  do 
its  evil  work  (to  adopt  Lord  Milner's  phrase),  rather 
than  allow  any  interference  with  the  dignity  of  their 
order.  To  sell  your  honour  for  a  coronet  is  the  defini- 
tion of  a  puppet  peer — to  prostitute  your  honour  to  pre- 
vent another  obtaining  a  coronet  is  the  definition  of 
this  third  class.  There  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them. 


But  the  man  who  is  left  out  of  consideration,  and  yet 
the  all-important  one,  is  the  ordinary  voter  and  worker 
in  the  Unionist  ranks.  He  believed  and  believes  that 
the  party  when  they  said  and  say  that  the  action  of 
the  Government  is  illegal  and  unconstitutional  were  and 
arc  in  earnest.  He  is  prepared  to  back  the  logical 
course  that  flows  from  his  belief.  He  knows  of  no  other. 
To  him  Tactics  in  such  a  crisis  is  the  deathblow  of 
confidence  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  vote  for  what  you 
believe  to  be  wrong  a  degradation  of  public  life.  Would 
some  enthusiastic  abstainer  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say 
on  a  public  platform  to  our  keen  supporters  in  the 
country  when  the  House  of  Lords  have  probably  through 
the  votes  of  our  own  party  passed  the  Bill  !  when  they 
had  the  power  to  vote  against  it  and  did  not  do  so? 
Shall  I  reply  Tactics  !  Tactics  !  My  dear  sir,  there  is 
nothing  like  Tactics  ! 

And  am  I  to  go  on  to  announce  to  him  that  if  he  will 
only  "  wait  and  see  "  he  will  soon  understand  that  the 
enthusiasm  born  of  Tactics  is  a  faith  that  can  remove 
mountains  and  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  restora- 
tion of  our  ancient  Constitution?  My  correspondence 
shows  me  that  he  is  already  suffering — cheerful  and 
grateful  that  he  was  witnessing  a  fight  in  which  the 
passions  of  his  leaders  were  stirred  to  fight  the  unclean 
thing  to  the  end.  He  was  prepared  to  follow  to  the  end. 
He  felt  proud  of  the  advice  which  was  being  given  to 
him — he  had  educated  himself  to  believe  in  it  and  act 
upon  it.  Now  there  is  a  great  awakening  to  a  mon- 
strous delusion.  He  must  bear  the  sneers  and  insults  of 
his  Radical  mates  and  colleagues.  He  must  begin 
again  and  prepare  for  the  great  battles  of  the  future, 
looking  forward  in  hope  to  the  great  deliverance  which 
will  ultimately  ensue  for  the  triumph  of  Tactics  !  This 
is  the  clear  road  to  victory  !    "  Credat  Judaeus  Apella." 


THE  CITY. 

'"THE  City  is  still  depressed  by  forced  liquidation  and 
the  fear  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  effec- 
tive handling  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  situation  by 
Mr.  A.  Clayton  Cole,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  has  aroused  universal  admiration  in  financial 
circles,  and  the  arrangements  made  to  strengthen  that 
much-discussed  northern  institution  have  caused  wide- 
spread satisfaction  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  depreciation  in  value  of  gilt-edged 
securities  and  real  estate  has  affected  other  institutions 
besides  the  Birkbeck  and  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank. 
This  remark  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  big  joint 
stock  banks,  which  have  all  regularly  written  off  the  de- 
preciation of  their  securities  ;  they  are  in  an  absolutely 
sound  condition,  and  are  quite  capable  of  meeting  any 
possible  external  contingency,  under  the  resourceful 
presidency  of  Mr.  Clayton  Cole.  Fundamentally  con- 
ditions arc  good  :  money  is  cheap,  and  the  trade  out- 
look most  encouraging  ;  but  there  are  probably  a  few 
\\  eak  spots  in  the  outworks  of  the  financial  edifice  which 
may  necessitate  further  realisation  of  investments. 

In  these  circumstances  the  stock  markets  naturally 
lack  support.  Speculative  purchases  have  been  reduced 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  and  holders  of  large  funds  for 
investment  such  as  the  insurance  companies  and  big 
underwriting  firms  have  no  need  to  come  to  the 
Exchange  for  stocks,  because  large  blocks  are  being 
offered  to  them  privately.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
"  markings  "  of  business  done  recorded  in  the  Official 
List  show  s  that  the  unavoidable  sales  of  stock  are  being 
conducted  in  a  most  discreet  manner ;  for  practically 
the  only  support  which  reaches  the  market  comes  from 
small  investors  attracted  by  the  low  prices  now  ruling. 
The  home  railway  department  has  had  the  additional 
menace  <>l  labour  disturbances  to  contend  with,  together 
with  liquidation  in  connexion  with  the  last  fortnightly 
settlement.  The  dividends  declared  by  the  Great 
Western  and  London  and  North  Western  Railways 
were  fully  in  accordance  with  reasonable  expectations, 
but  in  these  cases,  as  in  other  recent  occasions, ,  the 
announcements  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  further 
offering  of  stock.     The  yields  on  the  majority  of  junior 
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railway  stocks  are  attractive  now,  and  investors  with 
ready  cash  arc  not  likely  to  regret  present  purchases  in 
the  long  run,  but  in  the  uncertain  conditions  prevail- 
ing a  good  deal  of  courage  is  needed  to  induce  buying 

orders. 

In  Wall  Street  the  bears  have  become  more  active 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  disappointing  cotton  crop  report, 
unsatisfactory  railroad  revenue  statements,  rumours  of 
a  large  bull  operator  being  in  difficulties,  and  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trusts.  Business  in  Americans  on  this  side, 
however,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  an  immediate  revival  of  interest.  Canadian  Pacifies 
have  slipped  back  in  New  York,  and  although  Berlin 
came  in  a  buyer  at  the  reduced  level,  the  tendency  is 
still  downward.  Grand  Trunks  record  a  remarkable 
traffic  increase  of  ,£127,000  for  the  last  ten  days  of  July, 
comparing  with  a  decrease  of  £92,000  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  a  year  ago  when  the  strike  was  in 
progress.  Quotations,  however,  did  not  obtain  full 
benefit  from  the  figures  owing  to  delay  in  their  receipt 
from  the  other  side. 

The  Mexican  Railway's  June  statement  was  unex- 
pectedly good.  A  gross  decrease  of  $34,900  for  the 
month  worked  out  at  a  net  increase  of  $18,500  owing 
to  a  saving  of  $53,400  in  expenses.  The  net  increase 
reported  for  the  half-year  is  $178,700,  or  about  £18,000. 
The  company  has  also  a  saving  of  £1666  on  suspense 
account  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  an  extra 
£1800  brought  forward;  so  that  there  is  £21,500  more 
available  for  dividend.  Therefore,  instead  of  £  per 
cent.,  paid  for  the  first  half  of  19 10,  it  could  pay  2 J  per 
cent.,  and  although  the  directors  may  not  divide  their 
funds  up  to  the  hilt,  the  ordinary  stock  is  certainly  not 
dear.  The  prospect  of  the  current  half-year,  however, 
is  hardly  so  good,  and  consequently  the'  quotation  has 
not  responded.  A  poor  traffic  return  on  Thursday  quite 
counteracted  the  effect  of  Wednesday's  revenue  figures. 

Mining  markets  have  been  almost  featureless 
and  rubber  and  oil  shares  devoid  of  interest. 
The  Maikop  Oil  and  Petroleum  Producers  Com- 
pany is  the  latest  company  in  the  market  for  fresh 
capital ;  Maikop  Spies  directors  report  the  incur- 
sion of  water  in  their  only  productive  well,  and  Maikop 
Victory  has  had  another  fire.  But  these  are  only 
incidents  in  the  oil  industry,  and  prices  are  so  inanimate 
that  they  are  scarcely  affected  by  any  news.  Marconi 
Wireless  shares  have  resumed  their  upward  movement, 
in  anticipation  of  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  Post  Office  authorities. 


AX  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  FRENCH  EDUCATION. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

'"THE  report  lately  published  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  Secondary  and  University  Education  in 
France  *  is  highly  interesting  reading  for  a  Frenchman. 
First  of  all,  he  finds — as  is  invariably  the  case — that 
he  is  very  insufficiently  informed  of  what  he  is  supposed 
to  know,  and  gathers  from  the  solid,  well-digested 
volume  a  great  many  useful  facts  about  which  he  had 
only  vague  notions  ;  in  the  second  place  he  meets  a  point 
of  view  startlingly  different  from  his  own  which  obliges 
him  to  reconsider  various  issues  of  importance  and  acts 
as  a  tonic  on  his  drowsy  judgment.  Indeed  Englishmen 
may  derive  less  benefit  from  these  pages,  full  and  precise 
though  they  be.  Parliamentary  reports  are  nearly- 
related  to  diplomatic  exposes ;  they  are  studiedly  im- 
personal—being frequently  drawn  up  by  several  authors 
—and  their  courtesy  of  tone  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  I 
really  believe  that  less  dispassionate  documents,  even  if 
they  were  occasionally  inaccurate,  could  be  more  enlight- 
ening. But  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  realise  more 
than  ever,  after  reading  this  suggestive  report,  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  strive  after  finality  in  educational 
subjects,  hanging  as  they  do  on  the  nicest  moral  and 
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social  issues  on  one  side,  and  nc\cr  to  be  dissociated,  on 

the  other,  from  numberless  statements  of  facts  which 
ten  men's  lives  would  nut  be  sufficient  to  \crily.  I  will 
therefore  limit  myself  to  a  few  reflections  on  the  late 
changes  in  school  life  and  in  the  academic  curricula 
which  seem  to  have  chiefly  arrested  the  authors  of  the 

report. 

A  real  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty 
years  in  the  life  of  French  schoolboys.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  boys  used  not  to  be  happy  in  the  Ken  s  :  the  authors 
ol  the  Report  have  quoted  two  or  three  documents 
w  ritlcn  by  sufferers  ;  they  might  have  quoted  thousands. 
The  lycee  was  invariably  placed  in  a  town,  frequently  in 
musty  monastic  buildings  confiscated  at  the  Revolution, 
and  often  terribly  cramped  for  space.  The  regulations 
devised  by  Napoleon  were  purely  military.  The  boys 
were  not  shut  in,  they  were  imprisoned  with  inferior 
ushers  who  treated  them  as  corporals  would  treat 
soldiers.  The  professors  never  lived  in  those  barracks ; 
and  their  natural  impulse  was,  even  more  than  to-day, 
to  leave  the  place  the  moment  their  class  was  over.  The 
headmaster  was  merely  a  flywheel  constantly  changed, 
without  anybody  noticing  any  difference  :  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  had  the  least  influence  on  the  tone  of  the 
school,  and  morality  was  what  it  could  be  in  such 
circumstances. 

The  Englishmen  who  now  revisit  those  scenes  of 
youthful  misery  are  glad  to  find  considerable  improve- 
ment. A  great  many  of  the  lycees  have  been  rebuilt — 
some  of  them,  like  the  Lycee  Lakanal,  for  example — at 
a  convenient  distance  from  towns,  the  discipline  is  less 
strict,  the  boys  are  no  longer  marched  in  silence  from 
one  place  to  another  ;  though  there  is  still  little  com- 
munication between  masters  and  boys,  their  intercourse 
is  friendly  ;  the  proviseurs  have  more  freedom  than  they 
had,  and  the  deadly  uniformity  of  yore  is  giving  way 
to  more  human  methods. 

All  this  is  good  news  to  Englishmen  who  may  as 
boys  have  heard  with  horror  of  the  regime  they  were 
mercifully  spared.  Their  gratification  must  be 
especially  great  at  finding  that  the  tendency  in  the  re- 
modelling of  French  schools  has  been  to  go  on  English 
lines,  and  that  a  few  very  successful  establishments 
like  the  Ecole  des  Roches  and  the  College  de  Normandie 
are  copied  from  English  schools  and  partly  employ  an 
English  staff.  Also,  and  I  might  say  above  all,  that 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  sports  considered  from 
the  moral  standpoint  and  that  there  is  hardly  any  lycee 
without  its  athletic  society.  The  authors  of  the  Report 
lay  constant  stress  on  this  entirely  new  development  in 
French  education. 

All  this  is  very  well  :  it  must  be  a  cause  of  satisfaction 
to  every  Frenchman  that  the  lycees  are  no  longer  gaols, 
and  that  the  boys  in  them  do  something  more  lively 
than  their  old  convicts'  walk  arm  in  arm  round  a  dingy 
courtyard.  But  I  notice  throughout  the  Report  an 
almost  unbounded  and  perhaps  not  altogether  en- 
lightened admiration — as  only  Parisian  schools  seem  to 
have  been  visited — of  the  lycee  professor  as  compared 
with  his  athletic  confrere  in  England,  and  of  the  brilliant 
Parisian  schoolboy  as  contrasted  with  the  mere  vital 
energy  of  his  British  counterpart.  The  Report  implies 
all  the  time  that  sports  are  having  the  lion's  share  in 
England  and  that  it  is  a  great  pity.  Insistence  on  this 
point  is  so  marked  that  one  has  to  remember  the  many 
Englishmen  one  has  met  upon  whom  liberal  culture  has 
left  its  charming  and  ineffaceable  trace. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there  is  something  danger- 
ously intrusive  in  sports,  that  you  know  where  you  begin 
but  cannot  foresee  where  you  will  stop  on  this  field. 
Horse-racing  is  no  invaluable  acquisition  in  any  country, 
and  the  excitement  round  a  playground  is  unpleasantly 
akin  to  that  round  the  race-course.  The  least  experi- 
ence is  enough  to  show  that  a  boy  loses  a  great  deal 
when  his  mind  grows  too  much  interested  in  sporting 
specialisation  :  he  becomes  at  once  an  inferior  type. 
Exercise  no  doubt  is  indispensable,  and  the  names  of 
dozens  of  English  games  testify  that  the  French  have 
always  been  fond  of  it  (you  cannot  open  a  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  book  without  abundant  refer- 
ences to  physical  skill  and  gracefulness),  but  we  did  very 
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well  in  my  old  school  on  fives,  and  prisoner's  bars  ;  in 
winter  on  a  roughish  game  we  played  with  clubs  and 
a  ball,  and  in  summer  on  swimming.  Even  in  the  worst 
periods  the  lycee  boys  preserved  a  taste  for  fencing, 
and  I  believe  they  were  drilled  regularly  ;  at  all  events, 
when  they  left  school  such  of  them  as  became  soldiers 
were  soon  capable  of  covering  the  long  distances  for 
which  the  line  regiments  have  always  been  famous,  and 
the  rest  had  generally  energy  enough  to  follow  a  dog 
through  long  shooting  days.  Sports  or  no  sports, 
before  the  invasion  of  alcoholism  and  industrialism  the 
French  were  an  able-bodied  nation.  The  authors  of 
the  Report  show  considerable  reserve  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  sporting  enthusiasm  in  France,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  imitate  their  courtesy.  M.  Demolins  and 
his  adherents  did  not  want  only  to  make  the  French 
boy  more  robust  and  his  life  more  enjoyable  when  they 
tried  to  naturalise  English  habits  in  their  schools  :  they 
wanted  to  spread  the  virtues  of  bravery,  endurance, 
honour,  etc.,  which  formed  their  English  beau  ideal; 
above  all  they  wanted  the  French  boy  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  self-reliance  and  initiative  which  they 
thought  were  made  more  necessary  by  the  modern 
economic  development.  How  far  have  they  been 
successful?  Do  they  still  believe  in  the  wonderful 
effects  of  football,  or  has  it  dawned  upon  them  that  the 
flaw  in  the  modern  French  boy  is  elsewhere,  that  an  only 
child  will  run  great  risks  of  always  being  selfish — even 
if  he  is  a  champion — and  that  his  energies  will  be  mostly 
devoted  to  his  pleasures? 

It  is  impossible  to  read  history  and  to  retain  much 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  sports.  The  Englishman's  cool 
contempt  of  danger  finds  vent  in  rough  games  ;  it  is  not 
created  by  them.  French  energy  was  at  its  highest 
when  the  women  knew  no  other  exercise  than  the  dance 
and  passed  their  lives  in  Sedan  chairs.  Health  is  neces- 
sary for  mental  energy  of  any  kind,  but  the  energy  of  a 
cricketer  is  only  a  very  small  aspect  of  the  power  of  a 
man. 

Of  course,  a  Parliamentary  Report  cannot  be  a  philo- 
sophical treatise,  and  its  readers  want  it  above  all  to 
supply  correct  information  on  a  definite  subject,  but  it  is 
certainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  allusion  in  the 
volume  we  have  in  hand  to  the  widespread  anxiety 
among  the  best  Frenchmen  about  the  moral  basis  of 
education  as  provided  by  the  State.*  It  is  also  singular 
that  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton,  whose  catholicity  of 
interest  is  evident,  did  not  take  the  least  notice  of  any 
Catholic  secondary  school.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit 
in  1902  the  population  of  the  Catholic  schools  was 
numerically  equal  and  socially  superior  to  that  of  the 
State  establishments,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  treated 
them  as  non-existent.  They  have  one  admirable  trait 
which  is  precisely  the  one  desiderated  by  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  in  the  lyc^es,  viz.  the  constant  communication 
of  the  masters — almost  invariably  resident — with  the 
boys,  and  a  plain  statement  of  their  weak  sides  by  so 
fair  and  competent  a  judge  would  be  of  invaluable 
service  to  those  who  strive  to  improve  them. 

I  have  but  little  space  left  for  the  other  side  of  French 
education,  which  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  authors  of  the  Report,  that  is  to  say,  the  state  of 
culture  in  the  French  schools.  Here  again  the  Report 
is  not  sufficiently  critical.  It  describes  at  great  length 
and  with  admirable  lucidity — we  ought  not  to  forget  its 
sustained  excellence  in  a  great  many  points — the  new 
curriculum  framed  in  1902  and  now  in  full  operation,  but 
it  does  not  attempt  any  criticism  of  it.  Mr.  Cloudesley 
Brereton  records  various  visits  to  classes  of  history, 
mathematics,  French  and  modern  languages — almost 
exclusively  in  Parisian  lycees,  which  was  a  mistake — 
and  his  impression  is  uniform.  The  French  boy  is  better 
taught  than  his  English  comrade,  he  assimilates  more 
quickly,  and  his  rendering  of  the  instruction  he  receives 
is  brilliant,  intelligent,  reasoned,  and  facile.    The  notes 

_*  Mr.  James  Oliphant  regrets  that  the  Professors  of  Morals  in 
girls'  schools  have  to  treat  the  questions  of  God  and  a  future  life 
(page  427),  but  as  he  states  that  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  parents 
(of  any  denomination)  wish  religion  to  be  taught  to  their  children 
he  need  fear  no  excess.  Besides,  philosophy,  even  in  girls'  schools, 
is  much  more  often  critical  than  dogmatic. 


printed  in  the  Report  revert  incessantly  to  what  have 
long  been  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  French  :  rapid 
generalisation,  the  power  of  seeing  the  parts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole,  easy  and  elegant  wording. 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  tickle  the  national  pride 
of  a  Frenchman  than  those  technical  memoranda.  But 
the  question  is  whether  those  birth-rights  of  the  historic 
Frenchman  are  not  endangered  by  the  very  programmes 
of  1902,  which  fill  nearly  the  whole  volume.  On 
page  232  it  is  stated  that  the  reform  embodied  in  these 
programmes  "  meant,  if  anything,  a  sacrifice  of  the 
literary  qualities  of  style  in  the  case  of  many  boys  to 
what  may  be  called  the  business  necessities  and  the 
realities  of  life.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  brought 
up  in  the  old  French  traditions  should  resent  the 
sacrifice.  The  questions  raised  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  national  education  ". 

They  are  indeed,'  and  they  ought  to  interest  foreigners 
who  realise  that  the  qualities  of  a  nation  are,  after  all, 
the  possession  of  all  mankind  as  much  as  that  of  the 
natives  more  immediately  concerned.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Report  had  been  published  a  few  months  later 
the  authors  would  have  devoted  a  few  pages  to  the 
immense  movement  of  protest  against  the  wholesale 
democratisation  of  French  education,  a  protest  initiated 
by  lycee  professors  and  taken  up  by  practically  all  the 
intelligent  portions  of  society,  including  recently  not 
only  the  French  Academy  and  the  Societe  des  Gens  de 
Lettres,  but  even  scientific  bodies. 

The  rapid  substitution  of  a  scientific  for  a  literary 
syllabus  is  a  danger  which  may  be  averted,  but  which 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  France  has  always  been 
rich  enough,  and  she  managed  to  find  very  practical  men 
at  the  time  of  her  great  colonial  and  commercial  expan- 
sion in  the  eighteenth  century  without  modifying  her 
educational  methods.  The  commercial  and  political 
history  of  England  would  also  demonstrate  that  Oxford 
has  never  been  in  the  way  of  the  City,  on  the  contrary. 
The  Frenchman  in  the  days  when  he  was  not  so  often 
an  only  child  was  naturally  active  and  above  all 
ambitious.  Give  him  intelligence  assisted  by  a  congenial 
culture,  he  did  very  tolerably  in  every  department  of 
human  activity.  What  shall  we  gain  by  being  told  from 
infancy  that  success  means  money  and  that  a  mercantile 
way  of  life  is  the  high  road  to  happiness?  We  do  meet 
sometimes  already  the  young  Frenchman  who  affects 
positive  views  on  every  subject.  Luckily,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  he  is  only  a  pretender,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  national  temperament  will  survive  this  as  it  has 
survived  so  many  other  crises.  But  it  is  only  by  great 
vigilance  that  the  materialistic  and  coarsely  democratic 
wave  can  be  kept  within  its  channel,  and  intelligent  men 
like  those  who  have  been  employed  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Report  ought  not  to  connive  at  an  obviously  inferior 
propagandism,  even  from  motives  of  international 
courtesy. 

However,  I  know  that  the  risk  of  unfairness  is  worse 
than  that  of  exaggerated  reticence,  and  the  Report 
remains  on  the  whole  a  model  of  its  kind. 


A  THEATRICAL  LETTER-BAG— II. 
I. 

The  Commercial  Theatre  W. 

My  Dear  Gibus, — Do  not  be  surprised.  I  have  a! 
proposition  to  make.  I  think  it  is  time  we  did  some- 
thing' about  this  repertory  nuisance.  I  am  beginning  to 
think  we  should  not  be  too  confident  of  ourselves.  After 
all,  who  knows  really  what  the  public  wants?  I  have 
just  been  compelled  to  get  another  reader.  Every  play 
but  one  recommended  by  the  last  idiot  has  failed.  The 
public  are  getting  completely  demoralised.  They  seem 
to  go  for  plays  as  plays  ;  even  the  brightest  "  stars  "  are 
not  safe  to  draw.  I  believe  these  repertory  fellows  are 
doing  more  mischief  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  They 
have  unsettled  people's  minds,  so  that  many  to-day 
hardly  know  what  it  is  they  -want;  and  there  are  any 
number  of  playgoers  who  affect  to  despise  a  good  whole~ 
some  play  by  one  of  our  regular  writers. 
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My  proposition  is  that  wo  boat  those  nu  n  at  their  own 
game.  1  am  going  to  start  a  repertory  theatre  of  my 
own,  am!  1  want  yon  to  come  in  and  help.  You  alw  ays 
know  more  about  plays  than  I  did  ;  and  you  have  always 
professed,  at  any  rate,  to  understand  the  "new" 
drama.  I  do  not  expect  my  proposition  to  pay  ;  but  it 
will  muzzle  the  opposition  critics  and  puzzle  the  intel- 
lectuals who  preach  at  the  ordinary  man  till  he  is 
ashamed  to  come  to  a  decent  theatre  that  he  really  likes. 

Do  not  make  any  mistake.  I  am  going  to  do  the 
thing  thoroughly.  I  am  not  merely  following  Q.,  who 
talked  high  art  and  repertory  ;  and  then,  at  the  last 
moment,  quietly  opened  his  theatre  on  the  long-run 
system.  It  was  a  clever  dodge.  There  are  still  quite 
a  number  of  people  who  imagine  even  now  that  there 
is  something  high-class  and  artistic  about  his  theatre 
in  the  Corn  Exchange.  But  you  cannot  play  a  game 
like  that  twice  over.  They  are  trying  to  do  it,  I  notice, 
at  the  "  Soho  ",  but  the  thing  was  really  too  obvious. 
To  open  with  a  topical  farce  by  the  author  of  "  The  Man 
Who  Sat  on  the  Butter  "  was  brazen.  Even  the 
dramatic  critics  saw  through  it. 

No  :  I  am  going  the  whole  way  this  time.  I  shall 
begin  by  being  interviewed.  I  shall  come  into  the 
public  eye  as  the  champion  of  repertory.  I  shall  bring 
the  new  men  about  me  like  flies.  I  shall  stage  their 
plays  at  the  "  Martin  ",  and  spare  no  expense.  Either 
I  shall  discredit  the  whole  movement,  or  I  shall  lead  it 
to  victory.  I  feel  like  King  Richard  II.  when  he  faced 
the  rebels  on  Blackheath  :  "  Follow  me  !  I  will  be  your 
leader  ".  (You  should  read  this  :  it  is  in  the  "  British 
Boys'  Encyclopaedia  ",  p.  234.) 

Let  me  hear  what  you  think  of  my  idea  ;  but  do  not 
attempt  to  dissuade  me.    I  am  determined. 

Yours  ever  sincerely, 

BOXOFFICE. 

II. 

The  Principal  Theatre  of  Varieties  W. 
My  Dear  Boxoffice, — Your  scheme  is  worthy  of  you. 
I  myself,  as  a  plain  business  man,  am  already  coquetting 
with  the  new  men.  You  will  probably  have  noticed  that 
I  ha\;e  had  here  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  intellectuals — 
for  the  first  time  in  vaudeville  ;  and  it  is  already  a  rule 
with  me  alwavs  to  have  at  least  one  brainy  turn  in  the 
bill. 

Of  course  there 'is  no  money  to  be  made  out  of  reper- 
tory yet  :  so  I  warn  you  not  to  fall  between  two  stools. 
I  am  advising  you  now  as  a  friend  ;  and  my  advice  is 
of  the  devil.  I  am  at  heart  a  repertory  man  myself,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  time  will  come  when  you  and 
your  like  will  be  an  extinct  species.  In  those  days  I 
shall  come  back  to  the  legitimate  drama.  Meantime  you 
may  put  off  the  evil  season  and  hit  the  repertory  move- 
ment pretty  hard  by  forcing  it  on  prematurely.  Your 
best  policy  is  to  "  dish  "  the  movement.  Get  the  mast  ad- 
vanced type  of  play  you  can  ;  encourage  your  authors  to 
surpass  themselves  in  their  own  line.  The  thing  done  on 
a  big  scale,  with  all  the  unpopular  elements  exaggerated, 
will  miserably  fail ;  and  may  bring  about  a  reaction. 
Give  them  the  stuff  neat,  and  as  strong  as  you  can  get  it. 

Personally,  I  refuse  to  touch  the  business  with  a  pitch- 
fork. The  only  refuge  for  a  manager  with  a  conscience 
to-day  is  in  vaudeville  ;  and  in  vaudeville  1  remain  till 
plays  and  times  are  better.  But  let  me  know  how  you 
get  on. 

I  am  always  yours  sincerely, 

Gibus. 

III. 

The  Commercial  Theatre  W. 
My  Dear  Gibus, — Everything  is  going  splendidly. 
I  have  already  secured  three  plays — the  most  modern 
plays  that  have  ever  been  written.  Repertory  is  going 
to  kill  itself  by  over-indulgence.  You  saw  my  "inter- 
view "  in  the  "  Courier  "?  "A  good  thing,  but  not  a 
play — that  is  exactly  the  good  thing  I  am  after."  I- 
have  been  taken  at  my  word.  Quintus  Maximus  has 
surpassed  himself.  His  play  is  about  everything.  It 
has,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  neither  beginning  nor 


end.  He  <  alls  it  a  "  debate  ".  I  know  something  about 
debates.  This  is  a  debate  without  a  chairman,  or  a 
motion,  or  a  subject  of  discussion,  or  a  vote  at  the  end. 
My  reader,  who  is  an  intelle.  tual— I  am  sick  of  the  old 
sort — says  that  this  play  is  not  really  a  now  composition 
at  all.  He  says  it  is  a  collection  of  old  notes  and 
sketches  for  previous  plays.  He  says  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  author  to  produce  it.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very  thing 
1  want. 

The  second  of  my  plays  is  by  your  own  enfant  terrible 
(first  time  in  vaudeville).  I  cannot  understand  a  word 
of  this  play  ;  but  I  think  it  will  do.  It  is  about  a  whole- 
sale draper  who  is  tired  of  women.  So  he  becomes  a 
Mohammedan  and  marries  four  wives.  When  I  had 
finished  reading  it  I  hurried  off  to  the  National  Liberal 
Club  to  find  out  whether  it  was  I  or  the  author  who  was 
mad.  I  discovered  almost  immediately  that  it  was 
the  author. 

My  third  play  is  "  Solitary  Confinement  "  by  the 
author  of  "  Strike  ".  It  is  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
enterprise — three  hours'  concentrated  miser}'.  By  the 
way,  I  nearly  spoiled  everything  by  attempting  to  paint 
the  lily.  There  is  in  this  play  a  miserable  wretch  who 
jumps  cut  of  a  window  rather  than  be  taken  up  by  the 
police.  I  suggested  to  the  author  that  at  this  point  we 
should  introduce  a  kinematograph  film  of  the  suicide.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  fitting  climax  to  the  evening's 
amusement.  To  my  surprise  the  author  was  furious. 
He  seemed  to  think  it  reflected  upon  his  work  in  some 
unimaginable  way.  I  saw  that  somehow  I  had  offended 
his  artistic  sensibility,  and  I  apologised  immediately.  I 
said  I  was  sorry  to  have  suggested  the  film  !  that  obvi- 
ously his  work  was  quite  good  enough  without  it ;  in 
fact  that  his  work  was  a  triumph  of  kinematography 
in  itself.  This  made  him  worse.  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  leave  his  work  in  my 
hands. 

I  rely  upon  these  three  plays  for  the  business  in  hand  ; 
but  my  scheme  does  not  end  here.  For  one  thing,  I 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  "  Martin  "  at  a  loss  for  the 
whole  of  the  season.  Also  I  want  to  show  up  these 
modern  fellows  by  contrast  with  the.  safe  and  whole- 
some playwrights  of  yesterday.  I  shall  revive  the  old 
costume  comedy  "  Sadler's  Wells  ",  by  the  captain  and 
father  of  us  all  ;  and  I  shall  fill  the  chest  at  Christmas 
with  a  revival  of  "  Sentimental  Peter  ".  Whatever  the 
intellectuals  may  say,  the  author  of  "  Sentimental 
Peter"  is  still  unbeaten.  I  hear  that  in  Oxford  a  year 
or  so  ago  there  were  Sentimental  Peter  Societies  and 
Wendy  Clubs  by  the  score.  They  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Balliol  College,  which,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  the  most  advanced  and  fearless  centre  of  learning  in 
the  world. 

I  am  yours  ever  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 

IV. 

The  Principal  Theatre  of  Varieties  W. 

My  Dear  Gibus, — I  have  watched  your  scheme  from 
incubation  to  maturity  with  immense  delight.  Now  it 
is  all  over  I  suppose  you  are  asking  yourself  whether, 
from  your  point  of  view,  it  was  worth  while.  Person- 
ally I  think  it  was.  The  intellectuals  have  had  their 
show,  and  have  failed  to  do  anything  very  much  with 
it.  You  have  lost  a  little  money  ;  but  you  have  gained 
all  the  credit  which  the  repertory  men  have  lost.  For 
the  amusement  you  have  incidentally  given  me  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough.  Your  own  sensations  must  have 
been  delightful.  Hew  does  it  feel  to  be  praised  by 
certain  critics  who  shall  be  nameless?  Yes:  it  was 
worth  doing.  You  have  mystified  many  ;  delighted  a 
few  ;  disappointed  more  ;  and  now  you  may  peacefully 
retire,  little  the  worse  for  the  adventure.  Also  you  have 
in  your  ignorance  produced  one  or  two  really  good  plays. 
I  know  something  about  plays.  That  w  as  why  I  came 
out  of  the  business.  You  do  not  know  the  good  things 
you  have  done.  I  w  ill  admit  to  your  credit  that  you  did 
them  with  the  worst  possible  motives. 

I  hope  some  day  you  will  try  again.  If  _\ou  have  not 
killed  the  movement  by  your  season  at  the  "  Martin  ", 
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the  thing  cannot  be  done.  In  fact,  some  day  it  may 
actually  pay  to  run  this  idea  on  a  business  footing. 
When  that  day  comes  I  shall  return  to  the  legitimate 
drama,  and  manage  the  "  Martin  "  for  you  on  the  most 
approved  repertory  lines. 

Yours  always  sincerely, 

Gibus. 

MARTYRDOM  WITH  HOME-COMFORTS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

AT  the  present  time  it  is  commonly  held  that  we  have 
amongst  us  many  great  composers,  but  no  single 
great  composer.  At  least  there  are  considerable  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  those  who  never  by  any  chance 
write  music,  and  never  miss  a  chance  of  writing  about 
it,  as  to  who  may  be  the  greatest  of  all  our  great  com- 
posers. These  critics  are  unanimous  in  selecting  Elgar 
as  their  man  ;  one  is  absolutely  unanimous,  all  by  him- 
self, in  awarding  the  place  to  Professor  Sir  Charles  V. 
Stanford  ;  while  the  rest  of  us  have  no  especial  hero  and 
content  ourselves  with  rubbing  our  own  stomachs  and 
patting  one  anothers'  backs  and  rejoicing  more  or  less 
openly  in  the  thought  that  at  length  we  are  again  be- 
come in  a  general  way  a  great  and  glorious  musical 
people. 

The  task  of  making  a  sort  of  Heracles'  choice  preyed 
on  my  mind  for  some  time.  It  was  melancholy  to  realise 
that  I  could  not  feel  as  the  three  feel,  and  as  the  one 
feels,  that  I  had  resolutely  chosen  Virtue  and  scornfully 
rejected  Pleasure,  that  I  had  not  deliberately,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  gods,  taken  unto  me  music  that  gave 
me  no  delight — taken  it  because  it  was  right  and  re- 
spectable or  Academic — and  spurned  the  music  which 
simply  pleased  my  ear  and  filled  my  soul  with  joy.  In 
the  end  weakness  prevailed  over  strength  :  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  live  with  Granville  Ban- 
tock,  with  Holbrooke  and  with  Delius  than  to  seek  the 
austere  companionship  of  such  barren  persons  as  Stan- 
ford and  Elgar.  I  could  not  accept  Stanford  merely 
because  the  critic  of  the  "Times  "  told  me  to  do  so. 
Neither  was  the  favour  of  provincial  festival  committees 
a  recommendation,  to  me,  of  Elgar ;  for  those  commit- 
tees are  mainly  made  up  of  country  bumpkins  with  an 
eye  on  getting  money  for  their  local  charities.  They 
seldom  or  never  know  aught  of  art  :  they  only  want  to 
get  money  for  these  charities.  The  money  is  not  used 
for  artistic  purposes  :  it  is  given  to  chanties — thus  the 
brave  committeemen  need  give  nothing. 

But,  though  it  may  be  with  a  sense  of  delicious  rest- 
ful ness  that  one  gives  up  the  struggle  to  like  drab, 
dreary,  unmelodious,  unharmonious  Virtue — of  the 
schools  (Stanford)  or  of  the  chapel  and  hospital  (Elgar) 
— yet  the  question  still  haunts  one  :  Who  is  our  great 
composer?  and  the  fact  of  having  left  unanswered  the 
question  leaves  one  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  duty 
shirked.  .So,  to  rid  myself  of  the  gnawings  of  con- 
science I  ha\'e  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  we  have 
no  great  composer  at  all,  and  that  neither  this  country 
nor  this  age  is  likely  to  bring  one  forth.  It  is  a  most 
melancholy,  miserable  conclusion,  but  no  one  who 
seriously  faces  the  facts  can  avoid  it. 

First  of  all  let  me  remark  that  no  particular  shame 
seems  to  me  to  attach  to  our  being  without  a  composer 
of  the  first,  or  even  of  the  fifth,  rank.  Plenty  of  epochs 
have  on  <")uite  well  without  firstrate  musicians  :  men 
ate  and  drank,  married,  were  happy  or  miserable  and 
died  ;  and  the  old  green  world  rolled  on  its  way  amongst 
the  stars  just  as  it  did  in  the  splendid  period  that  opened 
with  Bach  and  closed  with  Wagner.  Yet,  granting  a 
musical  giant  to  be  highly  desirable  as  a  credit  to  a 
nation  and  the  bringer  of  added  joys  to  life,  let  me 
expound  briefly  why  I  think  we  will  have  to  go  without 
one.  "Heine  confessed",  says  Professor  Edward 
Dowden,  "  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  ^reat  poets,  sound 
and  integral,  proper  to  an  age  of  faith."  The  age  of 
Heine  was  the  dawn  of  our  to-day  :  our  age  assuredly 
is  not  an  age  of  faith.  I  do  not  mean  religious  faith  : 
religion  docs  not  necessarily  form  any  part  of  the 
faith  that  enables  men  to  dream  of  art-masterworks 


and  to  realise  their  dreams.  The  sort  of  faith  I  mean  is 
the  faith  of  the  Greeks,  the  faith  men  hold  in  them- 
selves as  artists,  faith  in  their  artistic  impulses  and  in- 
tuitions. The  creative  men  of  old,  if  they  would  not 
have  gone  cheerfully  to  the  stake  for  the  faith  which 
was  their  art,  certainly  would  have  starved  for  it,  and 
often  did.  The  energy  divine  worked  so  fiercely  in  their 
souls  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  let  it  loose  in  the 
shape  of  art;  Cui  bono?  never  occurred  to  them;  they 
were  the  helpless,  though  not  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments, of  an  instinct  that  amounted  to  a  consuming 
passion. 

Consider  the  case  of  Bach.  He  lived  sixty-five  years 
in  obscure  comfort ;  his  reputation  as  a  performer  stood 
so  high  that  he  might  have  spent  his  days  in  brilliant 
luxury,  the  idol  of  dukes  and  duchesses  and  kings  and 
queens  ;  but  his  creative  instinct  was  irresistible  and  left 
him  no  option  but  to  toil  at  his  organ-playing  and  teach- 
ing for  a  livelihood,  pouring  forth  the  while  floods  of 
glorious  music,  the  bulk  of  which  cannot  have  been 
appreciated  at  anything  resembling  its  true  value  since 
it  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Mozart  almost 
forgot  to  earn  his  bread  so  absorbed  was  he  in  com- 
posing music  which  many  could  not  understand  at  all 
and  only  a  few  knew  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  Beet- 
hoven, one  of  the  most  successful  of  composers  in  the 
worldly  sense,  during  his  earlier  years,  deliberately 
"  took  the  new  road  " — gave  up  writing  the  kind  of 
music  his  patrons  liked  and  paid  for  and  sent  forth  stuff 
that  puzzled  his  most  fervent  admirers  and  outraged 
the  tenderest  feelings  of  many  estimable  musicians. 
Romberg  stamped  on  the  parts  of  his  middle  period 
quartets  ;  and  goodness  only  knows  what  he  would  have 
done  to  the  posthumous  ones  ;  the  London  Philharmonic 
in  giving  an  order  for  a  symphony  requested  that  it 
should  be  in  his  earlier  manner  and  Beethoven  swore  he 
had  kicked  the  messenger  downstairs.  There  was  no 
earthly,  or  at  any  rate  worldly,  reason  why  Schubert 
should  have  written  so  much  music  which  neither 
he  nor  his  friends  ever  heard  played  ;  it  seemed  sheer 
madness  for  Wagner,  after  the  striking  success  of 
"  Rienzi  ",  to  proceed  to  the  creation  of  music  even 
harder  to  understand  than  the  "Dutchman",  which 
few  could  tolerate. 

These  facts  are  familiar  enough  to  all  the  world,  yet 
how  many  of  us  have  drawn  from  them  the  lesson  they 
teach — preach  indeed  and  shout  aloud?  The  lesson  is 
that  in  music  those  who  would  be  great  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  price,  and  to  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
there  must  be  absolute,  unshakeable  confidence  in  one's 
genius  and  complete  assurance  regarding  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  fruits  of  that  genius.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  composers  who  had  luck  or  business  talent — 
Handel,  Weber,  Haydn — the  mighty  inventors  have  had 
to  endure  a  degree  of  martyrdom  of  one  kind  or  another. 

To-day  doubt  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  souls  of 
all  the  candidates  for  musical  fame.  They  are  not 
"  sound  and  integral,  proper  to  an  age  of  faith  ".  They 
are  split,  divided  against  themselves  ;  doubt  has  para- 
lysed them  :  they  lack  the  unwavering  confidence  in 
themselves  that  enabled  their  predecessors  to  go  ahead 
in  search  of  the  new  regardless  of  consequences.  Those 
who  pose  as  great  composers  want  the  reward  of 
martyrdom  without  paying  the  price ;  or  perhaps  I 
might  say  they  want  their  martyrdom  with  home- 
comforts,  on  the  painless  dentistry  principle.  Strauss 
and  Max  Reger  on  the  Continent  seem  to  follow  the 
market  with  close  attention  ;  and  on  Strauss'  behalf  the 
press  is  worked  in  this  country  with  consummate  skill 
and  amazing  energy  and  pertinacity — not  one  news- 
paper is  left  untried,  and  in  many  of  them,  as  I  recently 
remarked  in  the  Saturday  Review,  articles  appear 
which  ought  to  bear  at  the  end  the  indication 
"  [Advt.]  ".  In  England  Elgar  writes  for  the  festivals, 
or,  when  he  launches  a  violin-concerto,  he  is  aided  and 
abetted  by  a  very — and  a  deservedly — famous  violinist ; 
and  Elgar  has  given  us  nothing  truly  new  or,  in  my 
opinion,  genuinely  great.  "  Gerontius  "  is  a  fine 
failure  ;  "  The  Apostles  "  a  shabby  failure  ;  "  The  King- 
dom "  a  miserable  failure.  Stanford  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed :  he  is  an  old  stager  and  I  think  all  serious  musi- 
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cians  have  made  up  their  minds  about  him.  Bantock, 
Delias  and  Holbrooke  are  all  startlinglv  clever,  aod  all 
try  to  startle,  but  not  one  seems  to  have  anything  to 
say. 

Now,  if  one  art  more  than  another  demands  that  its 
creator  shall  have  something  to  say  that  art  is  music; 
without  sincere  and  profound  emotion  nothing  that  is 
at  once  new  and  noble  can  be  produced.  It  is  to  the 
lack  of  this  emotion  I  point.  Bach's  emotion  came  from 
his  religious  mysticism  ;  Beethoven's  from  everything 
that  happened  to  him — from  anything  whatever,  in  fact, 
thai  happened  to  anyone  anywhere  ;  Wagner's  came  out 
of  his  quaint  blend  of  philosophies.  Nothing  seems  to 
move  anvone  profoundly  to-day  :  we  dwell  in  a  sceptical 
age  when  it  seems  so  much  of  a  toss-up  whether  life  is 
futile  or  really  worth  going  through  with  that  men  seem 
unable  to  work  themselves  up,  over  things  that  perhaps 
don't  matter,  into  the  spiritual  state  requisite  for  the 
production  of  great  music.  Our  souls  are  more  or  less 
benumbed.  Elgar  is  undoubtedly  a  seriously  devout 
person  :  that  his  whole  being  is  shaken  like  a  harp- 
string  by  his  religious  feelings,  so  that  whether  he  wills 
it  or  not  it  emits  music,  I  must  emphatically  deny — if 
it  were  he  would  not  fob  off  on  us  such  incoherent 
twaddle  as  "  The  Apostles  ".  The  other  composers 
do  not  even  pretend  to  be  deeply  moved  by  life  :  they 
are  simply  trusting  to  their  decorative  invention  to  sug- 
gest to  them  the  new — they  forget  that  the  only  music 
that  is  great  and  endures  comes  from  the  heart  and  soul. 

After  all,  I  say,  there  is  no  shame  in  not  possessing 
musical  geniuses  of  the  first  rank  ;  and,  in  fact,  such 
geniuses  as  Beethoven  paid  a  tremendous  price  for  their 
achievement.  To  be  eternally  miserable  over  trivialities, 
or,  like  Bach,  to  pass  one's  life  in  constant  fear  and 
trembling  about  the  fate  of  one's  soul  :  such  are  the 
prices  the  big  composers  have  paid.  Just  now  civilised 
humanity  is  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  :  we  do  not  believe, 
as  Carlyle  remarked,  even  in  a  devil.  In  due  season 
things  will  alter  :  earnestness  about  life  will  again  be 
possible,  and  then,  depend  upon  it,  great  music  will 
again  be  written — even  England  may  have  her  great 
musician. 


HOT  WEATHER. 
By  Filson  Young. 


"^JOTHING  is  unlikely  in  the  summer  climate  of 
•L^  England,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  article 
may  be  read  under  overcast  skies  and  in  a  biting  east 
wind;  but  it  is  written,  at  any  rate,  in  unmistakable 
heat,  heat  of  the  kind  that  forces  itself  on  your  atten- 
tion every  hour  and  minute  of  the  day,  so  that  whatever 
else  you  may  be  thinking  about  vou  are  always  remem- 
bering that  it  is  hot,  and  whatever  else  you  may  be 
interested  in  you  are  chiefly  interested  in  wondering 
whether  it  is  presently  going  to  be  a  little  hotter  or  a 
little  cooler.  It  is  no  idle  custom  that  makes  English 
people  always  talk  about  the  weather.  It  matters  to  us 
more  than  anything  else  ;  it  dominates  us  and  affects  our 
minds  more  than  anything  else.  We  have  fixed  super- 
stitions about  it  which  also  dominate  us,  the  chief  of 
these  being  that  it  is  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer, 
that  spring  is  a  gay  season  and  autumn  a  sad  one.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  miss  nearly  all  the  seasons  in  Eng- 
land. Our  real  winter  generally  begins  in  January  ;  and 
our  fine  and  mild  weather  in  October,  November,  and 
December  is  either  gracelessly  unnoticed,  or  else  taken 
with  an  ungrateful  sense  that  it  is  an  accident,  and  any 
credit  there  may  be  for  it  due  in  some  mysterious  way 
to  ourselves  as  something  wrested  from  the  powers  that 
rule  the  seasons.  When  winter  does  come  we  have 
begun  to  talk  about  spring,  and  are  then  deeply  resent- 
ful of  the  seasonable  cold.  Owing  to  preoccupations 
about  the  Easter  holidays,  which  artificially  divide  the 
year,  we  generally  lose  our  bearings  at  this  point  and 

orget  about  spring  until  our  real  summer  of  May  has 
begun  ;  this  we  complacently  regard  as  spring,  as  a 
small  payment  on  account  of  the  long  season  of  beauti- 

ul  weather  which  we  believe  to  be  due  to  us.  And 
belore  we  know  where  we  are  we  find  ourselves  in  Julv 


with  the  best  of  the  summer  over,  and  absurdly  making 
preparations  for  summer  holidays,  which  the  majority  ot 
the  English  people  take  in  the  dead  season  that  lies 
between  the  end  of  an  exhausted  summer  and  the  rather 
damp  and  unpleasant  beginning  of  autumn.  The  real 
autumn,  calm  and  beautiful,  comes  in  October  and 
November,  when  we  have  become  so  disgusted  with  the 
weather  and  our  own  bungling  method  of  missing  all 
its  good  points  that  we  throw  ourselves  into  indoor 
pursuits,  and  pass  two  of  the  most  lovely  months  of  the 
year  in  preparations  for  a  rigorous  winter. 

Well,  we  have  got  it  this  time.  The  ordinary  English- 
man's dream  of  summer,  a  blazing  July  and  August, 
which  hardly  ever  comes  true,  has  come  true  this  year ; 
the  dream  has  been  turned  into  a  dread  and  uncomfort- 
able reality  ;  and,  like  most  people  who  get  what  they 
ask  for,  we  do  not  like  it  now  that  we  have  got  it.  The 
truth  is  that  the  ordinary  climate  of  England  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  climates  for  human  beings  both  to 
live  and  work  in.  There  are  other  climates  which  for 
the  purposes  of  mere  existence  are  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory ;  and  as  for  work — well,  I  dare  say  if  one's  work 
were  to  shovel  coal  into  a  furnace,  somewhere  in  the  icy 
mountains  of  Greenland  one  would  address  oneself  to  it 
with  some  vivacity  ;  but  for  the  two  purposes  combined 
the  ordinary  climate  of  England  is  ideal.  Moreover,  it 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  the  summer 
sun  can  really  be  enjoyed  and  revelled  in,  and  not  merely 
avoided  in  artfully  constructed  bowers  and  shady  veran- 
dahs. I  am  a  true  sun-worshipper  ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  approaching  the  deity  too  closely.  If  his  face  is  not 
sufficiently  veiled  by  the  atmosphere  and  his  rays 
rendered  temperate,  as  they  are  for  us  generally  in 
England,  human  life  is  compelled  to  seek  the  shade. 
Anything  more  inconvenient,  therefore,  than  a  direct 
visitation  of  the  sun  such  as  we  are  having  at  present 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  whole  conditions  of  our 
life  in  England  are  utterly  unsuited  to  it ;  the  houses  we 
live  in,  the  hours  at  which  we  work  and  eat,  the  way  in 
which  we  travel,  clothe  ourselves,  and  divide  our  days, 
are  all  rendered  absurd  by  a  spell  of  blazing  sunshine. 
It  is  not  really  hot  in  England,  as  they  count  heat  in 
countries  that  are  familiar  with  the  sun  ;  and  yet  the 
unsuitable  conditions  make  the  effects  of  even  a  mode- 
rate heat  quite  deadly.  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
horrors  that,  remembering  the  Englishman's  pathetic 
dream  of  a  really  fine  summer,  have  a  touch  of  the 
grotesque  in  them.  People  are  taken  dead  out  of  rail- 
way carriages  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  people  in  auto- 
mobiles are  seen  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  collapse  ; 
at  all  moments,  and  about  their  daily  avocations,  people 
lie  down  in  their  tracks  and  die. 

And  it  is  all  traceable  to  the  extreme  temperance  of 
the  sun's  rays  in  our  normal  climate,  because  we  regard 
direct  exposure  to  it  as  a  wholesome,  kindly,  and  bene- 
ficent thing,  and  not  as  a  dangerous  and  deadly  influence 
from  which  we  must  escape  at  all  costs.  It  is  really 
very  dangerous  for  people  of  a  sedentary  habit  to  be 
exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  direct  rays  of  such 
a  sun  as  we  have  been  having.  Anyone  who  has  been 
in  the  tropics  knows  the  miserable  sense  of  sickness, 
lassitude  and  lightness  of  head  that  follows  even  half 
a  minute's  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  middav  sun  ; 
it  is  there  regarded,  and  rightly,  as  a  malevolent  and 
destroying  influence,  jealous  of  animal  life,  and 
apparently  inimical  to  everything  except  the  rank  and 
rapid  rush  of  sap,  the  riot  of  vegetable  life  and  death 
which  is  what  the  sun,  left  to  itself,  makes  of  a  tropical 
country.  Accustomed,  therefore,  to  seek  rather  than 
avoid  the  sunshine,  the  Englishman  is  at  a  time  like  this 
slow  in  taking  cover;  slow  to  realise  that  the  sun,  like 
some  wild  beast,  may  be  playful  and  harmless  at  a  little 
distance,  but  deadly  at  close  quarters  ;  and  slow  to  learn 
that  the  sun  is,  like  any  other  form  of  fire,  a  good 
servant  but  a  bad  master  ;  and  that  the  whole  question 
of  its  usefulness  depends  on  the  distance  we  are  from  it. 
In  weather  like  this  people  should  modify  their  habits 
instantly,  in  so  far  as  they  can.  They  should  not  be 
tempted  into  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  they  should  rise 
early  and  do  the  bulk  of  their  work  early  ;  they  should  ' 
rest,  if  they  can,  after  midday,  and  they  should  cherish 
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and  enjoy  those  good  hours  that  come  just  after  sunset. 
To  take  too  much  notice  of  weather  of  any  kind  is  a 
thing  of  which  the  ordinary  Englishman  is  rather 
ashamed  ;  but  though  he  might  think  it  absurd  to  post- 
pone a  long  and  arduous  task  out-of-doors  because  it 
was  raining,  he  would  do  well  to  put  it  off  when  the  sun 
is  shining  fiercely.  You  may  defy  frost  and  ice,  and 
-till  remain  master  of  the  situation  ;  you  may  perform 
prodigies  of  labour  and  endurance  in  an  arctic  winter 
night  ;  but  you  cannot  defy  the  sun  with  impunity.  His 
method  of  dealing  with  such  defiance  is  short  and 
unpleasant — a  black  spot  or  two  before  the  eyes,  a  tight- 
ness in  the  neck,  a  buzzing  in  the  ears,  and  you  have 
paid  the  penalty. 

This  spell  of  burning  heat  would  be  worth  while  if 
it  reallv  taught  people  to  appreciate  the  ordinary  English 
climate  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not.  We  have  invincible 
powers  of  deceiving  ourselves  when  any  of  our  super- 
stitions is  involved.  One  of  our  superstitions  (founded 
on  our  own  climatic  experience)  is  that  direct  sunshine 
is  a  splendid  thing,  and  that  you  cannot  have  too  much 
of  it.  For  many  weeks  now  we  have  had  daily  proof 
that  this  is  untrue  ;  that  beyond  a  certain  point  sunshine 
is  intolerable,  or  enjoyable  only  in  its  negative  aspect — 
that  of  shade.  Personally,  although  I  have  suffered 
from  and  learned  to  fear  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  I  have  never  suffered  as  much  real 
discomfort  and  inconvenience  from  it  as  from  this  out- 
burst in  our  temperate  climate.  I  remember  once  going 
to  visit  the  lighthouse  of  Chacachacare,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  island  is  a  little  steep  cone-shaped  mountain, 
and  the  lighthouse  is  reached  by  a  winding  road  cut 
through  the  bush  toits  summit.  The  heat  down  below 
was  terrific,  and  it  seemed  like  a  wicked  desecration  to 
climb  up  any  nearer  to  the  presence  of  the  sun.  And 
terrible  as  the  heat  was  beating  down  on  one's  head,  the 
heat  striking  up  into  one's  face  off  the  ground  was 
worse  ;  it  was  like  the  reflection  of  heat  from  red-hot 
plates,  and  one  carried  one's  umbrella  downwards 
between  one's  face  and  the  ground,  and  trusted  to  a 
sun-helmet  to  protect  one's  head  rather  than  endure  the 
suffocating  waves  of  heat  that  beat  upwards.  All  I 
remember  about  the  top  of  the  island  is  that  there  was  a 
Spring  of  water  there,  and  a  number  of  surprisingly 
insolent  domestic  fowls,  and  that  the  descent  had  still 
to  be  faced.  Yet  I  would  rather  be  back  on  Chaca- 
chacare than  in  the  streets  of  London  or  Paris  in  weather 
iike  this.  Hut  we  shall  see,  when  it  is  all  over,  that  the 
lesson  will  not  have  been  learned,  and  that  this  time 
will  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
and  most  delightful  of  summers  we  have  ever  had. 

The  truth  is  that  much  hot  sunshine  makes  life 
disagreeable  in  England,  and  is  of  no  benefit  to  the 
British  people.  Out  of  the  mists  we  came,  to  the  mists 
we  belong  ;  and  to  the  mists  we  may  some  day  return, 
when  Destiny  shall  have  fulfilled  her  purpose  with  us. 
It  was  not  from  basking  in  sunshine  that  our  British 
ancestors  acquired  the  qualities  which  they  have  trans- 
rnitted  to  us,  but  from  sitting  long  days  in  the  forest 
listening  to  the  rain  pattering  on  the  oak  leaves. 
Strong  sunshine  never  disposed  any  race  to  work  or 
ai  tivity  of  any  kind,  mental  or  physical,  but  only  to 
philosophy  and  contentment,  and  a  certain  sensual 
savouring  of  mere  existence.  Sunshine  infects  us  with 
contentment  with  things  as  they  are  ;  the  message  of  the 
mists  is  an  active  discontent,  and  an  impulse  to  set 
about  one  and  create  a  new  condition,  and  to  go  forth 
and  discover  what  lies  bevond  the  mist. 


SOME  GENTLEMEN   OF  FRANCE. 

Ill  — A  POITEYIN. 

C()  much  ha';  been  written  of  the  chateaux  of  the  Loire 
that  few  tourists  ever  think  of  visiting  those  of 
Poitou,  which  arc  but  a  few  miles  further  on.  Not- 
withstanding this  neglect,  which  is  mainly  due  to  lack 
of  enterprise  and  advertisement,  they  are  very  nearly 
as  beautiful,  and  date  from  the  feudal  period  of  French 
history.    Some  of  these  chAteaux  are  also  intimately 


connected  with  the  history  of  the  Hundred  Years 
War  between  the  houses  of  Plantagenet  and  Valois. 
Thus  Yerteuil,  which  still  belongs  to  the  La  Rochefou- 
caulds,  was  besieged  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  who  only 
gained  admittance  on  threatening  the  Governor  that 
he  would  execute  his  brother  on  a  scaffold  which  he 
had  erected  in  face  of  its  battlements  if  the  place  was 
not  surrendered  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  to 
Morthemer,  now  the  property  of  Count  Etienne  de  Beau- 
champ,  that  Sir  John  Chandos  was  carried  when 
mortally  wounded  after  the  battle  of  the  Pont  de  Lussac. 
Chateau  Guillaume  was  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Dukes 
of  Aquitaine,  and  the  head  of  Eleanor  d'Aquitaine  forms 
one  of  the  bosses  on  the  keep,  whilst  King  John  of 
France  spent  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the 
Black  Prince  the  following  night  at  S.  Julien  l'Ars,  now 
the  property  of  Count  Raymond  de  Beauchamp.  These 
chateaux,  as  well  as  Dissais,  the  old  country  house  of 
the  Bishops  of  Poitiers,  Touffou  and  Chiray,  are  all 
within  easy  reach  of  that  wonderful  mediaeval  town 
Poitiers,  which  is  itself  some  fourteen  hours  from 
Charing  Cross. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  history  of  the 
"  petite  noblesse  "  of  the  Poitou.  They  were  not 
courtiers  and  have  little  or  no  place  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Court.  They  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  many 
of  our  own  country  gentry,  living  at  home  for  centuries, 
looking  after  their  own  property,  and  doing  their,  duty 
by  their  neighbours.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  their 
forefathers  had  won  their  knighthood  on  the  field  of 
battle.  They  were  quite  ready  to  defend  their  own 
homesteads,  and  they  fought  valiantly  sometimes  for 
England  and  sometimes  for  France  during  the  Hundred 
Years  War.  They  also  did  their  share,  either  as 
Catholics  or  as  Huguenots,  when  the  Churches  were 
warring  for  the  mastery.  The  cadets  of  the  family  also 
followed  Valois  and  Bourbons  to  Germany,  to  Italy  and 
to  Spain,  but  the  head  of  the  family  stayed  at  home. 
He  could  not  afford  to  leave  his  property  to  look 
after  itself,  and  therefore  many  of  them  returned  to 
the  soil  either  as  farmers  or  as  "  marchands  ",  and 
were  sometimes  described  in  legal  documents  as 
"  laboureurs  ".  In  this  way  they  saved  the  family 
estates,  though  they  may  have  forfeited  their  rights 
to  be  treated  as  noblemen  for  the  time  being.  Titles 
they  bore  rarely  if  at  all ;  but  they  usually  stuck  to  the 
particule  "  de  ",  which  their  forefathers  had  earned 
in  bygone  days. 

M.  de  Tartempion  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  ancient 
race.  His  family  have  owned  the  same  property  for 
close  on  seven  hundred  years,  and  he  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  doughty  deeds  of  his  ancestor  Raoul  de 
Tartempion,  who  followed  S.  Louis  to  Palestine  and 
to  Egypt.  His  descendants  distinguished  themselves 
at  Poitiers  and  at  Moncontour,  but  they  were  not 
wealthy  or  rash  enough  to  neglect  their  farms  for  the 
purpose  of  following  the  Kings  of  France  on  their  more 
ambitious  expeditions  beyond  the  frontiers.  They  pre- 
ferred to  stay  at  home  and  rear  sheep — a  practice  which 
is  followed  at  the  present  day  by  Louis  de  Tartempion, 
who  points  with  pride  to  his  flocks  of  the  "  Charmoise  " 
race,  celebrated  throughout  France  ever  since  one 
of  his  distant  relatives  imported  some  Southdown  rams 
to  mix  with  the  native  breed.  Tartempion  is  not  a  large 
chateau,  but  the  smallnessof  the  bedrooms  leaves  house- 
room  for  his  two  sons  and  seven  married  daughters 
whenever  they  come  to  stay  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  farm-buildings  arc  on  a  large  scale,  and  he 
devotes  all  his  time  to  looking  after  his  cattle  and  his 
sheep,  readv  to  take  a  hint  wherever  he  can  get  one 
whether  in  France  or  in  foreign  parts,  and  has  attended 
many  an  agricultural  show  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. At  one  time  he  did  a  considerable  trade  with 
England,  but  that  has  ceased  since  our  ports  have  been 
closed  to  live  cattle.  He  is  therefore  constantly  railing 
at  British  hypocrisy.  They  call  themselves  free  traders, 
and  yet  are  so  jealous  of  foreign  breeds  that  they 
w  ill  not  admit  any  foreign  sires  to  mix  with  their  native 
cattle.  They  even  carry  their  jealousy  of  foreigners  so 
far  that  the  French  poodle  is  not  allowed  to  live  in 
England  until  it  has  undergone  a  quarantine  so  severe 
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that  no  self-respecting  French  dog  would  ever  consent 
to  put  up  with  it. 

M.  dc  Tartcnipion  is  a  fairly  representative  Poitevin. 
He  despises  all  the  ways  and  weaknesses  of  the  world. 
He  might  call  himself  Count  de  Tartcnipion  if  he  liked 
to  do  so.    French  titles  were  never  very  regular.  His 
great-grandfather  once  attended  a  Court  of  Louis  XV., 
and   was,   when   his   "  noblesse  "   had   been  recog- 
nised, announced  by  the  Chamberlain  as  Count  de 
Tartcnipion  ;  but  he  never  used  the  title  afterwards,  and 
his  descendants  have  not  done  so  since.    In  these  days, 
when  so  many  Frenchmen  either  buy  Papal  titles  or 
take  titles  without  going  through  any  legal  forms 
whatever,  the  head  of  the  family  prefers  to  remain  as 
his  forefathers  were  before  him — noble,  without  any 
title  whatsoever.      Neither  has  he  the  smallest  parlia- 
mentary ambition.    His  popularity  with  his  people  is 
such  that  he  would  have  a  very  fair  chance  of  winning 
the  seat  for  the  Opposition.    He  has  no  particular  love 
or  affection  for  any  dynasty.    He  cannot  forgive  the 
Due  d'Orleans  the  past  misdeeds  of  his  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family.    If  any   member  of  the  house  of 
Bonaparte  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  would  gladly 
rally  to  his  standard.    He  is  a  "  n'importe  quiste  " — 
anything  for  a  change  from  the  present  regime,  which 
he    regards    as    rotten    to    the  core- — and  would 
accept  the  Due  d'Orleans,  Prince  Victor  Napoleon  or 
any  dictator  who  would  clear  out  the  Augean  stable  that 
has  done  so  much  to  demoralise  French  public  life.  It 
is  too  dirty  for  him,  and  therefore  he  refuses  himself 
to  stand  for  Parliament,  though  he  is  quite  willing  on 
his  own  personal  merits  without  any  political  epithet 
to   get   into  the   "  Conseil  General  "   for  his  own 
department.    There  he  can  do  something,  and  fights 
often  without  success  against  Government  jobs  and  for 
the  improvement  of  all  communications  and  generally 
for  the  advance  of  the  department.    He  only  visits 
Paris  when  something  is  to  be  done  for  agriculture,  and 
when  he  has  spent  a  few  days  there  is  only  too  de- 
lighted to  return  home  once  more  ;  for  it  has  been  an 
arduous  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  inherited 
a  substantial  property  from  his  father,  and  he  has  led  a 
thrifty  life  in  all  ways  but  one.    He  has  preached  against 
French  '  depopulation    and    has    practised    what  he 
preached.    It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  have  to  supply 
dowries  for  seven  daughters  and  two  sons  when  they 
marry,  and  he  has  had  to  give  every  one  of  them  on 
their  marriage  half  of  what  must  ultimately  come  at  his 
death.    He  may  give  two  portions  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
he  does  not  wish  to  see  the  family  property  split  up. 
His  wife's  fortune  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  in  money, 
which  he  has  laid  out  with  profit ;  still,  notwithstanding 
all  these  advantages,  it  is  a  hard  struggle  to  supply 
all  the  eight  younger  children  with  their  legal  shares 
without  in  any  way  trenching  on  the  family  estates.  Of 
course  his  eldest  son  has  done  his  share  of  the  business 
and  has  married  well  amongst  his  own  class.    M.  de 
Tartempion  has  therefore  nearly  reached  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  and  only  wants  to  live  two  or  three  years 
more  to  save  the  family  estates  from  dismemberment, 
when  he  can  enjoy  life  and  spend  three-quarters  of  his 
income,  putting  by  "the  rest  for  a  rainy  day. 


INSECT  PESTS. 

By  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell  F.R.S. 

T  BEGAN  to  read  Dr.  E.  H.  Ross'  excellent  little 
treatise  *  on  the  modes  of  attacking  the  domestic 
mosquito  with  at  the  most  an  intellectual  sympathy. 
Mosquitos  of  different  kinds,  I  knew,  were  the  carriers 
of  dengue,  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  and  were  sus- 
pected on  good  evidence  of  complicity  in  other  pests. 
They  must  be  put  down,  and  Dr.  Ross  explains  in  the 
clearest  way  why  this  must  be  done,  and  how  it  can 


*  "  The  Reduction  of  Domestic  Mosquitos  ;  Instructions  for  the 
Use  of  Municipalities,  Town  Councils,  Health  Officers,  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  and  Residents  in  Warm  Climates."  By  Edward 
Holford  Ross,  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical.  Medicine.  With  Illus- 
trations:   London:  Murray.    1911.    5s.  net. 


be  done  with  complete  success  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It 
is  a  just  sentence  of  extermination,  and  I  have  no 
reasonable  plea  in  mitigation.  Hut  I  like  mosquitos  ; 
they  do  not  creep  or  run,  swarm  into  food  or  drink,  or 
pour  down  from  the  lamp  in  writhing  disablement,  but 
go  about  their  bloodthirsty  business  with  the  clean  grace 
and  lively  intelligence  of  a  carnivorous,  predatory 
animal.  It  gives  me  no  horror  to  be  attacked  by 
mosquitos  ;  they  have  their  annual  tribute  from  me  as 
part  of  the  holiday  routine.  Some  thymol  pounded  in 
vaseline  for  the  face  and  ankles,  a  little  hole  scraped 
with  a  needle  in  the  white  centre  of  a  smarting  bite  and 
filled  with  a  grain  or  two  of  wet  table  salt ;  these  are 
my  simple  and  satisfactory  remedies.  Confident  in 
them,  I  find  the  silvery  trumpets  in  the  room  blend  in  a 
drowsy  harmony  with  the  louder  singing  of  the  grass- 
hoppers that  shrills  through  the  open  window.  For  me 
mosquitos  are  part  of  the  warm  South,  and  I  have  no 
heart  in  the  matter  of  their  destruction.  This,  however, 
is  shallow  sentiment,  and  it  is  an  elemental  condition  of 
man's  conquest  of  the  tropics  that  domestic  mosquitos 
should  be  wiped  out'.  The  aquatic  larval  stage  is  the 
vulnerable  point  in  their  life-history.  Casual  rain-pools 
must  be  levelled,  the  litter  of  empty  cans  and  broken 
crockery  in  which  rain-water  stagnates  must  be  cleared 
away,  cisterns  and  water-butts  must  be  covered,  cess- 
pits and  drains  well  oiled  with  petroleum,  and  fountains 
and  tanks  peopled  with  little  greedy  shining  fishes.* 

Dr.  Ross  does  not  write  of  the  common  domestic 
insect  pests  of  this  country,  although  to  my  mind  the 
emotions  and  the  intelligence  combine  to  demand  their 
destruction.  First  there  are  cockroaches,  the  most 
repulsive  of  living  creatures.  Their  odour,  their  lurking 
habits  by  daylight  and  their  swift  rush  when  dis- 
turbed, the  knowledge  that  by  night  they  swarm  over 
everything,  leaving  no  spot  "  uncontaminated,  fouling 
food  and  dishes,  destroying  every  animal  and  vegetable 
substance  they  can  reach,  and  the  horrible  prodigy  that 
some  of  them  (the  males)  can  fly,  should  secure  for  them 
the  resolute  hatred  of  mankind.  In  this  country  they 
are  alien  intruders.  The  common  "  blackbeetle  "  came 
from  the  East,  and  when  Gilbert  White  wrote  was  still 
"an  unusual  insect"  at  Selborne.  The  larger  and 
browner  American  cockroach  is  probably  a  later  immi- 
grant ;  it  is  curiously  local  in  its  distribution  in  England, 
but  it  has  established  itself  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens,  in  certain  London  squares  and  City  ware- 
houses. The  greater  cleanliness  of  modern  houses  has 
done  something  to  subdue  the  cockroach,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  increased  use  of  steam  heating  has  been 
in  its  favour.  It  shuns  cold,  and  formerly,  although  it 
might  range  through  a  house  on  foraging  expeditions, 
its  headquarters  were  the  kitchen.  Now  the  pipes  that 
traverse  a  house  from  floor  to  floor,  taking  hot  water 
to  the  bedrooms  and  serving,  radiators,  form  highways 
for  it,  and  provide  endless  inaccessible  lurking  and 
breeding  places. 

Those  that  have  the  resolution  to  examine  cock- 
roaches have  ascertained  that  they  harbour  an  amazing 
number  of  parasites,  some  of  them  common  to  man,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  presence  in  a  house 
makes  the  isolation  of  a  sickroom  impossible  and  undoes 
the  best  precautions  against  the  contamination  of  food 
and  drink  by  microbes.  Fortunately  there  are  many 
ways  of  killing  them  off.  I  may  give  one  which  I  have 
found  completely  successful.  Dissolve  borax  in  hot 
water  until  it  will  absorb  no  more  ;  add  to  the  solution  an 
equal  quantity  of  turpentine,  and  then,  with  a  house- 
painter's  brush,  coat  every  nook  and  cranny  with  the 
mixture,  covering  the  hot-water  pipes,  the  angles 
between  the  skirting-boards  and  the  floor,  the  interior  of 
cupboards,  the  backs  of  wooden  shelves,  the  door- 
posts where  the  doors  are  hinged,  and  so  forth.  Next 


*  It  is  believed  that  the  "  Millions  "  fish  of  Barbados 
(Girardinus  poecilloides)  is  a  special  adept  at  devouring  mosquito 
larva?,  and  expensive  and  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
transport  it  to  other  tropical  regions.  It  thrives,  wherever  the  teifi- 
perature  is  sufficiently  high,  in  small  tanks,  the  basins  of  fountains, 
and  so  forth,  and  thus  certainly  keeps  down  the  domestic  mosquito. 
But  goldfish  and  the  little  freshwater  fishes  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  serve  equally  well. 
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morning  the  moribund  insects  will  be  found  littering  the 
floor  and  may  be  swept  up  and  destroyed.  Of  course, 
in  time  they  will  creep  into  the  house  again,  coming 
with  the  linen  from  the  laundry,  in  the  baker's  basket, 
or  from  next  door.  Rut  they  can  be  kept  down,  and  if 
there  were  a  united  anti-cockroach  campaign  in  London 
they  could  be  practically  exterminated,  to  the  great 
advantage.  I  do  not  doubt,  of  cur  health.  Here  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  where  in  many  of  the  houses  the 
system  of  heating  and  the  abundant  presence  of  scraps 
of  food  make  the  conditions  ideal  for  cockroaches,  it 
has  been  found  quite  easy  to  clear  them  out  of  a  par- 
ticular house,  and  to  keep  them  out.  But  there  is  a 
conflict  of  interest ;  cockroaches  are  greedily  eaten  by  a 
great  many  birds  and  reptiles  and  by  some  mammals, 
and  I  am  assured  by  practical  experts— although  I  don't 
agree — that  they  form  a  suitable  food. 

Bluebottles  and  houseflies  are  a  domestic  plague  pos- 
sibly less  annoying  but  at  least  as  dangerous  as  cock- 
roaches. To  my  mind  thev  are  incomparably  more 
repulsive  than  mosquitos.  They  are  not  bloodsuckers, 
coveting  the  clean  juices  of  the  body,  but  are  attracted 
by  the  odours  of  filth  and  corruption,  and  their  atten- 
tions are  an  insult  and  a  degradation.  Their  direct 
danger  to  human  health  has  been  proved  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Darwin  raised  no 
less  than  eighty-two  plants  from  seeds  accidentally 
present  in  a  lump  of  earth  adhering  to  the  leg  of  a  part- 
ridge. Similarly,  flies  have  been  made  to  crawl  over 
plates  of  sterilised  nutritive  media,  prepared  by  bac- 
teriologists, and  on  subsequent  cultivation  each  foot- 
print has  given  rise  to  colonies  of  microbes.  The 
common  moulds  and  bacteria  that  cause  putrefaction, 
the  germs  of  many  fevers,  of  the  enteric  troubles  of 
children,  of  forms  of  ophthalmia  and  of  many  parasitic 
skin  diseases  are  certainly  carried  by  houseflies. 

By  concerted  action  in  great  towns  it  would  be  pos- 
sible and  not  very  difficult  practically  to  exterminate 
bluebottles  and  to  reduce  houseflies  to  an  almost  harm- 
less remnant.  Saucers  of  water  to  which  have  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  formalin  very  soon  clear  rooms  of 
flies.  But  the  most  certain  method  is  to  attack  them  in 
their  breeding  haunts.  Bluebottles  deposit  their  eggs 
in  decaying  animal  matter,  on  which  the  larva;  feed, 
and  their  extermination  is  no  more  than  a  question  of 
efficient  scavengering,  the  immediate  destruction  of  fly- 
blown material,  and  the  prevention  of  the  access  of 
the  adults  to  animal  substances.  Houseflies  breed 
chiefly  in  stable-manure,  and  already  the  replacement  of 
horse  traffic  by  motor  traffic  is  doing  much  to  reduce 
their  numbers.  The  diseases  of  the  tropics  make  a 
dramatic  appeal  to  us,  and  we  are  disposed  to  regard 
the  familiar  scourges  of  our  own  country  as  inevitable. 
But  the  extermination  of  the  insect  pests  of  our  own 
houses  is  as  important  and  as  practicable  as  the  cam- 
paign against  mosquitos  in  Panama,  and  would  lower 
the  death-rate  and  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  population. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Loughton,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge, 

31  July  1911. 
Sir, — I  ask  leave  to  respond  to  Lord  Alfred  Douglas 
re  his  letter  in  reference  to  the  supreme  importance  which 
the  King's  attitude  bears  upon  the  crisis.  In  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  contemporary,  of  which  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas  was  lately  the  proprietor  and  editor,  and  which 
is  still  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  Union,  I  have  myself 
drawn  attention  to  this  crucial  question— namely, 
the  Sovereign's  rights  of  freedom,  which  will 
have  to  be  boldlv  faced  before  any  constitutional  settle- 
ment is  arrived  at.  For  if,  as  Lord  Alfred  Douglas 
himself  rightly  infers,  the  King  possesses  no  free 
heritage,  apart  from  the  mock  freedom  which  is  dis- 
covered in  mere  Crown  privileges  or  prerogatives,  then 
the  very  fundamental  nature  of  the  British  Constitution 
is  belied.  In  other  words,  its  character  of  freedom  is 
missing,  since  a  country  which  is  monarchically 
governed  or  ordered  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  be  justly 
and  freely  ruled  if  the  Sovereign  possesses  no  free 
heritage. 

No,  Sir  ;  although  my  own  letter  on  this  momentous 
matter  has  seemingly  passed  unnoticed,  it  will  still  have 
to  be  thoroughly  and  fearlessly  considered  before  either 
the  King's  assent  or  the  Prime  Minister's  advice  to  an 
act  of  tyranny  can  be  held  to  be  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  free  government.  For  if  the  British  Constitution  is 
one  of  freedom,  then  the  King's  assent  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  advice  to  an  act  of  tyranny  are  both  con- 
stitutionally harmless  things,  in  that  so  long  as  the 
British  Constitution  really  exists  they  are  invalid  or 
powerless.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  held 
to  be  valid,  then  the  British  Constitution,  so  far  as  its 
basis  of  freedom  is  concerned,  is  and  has  always  been 
an  absolute  myth.  Moreover,  the  attitude  of  the  Peers 
must  be  judged,  and  judged  only,  from  this  standpoint.  If 
they  surrender  to  a  tyrannic  form  of  the  Royal  Prero- 
gative the  people's  liberties  are  unconditionally  sold, 
but  if  they  resist  such  a  form  of  procedure  the  people's 
liberties  are  conditionally  respected. 

As   a   matter   of  fact  England  has  been  brought 
gradually  face  to  face  with  a  second  Runnymede. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir 

Your  obedient  servant 

H.  C.  Daniel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CRISIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

10  The  Green,  Richmond. 

Sir, — Is  not  the  Constitutional  party  divided  because 
it  hesitates  to  apply  for  a  Constitutional  disease — 
treasonable  advice  to  the  Sovereign  by  his  responsible 
Ministers- — the  Constitutional  remedy — impeachment  of 
the  evil  doers  and  counsellors?  Those  persons  who 
accepted  peerages  after  impeachment  of  their  principals 
would  become  accomplices  in  their  treason,  and  their 
peerages  in  the  case  of  conviction  by  their  peers  would 
be  void  ab  initio. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently 

Charles  Kains-Jackson. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Temple,  E.C. 

S1R, — As  one  who  ran  about  in  the  wet,  cold,  and  mud 
of  last  December  working  for  the  Unionist  cause,  I  feel 
more  than  annoyed  with  Unionist  papers  for  muzzling 
correspondents  either  by  not  inserting  or,  if  inserting, 
by  deleting  from  letters  dealing  with  the  present  political 
situation  from  a  certain  point  of  view.  That  point  of 
view  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  dealt  with  in  your  last  issue, 
and  it  is  one  contemplating  the  position  of  the  Monarch, 
his  duties  and  rights,  in  such  a  situation  as  the  present. 

I,  like  your  correspondent,  really  do  not  understand 
the'squeamishness  of  the  papers  in  their  reluctance  to 
consider  this  subject.  The  gravity  of  the  question,  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  freedom  of  public  discus- 
sion, alike  demand  that  the  situation  should  be  looked 
at  from  all  points  of  view.  It  is  alleged  that  the  King's 
name  should  not  be  drawn  into  party  politics.  I  agree 
that  it  should  not  be  drawn  into  a  question  concerning 
the  greasing  of  a  parish  pump,  but  this  is  a  question  of 
greater  import.  At  any  rate,  the  King's  name  has 
already  been  brought  into  the  arena  to  a  pretty  fine  tune 
by  Mr.  Asquith. 

As  my  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Monarchy,  and  by 
so  doing  protect  the  State,  I  cannot  be  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty when  I  refer  to  the  action  of  the  King  in  yielding 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  request  for  certain  alleged 
guarantees.  I  consider  that  in  moments  of  national 
importance  it  is  the  right  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to 
let  their  monarch  know  all  sides  of  the  national  mind 
upon  any  matter.    "  High  Church  and  Tory  for  ever  ! 
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We  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sacheverell 
tin-  loyal  mob  to  Queen  Anne. 

Tin'  fact  thai  in  the  presenl  instance  the  King  gave 
Mr.  Asqulth  the  precious  guarantees  proves  liis  desire  to 
pay  his  chief  adviser  the  compliment  of  taking  his  advice, 
without  at  all  preventing,  it  he  thinks  tit.  a  similar  com- 
pliment to  those  loyal  subjec  ts  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
minority,  especially  when  the  atrocious  nature  ol  the 
constitutional  advice  is  afterwards  more  clearly  betrayed. 
Surely  the  3,000,000  or  so  Unionist  voters  otter  his 
Majestv  sufficient  moral  support  in  the  desire  that  he, 
;is  a  monarch,  must  have  to  protect  an  important  minority 
of  his  people  and  preserve  the  Constitution. 

Now,  if  certain  advice  has  been  followed  in  connexion 
with  the  Parliament  Bill,  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
the  abolition  of  plural  voting,  Disestablishment,  and 
other  wild-cat  measures  are  brought  forward?  A  step 
has  been  taken  towards  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy. 
If  the  Crown  blindly  consents  to  all  propositions  put 
before  it  by  a  Radical  Ministry,  then  the  Crown  is  likely 
to  perish  from  an  excess  of  amiability.  The  last  weapon 
loyalists  can  fall  back  upon  is  the  Royal  will.  If  that 
will  is  weak  then  the  position  of  the  Constitution  is 
hopeless.  The  present  situation  is  part  of  a  strife  that 
will  eventually  rage  about  the  Monarchy,  but  that  strife 
can  be  rendered  less  dangerous  to  the  State  by  the 
strength  of  the  King. 

I  venture  to  submit  a  proposition  that  might  well  find 
a  place  in  constitutional  law,  if  it  be  not  already  in  that 
olla  podrida.     It  is  this  :  Where  a  measure  affecting  the 
Constitution  or  otherwise  of  national  importance  is  pre- 
sented to  the  King  for  assent  and  such  measure  is  not 
backed  up  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation, 
then  it  is  open  for  the  Monarch  to  refuse  his  assent  until 
an  effective  majority  is  obtained  for  such  measure.  The 
counting  of  noses  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  for  the 
Ministry;  the  Monarch  has  a  more  personal  duty  in 
counting  the  noses  of  those  opposed  to  a  revolutionary 
measure.    Friendly  societies  by  their  rules  provide  that 
no  alteration  in  their  constitutions  shall  pass  except  by 
two-thirds   or   three-fourths  majorities.      Surely  the 
stability  of  a  State  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
a  friendly  society?    Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Royal  power  is  the  only  effective  weapon  against 
Radical  revolution.    Radicals  are  fond  of  alluding  to 
civil  war.     It  behoves  Unionists  to  take  care  that  in 
such  a  terrible  event -they  fight  as  loyalists  and  not  as 
rebels.    What  has  happened  in  Portugal?    Before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Monarchy  those  supporting  the  King 
would  have  fought  loyally  against  the  revolutionary 
forces  ;  now,  if  they  fight,  they  fight  as  rebels  against 
a  constituted  State.    Possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law  ;  legality  is  nine  points  of  the  moral  strength  guiding 
those  using  physical  force.'    To  resist  by  force  a  Parlia 
ment  Bill  lacking  the  consent  of  Lords  and  Monarch 
is  to  resist  legally  ;  to  resist  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
by  King,  Lords  and  Commons  is  to  act  illegally.  To 
fight  a  mob  w  ith  policemen  and  soldiers  on  your  side  is 
loyalty  ;  to  fight  civil  and  military  forces  properly  put 
in  action  by  the  Government  is  disloyalty. 

Our  duty  then  is  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
Monarchy,  so  that  we  may  never  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  men  fighting  against  the  forces  of  the  State 
put  in  action  by  a  Radical  Government  in  support  of  a 
measure  that  has  passed  the  Commons  by  a  chance 
majority,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Lords  in  craven  fear 
of  their  social  rank  being  diluted  by  a  large  accession 
of  peers,  and  has  received  the  assent  of  a  Monarch  wish 
ing  to  be  amiable  and,  as  he  thinks,  constitutional, 
perhaps  inexperienced  in  state-craft,  and  perhaps 
threatened  by  an  overbearing  Minister.  Whereas  in 
such  a  case  as  that  of  a  bill  attacking  constituted  things 
and  the  rights  of  individuals,  passed  by  a  chance  and 
corrupt  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  House 
of  Lords  has  only  to  stick  to  its  guns,  and  the  Monarch 
has  only  to  consider  the  wishes  of  an  important  minority 
to  put  loyalists  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence  when  the 
.upholders  of  revolution  resort  to  violence. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully. 

C.  L.  Hales. 


••  nil':  GREEN  ELEPHANT." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  S.viiRDAY  REVIBW. 

33  Grosvcnor  Road  S.W.,  31  July  191 1. 

Sir, — Rcnan  once  said  that  lor  writers  there  was  one 
ruli'  which  should  never,  never,  however  great  the 
temptation  and  whatever  the  circumstances,  be  broken; 
and  that  w  as  never  to  reply  to  critics. 

When  the  Press,  almost  with  one  accord,  tells  you  not 
only  that  your  work  is  tedious  (this  is  unanswerable, 
for  if  they  find  it  tedious  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  say 
so),  but  also  that  your  meaning  and  aim  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  imagined  in  your  wildest 
dreams,  the  temptation  to  answer  something  is  very 
great.     I  should  certainly  have  succumbed  to  it  before, 
but  for  one  little  circumstance.     1  have  been  a  dramatic 
critic  myself — that  is  to  say,  I  have  written  notices  of 
plays  immediately  after  their  performance,  which  ap- 
peared the  next  day  in  a  daily  paper,  and  which  were 
written  at  top  speed,  every  sheet  being   whisked  off 
to  the  printer  by  the  office  boy   as  soon  as    it  was 
scribbled.     I  therefore  know  and  understand  something 
about  the  position,  and  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  dramatic 
critic.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  dramatic 
critic,  admirable  though  his  work  may  be,  and  often 
is,  is  placed  in  a  very  unfair  situation,  if  it  be  expected 
of  him  to  give  any  idea  of  the  impression  produced  by 
the  play  on  the  average  playgoer.     It  seems  to  me  quite 
impossible  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  this,  owing  to 
the  simple  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  write  about  the 
play,  and  the  average  playgoer  has  no  other  obligation 
than  to  sit  and  enjoy  it,  or  if  he  is  bored  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  theatre.     The  critic  is  expected  to  write  a 
coherent  version  of  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  now  that 
the  newspapers  go  to  press  so  early,  he  is  frequently 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  last  act,  in  order  to  get  any 
writing  done  at  all.     This  being  so,  how  in  the  world 
is  he  to  perform  the  task  if  the  play  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, supposing  there  are  fresh  developments  in  the 
last  act?    How  in  the  world  also  is  he  able  to  record 
the  final  impression  made  by  the  play  on  the  public 
if  he  cannot  remain  till  the  end?    Moreover,  the  frame 
of  mind  of  a  critic  who  is  obliged  to  go  to  every  first 
night  "  for  living  not  for  choice  ",  must  necessarily 
be  quite  different  from  that  of  .the  man  who  is  willing 
to  pay  10s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  or  is.,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
order  to  see  a  play.     To  expect  a  critic  to  approach  a 
play  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  the  average  man, 
is  like  expecting  a  grocer's  assistant  to  enjoy  eating 
sugar  candy  as  much  as  a  child  does.     For  this  and 
for  many  other  reasons  I  think  that  all  attacks  made  on 
the  critics  by  playwrights,  actors,  and  managers  are 
unfair. 

I  should  not  therefore  have  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  discussing  the  matter  with  regard  to  a  play  of  mine, 
had  not  I  been  asked  by  a  correspondent  in  your  columns 
to  state  w  hether  he  or  the  critics  were  right  in  their  re- 
spective theories  w  ith  regard  to  the  aim  and  meaning  of 
"The  Green  Elephant".  This  has  happened;  and  I 
feel  not  only  that  it  would  be  discourteous  not  to  reply, 
but  the  temptation  to  do  so  is  too  strong.  I  hasten 
therefore  to  assure  your  correspondent  Mr.  Dixon 
Scott  that  "  The  Green  Elephant  "  was  meant  neither 
as  the  cheap  "  spoof  "  which  some  of  the  newspapers 
said  it  was,  nor  as  the  super-subtle  satire  which  your 
critic  "  P.  J."  considered  it  to  be.  It  was  simply  meant 
to  be  a  play,  if  possible  an  amusing  play.  Somebody 
once  said  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
plot  of  any  play  on  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  If 
I  had  to  do  this  with  regard  to  "  The  Green  Ele- 
phant "  I  should  do  it  as  follows  :  A  foolish, 
extravagant  and  irresponsible  woman  being  in 
debt  pawns  a  jewel.  She  does  not  dare  tell  her 
husband  she  has  done  this.  Her  husband  discovers 
the  absence  of  the  jewel,  and  in  order  to  find  it  calls  in 
the  assistance  of  an  amateur  "  Sherlock  Holmes  ". 
The  "  Sherlock  Holmes"  has  a  private  secretary  who 
happens  to  be  a  thief.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion in  order  to  steal  other  jewels  of  greater  value. 
These  jewels,  however,  are  sham,  because  the  irre- 
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sponsible  lady  has  pawned  the  real  ones.  But  just  as 
she  is  thinking  that  she  has  cornered  the  thief  and  forced 
him  to  give  back  the  jewels  and  is  well  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, she  realises  that  the  thief  has  left  behind  the  jewels 
because  he  knows  they  are  sham,  and  has  taken  the 
pawn-tickets.  In  other  words,  my  object  was  to  take  a 
possible  case  affecting  real  human  beings,  and  to  develop 
from  it  a  chain  of  improbable  circumstances,  not  too 
improbable  to  stand  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  I  had 
no  other  aim  than  to  make  the  plot  entertaining  and 
the  characters  natural.  As  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned, one  member  of  It  at  least,  your  correspondent, 
was  amused.  As  far  as  the  critics  were  concerned,  I 
failed  signally.  The}-  said  what  a  famous  Eton  charac- 
ter used  constantly  to  say  to  the  boys  :  "  Is  it  a  joke 
or  is  it  an  insult?  "  So  little  did  they  understand  the 
plot  that  your  clever  critic  "  P.  J."  stated  in  his  article 
that  he  had  no  idea  what  happened  to  the  "  Green 
Elephant  ",  but  his  theory  was  that  the  gentleman 
burglar  stole  it.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  all  through 
the  play  without  deliberately  stating  the  fact  that  the 
lady  had  pawned  the  jewel  herself.  In  the  last  act  she 
says  so  in  so  many  words.  She  says,  "  I  pawned  the 
Green  Elephant".  A  boy  of  nine  years  old  who  was 
taken  to  see  the  play  during  its  run  had,  I  am  told, 
no  difficulty  in  grasping  this  fact.  I  have  now  broken 
the  golden  maxim  recommended  by  Renan.  I  have 
done  so  deliberately  because  since  my  play  has  been 
taken  off  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  Press  that  I 
was  engaged  in  revising  it,  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  had  meant  it  to  be  a  parody  of  detective  plays. 
I  seize  therefore  this  opportunity  of  thanking  your  corre- 
spondent for  his  appreciation,  and  of  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  "  The 
Green  Elephant"  is  ever  produced  again,  when  the  heat 
waves  are  over,  the  public  will  be  the  only  judge  of 
whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not.  It  was  simply  meant 
to  be  a  play.  It  either  is  or  it  isn't ;  and  of  this  the 
public  is  the  only  judge. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  truly 

Maurice  Baring. 


S.   CATHERINE  OF  SIENA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

52  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square  W. 

12  July  1911. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  few  lines  of  comment  on 
the  review  of  my  book,  "  The  Mystic  Bride  :  a  Study 
of  the  Life  Story  of  Catherine  of  Siena  ",  entitled  "  A 
Quack  Mrs.  Jameson"? 

I  do  not  object  to  be  placed  in  any  relation  of  com- 
parison with  Mrs.  Jameson  which  infers  an  admiration 
of  the  genius  and  capability  of  that  writer.  Neither 
do  I  object  to  any  honest  expression  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  worth  or  the  worthlessness  of  my  books  or  lo 
the  harshest  criticisms  of  them,  provided  those  criticisms 
be  genuine  and  thoughtful. 

But  I  must  complain  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
statement  that  I  have  propounded  "  that  pet  hypothesis 
of  Protestantism  that,  had  S.  Catherine  lived  in  the 
enlightened  191 1  instead  of  in  the  century  she  did,  she 
might  have  been  a  Protestant  "  ! 

The  following  extracts  from  what  your  critic  calls 

325  pages  of  the  vapourings  ...  of  an  evidently 
strongly-biased  Protestant  mind  "  prove,  I  think,  that 
I  dispute  rather  than  propound  the  "  pet  hypothesis  " 
which  annoys  him. 

I  quote  from  pp.  207,  209,  222  and  223  of  my  book  : 

"  Catherine's  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the  lives  of  the 
shepherds  of  Christ's  flock  and  her  vehemence  in  pressing 
his  duty  in  this  respect  on  the  timid  but  well-meaning 
holder  of  the  '  Keys  of  the  Blood  '  have  led  some  writers — 
notably  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler — to  propound  the  theory  that 
if  the  Saint  had  lived  in  a  later  century  she  would  have 
been  a  Protestant.  But  if  by  Protestant  is  meant  a  scorner 
of  authority  and  tradition  and  a  zealot  for  the  dismember- 
ment and  disintegration  of  the  body  catholic,  it  is  a  mistake 


to  suppose  that  Catherine  of  Siena  could  ever  have  become 
one.  .  .  .  Catherine  was  impressionable — a  woman  who 
is  not  either  a  mechanism  or  a  monster — -it  is  impossible 
therefore  to  say  exactly  what,  in  a  quite  different  environ- 
ment and  under  quite  other  conditions  her  views  would 
or  would  not  have  been.  But  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  is 
eternal,  even  as  is  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  a 
summary  transporting  through  time  would  not  render  the 
Catholic-minded  of  one  age  and  country  anything  but 
Catholic-minded  in  another  time  and  place.  Catherine's 
mind  was  essentially  of  the  Catholic  type,  using  the  word 
Catholic  in  its  highest  if  not  also  in  its  fullest  sense.  .  .  . 
Catherine  could  never  have  been  a  Protestant  inwardly  and 
of  conscious  choice,  though  she  might,  in  the  problematical 
later  time  of  Mrs.  Butler's  naming,  have  outwardly  worn 
the  label  of  a  denomination  other  than  that  of  '  Roman 
Catholic  '  ". 

And  again  : 

"  The  placing  of  Catherine  essentially,  as  actually,  more 
upon  the  Catholic  than  the  Protestant  side  in  thought  and 
religion  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  disparagement  of  her 
intelligence  and  honesty;  much  less  should  it  be  reckoned 
that  the  Catholic  instincts  of  her  make  her  less  typically  a 
woman  or  more  particularly  and  locally  an  Italian  and  a 
Mediaeval  ". 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this 
letter, 

I  am  faithfully  yours 

Jerusha  D.  Richardson 
(Mrs.  Aubrey  Richardson). 


SCOTT'S  LATIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  John's  Wood,  21  July  191 1. 

Sir,— Like  Thackeray,  Scott  was  not  invariably  cor- 
rect in  his  Latin  quotations.  In  all  the  earlier  editions 
of  "  Quentin  Durward  "  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to 
volume  i.  chapter  10,  that  King  Louis  is  made  to  say 
"custodiat"  instead  of  "  custodiet  "  when  he  quotes 
the  well-worn  sentence  which  should  run  "  Quis  custodiet 
ipsos  custodes?  " 

Yours  faithfully 

Algernon  Warren. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

SIR)_One  point  which  seems  to  me  to  appear  from 
the  discussions  on  the  Insurance  Bill  is  that  the  measure 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  State  Hospital. 

In  the  disputes  between  the  Friendly  Societies  and 
the  doctors  which  will  be  inevitable,  whatever  amend- 
ments may  be  inserted  with  a  view  to  meet  their  respec- 
tive objections,  patients  will  be  relegated  to  the  hos- 
pitals wholesale.  That  will  put  an  increased  burden  on 
the  hospitals,  whose  resources  are  even  now  of  ten  sorely 
taxed,  and  this  new  burden  will  come  at  a  time  when  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill  subscrip- 
tions are  falling  off.  I  notice  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Norman, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  on  Tuesday,  said  a  great  many  supporters  of  the 
hospitals  have  given  notice  that  they  intend  to  reduce, 
if  not  discontinue,  their  subscriptions. 

Hence  the  hospitals  will  be  hit  both  ways.  There  can 
only  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  will 
be  placed.  The  State  will  have  to  take  them  over. 
Has  that  contingency  been  reckoned  with?  State  in- 
tervention is  like  the  stone  in  the  millpond. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  O.  O.  F. 
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REVIEWS, 

"A  PRESENT  FROM  OXFORD." 

"A  History  of  England."  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher  and 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Pictures  by  Henry  Ford. 
Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1911.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  letterpress  of  this  book  is  just  a  powder  to  excuse 
Mr.  Kipling's  jam.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Fletcher's  imagination  was  fired  by  the  ambition 
of  introducing  the  Muse  of  History  in  deshabille  to  "  all 
boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in  the.  story  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Empire  ",  and  that  then  he  persuaded 
our  modern  Tyrteeus  to  drop  occasionally  into  poetry. 
But  the  cheap  quarto  looks  like  a  "  present  from 
Oxford"  that  has  been  written  and  illustrated  round 
twenty-three  otherwise  unsaleable  "  poems  ".  Frankly, 
thev  are  for  the  most  part  poor  doggrel.  Only  a  line 
or  two  here  and  tbere  rings  strong  and  bell-like.  There 
is  some  lilt  in  "  The  Reeds  of  Runnyinede  ",  where,  it 
seems,  the  barons  "  settled  John  "  and  made  "  the  first 
attack  on  Right  Divine"  with  their  "  curt,  uncompromis- 
ing '  Sign  !  '  "  (Did  he  sign?)  But  it  is  a  somewhat 
supervacaneous  modesty  which  forbids  the  reviewer  to 
cull  more  than  three  verses  in  all  from  a  poetic  garland 
which  describes  how 

"  The  poor  sea-sick  passengers,  English  and  French, 
Must  open  their  trunks  on  the  Custom-house  bench, 
While  the  officers  rummage  for  smuggled  cigars, 
And  nobody  thinks  of  our  bloodthirsty  wars  !  " 

In  usum  puerorum,  no  doubt,  et  puellarum.  Yet  the 
last  thing  which  real  boy  and  girl  readers  care  for  is 
studied  puerility.  The  prose  of  this  book  has  had  to 
live  down  to  its  verse,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  is  evidently  pre- 
occupied with  the  necessity  of  being  slangy,  jaunty  and 
arch.  Henry  V.  was  "  not  a  bad  fellow  ",  the  Empress 
Maud  was  "  a  horrid  female  ",  a  lot  of  the  cave-men  were 
sneaks,  and  tories  considered  dissenters  brutes.  People 
are  shoved  aside,  colonies  are  mopped  up,  and  Roman 
gentlemen  "cursed  the  'beastly  English  climate'". 
Breezirtess  is  all  very  well,  but  a  perfect  Euroclydon  is 
let  loose  upon  us  in  these  pages.  Yet  ever  .and 
anon  Mr.  Kipling  is  heard  singing,  like  (yet  how  unlike) 
a  linnet  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 

Possibly  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  literary 
taste,  or  the  aim  of  the  volume  is  perhaps  rrot  literature, 
but  history.  We  confess  that  the  anger  which  it  has 
stirred  in  the  breast  of  the  Liberal  Press  made  us  expect 
some  wholesome  and  unconventional  reading.  But 
Liberalism  may  rest  quiet  in  its  bed.  Certainly  there 
is  a  good  deal  about  fighting  in  the  book.  The  authors 
desire  a  strong  Navy,  bid  England  "always  beware  of 
the  north-east  wind  ",  and  wish  the  freeborn  Briton 
would  talk  less  about  his  rights  and  think  more  about 
his  duties.  They  daresay  that  what  the  people  wills  is 
not  always  wise  or  good,  and  they  point  out  that  the 
English  have  always  liked  to  be  led  by  gentlemen — this, 
certainly,  sounds  like  an  unkind  reflection  on  the  pro- 
jected electro-plate  nobility  and  its  only-begetters.  The 
United  States  are  acknowledged  to  have  had  their  birth 
in  mean  ingratitude.  But,  apart  from  some  relief  of  this 
kind,  the  book  is  a  mixture  of  the  stale  old  Whig  and 
Protestant  prejudices  with  that  kiplingesque  jingoism, 
vulgar  and  bullying,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the 
true  cavalier  toryism  as  anvthing  can  be.  Patriotism  is 
a  good  thing,  but  why  for  God's  Englishmen  more  than 
for  God's  Spaniards?  It  is  mere  insolence  to  assume 
that  what  is  "  un-English  "  is  necessarilv  base.  Kingslev 
cast  an  aureole  of  romance  over  Anglo-Saxonism,  but 
Mr.  Fletcher  grants  that  the  race  conquered  by  the 
Normans  had  become  "  sleepy,  fat,  drunken,  unenter- 
prising ",  and  greatly  in  need  of  being  disciplined  and 
governed  by  a  people  of  finer  mould.  The  English  have 
some  solid  and  admirable  national  characteristics,  but 
these  need  complementing  and  correcting  by  an  infusion 
of  something  spiritual. 

A  history  for  young  people  which  savs  nothing  what- 
e\er  about  the  work  for  humanity  of  those  great  con- 


structive and  imaginative  ages  to  which  we  owe  most  of 
whatever  art,  poetry  and  spiritual  idealism  we  possess 
is  false  history.  But  lo  our  authors  the  era  of  the 
cathedral-builders  and  the  Crusades,  of  Francis, 
Dominic,  Catherine  and  "  S.  Thomas  Beckct  "  (as  they 
call  him),  is  merely  a  dark  age  from  which  the  world 
w  as  delivered  by  "  Protestantism  ".  Mr.  Kipling  calls  it 
a  "  long,  bad  dream  ",  from  which  men  suddenly  arose, 
with  burst  fetters,  and 

"  Everyone  smiles  at  his  neighbour  and  tells  him  his 
soul  is  his  own  !  " 

Mr.  Fletcher  knows  rather  more  history  than  this. 
But  to  him  too  a  monk  is  merely  a  man  who 
neglects  his  worldly  duties  to  save  his  own  soul, 
belief  that  .  the  bread  and  wine  by  consecration 
become  Christ's  Body  and  Blood — the  phrase,  we 
may  observe,  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Eucharistic  office — 
is  on  a  par  with  belief  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  auricular 
confession  is  made  impossible  by  possession  of  an  open 
Bible.  Mr.  Fletcher  uses  always  the  old  crude  termin- 
ology of  "  Catholic  "  and  "  Protestant  ".  By-the-bye, 
he  says  that  a  band  of  English  scholars  called  themselves 
Protestants  in  1527 — two  years  before  the  Diet  of  Spires  ! 
The  idea  of  the  Reformation  which  he  presents  is  the 
simple  one  taught  in  Jesuit  seminaries,  viz.  that  the 
Tudors  abolished  the  historic  Catholic  Church  and 
founded  a  new  "  national  "  Protestant  one  in  its  place. 
Spain,  of  course,  "wanted  to  keep  her  stupid,  cruel 
Catholic  kings  and  priests  ",  but  sturdy  England  would 
stand  no  ecclesiastical  nonsense  !  At  the  present  day 
we  are  too  well  enlightened  to  think  that  creeds  matter. 
It  is  true  that  "  differences  of  opinion  upon  religion  still 
exist,  and  still  occasionally  Jead  to  squabbles  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  but  they  are  being  smoothed 
aw  ay  ;  of  all  passions  religious  hatred  is  now  seen  to  be 
the  most  odious,  and  all  reasonable  men  acknowledge 
that  the  teaching  of  sound  morality  is  the  main  duty  of 
all  religious  bodies  ".  Can  this  cheap  and  Philistine 
stuff  really  come  from  the  common-room  of  All  Souls? 
Mr.  Fletcher  at  any  rate  should  know  the  meaning  of 
"  Debetur  pueris  reverentia  ''. 

It  is  something,  perhaps,  to  find  signs  of  a  breaking 
away  from  Green's  acrid  Liberalism  and  malevolent 
anti-Churchism,  on  which  the  younger  generation  has 
been  nurtured.  Growth  of  historical  knowledge  has 
made  some  of  the  old  misrepresentations  impossible. 
Parliamentary  institutions  are  no  longer  supposed  to 
have  come  down  from  heaven.  The  Stuarts  are  recog- 
nised to  have  been  mild  and  over-scrupulous  inheritors 
of  an  autocracy  which  happened  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  though  it  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  temper 
of  revolt,  and  Charles  I.  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
done  to  death  not  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  but  because 
he  was  a  devoted  Churchman.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  con- 
strained to  give  him  the  name  "martyr".  He  does 
justice,  on  a  later  page,  to  the  Old  Chevalier,  whom  he 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  call  "  James  III.,  our  lawful 
King  ".  But  his  account  of  the  Stuart  period  is  mostly 
in  the  old  rut.  Pilgrim  Fathers — on  whom,  for  their 
cruelties  to  the  natives  and  their  fellow-Christians,  York 
Powell  used  to  wish  Plymouth  Rock  had  landed,  instead 
of  vice  versa — were,  of  course,  sturdy  and  pious  pioneers 
of  freedom.  The  Great  Rebellion  was  waged  with  the 
greatest  chivalry  and  mercy — but  what  then  of  the 
hundred  poor  Irishwomen  butchered  after  Naseby,  and 
the  slashed  faces  of  their  English  sisters?  Or  what  of 
the  Colchester  murders?  Or  the  sale  of  prisoners-of- 
war  as  slaves?  Oliver  was  a  "  man  of  the  most  lofty 
character  ",  and  that  crafty  scoundrel,  the  first  George, 
was  "  a  dull,  honest  f  ellow  ".  Mr.  Fletcher  asserts  that 
few  mediaeval  monarchs  can  have  had  any  high  idea 
of  duty  towards  their  people,  because  a  kingdom  was 
looked  on  as  an  estate — rex  Anglias  instead  of  Anglorum. 
Hard  on  landlords!  Similarly  Charles  I.'s  adherence 
to  the  personal  government  of  his  predecessors  is  held 
to  show  that  he  never  thought  of  himself  as  "  servant  " 
of  his  people— does  Mr.  Fletcher  mean  that  He  who  was 
among  His  disciples  "  as  one  that  serveth  "  held  office 
at  their  will?    And  why  must  he  say  that  Mary  Tudor 
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cared  little  for  her  countrymen  because  she  cared  first 
for  her  Church?  But  anything  is  thought  good  enough 
for  a  seven-and-sixpenny  patriotic  gift-book.  It  is  sur- 
prising, however,  that  the  Oxford  Press  should  be 
responsible  for  "  history  "  which  states  that  S.  Edward 
was  called  the  Confessor  because  he  was  always  con- 
fessing sins,  and  that  the  provincial  Convocations  of  the 
clergy  originated  in  the  allowance  of  Edward  I.  We 
prefer  Little  Arthur  and  the  excellent  Mrs.  Markham. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NOTE-BOOK. 

"A  Holiday  in  South  Africa."  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  H.  Mortimer  Durand.  London :  Blackwood. 
1911.  6s. 

SIR  MORTIMER  DURAND  visited  South  Africa  in 
the  autumn  of  1908  "  to  see  the  country  and  to 
watch  on  the  spot  the  progress  of  the  movement  which 
has  now  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  ".  Hence 
these  sketches,  reprinted  as  they  originally  appeared  in 
"  Maga  "  and  welcome,  let  us  add,  where  there  seemed 
nor  room  nor  pretext  for  another  chapter  even  of  South 
African  impressions.  This  writer  is  not  eloquent  like 
Mr.  Froude,  whose  pictures  of  Cape  Peninsula  and  High 
Veldt  are  still  the  best  in  that  gigantic  (and  heart- 
breaking) African  gallery.  Nor  is  Sir  Mortimer's  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  "extensive  and  peculiar";  how 
should  it  be?  But  he  writes  with  an  extreme  urbanity 
and  freshness  ;  he  has  the  seeing  eye,  a  rare  knowledge 
of,  and  temper  for,  affairs.  And  South  Africans 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  must  admire — perhaps  stand 
amazed  at— the  easy  comprehensiveness  of  this  unpre- 
tending survey.  It  is  curious  to  learn  (on  page  31)  that 
Kimberley  is  "  the  centre  of  a  certain  gambling  spirit 
which  seems  to  pervade  South  Africa  ".  The  remark  was 
apposite  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  before  order 
replaced  chaos  on  the  diamond-fields,  and  much  that  was 
Kimberley  flitted  to  the  Transvaal.  But  we  detect  no 
other  "howler  "  if  this  be  one;  and  generally  South 
African  conditions  are  faithfully  mirrored  here,  from 
Capetown  and  Kimberley  to  Potchefstroom  and  Pretoria 
and  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo. 

On  the  battlefields  of  Natal  Sir  Mortimer  writes  like 
an  old  soldier  and  a  student  of  the  literature  of  war. 
He  can  explain  Majuba  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us, 
but  finds  it  "  impossible  for  any  man  who  studies  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
spirit  then  " — after  the  British  Government's  surren- 
der— "  engendered  among  the  Boers  led  directly  to  the 
great  war  of  1899.  .  .  .  England  paid  for  that  sur- 
render twenty  years  later  with  thousands  of  brave  young 
lives  ".  As  for  that  war  itself,  like  the  German  Head- 
quarters Staff  Sir  Mortimer  probably  feels  that  we  make 
too  much  pother  about  our  reverses.  At  the  worst,  on  the 
Tugcla,  the  Germans  pronounced  that  "  the  British  army 
were  not,  but  their  Commanding  Officer's  resolution 
w  as  beaten  ",  or  words  to  that  effect.  Nor  did  he  need 
the  tributes  of  Boer  generals  to  deepen  his  admiration 
for  our  rank-and-file  and  for  the  regimental  officers  who 
led  them.  On  the  regimental  officers  he  quotes  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Admiral  Mahan  with  point  and  effect,  and 
so  we  will  quote  our  ex-Ambassador  :  "  Almost  all  our 
disasters  are  due  to  ourselves,  not  to  the  soldier  Or  the 
regimental  officer,  or  even,  as  a  rule,  to  the  general  in 
command.  Time  after  time  we  go  to  war  unprepared, 
and  expect  our  men  to  do  impossible  things.  They 
often  do  «them  ;  but  they  sometimes  fail,  and  then  we 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  their  heads." 

As  to  the  upshot  of  the  war  of  '99,  Sir  Mortimer 
Durand  is  clear-eyed  but  hopeful.  He  knows  that  racial 
feeling  in  South  Africa  is  not  dead,  that  they  deceive 
us  who  pretend  otherwise.  He  recognises,  too,  that 
Genera]  Botha  is  but  one  man  whose  following  may  not 
prove  strong  enough  to  carry  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
with  him.  As  Lord  Selborne  tersely  put  it,  we  must 
beware  lest  we  "confound  the  aim  of  the  future  with 
the  realities  of  the  present  ".  But  South  Africa  knows 
very  well,  the  gibbering?  of  General  Hcrzog's  organ 
notwithstanding,  that  she  cannot  standalone.   Her  most 


partisan  Dutch  children,  at  their  worst,  prefer  the 
"  rooinek  "  to  any  other  brand  of  European  and  have 
their  own  quiet  grudge  against  one  European  Power  in 
particular.  And  time  is  on  the  side  of  Botha  and  Jame- 
son, those  self-less  and  predestined  brothers.  Sir  Morti- 
mer's chapter  on  "  Commemoration  Day  "  and  on  "  the 
American  Civil  War  and  the  war  of  1899  "  give  hope- 
fully to  think.  Certainly  the  evolution  of  a  national  spirit 
in  South  Africa  is  no  sick  man's  dream  or  dream  out 
of  the  ivory  gate. 

There  are  shrewd,  attractive  chapters  on  the  climate 
of  South  Africa,  which  is  generally  esteemed  delightful, 
but  perhaps  tending  on  the  whole  to  make  "a  white 
man's  energy  spasmodic,  his  periods  of  repose  pro- 
longed "  ;  on  South  African  sport,  wherein  the  con- 
scienceless sportsman  from  home  is  gravely  and  justly 
condemned;  and  specially  we  note  the  chapter  on 
Rhodesia.  It  is  there,  beyond  the  South  Africa  of  the 
Union,  that  an  Englishman's  hopes  are  centred.  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  suggests  that  we  make  too  little  of  that 
miracle  of  Rhodesia,  as  we  do  of  Jameson's  original 
Matabele  campaign,  which  President  Kruger,  no  admirer 
oi  British  generalship,  praised  loudly  in  the  ears  of  the 
reviewer.  He  felt  moved  in  Rhodesia  to  a  "  deep  grati- 
tude "  to  Cecil  Rhodes  and  to  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
Rhodesian.  "  Horrible  ",  he  thought  it,  "  to  find 
English  names  scrawled  over  every  spot,  however 
sacred  ",  even  over  the  lonely  grave  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
and  saw  therein  a  sign  of  "  that  roughness  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  combine  with  other  causes  to  make  us 
disliked  by  foreign  nations".  But  for  all  that,  to  see 
the  Englishman  in  strange  lands  is  to  revive  our  hope 
in  him.  If  we  can  hold  in  our  hearts  that  patriotism 
does  not  consist  in  flag-wagging,  but  in  certain 
immemorial  simple  duties,  a  readiness  in  our  women 
to  bear  children,  in  our  men  to  bear  arms ;  if,  in  a 
word,  we  can  be  loyal  to  the  Empire,  cease 
patronising  our  fellow  subjects  and  ensure  the  great 
work  of  Imperial  organisation,  we  shall  manage  yet.  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  is  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  be 
our  guides — amiable  and  tolerant,  but  shrewd  and  fear- 
less too.  We  hope  he  will  follow  up  this  South  African 
notebook  with  others  of  the  same  kind.  His  retirement 
was  a  loss  to  our  diplomacy.  Yet  it  is  a  stroke  of  luck 
for  us  that  a  man  of  his  experience  and  judgment  is  at 
leisure  to  wander  up  and  down  our  Empire  and  counsel 
us  at  home  upon  its  problems. 


THE  ARCH/EOLOGIST  IN  EGYPT. 

"  The  Treasury  of  Ancient  Egypt."  By  A.  E.  P. 
Weigall.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwood. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

jWT  R.  WEIGALL  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

Among  the  multitudinous  books  upon  Egypt 
that  now  pour  from  the  press  there  are  a  few,  it  is 
true,  which  possess  the  same  fascination  of  style,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  others  which  combine  this 
fascination  of  style  with  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  country  and  its  people.  Mr.  Weigall's  position  as. 
Inspector-General  of  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt 
gives  him  unrivalled  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  about  which  he  treats,  and  before 
he  became  a  Government  official  he  did  yeoman  service 
in  Egyptian  archaeological  research.  In  his  case  the 
charm  of  style  is  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  expert. 
Would  that  the  combination  were  more  common  ! 

The  most  obscure  part  of  the  book  is  its  title,  and 
we  have  to  read  the  volume  to  its  end  before  we  dis- 
cover why  the  archaeological  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt 
should  be  termed  in  somewhat  affected  parlance  its 
"  Treasury  ".  Some  of  the  chapters  have  already 
appeared  as  magazine  articles;  most  of  them,  however, 
are  new.  One  of  the  best  is  the  first,  on  the  value  of 
archaeology,  and  others  besides  lovers  of  Egyptian  art 
would  do  well  to  ponder  on  a  remark  made  in  it  that 
"a  person  who  fills  a  drawing-room  with  chairs,  tables 
and  ornaments,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
cannot  say  that  he  does  so  because  he  wishes  it  to  look 
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like  a  room  of  that  date  ;  for  it  this  w  ere  his  desire, 
he  would  have  to  furnish  it  with  objects  which  appeared 
to  be  newly  made,  since  in  the  days  of  Ouccn  Anne  the 
first  quality  noticeable  in  them  would  have  been  their 
newness  ".  Another  good  chapter  is  the  second,  which 
is  full  of  examples  of  modern  Egyptian  folk-lore  and 
customs  that  take  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Mr.  Weigall  tells  us,  among  other  tilings,  of  "  an 
Egyptian  gentleman  holding  an  important  administra- 
tive post",  who  informed  him  that  "his  cousin  was 
wont  to  change  himself  into  a  cat  at  night  time,  and 
to  prowl  about  the  town.  When  a  boy,  his  father 
noticed  this  peculiarity,  and  on  one  occasion  chased  and 
beat  the  cat,  with  the  result  that  the  boy's  body  next 
morning  was  found  to  be  covered  with  stripes  and 
bruises.  The  uncle  of  my  informant  once  read  such 
strong  language  (magically)  in  a  certain  book  that  it 
began  to  tremble  violently,  and  finally  made  a  dash  for 
it  (sic)  out  of  the  window".  As  for  the  cat,  it  may 
be  added  that  twins  in  Upper  Egypt  are  believed  to  be 
able  to  assume  a  cat-like  form  at  will,  and  M.  Legrain 
has  discovered  a  whole  family  at  Karnak  which  has 
possessed  the  same  power  from  immemorial  times. 

Mr.  Weigall's  third  chapter,  on  "  the  Necessity  of 
Archaeology  to  the  Gaiety  of  the  World",  is  unfortu- 
nately a  blot  on  the  rest  of  the  volume,  and  the  jaunty 
tone  of  somewhat  vulgar  journalism  in  which  it  is  written 
proves  that  the  author  is  still  young.  But  the  remain- 
ing chapters  of  the  book  are  up  to  the  usual  level,  and 
are  full  of  good  things  excellently  expressed.  Not  the 
least  valuable  is  that  on  the  temperament  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ;  as  Mr.  Weigall  shows,  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Pharaonic  era  were  as  light-hearted  and  good-tempered 
as  their  modern  descendants  ;  the  common  idea  that  they 
were  a  people  of  solemn  countenance  continually  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  the  other  world  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  from  which  most  of  our  know- 
ledge of  them  is  derived.  If  our  knowledge  of  English 
character  were  dependent  upon  tombstones  and  the  walls 
of  churches  we  should  have  a  very  false  conception  of 
what  it  is  like. 

Mr.  Weigall  naturally  repeats  his  favourite  theories 
about  the  Heretic  King,  and  he  has  a  delightful  chapter 
on  "  Theban  Thieves",  by  whom  he  means  tomb- 
robbers  other  than  those  approved  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  spite  of  his  official  position  it  is  plain  that 
he  has  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  from 
an  Egyptian  point  of  view  it  is  certainly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  condemn  them.  "  Antiquities  ",  as 
he  says,  "  are  the  product  of  the  soil",  and  it  is  as 
natural  for  the  fellahin  "  to  scratch  in  the  sand  for 
antiquities  as  it  is  for  us  to  pick  flowers  by  the  road- 
side ".  The  mischief  is  that  illicit  digging  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  destroys  all  the  archaeological  value  of 
a  discovery  ;  unless  we  know  what  objects  have  been 
found  together  they  are  of  little  use  to  the  archaeo- 
logist, and  not  unfrequently  illicit  digging  further  means 
that  for  one  object  that  is  preserved  half  a  dozen  are 
destroyed.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser,  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  to  admit 
the  principle  of  free-trade  in  the  excavation  and  sale  of 
Egyptian  antiquities,  and  so  legalise  and  control  a 
trade  which  it  is  impossible  to  stop. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Flooding  of  Lower  Nubia,  Mr. 
Weigall  holds  a  brief  for  the  engineers  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Philae.  No  one,  however,  knows  better  than 
himself  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
how  doubtful  it  is  whether  it  is  the  fellahin  or  the  rich 
capitalists  who  are  really  going  to  be  benefited  by  the 
dam.  The  archaeological  remains  of  Lower  Nubia, 
moreover,  cannot  be  exhausted  in  the  short  space  of  time 
allowed  for  the  work,  wonderfully  thorough  and  rapid 
though  it  has  been,  and  there  are  critics  who  maintain 
that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Nubian 
temples  if  the  Museum  Department  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  put  them  in  repair. 

Here  and  there  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to  criticise 
Mr.  Weigall's  own  averments.  When  he  declares  that 
"  there  are  only  two  Egyptologists,  Professor  Breasted 
and  Sir  Gaston  Maspero,  who  have  ever  set  themselves 
to  write  a  readable  history  ",  he  has  forgotten  Brugsch  ; 


and  when  he  says  on  a  later  page  that  Horemheb  sub- 
stituted the  worship  of  Anion  for  that  of  Aton  "  without 
force  or  violence",  he  has  forgotten  the  inscription  dis- 
covered by  M.  Legrain  which  shows  that  the  reverse 
w  as  actually  the  case.  What  he  says  about  the  modern 
Egyptian  being  physically,  intellectually  and  morally 
the  descendant  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  Pharaohs  is  true 
only  of  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  and  even  there  only 
of  those  districts  which  were  not,  like  Farshut  and  its 
neighbourhood,  colonised  in  mediaeval  times  by  large 
bodies  of  Arabs.  And  why  does  he  write  "  ch  ",  as  in 
the  name  of  Chaghb  for  Shagab,  w  hen  lie  means  "  sh  "? 
"  Ch  "  in  English  is  a  palatal  and  not  a  sibilant. 


AGRICOLA'S  WALL. 

"The  Roman  Wall  in  Scotland."    By  George  Mac- 
donald  M.A.,  LL.D.    Glasgow  :  Maclehose.  1911. 

DR.  MAC  DONALD'S  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
work.  Without  impairing  his  credit,  we  may 
also  reckon  it  as  one  of  many  brilliant  examples  of  the 
influence  that  Professor  Haverfield  is  exercising  on  the 
organisation  and  the  right  method  of  studying  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  Britain.  The  author  is  by  natural  bent 
and  by  inheritance  an  enthusiastic  and  scientific  archaeo- 
logist ;  but  without  the  example  and  practical  influence 
of  the  Oxford  Professor  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  task.  The  school  of  British  archaeo- 
logy, of  which  Professor  Haverfield  is  the  centre,  or  at 
least  the  constant  and  trustworthy  adviser,  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  work,  another  example  of  which 
we  recently  praised — Mr.  Curie's  account  or  the  Roman 
fort    excavated  by   him  at  Newstead-on-the-Tweed. 

The  line  of  the  Roman  wall  between  Forth  and  Clyde 
was  marked  by  nature  as  the  one  natural  boundary  for 
the  Empire  within  the  island.  The  only  alternative 
frontier  that  nature  provides  is  the  northern  ocean. 
Agricola  perceived  this  in  a.d.  81,  with  the  sure  eye  of 
a  true  soldier,  and  placed  here  his  line  of  forts  and  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Roman  world.  Dr.  Macdonald,  on 
page  2,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Emperor  Domitian 
was  right  in  abandoning  the  conquests  of  his  subordin- 
ate, and  to  belittle  the  achievements  of  Agricola  during 
"  seven  years  of  practically  continuous  warfare  "  ;  but, 
considering  the  apathy  of  preceding  governors,  the 
stubborn  valour  of  the  conquered  tribes,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  frontier  chosen,  we  need  not  regard  the 
praise  that  Tacitus  lavishes  on  the  great  general  as 
excessive.  His  plans  were  those  of  an  excellent  soldier, 
with  keen  insight,  his  success  was  great,  and  his  con- 
quests remarkable  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Macdonald  says,  Domitian  in  stop- 
ping the  forward  movement  in  Britain,  probably  had 
better  motives  than  Tacitus  allows.  He  felt  that  the 
strength  of  Rome  was  not  able  to  grow  to  the  wider 
limits,  and  he  drew  back.  Hadrian  also  preferred 
organisation  to  growth,  and  attempted  to  guard  the 
broad  English  frontier,  eighty-two  miles,  a  weak  defence 
twice  as  long  as  the  Scottish  wall.  Then  about  a.d.  140 
another  forward  movement  began  under  Lollius  Urbicus  ; 
and  the  line  of  Agricola  was  made  a  permanent  frontier, 
guarded  in  the  true  Roman  fashion  by  a  military  road, 
and  a  series  of  forts  at  intervals  of  two  to  three  miles, 
as  well  as  by  a  wall  built  of  sods.  We  must  imagine 
that  small  bodies  of  troops  were  constantly  patrolling 
the  lines,  and  that  any  alarm  would  have  brought  a 
strong  force  from  both  sides  to  relieve  the  point  of 
danger.  The  aim  of  Agricola  was  realised,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  The  Scottish  frontier  was  abandoned 
finally  after  about  forty  years  ;  and  the  cautious  prudence 
of  Domitian  was  finally  justified.  Rome  had  reached 
her  limit  on  the  north-west,  and  the  limit  fell  short  of 
Agricola's  line.  The  only  permanent  conquests  were 
those  which  were  accompanied  by  trade,  and  followed 
by  settlement  and  Roman  civilisation.  The  traders  of 
Rome  went  along  with  and  even  preceded  her  eagles. 
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In  the  marshy  plains  and  the  rugged  mountains  under 
the  inclement  sky  of  Caledonia  there  was  nothing  to 
tempt  the  southern  traders;  and  Agricola's  policy  was 
that  of  a  pure  soldier,  while  Domitian's  and  Hadrian's 
prudence  showed  the  instinct  of  the  statesman. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  read  Dr.  Mac- 
donald's  account  of  the  remains  along  this  soldier's 
frontier.  On  page  363  we'  note  that  tools  of  various 
kinds,  similar  to  those  which  are  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  are  frequently  found,  though  usually  in  bad  pre- 
servation, in  the  forts.  .The  metal  corrodes  in  the  damp 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  "weapons  have  so  far  been 
very  rare  "  ;  only  missiles  of  various  sizes  for  artillery 
use  are  common.  The  proportion  of  these  three  classes 
of  objects  is  characteristic.  Even  on  a  remote  frontier, 
protected  with  difficulty  and  held  only  for  a  short  period, 
Rome  appears  as  the  civilising  power.  "  Masons, 
smiths,  and  carpenters  "  have  left  the  most  frequent 
•traces  :  next  to  them  come  artillerymen,  who  fight  with 
brains  more  than  with  personal  strength  :  the  plain 
fighting  soldier  appears  very  rarely.  Rome  rested  her 
defence  on  skill  and  on  the  arts  of  peace  throughout  her 
history. 

Dr.  Macdonald's  intention  is  to  tell  all  that  "has  yet 
been  learned  about  the  Roman  wall,  and  he  does  it  very 
thoroughly.  He  gives  not  merely  an  account  of  the 
wall  step  by  step  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  of 
everything  that  has  been  found  along  it,  but  also  a 
history  of  opinions  about  the  wall,  and  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  Roman  military  system  under  the  Empire.  The 
real  beginning  of  scientific  study  of  the  wall  took  place 
only  in  the  last  few  years,  when  the  Glasgow  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  with  small  resources,  set  about  a  careful 
examination,  aided  by  the  spade,  laying  bare  sections  of 
the  wall  and  disclosing  its  construction.  The  report  of 
the  Society  on  the  work  then  done  is  the  permanent  basis 
for  future  study.  This  general  examination  was  fol- 
lowed by  excavation  of  three  of  the  forts  ;  and  these 
enterprises  made  it  possible  to  write  this  book. 

We  should,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  a  piece  of  evidence 
which  we  understand  somewhat  differently  from  Dr. 
Macdonald.  He  quotes  Pausanias  as  mentioning  that 
the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
England,  "  had  entered  on  a  war  of  aggression  by  in- 
vading the  district  of  Genunia,  which  is  subject  to  Rome. 
The  district  of  Genunia  is  mentioned  nowhere  else  ". 
We  do  not  think  that  the  district  is  mentioned  even  by 
Pausanias,  who  speaks  only  of  "  the  portion  (or  lot,  or 
division  of  land)  belonging  to  the  tribe  Genounii  or 
Genounes  ".  The  difference  is  important.  Dr.  Mac- 
donald's translation  neglects  the  tribal  organisation, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  ■Keltic  lands.  In  the 
settled  and  thoroughly  Romanised  parts  of  Britain  and 
Gaul  the  Roman  division  into  cities  and  territories  dis- 
placed the  Keltic  tribal  system,  and  the  tribal  names  dis- 
appeared ;  but  in  the  mass  of  the  Gaulish  country,  from 
Aquitaine  to  Belgium,  the  tribal  names  remain  in  French 
forms  to  the  present  day,  and  the  tribal  organisation 
persisted  there  through  the  Roman  occupation  far  more 
thoroughly  than  in  central  and  southern  England.  Here 
Pausanias  has  preserved  a  trace  of  the  tribal  system  in 
the  North  of  England,  as  is  proved  by  the  adjective 
translated  "  subject  ",  which  is  masculine  and  plural. 


NOVELS. 

"  When  the  Red  Gods  Call."    By  Beatrice  Grimshaw. 
London  :  Mills  and  Boon.    1911.  6s. 

Miss  Grimshaw  has  written  a  book  on  New  Guinea, 
of  which  she  possesses  an  intimate  acquaintance  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  Englishwomen.  She  has 
now  tried  her  hand  with  a  novel  having  Papua  for  its 
scene.  Anyone  is  fortunate  who  discovers  a  new  world 
in  which  to  set  romances,  but  the  discovery  avails  little 
without  the  power  to  render  that  world  alive.  Miss 
Grimshaw  has  all  the  local  colour  at  the  point  of  her 
pen,  and  she  never  hesitates  to  display  her  command  of 
it.    Sometimes  she  succeeds  in  painting  the  scene,  but 


more  often  she  offers  us  a  catalogue  of  effects  which 
only  tire  the  understanding.  In  Malaysia  there  is  more 
colour  than  even  an  artist  can  handle,  and  in  using  it 
the  question  must  always  be  how  much  can  be  left  out. 
Miss  Grimshaw  is  far  from  being  an  artist.  She  is  an 
accurate  observer,  but  she  makes  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  show  simultaneously  what  is  only  seen  consecutively. 
The  result  is  a  mere  bewildering  kaleidoscope,  from 
which  no  definite  impression,  such  as  the  reality  pro- 
duces, remains  upon  the  mind.  Tropical  scenery,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Asian  archipelagoes,  renders  its 
effects  with  extraordinary  distinctness,  but  only  because 
it  can  subordinate  all  its  scattered  vividness  to  the  sun- 
colour  of  any  hour  of  the  day.  On  a  fine  appreciation 
of  that  colour,  and  a  studied  neglect  of  secondary  impres- 
sions, the  capacity  for  reproducing  its  miracles  of 
beauty  depends.  Miss  Grimshaw  might  study  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad  to  learn  the  abstinence  of  an  artist's 
vision.  Romantically  she  has  made  the  mistake  of 
putting  most  of  her  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  a  man, 
and  of  that  particular  breed  of  man  which  a  woman  seems 
alike  incapable  of  ignoring  and  understanding.  When 
in  the  second  part  of  the  book  the  narrator  becomes  a 
woman  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  point  of  view. 
If  Miss  Grimshaw  intends  to  use  New  Guinea  again  she 
might  strive  to  attain  a  greater  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, to  prefer  for  purposes  of  narrative  her  own  point  of 
view,  and  to  be  as  sparing  as  possible,  of  that  most 
uninteresting  dialect,  pidgin-English. 

"  The  Escape  Agents."  By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  London  : 
Laurie.  6s. 

Warning  : — This  is  a  volume  of  short  stories,  and 
bears  no  indication  of  the  fact  on  cover,  title-page,  or 
elsewhere.  It  is  true  that  certain  characters  recur  in 
some  of  the  stories;  but  it  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  complete  novel.  We  settled  down  to  it  quite  happily, 
for  the  author's  name  and  the  opening  words,  "  Captain 
Owen  Kettle  ",  bade  us  hope  for  more  tales  of  that 
famous  little  sailor-man  ;  but  after  this  first  story,  which 
is  not  remarkably  good.  Captain  Kettle  does  not  appear 
again.  In  several  of  the  subsequent  stories,  his  place 
is  inadequately  filled  by  a  certain  Major  Joseph  Colt, 
who  appears  to  have  experienced  a  number  of  mild 
adventures  in  the  rather  indefinite  wars  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  ;  he  crops  up  at  various  places  and  in  divers 
manners,  often  in  company  with  Mademoiselle  Clarice 
de  la  Plage,  a  lady  whose  dramatic  powers  were  denied 
by  Napoleon,  and  who  has  therefore  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  wars  as  a  vivandiere.  But  the  Major, 
being  an  American,  is  quite  respectably  affianced  to  a 
Miss  Patience  Collier,  of  Boston,  who  is  writing  a  history 
of  the  Continental  Wars  from  material  supplied  by  the 
Major.  If  the  half-dozen  stories  that  deal  with  these 
characters  had  been  allowed  to  stand  alone,  theymight 
have  passed  muster  as  a  piece  of  capable  book-making  ; 
but  between  every  pair  of  them  has  been  inserted  a 
story  of  another  and  usually  inferior  brand.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  stories  are  not  new — that  they 
have  appeared  in  magazines — where,  we  think,  they 
might  have  been  permitted  to  remain. 

"  The  Ninth  Duchess."    By  Gurner  Gillmxn.    London  : 
Greening.    1911.  6s. 

In  a  "  foreword  "  to  this  novel  the  author  tells  us 
that  it  "is  written  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  those 
members  of  my  public  who.  following  the  publication  of 
'  Her  Suburban  Highness  '  wrote  asking  me  to  take  them 
to  Garstein  again  ".  Evidently  there  arc  people  who 
like  to  have  a  castle  called  "  a  grim  old  fortalice  ",  who 
won't  mind  an  eighteenth-century  duke  speaking  the 
language  of  every  period  but  his  own,  now  exclaiming, 
"  Look  you,  fellow  !  an  you  lie  I  will  hang  you  from  this 
tree  ",  and  anon  remarking  "  I  am  engineering  a  sur- 
prise ".  They  may  possibly  admire  the  Princess  of 
Garstein,  who  is  fond  of  smiting  gentlemen  across  the 
mouth,  no  less  than  the  English  nobleman  aforesaid 
who,  equally  violent,  swings  her  "  off  her  feet  "  when 
he  kisses  her.  It  may  even  be  something  quite  new  to 
them  that  through  the  vagaries  of  a  nightdress  button 
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the  Prince  should  discover  that  the  pretty  page — but 
the  book  is  admittedly  written  to  order.  We  fear  the 
members  of  Mr.  Cullman's  "  public  "  must  be  very 
undiscriminating,  and  a  trifle  vulgar. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Recollections  of  a  Parisian."     By  Doctor  Poumies  de  la  Siboutie. 
London  :  Murray.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Doctor  Poumies  de  la  Siboutie  went  to  Paris  in  1810  in 
search  of  a  fortune ;  and  in  1815  he  was  a  qualified  medical 
man  beginning  his  career.  Paris  was  then  in  occupation  of 
the  Prussians,  and  from  that  time  onwards  the  shrewd,  ob- 
servant doctor  watched  revolution  and  counter-revolution  as 
a  man  aloof  from  politics,  but  immensely  interested  in  what 
he  saw,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  men  who  made  the 
history  of  his  day.  He  was  not  by  profession  or  by  natural 
inclination  a  man  of  letters.  It  was  a  mere  accident  to  which 
we  owe  the  writing  of  these  recollections.  His  career  as  a 
doctor  was  cut  suddenly  short  by  an.  illness  which  confined 
him  for  many  months  to  a  bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  and  it 
was  in  the  leisure  of  convalescence  that  he  first  thought  of 
writing  down  his  memories  of  the  men  and  events  he  had 
known.  His  memories  begin  almost  with  the  Revolution  and 
reach  almost  to  the  Third  Republic.  His  journal  is  brightly 
written,  and  is  full  of  vivid  touches  and  pictures  which  come 
only  of  direct  and  personal  observation.  The  doctor  was  a 
sincere  man,  and  a  patriot  of  the  old  school.  "  I  hear  there 
were  several  cases  of  corrupt  practice  at  the  last  elections. 
May  God  protect  France  " ,  he  wrote  7  October  1863.  Twelve 
days  later  he  died.  These  recollections  are  not  in  any  sense 
systematic,  or  written  on  any  definite  historical  plan.  But 
they  abound  in  good  stories  of  men  and  events  which,  taken 
together,  would  leave  the  most  ignorant  with  some  sense  of 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  time.  Is  there  a  better  story 
of  the  pedantic  spirit  of  the  Revolution  than  the  story  of 

M.  de  Saint- Janvier  ?    "  What  is  your  name  ?  "    "  De  " 

"  There  are  no  more  De."    "  Saint  "  "There  are  none." 

"Janvier."  "Janvier  exists  no  longer."  Ultimately  the 
passport  was  made  out :  "  citoyen  Nivose,  ci-devant  de  Saint- 
Janvier  ".  An  inimitable  anecdote  of  the  July  Revolution 
is  another  of  those  stories  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  a  period 
is  better  conveyed  than  through  volumes  of  state  papers. 
"You  have  got  no  more  than  you  deserve,"  said  Depuytren 
to  the  wounded  brought  to  him  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  "What 
have  you  got  to  do  with  politics,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  A 
day  or  so  after  he  burst  into  the  ward  exclaiming  "  You 
brave  fellows  !  You  have  saved  the  country.  You  are 
heroes!  "  Success,  in  days  of  periodic  revolution,  is  every- 
thing. Upon  an  anecdote  of  Chateaubriand  the  whole  man 
may  be  reconstructed,  as  a  beast  from  a  single  bone.  Ap- 
pointed Minister  under  the  Restoration  he  at  once  asked  his 
friend  Delaporte  to  get  him  some  visiting  cards.  Delaporte 
printed  them  : 

Le  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand, 

Pair  de  France, 

Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres. 

Chateaubriand  tore  them  up  immediately  and  ordered 
others.    They  were  printed  : 

Chateaubriand. 

Anecdotes  like  these  are  good  history  in  a  memorable  form 
when  they  come  from  the  journal  of  a  shrewd,  faithful  man 
of  the  world  as  was  Doctor  Poumies  de  la  Siboutie. 

"The  Voyage  of  the  'Why  Not  V  in  the  Antarctic."    By  Dr.  Jean 
Charcot.    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.    20s.  net. 

Dr.  Charcot's  journal  of  the  second  French  South  Polar 
Expedition  (1908-10)  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Philip 
Walsh.  The  book  is  of  interest  not  only  as  a  record  of  the 
adventures  of  the  good  ship  "  Pourquoi  Pas?  "  and  of  the 
achievements  of  the  expedition,  but  for  certain  reflections  on 
human  nature  as  seen  under  the  trying  ordeal  of  Antarctic 
solitudes.  Dr.  Charcot's  work  in  the  Far  South  entitles  him 
to  a  place  of  honour  beside  men  like  Captain  Scott  and  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton.  He  attacked  the  problem  from  a  different 
point— the  south-west  of  South  America.  Whilst  admittedly 
keen  to  do  things  in  the  name  of  France,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  supersede  his  predecessors  who  had  located  certain 
geographical  points.  The  naming  of  what  are  believed  to  be 
discoveries  is  always  a  delicate  matter.  Dr.  Charcot  says 
that  the  quest  of  the  South  Pole  seems  unlikely  to  cease 
until  the  conquest,  however  arduous  and  long  of  accomplish- 
ment is  complete.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. r 


"Letters  from  India."  By  Lady  Wilson.  London:  Blackwood. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Lady  Wilson  is  an  exceptional  correspondent,  and  thesa 
letters — touched  up,  no  doubt,  for  purposes  of  publication — 
make  admirable  reading.  Containing  no  word  of  scandal, 
they  are  yet  fidl  of  lively  observation,  and  afford  intimate 
glimpses  into  the  life  led  by  British  men  ami  women  in 
India.  Lady  Wilson  writes  simply  and  naturally,  and  finds 
interest  in  everything — in  scenery,  in  customs,  in  ideas,  in 
people.  A  note  such  as  this  seems  to  let  in  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  conditions  of  English  home-life  in  Hyderabad:  "  R. 
reads  to  us  aloud  in  the  evening.  Chamberlain's  great  speech 
on  Tariff  Reform  last  night  and  then  a  chapter  or  two  of 
Jane  Austen's  '  Emma  ',  a  book  we  adore".  It  was  some- 
thing to  meet  and  talk  with  John  Nicholson's  orderly :  it 
was  more  to  spend  some  time  in  the  company  of  Sir  Francis 
Younghu«band  and  learn  from  his  own  lips  how  he  saved 
certain  places  in  the  Pamirs  from  the  Russians,  who  were 
already  in  possession.  When  Sir  Francis  made  his  eventful 
journey  from  Pekin  to  India  his  pocket  companion 
contained  his  favourite  extracts  from  Tennyson,  and  this 
he  gave  to  Lady  Tennyson  after  the  Poet  Laureate's  death. 
This  chatty,  unpretentious  collection  of  letters  is  unillus- 
trated — a  quite  noteworthy  omission  in  these  camera-using 
days. 

"The  Book  of  the  Zoo."  By  W.  S.  Berridge  and  W.  PercivaL 
Westell.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  64  Photographs  by 
W.  S.  Berridge.    London :  Dent.    1911.  5s. 

Under  a  title  for  which  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have 
any  official  sanction,  Messrs.  Berridge  and  Westell  have 
succeeded  in  writing  a  very  dull  book  about  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Mr.  Berridge  is  a  diligent  photographer  with  a 
journalistic  camera  ready  for  the  episodic  picture  interesting 
in  the  daily  press,  but  not  worth  even  the  relative  perma- 
nence of  a  cheap  book.  Here  are  no  studies  of  animals,  but 
snapshots  of  keepers  holding  them  up  by  their  tails,  lacking 
or  unpacking  them,  of  creatures  with  surgical  bandages,  and 
many  of  a  particular  Fellow  of  tli9  Society,  whose  doings 
we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  stroking 
lions  and  leopards,  and  so  forth,  through  the  bars,  and 
obviously  conscious  of  the  photographer's  flattering  atten- 
tion. The  text  is  appropriate  to  the  illustrations,  and  is 
a  dismal  medley  of  paraphrases  of  the  late  Mr.  Scherren's 
history  of  the  Zoological  Society,  of  the  sixpenny  official 
Guide  to  the  Gardens,  and  of  various  Press  cuttings  with  the 
dull  observations  of  the  writers.  It  is  to  be  said  in  their 
favour,  however,  that  the  authors  do  not  try  to  be  funny, 
and  that  except  for  a  few  trifling  slips  such  information  as 
they  seek  to  convey  is  accurate. 

"An  Old  Maid's  Birthday."  By  T.  C.  Macnaghten.  London: 
Elkin  Mathews.  1911. 

This  is  a  pretty  theme  for  a  short  sketch  or  story ;  but  the 
author  has  chosen  to  write  it  as  a  play.  Here  is  unfolded 
the  last  morning  in  the  life  of  an  old  maid  who  lost  Mr. 
Gerald  in  the  Mutiny,  and  has  since  lived  patiently  on  with 
her  memories  and  books.  It  reads  as  if  written  many  years 
ago;  but,  as  it  is  only  just  published,  that  is  probably  the 
writer's  skill.  Most  of  us  to-day  would  say  that  it  was 
sentimental.  Yet  there  are  in  it  some  passages  of  sincere 
feeling. 


THE  AUGUST  REVIEWS. 

The  two  crises  of  the  past  month — the  constitutional  and 
the  Moorish  — occupy  the  preponderant  amount  of  sj>ace  in 
the  August  reviews.  Curiously,  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion both  the  "Contemporary"  and  "  Blackwood ",  in 
whose  pages  we  might  expect  to  find  vigorous  statements  of 
party  views,  are  silent.  In  the  "  Contemporary  "  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston  discusses  racial  problems  and  the  Congress  of 
Races  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  spreads  himself  on  the 
subject  of  arbitration.  In  '-'  Blackwood"  attention  is  given 
to  Mr.  Holmes'  circular  on  elementary  education,  and  Mr. 
Runciman's  apology — which  "would  be  farcical  did  not  the 
tragedy  of  the  children  underlie  it  ".  Both,  however,  deal 
with  Morocco,  ■ '  Blackwood  ' '  a  little  contemptuously,  so 
far  as  the  naval  importance  of  Agadir  is  concerned ;  on  the 
general  problem  "  Blackwood  "  points  out  tha,t  Germany  con- 
siders the  ascendency  which  the  French  have  now  gained  at 
Fez  has  reached  the  limits  German  interests  can  afford,  and 
is  anxious  to  reopen  the  question  before  France  establishes 
herself  in  a  way  that  may  upset  future  deliberation.  Mr. 
Bensusan,  in  the  "  Contemporary,"  traces  the  trouble  to  the 
financiers.  "  Moroco  had  no  money,  but  had  assets", 
and  there  stepped  in  the  European  finanoier.  In  other 
words  Morocco  is  regarded  as  the  victim'  of  the  wicked  Euro- 
pean prospector,  and  the  only  gleam  of  hope  Mr.  Bensusan 
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detects  is  that  the  Union  of  Moroccan  Mines  that  followed 
tlie  Franco-German  agreement  of  February  1909  is  to  be 
dissolved,  or  at  least  remodelled.  Dr.  Dillon  takes  the  line 
that  the  action  of  Germany  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  prq*> 
tecting  mythical  Germans.  By  the  agreement  of  1909  France 
was  bound  to  protect  German  subjects  whose  interests  were 
threatened.  "  There  was  not  one  Teuton  in  the  district. 
Consequently  Germany  proffered  no  complaint,  uttered  no 
request,  demanded  no  protection,  needed  none.  In  a  word 
she  has  no  grievance  whatever,  no  pretext  for  action  ". 
"  German  diplomacy  rarely  makes  a  mistake  ",  "  Blackwood  " 
says.  If  the  view  advanced  not  only  by  Dr.  Dillon  but  by  Mr. 
Ellis  Barker  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  and  the  "  Fort- 
nightly ",  and  by  Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold,  also  in  the  "  Fort- 
nightly ",  be  correct  German  diplomacy  has  made  a  mis- 
take this  time — but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Ellis 
Barker — who  in  both  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  and  the 
"Fortnightly"  quaintly  confesses  that  he  is  "a  friend  and 
admirer  of  Germany" — says  German  diplomacy  has  done 
an  ill-service  to  the  Empire,  and  if  the  course  is  not  changed 
may  "imperil  Germany's  future  and  may  cost  the  Emperor 
his  throne" — a  view  which  at  any  rate  has  the  merit  of 
novelty.  Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold  is  of  (^pinion  that  France 
has  now  learned  to  stand  up  to  Germany  :  she  disgraced  her- 
self  by  sacrificing  M.  Delcasse  in  1905  at  Germany's  bidding, 
she  recovered  her  self-respect  in  1908  over  Casablanca,  and 
to-day  she  meets  the  crisis  with  calm  confidence — not  perhaps 
quite  as  obvious  to  others  as  to  Mr.  Jerrold.  "  The  real  press 
and  the  real  people  are  as  gay  and  cool  about  Agadir  1911 
as  they  were  about  Casablanca  1908.  German  diplomacy 
plays  a  pretty  game,  but  it  is  not  varied  enough  :  the  same 
stroke  should  not  be  made  to  do  duty  all  the  time." 

Mr.  Austin  Harrison  in  the  "English  Review"  finds 
the  really  serious  part  in  the  Moorish  affair  in  Germany's  dis- 
position to  invalidate  international  treaties  at  will,  "for  here 
the  ethical  side  of  diplomacy  is  offended,  and  things  in- 
herently immaterial  in  themselves  assume  the  gravity  of 
serious  crises  ".  What,  by  the  way,  does  Mr.  Harrison  mean 
when  he  says  "Morocco  is  a  country  without  a  road  or  a 
wheel,  the  only  really  barbaric  land  in  Europe  to-day, 
where  there  are  dates  but  no  women  "  ?  The  "  National 
Review  "  is  so  moved  by  German  action  in  Morocco  that  it 
has  even  to  gibe  at  its  own  party  leaders.  "  This  treacherous 
provocation  called  for  an  overwhelming  naval  demonstration, 
but  our  mandarins  preferred  to  diplomatise";  Mr.  Lloyd 
(Jeorge  made  an  unimpeachable  speech,  "but  unfortunately 
British  Cabinets  imagine  that  speech  =  action ''.  Earl  Percy 
in  the  "National"  has  an  article  on  Military  Policy  and 
War  in  which  he  examines  ]>retty  thoroughly  the  Continen- 
tal conditions  in  which  a  war  between  France  and  Germany 
would  be  fought,  and  the  conclusion  can  only  be  that  all 
our  talk  of  an  "overseas  army"  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
inspires  contempt  among  foreign  strategists.  Earl  Percy's 
article  is  one  to  be  studied  carefully  by  all  who  would  get 
an  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  to  which  in  a  military 
sense  Great  Britain  could  intervene.  This  might  not  seem 
to  be  the  moment  for  naval  economy.  Yet  Mr.  Archibald 
Hurd  in  the  "Fortnightly"  says  that  the  Navy  Estimates 
of  1912-13  will  show  a  reduction  whichever  party  is  in  power, 
though  whether  the  reduction  will  be  tenqjorary  or  permanent 
lie  does  not  pretend  to  know.  "  At  present  there  is  ground 
for  believing  that  there  will  be  no  exjiansion  of  German  naval 
power  in  the  immediate  future,  and  if  this  expectation  is 
realised  the  British  Navy  estimates  have  this  year  reached 
the  highest  point  to  which  they  will  attain  during  the  pre- 
sent generation."  Mr.  Hurd  says  "  we  have  the  least 
reason  of  all  the  nations  to  complain  of  the  pace  in  naval 
armaments  set  by  Germany,  because  we  have  gained  many 
solid  advantages.  The  challenge  to  our  supremacy  has  pro- 
moted a  feeling  of  Imperial  unity  and  led  to  the  formation 
<  i  Colonial  fleets — strengthening  the  Imperial  fleet.  It  has 
cemented  our  friendship  with  other  Powers  ".  His  confidence 
in  the  redaction  of  naval  estimates  notwithstanding,  Mr. 
Hurd  admits  that  it  depends  on  one  factor  only — the  action 
of  Germain  and  lie  looks  to  British  diplomacy  to  make  it 
clear  to  Germany  that  she  is  beaten  in  the  race  for  naval 
supremacy.    British  diplomacy  may  not  find  the  task  so  easy. 

An  article  in  the  "Fortnightly",  headed  "A  Business- 
like King",  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  constitutional 
crisis,  except  in. so  far  as  it  goes  to  show  that  King  George 
sets  himself  out  conscientiously  to  the  discharge  of  duty, 
instead  of  surrendering  to  "the  hustling  and  bustling 
pursuit  of  pleasure  "  so  characteristic  of  the  age.  Professor 
J.  H.  Morgan,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury ",  considers  only  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  pre- 
rogative. He  says  he  has  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
public  will  some  day  learn  that  the  relations  of  the  King 
and  his  Ministers  in  the  present  crisis  have  been  wholly 
harmonious,   and  that  talk    of  "the  prostitution   of  the 


Crown"  is  mischievous  nonsense.  The  "National"  is  very 
stiong  in  its  denunciation  of  the  Foozle  and  Boozle  element 
in  political  life  ;  it  is  more  Halsburyite  than  Lord  Halsbury 
himself.  In  its  editorial  notes  it  only  mentions  the  King 
incidentally,  but  in  an  article  on  Anarchy  and  Scuttle 
it  says  that  the  Government  will,  if  the  Unionists  stand 
firm,  only  succeed  111  carrying  the  Parliament  Bill  by  an 
outrage  on  the  Sovereign.  It  scouts  the  idea  that  King 
George  is  an  "obedient  automaton"  of  the  Radical  party, 
and  is  convinced  that  the  Radicals  dread  the  creation  of 
peers,  which  may  involve  risks  for  themselves.  The 
"  National's  "  impatience  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  for  not  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Stal- 
warts is  matched  by  "  Aristarchus  "  in  the  "  Fortnightly", 
who  thinks  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  made  an 
egregious  blunder  when  they  decided  that  the  Conservative 
party  was  the  party  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And  then  Lord 
Lansdowne  replied  to  the  Government's  scheme  for  curbing 
the  House  of  Lords  with  a  scheme  to  destroy  it.  The 
Unionist  leaders'  idea  that  the  Referendum  was  the  card 
tj>  play  was  "  a  gratuitous  offence  to  the  stalwarts  of  Tariff 
Reform  "  and  merely  another  illustration  of  damn-the-con- 
sequences  methods.  ' '  Aristarchus  ' '  thinks  that  Home  Rule 
is  now  inevitable  unless  the  Home  Rulers  fall  out  among 
themselves,  "  which  is  highly  probable  ".  Mi".  Maurice  Woods 
follows  "  Aristarchus  "  with  an  article  on  "  Tory  Democracy— 
the  Road  to  Power  ".  Tariff  Reform  and  Social  Reform  must 
be  the  pillars  of  the  party  :  tariffs  must  be  part  of  a  scheme 
for  improving  industrial  conditions.  Whig  notions  must  be 
discarded,  and  there  must  be  a  return  to  the  pure  gospel  of 
national  and  unadulterated  Toryism.  "  This  is  not  only 
the  road  to  political  success,  but  the  path  to  national  and 
Imperial  greatness."  A  national  tariff  and  a  minimum 
wage,  the  preservation  of  health  and  efficiency  are  as  much 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  says  Mr.  Woods,  "  as  the  main- 
tenance of  an  invincible  Navy.  If  Toryism  will  once 
accept  this  view,  the  Tory  Democracy  will  place  its  leaders  in 
power  before  many  months  have  run  out". 

For  tbis  Week's  Books  see  page  182. 
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WITH   NAPOLEON   AT  WATERLOO. 

And  other  unpublished  documents  of  the  Waterloo  and  Peninsular  Campaigns,  also  Tapers  on  Waterloo 
By  the  late  EDWARD  BRUCE  LOW,  M.A. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  MACKENZIE  MA.CI5RIDK.    32  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  top.    Trice  15s.  net. 

[Almost  Ready. 

Napoleon  continues  to  prove  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  the  annalist  and  historical  romancer,  but  there  is  certainly  something  novel  in 
the  composition  of  the  book,  "With  Napoleon  at  Waterloo."  The  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  Scots 
Greys,  who  bore  so  much  of  the  lighting,  naturally  wrote  home  accounts  of  what  they  saw  and  heard  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  A  great 
collection  of  these  letters  was  amassed  by  Mr.  Bruce  Low,  of  Edinburgh,  and  they  are  now  being  edited  and  published  for  the  first  time. 


THE  NETS:  A  NOYel.  Just  Ready. 

(Scenes  from  Taris  Life.)     By  STUART  HENRY. 

Price  6s.     Author  of  "A  Romance  of  a  French  Salon," 
"  Hours  withFamous  Tarisians,"  "  Taris  Days  and  Evenings." 
A  powerfully  written  novel  depicting  student  life  in  the  Latin 
Quarter. 

"  Mr.  Stuart  Henry's  graceful,  artistic  story  shows  the  bewildering  city  of 
Paris  with  a  tolerant  realism  that  has  no  Puritanism  in  it  to  falsify  the  genius 
of  the  place.  .  .  .  The  best  thing  in  the  book,  however,  is  Paris  itself,  cleverly 
and  tenderly  painted  against  a  background  of  the  Buddhistic  philosophy,  as 
Parisianism  by  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The  story  is  always  enjoyable,  entertaining, 
and  serious." — Scotsman. 

GEORGE  RYVEN'S 
POWERFUL  NOVELS 

Crown  8vo.  69.  each. 

THE  KING'S  WORD    (ready  shortly) 


THE  MIGHTIEST  POWER 


"It  takes  you  to  Ancient  Egypt,  to  the  magnificent  court  of  Pharaoh  in 
*  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates  and  its  perpetual  sunshine,  and  tells  a  highly 
romantic  story  of  how  a  high  born  Prince  Dodo,  King  of  the  Armatu,  got 
mixed  up  with  the  high  politics  of  Egypt.    The  book's  Egyptology,  if  not  so 
overwhelming  as  that  of  Ebers,  is  well  done,  and  the  book,  for  the  rest,  an 
k  entertaining  and  stimulating  romance." — Scotsman, 

THE   ROYAL  LAW 

"In  the  'Mightiest  Power'  Mr.  George  Ryven  achieved  a  high  standard 
of  merit  ;  consequently  more  than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  the  publication 

I  of  his  new  story,  'The  Royal  Law.'  In  his  latest  venture  he  has  displayed 
equal  skill  in  character  delineation  and  descriptive  writing.  Mr.  Ryven  is  a 
believer  in  contrasts,  and  a  more  striking  contrast  could  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  that  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  Vane  St.  Alvanley  and  his  cousin 
Gerald— the  former  a  brave  officer  and  a  man  of  honour  ;  the  latter,  cowardly, 

,  base,  and  utterly  selfish.  The  book  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  embodies  a 
deal  of  lofty  sentiment." — 'Ike  Western  Daily  Press, 

THE   RAINBOW  BRIDGE 

"The  work  is  one  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  foreign  travel  and  who  are  able  to  appreciate  the  local  colour  at  its  true 
value.  By  others  it  will  be  judged  by  its  treatment  of  those  things  common  to 
people  everywhere  and  by  the  measure  of  sustained  interest  throughout.  There 
are  ability  and  power  in  this  novel." — Aberdeen  Daily  "Journal. 

LIFE'S  WAY 

*_*  A  novel  of  very  considerable  power.  The  characters,  good  and  bad, 
are  intellectually  elevating,  and  the  conversation  never  descends  to  the  common- 
place. The  romance  of  love,  with  its  attendant  intrigues,  deceptions,  dis- 
appointments and  joys,  unfold  themselves  from  the  mouths  of  the  various 
characters,  not  in  a  mere  story  telling  way,  but  always  dignified  and  learned. 
The  love  element,  which  is  the  main  theme,  is  treated  with  great  rigour  and 
strong  literary  power.  This  work  does  not  lend  itself  to  slipshod  reading,  it 
makes  a  demand  on  the  reader'  intelligence,  and  to  study  its  pages  is  a 
pleasure. "—Dundee  Advertiser.  . 

THE   FROZEN  FLAME 

.  "?"ne.  characters  are  intellectually  drawn  and  presented,  and  the  conversa- 
tion is  high  toned.  It  is  a  story  of  love,  hate,  and  villainy,  and  each  subject 
is  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  way."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

1  From  its  opening,  in  which  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  has  been  cajoled 
into  marrying  against  her  will,  is  seen  preparing  to  take  flight  from  her  hus- 
band, to  its  close,  the  tale  moves  in  a  swirling  stream  of  emotions." — Scotsman. 

THE   LAST  LINE 

TJus  is  a  novel  which  requires  to  be  very  carefully  read,  as  a  skim  over, 
which  is  sufficient  for  so  many  present  day  novels,  would  leave  the  reader  in 
a  chaos.  The  first  few  chapters  are  somewhat  uninteresting,  but  later  the 
story  becomes  clearer,  and  develops  into  a  strong  and  powerfully  written  tale. 
Miss  Berthe  Loring,  the  heroine  ;  Mr.  d'Esterre,  world-known  financier  ;  and 
the  great  General,  Lord  Beltyre,  are  all  vigorous,  elevating,  and  self-sacri- 
hcing  characters  ;  while  the  story  unfolds  a  host  of  others  almost  as  interesting, 
lhose  who  appreciate  intellectual  fiction  will  enjoy  this  book,  and  to  such  it 
can  be  heartily  commended."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  STR  AGGLERS 

By  ELIZABETH  REBBECK. 
Price  6s. 

"  The  sub-title  of  this  tale— '  A  Tale  of  Primal  Asperities  '—is  well  chosen. 
I  he  scene  is  laid  somewhere  in  the  Canadian  West,  near  the  Pacific  Coast.  If 
one  wants  to  know  what  a  woman  thinks  it  means  to  go  out  '  on  the  land  '  in  the 
remote  West  with  the  man  of  her  heart  and  spend  a  life-time  in  hard  work  and 
persistent  effort  to  win  a  victory  for  self  and  posterity  over  the  unmastered 
forces  of  nature,  this  tale  will  tell  it.  The  chief  characters  are  real  men  and 
women,  and  the  tale  grips  the  reader."— Montreal  Herald. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  HEW  WORK  OH  OLD  PARIS. 

SHADOWS   OF  OLD  PARIS 

By  MME.  DUVAL. 

Illustrated  by  Line,  Wash  and  Colour  Drawings  by  J.  Gavix. 
Foolscap  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  author  and  illustrator  have  imprisoned  in  these  charming  pages  many 
of  the  most  picturesque  corners  of  Paris,  now  disappearing  daily  under  the  pick 
of  the  house-breaker,  and  have  evoked  the  shades  of  the  men  and  women  who 
once  frequented  them,  and  whose  memories— some  fragrant,  some  terrible- 
haunt  them  stiil.  The  book  is  gossipy,  pleasant,  intimate,  an  ideal  companion 
on  a  wander  through  the  Isle  de  la  Cue',  along  the  quais,  through  the  Marais, 
up  to  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  or  on  an  afternoon's  lounge  in  the  Place  des 
Voges.  The  volume  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  Paris,  and  will  bring  yet  more 
devotees  to  the  most  fascinating  City  of  Europe. 

"  It  is  so  seldom  that  books  of  this  kind  are  quite  satisfactory  that  the  present 
volume  must  be  pronounced  an  exception.  Both  letterpress,  by  G.  Duval,  and 
illustrations  by  J.  Gavin,  are  admirable,  a  pleasure  to  look  at  and  to  peruse. 
From  the  stone  of  the  city,  now  sheltering,  for  the  most  part,  but  ghosts  of  a 
bygone  time,  they  have  constructed  the  story  of  the  ancient  glories.  And  as  is 
but  fitting,  they  begin  with  the  Palais  Royal  once  in  the  centre  of  Parisian  life 
and  strife  from  the  time  of  Richelieu  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Duval 
has  managed  in  every  instance  to  tell  his  story  with  point  and  vivacity,  and  to 
leave  but  little  untouched  in  the  course  of  his  essays  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are 
extremely  delightful,  both  the  full-page  ones  and  also  the  little  wood-cuts  which 
are  dispersed  about  the  text.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  like 
to  cast  their  thoughts  back  to  the  shadows  and  ghosts  of  what  is  to-day  known 
as  the  City  of  light."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  of  BRAZIL 

By  CHARLES  DOM VILLE- FIFE 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  author's  extended  tour  through  this  vast  republic  included  visits  to  all 
the  principal  towns  and  States,  and  a  voyage  up  the  Amazon  into  heart  of  the 
country.  This  book  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  and  readable  consideration 
of  the  Brazil  of  to-day,  its  history,  its  cities,  its  people,  and  more  especially  its 
industries,  commercial  position,  and  outlook.  The  chapters  on  these  latter 
subjects  alone  should  make  the  work  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
may  be  considering  commercial  possibilities  or  advantages  offered  them  by  the 
rapidly  developing  American  States. 

"The  author  has  divided  his  subject.  At  the  outset  he  deals  with  '  Old 
Brazil,'  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  country  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
founding  of  the  Empire,  while  in  the  second  part  he  continues  the  narrative  to 
our  own  time.  Thereafter  in  successive  chapters  he  discusses  the  politics  of  the 
country,  shows  what  part  Englishmen  and  English  capital  play  in  the  Republic, 
and  deals  in  turn  with  the  possibilities  of  the  various  States  which  form  the 
Union.  It  is  a  painstaking  inquiry  into  Brazilian  history  and  commerce.  The 
author  represents  his  facts  in  a  thoroughly  readable  fashion,  and  even  when  he 
is  statistical  he  is  not  without  interest.  Many  characteristic  views  and  a  good 
map  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. — Dundee  Advertiser. 

BRIDGE  AND  BRIDGE  PLAYING 

By  S.  M,  GLUCKSTEIN 
Paper,  price  Is.  net. 

A  handy  and  concise  manual  of  the  game,  including  Auction  Bridge,  the  Laws 
of  Bridge,  and  an  Index. 
"Mr.  Gluckstein  has  given  card-lovers  a  book  almost  as  fascinating  as  the 
game  itself.  Its  19  chapters  and  120  pages  are  a  mine  of  information  and 
advice  to  seasoned  players  as  well  as  to  mere  beginners.  It  is  a  book  for 
players  of  all  stages  ;  not  free  from  contentious  passages,  it  is  true  ;  but  with 
the  strong  recommendation  that  it  brings  out  clearly  the  importance  of  quick 
thinking  and  subtle  inference  over  mere  rule-book  play.  Besides  chapters  on 
leads,  discards,  and  doubling,  invaluable  advice  is  expressed  pithily  in  22 
1  Don'ts,'  which  seem  essential  to  the  good  player.  There  is  a  special  chapter 
on  Bridge  etiquette  and  its  importance,  with  suggested  new  legislation  ;  others 
on  Miserifand  Auction  Bridge  and  Bridge  Laws  with  a  handy  index."— Daily 
Chronicle. 

OLD  CREEDS   AND    THE  NEW 
FAITH 

By  C.   DELISLE  BURNS 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5s.  net. 

Contents: — Introduction:  Modern  Religious  Ideas  —  Ideals  in  History- 
Catholicism  :  The  Religion  of  all  Men — Monasticism  :  A  Spiritual  Aristocracy 

—  Protestantism  :  The  Religion  of  every  Man — Rational  Religion — The  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead — The  Coming  of  the  Spirit — The  City  of  God — The  Church 

—  Revelation — Immortality— God — Is  Truth  Dangerous? 

"  It  is  trite  commentary  upon  the  currents  now  moving  in  theology  that  the 
old  creeds  are  breaking  down  and  a  new  faith  taking  their  place.  .  .  .  His  work 
discourses  thoughtfully  upon  the  development  of  ideals  of  Catholicism,  Monasti- 
cism, and  Protestantism,  and  speculates  in  a  readable  way,  philosophical  without 
being  irreligious,  upon  immortality,  revelation,  the  function  of  the  churches, 
and  subjects  like  those.  .  .  .  The  book  is  one  fitted  to  attract  readers  interested 
in  the  modern  intellectual  aspects  of  belief."— Scotsman. 


Francis  Griffiths,  34  Maiden  Lane,  Strand,  London. 
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THE  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE  SERIES. 

A  series  of  popular  manuals  on  scientific  subjects,  written  by  specialists 
and  containing  just  the  information  a  well-read  man  should  know. 
Each  topic  is  treated  exhaustively,  yet  the  story  is  told  so  simply,  so 
clearly,  that  you  are  fascinated  and  enthralled  as  one  after  another  of  the 
mysteries  of  modern  science  is  revealed.  The  volumes  are  charmingly 
bound  in  stiff  boards,  beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 


New  Edition,  with  new  Preface, 
just  added,  1/-  net. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  SALMON 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  Publishers,  LONDON,  EX. 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  6d. 

The  August  "  BOOK  MONTHLY" 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL  AND  PARTICULAR.    Conversational  Openings  for  the  Dull 

Book  Time  of  the  Year. 
▲  POPULAR  NOVELIST.    An  Appreciation  of  William  De  Morgan  and  His 

Work.    By  J.  F.  HARRIS. 
TYPISTS  AND  AUTHORS.    A  Consideration  of  Great  People  from  a  New 

Standpoint— By  HENDERSON  WILLIAMS. 
THE  PICTURED  WORD.  Or,  the  Art  and  Craft  of  the  English  Illustrated 

MS.— By  EVELINE  MITFORD. 
A  LONDON  LETTER.    Adventures  Among  "  Bed-Books"  During  a  Week  o 

Captivity.— By  THE  EDITOR. 
THE  LITERARY  TRAIL.    And  the  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  While  in 

Pursuit  of  it.— By  F.  M.  WELLS. 
THE  AUGUST  HOLIDAYS.  A  Selection  of  Six  Novels  of  Attractive  Quality. 

By  C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
TOLSTOY'S  DEATH.    The  Pathetic  Story  of  His  Illness  and  Last  Hours. 
A  POET'S  CORNER.    Eugene  Field,  an  American  Singer  of  Childhood's  Days 
TA-RA-RA-BOOM  !    The  Cute  American  Puff-Paragrapher  of  New  Books. 
NEW   BOOKS   NEARLY  READY.    Particulars  of  Interesting  Volumes 

Likely  to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.    A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  of 

July.    With  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  August  Reviews  and  Magazines. 

Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  lOd.  post  free. 
THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S, 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER 

I. — Introductory  :  Early  Experiments  in  Plantation  and 
Tapping. 

EL — Trees  That  Count— Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  A  Tanta- 
lising Puzzle  —  Hevea  Rivals  —  Diseases — Machinery  — 
Inconsistencies — Remarkable  Growths— Hints  to  Planters. 

III.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis:  Tapping  Systems  —  Important  Dis- 

coveries. 

IV.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  Preparing  a  Clearing — Close  and 

Wide  Planting — The  Effect  of  Wind — Holing  and  Weeding 
— Manuring. 

V. — Trees  That  Count— Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Flourishing 
in  Alien  Lands  —The  Manihot  at  Home — A  Tree  for  the 
Enterprising  Planter — Treating  the  Seed — Sowing — The 
Young  Tree — No  Interplanting — How  and  When  to  Tap. 

VI. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Tapping  Freaks — Propagation  in 
India,  East  Africa  and  Elsewhere — Experiments — The 
West  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  Ceylon — Peculiar  Habits  of 
the  Manihot — -Propagation  and  Rate  of  Growth — Value  to 
the  Manufacturer. 

VII. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Sovereignty  of  Plantation  Rubber — 
Planting  and  Environment — Tapping  Methods. 

VIII.— Trees  That  Count— The  Ficus  :  The  Rubber  Tree  of 
the  East  —  Age  for  Tapping  —  Value  of  the  Latex  —  An 
Epiphyte  — The  Seed-Growth  —  In  Plantations —  Uncer- 
tainty of  Yield — Habits  in  Various  Lands. 

IX. — Trees  That  Couin t  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X. — Trees  That  Count — Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species — A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI. — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots:  (a)  M. 
Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensis ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII. — Interplanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 
Tapioca — Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII.  — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :    Guayule — 

Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo — Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis  — Mangabeira. 

XIV.  — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands:  Cost  of  Laying 

out  Estates — (1)  Hevea  Brasiliensis — (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii. 

XV. — Future  Prospects  :  Demand  for  Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production — Planting  Must  Continue. 

XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The\  Financier  says: — "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says: — "Every  Rubber  invested 
should  possess  a  copy. " 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and  Shareholders, 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  • 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo* 
graphs,  and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  :— "  An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5  s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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■THRELFALL'S  BREWERY. 

The  Twenty  fourth  Annua]  General  Meeting  <>f  Tlirclfull'i  Brewery,! 
Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Peter  Joseph  Feeny,  J. P.,  presiding. 

The,  t'linirman  said  it  wan  highly  gratify iii(f  to  him,  considering  the, 
excessive  taxation  which  had  been  it.  .posed  upon  the  trade,  to  bo  in  a 
position  to  submit  sueh  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  Company's  business 
during  the  past  year.  They  had  treated  their  accounts  in  the  same  way 
as  last  year,  but  in  comparing  them  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
shareholders  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  Company  had  had  to  pay 
increased  license  duties,  under  the  Finance  Ail,  lor  the  full  year.  The 
profit  on  trading  account  this  year  was  £185.598,  as  against  £173,142  last 
year,  being  an  increase  of  .£12,455.  There  had  been  written  off  for 
depreciation  the  sum  of  £30,105,  as  against  £25,615  last  year,  an  increase 
of  14, 489.  They  had  added  £1,000  to  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund,  had 
written  off  £885  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  debenture  stock 
issue,  and  they  carried  forward  to  next  year  the  substantial  sum  of 
£38,098.  »  it h"  respect  to  the  issue  made  of  a  portion  of  their  debenture 
stock,  he  would  like  to  say  that  many  of  their  large  depositors  intimated 
to  the  Board  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  that  stock,  in  exchange 
for  their  deposits,  at  market  price.  The  directors  accordingly  notified 
the  whole  of  the  debenture  stockholders  to  that  effect,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  make  application,  and  the  result  was  that  there  had  been 
allotted  £350,000  at  £80  pel  £100  stock,  which  was  then  the  market  price. 
They  received  in  cash,  or  in  exchange  for  deposits,  the  sum  of  £280,000, 
and  the  discount  of  £70,000  had  been  taken  from  the  reserve  fund.  This 
issue  was  made  without  paying  any  commission  whatever,  the  only  ex- 
pense! incurred  being  £885,  which  included  £625  for  stamping  the  deben- 
ture trust  deed,  the  remaining  £260  being  for  printing,  postages,  clerical 
work,  etc.  He  was  sure  that  shareholders  would  agree  that  in  adopting 
this  course  the  directors  had  materially  strengthened  the  financial  status 
of  the  Company.  To  be  able  to  present  such  a  satisfactory  report  of 
their  business  in  these  troublous  times  was  very  pleasing  indeed,  and 
they  all  felt  sure  that  it  was  due,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  able 
management  of  their  excellent  managing  director,  Mr.  George  Barker, 
who  spared  neither  time  nor  energy  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Company.  He  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  ef  the  report  and 
accounts. 

Mr.  George  Barker  (managing  director)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hedges  congratulated  the  board  upon  the  report  and  said  he 
thought  the  iscue  of  the  debentures  to  depositors  was  a  sound  financial 
transaction. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Barker  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors,  Mr. 
Charles  Threlfall,  J. P.,  and  Mr.  William  Griffin.  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall 
had  given  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  Company  since  its  formation, 
and  he  (the  speaker)  hoped  that  their  Chairman  would  soon  be  Testored 
to  health.  Mr.  Griffin  had  been  on  the  board  for  five  years,  during 
which  period  he  had  held  a  very  important  position  in  the  management 
of  the  Company.  •  He  thoroughly  knew  all  the  details  of  he  business,  and 
had  proved  of  invaluable  assistance  to  him. 

Captain  Charles  iMorris  Threlfall  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  and  the  employees  of 
the  Company  for  their  excellent  services  during  the  past  year  was 
accorded,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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WILLIAM  CAINE'S  New  Work, 

THE   DEVIL  IN  SOLUTION 

By  the  Author  of  "  Boom,"  etc.    Illustrated  by  Geo.  Morrow. 

11  Mr.  William  Caine  should  score  a  great  success  with  his  new  novel,  for  it  is  really  funny.    A  frank 
extravaganza  in  which  the  high-spiriied  author  gives  himself  rein.    It  is  a  tale  for  the  holidays,  a  tale  for  the 
home,  a  tale  for  all  people  who  want  to  be  merry." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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Sunday  Tirtes. 

An  absolutely  New  Sensation. 
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Author  of  "  Zoe's  Revenge,"  etc. 

"  Weirdly  fascinating  and  well  worth  reading."  —  Scotsman. 
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Walker 
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By  Pierre  Louys 
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By  Emile  Gaboriau 
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By  Jules  Lemaitre 

In  Deep  Abyss 
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By  Paul  de  Musset 
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The  Disaster 
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By  Emile  Zola 
The  Poison  Dealer 
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Count  Bruhl 

By  Joseph  Kraszewski 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  top,  gilt  edge,  Is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  2s.  net. 

A  tale  of  a  Millionaire  and  his  Methods. 

FOUR   MILLIONS  A  YEAR 

SJy  t» U LI rl   trULLINo  , 

Author  of  "  The  Human  Mole,"  etc. 

"  It  is  really  worth  while  to  consider  the  conclusion  of  this  able  and  entertaining  book."— Morning  Post. 

A  pleasant  and  romantic  love  story. 

THE   NINTH  DUCHESS 

By  GARNER  GILLMAN, 

Author  of  **  Her  Suburban  Highness,"  etc. 
"A  dashing  romance  without  a  dull  page." — Reynolds. 
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By  ERIC  HARRISON. 

Author  of  "  And  the  Moor  Gave  Up  Its  Dead." 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  the  Yorkshire  Moors  we  have  read  for  a  long  time." 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

ERIC  CLEMENT  SCOTT'S  New  Novel, 
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Crown  8vo,  2/6  net. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

By  the  active  aid  of  some  thirty  Unionist  traitors 
and  the  connivance  of  the  bulk  of  Unionist  peers  pledge- 
bound  to  their  official  leader,  the  Government  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Parliament  -Bill  by  seventeen  votes.  The 
Government  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased.  They 
have  been  helped  out  of  a  terribly  tight  place  by  the 
clever  leadership  of  their  opponents.  They  never 
realised  until  now  how  great  a  statesman  and  how  pure 
a  patriot  Lord  Lansdowne  was.  Even  Bishops,  too,  thev 
find,  have  their  uses.  Both  the  Archbishops  have  played 
up  to  the  Government  like  men.  We  should  sav  Lord 
Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith  never  in  their  lives  felt  so 
charitable  to  all  the  world  as  now.  Why,  who  is 
against  them?  King,  Bishops,  Unionist  peers,  they 
have  them  all.  "  Here's  a  health  to  Lord  Lansdowne  " 
mil  be  the  toast  at  every  Radical  celebration. 

Those  who  next  have  reason  to  be  pleased  are  Lord 
Halsbury  and  his  fellows.  Thev  have  fought  a  good 
fight ;  they  have  been  honest,  straight,  and  fearless  ;  and 
they  have  done  very  well.  Thev  polled  114  votes,  a 
total  exceeding  public  expectation.  The  Government 
they  beat  easily  ;  deduct  from  the  Ministerial  total  the 
thirty-seven  Unionist  traitors  and  the  Government  are 
beaten  by  twenty.  Throwing  in  all  the  Bishops  thev 
could  get,  the  Government  are  still  beaten  easilv  by 
Lord  Halsbury.  For  naturally  he  did  not  calculate  on 
thirty-seven  Unionist  peers  turning  traitor.  These  no 
doubt  are  pleased  with  the  success  of  their  treachery. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  followers  alone  have  no  right 
to  feel  any  pleasure— their  part  in  the  business  was  the 
poorest  of  all. 

'  Thus,  thanks  to  the  helpof  the  Bishops,  the  Courtiers, 
the  Rats,  and  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Parliament  Bill  is  now 
law.  For  the  Bishops  it  must  be  said  that  they  would 
have  been  wiser  to  abstain.    After  the  result  was  made 


known  the  assertion  was  broadly  expressed  among 
Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Church 
must  now  look  elsewhere  for  help  in  its  opposition  to 
disestablishment.  The  Courtiers  are  men  of  no 
account ;  it  is  a  pity  that  their  possession  of  a  vote  at 
such  a  crisis  should  have  enabled  them  to  influence  the 
result.  They  had  better  have  kept  to  their  proper 
places,  hanging  about  Buckingham  Palace. 

As  for  the  Rats,  the  Lhiionist  party  will  have  a  heavy 
account  to  settle  with  them.  There  would  have  been  no 
split  with  the  abstainers,  but  now  the  division  must  be 
deep  and  wide  from  those  who  betrayed  their  friends 
and  joined  forces  with  the  enemy.  Their  present  action 
and  their  future  support  will  be  repudiated  by  every 
Unionist  candidate  from  the  platform,  and  we  hope  by 
every  newspaper  in  the  Kingdom  calling  itself  Unionist. 
The  only  member  who  voted  with  the  Government  that 
dared  show  himself  in  the  Carlton  Club  after  the  division 
was  heartily  booed  by  those  present.  The  faces  of 
Radical  Ministers  when  the  result  was  known  were 
sufficient  indication,  if  any  were  needed,  which  way 
their  hopes  and  desires  had  tended.  The  Rat  Peers 
have  behaved  precisely  as  the  Radicals  wished.  We 
hope  they  will  now  join  them  and  remove  their  names 
from  Unionist  Clubs  and  Associations. 

Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Curzon  must  have  greatly 
enjoyed  being  run  by  Lord  Northcliffe.  Lord  North- 
cliffe  is  the  hero  of  the  piece  after  all.  This  is  a  Harms- 
worth  show.  The  whole  herd  of  Harmsworth  papers — 
"  Evening  News,"  "  Mirror,"  "  Times,"  "  Daily 
Mail."  "  Answers  ",  too,  for  all  we  know — have  been 
running  Lord  Lansdowne  down  the  steep  place.  Why 
is  Lord  Northcliffe  so  keen?  Why,  because  he  of 
all  men  would  naturally  shrink  from  further  "  adultera- 
tion of  the  peerage  ".  He  felt  (which  was  rather  to  his 
credit)  that  the  limit  had  been  reached  and,  like  some 
men  who  have  just  slipped  into  a  club,  he  was  zealous 
for  the  purity  of  the  peerage. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  thinks  the  people,  though  ill- 
informed  about  it,  had  approved  the  Bill,  although  he 
had  said  himself  just  before  the  election  that  the  people 
were  not  in  a  position  to  judge.    Can  his  Grace  explain 
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how  a  man  can  approve  of  a  thing  if  he  does  not  know 
what  that  thing  is  and  is  not  even  in  a  position  to  know? 
Then  the  Archbishop  with  great  empressement  declares 
that  though  he  is  going  to  vote  for  the  Bill,  that  must 
not  be  taken  to  show  any  approval  of  the  Bill  or  the 
Government  !  Does  his'  Grace  think  this  course  of 
action  will  commend  his  honesty  to  the  straightforward 
Northern  working-man?  "  You  did  not  approve  of  the 
Bill?  No.  But  you  voted  for  it?  Yes."  Will  any 
amount  of  explanation  ever  make  the  questioner  believe 
that  his  "  Father  in  God  "  gave  a  straight  vote  on  this 
occasion?  However,  perhaps,  most  of  Dr.  Lang's 
working  people  are  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  they  will 
assume  without  question  that  he,  as  they  would,  voted 
for  the  Bill  because  he  liked  it,  not  because  he  disliked 
it.  So  he  will  succeed  in  pleasing  the  majority,  after 
all. 

The  vote  of  censure  debates  brought  out  a  part  of  the 
story  of  the  Ministerial  dealings  with  the  King,  facts 
of  which  Mr.  Asquith  was  so  anxious  to  make  a  clean 
breast,  yet  sedulously  concealed  until  forced  to  give  them 
up.  In  November  last  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Crewe  went 
to  the  King  and  told  him  they  wanted  to  dissolve,  but 
on  the  condition  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  swamp 
the  House  of  Lords  with  new  peers  if  they  won  the  elec- 
tion and  need  arose.  Apparently  the  King  agreed — with 
what  Lord  Crewe  is  good  enough  to  allow  was  "  legiti- 
mate "  reluctance.  Of  this  interview,  which  is  the  germ 
of  all  that  has  followed,  we  have  but  a  purely  ex  parte 
account.  The  country  ought  to  be  told  the  whole  truth. 
It  would  be  interesting  indeed  if  Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord 
Crewe  could  be  cross-examined,  on  oath,  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson  as  to  what  happened  at  that  interview..  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Asquith  persuaded  the  King  that  no  alter- 
native was  possible  but  a  practical  carte  blanche  to  make 
as  many  peers  as  he  liked.  Mr.  Asquith  took  care  that 
the  King  should  not  see  Mr.  Balfour.  No  doubt  the 
effect  of  refusal  to  make  peers  was  pressed.  W  hat  was 
said  as  to  the  effect  of  making  peers? 

Never  was  Parliament  in  so  ignominious  a  position. 
The  prerogative  is  prostituted  to  party  ends  ;  one  House 
is  to  be  totally  disabled  ;  simply  to  enable  a  certain 
measure  to  be  passed  over  the  people's  heads  to  please 
the  leader  of  a  party  that  has  openly  and  always  held 
Parliament,  and  especially  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  absolute  contempt.  ?\Ir.  Redmond  will  not  have 
Home  Rule  submitted  directly  to  a  popular  vote,  and  to 
please  him  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  humble  King,  Par- 
liament, and  people.  The  triumphant  Mr.  Redmond 
does  not  deign  even  to  address  the  House  of  Commons  : 
he  issues  his  commands  privately  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
Fancy  any  man  of  spirit  being  willing  to  pay  such  a 
price  for  office  !  But  Mr.  Asquith  is.  The  Irish  vote 
is  at  the  back  of  all  this  anti-Lords  campaign.  The 
Campbcll-Bannerman  resolutions  were  dropped  dead 
while  Mr.  Asquith  had  a  majority  free  of  the  Irish  vote. 
Nothing  was  done  with  them  even  after  the  Licensing  Bill 
•was  thrown  out.  Not  till  the  election  of  January  191 1, 
when  Mr.  Asquith  was  rightly  afraid  he  might  not  get 
a  majority  without  the  Irish,  did  the  anti-Lords  question 
come  up.  From  that  time  Mr.  Redmond  has  kept  it  to 
the  front.  One  House  of  Parliament  is  to  be  blasted  to 
please  a  party  whose  vote  can  always  be  had  of  the 
highest  bidder  in  Home  Rule  coin. 

The  debate  in  the  Commons  on  Monday  proved  on  the 
whole  a  tame  affair.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  was  interest- 
ing, but,  as  usual,  his  recollection  of  detail  was  inter- 
mittent, and  his  inspiration  behind  the  time  of  his 
requirements.  What  a  pity  it  is  he  wll  not  prepare  ! 
The  thought  is  there  in  abundance,  but  it  does  not  flow 
with  case  to  the  tongue.  The  weather  is  too  hot  for  the 
added  anxiety  and  discomfort  felt  by  members  whilst 
belated  discovery  is  made  of  the  precise  word. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  reply  achieved  a  triumph — of  the 
Asquith  sort.  Terse  in  his  phrasing  and  turgid  in  his 
sentiments,  he  spoke  with  all  the  appearance  of  an  honest 


man  announcing  the  obvious,  rather  than  that  of  a  parti- 
coloured mountebank  juggling  with  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Realm  for  the  deception  of  the  People.  The  his- 
torv  of  the  King's  Coercion  was  told  as  an  ordinary 
piece  of  everyday  business — which  indeed  it  seems  likely 
to  become — "and  the  House  was  invited  to  understand 
that  the  promise  of  the  prerogative  was  only  asked  for 
and  obtained  the  other  day  ;  the  November  "  conversa--. 
tions  "  diminishing  in  Mr.  Asquith's  perspective  to  the 
dim  distance  of  an  unimportant  past.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  so  little  did  this  snap-shot  at  truth  reveal  the  whole 
or  the  real  situation  that  Lord  Crewe  was  compelled 
subsequently  in  the  other  House  to  label  the  facts  asf 
"  odious  "  and  to  confess  that  they  are  so  regarded  by 
the  King  and  by  himself. 

A  matter  we  may  believe  the  Prime  Minister  found? 
to  be  odious  was  the  uncomfortable  revelation  of  his' 
own  past  opinions  displayed  to  the  world  by  the  active 
vigilance  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.     For  a  man  engaged  in  I 
the  genial  business  of  coercing  a  King,  packing  a  Par-il 
liament  and  tricking  a  People  in  order  to  pass  Home 
Rule  with  the  assistance  and  at  the  command  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  it  must  have  been  inconvenient — to 
use  a  mild  term— to  have  echoed  in  his  ears  his  own 
better  judgment.     "  It  seems  to  me  plain  honesty  as 
well  as  plain  policy  that  we  shall  claim  and  exercise  free-  1  j 
dom  from  the  Irish  party.    In  my  opinion  it  would  not  J 
be  wise  for  the  Liberal  party  to  assume  power  when  it* 
would  only  be  retained  by  the  support  of  the  Irish  vote." 
Plain  honesty  it  would  seem  had  to  give  way  to  tortu- 
ous policy,  and  wisdom  had  to  follow  when  it  became  I 
apparent  that  power  could  only  be  attained  and  retained 
by  the  support  of  the  Irish  vote. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  had  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  1 
in  front  of  him  on  Tuesday  when  he  rose  to  move  his  'j 
amendment   to  postpone  consideration  of  the  Lords'  ! 
amendments  to  "this  day  three  months".  Difficult 
because  he  had  to  win  the  ear  which  the  Radical  party— 
sensitive  in  their  conceit — are  always  inclined  to  close  < 
against  him  ;  dangerous  because  his  share  in  the  demon-  Jj 
stration  against  the  Prime  M'nis>ter  made  it  likely  that  , 
a  chance  word  would  fire  a  similar  explosion  against  (  1 
himself.     He  performed  the  task  with  wonderful  skill  j 
and  courage.    Confining  himself  at  first  to  clear  argu-  ,' 
ment  and  unprovocative  eloquence,  he  compelled  atten- 
tion and  provided  no  excuse  for  passion.  Drawing 
towards  the  close,  however,  his  sentences  began  to  bite 
more  deeply  ;  he  became  more  careless  of  consequences, 
as  a  cricketer  having  obtained  his  hundred  begins  to 
hit.     Rejecting  all  proposals  that  he  should  stand  in 
sackcloth  he,  on  the  contrary;  regarded  the  events  of  J 
a    fortnight   ago    "with    satisfaction";    the  Prime 
Minister  has  been  guilty  of  high  treason  for  which  he 
would  gladly  see  him  punished  by  the  criminal  law;  | 
the   Prime    Minister — himself    coerced — has  fastened 
"  a  sordid  chain  of  coercion  "  upon   Crown,  Lords 
and  Commons  :  "be  sure  of  it  free  men  are  not  so  ] 
governed  ".    Altogether  a  magnificent  speech  worthy 
of  himself. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  later  in  the 
evening  delivered  speeches  that  must  be  read  and  must 
be  remembered,  carrying,  as  they  do,  words  of  gravest 
warning  with  reference  to  the  passing  of  Home  Rule 
"  by  a  pure  act  of  force  that  will  be  resisted  by  force  ". 
Will  nothing  short  of  bloodshed,  we  wonder,  arouse 
the  sense  of  the  electors  to  the  system  of  malevolent 
tyranny  that  is  being  set  up  and  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  government  your  Radical  statesmanship  can 
achieve  ! 

Mr.  Churchill  makes  light  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  for 
cultivating  safe  heroism.  But  that  is  the  special  thing 
which  Mr.  Churchill  has  cultivated  from  the  start  of  his 
career!  Wherever  we  find  him  he  is  a  hero;  and, 
wherever  we  find  him,  he  is  safe.  It  was  heroic  to 
escape  from  the  Boer  prison  and  hide  under  some  sacks 
in  a  train.     But  how  safe  it  was  !    At  the  worst,  he 
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might  have  been  caught  and  put  hack  into  prison.  Tlic 
shooting  of  the  rhino  in  Uganda — at  the  cost  of  the 
public? — was  heroic,  but  it  was  sale  enough,  armed 
with  weapons  of  precision,  and  having  the  services  of 
'a  good  horse  and  plenty  oi  watchful  friends. 

It  was  perfectly  safe  to  "  rat  "  when  Mr. 
Churchill  ratted,  whether  it  was  heroic  or  not. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  never  safer  than  when  he  took  the 
dog  whip  from  an  hysterical  young  woman  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  whether  he  was  heroic  or  not.  It  was 
heroic — very — to  dare  the  Haywards  Heath  magistrates 
— its  safety  goes  without  saying.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Dartmoor  shepherd  business,  and  the  false  sugges- 
tion that  the  Unionists  had  spirited  the  old  man  away. 
Ami  what  in  the  world  could  have  been  safer  when  he 
was  sick  of  his  friend  than  to  call  him  an  extraordinary 
old  rascal  in  the  House  of  Commons?  The  safety 
and  the  heroism  of  ordering  the  police  to  take  Mrs. 
fcobden  Sanderson  off  the  steps  at  Downing  Street  are 
only  equalled  by  the  safety — and  heroism — of  watching 
— well  round  the  corner — the  "  fight"  at  100  Sidney 
Street.  Finally,  we  see  Mr.  Churchill  is  taking  heroic — 
but  perfectly  safe — steps  against  some  of  the  London 
barbers  and  hairdressers.  Jibes  about  mock  gallantry 
come  well  from  a  political  adventurer  who  has  raised 
the  trick  of  cheap  and  safe  heroism  to  a  science. 

Parliament  will  rise  without  troubling  about  the 
Copyright  Bill.  How  like  Parliament  !  How  like  this 
Government  !  Here  is  a  question  w  hich  presses,  which 
has  pressed  for  years.  Here  is  a  question  of  deep  im- 
portance in  literature,  which,  because  it  is  merely  litera- 
ture, bores  Parliament  intensely.  It  can't  affect  a  vote, 
and  so  the  Government  put  it  off  indefinitely.  As  it  is, 
the  Bill  is  faltering  and  imperfect.  It  does  not  dare  to 
touch  copyAvrong  as  well  as  copyright.  But  it  is  some- 
thing, and  it  should  have  been  passed  before  the  House 
rose.  Here  is  a  matter  where  all  admit  fresh  law  is 
needed  ;  but  alas  !  it  is  law  that  does  not  help  and  so 
does  not  interest,  the  log-rollers  ! 

Government  departments  are  naturally  adepts  at  pre- 
senting figures  in  their  most  alluring  form.  The  Terri- 
torial figures  given  by  Mr.  Seelv.  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  are  significant.  Lord  Haldane 
Tias  told  us  over  and  over  again  that  the  Territorial 
Force  is  a  growing  concern  ;  and  that  it  only  wanted 
time  in  order  to  develop  into  a  most  satisfactory  institu- 
tion. Doubters  were  branded  either  as  fools  or  anti- 
patriots.  Vet  it  is  now  confessed  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  some  two  hundred  officers  and  two  thousand 
men  in  the  course  of  the  year  during  which  the  new 
force  was  becoming  popular  and  systematised.  How 
long  is  the  farce  to  endure?  1 

Although  known  for  some  time,  the  new  Army  ap- 
pointments were  only  officially  announced  on  Thursdav. 
Sir  John  French  was  clearly  marked  down  for  the  Chief- 
ship  of  the  General  Staff  by  most  people.  Throughout 
he  has  been  a  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  Lord"  Hal- 
dane's,  as  of  Mr.  Brodrick's  and  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's 
schemes  ;  and  although  he  has  got  his  reward,  some  of 
us  may  wish  that  the  new  chief  held  more  independent 
views.  We  do  not  consider  that,  by  his  services  in 
either  peace  or  war,  Sir  Charles  Douglas  is  entitled  to  the 
post  of  Inspector-General.  It  should  surely  have  been 
given  to  a  distinguished  administrator  with  a  war  record 
on  the  same  scale,  especially  as  presumably  he  would 
command  in  the  case  of  a  big  war.  The  other  appoint- 
ments call  for  no  special  comment. 

No  rtews  is  good  news,  and  there  is  no  news  this 
week  about  Morocco.  The  German  Foreign  Secretary 
did  not  hold  his  usual  weekly  reception,  and  has  thus 
not  had  even  his  normal  interview  with  the  French 
Ambassador.  We  know,  however,  that  the  two 
Governments  are  nearly  agreed  on  matters  of  principle, 
and  we  may  legitimately  conjecture  that  their  Foreign 
Offices  are  working  out  details.    The  complexities  of 


tin-  Moorish  question  can  be  unravelled  if  they  are. 
approached  in  a  businesslike  spirit.  Possibly,  there- 
Fore,  it  is  only  premature  to  say  the  crisis  is  over. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  stems  to  have  been  diplomatically 
in  tlie  dark  with  regard  to  Major  Stokes'  appointment 
as  organiser  of  the  Persian  Treasury  Gendarmerie.  As 
Mr.  Sinister,  the  Treasurer-General,  who  made  the. 
selection,  was  also  apparently  objected  to  by  Russia,  the 
difficulty  as  to  Major  Stokes  would  seem  to  have  arisen 
out  of  Russian  fears  that  something  was  being  done  to 
her  prejudice  in  Teheran.  Mr.  Shuster's  assurance  that 
the  only  consideration  which  weighed  with  him  was  to 
find  an  efficient  officer  who  knows  the  country  and  the 
language  has  not  been  without  weight  in  S.  Petersburg. 
Mr.  Sinister  considers  the  appointment  essential  to  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  financial  reorganisa- 
tion, and  Russia  seems  a  little  late  to  have  realised  that 
he  is  right. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Macdonald  led  his  party  to 
victory  on  National  lines — a  declaration  of  commer- 
cial war  against  the  United  States — have  the  issues 
in  a  Canadian  election  been  more  vital  than  now.  The 
fight  will  be  strenuous.  Not  alone  has  Mr.  Borden, 
the  Conservative  leader,  to  be  reckoned  with  bv  the 
Government.  Mr.  Bourassa,  anti-Imperialist,  is  as 
keen  to  defeat  Sir  Wlifrid  Laurier  as  Mr.  Sifton,  who 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  ranges  himself  with  the  Con- 
servatives. Even  Quebec  seems  to  be  Avavering.  The 
campaign  will  open  definitely  next  week,  and  Mr.  Borden 
may  well  be  confident. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  finds  in  the  expansion  of  trade  one 
explanation  of  the  fall  in  first-class  securities.  If  there 
were  anything  in  that  view,  we  might  expect  to  see 
an  improvement  in  Consols  -  follow  on  the  July- 
Trade  Returns.  During  the  seven  months  of  the  year 
there  has  been  a  material  advance  in  both  imports 
and  exports,  but  the  movement  received  a  sharp  check 
in  July.  Imports  are  up  on  the  month  as  compared 
with  last  year,  but  the  total  improvement  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured.     In  raw  material  there  is  a    drop   of  over 

2,000,000.  On  the  export  side  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  over  three  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  in  value. 
So  that  whilst  we  sent  less  abroad,  we  made  smaller 
provision  for  future  business.  To  what  extent  these 
shortages  arc  traceable  to  industrial  troubles  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  But  there  is  a  clear  case  on  Lloyd 
Georgian  principles  for  anticipating  an  improvement  in 
Consols. 

Most  of  the  large  Friendly  Societies  have  been  holding 
their  annual  meetings;  and  the  Insurance  Bill  has  been 
their  chief  topic.  "  We  are  betrayed,"  is  the  general 
cry,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  traitor  who  has  sold  us 
to  the  doctors,  and  otherwise.  Their  analysis  of  Mr. 
George's  character  gives  very  much  the  same  results  as 
analysts  on  other  occasions  and  for  other  purposes  have 
found.  Inaccurate  statements,  false  promises,  plausible 
misrepresentations  are  the  means  by  which  he  has  lured 
them  ;  and  they  proclaim  him  Mr.  Facing-all-Ways, 
utterly  indifferent  whether  they  live  or  die,  for  "  the 
Chancellor  is  a  man  who  goes  forward  and  does  not  care 
whom  he  knocks  over  ".  Like  "  Old  Joey  B.",  he  is 
"  sly  Sir,  develish  sly  ",  and  unscrupulous.  But  he  has 
been  so  sly,  and  has  so  enmeshed  them,  that  they  hardly 
know  where  they  are.  They  would  like  to  say,  We  reject 
your  fraudulent  Bill ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  dare. 
The  fact  is.  they  distrust  each  other,  and  fear  a  stampede 
of  their  members.  One  dreads  to  refuse  what  another 
may  accept.  If  these  societies  were  as  well  organised  as 
the  doctors  they  would  refuse  the  Bill;  but  Mr.  George 
has  disintegrated  them.  They  have  been  cheated,  and 
are  very  sore. 

As  far  as  the  dockers'  strike  proper  was  concerned, 
Sir  Albert  Rollit's  decision  as  arbitrator  settled  it  last 
Saturday.      His  award  gave  to  the  men  what  they 
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claimed  :  an  increase  of  pay  from  sevenpence  to  eight- 
pence  an  hour,  and  a  shilling  per  hour  for  overtime.  But 
this  award  did  not  include  the  demands  of  many  thou- 
sands of  men,  such  as  lightermen,  coal  porters,  and  car- 
men, who  ceased  work  at  the  same  time  as  the  dockers. 
During  the  week  their  numbers  have  been  steadily  grow- 
ing, until  a  hundred  thousand  men  are  estimated  to  have 
stopped  work.  Distribution  of  goods  from  the  dock 
warehouses  and  the  unloading  of  vessels  have  almost 
stopped  ;  and  inconvenience,  great  losses  and  high  prices 
have  reached  a  point  that  threatens  famine. 

Most  of  these  men  are  represented  by  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation;  and  since  last  Monday  delegates 
from  this  body,  with  representatives  of  employers,  and 
of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  have  been  in  conference 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  terms  have  so  far  been 
arranged  with  the  coal  porters  and  the  carmen. 
Smithfield  and  Billingsgate  are  the  scenes  of  griev- 
ances of  the  meat  porters  and  fish  porters.  The  meat 
porters  are  already  on  strike,  and  the  fish  porters 
are  threatening  ;  and  their  grievances  do  not  seem  to 
fall  within  the  Board  of  Trade  negotiations.  While 
meat  supplies  from  the  docks  have  stopped,  Liverpool 
has  not  supplied  the  deficiency  by  rail ;  for  there,  too,  a 
railway  strike  is  going  on  almost  as  serious  as  that  in 
London.  Fish  might  be  sent  by  rail  to  London,  as  about 
two-thirds  of  it  already  is  ;  but  now  the  carmen  at  most 
of  the  London  railways  have  joined  the  strike.  The 
dock  supplies  would  not  be  handled  by  the  fish  porters  ; 
so  that  the  prospect  of  fish  for  London  is  serious. 
Enormous  quantities  of  foreign  supplies  of  fruit  have 
been  prevented  from  reaching  London,  and  have 
perished.  The  home  supplies,  too,  must  be  affected  by 
the  railway  men's  strike.  For  a  time  on  one  of  the  days 
no  motor  'buses  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Strand  ;  petrol 
was  dried  up. 

The  strain  of  this  conflict  has  been  so  far  relieved  by 
the  Shipping  Federation  and  the  employers  adopting  the 
advice  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  and  not  employ- 
ing outside  labour.  There  have  been  rough  scenes,  in- 
timidation, and  some  damage  to  property,  though  the 
disorders  have  not  been  on  a  large  scale,  nor  what  can 
be  called  riots.  But  the  temptation  and  pressure  to  dis- 
regard this  salutary  advice  are  great.  Ships  lying  idle, 
warehouses  blocked,  businesses  disorganised,  and  goods 
perishing,  may  at  any  time  become  too  much  for  the  self- 
restraint  of  the  shipping  companies  and  the  employers. 
The  Shipping  Federation,  it  is  reported,  is  meditating 
what  is  called  a  coup  if  the  disputes  are  not  settled  this 
week.  If  this  happens  we  shall  probably  see  the  East 
End  in  a  state  of  siege  and  large  bodies  of  troops  moved 
to  London.  Mr.  Churchill  is' not  a  Home  Secretary  to 
inspire  any  confidence.  But  unfortunately  no  Govern- 
ment has  power  to  intervene  at  a  proper  moment  and  stop 
altogether  such  a  strike  as  this.  Sir  Charles  Macara 
has  a  scheme  ;  Mr.  Crooks  has  a  Canadian  one  which 
he  is  to  propose  in  Parliament ;  but  the  subject  is  always 
shirked  and  never  taken  in  hand  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  latest  peril  to  society  should  hurry  it  up. 

On  Sunday  it  was  argued  from  the  pulpit  at  Somersbv 
in  Lincolnshire  that  Tennyson  was  a  prophet.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  poet  has  been  honoured  in  his  own 
country — if  ii  be  an  honour  to  have  unveiled  at  one's 
birthplace  a  memorial  in  contemporary  sculpture.  Such 
a  festival  prompts  the  thought,  what  is  the  genius  loci? 
All  that  we  really  care  to  know  about  Somersbv  is  that 

Break,  break,  break  "  was  inspired  by  the  Lincoln 
coast  hard  by.  What  one  does  not  care  to  know,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  sort  of  personal  detail  of  the  poet's 
history  which  the  indefatigable  Canon  Rawnslev  lias 
collected  of  yore  from  local  hearsay.  An  ancient  in- 
habitant revealed  to  him  that  the  young  Alfred  Tenny- 
son had  a  curious  idiosyncrasy  in  a  liking  for  jam  and 
fruit.  That  significant  taste,  of  course,  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  ordinary  boy.  Ourselves,  when 
young,  did  readily  enjoy  both  fruit  and  jam  ;  but  we  are 
not  Lords  yet.     Not  this  week,  anyhow. 


RUNNING  AWAY  FOR  ANOTHER  DAY. 

LORD   LANSDOWNE   and   Lord  Curzon   are  no 
doubt  exceedingly  pleased  with  themselves  and 
their  performance  as  they  contemplate  the  events  of 
Thursday  night.     By  running  away  themselves  and  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  thirty  odd  Unionist  peers  who 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  with  sundry  Bishops,  who 
may  be  put  down  as  not  understanding  what  they  were 
about,  they  succeeded  in  enabling  the  Government  to 
pass  a  Bill  that  destroys  the  British  Constitution  and 
will  enable  the  Government  to  bring  about  Home  Rule, 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  secular  education, 
and  any  other  evil  thing  the  present  Government  has 
set  its  mind  on.     After  this  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Curzon  w  ill  no  doubt  go  away  to  their  holiday  exceed- 
ingly happy,  having  done  a  great  day's  work.  We 
suggest  that  before  they  go  the  whole  army  of  the  run- 
aways should  entertain  the  thirty  odd  Unionist  traitor 
peers  at  dinner,  when  they  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  trumpet  their  glorious  deeds — an  occupation  we  are 
sure  they  would  greatly  relish.     We  cannot  say  that 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Curzon  have  not  done  a 
great  thing — they  have  done  something  which  will  long- 
be  remembered.     These  two  Unionist  leaders  will  be 
associated,  as  long  as  they  are  remembered,  with  the 
most  ignominious  part  ever  played  by  Unionists,  and 
with  the  actual  turning  on  their  friends  in  the  fight  of 
over  thirty  Unionist  peers.     It  is  no  use  for  Lord  Lans- 
downe and  Lord  Curzon  to  hope  they  w  ill  not  be  tarred 
with  the  brush  of  these  traitors.       It  is  these  men, 
and  they  alone,  who  have  enabled  Lord  Lansdowne's 
advice  to  run  aw  ay  to  have  the  effect  desired.  It  would  be 
a  salutary  lesson  to  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Curzon, 
if  they  attempted  at  this  moment  to  address  a  public  ', 
meeting  of  Unionists.  They  would  not  get  a  hearing  any- 
where in  the  country.  But  they  could,  and  perhaps  would, 
console  themselves  by  addressing  meetings  of  Radicals 
who  would  most  certainly  give  them  a  reception  rap- 
turous  in  its  gratitude.     This  is  Unionist  leadership. 
One  thing  alone  was  enough  to  open  any  honest  man's 
eyes  to  the  truth  of   the   situation.      Every  Radical 
opinion  expressed  with  the  object   of  influencing  the 
division  was  in  favour  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  policy  and  j 
against    the    forwards.      Radical    speakers    in    both  ,: 
Houses    have     for    days    been    quoting    from    the  \ 
speeches    of    the    run-aways    with  commendation, 
while    nothing    could    be    too    injurious    for    them  1 
to  say  of  Lord  Halsbury  and  his  men.  Ministerial 
rags   of   all  descriptions  have   been   lyrical   in  Lord 
Lansdowne's  praise  and    Lord   Halsbury's  dispraise. 
We  are  aw  are  of  the  Lansdowne  representation  that  the 
Radical  extremists  were  longing    for  the    Bill    to  be 
beaten  and  peers  made.     We  have  found  no  evidence  of 
it.    Their  anxiety  was  amazingly  mute  ;  and  your  ex- 
tremist Radical  is  not  at  all  a  reticent  type.     The  only 
Radical  we  can  believe  to  be  sick  at  what  happened 
is  the  Nonconformist  butcher  who  sees  his  coronetted 
cart  gone.      But  sorrow  is  personal,  mainly  perhaps 
wifely,  and  not  political.      The  attitude  of  the  whole 
Radical  party  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  Lord  Lans- 
downe and  Lord  Curzon  were  playing  their  game.  They 
deliberately  elected  to  take  a  course  helpful  to  the 
Radicals  rather  than  risk  the  soiling  of  their  dignity  by 
an  incursion  of  barbarians.     One  regrets  the  want  of 
backbone   in  the  crowd  of  peers  that  followed  Lord 
Lansdowne,  but  their  position  was  natural.  Follow 
your    leader    is   the    regular    political   game,    as  it 
must  be — dull,  and  sometimes  disastrous  though  it  be — 
and  not  to  do  so  requires  independence  and  judgment 
which  few  items  of  any  party  possess.      But  for  the 
extreme  pressure  put  on  them  by  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
Unionist  leader  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords,  not  a  dozen  of 
them  would  have  elected  to  run  away.     Of  all  things 
standing  aside  when  a  fight  is  on  is  repugnant  to  an 
Englishman,  and  especially  it  used  to  be  repugnant  toan 
English  noble.     But  Lord  Lansdowne  is  teaching  the 
nobility  a  new  spirit — no  doubt  a  higher  civilisation. 

Not  only  did  Lord  Lansdowne  use  his  position 
as  Unionist  leader  in  every  way  against  Lord  Hals- 
bury  and  his  fellow  Unionists  (whom  he  attacked  as 
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"petulant"  and  "vindictive"  (liis  disclaimer  only 
make  things  worse)  but  used  illegitimate  arguments. 
To  introduce  into  the  argument  the  question  oi  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  King  on  the  making  ol  peers  was 
monstrous.  The  question  at  issue  was  a  national  one 
and  the  King  himself  would  he  the  first  to  say  that  the 
personal  effect  on  himself  of  the  decision  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was  an  unworthy  advocate's 
device  and  shows  how  hard-pressed  Lord  Lansdowne  felt 
himself  to  be. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  excuse  for  running  away  is  ol 
Course  that  he  and  his  followers  may  thus  live  to  light 
another  day.     As  a  rule  they  light  best  on  the  other 
day  who  also  fought  on  the  first  day.     Lord  Halsburv's 
friends  will  soon  make  it  clear  that  running  away  is  not 
a  necessary  prelude  to  fighting  again.     But  will  the 
other  day  ever  come  lor  Lord  Lansdowne?    We  heard 
much  from  him  of  the  great  things  he  and  his  friends 
would  do  against  the  Radicals  if  only  we  would  give  way 
to  the  Radicals  this  time.  Lord  Lansdowne  will  find  that 
Unionist  working  men  judge  by  acts  and  have  sized  him 
up  as  a  leader  who  advises  not  fighting  but  funking. 
Thev  are  not  accustomed  to  make  finical  distinctions  ; 
vou  see  thev  have  never  led  a  Unionist  party.  They 
are  inquiring  too  what  Lord  Lansdowne  has  done  for 
them  as  one  of  their  leaders.     Lord  Lansdowne  is  a 
fine  figure  without  doubt  in  the  living  national  gallery, 
a  grand  seigneur  indeed,  with  every  endowment  except 
the  necessarv  spark.     This  defect  is  fatal.     What  has 
Lord  Lansdowne  done  as  a  party  leader?    He  was  not  a 
success  at  the  War  Office.    True,  nobody  is,  but  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  conspicuous  in  opposing  and  hampering 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  has  been  proved  right  on  every 
point.     It  was  during  Lord  Lansdowne's  war  ministry 
that   the    Commandership-in-Chief    was    abolished — a 
grievous  mistake.     As  Foreign  Minister   he  kotowed 
to  America,  losing  us   all  our   advantage  under  the 
I   Clayton-Bulwer   treaty.     Against    this   the  Japanese 
alliance  is  an  unequal  set-off.     As  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Lords  he  made  the  faux  pas  of  rejecting  the 
Licensing   Bill  at  Lansdowne    House   before   it  was 
debated  in  the  Lords  at  all.    Instead  of  fighting  the 
Anglo-Russian  treaty,  which  lost  us  everything  in  Tibet, 
nearly  everything  in  Persia,  and  very  gravely  affected 
our  position  in  Afghanistan,  he  rather  supported  it. 
The  Budget1  he  fought  well,  exposing  it  in  an  absolutely 
flawless  speech.     But  the  fighting  spirit  left  him.  He 
must  take  his  line  in  revolutionising  the  House  of  Lords 
from  Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  never  yet  led  anybody 
to  anything  but  disaster,  because  he  leads  him  nowhere 
and  leaves  him  there.    Lord  Lansdowne  launched  his 
scheme  of  Lords'  reform  in  circumstances  which  made 
it  impossible  for  the  country  to  see  in  it  anything  but 
an  electioneering  device.     Consequently  it  failed  even  as 
that.    After  all  this  he  asks  us  to  run  away  with  him 
m  assurance  that  by  so  doing -he  will  lead  us  some  other 
day  to  victory.    We  do  not  think  it  strange  that  a  vast 
number  of  Unionists  are  sceptical  of  his  leading  us 
another  day  to  victory  or  to  anything  else. 

That  other  day  will  come,  of  course,  but  much  will 
have  changed  by  then.  The  shock  throughout  the 
party,  especially  to  our  working  men  Unionists,  of  this 
run-away  in  the  Lords,  including  the  treachery  of  the 
thirty  Unionist  peers,  is  too  great  not  to  be  felt  in  con- 
sequences long  after.  The  one  set-off  to  Thursday's 
bad  business  is  that  it  means  a  new  start.  If  the  doctors 
of  finesse  who  have  so  long  played  with  the  party 
think  that  in  Thursday's  defeat  the  Halsbury  brigade 
and  its  ideas  have  gone  down  finallv,  they  will' soon'find 
out  their  mistake.  This  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  This 
loose  association  of  Unionists  for  a  particular  immediate 
end  will  now  harden  into  a  permanent  organisation. 
This  movement  will  go  on  and  will  go  on  gaining 
strength.  Lord  Curzon  thinks  its  members — men  like 
Lord  Sclborne,  Lord  Milner,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith,  Lord  Hugh  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil- 
have  not  the  ability  to  justify  their  movement's  being. 
Lord  Curzon  will  see,  and  maybe  regret  he  did  not  lead 
the  movement  instead  of  sneering  at  it.  We  know  we 
have  the  keen,  earnest  fighting  elements  of  the  party  at 
our  back.  We  shall  go  to  them  and  tell  them  that  if  we 
think  a  thing  wrong  we  are  going  to  fight  it ;  if  we  think 
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it  right,  we  are  going  to  support  it.     Will  you  have  that 

for  your  policy,  or  will  you  follow  those  who  bid 

you  stand  aside  when  that  which  is  wrong  is  being  done 
that  you  may  do  great  things  some  other  day?  Many 
vcars'  tactics  do  not  seem  to  have  brought  us  much 
glory  or  much  profit.      Suppos<    we  now   try  straight 

going.   


AFTER   fill".  WRECK. 

WHAT  I  would  desire",  said  Lord  Morlev  on 
the  eve  of  the  announcement  that  the  Preroga- 
tive had  been  invoked,  "would  be  that  this  inevitable 
Parliamentary  and  political  operation  should  be 
carried  through  without  anything  like  a  social  shock." 
The  Parliamentary  and  political  operation  in  question 
was  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  Lord  Morlcy's  choice  of 
words  throws  a  most  alarming  light  on  his  conception 
of  the  Bill's  character.  The  transformation  of  the 
relations  between  the  Houses  is  to  his  mind  simply  a 
means  of  facilitating  legislation,  like  the  reference  of  a 
Bill  to  a  Standing  Committee;  and  in  its  wider  aspect 
the  Bill  is  of  a  piece  with  the  normal  accomplishments 
of  the  average  session.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  assump- 
tion on  which  the  Government  have  proceeded  all  along  ; 
indeed,  their  conduct  is  explicable  on  no  other  hypo- 
thesis. Their  view  ,  how  ever,  is  utterly  and  disastrously 
wrong,  and  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  present 
situation  is  that  Ministers  are  wholly  blind  to  its  gravity. 
The  Parliament  Bill  is  not  a  Parliamentary  and  political 
operation  at  all,  even  in  the  widest  sense  of  those 
verv  nebulous  words.  It  is  not  a  measure  which 
merclv  modifies  Parliamentary  procedure  or  political 
life.  It  does  not  introduce  changes  to  which  existing 
institutions  can  somehow  adapt  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  absolutely  destructive  both  of  Parliament 
and  of  politics,  as  those  words  have  been  understood  in 
England  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

A  foreign  writer  has  said  that  there  are  no  parties  in 
English  politics.  In  these  words  he  explains  the  whole 
theory  of  a  constitutional  opposition.  There  has  been 
in  the  past  no  divergence  on  fundamental  questions. 
Liberals  and  Tories  have  been  agreed  in  everything 
except  opinions.  On  those  vaster  political  issues  which 
are  matters  not  of  opinion  but  of  faith,  there  was  no 
dispute.  Hence  it  is  that  warm  personal  friendships 
have  been  possible  between  men  on  opposite  sides  in 
politics.  Why  not?  They  agreed  upon  so  much,  and 
even  when  they  differed  in  their  conclusions  they 
approached  the  problem  in  the  same  spirit  and  handled 
it  by  the  same  methods. 

Now  this  great  mass  of  common  ground  was  labelled 
with  the  name  Constitution.  It  would  have  been  uncon- 
stitutional, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mid-Victorian 
statesman,  to  discuss  Republicanism  or  the  distribution 
of  property  or  the  abolition  of  the  Navy,  or,  indeed,  any 
one  of  those  things  which  were  typically  British. 
Political  controversy  raged  within  narrow  limits,  and 
was  perhaps  all  the  more  intense  on  that  account.  But 
to  exceed  those  limits  was  not  politics  but  treason. 
All  this  accepted  doctrine  is  set  at  naught  by  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill.  As  its  own  preamble  declares,  it  is  not  put 
forward  as  a  solution  of  an  admitted  constitutional  diffi- 
culty.  .  It  is  a  dodge  for  pretending  to  do  politically 
what  cannot  be  done  politically  at  ail.  To  put  the 
matter  in  another  way,  politics  in  days  gone  by  never 
touched  the  principles  of  either  party.  Our  Parlia- 
mentary system  came  into  being  when  the  vast  mass  of 
the  community  accepted  as  final  the  events  of  1689,  and 
when  the  last  division  on  principle  had  thus  disappeared. 
The  Parliament  Bill,  however,  is  a  recurrence  to  the 
worst  traditions  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  object 
is  the  annihilation  of  Toryism.  It  proposes  to  take  the 
things  which  Toryism  holds  dearest,  the  Union,  the 
Church,  the  Empire,  and  to  destroy  them  one 
by  one.  Of  course,  as  the  most  elementary  study 
of  political  science  reveals,  Parliament  is  no  more 
capable  of  changing  a  man's  temperament  than  it  is  of 
changing  his  sex.  The  idea  is  farcical,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  is  an  attempt  to  stage  the  farce. 

The  consequences  of  this  deliberate  destruction  of  our 
political  framework  are  bound  to  be  serious.    As  far  as 
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personal  questions  are  concerned,  the  old  friendly 
relations  are  at  an  end.  Opponents  have  become 
enemies — men  who  can  no  longer  meet  beneath  the  same 
roof.  W  hat  else  could  be  expected?  The  State,  under 
the  new  conception,  is  not  to  contain  men  of  all  parties. 
We  are  to  be  Radicalised  perforce,  and  those  who  dislike 
the  process  can  no  more  meet  its  promoters  in  private 
intercourse  than  a  respectable  traveller  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  have  deliberately  fraternised  with  a 
highwayman. 

But  if  this  were  all,  it  would  be  tolerable.  It  would 
mean,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  acrimony  in  Parlia- 
mentary debates,  but  we  could  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  hard  words  break  no  bones.  Unhappily, 
the  mischief  goes  far  deeper  than  this.  The  principle 
on  which  we  have  hitherto  acted  is  that  the  rule  of  the 
majority  may  prevail.  There  is  nothing  divine  about 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  .  It  carries  no  special  sanction 
beyond  convenience.  But  men  must  live  together  some- 
how, and  it  is  a  natural  convention  that,  in  ordinary 
matters,  the  greater  number  shall  decide.  There  are, 
of  course,  obvious  limits  to  this  convention.  In  foreign 
relations,  for  example,  no  Government  could  declare  war 
on  the  strength  of  a  bare  majority  vote.  Only  a  few- 
days  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  Moorish  crisis  was  at 
its  height,  the  Prime  Minister  appealed  for  national 
support.  It  was  given  him,  little  as  he  deserved 
it,  and  his  hands  were  thus  strengthened.  But 
no  sensible  person  in  Berlin  would  have  taken 
any  notice  of  a  declaration  of  policy  to  which 
a  large  section  of  the  British  public  proclaimed  its 
opposition.  We  must  apologise  to  our  readers  for 
referring  to  this  truism,  but  the  Government  have  failed 
to  realise  that  it  does  not  apply  to  external  affairs  only. 
They  now  claim — and  the  Parliament  Bill  is  an  under- 
hand assertion  of  their  claim — that  a  majority  shall  pre- 
vail in  matters  where  no  majority  can  prevail  except 
by  force. 

Except  by  force.  That  henceforward  will  be  the 
sole  criterion.  We  are  faced  by  what  we  regard  as  an 
unconstitutional  Government.  They  are  faced  by 
what  they  regard  as  an  unconstitutional  opposition. 
The  ordinary  traditional  methods  of  decision  are  thus 
quite  irrelevant.  On  our  side,  we  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  destitute  of  authority,  and  we  shall  choose  what- 
ever means  suit  us  best  for  dealing  with  disturbers  of 
our  peace.  Also  we  must  consider  how  a  repetition  of 
this  outrage  is  to  be  prevented.  We  cannot,  when  our 
day  comes,  be  content  with  wiping  out  the  past.  We 
must  make  similar  treason  impossible  for  ever.  The 
question  of  method  does  not  concern  us  now.  Whether 
the  present  Ministers  are  impeached  or  not  is  merely  a 
matter  of  expediency  to  be  decided  at  the  proper  time. 
For  the  moment  we  need  only  note  that  normal  conditions 
cannot  prevail  again  until  it  has  been  made  impossible 
for  any  Ministry  to  act  as  this  Ministry  has  acted. 

We  arc  back  in  the  circumstances  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Are  we  then  to  appeal  at  once  to  arms? 
That,  again,  is  a  question  of  expediency,  utterly  un- 
affected by  any  consideration  for  the  Constitution- 
wreckers.  Our  business  is  to  destroy — not  simply  to 
turn  out — the  anarchists  at  present  in  possession  of  the 
seals  of  office  and  the  King's  person.  In  these  days 
when  the  main  social  nexus  is  economic,  the  boycott 
may  be  a  more  immediately  effective  weapon  than  a 
direct  resort  to  force.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason 
why  anybody  should  pay  taxes  on  the  fiat  of  a  revolu- 
tionary junta  posing  as  a  constituent  assembly.  The 
choice  of  weapons  is  really  a  minor  point,  since  a  boycott 
could  only  be  dealt  with  by  force,  which,  in  turn,  would 
be  forcibly  resisted.  Only  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
the  constitutional  crime  perpetrated  on  Thursday  is  in 
any  way  condoned  if  its  accomplishment  is  not  at  once 
followed  by  rebellion.  The  crime  is  still  treason,  and 
its  authors  are  still  traitors.  When  once  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  is  law,  the  Constitution  will  have  perished, 
and  neither  the  tyrannical  Commons  nor  the  degraded 
Lords  nor  the  humiliated  Crown  will  have  any  vestige 
of  authority  left.  Our  position  will  be  as  much  beyond  all 
ordinary  means  of  political  redress  as  would  be  that  of 
Ulster  Unionists  doomed  to  an  eternal  minority  in  a 


Nationalist  Parliament.  We  must,  therefore,  find  such 
immediate  escape  as  we  can  from  the  anarchy  which 
has  come  upon  us,  and  later  on  must  devote  all  our 
energies  to  the  reconstruction  of  a  State  in  which  a  free 
man  can  live  freely. 


THE  CROWN   AND  PARTIES. 

ONE  of  the  most  trenchant  sentences  in  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil's  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  was  this  :  "  Then  there  was  the  question  of 
treating  the  Monarchy  with  proper  respect.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  made  the  Monarchy,  the  Crown  and  its 
Prerogative  a  partisan  institution.  They  had  used  the 
Prerogativ  es  precisely  as  they  had  used  the  powers  of 
the  House  ;  they  had  made  their  party  conveniences  the 
basis.  The  consequence  necessarily  was  to  make  a 
great  body  of  loyal  subjects  feel  that  they  had  been 
hardly  treated  by  the  Monarchy." 

With  characteristic  hypocrisy  the  Radical  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  protested  during  the  course  of 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  speech  against    "  introducing  the 
Crown  into  the  debate",  pretending  to  ignore  the 
fact    that    by    treating    the    King    as    they  have 
done    Mr.    Asquith    and   his   colleagues   have  made 
it    impossible    to    keep    the    name    of    the  King 
not   only    out   of   the    debates   in    Parliament,  but, 
what  is  doubtless  of  far  greater  importance    to  the 
Sovereign,  out  of  the  extra-Parliamentary  discussions 
which  are  taking  place  all  over  the  country.    Net  only  is 
the  King  the  fountain  of  honour,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  a 
fountain  which  the  Ministry  proposed  to  pollute,  but  he 
is  in  the  idiomatic  sense  of  the  French  words  a  pere  de 
famille,  the  father  of  a  family.    Every  subject  of  the 
King  has  the  right  to  look  up  to  him  as  exercising  that 
quasi-parental  relation  which  the  legal  French  phrase 
pere  de  famille  perfectly  defines.    The  entire  nation  is 
his  family,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  superior  to  party 
issues  considered  in  a  partisan  spirit  is  explained  by 
the  equal  consideration  and  love  which  he  owes,  and 
presumably  feels,  for  every  section  and  unit  of  it.  The 
situation  as  it  stands  is  very  much  as  if,  between  two 
brothers   in    disagreement,    the   father,    whose  duty 
and   wish   it   is   to  bring   them   to  an  understand 
ing,    had   been    tricked   by    one   of   his   two  sons 
a  lying   and   unscrupulous   rascal,   into  refusing  t 
listen    to    more    than    one    side   of   the    case.  T 
adapt  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  words,  the  brother  unfairl 
ousted  of  his  rights  feels  that  he  has  been  hardly  treate 
by  his  father     What  is  the  lie  that  the  father  has  bee 
listening  to?    The  statement  so  constantly  reiterate 
by  the  Radical  Party,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  o 
Commons,  that  the  nation  has  twice  pronounced  itself  in 
favour  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  therefore  of  Home 
Rule,  is  a  deliberate  and  patent  falsehood.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the 
destinies  of  a  nation,  whose  proud  boast  it  used  to  be 
that  an  Englishman's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  are 
now  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  who 
outrival  the  traditional  dentist  by  the  cynical  way  in 
which  they  knowingly  pervert  the  truth.    As  we  all 
know,  the  word    "  Ure  "  has   passed   into  the  dic- 
tionary   of    English    synonyms.    Doubtless,    a  lack 
of  education   is  the  primary  cause   of  the  evil.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  many  Radicals  have 
been  taught,  when  young,  to  know  what  honour  means,, 
or  to  appreciate  the  enormously  important   role  that 
truthfulness   should    play    in    the    relations  between' 
the   governed    class   and   the    Executive.    But  that 
the    unfortunate   voter    should    be    misled    by  their 
falsehoods    is    not    wholly    to    be    unlooked  for. 
Too  often  his  appetites   and   ignorance   make  him 
an  easy  game,  and  his  own  sense  of  truth  is  not  always, 
of  the  finest.    A  brilliant  liar,  even  if  he  be  not  fully 
believed,  may  secure  a  certain  meed  of  admiration  from 
his  hearers  of  the  more  irresponsible  type,  as  the  reward 
of  his  ingenuity.     Both  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  have  had  ample  experience  of  this, 
and  could  no  doubt  confirm  it  if  called  upon.     But  when 
it  comes  to  deliberately  deceiving  the  King,  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs. 
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What  may  be,  when  tin-  electorate  is  concerned,  a  party 
trick,  backed  up  by  natural  instinct,  becomes  sheer 
blasphemy  when  it  is  the  Sovereign  who  is  the  victim. 
It  is  equivalent  to  what  the  Germans  call  Majestiits 
Beleidigung  (insult  of  Majesty),  and  would  be  so  dealt 
with  in  Germany  by  the  criminal  law.  Owing  to 
this  sat  redness  of  Majesty,  by  a  commonly  accepted  tra- 
dition, the  King's  name  is,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  out 
of  the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament.  Hut  if  once  the 
Sovereign  be  made,  whether  willingly  or  not,  an  accom- 
plice in  a  policy  based  upon  fraud  and  prevarication, 
then,  indeed,  the  ousted  brother  in  this  family  dispute 
has  every  right  to  appeal  directly  to  the  lather  of  the 
familv,  whose  mind  has  been  warped  by  subtle  false- 
hoods, and  who  by  very  reason  of  his  superiority  to  the 
rival  interests  engaged  is  the  more  easily  led  astray. 
Folk-lore  of  all  countries  abounds  in  situations  of  this 
kind,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  human  heart  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  liar  who  gets  the  worse  of  it.  Of  such 
a  villainous  and  tragic  mystification  King  Lear  is  an 
example.  All  political  deception  practised  upon  a  Sove- 
reign must  in  the  nature  of  things  tend  to  disaster, 
unless  he  be  strong  enough  to  unmask  it. 

History  teaches  us,  moreover,  that  taking  sides  has 
always  proved  fatal  to  a  Constitutional  Sovereign.  It 
was  the  initial  mistake  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  take  the 
side  of  democracy  instead  of  remembering  and  clinging 
at  all  costs  to  his  Royal  post  as  Pere  de  Famille  to  the 
nation  at  large.    The  present  Tsar,  whose  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  sense  of  his  sovereign  duty  have  prevented 
Russia  from  being  plunged  for  several  generations  into 
a  wilder  pandemonium  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  than 
has  been  seen  since  the  French  Commune,  had  the  sense 
to  reply  with  an  incredulous  smile  when  one  of  his 
courtiers  repeated  to  him  the  threadbare  phrase  :  "  Yotre 
Majeste,  ce  nest  plus  une  emeute,  e'est   la  revolu- 
tion."   It  was  not  the  Revolution,  as  it  turned  out,  but 
it  required  the  almost  superhuman  courage  and  patience 
of  Russia's  monarch  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  one. 
True  to  his  position  as  the  Father  of  all  the  Russians,  he 
refused  to  allow  the  constitution  of  the  country  to  be 
upset  by  a  rascally  band  of  anarchists,  and  of  profes- 
sional anglers  in  troubled  waters,  who,  as  it  proved, 
were    in    financial     collusion     with     an  American 
Trust    of    speculators.    For    that     was    the  fate 
which  the  Radical  members  of  the  Duma  were  blindly- 
preparing    for   their    fellow-countrymen.     All  threats 
against  the  Russian  Crown  have  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  Tsar  remains  to-day  the  strongest  and  most 
popular  man  in  his  dominions.     Of  course,  we  do  not 
propose  to   compare  the  political  situation   in  Eng- 
land    to-day    with    that    of    Russia    or    of  France 
at    the   end    of    the    eighteenth    century.     They  are 
identical    in    this,    however,    that    all    three    are  re- 
volutionary,  and    that    in    every   case   a  fraudulent 
and    (inasmuch    as    it    is    treasonable)    a  felonious 
attempt  has   been   made   to  capture   the   person  of 
the  king  tor  partisan  purposes,  to  influence  his  mind 
and  his  Royal  decisions  in  a  sense  and  in  a  direction 
w  hich  are  unfair  to  half  at  least  and  probably  more  than 
half  of  his  loyal  subjects.     Insincerely  and  mischievously 
advised,  the  Sovereign  has  taken  a  first  step  in  a  direc- 
tion which   if  the  unvarying  lessons  of  history  go  for 
anything,  leads  inevitably  to  national  ruin.      Not  to 
national  rum  alone.     The   hysterical   band   of  dis- 
2: State  breakers  by  whom  Great  Britain's 
lortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes,  are  now  being  directed 
are  striking  at  the  very  foundations  of  the  Thfone  itself 
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melancholy  prevision  ol  tin  inevitable  catastrophe  of 
the  future,  should  the  King  become,  morally  at  least, 
the  prisoner  of  the  revolutionists.  "  You've  been 
had  !  "  shouted  a  few  days  ago  some  illiterate  oaf  from 
the  Ministerial  benches  to  the  lory  speaker  opposite. 
"  He's  been  had  !  "  will  be  the  revolutionary  shout  when 
the  King  discovers,  as  he  certainly  will,  the  trap  into 
which  his  Ministerial  advisers  have  led  him,  anxious, 
as  they  make  no  secret  of  being,  to  snatch  from  him 
his  unique  authority  and  destroy  his  Royal  prestige. 


PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS. 

THE  Government  have  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
precise  date  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
resolution  for  the  payment  of  members.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  engaged  in 
elevating  itself  into  an  uncontrolled  dictatorship  in  the 
State,  the  country  is  to  be  asked  to  make  that  dictator- 
ship a  paid  one.  Ministers  divide  their  time  between 
reducing  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  to  shams  and 
shadows,  and  to  providing  their  own  supporters  with 
adequate  remuneration  for  doing  this  unpleasant  work. 
If  anything  could  increase  the  distrust  of  the  people  of 
an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons  it  would  be  a  reso- 
lution which  gives  to  members  a  direct  pecuniary  incen- 
tive to  prolong  the  life  of  a  Parliament  and  to  avoid  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  motto  of  the  majority  will 
now  be  "  big  salaries  and  long  Parliaments  ". 

It  is  always  easy  to  know,  by  a  process  of  induction, 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  on  strong  or 
weak  ground.    When  he  feels  some  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing popular  support  he  roars  like  any  imitation  lion. 
Limehouse  alone  furnishes  him  with  any  real  field  for 
the  display  of  his  oratorical  talents.      When,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  to  handle  a  difficult  topic  he  appears 
not  in  the  country  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
mildest  of  the  mild.     Payment  of  members  is  unpopular 
in  the  country,  though  it  is  intensely  popular  on  the 
Liberal  benches,  and  not  less  so  perhaps  in  those  serene 
and  secret  spheres  over  which  the  Master  of  Elibank 
presides  as  a  tutelary  genius.     Mr.  Anthony  Hope  once 
described  the  ideal  cry  at  a  municipal  election  as  "  down 
with  the  rates  ".    The  Liberal  caucus  might  concentrate 
on  the  conception  of  "  down  with  the  payment  of  Liberal 
members  out  of  party  funds  ".    Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
therefore,  defended  a  bad  case  with  the  customary  tact 
he  reserves  for  these  House  of  Commons  occasions.  He 
was  full  of  history  and  precedent.      His  party  were 
apparently  in  this  matter  the  guardians  of  the  past,  the 
true  fulfillers  of  constitutional  development.  Concilia- 
tion and  history  led  him,  however,  several  steps  too  far 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  argument.    "  The  British 
Parliament  ",  he  remarked,  "  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  in  which  no  contribution  was  made  to  the  expenses 
of  a  member  ".     Looking  round  the  world,  one  cannot 
say  that  this  odious  comparison  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  British  Parliament  either  in  the  Lords  or  in  the 
Commons.    It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
stronger  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  our  present  system. 
It     was     precisely    this    point     that     Mr.  Arthur 
Lee    took    up    in    a    speech    of    great    force  and 
merit.     It  has  always  been  the  tradition  of  British  states- 
manship for  nearly  two  hundred  years  that  the  services 
rendered  to  the  country  should  be  devoid  of  pecuniary 
bias.    Where  seats  or  members  have  been  bought,  the 
form  of  corruption  has  been  condemned  by  the  whole 
force  of  public  opinion.     Public  service  we  used  to  think 
ought  to  be  free  of  any  taint  of  self-interest.    The  whole 
of  this  idea  is  threatened  by  the  new  resolution.  There 
may  be  facts  in  public  life  which  militate  against  the 
free  expression  of  individuality  in  public  matters — no 
one  indeed  will  deny  their  existence — but  to  deplore  and 
attempt  to  reform  evils  is  one  thing,  to  admit  that  in 
principle  payment  for  public  service  must  be  made  is 
another.     England  has  so  far  lived  by  the  public  service 
given  by  its  citizens  ;  it  will  be  a  black  day  for  it  when 
the  idea  of  payment  is  admitted  into  the  legislature  of 
the  country. 

We  are  not  immediately  concerned  about  the  expendi- 
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ture  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  this  rather  shady  trans- 
action. Hut  we  are  concerned  by  the  utter  failure  of 
the  Chancellor  to  show  any  just  cause  or  impediment 
why  any  other  person  engaged  in  public  business  should 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  remuneration  for  the  time  and 
energy  he  gives.  Every  argument  used  for  payment  of 
members  can  be  used  with  equal  effect  for  payment  of 
County  Councillors,  Town  Councillors,  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  Parish  Councillors. 
All  these  classes  sacrifice  time,  energy  and  money  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  public  interest.  Mr.  George  follows  the 
customary  Ministerial  method  of  treating  a  profound 
change  in  national  ideas  as  a  mere  subsidiary  part  of  a 
large  Government  programme.  By  abolishing  the 
whole  idea  of  personal  voluntary  and  unpaid  service,  he 
strikes  at  the  root  of  national  history.  With  his  usual 
felicity  and  his  usual  rashness  he  put  the  matter  in  a  few- 
phrases  by  suggesting  that  the  paid  professional  is  in 
any  case  as  patriotic  as  the  amateur  and  probably 
more  efficient.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  bureaucracy  pure 
and  simple.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  on  which  England 
has  so  far  been  run.  To  effect  so  vital  a  change  in 
principle  one  might  find  a  more  suitable  occasion  than 
the  depths  of  the  dog  days,  the  day  of  the  Parliament 
Hill  in  the  Lords,  and  a  more  suitable  measure  than  one 
which  has  no  other  justification  than  that,  like  Home 
Rule,  one  or  two  Ministers  have  mentioned  it  occasion- 
ally in  their  speeches. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  opposition  repre- 
sented to  some  extent  at  least  a  great  volume  of  public 
■opinion.  There  does  undoubtedly  exist  a  large  body  in 
the  electorate  which  does  not  admire  the  moral  attitude 
of  members  who  vote  large  salaries  to  themselves.  Sir 
Henry  Kimber's  motion  represented  this  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Mackinder's  amendments  suggested  the  alternative 
proposal  that  the  payment  of  sheriff's  fees  and  of  travel- 
ling expenses  would  meet  the  situation.  It  is  clear  that 
sheriff's  fees  should  be  a  public  charge,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  that  members  should  acquire  the  American 
habit  of  travelling  with  free  passes.  Such  a  suggestion, 
however  harmless  in  intention,  is  redolent  of  corrup- 
tion. The  Unionist  party  at  any  rate  will  not  support 
the  payment  of  members.  It  still  believes  that 
individuals  are  ready  and  willing  to  give  service 
to  the  State  without  specific  payment.  The  argu- 
ment that  Cabinet  Ministers  receive  money  is  hardly 
to  the  point.  They  are  in  their  official  positions 
civil  servants  as  well  as  politicians.  Nor  do  we 
beiieve  that  anyone  but  the  paid  hacks  on  the  Radical 
side  regard  the  new  proposal  with  any  enthusiasm.  The 
Unionists  are  admittedly  opposed  to  it,  the  electorate 
suspect  it,  the  Irish  are  afraid  of  its  consequences  and 
ol  its  effect  on  Mr.  Patrick  Ford;  the  Labour  party 
regard  it  as  a  sop  designed  to  avert  their  attention  from 
the  question  of  the  Osborne  Judgment.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  payment  of  members  has  become  a 
cant  phrase  in  Liberal  caucuses,  that  it  suits  the  con- 
venience of  members  of  the  party,  important  and  unim- 
portant, and  that  it  must  therefore  be  carried,  though 
it  outrages  the  public.  Here  is  the  foretaste  of  the 
Parliament  Hill — the  first-fruits  of  an  uncontrolled 
House  of  Commons. 


THE  FIRST  BATTLE. 
By  Lord  Robert  Cecil  K.C. 

IT  is  too  early  yet  to  estimate  what  will  be  the  full 
results  of  the  unfortunate  decision  to  which  the 
House  of  Lords  came  on  Thursday  evening.  That  it  is 
a  disaster  for  the  country  and  a  still  greater  disaster  for 
the  Unionist  party  I  do  not  doubt.  However  we  may 
disguise  it,  whatever  courteous  phrases  we  may  use  on 
tin'  subject,  the  plain  fact  remains  that  by  the  advice 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  the  House  of  Lords 
have  accepted  the  Parliament  Bill — submitted  to  it 
is  perhaps  the  better  phrase — and  that  the  Government 
were  saved  from  defeat  by  the  votes  of  thirty-seven 
Unionist  peers.  How  the  Ministerialists  dreaded  that 
defeat  may  be  guessed  from  the  extravagant  pa>ans  of 
triumph  which  they  have  since  sent  up.    Nor  alas  !  does 


the  matter  stop  there.  It  will  be  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  man  in  the  street  why  the  Leader  of  the  Unionist 
party  selected  the  very  morning,  of  the  fateful  division 
in  the  Upper  House  on  which  to  start  for  his  well-earned 
holiday  and  why  in  all  the  speeches  made  by  the  official 
section  of  the  Unionist  Front  Bench  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  much  was  said  in  criticism  of  Lord  Hals- 
bury  and  his  friends,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made 
to  restrain  Unionists  from  joining  the  Government  forces 
in  the  lobby.  These  are  incidents  which  I  fear  will  long 
rankle  in  the  memories  of  the  fighting  wing  of  the 
Unionist  party. 

One  word  must  be  added  about  the  Bishops.  Eleven 
of  them,  led  by  the  two  Archbishops,  voted  for  the 
Bill.  In  doing  so  they  not  only  flouted  the  deepest  con- 
victions of  some  of  their  best  political  friends,  but  they 
deliberately  ignored  the  example  set  them  by  the  official 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  Part}.  This  they  did  not 
because  the  majority  of  them  thought  the  Government 
right  and  the  Opposition  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  they 
went  out  of  their  way  to  explain  that  they  disapproved 
of  the  Parliament  Bill  as  much  as  Lord  Halsbury  him- 
self. But  that  curious  belief  in  their  own  infallibility 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  those  who,  like  Bishops, 
Judges,  and  schoolmasters,  habitually  speak  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  induced  the  Episcopal  Bench  to 
believe  that  they  understood  the  requirements  of  a 
strictly  political  situation  better  than  did  the  statesmen 
and  politicians  whose  opinions  they  professed  to  share. 
And  so  the  Bishops  rushed  in  where  Lord  Lansdowne 
feared  to  tread.  It  is  doubtful  if  when  the  House  of 
Lords  comes  to  be  reformed,  should  that  ever  come  to 
pass,  there  will  be  found  more  than  thirty-seven  sup- 
porters of  the  retention  of  the  Episcopal  vote. 

The  debate  which  led  up  to  this  division  was  in  many 
ways  remarkable.  But,  as  things  have  turned  out,  the 
only  point  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  comment  is 
the  prominence  given  in  it  to  the  position  of  the  Crown, 
especially  by  Ministerial  speakers.  Over  and  over 
again  Ministers  used  the  prerogative  as  the  merest 
party  weapon.  Threats  were  held  out  that  if  the  House 
voted  against  the  wishes  of  Ministers  a  vindictive  crea- 
tion of  peers  would  follow  sufficient  not  only  to  carry  the 
Bill  but  to  convert  the  Second  Chamber  into  as  servile 
an  instrument  of  Government  as  is  the  present  House 
of  Commons.  Then  appeals  were  made  by  other 
speakers,  some  of  whom  I  regret  to  say  sat  on  the 
Unionist  side,  to  the  peers  to  vote  contrary  to  their  con- 
sciences out  of  pity  for  the  position  in  which  the  Crown 
had  been  placed.  Such  language  is,  as  the  Duke  of 
\orfolk  well  pointed  out,  grossly  offensive  to  the 
Sovereign  himself.  Either  he  is  constitutionally  bound 
to  follow  his  Ministers'  advice,  in  which  case  the  dis- 
credit of  the  present  transactions  falls  on  them.  Or  if 
not  it  must  be  because  in  his  discretion  the  King  volun- 
tarily has  undertaken  to  coerce  that  chamber  which  by  its 
nature  and  its  history  must  ever  be  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  monarchy.  No  one  believes  that  the 
second  alternative  represents  the  truth.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  Royal  action  is  due  solely  to  a  possibly 
over  rigid  conception  of  the  duty  of  a  Constitutional 
monarch.  It  is  perhaps  legitimate  to  regret  that  this 
view  of  his  Constitutional  position  should  have  pre- 
vailed. But  granting  its  soundness  the  King  is  no  more 
responsible  for  the  policy  announced  in  the  Asquith 
letter  than  he  is  for  the  legislative  proposals  put  for- 
ward in  the  annual  speech  from  the  Throne.  To  inquire 
therefore  into  the  King's  personal  feelings  with  regard 
to  peer-swamping  and  still  more  to  have  the  assurance 
to  pity  him  on  that  account  is  utterly  impertinent  in  both 
senses  of  the  word.  Even  if  it  were  not  so  appeals  to 
the  members  of  the  Second  Chamber  to  vote  one  way 
or  the  other  out  of  commiseration  for  the  King  shows 
a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis.  Every  loyal  subject  would  desire  to  spare  the 
Sovereign  every  annoyance  within  his  power.  But 
when  the  question  under  discussion  goes  down  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  Constitution  there  is  room  tor  no 
consideration  except  that  of  the  public  interest.  Party 
ties,  loyalty  to  leaders,  even  the  deference  due  to 
Royalty  itself  must  on  such  occasions  be  put  aside  and 
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those  speakers  who,  like  the  Aivlibishop  of  York,  urged 
OH  the  peers  topics  Of  this  description  merely  showed 
that  tliev  had  failed  to  grasp  the  first  elements  of  the 

subject  • 

Apart  from  this  feature  ol  the  debate,  bv  far  the 
most  outstanding  result  of  the  present  crisis  is  the 
awakening  of  true  Conservatism  which  it  has  produced. 
The  action  oi  Lord  Halsbury  and  his  friends  has  been 
like  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain  on  ground  parched 
by  a  long  drought.  Everywhere  signs  of  its  revivi- 
fying influence  can  be  seen.  Men  who  had  begun  to 
clt  spair  of  politics,  and  almost  to  believ  e  with  Mr.  Belloc 
that  political  controversy  was  a  sham  and  a  farce,  have 
realised  that  there  are  still  some  politicians  who  are 
moved  by  sincere  conviction.  Here  at  last  is  a  question 
being  fought  with  absolute  straightforwardness  on  its 
merits  alone,  and  by  arguments  based  on  the  truest  Con- 
servatism. For  the  so-called  "  Forwards  "  are  fight- 
ing not  for  the  interests  of  their  class,  still  less  of 
themselves.  They  have  been  prepared  to  risk  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  peerage  by  a  muddy  stream  of  mercenary 
placemen,  and  they  have  hazarded  their  own  political 
fortunes  not  to  advance  some  project  fraught  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  or  their  fellows  but  solely  to 
secure  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  in  the  last 
resort  the  legislation  of  the  country.  That  is  a  fine 
spirit.  Its  first  manifestations  have  done  much  to 
rouse  the  Conservative  elements  in  the  electorate  from 
their  long  lethargy.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  diminish 
or  disappear,  but,  fostered  by  all  those  who  genuinely 
believe  in  the  principles  of  Conservatism,  it  must  go  on 
from  strength  to  strength  until  the  revolutionaries  who 
now  advise  the  Crown  have  been  driven  from  office  and 
a  Constitution  has  been  restored  to  us  which  will  afford 
some  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  country. 


THE  CITY. 


CTRIKES,  holidays,  and  the  heat  have  com- 
^  bined  to  reduce  Stock  Exchange  business  to 
the  lowest  proportions.  With  trade  almost  paralysed 
by  the  rapid  extension  of  labour  disturbances,  'there  was 
ample  reason  why  investors  should  remain  passive  until 
a  settlement  is  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
absence  of  any  demand  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt 
to  dispose  of  any  appreciable  amount  of  stock.  Con- 
sequently as  far  as  real  transactions  were  concerned 
the  markets  for  home  securities  have  been  at  a  stand- 
still. Superficially  the  situation  was  of  a  nature  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  bear  operations,  but  the  markets— 
especially  home  rails— were  already  oversold,  and  it 
was  recognised  that  short  selling  would  be  exceedingly- 
dangerous.  At  the  same  time  nobodv  dared  to  open 
bull  commitments ;  so  speculation  practically  ceased. 
The  decline  registered  in  the  earlier  part  of 'the  week 
in  home  stocks  was  attributable  partly  to  a  little  unavoid- 
able liquidation  and  mainly  to  the  mechanical  marking 
down  of  prices  by  jobbers. 

The  opinion  generally  held  in  the  "  House  "  regarding 
the  strikes  was  that  affairs  had  come  so  suddenly  to  a 
climax  that  an  early  agreement  was  imperative  and 
inevitable.  It  was  acknowledged  that  the  holding  up  of 
goods  at  docks  and  depots  must  have  a  most  serious 
ettect  on  railway  traffics,  but  members  were  sufficiently 
optimistic  regarding  a  speedy  resumption  of  busi- 
ness to  enable  them  to  discuss  the  prospective  traffic 
increases  when  the  carters  and  others  return  to 
work.  lhis  view  of  the  future  overlooked  the  facts 
mat  during  strike  periods  some  traffic  is  irretrievably 
lost,  that  working  expenses  are  unavoidably  increased 
and  that  nothing  can  fully  compensate  for  the  disturb- 
ance of  trade.  The  factor  which  lent  support  to  the 
home  railway  market  and  prevented  bear  operations 
was  the  sound  fundamental  position  constituted  bv  good 
dividends  and  low  quotations,  which  are  thought  to 
imply  an  inevitable  sharp  recovery  as  soon  as  the  trouble 
is  over  ! 

The  American  market  has  been  weak.  The  decline 
caused  by  the  liquidation  of  stale   bull  accounts  was 


accelerated  by  a  very  disappointing  crop  report.  The 
present  indications  are  that  the  harvest  ol  wheat  will 
be  the  poorest  sini  e  kjoH  and  ol  maize  the  smallest  sini  e 
1907.  Unfavourable  harvests  retard  the  general  trade- 
recovery.  The  July  iron  production  has  not  fulfilled  ex- 
pectations, the  average  daily  output  being  1700  tons 
below  the  June  figures,  despite  talk  of  increasing  orders. 
The  death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  dates  was  another  depressing 
influence  ;  for,  although  his  power  as  a  market  mani- 
pulator was  no  longer  so  strong  as  formerly,  it  is 
thought  that  his  holdings  must  have  been  considerable 
and  that  they  may  have  to  be  realised.  Opinion  on  this 
side,  however,  is  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the  American 
market  is  rather  oversold  in  New  York  and  that  a 
recovery  is  therefore  nearly  due. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  declined  in  sympathy  with 
Americans,  to  the  accompaniment  of  less  favourable  crop 
reports,  and  Crand  Trunks  have  not  responded  to  a 
continuation  of  very  good  traffic  returns.  Mexican  Rails 
have  fluctuated  daily  in  accordance  with  varying  reports 
as  to  the  state  of  unsettlement  in  the  country,  but  a 
further  sharp  decline  was  caused  by  the  news  that  a 
strike  had  broken  out  on  the  line,  which  partly  explained 
a  traffic  decrease  of  $59,700  for  the  first  week  of  August. 

The  South  African  markets  have  been  suffering  from 
forced  liquidation  and  rumours  of  impending  trouble. 
In  the  absence  of  any  demand  prices  have  fallen  away. 
The  publication  of  a  record  Rand  gold  output  for  July, 
exceeding  for  the  first  time  ^"3,000,000  in  value,  had 
no  strengthening  influence.  The  realisations  included 
some  of  the  leading  shares  in  the  Rhodesian  section, 
which  was  already  depressed  by  the  slump  in  Tan- 
ganvikas,  due  to  Continental  selling.  A  Belgian 
banking  institution  suddenly  withdrew  accommodation 
from  speculators  in  "  Tanks  ",  and  at  the  same  time  the 
reports  concerning  the  company's  production  of  rx>pper 
ingots  were  unfavourably  regarded  owing  to  the  lack  of 
information  as  to  cost  and  efficiency  of  ore  treatment. 

In  the  Rubber  market  an  improvement  in  the  price 
of  the  material  has  had  no  visible  effect  upon  shares, 
and  as  regards  oil  descriptions,  prices  have  become 
merely  nominal.  There  are  practically  no  dealings. 
The  most  gloomy  views  are  expressed  concerning  the 
Maikop  outlook,  but  no  one  wants  to  sell  at  present 
quotations  and  very  few  have  the  pluck  to  buy.  The 
attendance  in  every  department  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  very  thin,  and  markets  all  round  are  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable. 


HIGHLY   RESPECTABLE  MUSIC. 
Bv  John  F.  Runciman. 

DURING  August  of  last  year,  I  met  a  friend  who  told 
me  that  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  had  just  had  the  luck 
to  encounter  him.  "  Dressed  immaculately  in  frock  coat 
and  silk  hat,  with  a  white  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  a 
vile  cigar  in  his  mouth  ",  said  my  friend,  "  Mr.  Shaw- 
seemed  to  be  very  near  losing  his  temper.  He  said  he 
was  '  somethinged  '  if  he  would  ever  go  to  a  Prom,  again. 
Not  only  did  he  find  it  impossible  to  secure  a  glass  of 
cool  lager  in  the  stalls,  but  the  very  programme,  which 
he  pronounced  program,  was  atrociously  respectable  ". 
Now  I  have  lately  meditated  on  this  recital  of  last  year. 
Even  now,  in  this  present  month  of  August  (the  hottest 
ever  known  since  the  last  that  was  as  hot,  or  hotter),  I 
shrink  from  thinking,  not  to  say  from  calling,  a  man 
a  liar.  But  Bernard  Shaw,  frock  coat,  hat,  flower, 
cigar,  lager  beer — no,  it  is  too  much  ;  and  I  marvel  rather 
that  my  friend  expected  me  to  believe  his  story.  Flatly, 
I  don't  :  yet  the  remarks  about  the  increasing  respect- 
ability of  the  Promenade  programmes — well — 

A  fresh  season  opens  to-night,  and  in  way  of  respect- 
ability the  programme  is,  as  a  poetaster  said  of  a  certain 
military  man,  a  Terror  for  its  size.  Hardly  a  piece  upon 
it  has  not  served  many  masters  before,  nor  comes 
without  an  absolutely  unimpeachable  character.  The 
reader  has  perhaps  heard  of  the  "  Peer  Gynt  "  suite  of 
Grieg:  well,  it  is  there;  Jarnefelt's  "  praeludium  "  is 
also  there,  and  has  not  yet  become  naturalised — that  is,  : 
it  is  still  called  a  pra>ludium  and  not  a  prelude,  but  re- 
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mains  in  form,  style,  manner  and  content  the  overture  of 
an  operetta  ;  "  Ah  !  fors  e  lui  ",  that  ancient,  well-tried, 
haggard  friend  is  there  ;  a  "  raise  triste  " — not  a  melan- 
cholv  waltz — of  Sibelius  is  there  ;  "  Gazing  around  "  is 
there  ;  everything  that  is  there  we  know,  and  would  meet 
them,  or  would  not,  according  to  our  likings  and  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  A  comparative  stranger  greets 
the  eye,  an  Irish  rhapsody  by  one  Sir  Charles  Y.  Stan- 
ford :  but  we  must  remember  that  however  unfamiliar  it 
may  be,  its  credentials  arc  of  the  best.  It  is  like  a  faith- 
ful lackey  w  ho  has  served  only  a  few  masters,  but  these 
have  been  of  first-rate  reputation  and  standing — a  Har- 
ley  Street  doctor  quite  the  lowest  amongst  them.  In 
fact,  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood  has  placed  it  at  the  very  front 
door  of  his  concert  as  a  footman  who  will  with  due 
gravity,  and  without  over-exciting  us,  usher  us  in  to  an 
assemblage  of  guests  whose  unblemished  records  would 
do  credit  to  the  healthy  suburb  of  Brixton  itself.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  another  item  of  the  footman  order  :  just 
as  Sir  Charles  Stanford's  flunkey  offspring  is  to  show  us 
in  so  an  infant  of  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  maturity  is  to 
show  us.  or  turn  us,  out.  I  allude  of  course  to  the  "  Brit- 
tania  "  overture — why  "  Britannia  "  and  why  overture 
no  man  can  say,  though  I  well  remember  its  devastating 
effects  at  the  first  performance.  This  Brittania  did  not 
rule  the  waves  fiat,  but  fell  so  flat  itself  at  a  memorable 
students'  concert  that  the  orchestra  seemed  to  have  got 
Out  of  the  key.  It  assuredly  ruled  the  stalls  flat ;  all 
inequalities  of  hats  and  clothing  disappeared,  with  the 
wearers,  from  several  rows,  and  returned  no  more  that 
day.  Still,  here  again  we  have  a  child  of  indisputably 
respectable  Academic  lineage  or  line-age,  and  no  doubt 
those  who  remain  for  the  ceremony  at  the  closing  of  to- 
night's concert  will  be  properly,  if  a  little  coldly  and 
uncouthly,  bowed  out. 

What  is  Sir  Henry  Wood  dreaming  of?  What  is  Mr. 
Robert  Newman  aiming  at?  These  things  are  all  very 
well  :  they  are  very  well,  that  is,  as  a  draw  for  the  open- 
ing night  of  a  series  of  deservedly  popular  concerts  ;  but 
they  are  not  very  well  for  the  opening  night  of  an  enter- 
prise that  may  overwhelm  every  other  enterprise  of  the 
-sort  in  London.  This  first  programme  is  typical  of  the 
season.  Certain  novelties  are  promised,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  few,  and  chosen  rather  from  the  box-office  than 
the  artistic  point  of  view  ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is  the 
white-livered  cowardice  shown  towards  the  younger 
English  composers.  Any  foreigner  has  a  chance  with 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood,  just  as  any  foreigner  who 
calls  himself  a  count  or  a  baron  has  a  chance  of  being 
accepted  by  our  honest  English  Democracy  ;  but  woe 
unto  the  bogus  count  who  confesses  to  his  English  birth, 
and  woe,  also,  at  Queen's  Hall,  to  the  young  composer 
who  owns  that  he  is  no  foreigner.  For  years  the 
Promenade  Concerts  have  appealed  to  the  Press  and  to 
the  public  for  support,  and  have  led  us  to  expect  sti".  jnd- 
ous  things  when  the  hour  of  success  should  come  ;  and 
now  the  success  has  come,  and  a  knighthood  has  come, 
and  goodness  knows  what  else  may  shortly  come,  and 
English  music  is  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  doors 
The  English  music  "  wheeze  "  has  worked  its  turn.  I 
congratulate  Sir  Henry  Wood,  and  I  more  than  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Newman — I  embrace  him  ;  he  is  so 
successful  that  I  positively  adore  him. 

Yet  there  are  other  things  to  be  said.  We  may  gibe 
at  a  superlative  business  talent  displayed  at  Queen's  Hall 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  artistic  enthusiasm 
of  former  days.  We  may  realise  that  Mr.  Newman's 
part  is  more  and  more  calculated  to  draw  the  sensation- 
loving  public,  that  Sir  Henry's  part  has  consisted  in 
playing  far  too  much  to  the  gallery  ;  but  no  one  can  get 
past  the  fact  that  but  for  Wood  and  Newman  we  in 
London  should  to-day  be  not  half  so  well  off  as  the 
habitants  of  a  tenth-rate  German  town.  This  verv 
truth  makes  it  the  more  imperative  that  one  should 
speak  out  the  truth  concerning  an  enterprise  that  is 
gradually  going  to  the  deuce.  I  have  not  yet  said  out 
my  whole  say.  In  all  friendliness  I  declare  that  Sir 
Henry  Wood  is  losing  his  artistic  control  over  his  men, 
and  is  slowly  substituting  for  it  a  military  authority 
that,  however  admirable  or  objectionably  stupid  in  the 


lrmy,  is  violently  out  of  place  in  the  most  wondrous 
ombination  of  artists  the  world  has  ever  known,  the 
modern  orchestra.  Discipline  of  one's  men  is  as  neces- 
sary in  an  orchestra  as  discipline  of  one's  fingers  when 
one  is  a  pianist,  is  very  well ;  but,  figuratively  speaking, 
Sir  Henry  is  substituting  for  his  pianist's  fingers  a 
mechanical  piano-player.  As  a  conductor  he  is  as  yet  a 
child,  and  a  very  wonderful  child,  and  to  me,  who  have 
seen  the  child  growing  up,  the  sight  is  rather  saddening. 

Institutions  do  not  live  unless  they  at  least  keep  up 
with  the  times.    They  ought  to  lead,  so  far  as  they  can, 
public  taste  :  they  must  not  lag  behind  public  taste. 
We  know  what  happens  when  they  do  :  a  slow  and 
steady  falling  away  of  public  interest,  then  mild  scoffing, 
then  open  derisive  laughter,  and  finally  disappearance. 
I  quite  seriously  believe  the  Promenades  to  be  the  best 
musical  institution  we  have  or  ever  have  had  in  London. 
They  taught  thousands  to  go  to  concerts  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whereas  in  the  bad  old  days  a  concert  was  like  a 
child's  birthday  party — preparations  had  to  be  made, 
seats  booked,  cabs  engaged,  etc.  etc.    In  those  bad  old 
days  nearly  every  concert  was  a  speculation  :  a  shower 
of  rain  might  ruin  it  :  paterfamilias  hated  the  worry 
of  preparing  for  it,  and  the  slightest  occurrence  afforded 
him  an  excuse  for  giving  it  up.    Now  people  put  on 
their  hats  and  go  for  a  couple  of  hours'  artistic  enjoy- 
ment. But  how  long  will  they  continue  to  do  so  if  they  are 
offered  the  same  stale  fare  over  and  over  again?  There 
must  be  a  considerable  infusion  of  novelties  :  this  year's 
programmes  cannot  be  duplicates  of  last  year's  and  of 
those  of  the  year  before.    There  would  still  be  room 
for  plenty  of  the  fine  old  sound  respectable  stuff  if 
something  new   were   given  every    night.      What  a 
beggarly  show  is  made  by  the  novelties  this  year  ! 
And  as  for  Sir  Henry's  conducting,  as  an  admirer  of 
the  artist  he  is,  I  hope  he  will  drop  his  monkey-trickery 
and  trying  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  gallery.    The  gallery 
even  now  smiles — soon  it  will  laugh.      Good  honest 
renderings  of  everything  are  required,  and  he  who  trusts 
in  them  will  never  be  betrayed. 


A 
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THEATRICAL  LETTERBAG.- 
I. 

Kensington  Villas,  London  W. 
The  Manager,  The  King's  Theatre. 

Dear  Sir, — -I  am  a  playwright — one  of  the  many 
young  playwrights  who  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing the  attention  of  the  London  managers.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you,  not  as  a  business  man,  but  as  one  who 
has  done  more  than  anyone  living  for  the  uplifting  of 
drama  to  a  realistic  magnificence  which  would  have 
staggered  the  most  ambitious  of  your  predecessors. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  the  scenario  of  a  play — 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Lad}'  Jane  Grey  ".  I  have  written  it 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last  with  an  eye  to  the  traditions 
and  requirements  of  the  King's  Theatre.  The  chief 
thing  to  notice  is  that  the  actual  dialogue  is  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  work.  You  will  find  that  my 
play  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  read.  But  when  you 
have  allowed  for  the  business  and  effects  of  which  the 
enclosed  scenario  gives  you  a  faithful  summary,  you 
will  find  that  you  have  here  an  acting  play  of  at  least 
three-and-a-half  hours.  If  necessary,  you  could  cut  the 
dialogue  out  altogether,  and  still  have  a  play  sufficiently 
long  for  a  respectable  evening's  entertainment. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  play  I  make  no  suggestion 
whatever.  I  leave  it  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  have  in 
your  judgment  the  most  implicit  confidence.  I  will  only 
point  out  that  I  have  taken  for  my  theme  a  noble  subject 
and  have  not  treated  it  unworthily. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Pertinax. 

[Scenario  enclosed.] 

Act  One. — Proclamation  and  State  Procession  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Her  Royal  Entry  by  Barge  to  the 
Tower  of  London.  Thunderstorm  Effects  on  the 
River,  with  the  Firing  of  Ordnance  in  Celebration. 
An  Impressive  and  Gloomy  Spectacle. 
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Act  Two  :  Scene  One. — Sunrise  Effects  on  Town-  Hill  : 
Very  Exquisite.  Introduction  or'  Og,  Gog,  and 
Magog — the  Celebrated  (iiant  Warders — with 
Mauger  the  Headsman,  ending  in  an  Old  English 
Morris  Dance  with  Music  by  Edward  German. 

Act  Two  s  Scene  Two. — The  Duke  of  Northumberland 
Departs  from  the  Tower  in  Military  State  to  Arrest 
the  Lady  Mary.  Great  Display  of  Armour  and  of 
Military  Accoutrements  of  the  Period. 

Act  Two  :  Scene  Three. — The  Prophetic  Vision  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  :  Introducing  Various  Tableaux  of 
the  Fires  at  Smith  field,  Executions  of  Herself  and 
her  Supporters,  with  the  Ultimate  Triumph  of  Pro- 
testantism over  its  Spanish  Foes  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Armada. 

Act  Three. — Proclamation  and  State  Procession  of 
Queen  Mary  into  London  and  the  Tower.  Bright 
Sunshine  and  Universal  Joy.  A  Merry  Pageant 
which  Ends  with  a  Tudor  Masque  of  Beasts  and 
Fishes. 

Act  Four  :  Scene  One. — Tableaux  of  Dramatic  Pas- 
sages Illustrative  of  the  Rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  and  his  Renowned  Attack  upon  the  Tower. 

Act  Four  :  Scene  Two. — The  Torture  Chamber  :  With 
the  Examination  of  Recalcitrant  Prisoners.  [The 
author  suggests  that  the  producer  should  if  possible 
procure  for  this  scene  the  genuine  instruments  of 
torture  from  the  Tower  collection.] 

Act  Five  :  Scene  One. — Rejoicings  in  London  over  the 
Defeat  of  the  Rebellion.  The  Feast  of  the  Giants  : 
Wherein  is  Shown  a  Fine  Collection  of  Old  Plate 
Illustrative  of  the  Period.  [N.B.  :  These  can  be 
supplied  by  the  author.  ] 

Act  Five  :  Scene  Two. — Processions  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  to  Execution.  Mauger 
Carrying  the  Axe.  Very  Mournful.  Thunder  and 
Hail.  Tableau  of  Lady  Jane  upon  the  Scaffold. 
The  End. 

II. 

The  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket  S.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Pertinax, — Pardon  me  for  not  acknow- 
ledging sooner  the  receipt  of  your  letter  with  the  en- 
closed scenario.  I  wanted  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
matter  before  communicating  with  you,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  things  to  consider  and  arrange.  I  have  at 
last  decided  to  make  your  play  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  autumn  season. 

I  think  you  will  be  entirely  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ments I  am  making  for  this  production.  I  have  a  staff 
of  experts  working  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  British 
Museum,  studying  the  -records  and  literature  of  the 
period.  You  may  rest  assured  that  any  document  that 
throws  any  light  upon  the  dress,  furniture,  or  mode  of 
life  of  the  personages  of  your  play  will  not  be  over- 
looked. As  to  furniture,  I  have  already  secured  some 
fine  old  Tudor  pieces  and  tapestries. 

For  the  river  scene  in  Act  One  I  have  decided  to 
introduce  into  the  theatre  five  hundred  gallons  of  genuine 
Thames  water.  The  effect  upon  the  participators  in  the 
scene  of  the  knowledge  that  the  water  upon  which  the 
State  barge  is  floating  is  genuine  Thames  water  cannot 
but  add  to  the  realism  and  fervour  of  their  performance. 

I  have  already  obtained  permission  to  use  the  Tower 
collection  of  instruments  and  devices  for  the  torture  of 
prisoners.  I  am  also  allowed  to  borrow  for  the  occasion 
the  actual  block  upon  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  lost  her 
head,  and  the  axe  with  which  Mauger  performed  the 
execution. 

The  giants,  I  admit,  were  a  difficulty.  But  after 
endless  trouble  I  have  secured  the  services  of  the  Three 
Lang  Men  of  Larut.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  in  London 
the  rehearsals  will  begin. 

I  shall  only  be  too  thankful  to  receive  any  suggestions 
from  yourself. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Maximus. 


III. 

Kensington  Villas,  London  W. 

The  Manager,  The  King's  Theatre. 

Dear  Sir, — It  appears  from  your  letter  that  you  have 
already  decided  to  produce  my  play,  and  that  your  pre- 
parations are  already  fairly  far  advanced.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances I  venture  to  send  you  the  text  of  "  Lady 
Jane  Grey  ",  the  existence  of  which  you  appear  hitherto 
to  have  overlooked. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

PERTINAX. 

IV. 

The  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket  S.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Pertinax, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter. 
In  accordance  with  my  usual  custom,  I  have  handed  the 
text  of  your  play  to  my  Expert  Advisory  Committee  of 
Scene-painters  and  Masters  of  the  Pageant ;  and  on  their 
recommendation  I  have  decided  to  cut  down  the  text 
by  one  half.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  this  yourself. 
You  may  with  confidence  leave  this  to  the  Committee, 
as  it  is  work  in  which  they  have  had  considerable 
experience. 

The  scope  of  our  production  widens  as  we  proceed. 
In  the  Feast  of  the  Giants — the  three  Lang  Men  arrived 
in  London  yesterday — I  have  decided  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  realistic  fidelity.  The  curtain  on  rising  will 
disclose  an  ox  roasting  whole  upon  the  stage.  This  will 
be  repeated  every  evening  regardless  of  cost.  I  shall  in 
this  scene  require  the  giants  actually  to  eat  all  before 
them  as  indicated  in  the  text.  All  three  are  really  amaz- 
ing eaters,  and  the  scene  should  be  extremely  successful. 
The  giants  will  be  starved  between  the  performances  ; 
there  cannot,  of  course,  be  more  than  one  performance 
a  day. 

I  have  already  secured  from  a  noble  friend  some 
genuine  sixteenth  century  cannon.  These  will  be  used 
in  the  battle  scenes  of  Act  Four.  My  noble  friend  tells 
me  that  on  the  last  occasion  when  one  of  these  cannon 
was  used  it  killed  the  man  who  fired  it,  and  injured 
several  of  the  onlookers.  I  have  not  informed  the 
members  of  my  company  of  this.  I  am,  however,  in  com- 
munication with  my  solicitors  in  order  to  discover 
whether  in  the  event  of  anything  of  the  kind  happening 
again  I  should  be  liable  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act. 

By  the  way,  I  am  sorry  you  have  not  written  your 
play  in  blank  verse.  I  always  prefer  acting  in 
blank  verse  to  acting  in  prose.  I  have  decided  to  play 
the  part  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Maximus. 

V. 

Kensington  Villas,  London  W. 
The  Manager,  The  King's  Theatre. 

Dear  Sir, — I  note  what  you  say  as  to  the  cannon 
and  other  features  of  your  production.  I  also  note  the 
gratuitous  insult  you  are  pleased  to  pass  upon  my  work 
in  the  last  sentence  of  your  letter.  My  play  is  written 
throughout  in  blank  verse  of  the  most  impeccable 
quality,  as  you  could  see  for  yourself  from  the  capital 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  every  line,  if  you  cared  to 
examine  the  MS. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Pertinax. 

VI. 

The  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket  S.W. 
Dear  Mr.  Pertinax, — A  thousand  apologies  for  my 
error  as  to  the  blank  verse.  I  had  not  had  the  time 
when  I  last  wrote  to  you  to  look  at  your  MS.  I 
gathered  the  play  was  in  prose  from  overhearing  some 
members  of  my  company  rehearsing  their  parts.  I  have 
since  noted  the  capital  letters  and  the  distinct  division 
of  the  script  into  equal  lengths  of  five  feet.  I  hope 
you  will  accept  my  cordial  apologies. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Maximus. 
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VII. 

Kensington  Villas,  London  W. 
The  Manager,  The  King's  Theatre. 

Dear  Sir, — I  accept  your  apology  :  in  token  of  which 
may  I  submit  for  your  consideration  a  New  and  Original 
Tragedy  in  Four  Acts,  entitled  "  Cortes  "? 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Pertinax. 

VIII. 

The  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket  S.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Pertinax, — I  am  delighted  with  my  pro- 
duction and  the  success  that  has  attended  it.  It  bids 
fair  to  run  for  at  least  three  hundred  nights.  I  am 
more  than  repaid  for  all  my  trouble  and  thought.  I 
am  sending  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  myself  in  the 
character  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  as  a  remembrance. 

I  hear  you  have  been  greatly  upset  by  what  some  of 
the  dramatic  critics  have  said  about  your  play.  I  hope 
you  will  not  let  this  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  your  rovalties. 
I  never  pay  any  attention  to  the  critics.  I  despise  them. 
I  do  not  even  trouble  to  read  what  thev  write. 

By  all  means  let  me  see  the  MS.  of  "  Cortes  ". 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Maximus. 


FANS  IDLE  FANS. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

AS  far  as  the  art  of  fan-painting  is  concerned,  its 
divorce  nowadays  from  utilitarian  purposes  is  a 
serious  matter.  Always  when  in  some  old  fine  house 
we  see  chairs  too  precious,  dinner  sets  too  rare  for  use 
we  are  struck  by  an  incongruity.  Were  we,  however, 
to  find  chairs  and  china  made  expressly  not  for  service, 
but  for  merely  decorative  uses,  we  should  at  once  revolt 
from  the  preciously  decadent.  To  preserve  Jacobean 
furniture  in  sanctity  is  honourable,  no  matter  how  in- 
congruous appears  the  spectacle  of  massive  chairs  on 
which  you  must  not  even  put  your  hat.  These  things 
have  survived  hard  service  ;  no  dim  idea  of  ultimate 
translation  into  morceaux  de  musee  contaminated  their 
conception.  But  the  function  of  use  seems  almost  dis- 
missed by  our  modern  fan-painters,  who  candidly  design 
and  mount  and  frame  their  wares  for  wall  decoration. 
A  fan-shaped  picture  on  a  wall,  painted  by  Conder,  and 
treated  like  a  fan  (minus  sticks)  is  most  effective  ;  the 
shape  by  itself  is  amusing  and  unusual,  and  Conder's  de- 
sign and  colour  would  tell  in  any  form.  But  to  paint 
fans  mainly  as  a  kind  of  picture,  with  no  regard  for  their 
use,  their  sticks,  and  their  commercial  status,  seems  to 
me  dangerously  decadent. 

Intrinsically  a  fan  is  for  fanning,  and  properly  is  the 
consummating  detail,  the  last  needed  note  in  the  ar- 
rangement a  woman  en  grande  tenue  should  make.  As 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  shops,  utility  fans  are  negli- 
gible as  works  of  art ;  the  ordinary  article  of  commerce  is 
contemptible  from  the  point  of  view  of  colour  and  design. 
And  yet  in  the  Leicester  Gallery  are  seventy  fan-leaves 
of  remarkable  quality,  an  obvious  and  rich  supply,  one 
would  say,  for  as  obvious  a  demand.  But  though  in 
every  way  these  leaves  in  themselves  are  worthy  of 
practical  use  they  seem  intended  only  for  a  toy  career. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  an  artist,  as  beyond  question  Mrs. 
Edmund  Davis  is,  would  abandon  a  fan  at  the  leaf  stage 
if  it  were  meant  for  service  and  not  for  a  sort  of 
picture?  Mrs.  Davis  certainly  will  realise,  if  she 
inspect  the  few  examples  of  her  work  that  have  been 
put  on  sticks,  how  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sticks 
are  the  most  charming  fan-leaves.  Her  sensitive 
bloom-like  colour  mounted  on  the  peculiarly  cloying, 
creamy  green  of  mother-o'-pearl  or  on  the  brassy 
sparkle  of  fretted  gilt  is  impotent.  But  what  else  can 
happen  ?  If  a  buyer  of  these  leaves  is  so  queer  and  prac- 
tical (if  indeed  not  Philistine)  as  to  want  to  turn  her 
purchase  to  its  proper  end,  she  must  get  sticks.  With 
no  clue  from  the  artist  as  to  what  the  leaf  needs  as  com- 
plement  she  buys  things   made    in   India,   Paris  or 


Vienna  that  bear,  of  course,  no  relation  to  the  painting. 
The  result  is  a  toss-up. 

To  argue  that  "  Conders  "  or  "  Mrs.  Davises  "  are 
too  precious  to  be  used  for  fanning,  or  too  fragile,  is 
both  priggish  and  unpractical.  It  assumes  that  in 
the  artist's  mind  his  works  are  too  good  for  common 
uses  and  should  be  gingeily  preserved  for  future  rank 
as  objets  d'art,  or  that  they  are  utterly  unfitted  for 
their  purpose.  None  of  the  world's  finest  art  was 
produced  in  this  spirit.  By  generally  circulating  as 
practical  objects  of  common  use  fans  such  as  Mrs. 
Davis'  would  fertilise  contemporary  taste  and  give 
something  beautifully  practical  to  an  age  rich  in  hideous 
utilitarianism  and  vulgarity.  I  do  not  think  any  artist 
could  honestly  and  simply  aspire  to  a  finer  feat.  But 
for  general  circulation  fans  without  tolerable  sticks  but 
with  prohibitive  prices  are  hardly  feasible. 

The  pity  is  that  fans  shut  up.  In  this  their  designers 
have  to  meet  difficulties  no  other  artists  face,  and  school 
themselves  to  self-effacement.  For  not  only  is  their 
design  traversed  by  the  sticks'  inconvenient  and  irre- 
concilable lines,  but  in  addition  it  is  doomed  to  periods 
of  complete  suppression.  After  all,  however,  these  con- 
ditions are  tacitly  accepted  by  the  fact  of  engaging  on 
the  business,  even  if  they  are  not  observed  in  practice. 
And  the  peculiar  privileges  incurred  by  the  artist  in  deal- 
ing with  fan-painting  must  be  compensated.  Just  now 
the  simple  axiom  that  fans  must  be  congruous  with  mil- 
linery was  stated.  Mrs.  Edmund  Davis'  leaves  at  the 
Leicester  Gallery  delightfully  fulfil  this  condition, 
whereas  Mr.  Carse^s  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society's 
ignore  it.  His  fans,  apart  from  their  weak 
sense  of  colour  and  form  and  their  slightly  vulgar 
flavour,  would  establish  no  relation  with  the  softness 
and  the  rich  depth  of  textural  quality  in  delicate 
raiment ;  they  could  not  be  but  irrelevant  to  the 
general  scheme  and  harmony.  In  texture  they 
appear  hard  and  sharp  and  rather  bald  ;  in  conception 
they  are  too  like  illustrations  to  attain  the  simplicity  and 
fusion  requisite  in  fans.  Produced  in  the  school  of  Mr. 
Rackham  their  point,  such  as  it  is,  is  facetiously  anec- 
dotic ;  one  has  to  scrutinise  facial  expressions  to  see  it. 
Although  Mr.  Carse  has  a  certain  feeling  for  silhouette 
and  spaces,  his  design  is  too  strung  out  and  wiry  to 
agree  with  soft  apparel. 

Mrs.  Davis,  on  the  other  hand,  completely  realises 
that  a  fan-leaf  must  be  designed  for  special  ends  ;  as  far, 
that  is,  as  she  takes  a  fan  seriously.  So  charmingly 
congruous  with  the  quality  of  delicate  rich  apparel  are 
her  fans  that  women  would  do  well,  buying  them,  to 
dress  to  them,  having  their  colour  scheme  and  pattern 
echoed  throughout.  It  is  worth  note  that  her  most 
delightful  pieces  are  arrangements  in  which  black  and 
white,  silver  and  grey  predominate,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Nos.  4,  24,  and  55.  Her  use  of  a  clear  white  ground 
and  simple  trellis  in  No.  58  is  distinctly  pleasant  amid 
examples  suffused  with  the  sumptuous  colour  rhythms  of 
K'ang-hsi  porcelain,  of  precious  stones  and  plumage. 
And  another  thing  impresses  one,  the  spirit  of  experi- 
ment that  keeps  Mrs.  Davis'  large  collection — some 
seventy  fans  in  all,  fresh  and  stimulating.  Passing  from 
the  hot,  grit-filled  air  of  the  streets  into  her  room,  so 
cunningly  appointed,  so  charmingly  hung  with  quiet, 
cool  silk,  one  captures  a  sense  of  leisure  and  of  taste,  the 
breath  of  an  age  in  which  beauty  grew  profuse  and 
delicate. 

In  this  atmosphere  a  dream  that  would  seem  starkly 
fanatic  in  Bond  Street  or  Knightsbridge  might  be 
indulged  ;  a  vision  of  women's  dress  ordered  by 
art,  not  by  the  caprice  of  trade.  Were  the 
question  of  fan-sticks  taken  seriously  these  leaves  of 
Mrs.  Davis  would  provide  an  inspiration  and  a  nucleus 
of  fair  fashions  :  suggesting  fabrics,  pattern,  colour 
harmonies,  all  that  would  make  dress  beautiful  and 
sane.  Then  leaving  the  elect  high  air  of  precious 
perishable  pictures  fans  would  come  down  to  play  their 
proper  role.  Here  and  there  stir  rumours  concerning 
the  reunion  of  art  with  trade  :  there  is  talk  even  of  muni- 
cipalities encouraging  the  genuine  effort  that  is  making 
for  a  school  of  fresco-painting.  But  before  fans  can 
take  a  part  other  than  toy  in  this  reunion  more  must  be 
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consld«u«d  than  completing  them  with  fitting  sticks. 
The  comparatively  high  prices  now  asked  for  the  painted 
lea>  es  alone  may  1>«'  well  enough  for  collectors'  cabinets. 
But,  .is  I  have  suggested,  they  arc  not  practicable  for 
■  mi-poses  of  general  use  and  commerce.  Fans  of  the 
high  order  Mrs.  Davis  shows,  with  sticks  of  worthy 
quality,  designed  for  the  painting  and  executed  by  artist 
craftsmen,  can  be  fairly  sold  for  half  the  sum  demanded 
for  those  leaves.  

THE  HOUSEFLY  :  A  PROTEST. 
By  Fn. son  Young. 

EVERY  man  to  his  taste.  Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell 
says  that  he  likes  mosquitos,  and  in  an  article 
full  of  generous  appreciation  of  the  mosquito's  musical 
and  carnivorous  habits  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make 
an  unworthy  attack  upon  the  housefly.  At  the  same 
time  1  read  that  there  is  a  dearth  or  shortage  of  house- 
flies  in  England  this  summer.  I  think  I  can  explain 
this  shortage  ;  the  flies  arc  in  France,  where  I  happen 
to  be  also.  They  arc  there  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
It  is  as  though,  in  these  days  of  cordial  understandings 
and  travelling  communities,  the  flies  of  England  had 
organised  a  visit  to  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Here  they  are,  at  any  rate  ;  and  as  I  have 
unusual  opportunities  for  observing  their  habits  I  wish 
to  write,  if  not  an  appreciation  of  the  housefly,  at  any 
rate  a  tribute  more  worthy  than  Dr.  Mitchell's  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  creatures  whose  "attentions  are  an 
insult  and  a  degradation  ".  I  do  not  love  the  house- 
fly, but  I  greatly  admire  him.  Every  man  to  his  taste, 
I  say;  every  man  to  his  trade  also;  for  Dr.  Mitchell, 
the  distinguished  zoologist,  armed  with  his  thymol  and 
vaseline,  the  praise  of  the  predatory  mosquito  ;  let  it  be 
mine,  as  a  mere  observer  of  life,  to  hymn  the  greatness, 
if  not  the  attractiveness,  of  the  common  housefly. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  man  is  the  lord  of 
creation  ;  that  above  all  creatures  he  possesses  and  enjoys 
the  earth.  A  very  little  reflection  will  make  it  plain  that 
this  is  nonsense'.  If  lordship  and  enjoyment  mean 
having  the  greatest  freedom  and  usufruct  of  a  thing 
with  the  least  toil  and  inconvenience,  then  there  is  no 
question  as  to  who  it  is  who  owns  the  earth.  It  is  the 
housefly.  He  inhabits  it  from  pole  to  pole  ;  his  line  is 
gone  out  into  the  whole  world,  and  there  is  no  speech 
nor  language  where  his  voice  is  not  heard.  He  does  not 
need  to  vary  his  appearance  or  his  habits  with  the 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  has  been  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  be,  unchanged,  until  the 
end  ;  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the  Klondyke  or  in  Arabia, 
and  a  fly  from  Archangel  would  meet  and  understand  a 
fly  from  the  Andaman  Islands  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  The  fly  has  no  home  of  his  own  because  he 
does  not  need  one ;  the  earth  is  his  home.  He  is 
dependent  on  nothing  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  so  long 
as  his  slave,  man,  is  there  to  toil  for  him.  Unlike  the 
mosquito,  he  is  not  restricted  in  his  diet  to  "the 
clean  juices  of  the  body  "  ;  he  can  and  does  eat  any- 
thing. But  here  I  must  again  protest  against  Dr. 
Chalmers  Mitchell's  sweeping  attack.  I  think  it  must 
be  a  particularly  low  kind  of  fly  about  which  he  writes  ; 
I  assure  him  that  the  flies  which  I  have  been  studying 
do  not  live  upon  filth  and  corruption  ;  their  diet  seems 
to  be  a  light  and  varied  one,  suitable  to  the  climate 
and  the  country.  To-day,  for  example,  they  had  for 
lunch  a  little  melon,  a  little  of  the  oil  in  which  sardines 
are  preserved,  some  clear  mutton  gravy,  peaches,  and 
coffee,  with  a  little  light  Burgundy  and  water  to  drink. 
Most  of  them  took  a  little  sugar  afterwards.  This 
seems  to  me  a  pleasanter  diet  than  what  Dr.  Mitchell 
calls  the  "  clean  juices  of  the  body  ",  and  it  is  certainly 
less  troublesome  to  provide. 

I  suppose  the  fly,  moreover,  is  about  the  most  active 
and  untiring  creature  in  the  world.  He  is  magnificently 
independent.  It  is  true  that  he  has  few  enemies  after 
his  birth.  Most  of  them,  such  as  spiders,  are  heavily 
handicapped,  and  he  has  merely  to  avoid  them. 
Probably  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  houseflies  is 
Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell ;  there  is  one'  of  them  running 
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and  I  dare  say  it  leels  uncomfortable,  although  the 

Channel  rolls  between  it  and  its  enemy.     But  what  a 

splendid  position,  to  have  practically  disposed  oi  all 

your  enemies  before  your  birth  !     And  when  1  consider 

that  the  fly  is  equally  happy  walking  along  the  thin 

edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  or  running  round  the  rim  of  a 
glass;  that  it  can  both  fly  quicker  and  run  quicker  than 
anything  else  of  its  size;  that  it  can  find  repose  stand- 
ing upside  down  on  the  ceiling  ;  that  it  needs  neither 
to  toil  nor  to  spin  ;  that  it  has  no  house  or  nest  to  build  ; 
that  it  neVer  has  to  fight  or  work  or  feel  weary  or 
bored;  that  it  is  carried  free  all  over  the  world,  and 
lodged  and  fed  on  the  best — then  I  think  that,  if  this  is 
to  be  a  parasite,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  lor  being 
a  parasite.  And  man,  wildly  and  quite  uselessly  flick- 
ing about  with  his  handkerchief,  slapping  at  his  own 
face,  getting  hot,  working  hard  for  poor  rewards, 
travelling  short  distances  with  great  labour  and  dis- 
comfort, having  to  rear  for  himself  elaborate  dwellings, 
with  difficulty  procuring  food,  fighting  against  and 
destroying  his  own  kind  with  bayonets  and  exploding 
shells  in  order  to  settle  a  difference  about  the  occupation 
of  a  fragment  of  the  earth's  surface — surely,  in  even 
one  of  the  myriad  eyes  of  the  fly,  he  must  cut  rather  a 
pathetic  figure. 

One  does  not,  I  think,  always  realise  the  extreme 
mobility  of  the  housefly.  The  other  day  I  was  in  a  train 
which  was  drawn  up  at  a  station  on  the  P.L.M.  line 
in  France.  There  was  a  fly  with  me  in  the  carriage,  and 
the  window  was  open.  Presently  the  Savoie  express 
went  by,  its  speed  reduced  for  the  moment  to  a  crawl 
as  it  passed  over  the  points  of  a  junction.  As  the 
wagon-restaurant  passed  my  carriage  one  of  the  cooks 
opened  the  window  and  put  his  head  out.  Instantly 
my  fly  left  my  carriage  and  flew  into  the  Savoie  express  ; 
the  window  was  shut,  and  the  train  de  luxe,  with  its  long 
line  of  polished  and  glittering  saloons  of  the  Inter- 
national Sleeping  Car  Company,  went  on  its  expensive 
way.  The  next  stopping-place,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
would  be  Dijon  ;  but  the  fly  would  probably  still  be 
lunching  in  the  restaurant,  and  would  hardly  alight 
there.  A  mouse  or  a  bird  or  a  beetle  attempting  to  use 
this  means  of  locomotion  would  have  been  observed  at 
once,  and  either  killed  or  ignominiously  ejected  ;  not  so 
the  fly.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  same  evening 
he  alighted  at  Geneva,  or  conceivably  went  on  via 
Modane  into  Italy.  And  wherever  he  chose  to  quit  the 
train,  whether  in  Switzerland  or  Italy,  this  fly,  who  had 
spent  the  morning  before  in  Paris,  would  find  himself 
equally  at  home.  Without  fares  to  pay  or  luggage  to 
pack,  and  with  the  briefest  of  toilets — standing  on  four 
legs  and  brushing  the  others  together  two  at  a  time — 
he  was  ready  to  fly  out  and  take  possession  of  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  was  in,  to  dine  in  the  most  fashion- 
able restaurants  or  sleep  in  the  most  comfortable  hotels  ; 
and  the  moment  he  felt  bored,  to  take  ship  or  train  or 
horse  or  motor-car  or  aeroplane,  and  travel  the  world 
until  he  was  ready  to  alight  again. 

To  have  this  freedom  is,  I  repeat,  to  have  the  real 
kingship  and  possession  of  the  earth.  Man  can  make 
things,  because  he  needs  them.  He  builds  locomotives 
and  houses  and  ships  ;  the  fly  merely  uses  them  when  it 
is  convenient  to  him  to  do  so,  but  he  is  in  no  wise 
dependent  on  them.  The  two  great  causes  of  strife, 
love  and  property,  have  no  terrors  for  the  fly  ;  as  to  the 
first — well,  there  are  so  many  flies  ;  as  to  the  second, 
you  cannot  fight  about  property  when  you  own  the 
whole  world.  We,  aching  with  toil  and  sorrow,  may 
call  the  fly  our  parasite  ;  but  the  fly,  restful  and  par- 
taking, might  justly  call  us  his  slaves.  Must  we  not, 
then,  if  only  we  be  honest,  admit  to  feeling  envious  of 
the  housefly's  privileges?  And  has  not  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell's  love  for  the  carnivora  betrayed  him  into  an 
injustice?  He  is  too  learned  and  discerning,  and  has 
been  too  good  and  sympathetic  a  friend  to  animals,  for 
this  libel  on  the  housefly  to  be  accepted  as  being  really 
representative  of  his  feelings.  Let  him,  in  his  summer 
retreat,  what  time  the  grasshopper  shrills  its  drowsy 
harmony  outside  the  window  and  the  yellow-fever 
mosquito  digs  its  proboscis  into  his  willing  flesh,  con- 
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sider  what  I  have  written,  and  say  if  the  pleasures  of 
anointing  his  face  with  vaseline  and  thymol,  or  scrap- 
ing holes  in  his  skin  with  a  needle  and  filling  them 
with  wet  salt,  have  not  unduly  biassed  him  in  favour  of 
the  mosquito,  and  admit  that  my  housefly  is  from  every 
point  of  view,  even  that  of  music,  a  more  formidable 
and  prodigious  member  of  creation. 

But  I  admit  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the 
bluebottle. 


JOHN  RUSKIN. 

By  Selwyn  Image  (Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  Oxford). 

IV /f  R.  BENSON'S  new  book*  consists,  he  tells  us, 
"  of  seven  lectures  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Ruskin,  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1910  ",  and  these 
were  written,  he  adds,  "  with  the  hope  of  provoking  a 
discriminating  interest  in  the  man's  life  and  work". 

A  discriminating  interest.  There  is  emphasis  here 
on  the  word  discriminating ;  let  us  linger  over  it  a 
moment.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  tenure  of  the  Slade 
Professorship  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford — it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term  of  1870  or  1871 — Ruskin  gave  his 
memorable  lecture  before  the  University  on  Michael 
Angelo  and  Tintoret.  That  lecture  showed  Ruskin  in 
one  of  his  extravagant  moods,  and  it  set  people  by  the 
ears.  I  remember,  for  instance,  the  distress  it  caused 
to  so  faithful  a  friend  as  Burne- Jones.  "  Of  course  it 
will  do  no  damage  to  Michael  Angelo  ",  I  recollect  his 
saying  to  me  at  the  time,  "  but  I  fear  it  may  do  Ruskin 
much."  And  another  faithful  friend  at  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  St.' John  Tyrwhitt,  was  so  upset  by  it,  felt  so 
keenly  how  it  gave  the  enemy  a  handle  against  Ruskin, 
and  might  be  so  damaging  to  his  influence,  that  he 
wrote  to  him  about  it,  wrote  for  some  explanation  that 
would  enable  one  to  interpret  and  defend  the  lecture 
amongst  bewildered  or  scoffing  acquaintances.  I  was 
privileged  to  read  Ruskin's  answer.  A  single  sentence 
of  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  and  remains.  The  sentence 
was  this  :  "  Michael  Angelo  was  so  great  a  man  that 
he  needs  both  praise  and  blame  ". 

Well,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  no  words  than 
these  could  be  more  applicable  to  Ruskin  himself.  He 
"  w<is  so  great  a  man  that  he  needs  both  praise  and 
blame  ".  Certainly  they  might  be  taken  pertinently 
enough  as  a  motto  for  Mr.  "Benson's  book.  In  the 
spirit  of  them  the  book  has  been  written  ;  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  it  its  peculiar  interest  and  value.  We  have 
in  it  no  mere  panegyric.  Mr.  Benson  discriminates 
very  acutely,  and  on  the  whole  very  justlv.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  in  every  point  at  which  he  traverses 
Ruskin's  utterances  I  am  quite  at  one  with  him.  Let 
us  take  a  single  instance  by  way  of  illustration  :  and  we 
will  take  this  particular  instance  because  it  deals  with  a 
doctrine  of  Ruskin  that  is  constantly  brought  up 
against  him,  and  in  respect  of  which  I  believe  he  has 
been  most  widely  and  fundamentally  misunderstood. 
Ruskin,  we  read,  "was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  false-hearted  and  impious  man  could  not 
be  a  great  imaginative  painter  ".  This,  says  Mr. 
Benson,  is  "  a  judgment  that  is  directly  opposed  to 
facts  ".  Popularly  interpreted — and,  indeed,  one  has 
often  heard  it  thus  interpreted — this  criticism  means  that 
Ruskin  taught  that  nobody  could  be  a  good  artist  who 
was  not  a  good  man,  and  here  by  "  a  good  man  "  is 
understood  a  man  whose  life  in  all  respects  is  morally 
blameless,  at  least  so  far  as  that  may  be  said  of  any 
mortal  being.  But  did  Ruskin  ever  assert  this,  or  any- 
thing that  could  reasonably  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
such  an  assertion?  Mr.  Benson  knows  Ruskin's  writ- 
ings far  more  completely  than  I  pretend  to  know  them  ; 
but  I  hope  I  may  say  without  impertinence  that  the 
spirit  of  those  writings  I  do  think  I  fairly  understand. 
Well,  nobody  understands  their  spirit  who  reads  them 
piecemeal.  They  are  full  of  contradictions.  Ruskin 
himself  once  said,  playfully  yet  with  truth,  that  he  never 
arrived  at  a  completely  true  statement  of  any  difficult 
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matter  till  he  had  contradicted  himself  half-a-dozen 
times.  If,  therefore,  chapter  and  verse  could  be  given 
for  his  statement  that  nobody  could  be  a  good  artist  who 
was  not  a  good  man,  this  would  not  be  enough  to  con- 
firm it  as  his  doctrine.  Not  read  piecemeal,  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  what  his  writings  do  assert  is  this — 
that  no  man  can  be  a  great  artist  who  has  not  amongst 
his  other  gifts  a  fine  outlook  upon  life,  or,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  meaning  of  the  words,  a  fine  moral  sense  or 
instinct.  Such  moral  sense  or  instinct  is  unfortunately 
compatible  with  much  moral  weakness  and  aberration 
in  practice.  My  impression  is  that  somewhere,  though 
I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  the  passage,  Ruskin  has 
said  this  in  so  many  words.  At  any  rate,  I  am  certain 
he  would  have  assented  to  it,  as  I  am  also  certain  that 
his  real  doctrine  upon  the  matter  is  sound  doctrine.  Out 
of  the  essentially  mean,  paltry,  selfish,  morally  pur- 
blind spirit  no  great  art  is  forthcoming  possibly.  Clever 
art,  astonishingly  clever  and,  so  far,  captivating  art — - 
yes,  that  in  abundance  ;  but  no  great  art.  In  the  final 
sense  of  the  words,  no  false-hearted  and  impious  man 
can  be  a  great  imaginative  painter.  And  here  we  have 
a  judgment  not  opposed  to  facts  but  confirmed  by  them. 
It  is  a  judgment  at  once  in  accordance  with  facts  and 
also  with  the  reason  of  things. 

Mr.  Benson  will  forgive  me  for  thus  dwelling  some- 
what at  length  on  a  single  criticism  of  his  which  I  think 
mistaken,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken by  his  readers  who  do  not  know  their  Ruskin 
well,  and  may  often  have  heard  this  particular  criti- 
cism levelled  against  him.  The  matter  is  a  vital  one  in 
judging  of  Ruskin's  value  as  a  teacher  upon  art,  and 
that  must  be  my  justification  for,  in  a  short  notice, 
lingering  over  it.  But  that  in  writing  of  Ruskin,  in 
seeking  to  interest  people  in  his  work  and  stir  them  into 
admiration  of  it,  into  a  reverence  and  enthusiasm  over 
it.  Mr.  Benson  does  not  flinch  from  constant  and  tren- 
chant criticism  is  a  thing  for  which  all  genuine  students 
of  this  great  man  will  be  grateful.  That  is  precisely 
it — he  is  too  great  for  mere  laudation.  Mere  lauda- 
tion is  nauseating  and  defeats  its  own  object.  He,  in 
his  own  words  about  Michael  Angelo,  is  so  great  as  to 
need  both  praise  and  blame.  And  because  Mr.  Benson 
distributes  his  praise  and  blame  with  such  real  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  with  such  judiciousness,  one  can- 
not imagine  any  book  better  fitted  than  his  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  serious  study  of  Ruskin,  of  his  per- 
sonality, his  writings,  his  influence  upon  the  world. 
That  now  and  again  one  does  not  see  quite  eye  to  eye 
with  the  critic  really  matters  nothing.  Speaking  for 
myself,  at  any  rate — and  my  obligation  to  and  admira- 
tion of  Ruskin  is  unbounded — I  would  put  this  book  into 
every  young  man's  possession  whom  I  saw  any  chance 
of  inducing  to  study  at  first-hand  this  marvellous  and 
potent  genius. 

There  are  few  great  writers  so  difficult  to  speak  about 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  as  Ruskin,  partly 
because  of  the  amazing  diversity  of  the  subjects  with 
which  he  deals,  and  partly  because  of  the  bold  origin- 
ality and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  often  paradoxical 
or  even  perverse  spirit  he  shows  in  dealing  with  them. 
Unquestionably  he  was  a  man  of  moods,  and  if  the 
thing  presented  to  him  fell  in  or  fell  out  with  the  par- 
ticular mood  of  the  moment,  the  keenness  of  his  delight 
or  of  his  distaste  had  a  way  of  expressing  itself  in  un- 
qualified, exaggerated  terms  which,  if  taken  quite 
literally,  were  misleading  and  provocative.  The  inten- 
sity of  his  vision  and  feelings — what  one  may  call  the 
furiousness  of  his  spirit — once  moved,  the  miraculous 
facility  with  which  he  found  incomparably  vigorous  and 
eloquent  words  for  expressing  himself,  his  fearlessness 
of  consequences — all  these  things  tend  to  intoxicate  his 
readers,  and  to  render  their  completely  sane  judgment 
of  him  often  a  hard  matter.  If  you  were  his  personal 
pupil,  he  was  the  most  inspiring  of  masters  :  but  fully 
to  profit  from  his  teaching  you  had  to  keep  your  head. 
And  so  it  is  in  studying  his  writings — you  have  to  keep 
your  head.  He  is  so  brilliant,  his  invective  is  so  pun- 
gent, his  eloquence  is  so  varied,  now  in  its  tender  beauty, 
now  in  its  lofty  appeal  to  unselfish  and  far-reaching 
principles  of  human  life,  that  one  easily  is  swept  off  one's 
feet  and  carried  along  as  by  an  irresistible  torrent.  That 
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is  why  to  any  intending  student  ol  Ruskin's  work  Mr. 
Benson's  hook  will  be  most  valuable  as  an  introduction. 
It  sets  before  him  clearly  and  in  ord<  r  the  f.u  ts  oi 
Kuskin's  life,  and  the  circumstances  v.  hich  gave  rise 
to  liis  various  writings;  and  it  is  these  things  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  more  than  in  dealing  with 
most  authors,  if  his  work  is  to  be  understood,  it  his 
teaching  is  to  be  seen  in  its  true  perspective  and  justly 
appreciated. 

In  the  days  when  Ruskin's  authority  in  matters  of 
art  was  paramount,  when  not  only  in  popular  estima- 
tion he  almost  made  and  unmade  artistic  judgments  and 
reputations  at  his  will,  it  used  to  be  objected  to  him  that 
in  Hying  off  to  discuss  matters  of  social  life  and  politics 
he  was  digressing  into  a  held  w  here  he  had  no  business, 
and  that  these  w  ild  essays  of  his  were  nonsensical  and 
harmed  his  proper  influence.     By-and-bye,  his  artistic 
teaching  coming  to  be  discredited,  it  was  held  that  as  a 
moral  and  social  teacher  he  was  in  the  foremost  rank, 
exercising  here  his  predestined  function  with  results 
incalculably    beneficial.      Both    criticisms    were  in 
large     measure     prejudiced,     ignorant,  superficial. 
.Neither  of  them  saw  that  the  value  of  his  work  alike  in 
matters  artistic  and  social  lay  in  the  higher  atmosphere 
he  raised  around  the  discussion  and  appreciation  of  both 
interests — lifting  art,  as  a   thing  of  profound  human 
moment,  out  of  the  rut  of  mere  professionalism  and  con- 
noisseurship,  and  lifting  social  discussion  out  of  the  rut 
of  mere  mechanical  and  finally  inhuman  policies.  The 
truth  is  that  his  appeal  in  all  things  that  he  touches  is 
directly  to  our  higher  spirit ;  and  when  we  are  of  that 
spirit,  with  what  incomparable  force  and  persuasiveness 
does  the  appeal  strike  home  !    In  other  moods,  no  doubt, 
we  scoff  or  are  restive  ;  but  once  really  to  have  heard 
that  voice  is  always  to  be  haunted  by  it.    Perhaps,  if 
one  had  to  choose  a  single  passage  out  of  all  Ruskin's 
writings  which  reveals  in  a  few  words  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  his  teaching   one  could  hit  on  none  more 
illuminating  than  the  close  of  his  fourth  lecture  in  the 
first  course  of  lectures  he  delivered  at  Oxford.  The 
passage  is  this  :  "  I  pray  you  with  all  earnestness  to 
prove,  and  know  within  your  hearts,  that   all  things 
lovely  and  righteous  are  possible  for  those  who  believe 
in  their  possibility  and  who  determine  that,  for  their 
part,  they  will  make  every  day's  work  contribute  to  them. 
Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  beginning 
of  life,  and  every  setting  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close  :  then 
let  every  one  of  these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of 
some  kindly  thing  done  for  others — some  goodly  strength 
or  knowledge  gained  for  yourselves  ;  so,  from  day  to 
day,  and  strength  to  strength,  you  shall  build  up  indeed, 
by  Act,  by  Thought,  and  by  just  Will,  an  Ecclesia  of 
England  of  which  it  shall  not  be  said,  '  See  what  manner 
of  stones  are  here  ',  but  '  See  what  manner  of  men  '  ". 

Precisely.  In  all  things  there  is  the  one  test  and  end 
of  human  endeavour — The  Making  of  True  Men. 


SOME   GENTLEMEN    OF  FRANCE. 

A  GASCON. 

TV/T  UCH  has  been  written  about  the  Gascons,  that 
iV-*-  old  race  who  have  lived  in  France  longer  than 
any  other,  descending  as  they  do  from  those  Iberians 
who  traded  with  Phoenicia  and  Greece  centuries  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Their  great 
courage  may  have  sometimes  been  exaggerated  by 
Gascon  fondness  for  exaggeration,  for  they  have  great 
eloquence  even  when  they  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say.  Beyond  this,  their  vivid  imagination  carries  them 
often  beyond  the  limits  of  the  most  rigid  accuracy  ;  but 
they  have  other  great  qualities — a  natural  grace 
accentuated  by  the  ease  with  which  they  think,  act  and 
move.  They  also  show  wonderful  staying  power  when 
at  work,  and  much  cheerfulness  under  the  stress  of 
adverse  circumstances.  This  gives  them  a  great 
charm  which  obliterates  their  natural  defects.  Some  of 
them  still  speak  Basque,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pyrenees— that  strange  language 
of  unknown  parentage  which  has  so  baffled  the  genius 
and  perseverance  of  great  linguists  that  it  used  to  be 


alleged  that  only  two  foreigners  had  mastered  its  intri- 
cacies or  learnt  how  to  conjugate  its  substantives  as 
well  as  its  verbs  J  the  late  Prince  Luden  Bonaparte  and 
a  German  professor  who  had  paid  for  his  knowledge 
by  ending  his  days  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  These  Basques 
still  adhere  to  many  of  their  old  traditions  with  the 
greatest  tenacity,  such  as  the  annual  festival  where  they 
declare  war  against  the  outside  world,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  the  father  to  bed,  when  a  child  has  been  born, 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all  his  friends.  Those 
who  have  travelled  from  S.  Jean  de  Luz  to  Lourdes 
will  also  have  noted  the  peculiarities  of  their  archi- 
tecture, especially  in  their  churches. 

Count  de  Fceneste  is  a  thorough  specimen  of  the 
Gascon,  tracing  his  pedigree  back  to   the   days  of 
Charlemagne,  though  he  often  claims  that   his  first 
known  ancestor  lived  in  the  days  of  Pharamond.     In  the 
sixteenth  century  Baron  de  Fceneste  was  one  of  those 
Gascon  gentlemen  who,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
to  the  throne  of  France,  looked  upon  him   not  so 
much  as  his  king,  but  as  a  friend  and  neighbour  who 
had  got  on  in  the  world  and  on  whom  he  relied  for  a 
helping  hand.      His  letters,  which  are  carefully  pre- 
served,   tell   how   he   went   down    the    Garonne  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  washed  to  hire  a  horse  to  take  him 
up  to  Paris.    He  found,  however,  that  no  one  would 
trust  him  so  far,  and  made  his  way  up  in  the  stage- 
coach, where  he  was  properly  fleeced  of  all  his  money  at 
cards.     He  therefore  arrived  in  Paris  without  a  penny 
in  his  pocket.     His  patron,  however,  looked  after  his 
interests,  and  he  soon  made  his  way  at  court.  After 
many  years  and  a  wealthy  marriage  he  returned  home 
and  laid  out  his  wife's  money  in  rebuilding  his  family- 
mansion,  which  now  stands  in  a  park  laid  out  by  Le 
Notre  half  a  century  later  on,  a  magnificent  monument 
of  the  taste  of  the  period.      It  stands   beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Pyrenees,  ten  miles  from  the  nearest 
station,  which  is  on  the  "  Chemin  de  fer  du  Midi  ", 
some  twenty  hours  from  Charing  Cross,  in  a  splendid 
country,  such  as  can  only  be  found  in  Gascony.  Even 
as  it  now  stands   in  a   state  of  partial  restoration, 
it  has  a  massive  grandeur  of  its  own.    The  avenue  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  arcades  topped  to 
the  right  with  a  stag  and  to  the  left  with  a  boar, 
hounds   and    quarry    being   carved    in    stone.  The 
terrace   has    been    allowed   to    crumble    away,  and 
the   park    and   garden    have    been    overgrown  with 
weeds,   for  the  original  expenditure  on   the  chateau 
and    the    extravagance    of    the    Baron's  immediate 
descendants  have  crippled   the  family  down   to  the 
present  day.    In  fact  they  had  a  bad  time  of  it  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  for  every  successive  Count  de 
Fceneste  served  his  country  in  the  army  and  neglected 
his  family  estates,  which  went  from  bad  to  worse  ;  so 
much  so  that  when  the  present  owner  succeeded  things 
were  in  a  bad  way.     The  whole  property  was  mort- 
gaged up  to  the  hilt,  and  he  had  led  a  stormy  youth 
which  finally  ended  in  his    enlisting    as    a  private, 
although  the  exploits  of  his  elder  brother  killed  on  the 
field  of  battle  had  dispensed    him    from  compulsory 
military  service.    His  father  was  in  despair  :   "  It  is 
now  all  up  with  him  ;  with  his  insubordinate  character 
he  is  sure  to  be  shot  in  six  months."      He  reckoned, 
however,  without  his  host.    The  Vicomte  de  Fceneste 
realised  the  necessity  for  discipline  and  was  promoted 
corporal  within  seven  months.     His  men  were  a  rough 
lot,  but  he  soon  managed  to  get  round  them  by  his 
friendliness  and  cordiality  out  of  hours.    He  talked  to 
them  of  their  homes,  their  family,  and  their  work  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  won  their  confidence  in  no  time. 
He  was  soon  promoted  sergeant,  and  secured  his  com- 
mission at  the  end  of  four  years.      This  life  had  a 
mellowing  effect  upon  him,  so  much  so  that  when  his 
father  died  leaving  the  property  in  a  hopeless  muddle 
there  was  but  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.    He  must 
throw  up  his  commission   and    marry   money.  His 
dashing    manners    had    fascinated    the    "  devote  " 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  who,  however, 
insisted  on  "  separation  de  biens, "  as  she  distrusted  his 
past  and  the  lavish  generosity  for  which  his  race  had 
always  been  celebrated.     She  keeps  a  tight  hold  over 
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him,  and  is  determined  to  bring-  things  round  in  her 
own  way.  The  chateau  and  grounds  must  be  put  into 
proper  condition,  but  everything  must  be  done  in  due 
course.  It  would  be  unwise  to  start  with  the  house,  for 
that  might  induce  them  to  go  in  for  lavish  entertain- 
ment and  hospitality,  and  that  would  not  only  interfere 
with  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken,  but  would 
also  trench  upon  that  annual  sum  which  they  put  by 
for  a  rainy  day  and  to  secure  dots  for  their  younger 
children  when  they  come  to  a  reasonable  age  for  matri- 
mony. The  arcades  have  been  fully  restored,  for  they 
would  otherwise  have  tumbled  down  and  the  courtyard 
would  have  lost  its  great  "  cachet  ".  The  stables  and 
outhouses  which  had  crumbled  to  the  ground  have  been 
rebuilt,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  installing  the 
electric  light.  This  may  not  seem  business  to  us,  but 
everything  must  be  in  due  order  when  the  internal  re- 
storation has  been  completed.  Their  next  step  will  be  to 
restore  the  terraces,  gardens,  and  park.  During  all 
this  time  the  whole  family  live  in  as  few  rooms  as 
possible  in  the  most  hugger-mugger  fashion  ;  but  this 
is  all  the  better.  They  see  very  few  people,  do  not 
entertain  at  all,  and  keep  up  a  very  small  establishment. 
This  enables  them  to  put  by  larger  sums  every  year 
either  for  their  nest-egg  or  for  the  great  work  of 
internal  restoration,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  will 
be  carried  out  on  the  most  correct  lines  and  in  thorough 
keeping  with  the  style  prevailing  in  the  days  of  the 
"  Roi  Vert  Gallant  ".  The  question  is  whether  they 
will  ever  really  enjoy  it,  as  years  of  self-denial  will  have 
so  accustomed  them  to  roughing  it  that  they  will 
hardly  appreciate  luxury  or  even  comfort ;  for  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Count's  character  is  undergoing  a  slow 
but  steady  transformation.  He  is  thoroughly  kept  in 
order  by  his  methodical  wife,  and  though  he  still 
enjoys  an  occasional  emancipation  when  he  finds  him- 
self with  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  can  exchange 
reminiscences,  these  intervals  are  becoming  fewer  as 
time  goes  on.  Next  to  this  work  of  restoration  their 
four  children  are  their  greatest  care,  and  they  are 
certainly  being  well  brought  up,  for  no  pains  or 
judicious  expense  are  spared  to  fit  them  for  the  right 
enjoyment  of  the  savings  their  parents  are  accumulating 
on  their  behalf.  When  they  come  to  men's  estate  they 
will  find  everything  in  spick-and-span  order.  The 
mortgages  have  long  been  paid  off,  and  the  work  of 
restoration  will  have  been  completed  ;  so  much  so  that 
the  eldest  son  will  become  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
marriage  market,  for  two-fifths  of  the  savings,  which 
must  naturally  include  the  estates,  can  be  secured  to 
him.  When  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  the  old 
race  will  once  more  be  able  to  assert  its  influence,  or  at 
least  as  much  of  it  as  the  third  Republic  will  permit, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rising  generation  may 
represent  its  canton  in  the  "  Conseil  General  "  and  its 
"  arrondissement  "  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  if  local 
influence  can  only  win  the  day  against  the  favours  of 
the  Government. 


THE  OFFICIAL  STYLE. 

'  I  "HE  style  we  are  told  is  the  man,  and  the  official  style 
should  correspond  with  the  official.  He  is  digni- 
fied, precise,  somewhat  cold,  prone  to  speak  with 
decision,  not  given  to  admit  error.  His  chief  virtue  is 
not  to  say  too  much,  and  to  say  what  he  says  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  afterwards  be  used  against  him. 
His  chief  ornament  is  a  settled  calm  verging  as 
he  grows  older  on  impassivity,  and  he  eschews  pre- 
cipitancy. In  private  life  he  is  no  doubt  as  other 
men,  writes  verses,  makes  love,  delivers  after-dinner 
speeches,  gossips  about  his  neighbours.  But  in  busi- 
ness he  wears  a  mask  more  closely  fitting  than  those 
of  other  men.  Variety,  subtlety,  cadence  would  there- 
fore be  not  in  his  line,  or  as  he  would  say  would  not 
fall  within  his  province  :  humour  or  lightness  would  be 
an  offence. 

The  first  duty  of  an  official  is  to  be  precise:  but  he 
must  always  remember  the  dignity  of  his  office.  It'  is 
not  sufficient  to  be   precise  in  plain   English ;  there 


must  be  a  certain  loftiness  in  the  terms  he  uses.  Hence 
a  peculiar  ponderousness  in  official  language,  a  sort  of 
Johnsonese  without  the  literary  flavour.  He  is  always 
"  adverting  "  to  what  went  before,  he  sends  something 
"herewith",  he  bristles  with  "  saids  "  and  "  afore- 
saids  "  and  "  the  same  ",  he  helps  out  halting  sentences 
with  "  thereof s  "  and  "  therewiths  "  and  "  thereons  ". 
He  does  not  send  but  "transmits  ",  he  does  not  decline 
but  "  does  not  see  his  way  "  to  grant  or  "  is  not  pre- 
pared "  to  grant.  He  will  not  of  course  confess  that 
he  does  not  know,  but  may  admit  that  he  is  "  not  in  a 
position  "  to  say.  He  will  not  say  that  he  may  not 
change  his  mind  but  that  he  does  not  wish  to  "  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  reconsideration  ".  And  he  never 
knows  anything,  but  "  understands  " — a  blessed  word 
that  modestly  conceals  a  certitude  a  little  less  than 
absolute. 

Printed  replies  to  questions  in  Parliament,  being  pre- 
pared for  the  public  eye,  illustrate  in  a  striking  way  the 
excellences  of  the  official  style.  "  I  am  not  in  a  position 
at  present  to  make  any  definite  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject ",  says  the  Postmaster-General  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion which  need  not  be  cited,  "  but  I  will  communicate 
with  the  honourable  Member  when  the  proposals  for 
decentralisation  have  reached  a  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced stage  in  order  that  representations  on  behalf  of 
Newport  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  full 
consideration  should  the  interests  of  Newport  be 
affected  by  any  change  which  may  be  in  prospect." 
This  is  a  statement  teres  atquc  rotundus,  ample,  dig- 
nified, committing  the  speaker  to  nothing  ;  it  contains 
many  of  the  consecrated  official  phrases.  But  who 
could  stand  against  a  couple  of  pages  written  with  this 
particularity  in  this  gently  inflated  language?  The 
official  style  it  must  be  allowed  is  dull.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  dulness  is  inevitable  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  statutes  are  didactic  literature  of  a  practical 
kind,  and  didactic  literature  in  its  most  soothing  form 
is  unpalatable.  The  only  people  who  read  them  are 
judges  and  lawyers,  and  possibly  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  Parliament  which  enacts  them.  It  may  even  be 
surmised  that  members  of  a  Committee  on  Private  Bills 
read  the  Private  Acts  which  they  pass  ;  and  these  are 
the  most  barren,  uncouth,  involved,  and  dreary  form  of 
English  literature  extant.  The  ordinary  man  would 
probablv  find  a  single  page  even  of  such  an  essentially 
interesting  work  as  the  Finance  Act  igio  quite  enough 
for  him,  though  he  were  not  a  landowner  or  a  publican 
or  a  person  chargeable  with  super-tax. 

But  dulness  likewise  broods  over  the  ordinary  Blue- 
book.  It  is  concerned  with  matters  of  living  interest ; 
it  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
taxpayer  refuses  to  read  it.  He  dreads  its  tabulated 
array  of  facts,  and  the  dead  monotony  of  its  narrative 
sounds  to  him  like  the  unvarying  note  of  a  .  prosy 
speaker.  Like  the  Greeks  spoken  of  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  it  is  never  sorry  or  sick  or  sad,  nor  on  the  other 
hand  does  it  ever  show  any  sign  of  elation  or  interest. 
Remote  from  the  arts  of  exciting  interest  proper  to  books 
that  must  pay  for  themselves,  and  careful  to  repress 
any  indication  of  emotion,  it  goes  on  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way.  The  Stationery  Office  would  be  well  advised  to 
publish  popular  editions  of  Blue-books  adapted  from  the 
originals  by  authors  who  are  out  of  work,  and  sold  not 
by  the  pound  but  at  competitive  prices.  It  is  true  that 
the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions,  not  being  written  by 
officials,  appeal  to  the  ordinary  emotions.  The  report 
of  the  Minority  on  the  Poor  Laws  is  eloquent  with  pity, 
indignation  and  hope  ;  the  peroration,  if  one  may  so  call 
it,  is  unique  in  official  publications.  The  Majority  like- 
wise unbend,  but  they  retain  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that  they  arc  unbending,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  heads  of  departments  with  whom 
reserve  is  second  nature.  The  Minority  quote  Keats 
and  the  Majority  Edie  Ochiltree  in  dialect.  A  little 
more  and  thev  would  have  set  Dante's  line  "  Lasciate 
ogni  speranza  "  on  their  title-page. 

The  icy  reserve  of  official  language  is  not  a  legacy 
from  our  ancestors,  who  indeed  spoke  their  whole  hearts 
out  in  their  State  papers.    Thus  the  Act  for  the  attain- 
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dcr  of  the  judges  ol  Charles  I.  recites  that  "  the  horrid 
and  execrable  murder  "  of  the  King  had  been  com- 
mitted "  bv  a  partv  ol  wretched  men  desperately  w  icked 
and  hardened  in  their  impiety  "  ;  and'  that  "  by  this 
horrid  action  the  Protestant  religion  has  received  the 
greatesl  wound  and  reproach  and  the  people  ol  England 
the  most  insupportable  shame  and  infamy  that  it  was 
possible  ior  the  enemies  of  God  and  the  King  to  bring 
upon  us,  while  the  fanatic  rage  of  a  few  miscreants 
(who  were  as  far  from  being  true  Protestants  as  they 
were  from  being  true  subjects)  stands  imputed  by  our 
adversaries  to  the  whole  nation  ".  The  Act  then  pro- 
ceeded before  getting  to  business  to  "  renounce,  abomi- 
nate and  protest  against  that  impious  fact  the  execrable 
murder  and  most  unparalleled  treason  ",  and  so  on  for 
many  lines  more.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  preambles 
have  dwindled  in  these  clays,  and  how  of  the  old  form  we 
only  retain  this  quaint  verbiage  :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  ".  Our  Sovereign 
Lord  however  still  sends  greeting  to  his  trusty  or  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Cousin  or  Councillor  or  simple 
subject,  as  it  may  be,  before  by  these  presents  he 
authorises  and  appoints  them,  like  as  he  had  autho- 
rised and  appointed  them,  to  do  or  to  be  this  or  that.  In 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  criminal  indictments 
until  not  very  long  ago  recited  that  the  accused  had  com- 
mitted his  offence  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  but  this 
picturesque  phrase  is  now  omitted  and  the  delinquent 
has  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  his  guilt  alone. 

The  official  has  occasionally  to  express  grief  and 
pleasure  ;  he  must  shed  the  tear  of  sensibility  and  he 
must  show  that  the  joy  of  the  people  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  his  breast.  The  official  style  adapts  itself 
with  difficulty  to  these  uses.  There  is  a  sort  of  shame- 
facedness  about  it,  it  moves  uneasily,  and  it  has  the 
embarrassment  of  a  pompous  man  who  is  compelled  to 
try  to  be  natural.  The  badness  of  the  poems  of  a  poet 
laureate  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  written  to  order.  May  it  not  be  that  he 
too  is  an  official  and  that  the  official  tradition  is  too 
much  for  him?  The  inhabitants  of  Torquay,  we  learn 
from  the  "  London  Gazette  ",  recently  presented  an 
address  to  the  King,  and  His  Majestv  in  replying  said 
among  other  things  :  "  Your  kind  allusions  to  previous 
visits  of  members  of  my  family  to  Torquay  remind  me 
that  I  first  saw  your  town  and  its  beautiful  surroundings 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  am  interested  to 
notice  the  growth  and  development  of  this  favoured  and 
popular  health  resort  during  that  period.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  Torquay  will  ever  prosper  and  that 
its  inhabitants  may  be  blessed  with  all  that  conduces  to 
their  welfare  and  happiness."  This  is  an  example  of 
the  official  style  seeking  to  unbend  upon  its  stilts  without 
conspicuous  success.  The  author  might  plead  that  for 
unnumbered  generations  local  bodies  had  been  present- 
ing addresses  which  said  the  same  thing,  and  that  Lyly 
himself  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  something  fresh 
to  say  in  reply  now.  The  official  style  does  not  admit  of 
facetiousness  and  the  humour  that  finds  its  way  into 
Blue-books  is  not  deliberate.  During  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  a  member  asked  a  question  to  which  a 
printed  reply  was  given.  The  reply  gave  him  as  much 
information  as  was  thought  to  be  good  for  him  and 
added  that  if  the  department  went  further  it  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  member  to  come  back  for 
more.  The  last  part  was  evidently  the  private  comment 
of  an  official  which  the  copying  clerk,  who  had  either  a 
strong  sense  of  humour  or  a  total  absence  of  it,  had  in- 
corporated with  the  reply.  The  unaccustomed  frankness 
of  the  Minister  amused  the  House.  Similarly  some 
years  ago  a  caustic  marginal  note  by  Lord  Salisbury  on 
an  ambassador's  grammar  found  its  way  into  the  'text 
of  a  despatch  laid  before  Parliament.  There  is  a  subtle 
humour  also  to  the  modern  mind  in  the  declaration  of 
one  of  our  ancient  Parliaments  that  certain  unpopular 
proceedings  of  a  predecessor  had  been  "  begotten  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  time  ".    But  in  these  cases  the  jest  was 


unpremeditated,  and  humour  in  fact  is  alien  from  the 

official  mind.     Humour  is  based  on  a  perception  ol  the 

incongruous;  and  in  the  ordered  and  ticketed  world  of 
the  official  there  is  no  incongruity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"  BRANDED." 
To  tin'  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Koschaugh,  Ross-shire,  N.B.,  9  August  ton. 
Sir — In  your  violent  article,  entitled  "  Branded", 
you  write  of  those  Unionist  peers,  who  are  willing  to  vote 
lor  the  Parliament  Hill,  that  "at  the  bar  of  history,  if 
history  is  unkind  enough  to  remember  them,  they  will 
have  to  admit  the  plain  fact  that  they  voted  for  a  Bill 
they  thought  ruinous  to  the  country,  not  in  deference 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  not  out  of  any  sense  of  Con- 
stitutional duty — there  is  no  parallel  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  vote  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill— they  just 
promoted  one  evil  thing,  which  they  might  have 
opposed,  in  order  to  hinder  another  they  disliked  more*  ". 
And  you  add  "These  men  must  be  banned  by  the 
Unionist  party  :  they  must  not  be  heard  in  Parliament  : 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  speak  at  any  Unionist  meet- 
ing :  they  must  be  expelled  from  any  Unionist  club 
to  which  they  belong  ".  Who  are  "  these  men  "  to 
whom  you  apply  language  which  smacks  of  a  Gregorian 
bull,  or  the  more  recent  edicts  of  Captain  Moonlight? 
They  are,  so  far  as  I  know  at  the  time  of  writing,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Camperdown,  Lord  Heneage, 
Lord  Winchilsea,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  my  old 
parliamentary  colleagues,  Lord  Newlands  and  Lord 
Lamington.  By  the  time  these  lines  reach  you  the 
division  list  will  have  told  us  authentically  the  names 
of  those  peers  who  have  kept  their  heads  in  a  crisis 
and  who  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  preventing  a 
calamity  by  threats.  I  do  not  know  who  these  peers 
may  turn  out  to  be.  I  can  only  say  that  if  they  are  to 
be  expelled  from  the  Carlton  Club  I  shall  claim  the 
honour  of  sharing  their  banishment,  for  they  seem  to 
me  the  only  wise  and  brave  men  at  the  present  hour. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Lord  Halsbury  and  his 
followers,  except  that  they  have  muddled  their  judgment 
with  foolish  metaphors  from  the  prize-ring  and  the 
battlefield.  They  are  prepared  to  destroy  the  only  pro- 
tection still  left  to  the  owners  of  property  in  order  to 
prove  to  colliers  and  artisans  the  size  of  their  biceps. 
But  at  least  they  have  the  courage  to  vote  as  they  think. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  is  for  ever  destroyed  by  a  whole- 
sale creation,  the  blame  will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  of  those  who  follow  his  example 
by  refusing  to  give  effect  to  their  convictions  by  their 
votes. 

Why  do  you  say  that  the  peers  who  vote  for  the 
Parliament  Bill  are  not  acting  from  a  sense  of  Consti- 
tutional duty  ?  And  that  there  is  no  parallel  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  vote  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill?  •  The  parallel 
seems  to  me  complete  ;  certainly  closer  than  your  allu- 
sions to  the  Prussian  generals  in  the  Napoleonic  war 
— "  Sauvez-nous  de  la  metaphore  !  "  The  late  Lord 
Salisbury  certainly  hated  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  perhaps 
even  more  bitterly  than  his  sons  hate  the  Parliament 
Bill.  Yet  he  voted  for  it  in  order  to  save  Queen 
Victoria  from  the  fate  which  his  sons  do  not  shrink 
from  inflicting  on  her  grandson,  and  which  Lord  Lans- 
downe shrinks  from  preventing  by  ihis  vote.  Absten- 
tion has  been  tried  before  in  our  politics  :  perhaps  it  is 
a  Whig  tradition.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey  withdrew 
from  the  division  lobbies  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  what  result  you  know  as  well  as  I  do. 

I  write  this  letter  with  regret,  having  been  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  count.  But  "  I  hope  there  is  no  loss  of 
friendship  ",  as  Fox  said  to  Burke. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

[Loss  of  friendship?  Of  course  not.  Mr.  Baumann 
sorrowfully  took  leave  of  us,  our  readers  will  remember, 
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once  before,  in  protest  against  our  tariff  views.  But 
friendship  has  never  waned,  nor  his  contributions  to 
the  Review  ceased. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  CRISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  been  "  a  Conservative  "  and  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 
Am  now  a  Lieut. -Colonel  on  retired  pay. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  my  few 
remarks  on  "  The  Parliamentary  Crisis  "  will  be  con- 
sidered, viz.  : —  . 

(1)  What  arguments  did  Mr.  Asquith  use  in  order 
to  persuade  him  (the  King)  to  give  Mr.  Asquith  a  free 
hand  to  make  peers  bound  to  vote  in  favour  of  "  the 
Parliament  Bill"?    Was  there  any  threat? 

(2)  Within  the  last  one  hundred  years  it  is  conceiv- 
able the  Sovereign  would  have  refused — perhaps 
have  said  "  Wait  and  see  ". 

"  Miles." 

• 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  August  191 1. 

Sir, — Will  any  competent  person,  well  versed  in 
constitutional  history,  inform  me  whether  there  is  not 
some  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  his  Majesty 
the  King  in  giving  the  guarantees  asked  for  by  Mr. 
Asquith?  Is  there  any  precedent  for  such  guarantees 
having  been  given  to  a  Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of 
a  Government  made  up  of  three  distinct  parties,  i.e.  a 
coalition  in  the  House  of  Commons? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Murray  Scott. 


INSURANCE    BILL  ABSURDITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow, 

7  August  191 1. 
Sir,- — Persons  desiring  enlightenment  on  the  diffi- 
culties and  absurdities  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill 
will  do  well  to  have  recourse  elsewhere  than  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  is  the  least  trustworthy  of  informants. 
The  newspapers  of  5  August  publish  a  letter  written 
by  his  order  in  reply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
League  of  Young  Liberals.    It  tells  him  that  : 

"  A  member  is  not  required  to  pay  his  contribu- 
tions as  far  as  the  arrears  are  counted  against  him 
during  periods  of  unemployment.     .     .  ." 
Whatever  this  may  mean,  it  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  provision  that  arrears  are  counted  against  a 
man  if  his  average  unemployment  is  four  weeks  in  the 
year  or  more.    Again  : 

"  He  may  be  unemployed  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
four  years  without  being  suspended  from  benefits. 
In  the  last  case  he  will  receive  reduced  sick-pay  in 
no  case  less  than  5s.". 

Note  that  "the  last  case"  is  the  case  of  his  being 
unemployed  for  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  four  years ;  pre- 
cisely the  case  where  the  Bill  prescribes  suspension  from 
benefit.  He  is,  in  fact,  to  receive  reduced  sick-pay  if 
his  unemployment  is  on  average  not  less  than  four,  but 
less  than  thirteen  weeks  in  the  year. 
Mr.  George's  further  assertion  that 

"  Under  the  Bill  a  man  who  has  paid  regularly 
for  twelve  years  could  fall  into  arrear  for  three 
years  without  being  excluded  from  benefit  " 
errs  on  the  side  of  modesty.  After  twelve  years'  uninter- 
rupted payments,  counting  from  entry,  four  years  must 
elapse  before  the  arrears  can  amount  to  one-fourth  of 
the  whole. 

Clause  10  (1)  enacts  that  if  a  man  has  been  suspended 
on  account  of  arrears  and  subsequently  becomes  an  em- 
ployed contributor,  he  will  be  received  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  he  had  not  previously  been  insured,  but 

"  If  he  so  elects  at  any  time  the  rate  of  benefits 
shall  be  such  rate  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  were 


the  period  from  the  time  of  his  original  entry  into 
insurance  taken  as  a  whole." 

What  is  intended  here  can  only  be  guessed  at.  If 
it  is  that  a  man  may  have  himself  reinstated  in  full 
benefit  after  being  off  the  books  for  any  length  of  time 
whatever,  the  terms  on  which  this  can  be  done  ought  to 
be  clearly  stated.  Besides,  sub-section  (5)  enacts  that 
reinstatement  is  admissible  during  a  defined  period 
only. 

It  is  a  biting  commentary  on  the  fitness  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  revise  legislation  of  this  sort  that  the  lines 
above  quoted,  equally  with  clause  8  (8),  in  which,  as  I 
observed  in  a  previous  letter,  "  no  meaning  can  be  dis- 
covered ",  have  been  passed  by  that  body  without 
comment. 

By  clause  10  (1),  arrears  in  the  case  of  "  an  insured 
person"  (which  includes  "an  employed  contributor  ") 
are  to  count  from  "  entry  into  insurance".  By  sub- 
section (4)  (c),  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  arrears  in  the 
case  of  an  employed  contributor  "  during*  the  first 
twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act  ". 

In  the  Bill,  and  throughout  the  discussions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  terms  "  in  arrear  "  and  "in 
arrears"  have  been  used  indifferently.  I  submit  that 
the  first  only  is  good  English. 

Yours  etc. 

John  Govan, 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 


"  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  HOSPITALS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

8  August  191 1. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  A.  O.  O.  F.  is  doubtless 
aware  that  Mr.  George  and  his  colleagues,  as  a 
means  of  catching  votes  and  so  retaining  office  and 
salary  for  themselves,  have  devised  a  most  elaborate 
scheme  of  what  they  call  social  reform.  Robbing  the 
hen-roosts  is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  these  so-called 
reforms  are  expensive,  so  many  new  officials  being 
necessary.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  is 
Mr.  George's  business  to  see  what  hen-roosts  can  best 
be  robbed.  The  Budget  attacked  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  incidentally  commenced  a  new  Doomsday 
Book.  The  licensing  taxation  attacked  a  wealthy  trade 
from  which  no  votes  could  be  got ;  moreover,  by  start- 
ing workmen's  clubs,  not  under  police  supervision  and 
restrictions,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  capture  the 
trade  entirely.  The  grocers  give  many  votes  to  the 
Radical  party  and  their  licences  are  not  interfered  with, 
though  it  is  generally  admitted  they  are  the  cause  of 
the  great  increase  of  female  drunkenness.  More  money 
is  wanted  :  the  friendly  societies  have  large  capital 
invested  ;  so  have  the  insurance  societies  and  the  hos- 
pitals. Hen-roosts  well  worth  robbing  !  The  pill  is 
gilded  with  pure  philanthropy.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the 
unemployed,  are  splendid  platform  cries  :  they  appeal  to 
sentimental  pity.  Hence  this  precious  insurance  and 
invalidity  scheme.  It  is  most  cleverly  designed,  so 
that  eventually  the  State  will  acquire  complete 
control  of  hospitals,  insurance  societies,  and  friendly 
societies.  The  exquisitely  calm  and  tranquil  state  of 
public  affairs  at  the  present  moment  shows  what  will 
be  the  result  when  these  amateur  lawyer-politicians 
have  reformed  everything  and  everybody  save  them- 
selves. I  need  hardly  say  they  need  reforming  most — 
that  is  too  obvious.  Until  they  are  reformed  or  re- 
placed, there  will  be  no  security  for  anyone  or  any- 
thing. 

Happily,  at  the  eleventh  hour  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  very  definite  check  to  their  mad  schemes.  They 
seem  to  have  over-reached  themselves.  Of  course,  they 
brazen  it  out  with  insolent  arrogance  and  glory  in  their 
shame.  But  constant  changes  of  procedure  show  that 
they  are  already  scenting  danger. 

Yours  etc. 

X.  Q.  P.. 
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ART   AND  MONUMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gravetye  Manor,  East  Grinstead, 

8  August  191  1 . 

Sir, — I  completely  sympathise  with  your  views  about 
bad  Statuary  in  the  parks  and  elsewhere,  and  1  hope 
you  will  allow  me,  as  a  lover  of  landscape,  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  All  who  remember  the  little  lake 
that  was  cut  up  to  make  that  change  at  Buckingham 
Palace  may  now  see  the  result.  If  Lord  Carlisle  and 
others  had  not  interfered  the  park  would  have  been 
irretrievably  injured.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  de- 
stroying the  peace  and  beauty  of  a  park,  or  garden, 
than  dotting  it  over  with  statues  ;  as  is  frequently  done 
in  Paris.  The  witty  writers  over  there  see  its  error,  and 
now  declaim  against  it.  In  the  Pare  Monceau  one  may 
see  a  monument  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  one  of  the  most 
unclean  of  writers  that  ever  wrote  a  book.  I  hear  that 
there  is  a  statue  of  one  of  Mr.  Barrie's  theatre  creations 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  Mr.  Harcourt  should  not  have 
allowed  it  to  be  put  there.  Its  place  should  have  been 
the  foyer  of  a  theatre.  Even  one  statue  will  injure  the 
beauty  of  a  park  glade,  and  in  a  climate  like  ours  it 
is  folly  to  put  a  good  statue  in  the  open  air.  The  right 
place  for  it  is  a  building  or  attached  to  a  building,  or 
sheltered  by  a  building  in  some  way.  There  are  many 
opportunities  of  placing  such  things  in  relation  to 
public  buildings  and  streets.  Florence  shows  a  fine 
example  of  this. 

These  great  London  monuments  are  like  gigantic 
sculptured  wedding-cakes,  and  they  cost  enormous  sums 
of  money  which  would  be  much  better  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  great  building  for  some  human  or  public 
use,  to  be  named  after  the  person  it  was  designed  to 
honour.  Statues  might  adorn  such  a  building  as  they 
did  the  lovely  Parthenon.  The  addition  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  some  worthy  annexe  for  monuments 
would  be  a  good  way  of  commemorating  a  great  king, 
and  bear  his  name.  Buildings  of  such  a  nature  would 
surely  come  into  architects'  work  better  than  attempts 
at  disfigurement  of  our  gardens  with  needless  things 
like  those  stone  pillars  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace 
which  carry  on  their  tops  what,  from  some  points  of 
view,  appear  about  as  graceful  as  bundles  of  clothes  on 
their  way  to  the  wash. 

The  proposal  in  Parliament  to  compel  the  authorities 
to  furnish  plans  of  any  proposed  changes  in  the  parks 
is  a  very  wise  one,  as-without  it  no  end  of  harm  may  be 
done.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  prettiest  vales  in 
Hyde  Park  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  large 
nursery  in  the  heart  of  the  park.  Without  watchful- 
ness we  shall  probably  see  more  nurseries,  tea  houses, 
and  frivolities  rising  in  the  parks.  There  is  no  need 
for  this,  so  far  as  nurseries  are  concerned,  and  the  right 
way  is  to  do  as  they  have'  done  in  Paris,  that  is,  have 
a  large  nursery  in  the  suburbs  for  supplying  all  the 
needs  of  the  parks  and  city  gardens. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Robinson. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  ART. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  Challoner  Mansions  W. 

31  July  191 1. 

Sir, — 'Tis  too  bad  !    So  four  bulky  volumes  of  my 

History  of  Painting  "  have  fallen  upon  your 
•"  critic's"  academic  bunions!  But,  courage!  Some 
of  the  critics  have  taken  the  lesson  like  men  ;  others  are 
even  giving  forth  my  sentiments — as  their  own  ! 

Well,  to  be  frank,  it  is  largely  to  rid  art  of  these 
pompous  dullards  such  as  our  worthy  Know-Ail  that 
these  eight  volumes  have  been  written.  This  is  clearly 
the  devil-of-a-fellow  who  lords  it  as  cynic  at  suburban 
teas  and  impresses  the  maiden  aunt.  'Thus  Know-AH, 
of  no  name,  has  come  to  the  swollen  head— and,  alas  ! 
that  I  must  prick  the  bubble  ! 

Our  pompous  gentleman  is  tedious,  and  compels  me  to 
weary  you  with  elemental.  The  author  of  a  book  does 
not  necessarily  print  the  book  ;  and  the  illustrations  are 


as  rarely  engraved  by  him.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
Function  of  an  historian  to  irivent  the  biographies  of  the 
characters  in  history — it  has  been  done,  but  is  not 
essential.  It  is  quite  usual  to  take  facts  from  history. 
It  is  news  that  the  "  middle  (lass"  is  the  Democracy; 
but  our  worthy  wiseacre  is  full  of  rich  meat. 

First,  let  me  tell  our  Know-Ail  that  these  sumptuous 
volumes  are  an  astoundingly  line  achievement  in  printing 
and  colour-illustration  for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 
I  do  not  take  the  credit  of  this — it  all  lies  outside  my 
province.  The  value  of  his  studio-jargon  about  "  tones  " 
is  betrayed  by  his  utter  ignorance  of  "  values  ". 

Now  as  to  myself.  This  paltry  little  pedant  opens 
the  "  History  "  and,  with  microscopic  intent  to  carp,  he 
smells  over  four  huge  volumes  to  find  trivial  slips  of  the 
pen!  This  is  his  "serious  criticism".  And  he  dis- 
covers— after  heavy  travail — that  the  printer  has  made 
me  spell  Velazquez  once  or  twice  with  an  "  s  "  !  Quite 
apart  from  Velasquez  being  as  correct  as  Velazquez, 
this  is  made  the  foundation  for  a  charge  of  "  slipshod  " 
against  me  !  Now  this  is  a  deliberate  and  vicious 
innuendo  to  which  our  consequential  dullard  repeatedly 
stoops — his  whole  abuse  is  built  upon  false  witness,  the 
sure  sign  of  a  broken  cause. 

The  sheet-anchor  of  our  worthy  dictator  of  art,  his 
hope  and  his  salvation,  appear  to  be  Bryan's  Dictionary  ; 
and  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  betrays  that  he  haunts 
Wardour  Street.  'Tis  most  risky  adventure.  The 
whole  gospel  of  criticism  comes  from  Wardour  Street — 
there  you  shall  find  the  Mecca  of  the  tribe.  Our 
Know-Ail,  being  a  worshipper,  fears  the  flame  being 
stolen  from  his  altars.  But  I  have  not  the  book,  nor 
have  I  once  opened  its  pages  during  the  writing  of  this 
"  History  ",  for  therein  lie  many  of  the  fallacies  upon 
which  he  has  been  suckled.  But  our  worthy  Know-All 
proceeds  to  the  lie  direct — he  vows  that  my  "  History  " 
is  but  compact  of  "padding  and  vieux  jeu  (!)  and 
Bryan's  Dictionary  "  and  "-attacks  on  critics  whose 
learning  he  hesitates  not  to  draw  upon  ".  He  knows  that 
to  the  scholarship  and  research  of  modern  times  I  have 
paid  heavy  tribute — explicit  and'full — but  that  I  deny  to 
scholarship  as  scholarship  any  particular  sensing  of  art, 
and  challenge  its  inflated  importance.  That  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  of  my  position.  And  the  man  who  reads 
my  work  and  denies  it,  or  pretends  to  misunderstand  it, 
is  a  convicted  and  deliberate  liar. 

The  "  History  "  is  written  to  build  up  and  prove,  stage 
by  stage,  the  introductory  chapter,  which  is  completely 
opposed  to  the  theories  of  accepted  criticism  ;  and  I  tell 
this  conceited  dullard  here  and  now  that  (even  whilst  he 
states  that  I  have  but  dished  up  from  the  sources  that 
I  condemn)  he  has  never  read,  before  I  wrote  it,  the 
substance  of  the  introductory  chapters  on  the  arts,  which 
I  first  gave  to  the  public  some  fifteen  years  or  more  ago. 
As  this  is  wholly  in  conflict  with  accepted  criticism,  and 
destroys  it  at  its  roots,  he  talks  like  a  fool  when  he  tries 
to  attribute  it  to  what  it  openly  challenges. 

He  knows  full  well  that  I  have  scant  respect  for  the 
authority  of  "  experts  "  ;  it  is  a  deliberate  falsehood 
therefore  to  say  that  I  claim  to  be  an  "  expert  ".  But 
when  he  has  the  effrontery  to  speak  of  putting  "  honest 
tests  ",  he  surpasses  himself  and  Ananias — his  "  honest 
test  "  is  to  utter  the  deliberate  and  calculated  lie  that  I 
have  declared  the  Louvre  "  Duke  of  Richmond  "  to  be  a 
"  genuine  "  Van  Dyck,  and  that  it  is  a  painting  of  my 
"  choice  ".    I  do  not  even  mention  it. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  be  "  expert  "  ;  therefore  I  say  that  if  I 
can  see  to  be  forgeries  what  the  experts  vow  to  be 
genuine,  then  "  experting  "  is  of  scant  value  without 
a  sensing  of  art.  And  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
warned  the  public  in  the  Press  when  "  experts  "  were 
gushing  praise  over  masterpieces  wrongly  attributed  ;  in 
face  of  such  recent  blows  to  criticism  and  cxpertism  as 
the  "  Leonardo  wax  bust  "  and  the  "  Mill  ",  our  worthy 
Know-All  reveals  as  impudent  contempt  of  the  public 
intelligence  as  he  shows  pious  reliance  on  the  shortness 
of  its  memory. 

Our  worthy  dullard  is,  of  course,  also  dictator  of  style 
and  lord  of  literature — his  glittering  gems  such  as  the 
verb  "  to  fob  off  on  "  prove  his  metal — but  before  con- 
demning my  artistry,  which  he  confesses  to  be  unknown 
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to  him  (!),  would  it  not  be  better  to  approach  the 
approval  of  the  masters — Brangwyn  and  Meredith  and 
such  small  fry — with  some  sense  of  modesty,  and  at 
least  endeavour  to  understand?  He  will  not,  but  at 
least  he  might  emerge  a  less  vulgar  fool. 

I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  proving  my  case  to  the  hilt  by 
putting  up  this  dullard  to  attack  me.  He  is  the  type  of 
conceited  coxcomb  who  battens  upon  the  arts — and,  by 
God's  wonder,  makes  an  ill-gained  wage  thereby-  This 
tribe  must  be  swept  into  the  gutter  if  living  art  is  to 
be  encouraged.  I  regret  this  length  ;  but  this  fellow's 
vicious  slime  lies  over  four  volumes. 

Yours  faithfully,  Haldane  Macfall. 

[Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  of 
Mr.  Mac-fall's  distinction  of  style  and  fastidious  taste, 
if  not  of  his  knowledge  of  Art. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  CONSTANTINOPLE  FIRES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  beg  your  permission  heartily  to  commend 
to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  relieve  distressed 
humanity,  the  appeal  for  help  made  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  lost 
their  homes  and  household  goods  in  the  recent  cata- 
strophe at  Stamboul. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "  One  can  walk  for  miles 
over  nothing  but  ruins  and  smouldering  cinders  stretch- 
ing from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  almost  to  the  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn  ;  2500  dwellings,  shops,  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  destroyed.  Many  thousands  are 
absolutely  destitute.  Tents  have  been  pitched  in  every 
available  spot,  and  families  are  camping  out  in  the  court- 
yards of  mosques,  squares,  gardens,  and  even  on  the 
sites  of  disused  cemeteries." 

Apart  from  those  having  business  relations  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  or  who  have  travelled  in  the  European 
and  Asiatic  provinces  and  enjoyed  the  generous  and 
traditional  hospitality  of  the  East,  there  are,  we  feel 
sure,  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  who,  mindful  of 
our  historic  associations  with  Turkey  in  the  past,  will 
be  glad  to  show  their  practical  sympathy  with  the  home- 
less poor  of  Stamboul  in  this  their  time  of  sore  need. 

Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  Lloyds 
Bank,  16  S.  James'  Street,  London  S.W.  Cheques 
should  be  crossed  "  A/c  Stamboul  Fire  Fund — British 
Committee  ".  We  are,  yours  faithfully, 


Roxaldshay. 
C.  Birmingham. 
Lamington. 
Avebury. 
E.  R.  Fremaxtle. 


Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell. 
Mark  Sykes. 
L.  S.  Amery. 
Edward  Atkin. 
Jos.  Agar  Beet. 


TO  SYLVIA,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
ONG  life  to  thee,  long  virtue,  long  delight, 


A  flowering  early  and  late  ! 
Long  beauty,  grave  to  thought  and  gay  to  sight, 
A  distant  date  ! 

Yet,  as  so  many  poets  love  to  sing 

(When  young  the  child  will  die), 

"  No  Autumn  will  destroy  this  lovely  Spring  ", 
So,  Sylvia,  I. 

I'll  write  thee  dapper  verse  and  touching  rhyme; 

"Our  eyes  shall  not  behold  " 

The  commonplace  shall  serve  for  thee  this  time  : 

"  Never  grow  old." 

For  there's  another  way  to  stop  thy  clock 

Within  my  cherishing  heart, 
To  carry  thee  unalterable,  and  lock 

Thy  youth  apart  : 

Thy  flower,  for  me,  shall  evermore  be  hid 

In  this  close  bud  of  thine, 
Not,  Sylvia,  by  thy  death — Oh  God  forbid  !— 

Merely  by  mine. 

Alice  Mevnell. 


REVIEWS. 

ATHENS  v.  SPARTA  : 
honour  or  stomach? 

"  Thucydides  and  the  History  of  his  Age."    By  G.  B 
Grundy.    London :  Murray.    1911.    16s.  net. 

T  F  the  task  of  the  philologer  is  to  reconstruct  the  past, 
*■  and,  put  generally,  this  seems  to  be  his  function,  he 
appears,  to  judge  from  results,  to  pursue  a  vanishing 
light.  The  ancients  believed  the  value  of  history  to  be 
moral  or  practical — to  warn  us  against  events  and  con- 
tingencies which  once  happened,  and  of  which  the  return 
appeared  reasonably  probable.  But  what  does  the  value 
of  their  warning  become  when  the  circumstances,  the 
data,  from  which  they  drew  it  are  uncertain?  Thu- 
cydides thought  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  afforded  one 
kind  of  political  lesson,  and  therefore  he  took  it  for  his 
subject.  His  latest  interpreter  has  assigned  entirely 
different  causes  to  the  war,  and  the  philosophy  deducible 
from  it  is  naturally  not  Thucydidean.  The  last  genera- 
tion of  philology  has  indeed  been  principally  occupied, 
besides  the  collection  of  material,  in  putting  new  colours 
upon  familiar  events.  In  matters  of  belief  and  usage 
people  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  observances  of 
fully-developed  civilisation  by  primeval  superstitions,  to 
postdate  origines,  to  exhibit  Nanthippe  as  a  chalco- 
lithic  squaw  ;  in  history  they  have  tried  to  get  behind 
the  atrial  assigned  by  the  ancients  themselves  and  to 
substitute  the  real  and  efficient  causes.  In  this 
province  it  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  method 
to  postulate  the  ignorance  and  mental  limitation,  not  to 
say  the  blindness  to  current  circumstances,  of  ancient 
historians  ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  establish  the  existence 
of  the  new  conditions  which  are  invested  with  causative 
property.  The  endeavour  is  in  full  operation,  but  neither 
of  the  requisites  has  been  fulfilled,  to  any  general  agree- 
ment. Does  this  imply  that  the  value  of  philology, 
given  this  discontent  with  accepted  truth,  is  in  the 
search  and  not  in  the  discovery?  And  that  the  truth  if 
it  were  once  found  would  cease  to  be  profitable?  These 
questions  are  better  not  asked  or  answered. 

The  book  before  us,  which  aims  at  assigning  a  new 
reason  for  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  improbably  long 
and  mighty  ill-written.  Without  any  style  at  all,  it 
clanks  along  its  endless  way  like  a  badly  coupled  goods 
train.  Repetitions  and  irrelevancies  abound.  The 
author  does  not  learn  ;  he  prints  at  full  length  a  curious 
mare's-nest  about  the  different  significance  of  the  pro- 
noun 58e  according  as  it  comes  before  or  after  the  word 
to  which  it  refers  (on  which  he  builds  historical  conclu- 
sions), although  this  eccentricity  has  been  publicly 
exploded  by  an  authoritative  critic  ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
if  we  have  not  caught  an  echo  of  Mr.  Grundy's  most  pet 
heresy,  the  value  of  the  Latin  v.  Still  the  book  com- 
mands respect.  If  wooden  it  is  honest,  and  the  reader 
who  works  his  way  through  it  acquires  the  conviction, 
while  he  wonders  that  anyone  can  write  so  much,  that 
Mr.  Grundy  has  a  great  deal  of  unusual  knowledge 
and  an  almost  uncanny  private  view  of  the  working 
of  the  minds  of  political  men  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  book  is  very  much  the 
reverse  of  Mr.  Cornford's  on  a  similar  subject.  This 
was  superiorly  written  and  covered  emptiness.  Mr. 
Grundy  is  only  too  full  of  stuff.  He  advances  that  like 
most  ancient  historians  Thucydides  did  not  read  the  signs 
of  his  own  times,  and  whereas  he  imagined  the  war  was 
due  to  hatred  of  Athenian  supremacy  and  to  oligarchs 
combining  against  democrats,  the  real  reasons  were 
economic.  Economics,  finance,  food-supply  are  the 
factors  with  which  Mr.  Grundy  works.  Two  of  them 
in  particular  dominated  the  Athenian  situation  and 
policy  during  the  fifth  century.  Firstly,  the  competition 
between  free  and  slave  labour  ;  slave  labour,  being  cheap 
and  also  skilful,  tended  to  produce  a  free  unemployed 
class,  a  voting  but  pauper  proletariate,  the  enemy  of  any 
existing  polity.  To  stop  their  mouths  the  Athenian 
empire  and  naval  policy  were  invented,  partly  to  plant 
them  out  in  settlements,  partly  to  sustain  them  by  wages 
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a-s  rowers  and  marines  on  board  ship,  partly  to  sub- 
jugate other  Greeks,  whose  tribute  would  be  distributed 
among  them.  The  second  factor  was  the  inability  oi 
Athens  and  Greece  al  large  to  grow  enough  com  or  other 
grain  to  teed  herself,  and  her  consequent  need  to  import 
it  from  the  PontUS,  Egypt,  and  Sicily.  This  circum- 
stance, with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  literature  of 
the  fourth  century,  Mr.  Grundy  holds  to  have  been 
operative  in  the  fifth,  and  to  have  pressed  upon  the 
Peloponnesus  as  much  as  upon  Athens.  Moreover,  he 
regards  it  not  only  as  a  condition  for  the  various  States 
to  avoid,  but  as  a  positive  engine  in  conscious  Athenian 
policy.  The  expedition  to  Syracuse  and  the  warfare 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greece  were  not  undertaken  for 
territorial  aggrandisement,  nor  to  abolish  oligarchies 
and  found  democracies,  but  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Sicilian  wheat  routes  ;  and  this  not  so  much  to  feed 
Athenian  mouths,  which  were  sale,  as  to  reduce  the 
Peloponnese  by  starvation.  The  war  itself  was  the 
endeavour  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  extricate  themselves 
from  this  peril  by  attacking  the  octopus  at  its  centre. 

Mr.  Grundy's  facts  are  not  unanimously  admitted. 
The  status  of  slaves  at  Athens  and  their  relation  in 
economic  matters  to  the  free  citizens  is  still  in  dispute; 
and  it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  position  of  the  do-ros  was 
not  as  much  benefited  as  injured  by  them.  The  idea 
also  that  Themistocles  embarked  on  a  forward  imperial 
policy  in  order  to  provide  maritime  employment  lor 
the  free  proletariate  seems  desperate ;  moreover,  the 
inabilitv  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Western  Greece 
to  grow  corn  to  any  considerable  extent  and  also  the 
entire  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  form  of 
food  requires  accurate  investigation  and  perhaps  more 
evidence  than  we  possess.  Barren,  sun-baked  Attica, 
good  for  nothing  but  the  while  shadeless  olive,  was 
another  matter.  These  fundamental  details  then  are  not 
proved,  and  give  a  certain  doubtfulness  to  most  of  this 
book  ;  but  the  method,  that  of  calling  on  economical  or 
natural  conditions  to  explain  history,  is  welcome.  Our 
view  of  the  ancient  world  is  literary,  and  naturally  so, 
seeing  we  are  led  to  take  notice  of  it  at  all  by  the  great 
works  of  art  which  at  the  caprice  of  fate  survive  from 
it.  The  thoughts  of  the  two  races  come  through  their 
creations  and  speculations,  but  the  simple  facts  of 
current  life  do  not  gain  a  place  in  polite  belles  lettres, 
nor  climfr  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  A  mere  hand- 
ful of  common  things  has  come  down  to  us  through 
stones  and  papyri  which  no  one  reads,  and  we  are  apt 
to  conceive  the  whole-ancient  world  as  drinking  air  or 
at  best  dew.  A  question  set  to  a  number  of  public 
school  boys,  "What  were  the  best  means  of  making  a 
fortune  in  the  days  of  (a)  Demosthenes,  (b)  Juvenal?" 
brought  the  nearly  unanimous  answer — "  (a)  By  going 
over  to  Philip,  (b)  delatio  "  !  The  answer  was  possibly- 
intended  by  the  examiner,  but  what  an  extraordinary 
view  of  the  ancients  it  implies  !  Any  effort  therefore 
to  get  behind  speeches,  plays,  and  satires  is  desirable 
and  salutary. 

This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Mr.  Grundv  is 
right  in  rejecting  Thucydides'  account  of  the  reason  for 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Conditions,  causes,  motives — 
these  are  parts  of  the  same  event,  or  the  same  occurrence 
seen  from  different  angles.  They  are  not  interchange- 
able terms,  and  in  particular  conscious  motive  and 
economic  situation  are  not  identical.  Mr.  Grundy's 
economic  conditions  would  need  to  be  much  less  dis- 
putable than  they  are,  and  to  have  pressed  much  more 
hardly  on  Corinthians  and  Spartans  than  they  can  be 
prove  to  have  pressed,  for  us  to  believe  that  the  danger 
of  the  Sicilian  corn  route  falling  into  Athenian  hands 
was  the  motive  which  induced  Archidamus  to  lay  Attica 
waste.  How,  if  the  hardship  had  been  so  great,  could 
it  have  escaped  the  knowledge  of  Thucydides  ?  Our  old 
friend,  admiral  and  proprietor,  eye-witness  and  mine- 
owner,  must  have  been  more  than  judicially  blind,  and 
Xenophon,  too,  who  passed  from  one  camp  to  the  other. 
That  the  economic  facts  were  there  is  not  disproved  by 
the  silence  of  the  contemporary  writers ;  their  pre- 
dominance, their  position  as  a  cause  and  motive,  does 
seem  disproved  by  their  silence.  However^  even  with- 
out the  silence  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  we  could 


have  no  hesitation  in  declining  to  follow  Mr.  Grundy 
in  his  main  contention.     A  situation  may  be  prepared 

by  natural  conditions  such  that  a  quarrel)  given  the 

igniting  spark,  may  be  created  ;  but  the  occasion  which 
makes  the  rifles  go  off  is  not  profit  and  loss.  The 
Trojan  war  led  to  colonisation  and  expansion,  that 
is  plain  ;  so  did  the  Crusades.  The  Latin  king- 
dom, whose  castles  still  adorn  the  Lebanon,  and  all 
the  traffic  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  is  the  proof;  but 
wounded  honour  bade  the  Atiukc  summon  their  feuda- 
tories, as  the  pollution  Of  the  Sepulchre  bade  the  baron 
put  on  his  armour  and  pledge  his  land.  So  when  the 
Corinthian  spurred  the  slow  Laconian  to  declare  war  on 
Athens  the  Dorian  took  the  field  against  the  Ionian, 
autonomy  or  atomism  fought  combination  and  suzer- 
ainty. The  race  instinct  which  prompted  the  quarrel 
was  profound  and  natural,  the  irritation  under  the  con- 
straint of  the  Athenian  Confederacy  was  the  immanent 
fault  of  the  whole  people,  charming,  hopeless,  and  I  utile, 
unable  either  to  order  or  to  follow,  achieving  its  few 
joint  results,  its  Salamis  or  its  PlatLea,  by  pure  chance 
and  the  visible  favour  of  Heaven. 


SPORT  AND  TRAVEL  IN  HIGH  ASIA. 

"  Adventure,  Sport  and  Travel  on  the  Tibetan  Steppes." 
By  W.  N.  Fergusson.  London  :  Constable.  1911. 
16s.  net. 

"  Across  the  Roof  of  the  World  :  a  Record  of  Sport 
and  Travel."  By  Lieut.  P.  T.  Etherton.  London  : 
Constable.    1911.    16s.  net. 

r  I  "  H E  lofty  plateaus  and  uplands  of  Central  Asia  offer 
■*  an  alluring  field  not  merely  to  the  scientific  traveller 
and  geographical  explorer.  They  have  almost  equal 
fascination  for  the  more  adventurous  hunter  after  big" 
game.  Those  remote  regions,  however,  remain  little 
frequented  and  to  a  large  extent  unpenetrated,  as  they 
have  not  yet  been  brought  substantially  nearer  by 
increased  facilities  for  travel  which  in  recent  years  have 
opened  up  inaccessible  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  political  restrictions  have  again  closed 
the  Tibetan  area  to  travellers  more  tightly  even 
than  before.  Recent  discovery  invests  several 
portions  of  these  lands  with  wide  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  creates  a  desire  for  further  information. 
There  have  been  the  archaeological  discoveries  by  Dr. 
Stein  and  others,  showing  that  some  of  these  now  in- 
hospitable deserts  were  once  flourishing  centres  of 
ancient  civilisation  for  a  large  section  of  the  human 
race,  and  amongst  other  things  indicate  an  Assyrian 
or  Western  origin  for  much  of  Chinese  culture. 
Rockhill  and  others  have  disclosed  the  existence  of 
motley  primitive  tribes  hemmed  in  amongst  the  moun- 
tains in  the  more  southerly  tracts,  obviously  representing 
pre-Chinese  aborigines,  and  awaiting  the  attention  of 
ethnologists.  New  zoological  and  other  specimens 
brought  back  by  travellers  have  awakened  other  inter- 
ests. In  regard  to  the  fauna,  several  of  the 
travellers,  although  not  hunters  themselves,  have 
incidentally  mentioned  the  existence  of  various  wild 
goats  or  wild  sheep  in  nearly  every  valley,  and 
in  places  have  found  these  and  other  game  so  abun- 
dant as  to  suggest  a  sportsman's  paradise.  Stirred  by 
such  accounts,  it  is  not  strange  that  every  few  years 
some  keen  sportsman  or  other  should  brave  the  dangers 
of  this  long  and  difficult  journey  in  the  hope  of  securing 
to  his  gun  a  record  head  or  other  trophies.  That  more 
sportsmen  do  not  venture  to  face  the  journey  is  doubtless 
due  to  formidable  hardships  and  the  time  and  expense 
it  demands. 

Such  a  journey  indeed  is  not  to  be  embarked  on  lightly, 
or  attempted  by  rush  and  scramble.  It  is  a  big  affair, 
assuming  the  proportions  of  an  expedition  with  a  bulky 
caravan,  demanding  careful  ana  elaborate  preparations, 
and  extending  over  many  months,  or  even  a  year  or 
more.  It  also  calls  for  a  great  expenditure  of  physical 
strength,  uncommon  courage  and  endurance.  The  per- 
sonal danger,  too,  is  considerable.     Although  there  is 
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little  peril  to  life  to  be  anticipated  from  the  quarry,  as 
in  big-game  shooting  in  the  tropical  jungles,  this  is 
perhaps  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  numerous 
dangers  inseparable  from  the  alpine  climbing  necessary 
to  reach" the  hunting-grounds  and  to  stalk  and  pursue  the 
game  along  crags  and  precipices.  The  success  or  other- 
wise of  such  expeditions  from  a  private  standpoint  is  no 
doubt  to  be  measured  by  the  number  and  size  of  rare 
trophies  secured  and  the  enjoyment  got  by  the  individual 
hunter  himself.  When,  however,  the  hunter  issues  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  the  reader  expects,  and  rightly, 
that  the  author  has  something  new  and  of  importance 
to  tell,  and  that  he  can  tell  it  in  an  interesting  way, 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  those  who  are  regular 
sportsmen  themselves,  but  of  many  general  readers  as 
well.  For  books  on  big-game  shooting  appeal  to  a  large 
number  of  these,  who  possibly  never  handled  a  gun  and 
are  forced  by  circumstances  to  lead  a  conventional  life 
in  towns.  The  attraction  lor  such  readers  may  possibly 
be  owing  to  that  savage  instinct  which  philosophers  tell 
us  still  lies  latent  in  our  natures.  In  any  case,  thev 
keenly  follow  the  hunting  narratives  of  their  more- 
favoured  brothers,  and  even  cherish  a  dreamy  hope  that 
some  distant  day  they  may  be  free  to  undertake  such  an 
expedition  themselves. 

In  the  sportsman's  narrative  we  do  not  look  for  that 
wealth  of  new  material  on  many  topics  that  is  disclosed 
by  a  trained  and  thoroughly  well-informed  scientific 
observer — who,  after  all,  is  the  best  writer  of  travel- 
books.  We  do  expect,  however,  that  the  sportsman- 
author  be  a  devoted  naturalist  in  regard  at  least  to  the 
particular  game  about  which  he  writes.  We  expect  to 
find  that  he  has  minutely  and  sympathetically  watched 
and  studied  those  animals  in  their  haunts,  and  that  he 
has  captured  something  of  their  secrets  which  he  is  able 
to  impart  vividly  and  faithfully  to  his  readers.  Now,  it 
it  notorious  how  deficient  in  these  respects  are  the  gene- 
rality of  books  by  sportsmen  on  their  expeditions  in  mid- 
AsTa.  It  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  a  single  note  or 
remark  upon  the  game  or  their  haunts  that  is  in  the  least 
new  or  original,  although  little  is  yet  known  in  regard  to 
many  of  them.  The  bulk  of  such  narratives  is  made  up 
mostly  of  the  trivialities  and  commonplaces  of  camp  life 
and  talk. 

Of  the  two  latest  books  on  sport  in  Central  Asia  that 
which  records  the  travels  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Brooke  has  a 
tragic  interest,  in  that  this  young  sportsman  met  a 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Lolo  tribe  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  China.  Lieut.  Brooke  in  1907  en- 
deavoured to  push  his  way  to  Lhasa  by  the  ordinary 
caravan  route  from  Mongolia,  but  was  stopped  and 
turned  back  in  April  at  Xagchuka,  about  a  fortnight's 
march  from  the  Tibetan  capital.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
journey,  over  well-known  ground,  to  which  nothing  new 
whatever  is  contributed,  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book 
— a  title  which  is  misleading,  as  over  three-fourths  of 
the  book  are  about  China  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Tibet  or  the  steppes  at  all.  Foiled  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  Lhasa,  Lieut.  Brooke  was  advised  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  Fergusson,  the  resident  missionary  at  Chengtu, 
to  explore  the  adjoining  hills  of  the  semi-independent 
Lolos  in  Western  China.  Mr.  Fergusson  himself 
accompanied  Lieut.  Brooke  there  for  several  weeks, 
and  edits  his  fragmentary  notes;  and  the  main 
value  of  the  book  depends  on  Mr.  Fergusson's  own 
descriptions  of  the  Lolos,  whom  he  knows  more 
thoroughly  perhaps  than  any  other  European.  He  pro- 
vides also  a  survey  map  of  the  large  part  of  the  country 
plotted  out  by  himself  and  many  interesting  photo- 
graphs to  a  work  which  forms  a  solid  addition  to  our 
scant  knowledge  of  a  little-known  tribe  and  their 
country.  Lieut.  Brooke  won  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  European  to  shoot  the  Takin  antelope  (a  species  of 
Budorcas),  which  previously  had  been  known  onlv  from 
a  few  specimens  brought  down  by  the  Mishmi  tribesmen 
from  the  mountains  north-east  of  Assam. 

The  other  book  is,  what  it  claims  to  be,  "a  plain  re- 
cord of  a  year's  wandering  in  the  lesser-known  parts  of 
Central  Asia  for  sport  and  travel."  Lieut.  Etherton  in 
quest  of  head-trophies  journeyed  nearly  one  thousand 
miles,  from  Kashmir  northwards  across  the  continent  to 


the  Siberian  railway  near  Omsk.  He  set  out  in  March 
1909,  and  followed  nearly  all  the  way  the  regular  and 
well-known  caravan  routes,  except  for  a  few  detours 
after  game  in  the  hunting-grounds.  These  latter  were 
broadly  only  three  in  number,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  immense  distances.  On  the  bleak  downs  of  the 
Pamirs,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet  he  secured 
a  specimen  of  the  gigantic  wild  sheep  Ovis  poli,  the  horns 
of  which  taped  "  under  50  inches  ".  In  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Thian  Shan,  of  Northern  Turkestan,  he  obtained 
several  heads  of  the  great  Asiatic  Wapiti  stag,  with 
horns  measuring  49  inches  downwards.  In  that  neigh- 
bourhood he  shot  several  Ibex,  the  largest  of  which 
had  55-inch  horns,  which  is  only  2^  inches  below  the 
greatest  on  record ;  also  Siberian  roe  deer,  the  smaller 
wild  sheep,  Ovis  karelini,  and  bears,  black,  white,  and 
red,  or  more  precisely,  brown.  In  the  Altai  mountains, 
bordering  the  steppes  of  Mongolia  and  Siberia,  he  found 
traces  of  Ovis  amnion,  but  the  winter  was  too  severe  to 
pursue  them.  Some  interesting  photographs  of  the 
mounted  heads  are  given,  and  of  the  country  passed 
through,  also  a  few  practical  hints  on  the  traveller's 
outfit.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  most  con- 
venient weapon  for  such  mountain  shooting  is  a  .303 
magazine  rifle.  No  new  observations,  however,  upon 
the  game,  or  the  people,  or  the  topography  of  the  route 
are  to  be  found,  and  not  even  graphic  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  and  hunting  exploits. 

To  many  readers  it  must  seem  a  pity  that  a  traveller, 
once  having  reached  such  utterly  remote  regions  by  dint 
of  indomitable  energy,  and  at  immense  peril  and 
expense,  should  not  seize  this  rare  opportunity  to 
explore  some  aspects  at  least  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  For  such  exploration  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  sporting  expedition,  rather  the  contrary. 
Although  it  means  a  certain  amount  of  purposeful 
drudgery,  it  soon  grows  intensely  interesting  in  itself ; 
whilst  the  more  intimate  knowledge  thereby  acquired  of 
the  land  and  the  people  must  gain  for  the  sportsman 
more  of  their  confidence  and  willing  assistance,  and  so 
contribute  materially  to  his  prospects  of  greater  success 
in  the  hunting  field. 

Sportsmen  contemplating  such  remote  regions  would 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  cultivate  beforehand 
some  promising  line  of  research,  were  it  only  topographic 
exploration,  and  they  should  learn  something  of  the 
language  as  well. 

LOOSE    TALK    ROUND  ITALIAN 
STRONGHOLDS. 

"  Famous  Castles  and  Palaces  of  Italy."  By  Edmund  B. 
D'Auvergne.  Illustrated  in  Colour  from  Paintings. 
London :  Laurie.    1911.    15s.  net. 

WE  have  been  a  little  mystified  by  a  statement 
in  Mr.  D'Auvergne's  preface,  to  the  effect  that 
admission  to  archives  in  Italy  "  is  obtained  as  an 
immense  concession  or  not  at  all  ".  This  sweeping 
assertion  is  purely  gratuitous.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  the  Italian  authorities,  both  public  and 
private,  are  usually  most  courteous  and  generous  in 
making  their  documentary  treasures  accessible  to  those 
who  are  qualified  to  make  use  of  them.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  author  had  frankly  admitted  that  he 
lacked  the  time  or  the  taste  for  original  research ; 
and  he  might  reasonably  have  pleaded  that,  in  a  book 
primarily  intended,  as  he  tells  us,  "  for  the  English- 
speaking  traveller  of  the  itinerant  and  armchair 
varieties",  there  was  no  particular  need  for  investiga- 
tion of  this  kind. 

A  very  brief  introduction  of  some  ten  pages,  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Italian  castle  in  general,  suggests  that 
Mr.  D'Auvergne  might  possibly  have  produced  an  in- 
teresting and  valuable  book  upon  the  subject,  and  ful- 
filled the  hope  which  he  expresses  of  laying  "  the 
foundations  for  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  the 
mediaeval  strongholds  of  a  land  which  all  hold  so  dear  ". 
As  it  is,  he  has  preferred  to  give  us  a  compilation  of 
the  kind  that  the  general  reader  is  supposed  by  publishers 
to  desire,  in  which  a  few  scattered  architectural  notes 
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are  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  the  usual  legends  and 
picturesque  scraps  of  history,  and  in  which  it  is  evidently 
out  of  the  question  to  demand  a  critical  and  scholarly 
use  of  the  sources.  Truly,  "  but  one  hall-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  ".  And  the 
S8C&,  too,  is  frequently  of  a  poor  quality.  The  author 
writes  with  a  certain  amount  of  literary  skill,  but  he 
is  content  to  take  his  Italian  history,  and  even  at  times 
his  quotations,  at  second  hand.  It  was  surely  not  worth 
while  to  repeat  the  familiar  stories  of  the  crimes  and 
splendours  of  the  princes  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
which  occupy  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  book.  The 
deeds  of  the  house  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  of  the  Gonzaga 
at  .Mantua  and  the  Malatesta  at  Rimini,  the  lurid  career 
of  Cesare  Borgia  in  Romagna,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
ducal  families  of  Milan  and  Urbino,  have  been  told  and 
retold  to  satiety  in  English  and  French,  and  Mr. 
D'Auvergne  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  his  predecessors 
have  written.  He  is  better  when  he  leaves  for  a  while 
the  beaten  track.  The  chapter  on  the  Norman  and 
Suabian  castles  of  Apulia,  with  their  reminiscences  of 
the  mighty  personality  of  the  second  Frederick,  is 
attractive,  and  there  is  another  on  the  little  known  fort- 
resses of  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  which  have  already  been 
partly  described  in  a  pleasant  volume  in  English  by 
Felice  Ferrero.  We  are  given  an  account  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Conti  Guidi  in  the  Casentino,  that  district 
which  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  student  of 
mediaeval  Florence,  and  a  shorter  notice  of  the  famous 
castle  of  Canossa. 

As  we  should  expect,  the  author  is  sometimes  casual 
about  historical  details  and  dates.  Albornoz  was  not 
intrenched  in  Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  nor  even  present  in 
Rome,  when  Rienzi  met  his  fate  at  the  Capitol.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  did  not  gallop  for  shelter  to  the  castle 
when  the  Imperialists  entered  the  city  ;  he  was  praying 
in  his  private  chapel,  and  escaped  along  the  covered  way 
from  the  Vatican.  Seeing  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  was 
born  in  1480,  she  could  hardly  have  been  a  ruler  of  the 
province  of  Spoleto  in  1477.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
1648  was  not  the  second  Victor  Emanuel,  but  Charles 
Emanuel.  It  is  true  that  Dante  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed an  extant  letter  in  the  name  of  Alessandro  da 
Romena  ;  but  it  is  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Niccolo  da 
Prato,  the  legate  of  Pope  Benedict  XL,  and  not,  as 
Mr.  D'Auvergne  supposes,  to  the  Republic  of  Florence. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  a  charming  writer,  but  he  is 
not  a  primal  authoritv  for  mediaeval  history  ;  reliance 
upon  his  "  Italian  Journeys  "  has  led  Mr.  D'Auvergne 
into  hopeless  confusion  concerning  Sordello  and  the 
early  records  of  Mantua.  We  would  suggest  in  con- 
clusion that  to  say  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  "  to  her 
Italy  was  a  battle-ground  between  God  and  the  devils, 
personified  in  her  mind  by  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  ", 
savours  of  cheap  rhetoric,  and  argues  a  superficial  read- 
ing of  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  in  history. 

NOVELS. 

"The  Long  Roll."    By  Mary  Johnston.    London  : 
Constable.    1911.  6s. 

Few  chapters  in  modern  history  are  so  full  of  romance 
as  that  whieh  tells  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  it  is  to  this  subject  that  the  best  part 
of  Miss  Johnston's  new  book  is  devoted.  Except  for  a 
few  graphic  sketches  of  life  and  manners  in  Virginia, 
the  portion  of  it  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  conven- 
tional novel  is  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  notice,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  lies  in  its  truthful  and  dramatic 
description  of  the  great  war  and  the  men  it  produced. 
In  these  six  hundred  odd  pages  we  find  a  wonderful 
series  of  portraits  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  From 
the  heroic  Lee  and  the  magnificent  Beauregard  to  lesser 
heroes  such  as  Magruder,  Bee,  and  Ashiby,  each  is  a 
notable  figure,  and  each  is  endowed  with  new  life  in 
this  volume  where  an  enthusiast  has  listed  their 
qualities,  yet  above  them  all  towers  Jackson,  the  wor- 
shipper of  the  God  of  Battles.  Georgians,  Alabamans, 
Texans,  all  did  well,  but  where  are  such  deeds  recorded 


as  those  done  by  the  Si  1  mew  all  Brigade?  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  the  credit  should  be  divided  between  the 
leader  and  his  devoted  followers,  but  together  they 
were  irresistible,  for  none  could  conquer  a  Cromwell 
leading  Rupert 's  cavaliers.  He  and  his  army  came  near 
to  realising  the  idea  ol  perpetual  motion  ;  their  rare 
halts  w  ere  made  occasions  lor  praver-mcctings.  In 
battle  he  was  a  joy  to  his  soldiers,  but,  in  the  intervals, 
the  stern  Puritan  was  a  despair  to  the  gay  and  chivalrous 
boys  who  followed  the  flag  of  the  stars  and  bars.  Since 
Zola  wrote  "  La  Debacle  "  there  has  been  no  more 
vivid  story  of  w  ar  than  this  in  "  The  Long  Roll  ".  Miss 
Johnston  is,  we  believe,  of  a  family  which  fought  and 
bled  for  Virginia,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  knows  her 
subject  well.  War  is  presented  in  all  its  aspects;  the 
weary  marches  and  the  horrors  of  the  hospitals  are 
presented  equally  with  the  glories  of  the  battlefield. 
The  fictitious  love-story  is  slight,  but  it  gives 
momentary  relief  from  the  insistent  clamour  of  these 
things  ;  it  is  the  needed  rest  from  the  sound  of  "  the 
distant  thunder  hum  ".  But  the  war  is  the  point  to 
which  the  book  ever  returns.  Its  story  opens,  as  it 
were,  to  the  music  of  "  Dixie  ",  and  ends  on  the  notes 
of  a  dead  march,  whilst  the  inspiring,  unanswered  words 
of  the  marching  song  of  "  Maryland  "  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  death  of  Jackson, 
with  which  tragedy  the  book  concludes.  The  author 
is  without  bigotrv  or  bitterness,  and,  if  she  believes  that 
one  Virginian  is  worth  four  Vankees,  did  not  the  Stone- 
wall Brigade  do  their  best  to  make  that  a  matter  of 
history  ? 

"The  Magic  of  the  Hill."    By  Duncan  Schwann. 
London:  Eeinemann.    1911.  6s. 

Montmartre  has  long  since  been  overdone  as  a  rendez- 
vous for  writers  and  readers  of  novels,  and  Mr. 
Schwann's  descriptions  of  that  quarter  of  Paris  are  not 
particularlv  interesting,  nor .  are  they  in  the  least 
original.  The  next  author  who  produces  a  book  on 
Parisian  life  should  place  himself  under  a  self-denying 
ordinance  which  precludes  a  mention  of  dancing  the 
can-can  or  drinking  absinthe.  The  suggestion  is  a  bold 
one,  but  w  e  believe  it  could  be  followed  ;  several  French 
writers  have  proved  their  ability  to  discuss  the  ways  of 
the  English  without  a  passing  mention  of  watching  foot- 
ball matches  or  eating  roast-beef.  .  These  omissions 
have  not  been  made  from  ignorance  ;  they  are  examples 
of  a  noble  self-restraint.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Schwann's 
English  hero  js  no  mere  satisfactory  than  the  foreign 
characters.  Should  a  Frenchman  read  of  him,  he  w  ill 
conclude  that  England  not  only  invented  the  word 
"  snob  "  but  also  possesses  a  monopoly  of  all  that  the 
term  implies.  It  was  surely  unnecessary  to  mention 
more  than  once  or  twice  the  seat  of  learning  at  which  the 
young  diplomat  had  resided,  and  we  were  not  interested 
in  learning  the  particular  brand  of  cigars  which  he  was 
given  to  smoking.  Some  things  can  always  be  left  to 
the  imagination. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  In  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs."  By  Alexandre  Moret.   London  and 
New  York:  Putnams.    1911.  7s.  6d. 

M.  Moret's  book  is  written  with  all  the  attractive  lucidity 
and  sparkle  to  which  French  writers  have  accustomed  us,  and 
will  be  found  a  pleasant  and  instructive  volume  for  the 
tourist's  portmanteau  as  well  as  for  the  drawing-room  table. 
It  is  full  of  useful  information  told  with  French  grace  of  style 
about  the  things  which  intelligent  sight-seers  in  Egypt  most 
desire  to  know,  and  the  references  in  the  foot-notes  indicate 
where  those  who  wish  to  know  more  will  find  what  they  need. 
It  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  restoration  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  in  which  full  justice  is  done  to  M.  Legrain's  admir- 
able work  at  Karnak,  and  this  is  followed  by  chapters  on 
the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  on  pre-dynastic  Egypt,  on  the 
pyramids  of  Giza,  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  old  Egyptian 
magic.  In  short,  all  the  leading  facts  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art,  history,  and  religion  are  passed  under  review,  and  the 
information  given  is  for  a  book  of  the  kind  unusually 
accurate  and  trustworthy.  As  the  chapters  were  originally- 
written  for  a  Paris  newspaper,  some  of  the  theories  quoted  in 
them  have  naturally  been  superseded,  while  some  recent  dis- 
coveries are  overlooked,  but  in  such  matters  even  obsolete 
theories  are  historically  interesting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  discoveries  of  a  progressive  science.  The  book 
has  been  translated  by  Madame  Moret,  who  has  done  her 
work  extremely  well,  though  it  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not 
revised  by  a  specialist.  The  French  on  is  constantly  used 
in  proper  names  instead  of  the  English  u  and  w  ;  we  have 
"  M."  instead  of  "  Mr."  Green,  Petrie,  Quibell,  and 
Garstang,  whose  name  is  twice  misprinted  "  Gerstang "  ; 
the  French  "  Strabon  "  makes  its  apjiearance  instead  of 
"  Strabo,"  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  is  trans- 
formed  into  the  "  Ashmolum  ".  Akhmim  is  misprinted 
"  Akhnei".  In  the  chapter  entitled  "Pharaonic  Diplomacy" 
M.  Moret  has  unfortunately  depended  upon  the  super- 
annuated translations  of  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  made 
many  years  ago  by  M.  Halevy.  Hence  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  it  which  needs  correction  besides  clerical  errors  like 
"  Irgeta  "  for  Irgata,  and  "  Soumouri  "  for  Zumur,  the 
Biblical  Zemar.  "  Kallima-Sin,"  for  instance,  King  of 
Babylon,  has  long  since  been  shown  by  Knudtzon  to  be 
Kadasman-Harbe,  well  known  to  students  of  Babylonian 
history. 

"The  Autobiography  of  Shakespeare:  A  Fragment."    Edited  by 
Louis  C.  Alexander.    London  :  Headley.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  no  ordinary  book,"  says  the  proud  author — no, 
we  beg  pardon,  we  should  say  the  "Editor" — and  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  him  ;  it  certainly  is  no  ordinary  book,  and 
h?  may  well  be  proud  that  after  all  these  years  of  doubt  and 
controversy  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  astonish  the  world  by 
publishing  a  genuine  autobiography  of  Shakespeare.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  only  a  fragment  and  tantalises  our  thirst  for  more 
knowledge  by  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  but  it 
is  a  good-sized  fragment,  giving  an  authentic  account  of  the 
great  man's  life  from  his  birth  to  the  year  1596.  One  of 
the  questions  which  this  epoch-making  book  settles  for  all 
time  is  Shakespeare's  parentage  :  he  was  the  son  of  Richard, 
not  of  John,  as  "  all  acknowledged  biographers  and  writers 
assume"  ;  how  galling  it  must  be  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and 
others  to  find  that  they  have  been  on  the  wrong  tack  all 
the  time !  But  the  precious  manuscript  now  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  possession  (oddly  enough,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell 
us  where  or  how  it  was  discovered)  leaves  no  possible  shadow 
of  doubt  ;  "  can  anyone  mistake  the  inimitable  voice  of 
Shakespeare  ?  "  Of  course  not.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Alexander  might  have  chosen  a  better  way  of 
announcing  his  momentous  news.  "  I  cherish  the  hope,"  he 
writes  in  an  introduction  marked  throughout  by  that  modesty 
which  distinguishes  all  great  discoverers,  "  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  entire  vouchsafed 
fragment  reproduced  in  facsimile."  But  what  a  pity  that 
he  should  delay.  It  is  casting  pearls  before  swine  to  offer  so 
extraordinary  a  book  to  ordinary  readers  ;  as  he  himself 
recognises,  they  "may  be  incredulous  at  first — that  is  but 
natural  "  :  they  may  even  find  themselves  unable  to  obey  his 
solemn  injunction  not  to  be  "  impatient  or  scornful  or  hasty, 
or  flippant — that  most  vulgar  form  of  affected  smartness  ; 
the  cheap  mark  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  impertinence". 
How  true  that  is  !  We  at  any  rate  have  scouted  an  irreverent 
suggestion  that  we  should  put  our  copy  among  our  fiction  and 
humorous  works  ;  we  know  a  place  truly  worthy  of  it — for 
obvious  reasons  we  do  not  name  it  more  precisely — and 
thither  it  shall  go  without  delay. 

"  Old  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art  in  China."     By  A.  W. 
Bahr.    London :  Cassell.    1911.    30s.  net. 

Under  this  attractive  title  Mr.  Bahr  describes  and  illus- 
trates a  selection  from  the  large  exhibition  held  at  Shanghai 
in  November  1908.  The  names  of  several  native  collectors  in 
the  list  of  exhibitors  awakened  hopes  that  something  of 
unusual  interest  might  be  disclosed,  but  what  appears  is 
merely  a  good  series  of  the  well-known  types  of  Chinese 
pottery  and  porcelain  with  some  twenty  plates  of  enamels, 
glass,  jade,  etc.  The  compiler  of  the  catalogue  is,  or  was, 
the  owner  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  selected  specimens,  and 
as  his  collecting  proves  to  be  a  purely  commercial  venture,  no 
importance  will  be  attached  by  serious  students  to  the 
descriptions  which  are  in  any  case  entirely  unilluminating. 
The  sole  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  illustrations  which 
number  120  plates,  12  being  in  colour.  The  former  are  in 
half-tone,  and  are  good,  but  the  latter,  taken  from  water- 
colour  drawings  by  a  Chinese  artist,  are  more  fanciful  than 
accurate. 

"The  Story  of  France."     By  Ifary  Macgregor.    London:  Jack. 
1911.    7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  child's  book  of  French  history,  and  we  hope 
children  will  read  it.  The  narrative  is  interesting  and  the 
illustrations  are  pretty.  Naturally  in  a  child's  book  there 
must  be  omissions,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  inaccuracies. 
It  was  hardly,  however,  worth  while  to  mention  Voltaire's 
name  if  the  fact  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  religion  was  to  be 
suppressed.    It  is,  we  realise,  no  easy  matter  to  explain  to 


children  the  exact  meaning  of  the  dispute  between  the  orders 
in  the  States-General  of  1789.  But  it  is  misleading  to  say 
that  Mirabeau's  proposal  was  that  "the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  should  be  unable  to  pass  any  measure  without  the 
consent  of  the  deputies  of  the  people."  It  is  likewise  in- 
correct to  explain  the  Franco-German  war  entirely  by 
Napoleon  III.'s  jealousy  of  Prussia.  The  story  of  the  Ems 
telegram  ought  to  have  been  told.  It  would  have  interested 
children.  The  book,  however,  meets  a  real  need,  and  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  should  make  use  of  it. 


The  "  Church  Quarterly  Beview  "  opens  with  an  article, 
not  quite  so  racy  as  usual,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Kelly  ;  he  discusses  the  slight  development  of  community 
life  for  men  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  traces  it  to  the 
ambition  and  independence  which  characterise  us  even  in  our 
self-sacrifice.  We  like  always  to  point  to  our  own  work,  and 
to  do  it  as  we  please,  not  as  the  Church  pleases.  He  is  in 
the  main  right.  It  was  Bishop  Westcott  who  said  that 
obedience  was  the  lost  virtue  of  the  English  clergy,  yet  we 
suspect  that  it  is  reluctance  to  take  a  vow  of  celibacy  which, 
more  than  any  tiling  else,  keeps  back  the  majority  of  candi- 
dates for  the  monastic  life.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the- 
Review  is  the  account  of  Nietzsche's  ethical  system  by  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Matthews.  It  is  well  written,  and  the  author 
has  honestly  tried  to  represent  Nietzsche,  not  to  caricature 
him.  The  only  fault  we  can  find  with  the  article  is  that  it 
is  too  short.  We  have  had  almost  a  surfeit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  lately,  but  there  is  a  quite  interesting  picture  of  it  by 
an  anonymous  contributor,  who  tells  us  some  things  which 
are  new,  and  other  things  which  are  not.  Another  writer, 
also  anonymous,  gives  us,  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  a  tour 
round  the  Oxford  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  has  got  his  history  and  topography  right.  There 
are  two  rather  prosaic  articles  on  poeti'y  and  freedom,  and  on 
the  poetry  of  Ireland,  and  Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall  contributes  a 
learned  discussion  on  reincarnation. 

"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Aofit. 

In  this  number  M.  Firmin  Roz  writes  on  Mr.  Wells'  novels 
which  have  been  excellently  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Davray.  The  Revue  seems  to  have  devoted  quite  enough 
attention  to  Mr.  Wells,  who  is  very  clever  but  not  quite  a 
prophet.  But  M.  Roz  seems  to  put  his  finger  on  the  weak 
spot  in  Mr.  Wells'  pronouncements  when  he  says  that  we  are 
inclined  to  distrust  the  reformer  who  drops  a  general 
anathema  from  the  heights  of  his  philosophy,  followed  by  a 
ready-made  plan  -for  putting  everything  straight.  M. 
Khorat  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  march  of  the 
French  troops  on  Fez.  It  is  clear  that  the  opposition  of  the 
tribes  amounted  to  nothing.  What  hostility  there  was  was- 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  French  troops.  It  seems  more 
doubtful  than  ever  whether  there  was  any  real  danger  to 
Europeans  in  Fez  at  all.  The  hospital,  commissariat  and 
camping  arrangements  as  described  by  this  writer  were  by  no- 
means  so  perfect  as  some  correspondents  would  have  had  us 
believe. 


For  fhis  Week's  Books  see  page  214. 
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THE  USEFUL 


A  series  of  popular  manuals  on  scientific  subjects,  written  by  specialists 
and  containing  just  the  information  a  well-read  man  should  know. 
Each  topic  is  treated  exhaustively,  yet  the  story  is  told  so  simply,  so 
clearly,  that  you  are  fascinated  and  enthralled  as  one  after  another  of  the 
mysteries  of  modern  science  is  revealed.  The  volumes  are  charmingly 
bound  in  stiff  boards,  beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 


New  Edition,  with  new  Preface, 
just  added,  1/-  net. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  SALMON 


OTHER    VOLUMES    PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  G.  B.  Rawlings. 
ANIMAL  LIFE.    By  G.  Lindsay. 
COTTON  PLANT. 

By  F.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
ECLIPSES. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
ELECTRICITY.    By  J.  Munro. 
WEATHER. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

By  Epward  Clodd. 
GERM  LIFE  :  BACTERIA. 

By  H.  W.  Conn. 
THE  BRITISH  RACE.  By  T.  Munro. 
THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 

Bv  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
THE  STORY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY.    By  Josei-h  Jacob. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 

By  E.  A.  Martin,  F.G.S. 


Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  net  each  (postage  2d.  extra). 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  Publishers,  LONDON,  E.C. 


>TOW  READY. 

THE 

Leaning  Spire 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

"I  have  read  these  stories  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
interest.  They  possess  fine 
literary  qualities  and  are  im- 
mensely far  removed  from  the 
present  average." 

LUCAS  MALET. 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  E  C,  ^^() 


and  all  Booksellers, 


net. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
BIRD  LIFE.    By  W.  B.  Pycraft. 
THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 

By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.G.S. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
EXTINCT  CIVILISATION  OF  THE 
EAST.  By  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

THE  STARS. 

By  G.  F.  Chameers,  F.R.A.S. 
THE  MIND. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

By  Jamfs  Rodway,  F.L.S. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  P.  L.  Waterhouse. 
THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  E.  D.  Price,  F.G.S. 
PLANT  LIFE.    By  Grant  Allen. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Fiction. 

Ia  Different  Keys  (J.  A.  R.  Wylie).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
A  Big  Horse  to  Ride  (E.  B.  Dewing).    Macmillan.  6.?. 
Hetty  (Shan  F.  Bullockj.    Werner  Laurie.  6s. 
The  Harvest  ^Evelyne  Close).    Lymvood.  6s. 

History  .'and  Archeology. 
A  History  of  the  Great  Moghuls.    Vol.  II.    From  1605  to  1739  a.d. 

(Pringle  Kennedy).    Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink.  6*. 
Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Vandals,  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards. 

(Warwick  Wroth).    British  Museum.    22s.  6d. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Freshwater   Fishes  of  the  British  Isles  (C.  Tate  Regan). 

Methuen.  6s. 
Golf  for  Girls  (Cecil  Leitch.).    Newnes.    Is.  net. 

Theology. 

Ths  Oral  Law  and  other  Sermons  (Rev.  M.  Hyamson).  Nutt. 
3s.  6f/.  net. 

Verse. 

Sonnets  and  Songs  (Lawrence  Forth).    Lynwood.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 

Legendaire  du  Mont  St.  Michel,  Le  (Etienne  Dupont).  Paris  : 
Duval.    3  fr. 

Ceilings  and  their  Decoration  (Guy  Cadogan  Rothery).  Werner 

Laurie.    6-s.  net. 
Five  Centuries  of  London;  Cathedrals  of  England.  Constable. 

1*.  net  each. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  August. — The  English  Church 
Review,  6d.  net ;  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation,  5s.  net ;  United  Empire,  Is.  ;  Ord  och  Bild,  12  kr.  ; 
The  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  $1.50. 

NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

All  who  love  gossip  about  old-world  travel,  water- 
ways, gardens,    fashions,    and   sport   should  secure 
a  copy  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

3s.  6d.  net.    Originally  published  at  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  gift-book.  The  New  Edition  in  all 
except  the  cover  is  practically  identical  with  the  old, 
and  is  one-third  the  price. 


The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  Wd.  post  free. 
THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE 

society  I  BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


%*  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
Is  proved   by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.     To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1  d. 

-H  El  N  EM  ANNS- 

New  6/-  Novels. 

Lovers  of  the  best  fiction  should  not  miss  the  Following  novels  by 
the  leading  writers.    The  Press  is  unanimous  in  its  praise  of  their 
high  merit. 

A  PORTENTOUS  HISTORY    Alfred  Tennyson 

"In  Mr.  Tennyson  we  have  a  new  novelist  with  something 
real  and  weighty  10  say."— Westminster  Gazette. 

Mrs.  DRUMMOND'S  VOCATION     Mark  Ryce 

"  The  book  is  clever,  interesting,  and  original.     This  novel 
is  far  above  the  average." — Daily  Express. 

HER  HUSBAND'S  COUNTRY 

Sybil  Spottiswoode 

"  Shows   unusual  literary    capacity  .  .  .    impressive  and 
arresting.  "—Liverpool  Courier. 

BURNING  DAYLIGHT  =      -     Jack  London 

"  Absolutely  the  best  piece  of  descriptive  writing  of  its  kind  I 
have  ever  read." — Punch. 

JANE  OGLANDER      «  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 

STORM  AND  STRESS  (John  Christopher  ii.) 

Romain  Rolland 

THE  DOP  DOCTQR  (10th  Imp.)  Richard  Dehan 
THE  PATRICIAN       -       John  Galsworthy 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD.( 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

New  2/-  net  Novels. 

The  following  new  novels,  issued  at  2  s.  net,  have  met  with 
remarkable  success. 

BELLA  DONNA       =       =     Robert  Hichens 
THE  GIFT  OF  THE  GODS  =  Flora  Annie  Steel 

A     CHID    HF    CfH   ATF                  Clnon/if  MnrAatini 

a  onir  ur  oulaic    =    tieanor  iviotaauni 
THE  BOOK  OF  A  BACHELOR  Duncan  Schwann 

The 

Eye  -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

New  1/«  net  Novels 

For  holiday  reading  nothing  can  equal  these  new  popular  editions 
of  great  novels. 

MOLLY  MAKE-BELIEVE    =    Eleanor  Abbott 

First  publication  in  England  after  enormous  sate 
in  America. 

"  Will  be  the  most  popular  book  of  this  holiday  season." 

Dispatch. 

THE  WEAVERS  -      •     Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

THE  TIME  MACHINE  «      =       H.  G.  Wells 

LORD  KENTWELL'S  LOVE  AFFAIR  F.C.Price 

BACCARAT       =       -      -     Frank  Danby 

THE  STREET  OF  ADVENTURE  Philip  Gibbs 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE  Stephen  Crane 

IF  I  WERE  KING      =    Justin  H.  McCarthy 

MARCIA  IN  GERMANY     Sybil  Spottiswoode 

OUR  LADY  OF  THE  BEECHES 

Baroness  Von  Hutten 

Contents  of  No.  8,  Thursday,  August  10th. 
Ireland. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

Foreign  Affairs  :    On  Eating  Your  Cake  and  Having  It. 
An  Object  Lesson. 
The  Dock  Strike. 
A  Belated  Reform. 
A  Prophecy. 

The  Telephones  :  IV.— The  Purchase. 
An  Open  Letter  to  A  Socialist. 

After  Home  Rule  :   I  Justice  and  Finance.    By  Louis 
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RAND       MINES,  LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED    TABULATED  SUMMARY. 


Financial  Quarter  ending 


Mine. 

Development  Work — 
No.  of  feet  driven,  sunk  and 
risen,  exclusive  of  Stopes . . 
Stoping— 
Tonnage  Stoped,  including 
Ore  from  development  faces 

Milling. 

Ore    received    from  Mine 

(tons)   

Ore  milled  (tons) 

Cyaniding. 

Tons  treated  .. 

Gold  Production. 

Total  Yield  per  Ton  Milled 
(fine  dwt.)  ..  .. 

Working  Expenses. 

Cost  

Cost  per  Ton  Milled 

Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  produced 
Value  per  Ton  Milled 

Working  Profit. 

Amount         ..       ..  .. 

Per  Ton  Milled 
Net  Revenue  from  other 
Sources. 

Debit  

Credit  . .       ..       ..  .. 

Net  Profit   

Estimated  Amount  of  10  % 

Tax  on  Profits  .. 
Reserve  Gold  (oz.  of  fine  gold) 
Capital  Expenditure 
Interim  Dividends  Declared. 

Payable     to  Shareholders 
registered  on  books  as  at.. 
Pate  per  cent. 

Total  amount  of  distribution 


Rose  Deep, 
Limited. 

Geldenhuis 
Limited. 

Ferreira 
Limited. 



30th  June,  1911 

30th  June,  191 1 

30th  June,  1911 

r  3i4°i 

5-947 

2,759 

197,016 

256,988 

"5,742 

197,016 
166,600 

256,988 
202,740 

H5,742 
.  90,894 

i°3iS49 

203,760 

92,064 

673 
£      «.  d. 
151,613   0  0 
0  18  2 

6"74 
£      >■  d. 
222,753   0  0 
1    1  11 

io'o9 
£  d. 
96,501    0  0 
1    1  3 

234,783    0  0 
1    8  2 

286,620    Q  0 
1    8  3 

192,501    0  0 
224 

83,170   0  0 
0  10  0 

63,866   0  0 
064 

95,999    0  0 
111 

314   0  0 
83,485   0  0 

*  3.523   0  0 
67,390   0  0 

473    0  0 
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5  3 
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070 
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28,090  o  o 

2,092  o  o 
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*  Including  Accumulations.      t  Exclusive  of  the  proportion  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  Government  in  respect  of  Mining  rights  acquired  under  certain  claims. 
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THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 


BY 


W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which, 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financier  says: — "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says :—"  Every  Rubber  investor 
should  possess  a  copy." 

Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  . 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says: — "  An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philiadelphia. 
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THE  "IMPERIAL"  EDITION 


ORES  of 


OF 


EREDITH 


fHE   GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY   beg   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  i 
century. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's  | 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEYEREL 
EYAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONI 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BEAUCHAMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes. 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Yol.  1 
POEMS.    Yol.  2 

The  works  o  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride  ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.     However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex-  j 
tremely  low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE   ON   VERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.     The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their   beautiful   half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded    monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name  . 


Address 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoodf.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New  Street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Pagf,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  12  August,  iqii. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  centre  of  the  strike  cyclone  shifted  at  the  close 
of  last  week  from  London  to  Liverpool.  After  the  im- 
perfect settlement  of  the  dock  strike  sectional  strikes 
of  railwaymen  in  almost  every  town  in  England  from 
London  downwards  seemed  to  point  to  a  gathering  of 
the  wild  elements  into  one  mad  outburst  of  a  general 
railway  strike.  The  expected  happened  ;  and  at  Liver- 
pool on  Tuesday  a  meeting  of  delegates  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  the  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  the  Signalmen  and  Pointsmen,  and  the 
General  Railway  Workers'  Union  issued  a  startlingly 
peremptory  ultimatum  to  the  railway  companies  that 
unless  they  decided  within  twenty-four  hours  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  societies  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment affecting  all  grades,  there  would  be  a  national  rail- 
way stoppage. 

At  this  point  the  Board  of  Trade  intervened  with  invi- 
tations to  both  sides  to  confer  with  the  Board  separately. 
They  were  accepted,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
the  conferences  took  place  :  the  representatives  of  the 
companies  having  held  a  preliminary  meeting  and 
resolved  that  they  would  not  enter  into  the  negotiations 
demanded  by  the  men.  This  reply  rigidly  adhered  to 
would  bring  the  men's  ultimatum  into  action.  But  this 
time  the  companies  are  not  open  to  any  criticism  for  not 
negotiating  with  the  men.  The  agreement  made  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1907  at  the  men's  own  desire  has 
still  three  years  to  run.  What  they  want  to  do  now 
is  to  tear  up  this  agreement  and  use  the  Board  of  Trade 
again  to  get  better  terms.  They  are  repudiating  this 
agreement  as  they  have  so  many  others  their  own 
leaders  have  made  for  them.  They  reject  the  Govern- 
ment's offer  of  a  Royal  Commission  and  start  a  general 
strike  with  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  against 
them. 


What  is  the  exact  object  of  Government  intervention 
in  strikes  ?  The  old  idea  was  that  the  State  was  there  to 
see  fair  play  and  to  prevent  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
from  inflicting  personal  damage  on  one  another.  That 
obsolete  Liberal,  Sir  William  Byles,  still  accepts  this 
theory,  and  is  accordingly  justified  in  suggesting  that 
the  presence  of  soldiers  has  had  a  provocative  effect 
on  the  strikers,  and  that  the  State  has  thus  intervened 
in  the  wrong  way.  Sir  William  may  be  right  or  he  may 
be  wrong,  but  the  point  is  one  which  would  never  suggest 
itself  to  a  social  student  of  a  more  modern  school.  In 
the  modern  view  the  State  interferes  for  the  sake  of  the 
public.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  general  community 
that  troops  are  called  in,  and,  as  long  as  the  numbers  of 
the  troops  are  adequate  to  their  task,  the  views  of  the 
strikers  about  their  presence  are  quite  irrelevant. 
We  English  never  think  very  logically,  and  we 
have  concealed  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  this 
matter  by  adroit  use  of  vague  phrases  about  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order. 

In  fact  the  stoppage  of  the  railway  passenger  traffic 
of  the  whole  country  would  not  necessarily  involve  any 
menace  to  the  public  order.  So  long  as  food  were 
allowed  to  come  through,  order  would  be  maintained. 
But  no  Government  nowadays  could  tolerate  a  strike  of 
this  character.  Every  available  means,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, would  be  employed  in  the  interests  not  of  public 
order,  but  of  public  convenience.  If  this  point  is  once 
clearly  grasped,  the  statements  of  men  like  Mr.  Lans- 
bury  lose  all  cogency.  He  may  be  right  in  saying  that 
the  police  dispersed  a  meeting  of  dock  workers.  But 
if  the  dock  workers  so  far  upset  the  public  convenience 
as  to  allow  food  to  rot  on  the  wharves,  they  can  only 
expect  that  the  police,  who  are  the  servants  of  the 
public,  will  disturb  the  dockers'  convenience  in  turn.  A 
good  deal  of  ill-feeling  might  be  saved  if  labour  leaders 
would  clearly  grasp  the  fact  that  only  very  limited 
toleration  can  be  extended  to  strikes  nowadays.  Prob- 
ably the  Home  Office  circular  has  misled  them.  It  was 
far  too  respectful  to  the  old-fashioned  view. 

The  troops  are  to  help  maintain  the  railway  service, 
if  need  be,  though  how  is  not  stated.    The  Engineers 
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will  be  able  to  work  trains,  and  no  doubt  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  ex-railway  men  among  the  other 
arms,  but  at  best  the  supply  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
demand  which  would  result  from  a  general  stoppage. 
In  France  they  manage  things  better.  The  system  of 
Universal  Service  enables  the  Government  to  control 
all  labour  as  soon  as  its  agitations  affect  the  public. 
M.  Pataud,  for  example,  played  tricks  with  the  Paris 
electric  light.  M.  Clemenceau  at  last  called  up  his 
engineer  reservists,  and  M.  Pataud's  power  was  broken. 
He  has  now,  we  believe,  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  writing 
popular  plays  for  a  living.  M.  Briand,  when  faced 
with  a  railway  strike,  carried  out  the  same  policy  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  men  obeyed  his  summons,  realising 
that,  when  employed  by  the  Government,  they  were 
working  for  the  public,  not  for  the  shareholders. 
Partly,  too,  no  doubt  they  realised  what  breaking 
military  law  means.  Universal  Service  had  given  them 
their  needed  lesson  in  social  solidarity.  Compulsory 
service  will  have  to  teach  us  the  same. 

The  Labour  Party  are  in  hard  case  as  to  the 
strikes.  Their  busyness  in  general  politics,  and 
alliance  with  the  Liberals  for  party  objects,  seem 
to  have  cut  them  off  from  real  connection  with  and 
knowledge  of  the  Labour  movement.  They  seem 
tj  have  known  no  more  than  other  people  about  the 
dock  strike,  and  the  railway  strike  has  equally  surprised 
them.  These  disturbances  show  that  the  movement  is 
out  of  the  control  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
thought  authoritative  leaders.  The  chief  society  of  the 
railwaymen,  which  Mr.  Bell  formerly  directed,  has  only 
been  dragged  in  at  the  last  moment  to  give  the  strike 
a  responsible  air.  It  is  Messrs.  Tillett  and  Mann  and 
aspiring  champions  of  their  class,  outbidding  the  Labour 
Party,  in  natural  envy  of  their  Parliamentary  dignities, 
who  are  at  the  back  of  the  general  revolt.  This  may 
in  a  sense  be  to  the  credit  of  the  Labour  Party.  They 
escape  responsibility  for  such  scenes  as  those  of  Liver- 
pool ;  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  their  influence  and  power. 
They  are  trying  to  recover  themselves  by  declamation  in 
Parliament  against  the  employment  of  soldiers  and  the 
protection  of  the  railway  companies  ;  feeble  and  belated 
demonstration  to  mask  their  real  position. 

At  a  time  of  constitutional  crisis  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  know  that  there  is  still  some  respect  for  the  pro- 
prieties. Lord  Rosebery  has  most  happily  reminded 
us  of  the  state  of  mind  of  some  anti-Caesarian  Senator. 
He  may  be  disregarded  now,  but  he  will  see  to  it  that 
posterity  does  him  justice.  Accordingly  Lord  Rosebery 
has  arranged  for  his  protest  against  the  Parliament 
Bill  to  be  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  are,  of  course,  open  for  all  men  to  see. 
Lord  Rosebery  dissents  from  the  Bill  for  ten  separate 
reasons,  whose  collective  force  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  him  from  voting  for  it.  Still  they  are  very 
good  reasons,  and  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  reduced  to  a  sham.  But  Lord  Rosebery 
need  not  have  troubled  to  convince  posterity  of  the 
point.  Posterity  will  see  it  for  itself.  The  person  to 
convince  was  the  living  voter,  and  the  way  to  awaken 
him  was  to  make  the  Government  do  its  dirty  work. 
Lord  Rosebery  shrank  from  this — and  protested.  How 
like  him  ! 

It  is  reported  with  considerable  detail  that  Lord 
Curzon  was  actively  canvassing  Unionist  Peers  on  the 
day  of  the  division  on  the  Parliament  Bill  to  vote  with 
the  Government.  We  decline  absolutely  to  believe  this  ; 
Lord  Curzon  is  not  capable  of  it.  But  the  report  is 
going  about,  and  we  mention  it  that  Lord  Curzon  may 
deny  it  and  so  stop  its  spreading.  Silence  will  not  kill 
a  slander,  as  we  at  any  rate  regard  it,  of  this  kind.  By 
the  way,  the  "Times"  says  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
would  have  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  the 
Lords  the  next  morning  had  the  Government  been 
beaten.  So  the  thirty  Unionist  "  rats  "  saved  Lord 
Lansdowne.      The  point  is,  does  he  regard  these  as 


following  his  leadership?  If  yes,  how  about  his  pro- 
nouncement as  to  voting  with  the  Government?  If  no, 
why  did  he  not  resign?  But  maybe  he  never  thought 
of  resigning  either  way. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  on  Wednesday  cited 
a  passage  from  an  article  ("  After  the  Wreck  ")  in  the 
Saturday  last  week  to  show  that  the  strike  rioters' 
disregard  of  law  and  order  was  merely  symptomatic 
of  a  temper  widespread  at  this  moment.  We,  he 
argues,  are  in  the  same  case  with  the  strikers  because 
we  said  frankly  that  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  end  to 
appeal  to  force  to  stop  the  Radical  attack  on  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  that  it  implies.  We  were  referring 
to  civil  war.  But  avowed  resort  to  arms,  the  admitted 
•substitution  of  a  regime  of  force  for  policy,  is  a  different 
thing  from  violating  public  order  while  claiming  to 
remain  under  the  orderly  dispensation.  As  for  breach  of 
legality,  like  that  of  the  passive  resisters,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  justifiable,  but  they  whose,  consciences  bid  them 
take  to  it  must  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  would  do  well  to  explain  his 
speech  on  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks'  copyright  amendment. 
The  American  law  requires  two  copies  of  every  book 
written  in  English  and  published  out  of  America  to  be 
set  up  in  the  United  States  to  get  copyright  protection 
there.  To  meet  this  obvious  hardship  on  British 
printers  Mr.  Joynson  Hicks  proposed  a  similar  require- 
ment here  as  to  American  books.  This  is  plainly  in 
accord  with  Tariff  Reform  doctrine.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
is  a  great  Tariff  Reformer — member  of  the  League's 
Executive,  we  believe — and  he  gets  up  and  condemns 
Mr.  Joynson  Hicks'  proposal  and  applauds  the  Solicitor- 
General's  speech,  which  was  all  rigid  Free  Trade 
doctrine.  Is  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  throwing  over  "  Re- 
taliation "  as  a  Tariff  Reform  plank? 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  voted  themselves  ^400  a  year 
each  and  forced  it  on  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  un- 
willing ones.  The  Labour  Members  of  course  voted  for 
the  Resolution.  But  for  them  there  would  have  been 
neither  ^300  nor  ^400  a  year  for  Members.  Still  they 
arc  not  satisfied ;  besides  this  they  mean  to  make 
trade  unionists  liable  to  contribute.  They  hold  the 
Government  to  repealing  the  Osborne  Judgment.  The 
country  now  becomes  an  annual  subscriber  to  Trade 
Union  funds.  The  Government  is  greatly  addicted  to 
Resolutions  when  it  is  looking  after  the  party — to 
irresolutions  in  other  cases.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  artfully 
defended  Resolution  instead  of  Bill  by  suggesting  the 
Opposition  might  refuse  to  renew  it  when  they  were  a 
majority.  Well,  this  may  be  useful.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
was  not  ready  to  answer  Mr.  Healy,  who  took  the  point 
that  under  the  Resolution  a  Member's  salary  might  be 
attachable  for  debt.  Possibly  the  country  may  yet  find 
itself  paying  Members'  private  debts  as  well  as  Trade 
Union  subscriptions.  The  Parliamentary  casuistry  of 
Mr.  Emmott  prevented  Mr.  Cave's  motion  being  put. 
Think  of  the  egoism  of  a  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament 
who  in  voting  himself  ^400  argues  that  he  is  doing  it 
in  the  public  interest,  not  his  own  ! 

When  Mr.  Edward  Ponderevo,  of  "  Tono-Bungay  " 
notoriety,  entered  the  dining-room  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  and  whispered  to  his  nephew  "  This  is  all 
right,  George  ",  the  author  hints  that  it  was  the 
"  impressive  portraits  of  Liberal  statesmen  and  heroes  " 
which  chiefly  awed  him.  To  this  gallery  has  been  added 
this  week  a  portrait  of  Lord  Carrington,  and  the  unveil- 
ing was  made  the  occasion  of  after-luncheon  speeches. 
Something  was  said  about  Lord  Carrington,  but  hardly 
enough  to  show  why  his  portrait  should  be  set  to  over- 
awe our  Ponderevos  ;  but  chiefly  the  lunchers  gloated 
over  the  "  victory  "  in  the  matter  of  the  Parliament  Bill. 
This  is  the  National  Liberal  way  of  honouring  their 
President,  Lord  Carrington.  Mr.  Birrell,  in  the  chair 
vice  the  Premier  (aegrotat),  said  that  the  Government 
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would  bring  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill  next  year  :  we  suppose 
he  assumes  his  own  party  will  stiil  be  in  power  next  year. 

If  confidence  means  victory  Mr.  Borden's  triumph 
in  the  Canadian  elections  is  assured.  To  what 
extent  the  shifting  of  population  at  this  harvest 
season  will  affect  the  voting  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  unfortunately  it  seems  likely  to  deprive  the 
Conservatives  of  strength  in  the  East  without  com- 
pensation in  the  West.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  may  have 
counted  on  this  in  going  to  the  country  at  a  most  incon- 
venient period.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  be  keen  to  make  it  clear — a  diffi* 
cult  task — that  British  preference  is  safe,  and  may  be 
made  safer  still  if  the  British  people  should  at  any  time 
decide  to  change  their  fiscal  policy.  That  is  a  quite 
characteristic  wobble  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  has  so  often  said  Canada  w^ants  nothing  in  return. 
What  do  his  Radical  friends  in  Downing  Street  say  to 
this  offer? 

The  black  versus  white  problem  in  most  sinister 
forms  has  cropped  up  this  week  in  South  Africa,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Wales.  The  acquittal  of  Mr. 
Lewis,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Kaffir  in  Rhodesia, 
is  not  in  pari  materia,  as  lawyers  say,  with  the  ghastly- 
outrage  reported  from  America.  Mr.  Lewis  shot  a 
Kaffir  for  an  offence  against  white  girls.  The 
others  burnt  alive  a  sick  wretch  who  had  mur- 
dered a  Pennsylvanian  policeman.  When  the  white 
man  takes  to  lynching  the  black,  he  shows  himself 
more  barbarous  than  the  race  to  which  hrs  victim  be- 
longs. The  racial  conflict  has  unfortunately  been  in  evi- 
dence at  Cardiff.  Four  hundred  negroes,  British  sub- 
jects, who  were  brought  to  Cardiff  on  British  ships 
are  starving  and  do  not  understand  why  the  services  of 
Greeks  and  Italians  are  preferred  to  their  own.  If  the 
spark  which  started  the  riots  was  provided  by  a  ship's 
officer  who  said  "  No  nigger  for  me  ",  public  sympathy 
will  be  with  the  blacks. 

Exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  deaths  of  Bishop  Paget 
and  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Church  has  lost  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  But  the  loss  falls 
equally  severely  on  scholarship  and  sacred  learning. 
Bishop  Wordsworth  was  the  one  English  prelate  who 
had  a  European  reputation,  and  as  represented  by  him 
it  might  truly  be  said  again  "  Clerus  Anglicanus  stupor 
mundi  ".  Nor  was  he  satisfied  till  he  had  stirred  up 
the  most  obscure  incumbent  or  curate  of  his  rural  dio- 
cese to  studious  habits.  The  curious  thing  about  so 
massive  an  intellect  was  its  versatility.  Whether  he 
were  engaged  on  the  gigantic  task  of  revising  the 
Vulgate,  mastering  Swedish  language  and  literature  in 
nine  months  with  a  view  to  a  history  of  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  writing  on  the  seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Sarum 
or  the  Roman  conquest  of  South  Britain,  there  was 
always  the  same  amazing  erudition  and  mastery  of 
detail.  Perhaps  that  voracity  for  detailed  knowledge, 
wholly  without  superficiality  as  it  was,  was  a 
certain  weakness.  He  knew  too  much,  and  was  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  broad  principles  in  following  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  some  "  fact  ".  People  complained  that  they 
never  felt  sure  what  he  might  or  might  not  say. 

Orthodox,  but  not  Tractarian,  and  resembling  only 
his  father  in  an  extreme  tenderness  for  Continental  fancy 
religions  of  an  anti-papal  character,  Bishop  John 
Wordsworth's  learned  candour  and  honesty  did  two 
great  services  to  Anglican  ceremonialism.  He  was  one 
of  the  five  assessors  at  the  Lincoln  trial,  and  the  liturgical 
knowledge  of  himself  and  Stubbs  really  determined 
the  issue.  More  recently,  the  Convocation  report, 
practically  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisburv,  on  the 
Ornaments  Rubric  has  settled  for  ever  the  lawfulness 
under  the  rubric  of  Eucharistic  vestments.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  of  the  Archbishops'  Encyclical  on  Anglican 
Orders,  in  reply  to  "  our  venerable  Brother  the  Pope  ", 
were  from  his  pen,  and  he  wrote  treatises  in  Latin  and 
-French  on  the  same  subject.    Bishop  Wordsworth  was 


a  man  of  large  ideas,  one  of  them  being  that  a  bishop 
outfit,  as  in  the  Middle  A^'es,  to  be  a  founder,  and  Ik; 
devoted  several  thousand  pounds  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Schola  Episcopi  at  Salisbury.  This  was  part  of  the 
immense  effort  made  by  him  soon  alter  his  consecration 
to  save  the  children  ol  Salisbury  from  Boardschoolism, 
which  was  done  at  a  cost  of  ^£,20,000.  Soon  after,  a 
like  sum  had  to  be  raised  lor  the  preservation  of  the 
matchless  spire.  Wholly  unversed  in  the  arts  of  popu- 
larity, and  with  some  anfractuosities,  he  won  from  all 
who  knew  him  an  extraordinary  affection  and  respect. 
He  never  addressed  anything  to  the  gallery. 

If  Wordsworth  was  Anglicanissimus,  Cardinal 
Moran,  who  died  the  same  day  at  Sydney,  was  the  typi- 
cal Irish  prelate  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  politician, 
a  fighting  ecclesiastic— as  in  the  famous  O'Keefe  case 
— and  intensely  Hibernian,  promoting  in  every  possible 
way  the  study  of  native  antiquities  and  history.  He 
said  he  wished  to  "  make  the  Irish  language  a  power- 
ful agency  in  support  of  the  Parliamentary  party  ". 
And  yet  he  failed  to  become.  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
through  being  discovered  to  be  persona  grata  to  the 
English  Government,  who,,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
thought  him  a  safe  man  and  not  much  of  a  Nationalist. 
Downing  Street  had  secretly,  through  Sir  George 
Errington,  recommended  Moran  on  this  ground  to  Pio 
Nono.  But  William  O'Brien  got  hold  of  a  letter  from 
Errington  to  Lord  Granville,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
keeping  the  Vatican  in  good  humour,  published  it  in 
"  United  Ireland  "  and  read  it  dramatically  in  the 
Commons.  Walsh  the  Nationalist  became  Arch- 
bishop. And  so  ended  the  last  attempt  of  a  British 
Government  at  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome. 

Josef  Israels  approached  Rembrandt,  his  ideal  artist, 
more  closely  than  any  other  modern  painter.  His  por- 
traits, which,  compared  with  his  genre,  are  few,  reveal 
a  depth  of  sympathy  and  thought  unparalleled  in  our 
time.  Such  is  the  content  of  "  One  of  God's  Chosen 
People",  now  dominating  the  portraiture  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy.  Rembrandt,  himself  a  Christian, 
painted  Jews  with  all-embracing  knowledge  ;  his  wide 
humanity  pierced  all  sectarian  and  racial  differences.; 
Israels,  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  a  great  Jew  artist, 
naturally  saw  his  member  of  "  God's  Elect  "  more  sub- 
jectively and  particularly.  His  influence  on  modern 
painting  has  been  marked  ;  the  obvious  and  weaker 
aspect  of  his  art  inevitably  has  been  seized  on  and 
popularised,  even  as  of  old  Rembrandt's  followers  could 
reproduce  no  more  than  the  surface  of  his  art. 

Of  the  several  petitions  which  have  been  in  their  pre- 
liminary stage  before  the  Lords'  Committee  for  Privi- 
leges lately  two  promise  to  be  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  Duke  of  Atholl  seeks  to  have  called  out  of  abeyance 
the  Eardom  of  Oxford  granted  in  n 56  to  his  famous 
ancestor  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  second  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain.  This  earldom,  it  is  alleged,  fell  into 
abeyance  in  the  year  1526.  Whether  earldoms  can  fall 
into  abeyance  was  hotly  contested  in  the  Norfolk  Peer- 
age case  of  1907,  but  left  undecided,  as  the  judgment 
went  off  on  some  other  point.  The  Duke  will  also  be 
remembered  as  a  claimant  for  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lainship  before  King  Edward  VII. 's  Coronation  Court 
of  Claims.  The  barony  of  Latymer,  which  Mr.  Francis 
Coutts  petitions  to  have  called  out  of  abeyance,  was 
granted  to  a  Nevill — one  of  the  famous  "  king-maker  " 
family — by  King  Henry  VI.  in  1432,  and  would  entitle 
its  possessor  to  a  place  and  precedence  among  the  first 
ten  barons  of  to-day.  The  preparation  of  these  cases 
takes  many  months,  and  it  seems  improbable  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  final  hearing  until  the  spring  of  next 
year.  Should  the  Duke  of  Atholl  succeed  in  his  claim, 
he  will  hold  an  earldom  created  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  first  complete  English  Parliament  was 
called  together. 

Our  Railways  may  fail  us  ;  but  let  us  recollect  that 
we  still  have  the  Roads.  We  even  have  a  permanent 
Roads  Commission,  though  more  than  one  member  of 
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Parliament  on  Tuesday  testified  that  the  bushel  under 
which  it  works  is  extremely  opaque.  The  Roads  Board, 
however,  is  but  a  child  in  its  second  year.  A  series  of 
criticisms  from  the  member  for  Wilton  drew  a  statement 
from  Sir  C.  D.  Rose  that  the  Board's  income  was  but  a 
million,  while  the  demands  for  local  "  grants  in  aid  " 
amounted  last  year  to  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Mr. 
Tim  Healy  remarked  that  there  was  not  a  road  in  Ireland 
approaching  any  of  the  roads  within  a  shilling  cab-fare 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  surely  the  Irish  Channel 
prevents  any  such  approach.  And,  of  course,  the 
motorists  asked  for  loop-roads  to  enable  them  to  avoid 
villages.  They  might  as  well  motor  at  Brooklands  ; 
"they  never  would  be  missed" — by  the  villagers,  at 
least,  whose  chickens  and  children  might  thus  reach 
maturity. 

The  old  horse  omnibus  is  to  end  in  London  this 
summer — and  there  is  a  little  flourish  of  trumpets  in 
some  quarters  about  "  wonderful  progress  "  and  so 
forth.  But  if  it  is  progress,  it  is  progress  backwards. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  average  motor-omnibus  on 
the  London  streets  to-day  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any 
city.  It  does  not  break  down  so  often  as  it  did  ;  but  a 
wretched  passenger  may  often  wish  it  would  break 
down.  The  rattle  of  bits  of  old  metal  nailed  badly  to 
bits  of  dirty  wood  and  painted  with  garish  advertise- 
ments of  soap — the  last  thing  a  motor-omnibus  should 
mention  ! — is  hateful  enough.  But  now  there  is  some- 
thing far  worse — the  incessant  vibration  and  jar  as  the 
lumbering  omnibus  passes  over  the  wood  paving  of  Pic- 
cadilly or  the  Strand  and  other  roads.  The  thing  is  a 
torture  save  to  those  who  were  born  only  with  the 
"  nerves  of  motion  "  and  are  wanting  in  the  "  nerves  of 
pain  ". 

It  does  not  stop  at  torture  and  irritation.  As  a  doctor 
can  tell,  this  horrible  jar  is  gravely  hurtful  to  the  health. 
It  tells  even  on  those  robustious  people  who  affect  rather 
to  enjoy,  or  at  least  not  to  feel  it.  The  "  straphanger  " 
in  the  underground  railways  is  bad,  but  this  is  ten  times 
worse.  Inside,  these  motor-omnibuses — things  of 
"  wonderful  progress  " — are  not  quite  so  bad  in  the  jar 
and  vibration,  but  they  are  absurdly  ventilated.  Either 
a  passenger  must  stew  or  enjoy  a  draught  on  the  back  of 
his  neck.  It  does  not  end  at  this.  These  vehicles  of 
torture  are  often  overcrowded.  The  conductors  repeat- 
edly allow  one  or  two  women  above  the  legal  comple- 
ment to  get  in  ;  and  the  men  must  keep  their  seats  like 
brutes  or  get  out— for  the  "  seats  for  women  "  move- 
ment is,  after  all,  stronger  than  the  "  \  otes  for 
Women  "  movement. 

In  only  one  direction  does  he  who  has  "  nerves  of 
pain  "  find  relief  in  the  motor  omnibus.  As  in  the  worst 
days  of  winter,  so  in  these  days  of  summer,  when  the 
thermometer  runs  up  to  97  in  the  shade,  the  absence  of 
the  horse  makes  for  the  comfort  of  the  humane.  How 
often  in  the  old  days  would  one  get  out  and  walk 
rather  than  be  parties  to  the  cruelty  to  over- 
wrought beasts  stirred  to  spasmodic  energy  by  the 
reluctant  whip,  for  the  driver  loved  his  horses  and 
hated  whipping  them.  The  motor  at  least  spares  us 
that  agony  and,  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  leaves  us  free 
to  think  more  of  our  own  tortures.  There  is  another 
point  to  be  remembered  when  we  are  gasping  in  the 
London  streets  to-day.  The  comparative  rarity  of  the 
horse  has  made  for  cleanliness  in  the  streets,  and  for 
roominess. 

"  It's  all  motors",  said  a  working  man  to  us  the 
other  day.  Motors  have  swarmed  this  year  because 
of  the  Coronation  and  the  fine  weather,  and  the 
motor  is  a  luxury.  It  is  evidence  of  a  surplus  ^"200 
a  year  at  least.  Many  people  keep  motors  who  never 
thought  of  keeping  a  carriage,  and  the  motor  penetrates 
everywhere.  The  working  man  looks  at  the  motor 
traffic,  sees  there  are  thousands  of  people  with  money 
to  spare— and  he  getting  so  little  of  it.  His  indignation 
boils  up  within  him  and  he  throws  down  his  tools. 


THOROUGH. 

A WEEK'S  reflection  after  the  passing  of  the  Par- 
liament Bill  by  Unionist  votes  has  confirmed  us 
in  our  view  that  those  Unionists  who  cannot  fall  in 
with  the  policy  of  standing  aside  when  great  issues  are 
afoot  must  keep  firmly  together  and  be  ready.  We 
have  heard  much  this  week  about  passion  and 
temper  and  irritation,  and  the  need  to  let  all  this 
feeling  quiet  down  :  we  must  forget  our  differences  and 
come  together  :  forget  the  past,  especially  the  division 
of  Thursday  week,  embrace,  and  once  more  be  the  happy 
family  we  were.  This  pretty  picture  may  be  very  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  took  the  Halsbury  movement  as  a 
hooligans'  freak  and  think  the  jest  has  been  carried  far 
enough.  Now,  we  suppose,  it  is  time  we  relapsed  into 
our  former  security,  happy,  easy-going,  making  the 
best  of  bad  jobs.  Already  the  papers  that  are 
so  anxious  that  bygones  should  be  bygones  and 
sleeping  dogs  let  lie  are  beginning  to  take  the 
Parliament  Bill  as  perhaps  not  so  bad,  being  an 
accomplished  fact.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  put 
up  with  until  a  convenient  season  comes  to  get 
rid  of  it.  There  we  have  it.  Those  who  are  not  for 
fighting  but  always  for  negotiating  live  on  belief  in 
convenient  seasons  coming ;  but  they  do  not  come. 
We  do  not  believe  in  a  convenient  season  ever  coming 
except  to  those  who  make  it.  The  Unionist  party  has 
let  through  the  Parliament  Bill  in  the  trust — on  Lord 
Lansdowne's  authority — that  a  convenient  season  will 
soon  come  when  Lord  Lansdowne  will  lead  the  trium- 
phant Unionist  Peers  to  reject  the  Bill  he  has  just 
advised  them  to  let  pass.  But  one  thing  is  very  certain. 
Lord  Lansdowne  is  no  prophet  nor  medicine  man  that 
can  bv  any  magic  bring  this  convenient  season  round. 
There  has  been  no  magical  touch  about  his  con- 
duct of  Unionist  affairs.  If  the  good  time  is 
to  come,  he  will  bring  it  about  by  ordinary  methods  ; 
and  his  ordinary  methods  are  compromise,  palaver, 
and  flank  movement.  These  methods  in  opposition 
have  so  far  brought  about  much  that  the  Government 
and  very  little  that  the  Opposition  want.  Those  who 
could  stand  this  no  longer  and  insisted  on  fighting  the 
Parliament  Bill  to  the  end  do  not  mean  to  lose  the 
foothold  they  have  obtained.  Whether  Lord  Lans- 
downe continue  to  lead  the  Unionist  Peers  or  not  is  a 
small  matter  ;  the  great  matter  is  that  he  or  anyone 
else  who  leads  must  do  it  in  a  new  spirit.  Anyway,  the 
Unionist  leaders  must  reckon  as  certain  that  a  section 
of  the  party  do  not  mean  to  live  for  the  future  on 
tactics  or  on  delay  or  on  trimming.  They  may  be  a 
small  or  large  section  ;  they  may  be  insignificant 
or  distinguished ;  they  may  be  able  or  unable ;  they 
will  at  any  rate  be  there,  and  they  will  ensure  a  fighting 
policy.  There  may  be  no  need  for  them  to  call  them- 
selves by  any  name  ;  there  may  be  no  need  for  them  to 
make  any  visible  break  in  the  party.  Their  work  will 
be  to  keep  together  :  to  be  ready  for  action  any  moment, 
and  if  they  see  that  the  Unionist  cause  is  suffering  from 
slackness  in  policy,  to  force  the  pace.  The  Halsbury 
movement  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many.  But  a  week  or 
two  earlier  that  a  movement  of  LTnionists,  independent 
of  leaders  or  official  organisation,  frowned  and  sneered 
at  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  party, 
such  as  Lord  Curzon,  should  be  able  to  persist  and 
bring  into  the  fighting,  that  is  the  voting,  line  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  Peers  would  have  seemed  to  most 
people  fatuous  nonsense.  Now  they  see  this  can  be  done. 
They  realise  that  a  small  number  who  know  their  own 
mind  and  obey  their  conscience  without  palaver  can 
do  much.  One  man  who  does  what  he  is  satisfied  is- 
right,  who  fights  what  he  disapproves  and  sup- 
ports what  he  approves,  will  count  for  more  than  ten 
men  who  are  eternally  debating  whether  it  is  wiser  to 
fight  or  not  to  fight.  The  bulk  of  the  Unionist  electors- 
are  thirsting  for  this  fighting  spirit — a  new  spirit,  we 
are  sorry  to  have  to  say — and  if  they  do  not  see  it  some- 
where in  the  van  of  the  party,  they  will  fall  out,  or  at 
least  lag  behind.  Here  is  where  the  Halsbury  group — 
anv  designation  will  serve  that  shows  whom  we  mean — 
already  fills  a  definite  place.    The  Unionist  elector,  de- 
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pressed  at  the  passing  of  the  Parliamcnl  1  > i  1 1  and  the 
tame  conduct  of  his  leaders,  sees  thai  at  anj  rate 
there  is  an  active,  earnest  group,  led  by  some  oi  the 
mosl  brilliant  men  in  the  party,  who  did  not  accept  the 
Bill  tamely  and  who  arc  there  as  a  rallying-point  for 
hard-fighting  Unionists.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  programme  and  policy  as  of  spirit  and  method.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  a  statesman  and  a  consummate  debater  and 
intellectual.  The  pity  is  that  so  little  of  Ids  policy  lias 
been  carried  into  effect.  We  want  to  put  into  the  party 
the  spirit  that  can  do  it. 

To  be  a  little  more  concrete  :  there  must  be  no  non- 
sense about  the  thirty-odd  Unionist  traitor  Peers.  A 
week's  interval  has  taught  us  no  other  word  for  them, 
(bant  they  were  honest,  if  you  like,  honest  traitors; 
that  they  had  the  courage  of  their  treachery  does  not 
make  them  the  less  traitors.  A  man  who  goes  over  to 
the  enemy  during  the  battle — even  if  he  do  it  from 
great  motives  and  on  conviction — is  none  the  less  a 
traitor,  and  if  caught  has  forfeited  his  life.  These 
thirty  Peers  must  be  "executed"  as  Unionists.  By 
some  act  visible  to  all  Unionist  electors  they  must  be 
excluded.  This  purging  must  be  done.  We  cannot 
do  with  men  of  this  sort  in  our  party.  It  is  absurd  to 
be  talking  of  \  indicth  eness.  We  have  to  consider  the 
interest  of  the  party,  and  the  presence  in  the  Unionist 
forces  of  these  men  is  necessarily  demoralising.  Pace 
Mr.  Long,  they  must  go. 

As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  the  party  a  group  like  "  the 
Forwards  "  always  ready,  we  mention  the  repeal  or 
thorough  amendment  of  the  Parliment  Hill.  When  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  talk  of  this  lies 
in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  But  when  we  are,  frankly, 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Unionist  powers  that 
be,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  will  be  ready  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  We  know  the  enormous  force 
on  some  minds  of  the  thing  that  is.  In  four  years' 
time,  say,  the  Parliament  Bill  will  have  settled  down 
into  a  fact.  It  will  want  much  energy  to  disturb  it. 
It  will  be  so  much  easier  to  leave  it  alone  and  pass 
Bills  under  it.  We  shall  want  determined  men  to  see 
that  words  are  acted  upon. 

We  care  not  a  jot  for  talk  about  splitting  the  party 
and  such  nonsense.  W'e  would  save  the  party  by 
making  all  its  dry  bones  live.  Unity  purchased  by  the 
suppression  of  real  differences  is  not  strength,  but  is  a 
sham.  There  is  no  charm  in  all  being-  beaten  together. 
We  shall  successfully  attack  this  Government 
when  the  great  body  of  Unionists  throughout  the 
country  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  a  policy  of 
Thorough.  It  is  worth  severe  party  throes  to  bring 
this  new  era  to  birth. 


THE  STATE  AND  STRIKES. 

'  I  "HE  railwavmen  .have  started  on  a  mad  war  against 
■*-  society  which  cannot  be  allowed  to  succeed  ;  and 
they  do  so  with  every  moral  preliminary  point  against 
them.  They  repudiate  a  still-existing  agreement  made 
on  their  behalf  which  prevented  a  general  strike  in  1907. 
With  this  wrong  telling  heavily  against  them,  thev 
refuse  the  offer  of  the  Government,  which  was  accepted 
by  their  opponents  the  Railway  Companies,  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  their  grievances.  They 
set  the  feeling  in  the  country  against  them  absolutely  ; 
and.it  was  their  former  hero,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
told  them  the  other  day  that  a  successful  strike  without 
public  sympathy  is  impossible.  This  strike  is  not 
only  a  grave  injury  to  all  classes  of  the  community 
but  it  is  suicidal  for  labour  and  trade  unionism  itself. 
We  are  just  emerging  from  the  general  strike  of  the 
dockers  in  London,  and  if  that  experience  has  proved 
anything,  it  is  that  no  nation,  no  Government,  can  stand 
by  for  long  and  allow  starvation  and  misery  to  be  inflicted 
on  millions  of  helpless  people.  The  State  interposed  there 
within  a  week,  in  response  to  public  demand  for  inter- 
ference;  and  if  peaceable  negotiations  had  failed  the 
Government  would  have  been  driven  to  exercise  all  the 
criminal  and  military  powers  it  possesses,  and  would 
have  been  given  any  others  it  chose  to  ask  for  by  a 


public  panic-Stricken  and  desperate  in  its  situation.  So 
will  end,  we  art'  confident,  the  attempt  to  paralyse  all 
the  railway  communications  ol  the  country.  II  the  rail- 
way men  make  this  war  on  society,  they  may  reckon  on 
society  defending  itsell  ;  those  who  have  appealed  to  war 
will  have  to  abide  by  the  result. 

When  w  ar  is  declared  the  merits  of  the  case  between 
the  combatants  are  in  abeyance.  This  time,  apart  lrom 
consequences,  the  merits  seem  to  us  against  the  men. 
And  as  to  what  those  consequences  may  be,  though  their 
possibilities  oppress  the  mind,  we  must  wait  for  events 
to  develop.  Only  we  may  say  that  a  general  strike  has 
never  succeeded  anywhere.  But  we  may  look  back  on 
the  recent  London  dock  strike  and  draw  some  inferences 
from  it  as  to  what  may  happen  in  the  railway  strike. 
It  also  suggests,  we  think,  that  some  other  method  of 
intervention  by  the  State  must  be  thought  out  that  will 
supersede  the  casual  conferences  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  either  take  place  only  when  much  mischief  has 
been  done,  as  in  London,  or  when  the  combatants  are  in 
a  mad  mood  and  conference  is  futile. 

In  the  success  of  the  London  strike  there  is  little  to 
encourage  the  belief  or  fear  that  the  general  strike  can 
be  made  an  irresistible  instrument  for  accomplishing 
even  reasonable  objects.  In  a  week  there  was  as  much 
dread  in  the  minds  of  the  strikers  themselves  of  misery 
and  starvation  as  was  felt  by  the  general  community. 
Another  week  and  the  cry  of  the  public  would  have 
gone  up,  not  against  the  employers,  but  the  workmen. 
The  employers  are  in  the  background.  The  public 
imagination  is  too  weak  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  alleged  wrongs  of  classes  with  whom  they  are  not 
in  close  touch  and  class  sympathy.  Many,  smarting 
under  their  own  grievances,  which  they  have  no  means 
of  redressing,  hate  to  see  working  men  able  to  turn 
on  so  powerful  a  screw  as  the  strike.  Take  the  great 
body  of  small  tradesmen  and  clerks.  They  think 
they  have  plenty  of  grievances,  but  there  is  no  strike 
for  them  ;  and  yet  -many  tradesmen  have  suffered 
losses  or  been  ruined  by  the  London  strike.  So 
that  when  strikes  are  ordered,  especially  in  the 
transport  trade,  which  links  together  so  many  forms  of 
industrial  life,  those  who  suffer  in  their  bitterness 
turn  on  the  immediate  cause  of  their  distress.  They 
see  the  men  stop  work  ;  and  would  rather  have  them 
swallow  their  grievances  than  attempt  to  remedy  them 
by  strikes.  The  mass  of  misery  both  of  the  men 
and  the  public  accumulates  so  rapidly  that  more  than 
a  week  would  drive  society  desperate.  The  men  them- 
selves cut  off  their  own  resources  when  most  other  men 
arc  thrown  idle  perforce ;  and  the  public  have  no 
resources,  the  daily  current  of  trade  being  stopped. 
The  employers  can  better  wait,  knowing  that  the  com- 
munity w  ill  speedily  find  the  position  intolerable.  They 
suffer  no  more  distress  and  loss  in  the  meantime  than 
others  who  have  no  responsibility  for  the  disaster. 
Another  week  of  the  London  strike  and  the  best  organised 
part  of  the  State,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  w  ould  have 
had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  society.  This  must 
happen  when  such  a  strike  has  come  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  The  men  in  the  nature  of  things  come  to 
fight  not  against  the  employers,  but  against  society  ; 
and  whatever  be  the  justice  of  their  claims,  between 
their  own  hunger  and  the  hunger  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
they  are  bound  to  collapse.  Employers  may  stand  by 
and  wait  for  the  community  to  enter  the  field  in  its 
own  defence.  In  London  the  employers  acted  very 
creditably  in  not  engaging  the  services  of  strike- 
breakers. They  saved  London  from  bloodshed.  But 
if  the  strike  had  continued,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  do  what  may  be  useful  to  them  when  the  strike 
is  merely  in  some  particular  trade.  In  a  strike  aiming 
at  the  general  paralysis  of  trade  the  whole  community 
would  at  last  and  before  long  turn  itself  into  a  strike- 
breaker as  a  municipal  or  patriotic  duty. 

In  a  sense  a  general  strike,  such  as  the  London  or 
the  general  railway  strike,  is  like  a  servile  war.  The 
immense  masses  of  low-waged  and  long-houred  workmen 
demanding  improved  conditions  from  their  employers 
are  very  much  in  the  position  that  slaves  were  in  when 
society  was  based  on  servile  labour.    A  general  upheaval 
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of  labour  comes  to  be  a  war  against  the  State.  When 
the  revolt  arises  it  has  to  be  put  down  not  because  the 
masters  are  blameless,  but  because  society  must  remain 
in  stability  on  the  base  on  which  it  is  founded.  To  carry 
the  comparison  further  would  be  absurd.  The  point  we 
wish  to  emphasise  is  that  the  mass  of  free  labour  in 
pursuing  its  legitimate  object  of  improving  its  position 
by  illegitimate  means  which  paralyse  society's  activities 
places  itself  necessarily  in  the  position  of  dangerous 
revolutionaries  against  whom  society  must  fight.  Yet  it 
would  be  impossible  formally  to  take  away  the  right  to 
strike.  In  practice  the  aim  of  trade  union  leaders  has 
been  so  to  extend  organisation  that  the  operations  of  the 
strike  might  be  made  on  occasion  on  a  scale  large  enough 
practically  to  coerce  society.  We  believe  this  aim  as 
chimerical  for  the  reasons  we  have  suggested.  The 
demonstration  of  this  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  two  weeks.  It  has  shown  that  the  community 
cannot  and  will  not  bear  the  crushing  calamity  of  huge 
strikes  lasting  indefinitely  and  indefinitely  extending. 
It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the  State  can  be  excluded  from 
such  contests.  It  has  another  part  to  play  than  to 
put  down  violence  and  keep  the  ring  for  the  combatants. 

The  question  is  at  what  point  shall  it  first  intervene. 
Terms  in  the  dockers'  conflict  have  been  agreed  on 
through  the  Board  of  Trade  when  all  the  parties  to  it 
■were  at  the  point  of  desperation.  But  there  can  be  no 
finality.  The  State  cannot  fix  a  status  so  that  working 
men  shall  be  barred  from  striving  for  further  changes 
as  time  goes  on.  In  a  few  years  probably  the  present 
terms — even  if  accepted  frankly — will  be  obsolete  and 
there  will  be  new  dissatisfactions.  Assuming  that  the 
lesson  of  the  futility  of  the  general  strike  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  that  we  turn  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
desperately  to  devise  almost  any  terms  to  rescue  us 
from  its  consequences  ;  does  not  this  bring  us  to  the 
next  stage  that  there  should  be  a  tribunal  permanently 
in  session  prepared  at  any  moment  to  go  into  questions 
which  if  left  to  themselves  will  rise  into  mountains  of 
discontent?  It  is  the  terror  of  the  strike  continuing 
that  has  made  the  Board  of  Trade's  terms  in  the  dockers' 
strike  accepted.  If  this  were  not  so  what  limit 
could  there  be  to  the  men's  demands?  They  go  back 
to  work  still  unsatisfied.  But  they  know  that  for 
demands  unreasonable  under  present  conditions  the 
instrument  of  the  strike  would  break  in  their  hands. 
So  it  would  be  in  the  future  if  the  proposal  of  terms  by 
a  permanent  State  tribunal  should  not  be  what  they 
wanted,  assuming  that  all  the  conditions  were  as 
•favourable  to  fair,  frank,  sympathetic,  and  reasonable 
discussion  and  decision  as  they  were  known  to  be  last 
week  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  need  be  no  formal 
coercive  power  given  to  this  tribunal.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  and  would  be  almost  useless,  as  the  experience 
of  Australia  has  shown.  To  attempt  to  enforce  a  decree 
on  a  hundred  thousand  workmen  or  thousands  of 
employers  as  a  judgment  of  the  High  Court  is  enforced 
would  but  drive  the  trouble  into  a  new  shape.  Only 
in  the  preliminary  proceedings  such  as  the  summoning 
of  witnesses,  the  production  of  documents,  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  ascertaining  the  facts  publicly  and 
impartially,  need  there  be  resemblance  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Court  of  law.  So  much  power  the  tri- 
bunal would  have  for  getting  the  parties  before 
it  when  it  discerned,  by  complaint  or  information 
or  on  its  own  inquires,  that  labour  troubles  on  a 
large  scale  were  growing  and  approaching  a  climax. 
'Its  other  forces  would  be  moral  influence  and  the  experi- 
ence gained,  as  we  have  supposed,  of  the  terror  and 
futility  of  forcing  matters  to  the  issue  of  a  general  strike. 
Publicity  would  be  an  essential  part  of  its  proceedings. 
Some  such  tribunal  we  believe  will  have  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  consequence  of  the  present  labour  troubles. 
The  method  of  Conciliation  Boards  for  the  railways 
which  was  adopted  under  Government  pressure  in  1907, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  the  railway  strike,  has  evidently 
broken  down.  We  should  decline  to  accept  as  absolute 
truth  either  the  assertions  of  the  railway  companies  or 
their  employes  in  explanation.  But  the  fact  is  plain. 
Both  parties  appeal  to  the  public ;  and  the  public  is 


bewildered ;  because  what  has  happened  between  the1 
companies  and  the  men  has  been  done  in  secret. 
Surely  in  matters  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity it  is  an  elementary  condition  that  it  should  know 
betimes  of  growing  discontents  that  threaten  its  peace 
and  prosperity.  A  tribunal  on  the  lines  we  have 
drawn  is  so  evidently  suggested  by  present  events  that 
it  cannot  be  long  before  Parliament  will  be  asked  to 
sanction  it.  This  railway  strike  will  be  a  sharp  stimulus 
to  its  setting  up. 


FREE  TRADE   PREACHING  AND  THE 
STRIKES. 

IT  is  easy  to  make  out  quite  a  good  case  against 
the  idea  of  any  connexion  between  the  strikes 
and  Limehouse.  The  proper  way  to  set  about 
it  is  not  to  beatify  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  to  lift  the  argument  on  to  what 
is  called  the  higher  plane.  Depict  the  British 
working  man  as  a  shrewd  stolid  person  with  a  store  of 
rugged  commonsense  (the  epithet  is  meaningless  but 
picturesque).  Ridicule  the  idea  that  he  can  be  led  away 
like  a  Paris  ouvrier  by  some  feat  of  oratory,  and  insist 
on  the  genuine  hardships  of  his  lot.  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  would  no  doubt  be  clever  enough  to  take  this 
sort  of  line  if  ever  he  were  called  upon  to  explain  away 
some  peculiarly  provocative  utterance  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  Radical 
journalist  may  hit  upon  it.  Accordingly  we  desire  to 
give  warning  that  this  kind  of  argument  proves  far  too 
much.  For  consider  its  implications.  We  have  had  a 
Radical  Ministry  in  office  for  close  on  six  years.  During 
that  time  Ministers  have  had  every  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  quality.  In  the  sphere  of  social  reform  they 
have  done  something  and  talked  a  great  deal.  If, 
then,  we  assume  that  Ministerial  speeches  and  action 
have  not  contributed  at  all  to  bring  about  the  present 
condition  of  economic  anarchy  we  are  committed  to  the 
view  that  for  the  last  six  years  the  Government  has  had 
no  influence  upon  public  thought  ! 

We  only  wish  that  there  were  good  grounds  for 
this  theory.  The  country  would  be  much  better 
oft"  if  it  had  ignored  its  politicians  of  late.  But 
unhappily  the  official  interpretation  of  the  economic 
facts  of  our  time  has  been  popularised.  Once  under- 
stood it  was  bound  to  produce  unrest.  In  season 
and  out  of  season  Ministers  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task  of  "killing"  the  Tariff  Reform  movement. 
And  what  has  been  the  burden  of  their  argument? 
Surely  that  Britain  has  never  known  such  prosperity, 
that  the  figures  of  international  trade  show  a  simply 
amazing  advance,  that  trade  is  booming,  and  that  the 
national  wealth  continues  to  increase  at  a  rate  which 
leaves  even  the  pertinacious  German  far  behind.  All 
this  has  been  set  out  in  statistical  tables,  whose  lesson 
has  been  driven  home  by  the  aid  of  every  oratorical 
device,  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 

WTe  are  not  now  concerned  to  investigate  the  validity 
of  these  arguments.  As  a  guard  against  misrepresen- 
tation, we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  the 
premises  justify  the  glowing  conclusions  derived  from 
them.  But  the  point  to  note  is  that,  whatever  their  merits, 
these  are  the  arguments  which  have  been  rammed 
down  the  throat  of  the  working  man  from  every  Free 
Trade  platform  in  the  country.  What  must  he  make 
of  it  all?  He  is  assured  that  Britain  is  making  money 
as  fast  as  she  can,  but  where  does  all  the  money  go? 
Not  to  the  wage-earner.  Wages  have  been  about 
stationarv  since  the  century  opened.  Not  to  the  con- 
sumer. General  prices  have  been  rising  steadily  for 
some  years  past.  So  good  a  free  trader  as  Mr.  Chiozza 
Monev  estimates  that  the  cost  of  living  in  London 
increased  nine  per  cent,  between  1900  and  1908,  wages 
meanwhile  remaining  unchanged.  The  money  must 
thus  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  employer ;  and  as  the 
smalf  man  is  gradually  disappearing,  it  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  large  employer.  We  know  what  the  large 
emplover  does  with  his  gains.  He  contributes  a  small 
percentage  to  the  Radical  party  funds,  and  invests  the 
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rest  abroad.  The  continued  supply  of  British  capital 
for  foreign  investment  is,  indeed,  repeatedly  referred  to 
bv  otlieial  apologists  as  further  evidence  ol  Britain's 

prosperity.  To  sum  up,  the  country  has  become  a 
channel  through  which  gold  Hows  to  be  redistributed 
again  over  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  orthodox  economists,  if  any  still  survive,  would 
regard  this  process  with  peculiar  satisfaction.  Western 
Canada  wants  a  railway  ;  British  industry  supplies  her 
with  the  capital  required.  W  hat  more  beautiful  illus- 
tration could  be  wished  of  the  certain  and  beneficent 
operation  of  economic  laws?  But  the  working  man 
cannot  look  at  the  process  in  this  light.  He  is  not 
sufficiently  remote.  He  actually  presumes  to  be  selfish. 
He  perceives  that  he  is  toiling  and  moiling,  and  that 
the  results  of  his  efforts  go  elsewhere.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  object,  and  should  turn  in 
disgust  to  such  comforts  as  are  offered  by  the  extreme 
Socialists?  The  respectable  man  probably  hesitates  at 
first  at  the  idea  of  violent  procedure.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, a  Minister  is  at  his  hand  to  overcome  his  reluctance. 
Did  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  say  at  Limehouse 
that  landlords  were  too  idle  even  to  gather  in  the  wealth 
that  streamed  towards  them?  Did  he  not  describe  their 
methods  as  blackmail?  And  has  he  not  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  the  misery  of  the  poor,  and  the  desperate 
need  of  some  scheme  of  alleviation,  if  not  of  cure? 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  situation  as  it  must  appear 
to  a  labourer  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  neo-Radical 
principles.  On  the  one  hand  he  has  been  taught  to 
believe  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  quite  heartless 
lazy  people  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  impressed  upon  him  that  the  country 
is  piling  million  upon  million  thanks  to  Free  Trade.  His 
problem  is  to  divert  to  himself  a  fair  share  of  this  profit. 
Naturally  his  first  thought  is  of  economic  legislation. 
That  path,  however,  is  hopelessly  blocked.  If  Ministers 
believe  even  one-tenth  of  what  they  say  it  is  incredible 
that  they  should  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  mitigating 
the  results  of  unchecked  Cobdenism.  But  what  about 
the  other  side?  There,  too,  is  no  hope.  His  official 
mentors  have  taught  the  labourer  that  Tariff  Reform  is 
simply  a  device  for  increasing  the  price  of  food. 
Accordingly  neither  party  can  be  of  any  use  and  consti- 
tutional agitation  would  be  futile.  There  remains  only 
one  possibility,  that  of  an  appeal  to  anarchy. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  present  situation  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  arguments  of  Ministerial  firebrands. 
They  have  told  the  working  man  so  often  that  the  rich 
are  becoming  richer  without  even  deserving  to  be  rich 
that  the  working  man  has  begun  to  believe  them.  Now 
that  the  crisis  has  actually  arisen,  Ministers  whine  round 
the  feet  of  peaceable  citizens  craving  their  support  in  the 
endeavour  to  maintain  order.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
understand  why  we  should  relieve  the  Government  of 
any  of  the  responsibility  for  its  own  misconduct.  It  is 
not  as  though  all  this  mischief  had  been  done  in  a  fit 
of  honest  democratic  enthusiasm.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  was  all  a  piece  of  political  calculation.  The 
country  was  prosperous,  and  its  prosperity  was 
deliberately  used  as  an  argument  against  Tariff  Reform. 
The  device  was  just  as  dishonest,  though  it  was  not  at 
first  so  successful,  as  the  dearer-food  swindle.  But 
now  that  the  dearer-food  swindle  is  dying,  the  prosperity 
device  is  having  unexpected  results.  The  working 
classes  are  demanding  their  share  from  a  Ministry 
whose  pledges  make  it  unable  to  grant  the  demand.  It 
is  now  the  Government's  business  to  overcome  the 
monster  it  has  created. 

As  to  the  future,  society  is  not  going  to  be  dissolved 
this  week.  The  unrest  in  the  labour  world  will  die 
down  again,  though  lives  may  be  lost  in  the  process 
of  suppressing  it.  But  when  we  come  to  review  the 
whole  matter  let  us  not  give  honour  where  no  honour 
is  due.  Let  us  not  praise  Mr.  Churchill  for  his  bold 
front  against  the  forces  of  disorder.  Let  us  waste  no 
eulogies  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  his  kind  but  weighty 
words  of  warning  to  misguided  men.  On  the  contrarv, 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  George  have  made  this  outbreak  inevitable, 
lhey  have  treated  labour  just  as  they  treated  the  King. 


The)  have  placet!  it  in  a  position  where  it  had  lo  choose 
between  humiliation  and  violence.  After  violence  has 
been  shown  to  be  futile  it  should  be  the  business  of 
Unionism  to  point  out  what  legislation  <  an  hope  to 
achieve  ;  and  our  firsl  step  must  be  to  insist  that  it  is 
Cobdenism,  and  Cobdenism  alone,  which  diverts  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  nation  into  ridiculously  few  hands, 
and  while  creating  a  suggestion  of  prosperity  that 
stimulates  a  rise  in  general  prices,  is,  nevertheless, 
powerless  to  bring  about  even  a  commensurate  rise  in 
wages,  to  say  nothing  of  a  real  improvement  in  the 
position  of  the  artisan. 


THE  BISHOPS  IN  POLITICS. 

THE  Bishops'  vote  of  last  week  makes  it  easy  to 
understand,  and  to  sympathise  with,  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury's  seemingly  paradoxical  attitude  towards  them. 
It  always  seemed  something  of  a  rather  perverse  pose 
that  this  champion  of  the  Church— a  High  Churchman 
to  whom  bishops  were  of  a  Church's  esse — should  never 
refer  to  the  bishops  in  the  Lords  without  an  arriere 
pensee  of  suspicion,  if  not  even  dislike.  The  bishops 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  merely  political  and  party 
standards  ;  they  at  any  rate  are  very  insistent  that  they 
shall  not.  They  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of  claim- 
ing to  be  above  party  and  indifferent  to  political  con- 
siderations. That  is,  most  of  them  do.  A  few  confess 
frankly  to  strong  party  bias,  and  make  no  scruple  of 
voting  accordingly.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford  is  an 
unblushing  Radical ;  Bishop  King  of  Lincoln  (God  rest 
his  soul)  was  an  unblushing  Tory.  And  may  not  a 
bishop  have  his  politics  like  other  men?  Is  he  not  a 
citizen  as  well  at,s  a  bishop?  Certainly;  he  has  as 
much  right  to  his  political  views  as  anybody  else.  It 
is  not  the  English  way  to  make  a  priest  cease  to  be 
either  an  Englishman  or- a  man.  He  must  not  let  his 
politics  affect  his  w:ork  as  a  bishop  or  intrude  into 
the  pulpit.  But  in  political  matters  he  has  as  much  right 
to  be  a  politician  as  a  layman.  So  far  we  respect 
bishops  like  Dr.  Percival  and  Dr.  Gore  who  frankly 
voted  for  the  Parliament  Bill  because  as  good  Radicals 
they  liked  it.  Just  as  we  respect  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  who  straightforwardly  voted 
against  the  Bill.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  Radical  bishop  has  nearly 
always  to  be  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  bishop ;  we  must  leave  his  episcopal 
conscience  to  square  with  his  political  conscience  as 
best  he  may.  But,  having  done  that,  his  position  iss 
at  any  rate,  intelligible  and  straight.  Had  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  for  instance,  voted  frankly  as  a  Radical 
or  a  Socialist,  and  not  claimed  to  be  voting  for  the 
Bill  from  no  idea  of  supporting  it,  we  should  have 
liked  his  performance  a  great  deal  better.  There  is.  this 
difference  between  your  Radical  bishop  and  your 
Conservative  bishop — in  the  bulk — the  Radical  never 
forgets  his  politics,  and  always  backs  his  party,  to 
the  extent,  as  it  seems  at  any  rate  to  the  onlooker, 
of  often  preferring  his  party  to  his  Church, 
when  their  claims  conflict ;  the  Conservative,  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever  he  can,  votes  on  the 
Radical  side,  and  is  punctilious  to  do  nothing  for 
his  own  party.  He  takes  pains  to  dissociate  himself 
from  any  Conservative  gathering,  and  ostentatiously 
ignores  Conservative  counsels.  He  is  always  for  com- 
promise, for  trimming,  for  giving  in.  He  is  always 
ready  to  give  up  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  of  the 
Church's  rights,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  to  recede 
from  the  Church's  standpoint.  It  seems  unnatural  that 
a  bishop  should  ignore  the  only  party  to  which  he  can 
look  for  support  against  attacks  on  the  Church,  and 
always  be  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  the  party  that  is 
intent  to  attack  it.  Apparently  the  Unionist  bishops  think 
they  can  always  count  on  the  Conservatives  ;  therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  flout  them  if  by  so  doing  they  can  buy  off 
for  the  moment  Radical  hostility.  There  is  no  doubt 
they  are  honestly  anxious  not  to  alienate  any  of  their 
flock  by  their  politics,  and  that  they  are  terribly  afraid 
of  being  identified  with  "  privilege",  of  being  thought 
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to  sympathise  with  the  rich  as  against  the  poor.  But 
do  they  not  know  their  own  minds?  If  they  know  that 
they  are  careful  for  the  best  interests  of  the  poor,  and 
are  not  the  hangcrs-on  of  any  class,  what  can  it  matter  to 
them  what  others  think?  There  is  no  need  to  prove 
their  independence  by  periodic  Radical  displays.  The 
bishops  think  that  they  are  showing  their  superiority 
to  party ;  they  are  in  fact  showing  their  inferiority 
to  principle — we  mean,  of  course,  political  principle. 
It  is  unpleasant  enough  to  a  Churchman  to  confess  it, 
but  it  is  true  that  the  bishops  have  not  a  good  reputation 
as  politicians.  That  they  have  not  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  party  bias.  It  is  rather  that  none  of  the  lay 
peers  knows  where  he  is  with  them. 

The  episcopal  vote  on  the  Parliament  Bill  will  not 
improve    that   reputation.      No   doubt    the  Unionist 
bishops  who  voted  with  the  Government  are  applauded 
by  Radicals  for  so  nobly  sacrificing — sacrificing  what  ? — 
shall  we  say,  their  convictions  to  the  good  of  the  people, 
or  their  political  preferences  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  or  their  party  to  the  purity  of  the  order  of 
peers  !    Radicals  and  Nonconformists  will  praise  the 
bishops  because  they  served  their  political  turn  ;  but  they 
will  none  the  less  on  the  first  chance  attack  the  Church  of 
which  these  men  are  the  divinely  ordained  officers. 
Episcopal  opportunism  will  avail  little  in  that  day.  An 
enemy's  praise  is  suspect.    We  do  not  know  who  else 
will  praise  the  bishop*.  What  have  they  done  ?  What  is 
the  bare  fact?    They  have  done  all  in  their  ipower  to  get 
a   Bill   passed  which  they  believe   to  be  wrong  and 
injurious  to  their  country,  and  which  will  enable  the 
Church,  first  in  Wales,  to  be  disestablished,  Church 
schools  to  be  destroyed,  and  undenominational  religious 
teaching  established.    Whatever  the  episcopal  motives, 
this    requires    explanation.      The    bishops    knew  it 
very  well,  for  they  explained  and  protested  much.  And 
it  sounded  very  much  as  if  they  were  excusing  them- 
selves.   After  all,  it  made  no  difference  ;  the  Bill  must 
pass  :  they  could  not  stop  it,  so  they  might  as  well  vote 
for  it  and  gain  some  other  end.    Nice  teaching  this  ;  that 
you  may  assist  in  the  perpetration  of  a  wrong  if  you  are 
not  able  to  prevent  that  wrong.    That  was  the  thinnest 
excuse.    Then  they  were  shut  up  to  a  choice  of  evils. 
It  was  not  a  choice  of  evils.    They  were  free  to  oppose 
the  Bill  they  disapproved  ;  there  was  no  evil  in  that. 
Assume,  even,  that  they  had  to  choose  between  voting 
with  the  Government  and  the  flooding  of  the  House  with 
•illegitimate  peers.    They  ought  to  have  chosen  the  evil 
for  which  they  had  no  moral  responsibility.     If  the 
peers  were  made,  it  would  not  be  their  fault.  They 
should  have  chosen  the  plain  path  and  opposed  the  Bill 
they  disapproved.    Then  they  pleaded  the  urgency  of 
saving  the  King  and  the  country  the  ignominy  of  the 
peers  being  made.    What  moral  teaching  is  this  !  Had 
not  the  King  consented  and  promised?    Had  not  the 
Government  resolved  ?    Do  the  bishops  really  hold  that 
he  who  purports  to  do  something  ignominious  is  relieved 
from  alllgnominy  because  an  accident  prevents  him  from 
doing  it  ?    Morally  both  the  King  (whatever  his  respon- 
sibility may  be)  and  the  Government  had  already  done 
this  thing.    We  could  understand  a  mere  man  of  the 
world  making  this  distinction  ;  but  it  is  something  of  a 
shock  to  find  a  Christian  bishop  doing  it.    The  thing 
not  being  actually  done  might  make  a  practical  differ- 
ence in  remote  parts  where  the  truth  might  never  be 
known  ;  'but  none  morally.     Finally  we  were  told  that 
they  did  this  to  avert  a  greater  evil.    Put  plainly,  they 
did  evil  that  good  might  come.     No  one  will  say  it  is 
not  an  evil  to  vote  for  a  Bill  you  utterly  disapprove. 
Were  any  Sunday  school  child  to  propose  to  any  bishop 
to  do  something  wrong  to  prevent  another  wrong,  that 
good  might  come,  he  would  be  solemnly  rebuked  and 
very  likely  told  "  that  is  what  Roman  Catholics  teach  ". 
Anyway  none  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Unionist  peers 
palavered  with  his  conscience,   but  ever}'  one  voted 
straight  against  the  Bill  he  disapproved. 

To  all  English  Churchmen  the  bishops'  vote  and 
speech  on  that  day  must  be  a  lasting  regret  ;  it  will 
do  no  good  to  the  Church  ;  it  will  give  the  enemy.  Papist 
or  Nonconformist,  much  opportunity  to  blaspheme  ;  and 


will  make  Churchmen's  position  more  difficult  every 
way.  Had  it  been  a  matter  of  voting  against  the 
party  because  of  honest  approval  of  a  Radical  Bill  the 
Unionist  bishop  who  did  that  would  have  our  full 
respect.  But  the  bishops  have  flouted  the  party  on 
grounds  that  we  cannot  call  conscientious.  We  will 
allow  as  we  wish  to  believe  that  they  thought  they 
were  doing  what  was  right.  But  men  whose  judgment 
could  be  so  easily  and  utterly  obfuscated  cannot  be  fit 
to  serve  in  a  body  exercising  great  powers  as  to  both 
Church  and  State.  True,  the  House  of  Lords  have  not 
these  powers  now  ;  so  the  bishops  may  remain  there. 
But  when  the  House  is  remade  and  its  powers  restored, 
will  it  contain  a  single  one  of  them  all?  The  pity  is 
they  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  show  reason  why 
it  should.  The  Unionist  party  is  not,  as  were  the 
Tories,  a  party  of  Churchmen.  It  is  idle  and  unreason- 
able to  expect  those  Unionists  who  are  not  Churchmen 
to  fight  against  disestablishment  when  bishops  of  the 
established  Church  not  only  do  not  throw  weight  on  the 
side  of  the  party  that  has  always  defended  the  Church, 
but  vote  with  the  party  that  has  always  attacked  it. 
Churchmen  will,  we  hope,  always  spend  themselves  for 
their  Church — bishops  are  but  momentary  links  in  a 
chain — but  whether  the  Unionist  party  will  is  a  very 
diffe'rent  question. 


THE  CITY. 

OWING  to  the  sold-out  condition  of  the  home 
railway  market  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
able  to  regard  the  threatened  paralysis  of  the  country's 
trade  with  comparative  equanimity.  When  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  railway  strike  became  apparent  stocks 
were  marked  down  automatically  by  jobbers,  and  it 
happened  that  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  recently 
declared  dividends  were  deducted.  The  result  was  that 
quotations  reached  a  level  which  had  irresistible  attrac- 
tion for  bargain-hunters  despite  labour  disturbances, 
and  a  general  recovery  set  in.  Members  were  more 
concerned  about  rumours  of  impending  failures,  and 
were  relieved  that  the  settlement  produced  only 
three  unimportant  defaults — two  in  the  American  market 
and  one  in  the  miscellaneous  department.  It  is  under- 
stood that  a  few  weak  accounts  have  been  patched  up 
and  that  a  certain  amount  of  stock  is  therefore  over- 
hanging the  markets.  Some  liquidation  was  in  progress 
in  the  home  railway  section  while  prices  were  recover- 
ing, but  it  had  very  little  effect  until  it  became  known 
that  the  conference  on  the  labour  situation  had  been 
unsuccessful.  It  is  now  realised  that  traffic  must  suffer 
whatever  ithe  issue.  Fortunately  the  technical 
condition  of  the  home  railway  market  is  sound  -r 
there  are  no  large  speculative  accounts  to  be  thrown 
over  and  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  real  holders  of 
stock  to  sell  is  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  absence  of 
demand  and  the  obvious  foolishness  of  offering  stock 
in  a  stagnant  market.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  serious 
demand  will  arise  while  present  conditions  obtain. 

While  Consols  and  home  rails  have  maintained  a 
relatively  firm  front,  the  American  market  and  Canadian 
Pacifies  have  been  subject  to  heavy  forced  realisations. 
The  slump  in  Canadian  Pacifies  extended  to  five  points 
in  a  single  day  and  was  attributed  mainly  to  a  serious 
failure  in  Berlin,  although  the  rumours  in  this  respect 
still  lack  official  corroboration.  A  good  deal  of  the 
selling  undoubtedly  came  from  New  York,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  some  liquidation  was  induced  by 
disappointment  that  the  dividend  statement  contained 
no  reference  to  the  rumoured  new  issue  of  stock,  which 
would  provide  a  bonus  to  present  stockholders.  This 
expectation  was  unreasonable,  as  such  announcements 
are  never  made  with  the  preliminary  report  of  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  figures  show  expansion  in  every 
department  of  Canadian  Pacific  business.  The  net 
revenue  balance  at  30  June  was  $27,807,100,  exclusive  of 
interest  on  proceeds  of  land  sales  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  revenue  amounting  to  $6,602,000.  After  pay- 
ment of  the  10  per  cent,  dividend  there  remains  a 
surplus  of  $11,873,000  apart  from  the  last-mentioned 
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item  <>i  revenue,  and,  in  spite  of  reports  of  crop  dis- 
appointments, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  harvest  will 
provide  a  further  increase  in  t rallies.  Holders  of 
Grand  Trunk  securities  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
report,  which  shows  that  a  gross  increase  ol  about 

.240,000  has  been  practically  swallowed  up  by  higher 
expenses  and  capital  charges.  Current  traffics,  how- 
ever, are  excellent,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  gross  receipts  should  he  saved  in  the  net,  which 
suggests  that  the  outlook  lor  tin-  third  preference  stock 
is  encouraging. 

The  slump  in  Americans  is  responsible  lor  two  failures 
already  mentioned,  but  luckily  the  open  account  on  this 
side  was  small.  Apparently  the  support  of  the  big- 
interests  in  W  all  Street  has  been  entirely  withdrawn 
•and  some  large  bull  positions  built  up  on  insecure 
credit  have  been  thrown  on  the  market.  Unfavour- 
able crop  reports  and  unsatisfactory  trade  advices  have 
checked  public  interest  in  stocks,  and  the  present  senti- 
ment is  so  pessimistic  that  dealers  are  prophesying 
dulness  until  after  the  Presidential  election,  which  is 
looking  a  very  long  way  ahead. 

The  mining  and  miscellaneous  markets  are  still 
devoid  of  interest.  Perhaps  a  little  more  passive  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  rubbers,  but  it  has  not  yet  led 
to  active  buying,  while  oil  shares  continue  their  down- 
ward course,  further  liquidation  having  been  induced 
by  curtailment  of  carry-over  facilities  lor  one  or  two 
firms  of  brokers. 

CAST-IRON  CONDUCTORS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

THEY  tell  us  an  iron  will  is  a  very  fine  thing.  To 
move  a  mountain  or  catch  a  flea  this  mysterious 
implement  is  somehow  put  into  operation  and  the  trick 
is  done.  A  great  general  rules  his  forces  by  his  will. 
A  Parliamentary  leader  drives  recalcitrant  members  into 
the  right  lobby  by  his  will,  if  he  has  it.  Napoleon,  they 
say,  controlled  all  France  by  his  will.  I  have  long  had 
doubts.  Napoleon  never  had  to  get  an  obstinate 
donkey  out  of  the  way  of  an  express  train,  for  there  were 
no  express  trains  ;  but  had  the  task  confronted  him  I 
doubt  whether  the  iron  will  that  conquered  France  would 
have  moved  the  donkey.  Nay,  I  do  not  doubt  :  I  am 
certain  it  would  not.  And  since  men  are  a  great  deal 
more  stupid  and  more  obstinate  than  donkeys  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  by  an  iron  will  alone  that  Napoleon  ruled  the 
French.  The  iron  will  only  served  to  rule  himself,  to 
keep  him  hard  and  incessantly  at  the  working  out  of  his 
great  idea,  the  idea  of  convincing  men  that  he  was  the 
ablest  amongst  them,  that  by  following  him  they  did 
best  for  themselves.  A  political  boss  does  the  same  : 
there  is  no  iron  will  involved  ;  merely  he  shows  his  fol- 
lowers that  they  all  gain  by  going  with  him.  And  the 
same  rule  holds  true  in  the  case  of  band-conductors.  A 
military  conductor  can  get  his  way  because  the  men 
under  him  are  punished  unless  they  obey  him  ;  an  opera 
or  concert  conductor  may  get  his  way  because  he 
can  throw  out  of  employment  the  men  who  do  not 
obey  him.  But  the  true-born  conductor,  either  military 
or  civil,  gets  his  way  and  fine  results  when  his  bands- 
men know  that  by  paying  close  attention  to  him  and 
putting  their  backs  into  their  work  they  help  to  secure 
performances  of  which  they  may  all  justly  feel  proud. 

When  Nikisch  first  came  here  many  years  ago  we 
were  told  how  on  the  Continent  he  was  wont  to  mag- 
netise his  men  and  make  them  insensibly  yield  to  his 
w  ill.  It  is  likely  enough  they  did  yield  :  they  would 
have  been  dismissed  if  they  had  not ;  but  the  magnetism 
did  not  in  the  least  work  in  England.  The  men  simply 
paid  no  attention  to  it  :  there  might  as  well  have  been 
no  magnetism  at  all ;  'twas  in  vain  Nikisch  essayed  to 
fix  them  with  the  glittering  eye  of  which  we  had  read  so 
much  too  much  :  the  inhuman  rascals  refused  to  be 
fixed  ;  the  performances  were  poor  and  someone  must 
have  lost  a  fair  sum  of  money  over  the  concerts.  See 
what  happened  when  Nikisch  returned  not  as  master 
but  as  servant  of  the  orchestra.  The  Svmphony 
Orchestra  engaged  him  :  the  glittering  eye  nonsense  and 


the  iron  w  ill  nonsense  were  dropped  ;  and  at  once  artistic 
results  were  got.  One  might  disapprove  ol  main 
things  he  did,  and  especially  of  his  affected  readings, 
but  he  gained  the  effects  he  wanted  and  gained  them  in 
a  legitimate  manner,  through  the  faith  the  men  had  in 
him.  I  can  hardly  imagine  an  artist  like  Mr.  James, 
the  chairman  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  being 
compelled  to  do  this  or  that  by  a  glittering  eye  ;  I  can- 
not imagine  at  all  that  he  will  not  respond  when  an 
appeal  is  made  to  him  on  artistic  grounds.  The  case  of 
Nikisch  is  noteworthy  ;  for,  with  all  his  defects,  in  these 
later  days  he  has  always  drawn  from  the  orchestra  a 
free,  full,  rich  tone. 

Turn  we  to  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  the  tone  throughout  Tschaikowsky 's 
fifth  symphony  was  atrocious.  There  we  had  as  fine  a 
set  of  players  as  can  be  found  in  the  world  ;  they  sawed 
or  blew  away  for  all  they  were  worth  ;  they  followed 
every  movement  of  the  conductor's  stick  with  rigid 
fidelity  ;  the  conductor  could  not  say  that  every  wish 
he  expressed  by  his  stick  had  not  been  carried  out ;  yet 
the  result  was  abominable,  damnable.  The  brass  was 
hard — the  tone  hurt  the  ear  ;  the  wood-wind  was  for  the 
most  part  somehow  wiry ;  the  strings  were  monotonous 
and  colourless.  If  anyone  asks  why  there  should  be  so 
terrible  a  falling-off  in  the  most  essential  quality  of  fine 
orchestral  playing,  I  refer  him  to  the  end  of  my  article 
of  last  week.  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood's  passion  for  military 
discipline,  accuracy  and  precision  of  movement  has 
robbed  one  of  the  best  bands  that  ever  existed  of  all  its 
freedom,  life  and  colour.  Such  tone  quality  is  not 
worth  going  a  yard  to  hear,  and  people  will  soon  tire 
of  going  to  hear  it.  I  do  not  mean  by  any  means 
utterly  to  condemn  the  Promenade  Concerts  ;  but,  I  say, 
the  essential  quality  of  fine  orchestral  playing,  the 
fundamental  quality  without  which  all  other  good 
qualities  count  for  little,  is  beautiful,  free  tone ;  and 
that  Sir  Henry  seems  determined  to  deny  us.  His  men 
are  not  permitted  to  be  artists  collaborating  willingly 
and  joyfully  with  him  to  give  noble  performances  :  ap- 
parently he  wants  to  convert  them  into  mechanical 
figures,  musical  marionettes,  with  him  to  pull  the 
strings.  He  will  not  let  his  personality  display  itself 
through  the  music,  but  must  needs  be  forcing  us  all  the 
time  to  see  that  there  is  a  personality  by  its  effect  upon 
the  orchestra.  And  the  result  is  lamentable.  None 
can  lament  it  more  bitterly  than  I  do ;  for  I  remember 
that  this  Review  stuck  up  for  Sir  Henry  years  ago  when 
he  was  pooh-poohed  by  many  as  a  mere  Englishman  of 
whom  nothing  could  reasonably  be  expected.  He  be- 
came a  great  conductor  and  won  a  reputation  ;  and  now 
he  is  becoming  a  simple  martinet  and  seems  likely  to 
lose  the  reputation.  It  is  pitiable  that  short-sighted 
self-will  and  vanity  should  lead  a  great  artist  on  to  such 
mistakes.  The  loss  is  ours — it  is  rarely  possible  now 
to  listen  to  Sir  Henry's  conducting  without  actual  annoy- 
ance. 

Another  artistic  failure  is  that  of  the  concerts  them- 
selves. They  have  failed  in  what  was  expected  of 
them.  For  a  long  time  the  Press  and  public  were 
asked  to  support  them  on  artistic  grounds  :  we  thought 
that,  once  prosperously  established,  they  would  go  on 
to  better  and  better  things  and,  above  all,  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  lor  English  music.  Alas  !  thev 
are  become  a  trade-concern  run  apparently  only  for 
profit.  English  music  may  go  hang  :  no  Englishman 
need  apply.  Any  Max  Reger,  Ravel  or  other  foreign 
Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  is  given  an  ample  chance;  but 
for  our  own  men  a  scanty  performance  or  two  in  a 
series  of  some  seventy  concerts  must  suffice.  As  I 
complained  last  week,  apart  from  the  claims  of  English 
music,  little  that  is  new  is  to  be  tried  :  the  management 
seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  sell  only  the  goods 
that  went  well  in  previous  seasons.  And  though  one 
can  never  tire  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  surely  we  have 
had  enough  of  "  Casse  Noisette  "  suites  and  the  like  ! 
At  one  time  I  used  to  drop  into  the  Proms,  of  an  evening, 
sit  down,  light  my  pipe,  and  then  look  at  the  pro- 
gramme, confident  of  an  hour  or  two's  enjoyment  :  now 
I  look  at  the  programme  before  I  think  of  starting  for 
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the  hall,  and  so  far  there  has  been  little  to  induce  me 
to  start. 

Certainlv  there  was  nothing  on  Wednesday  night. 
Maurice  Ravel,  a  middle-aged  young  Frenchman,  is 
evidently  an  industrious  person,  and  just  as  evidently  he 
is  completely  destitute  of  genius.  His  pavane — a  sort 
of  funeral  lament — is  neither  here  nor  there  :  Ravel  or 
anyone  else  might  have  written  it.  Had  the  com- 
poser's name  been  Smith  or  Jones  Sir  Henry  would 
never  have  placed  the  piece  on  a  Promenade  pro- 
gramme. Orchestral  colour  will  never  serve  instead 
cf  true  melody  ;  faked  melodies  with  no  underlying  idea 
or  emotion  will  never  serve  at  all ;  and  faked  melodies- 
melodies  that  are  really  no  melodies — with  dashes  of 
modern  Debussy-like  orchestral  colour  make  up  the 
whole  of  this  pavane.  All  this  modern  French  music  is 
really  ear-tickling  drawing-room  music  done  on  a  scale 
larger  than  it  will  stand.  A  little  bit  of  titillation  of  the 
ear  is  very  well  in  a  drawing-room  ;  three  minutes  of  it 
in  the  course  of  an  evening  are  quite  pleasant ;  but  half- 
an-hour  of  it  with  a  big  band  and  a  conductor  sweating 
over  it — that  is  too  much  :  it  is  crushing  the  butterfly 
under  a  steam-hammer.  Immediately  after  the  pavane 
we  had  two  dances  of  Debussy.  The  notion  in  arrang- 
ing matters  thus  may  have  been  to  show  how  widely 
different  Ravel  is  from  Debussy  ;  but  the  result  was  to 
sicken  one  with  French  music.  About  the  next  item, 
Strauss'  "  Don  Juan  ",  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  I 
have  not  said  before;  and  Tschaikowsky's  fifth  sym- 
phony I  discussed  in  detail  a  while  back.  Sir  Henry 
Wood's  readings  were  violent — in  the  case  of  the 
symphony  murderous.  I  never  heard  music  so  com- 
pletely distorted,  twisted  out  of  all  semblance  to  genuine 
music  :  it  seemed  as  though  the  tempo  was  altered  every 
half-bar  ;  the  brass  blared  and  drowned  the  strings  ;  and 
the  thing  was  made  a  worry  that  got  on  one's  nerves. 

A  good  deal  ought  in  fairness  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  French  music  if 
only  English  music  were  represented  ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  were  moments  when  Sir  Henry  pulled  off 
exquisite  or  dainty  or  powerful  effects.  "  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  unfair  and  have  every  desire  to  see  the 
Promenades  prosperous  as  well  as  artistic  ;  I  want  to 
see  Sir  Henry  applauded  of  the  multitude  as  well  as 
approved  by  artists.  The  whole  grievance  is  that  at 
Queen's  Hall,  as  at  Covent  Garden,  art  is  being  allowed 
to  go  hang  in  favour  of  business ;  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  with  a  curious  obstinate  idea  of  impressing  the 
multitude,  is  drilling  his  men  with  a  military  rigour  to 
get  superfluous  and  utterly  inartistic  sensational  effects. 
A  conductor  who  trusts  to  his  iron  will  instead  of  his  art 
and  his  persuasiveness  is  bound  to  become  a  cast-iron 
conductor ;  and  that  is  what  Sir  Henry  is  be- 
coming. He  has  done  magnificent  things  in'  the  past, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  after  giving  the 
matter  a  little  consideration,  he  should  not  do  magnifi- 
cent things  again.  As  he  goes  at  present  his  conduct- 
ing is  deteriorating,  losing  its  most  splendid  qualities  ; 
and  as  the  Proms,  are  going,  their  sameness  bids  fair 
to  lose  them  their  popularity. 


RODIN'S  IDEAS  ON  ART. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 
■\J  O  epoch  seems  to  have  taken  so  much  interest  in 
*■  "  artists  as  our  own.  Never  were  sculptors, 
painters,  musicians,  poets,  and  even  the  inferior 
varieties  of  the  artist  in  words  so  much  talked  about, 
looked  up  to,  made  up  to,  cajoled,  caressed  and  spoilt 
as  they  are  nowadays.  They  still  complain  of  being 
unknown  and  unpaid,  but  their  real  subject  of  complaint 
ought  to  be  that  the  flattery  of  the  world  creates  dangers 
for  them  which  their  ancestors  could  never  have  fore- 
seen, the  danger  above  all  of  thinking  less  about  the 
beautiful  and  a  great  deal  too  much  about  talk  on  the 
beautiful. 

The  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  all  its  airs  and  admiring 
attitudes  our  age  is  not  an  artistic  age.  The  universally 
recognised  scarcity  of  works  of  the  first  order  proves  it 


only  too  conclusively.  A  great  many  of  even  the  most 
sincere  admirers  of  artists  feel  more  or  less  consciously 
that  truly  great  art  is  too  much  for  them  ;  they  have  lost 
the  old  secret  of  taking  in  beauty  with  simplicity  but 
also  with  infallibility.  They  know  they  make  mistakes 
and  frequently  praise  the  wrong  thing  ;  the  experience 
makes  them  diffident  and  causes  them  to  adhere  more 
narrowly  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  the  natural 
interpreters  of  beauty.  Hence  the  place — unheard  of 
in  the  great  classical  ages — of  the  artist  as  an  intellec- 
tual guide,  and  the  danger  for  the  artist  of  being  more 
of  a  critic  than  of  a  creator. 

We  can  never  blind  ourselves  entirely  even  to  the 
delusions  which  we  seem  to  fondle  and  cherish  the  most. 
While  we  go  into  raptures  over  talent  and  power  of 
every  description  we  know  that  our  enthusiasm  is  not 
perfectly  genuine,  and  that  we  ought  to  confess  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  to  insincerity,  if  a  strong  though  not 
very  comfortable  consciousness  of  true  longing  for  what 
we  do  not  really  possess  did  not  help  us  to  preserve 
our  self-respect  while  feebly  or  volubly  indulging  in 
artificial  appreciation.  We  know  that  we  are  unequal 
to  the  production  or  even  the  discrimination  of  beautiful 
things,  but  a  little  voice  tells  us  every  now  and  then 
that  it  is  not  altogether  our  fault,  that  it  must  be  the 
fault  of  our  education,  of  the  universal  and  inevitably 
blighting  lack  of  simplicity  which  is  the  atmosphere  of 
our  times,  that  if  it  had  been  our  lot  to  be  born  in  the 
fifteenth  rather  than  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  should 
have  stood  a  better  chance  of  producing  some  little  song 
akin  to  Villon's,  or  a  happily-chiselled  garland  in  a 
cathedral.  So  we  love  the  artists  for  possessing  the 
vitality  to  which  we  think  we  had  a  right,  for  being 
energetic  and  productive  in  a  time  of  effeteness  and 
sterility.  We  love  their  peculiar  gift,  no  doubt,  but 
perhaps  we  do  not  love  it  so  much  as  the  characteristics 
which  generally  come  along  with  it  :  the  something 
childish  and  yet  searching  which  is  the  birthright  of  the 
artist ;  the  warmth,  (the  eloquence,  the  freshness  of 
illustration,  and,  above  all,  the  freedom  from  the  paltry 
bonds  in  which  civilisation  and  worldliness  enmesh  us. 
We  watch  them  as  a  wistful  boy  watches  birds.  The 
proof  is  that  if  a  man  of  really  superior  talent  is  taciturn 
apart  from  his  kind,  or  clumsy  in  speech  and  demean- 
our, as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  or  shy  and  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  desire  to  please — say  a  Millet  or  a  Corot, 
who  wrote  letters  which  Adam  Bede  might  have  signed 
— we  do  not  give  him  credit  in  our  daily  intercourse  for 
the  excellence  of  his  work,  we  prefer  a  man  of  less 
power  but  with  more  of  what  we  think  divinely  contagi- 
ous, the  appearances  of  strength  rather  than  strength 
itself.  We  are  psychologists  and  analysts  with  an  un- 
controllable taste  for  sensation  and  a  despair  of  feeling 
for  ourselves  ;  in  one  word,  we  are  men  of  an  age  of 
decadence. 

The  book  recently  published  on  Rodin  by  M.  P.  Gsell* 
is  full  of  this  deferential,  wistful  and  not  altogether 
virile  feeling.  It  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  a  woman — Mme.  Judith  Cladel — had 
published  a  very  similar  volume  written  in  very  nearly 
the  same  spirit  and  in  exactly  the  same  method,  en- 
titled, if  I  remember  right,  "  Rodin,  l'OZuvre  et 
l'Homme  ".  M.  Gsell  is  a  good  art  critic,  and  it  is  a 
little  painful  to  see  him  wait  upon  Rodin  with  the 
punctuality  of  a  disciple  and  ask  him  questions  in  a  tone 
half  -way  between  that  of  a  reporter  and  that  of  a  devo- 
tee. The  style  in  which  he  writes  is  closely  imitated 
from  the  Platonic  dialogues,  and  the  submissive  element 
which  it  is  not  a  sacrilege  to  call  somewhat  silly  in 
some  of  Plato's  dialogues  is  plentiful  in  his  book,  and 
occasionally  moves  irrepressible  laughter.  In  one  place 
Rodin  explains  to  his  visitor  the  very  well  known  supe- 
riority of  painting  over  photography  in  the  reproduction 
of  motions.  M.  Gsell  no  doubt  is  aware  of  a  phenome- 
non which  the  penny  magazines  often  illustrate  for  the 
amusement  of  their  youthful  readers,  but  the  rhythm  of 
his  book  makes  it  imperative  for  him  to  receive  all  in- 
formation with  marked  gratitude,  and  he  notes:  "I 
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stood  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  reflecting  on 
that  which  had  just  been  imparled  to  me  ".  The  con- 
trast between  the  communication  and  the  attitude  oi  the 
recipient  is  irresistible.  M.  Gsell  also  notes  a  great 
deal  too  often  lor  his  own  character  that  Rodin  looks 
at  him  with  a  mischievous  smile  before  answering  him. 
The  picture  he  conjures  up  is  vivid,  no  doubt,  but  only 
too  vivid.  Yet  the  book,  in  spite  of  this  artificial  for- 
mula, is  natural  and  gradually  grows  warm  and  con- 
vincing because  it  is  honest,  and  probably  also  because 
even  The  tritest  classical  moulds  retain  exceptional 
soliditv.  As  we  read,  Rodin  becomes  more  and  more 
lifelike  in  these  apparently  conventional  pages,  and 
we  seem  actually  to  see  and  hear  him.  What  do  we 
learn  through  this  familiar  intercourse  with  a  man  whom 
a  great  many  of  his  admirers  call  a  rare  genius?  First 
of  all  and  very  fortunately  we  see  Rodin  himself  in  a 
better  light  than  that  in  which  he  places  himself  when 
he  holds  the  pen  personally.  For  Rodin  is  a  writer, 
though  few  people  know  it.  He  has  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  to  the  "  Matin"  on  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  these  articles  did  not  give  a  favourable  idea 
of  his  w  riting  powers.  They  were  effusions  in  the  bom- 
bastic tone  of  Hugo's  worst  pages,  and  the  cold  enthu- 
siasm of  this  deluge  of  epithets  was,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  ineffective.  In  the  book  of  M.  Gsell,  on  the 
contrary— as  well  as  in  that  of  Mme.  Cladel— Rodin 
speaks 'with  invariable  simplicity  and  directness,  quite 
unassumingly  of  himself,  and  with  delightful  iervour 
of  the  great  masters.  His  study  of  nature  is  unremit- 
ting and  enthusiastic,  but  his  comments  on  the  master- 
pieces of  architecture  and  sculpture  combine  the  fire  of 
the  artist  and  the  critic.  The  feeling  of  mediaeval  art 
and  the  passion  of  Michael  Angelo  which  first  took  hold 
of  him  as  a  lad,  and  the  harmony  of  Pheidias  by  which 
he  was  won  later  are  inexhaustible  sources  not  only  of 
delight  but  of  meditation  for  him.  One  may  not  accept 
all  the  theories  in  which  his  enthusiasm  indulges,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  man  of  equal  powers  smiling 
incredulously  at  his  conjecture  that  the  decoration  of 
the  (cathedrals  is  inspired  from  the  harmony  of  the 
human  contour,  but  his  imagination  is,  however,  de- 
lightfully active  on  the  subject,  and  often  gives  birth  to 
something  better  than  brilliant  freaks. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures   we   derive   from  this 
volume;  as  from  the  wonderful  "  Journal  "  of  Delacroix, 
is  to  hear  an  artist  speak  of  the  technicalities  of  his 
art,  as  an  intelligent  mechanic  often  speaks  of  the 
details  of  his  trade..    This  Rodin  does  sometimes  in  a 
manner  for  which  the  lay  hearer  is  not  quite  prepared — 
for  instance,  when  he  explains  the  harmony  of  ancient 
statues  and  the  violence  of  Michael  Angelo' s  works  by 
the  distribution  of  the  former  in  four  planes  and  of  the 
latter    in  only   two — but  with   charming  simplicity. 
There  is  pleasure  as  well  as  instruction  in  a  story  which 
he  tells  us  of  his  apprentice  days.     He  could  not  find 
out  why  his  foliage  invariably  lacked  the  light  which 
he  admired  in  Gothic  capitals.    Another  workman  gives 
him  the  key  to  the  riddle  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us 
a  useful  hint  by  pointing  out  that  the  heaviness  will 
disappear  at  once  from  the  chiselled  leaves  if  a  few  of 
them  are  made  to  stand  vertically  and  thrown  longer 
shades  than  the  others.    Many  a  tantalised  lover  of 
pictures  who  has  never  learned  to  look  separately  at 
the  various  parts  of  a  painting  as  we  look  at  the  reced- 
ing planes  of  a  landscape  will  also  be  grateful  for  the 
full  and  searching  commentary  which  Rodin  gives  us  on 
Watteau's  "  Embarquement  pour  Cythere  "  and  of  the 
witchcraft  which  gives  motion  to  the    figures    on  a 
canvas.    Constantly  we  seem  to  be  with  M.  Gsell  in 
Rodin's  studio  or  in  the  Louvre,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
artist's  familiar  descriptive  action  of  the  thumb  while 
we  hear  the  results  of  his  experience. 

The  Rodin  of  the  "  Matin  "  articles  unfortunately 
reappears  in  two  or  three  chapters  in  which  the  sculptor, 
giving  in  to  the  universal  taste  for  generalising,  tries 
to  show  us  the  inward  and  psychological  aspect  of  an 
artist's  power.  _  Certainly  we  expect  of  a  man  like 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  something  more  than  the  recipes — 
no  matter  how  instructive — which  he  gives  us  for  paint- 


ing a  good  portrait.  (Jm-  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
seek  the  explanation  <>l  Mic  hael  Angelo's  sculpture  in 
his  letters  and  sonnets,  and  every  artist,  as  every  writer, 
even  the  humblest,  ouj^ht  to  note  the  glimpses  he  occa- 
sionally catches  of  a  relation  between  his  soul,  his  sen- 
tient subconsciousness  and  his  intellectual  productivity. 
Such  records  would  only  be  poor  approximations  to  a 
great  mystery,  and  very  often  they  would  be  intelligible 
only  at  times,  when  the  reader  happened  to  be  in  a 
mental  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  writer,  but  they 
would  be  statements  of  facts  all  the  same,  and  not 
variations  on  words,  and  this  would  be  all  that  we  could 
ask.  Rodin's  serene  attitudinising  about  the  nature  of 
his  inspiration,  the  colouring  of  his  soul,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  religion  is  little  better  than  variations  on 
words,  and  it  leaves  us  in  deep  doubt.  We  are  not 
very  much  surprised  to  see  him,  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  empty  little  disquisitions,  look  at  M.  Gsell  with  a 
mischievous  smile  without  speaking,  and  then  deliver 
himself  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  "  for  a  sculptor 
the  great  thing  after  all  is  to  be  able  to  model  a  torso, 
an  arm,  or  a  leg  ".    This  indeed  is  what  we  think  too. 

On  the  whole,  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  book 
of  M.  Gsell  is  human  rather  than  artistic,  and  exactly 
that  which  we  have  described  as  the  bond  which  ties 
modern  men  to  artists.  It  would  lose  greatly  if  it 
were  not  so  remarkably  illustrated  ;  with  the  help  of  the 
pictures  we  are  throughout  in  the  company  of  a  real 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  and  that  is  the  great  charm.  That 
such  a  book  ought  to  be  more  is  also  what  we  have  con- 
cluded, and  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  criticism.  We  should 
begin  with  the  interest  in  the  beautiful  with  which  we 
end. 


A  THEATRICAL  LETTER-BAG.— IV. 


Shepherd's  Bush,  near  London. 
To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  courteously  extend  to  me  the 
hospitality  of  your  columns  in  answer  to  your  "  Ques- 
tion "  of  last  week:  "What  Do  you  Think  of  the 
Censor?  "  I  am  a  plain  business  man,  but  perhaps  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  my  views  of  the  Censor,  which 
are  very  definite  in  character,  should  be  interesting  to 
your  readers.  No  British  home  is  complete  without  the 
current  copy  of  your  esteemed  journal  upon  the  drawing- 
room  table  ;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  my  opinions 
will  find  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  every  respectable  house- 
holder with  a  wife  and  family. 

The  Censor  is  a  public  servant  whose  office  is  of  first- 
rate  national  importance.  It  is  his  privilege  and  duty 
to  keep  uncontaminated  the  lives  of  our  citizens  when 
the  need  for  relaxation  after  a  day  of  toil  takes  them 
into  the  public  theatres.  Under  the  Censorship  as  it  is 
at  present  constituted  I  can  take  my  wife  to  the  theatre 
,  w  ithout  fear  that  she  may  hear  or  witness  in  public 
anything  calculated  to  outrage  the  sentiments  of  an 
English  lady.  What  would  happen,  I  ask  you,  if  the 
Censorship  were  removed?  Our  theatres  would  imme- 
diately be  given  over  to  licence,  atheism,  indecency  and 
socialism.  The  youth  of  our  country,  the  backbone  and 
mainstay  of  this  great  Empire  of  ours,  would  speedily 
be  corrupted.  It  would  be  necessary  for  every  re- 
sponsible father  of  a  family  to  go  personally  to  the 
theatre  before  venturing  to  take  his  wife  and  children, 
and  to  subject  himself  to  the  possibility  of  witnessing  a 
play  that  wounded  his  most  sacred  feelings  and  beliefs. 
I  am  a  broad-minded  man,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  a  prude 
in  any  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  I  do  draw  the  line  at  playwriters  who 
attack  the  family  and  outrage  the  modesty  and  reticence 
of  our  daily  lives. 

The  present  Censor  discharges  his  functions  admir- 
ably. There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  wickedness 
in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  right  that  plays  should  be  written 
w  hich  show  that  this  is  so.  But  I  think  you  will  agree 
with'  me  that  the  majority  of  the  plays  of  this  kind  whicls 
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pass  the  Censor  rarely  contain  anything  to  offend  public 
modesty.  The  treatment  is  always  delicate,  and  the 
moral  lesson  is  always  brought  home  that  there  are 
redeeming  qualities  even  in  those  who  by  the  conven- 
tional standard  of  morality  are  not  to  be  imitated. 

As  for  playwriters  of  the  cesspool  who  shamelessly 
open  to  the  public  view  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  an 
Englishman's  heart,  it  is  right  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Pere  de  Famille. 

II. 

The  Companions  of  the  Red  Flag,  Soho. 
To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir,— As  to  the  Censor.  I  have  often  thought  of  writ- 
ing serious  sociological  and  political  plays,  and  of 
offering  them  to  a  London  manager  for  production. 
Why  have  I  not  done  so?  Because  of  the  Censor.  The 
Censor  would  never  have  passed  my  plays,  and  no 
manager  would  have  dared  to  accept  them.  I  therefore 
remain  inarticulate.  In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the 
leader  of  the  Barons  at  Runnymeade  :  "  Is  this  Turkey 
in  which  we  live,  or  is  it  England?  " 

Yours, 

Garibaldi. 

III. 

Beaconsfield  House,  near  Brighton,  Sussex. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir, — I  have  not  visited  the  theatre  since  1879,  but 
the  views  of  a  passing  generation  may  be  of  some  value 
and  interest  to  your  readers  of  to-day.  I  heard  years 
ago  something  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
plays  of  Mr.  Pinero;  and  I  distinctly  recall  the  painful 
impression  these  plays — or,  rather,  the  accounts  I  read 
of  them  in  the  daily  press — made  upon  my  mind.  In 
these  days  of  moral  degeneracy  we  cannot  cherish  too 
carefully  an  institution  like  the  Censorship.  I  hear  that 
the  Censorship  is  falling  rapidly  into  contempt,  like 
every  other  British  institution  of  great  antiquity  (my 
grandson  who  is  at  Oxford  tells  me  it  was  established 
by  Julius  Caesar  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  druidical 
festivals).  For  myself  I  should  be  deeply  grieved  to  see 
the  Censorship  abolished  altogether,  or  replaced  by  some 
more  modern  device.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  Censorship  exercised  more  severely.  These  plays  of 
Mr.  Pinero,  in  particular,  are  a  corrupting  influence 
among  the  youth  of  our  country. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Senex  Rusticus. 

P.S. — I  learn  that  Mr.  Pinero  has  been  made  a  knight. 
I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  this.  For  me  he  will  always 
be  Mr.  Pinero.  1  am  an  old-fashioned  man,  and  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  recognise  the  title. 

IV. 

The  League  of  True  Democrats, 
76,  77,  78  and  79  Pall  Mall  S.W. 
To  the  Editor  of  "Questions 

Sir, — I  oppose  the  Censorship  because  it  is  arbitrary. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  principle  it  is  exer- 
cised. Indecent  plays  are  passed  without  a  word  of 
comment.  Serious  moral  plays  are  banned.  The 
Censor  is  an  absolute  judge,  giving  judgment  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  case's  merit,  and  without  hearing  the 
evidence  of  the  accused.  He  destroys  property,  and 
offers  no  compensation.  He  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
tyrants.  This  is  a  democratic  country  ;  and  the  Censor- 
ship should  be  in  the  people's  control,  and  administered 
in  accordance  with  fixed  principles.  As  a  True  Demo- 
crat I  demand  the  abolition  of  the  Censorship  as  it  is  at 
present  exercised. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hyperbolus. 


V. 

The  League  of  True  Democrats, 

76,  77,  78,  and  79  Pall  Mall  S.W. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir, — I  support  the  Censorship  because  it  is  arbitrary. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  principle  it  is  exer- 
cised. Indecent  plays  are  passed,  and  serious  moral 
plays  are  banned  without  a  word  of  comment.  This  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  Censor's  spasmodic  and 
irrational  judgments  can  do  little  harm  ;  but  the  setting 
up  of  a  public  tribunal  to  administer  the  Censorship 
according  to  a  fixed  principle  would  soon  crush  free 
thought,  and  stereotype  our  efforts  after  reform.  This 
is  a  democratic  country  ;  and,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Censor- 
ship, the  kind  of  thing  which  will  do  the  least  mischief 
is  the  one  we  at  present  enjoy.  A  Censorship  in  the 
people's  control  would  be  a  return  to  the  age  of  the 
tyrants.  As  a  True  Democrat  I  demand  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Censorship  as  it  is  at  present  exercised. 
I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Anarch. 

VI. 

The  Chelsea  Studios  S.W. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir, — The  Censorship  is  not  only  tyrannical  and  stupid. 
It  is  irrelevant.  What  has  art  to  do  with  morality? 
The  one  test  of  art  is  beauty.  Only  an  artist  can  judge 
beauty.  To  put  a  mere  layman,  or  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates, or  a  committee  of  distinguished  public  men  in 
charge  of  a  national  branch  of  art  is  absurd.  The 
Censor  should  be  an  artist,  and  should  judge  simply  on 
artistic  grounds. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Sculptor. 

VII. 

The  Poets'  Corner,  Hammersmith. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  Questions  ". 

Sir, — There  should  certainly  be  a  Censorship,  and  it 
should  be  exercised  in  the  interests  of  morality.  Art 
and  morality  are  inter-dependent.  Great  art  is  righteous 
art.  To  put  a  mere  artist  in  charge  of  the  public  art 
would  be  disastrous.  First,  he  would  suppress  all  art 
that  did  not  conform  to  his  own  standard  and  definition. 
This  would  destroy  originality  and  reduce  all  art  to 
a  single  type.  Second,  he  would  under-estimate  the 
value  of  the  moral  quality  of  art.  The  real  grievance 
against  the  present  Censor  is  not  that  he  is  a  moralist, 
but  that  he  is  a  stupid  and  mischievous  moralist.  He 
suppresses  serious  moral  plays  which  expose  defects 
in  the  social  system  and  of  moral  questions  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  At  the  same  time  he  passes  plays 
that  are  profoundly  insincere  and  depraving  in  their 
emotional  effect  on  the  public  mind.  What  we  want 
is  a  fervent  moralist  for  Censor  who  would  be  absolutely 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  I  know  only  of 
one  man  at  the  present  time  fit  and  able  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  conscientious  Censor.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Reformer. 

VIII. 

The  Garret,  Pimlico  S.W. 

To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir, — There  is  one  warning  I  feel  bound  to  address 
to  your  readers  as  to  the  Censorship.  Whatever  be  the 
ultimate  character  of  the  office  I  sincerely  trust  it  will 
never  get  into  the  hands  of  an  ardent  moral  and  social 
reformer.  Imagine,  for  instance,  a  man  of  the  quality 
of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  as  Censor  !  It  would  be 
disastrous.  Men  of  principle  who  think  seriously  about 
things  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  progress  when  they 
are  placed  in  authority.  The  true  function  of  the 
sincere  reformer  in  a  progressive  society  is  to  agitate, 
to  criticise,  and  to  starve.    A  reformer  in  office  would 
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drive  out  of  existence  every  creed  and  principle  which 
was  contrary  to  his  own.  History  shows  a  Censorship 
to  be  necessary.  Without  it  the  control  of  public  de- 
cency invariably  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Perhaps,,  after  all,  the  best  kind  of  Censorship  is  the 
one  we  have.  It  is  unintelligent,  immoral,  inartistic; 
but  it  penalises  no  one  on  principle,  and  only  keeps  trom 
the  public  plays  they  do  not  want  and  would  not  go  to 
even  if  their  production  were  allowed. 

Yours  truly, 

Vates. 

IX. 

The  Cobden  Society,  Manchester. 
To  the  Editor  of  "Questions  ". 

Sir, — History  shows  conclusively  that  a  Censorship 
is  neither  necessary  nor  compatible  with  true  progress. 
Freedom  is  the  garden  of  great  thoughts.  Liberty  is 
the  gentle  rain  that  encourages  virtue  and  beauty  to  lift 
their  heads  and  spread  their  sails  to  the  wind.  Set 
every  man  free  for  noble  effort ;  and  let  every  thinker 
be  free  to  tell  his  thought  to  the  people.  Policemen — 
alas  ! — are  necessary  ;  but  let  not  the  beat  of  human 
endeavour  be  patrolled  and  manacled  by  shadows  of  the 
prison-house. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Follower  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

[This  correspondence  is   now   closed. — Ed.    "  Ques- 
tions ".] 


CARILLON-PLAYING  IN  DORSET. 

rTHE  art  of  carillon-playing  has  reached  a  high 
J-  standard  of  perfection  in  Belgium,  but  is  hardly 
known  at  all  in  England.  Once  a  year,  however,  at 
Cattistock,  a  Dorset  village,  M.  Joseph  Denyn,  the  caril- 
lonneur  of  Mechlin  Cathedral,  plays  the  instrument  of 
which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master,  and  the  other  day 
the  lofty  tower  built  by  a  former  rector,  the  Rev.  Keith 
Barnes,  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  this  novel 
music,  justified  his  enthusiasm  and  that  of  the  present 
Rector,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Strickland,  who  has  completed 
the  peal  up  to  thirty-five  bells,  and  made  it  effective 
after  some  years  of  quiescence.  It  thus  compares  with 
the  carillons  of  forty  up  or  down  bells  familiar  on  the 
Continent.  The  wTiole  mechanism  is  the  work  of  a  well- 
known  Belgian  firm,  and  the  bells  were  cast  at  a  Louvain 
foundry,  traditionally  famous  for  such  Work.  The 
thirty-five  bells  are  made  up  of  an  octave  of  the  ordinary 

ring  ",  and  twenty-seven  others  of  smaller  size,  some 
of  which  only  weigh  a  few  pounds.  They  are  played  on 
a  clavecin  or  keyboard  of  wooden  handles,  which  is 
supplemented,  like  an  organ,  by  pedals  for  footwork 
which  connect  with  the  larger  bells.  Bars  with  levers 
and  wires  transmit  the  movement  to  the  clappers,  which 
strike  the  bells  on  the  inside  ;  and  some  of  the  bells 
have  two  or  three  clappers,  which  are  used  for  rapidly 
repeated  notes.  Altogether,  the  Cattistock  carillon  has 
some  seventy-two  hammers. 

The  playing  of  such  an  instrument  makes  a  great  de- 
mand alike  upon  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  performer. 
It  was  an  axiom  of  the  ordinary  bell-music  that  two  bells 
should  not  be  rung  together,  but  in  carillons  chords  are 
a  great  feature,  as  many  as  four  or  five  notes  being 
sounded  at  once.  This  means  that  on  the  three  octaves 
many  elaborate  pieces  of  music  can  be  played,  and 
M.  Denyn's  mastery  of  the  art  is  such  that  he  rendered 
the  flow  of  various  melodies  with  perfect  ease  and  pre- 
cision, though  he  was  at  his  best  in  some  Flemish  songs. 
The  whole  gives  a  cantabile  effect  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  bell-ringing,  and  may  not  be 
appreciated  at  once.  It  is  best  heard  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away. 

There  is  also  a  mechanical  carillon  at  Cattistock  which 
plays  various  tunes,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  touch 
of  the  accomplished  artist,  being,  one  may  say,  only 
an  enlarged  musical  box. 

In  Holland  and  Belgium  huge  crowds  assemble  to  hear 


cariUonneurs  play  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  Louvain,  and  Me  h- 
lin,  which  boasts  the  master  in  M.  Denyn.  The  bells  ol 
London  are  to  the  musical  ear  as  often  distressing  as 
beautiful.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  as  a  writer  sug- 
gested in  the  "  .Nineteenth  Century"  last  January,  to 
give  Londoners  a  lesson  in  harmonised  bell-music  by 
adding  a  first-rate  carillon  to  London's  county  hall?  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  great  city  has  learnt 
from  the  country.  Our  histories  ol  bells  ignore  the  caril- 
lon as  a  foreign  achievement;  but  private  enthusiasm 
in  the  little  village  of  Wessex  might  well  lead  to  munici- 
pal enterprise  in  places  more  populous  and  supposed  to 
be  more  intelligent. 


SOME    GENTLEMEN    OF  FRANCE. 
V.— A  BURGUNDIAN. 

'  I  "HOUGH  Burgundy  is  now  part  of  France  and  the 
Burgundian  regards  himself  as  a  thorough  French- 
man, the  Duchy  has  had  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  an 
independent  history  of  its  own.  Thus  there  were  Counts 
and  Dukes  of  Burgundy  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  down  to  the  death  of  Philip  I.  in  1345,  and  then 
again  from  the  investiture  of  Philip  the  Bold,  fourth 
son  of  King  John  of  France,  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  at  Morat  in  1477.  Whilst  one  part 
of  the  Duchy  then  reverted  to  Louis  XL  the  remainder 
was  turn  about  German  and  Spanish  until  its  final  con- 
quest by  Louis  XIV.  The  Burgundians  were  also 
originally  a  Teutonic  tribe  and  down  to  the  present  day 
preserve  many  German  characteristics,  though  they  have 
from  a  national  standpoint  become  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated to  France.  This  does  not  however  prevent 
patriotic  Pan-Germans  from  casting  covetous  eyes 
upon  the  province  and  from  declaring  that  when  next 
they  try  conclusions  with  their  French  neighbours  they 
will  restore  to  Germany  the  lovely  country  where  the 
Teutonic  tribal  customs  once  prevailed.  This  chequered 
history  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  local 
aristocracy  derive  their  names  and  titles  from  the 
Empire,  and  that  their  family  records  show  how 
they  won  their  spurs  in  the  service  either  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  or  of  the  House  of  Habsburg. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Loue  descends  from  a  race  who 
occupied  exalted  positions  at  the  Courts  of  John  the 
Bold  and  Philip  the  Good.  They  rallied  to  the  German 
Empire  when  Charles  the  Bold's  daughter  married  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  were  Spaniards  under 
Charles  V.  and  his  immediate  successors.  Like  many 
of  their  neighbours  they  resented  the  loss  of  their  feudal 
rights  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  they  soon  adapted  them- 
selves to  altered  circumstances.  They  were  loyal  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
head  of  the  family  followed  Louis  XVIII.  into  exile, 
whilst  one  of  his  brothers  was  killed  at  Quiberon  and 
the  other  was  guillotined  in  Paris.  The  sixth  Marquis 
led  a  wandering  life  from  Court  to  Court  endeavouring 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  legitimate  sovereign  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  When  the  King  returned 
from  his  second  exile  at  Ghent  he  did  his  best  to  reward 
his  loyalty  by  furthering  through  Court  influence  his 
son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  an  army  contractor 
who  had  made  his  fortune  in  Napoleon's  campaigns 
and  now  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  new  powers. 
The  seventh  marquis  therefore  stood  by  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  either 
to  Louis  Philippe,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper, 
or  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  was  to  his  mind  only  an  ad- 
venturer. His  son  was  more  Legitimist  than  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  and  buried  his  Royalist  principles  at  his 
death,  refusing  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  whose  race  was  abhorrent  from  him  as  the 
descendants  of  Philippe  Egalite  and  Louis  Philippe. 
He  withdrew  therefore  from  all  participation  in  politics 
and  left  his  son  free  to  serve  the  Republic  as  he  liked. 
The  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  extinct 
and  the  Orleans  princes  had  no  right  to  the  throne 
which,  if  it  was  to  devolve  on  strict  Legitimist  principles, 
ought  rather  to  fall  to  Don  Carlos,  the  direct  repre- 
sentative in  the  male  line  of  those  Bourbons  who  on 
their  accession  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  had  renounced 
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all  pretension  to  that  of  France.  The  Royalist  party 
had  however  rallied  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  the 
"  Blancs  d'Anjou  ",  as  Don  Carlos'  followers  were 
called,  were  an  insignificant  fraction.  It  was  therefore 
better  to  serve  France  by  supporting  the  Republic  than 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  descendant  of  the  recreant  who 
had  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  ninth  Marquis  has  gone  far  beyond  his  father's 
instructions.  He  has  not  only  rallied  to  the  Republic 
but  has  become  an  out-and-out  Republican,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  Republic  lasts.  He  argues  that  the 
aristocracy  can  only  recover  their  lost  prestige  by  sup- 
porting the  Government  of  the  day.  He  therefore  stood 
for  his  native  department  as  a  "  Republicain  sans 
epithete  ".  He  was  neither  Conservative,  Liberal, 
Progressive  nor  Radical,  for  his  only  wish  was  to  stand 
well  with  the  Prime  Minister.  His  task  was  a  tough 
one,  as  he  had  to  oust  the  sitting  member  who  was  not 
only  a  blocard  but  a  Freemason,  and  though  the 
Marquis  de  la  Loue  was  not  very  particular  he  could 
hardly  break  absolutely  with  the  Church  ;  besides  which 
he  knew  well  that  the  cures  and  the  religious  orders 
that  had  not  yet  been  expelled  wished  to  stand  as 
well  as  they  could  with  the  authorities  and  would 
support  him  rather  than  the  active  enemy  of  their 
Church.  He  worked  hard  and  without  giving  himself 
any  rest  for  four  whole  years.  At  the  start  it  was 
thought  absolutely  impossible  that  he  could  succeed. 
The  power  of  the  lodges  was  considerable,  and  no  man 
of  family  was  looked  upon  as  having  a  chance.  His 
neighbours  were  however  very  much  astonished  when 
he  defeated  the  masonic  candidate  at  the  "  Conseil 
d'Arrondissement  ",  but  he  knew  everybody  in  his 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to 
rally  to  his  side  all  those  who  wanted  his  help.  His 
victory  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  prestige  with  all  who 
wished  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and  his  influence 
was  much  enhanced  when  he  won  a  seat  on  the  "  Con- 
seil General  "  for  the  department.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  friends.  Though 
naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition  in  society,  he  loved 
politics  and  especially  to  talk  of  those  small  local  ques- 
tions which  are  of  such  infinite  importance  in  a  French 
parliamentary  election.  He  knew  not  only  what  every 
village  wanted  but  what  was  the  ambition  of  every  in- 
fluential elector.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  do  much 
as  yet  to  satisfy  their  requirements,  but  he  could  do 
something  on  the  "  Conseil  General  "  to  push  his 
friends'  claims  on  the  department.  By  the  time  the 
General  Election  came  he  had  therefore  succeeded  in 
making  himself  a  position,  and  the  Government  stood 
aside  refusing  to  interfere  either  for  or  against  him. 
Thus  he  had  a  certain  amount  of  fair  play  and  succeeded 
in  winning  the  seat  by  a  small  majority  notwithstanding 
the  active  opposition  of  the  local  masonic  lodges,  who 
naturally  had  to  stand  by  their  fellow  mason.  Once 
however  the  victory  had  been  won  he  was  able  to  con- 
solidate his  position.  The  Government  realised  the 
importance  of  his  support  and  gave  him  everything  he 
asked.  If  a  village  wanted  a  road  or  a  bridge,  if  a 
voter  wished  his  son's  help  at  the  harvest  or  the  right 
to  sell  stamps  and  tobacco  for  a  relative,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Loue  had  only  to  speak  and  the  job  was  done. 
When  the  following  General  Election  came  the  Socialists 
opposed  him  for  form's  sake,  but  the  Radicals  and 
Radical  Socialists  saw  that  he  would  do  their  work  as 
well  as  anyone  else,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  True, 
they  would  not  trust  him  always  to  stand  by  them  if 
either  the  Empire  or  the  Monarchy  were  to  be  restored  ; 
but  then  very  few  opportunists  can  be  trusted  in  such 
an  eventuality.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  men  who 
have  been  Ministers  of  State  have  at  different  times  had 
interviews  with  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  and  is  it  not 
certain  that  if  ever  there  was  a  war  a  victorious  General 
could  dispose  of  France  as  he  pleased?  It  was  there- 
fore just  as  well  to  stand  by  the  sitting  member  who 
had  the  ear  of  the  Government  and  could  get  them  all  the 
small  favours  they  wanted  for  the  time  being.  The 
cures  knew  that  though  he  might  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment he  was  not  a  "  sectaire  ".  Though  he  might 
support  anti-clerical  measures  he  would  initiate  nothing 


hostile  himself.  His  votes  were  severely  criticised  in 
Paris  drawing-rooms ;  but  this  produced  no  effect  on 
the  spot,  for  he  could  do  a  good  deal  behind  the  scenes 
to  see  that  no  unnecessary  hardship  was  inflicted  locally, 
and  the  cures  therefore  rallied  to  him  like  one  man. 
Moderate  men  whether  Royalist  or  Republican  preferred 
him  to  the  Socialist,  and  he  beat  him  by  a  majority 
of  four  to  one.  The  Chateau  de  la  Loue  is  a  fine  feudal 
keep  dominating  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  Bur- 
gundy, within  forty  miles  of  Besancon,  and  therefore 
little  more  than  twenty  hours  from  Charing  Cross  by 
the  "  Paris,  Lyon  et  la  Mediterranee  "  line.  It  stands 
upon  a  rock  from  which  the  main  road  could  be  com- 
manded when  the  Barons  de  la  Loue  levied  toll  on  all 
merchants  who  used  the  road  or  river  in  feudal  days. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  the  language  of  the  Radical 
Socialist  should  be  heard  within  its  tapestried  halls ; 
but  though  these  sentiments  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  traditions  of  a  Royalist  family,  everyone  knows  that 
should  the  Republic  fall  no  one  will  rally  with  greater 
enthusiasm  to  the  Monarchy  or  Dictatorship  which  will 
take  its  place  than  the  eighth  Marquis  dc  la  Loue. 


LITERATURE  AND  THIRST. 
By  Filson  Young. 

IT  is  one  of  the  few  privileges  of  the  dyspeptic  that 
he  thoroughly  understands  what  thirst  is,  and 
consequently  thoroughly  enjoys  the  quenching  of  it. 
Not  for  him  the  moderation  of  the  exasperatingly 
well-balanced  man  who,  in  the  hottest  weather,  only 
moistens  his  lips  with  a  little  water,  or  at  the  most 
washes  out  his  mouth,  but  does  not  swallow  the  cooling 
liquid.  No ;  the  dyspeptic  requires  his  drinks  to  be 
very  long,  and  either  very  cold  or  very  hot,  and  when 
in  weather  like  this  the  dyspeptic  hears  the  tinkle  of 
ice  and  glass,  and  sees  the  dullness  of  frost  on  the  out- 
side of  a  tumbler,  he  knows  that  one  of  the  pleasantest 
phvsical  sensations  procurable  for  him  in  this  world  is 
at  hand.  His  imagination  is  stirred,  not  only  by  the 
thought  of  liquid  matter  passing  down  his  throat,  but 
by  the  artificial  differences  of  temperature  which  he  is 
about  to  produce  ;  by  the  idea  of  a  cold  glacial  stream 
being  poured  into  the  arid  desert  of  his  system. 

In  all  imaginative  people — and  in  this  matter  the 
imagination  of  the  dyspeptic  is  hypersensitive — the 
sensation  of  thirst  is  almost  as  much  a  literary  sense  as 
it  is  a  physical  one  ;  it  is  extraordinarily  stimulated  by 
words  and  ideas.  Most  of  us  know  some  particular 
food  or  drink,  the  desire  for  which  is  stimulated  in  us  by 
reading  about  it.  But  the  writing  must  be  skilful,  or 
if  not  skilful,  artlessly  good.  The  cruder  method  of 
the  stage  produces  the  same  effect ;  all  smokers  have 
experienced  the  almost  overwhelming  desire  to  smoke 
which  comes  upon  them  when  someone  lights  a  cigarette 
on  the  stage  ;  and  on  me,  at  any  rate,  those  strange 
and  rapid  restaurant  meals  of  the  fashionable  theatre, 
when  a  party  sits  down  at  a  table  andis  whirled  through 
six  courses  in  about  five  minutes,  surrounded  by 
champagne  bottles  in  ice  buckets  and  trays  of  liqueurs, 
have  an  absurdly  exciting  effect.  It  is  an  entirely 
imaginary  hunger  which  I  suffer  on  these  occasions, 
for  if  I  were  to  be  suddenly  led  forth  and  given  a  seat 
at  the  feast,  I  probably  could  not  eat  anything  ;  but 
sitting  helplessly  in  my  stall,  half-an-hour  after  dinner, 
I  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  starvation.  And  the  literary 
stimulation  of  these  symptoms  is  exactly  the  same  thing 
on  a  somewhat  higher  scale.  Tobacco,  food,  and 
drink  are  the  things  which  most  lend  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  treatment — one  may  call  it  verbal  hypnosis. 
It  is  a  science  as  yet  only  partially  understood  by  adver- 
tisers ;  when  it  is  fully  understood  advertisements  will 
only  be  written  by  the  most  skilful  and  imaginative 
literary  artists. 

The  treatment  of  food  and  drink  in  literature,  and 
especially  of  drink  and  thirst,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  minor  literary  studies.  Some  of  the 
greatest  authors,  and  some  who  have  treated  the  subject 
most  freely,  have  never  understood  it.    Dickens,  for 
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example,  who  was  a  master  in  the  literary  treatment  <>l 
the  more  homelv  kinds  of  food,  never  really  understood 
drink.  "  Pickwick  "  is  full  from  oover  to  cover  of  brandy 
ttad  water,  hot  and  cold,  but  chiefly  cold — a  most 
nauseous  drink,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  not 
one  oJ  the  drinks  which  lends  itself  to  true  literary 
treatment.  It  is  only  the  very  simplest  drinks  that  are 
suitable,  because  it  is  not  appetite  or  the  palate  which 
can  be  appealed  to  by  verbal  hypnotics  so  much  as  the 
elementary  sensation  of  thirst.  Water  is  easily,  there- 
fore, the  chief  substance  for  which  desire  can  be  created 
by  the  literary  method.  The  Bible  contains  all  the 
classical  examples  of  the  literary  treatment  of  water, 
whether  in  the  form  of  seas,  or  rivers,  or  streams,  or 
fountains,  or  mere  reviving  draughts.  And  next  to 
water,  which  really  stands  by  itself  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  best  drinks  for  literary  purposes  are  milk, 
tea,  and  coffee.  The  point  is  not  so  much  whether  you 
like  these  drinks  above  all  others,  as  whether,  if  you 
read  about  them  in  skilful  writing,  you  may  be  brought 
to  imagine  that  you  greatly  like  and  desire  them. 
Personally,  I  think  milk  is  a  delicious  drink,  although 
many  people  do  not  like  it ;  but  I  could  guarantee  to 
make  it  appear  delicious  to  anyone  in  half  a  page  of 
writing.  The  last  word  on  tea  was  not  Cowper's  much 
quoted  and  rather  artificial  "  cups  that  cheer  but  not 
inebriate  "  ;  but  Lamb's  simple  phrase  "  whole  goblets 
of  tea  "  w  hich  in  a  quite  incredible  way  can  pro- 
duce in  the  ordinary  reader  in  an  armchair  all  the 
sensations  of  fatigue,  heat,  and  refreshment  by 
tea.  Coffee  comes  into  a  rather  different  category.; 
for  literary  purposes  it  should  never  be  used  in  con- 
nexion with  thirst,  only  in  connexion  with  cold, 
as  a  heating  and  reviving  thing.  The  proper 
group  of  words  is  "  hot  coffee  and  rolls  ",  which, 
even  used  with  moderate  skill  and  a  little  atmosphere 
of  wintry  weather,  or  exposure  to  a  snowstorm  on  the 
top  of  a  coach,  will  generally  produce  an  overwhelming 
desire  for  coffee  in  the  minds  even  of  people  who  dislike 
it.  But  there,  for  English  readers,  the  list  almost  ends. 
You  can  make  a  Frenchman  thirsty  by  writing  about 
wine,  but  not  an  Englishman  ;  and  beer,  when  you  have 
rung  all  the  changes  on  "  nut-brown  "  and  "  foaming 
tankards  ",  is  a  strangely  disappointing  stuff  for 
literary  purposes.  I  like  beer  very  much,  but  I  have 
never  been  made  thirsty  for  it  by  reading  except  in  one 
case,  where  a  character  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  who 
is  drinking  beer  keeps  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  hand,  and  ejaculating  at  intervals  one  word, 
"  Beer  !  " — nothing  else.  This,  I  think,  must  be 
accepted  as  the  correct  treatment  of  beer  in.  literature. 

Thackeray  stumbled  heavily  in  the  matter  of  drink 
in  his  books  ;  "  potations  of  cold  brandy  and  water  "  is 
a  phrase  which  he  frequently  employs — a  phrase  both 
deplorable  in  itself  and  for  the  images  it  conjures  up. 
Meredith  seldom  condescended  to  anything  beneath 
vintage  champagne  and  the  greater  wines  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Rhine  ;  but  he  deals  with  nothing  so  simple  as 
thirst,  and  he  keeps  you  waiting  for  your  drink  while 
he  spins  long  and  highly  artificial  essays  on  the 
philosophy  of  bubbles.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  faithful  to  cider,  which  in  his  hands,  but 
in  his  hands  only,  becomes  one  of  the  classical  literary 
drinks  worthy  to  rank  with  the  wine  of  Greece,  the 
water  of  the  Bible,  and  the  tea  of  Charles  Lamb.  Such 
things  as  lemonade  and  ginger-foeer  are  utterly  useless 
for  literary  purposes  ;  the  nearest  thing  that  one  could 
get  to  them  would  be  lime-juice — but  you  must  not  call 
it  lime-juice  ;  you  must  call  it  "  the  juice  of  a  fresh  lime 
squeezed  into  a  tumbler  of  cold  spring  water".  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  lemon-squash  is  a  far  pleasanter  drink 
than  lime-juice;  but  by  the  literary  method  I  would 
undertake  to  make  ten  people  want  to  drink  lime-juice 
for  one  that  I  could  make  want  to  drink  lemon-squash. 

This  literary  stimulus  of  appetite  is  a  very  real  thing. 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy  I  used,  in 
the  interval  between  breakfast  and  going  to  church  on 
Sunday  mornings,  to  be  given  a  book  called  "  Line  upon 
Line  "  to  read,  and  I  used  regularly  to  go  through  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  ritual.    I  used  to  turn  up  the  passage 


about  Elijah  being  fed  by  the  ravens;  the  words  in  the 
narrative  were  "  Arid  the  ravens  used  to  bring  Elijah 
bread  and  meat  ".  There  was  a  woodcut  of  the 
prophet  sitting  in  a  kind  of  rocky  grotto  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  very  long  beard,  with  the  ravens  giving  him 
in  their  beaks  slices  of  bread,  apparently  cut  from  a 
loaf,  with  slices  of  what  looked  like  sirloin  laid  upon 
them.  When  I  had  read  this  passage  and  looked  at  the 
picture  I  used  to  go  down  to  the  larder  where  certain 
foods  were  always  prepared  in  advance  on  Sundays. 
Among  them  was  a  plate  containing  slices  of  a  kind  of 
currant-bread  buttered  ;  one  of  these  I  used  to  abstract 
and  eat,  carefully  arranging  the  others  so  that  its 
absence  should  not  he  noticed.  It  represented  to  me  the 
bread  and  meat  of  the  picture.  No  other  substance 
would  have  been  of  the  least  use  to  me  ;  there  were  many 
things  I  liked  better  in  the  larder,  but  it  was  for  this 
that  the  sacred  work  had  created  an  appetite,  and  this 
alone  which  would  satisfy  it.  The  time  must  have  been 
about  an  hour  after  breakfast,  so  it  cannot  have  been 
genuine  appetite  ;  it  was  false,  or  literary,  appetite. 

But  let  me  put  my  own  theories  to  the  test.  Probably 
you  do  not  like  buttermilk,  or  more  likely  you  do  not 
know  what  it  really  is.  Fast  disappearing  now  in  the 
days  of  patent  separators  and  agricultural  co-operation, 
it  was  in  my  childish  days  an  honoured  drink  in 
Ireland,  and  among  the  poor  more  than  that — "  food 
and  raiment  both  ",  as  I  have  heard  an  old  peasant 
ejaculate  after  a  deep  draught  of  it,  while  indeed  some 
surplus  drops  were  adorning  his  coat.  But  the  butter- 
milk of  my  memory  is  associated  with  the  most  wonder- 
ful larder,  lying  deep  in  the  stone  outworks  of  an  ancient 
house,  lit  dimly  at  one  end  by  a  door  veiled  with  boughs 
of  jasmine,  and  giving  on  to  a  walled  garden,  and  at 
the  other  end  opening,  by  mysterious  partitions,  into  a 
store-room  sacred  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  where 
one  was  given  delicious  things  to  eat,  and  whence  there 
came  always  a  faint  odour  of  spices.  Out  of  the  glare 
of  the  strong  sunshine  and  play  among  the  salt  spray  and 
surges  of  the  shore  I  would  come  as  a  child  into  this 
magic  world  of  coolness  and  darkness.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  larder  stood  always  a  great  crock  or  jar  kept  half  full 
of  butter-milk,  with  a  dipper  hanging  on  the  side,  and 
cups  and  glasses  always  there  for  the  use  of  the  thirsty 
children  of  the  house.  Out  of  the  glare,  I  say,  from 
One's  toiling  play  by  the  loud  seashore,  one  would  hurry 
for  a  moment  into  this  cool  and  fragrant  darkness.  The 
crock  was  very  thick  and  of  a  coarse  substance,  allow- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  evaporation,  so  the  buttermilk 
was  always  very,  very  cold.  The  dipper  would  be 
seized,  and  the  cold  depths  of  the  crock  gently  agitated  ; 
up  would  come  the  dipper,  dripping  snow  and  milk  and 
ice  ;  the  cup  would  be  filled,  a  deep  breath  fetched,  and 
the  nectar,  cold,  astringent,  and  aromatic,  would  be 
drained  with  great  gulps  and  sighs.  The  dipper  would 
be  returned  and  sink  with  a  gurgle  into  the  butter- 
milk ;  and  children  emerging  from  the  larder  would 
appear  to  be  wearing  a  small  white  moustache.  And  as 
we  came  out  thus  from  the  cool  darkness,  the  wind  and 
the  sun  and  the  sea,  rough  playfellows  of  our  childhood, 
would  greet  us  like  brothers. 

Innocent,  delicious  draught  !  More  potent  still  than 
any  drug  to  conjure  visions  of  gardens  and  the  sea,  and 
to  bring  back  the  dream  scents  of  salt  and  honey  and 
jasmine  and  verbena  ;  but  powerless  as  any  cup  of  Circe, 
or  any  draught  of  Lethe,  to  quench  that  most  divine  of 
thirsts,  the  thirst  of  the  soul  for  its  own  youth,  and  the 
good  things  that  are  gone. 


DROUGHT. 

'31"' WO  months  of  practically  rainless  weather  and 
*  almost  unclouded  sun,  whatsoever  their  merits  in 
the  eyes  of  the  holiday-maker  for  w'r  m  all  weather  now 
exists,  have  made  strange  work  with  English  landscape 
in  some  of  its  most  typical  aspects.  To  see  our  green 
countryside,  whose  depth  of  colouring  ought  to  answer 
to  the  rain  as  a  pebble  answers  to  the  touch  of  salt 
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water,  to  see  the  land  of  moist  pastures,  brimming 
rivers  and  slow  brooks  bowered  in  flag  and  meadow- 
sweet, of  hollow  lanes  shaded  by  honeysuckle  and 
traveller's-joy,  of  hop-gardens  and  cider-orchards  under 
the  conditions  of  Mediterranean  shores,  of  the  clime  of 
the  vine  and  olive,  is  an  experience  that  few  of  us 
remember  and  that  only  the  most  insatiable  of  sunlight 
would  care  to  repeat.  Fair  harvest  weather  in  a  normal 
year,  ripening  seeds  and  fibres  and  mellowing  the 
autumn  fruits,  is  apt  >to  tan  the  face  of  the  country  and 
pry  out  the  subsoil  moisture,  quite  sufficiently  to  make 
the  return  of  the  rain,  the  coming  of  the  hoary  mornings 
of  September,  a  welcome  change  ;  but  such  a  relentless 
spell  of  heat  and  drought  as  that  which  we  have  been 
going  through  is  alien  to  the  whole  genius  of  English 
pastoral  landscape.  It  is  not  the  wilder  scenery  which 
suffers  the  greatest  change  ;  save  that  the  heather  is  a 
little  stunted  and  the  green  bogs  are  firmer  to  the  foot, 
the  peat-streams  sunk  among  the  hot  stones  of  their 
pools,  the  heaths  and  moorlands  are  as  magical  in  their 
browns  and  purples  as  in  an  ordinary  year.  The  grass 
that  clothes  the  chalk  downs  hardly  changes  its  grey- 
green  tint  under  the  cloudless  glare  :  the  fir-woods  keep 
their  depth  of  shade  untouched.  It  is  in  proportion  as 
the  prospect  shows  the  handiwork  of  men  that  it  bears 
signs  of  suffering  under  the  unwonted  conditions.  In 
a  corn-land,  where  the  great  hedgeless  fields  clothe  the 
swell  of  the  South  Downs  or  the  Chilterns,  the  grey 
stubbles,  raked  clean  of  the  last  handful  or  still 
chequered  with  the  ranked  sheaves,  seem  to  respond 
rightly  enough  to  the  maturing  force  of  the  sun  ;  but  in 
a  pasture-country,  the  familiar  levels  of  the  Midlands 
or  the  YVeald,  (with  their  patterning  of  meadow  and 
hedgerow,  their  pieces  of  starving  roots,  their  thin 
plantations,  their  iron-clodded  fallows  and  dried-up 
ponds,  the  burning  weather  has  turned  the  homely, 
inward  charm  of  the  scene  into  a  staring  wretchedness. 
All  the  veils  and  shadowings  are  gone  which  gave  the 
picture  more  than  half  its  grace  :  the  bald  squares  of 
grass,  bleached  and  dead  as  thistle-down,  lie  shadowless 
between  the  black  hedges  :  there  is  no  shimmer  of  mist 
or  dew,  no  green  tangie  at  the  hedge-sides  to  break  the 
hard  outlines  ;  the  very  weeds  are  seeded  and  shrivelled 
on  the  dusty  sod.  The  oaks  of  the  hedgerows  and 
copses  are  burned  to  a  sooty  brown,  a  sad  colour  not 
known  among  any  of  the  right  tints  of  autumn.  The 
hazels  have  already  cast  half  their  yellow  leaves ;  the 
chestnuts  show  patches  of  seared  and  rusty  orange 
amongst  the  green.  The  ground-moisture — the  storage 
of  the  rain  and  dew  which  all  vegetation  draws  upon, 
the  body  of  water  which  ebbs  and  flows  underground  in 
ways  which  we  very  imperfectly  understand,  which  sinks 
into  veins  and  breaks  out  in  springs  and  well-heads — 
is  failing  under  the  stress  of  the  summer  ;  and  all  plant- 
life,  from  the  least  moss  to  the  park  oak,  seared  above 
by  the  parching  air  and  starved  among  dust  and  clods 
beneath,  is  dying  slowly  as  it  waits  for  the  still-deferred 
rain. 

It  is  the  waiting  for  rain  which  tries  the  spirit  of  the 
countryman,  as  well  as  the  endurance  of  the  green 
things.  Every  day  added  to  the  period  of  abnormal 
conditions  seems  to  make  the  resumption  of  nature's 
suspended  cycle  more  urgent  and  less  probable.  The 
visitor  and  the  passer-by  see  only  the  swarthy  hillsides, 
the  unhindered  harvest,  and  rejoice  in  the  unbroken 
sunshine  and  the  immovable  barometer.  They  do  not 
watch,  as  tfie  native  does,  their  particular  favourites  and 
acquaintances  in  hedgerow  or  woodside  standing  in 
sullen  endurance,  sere  and  tanned,  or  drooping  their 
leaves  in  palpable  distress  ;  they  do  not  miss  all  the 
good  smells  of  the  country,  the  differences  which  ought 
to  breathe  from  fields  and  woods  ;  they  fail  to  notice  that 
even  the  scents  of  the  evening  cool  are  choked  and  lost 
in  the  reverberation  of  hot  air  from  the  baked  soil,  the 
reek  of  withered  grass  which  blows  stale  and  tepid  when 
we  ought  to  begin  to  smell  the  dew.  The  countryman 
knows  too  something  of  all  the  dirt  which  gathers  on 
the  land  in  a  long  drought,  the  dust-clogged  leaves, 
the  insect  plagues,  the  foulness  which  lies  by  unsluiced 
hedge-bottoms  and  roadside  verges.    As  he  climbs  some 


slope  of  the  meadows,  where  the  dead  turf  is  almost  too 
slippery  for  foothold,  and  takes  shelter  from  the  sun 
under  a  spreading  oak,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
these  very  fields,  from  which  the  heat  strikes  up  as  from 
a  furnace,  shone  but  a  little  more  than  two  months  ago 
Avith  clear  emerald,  that  along  the  copse-sides  the  blue- 
bells had  not  faded  among  the  lush  grass  and  the  young 
fronds  of  the  bracken,  and  that  the  moist  air  was  full 
of  a  delicate  mixed  sweetness.  As  he  looks  upwards  to 
the  roof  of  boughs  he  sees  the  harsh  blackened  leaves 
riddled  and  jagged  by  insect  hosts  ;  and  all  through  the 
tree  he  hears  an  incessant  light  pattering  sound,  which 
for  the  moment  almost  beguiles  the  ear  with  the  thought 
of  rain,  but  which  he  knows  to  be  only  the  dropping  of 
myriads  of  tiny  oak-galls  from  the  leaves.  The  weeks 
during  which  he  has  listened  for  that  first  pattering  in 
the  trees,  when  the  clouds  seemed  to  be  thickening  for 
rain,  or  watched  the  far-off  wisps  of  vapour  rise  and 
lengthen  in  the  southern  sky  with  a  promise  of  blessed 
storm  that  always  broke  and  passed  away,  have  become 
a  fixed  oppression  of  the  mind.  He  sees  the  shadow  of 
the  group  of  trees  describe  its  circle  across  the  dead 
grass  day  after  day,  till  evening  comes  with  spent  air 
and  smouldering  haze  beneath  the  dull  orange  glow  of 
the  west,  turning  the  oaks  to  massive  shapes  of  bronze 
and  veiling  the  distant  levels  in  drifts  of  dun  vapour. 
Night  brings  no  refreshment  of  dew  or  cooling  breeze. 
The  shadows  trace  their  round  again  under  the  keen 
rays  of  the  moon,  black  on  the  sward  which  gleams  like 
hoar-frost,  till  they  fade  in  the  first  grey  of  the  dawn, 
and  the  sun  is  up  again,  clear-edged  over  the  eastern 
hill,  bringing  another  cloudless  day.  The  rainless 
weeks  go  by  :  they  pass  the  limit  of  reasonable  likeli- 
hood ;  they  pass  the  count  of  the  observer's  own  record, 
and  the  memories  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  the 
precedents  of  the  learned  authorities.  The  country- 
dweller  is  in  a  new  world,  a  disquieting  region  of  the 
abnormal,  astray  without  reckoning  or  grounds  of  fore- 
cast. There  is  some  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
scientific records  of  old  naturalists  :  such  as  Evelyn's 
entry  in  1685  that  "  we  had  hitherto  not  any  rain  for 
many  months,  so  as  the  caterpillars  had  already 
devoured  all  the  winter  fruit  through  the  whole  land, 
and  even  killed  several  greater  old  trees  "  ;  and  his  note 
a  little  later:  "  Such  two  winters  and  summers  I  had 
never  known".  In  1684  he  speaks  of  leaves  dropping 
from  the  trees  as  in  autumn,  and  of  many  trees  dying. 
In  1781  we  find  that  Gilbert  White's  peach  and 
nectarine  trees  "  suffered  so  much  from  the  heat  that  the 
rind  on  the  bodies  was  scalded  and  came  off":  the 
apples  "  were  coddled,  as  it  were,  on  the  trees  ".  Two 
years  later  the  season  was  "  an  amazing  and  portentous 
one,  and  full  of  horrid  phenomena",  which  included 
intense  heat  and  "  a  peculiar  haze  or  smoky  fog  that 
prevailed  for  many  weeks  ",  "  unlike  anything  known 
within  the  memory  of  man  ".  By  such  comparisons 
we  may  persuade  ourselves  that  the  word  "  abnormal  " 
may  be  loosely  used,  and  that  in  truth  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun. 

If  the  pastoral  landscape  suffers  more  from  continued 
drought  than  the  wild,  it  is  on  the  garden,  where  man's 
handiwork  is  most  visible,  that  the  want  of  water  presses 
most  grievously.  The  garden  is  the  last  stronghold  of 
tender  foliage  and  green  lawns  ;  its  flower-beds  contain 
our  personal  belongings  and  involve  our  private 
interests.  There,  if  all  else  be  shrivelled  and  dust- 
strewn,  ought  to  exist  the  harbourage  for  "  a  green 
thought  in  a  green  shade  ".  In  normal  harvest  weather, 
when  the  fields  are  wholesomely  sunburned  and  the 
season  ripens  generously  towards  the  fall,  the  garden- 
ground  ought  to  preserve  moisture,  cool  air  and  freshly- 
growing  crops.  In  a  season  like  the  present  one, 
unless  there  be  abundant  and  very  unusual  means  of 
irrigation,  it  gives  the  last  blow  to  the  countryman's 
peace  of  mind  to  see  the  green  stuff  and  the  flowers  of 
latter  summer  dwindle  and  perish  one  by  one,  the 
promise  of  autumnal  plenty  destroyed  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  hopes  of  next  year's  growths  struggling 
desperately  for  existence  in  their  plantations  or  seed- 
beds.   It  is  hard  enough  for  the  amateur  to  watch  help- 
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ksslv  his  labours  coming  to  nought,  to  count  up  the 
waste  of  all  liis  care  and  choice  and  skilful  work  ;  but 
he  should  be  able  to  Spare  a  thought  in  his  depression 
for  the  professional  grower,  the  nurseryman  to  whom 
the  burning  weeks  may  mean  complete  ruin.  We  are 
too  busy  nowadays  with  other  matters  to  take  any 
effectual  notice  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  nation 
from  accidents  of  the  weather.  \  wet  Hank  Holiday  is 
already  lor  many  of  us  a  greater  catastrophe  than  a 
rainless  summer.  We  need  to  remember  that  the  sun 
destroys  life  as  well  as  makes  it.  Our  existence  in  these 
islands  really  depends  upon  the  balanced  alternation  of 
rain  and  shine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  CRISIS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Loughlon,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge, 

14  August  191 1. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Sir  J.  Murray  Scott  in  your 
current  issue  demands  a  straight  answer.  Thus,  when 
your  correspondent  queries  the  supreme  limits  of  law, 
as  he  does  by  asking  for  authoritative  information  in 
respect  to  the  Sovereign's  political  rights,  he  queries 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  national  executive 
(namely,  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  Parlia- 
mentary procedure),  and  not  merely  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  national  subjective  (namely,  the  power 
of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  privy  procedure  or  its  own 
prerogative).  Sir  J.  Murray  Scott's  letter,  therefore,  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  that  our  great  charter  of 
freedom  signifies  nothing  apart  from  the  above  distin- 
guishing features,  because  it  was  not  the  privy  proce- 
dure but  the  public  procedure  of  the  Crown  which  the 
charter  modified.  Authorities  who  have  made  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  confusing  the  two  forms  of 
Crown  procedure — the  personal  with  the  impersonal — 
are  very  far  from  being  reliable  authorities.  Consti- 
tutional law,  with  all  proper  respect  to  the  great  profes- 
sors of  it  who  maintain  the  contrary,  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  privileged  or  prerogative  forms  of  pro- 
cedure, whether  they  are  Crown  forms  or  otherwise. 
The  very  fact  of  this  must  be  obvious  since  a  prerogative 
<?r  privileged  form  of  procedure,  as  an  act  of  freedom, 
is  amenable  to  no  law  or  restriction.  How  then,  except 
by  a  Crown  breach  of  constitutional  law — that  is  to  say, 
by  the  Sovereign's  personal  overthrow,  betrayal,  or 
surrender — can  the  basis  of  the  Crown's  freedom  be 
made  the  basis  of  Crown  legislation  or  restriction  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  basis  of  absolute  power  or  parlia- 
mentary procedure? 

No,  Sir ;  the  whole  business  of  the  crisis,  together 
with  the  much-vaunted  victory  of  the  Government,  has 
been  a  revolt  against  and  a  betrayal  of  the  civil  ground 
of  an  Englishman's  freedom,  since  the  constitutional 
basis  of  government,  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  (ad 
subjiciendum),  for  the  safe  keeping  of  which  the  House 
of  Appeal — originally  limited  to  twenty-five  barons  of 
the  kingdom — was  instituted,  has  been  rudely  destroyed 
not  only  by  skilled  sophistry  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition.  For, 
if  the  great  mass  of  the  electorate  had  understood  the 
vicious  and  tyrannical  nature  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  is 
it  within  the  limits  of  reason  that  it  would  have  voted 
for  the  betrayal  and  overthrow  of  its  own  civil  and  free 
heritage— its  rights  of  self-government?  No,  Sir,  a 
thousand  times  no. 

The  whole  thing  is  preposterous  as  well  as  iniquitous, 
and  as  a  free  subject  who,  in  the  face  of  all  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, cannot  be  forced  to  surrender  his  freedom,  I 
shall  continue  to  repudiate  the  legality  of  this  Bill  as 
long  as  any  freedom  exists  in  our  Press. 

Moreover,  as  an  Englishman  who  cannot  be  forced 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  surrender  his  free  rights,  I 
appeal  to  that  body  of  noblemen  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  high  trust,  for  due  protection  and  sup- 


port. They  are  bound  in  all  honour  to  give  it,  and,  to 
their  lasting  renown,  are  bound  in  the  end  to  triumph. 

Your  obedient  servant 

J 1.  c.  Daniel. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

United  Empire  Club,  117  Piccadilly  W. 

15  August  x9.11. 

SlR, — To  all  observers  having  a  keen  appreciation  of 
facts  during  the  last  week  it  seems  utterly  futile  now 
to  talk  of  "  closing  up  the  ranks  "  of  the  Unionist 
party.  If  those  good  people — and  from  the  remarks  of 
the  Harmsworth  and  Scuttle  press  one  might  suppose 
that  they  were  a  large  and  united  body — if  they  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  the  men  who  stood  their  ground 
so  well  against  such  odds  are  quietly  going  back  to  join 
in  the  policy  of  "  others  "  who  backed  out  at  the  critical 
moment  they  are  making  a  vast  mistake.  They  are, 
indeed.  After  what  happened  last  week  it  seems  a 
hollow  mockery  to  ask  men  who  have  fought  to  the 
death  to  join  hands  and  support  those  who  betrayed 
their  party  and  dishonoured  their  fellow-workers. 

As  has  already  been  well  pointed  out,  why  did  Mr. 
Balfour  leave  England  for  Gastein  before  the  result  of 
the  division  on  Thursday  was  made  known?  Did  he 
know  or  have  any  idea  what  the  result  of  the  division 
was  likely  to  be?  On  the  face  of  it  the  departure  of 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Continent  before 
the  result  of  the  most  important  division  ever  taken  in 
the  Upper  House  became  known  looked  uncommonly 
bad  indeed.  How  did  Mr.  Balfour  know  that  the  result 
might  not  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was?  To 
talk  about  the  Unionist  party  being  misled  again  after 
what  has  already  happened  seems  sheer  nonsense.  Once 
bitten  twice  shy.  You  will  never  convince  the  average 
fighting  Constitutionalist — be  he  working  man  or  a 
practise-what-you-preach  stalwart — to  return  to  the  old 
and  familiar  beaten-out  track. 

To  those  bishops  and  others  who  have  shown  such  a 
patriotic  desire  to  face  both  ways,  who  practise  what 
they  do  not  preach,  to  the  former  their  day  will  come, 
and  that  ere  long,  when  the  ancient  Church  of  England 
no  longer  remains  one  of  our  most  cherished  institu- 
tions. Trust  the  Government  to  see  to  that.  Certain 
demands  will  have  to  be  met  to  enable  them  to  retain 
their  position.  These  representatives  of  the  Church, 
had  they  only  had  the  commonsense  to  realise  what  they 
were  doing,  could  not  in  any  conceivable  circumstances 
have  made  a  greater  mistake  than  they  have  made. 

They  have  done  a  far  greater  harm  than  they  imagined 
they  ever  could  have  done.  They  have  imperilled  the 
position  of  the  Church.  They  have  helped  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  thought  and  feeling.  They  have  done 
irreparable  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  throughout  the 
country.  Of  the  Unionist  peers  who  chose  to  stand 
aside  after  having  expressed  such  very  strong  opinions 
against  the  Bill,  all  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that  they 
are  the  kind  of  men  the  average  constitutionalist  with 
any  grit  has  no  consideration  for  whatsoever.  The 
man  who  is  out  to  wage  war  against  the  "  socialisa- 
tion of  all  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change ",  and  to  resist  a  general  upheaval  of  the  Con- 
stitution, desires  as  partners  men  who  vote  not  merely 
because  they  have  been  advised  or  told  to  vote  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  wants  men  who  vote  according  to 
their  convictions  and  damn  the  consequences. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

"  A  Lowland  Scot." 


"  BRANDED." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  August  1911. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Baumann  were  in  London  at 
this  moment  instead  of  enjoying  the  invigorating  air  of 
Rosehaugh  he  would  possibly  better  understand  the 
significance  of  your  article  "  Branded  ",  to  which  now 
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he  so  strenuously  objects.  As  Mr.  Baumann  was  almost 
the  first  of  Tories  to  declare  that  the  Parliament  Bill 
must  be  accepted,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  he 
resents  the  idea  of  all  who  have  been  converted — or  per- 
verted— to  his  view  being  treated  as  pariahs  and 
traitors.  But  the  fact  remains  that  those  who  have 
stood  staunch  to  their  faith  and  their  colours,  who  would 
have  died  in  either  the  first  ditch  or  the  last  in  defence 
of  all  that  Mr.  Baumann  and  his  peculiar  friends  have 
taught  us  to  hold  sacred,  are  labouring  under  a  sense 
of  wrong  which  logic  cannot  explain  away,  which  ex- 
pediency cannot  condone,  which  loyalty  to  an  ancient 
throne  cannot  make  tolerable. 

Lord  Lansdowne,  by  his  abstention,  was  a  bad  enough 
case  ;  the  Unionist  peers  who  voted  for  the  Government 
are  absolutely  outside  the  pale.  Leaders  who  will  not 
direct  the  fight,  lieutenants  who  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
are  traitors  deep-dyed  beyond  any  member  of  the  rank 
and  file  who  runs  away  at  the  critical  moment.  Brand- 
ing is  the  only  course  to  be  adopted  if  betrayal  is  to  be 
avoided  in  other  decisive  battles. 

Mr.  Baumann  talks  of  peers  who  have  kept  their 
heads  in  this  crisis.  Is  it  evidence  of  cool  courage  to 
surrender  lest  worse  befall?  If  these  renegade  peers 
have  saved  any  heads  it  is  probably  the  heads  of  the 
Government.  The  King  was  betrayed  into  guarantees 
which,  Shylock-like,  the  Government  demanded,  and 
the  action  of  the  Abstainers  and  the  Renegades  made 
it  impossible  he  could  ever  do  anything  else  than  obey 
the  behests  of  his  Redmond-driven  advisers.  The  King 
may  have  made  a  mistake  in  too-ready  acquiescence  in 
Radical  demands  last  November.  The  poltroon  peers 
have  made  that  mistake  an  avenue  to  disasters  greater 
than  the  greatest  involved  in  the  conferment  of  coronets 
on  five  hundred  constitutional  tinkers.  If  the  Crown 
becomes  the  merest  of  cyphers,  if  Empire  and  Church 
and  property  and  social  order  are  thrown  into  the 
crucible  beyond  hope  of  salvation,  the  responsibility  rests 
more  with  the  peers — blacklegs  if  ever  there  were 
blacklegs — who  have  played  the  Government  game  than 
with  the  Government  itself.  "  Branded  "  such  men 
must  be,  and  there  is  no  self-respecting  Tory  who  could 
feel  safe  in  future  conflicts  whilst  such  men  were  nomin- 
ally of  his  party. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Stalwart. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lyceum  Club,  128  Piccadilly  W. , 

17  August  1911. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Baumann,  writing  in 
last  week's  Review,  criticises  what  he  calls  your  "  vio- 
lence "  while,  at  the  same  time,  using  greater  violence 
himself.  I  consider  your  article  "Branded"  was  in 
every  way  befitting  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 
There  is  much  talk  just  now  about  the  King's  preroga- 
tive, with  very  little,  reverence,  apparently,  for  his 
Majesty  himself.  I  should  like  to  see  the  King  imitate 
the  action  of  his  predecessor  Charles  II.  re  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill.  On  that  occasion  Charles  adroitly  dissolved 
Parliament  and  saved  his  brother  from  an  ignorant  and 
a  most  undeserved  persecution. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  lately  that  an  effi- 
cient leader  cannot  be  found  for  either  party.  I  could 
name  about  a  score  of  eminent  women  of  whom  any 
one  of  them  would  make  a  splendid  leader.  Let  men 
look  all  over  the  world  and  contemplate  the  state  to 
which  it  has  been  brought  by  one  sere  Government. 
Then  let  them  stand  aside  for  very  shame  and  allow 
women  to  come  forward  and  see  what  they  can  do. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  Shurmer. 

RUNNING  AWAY  TO  FIGHT  ANOTHER  DAY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Lymington  House,  Four  Marks,  near  Alton. 

15  August  191 1. 
Sir, — Is  there  not  a  theory  that  a  regiment  that  has 
once  been  badly  broken  is  a  very  bad  one  to  face  when 


next  it  takes  the  field?  But  the  sequel  to  the  late  Par- 
liamentary version  of  "  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and 
Aft  "  has  yet  to  be  written.  Whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  theory  one  fancies  that  other  regiments 
would  not  be  keen  to  be  brigaded  with  these — possibly  ? 
— formidable  heroes. 

If  those  peers  now  dead — to  the  Unionist  party — have 
not  decided  on  their  epitaph  perhaps  this  might  not  be 
inappropriate  in  view  of  past  services,  good  intentions, 
ending  in  what  we  hope  may  be  merciful  oblivion  : — 

"  I've  had  my  share  of  pastime,  and  I've  done  my  share 
of  toil, 

And  life  is  short — the  longest  life  a  span  ; 

For  good  undone  and  gifts  misspent  and  resolutions 

vain 

'Tis  somewhat  late  to  trouble.    This  I  know — ■ 
I  should  live  the  same  life  over,  if  I  had  to  live  again, 
And  the  chances  are  I  go  where  most  men  go." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Lindsay . 

THE  MUZZLED  ELECTORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  8  August. 

Sir, — Like  Mr.  Hales  I  have  written  to  every  Unionist 
paper — except  the  Harmsworth  group,  of  course — on 
the  lines  taken  by  himself,  Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  Daniels,  and  with  the  same  result.  Yet  these 
same  papers  will  publish  piffling  letters,  such  as 
"Give  women  the  vote,  and  the  Constitution  will  be 
safe  "  !  There  are  thousands  of  Englishmen  holding 
the  views  we  have  expressed,  but  they  can  do  no  good 
as  separate  units,  and  if  the  Press  refuses  in  a  body 
to  allow  them  to  express  their  opinions,  they  cannot 
get  into  touch  with  each  other.  I  propose  that 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  Mr.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Hales  try 
to  organise  a  public  meeting  and  collect  the  units  into 
a  united  mass.  If  we  are  forced  to  talk  in  the  highways 
and  byways,  and  in  Trafalgar  Square,  let  us  do  it.  This 
is  no  time  for  squeamishness.  I  hope  Englishmen  are 
not  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  Constitution 
knocked  over  like  a  house  of  cards.  If  so,  then  this  is 
truly  a  decadent  country,  and  deserves  all  that  may 
come  to  it.  There  are  worse  things  even  than  civil  war. 
To  stand  slothfully  aside,  and  let  your  country  drift  to 
perdition  is  worse. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours 

A.  M.  Cameron-. 


MR.    LLOYD   GEORGE    AND   THE  NATIONAL 
CREDIT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  August  1911. 

Sir, — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been 
expatiating  largely  of  late  on  the  performances  of  him- 
self and  his  predecessor  in  office  in  the  way  of  debt  re- 
demption, mainly  by  way  of  showing  that,  at  least  in 
their  proceedings,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  market 
should  appraise  British  credit,  or  say  Lloyd  George 
credit,  so  meanly  as  it  does.  He  should  be  asked  :  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  pay  off  ten  millions  with  one  hand 
if  you  are  contracting  hundreds  of  millions  with  the 
other?  Your  old-age  pension  law,  whatever  its  merits, 
is  in  itself  a  virtual  national  debt  of  nearly  five  hundred 
millions,  increasing  yearly ;  and  you  are  at  present 
engaged  in  creating  an  addition,  in  the  shape  of  a 
yearly  charge  of  nine  millions  for  insurance,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions  more, 
and  for  which  you  have  made  no  provision.  Your 
boasted  repayment  of  debt  is,  in  part,  a  simple  repudia- 
tion. The  two  pounds  ten  shillings  which  is  your 
nominal  obligation  to  the  national  creditor  is  already 
reduced  by  your  successive  exactions  in  the  shape  of 
income-tax  (your  resource  for  debt  redemption)  to  two 
pounds  seven  shillings  and  a  penny  ;  whilst  your  inven- 
tion of  discrimination  as  between  "  earned  "  and  "  un- 
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earned  "  income  deprives  him  of  any  electoral  power 
he  would  otherwise  have  as  one  of  a  large  body  of 
income-tax  payers.  He  is  now  one  of  a  negligible 
minority  who  can  be  plundered  at  will,  and  his  main 
preoccupation  at  this  moment  is  how  he  may  escape  your 
further  inroads  on  his  capital.  However  tightly  you 
may  shut  vour  eyes  to  these  things  the  market  feels 
them  in  its  bones. 

On  the  mere  question  of  debt  redemption  figures, 
however,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  be  met  on  his  own 
ground.  The  statements  which  ho  has  made  in  Parlia- 
ment are  neither  more  nor  less  accurate  than  those  with 
which  the  public  has  been  so  plentifully  supplied  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  Insurance  Bill.  The  debate  on  the 
Finance  Bill  on  9  August  gives  an  instance  in  point. 
The  "  Times  '  reports  his  words  as  follows  :  "  With 
regard  to  the  Sinking  Fund  it  was  true  that  the  pro- 
vision made  in  the  year  1904  was  exceedingly  high. 
But  while  the  country  was  apparently  paying  off  eight 
millions  it  was  incurring  ;£i  1,750,000  of  fresh  liabili- 
ties. So  that  the  net  result  was  no  reduction  but  an 
actual  increase  of  our  liabilities  by  considerably  over 
two  millions  ". 

The  exact  figures  will  be  found  in  the  Finance 
Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1904-05,  page  96. 
The  net  increase  in  the  total  gross  liabilities  was,  as 
Mr.  George  says,  ^2, 238, 391  as  compared  with  an 
apparent  decrease  of  ^7.557,668,  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  material  fact  that  the  Exchequer  balances 
were  increased  by  ^"3,166,436.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  any  fair  statement  as  to  debt  reduction  must  take 
account  of  the  cash  balance  as  of  co-ordinate  import- 
ance. That  excess  of  ^3, 166.436  in  cash  was  the 
equivalent  of  ,£3.600,000  reduction  of  debt.  One  other 
example  of  Mr.  George's  regard  for  facts  will  suffice 
for  the  present:  In  the  debate  of  11  May  (Hansard, 
col.  1428),  referring  to  the  Government  of  1895-1905, 
he  said  :  "  These  gentlemen  .  .  .  paid  off  debt  at  the 
rate  of  only  ^2, 000, 000  a  year  even  when  there  was  no 
war  ".  Again  having  recourse  to  the  Finance  Accounts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  including  in  our  reckoning, 
as  we  must,  the  variations  in  the  cash  balance  and  in 
the  estimated  assets,  we  find  that  the  results  for  1895-6, 
1896-7,  1897-8  (the  years  when  there  was  no  war)  were 
,£8,750,000,  £8.225,000,  and  £9,667,000  respectively. 
The  figures  will  be  found  at  page  91  of  the  volume  for 

1895-  6  and  page  93  of  that  for  1897-8.    The  volume  for 

1896-  7  is  out  of  print,  but  the  result  for  that  year  may 
be  got  by  collating  the  two  volumes  mentioned.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  those  years  we  had  to 
pay  value  for  our  debt.  Consols  ranged  up'  to  10,  11 
and  12  per  cent,  premium.  It  is  one  pecuniary  benefit 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  we  can  now 
do  much  better.  Our  debt  can  be  bought  in  at  20  per 
cent,  discount.  The  above-mentioned  three  years,  as 
they  stand,  show  a  debt  redemption  of  nearly  twenty- 
seven  millions.  Let  that  sum  be  increased,  in  respect 
of  the  price  of  Consols,  so  as  to  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Mr.  George's  three  years,  and  it  may  be 
found  that  the  result  is  better  than  anything  that  he 
can  show. 

It  is  a  fact  which  has  some  relevance  to  the  matter 
in  hand  that  whereas  in  the  three  years  mentioned  the 
contribution  of  the  income-tax  payer  to  the  national 
expenditure  was  short  of  fifty  millions,  it  has  been  109 
millions  in  Mr.  George's  three  years,  which  means  that 
Mr.  George's  debt  reduction,  as  stated  by  himself 
(Hansard,  16  May,  col.  1859)  is  considerably  less  than 
half  the  excess  which  he  has  taken  from  the  income- 
tax  payer  over  and  above  what  was  taken  in  an  equal 
period  by  his  predecessors.  That  excess  of  sixty 
millions  is  almost  wholly  the  produce  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
measure  of  "  discrimination"  widened  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  ulterior  effects  of  that 
measure  in  loss  of  national  credit,  very  poorly  compen- 
sated by  immediate  gain,  are  now  obtruding  themselves 
■on  the  public  consciousness. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Govan 

(Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland). 


REVIEWS, 

WORDSWORTlll.W  TRIFLES  AND  TWADDLE. 

"  Wordsworthshire  :  an  Introduction  to  a  Poet's 
Country."  By  Eric  Robertson.  London :  Chatto 
and  Windus.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THERE  is  a  saying  among  scholars  that  a  textual 
critic  should  allow  some  interval  of  time  between 
the  inspection  of  a  manuscript  and  the  establishment  of 
a  text,  for  if  he  passes  immediately  from  the  one  to 
the  other  he  will  probably  be  so  hypnotised  bv 
his  recent  experience  that  the  critical  faculty  will 
be  suspended  and  the  true  proportion  of  things  lost. 
It  is  a  common  phenomenon.  The  last  read  novel  of 
Scott  is  the  best,  the  last  number  of  "  Punch  "  the  worst, 
but  only  for  a  time  ;  step  back  a  little  and  look  round, 
examine  the  other  novels,  the  back  numbers,  the  whole 
context,  and  sanity  will  return. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  if  some  such  precaution 
had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  book  on 
Wordsworth,  the  result  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  lives  in  The 
Vicarage,  Windermere,  writes  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  lake-dweller,  and  is  a  student  of  local  history  and 
records  ;  but,  so  to  speak,  he  is  too  close  to  his  manu- 
script, and  he  presses  its  readings  too  hard.  He  has 
failed  to  step  back  and  look  at  the  whole  context  of 
things  ;  and  the  result  is  this,  that  while  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  facts  are  dropped  out  en  route,  the 
main  thesis  of  the  book  is  exaggerated  and  untenable. 
As  the  title  "  Wordsworthshire  "  denotes — it  is  a  bad 
title  and  should  have  been  left  with  its  originator,  J.  R. 
Lowell — the  book  is  mainly  geographical,  and  the  task 
to  which  the  author  addresses  himself  is  to  explain 
Wordsworth  in  geographical  terms.  Wordsworth  is  a 
Dane,  and  he  makes  his  "  gran  rifiuto  ".  He  leaves, 
that  is  to  say,  Penrith,  "  achingly  redolent  of  valour 
though  that  land  of  ballad  stuff  be  ",  turns  his  back  on 
feudalism,  and  throws  himself  on  the  lap  of  pure 
nature  in  "  eight-pounds-a-year  Dove  Cottage".  In  a 
symbolic  diagram  further  on  we  are  asked  to  consider 
four  circles,  the  Cockermouth  circle,  the  Penrith  circle, 
the  Hawkshead  circle,  and  the  Kendal  circle,  with  Gras- 
mere  as  inner  centre  to  them  all.  Mr.  Robertson, 
obsessed  by  geography,  can  put  his  finger  on  this  place 
and  on  that  and  determine  how  each  contributed  to  the 
making  of  Wrordsworth.  It  is  sad  work  to  dissect  any 
man  so  ;  at  the  best  it  means  disenchantment,  and  surely 
it  is  wiser  to  murmur  "  poeta  nascitur  "  and  then  to  add 
this  caution  "  Tu  ne  quaesieris,  scire  nefas  ".  For  to 
suppose  that  Wordsworth,  unlike  Walter  Scott,  con- 
sciously made  this  "  gran  rifiuto  "  is  quite  gratuitous, 
and  when  it  is  known  that  he  blended  together  his 
impressions  and  produced  a  composite  piece  of  scenery, 
as  he  produced  a  composite  Michael,  out  of  different 
elements,  nothing  valuable  is  gained,  and  much  that  is 
valuable  may  be  lost  by  hard  and  fast  interpretation. 
In  fact,  all  this  geography,  whatever  interest  it  may 
have  for  the  local  man,  creates  in  the  Southerner,  honest 
Wordsworthian  though  he  may  be,  some  kind  of  irrita- 
tion, which  is  only  allayed  by  the  honest  zeal 
and  real  knowledge  of  the  author.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  a  real  piece  of  fact  is  cleared  up  by  geography. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  Prelude  xii.  287  where  the 
boy-poet  waited  at  a  parting  of  the  ways  for  ponies  to 
take  him  home  from  school.  "  There  are  five  theories 
as  to  the  right  spot  to  assign  to  this  parting",  says 
Mr.  Robertson,  and  he  proceeds  to  give  what  is  probably 
the  true  solution,  the  solution  of  Mr.  Gordon  Words- 
worth. Well,  those  who  care  for  these  minutiae  (what 
havoc  have  they  not  wrought  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics?)  should  read  this  book,  for  there  is  much  minute 
detail  of  such  a  kind  embedded  in  the  middle  of  much 
unfortunate  theory  and  comment.  As  favourable 
specimens  one  might  instance  the  tombstone  identifica- 
tion of  "  There  was  a  boy  ",  the  information  about  the 
Rev.  William  Taylor  and  "Wonderful  Walker". 
Such  passages  deserve  a  better  setting.  As  they  stand 
they  are  rather  incongruous  and  out  of  harmony  with 
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the  general  texture  of  the  book,  which  is  rhetorical  and 
vague.  Let  us  take  as  example  chapter  xiv.,  the 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  chapter,  where  Mr.  Robert- 
son deserts  his  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  style  and  lets 
himself  go  as  literary  critic.  "  These  two  great  minds 
are  cousinly  like  bee  and  moth.  Both  are  needed  to 
flit  over  the  garden  of  English  poesy.  Wordsworth  is 
the  mountain  bee,  Coleridge  in  his  duskier  atmosphere 
is  the  moth.  Science  tells  us  that  the  moth  fertilises 
flowers  as  widely  as  the  bee  does.  Wordsworth's  gift 
is  exquisite  sense  of  things  as  they  are,  and  their  signi- 
ficance to  the  moral  soul  of  man.  Coleridge's  gift  is  an 
ethereal  witchery  whereunto  he  transmutes  experience 
of  the  senses  through  imagination  disembodied  from  con- 
tact with  sober  consciousness.  He  is  thunderstruck  and 
for  a  time  like  one  new-born,  when  Wordsworth  displays 
external  nature  as  ruling  by  a  categorical  imperative  all 
its  own  ".  This  is  all  very  dreadful,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Robertson's  true  vocation  is  that  of  a  local 
antiquary,  not  that  of  a  literary  critic.  It  is  a  pity  that 
in  this  book  the  two  functions  are  thus  confounded. 
For  Mr.  Robertson  would  have  done  some  service  to 
those  Wordsworthians  for  whom  the  poet's  poems  are 
not  enough,  had  he  segregated  his  true  information  by 
inserting  it  as  footnotes  in  some  critical  edition.  As  it 
is,  the  merits  of  this  part  of  his  work  are  obscured  by 
the  demerits  of  the  rest,  and  these  demerits  are  very 
conspicuous.  There  is  a  lack  of  perspective  and  a  lack 
of  reticence,  and  there  is  much  bad  writing,  the  outcome 
of  an  effeminate  and  cloying  enthusiasm.  In  the  end 
one  turns  from  "  Wordsworthshire  "  more  than  ever 
determined  to  avoid  all  books  about  books.  In  England 
to-day  we  labour  under  their  superfluity.  They  are  a 
real  burden.  They  block  the  way  to  the  untrammelled 
enjoyment  of  the  book  itself,  and  sometimes  for  the 
weak-minded  they  serve  as  substitute. 


HUMAN  COMEDY. 

"  '  The  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes."    By  W.  J.  M.  Starkie. 
London :  Macmillan.    1911.    12s.  net. 

AMONG  those  Greek  classics  whom  the  average 
scholar  reads  with  unforced  appreciation  and  goes 
back  to  with  ever-increasing  appetite  Aristophanes 
stands  unrivalled  save  by  Homer  and  Herodotus.  His 
difficulties  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  insuperable. 
To  a  large  extent  his  language  will  remain  obscure  in  the 
absence  of  other  writers  as  colloquial,  as  sensitive  to 
every  shade  of  living  speech  as  he.  Many  of  his  jests  lie 
to  us  moderns  "  flaccid  and  drained  "  for  lack  of  exact 
historical  knowledge.  The  very  zeal  of  his  com- 
mentators has  done  him  no  little  disservice  by  its 
tendency  to  multiply  words  without  increasing  counsel. 
.Yet  to  start  with  Dionysus  in  quest  of  Euripides  or  to 
seek  with  Strepsiades  the  gift  of  speech  in  the  <f>povn<rr^- 
piov  is  as  certain  a  recipe  for  laughter  and  happiness  as 
the  world  of  literature  affords. 

The  secret  of  the  charm  lies  beyond  the  grip  of  a 
formula  or  of  a  one-sided  criticism.  Heine  has  spoken 
of  the  "  Weltvernichtungsidee  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  every  Aristophanic  comedy  ";  but  Aristophanes  is 
often  at  his  best  when  he  is  least  destructive  of  the  old 
cosmos  or  constructive  of  a  new  one.  Others  have  found 
his  essential  merit  in  his  aristocratic  and  conservative 
ridicule  of  the  New  Learning  ;  but  an  equal  gift  of  satire 
and  parody  has  been  given  to  many  (to  the  authors  of  the 
"  Antijacobin  ",  for  instance)  who  leave  us  unmoved  by 
the  Aristophanic  sense  of  enlargement  and  exhilaration. 
Some  there  are,  critics  too  nice  for  contact  with  "the 
primaeval  slime  ",  who  would  jettison  the  vast  mass  of 
'his  most  characteristic  work  to  exalt  him  as  a  great 
lyric  poet,  regardless  of  the  carelessness  and  loose  work- 
manship of  most  of  his  output  in  this  kind.  All  these 
attempts  leave  an  unexplained  residuum — a  body  of 
work  where  Aristophanes  is  not  expounding  any  "  deep 
idea  of  world-destruction",  is  not  satirising  the 
liberalism,  political  or  intellectual,  of  his  day,  is  not 
singing  of  the  MvcrraC  or  of  "  Cloud-cuckoodom  ",  and 
yet  is  entertaining  in  the  very  highest  degree. 


Perhaps,  however,  we  must  ourselves  fall  back  on  a 
catch-phrase  and  define  the  secret  of  his  charm  as  the 
"  mereness  "  and  universality  of  his  humanity,  with  a 
rider  on  his  freedom  from  formality,  the  absence  of  any 
very  strong  or  obvious  convention  in  his  drama.  Of  all 
the  ancients  he  is  the  nearest  to  Shakespeare  in  his 
sense  of  the  exquisite  humour  of  rascality,  meanness, 
cowardice,  and  intemperance,  qualities  which  the  idealis- 
ing genius  of  the  Greeks  was  curious  to  forget,  and 
which  the  modern  moralist  is  apt  to  see  only  as  matter 
for  reprobation.  His  conception  of  moral  weakness  as 
the  material  of  comedy  brings  him  into  close  kinship 
with  the  creator  of  Falstaff,  as  also  does  his  very  free 
treatment  of  the  form  of  his  art,  his  use  of  episode  and 
action  rather  as  illustrative  of  his  characters  than  as  an 
end  in  themselves.  Again  he  is  "  to  Shakespeare  near 
allied  "  by  his  power  of  blending  the  beautiful  with  the 
absurd,  the  grotesque,  the  positively  ugly  even,  into  a 
complexity,  bewildering  indeed,  but  organic  and  super- 
latively interesting.  Nowhere  does  he  display  such  a 
welter  of  emotions  as  goes  to  make  "The  Tempest  ", 
where  men,  monsters,  and  fairies  intermingle  and  touch 
each  other  to  various  issues,  but  alone  among  the 
ancients  he  comes  within  an  appreciable  distance  of  so 
doing. 

"The  Clouds",  Mr.  Starkie's  handsome  edition  of 
which  is  now  under  review,  is  not  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful comedies.  The  Athenians  awarded  it  but  the 
third  prize,  and  Professor  Murray  seems  inclined  to 
back  their  opinion  ("  rather  tame  ",  is  his  judgment). 
Still  it  is  fairly  representative,  and  by  reason  of  its 
caricature  of  Socrates  occupies  a  peculiar  place  in  litera- 
ture. The  relation  of  this  caricature  to  fact  and 
Aristophanes'  reason  for  describing  the  arch-foe  of 
Sophists  as  the  Sophist-in-Chief,  have  caused  a  vast 
amount  of  schism  in  the  camp  of  the  pedants  and  much 
vain  revolution  of  the  critical  machine.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Starkie  that  the  controversy,  as  carried  on  by 
the  German  theorists,  is  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable. 
If  not  a  Sophist,  Socrates  was  at  all  events  a  philosopher 
and  a  supporter  of  new  ideas,  and  the  comedians,  as 
Lucian  (quoted  by  Mr.  Starkie)  says,  were  "  terrible 
fellows  to  gird  at  what  is  great  and  ridicule  what  is 
noble".  Mr.  Starkie  seems  to  us  to  be  taking  a  very 
sane  line  in  professing  substantial  agreement  with  the 
view  of  Lessing,  which  he  summarises  as  follows  : — 
"  Under  the  name  of  Socrates,  Aristophanes  did  not 
seek  to  make  Socrates  ridiculous  and  suspicious,  but  all 
the  Sophists  who  meddled  with  the  education  of  young 
people.  The  dangerous  Sophists  in  general  were  his 
theme,  and  he  only  called  this  one  Socrates  because 
Socrates  was  defined  as  such  an  one  ". 

For  Mr.  Starkie's  editorial  work  we  have  little  but 
praise.  His  notes  are  copious,  a  little  over  copious 
even.  His  various  introductory  essays  are  excellent  in 
scholarship  and  point  of  view.  His  treatment  of  the 
text  is  commendably  conservative,  and  his  own  single 
conjecture  admitted  therein  is  quite  probable,  though 
the  possibilities  of  the  passage  (1.  1307  et  seq.)  are  too 
many  to  allow  us  to  call  it  convincing.  The  "  Index 
Graecitatis  "  is  correct  and  forms  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion, as  does  the  reprint  of  the  scholia  to  the  Codex 
Venetus  Marcianus  474. 

When  there  is  so  much  to  commend  we  are  sorry  to 
find  anything  to  blame,  but  we  cannot  conceal  our 
disapproval  of  Mr.  Starkie's  methods  of  translation. 
There  is  certainly  much  in  common  between  the  comic 
diction  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Shakespeare.  Each 
poet  was  a  close  student  of  the  "  eloquium  vulgare  "  of 
his  day  ;  each  had  a  happy  gift  of  reproducing  it ;  each 
dearly  loved  a  pun  or  other  word-play.  A  version  of 
Aristophanes  in  language  drawn  from  Shakespeare's- 
prose  would  be  a  pleasant  "  jeu  d 'esprit  ".  But  Mr. 
Starkie's  method  of  "conveying"  words  and  phrases 
from  the  Elizabethan  and  powdering  with  them  the 
ordinary  prose  of  to-day  is  always  irritating  and  some- 
times incomprehensible.  Here  is  an  example  where 
Strepsiades  is  talking  of  his  wife  : — 

ov  p.r)v  tpw  y  ws  apyos  ty,  oX\  t&irada. 
iyw  8  av  avrfj  dotfiaTiov  8«kvus  ro8l 
Trp6<f>a.(nv  c<pacrKov,  w  yvvat,  Xiav  cnra^a?. 
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which  Mr.  Starkie  renders:  "  One  way,  1  grant,  she 
■was  not  idle  :  she  worked  a  good  clow,  and  I  bo  drive 
the  moral  homo — holding  up  my  tailored  cloak  was  wont 
to  sav,  'Madam,  you  uncle w  mo  quite  '  ".  This  version 
requires  for  elucidation  two  citations  from  Shakespeare, 
and  goes  far  in  the  direction  of  that  Boojum  among 
jests  fabled  to  need  a  commentary  and  lexicon  for  just 
appreciation.  This  is  no  solitary  or  extreme  instance. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  light  on  a  page  where  Mr.  Starkie 
docs  not  proudly  point  to  some  similar  adaptation. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  system  would  lead 
to  results  as  obscure  as  Gavin  Douglas,  as  graceless  as 
Stanyhurst.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Starkie's  method  merely 
conveys  an  air  of  ostentatious  "  literature  "  which  so 
excellent  a  scholar  can  well  do  without. 


THE  POET— SHAXBERD. 

""Some  Supposed  Shakespeare  Forgeries."    By  Ernest 
Law.    London :  Bell.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  present  generation  knows  Peter  Cunningham 
only  by  tradition,  and  troubles  not  much  about 
him.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  he  made  a 
great  stir  in  the  literary  world.  Cunningham  had  been 
a  clerk  in  the  Audit  Office,  and  as  such  had  explored  the 
old  lumber-rooms  in  the  basement  of  Somerset  House. 
Among  other  interesting  papers  he  found,  or  pretended 
to  have  found,  two  account-books  of  the  Revels  Office 
for  the  years  1604-5  ar>d  1611-12,  which  he  edited  and 
published  in  1842.  Unfortunately  he  soon  afterwards 
gave  way  to  intemperate  habits,  retired  from  the  public 
service,  and  disappeared.  But  in  1868  he  wrrote  to  the 
British  Museum  offering  to  sell  the  two  books,  which  he 
had  meanwhile  kept  as  his  own.  Inquiry  was  made,  the 
books  were  claimed  as  national  records,  to  which  Cun- 
ningham had  no  sort  of  title,  and  were  placed  in  the 
Record  Office,  where  they  now  lie.  The  special  import- 
ance of  these  old  accounts  was  that  Hhey  referred  to 
productions  of  "  Measure  for  Measure  ",  "Othello", 
"  A  Winter's  Tale  ",  and  "  The  Tempest  ",  all  ascribed 
to  "  the  Poet  Shaxberd  ",  and  so  appeared  to  settle 
almost  conclusively  the  dates  of  these  plays,  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  In  1842,  when 
their  existence  was  first  made  known,  no  doubt  of  their 
genuineness  was  suggested  ;  but  in  1868,  the  prejudice 
which  naturally  resulted  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
recovery,  helped  by  the  fact  that  Collier,  to  whom  Cun- 
ningham referred  when  offering  the  books  to  the  British 
Museum,  had  lately  been  utterly  discredited,  produced 
not  merely  a  doubt  but  an  almost  universal  conviction 
that  the  entries  relating  to  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
impudent  forgeries.  And  this  belief  is  still  general, 
although  in  the  meantime  other  evidence  has  been  found 
corroborating  that  of  the  supposed  forgeries  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  plays  in  question. 

Mr.  Law,  who  has  elsewhere  shown  his  ability  as  a 
reader  of  ancient  records,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ver- 
dict, which  declared  poor  Cunningham  guilty  of  forgery 
in  addition  to  his  other  misdemeanours.  He  went  to  the 
Record  Office  and  carefully  examined  the  Revels 
accounts  with  his  own  eyes.  He  admits  that  "  on  a  first 
look  with  the  foregone  assumption  of  its  being,  of 
course,  a  case  of  forgery,  it  never  would  have  entered 
one's  head  to  suggest  that  the  condemnation  passed  on 
it  forty-three  years  ago,  and  acquiesced  in  by  every  com- 
mentator and  critic  since,  was  not  thoroughly  deserved  ". 
But  closer  investigation,  assisted  by  the  opinion  of 
experts  which  he  sought  upon  the  age  of  the  ink  and 
of  the  handw-riting,  convinced  him  that  the  entries  were 
genuine,  and  that  "the  quaint  version  of  the  name 
'  Shaxberd  ',  in  which  the  knowing  ones  had  at  once 
detected  the  mock-antique  of  the  tiro  in  seventeenth 
century  forgery  ",  was  due  simply  to  the  illiterateness 
of  the  scribe — a  conclusion  strikingly  supported  by 
an  old  memorandum  found  by  Malone  in  the  Bodleian. 
Mr.  Law  certainly  makes  out  a  very  strong  case,  and 
without  expressing  a  definite  opinion  upon  it  we  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  all  Shakespearean  scholars  to  lay 
aside  prejudice  and  study  the  details  of  his  argument 


with  care.  We  would  also  call  attention,  although  his 
language  is  sometimes  rather  strong,  to  lh<-  denuncia- 
tion in  his  preface  of  the  carelessness  with  which  ancient 
documents  are  kepi  ;  not  thai  the  staff  at  the  Record 
Office  is  at  fault,  but  it  is  loo  niggardly  maintained: 
"  w  hen  one  thinks  of  the  millions  profusely  showered  on 
the  Education  Department,  and  as  profusely  wasted  by 
it — for  'art'  schools,  for  instance,  with  their  pitiful 
results — and  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
squandered  on  trumpery  and  useless  things,  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  indifference  with  which  many  of  our  most 
precious  archaeological  treasures  arc  left  lying  huddled 
away  in  bundles,  unsorted  and  uncatalogued,  in  con- 
fusion and  in  shreds?  " 


FORGOTTEN  SHRINES. 

"  Forgotten  Shrines  :  an  Account  of  some  Old  Catholic 
Halls  and  Families  in  England  and  of  Relics  and 
Memorials  of  the  English  Martyrs."  By  Dom 
Bede  Camm  O.S.B.  London :  Macdonald  and 
Evans.    1910.  25s. 

ROM  BEDE  CAMM'S  work,  "  Forgotten  Shrines  ", 
'  enriches  very  considerably  that  lately  created 
section  of  literature  which  deals  rather  with  the 
byways  than  with  the  well-beaten  roads  of  history.  After 
the  perusai  of  such  a  book  as  Dom  Bede  Camm's,  which 
treats  of  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  under  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts,  none  would 
accuse  the  Catholics  of  greater  cruelty  towards  the 
Protestants  than  was  approved  by  the  judicial  system 
of  those  days  in  England  itself  with  respect  to  the 
Papists.  The  spirit  of  persecution  was  about  equally 
strong  in  both  camps  ;  and  if  Queen  Mary  burnt  the 
Protestants  in  Smithfield,  Elizabeth  hanged  and  disem- 
bowelled the  Catholics  at  Tyburn — nor  at  Tyburn  alone, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  A  perusal  of  the  horrible  story 
Of  the  torments  inflicted  upon  the  "  venerable  " 
Margaret  Clitherowe,  who,  on  24  March  1586,  was 
slowly  pressed  to  death  under  a  weighted  door  in  the 
Tollbooth  on  Ousebridge,  York,  for  the  heinous  offence 
of  harbouring  and  assisting  two  priests,  Mr.  Francis 
Ingleby  and  Mr.  John  Mush,  should  teach  the  least 
erudite  Protestant  to  talk  less  self-righteously  of  "  the 
barbarities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ". 

Dom  Camm  has  done  something  more  than  write,  or, 
rather,  collect,  the  narratives  of  the  sufferings  of  a  very 
great  number  of  his  co-religionists  in  Elizabethan  times  : 
he  has  given  us  a  glimpse  into  the  manner  of  life  then 
led  in  those  venerable  Roman  Catholic  families,  whose 
descendants,  emancipated  from  legal  restrictions 
in  matters  of  faith,  are  now  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  politics  and  administration  of  their 
country.  The  book  opens  with  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fitzherbert 
of  Norbury  ;  and  the  extremely  beautiful  illustrations, 
some  of  them  etchings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pike,  and  some 
photographs  by  the  author,  are  sufficiently  enticing 
to  induce  anybody  who  has  seen  them,  to  undertake, 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  a  pilgrimage  to  so 
picturesque  and  little  known  a  spot.  Norbury  Church 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent,  though  little  known, 
parish  churches  in  Derbyshire  :  in  the  Fitzherbert 
chantry  are  several  splendid  monuments,  with  full-length 
effigies  of  the  Fitzherberts  of  mediaeval  times.  The  hall 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture,  stand- 
ing in  a  park,  and  reflecting  its  turrets  and  bow-windows 
in  the  placid  waters  of  the  Dove.  Peaceful  and  beautiful 
as  it  now  looks,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  tragedy  of  persecution.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  "  A  Ruined  Castle  by  the  Sea  ",  the 
author  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  Warblington 
Castle,  at  one  time  the  home  of  Margaret  Pole,  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Plantagenet,  the  direct  descendant  of  Edward 
III.,  and  niece  of  Edward  IV.  The  Lady  Margaret  at 
one  time,  also,  resided  at  New  Hall,  a  grand  old  Tudor 
mansion  in  Essex,  of  w-hich  some  interesting  photographs 
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are  given  ;  it  became,  later,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Mary  Tudor  when  Princess.  Here  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  was  installed  as  governess  to  her  friend 
Katherine  of  Aragon's  only  child,  and  here  she  lived 
peacefully  for  some  years.  When  the  Henryite  perse- 
cution began,  the  Princess  Margaret,  then  at  War- 
blington,  was  arrested  on  a  charge,  which  may  be 
found  related  in  any  history,  and  removed  to  Cowdray 
Park,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex  ;  being  finally  taken  to 
London  and  decapitated  on  Tower  Green  on  27  May 
1 541.  The  details  of  this  butchery  are  well  known. 
New  Hall,  the  martyred  Countess'  earlier  residence, 
now  belongs  to  some  Canonesses  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  has  very  appropriately  become  a  convent.  The  mag- 
nificent presence  chamber  is  to-day  the  convent  chapel, 
the  altar  ocupying  the  site  of  the  Royal  dais.  By  a 
curious  circumstance,  over  the  principal  door  of  this 
church  is  a  coat  of  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an 
Italian  inscription  under  it,  in  which  she  is  described  as 
"  the  most  shining  star  in  Heaven  and  on  earth,  the  most 
beauteous,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  virtuous  of 
Virgins  "  !  The  nuns,  with  unconscious  irony,  have 
placed  above  this  inscription  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Then  we  have  a  very  interesting  account  of  Stonor 
Park  and  of  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  house  of  Stonor 
and  its  martyrs,  the  best  known  among  them,  at  least 
to  the  general  reader,  being  the  famous  Father  Edmund 
Campion  S.J.,  author  of  a  celebrated  controversial 
work,  the  "  Rationes  Decern",  or  "Ten  Reasons", 
which  was  printed  secretly,  amid  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  in  1581,  in  a  secluded  part  of 
the  grounds  of  Stonor  Park.  So  soon  as  the 
book  was  ready,  four  hundred  copies  were  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  audaciously  distributed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  benches  in  S.  Mary's  Church,  on  an 
occasion  when  a  large  congregation  had  assembled 
there  to  hear  the  students  of  the  University  make  their 
responses  and  disputations.  Great  was  the  excitement 
created  by  the  appearance  of  the  "Ten  Reasons". 
9n  r7  JULV  I5Sl  Campion  was  apprehended,  and 
immediately  the  printing-press  and  type  found  at 
Stonor  Park  were  seized  by  the  authorities.  In 
the  Royal  Warrant  directing '  Sir  Henry  Neville  to 
proceed  with  this  confiscation,  he  is  commanded  to 
"repair  unto  the  Lady  Stonor's  house,  and  search  for 
certain  Latin  books  dispersed  already  in  Oxford  at  the 
last  commencement,  which  have  been  there  printed  in  a 
wood".  The  remaining  issues  of  the  book  produced 
in  such  romantic  circumstances  must  have  been 
destroyed,  for  besides  the  copy  preserved  at  Stonyhurst 
College,  the  only  other  known  to  exist  to-day  is  one'which 
Dom  Bede  Camm  tells  us  he  discovered  in  the  Librarv 
of  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Leaving  aside  the  stately  mansions  of  the  rich,  Dom 
Bede  Camm  takes  us  into  out-of-the-wav  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  villages  and  hamlets,  where  many  of 
the  humbler  classes  never  changed  their  religion  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
actively  persecuted.  In  those  counties  there  exist  a 
great  number  of  what  the  author  calls  "  forgotten 
shrines  ",  otherwise  little  farm-houses,  sequestered  cot- 
tages, and  humble  dwellings  of  all  descriptions,  which 
have  survived  through  the  centuries  and  remain  until 
now,  in  many  instances,  in  the  hands  of  veomen  farmers 
of  very  honourable  lineage,  who  make  a  boast  of  their 
ancestral  adherence  to  "  the  old  religion  ".  In  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  death  for  a  priest  to  say  Mass, 
find  dangerous  for  laymen  to  assist  at  his  ministrations^ 
disguised  priests  and  monks,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
contrived  to  carry  on  their  missionarv  work  in  secret 
amongst  these  humble  folk.  It  is  this  portion  of  Dom 
Bede  Gamp's  work  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing. Especially  curious  and  vivid  is  the  chapter  in  which 
the  author  relates  the  story  of  "  the  secret  treasure  of 
Chaigley"— that  is  to  say,  of  some  relics  of  an  unknown 
martyr,  including  his  head  and  blood-stained  vestments 
— which  have  been  preserved  in  this  venerable  Lan- 
cashire village  through  four  centuries.  Who  this  victim 
of  persecution  was,  unfortunately,  has  never  been  estab- 


lished. The  tradition  in  the  family  of  Holden,  who 
possess  the  "  treasure  ",  is  that  he  was  a  priest  named 
Philip  Holden,  and  was  murdered  during  the  Common- 
wealth, whilst  in  the  act  of  saying  Mass  at  Chapel  House, 
Chaigley,  which  then  belonged  to  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  relics  have  always  been  carefully  preserved  by 
the  family,  amid  many  vicissitudes,  even  to  our  time. 

In  the  course  of  his  researchful  work,  Dom  Camm  tells 
us  incidentally  of  some  curious  relaxations  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline  required  by  the  exigencies  of  "  penal 
times  ",  as,  for  instance,  that  priests  were  then  allowed 
to  celebrate  several  Masses  in  one  day,  if  necessary ;  a 
thing  now  rigidly  prohibited  by  Rome,  at  any  rate  in 
Western  Europe.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  it 
was  then  the  custom  to  spread  washed  linen  on  the  hedge- 
rows and  in  the  fields,  to  notify  secretly  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  neighbourhood  that  some  wandering  missionary 
priest  would  say  Mass  in  the  village  next  day,  at  a  place 
already  agreed  upon  amongst  them.  There  are  many 
other  details  of  this  nature  in  "  Forgotten  Shrines 
which  will  be  the  delight  of  that  numerous  class,  even 
outside  the  Roman  communion,  who  take  an  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  history. 

"  Forgotten  Shrines  "  is  exceptionally  well  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  little  known  portraits  of  Eliza- 
bethan martyrs,  and  photographs  and  etchings  of 
the  interesting  relics — all  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
authentic — and  of  the  delightful  old  mansions  and 
churches  associated  with  the  heroes  of  Elizabethan  and 
Stuart  persecution. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown."  By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
London :  Cassell.    1911.  6s. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
detective  story,  and  his  fiction  is  more  satisfactory  when 
thus  frankly  fantastic  than  when  it  left  one  uncertain  of 
its  intention  to  be  absurd.  Father  Brown  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  conventional  detective  and  in  many 
ways  he  is  more  amusing  and  ingenious.  But  even  a 
detective  story  demands  a  measure  of  belief,  and  a 
collection  such  as  this  suffers  from  the  use  of  an 
unprofessional  hand  as  the  solver  of  mysteries. 

The  professional  is  the  natural  complement  to  the 
mystery,  and  his  presence  in  the  midst  of  one' excites 
no;  surprise.  But  that  a  mild  little  Catholic  priest 
should  have  so  perpetually  to  be  extricated  from  horrible 
murders  and  inconceivable  thefts  puts  too  great  a  strain 
on  the  probabilities,  even  after  the  priest  has  adopted  a 
repentant  criminal  as  a  friend.  We  tire  of  his  continual 
presence,  his  air  of  innocence,  his  insufferable  lucidity 
where  all  other  brains  are  wracked,  and  of  his  ingenious 
solutions  which  spoil  the  mystery  by  revealing  the 
inverted  method  by  which  it  has  been  evolved. 

One  would  have  expected  from  Mr.  Chesterton  more 
subtlety  in  the  invention  of  motive,  some  hint  of 
psychology  to  sustain  us  when  the  mere  interest  of 
incident  ?s  at  an  end  ;  something,  for  example,  rather  on 
the  lines  of  "  The  Sign  of  the  Broken  Sword  ",  which  is 
not  only  the  best  of  the  stories,  but  succeeds  in  avoiding 
the  conventional  manner  of  concocting  mysteries.  But 
one  is  asking,  perhaps,  too  much  of  an  author  who  is 
compelled  by  his  selection  of  such  themes  to  write  down 
to  the  understanding  of  the  big  public  which  delights  in 
them.  To  write  of  the  real  mystery  of  existence,  to  deal 
with  problems  outside  the  omniscient  province  of  Father 
Brown,  is  to  use  a  net  which  takes  none  of  the  smaller 
fishes,  the  only  profitable  prey  in  such  an  enterprise. 

"The  Legacy."     By  Mary  S.  Watts.     London:  Mac- 
millan.    1911.  6s. 

Letty  Breen's  "  legacy  "  included  the  somewhat 
shoddy  atmosphere  of  the  Breen  family,  and  at  least  an 
outward  resemblance  to  a  not  remote  ancestress  who 
was  never  mentioned  amongst  them.  The  story  is  an 
admirable  study  of  the  interaction  of  circumstance  and 
character  in  the  life  of  a  quite  unheroic  young  woman. 
If  the  background  is  American,  that  sometimes  obtru- 
sive local  colour  never  gets  in  the  way  of  the  humanity 
of  the  figures.    The  author  has  drawn  some  very  real 
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people  and  touches  in  their  littlenesses  with  humour, 
almost  with  affection.  There  is  no  grand  passion. 
Letty  married  Jack,  who  was  a  sort  of  Dobbin,  only  be- 
cause she  appreciated  his  good  qualities.  Being  a 
woman  she  was  flattered  by  the  infatuation  of  the  rich 
and  elderly  flaneur,  Mr.  Webster  Gates,  but  her  rather 
slow  drift  in  the  direction  of  a  repetition  of  the  family 
history  was  stopped  by  an  accident  that  left  Jack  im- 
becile. Her  second  marriage  to  Mr.  Halfield  was,  for 
her,  purely  one  of  convenience.  After  all,  a  great  deal 
of  life  takes  place  on  the  plane  of  expediency,  and  this 
is  a  tale  that  shows  the  humour  of  it — such  as  it  is.  We 
can  cordially  recommend  "The  Legacy"  in  spite  of 
the  author's  admiration  for  a  great  English  novelist 
having  led  her  occasionally  to  buttonhole  the  reader  at 
the  end  of  a  chapter  in  by  no  means  a  bad  burlesque  of 
the  master's  manner. 

"Zoe    the  Dancer."    By  Ida  Wild.     London:  Lane. 
1911.  6s. 

Zoe,  the  only  English  girl  in  a  Brussels  convent- 
school,  had  wonderful  yellow  hair,  and  had  danced  in 
tights  af  the  breaking-up  party,  when  according  to 
Miss  Wild's  description  of  them  her  legs  contrasted 
very  favourably  with  those  of  two  other  pupils  similarly 
attired.  So  that  when  she  was  constrained  to  leave  the 
situation  the  Sisters  obtained  for  her  as  a  sort  of  adver- 
tisement In  the  shop-window  of  Joseph  the  hairdresser, 
she  naturally  thought  of  her  other  attractions  and  took 
her  tights  to  the  Oriental  Theatre  and  embarked  upon  a 
stage  career.  There  is  considerable  cleverness  in  the 
drawing  of  the  music-hall  people  arid  a  little  needless 
insistence  that  fleshings  and  virtue  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible.  Later  Zoe  married  the  dissolute  Mr. 
Wychthwaite,  who  got  drunk  on  his  wedding  night; 
and  thereafter  she  played  hide-and-seek  with  this  plea- 
sant person  in  very  unlikely  places,  and  of  course 
another  lover  came  along.  Early  in  the  book  Zoe  and 
her  school  friend  Lalage  speak  of  eligible  young  men  as 
"  fellows  ",  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  this 
narrative  of  her  various  love  affairs  will  appeal  more  to 
the  real  young  ladies  who  thus  "  give  themselves  away  " 
than  to  any  other  class.  It  is  the  greater  pity  that  the 
tone  of  the  book  should  be  vulgar  since  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  a  quality  of  "  go  "  and  briskness  to  Miss  Wild's 
writing. 

"  The  Bread  upon  the  Waters."    By  Georgette  Agnew. 
London :  Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

The  prologue  of.  this  book  gave  promise  of  good 
things,  but  the  subsequent  chapters  onlv  bring  dis- 
appointment. Kitty  O'Kelly,  the  artists'  model,  was  as 
human  a  girl  as  we  have  met  in  recent  fiction,  but  we 
hear  all  too  little  of  her,  for  presently  she  develops  into 
Irish  Hawthorne,  the  actress,  and  in  her  new  guise  she  is 
no  more  than  one  of  the  conventional  figures  which  seem 
a  necessity  of  life  to  the  theatrical  novelist.    In  middle 

ife— and  in  the  middle  of  a  life  which  has,  apparently 
known  many  vicissitudes— she  meets  and  loves  a  parti- 
cularly innocent  young  man.    It  so  happens  that  at 
some  distant  period  she  has  been  befriended  by  his 

atner  and  on  this  coincidence  hangs  the  whole  storv, 
tor  when  Ins  discovers  the  truth  she  releases  the  young 
man  from  his  entanglement  by  the  simple  process  of 
disappearing.  Thus  the  father  is  rewarded  for  his  past 
kindness  and  his  bread  is  returned  to  him  with  quit  a 

after  her  v  ^  ^  5  bUt  H°W  the  ^  wi»  ea™  ^rs 
triumnS       TS  resoIutlon  to  ^ave  the  scene  of  her 

avedConev  °f  d°ubt'    PerhaPs  ^ 

saved  money;  anyhow  it  is  a  highly  moral  ending. 

Trevor  Lordship."    By  Mrs.  Hubert  Barclay.  London: 
Macmillan.    1911.  6s 

already  IZtZ  ^  t*'™  in  °ne'  The  first  couple, 
£2  Gf  the  h    L  f     y°Uth'  *ct  carried  at  the  be! 

have  ms„,ed  and  become  com '  ariJvdy  \^ 


tcresting  before  the  more  elderly  couple  could  have 
managed  to  grow  young  again  if  the  boy  had  not  been 
peculiarly  constituted  By  the  author.  But  finding  out  that, 
he  was  as  an  infant  the  sole  survivor  of  a  fire  in  Ebury 
Street,  and  that  the  good  people  w  ho  have  brought  him 
up  are  not  really  his  parents,  he  concludes  thai  lie  must 
in  honour  give  up  Mildred  till  he  has  a  name  to  his  back. 
He  finds  at  length  a  most  respectable  father  :  hut  such 
seardhes  areofcourse  cTifficuilt  and  prolonged,  and  mean- 
while Eleanor,  the  other  lady,  has  begun  to  dream 
more_and  more  frequently  of  her  husband.  If  its  con- 
struction is  somewhat  obvious,  the  material  of  the  story 
will  no  doubt  please  readers  with  a  pronounced  taste  for 
sweets. 

"  The  Colonel's  Story."     By  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company.    1911.  6s. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  the  "  Colonel"  had  retired 
successively  from  the  navy  and  the  law  and  become  a 
poor  Virginian  gentleman  living  on  his  estate.  With  a 
noble  disregard  for  his  own  feelings  he  brought  about 
the  union  of  the  young  lovers  who  had  misunderstood 
one  another.  To  Dorothea,  his  female  child-friend,  he 
described  himself  as  a  lonesome  old  fellow,  and  he  died 
happily  in  his  sleep  shortly  after  the  heroine's  marriage 
with  Douglas,  as  a  perfect  knight  should  do.  Mrs. 
Pryor  has  several  books  of  American  history  to  her 
credit,  and  possibly  this  slight  story  is  to  be  regarded 
primarily  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  reader  with  a 
picture  of  country  life  in  the  South  before  the  civil  war. 
The  picture  is  detailed  and  pretty.  One  cannot  tell  how 
much  of  the  prettiness  is  merely  due  to  the  glamour  of 
reminiscence,  but  the  chief  interest  of  "  The  Colonel's 
Story  "■ — or  rather  the  story  of  the  Colonel — lies  in  the 
vivid  yet  delicate  colouring  of  this  historical  setting. 
Its  protagonists  are  dreadfully  sentimental. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


"  Napoleon  and  his  Coronation."   By  Frederic  Masson.  Translated 
by  Frederic  Cobb.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin.    1911.    12s.  6d. 

On  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  M.  Masson  throws  some 
fresh  light.  He  brings  out  more  clearly  than  has  been  done 
by  any  previous  writer  the  Emperor's  own  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  rite.  "  Because  he  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
Pope,  Napoleon  considered  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  in- 
effaceable character;  that  he  had  become  a  Sovereign  equal  to 
all  other  Sovereigns,  that  as  such  he  was  above  criticism, 
that  he  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  that  if  his  Empire 
had  not  received  Divine  institution  it  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  it."  M.  Masson  considers  that  Napoleon  was  in  grievous 
error  when  he  believed  that  his  coronation  had  legitimised  his 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  Europe.  The  real 
rulers  of  Europe  were,  he  explains,  not  the  Pope  nor  the 
kings,  but  the  "aristocrats"  behind  them,  who  would 
"never  make  peace  with  the  Revolution  nor  ally  themselves 
to  Bonaparte".  M.  Masson  here  exaggerates  the  hatred  of 
the  European  "  aristocrats  "  to  the  Revolution.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  even  after  Napoleon's  fall  in  1814 
a  party  among  the  allies  was  averse  to  a  Bourbon  restoration 
in  France  and  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor's  son  with  Marie-Louise  as  regent.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  statesmen  nursed  on  the  Voltairian  tradition 
should  have  laid  little  stress  on  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced over  a  usurping  soldier  by  Pius  VII.  ;  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  recognise  the  Emperor  in  his 
imprisonment  as  a  crowned  head.  M.  Masson  gives 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  preliminary  negotiations 
with  the  Pope ;  but  he  hardly  adds  much  to  our  knowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  us  some  interesting  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Imperial  Corona- 
tion office  was  evolved.  It  was  impossible  to  use,  as  Consalvi 
suggested,  in  its  entirety  the  order  in  the  Roman  Pontifical. 
That  order  seemed  to  affirm  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Church  over  states  and  nations.  It  was  equally  im- 
practicable to  crown  Napoleon  at  Rheims  with  the  ceremonies 
historically  associated  with  the  house  of  Capet.  In  the 
end  a  special  office  was  compiled  from  the  two  orders.  It 
would  be  interesting  here  to  know  if  the  compilers  ever  saw 
the  English  Coronation  Office.  The  most  striking  fact 
about  this  coronation  was  Napoleon's  crowning  of  himself. 
This,  as  our  author  shows,  was  arranged  with  the  Pope 
beforehand,  as  indeed  the  prayers  used  at  this  part  of  the 
office  themselves  show.    The  legend  that  Napoleon  seized  the 
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crown  without  warning  the  Pope,  and  placed  it  on  his  head, 
was  an  invention  of  Thiers.  Our  author  thinks  that  the 
coronation  of  Josephine  was  a  piece  of  sentimentalism  which 
the  precedents  of  the  ancien  regime  could  not  justify  since  no 
queen  had  been  crowned  since  Marie  de  Medici,  and  French 
queens  were  never  crowned  with  their  spouses.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Mercy,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
had  suggested  that  Marie-Antoinette  should  be  crowned  at 
Rheims  with  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  only  Marie- Antoinette's 
indifference  prevented  the  realisation  of  the  suggestion. 

"The  Life  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Frederick  Paul  Haines."  By 
Robert  S.  Rait.    London :  Constable.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Robert  Rait,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Gough,  whose 
military  secretary  Haines  was,  obviously  was  the  man  to 
write  this  life.  Moreover,  it  was  Sir  Frederick  Haines' 
wish  that  the  task  should  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Rait.  To-day, 
thirty  years  after  Haines  left  India,  probably  only  those  who 
make  a  point  of  following  Indian  history  remember  that  he 
was  commander-in-chief  during  Lord  Lytton's  viceroyalty, 
and  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ripon.  Haines 
first  saw  service  with  Lord  Gough  on  the  Sutlej  and  in  the 
Punjab;  he  went  through  the  Crimea,  distinguishing  him- 
self at  the  Inkerman  barrier,  the  defence  of  which  Kinglake 
said  augmented  the  glory  of  the  day  and  gave  to  the  battle 
a  grandeur  that  would  not  otherwise  have  belonged  to  it. 
He  was  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  acting  as  Sir 
Patrick  Giant's  military  secretary  in  Madras,  and  with  him 
went  to  Calcutta,  where  Grant  was  commander-in-chief 
pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  Mr.  Rait  sug- 
gests that  the  military  work  done  during  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  General  Anson  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Colin 
has  not  yet  been  properly  appreciated  by  historians.  There 
is  one  point  in  this  interesting  narrative  that  assuredly  puts 
a  new  complexion  on  a  striking  incident  in  Imperial  history. 
When  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  troops  on  their  way  to  Lord 
Elgin  in  China  were  directed  instead  to  Calcutta.  They  did 
great  service.  Credit  for  that  rather  daring  assumption  of 
responsibility — for  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Home  authorities— has  always  been  given 
to  Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  then  in  charge  at  the  Cape.  It 
appears  from  this  book  that  Grant  and  others  also  sug- 
gested that  Lord  Elgin  might  wait.  Grant  telegraphed  his 
idea  from  Madras  to  Lord  Canning,  who  said  the  message 
had  an  important  effect  on  his  decision.  ' '  The  moral  effect 
of  such  a  force  being  brought  to  the  spot,"  Grant  pointed 
out,  "  would  be  incalculable  and  regarded  as  something 
miraculous  and  supernatural.  It  should  be  clone  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  to  secure  this  effect."  No  doubt  the  courage- 
ous action  of  Grey  at  Capetown  made  the  carrying-out  of  the 
scheme  much  easier.  Sir  Frederick  Haines  was  himself 
commander  during  the  Afghan  troubles  of  1878-79-80,  and  if 
his  advice  had  been  taken  Mr.  Rait  thinks  the  disgrace  of 
Maiwand  would  have  been  avoided.  It  was  at  Haines' 
urgent  wish  that  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  was  sent  from  Kabul 
to  Kandahar.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  his 
retirement  Sir  Frederick  Haines  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
clubland  and  Pall  Mall.  He  died  in  1909  in  his  ninetieth 
year. 

"The  Works  of  James  Buchanan."    Edited  by  J.  Bassett  Moore. 
Vol.  XII.    London :  Lippincott.  1911. 

This  volume,  which  is  biographical,  and  closes  this  por- 
tentous reries,  might  well  have  come  first,  for  it  supplies  the 
story  for  which  the  other  eleven  volumes  contain  the  docu- 
mentary authority.  However  this  may  be,  editor,  reviewer 
and  reader  (if  there  be  such)  will  be  equally  glad  to 
know  it  is  the  end.  The  book  contains  Buchanan's  own 
account  of  his  administration  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject  written  recently  by  the  Hon.  W.  U. 
Hensel,  an  autobiographical  sketch  dealing  with  his  own 
life  by  Buchanan  from  1791-1828,  and  a  biographical  sketch 
by  his  nephew  and  former  recretary,  J.  Buchanan  Henry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Buchanan  was  an  able  and  upright 
man,  often  unjustly  assailed,  but  he  was  not  a  great  man, 
and  we  are  quite  unable  to  imagine  why  his  papers  should 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  with  a  profusion  that  would 
only  have  been  justified  in  the  case  of  a  Napoleon. 


"  From  Paris." 

The  latest  number  dedicated  to  "  Les  Salons  de  1911" 
contains  an  article  by  M.  Louis  Vauxcelles  on  the  three 
Salons,  with  a  number  of  illustrations,  proving  that  French 
art  as  represented  at  least  by  the  fifteen  thousand  pictures 
which  go  to  form  the  exhibitions  has  not  been  wholly  con- 
quered by  the  Post  Impressionists.  A  critique  on  the  Salon 
des  Humoristes  by  an  anonymous  writer,  three  poems  by 
Jean  Richepin,  an  article  in  English  on  the  Court  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  the  usual  Chronique  Mondaine,  with  its  whiff 
of  Parisian  gaiety,  contribute  to  a  move  than  usually  attrac- 
tive number. 


THE    LOW  PREMIUMS 

or  THE 

SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

Make  Its  Policies  peculiarly  suitable  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  payment  of 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 


Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £14,500,000. 


London  Offlca 
West  End  - 

Head  Offio* 


No.  3  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
No.  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

EDINBURGH. 


J 


FOR  A   QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY 

the  New  Business  of  the 


LIFE  OFFICE 


has  shown  year  by  year  continuous  increase,  and  in 
1910  reached  in  Sums  Insured  the  very  large  total  of 

£5,585,786  Sterling, 

while  the  Life  Premium  Income  exceeded  £1,000,000. 

THERE  ARE  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  THIS  RESULT  !  ! 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  strength  of  its  position." — Times. 


Write  for  Annual  Report  and  Latest  Prospectus  to 

Dept.  II,  NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH.^ 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities, 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office:  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Direotors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracet,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvbnor. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I. E.,  M.P. 


C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Henrt  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.. 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Valbntia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  am6unt 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £90,000,000. 


THE  NATIONAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

0F  AUSTRALASIA,  ltd. 

Funds  over  £6,000,000.    Annual  Income  over  £1,000,000. 
New  Business  £3,000,000  per  annum. 


NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


PURELY  MUTUAL. 


Premium  Rates.— 10  per  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foreign 
Offices.  The  20-payment  Life  Policy  issued  by  this  Association  is  cheaper 
than  the  25-payment  Policy  issued  by  the  majority  of  Life  Offices. 

THUS   SAVING    FIVE    YEARS'  PREMIUM8. 

Children's  Endowments.— A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme. 

Annuitles.-The  Association  is  THE  BEST  OFFICE  FOR  ANNUITIES. 

Return  generally  £  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices— in  some  cases  the 
difference  is  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

5  CHEAPSIDE,   LONDON,  E.C. 

Manager:  JOHN  B.  GILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 
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Head 

Governor — 
Si*  Nkvilk  Lubbock, 
K.C.M.G. 


Offict. 


Incorporated 


A.D. 

1720. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life.  Sea.  Accidents.  Motor  Car,  Plate-Glass,  Burglary 
Annuities,  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 
The  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Seoretary 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROVAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


TWO  INTERESTING  PROSPECTUSES 

ISSUED  BY -THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD., 
1.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
of  £2,000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  HEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICE  :    66  and  67  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


LIVES.         Established  1807.  ANNUITIES. 

INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Head  Office  : 

79   PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

City: 

41  Threadneedle  St.,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  : 

Eagle  Insurance  Buildings  in  BIRMINGHAM. 
BRISTOL,  LEEDS,  MANCHESTER. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  POLICIES 
commencing  1st  September,  1910. 

APPLY  FOR 

NEW   PROSPECTU8  containing 
revised  and  reduced   Rates  with 
liberal  condition*. 

Advances  upon  Life  Interests.  Reversions,  and  Personal  Securities. 


ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £22,000,000. 


Chairman i 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


OEATH  DUTIES. — Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  Death  Duties,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  investments  at  a  time  whan 
it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  Tax  ra  not 
payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's  income  which  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  annual  premiums  on  an  assurance  on  his  IU« 
or  on  the  life  of  his  wife.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Tax, 
this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-sixth  of  the  Assured'* 
income;  is  an  important  advantage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  Forms  and 
W  Agents!        ccounts'  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  Company's  OrBon 

APPLICATION  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  General  Manager, 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  orf 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEVS 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  aRd 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 

Telephone :  Maylalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  Londoo. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


OF  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Send  for  Price  Lists. 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Pub.  "  THE  COLLECTOR,"  4s.  2d.  a  year. 
Sample  copies  free. 


SATURDAY  REVIEW.  WANTED,  volumes  July  to  December, 
1895;  January  to  December,  1897;  January  to  June,  1898. 
Write :  Publisher,  Saturday  Review,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 


NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  t.  <L 

.182     ...      ...  1  10  4 

,.    o  14    1    o  15  2 

,.071    077 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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FRY'S 

■iwiiiintniLiiJuiiiMiiiiiionia^Mpaman 

MAGAZINE 

Of  Sport,  Travel, 
and  Outdoor  Life. 

SEPTEMBER. 


HARRY  VARDON  AND  HIS  GOLFING  PECU- 
LIARITIES "  by  HENRY  LEACH  is  a  studious  piece 
of  work,  richly  illustrated  by  diagrams,  upon  Golf  as  played 
by  the  evergreen  Champion.  Mr.  LEACH  has  never  written 
a  more  intere-ting  article. 


SHOULD  THE  HOLDER  PLAY  THROUGH  IN 
THE  LAWN  TENNIS   CHAMPIONSHIPS  ?  " 

is  the  query  asked  and  answered  by  Mr.  A.  F.  WILDING, 
the  Champion  himself.  Every  follower  of  the  game  of  Lawn 
Tennis  will  eagerly  read  Mr.  WILDING'S  article  and 
applaud  the  sportsmanlike  position  he  takes  in  the  matter. 


"THE   ENGLAND   XI.    FOR    AUSTRALIA"  by 

C.  B.  FRY  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  contain  much  of 
interest  for  followers  of  cricket  at  the  present  moment. 


CROSS  COUNTRY  FLYING:  The  Latest  Strides 

in  Aviation,"  by  Mr.  L.  BLIN  DESBLEDS,  is  a 
powerful  and  illustrated  article  from  the  leading  authority  on 
the  new  science  and  sport  in  this  country. 


FROM  LONDON  TO  LOWESTOFT  IN  AN 
OPEN  BOAT  "  is  a  most  entertaining  log,  written  and 
illustrated  by  ARTHUR  WATTS,  who  brings  a  special 
genius  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  small  yachtsman. 


THE  SHOOTING  OUTLOOK"  is  an  examination  of 
the  prospects  of  the  season  by  FRANK  BONNETT,  written 
in  his  usual  interesting  and  able  manner. 


There  will  also  be  articles  upon  Billiards,   Distemper  in  Dogs, 
Trr.vel,  Men's  Dress,  Cycling,  and  Motor  Cycling. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

SIXPENCE  NET. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Fiction. 

The  Little  Si.^r.ora  :  A  Tale  of  Sark  (C.  H.  Isles);  Unconfessed 

(Maxwell  Gray).    Long.    6*.  each. 
A  Bavarian  Village  Player  (Frances  G.  Burmester).  Greenine. 

6.?.  '  fe 

The  Yoke  of  Silence  (Amy  McLaren).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 
A  Painter  of  Souls  (David  Lisle).    Methuen.  6.?. 
The  Little  Green  Gate  (Stella  Callaghan).    Constable.  6s. 
The  Cost  (L.  G.  Moberly).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

Histoey. 

The  Secret  Tradition  in  Freemasonry  (Arthur  Edward  Waite). 
Vol.  I.  and  II.    Redman.    42*.  net. 

Natural  History. 
The  Life  of  Crustacea  (W.  T.  Caiman).    Methuen.  6?. 

Reprints. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  (Charles  Dickens) ; 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  (Charles 
Dickens)  ;  The  Country  of  the  Blind  and  ether  Stories  (H.  G. 
Wells),  2*.  each ;  Caracteres  (Jean  de  La  Bruyere) ;  La 
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Planting  and  Environment — Tapping  Methods. 

VIII.— Trees  That  Count— The  Ficus  :  The  Rubber  Tree  of 
the  East  —  Age  for  Tapping  —  Value  of  the  Latex  —  An 
Epiphyte — The  Seed-Growth  —  In  Plantations — Uncer- 
tainty of  Yield — Habits  in  Various  Lands. 

IX.— Trees  That  Count  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X. — Trees  That  Count — Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species — A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI.  — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots  :  (a)  M. 

Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensis ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII.  — Interplanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 

Tapioca — Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII. — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :  Guayule — 
Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo — Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis — Mangabeira. 

!  XIV. — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands  :  Cost  of  Laying 
out  Estates — (1)  Hevea  Brasiliensis— (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii. 

i  XV.— Future    Frospects  :    Demand    for    Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production— Planting  Must  Continue. 

i  XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  Nezvs  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  wil[ 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says: — "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says: — "Every  Rubber  investor 
should  possess  a  copy." 


Liverpool  Tally  Post  says  : — "As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  • 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "  An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
jPHE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philiadelphia. 
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THE  "IMPERIAL"  EDITION 


OF 


rpHE   GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY   beg   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEYEREL 
EVAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONI 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BEAUCHAMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition- is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes. 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Yol.  1 
POEMS.    Yol.  2 

The  works  o  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.  However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE  ON  VERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.  The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their  beautiful  half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded  monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name  . 


Address 
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NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

All  who  love  gossip  about  old-world  travel,  water- 
ways, gardens,    fashions,    and   sport   should  secure 
a  copy  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

3s.  6d.  net.    Originally  published  at  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  gift-book.  The  New  Edition  in  all 
except  the  cover  is  practically  identical  with  the  old, 
and  is  one-third  the  price. 


The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 


Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3  s.  10 d.  post  free. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE  SERIES. 

A  series  of  popular  manuals  on  scientific  subjects,  written  by  specialists 
and  containing  just  the  information  a  well-read  man  should  know. 
Each  topic  is  treated  exhaustively,  yet  the  story  is  told  so  simply,  so 
clearly,  that  you  are  fascinated  and  enthralled  as  one  after  another  of  the 
mysteries  of  modern  science  is  revealed.  The  volumes  are  charmingly 
bound  in  stiff  boards,  beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 


New  Edition,  with  new  Preface, 
just  added,  i/=  net. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  SALMON 


OTHER   VOLUMES   PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  G.  B.  Rawlings. 
ANIMAL  LIFE.    By  G.  Lindsay. 
COTTON  PLANT. 

By  F.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
ECLIPSES. 

ByG.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
ELECTRICITY.   By  J.  Munro. 
WEATHER. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Hknslow. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

By  Edward  Clodd. 
GERM  LIFE  :  BACTERIA. 

By  H.  W.  Conn. 
THE  BRITISH  RACE.  By  J.  Munro. 
THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 

By  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
THE  STORY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY.    By  Joseph  Jacob. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 

By  E.  A.  Martin,  F.G.S. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
BIRD  LIFE.    By  W.  B.  Pycraft. 
THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 

By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.G.S. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
EXTINCT  CIVILISATION  OF  THE 
EAST.  By  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

THE  STARS. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
THE  MIND. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

By  James  Rodway,  F.L.S. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  P.  L.  Waterhouse. 
THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  E.  D.  Price,  F.G.S. 
PLANT  LIFE.   By  Grant  Allhn. 


Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  net  each  (postage  2d.  extra). 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  Publishers,  LONDON,  EX. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  0.  Eorst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Merlens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tcnnant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Tiniotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library.  - 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 
A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 


LISBON  : 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:  F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden. 
B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


CHRISTIANIA 


THE 


RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS:— 

THE  ESTIMATION  OF  RESIN  IN  RAW 
RUBBER.    By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  A  BOOMLET. 

SPECIAL    INTERVIEW  WITH 
Mr.  B.  L.  SEATON  WINTON. 


DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES 
MOUNT  AUSTIN. 

THE  SYNTHETIC  TEST. 


OF 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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IPPIEWS  NEW  BMS. 


JUST  READY. 

A  powerful  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "  The  Husband's 
Story." 

THE  GRAIN  OF  DUST. 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS. 

The  story  of  the  love  of  a  successful  young  lawyer  for  a  little 
typist  :  a  love  which  becomes  a  grain  of  dust  in  the  eye  of  the 
masterful  lover. 

THE  BOLTED  DOOR. 

By  GEORGE  GIBBS.  6s. 

The  hero  and  heroine  are  forced  into  marriage  by  the 
will  of  an  eccentric  millionaire,  and  the  bolted  door  in  question  is 
the  barrier  between  them.  A  dramatic,  appealing  and  absorbing 
story. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
GABBLERS. 

By  NINA  Li.  DURYEA.  6s. 

This  story  relates  the  amusing  adventures  that  befell  some 
American  girls  who  rented  an  ancient  chateau  near  Paris.  .  .  . 
Full  of  incident  and  charming  people,  and  the  dialogues  are 
unusually  witty  and  amusing. 

THE  WOMAN  HATERS. 

By   JOSEPH   C.  LINCOLN,    Author  of  "Captain 

Eri."  6s. 
Another  of  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's  splendid  stories.    It  abounds 
in  lively  incidents  and  contains  much  of  that  humour  which  makes 
the  author's  work  so  popular. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE 
OTHER  SEAT. 

By  H.  K.  WEBSTER.  6s. 

Readers  of  "  The  Whispering  Man  "  will  be  glad  to  get  a  story 
by  the  same  author  that  grips  and  interests  from  start  to  finish. 

THE  BRAMBLE  BUSH. 

By  CAROLINE  FULLER.  6s. 

A  bright,  lively  and  fascinating  story  of  summer  life  with 
constant  variety  and  many  unusual  situations.  A  truthful  picture 
of  the  ideals,  the  ways  of  life,  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  Bohemian 
folk. 

THE  MAN  WITH  AN 
HONEST  FACE. 

By  PAUL  WELLS.  6s. 

A  captivating  romance  of  mysterious  adventure. 

ALONG  THE  ANDES  AND  DOWN 
THE  AMAZON. 

By  H.  J.  MOZANS.  Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  royal  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  "  Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the 
Magdalena. "  Starting  from  Panama,  Mr.  Mozans  journeyed  to 
Eucador  and  thence  to  Peru,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the  Amazon, 
and  continued  his  journey  down  the  great  waterway  to  the  coast. 
His  volume  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  South  America. 

THE  SUN. 

By  C.  G.  ABBOTT.    Cloth,  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

An  entirely  new  work,  giving  a  clear  account  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  sun,  and  dealing  in  detail  with  eclipses  and 
outer  solar  envelopes,  sun  spots,  instruments  and  methods  of  solar 
investigation,  &c. 


WRITE   FOR   FULL  AUTUMN  LIST. 


r».    APPLETON    &  CO., 
25     Bedford    Street,  London. 


A   SELECTION  FROM 

MR.  ANDREW  MELROSE'S 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  BOOKS. 

THE  BIOLOGY  of  the  SEASONS. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Darwinism 
and  Human  Life  "  (3rd  Edition),  &c.  With  Illustrations  from 
Paintings  by  William  Smith  ;  reproduced  by  four-colour  pro- 
cess.   Med.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net.    Second  Edition  at  Press. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says:  "  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson  has 
written  in  '  The  Biology  of  the  Seasons'  a  fascinating  book.  Though 
the  author  is  a  scientific  man,  he  is  one  who  has  the  supreme  gift — 
first  perhaps  shown  by  Michael  Faraday — of  presenting  his  science 
with  a  charity  and  a  literary  charm  which  mark  it  off  from  '  dry  ' 
science." 


THE  HISTORIC  CHRIST  IN  THE 
FAITH  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  GRIST.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times  says  :  "  Mr.  Grist  is  a  Jersey  Clergyman  whose 
first  theological  work  should  certainly  attract  attention.  His  wide 
study  of  modern  criticism  has  resulted  for  him  in  a  realisation  with 
greater  certainty  and  lucidity  of  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  ;  and  he 
follows  and  discusses  the  incidents  and  periods  of  that  Life, 
endeavouring  to  convey  with  remarkable  fulness,  candour,  and 
ability  his  reconstructed  conception  of  the  world's  greatest,  most 
loving,  and  Divine  Teacher." 

The  Contemporary  Review  says  :  ' '  We  gladly  recommend  this 
book,  and  think  it  should  be  placed  in  all  theological  and  public 
libraries." 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Last  Saturday  the  National  Railway  Strike  was  in  full 
swing  throughout  the  day;  -but  by  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  Board  of  Trade  terms  were  arrived  at  on  which 
work  should  be  resumed.  What  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "misunderstanding"  is  alleged  to 
have  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  of  the  pre- 
vious Thursday  evening.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  excitement  and  weariness  of  the  long  preceding 
discussions  Mr.  Asquith's  proposal  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  men's  complaints  about  the 
Conciliation  Boards  may  have  been  misunderstood. 
During  Friday  negotiations  were  taken  up  again  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  appeared  prominently,  and  the  rail- 
way companies'  representatives  and  the  men's  were  for 
the' first  time  brought  into  direct  conference.  One  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  arrived  at  was  that  there  should 
be 'a  Special  Commission  of  Inquiry  ;  and  on  this  under- 
standing the  strike  was  to  be  ended. 

Since  then  the  personnel  of  the  Commission  has  been 
announced,  and  the  Commissioners,  two  on  behalf  of 
the  companies,  and  two  on  behalf  of  the  men,  with  Sir 
David  Harrel  as  chairman,  began  their  sittings  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  the  press  to  be  admitted  to  hear  the  evidence. 
In  most  cases  the  settlement  was  accepted  by  the  rail- 
way men,  but  in  Manchester,  and  in  some  towns  on  the 
Midland  system,  and  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  the 
terms  were  resented,  and  refused  as  a  "  betrayal  "  :  and 
the  train  service  continued  disorganised.  Negotiations 
went  on  during  the  week,  and  settlement  was  effected. 
A  Home  Office  statement  issued  late  on  Saturday  night 
announced  that  all  troops  had1  been  ordered  to  be  sent 
back  to  their  districts  ;  and  that  the  enrolment  of  special 
constables  had  been  suspended. 

Liverpool  has  been  the  most  obstinate  to  resist  all 
ihe  attempts  of  Mr.  Askwith  to  conciliate.  The  rail- 
way strike  and  the  docks  strike,  both  nominally  over, 
took  on   another   acute   phase.     Some   two  hundred 


and  fifty  men  of  the  tramway  company  had  left 
work  as  a  mark  of  general  sympathy  with  the  dock 
and  the  railway  men.  The  Dock  Strike  Committee 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  that  these  tramway  men  should 
be  reinstated;  and  they  ordered  their  men  not  to 
resume  work  until  the  Corporation  took  back  the  tram- 
way men,  and  the  Corporation  refused.  A  deputation 
of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Strike  actually  visited  London 
to  urge  the  railway  men's  executive  and  the  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation  to  resume  the  general  strike. 
The  railway  executive  declined;  but  the  Federation 
had  half  a  mind  to  act.  The  withdrawal  of  troops  was 
countermanded  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  request.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  Tramways  Committee  on 
Thursday  it  was  decided  to  reinstate  the  tramway  men. 
There  was  some  rioting  during  the  day,  but  practically 
Liverpool  too  seems  now  ready  to  settle  down. 

Early  on  the  Saturday  before  the  strike  was  settled 
the  most  serious  of  all  its  disorders  happened  at  Llan- 
elly.  Rioters  stopped  a  train,  and  men  of  the  Worces- 
tershire Regiment  went  to  disperse  them.  The  mob 
attacked  the  soldiers  from  the  railway  banks,  and  the 
Riot  Act  proclamation  was  read.  Blank  cartridge  was 
fired,  but  at  last  the  soldiers  had  to  fire  in  earnest,  and 
two  men  were  killed.  Later  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
station,  and  luggage  vans  were  looted  in  which  was 
liquor.  A  scene  followed  recalling  the  riots  in  "  Barnaby 
Rudge  ".  The  drunken  mob  marched  to  the  town  and 
destroyed  property.  Returning  to  the  station,  they 
sacked  warehouses,  and  obtained  more  liquor.  A  goods 
shed  and  trucks  on  a  siding  were  fired.  The  trucks 
were  loaded  with  explosives  ;  and  five  of  the  crowd  were 
killed,  and  a  dozen  injured.  Rioting  continued  until 
next  morning,  when  the  news  of  the  strike  settlement 
came.  There  was  rioting  also  during  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  several  towns  in  Monmouthshire,  the  peculiar 
feature  of  which  was  attacks  cn  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
and  tradespeople. 

The  strike  was  grave  thing  enough,  but  the  London 
crowd  could  find  some  fun  in  it.  There  are  few  things, 
indeed,  out  of  which  that  good-tempered  monster  can- 
not get  amusement.  The  soldiers  were  a  great  attraction. 
Any  sour.faced  spouter  who  expected  to  find  the  people 
glowering  suspiciously  at  these  "  tools  of  the  railway 
companies",  "agents  of  a  tyrannical  Government",  must 
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have  been  much  upset — in  London  anyway — for  the 
improvised  camps  in  the  big  stations  were  the  centre  of 
most  friendly  interest,  especially  among  the  women. 
At  London  Bridge  on  Saturday  a- number  of  London 
work-girls  waiting  for  the  Hastings  train  swarmed 
round  the  soldiers  when  their  dinner-cart  arrived. 
Curiosity  to  see  what  they  bad  was  invincible. 
"  What  yer  got  there?  "  all  asked  at  once,  with  witty 
sallies  that  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  Nothing  but 
the  coming  of  the  Hastings  train  would  have  torn  them 
away. 

If  the  police  are  as  eager  for  active  service  as  soldiers, 
the  last  twelve  months  will  be  happily  remembered. 
During  these  months  the  strain  on  our  police  has  been 
unprecedented.  The  Crippen  murder  and  the  search 
for  Peter  the  Painter,  which  ended  in  Sidney  Street, 
kept  the  police  busy  for  weeks  together.  Then  there 
was  the  siege  of  Sidney  Street  itself  and  shortly  after 
that  there  were  the  riots  at  Tonypandy.  A  general 
election,  which  always  means  hard  work  for  the  police, 
falls  within  the  twelve  months  ;  and  there  was  the  Coro- 
nation. Finally,  we  come  to  Liverpool  and  the  railway 
strike.  The  truncheon,  at  any  rate,  in  these  days  of 
peace  is  not  left  rotting  in  the  sheath.  Happily  our 
police  never,  seem  so  cheerful  as  when  there  is  some- 
thing unusually  difficult  to  do. 

Tuesdav's-  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
remembered  for  Mr.  George's  language  failing  him. 
This  was  when  he  faced  Mr.  Hardie,  who 
accused  the  Government  of  having  sided  with  the 
capitalists.  Mr.  George  has  this  week  been 
thoroughly  lashed  with  his  own  scorpions.  Mr. 
Hardie's  gross  misrepresentations  to  the  men  at 
Cardiff  are  of  the  same  character  as  Mr.  George's 
wild  talk  about  landlords  ;  and  the  shuffling  of  the  delin- 
quent when  brought  to  book  was  of  the  same  school 
of  political  manners.  We  hope  that  Mr.  George  will 
fulfil  his  hinted  threat  to  go  down  to  the  hon.  member's 
constituents  and  "  tell  them  what  he  thinks  of  it  all  ". 
An  affair  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Hardie's 
constituents  would  be  amusing. 

Mr.  Churchill's  defence  of  the  Government  was 
mainly  remarkable  for  a  passage  in  which  the  old- 
fashioned  view  of  the  State  as  an  impartial  arbiter 
who  holds  the  ring  was  definitely  abandoned.  No 
Government,  he  urged,  "  could  possibly  sit  still  with 
folded  hands  "  and  remain  absolutely  impartial.  The 
Government  had  necessarily  to  be  partisan  :  the)'  were 
"  active  partisans  of  the  food  supply  ".  The  railway 
companies  and  their  men  were  not  the  sole  parties. 
There  was  the  public — in  other  words  the  State.  Less 
commendable  were  Mr.  Churchill's  anxious  efforts  to 
show  that  it  was  poor  men,  and  not  rich  men,  who  would 
have  suffered  most  from  the  Government's  inaction.  It 
might  be  slyly  inferred  from  this  portion  of  the  defence 
that  the  Government  would  willingly  have  allowed 
rich  men  to  suffer  and  starve  unprotected. 

The  Government,  however,  stood  firm  for  the  soldiers, 
despite  the  violence  of  Mr.  Hardie  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
Churchill  even  pronounced  a  kind  of  mea  culpa  for  his 
performance  at  Tonypandy  :  "  I  ran  considerable  risk 
and  put  the  country  to  considerable  expense  ",  he  con- 
fessed. All  the  wrathy  nonsense  was  again  heard  of 
"  soldiers  to  shoot  down  the  people  ".  The  effect  of  the 
soldiers  on  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  reminds  one  forcibly 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  Mr.  Mac- 
donald was  not,  it  is  true,  tempted  to  take  ship  for 
America ;  but,  coming  upon  1000  mounted  men  in 
Southampton  Row  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  morning 
of  last  week,  he  "  never  felt  more  inclined  in  all  his  life 
to  go  home  and  stay  in  bed  ". 

In  time  Mr.  George  himself,  doing  what 
Cromwell  nearly  did,  may  go  to  America.  On 
Wednesday  he  entertained  at  1 1  Downing  Street 
a  party  of  Welsh  Americans — doctors  of  medi- 
cine, coal-operators,  copper-kings,  and  journalists. 
Mr.  George  showed  them  over  the  scenes  of 
his  political  triumph,  "while  cigarettes,  thoughtfully 


supplied  by  Mrs.  Asquith,  were  smoked  ".  Mr.  George 
seems  to  have  received  a  pressing  invitation,  or  is  it  a 
"  call  ",  to  go  over  and  talk  to  the  Welsh  Americans. 
He  is  promised  audiences  of  10,000 — Welsh  Americans 
to  a  man.  "  We  consider  him  the  greatest  man  Wales 
has  produced  ",  they  say.  This  seems  to  us  about  the 
cruellest  thing  that  could  be  said  of  Wales,  when  we 
look  down  the  roll  of  great  men  that  have  come  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

As  for  Parliamentary  reputations,  so  far  as  the 
Session  has  gone,  the  Parliament  Bill  has  left  no  Minis- 
terialist much  chance  but  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Churchill. 
Mr.  Asquith,  we  suppose,  is  a  bigger  figure  in  the 
country  than  he  has  ever  been  ;  Jie  has  battened  on  the 
decaying  matter  of  the  Constitution,  and  now  bulks 
largely.  He  is  a  great  Parliamentary  orator,  but  not  by 
his  speaking  has  he  grown  this  session.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  hardly  the  enfant  terrible  any  more  ;  he  is  very  serious 
now.  He  has  shown  that  at  present  he  cannot  manage 
the  House  at  all ;  still,  he  grows  and  'grows.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  certainly  not  got  much  glory  from  his  In- 
surance Bill.  After  the  recess  he  may  know  more 
about  it.  What  successes  he  has  had  have  been  in 
wire-pulling"  interests  "outside.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel 
goes  ahead — not  attractive,  hard,  but  forceful  and 
brainw  The  Labour  party  has  lost  all  its  lustre — 
members  do  not  kowtow  to  it  now.  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  has  shone  because  no  one  else  in  the  party 
has  any  ability  to  rival  him.  There  is  Mr.  Snowden, 
though  ;  and  Mr.  Keir  Handie  has  the  fanaticism  that 
resembles  or  apes  genius. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  made  some  great  debating  speeches, 
but  we  should  not  say  he  has  been  conspicuous  this 
session.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  has  certainly 
strengthened  his  position  ;  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  his. 
Mr.  Smith's  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  really  impressed  the  country — it  made  many 
see  that  he  is  not  a  brilliant  merely.  Mr.  George 
Cave  has  added  to  a  reputation  won  by  worth  unhelped 
by  one  showy  touch.  He  is  becoming  quite  an  influence 
— these  quiet  men  that  count  are  a  curious  element 
in  politics.  To  the  general  pleasure  Lord  Balcarres 
has  become  Chief  Unionist  Whip  and  Mr.  Bridgeman 
a  Junior.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  was  not  very  happy  in  his 
effect  till  the  latler  part  of  the  session.  There  was 
a  rasping  snap  in  his  style  which  annoyed.  But  his 
really  great  speech  the  other  day,  when  the  Lords' 
amendments  were  before  the  House,  has  restored  all 
his  old  prestige.  He  is  a  striking  personality  ;  and 
Oxford  will  not  easily  find  his  like  to  represent  it. 

In  the  Lords  Lord  Morley  has  been  disappointing — 
nothing  has  he  said  on  the  Parliament  Bill  worth  remem- 
bering for  form  or  thought.  Lord  Crewe  has  distinctly 
been  missed.  Lord  Rosebery  remains  where  he  was — 
he  does  not  go  back  and  he  is  incapable  of  going  forward. 
Lord  Lansdowne  has  of  course  been  very  prominent,  but 
he  has  done  nothing  in  debates  to  touch  his  speech  on 
the  Budget.  Lord  Curzon  has  been  conspicuous  ;  some 
of  his  speeches  have  been  very  brilliant,  only  to  lead  to 
a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  But  Lord  Willoughbv 
de  Broke  is  the  man  who  has  made  a  reputation.  He 
has  become  quite  a  star.  And  Lord  Halsbury's  light, 
so  far  from  dimming  with  age,  has  never  searched  so 
far  or  drawn  so  strongly.  He  speaks  as  a  young  man, 
if  a  young  man  could  have  so  much  sense. 

None  could  be  more  desirous  than  we  that  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  should  return  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  absence  during  the  constitutional  debates  has  been 
a  scandal  to  the  Unionist  party.  Never  has  a  con- 
stituency made  itself  more  ridiculous  than  East  Mary- 
lebone,  which  preferred  effacement  to  much  distinction 
in  the  House.  We  should  indeed  like  Lord  Robert 
to  sit  for  South  Kensington,  which  can  safely  be  called 
a  safe  seat.  But  we  do  not  admire  his  coming  forward 
as  the  nominee  of  an  obscure  little  society  with  the 
portentous  name  "Centre  Party  Union  and  Middle 
Classes  Defence  Organisation  ".  Mr.  C.  Disraeli  had 
some  right  to  wave  aside  this  body,  but  none  to  make 
offensive  and  untrue  allusions  to  Lord  Robert. 
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The  present   Archbishop  ol  Canterbury  has  been  a 

casuist  nil  his  (lavs,  but  seldom    lias    he    drawn  his 

casuistry  s<>  fine  as  in  his  letter,  published  on  Thursday, 
excusing  or  explaining  his  vote  on  the  Parliament  Hill- 
Now  we  have  the  Bishops'  official  case.  They  did  not 
WOte  for  the  Bill;  they  voted  against  the  0 cation  <>! 
new  peers.  Dr.  Davidson  may  think  this  a  brilliant 
parry  :  hut  it  will  parry  nothing  except  in  his  own  mind. 
Can  he  expect  any  man  to  believe  such  a  version 
ol  plain  tacts?     Mis  intention  is  not  the  point  :  his  own 

conception  of  his  vote  is  not  the  point.    The  fact  stands 

that  he  voted  with  the  Ciovernment  in  favour  of  a  Hill 
which  makes  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  certain,  and  the  destruction  of  Church  schools 
more  than  probable.  It  is  this  kind  of  shuffling  that 
ruins  the  Church's  influence  with  the  common  people. 

Will  the  Archbishop  answer  this  question?  If,  as 
he  claims,  his  vote  hindered  disestablishment,  why  were 
the  Government,  disestablishers  to  a  man,  delighted  that 
the  division  went  the  way  the  Archbishop  voted?  How. 
was  it  that  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  an  avowed  disestab- 
lishes voted  on  the  same  side  as  the  Archbishop?  We 
suppose  we  must  assume  that  everybody  miscalculated 
except  the  Archbishop. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  gives  good  advice  this  week 
to  members  of  Unionist  Associations  who  think  of 
resigning  office  as  a  protest  against  the  Lansdowne 
policy.  The  remedy  is  not  resignation  but  increased 
activity.  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  forward  Unionists 
to  permeate  the  party  with  their  spirit,  and  not  to 
stand  aloof.  This  policy  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
intention  of  going  back  upon  the  lead  of  Lord  Halsbury, 
or  of  being  merged  once  again  with  the  less  determined 
spirits.  The  Halsbury  section  is  the  forward  wing  of 
the  party,  not  a  party  to  itself ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
distinct,  and  informed  with  a  spirit  and  purpose  of  its 
own.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  continues  the  stalwart 
attitude. 

The  interminable  negotiations  over  Morocco  are 
for  the  moment  suspended,  and  the  two  brothers 
Cambon  are  in  consultation  with  the  French  Cabinet. 
The  "  conversation  "  between  the  French  Ambassador 
and  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  is  to  be  renewed 
next  week.  French  opinion  is  showing  itself  more 
sensible  than  sometimes.  No  one  really  believes  that 
Germany  wants  to  go  to  war  for  a  purpose  ill-defined, 
seeing  that  she  might  well  find  herself  without  allies 
and  her  trade  exposed  to  English  attacks.  She  will 
naturally  try  to  get  all  she  can,  and  France  will  be  wise 
to  insist  on  a  perfectly  clear  declaration  as  to  her  pre- 
dominance in  Morocco.  The  real  difficulty  is  of  course 
the  touchiness  of  German  opinion  and  the  approach  of 
the  elections. 

At  length  we  have  the  text  of  the  Russo-German 
agreement  regarding  Persia.  It  differs  little  from  the 
forecasts,  and  we  are  bidden  to  be  very  careful  of 
*"  unwarranted  inferences  "  !  We  always  were,  and 
never  believed  that  it  would  imply  more  than  it  actually 
stated.  We  regretted,  and  still  regret,  that  we  had 
been  left  out  in  the  cold  during  the  negotiations, 
but  we  had  frankly  recognised  that  the  North  of  Persia 
was  Russia's  concern  alone,  therefore  of  course  she 
had  a  perfect  right  to  bargain  with  a  third  party  re- 
garding it,  so  far  as  any  arrangement  did  not  impinge 
upon  our  rights,  which  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said 
that  this  agreement  does-  The  disappointment  there- 
fore is  not  on  our  side. 

In  Germany,  however,  there  is  clearly  some  resent- 
ment. It  is  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  their  Foreign 
Office,  too  often  repeated,  to  raise  public  expectation 
by  flamboyant  articles  in  "inspired"  newspapers. 
Then  comes  an  inevitable  disappointment  which  need 
never  have  arisen.  After  the  speech  of  Herr  v.  Beth- 
mann  Hollweg  last  December,  it  was  assumed  that 
specific  reference  would  be  made  to  the  general  good 
relations  of  the  two  contracting  Powers.  The  actual 
agreement  contains  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  eventual 
linking-up  of  the  Persian  and  Baghdad  railway  systems 


is  assured,  and  il  Kussi.i  t'.#.-s  not  accomplish  it,  Ger- 
many will. 

The  great  virtue  ol  German  policy  is  its  tenacity. 
Germany  never  loses  sight  ol  her  Baghdad  railway,  and 
she  has  now  removed  another  obstacle  to  its  construc- 
tion. Russia  has  w  ithdraw  n  her  opposition  to  the  par- 
ticipation ol  foreign  capital  in  the  enterprise  and  has 
even  undertaken  to  link  the  line  up  within  a  definite 
time  with  her  own  North  Persian  system.  In  return 
the  Germans  have  promised  not  to  seek  concessions 
within  the  Russian  sphere  and  have  stated  that  their 
aims  in  Persia  generally  are  purely  commercial.  This 
last  point  is  satisfactory  enough,  but  the  main  thing  to 
note  is  that  the  Germans  have  scored  again.  Britain 
is  the  only  power  still  to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  learn 
with  regret  but  not  surprise,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  is 
ignoring  the  Germans  altogehcr  and  negotiating 
directly  with  Turkey  as  if  she  were  in  truth  the  principal 
power  concerned.  Nothing  could  be  more  nicely  calcu- 
lated to  exasperate  German  opinion  than  this  deliberate 
snub,  whereby  the  British  Foreign  Office  either  shelves 
Germany  out  or  only  acknowledges  her  existence  as  an 
afterthought.     This  is  pedantry  gone  mad. 

All  the  talk  at  Teheran  appears  to  be  of  "  the  English 
scuttle".  This  is  the  local  phrase  for  the  anxiety 
of  our  Government  to  satisfy  Russian  exigencies.  If 
we  succeed  in  forcing  Captain  Stokes  to  abandon  his 
post  we  shall  certainly  not  increase  our  prestige  in 
Persian  eyes.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Russia 
should  feel  some  suspicion  in  the  matter,  but  on  the 
other  hand  Captain  Stokes  is  unquestionably  the  best 
man  for  the  job.  So  either  we  offend  Russia  or  Persia. 
This  is  a  very  minor  result  of  the  unfortunate  agreement 
with  Russia  regarding  the  Middle  East  which  we  never 
liked. 

Portugal  or  that  which  calls  itself  the  Portuguese 
Republic — a  very  different  thing — has  chosen  a  President 
— Dr.  Arriago.  Does  anybody  care?  The  ring  of 
intriguers  that  for  the  moment  runs  Portugal  ought 
never  to  be  recognised.  But  the  strength  of  the 
Republic  lies  in  the  unimportance  of  the  country. 
Who  will  trouble  either  way?  Not  apparently  King 
Manoel,  who,  according  to  the  papers,  is  preoccupied 
with  Jack  Johnson. 

The  three  new  military  appointments  announced  last 
Tuesday  are  certainly  good  ;  though  one  might  say  that 
two  of  these  officers  are  worthy  of  better  things.  Sir 
Horace  Smith  Dorrien,  who  goes  to  Salisbury,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Plumer,  who  goes  to  York,  are  both  officers 
who  have  proved  their  worth  on  active  service,  and  have 
the  rare  capacity  to  lead  men.  The  new  Inspector- 
General,  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  has  neither  of  these 
qualifications.  Yet  he  is  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
On  the  other  hand,  Salisbury  is  not  so  important  a 
command  as  Aldershot,  which  Sir  H.  Smith  Dorrien 
vacates  ;  whilst  the  command  at  York  cannot  be  called 
a  very  important  one,  since  it  contains  few  regular 
troops.  Sir  Reginald  Hart,  who  goes  to  South  Africa, 
has  a  fine  record,  and  deserves  recognition. 

Why  has  the  National  Service  League  never  filled 
the  place  it  was  meant  to  fill?  The  letter  of  Colonel 
Keene  published  on  Friday  in  the  "  Times  "  goes  far 
to  explain  this.  He  is  indignant  at  the  idea  of  the 
N.S.L.  not  loving  the  Territorial  Army,  and  says  it  is 
the  ambition  of  the  League  to  compel  us  all  to  be 
Territorials.  Now  this  Territorial  show  is  the  last 
tottering  prop  of  the  voluntary  system.  When  that 
goes  compulsory  service  must  come.  If  the  National 
Service  League  would  bolster  up  this  sham,  those  who 
really  want  a  compulsory  system  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I .  its  ideal  is  nothing  better  than  a  "  Terri- 
torial "  A'  my,  we  may  as  well  go  on  as  we  are  ! 

Judge  Willi's  was  a  Judge  of  County  Courts  who 
would  most  likely  have  been  at  least  a  High  Court 
Judge  if  his  mannerisms  and  oddities  had  been 
somewhat  different  from  what  they  actually  were.  He 
was  learned  enough  in  the  law,  indeed  he  was  reputed 
to  be  the  most  learned  Common  lawyer  of  his  time  at 
the  Bar.    Besides  he  had  one  of  the  largest  practices 
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in  the  Courts  ;  and  was  a  great  verdict-getter.  But  the 
Bar  is  fastidious  about  style  and  dignity  ;  and  Willis 
was  more  remarkable  lor  uncultured  phraseology,  and 
grotesque  grimaces  and  general  want  of  refinement, 
than  for  the  cultured  bearing  which  the  higher  places  of 
the  law  demand.  Some  of  his  less  able  contemporaries 
reached  the  High  Court ;  but  his  great  merits  were  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  his  external  disabilities. 

He  was  a  self-made  man  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  have  gibed  that  he  had  made  himself  badly. 
But  he  was  temperamentally  eccentric  ;  though  his  cir- 
cumstances developed  his  singularities.  Without  the 
enthusiasm  and  narrow  intense  convictions  of  a  devout 
sectarian,  however,  he  would  not  have  risen  to  :the 
eminence  and  success  he  achieved.  But  to  this  was  also 
due  much  of  what  handicapped  him.  He  was  not  un- 
learned in  literature.  He  was  supposed  to  know  Milton 
and  Bunyan  by  heart ;  but  he  probably  loved  and  de- 
claimed both  rather  with  the  love  of  a  Baptist  than  of 
one  who  discriminated  in  literature.  He  was  immensely 
voluble  ;  but  had  no  wit  or  humour,  though  he  made 
people  laugh.  His  complacency  of  the  self-made  man 
led  him  into  talking  much  nonsense  about  himself,  and 
in  the  way  of  advice  to  others.  His  fanatical  bitterness 
against  the  Church  of  England  was  pitiful. 

Dr..  Guinness  Rogers'  death  takes  away  probably  the 
last  of  the  leading  Nonconformist  ministers  through 
whom  Gladstone  rallied  round  his  policy  the  support 
of  the  Dissenters.  He  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Liberation  Society,  was,  of  course,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
one  of  the  most  energetic  backers  of  Gladstone's 
Bulgarian  atrocities  campaign.  Neither  the  Education 
measure  of  1870,  when  Rogers  and  Dale,  and  Noncon- 
formist opinion  generally,  were  for  purely  secular  educa- 
tion, and  disliked  the  State-dictated  theology  of  the 
Board  School,  nor  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886,  could 
shake  the  almost  superstitious  devotion  of  Rogers  and 
his  following ;  though  Rogers  felt  towards  the  Irish 
party  very  much  as  that  other  idol  of  his,  John  Bright, 
did.  Between  his  two  idols  he  plumped  for  Gladstone 
when  Bright  opposed  the  Liberal  policy  in  Egypt.  The 
long  association  of  Gladstone  and  Rogers  culminated 
in  1892,  when  Gladstone  opened  the  elections  of  that 
year  with  a  speech  at  Rogers'  house. 

The  loss  to  the  Parisians  of  "  La  Joconde  "  is  far 
greater  than  even  the  inestimable  market  value  of  so 
famous  a  picture  would  imply.  They  loved  it  for  the 
same  reasons  that  Ruskin  disliked  it — namely,  for  the 
infinitely  subtle  shades  of  sensuality,  all  the  more  provo- 
cative for  being  semi-mystic  and  vaguely  melancholy, 
w  hich  were  in  that  cryptic  smile  of  the  Lady  Lisa.  To 
them  it  was  a  personification  of  Paris.  They  felt  to 
the  full  the  suggestiveness  of  their  own  translation  of 
its  name,  which  seemed  to  many  of  them  as  if  it  might 
represent  (though  the  better-informed  knew  that  it  did 
not)  the  quintesse  of  the  national  jocundity  of  the 
esprit  gaulois  in  its  particular  manifestation  of  half- 
pagan  Parisianism  ;  and  to  lose  it  now  is  as  if  the  image 
of  their  tutelary  goddess  had  been  stolen  from  its  shrine. 
A  doom  seemed  to  be  hanging  over  the  canvas  for  some 
few  years  past.  First  a  lunatic  tried  to  put  his  umbrella 
through  it,  after  which  it  was  covered  with  a  glass  which 
made  the  portrait  almost  invisible.  Then  an  obscure 
controversy  arose  whether  it  was  the  original  picture 
or  a  replica.    And  now  it  has  gone  ! 

Had  the  Water  Board  an  idea  of  washing  the 
Government  out  of  Downing  Street  on  Tuesdav  morn- 
ing? Was  not  the  bursting  of  the  main  in  Parliament 
Street  a  portent? 

When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
'  These  are  their  reasons  ;  they  are  natural  '  ; 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon  ". 

And  if  one  should  ask  :  Who  ever  knew  the  water  menace 
so? — the  answer  would  come  pat  enough  : 
"  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faults  ". 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STRIKE. 

THE  end  of  the  railway  strike  affords  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  asking  and  answering  a  few  pertinent 
questions  concerning  masters  and  men.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  unimportant  outbreaks  labour  trouble 
has  been  confined  to  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  'transport  trade.  In  this  trade  the  dockers  of 
London,  Hull  and  Liverpool  were  the  first  to  move. 
They  were  quickly  followed  by  the  carters,  and  finally,  in 
sympathy,  the  whole  railway  system  blazed  into  open 
defiance.  Dock  work,  like  all  casual  labour,  is  poorly 
paid  on  the  average,  and  with  clever  organisers  bur- 
rowing in  a  favourable  medium  it  was  easy  to  bring 
grievances  to  a  head.  Organised  and  militant  trades 
unionism  has  learned  its  lesson  well  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  when  it  finally  extorted  from  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  price  of  Labour  support  in  Parliament,  the 
legalisation  of  picketing  its  opportunity  was  complete. 

In  recent  years  the  progress  of  trades  unionism  has 
evolved  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  groups — the  old- 
iashioned,  staid  and  steady,  for  the  benefit  of  its  trade, . 
and  the  militant,  which  looks  upon  the  advancement  of 
any  particular  trade  as  a  mere  counter  in  one  great 
general  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  by  a 
vague  and  visionary  socialism.  The  old-fashioned 
group  stuck  quietly  to  its  job  and  was  always  amenable 
to  reason  and  willing  to  put  differences  to  impartial 
arbitration,  while  the  militant  section,  on  the  contrary, 
schemed  always  to  link  up  all  the  unions  into  one  great 
chain  which  one  day,  suddenly  drawn  taut,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  hated  capitalist.  These  "  forwards  ", 
not  necessarily  highly  placed  in  their  own  unions,  were, 
however,  in  close  touch  with  one  another,  and  worked 
always  in  careful  combination.  The  raw  of  every  little 
grievance  was  unceasingly  scratched,  and  every  passing 
trouble  cleverly  fomented.  The  inevitable  result  in  the 
labour  world  was  subdued  yet  intense  irritation  coupled 
with  obvious  impatience  of  slow  methods  of  redress.  It 
was  useless  declaring  a  general  strike,  so  to  speak, 
off  the  reel ;  some  excuse  was  wanted,  some  open  sore 
which  would  quickly  inflame  the  whole  body  of  workers. 
This  was  found  in  the  poor  pa}-  and  tactless  handling 
of  the  dockers,  who,  once  out,  quickly  persuaded  the 
carters  to  join  them,  and  then  with  little  delay  the  whole 
railway  system,  screamed  at  from  every  disaffected 
centre  that  the  one  moment  of  a  generation  had  come, 
quickly  followed  in  sympathy.  A  few  days  would 
suffice,  the  forward  leaders  preached  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, the  whole  railway  system  would  be  paralysed 
and  trade  held  up  to  such  an  extent  that  nationalisation 
could  be  the  only  remedy,  and  then  transport  workers 
might  speedily  become  a  highly  privileged  class  of 
State  servants.  Their  strongest  weapon,  legal  picket- 
ing, had  already  been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  a 
frightened  Cabinet,  and  that  they  meant  to  use  with  all 
the  force  at  their  command.  With  organised  cunning' 
they  exploited  the  delays  of  the  conciliation  scheme  as 
evidence  of  intrinsic  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies and  persuaded  the  men  that  nothing  would  ever 
be  achieved  except  by  force.  The  storm  centres  of 
the  North  responded  at  once  and  picketing  became  open 
and  unabashed  intimidation,  backed  up  by  the  excesses 
of  hooliganism  which,  unctuously  disavowed  in  theory, 
was  used  to  the  full  in  practice.  The  slower  South, 
disliking  agitation  and  largely  non-unionist,  as  a  rule 
refused  to  move  and  only  to. a  small  extent  shared  in 
the  strike.  The  strangest  and  most  significant  factor 
in  the  situation  was  the  absence  of  any  definite  pro- 
gramme on  hours  and  wages.  Parrot-like  the  cry  went 
up  at  regular  intervals,  "  Down  with  the  Conciliation 
Board's."  The  reason  is  clear.  The  conciliation 
scheme  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  union  or  non- 
union indifferently,  full  power  to  elect  grade  representa- 
tives through  whom  all  grievances  were  to  be  discussed. 
Most  of  those  elected  were  by  no  means  militant  and 
many  not  even  unionists.  In  truth  the  success  of  the 
Conciliation  Boards  meant  the  slow  extinction  of  the 
union  officials,  at  any  rate  as  fighting  units.  Old  age 
Parliament  had  provided    for,   and    existing  friendly 
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society  schemes  made  full  provision  againsl  sickness, 
and  in  addition  a  State  Insurance  Bill  was  on  the  way. 
W  ith  the  Conciliation  Hoards  redressing  grievances, 

what  was  left  to  the  Unions?     As  a  natural  result  the 

men  quickly  began  to  doubl  the  need  ol  contributing 
tO  the  upkeep  of  officials  whoso  reason  for  existence 
was  fast  disappearing.  So  the  strike,  as  most  strikes 
.ire,  was  really  a  gambler's  last  throw.  The  gamblers 
have  lost,  how  completely  may  be  judged  from  the 
hitter  rage  and  disappointment  shown  by  the  extremists 
of  the  North.  Yet  the  strike  has  been  useful,  and  in  a 
sense  the  quieter  section  ol  the  men  can  count  a 
victory,  for  public  notice  has  been  strongly  focussed  on 
their  conditions  of  life. 

In  the  long  run  there  are  only  two  funds  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  people  can  draw  sustenance  for  them- 
selves and  their  families — wages  and  charity,  public  or 
private.  It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
where  wages  are  insufficient  the  other  fund  must  be 
drawn  upon.  In  any  case,  the  community  pays.  We 
firmly  believe  it  is  far  better  for  the  economic  future  of 
the  country  that  a  living  wage  be  paid,  and  reliance 
no  longer  placed  on  the  deadening  support  of  rates  or 
charity.  If  we  expect  peace  in  the  industrial  world, 
any  hope  of  health  in  the  State,  a  levelling  up  of  the 
poorer  paid  wage-earner  is  imperative.  This  the 
Government  evidently  recognise,  for  by  agreeing  to  a 
revision  of  railway  rates,  they  will  place  the  railway 
companies  in  a  position  to  deal  with  all  reasonable 
claims.  The  resultant  cost  will  in  the  first  instance 
fall  on  the  trader,  and  by  him  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  but  not  entirely  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter, 
who  as  a  producer  in  his  turn  will  eventually  benefit  by 
better  trade  flowing  from  the  greater  expenditure  which 
always  follows  every  rise  in  wages. 

To  warn  anyone  is  a  thankless  task,  but  a  warning 
to  the  railway  companies  is  necessary.  There  is  a 
strong  sense  abroad  of  undue  delays  in  settling  questions 
referred  to  the  Conciliation  Boards,  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  the  keener  intellect  of  the  railway  officials  has  too 
often  been  used  to  fog  an  issue  rather  than  to  clear  it, 
a  general  belief  that  the  whole  management  of  the 
scheme  has  been  perfunctory  and  half-hearted.  The 
Commission  will  perhaps  put  things  right,  but  the 
future  can  only  be  clear  if  both  sides  accept  its  findings 
wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation.  Recognition 
of  the  Unions,  as  practical  politics,  is  a  smaller  item 
than  it  really  looks  to-day.  If  the  Conciliation  Boards 
are  honestly  run  and  reasonably  efficient  the  question 
will  soon  settle  itself,  as  the  bulk  of  railwaymen  care 
very  little  for  unionism  as  a  principle,  and  where  they 
have  given  support  it  has  been  only  as  means  to  an 
end.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  something  in  the  men's 
complaint  that  they  have  little  chance  of  promotion  to 
higher  grades.  Much  of  their  work,  it  is  true,  is 
unskilled,  but  a  few  judicious  promotions  regularly 
made  would  put  a  lot  of  heart  into  the  rank  and  file 
and  do  no  harm  to  the  companies. 

But  people  are  nervously  asking,  Where  is  this  Labour 
trouble  to  end.  The  miners,  it  is  said,  are  growing 
restive,  and  the  engineering  trades  also.  The  strike  cer- 
tainly has  upset  labour,  and  the  weather  too  is  possibly 
an  irritant.  Agitation  has  done  the  greatest  harm,  yet 
so  violent  have  been  the  speeches  and  so  extravagant 
the  promises,  that  the  cold  return  to  everyday  life  has 
made  many  a  man  ask  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  The  extremists  have  lost,  and  it  will  be  years 
before  they  recover  their  influence.  What  that 
influence  may  be  in  the  future  depends  largely  on  the 
attitude  of  the  country  towards  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. Little  progress  will  be  made  until  the  work 
is  got  out  of  the  grip  of  self-advertising  politicians. 
At  present  both  masters  and  men  entirely  distrust  these 
gentlemen,  and  not  without  reason.  Whatever  the  new- 
authority  may  be,  we  hope  its  chief  will  be  given  a 
quasi-judicial  status  and  a  high  position,  under  no  sort 
of  political  tutelage  or  control  and  with  power  to  attach 
some  finality  to  his  awards.  Public  opinion  would  be 
strongly  on  the  side  of  any  award  by  such  an  authority, 
and  once  convinced  of  its  impartiality  and  freedom  from 


political  intrigue,  masters  and  men  would  w  illingly  take 

to  it  their  differences  lor  settlement,  and  we  believe 
honestly  abide  by  its  decision. 


SOLDIKRS   AND  STRIKERS. 

THE  railway  Strike  taught  us  something  ol  the 
value  of  a  trained  army.  The  War  Office  really 
did  its  work  very  well.  The  distribution  ol  troops  was 
admirably  planned,  and  a  complicated  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  was  carried  out  with  so  much  smoothness 
and  despatch  that  the  public  scarcely  realises  its  com- 
plexity. Moreover,  the  troops,  besides  being  sent  to 
the  right  place,  did  the  right  thing.  Their  discipline 
was  subjected  to  a  great  strain.  The  men  had  to  stand 
still  while  stones  and  bottles  were  Hung  at  them  by 
hooligans,  though  they  held  in  readiness  weapons  whose 
use  would  instantly  have  rescued  them  from  their  more 
than  unpleasant  position.  The  Llanelly  riots  are  most 
instructive  on  this  point.  The  rioters  cleanly  supposed 
that  the  troops  had  been  drilled  to  such  a  pitch  of 
self-control  that  not  even  the  most  outrageous  provo- 
cation would  induce  them  to  fire.  It  is  this  wonderful 
discipline,  only  possible,  of  course,  with  highly  trained 
men,  which  was  the  secret  cf  the  popularity  of  the 
troops  with  the  general  public.  Of  that  popularity 
there  can  be  no  real  doubt.  Directly  the  soldiers 
appeared  the  average  man  and  woman  felt  safe.  There 
was  not  a  trace  of  apprehension  that  an  appeal  to  force 
might  produce  excesses,  and  that  the  men  who  were 
called  upon  to  maintain  order  might  forget  any  of  the 
decencies  of  conventional  civilised  life.  This  aspect  of 
recent  events  will  not  be  forgotten.  When  some 
pacifist  again  tells  us  that  a  highly  trained  army  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world  and  that 
it  should  be  replaced  by  a  citizens'  militia,  we  can 
point  to  the  facts  and  prove  him  wrong.  What  were 
the  troops  called  upon  to  do?  According  to  the  old 
theory,  a  British  Government  calls  out  soldiers  only 
to  suppress  rioting.  It  is  true  enough  that!  there 
was  some  rioting  last  week,  and  that  the  troops  did 
suppress  it.  That,  however,  was  more  or  less  inci- 
dental. The  troops  were  really  used  not  to  suppress 
rioting,  but  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Churchill's  statement 
last  Tuesday  cleared  up  all  possible  doubt  on  this 
point.  The  Government  were  partisans  of  an  un- 
restricted food  supply.  They  held  it  their  business  not 
to  restore  the  food  supply  when  it  was  cut  off,  but  to 
guard  it  against  anticipated  danger  of  interruption. 

This  is  important,  and  the  more  so  that  Mr. 
Churchill's  position  has  been  accepted  with  general 
approbation.  Yet  it  involves  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
orthodox  nineteenth  century  conception  of  the  State  as 
an  organisation  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
According  to  the  old  theory,  the  State  was  normally 
passive  and  required  some  stimulus  from  without  to 
stir  it  into  activity.  According  to  the  new  practice, 
the  State  is  awake  and  watchful.  It  is  its  business  to 
take  drastic  steps  to  make  impossible  those  very  circum- 
stances with  which,  under  the  old  theory,  it  existed  to 
cope.  The  question  of  public  convenience,  once  con- 
sidered last,  is  now  considered  first.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  such  a  development  was  inevitable,  because  as  the 
mechanism  of  civilisation  became  more  and  more  com- 
plex the  least  disturbance  was  bound  to  have  disastrous 
results.  None  the  less,  the  inevitable  development 
comes  as  a  shock,  and  the  calling  out  of  the  soldiers 
last  week  has  certainly  shocked  the  Labour  party, 
enslaved  as  it  still  is  by  the  antiquated  formulae  of 
Spencerian  political  thought. 

Mr.  Macdonald  describes  as  diabolical  action  which 
quite  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  country 
regard  as  a  sound  application  of  enlightened 
principles.  How  can  we  account  for  this  amazing 
epithet?  Obviously  in  one  way  only.  Mr.  Macdonald 
is  still  struggling  with  mid-Victorian  theory.  His 
view  is  that  if  the  State  interferes  it  is  bound  to  take 
the  side  either  of  the  masters  or  of  the  men,  a  view 
leading    to    the    conclusion    that    the    State  ought 
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not  to  interfere  at  all.  In  this  case  it  did  interfere, 
and  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  point  of  view  it  interfered 
in  favour  of  the  masters.  What  could  be  clearer? 
The  men  wanted  to  stop  the  trains,  the  masters  wanted 
to  keep  them  running  and  the  State  did  keep  them 
running — an  obvious  argument.  How  about  the  public, 
whose  interests  may  be  greater  than  those  of  masters 
and  men  together.  As  it  happened  in  this  case,  the 
interest  of  one  party  to  the  dispute  for  the  moment 
coincided  with  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  Govern- 
ment intervening  on  behalf  of  the  public  did  of  necessity 
what  one  party  desired,  but  not  with  any  idea  of  helping 
that  party — the  railway  officials.  But  Mr.  Macdonald 
cannot  see  this,  and  his  blindness  is  involving  him  in 
alliance  with  revolutionaries. 

When  a  mere  revolutionary  goes,  not  to  the  "  disin- 
herited ",  as  they  are  called,  but  to  Trade  Unionists, 
.  who  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  working  classes,  and 
invites  them  to  make  war  on  Society,  he  is  not  very 
likely  to  obtain  a  hearing.  These  men  are  a  part 
of  Society.  Why  should  they  commit  social  suicide? 
But  at  this  point  Mr.  Macdonald  comes  along  to 
throw  Trade  Unionists  into  the  agitators'  arms.  He 
tells  them  that  the  force  at  the  State's  command  is  being 
used  against  them  and  that  the  Government  is  acting  in 
the  interests  of  some  great  consolidation  of  financial 
powers.  If  his  views  are  accepted — and  a  body  of 
excited  and  angry  strikers  is  not  likely  to  examine  very 
closely  a  theory  not  devoid  of  the  plausibility  which 
traditional  political  thought  confers — dangerous  conse- 
quences are  bound  to  follow.  The  modern  nation  like  the 
Greek  city  state  will  lose  its  unity.  On  the  one  side  will 
be  the  standing  army  with  its  natural  inclination  to 
maintain  the  established  order  of  which  it  is  a  part.  On 
the  other  side  will  be  organised  labour  forced  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  a  political  system  which  it  believes  to 
be  hostile  to  its  interests  and  opposed  to  the  redress 
of  its  grievances. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  political  problem.  There  is 
as  yet  no  breach  in  the  national  unity.  But 
there  are  signs  of  a  breach,  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
these  signs  is  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  Toryism 
and  Trade  Unionism.  The  Trade  Unionists  are  coming 
to  believe  that  the  Tories  are  always  on  the  masters' 
side  ;  the  Tories  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  Trade 
Unionists  are  their  necessary  enemies  ;  and  the  Radical 
Press  misses  no  opportunity  of  fostering  this  misunder- 
standing. At  present  it  is  no  more  than  a  misunder- 
standing. But  misunderstandings,  if  not  cleared  up, 
create  prejudices,  and  prejudices  count  for  more  than 
reason  in  the  excitement  of  a  general  election. 


WITHIN'    THE  PARTY. 

"I  T  7  E  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  psychology 
*  »  of  the  man  who  goes  and  hangs  himself  because 
he  has  been  offended  or  annoyed.  Surely  he  must  see 
he  is  doing  precisely  what  his  adversary  desired.  It  is 
the  least  satisfactory  form  of  protest  we  can  imagine. 
It  is  not  public  virtue,  for  it  is  encouraging  the  adver- 
sary to  do  the  like  to  others  ;  it  is  making  courage 
ridiculous,  and  wasting  life  only  to  make  yourself  a 
fool,  which  can  easily  be  done  in  many  less  violent 
ways.  It  is  not  often  done  in  England  in  the  flesh, 
but  something  very  much  like  it  is  common.  The  man 
who  resigns  in  protest  against  colleagues  or  superiors 
is,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  hanging  himself. 
Obviously  the  one  thing  they  want  is  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way  ;  and  he  kindly  goes  out  of  the  way  of  his 
own  motion,  and  so  saves  them  the  trouble  and  odium 
of  removing  him.  He  is  playing  their  game  to  the 
uttermost.  But  apparently  some,  possibly  a  consider- 
able number,  of  the  keener  Unionists  have  not  realised 
the  fatuity  of  fighting,  and  stimulating,  those  of  whom 
yoii  do  not  approve  by  resigning.  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain's Chelsea  correspondent  says  he  has  come  across 
many  Unionists,  belonging  to  the  Forward  or  Halsbury 
group,  who  speak  of  resigning  membership  of  Unionist 
Associations  in  disgust  at  the  flabbiness  of  the  Lans- 
downe  peers  who  stood  aside  and  did  nothing  (we  beg 


pardon,  some  of  them  talked  valiantly,  especially  on  the 
dav  before)  when  the  Lords  divided  on  the  Parliament 
Bill,  and  at  the  treachery  of  the  Unionist  peers  who 
voted  with  the  Government  in  favour  of  the  Bill — 
"  that  good  might  come  ".  One  could  understand  a 
weak  man  or  a  dilettante  who  had  no  real  care  for  these 
things  throwing  up  the  whole  business  of  politics  in 
disgust.  If  things  are  going  to  be  done  in  this  way, 
he  might  feel,  I  would  rather  be  out  of  it.  Or  a  mean 
man  might  think  it  clever  to  do  Plato's  philosopher 
and  retire  into  shelter  till  the  shower  passed — we  have 
always  hoped  that  the  shower  drowned  him,  or  at  any 
rate  flooded  him  out.  But  these  Unionists  presumably 
are  not  dilettanti  or  cowards  :  they  would  resign  simply 
in  protest.  No  wonder  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is 
aghast  at  the  idea.  We  are  glad  he  wrote  so  strongly. 
Let  these  keen  and  justly  angered  Unionists  consider 
for  a  moment  the  necessary  effect  of  their  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Every  stalwart  who  resigns  a  seat  on  a 
Unionist  organisation  by  so  much  lessens  the  influence 
of  those  who  think  with  him  in  that  organisation,  and 
increases  the  influence  of  those  members  who  do  not 
agree  with  him.  Does  he  want  to  do  that?  Suppose 
the  stalwarts  resigned  en  masse  :  the  Unionist  party 
would  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
perpetuate  methods  that  have  proved  disastrous.  We 
s'hould  be  out  in  the  cold  :  they  would  be  masters  of 
Unionist  policy.  The  only  parties  to  reap  any  advan- 
tage out  of  this  situation  would  be  the  Radicals  and 
the  Government.  It  is  possible  our  Chelsea  friends 
have  ideas  of  a  new  party.  Oh,  no  ;  a  party  is  not  made 
in  a  diay,  we  are  not  going  to  be  fools  enough  to  lose 
the  enormous  advantage  of  belonging  to  an  old  and 
very  powerful  party.  Any  Unionist  who  allows  him- 
self to  be  elbowed  out  of  the  Unionist  party  is  a  fool. 
Our  work  is  to  inform  and  permeate  the  party ; 
not  to  leave  it.  If  anybody  must  leave  it,  let  it  not  be 
we.  There  are  some — the  thirty  odd  Unionist  Peers 
who  voted  with  the  Government  on  the  Parliament  Bill 
— who  must  leave  the  party.  Unionists  who  were  with 
those  who  voted  straightly  against  the  Bill  must  stay 
in  the  party,  partly  to  ensure  the  thirty  famous  "  rat  " 
peers  leaving  it. 

If,  for  great  public  reasons,  ructions  in  the  Unionist 
part\-  must  be,  the}-  must ;  but  we  at  any  rate,  who 
honestly  hold  that  new  methods,  straighter  ways,  direct 
instead  of  flank  attack,  is  necessary,  are  going  to  work 
in  the  party,  not  out  of  it.  We  want  to  save,  not  break, 
it.  We  must  keep  together  as  a  group.  We  must  keep 
our  ideals,  our  objective  and  plan  steadily  before  us.  A 
little  good  leaven  will  leaven  a  biggish  lump.  If  we 
know  our  own  mind  and  do  not  waver",  we  shall  get 
through  :  and  the  Unionist  public,  indeed  the  'whole 
public,  will  incline  to  those,  though  a  minority,  Who 
make  straight  for  their  mark,  and  whose  mark  they  can 
see.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  letter  to  his  Chelsea  cor- 
respondent in  no  way  advises  or  suggests  that  the 
Halsbury  Unionists  should  melt  away  and  lose  them- 
selves in  the  mass.  Work  with  the  rest,  of  course,  and 
work  through  the  rest ;  but  we  must  keep  together  and 
remember  the  tie  that  binds  us.  When  the  object 
which  associates  the  "  forward  "  group  has  been  at- 
tained, they  may  forget  their  identity,  but  not  till  then. 

As  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  says,  it  is  the  future  we 
have  to  fasten  our  eyes  on,  not  the  past;  not  so  forget- 
ting the  past,  forgetting  what  has  happened,  as  to  fall 
bark  idly  into  the  old  ruck ;  but  remembering  that 
only  in  the  present  and  future  can  a  man  act.  There  is 
plenty  to  do.  We  have  to  get  back  what  is  possible  of 
what  we  have  lost  or  thrown  away.  The  Government 
have  used  their  power  mainly  in  strengthening  their 
position  for  political  campaigning  and  in  weakening 
ours.  We  must  make  it  as  difficult  as  we  can  for  them  to 
carry  out  their  programme,  even  with  the  new  weapons 
they  have  made  for  themselves,  precisely  what,  of  late, 
our  party  has  not  been  doing.  But  we  cannot  do  much 
on  our  own  account  until  we  have  got  rid  of  (his  Govern- 
ment. We  have  much  that  is  unpleasant  to  go  through. 
This  should  only  harden  the  honest  Unionist.  But,  above 
all,  we  must  keep  before  our  eyes  what  we  have  to  do 
when  we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  when  there  is  another 
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Unionist  (iovcrnmcnt.  Both  for  thr  pin  pose  ol  making 
the  attack  on  the  Government  real  and  for  steeling 
tin-  next  I'nionist  ministry  to  do  what  our  leaders  have 

said  it  will  do,  and  to  use  its  advantage  to  carry  out 
great  ideas  on  which  the  Imperialist  and  Conservative 
forces  in  the  count ry  are  si  t,  a  vigilant  and  determined 
group  within  the  party  is  necessary.  To  a  politician  in 
Office  it  is  easier  not  to  do  than  to  do.  Much  continuous 

pressure  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  I'nionist  Govern- 
ment undo  the  constitutional  mischief  wrought  by 
Radicals — this  job  will  be  no  joke  -  to  redistribute  and 
remove  the  scandalous  anomalies  of  the  present 
constituencies;  to  reform  the  Poor  Laws;  to  over- 
haul elementary  education  and  give  it  a  fair  chance  of 
doing  something  for  the  country  ;  to  settle  the  religious 
question  on  Parents'  League  lines — this  will  mean 
throwing  down  as  well  as  building  up — to  carry 
through  a  reform  of  our  tariff  system;  and,  most  bene- 
ficial of  all,  to  establish  compulsory  military  service. 
All  these  are  sharply  contentious  measures  on  which 
the  best  Conservatives  are  absolutely  set.  It  will  be 
much  easier  to  leave  them,  or  only  touch  them,  and  in- 
stead to  pass  little  Rills  which  Radicals  can  tolerate. 
The  easy  way,  which  commends  itself  to  many,  is  to 
do  very  little,  just  to  keep  things  steady  and  be 
content  not  to  add  to  taxation.  But  the  easy-going 
method  brings  its  Nemesis.  It  saps  the  power  for 
action  and  leaves  the  party  in  a  weak  condition  to  oppose 
a  resolute  Government,  when  it  comes,  taking  exactly 
the  opposite  line.  This  Radical  Government  is 
the  most  resolute,  the  most  constructive  (according 
to  its  own  lights),  the  most  violent,  and  the  most 
uncompromising  that  the  country  has  ever  had.  Hence 
its  success.-  From  a  Radical  point  of  view  it  has  done 
great  things.  To  attempt  to  meet  such  a  Government 
by  easy-going  opportunism,  in  the  spirit  of  a  game 
rather  than  of  a  fight,  is  idle.  The  effective  Unionist 
means,  when  his  party  is  again  in  power,  to  have  no 
half-measures  ;  he  means  that  changes  shall  be  made 
that  will  permanently  affect  the  country  and  leave  the 
Imperialist  and  Tory  elements  in  the  ascendent.  Next 
time  we  are  going  to  use  the  advantage  of  our  power. 
And  any  Unionists  who  have  no  stomach  for  such 
emprise,  fearing  the  risks,  may  make  room  for  those 
who  have. 


CANADA  IN   THE  BALANCE. 

IT  is  hard  to  think  of  two  things  at  a  time.  During 
the  past  fortnight  we  have  been  so  much  excited 
about  politics  and  the  strike  that  even  the  whole-hearted 
Imperialist  has  scarcely  known  what  was  happening 
overseas.  Now  there  is  a  breathing-space  from 
domestic  cares,  we  can  glance  at  the  Canadian  election 
campaign.  It  will  be  an  historical  election,  alike  in  its 
cause  and  in  its  results.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in 
Canadian  politics  for  at  least  twenty  years.  The  last  four 
Canadian  elections  have  come  and  gone  without  leaving 
any  particular  mark.  Canada  was  busy  with  her  national 
policy.  Her  history  was  making  itself,  and  the  gentle- 
men at  Ottawa  were  only  concerned  with  details.  Now, 
however,  there  is  a  real  issue.  Since  the  Laurier 
Government  last  appealed  to  the  country,  the  Canadian 
horizon  has  'been  widened.  It  extends  beyond  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  and  the  present  contest  will  decide,  pos- 
sibly for  ever,  the  course  which  Canada  will  take  in  her 
international  dealings. 

There  are  two  great  questions  agitating  the  Canadian 
mind  at  this  moment,  the  Navy  and  Reciprocity.  Both 
obviously  are  international,  and  such  is  their  urgency 
that  they  have  forced  into  the  background  questions 
like  the  Hudson  Bay  route,  which  only  five  years  ago 
would  assuredly  have  dominated  public  "attention. 
Now  it  chances  that  the  Canadian  Premier  is  at 
present  being  attacked  by  the  Nationalists  for  his  naval 
Imperialism,  and  ,by  the  Conservatives  for  his  commer- 
cial anti-Imperialism.  It  is  tempting,  in  these  troubled 
times,  to  imagine  that  if  the  extremists  on  both  sides 
are  against  him,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  probably  taken 
a  wise  middle  course,  which  will  be  endorsed  by  the 
bulk  of  Canadian  opinion  and  contribute  to  a  "sure, 


though  gradual,  strengthening  of  the  Imperial  tic.  This 

is  Wholl)  untrue.  There  is  no  longer  a  particle  of 
Imperialism  about  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  lie  has  indeed 
appealed  lor  Canadian  support  on  the  very  ground  thai 

British  Imperialists  have  attacked  him.  He  lias  good 
grounds  lor  this  appeal.  Both  his  naval  and  his  com- 
mercial policy  are  animated  by  a  merely  Canadian 
nationalism  which  lakes  but  little  note  ol  the  British 
connexion. 

As  to  the  Navy.  The  key  to  Sir  Wilfrid's  attitude 
in  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  source  of  the  attacks 
On  his  policy.  They  come  from  the  French-Canadians 
of  Quebec.  This  party,  whose  strength  has  astounded 
the  Liberal  wire-pullers,  calls  itself  Nationalist. 
The  name  is  misleading.  The  party  is  not  national- 
alist,  but  provincialist.  Its  position  is  marked  by 
characteristic  French  logic.  The  French-Canadians 
dominate  Quebec.  They  are  swamped  outside  it.  Their 
interest  accordingly  demands  that  the  centre  of  Cana- 
dian political  life  should  be  provincial — not  federal. 
Anything  that  adds  to  the  influence  of  Ottawa  weakens 
the  authority  of  Quebec.  But  what  could  do  more  to 
strengthen  Ottawa's  hands  than  the  creation  of  a  Cana- 
dian Navy,  whose  existence  must  involve  international 
incidents?  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  is  a  born 
sophist,  has  never  met  this  attack  fairly.  Instead  of 
defending  his  Nationalism  he  has  protested  his  anti- 
Imperialism.  Put  the  other  side  in,  he  explains  to  the 
rebels,  and  you  will  be  involved  in  the  F2mpire's  wars 
and  will  contribute  to  the  Empire's  defence  !  It  is 
monstrous  that  this  old  fox  among  politicians  should 
strive  to  retrieve  his  vanishing  prestige  by  using  the 
Empire  as  a  red  herring. 

In  the  matter  of  reciprocity  Sir  Wilfrid's  plan  is 
equally  cunning  and  equally  influenced  by  electioneering 
calculations.  He  lost  seats  in  the  West  in  1908.  He 
proposes  to  regain  them  by  giving  the  West  the  benefits 
of  the  American  railway  system.  To  Imperialist  objec- 
tions he  has  an  answer  which  at  first  blush  seems 
conclusive.  Suppose,  he  argues,  that  a  British  Govern- 
ment should  wish  to  negotiate  a  preferential  arrange- 
ment with  us,  on  what  will  it  ask  a  preference?  Obvi- 
ously on  manufactures.  Very  well,  the  agreement  with 
the  States  does  not  touch  manufactures,  and  Canada's 
hands  are  still  free.  The  sophistry  of  this  plea  is  ap- 
parent when  the  matter  is  turned  the  other  way  round. 
Suppose  that  a  British  Government  were  willing  to 
negotiate  a  preferential  arrangement,  on  what  would 
Canada  ask  a  preference?  Obviously  on  raw  materials. 
And  how  could  Britain  give  it  when  certain  agreement 
has  made  Canada  and  the  States  one  country  as  far  as 
foodstuffs  are  concerned?  This  point  has  been  empha- 
sised again  and  again  by  Mr.  Borden,  whose  speeches 
first  roused  Canadian  opinion  to  the  Imperial  menace 
behind  the  agreement.  It  substitutes,  as  Mr.  Borden 
says,  economic  partnership  with  the'  States  for  economic 
partnership  with  Britain,  and  in  a  world  where  economic 
considerations  are  all-important,  it  is  madness  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  that  such  a  change  must  have  political 
effect. 

It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should1 
just  have  driven  all  these  points  home.  The  short 
preface  written  by  him  for  the  new  book  of  Dr. 
Cunningham  against  Free  Trade  where  he  restates 
the  truths  to  which  he  has  already  called  our 
attention  is_  marked  by  all  the  Chamberlain  robust- 
ness. "  The  future  of  the  Empire  lies  ...  in 
its  capacity  to  unite  existing  Dominions."  This 
must  be  done  "  whilst  the  nations  that  compose 
the  Empire  (are  still  plastic  ".  "  A  common  trade 
policy  is  the  indispensable  basis  of  a  common  Imperial 
policy."  This  fits  the  conditions  of  Canada  to-day. 
The  country  is  still  plastic,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
whose  personal  prestige  still  over-tops  any  other 
Canadian,  may  be  able  to  mould  it  to  his  wiles.  His 
will  is  to  make  Canada  a  nation,  without  reserve.  To 
a  mind  like  his  the  matter  is  one  not  of  idealism  but 
of  policy.  His  business  was  to  drive  the  best  bargain 
he  could.  Otherwise  he  would  be  turned  out  of 
office.  He  came  to  London  and  found  no  offers 
He    looked    to    Washington    and    terms    were  at 
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once  proposed.  Of  course,  he  negotiated  with  Wash- 
ington. Granting  his  temperament,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  have  done  anything  else.  Of  course, 
too,  he  maintained  the  independence  of  the  Canadian 
Navy.  What  return  could  he  have  obtained  for  its 
sacrifice?  It  was  all  bound  to  be,  provided  London 
remained  blind  and  deaf. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  articles  in  the  "  Times  "  and  the  "  Daily  Mail  " 
extolling  the  courage  and  calmness  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  during  the  railway  strike  have  caused  some 
amusement  in  the  City.  If  there  had  been  a  large  bull 
account  in  home  rails  the  courage  and  calmness  would 
soon  be  dissolved  in  panic  ;  but  the  professional  element 
was  short  of  stock  and  dared  not  sell  more  with  the 
prospect  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  trouble  ;  the 
relative  firmness  of  quotations  was  mainly  due  to  bear 
covering  in  expectation  that  the  week-end  would  bring 
relief,  and  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  extent  of  the 
strike  first  became  calculable,  the  "  House  ",  fortu- 
nately, was  closed.  This  week,  with  the  bear  account 
reduced  by  repurchases,  the  market  has  not  been  quite 
so  confident.  The  traffic  returns,  showing  decreases  of 
^101,000  for  the  North-Western,  ^"91,000  for  the 
Great  Western,  ^,"54,000  for  the  Midland,  ^50,000  for 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  ^"49,000  for  the  North- 
Eastern,  ^26,000  for  the  Great  Central,  and  ^,16,000 
for  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great  Northern  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  came  as  an 
unpleasant  surprise. 

The  aggregate  decrease  of  ^500,000  in  gross  receipts 
of  the  English  railways  in  one  week  does  not  represent 
a  total  loss  of  traffic.  Next  week's  returns  should 
show  increases  as  the  result  of  the  movement  of  goods 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  strike,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  passenger  traffic  lost  will  never  be  regained,  and 
a  small  percentage  of  the  goods  is  also  lost  to  the  rail- 
ways, while  the  expense  ratio  is  sure  to  be  higher  on 
most  lines  owing  to  the  congestion  of  delayed  goods 
traffic.  A  little  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  figures  published  this  week  show  the 
worst  side  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  feared  that  investors 
will  prove  rather  shy  of  the  home  railway  market  at  any 
rate  until  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  pub- 
lished. Strangely  enough,  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
inclined  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  concession 
made  to  the  railway  companies  in  the  promise  of  legis- 
lative measures  to  increase  rates  if  they  should  prove 
necessary.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  a  concession  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  companies  now  that 
competition  has  been  practically  eliminated  by  working 
agreements.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  general 
advance  in  rates  will  be  required,  but  there  are  certain 
special  services  provided  by  the  companies,  such  as 
express  goods  trains,  for  example,  which  are  not  fairly 
remunerative,  and  for  which  a  readjustment  of  rates 
would  not  cause  any  hardship  to  traders  or  act  in 
restraint  of  business.  Altogether  the  ultimate  outlook 
for  home  rails  is  not  so  bad,  but  at  the  present  moment 
che  market  is  very  dull,  and  it  shows  no  sign  of 
immediate  activity. 

The  New  York  market  has  recovered  a  little,  but  has 
not  regained  stability.  The  undertone  is  weak  and  the 
prospect  uncertain.  President  Lovett,  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  has  not  helped  matters  by  his  denials  of  inside 
selling  and  of  dissensions  on  the  board  of  the  company, 
lor  the  reason  that  the  precise  origin  of  the  liquidation 
is  still  undisclosed  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Prick  from 
the  board  is  still  unexplained.  Perhaps  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  selling  is  revealed  in  the  decision  to  dismiss 
a  tew  thousand  of  the  Harriman  companies'  employees, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  necessity  for 
rigid  economy,  but  is  also  a  spectacular  method  of 
impressing  upon  the  men  the  impossibility  of  granting 
their  demands  for  increased  pay  and  shorter  hours. 
Other  companies  are  following  the  Union  Pacific  lead  in 
this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  warning  will  be 
accepted  by  politicians  as  a  hint  that  the  railway  com- 


panies have  at  last  come  to  the  point  of  retaliation 
against  "trust-busting"  legislation.  By  threatening 
labour  the  companies  are  thought  to  be  playing  a  strong 
card  in  view  of  the  Presidential  election  next  year. 
Meanwhile  nobody  is  buying  Americans. 

Canadian  Pacifies  seem  to  be  supported  whenever  they 
drop  below  240,  but  the  buying  is  chiefly  short  covering. 
The  company  is  taking  over  the  Quebec  Central  Rail- 
road on  lease  under  terms  which  look  favourable  to  the 
holders  of  the  common  stock  of  the  latter  company. 
Grand  Trunks  are  dull,  the  continuance  of  good  traffics 
having  no  beneficial  effect.  Mexican  Railway  traffics 
bring  no  encouragement  to  stockholders,  but  Argentine 
rails  are  receiving  a  little  attention  in  view  of  favourable 
crop  prospects. 

In  the  absence  of  business  and  with  prices  generally 
declining,  the  Stock  Exchange  has  revived  the  Moorish 
negotiations  as  a  market  influence  ;  but  Consols  and 
international  stocks  have  kept  relatively  firm,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Morocco  has  been  responsible  for  any 
selling  in  London  during  the  week.  South  African 
mining  shares  are  very  heavy  owing  to  continued 
liquidation  from  various  sources.  The  selling  has  not 
been  very  pronounced  because  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  market  is  too  small  to  permit  extensive  realisations. 
Rubbers  are  a  little  brighter  in  sympathy  with  the  harder 
tendency  for  the  commodity.  Oils  remain  stagnant. 
Every  section  of  the  House  is  overshadowed  by  pessi- 
mism, and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  change  while  the 
holiday  season  continues. 


INSURANCE. 
The  English  and  Scottish  Law  Life. 

ORIGINALLY  the  directors  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  Law  Life  Assurance  Association,  founded 
in  1839,  favoured  the  principle  of  simple  bonuses,  equal 
reversions  being  added  at  all  ages  to  the  sums  assured. 
This  practice  was  continued  until  1901,  when  the  more 
equitable  "  compound  "  plan  was  adopted,  and  at  each 
of  the  last  three  investigations  the  profits  have  been 
divided  in  respect  of  sums  assured  plus  all  existing 
previous  bonuses.  Although  the  change  from  one 
system  of  apportionment  to  another  was  unquestionably 
wise,  it  happened  to  be  made  at  a  somewhat  inauspicious 
moment.  Prior  to  the  1891-95  quinquennium,  a  notably 
high  rate  of  interest  had  been  earned  by  the  Association 
on  its  funds,  successive  averages  having  been 
^4  12s.  3d.  per  cent,  in  1876-80,  ^4  9s.  6d.  in  1881-5, 
and  ^4  10s.  3d.  in  1886-90.  In  the  following  period, 
however,  the  quinquennial  rate  fell  sharply  to 
£\  2s.  8d.,  and  during  the  1896-1900  term  only 
£i>  J6s.  id.  per  cent  was  earned.  An  important 
reform  was  consequently  introduced  at  a  time  when  the 
effects  of  a  prolonged  fall  in  the  value  of  money  were 
still  being  acutely  felt,  and  the  result  was  the  declaration 
of  the  first  compound  bonus  at  the  unattractive 
rate  of  16s.  per  cent,  per  annum.  During  the  ensuing 
1901-05  quinquennium  some  part  of  the  ground  lost 
was  recovered,  as  the  rate  rose  to  £4  is.  iod.  per  cent., 
but  the  valuation  was  again  unsatisfactory,  and  bonuses 
were  announced  on  the  same  moderate  scale  as  before. 

Including  an  undivided  balance  of  ^23,505  and 
^15,729  utilised  in  payment  of  interim  bonuses,  a  total 
profit  of  ^"176,749  was  shown  for  that  quinquennium, 
and  of  this  ^122,773  was  apportioned  among  the 
policy-holders,  and  ^23,047  among  the  shareholders, 
leaving  a  balance  of  ^15,200  over.  Improved  results 
appear  to  have  been  obtained  during  the  five  years  ended 
31  December  last,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  the  pros- 
perity of  the  English  and  Scottish  is  returning.  Adding 
the  sum  brought  forward,  and  ,£17,359  paid  for 
interim  bonus  and  in  the  form  of  reductions  of 
premium  under  discounted  bonus  policies,  a  gross, 
profit  of  ^193,281  was  realised,  enabling  the  directors 
to  distribute  ^147,422  among  the  policyholders,  in 
addition  to  the  interim  bonuses  they  had  already 
received.  This  amount  sufficed  to  provide  them  with 
compound  reversionary  bonuses  at  the  rate  of  jQi  5s. 
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per  cent,  per  annum  —an  increase  of  11s.  per  cent,  on 
the  two  previous  distributions.  A  change  ol  such 
significance  almost  calls  lor  explanation,  seeing  the 
amount  divided  was  only  ;£,'.>4,(>.jc)  more  than  in  1906. 
li  is  evident  that  tin-  rise  in  the  bonus  was  not  wholly 
tine  to  llir  increased  prosperity  of  the  business,  and  it 
must  attributed  in  part,  at  all  e\  cuts  to  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  Association's  without  profit  business, 
which  promises  to  become  in  time  almost  as  important 
as  that  with  participation  in  profits. 

An  examination  of  the  latest  valuation  returns  shows 
that  the  business  of  the  Association  in  connexion  with 
w  hole  of  life  participating  policies  is  steadily  decreasing, 
whereas  its  business  under  most  other  tables  is  in  an 
active  stage  of  development.  Out  of  13,548  policies 
which  were  in  force  on  31st  December  last,  less  than 
two-thirds  had  been  issued  with  immediate  participation 
in  profits,  while  the  premium  income  in  respect  of  such 
contrac  ts  was  ^131,184,  and  compared  with  £8822  in 
the  case  of  discounted  bonus  policies,  ^947  with  de- 
ferred participation,  and  ,£."87,779  under  the  various 
without  profits  tables.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Association  has 
materially  altered  in  recent  years.  Useful  profits  are 
now  being  derived  from  sources  formerly  left  untapped, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  satisfactory  bonus  declared 
last  February  will  seem  small  by  comparison  with  some 
future  announcements.  The  participating  policy-holders 
have,  indeed,  an  excellent  prospect  of  receiving  liberal 
bonuses  hereafter.  At  present  the  surplus  is  not  impos- 
ing, but  it  may  be  expected  to  prove  progressive  in 
amount.  A  high  net  rate  of  interest  is  being  earned 
on  the  funds,  nearly  one  per  cent,  above  the  rate 
assumed  for  valuation  purposes ;  the  expenditure  is 
moderate,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  at  the  end 
of  last  year  an  amount  of  about  .£43,500  had  to  be 
written  off  the  value  of  the  investments  on  account  of 
depreciation.  But  for  this  misfortune  the  recent  bonus 
would  certainly  have  been  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  or 
higher,  as  the  amount  in  question  represented  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  available  at  the  close  of  the 
quinquennium. 

CAN  SMALL  HOLDINGS  PAY? 

By  a  Working  Gardener,  once  a  Small-holder. 

CTM>ALL  holdings,  yes.  Re-colonisation  of  England, 
^  yes.  But  when,  and  how,  and  by  whom?  It  all 
rises  up  now  before  me — how  eagerly  I  worked  at  the 
profession,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  hopes  that 
some  day  I  might  myself  become  a  small-holder  ;  and 
after  being  employed  in  a  nursery — by  the  millionaire 
with  the  work  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner — and 
then  jobbing  as  a  day  man,  the  chance  came.  A  piece 
of  arable  land  (ih  acres)  was  offered  me  at  £6  an  acre, 
close  to  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  a  railway  station.  I  was  allowed  to  rear  both 
pigs  and  poultry,  which  I  did.  It  took  all  the  capital 
I  had  (£100)  to  put  up  sheds,  greenhouse,  and  pigstys 
(which  I  did).  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  was  work- 
ing besides  as  a  day  man,  earning  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per 
day  when  at  work,  averaging  about  five  days  a  week, 
— filling  in  all  spare  time  on  my  holding,  besides 
working  on  it  early  morning  and  late  at  night.  I 
soon  found  out  the  kind  of  competition  English  growers 
had  to  fight  against.  I  have  known  foreign-grown 
potatoes  sold  here  at  6s.  6d.  per  two-ewt.  sack,  and 
the  same  year  local-grown  having  to  be  sold  by  auction 
in  the  market  later  in  the  season  as  low  as  3s.  After 
the  first  market,  parsnips  sold  to  dealers  seldom  made 
more  than  25s.  to  28s.  per  ton  ;  carrots  20s.  per  ton, 
and  some  years  not  that.  One  had  besides  to  employ  an 
extra  man  to  help  bag  up  at  3s.  per  day,  making  the 
actual  return  much  lower.  I  remember  one  year  having 
a  splendid  crop  of  carrots  for  which  there  was  practi- 
cally no  demand,  so  that  I  had  to  sell  a  few  tons  at 
7s.  6d.  and  even  5s.  ;  whereas  carrots  should  make 
30s.  a  ton  to  pay.  Potatoes  I  could  only  grow  and 
make  pay  by  selling  out  in  small  quantities  retail  in  my 
own  shop  and  growing  tor  seed,  using  small  ones  for 


pigs  and  poultry.     Apples  I  have  sent  to  Govcnt  (iarden 

hand-picked,  as  large  as  small  cocoanuts,  and  received 
back  the  handsome  simi  ol  js.  6d.  per  bushel.  What 
a  return  for  the  time  spenl  on  hand-picking  and  straw 
and  haulage  to  station  !  Poultry  I  found  paid  best  when 
1  had  the  least  number  and  was  able  to  look  alter  them 

properly;  for  ofttimes  the  work  ol  a  small  holding  is 
so  pressing  that  it  is  hard  to  find  time  to  attend  to 
them  ;  and  if  sufficient  time  is  not  given  to  poultry 
something  is  sure  to  go  wrong.  With  thirteen  fowls 
penned  up  but  well  looked  after  1  have  made  a  profit 
of  £6  per  year.  Pigs,  also,  if  well  managed,  will  pay 
and  become  a  useful  asset  to  the  small  holding.  I  was 
able  to  make  them  pay.  Anything  belonging  to  poultry 
or  pigs  would  always  sell — any  class  pig,  or  hens  young 
or  old,  or  eggs — at  market  value  ;  but  lor  potatoes, 
parsnips,  carrots,  etc.,  the  market  is  not  sure  to  allow 
a  price  good  enough  lor  any  man  in  present  circum- 
stances to  make  the  barest  living.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  local  competition.  I  know  a  village  within  five 
miles  noted  for  its  early  crops  and  productive 
soil.  Small  holdings  abound  there;  rent  much  lower 
than  mine  was ;  most  of  the  men  have  from  two  to 
five  acres— working  besides  as  day  men,  in  most  cases 
having  their  land  ploughed  up  for  them,  working  morn- 
ings and  nights,  with  the  aid  of  their  wives  and  boys 
and  sometimes  a  man  to  help  lift  the  crops.  I  could 
not  compete  with  these  men  for  more  than  one  reason. 
For  one  thing,  they  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the 
small  holding  for  a  living-.  They  bring  home  a  weekly 
wage,  the  rent  of  their  cottages  is  cheap,  as  well  as  the 
rent  of  their  holding,  and  having  the  help  of  their 
families  they  pay  for  very  little  labour.  They  know 
just  what  their  expenses  are,  and  sometimes  any  offer 
that  is  made  to  clear  the  crops  off  is  accepted  :  the  man 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  crops  are  off 
his  hands,  he  has  money  to  pay  his  rent,  and  a  small 
margin  for  himself.  How  much  has  his  small  hold- 
ing paid  him?  The  answer  is  hard  to  work  out;  but 
from  what  I  know  myself,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  2d:  per  hour  for  all  the  labour  he 
had  put  on  it,  and  perhaps  not  that. 

Small  holdings  are  often  taken  up  with  great  eager- 
ness, and  as  quickly  given  up  again.  Some  continue 
the  struggle,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  cart  on 
the  wheels  the  occupiers  only  know.  Here  and  there 
you  see  one  successful.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
some  men  appear  to  be  prosperous  for  a  number  of 
years  :  then  comes  illness,  followed  by  losses ;  and 
men  at  the  age  of  sixty  to  sixty-five  find  themselves 
unable  to  w  ork,  money  all  gone,  stock  next  to  nothing. 
If  such  an  one  gives  up  what  can  he  do?  No  one  would 
employ  him,  so  he  struggles  on,  and  what  is  the  result? 
He  tills  his  ground  the  best  way  he  can  ;  no  manure  is 
used,  or  very  little;  the  land  becomes  dirty  and  poor, 
crops  light  ;  and  he  wishes  he  had  remained  in  employ- 
ment at  15s.  per  week  could  he  have  been  sure  of 
constant  work. 

Some  are  successful,  and  I  have  noticed  that  generally 
they  are  men  who  use  their  brains  and  know  how  to 
make  a  deal,  ofttimes  through  buying  and  selling  adding 
considerably  to  their  income.  Sometimes  the  situation 
is  very  favourable  for  the  sale  of  produce  ;  others  show 
the  craft  to  scheme  and  sell  anything  that  comes  in 
their  way  which  others  would  throw  to  the  pigs,  yet 
they  will  make  a  fair  price  out  of  it. 

After  working  a  small  holding  for  twelve  years  I 
have  given  up.  I  worked  hard,  long,  and  quick  ;  I  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  what  I  paid  £100  for  to  start 
with  I  could  only  get  an  offer  of  £12  for  at  the  finish. 

Still  I  believe  in  small  holdings,  if  one  could  see  the 
right  way  and  the  right  time  to  begin,  and  by  whom 
they  should  be  taken  up.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
promised  Small  Holdings  Bill  has  more  to  recommend 
it  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been  put  before  the 
country.  I  have  said  that  small  holdings  are  often 
taken  up  with  eagerness  and  then  given  up  again.  I 
believe  this  Bill  would  increase  the  constancy  that  is 
needed,  and  would  encourage  men  to  put  in  the  hard 
w  ork  that  is  required.  In  hopes  that  one  day  the  land 
would  be  his,  a  man  would  resort  to  deeper  cultivation, 
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and  improvements,  which  would  mean  better  crops. 
Speaking-  for  myself,  I  have  not  seen  men  with  capital 
take  up  small  holdings.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  men  working  on  the  country  roads  at  a  very  small 
wage,  living  in  cottages  let  at  is.  or  2s.  per  week, 
having  their  allotments,  keeping  a  pig  or  maybe  two 
bought  out  of  savings  for  12s.  or  15s.  when  little,  cut- 
ting the  grass  along  the  lanes  they  are  looking  after 
and  making  hay,  little  by  little  building  up  a  good  stack. 
Then  at  the  right  time  one  may  sell  out,  his  pigs  now 
become  big  and  fat.  and  with  the  money  buy  other 
young  pigs,  or,  say,  a  couple  of  calves.*  With  the 
hay  which  he  has  got,  costing  him  only  his  toil, 
he  is  able  to  run  the  calves  through  the  winter, 
with  the  aid  of  roots  grown  on  his  allotment,  in 
a  rough  shed  which  he  has  built  himself,  letting  them 
run  the  lanes  when  the  course  is  clear.  Little  by  little, 
year  after  year,  adding  to  his  stock,  he  at  last  ventures 
into  the  proper  small  holding.  This  is  one  .of  the  class 
of  men  who  make  small  holdings  pay.  I  think  I  have 
shown  here  a  man  succeeding,  starting  with  no  capital 
and  low  wages,  giving  time  and  patience  to  his  work, 
slowly  developing  from  the  country  yokel  to  the  British 
yeoman.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  has  had 
his  wages  all  the  time  to  live  on,  and  has  risen  by  sheer 
hard  work  and  thrift. 

Now,  if  I  started  again  how  would  I  like  to  do  so? 
Why,  under  Mr.  Balfour's  promised  Bill,  with  from 
two  to  five  acres,  with  no  capital,  I  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  having  two  acres  of  pasture  land.  I  would  like 
to  remain  in  constant  employment  if  possible,  or  resort 
to  day  work.  The  longer  the  land  has  been  down  to 
pasture,  the  better.  With  hard  work  and  the  help  of 
boys  or  wife,  I  would  start  with  fowls  and  pigs.  One 
might  let  the  grass  grow  and  make  hay  the  first  year 
or  two.  I  would  also  plant  standard  apples,  and  as  the 
time  went  on— say,  in  five  years — they  would  become 
profitable.  The  land  by  this  time  should  be  all  under 
cultivation.  Having  had  all  the  land  trenched,  one 
needs  to  be  constantly  looking  round  to  take  advantage 
of  putting  all  the  stock  one  can  on  the  land  in  the  form 
of  apples,  stys  and  sheds.  If  in  regular  employment,  a 
man  might  even  in  the  first  year  get  enough  to  pay  his 
rent.  Having  the  future  in  view,  he  may,  if  careful, 
strong  and  hard-working,  quick,  early  riser,  be  able  to 
muster  a  pound  or  two  to  put  the  required  stock  on  the 
ground.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  better  leave  small  hold- 
ings alone  on  those  lines  ;  and  as  to  venturing  on  other 
schemes  before  the  country,  grow  that  which  there  is  a 
demand  for  if  you  can  :  otherwise  someone  else  will,  w  ho 
does  know  how  to  grow  it,  and  how  do  you  expect  to 
succeed  with  such  competition?  In  short,  if  you  know 
the  work  and  have  some  capital,  with  two  or  five  acres 
one  may  make  a  living  by  continually  working  for  all 
one  is  worth.  J.  H. 


THE  NEWER  VAINGLORY. 

'     WO  men  went  up  to  pray  ;  and  one  gave  thanks, 

Not  with  himself — aloud, 
With  proclamation,  calling  on  the  ranks 

Of  an  attentive  crow  d  : 

"  Thank  God,  I  clap  not  my  own  humble  breast, 

But  other  ruffians'  backs, 
Imputing  crime — such  is  my  tolerant  haste — 

To  any  man  that  lacks. 

"  For  I  am  tolerant,  generous,  keep  no  rules, 

And  the  age  honours  me. 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  as  these  rigid  fools, 

Even  as  this  Pharisee." 

Alice  Meynell. 

*  I  have  in  my  mind  an  instance  where  two  fat  pigs,  weighing  about 
-  eight  score,  were  sold  at  lew.  per  score,  making  £8.    Calves  and  pigs 
were  bought  in  return,  two  calves  costing      and  pigs  £2. 


A  THEATRICAL  LETTER-BAG.— V. 
I. 

The  Repertory  Theatre,  Cottonham. 

Dear  Mr.  Pennyquick, — Permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  play  you  sent  me  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  I  have  been  watching  your  artistic  progress 
with  great  interest,  and  I  am  really  glad  that  I  am  at 
last  able  to  accept  one  of  your  plays  for  production. 
Your  little  tragedy  is  a  thoughtful  and  artistically  beau- 
tiful piece  of  work.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  present  it 
to  the  few  people  in  Cottonham  who  really  care  for 
dramatic  art.  I  do  not  promise  you  a  widespread  popu- 
larity. You  have  probably  heard  the  saying  :  What 
Cottonham  thinks  to-day  England  will  think  to-morrow. 
But  I  am  afraid  that,  so  far  as  drama  is  concerned, 
Cottonham  is  not  greatly  better  than  London. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Direktor. 

II. 

Top  Floor  Buildings,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Direktor,  The  Repertory  Theatre,  Cottonham. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  delighted  with  what  you  say  about 
my  little  play.  Your  advice  and  encouragement  have 
been  of  immense  advantage  to  a  young  artist  who,  what- 
ever his  merit,  is  at  least  sincere  and  constant  in  follow- 
ing the  ideal  you  have  set  before  him. 

You  will  have  gathered  from  the  address  at  the  head 
of  this  letter  that  I  am  desperately  hard  up.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  small  matter ;  but  I  venture  to  hope  that  in 
view  of  the  coming  production  of  my  play  you  w  ill  be 
so  good  as  to  advance  me  £100  on  account  of  royalties. 
Not  a  little  of  my  pleasure  at  having  at  last  succeeded 
in  satisfying  your  high  standard  of  play-writing  is  due  to 
the  reflection  that  henceforth  my  days  of  unmerited 
poverty  are  over. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Pennyquick. 

III. 

The  Repertory  Theatre,  Cottonham. 
Dear  Mr.  Pennyquick, — Would  you  be  so  good  as 
to  sign  the  enclosed  agreement  and  return  it  to  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience?  I  am  making  you  the 
offer  by  way  of  royalties  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  performance  of  your  play — an  offer  which  in 
the  circumstances  of  this  theatre  is  a  little  beyond 
the  limit  of  what  we  can  really  afford.  In  consideration 
of  the  high  quality  of  your  work  I  feel  I  cannot  offer  you 
less.  I  undertake  that  we  will  give  at  least  two  per- 
formances of  your  play  within  the  next  ten  years,  and 
that  the  first  production  shall  take  place  before  the  end 
of  1917. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  you  any  advance  on  account 
of  royalties. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Direktor. 

IV. 

Top  Floor  Buildings,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Direktor,  The  Repertory  Theatre,  Cottonham. 

Dear  Sir, — I  gather  from  your  letter  and  from  the 
perusal  of  the  enclosed  agreement  that  within  the  next 
ten  vears  I  shall  probably  make  seven  shillings  out  of 
my  play  minus  expenses.  May  I,  at  least,  reserve 
London  and  American  rights?  Surely  you  do  not  pro- 
pose tO  claim  exclusive  performing  rights  on  the  terms 
of  the  enclosed  agreement? 

Faithfully  yours, 

Pennyquick. 

V. 

The  Repertory  Theatre,  Cottonham 
Dear  Mr.  Pennyquick, — I  return  the  agreement  cor- 
rected in  the  sense  you  suggest.    You  are  quite  welcome 
to  the  performing  rights  anywhere  out  of  Cottonham. 
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They  are  of  no  value*    Your  plaj  is  a  genuine  tragedy, 

and  could  not  conceivably  he  accepted  lor  production 
outside  the  walls  of  my  ow  n  theatre. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Director. 

VI. 

Extract  from  the  "Superior  Review"  upon  Mr. 
Pennvquick's  Tragedy  in  One  Act  produced  at  the 
Repertory   Theatre,  Cottonham  : 

"  Mr.  Pennyquick  is  not  the  mere  playwright.  lie  is 
a  dramatist.  His  little  tragedy  is  sincere  in  every  line, 
and  moves  beautifully  to  an  inevitable  climax.  In  this 
age  of  commercial  drama  Mr.  Pennyquick's  tragedy 
is  an  astonishing  and  priceless  thing." 

Extract  from  the  "  Daily  Courier  "  : 
"  Powerful,  but  gloomy." 

VII. 

The  Commercial  Theatre  W. 

Dear  Mr.  Pennyquick, — You  were  certainly  well- 
advised  to  get  clear  of  the  Cottonham  people.  They 
have  no  notion  whatever  of  business,  and  they  treat 
their  playwrights  as  if  they  were  missionaries,  and  wrote 
plays  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  because  they  liked  it. 
Down  in  Cottonham  you  w  ere  quite  w  asted  ;  for  you 
have  a  real  talent  for  play-writing.  Once  you  have  got 
rid  of  some  of  your  rather  superfine  ideas  about  art  and 
so  forth,  you  may  blossom  into  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  successful  of  our  London  authors. 

The  two  MSS.  you  sent  me  are  quite  good,  but  they 
want  brightening  up  a  little.  The  farce  is  too  much  in 
the  farcical  vein.  You  want  a  bit  of  sentiment  in  these 
things,  and  a  few  serious  moments  to  set  off  the  funny 
parts.  Your  tragedy  suffers  from  the  same  fault.  It 
is  far  too  gloomy.  What  I  suggest  is  that  you  should 
combine  the  two  into  a  single  play.  This  would  not  be 
difficult.  You  could  use  the  farce  as  an  underplot  to 
the  tragedy,  and  end  the  thing  up  cheerfully.  You  will 
see  easily  enough  how  to  do  it.  I  can  judge  from  these 
MSS.  that  you  are  not  wanting  in  a  real  sense  of  the 
theatre.  But  you  don't  quite  know  yet  what  to  avoid. 
Once  you  are  free  of  the  Cottonham  influence  you  will 
be  very  useful  to  us  here  in  London.    I  am  sure  of  it. 

Take  your  time  over  it.  Remember  that  this  is  a 
business  enterprise,  and  that  we  can  afford  to  give  a 
fair  price  for  a  good  article. 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Boxoffice. 

VIII. 

Top  Floor  Buildings,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Boxoffice,  The  Commercial  Theatre  W. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  will  write 
a  play  on  the  lines  you  suggest.  I  see  exactly  the  kind 
of  thing  you  require. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  make  me  a  small 
advance  on  account  of  royalties?  As  you  will  see  from 
my  address  I  am  in  extremis.  I  promise  you  a  play 
after  your  own  heart.    Meantime  I  must  live. 

I  am  yours  truly, 

Pennyquick. 

IX. 

The  Commercial  Theatre  W. 
Dear  Mr.  Pennyquick, — I  enclose  a  cheque  for  £100. 
Remove  yourself  immediately  from  the  poisonous  atmos- 
phere in  which  you  are  living.  If  your  play  really  suits 
me,  you  shall  have  5  per  cent,  of  gross  receipts.  I  firmly 
believe  that  all  this  high  art  nonsense  is  simply  the 
result  of  underfeeding.  Your  tragedy  showed  distinct 
signs  of  having  come  from  an  empty  stomach.  Feed 
up  well  for  a  few  days,  and  have  another  look  at  the 
thing. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Boxoffice. 


X. 

Extract  from  the  "  Superior  Review  "  upon  Mr. 
Pennyquick's  Play  in  Four  Acts  produced  at  the  <  01H« 

mcreial  Theatre  : 

"What  can  have  happened  to  Mr.  Pennyquick? 
Twelve  months  ago,  on  witnessing  his  Tragedy  iii  One 
Act  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  Cottonham,  we  were  de- 
lighted to  welcome  in  him  a  sincere  and  original 
dramatist.  Confronted  with  his  new  play  at  the  Com- 
mercial Theatre  we  must  confess  to  complete  bewilder- 
ment. There  is  in  the  play  neither  form,  unity,  nor  the 
least  evidence  of  a  clear  artistic  purpose.  It  is  just 
possible  to  sec  in  the  play  the  vague  outlines  of  a  really 
fine  tragedy.  But  the  main  theme  is  hopelessly  over- 
laid with  farce,  which  looks  to  have  been  deliberately 
cheapened  to  the  level  of  our  commercial  stage.  The 
climax  of  the  play  is  competely  irrelevant  to  everything 
that  precedes  it.  Once  again  we  ask  :  What  has  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Pennyquick?  " 

Extract  from  the  "  Daily  Courier  "  : 

"  A  really  moving  play,  tears  and  laughter  irresistibly 
and  subtly  mingled.  .  .  finely  acted  and  received  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm.  No  one  should  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  this  masterpiece  of  pathos  and 
humour. " 

XI. 

Hotel  Cecil  W.C. 

My  Dear  Boxoffice, — I  quite  expected  to  hear  that 
my  new  play  would  require  a  curtain-raiser,  but  I  am 
completely  gravelled  for  a  good  notion.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, when  I  was  hunting  through  some  old  papers  the 
other  day  I  came  across  a  faded  MS.  of  a  Tragedy  in 
One  Act  carefully  transcribed  in  my  own  handwriting. 
At  first  I  could  not  remember  the  thing  at  all.  Then  I 
recognised  it  as  the  MS.  of  my  first  play,  produced  at 
Cottonham,  out  of  which  I  have  hitherto  made  the  sum 
of  seven  shillings  net,  minus  the  cost  of  typing  and  post- 
age, which  probably  came -to  more  than  the  fees.  With 
the  MS.  was  the  copy  of  an  agreement  in  which  I  was 
~glad  to  see  London  rights  were  expressly  excluded.  It 
is  queer,  crude,  callow  stuff  ,  but  the  main  notion  is 
quite  clever.  I  will  rewrite  the  thing  and  you  can  have 
it  as  a  curtain-raiser  to  "  Ponsonby's  Week-End. "  It 
is  very  tragic,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  to  give  it  a 
comic  twist,  which  is  all  that  it  requires  to  be  quite 
marketable.  It  is  lucky  about  the  London  rights.  I 
seem  to  remember  that  they  were  left  in  my  hands 
because  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  worth  anything. 

Yes  ;  I  had  a  great  time  in  Egypt.  My  new  Daimler 
went  splendidly,  and  I  wore  out  four  complete  sets  of 
tyres.  I  have  brought  back  a  really  fine  copy  of  the 
diorite  statue  of  King  Khephreen.  What  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  !  You  must  come  and  see  this  reproduction. 
I  always  insist  on  your  sharing  my  little  triumphs  as  a 
collector.  Had  it  not  been  for  you  I  should  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  indulging  my  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  beautiful  things. 

Always  yours  sincerely, 

Pennyquick. 


THE  TAPESTRIES  OF  ZAMORA. 
By  Royall  Tyler. 

IT  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  a  sight  of  these 
tapestries  or  to  find  out  anything  definite  from 
Spaniards  who  have  seen  them.  I  have  visited  Zamora 
several  times  and  have  noted  down  that  they  are  shown 
during  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  Probably  a  good 
many  people  have  been  guilty  of  mentioning  them  in 
print  without  having  set  eyes  on  them.  I  myself 
wrote  a  book  in  which,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the 
best  eye-witness  available,  I  called  them  a  sixteenth 
century  series  representing  the  War  of  Troy,  not  unlike 
those  of  Charles  V.'s  expedition  to  Tunis  in  the  Royal 
Palace,  Madrid.  This  year,  happening  to  be  at  a  place 
about  seventy  miles  as  the  crow  flies — and  some  twelve 
hours  by  coach  and  train — from  Zamora,  I  decided  to 
go  and  look  for  myself.    Arriving  on  the  feast  of  Corpus, 
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I  found  that  the  tapestries  were  no  longer  shown  during 
the  Octave,  but  only  on  the  day  of  the  Octave.  So  back 
to  Simancas  I  went,  and  undertook  the  journey  again  a 
week  later.  My  trouble  was  not  in  vain  ;  I  found  them  all 
hung  in  the  Cathedral  cloisters,  with  the  choir-boys  and 
their  allies  playing  hide-and-seek  in  and  out  of  them, 
practising  marksmanship  on  Hector  and  King  Priam, 
tearing  peek-a-boo  holes  in  some  of  the  most  valuable 
tapestries  in  Spain  or  out  of  it,  under  the  indifferent 
noses  of  Canons  who  paced  up  and  down  smoking 
cigarettes.  ^Yithout  surprise  I  heard  that,  no  longer 
ago  than  the  reign  of  Isabel  II.,  the  loyal  Chapter  had 
them  sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Benavente  and 
stretched  over  the  cobble-stones  that  the  royal  cavalcade 
might  ride  over  them  on  its  way  through  the  place. 
Fortunately  they  were  rescued  in  time  by  the  Queen. 
May  her  grandson  rescue  them  again  ! 

On  a  magnificent  summer  morning  I  found  the  entire 
inner  wall  of  the  cloisters  covered  with  them.  About 
half  are  indifferent  or  quite  poor  later  Brussels  work, 
but  the  set  representing  the  War  of  Troy,  five  huge 
strips  occupying  over  a  third  of  the  space,  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  Charles  V. 's  expedition 
to  Tunis,  nor  is  it  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  probably  not  of  its  very  last  years. 
The  pieces  composing  it  are  without  frame-borders, 
dating  from  a  time  when  tapestries  were  made  as 
far  as  possible  in  one  piece,  though  frequently  cut 
up  afterwards  for  convenience.  Along  the  top  run 
inscriptions  in  white  on  a  rose-red  ground,  Latin 
and  Old  French  verses  relating  the  episodes  de- 
picted below,  and  this  rose-red  is  caught  up  again 
and  again  until  it  gives,  as  it  were,  the  key-note 
of  the  whole.  The  slaying  of  Hector,  the  death  of 
Troilus,  the  wooden  horse,  the  burning  of  Troy,  each 
of  the  scenes — and  each  piece  contains  several — is  a 
variation  in  which  the  dominant  note  is  rose-red,  while 
many  other  strong  colours  take  a  share  in  making  the 
composition  rich  and  diverse.  These  tapestries  are  not 
enhanced  with  metal  threads  like  some  of  the  most 
boasted  products  of  Brussels,  especially  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  and  their  unity  of  material  gives  an 
effect  of  beauty  and  simplicity  unattained  bv  more 
elaborate  methods.  One  might  write  pages  on  costumes 
and  types,  skill  in  establishing  values  by  means  of  which 
fearful  melees  of  armed  men  and  horses  avoid  confusion, 
charming  animals,  plants  and  flowers  introduced  here 
and  there,  fanciful  architecture,  and,  in  spite  of  choir- 
boys, the  admirable  condition  in  which  they  have  reached 
us.  They  have  never  been  restored  except  for  a  patch 
here  and  there,  nor  do  they  offer  any  excuse  for  restora- 
tion ;  only  the  browns  are  going,  as  they  always  do, 
btlore  the  other  shades,  doubtless  for  some  reason  con- 
nected with  the  properties  of  the  dye.  But  it  happens 
that  at  cither  end  of  this  set  of  the  War  of  Troy  there 
hang  isolated  pieces  that  afford  a  most  interesting  com- 
parison. On  one  side  there  are  two  large  border-framed 
strips  of  Biblical  allegories,  and  on  the  other  an 
enormous  unbordered  piece,  measuring  some  five  yards 
by  nine,  in  which  are  set  forth  three  episodes  from  the 
life  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  fifth  King  of  Rome. 

Now,  the  piece  dedicated  to  Tarquinius  Priscus  seemed 
to  me  not  only  the  best  of  those  exhibited  at  Zamora,  but 
an  incomparable  work  of  art  recording  a  great  triumph 
in  tapestry  designing  and  weaving.  Beside  it  the  Troy 
series,  though  superb  in  itself,  shows  unexpected  faults, 
and  the  two  Biblical  pieces  betray  a  restless  pursuit  of 
effects  much  better  achieved  in  painting,  and  mark  the 
point  at  which  the  art  began  to  lose  the  proud  position 
it  had  held  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half.  Between 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  the  Biblical  pieces  there  is  a 
difference  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  space  of  time — 
certainly  under  fifty  years — that  separates  them.  One 
is  entirely  free  from  the  tyranny  painting  began  to 
exercise  over  tapestry  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
others,  evidently  designed  by  a  man  preoccupied  bv  the 
questions  of  perspective  and  composition  that  were 
absorbing  painters'  attention  in  his  dav,  show  it  in  a 
dozen  ways.  Contemporaries  probably  liked  the  Biblical 
allegories  better  than  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but  to-dav  the 
'earlier  work  shows  immensely   superior   \~>   the  later 


precisely  because  it  was  designed  by  someone  who  had 
first  and  foremost  in  his  mind's  eye  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  tapestry  and  cared  not  a  fig  for  perspective. 
This  man  saw  in  terms  of  woven  yarn  and  not  in  terms 
of  paint.  Why  it  was  that  the  designing  of  tapestry 
fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  people  who  treated 
it  as  at  best  the  reproduction  of  pictures  no  one  knows. 
At  any  rate,  time  has  proved  the  earlier  ideas  right.  I 
do  not  mean  to  decry  the  products  of  the  Gobelins, 
Beauvais,  or  Aubusson,  but  either  they  arc  ornamented 
exclusively  with  foliage  and  formal  motives  or  they 
attempt  to  reproduce  a  picture,  in  which  case,  however 
beautiful,  they  are  inferior  to  any  fine  fifteenth  century 
work,  were  it  only  for  the  reason  that  the  earlier  designer 
avoided  risking  too  much  on  delicate  values  in  flesh, 
skies,  and  distances,  with  the  result  that  his  tapestry 
looks  fresher,  and,  in  fact,  has  felt  the  hand  of  Time 
much  less  than,  for  instance,  a  remarkable  set  of 
Gobelins  of  1725  or  thereabouts  on  show  at  the  Musee 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris,  at  this  moment. 

At  Zamora  the  two  Biblical  pieces  serve  as  a  foil  to 
the  older  work.  The  Trojan  set  and  the  single  piece  of 
the  history  of  Tarquin  appear  to  be  nearly  contemporary, 
yet  they  present  deep-lying  differences  that  give  food  for 
rhought.  They  were  certainly  not  designed  by  the  same 
hand.  Both  show  a  hardy  independence  of  notions 
acquired  in  the  practice  of  painting,  both  are  the  work 
of  men  who  never  dreamt  of  admitting  that  their  art 
owed  allegiance  to  any  other.  But  the  Trojan  series' 
profusion  of  picturesque  and  grotesque  incident  arrests 
the  eye  and  attention  with  every  detail,  whilst  the  other, 
serene  and  majestic,  produces  a  simpler  effect  and  a  more 
lasting,  satisfying  impression.  Its  three  scenes,  from 
left  to  right,  are  :  Tarquin,  his  wife  Tanaquil,  and  their 
attendants  approaching  the  Janiculus  on  their  way  to 
Rome,  when  the  eagle  snatched  Tarquin's  cap  from  off 
his  head  ;  the  crowning  of  Tarquin  ;  Tarquin  defeating 
the  Latins  in  battle.  The  whole  composition  is  very  light 
in  colour  ;  a  background  of  white  architecture  gives  a 
note  which  each  of  the  groups  below  answers  with  the 
most  sumptuous  velvets  and  brocades,  the  most  delicate 
flowers,  grasses  and  blossoming  shrubs  that  ever  glad- 
dened the  eye  in  tapestry.  Here  no  little  grinning 
episodes  distract  the  attention  ;  the  drawing  is  of  the 
finest  quality  and  not  without  a  touch  of  malice  in  the 
frail  and  lovely  Tanaquil  and  her  pretty  minions  in  their 
finery,  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the 
balance  and  dignity  of  the  whole.  It  is  typical  of  the 
difference  in  temper  between  this  piece  and  the  Trojan 
series  that  fifteenth  century  Burgundian  attire  and  pomp 
seem  natural  and  becoming  in  one,  and  raise  a  laugh — 
perhaps  intentionally,  who  knows? — in  the  others. 

I  could  discover  nothing  of  the  history  of  these 
tapestries  beyond  the  tradition  that  they  were  brought 
from  Flanders  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  one  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Alba  de  Liste,  a 
contemporary  of  the  Duke,  but  of  another  house.  They 
are  certainly  Flemish,  and  were  probably  made  in 
Hainaut.  When  Louis  XL  took  Arras  in  1477  he 
stopped  the  looms  in  that  city,  and  the  weavers  retired 
to  Lille,  Tournai,  Valenciennes,  and  other  places,  where 
they  carried  on  their  art  as  before.  The  restraint  and 
elegance  of  Tarquin's  triumph  at  once  made  me  think 
of  French  design,  though  I  can  remember  nothing 
resembling  it.  On  the  other  hand,  delight  in  caricature 
and  overloaded  compositions,  signs  of  Flemish  influence, 
are  present  in  the  Trojan  series.  In  the  French  Primitive 
Room  at  the  Louvre,  however,  there  are  four  large  draw- 
ings labelled  "  French,  late  fifteenth  century  ",  that 
might  almost  be  sketches  for  cartoons  for  these  very 
tapestries,  which  follow  them  line  for  line  except  that  the 
tapestries  contain  more  grotesque  detail.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  Louvre  drawings  were  made  for  the 
Zamora  tapestries  ;  in  those  days  compositions  were  not 
regarded  as  personal  property  and,  more  or  less  modified 
tr>  -,uit  various  purposes,  were  freely  borrowed.  But  it  is 
.,uite  certain  that  there  is  some  connexion  between 
them  ;  the  resemblance  is  much  too  close  to  be  a  mere 
coincidence,  though  the  Trojan  War  was  a  favourite 
theme  at  the  time. 

There  are  many  precious  tapestries  in  Spain.  Those 
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m  the  Royal  Palace  are  well  known,  and  others  scarcely 
inferior  arc  to  be  found  in  churches  and  convents  such 
6s  the  Cathedral  of  Palencia  and  Las  Huelgasat  Burgos. 

But  quite  apart  from  its  enormous  archaeological 
importance,  looked  upon  purely  as  a  work  of  art,  the 
Crowning  of  Tarquin  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other  111 
the  country.  

NUITS  ROUGES. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THE  village,  when  1  saw  it  first  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
summer  morning,  wore  that  air  of  innocent  tran- 
quillitv  that  is  especially  characteristic  of  French  vil- 
lages.' Its  houses,  shaded  for  almost  half  a  mile  on 
either  hand  by  a  noble  avenue  of  acacias,  lined  the  main 
road,  which  vanished  into  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau 
at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  turned  into  the  smiling 
valley  of  the  Loing.  In  one  of  these  houses  were  my 
quarters — clean,  simple,  and  happily  devoid  of  stuffy 
upholsterv  and  superfluous  ornaments.  I  looked  out 
of  the  w  indow.  A  dog  or  two  slept  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  here  and  there  an  old  woman  sat  knitting  on  a 
chair  by  the  roadside;  a  horse,  released  from  the  shafts 
of  his  cart,  was  grazing  under  the  trees.  There  was  no 
sound  but,  from  the  railway  near  by,  the  growing,  pass- 
ing, and  diminishing  roar  of  the  Rapide  on  its  way  to 
the  South.  I  do  not  mind  the  sound  of  trains  passing ; 
they  prevent  me  from  being  lonely,  and  remind  me  of 
the  great  world  that  lies  beyond  these  tranquillities. 
And  looking  out  upon  this  scene  I  said  to  myself  :  Here 
I  shall  find  peace;  here,  among  these  innocent  souls,  far 
from  the  distraction  of  cities,  my  mind  will  refresh 
itself ;  here  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  forest  my  town-jaded 
nerves  will  be  braced,  and  in  tranquillity  of  body  and 
mind  1  can  labour  at  my  appointed  task. 

I  should  have  known,  of  course.  I  could  not  plead 
lack  of  experience ;  experience  of  France  especially, 
where  tranquillity  is  almost  unknown.  But  1  am  afraid 
I  do  not  learn  very  well  from  experience  ;  I  find  her  a 
dull  instructress.  When  I  have  stumbled  with  her 
through  my  lesson  of  the  moment  I  throw  all  my  books 
away  ;  and  in  an  examination  in  the  faculty  of  not  being 
taken  by  surprise,  I  am  afraid  my  name  would  stand 
very  low  on  the  lists.  This  policy  has  considerable  advan- 
tages, 'but  it  has  disadvantages  also,  as  in  the  present 
case.  There  were  many  signs  for  me  to  read,  but  I 
did  not  read  them  ;  I  was  pleased  with  the  acacia  trees 
and  the  wallpaper  and  furniture  of  my  apartments,  and 
I  shut  my  eyes  to  other  signs  ;  although  at  least  the  word 
"  Ralentir  "  in  great  capital  letters  on  a  board  at  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  and  the  piles  of  blue  and  red 
boxes  by  the  roadside,  with  the  words  "  Mo  to  "  and 
"Auto  "  conspicuously  on  them,  should  have  reminded 
me  that  this  was  the  national  road  between  Paris  and 
Marseilles.  I  spent  some  days  in  the  gradual  discovery 
of  this  and  other  things. 

1  will  pass  over  the  shrieks  of  the  railway  at  night, 
loud  and  sudden  shrieks,  eloquent  not  of  the  rapid, 
humming  passage  of  express  trains,  but  of  the  endless 
shunting  and  marshalling  of  goods  trains — shrieks  that 
echo  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  and  are  of 
such  startling,  piercing,  and  angry  quality,  and  rend 
the  air  with  such  surprising  suddenness,  that  even  yet 
they  make  my  heart  jump.  I  will  not  say  much  of  the 
motor-cars,  although  for  every  hour  of  pleasure  I  have 
had  in  driving  large  motor-cars  swiftly  I  have  now- 
paid,  as  is  only  just,  an  ample  price  from  nervous 
punishment  inflicted  through  their  use  by  others.  The 
French,  who  are  great  lovers  of  childish  noise,  are  more 
•fiendish  than  any  other  nation  in  the  invention  of  dread- 
ful instruments  of  warning  for  their  motor-cars  ;  and  the 
motor-cars  that  rush  under  my  window  late  at  night  and 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  with  open  exhausts 
and  instruments  of  the  siren  and  dying-pig  pattern 
which  always  reach  their  high  note  just  under  my  win- 
dow, impart  to  my  village  world  the  character  of  a 
battlefield  and  a  slaughterhouse  combined.  I  will  pass 
over  the  cats,  whose  dreadful  nocturnal  combats  in  the 


moonlight  surest  the  Day  ol  Judgment  ;  the  procession 
ot  carls  that  begins  at  live  in  the  morning,  each  bearing 
a  sharp,  loud  and  impudent  motOr-hoM)  which  1 1  if 
drivers  tOOt  duiing  the  whole  ol  their  slow  progress 

through  the  village  al  ever/}  hour  ol  the  day  ;  the  shout- 
ing and  badinage  w  ith  which  the  street  is  filled  ;  and  the 
cocks  -  that  demented  race  into  w  hich  I  sometimes  think 
the  evil  spirit  entered  when  it  left  the  herd  ol  (iadarcne 
swine — raucously  shrieking  and  answering  each  other 
throughout  the  short  summer  night.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  these  things  because  I  have  decided  to  except  them  ; 
and  I  will  come  at  once  to  the  butcher. 

Next  door  to  me  is  a  new  and  pretty  house,  the  lower 
part  taking  the  form  of  a  neat  little  shop,  the  open  front 
of  w  hich  is  always  veiled  by  a  gay  striped  curtain.  On 
the  morning  after  my  arrival  1  was  awakened  from 
sound  sleep  by  a  great  concussion,  which  was  repeated 
several  times,  so  that  the  room  and  the  bed  were  shaken 
by  it.  1  was  not  fully  awake;  and  I  had  for  a  second 
or  two  that  sense  of  great  disaster  which  is  produced 
by  loud  and  inexplicable  sounds  in  the  night.  But  the 
concussions  continued,  and,  becoming  wide  awake  and 
listening,  I  heard  that  they  were  accompanied  by  human 
voices,  so  that  at  least,  if  there  was  a  disaster,  some  one 
was  up  and  knew  about  it.  The  sounds  continued,  and 
apparently  came  from  immediately  beneath  me  ;  as  they 
recurred  with  great  frequency  and  violence  I  abandoned 
my  first  theory  that  there  had  been  an  explosion  as 
untenable.  To  my  amazement  the  voices  accompany- 
ing them  sometimes  uttered  themselves  in  laughter,  so 
that  apparently  the  occurrence,  whatever  it  was,  was 
not  even  serious.  The  sounds  continued  very  spas- 
modically, in  character  something  between  the  blow  of 
a  steam-hammer  and  the  crash  of  a  woodman's  axe 
in  a  tree  ;  and  sometimes  there  was  a  whining  sound 
like  sawing,  but  the  saw  was  working  on  something 
harder  than  wood  ;  the  note  was  shrill.  And  gradually 
the  dreadful  consciousness  came  upon  me  that  the  shop 
underneath  was  a  butcher's  shop,  and  that  the  butcher 
was  in  it,  chopping  meat.  But  what  kind  of  meat? 
What  joints  were  these,  which  had  to  be  severed  with 
such  blows  that  the  whole  building  vibrated ;  what 
chopper  or  cleaver  was  this,  and  what  arm  that  wielded 
it?  It  seemed  as  though  a  feast  of  giants  were  prepar- 
ing. I  was  so  shocked  and  interested  for  a  time  that  I 
hardly  noticed  the  inconvenience  of  the  hour,  and  later, 
indeed,  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

That  was  the  introduction  to  a  form  of  torture  which 
I  have  found  quite  unique.  In  the  spell  of  terribly  hot 
weather  that  has  lasted  here  for  more  than  a  month  it 
resolved  itself  into  the  following  procedure.  At  about 
half-past  two,  or  sometimes  earlier,  I  would  be  awakened 
by  a  thud  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall — that  was  the 
butcher  getting  out  of  bed.  Two  minutes  afterwards 
(so  brief  was  his  toilet)  I  would  hear  the  opening  of  the  , 
shop  doors  downstairs  ;  then  voices  would  sound,  not  in 
low  tones  and  whispers  such  as  most  people  use  who 
have  to  be  astir  when  everything  else  is  asleep,  but  loud 
and  unashamed.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  a 
stable  containing  a  horse  and  an  ass  ;  at  a  quarter  to 
three  some  one  would  go  over  and  harness  the  horse 
and  put  it  into  a  cart.  This  was  always  the  signal  for 
the  ass  to  break  into  a  lamentable  and  incredibly  loud 
exhibition  of  that  insanity  with  which  the  animal 
creation  seems  at  times  to  be  stricken.  Then,  or  some- 
where about  this  time,  the  first  blow  would  fall — a 
sickening  crash  with  a  kind  of  softness  in  it,  suggestive 
of  the  heavy  steel  tearing  its  way  through  flesh  and  sinew 
to  the  bone.  Things  in  the  room  would  tremble,  and 
the  loud  voice  of  the  butcher,  rejoicing  like  a  horse  say- 
ing Ha  !  Ha  !  amid  the  battle,  would  rise  to  a  shout,  as 
though  in  a  transport  of  joy.  The  horse  and  cart  would 
then  drive  away,  and  there  would  be  half  an  hour  of 
chopping ;  a  kind  of  epicurean  chopping,  done,  one 
would  say,  more  for  pleasure  than  for  necessity — a  chop 
here  and  there,  when  the  butcher's  eye  iighted  on  a 
more  than  usually  provocative-looking  joint — but  not 
serious  work.  At  about  this  time,  too,  the  butcher 
began  to  make  other  noises,  loud  noises  in  his  throat 
which  I  will  not  further  particularise,  except  that  they 
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added  in  a  quite  dreadful  way  to  the  picture  which  my 
tortured  imagination  was  conjuring  up.  Then  there 
would  follow  a  noise  of  sweeping,  and  of  buckets  of 
water  being  poured  on  the  floor.  What  was  it  that  he 
was  sweeping?  Why  should  buckets  of  water  be  poured 
on  the  floor?  What  stains  were  they  that  had  to  be 
thus  washed  away?  And  then  the  cart  would  come 
back,  it  being  now  about  a  quarter  to  four,  and  the 
horse  would  take  his  stand  just  under  my  window.  He 
was  fitted  with  a  large  collar  containing  a  number  of  bells 
that  shook  whenever  he  moved  ;  the  flies  would  begin  to 
annoy  him,  and  he  would  shake  himself  about  once 
every  ten  seconds  ;  and  once  every  thirty  seconds  he 
would  strike  his  ir^n  shoe  on  the  cobble  stones  ;  this 
until  six  o'clock.  And  on  the  return  of  the  cart  the 
activity  in  the  shop  would  become  quite  dreadful.  There 
were  evidently  more  people  than  one  chopping,  but  the 
deep  note  of  the  first  chopper  could  always  be  distin- 
guished in  the  grisly  orchestra.  Sometimes,  when  one 
was  tired  of  chopping,  he  would  take  up  a  saw,  and  the 
whining  note  would  be  heard  ;  but  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  chief  butcher  being  rather  impatient  of  this  finick- 
ing method,  because  when  the  sawing  had  continued 
for  a  little  while  there  would  suddenly  come  a  mighty 
and  sickening  crash,  as  though  the  butcher  could  not 
restrain  himself  any  longer ;  and  the  crash  would  be 
followed  by  a  pause,  as  though  for  a  moment  even  his 
gloomy  passion  had  been  satiated.  But  the  pause  would 
only  be  for  a  moment,  and  then  serious  chopping  would 
begin  again,  accompanied  by  loud  talk  and  laughter 
(and  by  those  other  sounds),  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock, 
when  I  would  rise,  trembling  and  twittering,  like  a 
drunkard  from  a  debauch. 

Such  a  story  could  have  but  two  endings  ;  happily  for 
me  it  had  the  least  dramatic.  The  butcher,  at  my  insti- 
gation, has  been  haled  before  the  Judge  of  the  Peace, 
and  has  by  him  been  admonished  and  required  not  to 
chop  before  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  But  if  it  had 
gone  on,  if  I  had  been  by  some  fate  compelled  to  occupy 
that  chamber  for  a  year  or  more,  there  would  have  been 
a  different  ending.  The  butcher  would  have  died — by 
what  means  I  do  not  know  or  care  ;  and  I  should  have 
been  found  chopping  him  with  his  own  chopper  on  his 
own  table  into  tiny  little  pieces,  and  laughing  and  shout- 
ing as  I  did  it.  And  I  should  never  have  used  the  saw, 
only  chopped  and  chopped  again  until  the  house  shook. 
And  I  should  have  been  led  forth  and  hanged,  and  the 
papers  would  have  dwelt  indignantly,  not  only  on  the 
murder  of  an  innocent  and  hard-working  tradesman, 
but  on  the  singularly  brutal  circumstance  of  the  chop- 
ping up  of  the  body  ;  and  no  one,  except  the  Providence 
that  adjusted  the  human  nervous  system  to  endure  to 
a  certain  point  and  no  farther,  would  have  understood. 

I  have  never  seen  inside  the  butcher's  shop  ;  I  have 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  the  butcher.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  elephants  or  rhinoceroses  that  were 
dismembered  in  the  fragrant  summer  nights;  nor  do  I 
know  what  horrible  sin  of  a  former  existence  this  man 
was  expiating,  that  it  was  laid  upon  him  to  rise  up  from 
his  bed  in  the  soft,  sweet  hours  of  the  night,  and  begin 
fiendishly  to  chop  corpses  with  a  hatchet.  These  things 
are  mysteries ;  and  when  in  the  sunshine  of  day  I 
pass  the  neat  little  shop,  all  modestly  veiled  behind  its 
gay  striped  curtain,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  innocent, 
like  the  environment  of  a  dream  seen  by  daylight.  But 
I  know  that  it  is  not  the  place  of  a  dream  ;  and  that,  but 
for  me,  its  innocent-looking  door  would  nightly  gape 
and  pour  forth  a  flood  of  lamplight  on  to  the  sleeping 
road,  and  that  the  village  would  resound  to  ihe  blows 
of  the  chopper  crashing  through  bones. 

I  am  now  practically  a  vegetarian. 


SOME  GENTLEMEN  OF  FRANCE. 
A  NORMAN. 

'"THE  Durdans  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Normandy.    They  boast  that  six  knights  of 
their  name  went  with  William  the  Norman  and  fought 
at  Hastings  against  the  perjured  Harold  ;  but  by  some 


strange  oversight  the  name  has  been  omitted  from  the 
roll  of  Battle  Abbey  and  from  Domesday  Book.  It  is 
rash  for  any  Frenchman  to  claim  descent  beyond  the 
fourteenth  century.  Many  pedigrees  go  back  to  that 
period,  for  if  formerly  they  wished  to  mount  in  the 
King's  carriages  and  follow  his  Majesty  out  hunting 
they  had  to  show  that  they  were  noble  since  1400.  The 
Durdans  are  therefore  able  to  produce  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  "  noblesse  "  back  to  1350.  At  one 
time  they  lived  in  the  Cotentin  and  exercised  feudal 
sway  over  many  square  miles.  In  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  they  turned  Protestant,  and  were  staunch 
upholders  of  the  "  Religion  "  down  to  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  They  had  then  to  choose  between 
their  faith  and  their  advance  in  life,  and  preferred  to 
consult  their  more  material  interests  ;  they  therefore 
conformed  outwardly  to  Catholicism,  but  could  not  all 
at  once  shake  off  the  beliefs  their  race  had  cherished 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  therefore  inter- 
married either  with  avowed  Protestants  or  with 
families  which  had  become  Catholic  for  similar  reasons. 
Bit  by  bit  their  stubbornness  wore  away,  and  by  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  fifth  Marquis  de 
Durdans  was  a  Voltairean  and  a  cynic  who  openly 
boasted  of  his  indifference  to  all  creeds.  He 
squandered  his  inheritance  and  had  so  mortgaged  his 
family  estates  that  his  creditors  foreclosed  upon  him 
and  forced  him  to  sell  the  property  which  the 
Durdans  had  held  for  four  hundred  years.  By  this 
time  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats  ;  but  he  still  preserved 
those  fascinating  manners  which  had  exposed  him  to 
so  many  temptations  in  the  days  of  his  hot  youth.  He 
thus  made  himself  agreeable  to  his  older  relatives,  two 
of  whom  insisted  on  making  him  their  universal  legatee. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
he  became  the  owner  of  two  estates,  one  in  Normandy 
and  the  other  in  Touraine,  which  recouped  him  his 
heavy  losses.  He  could  hold  his  own  with  all  his 
neighbours  when  the  Restoration  gave  back  to  the  old 
noblesse  some  of  that  prestige  which  it  had  lost  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Revolution.  Even  those  who  still 
professed  subversive  doctrines  had  to  give  way  to  him. 
If  by  chance  he  noticed  a  peasant  ill-mannered  enough 
to  remain  covered  when  he  passed  by,  he  very  soon 
whipped  off  his  hat  with  his  walking-stick.  He  was 
extremely  hospitable  to  the  local  clergy  ;  but  kept  them 
properly  in  their  places.  When  thev  dined  with  him 
he  drove  all  the  parish  priests  into  the  dining-room 
without  much  respect  :  "  Allons,  Messieurs  les  Cures,  a 
la  soupe,  a  la  soupe. "  By  this  time  he  had  thoroughly 
dropped  all  the  visions  of  his  early  youth  and  gave 
Charles  X.'s  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  Count  de 
Villele,  clearly  to  understand  that  his  principles  were 
far  too  revolutionary  for  his  taste.  In  his  old  age  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  led  an  extremely 
improper  life,  and  determined  to  make  amends  for  his 
sins.  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  separate  from 
his  wife,  who  bored  him,  and  secluded  himself  in  a 
chateau  whose  apartments  he  remodelled  so  as  to  be 
like  the  cells  of  the  neighbouring  Trappist  monastery, 
and  after  a  few  years'  seclusion  from  a  world  which  he 
was  convinced  was  fast  going  to  perdition  died  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  local 
clergy,  whom  he  always  entertained  with  lavish  hospi- 
tality, and  of  the  poor  and  needy,  to  whom  he  was 
always  most  charitable.  He  erected  crucifixes  at  all 
the  cross-roads  within  twelve  miles  around,  and  rebuilt 
all  his  farmhouses  on  the  most  approved  principles. 
The  people  forgot  the  errors  of  his  youth,  and  venerate 
the  memory  of  the  good  Marquis  down  to  the  present 
day. 

His  grandson  lacks  the  extremes  of  his  ancestor,  but 
is  quite  a  man  of  mark  in  his  own  way.  His  one 
ambition  is  to  be  the  oracle  of  the  "  Club  "  as  the  most 
exclusive  of  French  "  cercles  "  is  known  to  all  who 
belong  to  it.  To  attain  this  end  he  first  discovers  what 
the  majority  of  his  "  coterie  "  think,  and  when  he  has 
once  really  grasped  this  he  adopts  it  as  his  own  opinion 
and  professes  it  at  every  opportunity.  Thus  he  has 
become  an  arbiter  of  taste,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to 
be  considered  a  man  of  taste  would  think  of  expressing 
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an  opinion  on  a  political  question,  a  play,  a  book, 
a  "  revue  "  or  a  woman's  good  looks  without  first  con- 
sulting the  Marquis  de  Durdans.  lie  must  be  right, 
for  he  re-echoes  the  opinions  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
"Club",  and  anyone  who  ventures  to  argue  the  matter 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offensive  bore.  "  II  croit 
que  e'est  arrive  "  or  he  has  "  I'esprit  faux  "  it  by  any 
chance  he  ventures  to  differ,  and  the  ambition  which 
every  young  Frenchman  has  who  belongs  to  the 
"  Club  "  to  be  in  the  sw  im  prevents  him  from  thinking 
Otherwise.  The  Marquis  de  Durdans  is  most  careful 
not  to  wound  any  susceptibilities  by  putting  his  own 
opinions  unduly  to  the  front.  "  On  le  dit  ",  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  true.  "  On  trouve  "  that  such  and 
such  a  "  revue  "  is  intensely  witty,  either  because  it 
makes  fun  of  the  President  of  the  Republic's  poor 
manncrs  and  want  of  distinction,  or  finds  that  since  the 
"  Ouest  "  has  become  the  property  of  the  State  it  must 
take  six  months  to  travel  from  Havre  to  Paris.  Need- 
less to  say  that  the  "  Club  "  turns  up  like  a  man  at  the 
Revue  six  or  seven  times,  and  its  success  is  thus 
absolutely  assured.  The  Marquis'  sayings  are  often 
quoted.  Thus  a  relative  married  for  love  a  mushroom 
Count  of  the  Second  Empire  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  good  looks,  and  the  Marquis  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion by  saying  "  Three  months  of  bliss  and  a  whole  life 
spent  at  the  bottom  of  the  dinner-table  ".  On  one 
occasion  he  was  puzzled  to  know  how  a  man  of  his 
ancient  lineage  ought  to  write  to  his  tradesmen.  He 
looked  up  the  family  archives  and  found  they  finished 
their  orders  by  saying  "  Je  me  porte  bien,  Durdans  "  ; 
so  he  now  writes  to  his  bootmaker  :  "  Je  me  porte  bien 
et  ma  famille  se  porte  bien  aussi ;  Durdans."  He 
implicitly  believes  in  the  tradition  that  his  family  did 
fight  at  Hastings,  and  he  therefore  often  attends  the 
meetings  of  the  "  Souvenir  Normand  ".  His  chateau 
is  not  far  from  Dieppe,  which  excuses  many  a  run  over 
to  England,  only  three  and  a  half  hours  from  his  hall 
door.  He  also  gladly  welcomes  to  his  hospitable  table 
those  friends  he  has  made  on  these  trips.  The  present 
chateau  dates  from  the  early  years  of  Louis  XV.  's 
reign  and  looks  extremely  imposing  at  the  end  of  a 
straight  avenue  lined  by  yews  on  either  side.  This 
part  of  Normandy  is  at  its  best  about  Whitsuntide  when 
the  colza  is  in  full  bloom,  for  it  shines  one  stretch  of 
gold  relieved  by  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  neigh- 
bouring orchards.  Of  late  the  Marquis  has  become 
rather  severe  in  his  criticisms  of  the  tendencies 
of  modern  English  politics.  He  used  at  one  time  to 
argue  that  England's  greatness  arose  from  its  con- 
tempt of  an  equality  which  was  impossible,  and  from 
its  devotion  to  that  liberty  which  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  France  under  the  Third  Republic.  He  now  thinks 
that  we  are  falling  away  from  our  great  traditions  and 
adopting  those  levelling  principles  which  have  done  so 
much  mischief  in  France.  He  still  preserves  some 
hope  that  England  will  return  to  its  old  loyalty,  and 
that  the  easy  working  of  our  institutions  may  react  on 
his  own  country.  He  also  believes  that  the  first  war 
in  which  France  engages  will  send  its  corrupt  governing 
classes  to  the  right-about  and  restore  the  prestige  of 
that  "noblesse"  under  whose  guidance  alone  it  can 
hope  to  resume  its  proper  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

VISIONS. 
By  Lord  Dunsaxv. 
THE  DREAM  OF  KING  KARNA-VOOTRA. 
t^ING  KARNA-VOOTRA  sitting  on  his  throne  com- 
manding  all  things  said  "  I  very  clearly  saw  last 
night  the  queenly  Vava-Nyria.    Though  partly  she  was 
hidden  by  great  clouds  that  swept  continually  by  her, 
rolling  over  and  over,  yet  her  face  was  unhidden  and 
shone,  being  full  of  moonlight. 

"  I  said  to  her  '  Walk  with  me  by  the  great  pools  in 
many-gardened,  beautiful  Istrakhan  where  the  lilies 
float  that  give  delectable  dreams ;  or,  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  of  hanging  orcnids,  pass  with  me  thence  from 
the  pools  by  a  secret  path  through  the  else  impassable 
jungle  that  fills  the  only  way  between  the  mountains 


that  shut  in  Istrakhan.  The)  shut  it  in  and  look  on  it 
with  joy  at  morning  and  at  evening  when  the  pools  are 
strange  with  light,  till  in  their  gladness  sometimes  there 
melts  the  deadly  snow  that  kills  upon  lonely  heights  the 
mountaineers.  They  h;.\e  valleys  among  them  older 
than  the  wrinkles  in  the  moon. 

"  '  Come  with  me  thence  or  linger  with  me  there  and 
either  we  shall  come  to  romantic  lands  which  the  men 
of  the  caravans  only  speak  of  in  song  ;  or  else  we  shall 
listlessly  walk  in  a  land  so  lovely  that  even  the  butterflies 
that  float  about  it  when  they  see  their  images  Hash  in 
the  sacred  pools  are  terrified  by  their  beauty,  and  each 
night  we  shall  hear  the  myriad  nightingales  all  in  one 
chorus  sing  the  stars  to  death.  Do  this  and  I  will  send 
heralds  far  from  here  with  tidings  of  thy  beauty;  and 
they  shall  run  and  come  to  Sendara  and  men  shall  know 
it  there  who  herd  brown  sheep  ;  and  from  Sendara  the 
rumour  shall  spread  on,  down  either  bank  of  the  holy- 
river  of  Zoth,  till  the  people  that  make  wattles  in  the 
plains  shall  hear  of  it  and  sing  ;  but  the  heralds  shall  go 
northward  along  the  hills  until  they  come  to  Sooma. 
And  in  that  golden  city  they  shall  tell  the  kings,  that 
sit  in  their  lofty,  alabaster  house,  of  thy  strange  and 
sudden  smiles.  And  often  in  distant  markets  shall  thy 
story  be  told  by  merchants  out  from  Sooma  as  they  sit 
telling  careless  talcs  to  lure  men  to  their  wares. 

"  '  And  the  heralds  passing  thence  shall  come  even 
to  Ingra,  to  Ingra  where  they  dance.  And  there  they 
shall  tell  of  thee,  so  that  thy  name  long  hence  shall  be 
sung  in  that  joyous  city.  And  there  they  ^shall  borrow 
camels  and  pass  over  the  sands  and  go  by  desert  ways 
to  distant  Nirid  to  tell  of  thee  to  the  lonely  men  in  the 
mountain  monasteries. 

"  '  Come  with  me  even  now  for  it  is  Spring. '  " 

"  And  as  I  said  this  she  faintly  yet  perceptibly  shook 
her  head.  And  it  was  only  then  I  remembered  my  youth 
was  gone  and  she  dead  forty  years." 


SPRING 'IN  TOWN. 
At  a  street  corner  sat,  and  played  with  a  wind,  Winter 
disconsolate. 

Still  tingled  the  fingers  of  the  passers-by  and  still 
their  breath  was  visible,  and  still  they  huddled  their 
chins  into  their  coats  when  turning  a  corner  they  met 
with  a  new  wind,  still  windows  lighted  early  sent  out 
into  the  street  the  thought  of  romantic  comfort  by 
evening  fires.  These  things  still  were  ;  yet  the  throne 
of  Winter  tottered,  and  every  breeze  brought  tidings 
of  further  fortresses  lost  on  lakes  or  boreal  hill-slopes. 
And  not  any  longer  as  a  king  did  Winter  appear  in 
those  streets,  as  when  the  city  was  decked  with  gleam- 
ing white  to  greet  him  as  a  conqueror  and  he  rode  in 
with  his  glittering  icicles  and  haughty  retinue  of  pranc- 
ing winds  ;  but  he  sat  there  with  a  little  wind  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  like  some  blind  beggar  with  his 
hungry  dog.  And  as  to  some  old  blind  beggar  Death 
approaches,  and  the  alert  ears  of  the  sightless  man 
prophetically  hear  his  far-off  footfall,  so  there  came 
suddenly  to  Winter's  ears  the  sound  from  some 
neighbouring  garden  of  Spring  approaching  as  she 
walked  on  daisies. 

And  Spring  appearing  looked  at  huddled,  inglorious 
Winter. 

"  Begone",  said  Spring. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  here  ",  said  Winter 
to  her.  Nevertheless  he  drew  about  him  his  grey  and 
battered  cloak  and  rose  and  called  to  his  little  bitter 
wind  and  up  a  side  street  that  led  northward  strode 
away. 

Pieces  of  paper  and  tall  clouds  of  dust  went  with  him 
as  far  as  the  city's  outer  gate.  He  turned  there  and 
called  to  Spring. 

"  You  can  do  nothing  in  this  city  ",  he  said.  Then 
he  marched  homeward  over  plains  and  sea  and  heard 
his  old  winds  howling  as  he  marched,  the  ice  broke  up 
behind  him  and  foundered  like  navies.  To  left  and 
to  right  of  him  flew  the  flocks  of  the  sea-birds,  and  far 
before  him  the  geese'  triumphant  cry  went  like  a  clarion. 
Greater  and  greater  grew  his  stature  as  he  went  north- 
wards and  ever  more  kingly  his  mien.     Now  he  took 
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baronies  at  a  stride  and  now  counties  and  came  again 
to  the  snow-white,  frozen  lands  where  the  wolves  came 
out  to  meet  him,  and,  draping  himself  anew  with  old 
grey  clouds,  strode  through  the  gates  of  his  invincible 
home,  two  old  ice-barriers  swinging  on  pillars  of  ice  that 
had  never  known  the  sun. 

So  the  town  was  left  to  Spring,  and  she  peered  about 
to  see  what  she  could  do  with  it.  Presently  she  saw  a 
dejected  dog  coming  prowling  down  the  road,  so  she 
sang  to  him  and  he  gambolled.  I  saw  him  next  day 
strutting  by  with  something  of  an  air.  Where  there 
were  trees  she  went  to  them  and  whispered,  and  they 
sang  the  arboreal  song  that  only  trees  can  hear,  and 
the  green  buds  came  peeping  out,  as  stars  while  yet  it 
is  twilight,  secretly  one  by  one.  She  went  to  gardens 
and  awaked  from  dreaming  the  warm,  maternal  earth. 
In  little  patches  bare  and  desolate  she  called  up  like  a 
flame  the  golden  crocus,  or  its  purple  brother  like  an 
emperor's  ghost.  She  gladdened  the  graceless  backs  of 
untidy  houses,  here  with  a  weed,  there  with  a  little 
grass.  She  said  to  the  air  "  Be  joyous  ".  Children 
began  to  know  that  daisies  blew  in  unfrequented  corners. 
Buttonholes  began  to  appear  in  the  coats  of  the  young 
men.    The  work  of  Spring  was  accomplished. 


THE  STORM. 

They  saw  a  little  ship  that  was  far  at  sea  and  that  went 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Petite  Esperance  ".  And  because 
of  its  uncouth  rig  and  its  lonely  air  and  the  look  that  it 
had  of  coming  from  strangers'  lands  they  said  "  It  is 
neither  a  ship  to  greet  nor  desire,  nor  yet  to  succour 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  sea  ". 

And  the  sea  rose  up  as  is  the  wont  of  the  sea  and  the 
little  ship  from  afar  was  in  his  hands,  and  frailer  than 
ever  seemed  its  feeble  masts  with  their  sails  of  fantastic 
cut  and  their  alien  flags.  And  the  sea  made  a  great  and 
very  triumphing  voice,  as  the  sea  doth.  And  then  there 
arose  a  wave  that  was  very  strong,  even  the  ninth-born 
son  of  the  hurricane  and  the  tide,  and  hid  the  little  ship 
and  hid  the  whole  of  the  far  parts  of  the  sea.  Thereat 
said  those  who  stood  on  the  good  drv  land  : 

'Twas  but  a  little  worthless,  alien  ship  and  it  is 
sunk  at  sea,  and  it  is  good  and  right  that  the  storm  have 
spoil.  "  And  they  turned  and  watched  the  course  of  the 
merchantmen,  laden  with  silver  and  appeasing  spice; 
year  after  year  they  cheered  them  into  port  and  praised 
their  goods  and  their  familiar  sails.  And  many  years 
went  by. 

And  at  last  with  decks  and  bulwarks  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  ;  with  age-old  parrots  that  had  known  the 
troubadours,  singing  illustrious  songs  and  preening 
their  feathers  of  gold  ;  with  a  hold  full  of  emeralds  and 
rubies  ;  all  silken  with  Indian  loot ;  furling  as  it  came 
in  its  way-worn  alien  sails,  the  "  Petite  Esperance" 
glided  into  port,  shutting  the  sunlight  from  the  mer- 
chantmen :  and  lo  !  it  loomed  the  equal  of  the  cliffs. 

"Who  are  you  ",  they  asked,  "  far-travelled,  won- 
derful ship?  " 

And  they  said  "  The  4  Petite  Esperance  '  ". 

"  O  "  said  the  people  on  shore.  "  We  thought  you 
were  sunk  at  sea." 

"  Sunk  at  sea?  "  sang  the  sailors.  "  We  could  not 
be  sunk  at  sea— we  had  the  godson  board." 


AFTER  THE  FIRE. 
When-  that  happened  which  had  been  so  long  in  happen- 
ing and  the  world  hit  a  black,  uncharted  star,  certain 
tremendous  creatures  out  of  some  other  world  came 
peering  among  the  cinders  to  see  if  there  were  anything 
there  that  it  were  worth  while  to  remember.  They 
spoke  of  the  great  things  that  the  world  was  known  to 
have  had ;  they  mentioned  the  mammoth.  And  pre- 
sently they  saw  man's  temples,  silent  and  windowless, 
staring  like  empty  skulls. 

Some  great  thing  has  been  here",  one  said,  "  in 
these  huge  places."  "  It  was  the  mammoth  "  said  one. 
"  Something  greater  than  he  "  said  another. 

And  then  they  found  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  had  been  the  dreams  of  man. 


THE  HOLIDAY. 

THE  daily  routine  in  the  homestead  is  no  small  part 
of  the  well-being  of  the  tethered  pilgrim.  Meet- 
ings and  dispersals  swing  secure  as  the  movements  of 
the  sun.  The  silence  standing  morning  and  afternoon 
in  the  rambling  chambers  of  the  old  house  heartens 
you  with  its  tale  of  work  going  forward  in  garden  and 
greenhouse,  in  field  and  yard — tells  how  the  living  tide 
will  flow  again  through  every  quiet  room.  And  beyond 
the  encircling  labour  lies  again  a  belt  of  peace.  The 
distant  meadows  dream  all  day  upon  the  hillsides.  Still- 
ness lying,  fold  upon  fold,  over  the  valleys,  broods 
thickest  upon  the  dark  woods  shrouding  the  low  ridges 
along  the  sky  line.  Southward  the  dim  downs  point  to 
where  the  unseen  sea  washes  the  silent  shore. 

To-day,  at  last,  while  summer  still  glows  full  and 
the  turning  year  has  made  no  sign,  the  spell  is  broken. 

Upon  this  morning's  meeting  in  the  sunlit,  low-ceiled 
room  followed  no  lingering  dispersal.  The  workers, 
released  from  their  setting,  from  the  flowing  harmony 
in  which  so  securely  they  had  seemed  to  poise,  pervade 
the  house.  They  challenge  you  at  every  turn  with  dis- 
concerting signs.  You  must  make  fresh  terms  with 
them. 

Against  the  dismantled  breakfast-table  fishing-nets 
are  propped,  brought  out  from  long  lying  in  the  potting- 
shed,  with  rusty  frames  and  last  summer's  holes  to  be 
mended  before  the  setting  out.  The  two  workaday  guns, 
fresh  cleaned,  stand  ready  in  the  corner.  In  the  roomy 
kitchen,  where  on  most  days  one  most  may  feel  the 
steady  beating  heart  of  the  household,  all  is  changed. 
The  great  fire  which  should  be  glowing  clear,  burning 
its  fullest  towards  the  day's  concern,  is  banked  to  "  keep 
in  ",  and  the  dark  bars  of  the  grate  throw  a  chill  into 
the  summer  morning.  On  the  large  table  stand 
unknown  hampers.  Twenty  times  since  breakfast  has 
the  "  glass  "  been  tapped.  The  house  is  full  of  glad, 
aimless  going  to  and  fro,  of  unaccustomed  laughter. 
It  is  a  fair  day.  Full  sunshine  pours  over  the  world, 
the  great  world,  standing  through  all  the  year  just 
beyond  the  zone  of  labour,  sprung  to-day,  as  you  may 
hear,  into  accessibility,  the  world  of  half-familiar 
lanes,  of  long  vistas,  of  homestead  and  village,  field  and 
hamlet  and  common  streaming  by  ;  of  a  long  going  for- 
ward in  an  all-promising  morning  and,  at  last,  the 
treasure  of  the  beckoning  sea.  Preparations  are  at  an 
end  and  they  are  off,  off  down  the  hill  in  a  tumult — gone 
and  away. 

W  ith  the  dying  of  the  last  sound  upon  the  sunlit 
road  you  are  alone  in  the  old  homestead.  The  appre- 
hension— the  vague,  chill  sense  that  rose  to  meet  this 
morning's  revelation  of  interests,  of  links  and  resources 
outside  the  serene  harbour  of  every  day  grows  and 
sharpens  as  you  turn  from  the  garden  gate  and  go 
towards  the  house.  The  doorway  and  hall  show  sud- 
denly, shrunken  and  mean.  .  In  the  strong  light,  playing 
but  a  moment  ago  upon  moving  human  forms,  the 
empty  living  room  shows  for  the  first  time  its  shabby 
poverty — its  worm-eaten  window  frames,  its  faded 
draperies,  the  cracks  in  walls  and  ceiling. 

You  are  robbed  now,  chill  and  lone  as  when  you  came. 
All  is  still  to  do.  The  great  fair,  home-place, 
festooned  with  summer  light,  garlanded  with  inter- 
woven nights,  whose  long  far 'journeys  led  still  deeper 
into  the  warm  magic,  is  vanished  and  gone.  Every  step 
you  take  through  the  echoing  spaces  drives  you  further 
back  and  back,  makes  more  burdensome  your  powerless 
empty  hands. 

Nor  does  your  escape  to  the  garden  bring  relief.  To 
walk  along  its  deserted  pathways  is  to  see  with  a  dis- 
interested clarity,  as  one  sees  on  a  Sunday,  all  that 
needs  doing,  all  that  is  being  done.  But  the  Sunday 
sense,  the  serene  sense  of  quiet-breathing  cessation  is 
lacking.  There  is  uneasiness  in  this  week-day  vision  of 
the  rough  edges  of  labour — a  threat  in  the  bundle  of 
stakes  lying  at  the  head  of  the  rise  whence  the  ranks  of 
tiny  chrysanthemums  march  to  the  border  of  the  chicken- 
run.  The  skeins  of  raffia  waiting  in  the  tomato-house, 
the  maze  of  burdened  branches,  the  overgrown  strands 
hanging  across  the  gangway ;  the  coiled   hose  and 
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catering-cans  standing  idle  in  the  tool-shed,  the  dry 
brown  earth  ol  the  great  bed  ol  geranium  cuttings,,  tell 
of  the  terms  ol  the  conflict,  oi  labour  just  keeping  pace 
with  necessity  narrowly  stemming  the  lick'  ol  disaster. 
The  challenge  stands,  clear  and  relentless  in  the  deserted 
enclosure.  The  price  shall  be  exacted  for  even  this 
one  day.    .    .  • 

You  must  see  the  good  shelter  now  -stripped  and  cold 
and  definite,  a  mere  foothold  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
In  the  poor  house  standing  at  the  head  ol  the  slope,  peer- 
ing from  under  its  eaves  over  the  garden  and  fields, 
tainting  the  air  of  every  room  w  ith  its  mouldering  age — 
generations  ol  adventurers  ha\e  come  and  gone,  have 
Jived  out  their  lives  in  heedless  faith.  .  .  .  Your  foot- 
fall sounds  loud  and  strange  at  noon  on  the  uneven 
flags  of  the  empty  stable-yard — the  rough  doorway  lead- 
ing through  to  the  "  flower  garden  "  is  closed  as  if  it 
were  night-time,  and  you  must  tussle  in  the  silence  for 
your  right  ol"  entry.  The  narrow  pathways  are  strewn 
•still  with  the  dead  leaves  of  the  evergreen  oak  blown 
down  by  last  week's  wind.  The  great  masses  of 
gaillardias  flaring  their  fullest  of  blossom  straggle  in 
.all  directions. 

Your  midday  meal  laid  out  and  "  covered  down 
since  early  morning  in  the  little  study  summons  you 
through  the  open  French  window.  The  solitary  feast  in 
"the  narrow  room  commits  you  finally  to  bereavement. 
.  .  .  The  wearing  afternoon  brings  its  due  flood  of 
deepening  colour  ;  brings  a  vision  of  the  sea  beyond  the 
hills  flowing  in  all  along  the  coast — flowing  emerald  and 
blue,  amber  and  brown  and  grey,  with  glinting  path- 
ways and  small  shadows  skimming  before  the  wind — 
flowing  in  over  the  sand,  over  brown  rocks  towards 
shinglv  beaches  where  a  myriad  pilgrims  listen  once 
more  to  its  tale,  gaze  with  serene  eyes  at  the  distant 
everyday  redeemed  and  akindle  yet  once  more.  .  .  . 
The  rosy  glow  coming  at  last  from  the  boles  of  the 
sycamores  brings  you  to  your  feet. 

You  may  make  up  the  kitchen  fire  and  draw  the  huge 
kettle,  standing  ready-filled,  to  a  central  place.  The 
clamorous  pigeons  flutter  at  the  window  as  you  move 
to  and  fro,  circling  round  your  head  as  you  make  your 
way  through  the  yard  to  the  chaff-cutting  shed.  In  the 
cool  gloom  stand  the  pails  of  chicken  food.  With  a 
sound  like  the  sharp  pattering  of  raindrops,  the  Dutch 
poplars  beyond  the  fowl-run  are  rattling  their  burnished 
leaves  in  the  rising  breeze.  It  will  be  cold  when  the 
sun  has  gone.  The  glasshouses  are  in  your  hands  now 
and  grant  you  a  quickened  sense  of  their  precious  bur- 
den as  you  come  back  up  the  long  slope  of  the  garden 
with  your  empty  ipails.  You  must  pull  in  the  rusty  bars 
of  the  ventilators  and  close  the  unwilling  doors.  The 
day  is  over.  Soon  will  come  the  soft  flooding  of  the 
lamplight,  the  faces  turned  towards  to-morrow. 


FIGHTING  LEE'S  BATTLES  O'ER  AGAIN.* 

By  Colonel  W.  Gordon  McCabe 
(of  General  Lee's  Army). 

MR.  FORMBY  tells  us  at  the  outset  that  his  work 
was  undertaken  "  because  he  could  get  no  book 
of  convenient  size  dealing  with  the  whole  war  by  land 
and  sea,  nor  any  work  in  which  contemporary  events 
were  sufficiently  kept  together,  so  as  to  explain  the 
varying  phases  of  the  war  or  that  had  maps  of  satis- 
factory size  on  standardised  scales.  None  set  forth  the 
real  causes  of  the  war,  and  almost  all  were  too  lull 
either  of  military  technicalities  or  personal  details,  and 
it  seemed  that  there  was  room  for  a  condensed  history 
of  the  war  rather  than  of  the  fighting  ".The  reasons  he 
gives  for  his  venture  are  sound  enough,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  throughout  that  he  has  read  widely,  if 
not  always  wisely,  in  his  subject,  and  has  spared  no  pains 
to  make  his  book  one  of  permanent  value.  A  measure 
of  value  it  undoubtedly  has,  yet  owing  to  a  certain 

*  "  The  American  Civil  War  :  a  Concise  History  of  its  Causes, 
Progress,  and  Results."  By  John  Formby.  London:  Murray. 
1910.    18s.  net. 


baldness  and  poverty  ol  style  and  a  pronounced  lach 
ol  literary  perspective,  it  seems  to  me  thai  he  has 
achieved  at  best  but  ;i  SUCCeS  d'estimc.  Battle  alter 
battle  in  that  great  war  had  its  dramatic  crisis,  its 
crucial  moment,   when    some  unforeseen,  often  some 

trivial,  cin  umstance  turned  the  wavering  scale  of  fight, 

yet  of  this,  which  thrills  alike  general  reader  and  si  ien- 
tific  student,  there  is  no  hint  here.     Let  us  take  some  of 

Mr.  Formby's  battle-pieces.   Discussing  events  prior  to 

the  first  Battle  of  Manassas,  he  sav  :  "  When  [ohnston 
slipped  away  (from  Patterson  at  Harper's  Ferry),  he  left 
22,000  Union  troops  idle,  '  observing  '  the  1000  or 
1500  Confederates  remaining  to  bluff  them  under 
the  brilliant  Magruder,  who  carried  out  his  task 
to  perfection  ".  This  would  seem  to  mean  that 
Johnston  had  left  Magruder  with  1000  or  1500  men 
to  "  bluff  "  Patterson,  whereas  Magruder  was  150  miles 
away,  commanding  his  little  "  Army  of  the  Peninsula  ". 
Magruder  is  evidently  a  prime  favourite  of  the  author, 
for,  later  on,  in  describing  the  operations  at  Yorktown 
in  1862,  he  says  :  "  Magruder's  operations  are  a 
model  in  their  way,  and  there  (Yorktown)  he  waited 
tilLMcClellan  began  to  besiege  his  lines  in  force,  when 
he  slipped  away  exactly  at  the  right  time,  falling  back 
on  ample  reinforcements  under  Longstreet,  who  fought 
the  rear-guard  action  at  Williamsburg,  and  brought  all 
away  safely".  All  praise  to  "Old  Mac",  in  whose 
army  I  had  the  honour  to  serve,  but  Mr.  Formby  must 
be  reminded  that  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  then 
in  command  at  Yorktown,  and  that  it  was  that  consum- 
mate soldier,  the  greatest  master  of  skilful  retreat  in 
either  army,  who  gave  the  order  to  Magruder  and  otmer 
of  his  subordinates  to  "  slip  away  exactly  at  the  right 
time  ",  and  that  "  old  Mac  "  did  not  "  fall  back  on 
Longstreet  ",  but  marched  out  of  the  Yorktown 
trenches  at  the  same  time  with  him,  and  that,  owing 
to  illness,  he  took  his  part  in  the  Battle  of  Williams- 
burg, which  was  fought,  it  is  true,  by  Longstreet,  but 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  Johnston. 

But  the  author's  liking  for  Magruder  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  his  admiration  for  the  braggart 
Pope,  McClellan's  successor,  whom  he  pronounces 
"  a  most  able  soldier  ",  who,  "  with  a  scratch  force  " 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  about  double  that  of  the  Con- 
federates), was  "  the  only  man  who  could  stand  against 
Lee  and  Jackson  on  even  terms  in  manoeuvring  or 
battle  ",  and  whose  "  good  manoeuvring  drove  Lee 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  Jackson's  flank  march, 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  the  gambler's  throw 
of  strategy,  and  was  only  saved  from  total  failure  by  the 
merest  accident".  It  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
to  pack  more  ignorant  criticism  into  the  same  space. 
So  far  from  Pope's  displaying  any  ability  as  a  com- 
mander, he  placed  his  army  at  the  outset  in  a  most 
dangerous  position,  which  he  never  had  sense  enough 
to  see  until  his  eyes  were  opened  by  initial  disaster  and 
by  the  remonstrances  of  his  abler  subordinates.  The 
ablest  military  critic  on  the  Northern  side,  the  late  John 
Codman  Ropes,  condemns  his  first  dispositions  as 
"  radically  bad  ",  and  says  of  his  retreat  after  "  Second 
Manassas  "  "  it  stamped  the  whole  campaign  as  a 
failure.  It  was  a  confession  of  his  inability  to  meet 
his  antagonist,  and  it  lost  him  the  remaining  confi- 
dence of  his  soldiers  ".  The  only  thing,  indeed,  which 
saved  Pope  from  annihilation  was  a  "  merest  acci- 
dent", of  which  Mr.  Formby  has  evidently  never 
.heard.  Lee  had  surely  crushed  him  had  not  his 
own  confidential  letter  to  Stuart  detailing  his  plans 
been  handed  over  by  Stuart  to  his  Adjutant-General, 
Major  Fitzhugh.  Fitzhugh,  who  was  sent  by  Stuart 
the  same  night  to  find  and  hurry  forward  "Fitz" 
Lee,  rode  in  the  darkness  into  a  Federal  scouting  party 
near  Raccoon  Ford,  was  captured,  the  confidential  letter 
(which  he  had  in  his  pocket)  was  discovered  and  sent  at 
once  to  Pope,  who  promptly  recognised  his  peril,  and  in 
haste,  almost  akin  to  panic,  withdrew  his  whole  army 
behind  the  Rappahannock.  As  to  the  "  gambler's 
throw  "  of  dividing  his  forces  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
Lee,  who  knew  his  man  just  as  he  knew  Hooker  at 
Chancellorsville,  when  he  risked  the  same  "  desperate 
expedient",  once  drily  observed  to  Colonel  William  Allan 
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touching  just  such  criticism  as  Mr.  Formby's  about  the 
"  Pope  campaign  ",  "  Such  criticism  is  obvious,  but 
the  disparity  of  force  between  the  contending  armies 
rendered  the  risk  unavoidable  ".  Mr.  Formby's  "  most 
able  soldier  stood  against  Lee  and  Jackson  "  just  one 
little  month,  and  was  then  superseded. 

But  most  extraordinary  of  all  is  what  may  be  fairly 
considered  the  main  contention  of  the  book — that 
the  Battle  of  Stone's  River  (known  to  the  Confederates 
as  "  Murfreesborough  ")  was  "  the  military  turning 
point  of  the  war  " — in  other  words,  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  momentous  conflict,  and  this  the  author  insists 
on  again  and  again.  Where  he  got  this  grotesque  idea 
from — for  he  must  have  read  it  in  some  book — we  can- 
not imagine.  We  suspect  the  inveracious  pages  of  the 
inveracious  Sheridan's  "  Personal  Memories  ",  though 
even  that  boastful  (yet  able)  rough-rider  (who  claimed 
victory  everywhere)  speaks  of  it  as  "a  negative  vic- 
tory ".  Ropes,  the  able  historian  already  mentioned, 
says  "  the  Confederates  had  a  right  to  claim  a  victory, 
for  they  had  taken  28  guns  and  about  3700  prisoners. 
The  truth  is  the  Confederates  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  complete  their  victory.  This  ended  the  bloody 
and  indecisive  battle  of  Murfreesborough  or  Stone's 
River".   (See  also  Col.  Theo.  Dodge,  U.S.A.) 

Notwithstanding  his  plethora  of  maps  (bound  up  in  a 
separate  volume),  Mr.  Formby's  ignorance  of  his  terrain 
often  leads  him  into  most  amusing  blunders — she  tells 
us,  for  instance,  that  "  Johnston  had  kept  up  his  bluff 
at  Centreville  .  .  .  when  seeing  that  being  liable  to  be 
turned  by  sea,  his  position  did  not  defend  Richmond, 
he  retired  behind  the  Rappahannock  ".  How  his  posi- 
tion at  Centreville  could  be  "  turned  by  sea  "  (over  a 
hundred  miles  away)  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that 
the  ordinary  mind  cannot  fathom  ;  again,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  he  says  "  On 
April  2nd  the  Vlth,  IXth  and  Ilnd  Corps  carried  the 
Confederate  works  in  their  front,  the  occupants  being 
driven  back  on  Amelia  C.  H."  Amelia  C.  H.  is  nearly 
forty  miles  away  from  the  points  attacked,  the  "  occu- 
pants "  did  not  leave  Petersburg  until  the  night  of  the 
2nd,  and  did  not  reach  Amelia  C.  H.  until  neon  of  the 
5th,  retiring  in  excellent  order. 

Mr.  Formby  tells  us  that,  "  in  choosing  his 
Corps  commanders  after  Chancellorsville  Lee  was 
not  guided  by  seniority,  for  he  passed  over  the  two 
senior  officers,  Generals  D.  H.  Hill  and  McLaws,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  they  were  not  Virginians  ",  and  de- 
clares in  another  place  that  Lee's  "  provincialism  "  was 
"a  weak  point  in  the  administration  of  his  army  ".  A 
more  preposterous  criticism  was  never  made,  and  I 
fancy  that  if  Mr.  Formby  will  turn  to  the  official  "  War 
Records  "  (vol.  25,  pt.  2)  and  read  Lee's  letter  to 
Davis  suggesting  the  new  Corps  commanders  (and  espe- 
cially A.  P.  Hill  as  one  of  them),  he  will  be  rather 
ashamed  of  his  ignoble  comment.  D.  H.  Hill  was  not 
even  an  officer  in  Lee's  army  at  the  time,  and  though  an 
able  soldier  and  as  stout  a  fighter  as  his  brother-in-law, 

Stonewall  "  Jackson,  was  of  repellent  manners,  and 
much  disliked  by  both  officers  and  men,  whereas  A.  P. 
Hill,  with  his  magnetic  bearing  in  battle  and  gracious 
camaraderie,  was  the  idol  of  his  "  Light  Division  ",  and 
pronounced  by  Lee  "  upon  the  whole  the  best  officer  of 
his  grade  in  the  army  ".  As  for  dear  old  "  Daddy 
McLaws  ",  stoutest  of  stout  fighters  and  kindest  of  men, 
it  never  entered  any  man's  head  in  that  army  that  he 
should  be  promoted  to  Corps  commander.  I  served  • 
under  all  three,  was  well  treated  by  each  of  them,  and, 
in  a  measure,  can  "  speak  by  the  card  ". 

The  author  speaks,  it  is  true,  in  terms  of  highest 
praise  of  Lee,  but  he  has  some  "  hard  sayings  "  about 
him,  which  are  the  harder  to  pass  over  because  they 
are  a  mere  re-echo  of  malevolent  Northern  criticism 
that  has  long  ago  sunk  into  shamefaced  silence. 
M  Though  a  large  slave  owner,  Lee  detested  slavery  ", 
he  tells  us,  "and  said  openly  that  '  Secession  is 
nothing  but  Revolution  '.  He  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Army,  declined  it,  and  re- 
signed his  commission.  Had  he  or  Sidney  Johnston, 
who  also  refused  it,  accepted,  there  might  have  been 
either  no  war  at  all  or  a  much  smaller  one.  Here 


seems  to  have  been  the  weak  point  in  a  very  great  cha- 
racter, that  Lee  did  not,  like  Thomas,  Farragut,  and 
other  great  Southerners,  realise  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  was  the  interest  of  all,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  an  active  part  and  help  to  secure  it  ",  etc. 
We  may  observe  in  passing  that  Lee  was  not  "  a  large 
slave  owner  ",  nor  a  slave  owner  at  all,  having  manu- 
mitted his  few  slaves  long  prior  to  the  war — also  that 
Sidney  Johnston  was  never  "  offered  the  command  of 
the  United  States  Army  ".  We  care  little  for  such 
blunders  as  these,  with  which  the  book  is  studded,  but 
when  he  compares  Lee's  conduct,  to  his  detriment,  with 
that  of  Thomas  and  of  Farragut,  one's  gorge  rises.  Lee 
deemed  Secession  impolitic  and  (at  the  time)  unneces- 
sary, but  he  would  not  draw  his  sword  against  his  State 
and  people,  and  put  aside  with  dignity  the  chief  com- 
mand offered  him  by  the  Federal  Government.  Thomas 
and  Farragut  were  both  rampant  Secessionists,  and  re- 
peatedly declared  to  their  comrades  in  the  old  Services 
their  intention  to  "  follow  their  States  ".  Yet  when 
the  crucial  test  came,  and  they  were  offered  promotion, 
they  fell  to  the  tempting  bait.  There's  the  whole  story, 
and  all  the  hysterical  denials  "  after  the  event  "  cannot 
shake  it.  "  Seems  to  have  been  the  weak  point  in  a 
very  great  character",  quotha.  Seems  to  whom? 
Not  to  twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  South, 
in  whose  hearts  he  is  enshrined  even  beyond  Washing- 
ton, not  to  millions  in  the  North  to-day,  not  to  men  the 
world  over  who  reverence  self-abnegation,  courage, 
constancy,  and  an  unshaken  resolution  to  follow  to  the 
end  "the  path  of  duty",  little  recking  whether  it  be, 
as  it  was  in  sober  truth,  in  his  case,  "  the  way  to 
glory  ". 

In  the  broad  light  of  that  heroic  time  his  figure  shines 
out  the  dominant  one,  for,  in  storm  and  sunshine  alike, 
"  he  was  the  master  of  his  fate,  the  captain  of  his  soul  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  VOTE  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  Bishop's  Mansions,  Fulham  S.W. 
16  August. 

Sir, — It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  article  in  your  last  number.  It  should 
be  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  I 
should  like  to  draw  yet  more  special  attention  to  the 
vote  of  the  Bishops.  If  the  conduct  of  the  Unionist 
Peers  who  voted  for  the  Government  is  incomprehen- 
sible, still  more  so  is  that  of  the  Bishops,  for  they  prac- 
tically voted  not  only  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  but  for  Disestablishment.  They  may  say  that 
their  immediate  object  was  to  prevent  the  House  being 
overrun  at  once  by  a  horde  of  Radical  peers.  But  will 
two  years'  delay  prevent  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Dises- 
tablishment being  carried?  Even  if  the  country  is 
roused — and  after  the  apathy  at  the  last  election  that 
requires  much  faith — the  people  will  have  no  opportunity 
of  recording  their  votes.  The  people's  voice,  it  is 
craftily  arranged,  is  not  to  be  heard.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  for  abstention,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  actual  approval  of  the  Government's  policy,  described 
by  one  of  its  own  members  as  "  odious  ".  It  has  been 
painful  to  those  who  honour  and  revere  the  Bishops, 
who  know  their  good  intentions,  to  hear  the  remarks  of 
laymen  who  do  not  know  them  and  care  little  for  them, 
to  hear  what  men  of  the  world  have  said  of  them.  But 
it  is  still  more  painful  to  know  how  sad  they  have  made 
many  of  their  best  lay  friends.  The  Bishops  of  Here- 
ford and  Birmingham — who  have  of  late  been  singu- 
larly joined  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester — are  active 
Liberals,  and  they  naturally  voted  for  the  Government 
alike  on  the  vote  of  confidence  and  on  Thursday  night. 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  always  considered  a  Liberal, 
though  desirous  to  be  fair,  made  a  capital  speech 
against  the  Parliament  Bill,  and  gaily  voted  for  it. 
The  Primate,  it  was  understood,  had  desired  to  abstain. 
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.md  presumably  had  persuaded  tin-  Bishops  who  were 
away  to  do  so,  cither  by  actual   advice   or   the  more 

negative  process  of  letting  them  know  what  he  meant 
to  do;  but  on  the  Second  night  In-  changed  his  mind 
and  apparently  induced  all  the  Bishops  in  the  House 
to  do  so  except  "  My  Lords  "  ol  Bangor  and  Worcester. 
His  expressed  reason  was  the  lexity  ol  certain  oppo- 
nents  of  the  Bill,  the  real  reason  probably  was  that 
he  MOTH  the  Hill  was  going  to  be  thrown  out.  The 
Government  was  practically  saved  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Church  to  which  their  more  violent  supporters  are 
so  bitterly  opposed,  and  Churchmen  have  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  their  fellows  in  clubs,  offices,  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  the  cricket  field  ever  since. 

Sad,  however,  as  last  week's  capitulation  was,  sad 
and  sorrowful  as  the  outlook  is,  it  now  behoves  Union- 
ists to  present  a  united  front  to  those  who  would  destroy 
peer  and  prelate  alike  and  would,  when  the  moment  is 
ripe,  attack  the  monarchy  itself.  It  will  involve  much 
sacrifice  of  money,  time,  and  recreation,  and  incessant 
work,  to  educate  our  masters  so  as  to  show  them  that 
what  they  need  is  not  licence  but  liberty,  not  drastic 
change  but  an  adaptation  of  old  institutions  to  new  con- 
ditions. In  short,  what  we  require  is  to  recognise 
that  God  by  whom  Kings  reign,  the  Sovereign  and  the 
People  all  need  to  co-operate  for  the  common  weal  of 
the  great  Empire  in  the  ruling  of  which  all  have  their 
appointed  place.  The  time  for  argument  and  talk  is 
gone.  The  time  for  action,  united,  strong,  earnest  and 
determined,  is  now  if  the  countrv  is  to  remain  the  home 
of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ernest  J.  A.  FitzRoy. 


WANTED  A  WRITTEN  CONSTITUTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

West  Cliff  Lodge,  West  Bournemouth. 
10  August  191 1. 
Sir,— I  have  never  yet  heard  anyone  explain  how  Mr. 
Asquith's  peers— had  they  been  created— would  have 
differed  in  any  respect  from  a  Parliamentary-  candidate 
who  has  been  returned  by  briberv  and  unseated  on 
petition.  Surely  they  would  one  and  all  have  been 
debarred  from  legislating  on  the  score  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  They  would  have  paid  monev  to  the'  Gov- 
ernment coffers  for  their  seats.  Can  anv  of  vour  readers 
explain  the  difference?  It  has  been  the  boast  of  this 
country  that  England  has  no  written  Constitution— as 
have  other  countries.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  sooner 
we  have  one  now  the  better.  For  under  a  written  Con- 
stitution the  disgraceful  threat  to  pack  one  of  the 
Houses  with  party  puppets— and  therebv  help  the  partv 
funds— would  henceforth  be  rendered  "impossible. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

Dudley  S.  A.  Cosby. 

[We  agree  ;  the  sooner  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
comes  to  an  end  the  better. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  VENICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  August  1911. 
Sir, — After  three  months'  absence  from  my  Venetian 
home  I  return  to  find  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  some- 
what depressed,  although,  to  be  sure,  true  to  her  irre- 
pressible nature,  two  nights  ago  she  burst  forth  into  a 
mood  of  uncontrollable  gaiety,  and  gave  the  few 
strangers  within  her  gates  a  water  fete  of  indescribable 
splendour. 

The  fact  is  that  Venice  has  been  abominably  exploited 
and  calumniated  by  her  rival  summer  resorts  beyond 
the  Alps,  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  determined  to 
withdraw  from  her  the  wealthiest  of  her  habitues.  They 


have  succeeded,  and  poor  Venice  is  distitu  tly  doleful. 
They  have  said  that  "The  cholera  is  so  terrible  in 

Venice  the  canals  are  lull  ol  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ". 
A  Swiss  paper,  in  the  interests  ol  the  Swiss  hotels, 
added,  "  In  Vcnii  e  the  deaths  b\  <  holcra  may  be  counted 
by  hundreds,"  whilst  some  ol  the  hotels  very  conside- 
rately put  collecting  boxes  about  "  for  the  benefit  of 

the  cholera-stricken  in  Venice".  "  It  is  unsafe  to  go 
near  Venice  ",  chimed  in  the  principal  organ  ol  a  noted 
Austrian  watering-place,  and  so  forth.  When  the  a<  1  i- 
dent  occurred  to  the  Submarine  pipe  that  brings  the 
purest  water  in  Europe  to  the  town,  and  that  limpid 
stream  became  brackish,  the  joy  of  the  transalpine  Press 
knew  no  bounds.  It  was  even  reported  to  have  been 
due  "to  a  sudden  and  terrible  frost  that  had  covered 
the  lagoons  from  end  to  end  with  a  thick  coating  of 
ice  (  !  ),  which  had  burst  the  pipe".  Venice  suffered 
silently  but  sorrowfully;  the  coveted  strangers  believed 
the  lies,  and  stayed  away  ;  and  the  countless  hotels  and 
pensions,  the  blowers  of  glass,  the  beaters  of  brass,  and 
the  carvers  of  ugly  chairs  and  tables  ("  stile  arte 
moderna  ")  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  But 
Venice  still  possesses  something  of  the  courage  of  her 
mighty  ancestors.  She  faced  the  calamity  with  dignity 
and  began  to  set  her  house  in  order. 

It  is  true  that  in  May  last  there  was  an  undoubted  case 
of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Venice  ;  a  sailor  from  the  Levant 
died  of  it  in  a  humble  home  on  the  Giudecca  ;  and  very 
soon  after  there  were  several  cases  of  cholera  reported, 
of  which  a  half-dozen  proved  fatal.  With  praiseworthy 
energy  the  municipality  set  to  work  to  stop  the  spread 
of  the  epidemic.  No  pains  were  spared  to  effect  this 
purpose,  and  money  was  lavishly  and  judiciously  spent. 
The  canals  were  cleaned  as  far  as  possible,  the  streets 
were  thoroughly  swept,  a  house-to-house  visitation  was 
made,  stringent  sanitary  orders  and  regulations  were 
posted  up  and  enforced  :  so  that  now  Venice  may  be 
truthfully  described  as  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in 
Europe,  and  the  healthiest.  There  has  been  no  re- 
currence of  the  cholera,  and  the  testimony  of  three  of 
the  leading  medical  men  and  of  the  authorities  at  the 
English  Hospital  shows  that  the  death-rate  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly low  as  to  be  far  under  that  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean city.  There  is  very  little  or  no  illness  ;  not  even 
amongst  the  lowest  and  consequently  most  ignorant 
classes.  The  people  have  cheerfully  obeyed  orders, 
and  have  even  sacrificed  to  the  common  good  their 
beloved  feast  of  the  Redentore,  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  centuries,  was  this  year  suppressed,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  ;  it  attracts  tens  of  thousands  of  peasants, 
including  gipsies,  who  might  have  brought  infection 
from  without. 

In  short,  Venice  is  absolutely  free  from  any  kind  of 
epidemic,  and  has  a  quite  clean  bill  of  health.  It  is,  of 
course,  hot — very  hot — but  believe  me,  it  is  more  easily 
endurable  than  was  the  heat  in  London  when  I  left.  The 
thermometer  has  never  exceeded  85  in  the  shade.  Here 
nobody  expects  you  to  do  anything  at  noon,  and  as 
there  is  always  plenty  of  fresh  sea  air  it  is  easy  enough 
to  keep  cool  indoors.  The  nights  are  ideally  beau- 
tiful for  gondola  rides — the  moon  is  nearly  at  the 
full,  and  the  sea  breezes  exquisite.  Rain  is  sadly 
needed  ;  my  garden,  usually  a  small  Eden  of  flowers,  is 
now  a  small  desert  of  dry  leaves  and  withered  blooms. 
It  simply  will  not  rain,  and  the  Madonna  and  the  saints 
remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  their  supplicants.  It  will 
rain  by-and-bvc — at  the  proper  time,  not  before.  The 
fruit  is  consequently  poor  ;  but  the  grape  crop  promises 
well.  In  September  and  October,  I  can  assure  you, 
Venice  will  be  herself  again,  and  ideally  lovely  ! 

She  was  marvellous  the  other  night,  when  we  all 
lived  back  for  a  few  hours  in  the  Serenissima  Venice 
of  the  days  of  the  Doges.  Who  can  describe  the  scene 
on  the  Grand  Canal?  The  wondrous  effects  of  brilliant 
light  and  deepest  shade,  the  sparkle  of  thousands  of 
twinkling  lights,  or  the  subdued  glow  of  ten  thousand 
Chinese  lanterns,  multiplied  tenfold  by  the  reflections 
in  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal.  So  dense  was  the 
throng  of  illuminated  barges  and  gondolas  that  it  took 
an  hour  to  get  through  the  crowd  of  them  agglomerated 
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between  the  Ca  Foscari  and  the  Rialto.  They  were  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  Here  was  one  bedecked  to  resemble 
the  historic  Bucentaur  of  old  ;  under  a  canopy  of  roses, 
intermingled  with  little  lamps  of  many-coloured  glass, 
sat  their  serenities  the  Doge  and  Dogeress,  on  gilded 
thrones  and  wearing  their  robes  of  state.  Close  by 
came  a  boat  with  a  dirigible  balloon  floating  above  her. 
Here  was  another,  with  a  group  of  women  drawing 
water  from  a  well  on  board,  a  significant  allusion  to  the 
recent  water  famine.  A  group  of  fine  young  fellows, 
all  in  white,  represented  the  National  Rowing  Club. 
They  had  gilded  oars,  and  their  barge  blazed  with 
various  coloured  electric  lamps.  On  a  thousand  barges, 
at  the  very  least,  under  bowers  of  grape  vines  and  ole- 
ander boughs,  were  as  many  gay  supper  parties.  Many 
of  the  supper  tables  were  sumptuously  set  out  with  lace 
and  fine  linen,  and  silver  plate  and  ancient  Venetian 
candelabra.  The  gondolas  vied  with  the  barges  in  the 
joyous  character  of  their  decorations. 

The  mass  of  moving  fire  (for  such  it  was)  passed 
between  the  stately  rows  of  palaces,  many  of  which  were 
effectively  illuminated,  although,  owing  to  their  owners 
being  in  the  country,  others  were  closed,  thereby  adding 
greatly  to  the  weird  effects  of  contrasting  light  and 
gloom.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  Pesaro  Palace  was 
picked  out  in  crimson  ;  the  Borghese  in  yellow.  The 
exquisite  Ca  d'Oro  was  shown  up  in  all  its  loveliness  by 
searchlights  of  varied  colours.  The  enormous  facade 
of  the  Foscari  Palace  was  beautifuly  illuminated,  the 
lovely  Gothic  windows  were  open,  and  the  numerous 
apartments  within  lighted  up  as  lor  an  evening  recep- 
tion. Lady  Lavard,  ever  eager  to  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  city  in  which  she  has  lived 
honoured  for  so  many  years,  gave  orders,  although 
absent  in  person,  that  all  the  windows  of  the  famous 
Ca  Capello  should  be  thrown  open,  and  the  rooms  illu- 
minated within,  so  that  from  the  Canal  one  could  catch 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  her  celebrated  collection  of 
pictures.  The  Papadopoli  Palace  and  the  Grassi  Palace 
(now  Stuck))  were  illuminated  within  and  without, 
whereby  Tiepolo's  ceilings  and  Longhi's  frescoes  could 
be  plainly  seen  from  the  passing  gondolas.  As  the 
Salute  was  neared  and  the  long  series  of  hotels  came  in 
sight,  the  vivid  light  became  almost  too  brilliant,  and 
the  climax  of  good-natured  joviality  was  reached-  At 
times  the  shouting  and  singing,  the  playing  on  guitars 
and  mandolines,  and  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
ments, was  deafening ;  and  yet  it  never  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  good  behaviour.  The  courtesy  of  the  enor- 
mous crowd  that  thronged  every  window  and  balcony, 
and  the  steps  of  the  palaces  and  churches,  was  admir- 
able ;  and  as  most  of  the  men  were  in  white,  and  the 
women  too,  the  grouping  of  the  spectators  was  worthy 
of  the  brush  of  a  Guardi  or  a  Canaletto.  Venice  was 
her  magnificent  self  for  a  few  hours — but  very  few. 
Looking  out  of  my  window  on  the  Grand  Canal  at  two 
in  the  morning  the  gorgeous  vision  of  the  past  had 
faded  already.  The  harvest  moon  rode  steadily  over  a 
deserted  canal ;  a  cicala  chirped  in  my  garden,  the  pink 
of  the  bloom  on  the  giant  oleanders  turned  white  in  the 
moonlight ;  a  solitary  gondola,  black  and  mvsterious, 
with  a  red  light  at  the  prow,  glided  noiselessly  by,  and 
turned  up  a  gloomy  little  waterway  opposite.  '  I  closed 
the  window  and  passed  slowly  through  the  long  suite  of 
salons  that  separate  the  great  yellow  room  on  the  Grand 
Canal  where  Wagner  corrected  "  Parsifal  "  from  the 
chamber,  now  my  wife's  private  sitting-room,  that  looks 
so  English  with  its  bright  chintzes  and  its  vases  full 
of  flowers,  where,  on  13  February  1883,  the  greatest 
composer  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  found  dead  ! 
A  lean  black  cat  glided  through  the  room — in  at  one 
door  and  out  at  the  other.  But  the  ghost  of  Richard 
Wagner  refuses  to  revisit  the  haunts  he  loved  so  well. 
Perhaps  one  midnight  I  shall  awake  to  hear  my  piano 
played  by  invisible  fingers?  Surely  there  ought  to  be 
ghosts  in  this  palace,  where  a  great  crime  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  roused  the  Serenissima  to  such  fierceness 
that  a  whole  wing  of  the  palace  had  to  be  pulled  down 
by  her  orders  and  a  column  of  "  infamy  "  erected  in  the 
great  courtyard.     Upstairs,  in  the   state  apartment, 


there  is  a  delicious  portrait  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — a 'pretty,  pale  lady  with  yellow 
hair,  who,  together  with  her  sons,  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  and  the  Duke  della  Grazia,  inhabited  this  apart- 
ment, where  her  royal  highness's  daughter-in-law,  the 
Duchess  della  Grazia,  now  mourns  her  husband,  who, 
to  the  sincere  sorrow  of  all  Venice,  died  early  in  the 
present  year.  He  was  the  son  of  the  royal  heroine  of 
the  Vendee  by  her  second  husband,  and  to  his  descen- 
dants belongs  the  palace  which  the  Loredan  built,  from 
designs  by  Tullio  Lombardo,  in  1500;  which  a  Grimani 
purchased ;  and  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century , 
passed,  after  the  tragedy  alluded  to,  to  the  Vendramin, 
who  sold  it  in  their  turn  to  Madame,  who  would  have 
been  Queen  of  France  but  for  the  murder  of  her  husband 
by  Louvel  in  1820. 

Richard  Davey. 


PORTUGUESE  "  REPUBLICAN  ENTHUSIASM".. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mount  S.  Mary's  College,  Chesterfield. 

21  August  191 1. 

Sir, — The  Madrid  "  El  Universo  "  of  9  August  repro- 
duces the  following  account  from  the  Spanish  "  Noticien> 
de  Vigo  ".  Some  fifty  Portuguese  Nuns,  expelled  from 
their  country  by  the  anti-Christian  oligarchy  now 
misruling  Portugal,  were  about  to  start  on  their  exile 
from  the  Rocio  railway  station.  The  Spanish  Pleni- 
potentiary Minister  in  Portugal — the  Marquis  de 
Villalobar,  formerly  of  the  Spanish  Embassy,  London — 
was  on  the  platform  bidding  good-bye  to  some  Portu- 
guese friends  who  were  leaving  by  the  same  train.  A 
large  contingent  of  military  had  been  told  off  to  escort 
the  banished  religious  to  the  train,  ostensibly  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  mob  which  greeted  these  un- 
offending ladies  with  insults  and  threatening  cries. 
The  notorious  Minister  of  State,  Senhor  Bernardino 
Machado,  was  himself  present  while  the  Nuns  were 
being  convoyed  by  the  military  under  the  command  of 
officers.  These  men,  breaking  all  discipline,  maltreated 
their  charges  shamefully.  Half  drunken  soldiers 
actually  pinched,  pushed  about,  and  otherwise  insulted 
these  poor  women,  who  huddled  together  in  corners 
terrified,  and  prayed  aloud,  not  knowing  what  might 
happen  next.  All  the  while,  the  gallant  officers  and  the 
aforesaid  member  of  the  Government  callously  stood  by 
with  folded  arms,  heedless  of  the  tears  and  cries  of  pain 
extorted  from  those  religious  women.  At  length  the 
Marquis  de  Villalobar,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his- 
indignation  at  such  barbarism,  openly  rebuked  one  of 
the  officers  :  "  Vou  are  disgracing  your  uniform  and 
your  sword.  An  honourable  soldier  should  die  rather 
than  allow  a  rabble  to  ill-treat  and  outrage  helpless 
women  ".  The  officer  merely  answered  that  he  lacked 
authority  to  prevent  it,  and  the  Spanish  Minister  had 
to  use  his  stick  to  defend  the  Nuns  from  savagery. 
Going  up  to  the  Senhor  Machado,  the  Marquis  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  such  conduct.  But  "  the 
brain  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  " — as  Senhor 
Machado  is  called — pleaded  that  such  little  disorders 
were  "the  necessary  outcome  of  Republican  en- 
thusiasm ",  and  that,  as  military  discipline  had  become 
"a  trifle  relaxed,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  punish  the 
offenders  ".  "  Sehor  Ministro  ",  the  Marquis  retorted 
with  warmth,  "  a  Republic  which  starts  in  this  fashion 
is  dishonoured  at  its  birth  ".  The  "  Brain  of  the 
Republic  "  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  departed 
from  the  station  to  be  regaled  with  the  noisy  applause 
of  the  "  unwashed"  crowds  awaiting  him  outside. 

Though  for  brevity's  sake  I  have  not  given  the 
account  in  extenso,  yet  my  summary  is  devoid  of  all 
exaggeration,  and  is  absolutely  faithful  to  the  original 
version  given  in  the  Spanish  Press. 

I,  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently 

F.  M.  de  Zulveta  S.J. 
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REVIEWS 

••  MIGHTY  YET." 
"Csesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul."     By  T.  Rics  Holmes. 
Second  Edition.    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1911. 

THE  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Rice 
Holmes'  scholarly  work  will  be  welcomed  beyond 
the  circle  of  students  for  whom  it  would  at  first  sight 
seem  intended.    For  the  author  has  wisely  divided  it 
into  two  parts.     Of  these  the  first  supplies  a  lucid  and 
vigorous  narrative  of  the  great  war,  while  the  second 
examines  doubtful  questions  with  closest  analysis,  and 
furnishes  details  revealed  by  modern  research  as  regards 
matters  w  hich  the  scholar  and  antiquary  w  ill  appreciate. 
Part  II.  is  in  fact  a  book  of  reference,  and  Part  I.  a 
page   of  military   history  that  will  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  general  reader,  whether  he  be  soldier  or 
civilian.    Unfortunately,  the  story  of  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  lias  become 
associated  in  many  minds  with  the  sorrows  of  lower 
school.     What  drudgery,  what  weariness,  what  tears 
lias  not  "  De  Hello  Gallico  "  provoked?   In  that  it  vies 
with  "  De  Senectute  "— ut  magna  parvis.   Vet  the  best 
literature  soldiers  can  read  ought  to  and  would,  if  rightly 
taught,  interest  boys  immensely  instead  of  sickening 
them.     It  is  time  Caesar's  narrative  were  read  right 
through  with  the  zest  it  will  certainly  inspire  in  educated 
men,  and  it  is  to  show  how  well  worth  attention  it  is 
that  Dr.  Holmes  has  entered  on  his  task.     The  appear- 
ance of  his  book  reminds  us,  too,  that  Napoleon  desired 
that  his  son  should  read  and.  read  again  this  and  the 
other  histories  of  the  great  captains,  and  that  what  he 
recommended  to  his  son  may  be  of  value  to  others.  But 
it  may  very  likely  be  asked  why,  at  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  to  learn  even  in  an  active  profession  such 
as  the  Army,  and  the  great  national  struggles  of  the 
last  half-century  lie  unexplored  before  him,  a  voung 
man  is  to  be  expected  to  study  campaigns  waged  with 
swords  and  javelins  two  thousand  years  ago.      To  reply 
that  the  principles  of  strategy  are  asternal  is  to  enunciate 
a  platitude,  and  does  not  explain  why  they  cannot  be 
studied  more  effectually   in  connexion    with  modern 
tactics    than    with    those    that   are    long    dead  and 
buried.      In  truth  the  principles  of  strategy  ancient 
or  modern  can  be  comprised  in  a  comparatively  small 
space/  and  can  be  learnt  by  heart  in  a  short  time. 
War,  however,  is  not  an  exact  science  ;  it  is  not,  in  fact, 
a  science  at  all,  though   the    term  has  wronglv  been 
ascribed  to  it  of  late.    There  is,  however,  an  arc  of  war, 
and,  like  the  masters  of  any  other  art,  the  great  captains 
have  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  fettered  by  hard- 
and-fast  rules,  axioms  or  precedents.    Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries .should  be  read  first  of  all  because  they  offer 
us  a  pattern  of  literary  style,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
dwell  on  this  side  of  their  excellence.      They  are  in 
the   next  place   of    surpassing   interest,   because  of 
the  actual  facts  and  details  which  they  place  before 
us — the  plain    record    of  marches,    combats,  sieges, 
and  the  difficulties  and  means  of  overcoming  them  con- 
nected therewith.      But  that  which  renders  them  most 
Valuable  of  all  is  the  revelation  of  character  which  they 
offer  us,  and  the  lessons  in  a  moral  sense  w  hich  they 
supply.    Let  any  man  read  the  tale,  and  rising  from  it 
reflect  on   what   made   Caesar's   greatness,    on  what 
was   founded    his    success.      Let    him    compare  the 
experiences  the  Roman  general  describes  with  those 
which  are  recorded  in  other  military  histories,  and  he 
will  quickly  perceive  that  the    qualities   which  made 
Caesar  the  terror  of  the  Gauls  were  preciselv  those  that 
made  Bonaparte  dictator  of    Europe    and    Clive  the 
best-hated  man  in  Asia.      All  the  knowledge  of  war 
which  Caesar   possessed,  all   the   due   observance  of 
strategic  principles  which  he  cultivated,  would  not  more 
than  once  have  saved  him  from  destruction  had  he  not 
possessed  force  of  character,  energy,  resourcefulness, 
and  quick  decision  which  carried  him  through  when 
combinations  had  failed  and  the  skill  of  his  opponent 
had  proved  as  great  as  his.      Let  us  consider  for  a 


moment  the  task  which  lay  before  him  in  Gaul.  To 
penetrate  and  traverse  a  greal  region  inhospitable  and 

rugged  and  overgrown.     To  meet  and  destroy  forces 

greater  numerically  than  his  ow  n,  with  levies  composed 
ol  men  bui  little  better  armed  than,  and  of  physique 
inferior  to,  their  opponents.  Behind  him  a  political 
situation  which  demanded  from  him  success  unfaltering 
and  rapid  ii  his,  fortunes  were  not  to  be  overwhelmed. 

Enemies  in  front  and  faction  behind  !  Wellington  and 
many  another  British  soldier  lias  had  to  grapple  with  the 

same  difficulties  !  But  Caesar  had  greatc  r  <>dds  to  face 
than  Clive  or  Wellington  in  India,  or  Lord  Chelmsford 

in  Zululand.  The  Legions  had  little  but  discipline  in 
their  favour  when  they  met  the  Cauls  and  (iermans. 
Clive  and  Wellington  in  India  fought  an  interior  race 
with  what  were  then  modern  weapons.  In  Zululand 
and  Egypt  breechloading  rifles  and  artillery  were  pitted 
against  weapons  in  no  way  superior  to  those  wielded  by 
the  tribes  that  Caesar  conquered.  A  modern  expedition 
starts  out  with  all  the  odds  as  regards  armament  in  its 
favour,  yet  a  sense  of  relief  has  often  accompanied  its 
close.  To  pit  a  force  armed  with  little  but  the  white 
weapon  against  opponents  similarly  equipped,  and  in 
vastly  superior  numbers,  would  now  seem  an  enterprise 
extremely  foolhardy  and  rash.  But  that,  and  nothing 
less,  is  what  Caesar  undertook  in  Gaul,  for  the  catapults 
and  ballistae  of  his  so-called  artillery  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  machine  guns  and  breech- 
loaders. He  drew  up  his  men  to  face  savages  of  superior 
physique  under  conditions  not  far  removed  from  those 
that  might  prevail  in  the  circus  :  on  what  asset,  then, 
sufficiently  valuable  to  make  him  reasonably  sure  of 
victory  could  he  reckon  ?  Chiefly  on  his  own  personality 
and  the  discipline  of  his  Legions  !  But  when  a  battle  has 
to  be  won  by  sword  cuts  and  the  push  of  pike,  however 
well  units  may  be  trained,  numbers  and  brute  strength 
must  ultimately  tell,  and  no  great  margin  for  safety 
could  apparently  be  allowed  when  chances  were  reckoned 
up.  Napoleon  has  advised  generals  never  to  risk  a 
battle  unless  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly  in  their 
favour.  It  is  often  difficult  to  see  how,  judged  by  that 
standard,  a  Roman  general  could  have  engaged  his 
Legions.  In  reality  Caesar  left  very  little  to  chance. 
The  preparation  of  the  theatre  of  war  is  a  precept  of 
modern  strategists,  of  which  young  officers  talk  with  the 
profound  admiration  that  heralds  a  new  discovery. 
They  are  but  imitating  Caesar,  and  another  new-old 
adage  about  politics  and  strategy  being  in  harmony  can 
be  illustrated  most  effectively  from  the  Gallic  War.  For 
Caesar  from  the  moment  he  made  his  compact  with 
Pompey  in  B.C.  56  shows  himself  a  consummate  states- 
man. Severe  to  cruelty  when  circumstances  demand  it, 
he  massacres  the  Usipetes  and  the  Tenctcri  like  a 
Cromwell,  and  braves  Cato  at  home,  to  win  ultimate 
respect  and  confidence ;  and  when  his  difficulties  are 
examined  the  brilliance  of  his  achievement  is  enhanced. 
To  reach  his  army  at  all  when  the  rebellion  of 
Vercingetorix  broke  out  was  a  triumph  of  personal 
courage  and  enterprise.  When  he  hurried  from  Italy  the 
Legions  were  at  Agedincum  on  the  plateau  of  Langres, 
and  near  Treves,  two  hundred  miles  away  to  the  north. 
If  he  sent  for  them  they  would  have  to  fight  a  great 
battle  without  him,  as  they  marched  southwards,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  issue  to  a  subordinate. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  foolhardiness  to  trv  to 
reach  them  with  only  a  small  escort  for  his  protection? 
Moreover,  he  must  safeguard  the  Province.  But  he 
managed  to  accomplish  all  his  objects.  Brushing  aside 
the  snow,  he  strode  over  mountains  supposed  to  be 
impassable,  and  Vercingetorix  was  soon  compelled  to 
bend  to  his  initiative,  and  before  his  whereabouts  was 
known  he  held  his  whole  army  concentrated  round  him 
near  Agedincum.  It  is  a  tale  of  daring  and  calculation 
that  quickens  the  pulses  and  the  wits  still  as  it  has  ever 
since  Caesar's  day,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while 
literature  remains.  A  man  who  so  acted,  who  was 
equally  ready  and  brave  and  determined,  would 
be  a  great  leader  whether  bows  or  rifles  formed 
the  equipment  of  his  army.  We  may  learn 
from  Caesar  how  to  be  a  man,  and  to  lead 
men,    and    that    is    worth    all    the    certificates  and 
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examinations  of  the  day.    To  some  the  ease  and  brevity 
of  the  narrative  which  describes  his  successes  may  cause 
the  difficulties  of  the  task  to  be  forgotten,  and  may  make 
't  appear  simpler  and  easier  than  it  really  was.  Let 
such  study  Caesar  in  defeat,  and  discover  his  greatness 
where  greatness  is  often  most  unmistakably  shown — in 
adversity.    When  he  was  beaten  back  before  the  walls 
of  Gergovia,  the  /Edui  had  deserted  him  and  supplies 
were  running  short — the  real  crisis  of  the  war  had  come. 
Was  he  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Province,  and  leave 
Labienus  to  perish  ?    Far  otherwise  was  his  resolution. 
Night  and  day  he    marched    to   the   support   of  his 
lieutenant.     Rapidity  and  resource  again  saved  him, 
while  stratagem  and  courage  pulled  Labienus  through 
also.    The  Roman  armies  once  more  joined  hands,  and 
though  they  had  now  to  face  the  tribes  united  under 
Vercingetorix,  they  did   so  held  firmly  in  the  strong 
grasp  of  Caesar.    The  end  we  know.    One  of  Nature's 
great  leaders,  perhaps  the  equal  of  Hannibal,  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  and  after  eight  years'  fighting  the 
subjugation  of  Gaul  was  accomplished,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  wars  finally  won.    And  it  was  won — and  here 
is  the  lesson  for  us — and  for  those  who  will  follow  us — by 
men  who  trusted  to  the  powers  of  their  minds,  and  who 
cultivated  and  displayed  the  great  manly  virtues  which 
were  in  the  traditions  of  their   race,  and  have  been 
remembered  for  centuries  as  Roman.   In  their  difficulties 
they  had  to  look  for  escape  to  stratagem,  to  rapidity  of 
movement,  to  the  quick  intelligence  which  might  turn 
the  chance  of  a  moment  to  account.  And  the  best  weapon 
in  their  armoury  was  discipline,  and  discipline,  too,  of 
the  best  kind  which  is  yielded  as  a  tribute  to  the  soldier- 
like personality  of  the  leader.    Discipline  is  still  the  soul 
of  an  armed  force,  it  is  still  the  one  essential  element 
in  efficiency  for  which  no  aptitude  and  no  knowledge 
can  compensate  ;  and  it  is  just  because  it  shows  us  what 
discipline  can  accomplish  that  the  story  of  Caesar's  war 
in  Gaul  is  ever  fresh  and  young.    Dr.  Rice  Holmes  has 
done  a  real  service  to  everyone  who  values  his  country's 
greatness  in   placing  that  story  before  us  in  a  form 
which  will  appeal  to  every  reader,  be  his  profession 
what  it  may.  A  blemish  or  two  may  be  pointed  out  only 
for  correction  in  a  third  edition.    On  p.  150  a  glacis  is 
referred  to  as  though  it  were  an  escarpment,  whereas, 
of  course,  the  term  implies  a  gentle  slope.     And  surely 
(p.   x)  the  unconquerable   British  soldiers  at  Aibuera 
held,  and  did  not  "  fight  their  way  up  ",  the  fatal  hill. 


TWO  MOTHERS  OF  THE  GREAT. 

"The  Mother  of  Goethe,  Fran  Aja."    By  Margaret 
Reeks.    London :  Lane.    1911.    10s.  6d. 

A /[  UCH  has  been  written  about  the  mothers  of 
IV J  great  men  and  much  more  might  be  written  with 
advantage.  It  is  significant  that  the  two  men  who  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  world  more  than  any  others 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries — Goethe  and  Napoleon — owed 
everything  to  their  mothers,  and,  indeed,  are  reproduc- 
tions of  their  mothers'  genius  so  far  as  circumstances 
allowed.  Both  were  born  when  their  mothers 
were  children.  Katharina  Elisabeth  Textor  was 
married  at  seventeen,  Letitia  Ramolino  at  a  still 
earlier  age,  and  the  brightness  and  vivacity  of  youth 
lasted  in  both  of  them;  in  one  till  her  death,  in  the 
other  certainly  till  the  death  of  her  son,  a  parting  which 
Goethe's  mother  was  spared.  She  was  always  known 
as  Frau  Aja,  a  name  of  which  many  who  use  it  do  not 
know  the  origin.  It  was  invented  by  the  young  Counts 
Stolberg  when  they  came  to  visit  Goethe  at  Frankfort, 
and  were  entertained  royally  with  the  wonderful  pastries 
and  cakes  made  by  his  mother's  hands,  and  the  rich 
wine  from  his  father's  cellar,  part  of  the  old  stock  of 
the  Gasthof  zum  Weidenhof,  which  had  been  kept  bv 
his  grandfather.  The  original  Frau  Aja  was  the  sister 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  wife  of  Aymon,  thus  being 
mother  of-  the  Four  Sons  of  Aymon,  who  occupv  so  large 
a  space  in  mediaeval  legend.  One  of  these  sons  had 
slain  his  cousin  and  had  to  lie  in  hiding  to  escape  his 


uncle's  vengeance.  Aymon  was  seized  as  a  hostage, 
and  was  told  that  all  his  four  sons  would  be  killed  if 
they  dared  to  return  to  their  father's  house.  After  many- 
years  they  ventured  to  corne  back  disguised  as  pilgrims, 
and  Frau  Aja,  their  mother,  fed  them  up  royally  with  her 
best  cakes  and  wine  and  sent  them  on  their  way  re- 
joicing. The  Stolbergs  were  the  pilgrims,  Frau  Goethe 
the  Frau  Aja,  and  the  name  endured  and  will  endure. 

In  the  influence  exercised  over  Goethe  by  his  mother 
two  things  stand  prominently  forth  :  his  .power  of 
literary  production  and  his  abiding  cheerfulness  The 
child-mother  delighted  in  telling  stories  in  her  own 
inimitable  language  drawn  partly  from  the  large  reser- 
voir of  German  Marehen,  partly  from  her  own  imagina- 
tion, and  the  boy  imitated  her  practice  and  soon  acquired 
her  gift.  Hence  came  that  marvellous  style  which  made 
the  glory  of  Goethe  and  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
world  as  soon  as  it  was  heard.  The  music  of  "  Werther's 
Leiden  ",  in  its  simple  charm,  was  a  revelation.  There 
had  been  nothing  like  it  since  Plato,  and  the  melody 
continued  til!  the  death  of  the  musician.  Open  Goethe 
where  you  will,  letters,  diaries,  philosophical  treatises, 
they  are  all  instinct  with  the  same  exquisite  charm 
and  make  those  who  admire  him  feel  that  Goethe  will, 
indeed,  never  have  an  end.  The  opening  words  of 
Werther,  "  Wie  froh  bin  ich,  dass  ich  weg  bin  ",  eight 
monosyllables,  recall  the  opening  words  of  Plato's 
"  Republic  ",  which,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  down  in 
ten  different  ways  until  he  found  the  cadence  which 
best  suited  his  ear.  If  Frau  Aja's  "  Lust  zu  fabuliren  " 
— love  of  story-telling — gave  Goethe  to  the  world  of 
literature,  her  "  Frohnatur  " — her  cheerful  spirit — made 
him  the  foremost  moral  teacher  of  his  age.  What  is  the 
rule  of  life  which  he  learnt  from  his  mother,  which  he 
.  practised  diligently  himself  and  inculcated  in  all  his 
writings?  Trouble  not  about  the  past,  never  worry, 
enjoy  the  present,  hate  no  one,  and  leave  the  future  to 
God! 

The  devotion  of  the  two  world  heroes  whom  I  have 
mentioned  to  their  mothers  could  not  be  surpassed,  but 
fate  treated  them  differently.  Letitia  never  left  her  son, 
she  was  with  him  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  poverty 
and  wealth,  at  the  Tuileries  and  at  Elba,  and  would 
have  tended  him  at  S.  Helena  if  she  had  been  allowed. 
Frau  Aja  never  visited  Weimar,  although  often  urged 
to  do  so  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Amalia,  and  by  Goethe 
after  his  father's  death.  But  to  hear  about  her  son 
and  to  read  his  poems  was  her  greatest  delight  till 
death  closed  her  eyes.  She  felt,  perhaps,  that  the  free 
life  of  a  Frankfort  citizen  would  wither  in  the  stiffness 
even  of  the  Weimar  Court.  Miss  Reeks  has  done  her 
work  well.  She  has  found  many  descriptions  of  the 
Frankfort  home  in  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea  "  and  in 
other  places  where  the}-  would  not  be  looked  for,  and  she 
has  re-created  for  us  a  personality  which  all  may  study 
with  advantage.  The  volume  is  admirably  printed  and 
got  up  and  enriched  with  interesting  portraits. 


SOUTH  OF  THE  BOYNE. 

"  Irish  Land  and  Irish  Liberty :  a  Study  of  the  New 
Lords  of  the  Soil."  By  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy. 
London  :  Scott.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  MCCARTHY  begins  his  book  with  a  half-truth, 
which  is  something  to  the  good  in  books  about 
Irish  land  questions.  He  is  probably  right  in  saying 
there  is  no  class  in  the  British  Isles  about  whom  such 
general  ignorance  prevails  as  "  about  the  new  Catholic 
lords  of  the  soil  "  ;  but  do  they  "  dominate  Irish  public 
opinion  "  as  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  Nationalist 
Party?  Most  Irish  Nationalist  members  are  either  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  men.  The  farmers — the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  political  agitation  in  the  past — do  not  at 
present  subscribe  largely  to  party  funds,  and  they  have 
little  voice  in  the  selection  of  representatives.  The 
Nationalist  Party  could  not  oppose  them  on  any  big 
question  about  which  the  farmers  took  strong  views, 
but  does  not  consult  them  when  it  can  avoid  the  neces- 
sity.   The  Irish  farmers  are  beginning  to  think  that 
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they  iId  not  like  the  Budget  of  1910,  for  which  their  | 
members  voted,  and  to  wonder  why  tlie  Nationalist 
Party,  as  a  whole,  lias  been  so  cold  towards  agricultural 
co-operation. 

However,  Mr.  McCarthy's  point  is  that  by  the  opera- 
tion ol  land  purchase  the  Imperial  taxpayer  has  become 

intimately  concerned  with  the  stability  and  good  faith 
of  the  Irish  farmer,  a  person  about  whom  the  average 
taxpayer  knows  very  little.  And  this  is  true. 
Whether  the  average  taxpayer  will  know  very  much 
more  it  he  reads  this  book  is  doubtful.  The  hook  is 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  statements  which  are, 
generally  speaking,  accurate.  And  \et  the  whole 
cumulative  effect  will  be  to  confirm  the  typical  English- 
man's conventional  idea  of  the  typical  Irishman,  which 
is  grotesquely  w  rong,  based  largely  on  the  demeanour 
at  Westminster  of  politicians  who  are  playing  a  con- 
ceited role.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  countrymen 
to  town-dwellers,  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants, 
Celts  to  Teutons.  Would  any  book  about  Cornwall 
really  enable  a  Lancashire  man  who  had  never  been 
there  to  understand  the  Duchy? 

Our  author  is,  of  course,  in  sharp  reaction  against 
the  ways  of  the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  and  his  bias 
against  the  clergy  vitiates  very  much  of  his  book.  His 
tone  on  religious  matters  shows  flagrant  want  of  good 
taste.  Apart  from  this,  he  suffers  from  a  peculiar 
obsession— very  common  in  Ireland,  and  provocative 
of  some  of  the  most  foolish  and  spiteful  ebullitions  of 
extreme  Nationalists — that  conditions  in  England  are 
perfect.  English  Radicals  would  be  amazed  if  they 
read  some  of  the  eulogies  that  were  pronounced  on  the 
English  landed  classes  by  their  Nationalist  friends 
when  it  was  desired  to  damn  the  Irish  landlords  by 
comparison.  Mr.  McCarthy,  on  the  opposite  tack, 
idealises  the  English  lower  middle  classes  in  order  to 
show  up  the  failings  of  the  Irish  farmers.  Of 
course,  the  average  English  reader  imbibes  this  kind  of 
thing  with  a  complacent  purr,  while  the  average  Irish 
reader  fumes  violently — and  in  his  heart  believes  it  all. 
The  Irish  peasants  often  create  a  false  impression  on 
visitors  because  they  care  very  little  for  appearances 
or  for  "respectability"  in  the  bourgeois  sense.  We 
hear  much  of  Irish  laziness,  and  many  Irish  people 
are  extremely  lazy.  It  is,  however,  the  experience  of  a 
gentleman-farmer  who  had  estates  in  both  countries 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Irish  labourers  were  better 
workers,  because,  while  much  less  steady  and 
methodical,  they  were  always  ready  to  put  on  a  spurt 
at  such  times  as  harvest.  The  Englishman  could  be 
counted  on  for  a  daily  output  throughout  the  vear, 
which  he  would  not  increase  at  a  moment  of  pressure. 
Anthony  Trollope,  who  knew  both  countries  well,  said 
that  an  Irish  servant  would  never  call  him  in  time  for 
art  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  but  could  be  absolutely- 
trusted  to  have  him  up  at  five  whenever  he  wanted  to 
start  a  day's  sport  early.  There  is  a  fundamental 
difference  of  temperament,  and  there's  an  end  on't. 
But  fitful  energy  is  perhaps  the  quality  that  most 
irritates  the  Englishman. 

This  book  is  clearly  intended  to  make  English 
readers  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  these  Irish, 
and  the  author's  occasional  caution  that  many  Irish 
failings  are  the  defects  of  sound  qualities  is  not  suffi- 
ciently emphasised  to  arouse  any  misgivings  among 
the  complacent.  Some  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
features  in  Irish  life  are  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  peasant  cares  very  little  about  what  he  eats. 
Slovenliness,  thriftlessness,  drink  follow  naturally. 
But  Irish  soldiers  will  be  cheerful  when  English 
soldiers  sulk  at  their  campaign  rations.  The  Irish  are 
as  quarrelsome  as  the  English  believe,  but  there  is  far 
more  kindly  good  nature  pervading  daily  life  than  Mr. 
McCarthy  allows.  And  he  is  rather  misleading  about 
political  passions.  No  Irishman  really  permanently 
hates  another  for  sticking  to  principles,  though  he  may 
be  quite  ready  at  times  to  kill  him.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  that  way  of  looking  at  things,  which  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  interest  of  life.  The  unpardonable 
sin  is  to  be  considered  a  renegade.    A  Conservative 


landlord  ma\    be  abominably  treated  in  the  c  iiinse  of 

what  the  Nationalist  tenanj  regards  as  a  state  ol  war, 
but  the  individual,  if  be  is  just  and  fearless,  will  be 
respected,    The  unpopular  Conservative  landlord  will 

not  better  his  position  In   turning  Nationalist  :  he  will 

probably  be  despised.  Devolutionists  are  more  vin- 
dictively abused  by  Mr.  Dillon  than  are  I  nionists. 

The  most  interesting  pari  ol'  this  book  is  the  discus- 
sion of  what  the  Irish  peas. ml  proprietors  stand  to  lose 
oi-  to  gain  by  Home  Rule.  As  regards  education,  Mr. 
McCarthy  apparently  fails  to  appreciate  the  probable 

struggle  over  the  new  National  University  ol  Ireland. 
It  might  become  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of 
the  British  Islands,  which  would  suit  the  clergy,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  centre  of  ardent  Irish  Nationalism, 
which  would  please  the  politicians.  One  Haw  in  the 
book  as  a  survey  of  present  tendencies  is  that  it  abso- 
lutely ignores  the  attempts  which  the  Gaelic  League 
has  made  (not  without  much  partisan  and  theatrical 
demonstration)  to  do  away  with  the  dulness  and  the 
rigid  caste-system  of  rustic  life.  A  more  serious  omis- 
sion is  the  neglect  to  take  any  account  of  those  move- 
ments for  industrial  revival  and  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion which  are  attempting  to  cut  across  the  divisions 
of  class,  religion,  and  politics,  and  which  have 
awakened  quite  new  ideas  about  the  possibilities  of 
their  own  country  in  many  Irishmen.  Mr.  McCarthy 
surveys  gloomily,  though  at  times  keenly,  the 
apparently  stagnant  surface  of  life  in  Celtic  Ireland 
(he  does  not  profess  to  cover  Ulster),  but  the  future  will 
turn  upon  the  extent  to  which  dynamic  forces,  about 
which  he  seems  to  know  nothing,  can  succeed  in 
moving  the  inert  mass. 


NOVELS. 

"  Married  when  Suited."    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney 
London :  Stanley  Paul.    1911.  6s. 

It  is  not  often  in  a  book  of  short  stories  that  one  finds 
work   so  differing  in   quality   as  in   "  Married  when 
Suited  ",  w  hatever  that  title  may  be  intended  to  imply. 
The  quality  differs  with  the  character,  for  the  inoffensive 
stories  are  commonplace,  but  about  the  unpleasant  ones 
there  is,  more  than  occasionally,  a  sense  of  power.  The 
sense  is  to  be  felt  both  in  the  way  the  tale  is  conceived 
and  is  fashioned  :  the  subject,  strongly  felt,  seems  to 
create  the  style,  and  though  the  style  has  often  a  some- 
what irritating  self-consciousness,  there  is  the  virtue  of 
a   redeeming  individuality  in  it  which  enables  one  to 
forgive  the  needless  twist  in  expression,  tor  the  sake  of 
the  sensitiveness  in  the  point  of  view.    The  first  story, 
"The  Wedding",  and.  perhaps,  the  best,  deserves  a 
graver  description  than  unpleasant,  since  it  has  in  it 
the  real  tragic  stuff,  but  "  The  Table  "  has  nothing  to 
dignify   or  to  justify  its   mode;  and  "The  Ghost  " 
carries  scarcely  enough  of  interest  to  make  worth  w  hile 
its  violent  ending  ;  even  the  irony  of  a  superfluous  crime 
fails  of  its  effect  by  reason  of  the  reader's  aloofness. 
But  in   these,   and   in  the  strained  "A  Vow  to  the 
Invisible  "  the  work  appeals  by  its  distinctive  quality, 
and  its  promise  of  something  more  than  it  performs. 
That  appeal  is  quite  lacking  in  such  conventional  stuff 
as  "  Settled  in  Life  ",  which  reads  as  though  it  had 
been  ordered  by  a  magazine  specially  proud  of  its 
suitability  to  every  member  of  the  family.     But  in  the 
book  is  more  good  work  than  bad,  and  one  closes  it 
with  a  hope  that  the  author  may  learn  how  to  interest 
her  very  obvious  capacity  with  themes  somewhat  less 
grim  in  character. 

"  Young  Life."    By  J.  L.  Herbertson.    London  :  Heine- 
mann.    1911.  6s. 

A  girl  of  twenty  comes  from  her  school  to  live  with 
John  and  Mary  Leverson,  a  childless  couple,  who  honour 
one  another,  but  have  ceased  to  love.  The  girl's  youth 
brings  a  disturbing  element  into  their  lives  of  discon- 
tented calmness,  and  hence  arise  all  the  necessary  ideas 
for  Miss  Herbertson 's  tale.  The  book  contains  at 
least  one  admirable  character  sketch,  and  it  would  seem 
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that  the  author  has  lavished  all  her  care  upon  drawing 
the  wife,  for  the  girl  is  an  insignificant  creature  who 
serves  as  little  but  a  foil  to  the  older  woman's  strong 
personality.  Mary  Leverson  is  alternately  spoken  of  as 
a  Madonna  and  a  Juno,  but  her  nature  is  only  understood 
by  a  discerning  few,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  socially  im- 
possible musician,  she  comes  near  to  surprising  her 
little  world.  The  woman  who,  on  the  verge  of  life's 
afternoon,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  pride  which  has 
been  her  whole  existence  for  one  crowded  hour  of  living, 
is  an  interesting  study,  and  one  which  redeems  the 
whole  book  from  the  charge  of  insincerity.  Neither  the 
girl,  nor  her  guardian  and  future  husband,  nor  John 
Leverson,  seem  to  be  real  people,  and  their  only  excuse 
is  that  they  help  to  reveal  the  real  heroine  in  her  true 
colours.  The  book  contains  few  incidents  of  dramatic 
interest  ;  a  man  taking  a  woman  to  sea  in  a  boat  and 
throwing  away  the  oars  is  merely  an  absurd  scene  bor- 
rowed from  transpontine  melodrama. 

"  The  One  Way  Trail."    By  Ridgwell  Culium.  London 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1911.  6s. 

This  romance,  set  in  a  cattle-ranching  village  out 
West,  will  no  doubt  appeal  to  those  who  are  not  as  yet 
too  familiar  with  its  type  in  books  and  on  the  stage. 
Will  and  Jim  were  cousins,  and  both  were  in  love  with 
Eve.  Jim  won  the  shooting  competition  with  guns — 
Anglice  revolvers — which  was  to  decide  who  should 
speak  first,  but  Will  stole  a  march  on  him  and  was 
accepted.  Then,  of  course,  the  ingenuous  Jim,  arriving 
too  late,  merely  said  "  I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy,  little 
girl  ",  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  lapsed  into  the  role 
of  faithful  watchdog.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  this 
kind  of  story  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  Will  rapidly 
progressed  through  a  course  of  drink  and  gambling  to 
the  stealing  of  cattle  and  the  murder  of  one  of  his  pur- 
suers ;  or  that  Jim  was  suspected  of  the  cattle-lifting, 
and  finally  of  having  himself  killed  Will,  whom,  with  the 
usual  silliness  of  the  heroes  of  sentimental  melodrama, 
he  had  been  trying  to  screen.  But  it  is  all  quite  ingeni- 
ously worked  out ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  scene  where 
Jim,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  still  nobly  refusing  to 
give  anybody  away,  is  saved  at  the  very  last  moment 
would  have  thrilled  us  to  the  marrow — but  for  (let  us 
say)  two  or  three  little  fifth-act  episodes  of  the  same  sort 
that  unfortunately  came  first  by  a  good  many  years. 

The  Achievements  of  John   Carruthers."     By  Sir 
Edmund  C.  Cox.    London :  Constable.    1911.  6s. 

Each  of  these  twelve  entertaining  tales  deals  with  a 
further  detective  exploit  of  the  wily  superintendent  of 
Indian  Police,  about  whom  Sir  Edmund  Cox  has  already 
written.  The  first  nine  are  told  by  Carruthers'  assist- 
ant William  Trench,  whose  relation  to  his  chief  occa- 
sionally reminds  one  so  much  of  that  of  a  certain  Watson 
to  another  sleuth-hound  of  fiction  as  to  throw  some  little 
doubt  cn  Mr.  Trench's  intelligence.  But  although  the 
author  ingenuously  makes  him  start  off  with  "  I  was 
never  much  of  a  hand  at  writing  ",  he  is  quite  efficient  as 
a  story-teller.  The  last  three  chapters  are  supposed  to 
be  contributed  by  nativ  e  police  officers,  and  in  two  of 
them  the  writers  themselves  successively  figure  as  the 
villain  of  the  piece.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 
such  marvels  of  duplicity  as  the  chief  constable  Ghulam 
Rasul  and  the  head  clerk  Parashram  would  write  them- 
selves down  with  the  engaging  frankness  that  here  dis- 
tinguishes their  respective  narratives,  even  after  convic- 
tion and  punishment  :  but  the  method  employed  has  the 
advantage  of  illustrating  the  Asiatic  criminal  from  the 
inside,  so  to  speak.  Not  all  the  natives  in  the  book, 
however,  are  criminals  :  some  of  them  are  only  naughty 
like  the  fascinating  little  maid  Gangabai  who  stole  the 
goddess  who  wouldn't  answer  her  prayers. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Lrves  of  the  Friar  Saints  Series  (3.  Eonaventure  — S.  Thomas 
Aquinas)."  By  Fath'r  I.  Costelloe  and  Father  P.  Conway. 
London:  Lcngmanp.   1911.    Is.  6d.  each. 

Yet  another  edition  of  Lives  of  the  Saints!  Its  excuse, 
however — if  excuse  be  needed — is  that  this,  time  it  is  a  series 


of  the  lives  of  ' '  Friar  Saints  ' '  which  are  being  offered  us — 
and  of  Friar  Saints  little,  alas !  if  anything,  is  known 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  saintless  Great  Britain. 
This  particular  series,  we  see  by  the  prefatory  notice  to  tho 
first  two  numbers  as  yet  published,  has  "  received  the  warm 
approval  of  the  authorities  of  both  Orders  (Franciscan  and 
Dominican)  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America  "  (why  not 
Scotland  too?)  ;  so  we  presume  their  need  is  felt  and  they 
will  supply  somebody's  want.  The  idea  with  which  the  Lives 
are  being  issued  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  historic 
union  and  concord  which  should  exist  between  the  followers 
of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic,  for  two  by  two  the  Lives 
are  written  and  published  simultaneously  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  saints,  and  the  editors  thereof  are  also  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans.  Altogether  a  very  monastic  tone 
prevails  about  it  all.  Of  the  first  two  little  books  which  we 
have  seen  and  read,  the  "Life  of  S.  Bona  venture  "  and  the 
"Life  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas",  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  one  of  "the  Seraphic  Doctor  "  is  far  more 
adapted  for  general  reading  than  that  of  the  "  Angelic 
Doctor".  Against  the  first  there  are  no  objections  specially 
to  raise,  with  the  exception  of  that  ecclesiastically  unctuous 
way  of  speaking  of  "  Our  saint  ".  In  the  second,  there  is,  to 
our  mind,  a  painful  crudity  of  expression,  particularly  when 
dealing  with  the  canonisation,  &c,  of  S.  Thomas,  and  a 
rude  throwing  of  miracles  at  the  reader's  head  which, 
to  put  it  mildly,  startles  if  it  doas  not  convince.  Apart  from 
these  drawbacks,  a  good  deal  of  matter  is  crammed  into 
a  small  space.  Who  in  England,  who  in  London  knows  that 
one  of  the  figures  in  the  Prince  Albert  Memorial  is  that 
of  Albert  the  Friar,  the  learned  teacher  of  the  yet 
more  learned  Thomas  Aquinas  ?  Who  also  could  as  a  rule 
realise  that  even  in  the  mediaeval  centuries  there  were  Kensits 
to  be  found,  who  could  and  would  'order  out  troops  to 
pursue,  and  if  possible  prevent,  a  son  with  a  vocation 
becoming  a  monk  !  We  read  and  learn  indeed.  We  hardly 
need  remark  that  these  very  nicely  got-uj)  little  books  are, 
as  they  profess  to  be,  intended  for  2>ersons  who  have  never 
read  completer  or  original  works  on  the  subjects  treated. 
Also  they  are  obviously  intended  for  "the  Catholic 
public  generally  "  and  (perhaps)  the  Tertiaries  of  the  orders — 
they  are  not,  we  imagine,  written  for  "  pukka  Protestants  " — 
as  the  Anglo-Indian  would  say.  Anyhow,  if  so  designed,  we 
venture  to  think  that  a  little  more  revising  cn  the  part  of 
editors  would  be  generally  profitable,  and  most  especially  for 
such  statements  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  pages  18,  70,  89, 
and  95  of  the  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  booklet.  The  books,  for 
their  neat  binding  and  for  their  most  excellent  photographs 
(many  of  which  seem  to  us  reproduced  for  the  first  time 
from  originals),  cannot  be  over-praised,  and  we  wish  the 
editors  that  success  which  (according  to  their  preface)  will 
ensure  the  appearance  of  "  a  second  set  of  six". 

"Whistler."     By    Frank    Butter.       London:     Grant  Eichards 
1911.   2s.  net. 

The  association  of  the  name  cf  Whistler  and  that  vigorous 
apologist  for  the  most  modern  art,  the  art  critic  of  the 
"Sunday  Times",  must  surely  result  in  an  agreeable 
harmony.  Yet  for  all  his  sympathetic  ^preciation  of 
Whistler  and  the  movement  he  initiated,  his  summing-up  is 
judicially  impartial.  "  The  Butterfly  will  live  more  by  the 
word  and  mouth  of  others  than  by  his  own  works  .  .  . 
because  neither  one  nor  all  of  them  are  great  enough  wholly 
to  contain  him."  Of  these  others  Mr.  Rutter  is  the  latest, 
but  by  no  means  the  least ;  though  the  comparison  between 
Whistler  and  Mr.  Sargeant  with  which  the  book  opens  is 
one  which  would  be  equally  distasteful  to  each  of  the  two 
great  painters  concerned. 

"  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Aout. 

This  is  a  good  number.  Mr.  Houssaye  concludes  his 
study  of  Napoleon's  campaign  against  Prussia,  and  gives 
full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Auerstaedt.  M.  Gabriel  Faure  contributes  some  charming 
sketches  of  the  country  north  of  Venice  from  Cortina  di 
Ampezzo  downwards.  He  notes  that  the  fact  of  the  natives 
speaking  Italian  must  by  no  means  be  taken  to  imply  that 
they  have  Italian  political  sympathies.  In  1866,  when 
Venetia  was  handed  over  to  Italy,  the  Val  d'Ampezzo 
remained  attached  to  Austria.  "  Their  Italian  descent  has 
not  lived  in  their  hearts  as  in  other  frontier  countries  where 
Austria  has  so  much  difficulty  in  smothering  Irredentist 
sentiments.  One  day  I  asked  my  guide  if  he  loved  the  Italy 
whose  language  he  spoke.  His  only  reply  was  to  make  the 
gesture  of  aiming  a  ri.'le.  Thes?  are  allies  who  practise  a 
strange  entente  cordiale !  "  M.  de  Wyzewa  has  a  delightful 
sk(  tch  ol  Georgio  Varari,  the  quatercentenary  of  whose  birth 
was  celebrated  pn  30  July. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  278. 
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NOW  READY. 

THE 

Leaning  Spire 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 

"I  have  read  these  stories  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
interest.  They  possess  fine 
literary  qualities  and  are  im- 
mensely far  removed  from  the 
present  average." 

LUCAS  MALET. 
ALSTON  RIVERS, 

Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  E.C., 

and  all  Booksellers,  ' 

net. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 

THE 

LORDS  QUESTION. 

By  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C. 

With  Extracts  from  Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Curzon,  and  others. 

A  64  Page  Pamphlet  Supplementary  to  the  "Saturday  " 
Handbook  for  Unionist  Speakers  (1909). 

The  Lords  Question  brings  the  history  of  the  Constitutional 
struggle  down  to  the  eve  of  the  last  General  Election. 

Half-price  3d.  ;  by  post  4d. 

The  "Saturday  Review,"  10  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C. 

Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By      PAT,"  Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  Kin^  Street,  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

'Saturday  "  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

"  Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments more  strongly  than  ordinary  Bridge  is 
unquestioned.  The  subtleties  of  the  game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  V  d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 


Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours, 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 


All  who  love  gossip  about  old-world  travel,  water- 
ways, gardens,    fashions,    and   sport   should  secure 
a  copy  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

3s.  6d.  net.    Originally  published  at  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  gift-book.  The  New  Edition  in  all 
except  the  cover  is  practically  identical  with  the  old, 
and  is  one-third  the  price. 


The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 


Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3  s.  106.  post  free. 
THE    WEST  STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  "IMPERIAL"  EDITION 


OF 


IJHE   GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY   beg   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the  j 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  protnacted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's  | 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEYEREL 
EVAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONI 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BE AUCH AMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

„  Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes, 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Yol.  1 
POEMS.    Yol.  2 

The  works  of  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.     However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex-  j 
tremely  low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE   ON    VERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.     The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their   beautiful   half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded    monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name  , 


Address 
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THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER 

I. — Introductory  :  Early  Experiments  in  Plantation  and 
Tapping. 

II. — Trees  That  Count — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  A  Tanta- 
lising Puzzle  —  Hevea  Rivals  —  Diseases  —  Machinery  — 
Inconsistencies — Remarkable  Growths— Hints  to  Planters. 

III.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis:  Tapping  Systems — Important  Dis- 

coveries. 

IV.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  Preparing  a  Clearing — Close  and 

Wide  Planting — The  Effect  of  Wind — Holing  and  Weeding 
— Manuring. 

V. — Trees  That  Count— Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Flourishing 
in  Alien  Lands— The  Manihot  at  Home — A  Tree  for  the 
Enterprising  Planter — Treating  the  Seed — Sowing — The 
Young  Tree — No  Interplanting — How  and  When  to  Tap. 

VI. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Tapping  Freaks — Propagation  in 
India,  East  Africa  and  Elsewhere — Experiments — The 
West  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  Ceylon — Peculiar  Habits  of 
the  Manihot — Propagation  and  Rate  of  Growth — Value  to 
the  Manufacturer. 

VII. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Sovereignty  of  Plantation  Rubber — 
Planting  and  Environment — Tapping  Methods. 

VIII.— Trees  That  Count— The  Ficus  :  The  Rubber  Tree  of 
the  East  —  Age  for  Tapping  —  Value  of  the  Latex  —  An 
Epiphyte — The  Seed-Growth — In  Plantations — Uncer- 
tainty of  Yield — Habits  in  Various  Lands. 

IX. — Trees  That  Count  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X. — Trees  That  Count — Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species — A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI. — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots  :  (a)  M. 
Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensis ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII. — Intertlanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 
Tapioca — Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII.  — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :    Guayule — 

Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo — Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis — Mangabeira. 

XIV.  — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands  :  Cost  of  Laying 

out  Estates — (1)  Hevea  Brasiliensis — (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii. 

XV. — Future  Frospects  :  Demand  for  Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production — Planting  Must  Continue. 

XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  :— "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says:— "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says : — "  Every  Rubber  investor 
should  possess  a  copy. " 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says: — "As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  • 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  Contains  : — 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ISOPRENE 
INTO  RUBBER. 

By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

LABOUR  IN  MALAYA. 

RUBBER  IN  THE  DUTCH  EAST 
INDIES. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST  : 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Grand  Central 
(Ceylon). 

REPORTS,  DIVIDENDS,  &c. 


When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst. 

"  X.V.Z."  has  so  far  contributed  estimates  for  the 
following  : — Merlimau,  Bukit  Sembawang,  Port 
Dickson-Lukut  ;  Perak,  Allagak,  Ledhury;  London 
Asiatic,  Singapore  Para  ;  Linggi,  Vallambrosa  ; 
Malacca  ;  The  Jugra  ;  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
and  Selaba  ;  Anglo-Java  ;  Chersonese  ;  Cicely  ; 
Damansara  ;  Eow  Seng  ;  Seaport  (Selangor)  ; 
Mount  Austin  ;  Grand  Central  (Ceylon). 

"X.Y.Z.'s"  estimates  have  subjected  rubber  possi- 
bilities to  the  most  drastic  test,  and  have  commanded 
interest  throughout  the  world.  Back  numbers  of  The 
Rubber  World  containing  these  estimates  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  We  offer  for  the  present  to  send  the 
series  of  fourteen,  which  have  so  far  appeared,  for  is.  6d., 
carriage  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  is.  8d.  abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


10  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


THE 


YSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


***  You  do  not  only  glance  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"  WORLDLY  "  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT :  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  PrcsHetors  of  the  "  Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street,  E.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  Gsneral  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
**  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

notice:. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  tL 

One  Year   182     ...       .„     I  10  4 

Half  Year   O  14    I    0152 

Quarter  Year        ...     071     ...       ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS, 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S 

"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.' — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times. 


LONDON 


AND 

ENVII 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


'Particularly  good."— Academy 

5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s.  100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH   WALES.  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6J. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

co  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  vs.  6rf. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 

Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter.  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawllsh,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Sellly  Isles,  St.  ves,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lynton,  Mlnehead,  Bldeford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrindod,  Breeon,  Ross,  Tlntern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Crieeleth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfeehan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tlnlog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each, 

Post  free  from  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  EVERSLEY  SERIES. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


The  Holy  Bible.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  M ack'ail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon 
Vol.'V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ecekiel— Malachi 
Vol.  VII.  Matthew-John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

*»*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.    Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

2  vols. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Aosten  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Calderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon  freely  trans- 
lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.    Edited  by  A.  W. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  |  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

8t.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.   Twelve  Years,  1833— 1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.   (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  Tht 
Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 
duction by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         |  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W.  Alois 

Wright.   2  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.   Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

There  is  to  be  an  anti-Home  Rule  demonstration  on 
Saturday,  23  September,  at  Belfast.  This,  of  course, 
is  by  way  of  counterblast  to  the  great  Liberal  campaign 
for  the  education  of  England  in  Home  Rule  ways.  This 
great  effort  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  and  the 
Nationalist  something  or  other  has  been  much  trum- 
peted by  men  evidently  innocent  of  the  irony  of 
their  position.  The  object  of  the  Parliament  Act  is 
to  get  Home  Rule  and  other  Bills  through  without  con- 
sulting the  people.  Then  why  this  prodigious  effort  to 
teach  the  people?  Then  we  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  by  Mr.  Churchill  and  other  Liberal  magnates 
that  the  people  have  already  voted  for  Home  Rule.  Then 
again,  why  all  this  hullabaloo  to  convert  them?  Of 
course  the  Government  know  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate do  not  want  Home  Rule  and  they  are  afraid  of 
the  rift  between  House  of  Commons  and  country  becom- 
ing apparent. 

There  is  much  significance  in  the  choice  of  speakers 
for  the  anti-Home  Rule  meeting  on  the  23rd.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  are  notoriously 
men  who  mean  business.  They  are  greatly  regarded  be- 
cause they  use  great  powers  of  speech  not  to  evade  action 
but  to  compel  it.  Speech  with  these  two  public  men 
is  always  to  an  end  ;  it  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  English 
Toryism  and  Irish  Unionism  mean  to  fight  Home  Rule 
gloves  off.  Accordingly  for  protagonists  we  have  men 
who  neither  temporise  nor  opportunise.  They  showed 
of  what  stuff  they  were  when  they  stood  out  with 
Lord  Halsbury  against  the  Parliament  Bill.  Before 
they  have  finished  with  them,  those  who  invented  the 
name  "  Die-hards  "  for  Lord  Halsbury 's  band  will 
grow  very  tired  of  the  jest  :  they  will  find  it  too  true 
to  be  funny. 


The  Government  being  well  through  the  strike — in 
the  opinion,  at  any  rate,  of  its  noisier  members — Mr. 
Lloyd  George  thinks  it  safe  to  be  again  himself.  He 
has  had  a  bad  fright ;  and  we  have  seen  him  soothing 
the  wicked  passions  of  the  people,  rebuking  Mr.  Hardie, 
preaching  moderation  and  compromise.  The  trouble 
past,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  Mr. 
George  returns  to  the  more  natural  style.  Character- 
istically he  speaks  at  the  founding  of  a  Baptist  chapel, 
sprinkling  his  address  with  scripture.  Ananias,  he 
reminds  us,  was  a  rich  man,  and  there  are  many  of  his 
type  to-day.  There  are  also  many  "  who  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin,  yet  have  a  superabundance  ". 

Does  anyone  suggest  that  this  kind  of  talk  sets  "  class 
against  class"?  Mr.  George  dismisses  the  charge 
amid  cheers  and  laughter  as  "  the  parrot-screech  of 
every  barren  scribbler  who  docs  not  possess  enough 
imagination  even  to  invent  a  new  phrase  of  invective  ". 
This  contempt  of  a  master  for  the  less  gifted  is  un- 
generous. In  the  same  breath  in  which  Mr.  George 
appeals  to  his  Christian  Baptists  to  "  search  out  the 
cause  "  of  the  recent  troubles,  he  says  :  "  We  have 
members  of  Christian  Churches,  men  who  are  well  off 
and  never  missed  a  delicacy,  yet  are  angry  when  an  effort 
is  made  by  any  class  of  the  population  to  ameliorate 
its  condition. "    This  is  fustian. 

Nothing  could  better  prove  the  emptiness  of  the 
extreme  Radical  talk  about  the  soldiers  than  the  meeting 
of  last  Saturday  in  Trafalgar  Square.  "  This  meeting 
of  London  citizens  "  was  scarce  a  thousand  strong — a 
few  fanatics,  and  a  few  idlers.  The  cry  against  the 
soldiers  is  more  unpopular  than  ever  since  the  strike. 
It  is  easy  to  move  indignation  on  their  behalf,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Birmingham,  where  they  were  disgracefully 
housed  and  provided  for.  To  move  people  against  them 
is  beyond  Mr.  Lansbury  and  Mr.  Tillett ;  for  people  will 
not  listen.  The  meeting  made  up  for  its  size  by  its 
vehemence.  Mr.  Lansbury  had  a  wonderful  argument 
of  the  simple  silly  sort  which  goes  down  so  well  at  these 
meetings.  "  All  the  property  that  had  been  destroyed 
was  not  worth  a  single  life  in  the  community."  This 
kind  of  argument  can  be  beautifully  stretched  to  meet 
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almost  anv  occasion.  Thus  we  may  say  that  human 
happiness'is  of  far  greater  value  than  all  the  property 
in  the  world,  implying  that  thieves  and  robbers  should 
on  no  account  be  corrected,  because  it  hurts  them. 

One  thing,  at  least,  is  in  favour  of  these  wilder  men  ; 
they  are  not  taken  in  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  by  any 
of  the  professional  democrats  of  the  Radical  party.  For 
plain  speaking  of  Mr.  George  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  Mr.  Tillett.  "  Had  citizens  been  killed  by  order 
of  the  Tories,  Lloyd  George  would  have  shed  tears  of 
blood,  and  said  prayers  in  Welsh.  .  .  .  Lloyd 
George  would  go  down  to  Wales  and  snivel,  whine,  and 
weep,  and  say  he  could  not  help  it."  It  seems  it  takes 
a  Socialist  to  know  a  Radical. 

The  jury  at  the  Llanelly  inquest  would  better  have 
been  content  with  a  simple  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 
The  rider  to  the  verdict  was  impertinent.  It  was 
shameful,  though  perhaps  it  was  necessary,  that  an 
officer  who  behaved  at  Llanelly  as  Major  Stuart  behaved, 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  himself  to  answer  ques- 
tions before  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  not  put  with  any 
too  much  civility.  Had  the  coroner  been  mpved  to 
attach  a  rider  to  the  verdict,  it  w  ould  better  have  passed. 
It  is  bad  enough  when  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
indulges  in  irrelevant  comment;  in  a  coroner's  jury 
it  is  intolerable.  One  does  not  go  to  one's  greengrocer 
for  opinions  on  a'mat'ter  of  public  policy.  The  jury  at 
Llanelly  was  not  only  impudent ;  their  rider,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  singularly  inept.  What  were  the  "  other 
means  than  the  order  to  fire  "  which  Major  Stuart  in 
their  opinion  should  have  adopted? 

The  Railway  Commission  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  from  the  men's  representatives.  Very  nasty 
things  have  been  said  about  the  Conciliation  Boards. 
There  has  been  delay  in  setting  them  up  and  more  delay 
in  bringing  grievances  before  them.  Their  terms  of 
reference,  restricted  as  they  are  to  wages  and  hours, 
are  too  narrow.  The  companies  manipulate  the  awards 
to  suit  their  convenience  and  the  men  cannot  protest 
for  fear  of  dismissal.  Apart  from  these  points,  the  wit- 
nesses agreed  in  deploring  the  exclusion  of  the  Unions. 
The  familiar  arguments  were  employed.  The  men  had 
not  the  leisure  to  get  up  their  case  ;  they  had  no  general 
knowledge  of  railway  practice  outside  their  own  com- 
panies ;  and  they  dared  not  put  their  points  too  vigor- 
ously. .  Further,  the  representatives  who  met  on  the 
Conciliation  Boards  were  the  very  men  who  had  failed 
to  agree  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  ;  and  finally 
the  Unions,  being  unable  to  handle  the  cases  which  they 
had  helped  to  get  up,  tended  to  lose  control  over  their 
own  followers.  Altogether  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  scheme 
has  been  in  the  wars.  The  men  dislike  it,  and  it  is  part 
of  their  case  that  the  companies  dislike  it.  It  seems  to 
have  served  no  purpose  beyond  taking  its  author  to  the 
Exchequer. 

What  alternative  scheme  is  possible?  In  spite  of  the 
unpleasant  experiences  of  the  past  three  years,  the  men 
still  proclaim  their  belief  in  conciliation.  Unfortunately 
the  witnesses  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  proper  mech- 
anism of  conciliation.  All  but  two  of  them  would  re- 
place the  present  system  of  sectional  and  central  boards 
for  each  company  by  a  single  general  board  per  com- 
pany, with  a  national  board  as  a  court  of  appeal.  But 
the  two  exceptions  are  important.  Mr.  Fox,  who  spoke 
for  the  engine-drivers,  believes  in  sectional  methods. 
He  would  have  disputes  settled  by  a  body  for  the  particu- 
lar purpose,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  grade 
of  men  concerned  with  their  Union  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  with  appeal  to  a  special  tri- 
bunal of  five.  Mr.  Lowth,  the  shopmen's  spokesman, 
proposed  a  simpler  scheme  on  similar  lines.  The  men's 
leaders  are  thus  unable  to  choose  between  the  old  idea 
of  collective  bargaining  between  representatives  of  the 
disputants  only,  and  the  new  idea  of  ultimate  settle- 
ment by  some  wider,  and,  if  need  be,  altogether  external 
authority. 


The  question  was  thus  raised,  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  the  men  will  abide  by  the  settlement.  The  point 
was  naturally  made  that  the  Unions  would  be  better 
able  to  enforce  respect  for  an  award  if  they  had  them- 
selves been  concerned  in  it.  All  the  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  Unions  should  not  grant  strike  pay  to  men  who 
came  out  against  terms  which  the  Unions  had  accepted. 
In  regard  to  intimidation,  however,  they  were  less  ex- 
plicit. But  suppose  that  the  Union  officials  could  not 
agree  to  the  terms  proposed,  were  their  men  then  to  be 
bound  by  an  arbitrator's  decision?  Was  the  matter 
even  to  go  to  arbitration  at  all?  Some  of  the  most 
logical  of  the  witnesses  boldly  answered  no.  If  the  men 
could  not  settle  a  dispute  themselves,  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  a  settlement  effected  over  their  heads,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  strike.  The  trouble  is 
that  a  strike  is  the  very  thing  which  the  public  cannot 
and  will  not  tolerate.  That  is  why  the  Commission  must 
devise  a  method  of  settlement  which  will  be  effective. 
Otherwise  anarchy  will  be  upon  "us. 

The  aftermath  of  strikes  always  brings  reinstatement 
troubles.  Reinstated  men  have  the  same  grievance  as 
armv  officers  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war.  They  are 
back  where  they  were,  but  their  juniors  have  got  ahead 
of  them.  This  point  has  caused  much  trouble  on  the 
Great  Eastern.  Among  the  strikers  were  certain  fire- 
men who  were  acting  as  drivers.  Other  firemen  who 
did  not  strike  were  promoted  to  take  their  place,  and 
the  strikers,  when  reinstated,  found  themselves  mere 
firemen  again,  and  not  acting  drivers.  The  company 
took  the  view  that  as  the  men  were  again  receiving 
their  former  wages  they  had  nothing  to  complain  about. 
The  men  held  that  as  they  had  lost  seniority,  they  were 
not  really  back  in  their  old  positions.  On  Wednesday 
night  things  looked  black,  and  there  was  talk  of  another 
strike.  But  the  Board  of  Trade  took  the  matter  up, 
and  in  the  end  the  Great  Eastern  agreed  to  adopt  the 
procedure  of  the  other  companies,  a  concession  accepted 
by  the  men.  The  Commission  can  thus  go  quietly  on 
with  its  work. 

Mr.  Churchill,  disowning  the  convict  shepherd,  has 
found  a  new  protege  :  this  time  a  lunatic.  We  cannot 
pretend  to  know  why  Mr.  Churchill  took  upon  himself 
to  permit  the  release  of  the  man  from  Banstead.  The 
man  was  imbecile  and  dangerous.  Apparently  he  was 
not  released  against  the  express  wishes  "and  clear 
warning  of  the  medical  superintendent,  but  what  did 
happen  it  is  hard  to  say.  Happily,  no  murder  was 
done  (the  lunatic  had  expressly  threatened  murder)  ;  and 
the  man  is,  apparently,  once  more  safe  in  Banstead — 
always  provided  that  Mr.  Churchill  will  leave  him 
there.  To  release  a  lunatic  on  a  "conditional  order 
that  he  would  not  molest  or  annoy  "  a  person  he  had 
actually  threatened  to  shoot  is  a  tall  order.  The  shep- 
herd was  a  joke  :  this  is  beyond  a  joke. 

Mr.  Harper  has,  at  last,  come  into  the  reward  of  his 
"  unconditional  "  resignation  of  last  April.  He  is  now 
Chief  Valuer  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.  When 
he  resigned  his  post  on  the  London  Count}'  Council,  he, 
of  course,  had  no  idea  that  the  Government  would  pro- 
vide for  him  in  this  way.  He  resigned  simply  because 
the  County  Council  snubbed  him,  and  snubbed  the 
Government  in  that  little  matter  of  the  Departmental 
Committee.  Voluntarily,  he  put  himself  out  of  work 
with  no  prospect  of  future  provision.  It  is  simply  a 
marvellous  stroke  of  luck  that  the  Government  should 
think  of  him  in  this  instance,  and  be  reminded  of  his 
heroic  "  unconditional  "  retirement.  In  brief,  though 
to  the  plain  man  it  looks  as  if  the  job  were  now  com- 
plete, there  has  really  been  no  job  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  succession  of  happy  accidents,  all  of  which,  by  the 
way,  we  were  wonderfully  able  to  predict  four  months 
ago. 

Naturally  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  correspon- 
dence about  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  South  Kensington. 
The  official  Conservative  organisation  for  the  borough 
is  excited  and  one  cannot  wonder.    Sir  Alfred  Cripps 
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has  been  put  up  to  protest  for  them.  The  Middle 
Classes  Defence  Society  has  been  trying  to  defend  itself 
and  its  existence  through  its  secretary.  This  rather 
ludicrous  body  might  be  It  It  out  ol  the  discussion  were 
it  not  the  occasion  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  appearance. 
Seriouslv,  it  would  be  more  than  unfortunate  if  Lord 
Robert  wasted  time  on  a  candidature  which  could 
not  succeed  any  more  than  Mr.  Jebb's  could  in  East 
Marvlcbone.  However,  we  have  no  doubt  the  whole 
business  will  be  happilv  resolved  by  Lord  Roberts 
getting  a  seat  elsewhere. 

\Ye  seem  to  be  once  again  in  the  grip  of  the  spy  scare. 
We  admit  it  is  not  all  scare,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
sufferers  rises  and  falls  with  the  international  unrest. 
Amateur  spies,  military  and  civilian,  always  try  at  such 
periods  to  earn  kudos  or  rewards  by  acquiring  some 
information.  We  confess  we  might  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  Herr  Schultz  very  seriously,  had  it  not  been 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  prepared  to  spend  money 
very  freely.  We  have,  therefore,  the  foundation  of 
fact  which  money  gives.  But  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  German,  astute  enough  to  be  an  accredited  spy 
(though  that  is  hardly  a  correct  term),  should  be  willing 
to  pay  anything  for  statements  like  the  following  :  — 
"  The  feelii;g  among  officers  of  the  English  Navy  is 
that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  war  over  the  Morocco 
question,  that  the  present  situation  is  caused  bv  news- 
papers, but  in  the  event  of  such  a  war.  which  is  to  be 
deprecated,  they  look  with  confidence  as  to  the  result  ". 

Any  gossip  at  a  Plymouth  Club  could  have  told  Schultz 
as  much  as  this.  Also  that  "  while  the  Navy  was 
always  prepared  for  war  no  special  action  was  taking- 
place  ".  One  witness  was  to  have  a  code  supplied  to 
him,  and  to  act  for  several  ports.  We  have  not  yet  had 
all  the  evidence,  and  the  proceedings  of  Schultz  cer- 
tainly seem  businesslike.  We  are  not  surprised,  how- 
ever, that  his  correspondents  on  the  other  side  seemed 
reluctant  to  "part  "  on  the  ground  of  the  meagreness 
of  the  information  received  for  ^50.  These  incidents, 
however,  are  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  and  there  has 
been  much  unnecessary  heat  brought  into  the  whole 
Morocco  business  principally,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  bv 
the  action  of  Germany  and  her  press.  We  cannot 
honestly  blame  either  our  own  statesmen  or  reputable 
papers  here. 

<  Jhe  Morocco  negotiations  must  be  approaching  a  de- 
cisive point.  M.  Jules  Cambon  returns  to  Berlin  with 
written  instructions  which  it  is  alleged  he  has  no  power 
to  exceed  in  any  event.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  in 
so  delicate  a  matter  the  French  newspapers  should  be 
so  fully  and  precisely  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
their  Government.  However,  French  opinion  is  com- 
mendably  calm,  and  certainly  in  this  country  there  is  no 
desire  in  any  party  for  trouble  abroad.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, without  any  doubt,  hate  to  support  France  if  she 
desires  it,  and  is  on  her  part  ready  to  make  reasonable 
compensation  to  Germany,  which  clearly  she  is — the 
alternative  is  too  menacing.  We,  on  our  side,  cannot 
allow  a  German  establishment  at  Agadir,  nor  can 
France  afford  to  have  her  influence  at  work  in  the  Sus 
district. 

No  doubt  it  is  the  consciousness  of  our  influence  in 
the  background  that  causes  the  attack  of  nerves  which 
seems  suddenly  to  have  assailed  certain  German  Anglo- 
phobic journals.  It  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  press  cam- 
paign being  waged  against  Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright.  It 
is  such  brutal  methods  of  controversy  which  cause  the 
greater  part  of  the  anti-German  rancour  in  other 
nations.  No  self-respecting  diplomacy  should  employ 
such  means  or  such  organs  as  that  which  originally  set 
this  trouble  going.  Sir  Fairfax  is  an  accomplished 
diplomat  and  a  worker  for  peace,  and  we  happen  to  know 
that  his  efforts  were  greatly  valued  in  the  very 
highest  quarters  at  Vienna  in  the  Bosnian  crisis. 
Perhaps  he  is  too  much  a  persona  grata  at  Vienna  to 
please  Berlin. 


Mr.  Asquilh  el  Rex  (  jus    but  docs  Rex  come  in  now? 
— have  an  unusual  amount  oi  Bishop-making  to  see  to. 

Oxford,  Salisbury,  Birmingham    vacanl  "  per  transla- 

tionem        and    shortly    Ripon.       For    Bishop  l!o\d- 

i  arpentjer,  the  doyen  of  the  English  episcopate,  has 

somewhat  tardily  learnt  the  difficult  virtue  ol  resigna- 
tion. Of  great  personal  amiability,  he  was  long  the 
caressed  and  petted  darling  of  Court  and  fashionable 
circles,  and  to  "  hear  Boyd-Carpenter  preach  "  was  as 
much  the  mode  as  going  to  a  polo  match.  Fluent  and 
mellifluous  to  an  astonishing  point  of  perfection,  he 
accomplished  the  tour  de  force  of  delivering  the  eight 
Hampton  Lectures  without  a  note  before  him.  He  is 
sometimes  compared  with  Bossuet,  Massillon  or  Bour- 
daloue.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in  those 
great  Court  preachers  than  in  the  English  orator,  of 
whose  sermons  hungry  souls  have  often  complained 
that  the  amount  of  Gospel  in  them  would  not  have  saved 
a  tom-tit.  He  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  Broad-Low  Church- 
man than  an  Evangelical.  Nor  does  his  retirement 
deprive  the  Bench  of  any  considerable  amount  of  learn- 
ing, though  certainly  it  loses  in  him  a  prelate  of  elegant 
accomplishments.  People  sometimes  marvelled  to 
think  of  Boyd-Carpenter  and  Wordsworth  as  episcopal 
colleagues. 

It  would  not  be  fair  either  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  new  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  regard  his  translation  as 
a  party  question.  Bishop  Gore  is  quite  the  most 
eminent  English  Bishop  left,  a  man  of  striking  character 
and  great  abilities.  There  is  much  more  of  the  Balliol 
man  and  of  the  aristocratic  Whig  in  him  than  probably 
he  thinks,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  him  as 
a  mere  "  Liberal  Bishop".  No  one  has  said  stronger 
or  more  wholesome  things  than  he  against  the  demo- 
cratic principle  or  the  Liberal  philosophy  generally.  It 
was  the  vogue  in  his  earlier  Oxford  days  for  earnest 
young  Churchmen  to  be  Socialistic  ;  but  does  not  Her- 
bert Spencer  define  Socialism  as  "  the  new  Toryism  "? 
At  any  rate  this  remarkable  prelate  has  sown  his  wild 
oats,  both  political  and  theological. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  him  in  the  eighties 
that  for  the  Principal  of  the  institution  which  bore 
Dr.  Pusey's  name  and  existed  to  preserve  his 
teaching  to  stretch  out  hands  towards  rationalism 
was  not  decent,  and  the  anguish  of  the  whole 
matter  hastened  Liddon's  death.  But  Bishop  Gore 
has  become  more  ■  and  more  alarmed  at  the 
revolutionary  lengths  to  which  Kenotic  theories  are 
carrying  the  new  school,  and  recently  demanded  a 
synodical  pronouncement  against  heresy.  It  has  been 
complained  that  he  is  always  thinking  his  beliefs  out 
and  thinking  aloud,  as  though  there  were  no  fixed 
deposit  of  faith.  But  at  least  he  is  much  too  honest  to 
stick  to  anything  he  has  taught  the  moment  he  has 
seen  reason  to  doubt  it.  Like  S.  Augustine,  he 
"  retractates  ". 

Bishop  Welldon  said  one  cr  two  good  things  about 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  his  address  on  Thursday. 
"  Cambridge  had  played  the  greater  part  in  the  thought 
and  Oxford  in  the  life  of  the  nation."  This  "  seems" 
to  us,  as  to  Bishop  Welldon,  as  just  as  felicitous.  And 
what  a  picture  is  this  !  "  No  feature  of  modern  life  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  more  pitiable  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  married  don  coming  into  his  college  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  evening,  with  his  carpet-bag  in  his  hand, 
to  fulfil  the  statutory  obligation  of  sleeping  within  the 
walls."  Marriage  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been 
twice  cursed.  It  has  destroyed  the  idea  of  a  college 
and  brought  into  being;  "society  "  that  is  terrible  to 
think  of.  The  Parks  ;  Trumpington  Street ;  Banbury 
Road  ;  Chesterton  Road  ;  O  !  Dons  have  their  niche  ; 
but  dons'  wives  and  daughters?  The  niche  is  too  small 
for  them. 

In  175  years,  says  Sir  William  Ramsay,  there  will 
be  no  more  coal  in  Britain.  And  let  us  not  believe  too 
easily  in  the  romances  of  science.  How  often  does  one 
hear  it  said  :  when  the  coal  is  all*  used  up,  science  will 
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find  some  other  way  to  warm  and  light  us,  and  drive  our 
engines.  The  common  man  hears  vaguely  of  radium 
and  its  stored-up  energy  ;  and  anyhow  faith  in  the 
scientists  is  the  most  comfortable  way  out.  Sir  William 
Ramsay's  address  to  the  British  Association  would 
shatter  this  easy  confidence.  So  far  as  science  sees  at 
present,  there  is  nothing  to  replace  our  coal.  Survey- 
ing the  whole  field,  the  best  advice  a  scientist  can  give 
us  is  to  take  stock  and  put  an  end  to  waste.  If  only  the 
energy  in  one  ton  of  radium  could  be  got  to  spend  itself 
in  thirty  years  !  Science  would  then  have  solved  the 
problem.  But  at  present  science  does  not  see  its  way 
to  get  the  ton,  or  extract  the  energy;  and  perhaps  it 
never  may. 

Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  contempt  of  the  British  theatre 
is  very  natural.  So,  too,  is  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  who  finds  Mr.  Craig's  declaration,  in  the 
Yirgilian  sense,  impious.  Mr.  Grundy  probably  realises 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  go.  Meantime,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier  sympathetically  remembers  Sir  Hubert 
Herkomer's  "market-place  full  of  real  cobble  stones 
a  real  fire  that  smoked,  and  a  moon  that  really 
rose  and  set  ".  Could  even  Mr.  David  Belasco  do  better 
than  this? 

Mr.  Craig's  suggestion  is  sensible,  but  not  very 
startling.  It  is,  he  thinks,  discreditable  that  "  we  still 
have  witches  suspended  by  wires,  and  actors  who  do  not 
know  how  to  speak  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  ".  What, 
indeed,  is  the  use  of  a  national  or  repertory  theatre,  if 
we  have  nothing  to  put  into  it?  Mr.  Craig  wants  a 
synthesis  of  the  crafts  which  go  to  the  production  of  a 
play.  The  wigmakers  are  to  work  in  artistic  sympathy 
with  stage-managers  and  scene-painters.  We  are  to 
have  a  school  for  the  study  of  all  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
the  theatre.  This  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes; 
only  it  fails  to  cover  the  really  naked  place.  Where  is 
the  drama  ? 

There  seem  to  be  almost  as  many  clues  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Monna  Lisa  as  there  were  some  vears  ago 
to  the  whereabouts  of  that  other  fascinating  lady, 
Madame  Humbert,  whose  smile  conquered  Paris,  and 
whose  disappearance  caused  so  much  heart-burning  in 
French  official  circles.  Except,  we  suppose,  that  the 
thief  is  a  lunatic,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  can  have 
stolen  it  with  any  intention  of  selling  it.  This  disposes 
of  all  clues  in  which  art  dealers,  American  or  otherwise, 
are  mixed  up,  and  though  the  picture  may  be  held  for 
ransom,  as  was  Gainsborough's  "  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire '',  its  return  on  the  principle  of  no  questions  being 
asked  is  a  far  more  difficult  matter  when  a  Government 
is  concerned  than  a  private  owner.  A  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  theft  of  Leonardo's  masterpiece  is 
an  act  of  political  vengeance. 

I  his  "  clue  "  is  perhaps  not  so  slender  as  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such 
reprisals  may  become  common  not  onlv  in  France 
but  elsewhere,  in  proportion  as  anarchy  progresses.' 
No  doubt  the  French  detective  police  is  ""one  of 
the  best  informed  and  most  skilfullv  organised  in  the 
world,  but  it  was  strange  how  long' Madame  Humbert 
managed  to  elude  their  pursuit,  and  if  thev  are  as  slow 
over  the  recovery  of  "  La  Jocondc  ",  we  shall  be  re- 
minded of  what  Balzac  said  of  the  typical  German 
savant,  that  "he  would  walk  a  hundred  leagues  in  his 
gaiters  look.ng  for  a  truth  which  all  the  time  is  smiling 
at  him,  seated  at  the  edge  of  the  well,  under  the  jasmin 
111  the  garden  ". 

County  cricket,  which  now  means  nothing  but  the 
championship,  has  been  relieved  this  year  by  a  dark 
horse  or  outsider,  or  whatever  the  right  word  is,  coming 
out  top.  Warwickshire  will  have  the  sincere  congratula- 
tions of  every  lover  of  cricket  and  of  thousands  who 
detest  championship  cricket.  Mingled,  one  admits,  with 
the  pleasure  at  Warwickshire's  success  is  relief  that 
"  centuries  "  and  "  tasks  "  and  "  collapses  "  will  soon 
cease  to  trouble. 


THE  HOLIDAY  TASK. 

CAN  you  not  leave  politics  alone?  We  are  all 
sick  of  politics.  Give  us  a  little  rest."  These 
sentiments  are  natural  enough,  and  they  would  gene- 
rally be  commendable  :  and  we  can  imagine  no  one  and 
nothing  more  pleased  to  act  on  them  than  ourselves  in 
ordinary  holiday  time.  The  shutting-down  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  almost  as  grateful  to  us  as  is  the  shut- 
ting-down of  the  West-End  theatres  to  those  who  like 
good  drama,  or  of  Covent  Garden  to  those  who  love 
music.  But  there  are  times  when  there  is  no  holiday 
time;  when  work  must  be  done,  Sunday  and  Monday, 
holiday  and  working  day  alike.  If  this  is  holiday  time, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Unionist  party  has  no  right  to 
use  its  holiday  otherwise  than  as  a  certain  very  active 
people  used  theirs,  according  at  least  to  their  slower 
opponents,  who  complained  bitterly  of  them  that  they 
worked  unceasingly,  and  it  ever  they  had  a  holiday  took 
it  as  an  occasion  for  doing  something  special,  some 
extra  work,  for  their  country.  Unionists  cannot  afford 
to  rest  any  more  than  the  Athenians  :  we  have  not 
earned  a  rest.  If  there  is  a  lull  in  the  actual  fighting, 
we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  think.  The  last 
thing  we  are  entitled  to  do  is  to  put  politics  out  of  our 
thoughts  ;  think  about  them  is  just  what  too  few  who 
call  themselves  Unionists  have  done.  They  have  not 
observed  the  situation  :  they  have  not  taken  in  the  facts. 
Happily  a  certain  number  of  the  party  have  been  moved 
bv  disaster  to  look  into  things  for  themselves.  They  see 
that  we  have  lost  (for  the  time]  :  that  we  have  been 
given  away  :  that  there  must  be  a  new  start  or  the 
England  they  love  and  the  England  they  believe  in  will 
be  gone  past  recovery. 

Most  sessions  have  left  things  very  much  as  they 
were  before.    The  party  in  power  has  generally  done 
something  the  other  party  did  not  like  :  but  the  party 
out  of  power  never  felt  that  the  very  existence  of  all 
the  things  they  cared  most  for  was  in  jeopardy.  They 
might  picturesquely  describe  this  Act  or  that  of  the 
Government  as  blue  ruin  to  the  country  ;  but  neither 
speaker  nor  hearer  thought  of  taking  this  literally.  The 
fundamentals  were  not  touched.     But  how  is  it  now? 
The  Crown  has  been  compromised  ;  the  King  coerced  ; 
one  House  of  Parliament  put  out  of  action,  thus  upset- 
ting the  whole  balance  and  theory  of  the  Constitution  ; 
the  other  House  has  in  form  been  made  all-powerful,  and 
its  members,  rich  and  poor  alike,  have  voted  themselves 
salaries  (or  rather  Liberal  and  Labour  members  have, 
who  lacked  courage  to  exclude  the  Unionists)  ;  and  this 
House   is   really   under  the   absolute  control  of  the 
Government,  which  is  thus  left  without  any  control  at 
ail.     King,  Lords,  Commons  and  people  are  all  reduced 
to    insignificance    during    at    any    rate    the    life  of 
this  Parliament.       It  is  quite  possible  to  extend  this 
life,    in    spite  of   the   paper   precaution    put    in  the 
Parliament   Act.     So    long    as   we    have  unqualified 
upremacy    of    Parliament    no    Act    can    be  finai. 
Parliament  can  always  change  itself.     So  now  we  have 
an  uncontrollable  Government  with  an  open   field  for 
mischief.      Everything  Unionists  have  fought  against 
for  the   last   twenty   years  has  every  chance,  almost 
certainty,  of  happening.      That  nothing  we   want  to 
happen  can  happen  at  present  need  not  affect  us  much. 
It  is  not  often  an  Opposition  gets  a  Government  to 
advance  its  plans  ;  though  it  has  happened  that  a  Govern- 
ment has  got  an  Opposition  to  help  it  at  the  critical 
moment  to  pass  its  leading  Bill.     But  these  things  are 
not  common  ;  they  have  not  been  common  even  latch  . 
Destructively,  things  could  hardly  be   worse  Irom  a 
Unionist  point  of  view.     The  position  is  different,  we 
will  not  say  toto  coelo,  we  would  rather  say  by  the  whole 
extent  of  the  under-world,  from  what  it  has  been  after 
any  other  session.    Most  of  the  things  that  we  regard 
as  politically  healthy  for  the  country  are  going,  and 
will  go  unless  we  turn  our  losses  into  lessons.  Are 
we  not  right  then  in  saying  that  Unionists  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  holiday  or  respite  from  politics?    I!  we  are 
told  that  they  will  crack  under  the  strain,  we  are  not  at 
a'l  afraid  of  that.     That  would  be  a  phenomenon  we 
should  examine  very  curiously.     And  we  regard  the 
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notion  thai  they  would  work  ..11  the  harder  and  more 
1 1  eshly  for  taking  time  off  now  nun  h  as  we  do  the  idea  ol 
their  fighting  tin-  better  on  another  da\  for  running  away 
on  the  first.  When  the  Unionist  leaders  haw-  foughl 
themselves  to  a  Stand-Still,  till  they  arc  dead-heat,  not 
by  the  enemy  but  by  fatigue,  when  the  Unionist  well-to- 
do  elector  has  once  got  really  tired  with  political  work, 
we  shall  he  willing  to  consider  the  need  of  a  holiday 
for  the  party.  The  only  thing  heedful  now  is  the  holiday 
task. 

The  great  mistake  has  been  the  easy-going  assump- 
tion that  everything  in  politics  was  going  on  as  before  ; 
that  the  political  contest  was  carried  on  by  the  same 
methods  and  under  the  same  rules  as  of  old.  The 
old  easy  balance  between  parties,  the  give  and  take, 
left  room  lor  mutual  courtesies  and  considerations,  and, 
if  you  like,  triflings.  Politics  really  have  been  a  game 
until  now;  neither  side  would  do  things  to  get  its 
end  w  hich  w  ere  against  the  rules.  Every  player  would 
win  his  game,  but  not  at  all  costs  ;  he  does  not  w  ant 
to  hurt  his  opponent.  If  he  does,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
game.  Just  what  the  present  Government  has  done; 
it  has  gone  in  to  win  at  any  cost ;  it  has  changed  sport 
into  war,  so  all  has  become  fair.  The  Unionist 
leaders  have  failed  to  perceive  this,  and  been  accord- 
ingly left.  They  have  been  using  foils,  not  per- 
ceiving that  Ministers  had  dropped  the  foils  and  taken 
up  sharp  weapons  instead.  We  are  not  disputing  that 
the  Government  have  been  unsportsmanlike,  sharpers 
if  you  will,  but  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  insist  on  it. 
Whether  it  is  their  shame  or  not,  it  has  been  our  loss. 
We  must  fight  the  Government  not  with  their  own 
weapons — there  is  a  limit — but  we  must  fight  them — 
that  is  the  first  thing — and  we  must  fight  in  the  know- 
ledge and  realisation  that  the}'  regard  anything  as  fair 
that  will  help  them  to  win.  Shortly,  gloves  off,  not 
gloves  on. 

It  is  bad  to  be  out-witted,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  not  to 
be  in  earnest,  and  the  spirit  of  a  combatant  force,  which 
is  mainly  made  by  its  leaders,  counts  for  more  in  winning 
or  losing  than  cleverness.  W'e  are  the  last  to  think 
that  a  defeated  force  has  therefore  a  right  to  blame  or 
reject  its  general ;  he  may  have  led  supremely,  and  yet 
have  lost.  Neither  should  we  say  that  his  being  out- 
witted by  the  enemy,  if  he  showed  all  the  moral  quali- 
ties required,  would  justify  a  demand  for  his  removal. 
Certainly  not.  But  if  he  has  been  lacking  in  the  moral 
qualities,  then  he  must  be  held  to  blame  ;  he  is  at  least 
on  his  trial.  This  is  the  seriousness  of  the  cave-in  to 
the  Government  in  the  Lords.  It  was  a  moral  collapse. 
We  hold  it  was  also  a  bad  calculation,  but  that  is  a 
small  thing  compared  with  the  other.  Can  the  rank  and 
file  be  expected  to  believe  that  men  are  in  earnest  who 
act,  or  fail  to  act,  in  that  way?  Any  way,  multitudes  of 
them  do  not.  That  kind  of  spirit  will  never  win.  There 
is  danger  of  the  same  spirit,  futile  cleverness  which 
is  really  feebleness,  weakening  the  defence  against 
Home  Rule.  This  is  the  way  it  is  put.  Many  would- 
be  Home  Rulers  would  vote  Unionist  if  we  gave  way 
a  good  deal  on  Home  Rule.  The  anti-Home  Rule  spirit 
in  England  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was  because  the 
new  generation  has  no  Maamtrasna  in  mind.  Let  us 
give  them  a  kind  of  Home  Rule  and  get  their  votes. 
The  question  of  the  merits  of  Home  Rule  is,  of  course, 
not  considered.  Put  that  aside.  We  object  to  this 
attitude  as  a  fighting  force.  It  is  always,  how  much 
can  we  give  away?  The  Government  considers  only, 
what  can  we  get,  what  can  we  take?  the  Opposition 
considers,  what  can  we  give  away?  Nobody — quite 
rightly— supposes  that  we  give  way  out  of  anv  gene- 
rosity ;  it  is  put  down  solely  to  weakness.  This  pro- 
duces contempt  for  us  in  the  enemy,  and  disgust  and 
then  indifference,  ending  in  slackness,  in  our  own 
people.  We  will  venture  on  a  lesson  from  history. 
If  Harold,  in  answer  to  Hardrada,  had  begun  to  consider 
how  much  land  he  could  safely  give  instead  of  the 
famous  "  six  feet  and  a  little  more,  seeing  he  is  a  giant  " 
he  would  not  have  won  Stamford  Brig ;  but  he  would 
have  lost  Hastings  none  the  less,  and  would  have  lost 
his  great  name  too,  which  he  kept  in  spite  of  defeat. 


It  is  the  work  oi  the  "  Forwards"  or  tialsbury  group 
(the  name  does  nui  matter)  10  keep  this  spirit  alive 
till  it  is  thi'  ruling  spirit  ol  the  party. 


LABOUR  AND  ITS  CLAIMS. 

THE  recent  strike  from  every  point  ol  view  has  led 
to  so  much  exaggerated  talk  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  a  true  perspective  ol  the  present  labour 
situation.  Labour  extremists  shriek  themselves  hoarse 
at  the  sight  of  a  soldier,  while  citizens  ol  routine  mind 
and  regular  returns  consign  all  strikers  to  perdition, 
w  ith  adjectives,  or  none  according  to  I  heir  moral 
upbringing.  In  the  old  simple  way  a  mean  must  be 
taken  between  the  two  extremes.  Let  us  forget  for 
the  moment  the  strike,  and  if  possible  journey  into 
one  of  those  dull  streets  where  the  plain  poor  man  lives  : 
not  the  prosperous  boilermaker,  the  sporting  collier,  or 
the  well-fed  artisan,  hut  the  simple  ordinary  labourer 
who  is  trying  to  support  himself,  wife,  and  family  lor  ;i 
week  on  a  sovereign  or  something  less.  "  He  is  not 
worth  more  "  is  the  sneering  answer  one  so  frequently 
hears  ;  it  may  be  so  ;  but  modern  industrial  conditions 
have  brought  him  into  being  and  somehow  have  to 
provide  for  him  and  his.  It  is  most  difficult  for  the 
ordinarv  man  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  in 
daily  physical  want,  the  year  round  always  to  be 
hungry,  in  the  winter  never  to  be  warm  :  yet  that  is 
the  lot  of  many  thousands  in  this  country.  And  this 
because  the  wages  of  the  poorest  are  miserably  insuffi- 
cient to  support  a  family.  The  least  suggestion  of  a 
minimum  wage  is  met  by  the  orthodox  economist  with 
a  shudder  of  horror,  and  he  refers  you  with  contempt 
to  the  failure  of  "  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ".  Whatever  the  economist  may  have  to  say, 
there  are  existent  certain  very  startling  conditions  in 
the  life  of  to-day  which  if  not  speedily  dealt  with  may 
lead  to  an  overturn  of  our  present  social  system. 
Thousands  of  men  are  trying,  honestly  trying,  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  on  a  wage  which 
buys  less  than  the  State  considers  the  necessary 
minimum  for  paupers  and  criminals.  Endless  reams  of 
paper  are  spoilt  by  the  pens  of  people  who  say  that 
the  commodities  of  life  are  comparatively  no  dearer 
to-day  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  is  relatively  greater  than  ever.  The 
true  answer  is  to  be  found  among  the  people  them- 
selves, and  they  will  tell  you  one  and  all  that  house 
rent  has  doubled,  clothes  are  dearer,  and  food  costs 
more.  Yet  the  wages  of  the  poorer-paid  have  remained 
practically  stationary.  No  wonder  that  among  this 
class  a  cunning  agitator  finds  material  to  his  hand  for 
the  fomenting  of  every  labour  trouble.  "  You  ",  he 
says,  "can  have  nothing  to  lose";  "you  may  gain 
much  ".  This  then  is  the  seething  mass  ever  ready 
to  boil  over  when  the  labour  temperature  rises.  Un- 
skilled and  unheard,  misled  and  fooled  over  and  over 
again,  yet  their  hopeless  misery  allows  them  to  become 
the  tool  of  the  agitator.  Let  us  look  the  situation 
square  in  the  face.  The  wages  these  people  get  are 
insufficient  to  support  them.  The  margin  is  made  up 
of  rates  and  charity,  to  the  degradation  of  those 
assisted.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  a  living  wage? 
Even  from  the  material  point  of  view,  the  saving 
in  rates  would  be  considerable.  Coupled  with  a  revised 
Poor-law  system,  stringent  rules  as  to  health,  drastic 
treatment  of  confirmed  criminals  and  loafers,  and 
efficient  insurance  a  minimum  wage  would  do 
much  to  relieve  the  present  tension  in  the  labour 
world.  The  immediate  effect  of  raising  wages  must 
be  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  increased  charges  are  laid  on  the  community 
generally,  but  with  the  change  labour  disaffection  is 
largely  removed.  This  the  agitator  clearly  sees,  for 
while  using  the  plea  of  poor  pay  to  make  the  men 
strike,  he  declares  that  he  will  be  no  party  to  increased 
railway  rates  to  enable  the  companies  to  pay  higher 
wages.  Your  true  agitator  lives  on  labour  unrest.  He 
does  not  wish  for  a  settlement,  as  anything  of  the  kind 
banishes  his  chances  to  a  further  future  than  ever. 
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Let  the  situation  be  applied  to  the  present  state  of 
politics.  Much  against  their  will  the  Government  have 
been  obliged  to  castigate  severely  the  Labour  section 
in  Parliament.  The  Labour  men  are  now  rubbing  their 
eyes  in  pained  surprise.  Hitherto  to  get  their  way,  a 
few  threats  have  been  sufficient.  True  the  strike  has 
frightened  and  bewildered  them  ;  for  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  extremists  in  spite  of  their  advice  :  but 
the  strikers  are  electors,  and  so  the  Labour  members 
followed  their  Socialist  drivers.  The  Government 
have  for  so  long  successfully  run  with  the  hare  and 
hunted  with  the  hounds  that  they  hoped  to  scrape 
through  to  the  end.  Unfortunately  for  them,  Govern- 
ments have  to  keep  order.  But  they  realised  the 
unpopularity  that  would  follow,  and  an  amused  official 
world  has  observed  with  interest  Cabinet  Ministers 
tumbling  over  one  another  to  become  arbitrators  and 
conciliators — with  proper  paragraphs  in  the  papers. 
Surely  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
Unionist  party  to  tear  this  mask  of  humbug  from  the 
face  of  the  Government.  The  mass  of  the  people  want 
simply  to  lead  a  peaceful,  orderly  life  with  the  means 
to  live  decently  and  in  a  little  comfort.  We  feel  sure 
this  is  possible  if  social  problems  be  properly  handled. 
The  Government  are  too  deeply  committed  to  wild 
schemes  of  Constitution-breaking  to  give  much  thought 
to  real  social  progress,  but  the  chance  is,  and  the 
desire  ought  to  be,  with  the  Unionist  party  to  initiate 
a  thorough  scheme  of  practical  social  reform. 

ft  must  not  be  a  mere  playing  with  the  subject,  verbal 
quibblings  and  empty  resolutions,  but  an  inquiry  deep 
down  into  facts  aided  by  that  close  sympathy  which 
only  personal  contact  can  engender.  The  Unionist 
social  reform  committee,  we  know,  is  doing  good  work  ; 
we  look  for  much  from  it.  The  party  in  general  has 
been  allowed  to  drift  away  from  its  real  supporters — 
the  sober,  decent,  family  working  men  who  care  for 
their  country,  mind  their  business,  and  do  their  best 
at  their  job.  How  many  Parliamentary  candidates 
really  get  past  their  committees  to  these  men?  These, 
the  plain  quiet  men  of  the  country,  are  really  the  basis 
of  our  present  social  system  :  if  their  support  goes,  the 
system  goes  with  it  and  anarchy  follows.  Things  are 
not  right  in  their  life  ;  and  can  be  remedied.  The  only 
question  sensible  people  have  to  ask  themselves  is  : 
How  can  these  difficulties  be  remedied?  Abuse  is  no 
alternative. 


THE  SIGNAL  FOR  GERMAN  NAVAL  ADVANCE. 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
probability  of  an  increase  in  the  German  naval 
programme,  and  to  the  difficulty  we  should  have 
in  meeting  it  adequately  owing  to  the  congestion  of 
building  which  is  already  producing  delays  in  this  coun- 
try. The  portents  were  much  the  same  as  in  1900, 
1906,  and  1908.  Not  the  least  important  of  them  were 
the  official  denials  of  any  contemplated  increase,  for 
these  also  were  features  which  immediately  preceded 
the  earlier  expansions  side  by  side  with  the  Government 
inspiration  of  the  German  Navy  League's  crusades.  In 
every  case  British  policy  was  made  a  pretext,  and  the 
exact  course  of  action  was  forecasted  in  the  representa- 
tive Socialist  journal  "  Vorwarts  ",  which  has  so  often 
given  away  the  proceedings  of  the  Kaiser's  Govern- 
ment. Only  one  thing  was  lacking  to  complete  the 
chain  of  evidence  as  to  what  is  to  happen  in  191 2,  and 
that  was  the  usual  speech  of  the  Kaiser  with  its  direct 
hint  to  the  big  navy  party  to  go  ahead.  It  is  now 
several  months  since  the  "  Vorwarts  "  announced 
that  the  plans  were  all  ready  for  the  fresh 
German  increase  in  191 2,  but  that  their  publication 
would  be  delayed  until  after  the  General  Election.  This 
determination  on  the  part  of  Germany  had  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  forecast  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
(icorge'that  in  191 2  the  British  Navy  Estimates  would 
be  decreased  just  as  our  reductions  in  the  past  were 
met  by  German  increases.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
in  view  of  the  growth  of  socialism,  not  only  to  persuade 
the  German  electorate  that  England  was  decadent  and 
unwilling  to   face  the  obligations   necessary  for  her 


defence,  but  also  to  create  a  situation  which  would 
compel  the  attention  of  the  German  people  to  turn  to 
external  affairs.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  creation 
of  the  Morocco  situation  with  its  long-drawn-out  nego- 
tiations of  over  two  months,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
annoyance  of  the  German  press  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
subsequent  speech  declaring  that  Great  Britain  would 
insist  on  her  interests  being  considered.  A  pro- 
vocative campaign  has  been  entered  upon  which  has 
for  its  single  object  the  expansion  of  the  navies  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  so  our  ambassador  to  Vienna  is 
dragged  into  press  attacks  because  Austria  must  be 
brought  into  line  and  fresh  international  incidents 
created  in  case  the  changes  can  no  longer  be  rung 
on  Morocco.  It  is  necessary  to  clear  up  the  real  issue. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  only 
ultimate  answer  to  Germany  can  be  the  proclamation 
of  our  intention  to  lay  down  two  ships  for  every  one  she 
lays  down.  Then  the  uselessness  of  borrowing 
immense  sums  in  preparation  for  events  in  the  winter 
of  191 4-1 5  will  be  brought  home  to  the  German  people. 
Let  the  English  people  remember  their  past.  Let  them 
remember  the  resolution  with  which  their  forefathers  in 
a  population  of  eighteen  millions  withstood  Napoleon  at 
the  head  of  a  population  of  sixty  millions.  Let  them 
remember  the  day  when  a  few  thousand  sailors  by  an 
inflexible  blockade  wore  down  even  Napoleon  so  that  he 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Boulogne  and  turned  aside  to 
other  plans  of  a  purely  military  character.  We  have 
greater  resources  in  the  British  Empire  than  has  the 
German  Empire.  Have  we  not  enough  resolution  to  do 
as  well  as  Germany?  If  with  her  vast  army  she  can 
build  a  big  navy,  cannot  we  show  Germany  that  it  is  idle 
for  her  to  compete  with  us  at  sea? 

At  present  over  half  the  German  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme and  all  the  bricks  and  mortar  expansion  of 
dockyards  and  canals  is  being  paid  for  by  borrowed 
money,  and  the  professors  are  energetically  teaching 
the  people  that  this  money  is  a  magnificent  investment 
which  will  reap  a  harvest  in  the  future  out  of  the  deca- 
dent British  Empire.  Let  Mr.  Lloyd'George  follow  up 
his  imperialist  reclame  and  proclaim  two  British  keels 
to  every  German  one.  The  people  of  this  country  will 
support  him.  An  element  will  be  introduced  into  the 
German  General  Election  on  which  neither  the  Kaiser 
nor  his  Government  has  calculated.  Now  is  the  time 
to  proclaim  our  intentions. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  situation  may  so  alter 
to  our  disadvantage  that  the  only  alternative  will  be 
to  declare  war  now  when  Germany  is  not  ready,  while 
it  requires  yet  two  years  before  the  Kiel  Ship  Canal 
can  possibly  be  completed.  We  must  not  drift.  We 
must  choose.  If  we  adopt  the  policy  of  two  to  one 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  Germany  in  hand  until,  say 
five  years  hence,  Russia  has  recreated  a  Baltic  fleet. 
Then  Germany  will  cease  to  be  able  to  concentrate  en- 
tirely on  the  North  Sea  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  will  be  once  more  re-established.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  owing  to  the  congestion  of  building  in  this 
country  it  is  now  a  physical  impossibility  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  laying  down  two  ships  to  Germany's  one  by 
normal  economical  methods  if  there  is  a  fresh  expansion 
of  the  German  Navy  programme,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Kaiser's  advisers  are  relying  on  this. 
But  this  is  a  war  issue,  and  normal  economical  methods 
cannot  enter  into  our  calculations  :  the  situation  is 
altogether  abnormal.  We  must  borrow  as  Germany 
has  borrowed,  and  our  resources  in  plant  for  the  equip- 
ment of  warships  must  be  expanded  by  making  it  worth 
the  while  of  the  great  firms  to  help  us.  We  pointed  out 
in  the  past  that  the  so-called  economies  would  inevitably 
result  in  this  extravagance.  But  if  we  are  afraid  of 
spending  now,  we  shall  commit  a  far  worse  extravagance 
still. 


A  SOBERING  MESSAGE. 

SIR  WILLIAM  RAMSAY'S  address  at  the  British 
Association  was  a  model  of  the  scientific  disserta- 
tion which  attracts  the  educated  public.  With  Sir 
William  Ramsay  we  are  not  dupes  of  pseudo-science  and 
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gusli.  Hr  can  talk  to  us  of  radium,  without  mixing  it 
up  with  the  immortality  ot  the  soul,  or  suggesting  that 
it  furnishes  material  lor  a  re-construction  of  morality. 
This  lias  not  al\va\s  been  so  with  British  Association 
addresses  ;  and  We  learned  to  distrust  them.  WV  expert 
sciencei  however,  to  give  us  vistas  ;  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  future,  though  it  should  only  be  terrestrial.  Sir 
William  caters  lor  this  natural  curiosit}  ;  and  if  the 
vision  is  not  splendid,  nor  exciting,  with  a  prospect  of 
progress  in  a  series  of  continuous  triumphs  of  science, 
we  must  take  our  disappointment  in  the  scientific  spirit. 

Radium  still  remains  the  latest  wonder  of  physical 
science,  and  has  not  yet  lost  its  curious  interest  lor  the 
public  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  of  nature.  Sir  William  had 
nothing  more  of  the  popularly  marvellous  order  to  say 
about  it  than  newspaper  readers  already  know.  Nor 
had  he  any  discovery  to  announce  unexpected  by  the 
physicist.  Madame  Curie  and  other  investigators  have 
solved  its  nature  so  far  as  to.  have  settled  the  original 
scientific  puzzle  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  classed 
as  an  element.  The  controversy  closes  with  the  deter- 
mination that  it  is.  The  history  of  this  conclusion  from 
the  study  of  radium  and  its  other  radio-active  con- 
geners is  the  only  technical  part  of  Sir  W.  Ramsay's 
address.  All  we  need  say  of  it  is  that  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  an  element  because  it  conforms  to  a 
chemical  law  by  which  elements  range  themselves  on 
an  atomic  scale.  Chemists  will  prophesy  for  you  an  un- 
discovered element,  as  an  astronomer  will  calculate  an 
eclipse,  or  as  Adams  and  Leverrier  anticipated  Neptune. 
But  the  real  wonder  of  radium  is  that  it  presents  the 
phenomenon  of  energy  in  a  hitherto  unfamiliar  aspect. 
Instead  of  being  stable,  as  we  used  to  be  taught  the 
elements  were — once  twenty-six  less  than  now — 
radium  was  found  to  disintegrate  or  change  into  one 
or  other  of  'the  elements.  In  this  process  of  disintegra- 
tion it  manifests  enormous  energy.  Sir  William  gives 
an  example  in  mechanical  terms.  If  it  could  be  hurried 
up  from  its  present  rate,  the  energy  evolved  during 
thirty  years  from  a  ton  of  it  w:ould  propel/or  this  period 
a  ship  of  15,000  tons,  with  engines  of  15,000  horse- 
power, at  the  rate  of  15  knots  an  hour.  To  do  this  with 
coal  would  take  a  million  and  a-half  tons. 

The  suggestion  is  not  that  in  radium  there  is  an 
enormous  force  that  can  be  utilised  for  the  world's  work 
and,  amongst  other  things,  make  the  exhaustion  of  our 
coal  supplies  an  indifferent  contingency.  A  ton  of 
radium  is  an  inconceivable  quantity  ;  and  its  extraction 
only  'deals  with  almost  infinitesimals  ;  its  production 
could  never  be  more  than  half  an  ounce  a  year.  The 
conception  which  this  breaking  up  of  radium  and  of 
quickening  this  process  leads  up  to  is  this  :  the  libera- 
tion by  chemical  or  physical  methods  of  the  energy  of 
the  other  elements  hitherto  considered  permanent  just 
as  we  need  it  for  practical  purposes.  In  that  event, 
says  Sir  William  Ramsay,  "  the  whole  future  of  our 
race  would  be  altered  ". 

We  have  a  very  particular  interest  in  this  possibility. 
Our  coalfields  are  our  present  great  source  of  energy  ; 
and  Sir  William,  taking  up  the  ominous  speculations  of 
other  scientific  men,  declares  that  these  coalfields  will 
be  exhausted  in  175  years.  We  need  not  expatiate  on 
the  consequences.  The  ordinary  imagination  is  equal 
to  drawing  the  outlines  of  national  decay,  famine,  and 
misery.  What,  then,  has  Sir  William' to  say  of  the 
possibility  of  tapping  the  universe  itself  for  potential 
energy?  Simply  that  it  would  be  folly  to  consider 
seriously  this  possible  source  of  supply.  Nor  are  we  to 
hope  for  utilising  terrestrial  heat,  nor' the  tides,  nor  the 
direct  solar  heat ;  though  the  present  summer  might 
have  encouraged  the  idea.  All  these,  at  the  most, 
would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  energy  stored 
up  in  coal.  It  looks  utterly  improbable,  too,  that  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  utilise  the  energy  due  to  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  or  her  proper  motion 
round  the  sun. 

It  rather  seems  as  if  Nature  had  caught  us  in  a  trap. 
Let  us  see  if  Sir  William  shows  us  a  way  out.  A  com- 
bination of  four  expedients  is  proposed.  The  encou- 
ragement of  the  study  of  pure  science  without  regard 


to  its  practical  application.  Making  technical  educa- 
tion an  imperial  instead  of  a  local  question,  and  training 
Captains  of  industry  instead  of  lairly  good  corporals 

in  our  hundred  inferior  institutions.  Hall  a  dozen  first- 
rate  institutions  of  university  rank  should  take  their 
place.  We  need  not  follow  Sir  William's  eriti<  ism 
and  plan  for  our  improvement  in  this  respect.  'I  he 
other  two  expedients  arc  :  legislation  l<>  lessen  the 
squandering  of  our  national  resources;  and  the  con- 
version at  the  pit-mouth  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel  into 
electrical  energy  and  distributing  it  where  it  is  wanted. 
What  is  required  for  the  utmost  economic  use  of 
the  coal  is  some  invention  which  would  enable  the 
energy  of  coal  to  be  converted  directly  into  electrical 
energy  ;  and  Sir  William  without  enthusiasm  pro- 
nounces this  idea  "  not  to  be  unthinkable  ". 

This,  then,  is  what  is  suggested  for  putting  off  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coalfields,  for  some  unfixed  period 
beyond  175  years.  We  are  to  re-plan  our  scheme  of 
higher  education  ;  create  a  national  policy  restraining 
the  use  of  our  coal  supplies  in  the  hands  of  individuals  ; 
and  establish,  as  the  Americans  have  done,  a  permanent 
commission,  the  sole  object  of  which  shall  be  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  diminution  of  the  stores  of  natural 
energy,  and  to  take  steps  to  lessen  its  rate.  The  poli- 
tical, and  social,  and  economic  revolution  it  forebodes  is 
formidable.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  doom  of  laisser-faire. 
We  may  note  that  Tariff  Reform  has  an  interesting  con- 
nexion with  Sir  W.  Ramsay's  suggestions.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  coalfields  by  unnecessary  supply  of  coal 
to  foreign  nations  has  been  one  of  the  dangers  to 
national  life  against  which  Tariff  Reformers  have 
sought  to  guard.  But  it  is  rather  serious  to  realise 
that  we  must  depend  for  saving  our  coal  as  far  as  can 
be  done  on  elaborate  political  and  social  re-arrange- 
ments wThich  would  make  Tariff  Reform  only  a  detail. 
The  ordinary  man's  natural  instinct  is  to  trust  that 
something  will  turn  up.  We  should  have  been  happier 
if  Sir  William  Ramsay  had  assured  us  that  something  in 
the  scientific  way  might  be  reasonably  expected.  He  is 
not  encouraging.  He  proposes  palliatives  only ;  and 
has  no  dreams  of  science  to  lift  us  above  the  necessity 
of  considering  them.  When  we  are  asked  to  contem- 
plate not  a  winged  science  soaring  beyond  imagination 
but  pedestrian,  and  in  her  stead  to  look  for  great  states- 
men and  great  citizens,  indifferent  to  personal  interests, 
and  only  eager  for  patriotic  self-sacrifice,  it  is  rather 
humbling. 

PROVINCIAL  POLITICS. 

Bv  a  Local  Worker. 

r  I  HE  mere  follower  of  the  political  drum  cannot 
-*■  help  being  struck  by  the  perpetual  sameness 
which  pervades  politics  in  certain  centres.  The  same 
complaints  year  after  year,  the  same  spirit  of  "  dead- 
aliveness  ",  the  same  atrophy.  "  Our  should-be- 
leaders  "  is  a  phrase  which  should  never  have  been 
coined,  but  how  often  is  it  not  to  be  heard  when  local 
politics  are  under  discussion,  coupled  with  the  words 
"  apathy  ",  "  slackness  ",  and  other  terms,  milder  or, 
stronger  as  the  case  may  be.  This,  as  we  are  told  on 
every  side,  is  an  age  of  democracy,  yet  for  all  that 
Radicals  as  well  as  Conservatives  dearly  love  a  lord, 
and  failing  him  take  equally  kindly  to  a  Baronet,  a 
Knight,  or  even  the  lowly  Squire. 

The  personal  touch  is  still  of  great  value,  and  those 
who  under-rate  its  power  throw  away  a  good  weapon, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  one  that  is  always  ready  to 
hand.  It  gets  as  rusty  and  requires  as  much  sharpen- 
ing, cleaning,  and  keeping  up  to  date  as  the  rest  of 
the  panoply  of  war.  In  some  provinces  this  particular 
weapon  is  not  only  rusty,  but  practically  obsolete,  and 
this  merely  because  enough  care  and  attention  has  not 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  not  enough,  nowadays,  to 
know  which  way  the  "  should-be-leader  "  is  going  to 
vote.  There,  indeed,  we  are  democratic  enough,  and 
rightly  so — a  mere  knowledge  of  his  wishes  does  not 
affect  our  performance. 

For  the  good  working  of  the  Conservative  party  it 
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speakers  of  any  calibre  are  sent  them  ;  nothing  is  done 
to  keep  them  to  any  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  They  weary 
of  their  local  talent,  they  yearn  for  some  notice  to  be 
taken  of  them  by  headquarters.  They  apply  to  their 
august  leaders,  they  are  answered,  politely,  but  vaguely. 
They  apply  to  men  of  note — the  reply  is  :  "  We  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  leaders."  Or  the  answer  may  come 
by  telegram:  "Delighted  to  accept,  must  have  an 
audience  of  2000."  Or  another  bargains  :  "If  I  speak 
for  you  my  audience  must  be  5000,  special  trains  must 
run  from  all  big  towns  near,  reporters  must  be  present 
from  leading  London  papers."  This  to  a  district 
labelled  "hopeless".  Every  man  has  his  price;  that 
lesson  should  have  been  learnt  long  since.  Few  are 
great  enough  to  risk  cheapening  themselves  to  an 
audience  under  2000.  It  would  be  infra  dig.  The 
orator  would  lose  caste.  This  is  no  longer  the  day  of 
small  things.  Our  leaders  seem  beyond  calculating 
that  small  beginnings  may  have  great  endings. 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  it  is  only  the  suc- 
cessful who  deserve  help.  True,  no  doubt ;  but  this  is 
not  the  way  Radicals  work.  Nothing  is  too  small  for 
them  to  refuse  it,  no  chance  too  insignificant  for  them 
to  catch  hold  of. 

In  military  phrase  no  fight  can  be  won  without 
offensive  action  ;  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  act 
on  the  defensive  to  gain  a  decisive  victory.  In  attack 
the  enemy,  where  strong,  must  be  held,  whilst  a 
vehement  onslaught  is  made  against  his  weak  posi- 
tions. In  our  political  fight  these  strongholds  of  the 
Radicals  are  being  left  to  weak,  too  weak,  detachments, 
which  are  unable  to  hold  them  without  support  from 
the  main  body. 

What  chances  have  we  of  a  decisive  victory  whilst 
such  tactics  are  employed? 

To  put  it  vulgarly,  places  which  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  been  condemned  as  hopeless  are  left  to  stew 
in  their  own  juice.  No  effort  is  made  to  discover 
whether  things  are  still  as  they  were,  no  helping  hand 
is- held  out  to  drag  them  from  the  mire  to  which  an  evil 
fate  has  left  them  for  so  long.  Impute  good  motives 
to  a  man,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  live  up  to  them  ; 
impute  evil,  and  evil  will  result.  It  is  the  same  in 
politics. 

But  to  return  to  our  local  shortcomings.  We  have 
spoken  of  those  who  occupy  high  places  without  any 
desire.  What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  consider  this 
position  as  their  due,  take  it  as  such,  and  yet  do  nothing 
to  justify  their  tenure? 

And  there  are  others  for  whom  no  words  seem  strong 
enough.  Take,  for  instance,  those  employers  of  labour 
who  because  they  are  employers  of  labour  pretend  that 
this  precludes  them  from  taking  their  rightful  part  in 
politics.  What  are  politics  but  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  he  who  takes  no  part  is  little  less  than  a  coward. 
In  private  conversation  he  damns  the  other  side,  calls 
those  who  compose  it  all  manner  of  names,  but  outside 
the  shelter  of  his  own  house  he  will  stand  as  meek  as 
any  mouse,  not  daring  to  preach  any  cause,  be  it 
Conservative  or  Radical,  daring  only  to  attempt  to  hold 
the  happy  mean ;  scorned  for  doing  it  by  any  man 
worthy  of  the  name,  whatever  his  political  opinion. 

"I  do  not  consider  it  consistent  with  my  duty  as 


is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  it  should  still  be  con- 
sidered necessary  that  the  chairman  of  committee, 
the  man  in  the  chief  place  on  the  platform,  should  be 
in  his  position  by  birth,  and  not  because  his  energy 
has  placed  him  there.  Ne'ither,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
does  he  plant  himself  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Far 
from  it;  the  working  man  still  thinks  it  right  and  just 
that  the  local  magnate  should  lend  his  name  and  occa- 
sionally his  presence.  And  the  result  is  sometimes 
deplorable.  This  figure-head  may  appear  once  or 
twice,  but  he  takes  no  real  interest.  He  is  hide-bound 
by  custom  and  the  hour  of  his  dinner,  and  in  °-ood  truth 
it  is  a  bore  to  dine  early  and  turn  out,  often  lor  what 
he  considers  very  little  result. 

If  his  heart  is  not  in  the  right  place,  if  it  is 
not  in  the  work,  depose  your  local  magnate.  Let  the 
chief  place  be  taken  by  smaller  fry,  in  rotation.  Far 
more  keenness  will  be  displayed.  Competition  breeds 
effort.  Let  us  have  no  more  "  should-oe-leaders  ".  Let 
every  member  of  the  party  feel  that  all  depends  upon 
his  individual  effort  :  we  shall  then  have  less  grumbling, 
for  in  proportion  as  work  is  distributed  so  will  more 
know  the  difficulties,  and  be  less  ready  to  criticise,  for 
knowledge  brings  understanding,  and  a  sense  of 
importance  brings  energy. 

It  appears  to  be  farcically  difficult  to  alter  things  as 
they  are.  Who  has  not  been  to  committee  meetings 
where  the  chairman  has  occupied  his  position  for 
half  a  hundred  years,  where  latterly  at  every  meeting 
he  has  offered  to  resign?  To  quote  an  authentic  in- 
stance. Before  the  chairman  entered  the  committee 
room  various  members  of  the  committee  put  their  heads 
together.  "  Poor  old  Snooks,  he's  too  old  for  the  job  ; 
we  want  fresh  blood,  we  must  have  '  live  '  men,  above 
all  a  '  live  '  chairman.  If  he  offers  to  resign  this  time, 
let  us  accept  his  resignation."  To  this  they  all  agreed. 
Enter  Mr.  Snooks  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  served  the 
cause  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  many  years.  I 
feel  that  it  is  time  some  other  man  should  fill  my  place. 
I  shall  be  indeed  sorry  to  cease  from  occupying  the 
position  of  your  Chairman,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  ap- 
point someone  in  my  place."  Amid  a  chorus  of  "  No, 
no  "  he  sits  down.  The  chief  spokesman  before 
Snooks  had  entered  immediately  springs  to  his  feet  : 
"  Gentlemen,  I  propose  that  we  vote  our  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Snooks  back  into  the  chair  that  he  has  so 
amply  filled  for  so  long  a  period."  The  proposal  is 
received  with  acclamation,  and  once  more  the  committee 
continues  its  tedious  useless  course.  What  wonder 
that  active  spirits  tire,  and  refuse  a  part  in  so  feeble 
a  concern? 

But  all  the  blame  does  not  rest  with  local  leaders. 
There  are  places  where  the  organisation  is  a  flourishing 
concern,  the  association  may  be  thriving,  the  towns  duly 
divided  into  wards  with  street-captains  and  canvassers 
appointed  and  working;  but  even  then  it  is  hard  to 
maintain  enthusiasm.  Why? 

Because  the  home-made  energy  is  not  fostered  by 
the_  mysterious  "  Powers  that  be".  Veiled  in  their 
majesty  in  London — such  is  the  picture  the  mere  out- 
sider imagines— they  are  seated  in  state,  hedged  by 
clerks  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  edge  of  the 
veil  is  never  lifted.  In  a  room  fitly  appointed,  well 
furnished  with  red-tape,  and  other  official  necessities, 
they  sit;  opposite  on  the  wall  hangs  a  map  duly 
coloured  :  some  fortunate  districts  are  marked  couleur 
de  rose,  for  they  are  the  successful  ones,  for  them  all 
is  done  that  they  require  ;  others,  less  fortunate,  are 
parti-coloured  :  for  them  there  is  still  hope  ;  others  are 
condemned  to  fearful  black:  "hopeless"  they  are 
labelled,  hopeless  therefore  they  must  remain. 

No  thought  is  apparently  given  to  the  fact  that  in 
large  portions  of  such  a  country,  probably  in  quarrying 
or  mining  districts,  the  population,  unlike'that  in  purely 
agricultural  districts,  is  shifting.  Such  a  place  has 
no  real  traditions.  But  give  a  dog  a  bad  name— the 
result  is  ever  the  same.  The  few  keen  Conservatives 
struggle  for  awhile,  no  assistance  is  given  them,  and 
they  sink  back  in  despair  to  the  accustomed  attitude. 
After  all  it  is  only  what  is  expected  of  them.  No 


manager  of  a  concern  to  let  political  consideration  have 
any  weight  with  me."  "  I  take  no  interest  in  politics  ; 
politics  are  so  sordid."  When  will  these  excuses  for 
doing  no  work  for  your  party  cease? 


THE  CITY. 

ONE  of  the  chief  direct  causes  of  the  weakness  of 
home  rails  is  the  absence  of  investment  demand. 
Nearly  all  the  orders  which  reach  the  market  are  selling 
orders  ;  consequently  jobbers,  not  wishing  to  be  loaded 
up  with  stock,  put  prices  down  sharply,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  the 
stock  that  they  are  obliged  to  take  and  of  preventing 
further  sales  by  holders  who  would  realise  if  prices 
were  steadier.    This  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to  the 
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labour  situation.  An\ict\  caused  bj  the  unrest  among 
the  coal-miners  in  Wales  and  in  the  North  and  on  the 
(in  at  Eastern  Railwaj  lias  been  increased  b)  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Railway  Commission,  which  so 
far  has  presented  only  one  side  of  the  question.  To 
make  matters  worse,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable undisclosed,  or  onl)  partially  disclosed,  bull 
account  in  the  deferred  stocks  of  the  Brighton,  South- 
Eastern,  Great  Northern  and  Midland  lines.  These  com- 
mitments were  to  a  large  extent  hidden  by  the  stock 
being  taken  olt  the  market  and  pawned  with  the  banks. 
When  the  margin  between  the  loans  and  the  price  of  the 
security  became  thin  the  stock  w  as  placed  back  on  the 
market.  The  pawning  of  stock  w  ith  the  banks  is,  from 
the  market  point  of  \  iew  .  an  undesirable  element  of 
speculation  in  home  rails.  They  are  one  of  the  lew 
classes  of  speculative  investment  upon  which  the  banks 
will  lend  money  readily,  and  the  effect  is  that,  whereas  in 
most  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  dealers  arc 
able  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  bull  account  at  each 
settlement,  in  home  rails  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what 
amount  of  stock  is  being  carried  by  the  banks.  It  may 
happen,  as  at  present,  that  large  blocks  are  held  on 
very  slender  margins,  w  hich  are  an  unseen  menace  to 
market  stability. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  amount  of  forced 
selling  of  this  description  actually  in  progress  this  week 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  decline  in  prices  was 
out  of  proportion  to  the  sales — which  leads  back  to 
the  argument  that  the  apathy  of  investors  is  a  prime 
cause  of  the  demoralisation.  The  week's  railway 
traffics  were  rather  disappointing.  Some  of  them  show- 
increases  upon  increases  a  year  ago,  but  they  do  not 
indicate  that  any  appreciable  amount  of  the  strike- 
congested  traffic  of  the  preceding  week  has  come  over 
the  rails.  The  North- Western,  for  instance,  which 
reported  a  loss  of  £"100,000  last  week,  has  a  gain  of 
only  ,£10,000  to  show  this  week,  and  the  Midland's 
gain  of  £7,000  follows  a  loss  of  ,£54,000.  The  only 
bull  point  remaining  is  the  dividend  yield,  which  work's 
out  at  about  5  per  cent,  on  several  stocks,  but  apparently 
investors  are  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  home  rails, 
with  their  attendant  anxieties,  ought  to  yield  more  than 
5  per  cent.  now. 

The  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  not  helped  quotations  much.  Con- 
tinued sales,  mainly  from  Berlin,  have  carried  the  price 
down  to  234  x.d.  The  report  is  extremely  satisfactory 
in  every  way  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  expected  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  a  new  stock  issue. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the  accounts  of  necessity 
to  appeal  for  fresh  capital,  and  stockholders  will  now 
have  to  wait  until  6  October,  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting,  for  an  authoritative  announcement  on  the  sub- 
ject. Traffics  are  very  good,  the  July  statement  giving 
a  net  increase  of  $218,000  compared  with  last  year, 
and  the  rumours  of  crop  damage  by  frost  are  not  con- 
firmed. Grand  Trunk  securities  -have  declined  under 
liquidation  of  weak  bull  accounts,  although  the  com- 
pany's July  revenue  figures  show  a  gain  of  £45,950 
in  net  receipts,  which  was  quite  up  to  market  anticipa- 
tions. 

The  heavy  slump  in  Americans  has  invited  a  little 
buying  in  expectation  of  a  sharp  reaction,  but  so  far 
there  are  no  signs  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  bank- 
ing interests  in  New  York  to  support  the  market.  It 
is  understood  that  on  this  side  a  good  many  weak  posi- 
tions have  received  special  assistance  and  that  some 
accounts  still  have  to  be  liquidated.  Wall  Street's  views 
on  the  railway  labour  position  are  a  little  more  opti- 
mistic now,  and  as  regards  trade,  the  Steel  Trust  seems 
to  have  more  business  on  hand  ;  but  until  the  big 
interests  decide  to  drive  in  the  professional  "  shorts  " 
no  pronounced  recovery  is  expected. 

The  best  market  in  the  "  House  "  this  week  has  been 
Argentine  rails.  Investment  money  must  find  a  channel 
somewhere,  and  in  this  section  has  proved  attractive, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific 
Ordinary,  on  which  rumour  states  the  directors  may 
declare  an  increased  dividend.  The  chief  incentive  to 
purchasers  in  this  department  is  the  optimistic  discus- 
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sion  of  the  forthcoming  crop  season.  Some  bear  cover- 
ing has  been  in  progress  in  Mexican  Rails  on  the 
assumption  that  the  country  is  now  settling  down 
scrioush  . 

The  only  other  bright  spot  is  the  Rubber  share  market, 
which  has  been  the  scene  ol  animated  dealings  at  im- 
proving prices  based  on  expanding  demand  for  the  raw 
material.  It  is  quite  within  the  realms  of  probability 
that  there  will  be  a  serious  revival  in  this  department  ; 
but  there  have  been  so  many  disappointments  in  the  last 
twelve  months  that  dealers  are  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
phesy with  their  former  assurance. 


INSURANCE. 
Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. 

COLONIAL  life  offices  are  usually  separated  into 
two  distinct  classes — those  which  were  founded 
in  accordance  with  English  ideals,  and  those  which 
subsequently  sprang  into  existence  as  a  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  expansion  produced  by  the  forcing 
methods  introduced  by  the  earlier-formed  New  York 
companies.  Of  the  former  class  the  Australian  Mutual 
Provident  Society,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is 
the  leading  exponent,  as  it  has  already  accumulated 
funds  in  excess  of  twenty-seven  million  pounds.  This 
greatest  of  all  British  life  assurance  institutions  was 
established  in  the  year  1849,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  business  has  existed  for  about  sixty-two  years. 
In  point  of  age,  therefore,  the  "A.M. P."  as  it  is 
termed  in  Australia — is  still  rather  young,  since  it  dates 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  period  in  life  assur- 
ance chronology.  The  success  achieved  by  the  Society 
has,  however,  been  most  remarkable.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  the  ordinary  funds  amounted  to  £,'26,979,864,  hav- 
ing increased  by  £"1,322,771  during  the  twelve  months, 
while  the  inclusion  of  the  industrial  department  and 
claims  investment  funds  gave  the  Society  a  total  of 
£"27,078,811,  without  taking  into  account  the  £^58,182 
reserved  for  possible  depreciation  of  investments. 

A  princely  income  is  also  being  raised  by  this 
Australian  Society.  The  sixty-second  report,  quite 
recently  circulated  by  the  London  office,  37  Thread- 
needle  Street  E.C.,  shows  that  in  1907  the  total  receipts 
of  the  ordinary  department  were  £3, 492, 095,  to  which 
had  to  be  added  £"105,438  raised  by  the  industrial 
department,  a  creation  of  the  year  1907.  In  all,  there- 
fore, the  income  from  all  sources  approximated  to 
£"3,700,000,  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  being 
contributed  by  members  and  policy-holders  and  one- 
third  by  the  investments,  on  which  a  rate  of  £4  9s.  8d. 
per  cent,  was  realised  last  year.  What  is  most  notice- 
able in  connexion  with  this  life  office  is  the  present 
vitality  of  its  business,  which  is  now  growing  faster 
than  ever  before.  An  examination  of  recent  reports 
shows  that  in  1908  the  ordinary  renewal  premiums 
produced  £1,868,208,  the  new  premiums  £^166,640, 
and  interest  £^1,077,058,  whereas  in  the  accounts  now 
rendered  the  corresponding  sums  are  £2,022,470, 
£~l85>559»  and  £"1,186,647  respectively. 

Just  now,  indeed,  the  Australian  Mutual  seems  to  be 
in  particularly  good  form.  Although  the  number  of 
policies  and  the  amount  at  risk  have  increased  very 
largely  during  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  the  sums  required  to  meet  mortality  claims.  Ir- 
respective of  bonuses,  the  amount  needed  was  £"545,488 
in  1908,  £"574,138  in  1909,  and  £527,962  in  1910;  and 
including  bonuses  it  was  £793,633  in  1908,  £"820,239 
in  1909,  and  £779,931  last  year.  Naturally  the 
amounts  paid  in  respect  of  endowments  and  endow- 
ment assurances  matured  show  a  steady  rise,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  payments  to  members  on  account 
of  surrender  values  have  remained  practically 
stationary,  the  totals  for  the  last  three  years  having 
been  .£316,850,  £306, 893,  and  £"316,213.  Interest 
rates  have  also  been  well  maintained,  £"4  9s.  4d.  per 
cent,  having  been  realised  in  1908,  £"4  9s.  9c!.  per  cent, 
in  1909,  and  £"4  gs.  8d.  in  1910,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Teen,  the  actuary,  calls  pointed  attention  to  the  fact 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  which  has 
occurred  in  the  value  of  new  business  transacted,  the 
rate  of  expenditure  in  the  ordinary  department  has 
steadily  decreased.  In  1908  expenses  of  management 
absorbed  14.05  per  cent,  of  the  premium  receipts,  but 
in  the  following  year  a  reduction  of  0.39  per  cent,  was 
effected,  and  in  1910  the  rate  was  only  13.21  per  cent., 
about  1  per  cent,  below  the  average  recorded  for  sound 
home  institutions. 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  members  do  exceedingly  well  in  the  way  of  bonuses. 
At  the  recent  investigation  all  policies  issued  since 
December  1902  and  all  annuities  on  lives  were  valued 
at  3  per  cent.,  tables  calculated  at  3 h  per  cent,  being 
applied  to  the  remainder  of  the  business.  The  margin 
of  unvalued  interests  is  therefore  extremely  liberal, 
and  this,  coupled  with  favourable  mortality  and  a  low 
rate  of  expenditure,  ensures  the  existence  of  a  large 
surplus  at  the  close  of  each  year,  notwithstanding  the 
premiums  charged  by  the  Society  are  favourable  at 
most  ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  members  obtain 
life  assurance  at  almost  cost  price.  Taking  one  year 
with  another,  between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of  the 
total  sum  received  in  premiums  is  returned  in  the  form 
of  cash  bonuses.  Including  interim  payments  the 
return  was  equal  to  36.5  per  cent,  in  1907,  36.8  per  cent, 
in  1908,  37.3  per  cent,  in  1909,  and  38.8  per  cent,  in 
1910,  the  last  figures  being  the  highest  recorded  since 
the  valuation  rate  of  interest  was  lowered  from  4  to 
3^  and  3  per  cent.  Policy-holders  who  pay  with-profits 
premiums  cannot  reasonably  expect  anything  better  than 
this ;  indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  well  treated 
all  along.  During  the  sixty-two  years  the  Society 
has  existed  their  contributions  have  amounted  to 
^,45,761,226,  against  which  ^33,258,290  has  been  paid 
to  their  representatives  or  themselves,  and  a  fund  of 
nearly  ^27,000,000  is  their  own  property  to-day. 


THE    RAVENS  THAT   FEED  US. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THE  general  strike  is  over,  and  England,  it  is  said, 
has  had  a  shock.  But  has  she  really?  I  wish 
that  she  had,  but  I  hardly  think  the  excitement  of  the 
past  fortnight  can  be  described  as  a  shock.  What  we 
suffered  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  slight  jar  to  that 
almost  incurable  complacency  with  which  we  regard 
the  physical  machinery  of  existence.  The  majority  of 
people  have  suffered  nothing  and  have  felt  no  kind  of 
pinch.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  felt  that  when  the 
supply  of  ice  failed  for  a  day  or  two  they  were  face  to 
face  with  the  naked  realities  of  existence,  for  the  form 
in  which  the  farthest  ripple  of  this  great  surge  of  in- 
dustrial turmoil  reached  many  a  man  was  a  lukewarm 
drink  instead  of  a  cold  one.  The  newspapers  have 
benefited  by  having  a  grave  and  exciting  subject  to 
occupy  what  is  generally  the  silly  season  ;  and  people 
sitting  at  table  all  over  England,  breaking  bread  and 
munching  mutton  chops,  have  read  columns  and  columns 
about  the  danger  to  the  national  food  supply.  But  to 
most  Englishmen  the  disturbance  was  mental  and  not 
physical.  For  a  day  or  two,  it  is  true,  the  train  service 
was  disorganised,  but  in  a  way  far  from  disagreeable 
to  the  general  public.  For  the  ordinary  clerk  or  busi- 
ness drudge  such  adventures  as  walking  along  the  rail- 
way line,  going  to  business  by  road  instead  of  by  rail, 
being  late  without  reproach,  and  perhaps  riding  in  un- 
wonted taxi-cabs,  gave  a  holiday  feeling  to  life ;  the 
general  disturbance  ot  routine  and  vague  sense  of  excite- 
ment in  the  air  must  have  been  a  veritable  godsend,  and 
a  welcome  variation  of  his  miserable,  monotonous  grind  ; 
and  such  shortcomings  of  transit  and  even  of  catering 
arrangements  as  he  may  have  experienced  had  some- 
thing of  the  quality  that  is  half  the  attraction  of  a  picnic 
or  camping-out.  It  was  change  ;  it  was  adventure  ;  and 
with  a  faint  thrill  many  a  half-stupefied  soul  must  have 
felt  that  in  some  vague  and  mysterious  way  he  was 
.being  brought  appreciably  nearer  to  the  heart  of  life. 
The  idea  that  the  actual  supply  of  food— of  bread  and 


of  meat,  of  bacon  and  potatoes  and  of  things  in  tins — 
was  threatened,  or  could  ever  come  to  an  end,  was  never 
really  grasped  by  the  man  ih  the  street.  It  floated 
vaguely  in  the  air ;  it  was  mentally  received  and  (al- 
though in  quite  an  academical  way)  discussed  by  the 
man  in  the  street;  and  such  phrases  as  "  national 
larder  "  and  "  food  supply  "  were  momentarily  added 
to  the  vocabulary  of  commonplace  conversation  over 
breakfast  bacon  and  in  the  morning  train  ;  but  the  idea 
was  never  really  grasped,  taken  home  to  the  intelligence, 
and  visualised  in  definite  personal  images.  It  is  very 
hard  indeed  for  the  Englishman  to  imagine  any  such 
disaster.  He  lives  in  a  country  that  does  not  produce 
its  supplies,  but  buys  them  ;  he  is  not  dependent  on 
his  garden,  but  on  the  nearest  stores.  The  ark  of 
England,  floating  on  the  high  seas,  is  daily  supplied  by 
messengers  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass.  The 
food  is  handed  in  at  the  window  by  hands  invisible  to 
the  great  company  that  sits  at  table  within,  eating  and 
drinking,  all  unconscious  of  the  miracles  that  are  per- 
formed in  their  service.  And  so  the  sense  of  security 
grows  ;  if  one  messenger  falls  by  the  way,  another  takes 
bis  place  ;  if  one  merchant  fails  or  disobliges  us,  we  trans- 
fer our  patronage  to  another.  Famine  cannot  strike 
us  ;  we  are  insulated  from  the  physical  disasters  of  the 
globe  ;  we  read  of  blights  and  droughts  in  this  country 
or  that,  famine  and  pestilence  that  bring  millions  to 
starvation  ;  but  nothing  ever  happens  to  us.  When 
the  crops  that  supply  us  fail  in  one  part  of  the  world, 
what  we  need  is  always  somehow  obtained  in  another. 
We  believe  in  our  hearts  that,  whoever  else  goes  short, 
England's  belly  will  be  full ;  the  ravens  will  feed  us. 

The  ravens  do  feed  us ;  prompt,  obedient  ravens, 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  on  our  business  over  all 
the  world ;  smoky,  black-plumed  ravens  of  the  high 
seas,  converging  upon  us  day  and  night,  and  perching 
on  the  rocky  rim  of  our  island  ;  sooty  ravens  of  the  land, 
that  come  flapping  and  screeching  through  the  darkness, 
bringing  food  from  the  shore  to  our  very  doors.  The 
ocean  tramps  and  goods  trains  are  the  humble  ministers 
to  all  the  poetry  and  romance  of  our  island  life.  The 
sorrowful,  rusty  tramp  nosing  her  way  through  surges, 
sliding  in  between  the  pier-head  lights  of  harbours  and 
gliding  out  again  in  grey,  rainy  dawns,  blistered  by 
tropical  suns,  sheeted  with  winter  ice,  and  always 
coming  home  again  to  England,  burrowing  along 
towards  the  Lizard  or  the  North  Foreland,  or  the  South 
Stack  or  St.  Abb's  Head  ;  and  the  goods  train,  more 
unlovely  still — sooty,  clanking  chains  that  go  dragging 
through  the  land  day  and  night,  halted  for  an  hour  at 
a  time  by  some  wayside  signal-box  to  let  the  lordly 
pleasure  trains  go  by.  broken  up,  marshalled,  re-formed, 
banged  about  in  switching-yards,  and  bearing,  never- 
theless, the  very  elements  and  essence  of  our  existence 
— there  they  are,  and  every  one  takes  them  for  granted. 
They  flutter  their  black  wings  through  the  night ;  our 
table  is  spread  in  the  morning  ;  the  ravens  have  fed  us. 

This  assumption  that  everything  necessary  for  life 
goes  on  automatically,  providentially,  is,  I  think,  especi- 
ally a  London  characteristic;  and  it  has  been  London 
that  has  been  most  startled  by  the  shock  or  jar  that 
recent  affairs  have  given  to  the  assumption  that  all 
fundamentals  of  life  goon  of  their  own  accord,  and  will 
go  on  for  ever.  We  have  no  invasion  to  remember, 
which  would  remind  us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
food  supply,  and  that  it  can  be  diverted  ;  and,  the  world 
being  our  source  of  supply,  ordinary  people  are  not 
affected  by  the  failure  of  supply  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Nothing  short  of  a  world  failure  could 
affect  the  decently-off  person  here — provided  all  our 
internal  machinery  goes  on  as  usual.  But  once  let  that 
machinery,  exquisitely  adjusted  as  it  is,  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  whole  balance  is  upset ;  we  are  promptly- 
affected  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  A 
forty-eight  hours'  strike  set  us  talking  as  though 
London  were  near  being  starved  out ;  and  the  repose  of 
a  few  carriers  of  coal  nearly  upset  the  London  water- 
supply.  In  short,  the  ravens  that  feed  us  are  mortal. 
They  are  not  miraculous  creatures  that  darken  the  air 
at  the  bidding  of  a  supernatural  power  ;  thev  can  be 
1  shot  on  the  wing,  they  can  be  trapped  or  snared,  and 
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their  precious  burdens  impounded;  they  are,  moreover, 
Capable  of  capriceon  their  own  account,  and  have  it  in 
them  tt>  go  to  roost  in  ;i  body,  head  under  wing,  and 
l)i  ins;  death  instead  of  life  to  us. 

This  strike  will  have  been  well  worth  while  it  it 
has  awakened  comfortably-off  people  to  a  realisation 
ot  simple  facts  like  this.  It  is  almost  incredible  ho^ 
ignorant,  or,  at  any  rate,  how  unconscious  most 
people  are  of  the  machinery  that  feeds  them.  I!  you 
were  to  ask  the  guests  at  an  ordinary  dinner  party  to 
account  for  the  presence  on  the  table  of  the  fish, 
birds,  fruit  and  flowers,  to  describe  how  and  whence 
Uiey  came,  seven  out  of  ten  would  be  hopelessly  at 
Fault,  unless  the  establishment  happened  to  be  on 
such  a  scale  that  all  these  things  were  produced  on 
the  host's  own  property.  From  the  larder  to  the 
stores,  and  from  the  stores  to  the  market,  is  as  far  as 
the  ordinary  person's  imagination  will  take  him.  The 
realisation  that  all  these  supplies  are  dependent  on  a 
highly-organised  service  of  trains  and  ships,  running  to 
a  daily  time-table  far  more  complicated  than  Bradshaw, 
and  therefore  extremely  sensitive  to  the  human  quantity 
that  enters  into  all  such  machinery,  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  Englishman  who  would  rightly  grasp  the 
conditions  in  which  he  lives.  The  progress  of  a  goods 
train,  say,  from  Liverpool  to  London,  far  from  being  a 
sordid  and  unattractive  thing,  might,  properly  told, 
read  like  a  romance,  with  its  thousands  of  various  com- 
modities destined  for  so  many  different  places  and  pur- 
poses on  the  way  ;  its  bringing  of  things  that  are 
lacking,  and  taking  away  of  things  that  are  produced 
in  superfluity,  its  takings-up  and  settings-down,  its 
exchanges,  its  distribution  of  a  crate  of  eggs  to  this 
place  and  a  ton  of  gunpowder  to  that — they  all  have  part 
in  the  balance  of  that  complex  internal  machinery  by 
which  we  make  ourselves  independent  of  our  own  seed 
fields,  and  dependent  on  those  of  the  wide  world. 

Many  a  man  in  England,  not  as  a  rule  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  machinery  of  party  politics,  has  in  these 
last  weeks  had  politics  translated  for  him  into  a  lan- 
guage which  he  cannot  but  find  both  easy  and  profoundly 
interesting  to  read.  A  political  policy  that  founds  itself 
on  theories  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  confronted  with 
facts  of  the  most  ugly  and  dangerous  kind  ;  and  the 
powerKssness  of  the  present  Government  to  stay  the 
whirlwind  they  are  reaping  is  ominous  indeed.  I 
wonder  if  those  who  legalised  "  peaceful  picketing  " 
knew  that  they  gave  into  the  hands  of  a  few  demagogues 
the  food  supply  of  London  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  when 
they  wanted  further  concessions  ;  or  if  they  realised  that 
in  the  same  hands  the  ravens  that  had  peacefully  fed 
them  might  suddenly  be  turned  into  birds  of  prey? 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the  ravens  were  the 
birds  of  destiny.  The  ravens  that  feed  England  are 
fateful  too,  and  these  who  control  them  "hold  the 
destinies  of  England  in  their  hands. 


"  THE  CONCERT. " 
By  Johx  Palmer. 
("P.  J.") 

F  T  is  a  modern  superstition  that  genius  wears  a  velvet 
-1-  coat,  is  three-parts  mad,  and  is  a  dangerous  fellow 
to  be  loose  in  Kensington.  Everyone  to-day  is  happy 
to  know  that  Shelley  was  a  bad  man  ;  that  Milton  failed 
to  be  comfortably  married  ;  that  Frau  Wagner  was  not 
successful  in  her  husband  ;  that  Beethoven  was  never 
at  peace  with  his  landlady.  The  modern  brilliant  man, 
wishing  to  claim  moral  kinship  with  the  giants  of  old, 
will  from  time  to  time  set  out  to  prove  by  writing  that 
this  or  that  great  one  was  also  of  Alsatia.  Shakespeare 
may  no  longer  live  the  life  of  a  prosperous  burgher, 
ending  comfortably  with  a  second-best  bed.  Mr.  Frank 
Harris  finds  him  to  be  a  person  after  the  heart  of  Max 
Nordau.  The  modern  artist's  view  of  himself  has  been 
clearly  and  pitilessly  revealed  in  many  a  burning  passage 
of  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  did  excellent  work  in 
demolishing  Nordau,  is  nevertheless  almost  a  lyric  poet 
once  he  is  on  the  theme  of  the  artistic  conscience.  Is 
it  Mr.  Tanner  who  rages  of  mother's  milk  and  printer's 


ink?  Certainly  it  is  Dubedat  who  is  a  monomaniac 
and  a  scoundrel  and  something  oi  a  baby.  I  his  con- 
ception ol  the  artist  most  undoubtedly  appeals  to  this 
age  as  tin-  true  conception.  Mr.  Barric's  history  ot 
Thomas  Sandys  in  two  volumes  is  one  ot  the  most 
popular  and  admired  works  ol  yesterday.  Contempt 
for  the  man  who  would  peep  and  botanise  in  sacred 
places  is  out-of-date.  The  modern  "  literary  artist  " 
docs  little  else  but  peep  :  it  is  the  first  need  of  his  pro- 
fession. We  are  all  agreed  to-day  that  the  artist  may 
make  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  that  he  may  embark  upon  all  sorts  of  emotional 
experiences  merely  to  add  to  his  literary  store-room  ; 
that  no  love  and  no  friendship  is  sacred  from  the  rage 
of  his  pen.  He  may  be  a  liar  and  a  craven  ;  faithless 
and  sensual;  devoid  of  character  and  will.  We  say 
simply  that  he  is  still  a  child  ;  that  he  is  the  artist-soul ; 
curious  and  eager  ;  seeking  to  express  itself  and  turn 
the  raw  product  of  experience  into  forms  of  beauty.  He 
is  not  vicious  :  it  is  his  divine  curiosity.  He  is  not 
weak  :  it  is  his  refined  sensitiveness  in  harsh  and  brutal 
circumstances.  He  is  not  cruel  :  it  is  his  single-minded 
pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  making  him  indifferent  to  any 
broken  hearts  he  may  leave  in  his  track.  The  minor 
eccentricities  are,  of  course,  included  in  the  major. 
The  artist  may  in  shapeless  tweeds  sit  proudly  in  the 
stalls  of  an  evening  theatre.  The  common  nuisances  of 
life  are  beneath  him.  His  social  code  and  table  manners 
may  be  exactly  as  he  pleases  :  the  odder  the  better. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Herman  Bahr's  translated  comedy  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  is  a  genius  of  this  order  : 
only  he  is  German.  Therefore  in  addition  to  being  a 
divine  and  irresponsible  child  he  is  sentimental  and  an 
illimitable  talker.  And.  of  course,  he  is  lovable.  He  is 
lovable  like  a  child  that  lies  about  a  jam  tart  with 
evidence  of  the  theft  and  position  of  the  stolen  goods 
on  its  nose  and  mcuth.  If  he  makes  off  with  your  wife 
to  a  retired  bungalow  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  it  is 
useless  to  rage  and  follow  with  a  whip  or  six-shooter. 
For  he  is  only  a  child,  -and  very  lovable  ;  and  he  will 
ultimately  turn  your  wife  into  lovely  melody  for  the 
enrichment  of  mankind.  If  you  yourself  happen  to  be 
the  wife  who  has  run  away  with  him,  and  are  feeling 
dubious  and  unhappy  about  it,  it  is  useless  to  be  angry 
or  sorry  for  what  you  have  done.  For  he  will  only  be 
perplexed  ;  and,  after  storming  a  little  on  the  piano,  he 
will  break  into  Schumann's  "  Warum  ",  wistfully  inter- 
rogating the  heavens.  If  you  are  the  wife  who  is  left 
at  home  (for  this  hero  is  a  married  man),  you  do  not 
scold  or  scream  when  he  goes  off  periodically  for 
inspiration  to  the  bungalow  with  a  lady  pupil.  You 
stay  quietly  at  home  to  be  ready  with  his  breakfast 
when  he  comes  back  (for  he  is  very  particular  about  his 
breakfast),  or.  to  dress  him  for  his  next  recital.  He  is 
only  a  child  ;  and  these  love  adventures  are  necessary  for 
his  reputation  with  the  public  that  adores  him  and  for 
his  artistic  progress. 

It  is  a  clever  picture,  ironically  drawn,  of  the  kind  of 
genius  who  to-day  is  the  pet  of  society  and  seven-and- 
seventy  times  forgiven.  The  plot  of  the  comedy  does 
not  matter  in  the  least ;  and  it  does  not  therefore  matter 
that  the  plot  is  old.  Make  everything  easy  for  a  guilty 
and  eloping  couple,  recognise  the  bond  between  them, 
make  the  elopement  the  excuse  for  a  re-shuffle  of 
partners  wherein  the  deserted  husband  and  the  deserted 
wife  may  come  together;  then,  as  everyone  knows,  the 
elopement  will  collapse,  and  the  legalities  of  partnership 
will  triumphantly  prevail.  The  position  in  the  new 
comedy  is  worked  out  humorously,  and  is  not  disfigured 
by  any  yielding  of  the  author  to  the  possibilities  of  broad 
farce  inherent  in  the  theme.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
serious  blemishes  in  "  The  Concert  ",  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  which  is  harmless  and  a 
good  peg  for  the  author's  study  of  a  modern  genius. 
The  first  serious  blemish  is  in  the  coarseness  of  the 
treatment  in  the  First  Act.  The  First  Act  is  in  parts 
quite  bad  enough  to  drive  away  anyone  in  the  least 
fastidious  of  taste.  It  is  curious  that  an  author  whose 
touch  is  extremely  light  and  happy  in  the  later  scenes 
should  be  guilty  of  the  very  nasty  blubbering  scene  in 
the  First  Act,  and  of  rather  stupid  over-emphasis  in  the 
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early  scenes,  in  which  our  genius  is  discovered  as  the 
idol  of  his  pupils.  The  deserted  husband  as  introduced 
in  this  act  is  also  extremely  unconvincing.  He  enters 
the  play  far  too  seriously.  But  once  the  First  Act  is 
left  behind,  and  the  real  business  of  our  hero's  self- 
revelation  begins,  the  comedy  is  happy  enough.  There 
is  over  it  only  a  single  shadow. 

The  presence  throughout  of  this  shadow  is  the  second 
serious  blemish  of  the  comedy.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  to  avoid  it.  Accepting  the 
view  of  the  artist  as  portrayed  in  this  play,  it  is  clear 
that  to  turn  him  to  comic  uses  is  not  an  easy  task. 
The  naughty  child  may  be  an  amusing  spectacle ;  but  if 
he  plays  with  fire,  scorching  and  burning  his  playmates, 
the  laugh  may  turn  suddenly  awry.  The  author  of  this 
comedy  is  a  trifle  muddled  in  his  treatment.  Touching 
the  position  to  comedy  he  now  and  then  lays  bare  the 
seamy  side,  and  the  ugliness  thwarts  our  laughter. 
Certainly  I  do  not  complain  that  the  author  refuses  to 
shirk  the  physical  side  of  his  hero's  backsliding.  I  am 
glad  he  does  not  shirk  it,  for  there  is  nothing  more 
sickening  on  the  modern  stage  than  the  playing  in 
discreet  terms  with  profligate  ideas  which  results  from 
the  bowdlerising  of  our  French  importations.  I  am 
glad  that  in  "  The  Concert  "  the  naked  facts  are  unmis- 
takcably  clear.  Where  the  treatment  fails  is  in  the 
half-serious  sentimental  handling  of  the  hero's  motives 
when  the  treatment  should  have  rather  persisted  in  its 
gentle  mockery.  Excellent  was  Gabor  Arany's  liken- 
ing of  his  affaires  du  cceur  to  a  game  of  chess.  This 
idea  persisted  in  would  have  presented  him  as  laughable, 
if  not  lovable;  certainly  as  a  naughty  child  and  an 
irresponsible.  But  Gabor  also  defended  himself  in 
another  vein,  clinging  to  his  reputation,  whining  as  a 
child  does  not  whine,  self-pitying  and  abominable.  This 
scene  was  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  main  delight- 
ful mood  of  the  play.  It  was  the  more  lamentable  as 
it  spoiled  the  last  act  for  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh.  One 
could  not  believe  that  even  her  wonderful  tolerance  and 
humour  could  forgive  this  speech  of  Gabor  about  his 
reputation. 

With  all  its  faults  "The  Concert  "  is  a  play  out  of 
the  common  run.  If  Gabor  is  not  the  typical  genius 
of  the  centuries,  he  is  a  well-observed  and  delicately 
drawn  specimen  of  the  artist  of  the  modern  or  fidgetv 
kind.  With  a  selfishness  too  naive  to  offend  us,  an 
immorality  too  unconscious  to  be  severely  tasked,  a 
lack  of  humour  too  complete  to  be  anything  but  enter- 
taining, Gabor  Arany  was  born  to  be  the  idol  of  every- 
one who  did  not  know  him,  and  the  despair  of  everyone 
who  did.  And  only  those  who  despaired  of  him  could 
ever  really  like  him  or  understand. 


ART   IN  MUSEUMS. 

By  Rowland  Strong. 

TT  will  not  be  disputed  that  one  of  the  most  important 
■*-  tasks  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  to  be  demanded 
from  the  directors  of  our  art  museums  is  to  help  for- 
ward the  study  of  art.  Technical  art  teaching,  as  con- 
ducted of  recent  years  by  the  various  official  or  semi- 
official organisations  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  admitted  to  have  been  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  failure.  The  student  educated  exclusively  in 
British  art  schools  can,  it  is  well  known,  neither  draw, 
design,  nor  paint  sufficiently  well  when  his  instruction 
is  over  to  enable  him  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
young  French  or  German  artist  who  has  also  been 
trained  at  home.  Bad  as  are  most  of  the  methods 
pursued  at  the  Paris  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  the 
Munich  Art  Schools,  our  own  are  infinitely  worse. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  agreed  about  that.  Therefore 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  such  training  and  in- 
struction as  the  student  can  obtain  by  independent 
efforts  of  his  own  should  be  as  untrammelled  as  pos- 
sible. Obviously  an  intelligent  and  persevering  use  of 
the  material  for  study  afforded  by  our  priceless  national 
art  collections  would  go  far  to  help  the  youthful  artist 
to  acquire  the  right  technical  knowledge  and  to  com- 


pensate him  for  the  inefficiency  or  misdirection  of  our 
institutional  professors.  Left  to  himself  what  might 
he  not  learn  by  the  constant  "  pratique  "  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum?  I  say  advisedly  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  for  so  it  is  and  ever  must  be  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous 
new  official  title  which  has  been  given  to  it.  Why  not 
on  equally  vain  grounds  have  rechristened  the  National 
Gallery  the  George  and  Charlotte  Gallery?  There 
have  been  great  changes  recently  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  but  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
them  is  manifestly  bereft  of  the  most  rudimentary 
artistic  sense.  No  better  proof  of  this  could 
be  found  than  in  the  absurd  practice  newly  adopted  by 
the  museum  wiseacres  of  placing  some  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  collection  with  their  backs  sheer  against  a 
wall.  It  should  be,  one  would  have  thought,  obvious  to 
the  meanest  intelligence  that  a  statue  worth  looking  at 
must  be  visible  from  all  sides  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  use 
to  the  student  or  give  a  full  meed  of  pleasure  to  the 
visitor. 

But  the  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
apparently  not  of  this  opinion.  Here  is  a  flagrant 
example  :  Some  years  ago  a  public-spirited  body  of 
men,  including  several  well-known  experts  and  art 
lovers,  purchased  by  subscription  and  presented  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  a  replica  of  Rodin's  "  John 
the  Baptist  ".  Their  laudable  object  in  making  this  ex- 
pensive gift  to  the  nation  was  to  enable  students  of  sculp- 
ture to  know  and  appreciate  a  fine  example  of  modern 
French  plastic  art  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  artist, 
(himself  looked  upon  by  many  competent  judges  as  the 
most  considerable  sculptor  of  our  time),  was  one  of  his 
best  and  most  characteristic  works.  In  a  small  way 
the  acquisition  of  the  statue  was  a  national  event. 
Whether  the  influence  for  good  which  it  was  expected 
to  exercise  upon  the  incontestably  bad  British  sculp- 
ture of  to-day  is  anywhere  visible  as  yet  is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer.  (Sir  Thomas 
Brock  still  looms  large  in  the  public  eye.)  But,  at  any 
rate,  it  was,  to  begin  with,  treated  with  all  due  respect, 
and  for  some  years  stood  in  the  old  Central  Hall  in  the 
respectable  company  of  the  cast  of  Michael  Angelo's 
colossal  figure  of  David,  and  in  a  position  from  which 
it  could  be  seen  and  studied  from  every  point  of  view. 
Now  if  you  were  to  look  for  it,  you  would,  I  think,  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  it.  In  a  dimly-lit  corridor  lead- 
ing out  of  a  particularly  hideous  hall  of  vast  dimensions, 
chiefly  given  up  to  facades  of  ancient  buildings,  in  a 
niche,  if  you  please,  with  its  back  against  the 
wall,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  the  statue  can  be  seen, 
is  M.  Rodin's  masterpiece.  Impossible  any  longer  for 
the  student  to  form  any  just  notion  of  the  harmony  and 
balance  of  the  proportions,  or  the  erudition  and  won- 
drous skill  of  the  anatomical  expression.  Muscles 
which  have  neither  beginning  nor  end  is  all  his  portion 
now.  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto  !  In  this  desert  atmo- 
sphere of  the  museum  from  which  all  artistic  feeling 
and  perception  are  fled,  the  saint,  with  uplifted  arm, 
may  well  be  denouncing  the  barbarous  treatment  to 
which  a  great  work  of  art  has  been  submitted,  treat- 
ment which  is  not  only  a  sacrilege  and  a  blasphemy 
from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  but  an  act  of  almost 
incredible  stupidity.  This  example,  moreover,  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  one.  Michael  Angelo's  colossal 
David  is  also  up  against  a  wall,  and  can  only  be  viewed 
from  three  sides.  The  splendid  modelling  of  the 
shoulders  and  back  are  a  closed  book  to  the  student  by 
the  decision — or  is  it  merely  the  carelessness  and  in- 
difference?— of  the  Director  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  is  true  that  the  student  can  supplement 
what  he  is  shown  by  purchasing  photographs,  or  by 
undertaking  the  voyage  to  Italy,  but  to  be  reduced  to 
these  extremities  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  slender 
purse  of  the  average  art  student,  and  is,  more- 
over, a  negation  of  the  aims  with  which  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  set  out.  Would  he,  abandoning 
Michael  Angelo's  David  as  a  hopeless  proposition  for 
purposes  of  serious  study,  would  he  revel  in  the  incom- 
parable plastic  beauty,  the  frozen  music  of  that  other 
Renaissance  marvel,  Donatello's  David  ?    The  Director 
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of  the  museum,  Or  some  one,  at  any  rate,  lor  whose 
crimes  of  vandalism  the  Director  is  responsible,  has 
taken  the  fifteenth  century  copy  of  it  in  marble  which 
formerly  stood,  tree,  in  the  fallen  leading  to  the  re- 
freshment rooms,  and  placed  it  with  its  back  well  up 
against  a  wall,  in  a  niche.  He  lias  treated  it  exactly  as 
he  has  treated  Rodin's  "  John  the  Baptist  ".  In  fact,  if 
1  remember  rightly,  the  two  niches  are  next  to  one 
another,  or,  at  any  rati',  very  close.  It  may  be  replied 
that  this  is  not  the  only  reproduetion  of  Donatello's 
great  work  in  the  museum,  and  of  that  I  am  aware. 
The  other  reproduction,  which  is  a  east,  does  indeed 
stand  free  from  the  wall — (how  long  will  it  stay  there?) 
— but  the  student  will  hardly  find  himself  in  much  better 
case  on  this  account,  for  the  cast,  while  formerly  allowed 
lo  retain  its  natural  plaster  colour,  was  some  time  ago 
daubed,  in  imitation  of  the  original,  with  a  coarse  coat- 
ing of  bronze-coloured  pigment  whereby  the  incom- 
parable fineness  of  the  lines  Has  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed. 

It  seems  incredible  that  at  this  time  of  day  one  should 
be  forced  to  remind  Directors  of  British  Art  Museums 
that  the  criterion  of  good  statuary  is  in  almost  every 
case  the  degree  of  its  excellence  all  round,  a  fact  which 
sculptors  claim  as  proving  the  greater  difficulty  of  their 
task  as  compared  with  painting ;  but  in  all  fairness 
it  must  be  said  that  the  folly  of  placing  statuary  where 
it  can  only  be  partially  seen  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  At  the  Tate  Gallery,  where  the 
goldfish  in  a  marble  fountain-basin  and  other  embellish- 
ments have  properly  led  us  to  believe  that  the  Director- 
ship was  animated  by  less  cut  and  dried  and  inartistic 
traditions  than  prevail  at  the  older  museums,  there  are 
nevertheless  the  fine  work  by  Havard  Thomas,  entitled 
"  Lycidas  ",  and  Gibson's  "  Hylas  and  the  Water- 
nymphs  ",  which  for  all  you  can  sec  of  them  might  just 
as  well  be  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Cecil  Smith.  But  perhaps 
the  crowning  atrocity  among  the  many  which  are  being 
perpetrated  at  South  Kensington  is  that  which  has 
befallen  the  Raphael  Cartoons  lent  by  the  King,  the 
possession  of  which  in  England  all  Europe  envies  us. 
The  gallery  in  which  they  hang  contained  until  recently 
nothing  that  could  interfere  with  a  satisfactory  view  of 
them.  Except  for  a  supposed  replica  of  Raphael's 
Madonna  and  Child,  the  original  of  which  is  in  Dresden, 
they  were  alone  in  their  glory.  This  was  as  it  should 
be.  Covered,  by  unfortunate  necessity,  with  glass,  they 
faintly  reflected  one  another  it  is  true,  ibut  it  was  always 
possible  to  see  them  at  various  distances  and  from 
different  angles  so  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  quali- 
ties. Now  this  is  the  crime  that  has  been  committed. 
All  down  the  middle  of  the  gallery  has  been  set  a  series 
of  wooden  screens  upon  which  are  hung  pell-mell  an 
heterogeneous  collection  of  pictures  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Forster  and  the  late  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce.  It  includes  very  ugly  portraits  of 
Charles  Dickens,  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lytton,  and  of 
Mr.  John  Forster  himself.  For  their  own  sake  these 
pictures  would  be  better  elsewhere  and  if  hung  differ- 
ently. The  most  interesting  of  them,  a  portrait  of 
Milton  of  great  historic  value  if  it  be  genuine,  (which, 
however,  is  much  open  to  doubt),  is  hung  so  low  that  it 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  on  the  floor,  and  one  must 
get  down  on  one's  knees  to  see  it.  But  quite  apart  from 
the  incongruity  of  placing  this  collection,  much  of  which 
is  modern  rubbish,  in  immediate  proximity  to  these 
priceless  relics  of  the  Renaissance,  there  is  the  fact  that 
they  reflect  their  horribleness  in  the  glass  which  covers 
the  masterpieces  in  front  of  them.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  visitor  must  thread  a  way  in  and  out  of  the  labyrinth 
of  screens  in  order  to  examine  the  cartoons  at  anything 
like  the  proper  distance  from  which  to  appreciate  the 
harmony  of  their  ensemble.  I  am  aware  that  the 
presence  of  the  low-bred  intruders  in  this  sacred  fane 
is  described  as  "a  temporary  arrangement  pending 
structural  alterations  ",  but  that  is  no  valid  excuse. 
Better  to  have  temporarily  placed  them  out  of  sight,  to 
have  lent  them  to  some  local  museum,  to  have  disposed 
of  them  in  any  reasonable  way,  of  which  there  are 
dozens  at  the  disposition  of  the  Director,  than  for  ever 


so  short  a  time  (and  be  it  remembered  that  in  museums 
it  is  verj  often  the  "provisoire  qui  dure")  to  have 

suffered  them  to  tarnish,  as  the)  have  done,  England's 

brightest  artistic  treasures  and  to  enrage  the  vast 
numbers  oi  art  lovers,  both  English  and  foreign,  who 
from  week  to  week  come  here  in  the  spirit  ol  pilgrims 
to  worship  at  the  master's  shrine.  I  must  add  a  con- 
cluding word  as  to  the  lark  ol  dignity  w  hich  the  Museum 
shows  in  accepting  certain  bequests.  There  is  a  vast 
stock  of  rubbish,  originally  the  nucleus  ol  t lie  Educa- 
tional   Library,     which    would    fetch    nothing,  even 

if  sold  as  waste-paper;  but  it  is  carefully  housed 

and  catalogued  in  the  Library  at  quite  unneces- 
sary expense.  At  least  I  am  speaking  of  my 
last  visit  to  that  department,  and  if  this  trash  has 
not  yet  been  destroyed,  it  ought  to  be  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Then  there  is  the  Ellison  Gift.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  but  this  gift  was  made  on  the  condition  that 
no  portion  of  it  should  be  exhibited  on  a  Sunday  Some 
of  the  water-colours  belonging  to  it  are  hung  upon 
screens  in  a  small  room  off  the  old  Central  Hall.  But 
among  them  is  a  water-colour  by  George  Sidney  Shep- 
herd, which  does  not  belong  to  the  Ellison  Gift.  I 
w  ished  to  look  at  this  picture,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Museum  for  this  special  purpose  one  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  whole  screen  upon  which  it  hung  was  covered  by 
a  blind.  After  putting  up  the  blind  and  examining  the 
work,  I  was  blandly  informed  by  an  official  that  the 
blind  must  come  down  again.  His  interference  was  too 
tardy  to  cause  any  real  annoyance,  but  the  reason 
he  gave  was  that  the  other  pictures  on  the  screen 
belonged  to  the  Ellison  collection,  and  he  quoted  the 
conditions  of  the  deed  of  gift.  Thus  a  member  of  the 
public  risked  being  put  to  considerable  inconvenience 
and  prevented  from  seeing  a  picture  which  never 
belonged  to  Mr.  Ellison  at  all,  because  that  eccentric 
personage  had  thought  proper  to  impose  conditions  on 
the  nation  which  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  should 
have  had  the  dignity  to  refuse.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  no  other  country  except  England  would  a  gift,  with 
such  a  preposterous  string  tied  to  it,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  authorities. 

A  MEETING. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

IT  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  for  it  is  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  great  stretch  of  forest 
between  Caraguata-Guazii  and  Caballero  Punta,  that 
the  meeting  which  I  think  brought  joy  at  least  for  a 
short  time  to  one  of  those  concerned,  took  place.  For 
miles  the  track  ran  through  the  woods,  the  trail  worn 
deep  into  the  red  and  sandy  soil  looked  like  a  ribbon, 
dropped  underneath  the  dark,  metallic-foliaged  trees. 

At  times  a  great  fallen  log,  round  which  the  parasitic 
vegetation  had  wrapped  itself,  turned  the  path  off,  just 
as  a  rock  diverts  the  current  of  a  stream.  In  places 
the  road,  opened  long  ago,  most  likely  by  the  Jesuits, 
ran  almost  in  the  dark,  under  the  intertwining  ceibas 
and  urandeys.  Again,  it  came  out  on  a  clearing  in 
which  a  straw-thatched  hut  or  tw  o,  with  a  scant  patch 
of  mandioca,  an  orange  grove,  and  a  thick  bunch  of 
plantains,  marked  a  settlement.  The  fences  were  all 
broken,  and  peccaries  had  rooted  up  the  crops.  The 
oranges  lay  rotting  underneath  the  trees,  and  as  you 
passed  along  the  solitary  trail  and  came  out  on  the 
clearings,  flocks  of  green  parrakeets  took  wing  from 
where  they  had  been  feeding  in  the  deserted  fields,  and 
troops  of  monkeys  howled.  The  four  years'  war  had 
laid  the  country  waste,  and  villages  were  left  deserted, 
or  at  the  best  inhabited  by  women  and  by  girls.  In 
that  long,  mosquito-haunted  ride,  that  I  remember,  just 
as  if  I  had  ridden  it  a  week  ago,  through  the  old 
Jesuit  missions,  between  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  it 
was  the  rarest  thing  to  meet  a  man,  and  rarer  still  to 
meet  a  horse.  Occasionally  you  might  come  upon  a 
family  living  alone  amongst  the  woods,  upon  the  edge 
of  some  old  clearing;  but  if  you  did,  they  had  no 
animals  about  the  house,  but  fowls. 

At  intervals  you  might  chance  to  cross  some  wander- 
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ing  Correntino,  dressed  in  the  poncho  and  the 
bombachas  of  the  Gaucho,  journeying-  towards  Asun- 
cion ;  more  rarely  a  Brazilian  on  his  mule  ;  but  all  the 
natives  were  on  foot,  most  of  the  horses  having  been 
killed  in  the  long  war.  The  legend  was  that  Lopez  met 
his  death  on  the  last  native  Paraguayan  horse,  a  little 
roan  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  horses  were  rare  to  find, 
and  the  fierce  nature  of  the  Tropics  had  so  reconquered 
all  the  cultivated  land  that  there  was  little  grass  for 
them  to  eat.  Fields  that  had  once  borne  mandioca 
were  indistinguishable  under  a  tangle  of  rank  grass, 
dwarf  palms  and  scrubby  plants,  whilst  maize  planta- 
tions had  remained  unsown,  bearing  but  a  few 
straggling  plants,  grown  from  the  falling  ears.  Even 
the  pathways  through  the  woods  had  become  impass- 
ably through  the  thick  growth  of  gnarled  ancT  knotty 
lianas  which,  like  a  web  of  cordage,  barred  the  way. 
Tigers  abounded,  and  killed  the  few  remaining  horses, 
if  they  could  catch  them  sleeping  near  the  woods.  Bats 
and  mosquitos,  with  enormous  ticks,  combined  with 
several  distempers  which  the  natives  said  had  only 
come  after  the  war,  and  when  the  country  had  begun 
to  go  back  to  the  primeval  forest,  rendered  a  horse's 
life  unbearable,  and  made  him  difficult  to  keep. 

Those  Paraguayans  who  had  a  horse  cherished  him 
as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  covering  him  up  at  night 
against  the  vampire  bats,  and  bathing  him  at  sunrise 
and  at  sunset  to  keep  away  ticks  and  mosquitos  and 
a  thousand  other  crawling  and  flying  plagues.  Even 
with  these  precautions  there  yet  remained  the  fear  of 
snakes  and  poisonous  weeds,  so  that  a  man  who 
had  a  horse  became  a  slave,  and  passed  his  time 
in  caring  for  him  and  ministering  to  his  welfare  and 
his  health.  So  as  I  jogged,  that  is  of  course  walked, 
for  the  forest  trails  were  far  too  deeply  worn  into  the 
soil  to  jog  with  safety,  I  passed  long  strings  of  women, 
dressed  in  their  low-cut  sack-like  garment,  embroidered 
round  the  neck  with  black  embroidery.  Their  hair,  cut 
square  across  the  forehead  and  hanging  down  their 
backs,  gave  them  a  mediaeval  air.  All  were  bare- 
footed, and  all  smoked  thick  cigars,  which  they  kept 
lighted  at  the  torch  their  leader  carried  in  her  hand 
to  scare  the  jaguars.  Upon  their  heads  they  carried 
baskets  full  of  oranges,  of  mandioca,  and  of  maize. 
Sometimes  they  all  saluted,  sometimes  they  only  smiled 
and  showed  their  teeth,  and  sometimes  one  of  them 
would  say,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  rest,  "  we  all 
want  husbands",  and  added  something  else  in 
Guarani  that  made  a  laugh  run  rippling  down  the  line. 

Occasionally  a  crashing  in  the  bushes  near  the  trail 
told  of  the  passage  of  a  tapir,  through  the  underwood, 
and  once  as  I  came  to  a  little  clearing  a  tiger  lay 
stretched  flat  upon  a  log,  watching  the  fish  in  some 
dark  backwater,  just  as  a  cat  lies  on  a  garden  wall 
to  watch  the  birds.  Butterflies  floated  lazily  about, 
scarce  moving  their  broad,  velvet  wings,  reminding 
one  somehow  of  owls  flitting  across  a  grass  ride  in  a 
wood,  noiseless,  but  startling  by  their  very  quietness. 

The  snakes,  the  humming-birds,  the  alligators  bask- 
ing in  the  creeks,  the  whir  of  insects  and  the  metallic 
croaking  of  the  frogs,  the  air  of  being  in  the  grip  of 
an  all-powerful  vegetation,  reduced  a  man  travelling 
alone  to  nothingness,  through  the  green  solitude.  One 
felt  as  if  in  all  that  wealth  of  vegetation  and  strange 
birds  and  beasts,  one's  horse  were  the  one  living  thing 
that  was  of  the  same  nature  as  oneself. 

Had  Balaam  only  heard  his  ass's  voice  in  such  a 
place,  it  would  have  sounded  quite  familiar,  and  might 
have  cheered  him  on  his  way.  The  heat  which  poured 
down  from  the  sun  in  the  few  places  where  the  track 
was  open  overhead,  met  the  heat  rising  from  the  red, 
sandy  soil  and  focussed  on  one's  face,  drying  the  blood 
that  the  innumerable  flies  had  drawn,  into  hard  sticky 
flakes.  After  interminable  hours  of  heat,  and  intervals 
of  dozing  from  which  one  woke  but  just  in  time  to  save 
one's  balance  and  to  remember  shuddering,  what  would 
occur,  if  by  mischance  one  fell  and  let  the  horse  escape, 
alone  and  miles  away  from  any  human  habitation,  the 
trail  led  out  upon  a  little  clearing  in  the  sea  of  woods. 
.Smoke  curled  from  a  fire  under  some  orange  trees, 
between  whose  branches  hung  a  cotton  hammock,  with 


the  fringe  sweeping  on  the  ground,  as  it  swung  to  and 
fro,  impelled  by  a  brown  foot. 

To  my  astonishment  my  horse  neighed  shrilly,  and 
was  answered  by  a  horse,  which  on  first  coming  to  the 
clearing  I  had  overlooked.  As  I  rode  up,  repeating  as 
I  rode,  the  formula,  "Hail  blessed  Virgin  ",  being 
answered  by  the  man  who  had  been  lying  in  the  ham- 
mock, "  Without  sin  conceived  ",  I  saw  the  horse  was 
a  red  roan,  fat  and  in  good  condition,  and  branded  with 
the  sign  of  Aries,  set  rather  low  upon  the  hip.  The 
Paraguayan  welcomed  me,  and  bringing  out  two  solid 
wooden  chairs  with  cowhide  seats,  tilted  them  up 
against  the  wall  of  his  mud  and  straw-thatched  hut,  and 
we  sat  down  to  talk.  His  clothes  were  simple,  and  yet 
adequate  enough  considering  the  place.  Upon  his  head 
he  wore  a  home-made  hat  plaited  from  fibre  of  a  palm 
leaf,  and  round  his  waist  a  leather  apron,  held  in  place 
by  two  old  silver  coins.  With  the  exception  of  hide 
sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  red  cloak  of  baize  hung 
loosely  on  one  shoulder,  he  was  as  naked  as  the  day  on 
which  he  first  drew  breath  upon  the  earth.  For  all 
that,  in  his  bearing  he  was  dignified  enough,  and 
after  placing  a  long-barrelled  gun  which  he  had 
snatched  up  hastily  when  I  approached  his  house  against 
the  wall,  but  well  within  his  reach,  he  sat  down 
and  motioning  me  to  the  other  chair  began  to  talk  as 
a  man  talks  who  has  been  long  alone.  Where  had  I 
come  from,  and  how  was  it  that  I  was  dressed  like  a 
Correntino,  being  as  he  imagined,  a  foreigner,  perhaps 
a  Spaniard,  or  some  other  "  nation",  that  spoke  no 
Guarani. 

My  horse,  too,  he  did  not  know  the  brand,  looked 
like  a  horse  from  the  low  countries  down  the  river.  I 
had  better  be  careful  of  him,  especially  at  night,  or  else 
the  vampire  bats  would  suck  his  blood.  The  tigers, 
too,  were  specially  attracted  to  a  white  animal,  but  then 
white  was  such  a  colour  for  a  gentleman,  especially 
white  with  a  black  skin,  suitable  too  for  Paraguay,  as 
a  white  horse  is  certain  to  swim  well,  and  the  old  boat 
upon  the  Tebicuarl  had  never  been  replaced,  and  I 
should  have  to  cross  in  a  canoe. 

"  Tell  me  ",  he  said,  "  what  are  the  '  nations  '  doing 
in  Asuncion?  Is  there  a  government,  and  who  is 
president?  What,  General  Caballero?  Ah,  I  remem- 
ber him,  a  barefoot  boy,  running  about  till  Lopez  took 
his  pretty  sister  to  live  with  him.  Madama  Lynch  was 
not  well  pleased  at  it  .  .  .  but  then  a  president  is  just 
like  God.  What  he  wants  that  he  will  have,  be  sure 
of  it."  It  seemed  his  wife  was  dead  or  lost  during  the 
war,  and  when  I  pointed  to  some  women,  one  pound- 
ing maize  in  a  tall  mortar,  another  picking  oranges, 
and  a  third  swinging  in  a  white  cotton  hammock,  he 
said  "  Yes,  women,  as  you  see.  In  these  times  the 
poor  things  have  got  no  husbands,  and  Christians  have 
to  do  their  best,  out  of  pure  charity." 

Much  did  we  talk  about  things  interesting  to  men  in 
Paraguay,  the  price  of  cattle  and  the  like,  the  increase 
of  tigers  in  the  land,  whether  the  road  was  open  from 
Corrientes  to  Asuncion,  through  the  Estero  Nembucii, 
and  if  the  Indians  in  the  Chaco  had  been  at  what  he 
called  "  their  own  ",  now  that  there  was  no  law.  On 
all  these  points  I  satisfied  him  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
striving  to  make  such  news  as  I  had  gleaned  upon  my 
way,  exact,  but  palatable. 

When  we  had  drunk  a  little  "  mate  ",  which  after  the 
Paraguayan  country  fashion  was  served  quite  cold,  my 
host  said,  "  By  this  time  your  horse's  back  must  have 
got  cool ;  one  of  the  girls  shall  take  him  down  to  bathe  ". 

As  the  girl  led  him  past  the  roan,  both  neighed,  and 
my  host's  horse  reared  and  strove  to  break  his  rope. 

When  in  a  little  the  girl  came  back  leading  my  horse 
all  dripping  from  his  bath,  the  roan  with  a  wild  plunge 
snapped  his  hide  halter,  and  came  galloping  to  meet 
my  white,  and,  circling  round  him,  at  last  stood  with 
his  red,  open  nostrils  close  against  his  nose. 

The  horses  seemed  to  talk,  and  mine  plunged  and 
would  certainly  have  broken  loose  had  not  I  run  to  him. 
My  host,  who  had  looked  on  with  interest,  told  me 
his  horse  had  been  six  months  without  once  seeing 
another  of  his  kind.  "  Let  your  horse  loose  ",  he  said. 
"  to  play  with  him.    Neither  is  shod,  and  they  can  do 
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no  harm  to  one  another;  lei  him  loose,  then,  to  play." 
Placing  some  canes  and  brushwood  to  block  the  road, 
he  said,  "  Now  they  are  sale  ;  they  cannot  get  away, 
and  horses  never  go  into 'the  thick  woods,  and  it  they  did 
they  cannot  possibly  go  far". 

Somewhat  reluctantly  1  let  my  horse  run  loose,  leav- 
ing his  headstall  with  a  lazo  trailing  on  the  ground, 
know  ing  a  horse  in  South  America,  once  loose,  is  never 
willing  to  be  caught. 

The  Paraguayan  smiled,  and  as  my  horse  passed  by 
him,  caught  and  undid  the  lazo,  saying,  "  1  answer  for 
him  with  my  head,  and  in  the  galloping  that  they  will 
make,  the  rope  would  be  a  danger  to  them  ;  besides, 
your  horse  w  ill  never  try  to  get  away  ". 

For  hours  the  horses  played,  leaping  about  like 
lambs,  galloping  to  and  fro,  now  rearing  up  and  now 
coming  down  with  their  legs  across  each  other's 
shoulders  or  their  backs.  At  nightfall  we  caught  and 
tied  them  close  to  each  other,  and  after  feeding  them 
with  maize  cut  down  bundles  of  green  "  pindo  ", 
heaping  it  up  before  them  for  the  night.  When  we 
had  had  our  supper,  which,  if  I  remember  after  thirty 
years,  was  a  rough  stew  of  rice  and  charqui,  which 
we  ate  using  our  long  knives  for  spoons,  we  sat 
against  the  corner  of  the  house,  swinging  our  tilted 
chairs.  The  women  brought  us  green  cigars,  and  one 
of  them,  taking  a  cracked  guitar,  some  of  whose  strings 
were  mended  up  with  copper  wire  and  some  with  bits 
of  hide,  sang  what  is  called  a  "  Triste  ",  as  the  fire- 
flies flitted  through  the  trees. 

"  Don  Rigoberto  ",  said  my  host  (for  my  own 
name  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  to  pronounce  it  with 
more  ease  he  altered  it,  perhaps  for  euphony),  "  look 
at  the  animals."  I  looked,  and  they  had  finished  eat- 
ing and  stood  with  their  heads  resting  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  like  the  advertisement  of  Thorley's  food  for 
cattle,  which  I  remember  in  my  youth  at  railway 
stations.  "  Two  years  ",  he  said,  "  I  was  in  prison  in 
Asuncion,  in  the  time  of  Lopez,  not  the  one  that  Jose 
Diabo  killed  at  Tacurupita,  but  his  old  father  Don 
Antonio.  Days  passed,  and  weeks  and  years,  and  all 
the  time  I  never  saw  a  man,  for  they  let  down  my 
food  and  water  by  a  string.  When  I  got  out,  the  first 
man  that  I  met  was  to  me  as  a  long-lost  brother  ...  I 
went  and  kissed  him  in  the  street.  Therefore,  Don 
Rigoberto,  I  know  what  my  horse  feels  alone  here  in 
this  '  roza  ',  with  not  a  soul  of  his  own  kind  to  say 
a  word  to  him.  This  day  has  been  a  '  fiesta'  for  him, 
and  now  let  us  repeat  the  rosary,  and  then  to  bed.  .  .  . 
To-morrow  is  another  day." 

I  fear  the  part  I  took  in  the  repetition  of 
the  simple  prayers  was  fragmentary ;  but  at  the 
break  of  day,  or,  to  be  accurate,  about  an 
hour  before  the  dawn,  I  saddled  up  and  bade  my  host 
good-bye.  As  I  rode  out  into  the  dewy  trail  a  thick 
white  mist  enveloped  everything.  It  blotted  out  the 
lonely  clearing  in  the  first  few  yards.  It  dulled  the 
shrill,  high  neighings  .of  the  roan,  who  plunged  and 
reared  upon  his  rope.  Through  the  long,  silent  alleys 
of  the  primeval  forest  they  sounded  fainter  as  I  rode, 
until  at  last  they  ceased,  leaving  their  sadness  still  echo- 
ing after  thirty — or  is  it  five  and  thirty? — years,  fixed 
in  my  memory. 

SOME    GENTLEMEN   OF  FRANCE. 

AN  IRISHMAN  FROM  THE  PERIGORD. 

/^OUNT  O'MULLIGAN  represents  a  class  which 
may  still  be  found  in  many  parts  of  France  ;  for 
he  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  "  wild  geese  "  who 
followed  James  II.  into  exile  and  for  close  on  a  century 
fought  his  battles  and  those  of  the  house  of  Stuart  both 
on  sea  and  land.  James  O 'Mulligan  earned  wealth 
and  fame  as  a  privateer.  His  family,  his  descendants 
allege,  had  lost  all  their  possessions,  first  under 
Cromwell,  and  then  the  little  that  had  been  restored  to 
them  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  on  the  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick.  He  therefore  did  all  he  could  to 
spoil  the  enemy  of  his  house  and  race  as  a  privateer  in 
the  service  of  the  exiled  monarch ;  for  King  James 


authorised  him  "  to  enter  all  the  ports,  harlxjurs, 
rivers,  and  <  reeks  of  our  own  kingdom  and  of  those  ol 
our  enemies  and  <>l  the  enemies  of  our  w ell-beloved 
brother  and  ally  the  most  Christian  king,  or,  being  at 
sea,  to  lake,  capture,  sink,  bum,  or  otherwise  destroy 
all  ships  and  \csmIs  with  their  effects,  cargo  and 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  people  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ".  On  Junes  II. 's  death  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  French  monarch,  but  swore 
allegiance  at  the  sam:.'  time  to  King  James  III.  In 
order  to  secure  a  position  at  Court,  the  right  of  riding 
in  the  King's  carriages  and  of  following  his  Majesty 
out  hunting,  he  had  to  show  that  his  ancestors 
were  noble  as  far  back  as  1400.  These  things  were 
made  extremely  easy  for  those  Irishmen  who  came 
to  France  by  Hawkins  the  Ulster  King-at-Arms,  who 
was  always  most  obliging  for  a  consideration.  He 
used  to  supply  them  with  all  the  necessary  quartcr- 
ings  marrying  their  forbears  to  the  daughters  of 
their  alleged  neighbours,  and  in  this  case  he  surpassed 
himself;  for  when  he  got  further  back  than  James 
O'Mulligan's  memory  carried  him,  he  simply  drew  upon 
his  imagination.  Thus  it  was  that  he  filled  Ulster's 
office  with  innumerable  fictitious  pedigrees  which 
subsequent  research  has  thoroughly  demolished. 
Shane  O'Mulligan  succeeded  his  father  in  due  course, 
and  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Perigord  which  his 
family  have  preserved  down  to  the  present  day.  He 
had  entered  the  Lee  regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade  and 
was  one  of  those  who  earned  the  praise  of  Louis  XV. 
at  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  drew  from  the  English 
King  the  exclamation  :  "  Accursed  be  the  laws  that 
deprive  me  of  such  soldiers  ".  It  was  this  that 
enabled  him  to  leave  the  army  as  a  Count  and  a 
Knight  of  S.  Louis.  The  second  Count  remained  in 
the  French  service  until  the  Revolution,  when  he  with 
many  of  his  brother  officers  of  the  Irish  brigade 
entered  that  of  King  George  III.  Charles  Edward 
had  died,  and  Cardinal  York  was  hardly  likely  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  ;  so  that  they  argued  there  could 
be  no  shame  in  refusing*  to  serve  a  Republic  which  had 
beheaded  its  King  and  entering  that  of  a  King  who 
had  made  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII.  his  own.  This  ex- 
change lasted  but  for  a  short  time,  as  the  hopes  which 
the  British  Government  had  cherished  of  enlisting  the 
native  Irish  in  these  regiments  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, and  they  were  disbanded  in  1798,  after 
the  experiment  had  lasted  barely  four  years.  When 
Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  France  the 
second  Count  was  still  alive,  and,  though  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  able  to  totter  to  that  review,  where  the  French 
King  acknowledged  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  regiments 
to  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  as  exemplified 
in  their  proud  motto,  "  Semper  et  ubique  fideles, 
1689-1789  ".  Since  then  the  O'Mulligans  have  re- 
mained true  to  the  family  traditions,  and  have  been 
soldiers  in  each  generation.  The  sixth  Count  made  a 
most  brilliant  start  and  passed  almost  at  the  top  of 
the  list  out  of  S.  Cyr  into  the  dragoons.  Everything 
promised  a  magnificent  career,  and  he  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  With  him  his  duty  was  a 
passion,  and  he  refused  to  question  any  order  that 
might  be  given  to  him.  He  had  no  politics  as  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  soldier  of  the  Republic  before  every- 
thing. He  was  a  Frenchman  first  and  foremost,  and 
owed  implicit  obedience  to  the  Government  of  his 
country.  He  might  object  to  firing  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  when,  being'  on  strike,  they  set  fire  to  their 
employers'  works  ;  but  his  colonel  told  him  to  do  so, 
and  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  obey.  In  the  same 
way  he  argued  that  he  must  likewise  take  his  orders 
from  above  when  he  was  told  to  expel  monks  and 
nuns  or  to  superintend  the  inventory  of  Church  pro- 
perty. He  could  not  agree  with  those  who  threw  up 
their  whole  career  rather  than  have  anything  to  say  to 
such  dirty  work.  However  admirable  such  principles 
might  be  in  theory,  they  were  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  which,  he  argued,  was  not 
to  reason  ;  but  to  obey  without  question  the  orders  he 
received  from  his  superior  officer.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  such  a  man  was  an  ideal  soldier,  and  would 
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receive  steady  promotion.  He  had,  however,  been 
brought  up  in  a  Jesuit  College,  and  had  married  a  wife 
who  had  been  educated  in  a  convent.  He  and  his  wife 
attended  mass  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  had  been 
seen  at  Church  on  week-days.  They  also  associated 
during  his  leave  with  their  friends  and  neighbours  in  the 
Perigord,  who  were,  if  not  avowed  Royalists,  at  least 
professing  Catholics.  Beyond  this  he  had  been  known 
to  shoot  and  hunt  with  the  gentry  who  lived  near  the 
town  where  he  was  quartered.  All  these  facts  were 
duly  noted  and  forwarded  in  "  Aches  "  to  the  autho- 
rities. Captain  O'Mulligan,  therefore,  found  his 
promotion  stopped.  Strangers  were  introduced  into 
the  regiment,  men  far  younger  than  he  was,  and  these 
men  were  promoted  over  his  head,  because,  forsooth, 
they  never  attended  church  and  were  avowed  Free- 
masons. He  stood  this  neglect  for  some  time,  until 
he  realised  that  he  would  be  left  to  vegetate  as  a  captain 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  he  sent  in  his  papers. 

His  career  has  been  broken  just  at  the  time  when 
if  he  had  received  his  due  he  would  be  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  and  his  wasted  life  is  now  spent  amongst 
his  friends  and  neighbours  in  the  Perigord.    His  home 
is  a  fine  place,  laid  out  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  in  the  severe,  formal  style  affected  by  the  followers 
of  Le  Notre.    The  furniture  of  the  Louis  XV.  chateau 
is  in  absolute  keeping  with  its  style ;  for  Frenchmen 
of  taste  rebel  against  anachronisms,  and  the  Countess 
spends  a  good  part  of  the  morning  in  arranging  every 
chair    and    table   in  its  appropriate  fashion.  Few 
strangers  know  much  of  the  fascinations  of  the  Peri- 
gord, one  of  the  most  exclusive  and  attractive  parts  of 
Southern  France.    Perigueux  has  a  cathedral  that  has 
been  modelled  on  that  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  built  by  men  who  had  worked 
at  its  great  prototype.    Les  Eyzies  and  the  Caves  of 
Cro-Magan  and  Miremont  speak  of  the  third  prehistoric 
period  ;  whilst  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  Gallic  and 
Roman  civilisation  in  Perigueux,  built  on  the  site  of 
Vesuna  the  old  capital  of  the  Petrocorii.    Many  of  the 
chateaux  are  also  of  the  greatest  interest,  such  as 
Hautefort,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
or   Michel   Montaigne,    in   whose    tower    the  great 
Montaigne   wrote   his    Essays.     Perigueux   itself  is 
twenty-one  hours  from  Charing  Cross.    The  gentry  live 
in  that  simple  fashion  which  is  so  popular   in  rural 
France.  There  is  but  little  wealth,  and  a  man  who  ran 
through  a  fortune  of  a  million  francs  was  looked  upon 
as  a  spendthrift  of  the  first  water.    His  neighbours  ex- 
plained this  easily  by  saying  that  when  his  wife  gave 
a  reception  she  had  a  hairdresser  from  Perigueux  to 
do  her  hair.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  funeral 
of  her  brother  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mentana,  and 
attended  by   four  archbishops,   twelve  bishops,  and 
seventy  priests,  which  one  of  the  peasantry  compared 
with  the  funeral  of  Gambetta,  made  a  larger  hole  in  the 
family  fortunes.     Count  O'Mulligan  may  find  some 
consolation   for   his  lost  career  by  mixing  with  his 
friendly  neighbours  who  regard  him  as  a  martyr  to  his 
faith  ;  but  he,  on  his  side,  has  hopes  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  him  when  promotion  is  once  more  restored 
to  merit  and  honesty.    In  the  meanwhile  he  spends  his 
time  motoring  from  chateau  to  chateau,  attending  the 
small  "  chasses  "  of  the  neighbourhood,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  exercise  but  little  "  gibier  ".    He  belongs  to 
his  Conseil  d'arrondissement,  and  hopes  to  be  returned 
to  the  Conseil  General  of  his  department  not  as  a  politi- 
cian, for  he  denies  that  he  has  any  politics,  but  purely 
as^  a  local   man  who   wants  to  be    useful    to  his 
neighbours. 


IN  MINIATURE. 

*~PO  catch  sight  of  the  world  in  miniature  is  always 
an  adventure  and  sometimes  a  disagreeable  one. 
Luckily  there  is  often  a  room,  or  a  wall,  or  a  meadow,  to 
shut  out  the  view  and  put  a  welcome  boundary,  but 
there  are  other  times  when  the  kindly  near  things  fade, 
and  nothing  can  be  seen  except  a  little  planet  spinning 


dizzily  in  the  air.  At  such  times,  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  merciful  horizon,  one  becomes  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  magnifying  things,  for  refusing  to  look  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  Very  fortunately  life  itself 
is  a  magnifying  glass.  It  enlarges  a  room  into  a  home, 
a  meadow  into  a  playground,  love  into  eternity,  and 
shows  no  little  things.  But  when  the  glass  of  life  is 
dulled  by  neglect  or  the  queer  whim  of  thought  the 
telescope  seems  immediately  to  be  reversed.  The 
horizon  of  the  room  fades  into  the  distance,  and  you  see 
the  little  spinning  planet. 

Even  if  you  go  out  on  a  search  for  other  boundaries 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  fail.    You  come  very  likely 
to  a  crowd,  and  hope  that  here  at  last  is  something  that 
is  magnified,  but  before  you  can  see  what  has  merited 
so  much  interest,  before  indeed  you  have  stood  still  more 
than  a  few  seconds,  there  comes  a  man  who  shoulders 
his  way  along  and  cries  "Pass  along,  please  !  "  At 
once  he  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  as  a  miniature 
of  the  world.    You  see  the  course  of  all  the  centuries, 
the  long  avenue  of  humanity.    The  phrase  used  so  glibly 
by  the  policeman  is  taken  from  its  wholesome  context 
and  becomes  a  universal  threat.    You  can  see  only  a 
miniature  of  the  crowd,  made  up  of  the  thousands  of 
men  who  would  like  to  stand  still  for  a  moment  to  see 
if  anything  big  is  happening — the  thousands  of  all  the 
ages  who  have  always  been  looking  eagerly  for  big 
things,  but  have  had  to  move  on  disappointed.  The 
big  things  may  come,  but  there  must  be  no  waiting  for 
them,  no  resting  on  the  wheel  of  progress.    You  your- 
self may  not  see  what  you  want  to  see,  but  your  son's 
son  may.  "  Pass  along,  please  ".  And  the  further  you 
go  the  more  you  realise  that  the  street  is  not  a  good  place 
when  your  room  has  failed  you.     The  public  speakers 
have  nothing  genial  to  say,  and  make  no  effort  to 
restore  to  you  the  right  end  of  the   telescope.  The 
policeman  is,  perhaps,  the  least  helpful,  but  the  omnibus 
conductor  is  little  better.    He  has  not  all  the  disquiet- 
ing abruptness  of  his  fellow-speaker,  but  what  he  says 
is  usually  what  you  are  very  anxious  not  to  hear.  You 
land  securely  on  the  step  only  to  receive  the  message, 
"  Outside  only  !  "    Here  again  you  catch  sight  of  the 
world  in  miniature.     There  is  room  on  top,  but  it  is 
raining,  and  there  are  stairs  to  climb.     Rather  than 
put  up  with  so  much  discomfort,  you  jump  off  the  step 
and  let  the  little  world  go  on.    But  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
remembering  that  you  have  done  the  same  thing  before  ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  vanishing  omnibus  may  threaten 
you  into  deciding  that  the  slippery  stairs  will  have  to 
be   climbed   some  day.     Years   ago,   it  seems,  the 
thoroughfares  were  not  so  dismal.    There  were  cheer- 
ing speakers  then — men  and  women  who  cried  their 
wares  for  sale  with  a  rhyme  or  a  joke  or  even  a  song. 
But  now  the  scent  of  lavender  and  the  genial  cries  have 
gone  from  the  streets,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard 
except  "  Pass  along,  please  ",  and  "  Outside  only  !" 
and  other  harsh  speeches.    The  modern  note  is  even 
more  pronounced  underground,   where   "  Hurry  up, 
please  "  is  the  order  of  the  day.    Compared  with  the 
rubicund  conductor  of  the  old  horse  omnibus,  the  under- 
ground man  is  a  sinister  and  repelling  figure,  and  his 
world    another    disturbing    miniature.     "  Hurry  up, 
please  "  has  become  the  chief  message  to  humanity. 
The  world  cannot  wait.    You  must  run  and  you  must 
scramble.    The  conductor  stands  with  his  whistle,  a 
threatening  figure,  always  urging  you  on.    If  you  delay 
you  will  lose  the  world,  and  the  iron  gates  will  be 
slammed  in  your  face.    Hurry  up  !    No  one  seems  very 
anxious  to  leave  the  train  ;  and  here  again  you  catch 
sight  of  another  miniature.     The  conductor  is  still 
relentless.    You  have  hurried  on,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
"Pass  off  quickly,  please!"  he  cries,  and  you  see 
again  the  long  avenue  of  humanity  hurrying  along  with 
their  backs  to  the  world,  making  way  for  others. 

Even  an  inn,  far  away  in  the  genial  country,  is  no 
refuge.  When  the  clock  is  at  the  hour,  and  the  climax 
of  comfort  has  been  reached,  the  landlord  will  rap 
loudly  on  the  counter,  and  say  mechanically,  "Time, 
gentlemen  !  " 
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SONNKT 
ON   THE   PRIDE  OF  POETRY. 

MAN  gropes  obscurely  Godward  by  the  clues 
Ol  Law  ;  anil  one  must  lay  constraint  of  law 
On  language,  if,  of  all  he  fell  and  saw 
And  loved  in  life,  he  would  avail  to  excuse 
Any  from  forfeit,  or  redeem  the  dues 

Of  death.    Our  pride  of  thought's  a  fire  of  straw 
Unless  in  marshalled  order  without  flaw 
The  slight  forlorn  hope  of  the  adventurous  muse 

Assault  the  great  oblivion,  sworn  to  win 

Footing,  and  plant  a  banner  upon  the  breach. 
So  shall  mortality  overleap  his  term, 
Teaching-  mere  vocal  breath  by  discipline 

Of  rhythmic  process  and  manoeuvre  of  speech 
To  baulk  the  charncl  ravage  of  the  worm. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  GREAT  BETRAYAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  August  1911. 

Sir, — "  What  ",  asked  Lord  Selborne,  on  the  eve  of 
that  exhibition  of  snobbishness,  pusillanimity,  and  the 
i ace-course  "  fly-flats'  "  would-be  astuteness,  achieved 
by  certain  Conservative  peers  on  a  recent  unforgettable 
evening,  "  what  will  be  the  effect  on  Unionists  if  peers 
who  regard  the  Parliament  Bill  as  a  national  peril 
should  vote  with  the  Government  in  rejecting  the  Lans- 
downe  amendment?  "  Having  mused  on  that  effect 
till  the  fire  has  kindled,  I  will  venture  to  tell  him.  They 
believe  themselves  tragically  and  meanly  betrayed,  and 
some  of  them,  I  greatly  fear,  will  never  give  a  vote 
to  the  Unionist  leaders  any  more.  One  made,  one 
makes  allowances.  That  a  member  of  a  respectable 
Covent  Garden  Jew  family,  raised  to  the  peerage  for 
his  sufficient  newspaper  services  to  the  Party ;  that 
an  even  newer  man  like  the  proprietor  of  "  Saucy- 
Bits  "  and  other  elevating  periodicals,  should  feel  as 
strongly  as  any  lately  ennobled  Radical  politician  that 
his  dearly-won  reward  must  on  no  account  be 
cheapened  by  the — gratuitous — inclusion  of  200  or  500 
others  in  the  gilded  chamber  was  highly  natural  and 
intelligible.  But  that  is  not  precisely  a  motive  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  country  and  strengthen  the 
sometimes  drooping  faith  of  the  Unionist  voter  in  his 
commanding  officers,  and  we  must  all  deeply  regret  that 
men  who  have  inherited  peerages  or,  like  Lord  Curzon, 
are  of  noble  families,  should  have  been  found  actively 
and  conspicuously  in  the  same  galore.  It  was  first, 
and  least,  imbecile  in  tactics.  Who  that  lives  much 
among  Ministerialists  but  had  marked  the  agitation 
and  dismay  with  which  the  Government  Front  Bench 
was  facing  the  dilemma  which  confronted  them?  Had 
we  left  them  alone,  why  !  on  one  of  these  horns  we 
should  presently  and  assuredly  have  seen  them  em- 
broached.  But  let  tactics,  in  this  post-mortem,  be 
forgotten.  The  main  question  now  as  in  statu  quo  is 
one  of  principle,  and  Unionist  leaders  who  deserted 
their  principles  and  ours  do  not  deserve  a  moment's 
consideration  in  future.  Lord  Selborne  knows  South 
Africa.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  no  bitterer  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  De  Wets,  more  formidable  foes 
of  England  in  the  late  war  than  members  of  those 
Dutch  families  who  pinned  their  faith  to  England  in 
1881,  and  were  betrayed  and  left  to  the  hostility  and 
obloquy  of  their  brother  Boers  when  our  Government 
retreated  after  Majuba?  Lord  Curzon  and  his  friends 
have  gone  far  to  raise  bitter  and  uncompromising  hos- 
tility in  those  like  myself  of  the  Unionist  rank  and  file 
who  hitherto  have  looked  to  them  as  to  leaders  whom 
we  were  proud  to  follow.  In  the  North  of  England, 
as   some  of  us  know,   Unionists  struggle  against  no 


influence  so  deadly  as  a  certain  deep-rooted  suspi<  ion 

in  tiic  mind  of  these  hard-headed  voters,  thai  our 

leaders  yes  !  and  1  tear  1  must  say  more  specifically 
our  Leader    ait-   impcrlcellv  in  earnest,   Of,    as  the 

Northern   vernacular  has    it,   "No'   but    kiddin'  ". 

Which  of  us,  in  the  face  of  I'nionist  peers  slurrying 
in  a  panic  about  "  awful  consequences  "  from  opposing 
that  which  thev  solemnly  denounced,  will  ever  have  the 
heart  again  to  seek  to  oombal  thai  suspi<  ion? 

11  the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last,  let  the  states- 
man stick  to  his  principles.  That  is  good  morality — 
and  the  only  tactics.  I  lately  revisited  the  parish  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  went  there  some  dozen  years  ago, 
as  to  a  forlorn  hope.  Where  dissent  and  agnosticism 
in  the  old  days  held  the  field  between  them  I  now 
beheld  in  amazement  streams  of  men,  as  well  as  women, 
going  to  church  on  Sunday.  Why?  Oh!  the  rector 
(I  was  told)  was  "  a  man  ".  Another  friend  attended 
the  other  day  when  a  striking  presentation  was  made  to 
this  clergyman  by  many  parishioners,  including  Dis- 
senters. "  In  this  parish  ",  said  the  people's  warden, 
who  made  the  presentation  in  a  moving  speech, 
"  Rector  means  friend  ".  "  Yes  ",  said  to  my  informant 
a  leading  Dissenter,  the  chief  farmer  of  the  district, 
"  a  friend  he  is.  On  the  human  side  he'll  meet  you 
any  length.  But  mark  this  !  The  Rector  holds 
people  because,  in  his  place,  he  makes  no  concessions. 
And  Englishmen  like  that.  We  like  an  English  parson 
to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  Churchman.  WTe  know  then 
where  we  are  ". 

I  am,  etc., 

Unionist  Linesman. 


THE  DUTY  OF  UNIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

34  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 

30  August  191 1. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read  your  article  on  the  duty  of 
Unionists  in  the  present  constitutional  crisis.  May  I 
say  that  I  believe  there  are  few  Unionists  who  wish 
to  sulk  in  their  tents,  but  that  if  all  who  want  the 
valiant  policy  you  so  ably  advocate  were  to  intimate  to 
their  Associations  that  their  votes  were  not  available 
until  our  leaders  were  changed  the  effect  would  'be  so 
tremendous  that  the  change  would  be  effected  at  once? 
I  for  one  am  convinced  that  with  our  present  leaders 
the  party  is  heading  and  is  bound  to  head,  via  apathy, 
direct  for  another  debacle  as  complete  as  and  more 
disastrous  than  that  of  1905,  and  my  vote  is  not 
available  to  encourage  the  party  along  that  fatal  path. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  de  Skues. 


THE    VOTE    OF   THE  BISHOPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review'. 

Great  Thurlow,  Suffolk, 

27  August  191 1. 

Sir, — Mr.  FitzRoy's  letter  exactly  expresses  the 
views  of  a  very  large  number  of  your  readers  in  regard 
to  the  Great  Betrayal.  The  majotity  of  sound  Conser- 
vatives can  never  forget,  even  if  they  ultimately  forgive, 
the  part  played  by  the  Bishops  in  the  uprooting  of  the 
Constitution,  and  no  amount  of  ecclesiastical  casuistry 
will  ever  convince  them  that  the  part  taken  by  the  Epis- 
copal Bench  in  the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  was 
either  morally  right  or  politically  clever.  It  is  true  that 
the  unjust  steward  scored  a  success  by  making  friends 
with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  but  the  Bishops 
will  be  woefully  mistaken  if  they  think  to  do  the  same. 
Messrs.  Asquith,  Churchill,  and  George  are  far  too 
smart  to  allow  the  Establishment  to  gain  a  reprieve  even 
by  the  most  obsequious  adulation. 

Yours  faithfully 

C.  F.  Ryder. 
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THE  STATE  AND  THE  STRIKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  19  August  191 1. 

Sir, — As  one  who  for  twenty  years  was  working  for 
employers  for  an  ordinary  workman's  wage,  and  who 
is  now  an  employer  himself,  I  am  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  impartially  the  points  underlying  the  present 
deplorable  industrial  upheaval  than  those  who  study 
the  world  in  the  editorial  chair  or  in  the  armchair  in  a 
political  club.  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  Sir,  that  if  your 
"  notes  "  on  the  strikes  really  represent  the  opinions 
and  the  determined  attitude  towards  this  crisis  of  a  large 
number  of  influential  English  people,  then  I  fear  for 
England's  future.  If  you  could  feel  but  a  little  how 
exasperating  to  the  intelligent  workman  (and  please 
remember  that  the  number  of  intelligent  workmen  is 
rapidly  growing)  is  such  a  standpoint  as  yours  !  It  is  very 
deplorable  that  class  interests  should  so  blind  people 
to  fact,  to  ethics,  and  to  common  justice.  Surely  you 
will  not  denv  that  those  common  working  men  who 
with  their  families  form  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
people,  whose  cessation  from  work  means  starvation  to 
all  of  us  (including  all  the  journalists  in  the  land),  have 
a  right  to  ask  for  better  conditions  of  work  ;  and  when 
their  demands  are  rejected  have  a  right  to  strike.  The 
employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  equally  a  right  to 
refuse  their  demands  and  to  get  such  workers  to  work 
for  them  as  they  can  procure.  If  the  strikers  should 
threaten  violence  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
step  in  and  say  "  Hands  off  !  "  but  so  long  as  no  vio- 
lence is  committed  the  Government  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  either  of  the  combatants.  That  has  been  a 
recognised  principle  up  till  now.  But  on  reading  your 
notes  I  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  that  principle 
is  old  and  given  up.  You  promulgate  a  new  principle — 
viz.  that  where  the  dispute  is  such  that  it  threatens  the 
convenience  of  the  general  public,  then  the  Govern- 
ment must  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  public.  Although 
I  could  easily  prove  to  you  that  the  majority  of  the 
English  people  still  hold  to  the  grand  old  principle, 
I  will  put  it  aside  and  deal  with  your  new  principle;  I 
will  grant  you  the  soundness  of  the  Government's  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  general  public,  but  the  question 
is  how?  Is  it  to  be  by  using  the  soldiers  as  strike- 
breakers, by  compelling  them  to  do  the  work  of  the 
strikers  (work  which  the  soldiers  would  have  refused 
had  they  been  free  agents),  and  thus  help  the  employers 
to  win  and  the  workers  to  lose  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  by  giving 
the  railway  directors  to  understand  that  the  Government 
cannot  permit  their  arrogance  to  play  havoc  with  the 
general  public,  and  to  ill-treat  the  employes,  who  are  also 
a  part  of  the  general  public? 

It  is  evident  from  your  notes  that  you  prefer  the  first- 
mentioned  method.  But,  Sir,  is  your  method  more 
Christianlike,  humane,  and  just  than  the  second 
method?  If  it  be  true,  as  some  cynics  have  remarked, 
that  Christianity,  humanity  and  justice  have  become 
mere  empty  words,  then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  merely  to  warn  you  against  the  consequences  (re- 
member, Sir,  that  the  French  method  which  you  recom- 
mend is  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger  to  the  pro- 
pertied classes  in  England).  But  I  still  believe  that  the 
Englishman's  heart  has  not  yet  turned  to  stone  and 
that  such  methods  as  your  notes  advocate  are  merely 
the  result  of  unbalanced  thinking  caused  by  the  extra- 
ordinary events.    Now  let  us  come  to  facts. 

About  three  hundred  thousand  of  British  railway 
workers — the  most  conservative  workers  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  civilised  world — threw  up  their  jobs, 
regardless  of  consequences  to  themselves  and  to  those 
whom  they  love,  because  of  certain  grievances.  Can 
you  believe,  Sir,  that  those  grievances  are  trivial  or 
unfounded?  They  ask  that  instead  of  their  complaints 
being  presented  to  the  directors  by  some  of  their  ow  n 
rank  and  file,  who  are  generally  afraid  to  speak  up  in 
the  presence  of  the  directors,  they  should  be  represented 
by  their  union  officials,  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  direc- 
tors. That  just,  reasonable,  and  commonsense  demand 
is  refused,  and  in  your  notes  you  have  not  a  word  to 


say  against  the  directors,  but  you  want  the  Government 
to  help  the  directors  to  defeat  the  workers.  You  do 
not  say  so  in  plain  w  ords,  but  that  is  w  hat  it  amounts  to. 
Permit  me,  Sir,  to  point  out  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  all  those  who  speak  and  write  in  the  same  strain, 
that  you  are  digging  England's  grave. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  you  will  publish  this  letter,  in  order 
that  your  readers  may  be  able  to  see  the  other  side  of 
the  question. 

Yours  faithfully 

Joseph  Finn. 


NATIONAL   SERVICE   LEAGUE   AND  THE 
TERRITORIALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lymington  House,  Four  Marks,  nr.  Alton. 

30  August  191 1. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  for  26  August  you  ask,  "  Why 
has  the  National  Service  League  never  filled  the  place 
it  was  meant  to  fill?  " 

I  have  no  official  right  to  answer  this  question,  but 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space,  as  a  member  of  the 
League,  to  say  something  about  its  attitude  (past  and 
present)  towards  the  Territorial  Army.  I  have  still  a 
letter,  dated  6  December  1907,  w  hich  was  sent  to  me 
and  to  other  Branch  Hon.  Secretaries  with  regard  to 
the  Territorial  scheme.  I  w  ill  not  trouble  your  readers 
with  the  whole  letter,  but  some  extracts  may  be  of 
interest.    It  begins  : — 

"  Your  Branch  will  probably  wish  to  know  the 
attitude  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  should  be  adopted  towards  the 
County  Associations  now  in  process  of  formation  under 
Mr.  Haldane's  Army  Scheme  ..." 

We  were  recommended  "  not  to  stand  aloof,  but 
rather  to  assist  and  support  these  Associations  as  good 
in  themselves,  easily  adaptable  to  a  system  of  universal 
compulsory  training,  and  calculated  to  make  that 
system  rather  a  development  of  existing  institutions 
than  an  abrupt  departure  from  the  military  traditions 
to  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  accus- 
tomed ..."  We  were  warned  that  while  "  realising 
the  value  of  the  machinery  of  the  County  Associations, 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee  desire,  in  order 
to  prevent  misconception,  to  emphasise  their  conviction 
that  no  scheme  based  upon  a  purely  voluntary  system 
will  ever  provide  the  country  with  an  army  sufficient,  in 
numbers  and  training,  for  its  requirements  ". 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  letter  met  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  those  who  had  joined  the  National  Service 
League  as  well  as  of  many  w  ho  held  that  the  League's 
proposals  were  not  drastic  enough,  but  w  ho  knew  also 
the  strong  prejudice  existing  against  any  sort  of  com- 
pulsion in  military  training.  The  latter  hoped  that  the 
County  Associations  would  provide  the  framework  for 
a  compulsorily  trained  Territorial  Army,  while  the 
educational  work  undertaken  bv  the  National  Service 
League  would  prepare  the  people  of  this  country  to 
accept  compulsion  when  the  inevitable  breakdow  n  of  the 
voluntary  system  should  be  acknowledged  by  those  in 
authority. 

Many  felt  that  this  breakdown  was  acknowledged 
when  Lord  Esher  told  the  House  of  Lords  on  18  July 
1910  that  "  the  Government  should  face  the  fact  that 
the  total  number  of  Territorial  troops  raised  in  this 
country,  275,000  men,  ...  is  likely  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum number  you  can  raise  under  existing  conditions 
and  under  a  voluntary  system  ". 

In  spite  of  this  opinion  from  a  man  who  had  done 
much  to  help  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme,  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  Opposition  saw  fit  to  tell  the  nation 
definitely  that  the  question  of  compulsion  must  be 
seriously  faced,  and  many  who  feel  that  the  National 
Service  League  can  yet  be  made  a  power  would  gladly 
see  a  cooling  of  its  present  warm  support  of  the  Terri- 
torial Army.  But  the  League  is  in  a  difficult  position. 
There  are  those  who  accuse  it  of  working  against  the 
Territorials  and  of  belittling  their  patriotism;  there  are 
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those  who,  like  the  Saturday  Review,  say  thai  il 
••  bolsters  up  this  sham  " ;  there  arc  those  who  support 
it  on  military  grounds,  and  others  who  support  it  on 
civic  and  disciplinary  grounds  ;  and,  greatest  difficulty 
,,!  (jj  it  is  worked  on  non-party  lines  and  watched 
jealously  to  catch  any  signs  of  party  influence. 

I  think  most  League  members  wish  to  uphold  our 
President  and  Executive,  hut  we  feel  also  that  the  atti- 
tude of  reserved  sympathy  with  which  we  -reeled  the 
Territorial  Force  in  11)07  is  wearing  somewhat  thread- 
bare, and  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  sufficiently 
far  advanced  lor  a  stronger  programme  of  "aims  and 
objects  "  to  be  announced.  We  know,  however,  thai 
if  the  League  tells  of  the  insufficiency  and  inefficiency  ol 
the  Territorial  Army  it  is  accused  of  deriding  a  patriotic 
bodv  of  men.  We  recognise  the  patriotism  of  those 
officers  and  men  who  joined  the  force  and  who  have 
done  their  best  to  make  it  efficient  ;  but  is  it  not  time 
now  for  those  Territorials  who  in  their  private  life  make- 
no  secret  of  their  belief  that  the  voluntary  system  is 
plaved  out  to  tell  the  nation  that  this  is  the  case?  it 
will  be  useless  for  them  to  resign  in  twos  and  threes — 
but  large  numbers  might  resign  their  commissions  at 
the  same  time,  stating  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  that  they 
decline  any  longer  to  be  party  to  the  deception  of  the 
nation.  We  know  there  are  some  who  honestly  believe 
that  the  Territorial  Army  may  become  all  that  Lord 
Haldane's  fancy  painted  it.  But  these  are  in  the 
minoritv,  and  meanwhile  those  who  do  not  believe  it 
and  who  remain  in  the  force — even  though  from  most 
worthy  and  patriotic  motives — are  really  the  people  who 
•"bolster  up  this  sham  ". 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  Lindsay. 


PORTUGUESE  "  REPUBLICAN  ENTHUSIASM  ". 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brussels,  August  19.il. 

Sir, — In  confirmation  of  Father  Zulueta's  dreadful 
account  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  nuns  by  the  Portu- 
guese authorities,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  when  recently 
at  La  Panne,  a  Belgian  w  atering-place  near  Dunkerquc, 
I  was"  brought  into  contact  with  several  Portuguese 
nuns,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Belgium.  One  of  these 
ladies,  a  \  oung  woman  not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
was  actually  dragged  by  a  soldier  through  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  by  the  hair  of  her  head.  When  she  was  rescued 
from  this  brute  she  was  seized  with  a  trembling  fit, 
from  which,  a  year  or  more  afterwards,  she  had  not 
recovered.  Some  of  her  hair  was  actually  torn  off  her 
head,  and  so  great  was  her  pain  and  terror  that  even 
now  she  is  not  able  to  use  her  hands  or  feet ;  they 
shake  so  terribly.  Senhor  Machado,  who,  according  to 
Father  Zulueta,  approves  of  such  horrors  by  attending 
their  execution,  in  a  recent  interview  published  in  the 
"  Nineteenth  Century  ",  admits  that  the  Portuguese 
Republic  is  incompatible  with  Christianity,  which  it 
hates.  "  The  Republic  is  not  only  the  enemy  of  re- 
ligious congregations,  but  the  enemy  of  Christianity." 
"  We  Republicans  ",  he  adds,  "  have  left  far  behind 
us  all  these  superstitions  ;  we  recognise  no  religion  save 
the  religion  of  a  moral  conscience  and  of  the  duty  of 
man  towards  his  fellows  without  hope  of  recompense." 
Apparently,  according  to  Senhor  Machado,  it  is  the 

duty  of  man  "  to  ill-treat  nuns,  and  to  drag  them 
through  the  streets  by  the  hair  of  their  heads  ! 

Frankly,  the  Portuguese  Republic  seems  more  worthy 
of  Timbuctoo  or  the  capital  of  some  cannibal  country 
than  of  that  hitherto  peaceful  and  pleasant  place  of 
residence,  Portugal. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Protestant  Lady. 


REVIEWS, 

AN  AUSTRIAN  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

"  Napoleon  I. :  a  Biography."  By  August  Fournier. 
Translated  by  Annie  Elizabeth  Adams  ;  with  an 
Introduction  by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  London  : 
Longmans.    1911.  21s. 

WHEN  the  firsl  edition  of  Eournier's  "  Biography 
(.1  Napoleon  "  made  its  appearance  in  three  small 
volumes  many  years  ago,  Lord  Acton  said  that  it  was 
the  best  account  of  the  great  emperor  which  had  up  to 
that  time  been  given  to  the  world,  and  steps  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  to  have  it  translated  and 
permission  obtained  lor  that  purpose.  The  enlarged 
edition  which  now  makes  its  appearance  in  an  English, 
or  what  rather  seems  to  be  an  American,  translation  is 
practically  a  new  work.  We  must  be  grateful  to  the 
publisher  for  having  placed  in  our  hands  a  history  of 
Napoleon  of  moderate  size,  at  once  scientific  and  read- 
able, and  not  violently  hostile  to  its  hero.  At  the  same 
time  we  may  doubt  whether  the  new  work  is  as  good 
as  the  old.  The  so-called  introduction  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
probably  the  most  competent  Napoleonic  scholar  now 
living  in  England,  consists  of  twenty-one  lines  and 
less  than  two  hundred  words,  and  tells  us  nothing  about 
the  new  edition,  or  Miss  Adams,  its  translator.  She  is 
probably  an  excellent  German  scholar,  but  has  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  w  ith  which  her  book 
is  concerned.  She  calls  both  Mombelio  (which  she 
spells  Montebello)  and  Hougoumont  (which  she  spells 
Hugomont)  castles,  one  being  a  country  house  and  the 
other  a  farm.  She  talks  about  the  "  garden  "  of  Belle 
Alliance,  why  no  one  can  tell.  She  allows  startling 
errors  in  the  text  to  pass  without  remark  or  correction, 
and  she  makes  Fournier's  involved  and  obscured  narra- 
tives of  campaigns  and  diplomatic  duels  still  more 
involved  and  still  less  intelligible  by  her  rendering  of 
them. 

The  book  itself  is  difficult  to  criticise.  Fournier  is 
a  man  of  immense  learning,  as  his  copious  biblio- 
graphies (perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work) 
show,  and  he  rises  occasionally  to  the  level  of  the 
subject,  and  becomes  conscious  that  he  is  writing  the 
history  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  But 
he  has  two  great  defects.  In  the  first  place  he  is  an 
Austrian,  and  he  attempts  to  defend  the  policy  of  Austria 
when  it  is  absolutely  indefensible,  and  forms  distorted 
views  of  events  for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  he  never 
loses  an  opportunity,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  narrative,  of  imputing  bad  motives  to  Napoleon 
and  suggesting  that  his  career  can  be  best  explained  by 
a  double  dose  of  original  sin  in  himself  directed  by  a 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  evil.  He  places  implicit  reliance 
in  Bourrienne,  w  hose  so-called  memoirs  were  not  written 
by  him  and  have  long  ceased  to  be  used  by  conscientious 
historians,  and  on  Madame  de  Remusat,  a  jealous  and 
vindictive  woman  who,  when  the  memoirs  which  she 
had  originally  written  had  been  destroyed,  recast  them 
from  her  recollections,  instinct  with  personal  bitterness 
and  prejudice.  If  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  point  against 
Napoleon,  casual  expressions  of  Mallet  du  Pan  or 
Madame  de  Stael  are  used  for  the  occasion.  It  is 
therefore  useless  to  look  to  these  volumes  for  what  is 
so  much  wanted — an  account  of  Napoleon's  actions, 
written  from  his  own  point  of  view-,  with  an  effort  to 
discover  what  his  real  motives  and  objects  were,  and  a 
determination  not  to  suggest  an  evil  purpose  where  it 
is  possible  to  explain  a  circumstance  by  wise  and  far- 
seeing  statesmanship.  To  rest  the  critical  points  of 
Napoleon's  career  on  a  supposed  basis  of  greed,  vanity, 
and  culpable  ambition,  coupled  with  absolute  unscru- 
pulousness  and  reckless  mendacity,  is  to  give  away  the 
whole  problem,  to  neglect  the  first  duty  of  an  historian, 
and  to  apply  to  him  a  method  which  we  should  never 
dream  of  applying  to  his  august  compeers,  Csesar, 
Alexander,  or  Charles  the  Great.  It  is  a  safe  guide 
in  these  cases  never  to  attribute  a  bad  motive  to  an 
action  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  find  a  good  one.  Four- 
nier has  apparently  never  visited  the  scenes  of  the 
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events  which  he  narrates  and  has  probably  been  little 
conversant  with  affairs  of  public  importance.  His 
work,  therefore,  is  rather  that  of  a  scholar  than  of  a 
statesman,  he  laboriously  pieces  together  knowledge 
derived  from  different  sources  without  giving  them  the 
life  and  reality  which  would  arise  from  experience  and 
insight.  In  spite  of  the  many  excellences  of  this  work 
the  real  life  of  Napoleon  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Let  us  examine  as  a  specimen  one  paragraph  of  this 
narrative  not  connected  with  any  great  political  event. 
We  are  told  that  "  at  the  Castle  of  Montebello,  near 
Milan,  Napoleon  held  a  Court  like  a  prince,  and  re- 
ceived Ambassadors  from  Austria,  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont ".  The  "Castle"  of  Mombello — it  is  never 
called  Montebello — is  a  simple  country  house,  now 
a  lunatic  asylum.  The  "Prince"  slept  in  a  tiny 
room  on  the  side  of  the  great  hall ;  eye-witnesses, 
well  known  to  men  now  Jiving,  have  reported  how 
simply  he  dressed  and  fared.  He  naturally  had  to  con- 
duct a  large  correspondence  with  Italy  and  Europe,  and 
built  commodious  stables  in  fiont  of  the  house  for 
his  guards  and  artillery,  and  began  a  straight  road  to  the 
capital,  which  was  never  completed,  for  he  was  even 
then  a  road-maker.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bonaparte 
family,  while  dining  in  the  large  central  room,  were 
invaded  by  curious  peasants,  just  as  any  English  family 
in  a  remote  part  of  Italy  might  be  at  the  present  day, 
but  to  say  that  Napoleon  "  had  his  meals  served  in 
public  like  a  monarch  of  ancient  times",  is  not  true. 
"Josephine  and  most  of  the  Bonaparte  family  "  could 
not  have  been  his  guests,  because  there  was  no  room. 
His  mother  and  sisters  were,  of  course,  with  him,  as 
they  were  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  for  he  was 
a  most  devoted  son  and  brother.  Letitia  and  Pauline 
stayed  with  him  at  Elba,  as  they  would  have  at 
S.  Helena  if  the  Powers  had  permitted  it ;  but  they  would 
not  have  been  "witnesses  of  and  participators  in  his 
power  and  glory  ".  Fournier  goes  on  to  say  that 
Letitia  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  from  Josephine, 
shared  by  Elise  and  the  brothers,  and  talks  about  the 
"  family  feuds  between  the  Beauharnais  and  the  Bona- 
partes,  which  threw  their  shadow  over  the  political 
world  ",  statements  for  which  there  is  no  foundation, 
and  which,  in  any  case,  had  better  be  left  unsaid.  He 
says  that  Elise,  "who  was  rather  plain  looking  ",  was 
married  early  to  Captain  Bacciocchi.  The  portrait  of 
Elisa  Bacciocchi,  by  David,  now  adorns  our  National 
Gallery,  and  represents  her  as  one  of  the  most  majestic 
and  commanding  of  her  sex,  a  truly  noble  type  of  face 
and  figure.  Fournier  does  not  tell  us  that  Elise  and 
Pauline  were  married  on  the  same  day  in  the  little 
parish  church  to  Bacciocchi  and  Leclerc,  and  that  the 
entry  of  the  marriage  is  still  to  be  seen  there.  The  man 
who  "held  a  court  like  a  prince"  did  not  disdain  to 
give  his  sisters  to  two  simple  officers.  Joseph,  who 
from  his  earliest  years  obtained  positions  of  dignity  and 
trust  entirely  unconnected  with  his  brother,  is  described 
as  "a  man  of  gentle  and  amiable  character",  and 
Lucien,  a  truly  noble  nature,  scarcely  inferior  in  talent 
or  in  appearance  to  Napoleon  himself,  whom  he  with- 
stood in  prosperity  and  supported  in  adversity,  is 
dismissed  with  the  epithet  of  "turbulent".  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  how  imperfect  and  inaccurate,  how 
wanting  in  reality  and  life,  is  Fournier's  sketch  of  the 
picturesque  and  romantic  sojourn  at  Mombello. 

Yet  Fournier  rises  occasionally  to  the  level  of  his 
argument.  In  describing  the  masses  of  the  huge  army 
collected  at  Dresden  for  the  invasion  of  Russia  he  says 
that,  although  personal  ambition  and  an  unbridled  love 
of  power  were  the  mainspring  of  Napoleon's  conduct, 
"  yet  from  the  lofty  vantage-ground  of  genius,  where  de- 
tails sink  out  of  sight  in  the  wide  horizon,  this  mighty 
host,  armed  for  war,  was  full  of  vast  possibilities,  des- 
tined, under  the  leadership  of  the  greatest  general  of  all 
time,  to  extend  to  the  East  by  means  of  conquest  the 
civilisation  of  the  West,  and  to  put  an  end  to  interna- 
tional strife  by  uniting  the  nations  under  one  sceptre  ". 
Fournier  proceeds  :  "  For  Goethe  Napoleon's  greatness 
is  beyond  doubt  ;  he  accurately  divined  his  significance  in 
history  and  all  that  he  had  achieved  unconsciously  in  the 


service  of  the  Ideal.  From  this  standpoint  Goethe  was 
right  in  counting  Napoleon  among  the  great  men  of  his- 
tory ".  "  Wherever  Napoleon  conquered  it  proved  the 
introduction  to  a  higher  social  order,  whether  on  the 
Manzanares  or  on  the  Tiber,  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Elbe, 
in  Naples  or  in  Poland,  in  Prussia  or  in  Austria.  Some- 
times the  new  order  manifested  itself  directly  under  the 
stress  of  conquest,  sometimes  indirectly  because  resist- 
ance to  the  conqueror  seemed  possible  only  when  he 
could  be  met  with  his  own  weapons.  The  defeat  at 
Jena  altered  the  whole  inner  life  of  Prussia.  The 
advance  of  Napoleon's  host  in  1812  on  the  extreme  con- 
fines of  Europe  and  civilisation  was  fraught  with  change 
and  progress  of  vast  importance,  beside  which  the  leader 
w  ith  his  sword  in  hand,  coveting  only  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  dwindles  into  insignificance  ". 

Napoleon  was  undoubtedly  more  conscious  of  the 
higher  results  of  his  policy  than  Fournier  admits,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  a  biographer  who  is  capable  of  conceiving 
so  high  an  estimate  of  his  mission  should  descend  to 
such  petty  and  unfair  trivialities  of  criticism.  Napoleon, 
however  much  he  may  be  detested  by  votaries  of  peace, 
certainly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Internationalists,  who  feel  that  not  only  is  a  large 
share  of  the  civilisation  and  enlightenment  of  the  world 
of  to-day  due  to  him,  but  that  he  points  the  way  to 
future  achievements  in  human  advance. 


"THE  PURPLE  LAND." 

"  Uruguay."     By  W.  H.  Koebel.     London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  history  of  Uruguay  begins  for  Englishmen  in 
1806.  It  was  then  we  lost  what  Hudson  calls  the 
Purple  Land.  We  lost  it  by  that  fine  contempt  for 
foreigners  which  is  at  once  our  weakness  and  our 
strength.  Whitelocke,  with  an  incompetence  and 
cowardice  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been  shot,  had 
been  decoyed  into  the  maze  of  flat-topped  houses  which 
formed  the  colonial  town  of  Buenos  Aires.  Once  there, 
instead  of  fighting  to  a  finish  against  the  half-armed 
levies  of  Spain  and  her  old  colony,  he,  finding  his  sword 
too  heavy  to  drag  about  in  the  hot  weather,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  General  Liniers.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  let  himself  be  tricked  (some  say  that  he  was  bribed! 
to  give  up  Monte  Video.  That  city  had  been  seized  by 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  acting  for  the  General  in 
command  at  Cape  Town.  Things  were  settling  down, 
for  the  revolted  colonists  detested  Spain.  When  the 
capitulation  of  Whitelocke  was  being  signed,  someone 
who  was  in  the  room  (it  is  thought  Liniers  himself) 
said  "  Put  in  Montevideo  ".  Whitelocke,  either  from 
ignorance  or  some  other  cause,  was  quite  content.  It 
would  appear  he  was  a  man  who  perfectly  enjoyed  to  be 
well  tricked.  When  the  news  came  to  old  Sir  Samuel 
he  broke  his  sword  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  sea, 
cursing,  in  the  whole-hearted  Scottish  fashion  of  the 
times,  the  cowardly  landlouper  who  ought  to  have  been 
hung.  Except  on  the  occasion  of  General  Burgoyne's 
fiasco  at  Saratoga,  no  British  army  of  a  like  size — White- 
locke had  16,000  men — has  ever  yet  laid  down  its  arms 
without  a  blow.  His  flags  still  hang  in  the  cathedral 
of  Buenos  Aires,  and  serve  as  a  Recessional.  The 
writer  of  the  book  refers  to  the  above,  in  passing  ;  but 
it  is  salutary  at  times  to  present  facts  in  full  just  as 
they  are,  or  were  when  they  took  place. 

However,  the  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  though 
lost  to  England,  has  become,  if  not  the  most  important, 
certainly  the  most  pleasant  and  contented  of  the 
republics  of  the  south.  Not  so  much  oppressed  by 
riches  as  the  Argentine,  not  so  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clericals  as  Chile,  without  the  curse  of  mines  and  rubber 
forests  as  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  not  so  hot  as  Paraguay, 
it  has  remained  almost  entirely  a  pastoral  State.  Great 
breezy  downs,  fine  rivers,  a  temperate  climate,  and  an 
athletic  (revolutionary)  race,  give  it  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  Few  rastaquoueres  come  from  its  capital 
to  grace  the  Parisian  boulevards,  and  millionaires,  the 
bane  of  the  United  States  and  of  the   Argentine,  are 
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practically  unknown.  However,  in  its  grazing  plains 
there  still  remains  a  sprinkling  of  the  genus  skunk,  a 
delightful  little  animal  that  smells  as  strongly  as  the 
same  variety  of  the  family  of  man.  The  author  j^ives 
us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  discovery,  by  which  we  see  that 
the  original  "eonquistadores  "  behaved  after  the  usual 
way.    However,  they  hail  to  deal  with  the  Charruas,  a 

warlike  race,  who  fought  against  them  lor  two  hundred 
years,  and  have  transmitted  much  of  their  type  to  the 
upland  population  who  intermarried  with  them.  This 
intermarriage  after  the  first  fury  of  the  conquest  had 
spent  itself  proved  a  means  in  South  Americ  a  of  obtain- 
ing better  treatment  for  the  conquered  than  they  have 
received  from  almost  any  other  race.  The  crossing  of 
the  type  has  certainly  produced  some  of  the  finest,  most 
athletic  men  that  we  have  seen,  both  in  the  Banda  Orien- 
tal del  Uruguay  and  in  the  Argentine.  The  native  ques- 
tion never  bulked  largely  in  this  happy  land.  At  the  first 
conquest  the  whole  population  (our  author  says)  did 
not  exceed  four  thousand  souls.  Of  these  the  Charruas 
were  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  ;  the  rest,  as  the 
Bolancs,  Gueroas,  and  the  like,  were  feeble  folk.  The 
settlers  lumped  them  all  together  under  the  name  of 
Tapes — that  is,  the  men  without  a  beard.  In  1832  the 
last  four  Charruas  of  pure  race  were  sent  to  Paris  to 
an  exhibition,  and,  as  the  writer  says  with  a  fine  touch 
of  irony,  "doubtless  proved  a  profitable  investment  ". 
W.  H.  Hudson  (himself  an  Argentine),  in  one  of  his 
most  finely  human  passages,  has  said  better  that  all 
the  works  of  all  the  Greeks  should  have  been  lost  than 
that  the  smallest  animal  should  have  become  extinct. 
We  quote  from  memory.  If  that  is  so,  and  perhaps 
it  is,  how  much  more  it  applies  to  any  race  of  man. 

Few  travelling  book-makers  have  observed  as  well  as 
has  the  compiler  of  this  book  the  external  features  of 
the  land.  The  passages  in  which  he  touches  on  the 
Uruguayan  "  Camp  "  (not  "  Campo  "  as  he  writes  it, 
as  all  the  English  settlers  call  it  "  Camp  ")  is  very 
interesting.  "La  Flor  Morada  "  (the  purple  flower) 
gives,  as  he  says,  an  air  of  purple  and  of  mystery  to 
the  whole  scene,  for  it  is  everywhere.  This  observation 
and  the  description  of  the  negro's  hut  in  Tacuarembo, 
cov  ered  with  lichens  and  with  ferns,  and  set  with  flowers 
springing  from  the  mud  walls  and  peeping  through  the 
mass  of  green,  places  the  book  upon  a  higher  level  than 
are  most  books  of  so-called  travel,  which  often  seem 
to  have  been  written  in  a  London  flat.  Good,  too,  is  the 
synopsis  of  the  character  of  the  Oriental  gaucho, 
"  strongly  imbued  with  the  grim  dignity  of  the 
race  .  .  .  silent,  austere  .  .  .  hardy  and  fearless  .  .  . 
to  whom  the  art  of  horsemanship  has  become  second 
nature  ". 

The  book  of  course  contains  the  usual  useful  (or 
useless)  columns  of  figures  upon  imports,  exports  and 
the  like.  These  in  a  measure  take  away  its  value  as  a 
serious  work,  for  they  can  be  obtained  in  any  consular 
report.  Nobody  reads  them,  but  we  suppose  that  pub- 
lishers, who  are  in  the  main,  as  are  the  impresarios 
of  theatres,  some  fifty  years  behind  the  age  in  com- 
prehension of  the  ideas  of  modern  life,  insist  upon 
them,  and  the  poor  author  therefore  has  to  waste  his 
time  and  ours  in  copying  out  the  stuff.  The  book  is 
clearly  written  and  most  interesting,  and  contains  a 
serviceable  map,  and  not  a  word  of  high  falutin  or  of 
cant.  In  reading  it  our  memory  has  gone  back  for 
thirty  years,  and  we  see  once  again  before  us  the  breezy 
plains,  dotted  with  cattle  and  with  horses,  and  with  a 
horseman  here  and  there  loping  across  them  like  a  ship 
running  down  the  Trades. 

YELLOW  JACK. 

Yellow  Fever  and  its  Prevention."    By  Sir  Rubert 
W.  Boyce.    London  :  Murray.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net 

'  I  ""HE  history  of  yellow  fever  is  a  romance  from  begin- 
ning  to  end.  From  its  first  entrance  upon  our 
stage  as  the  curse  and  sccurge  of  the  early  vovagers  to 
the  Spanish  Main,  yellow  fever  has  worn  an  air  of 
glamour,  mystery,  and  horror,  not  diminished  by  its 
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ominous  sxnonvm  the  bl.uk  \omit.  Happily  iK 
reign  is  practically  ended;  its  glamour  went  with  the 
treasure  galleon  and  slave  dhow,  its  mystery  with  our 
better  knowledge  ol  a  mosquito  and  its  ways,  and  its 
horror  with  our  certainty  that  we  (  .111  prevent,  or  at 
least  quickly  check,  its  onslaughts. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  who  live  at  home,  untouched  by 
plagues  more  virulent  than  measles,  property  to  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  the  victory  won  by  latter-day  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  the  struggle  w  ith  yellow  lever.  But 
a  few  actual  figures  will  bring  it  home.  In  Rio  de 
Janeiro  there  were  4000  deaths  from  yellow  lexer  in 
1850,  5000  in  1894,  4000  in  1896,  while  in  [904,  the 
year  after  the  institution  of  anti-mosquito  measures,  the 
mortality  fell  to  80.  In  Panama  during  the  first  year  of 
the  French  attempt  to  construct  a  canal,  the  death-rate 
from  yellow  fever  was  68  per  1000,  whilst  since  1905 
the  disease  has  been  altogether  banished  from  the 
Panama  zone.  In  1762,  during  the  siege  of  Havana, 
8000  soldiers  and  sailors  were  stricken  with  yellow 
fever,  which  was  known  in  the  preceding  century  as  the 
"  pest  of  Havana  ".  The  disease  remained  endemic, 
till  1898,  but  by  1909,  owing  to  the  institution  of  rigid 
anti-mosquito  measures,  it  had  been  banished  from 
Havana,  and  in  a  large  degree  from  the  rest  of  Cuba 
besides. 

It  is  always  interesting,  in  the  light  of  some  crucial 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  a  disease,  to  look 
back  upon  its  recent  history  and  inquire  how  near 
an  approximation  to  the  truth  has  been  achieved  by 
mere  observation  and  reasoning,  in  the  absence  of  the 
key  to  the  situation.  Sometimes  the  approach  is  re- 
markably, nay,  pathetically,  close,  even  when  the  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  faultiest  of  premisses.  For 
example  :  The  actual  demonstration  by  Ross  that  the 
infection  of  malaria  was  borne  by  a  mosquito  was  not 
made  till  1897.  Yet  twenty  years  earlier  a  layman, 
Mr.  George  Sanderson,  director  of  the  Government 
elephant-catching  establishment  in  Mysore,  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  I  believe  that  with  a  small  fire  kept  up  in  or 
near  the  tent  all  night,  and  of  course  mosquito  cur- 
tains, and  a  cot  at  least  three  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
person  may  sleep  in  the  most  malarious  swamps  or 
jungles  with  safety."  The  practice  was  perfect,  but 
alas  for  the  theory  !  He  continues  :  "  As  the  miasma  is 
carried  up  or  annihilated  in  the  warm  atmosphere,  I 
have  frequently  done  so  without  ill-effects."  A  similar 
retrospect  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever  reveals  a  fact,  re- 
grettable indeed,  but  not  by  any  means  unique  in  the 
records  of  medical  discovery — namely,  the  actual  formu- 
lation and  subsequent  rejection  of  the  theory  which  later 
events  proved  to  be  correct.  In  1881  Finlay,  in 
Havana,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  infection  of 
yellow  fever  was  mosquito-borne.  Yet  the  idea  was  so 
novel  (for  Ross'  discovery  with  regard  to  the  spread 
of  malaria  had  not  yet  been  made)  that  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it,  and  for  years  the  barren  search  for  a 
bacillus  was  continued.  Not  until  1900,  nineteen  years 
after  Finlay's  claim  had  been  made,  was  he  justi- 
fied by  the  findings  of  the  American  Commission,  and 
the  question  finally  set  at  rest.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
many  astute  minds  continued  to  be  vexed  by  the  baffling 
nature  of  the  facts  observed.  Here  are  the  chief  of 
them.  Yellow  fever  was  a  disease  of  seaports  mainly, 
and  travelled  in  the  wake  of  commerce.  It  was  con- 
tagious in  some  fashion,  since  one  case  usually  meant 
that  others  would  follow,  yet  those  who  nursed  and 
tended  victims  of  the  disease  commonly  escaped  the 
contagion.  Infected  ships,  though  left  empty  for 
months,  were  yet  capable  of  starting  the  disease  again 
when  they  were  re-inhabited.  It  was  essentially  a 
disease  of  the  tropics,  and  when  transported  to  tempe- 
rate climates  soon  died  out  in  them.  Even  in  the  tropics 
it  was  a  disease  of  low  altitudes,  and  showed  a  strong 
predilection  for  towns,  in  contrast  with  the  rural  distri- 
bution of  malaria.  It  was  a  disease  of  new-comers,  and, 
on  the  whole,  spared  the  native  populations  of  places 
in  which  it  was  endemic,  while  it  took  a  heavy  toll  from 
Europeans.  These  were  the  data  of  the  problem.  How 
baffling  was  the  task  of  reconciling  them  to  any  hypo- 
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thesis  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  may  be 
gauged  from  the  views  contributed  to  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  as  late  as  1888, 
seven  years  after  Finlay's  hypothesis  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  but  twelve  years  before  the  truth  of  it  had 
been  proved.  The  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  cardinal  points  in  the  problem  are  these  : 
Firstly,  that  yellow  fever,  in  time  and  place,  has  dogged 
the  steps  of  the  African  slave-trade  ;  secondly,  that  the 
African  negro  has  a  very  large  racial  immunity  from 
the  malady.  He  dwells  on  the  filthy  conditions  of  the 
Guineamen  on  their  arrival  in  American  ports  :  on  the 
extent  of  the  dysentery  which  prevailed  among  their 
human  cargoes,  and  on  the  numbers  of  such  ships — as 
many  as  a  hundred  in  a  year  at  Havana — which  would 
discharge  their  accumulated  filth  into  the  harbour- 
waters  of  their  port  of  call.  He  concludes,  apparently, 
that  yellow  fever  is  a  modified  form  of  dysentery,  due  to 
the  gradual  landward  dissemination  of  this  infected 
material.  "  There  is  no  other  theory  of  yellow  fever  ", 
says  he,  "  to  contest  the  field  with  the  slave-trade  hvpo- 
thesis.  The  bacillary  or  parasitic  hypothesis  is  the 
fashionable  one  at  present,  but  it  is  much  too  ambitious, 
as  ordinarily  held,  and  altogether  wide  of  the  mark." 
We  have  seen  its  ambition  justified,  and  that  to  some 
purpose. 

The  American  Commission  which  in  1900  gave  the 
quietus  to  theories  about  yellow  fever  established  indis- 
putably that  a  common  variety  of  tropical  mosquito, 
Stegomvia  fasciata,  was  capable,  after  feeding  upon  a 
sufferer  from  yellow  fever,  of  conveying  the  disease  to 
a  sound  man  by  biting  him.  This  was  proved  bv  actual 
human  experiment  in  several  instances.  .  It  was  also 
proved  that  the  infective  agent  was  ultra-microscopic, 
and  so  minute  as  to  be  able  to  pass  through  a  porcelain 
filter  ;  a  point  of  some  curiosity,  but  not  of  great  practi- 
cal importance.  However,  the  first  item  was  sufficient 
to  connect  and  bring  into  line  all  the  hitherto  irrecon- 
cilable features  of  the  disease.  The  mosquito  in  ques- 
tion is  a  house-mosquito,  and  breeds  wherever  a  few 
drops  of  stagnant  water  are  collected.  Once  infected 
it  remains  for  months  capable  of  conveying  the  maladv 
to  those  whom  it  attacks.  It  is  essentially  tropical,  and 
cannot  establish  itself  permanently  in  any  localitv  whose 
mean  winter  temperature  falls  below  68"  F.,  yet  can 
of  course  be  carried  in  the  warm  parts  of  a  ship,  such 
as  the  engine-room,  to  temperate  climates,  retaining 
the  while  its  capacity  for  harm  until  it  perishes  from 
cold.  Armed  with  this  knowledge  the  medical  and  sani- 
tary departments  of  the  better-ordered  tropical  stations 
have,  as  we  have  shown,  fulfilled  in  practice  the  promise 
of  the  new  discovery.  Incessant  war  is  waged  against 
the  breeding  grounds  of  mosquitos.  Open  cisterns  are 
covered,  stagnant  pools  are  filled  or  drained  ;  old  tins, 
broken  crockery,  every  kind  of  possible  receptacle  for 
stagnant  water,  all  these  are  collected  arid  destroyed. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  whenever  a  case  of  yellow  fever 
appears,  the  sufferer  himself  is  rigorously  shielded  from 
mosquitos,  since  the  latter  are  harmless,  qua  yellow 
fever,  unless  they  have  had  access  to  an  infected 
individual. 

The  text  for  this  slight  sketch  of  some  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  preventive  medicine  upon  plague-spots  of 
the  earth  is  the  last  book  of  Sir  Rubert  Boyce,  one  of 
our  most  earnest  and  productive  workers  in  this  field. 
It  reflects  very  completely  the  large  practical  experience 
and  scientific  accomplishments  of  its  author,  and  forms 
an  admirable  monograph.  The  writer  is  dead  ;  he  died 
this  year  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  but  the  work  he 
has  done  for  the  health  of  many  of  our  tropical  depen- 
dencies will  be  his  enduring  monument.  And  his  last 
book  is  worthv  of  him. 


NOVELS. 

'A  Woman  on   the  Threshold."     By  Maud  Little. 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1911.  6s. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  tale,  which  starts  in  1878 
and  comes  down  to  the  present  year,  we  are  shown 
Theodosia,  a  young  girl  living  much  alone  with  her  own 
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thoughts  and  with  a  strong  bent  towards  giving  them 
literary  expression.  Five  years  later  her  crude  novel 
is  in  manuscript.  Its  melodramatic  hero,  Carrick,  is 
partly  herself,  partly  a  passionate  extension  of  her 
moods  of  revolt  against  commonplace  domestic  sur- 
roundings ;  he  dashes  a  lighted  lamp  at  somebody  who 
interferes  with  him,  makes  extravagant  gifts  to  an  un- 
attainable inamorata,  gets  into  debt,  murders  a  man  for 
his  money,  and  finally  commits  suicide.  Pocketing  her 
imaginative  gifts,  Theodosia  marries  a  conventional 
schoolmaster  with  cut-and-drie3  ideas,  and  from  this 
respectable  union  springs  a  son  who,  as  the  tale  pro- 
ceeds, repeats  in  spite  of  his  better  self  a  good  part  of 
the  fictitious  Carrick's  life-history  and  would  have  com- 
pleted the  whole  programme  but  for  Theodosia's  self- 
sacrificing  intervention.  This  is  fanciful  and  uncon- 
vincing, arid  the  large  canvas,  or  rather  the  series  of 
canvases,  necessary  to  develop  the  theme  becomes  a 
trifle  overwhelming.  At  the  same  time  there  is  by  the 
way  a  good  deal  of  character-drawing  of  quite  unusual 
insight.  Theodosia's  evil  genius,  Linty  Lymbourne. 
egotist  and  socialist,  who  would  hurt  nothing  unless  it 
stood  in  his  way,  has  something  Napoleonic  about  him  : 
it  is  doubtful  whether  if  he  ever  did  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of  he  would  ever  be  ashamed  of  anything  he 
did.  The  elusiveness  of  this  and  other  characters  in  the 
book  is  the  elusiveness  of  real  people. 

"The  Whits  Owl."  By  Kate  Horn.  London:  Stanley 
Paul.    1911.  6s. 

Most  of  the  people  in  this  well-intentioned  story  are 
very  old  stock  characters.  The  vacuous  gilded  youth, 
improved,  of  course,  when  he  meets  the  right  girl ;  the 
well-to-do  farmer  who,  by  way  of  showing  his  agricul- 
tural raciness,  constantly  says  he  is  "dithered"  and 
"  gormed  "  ;  the  amorous  Italian  count  with  a  band  of 
brigands  up  his  sleev  e — to  mention  but  three — are  here 
trotted  out  again.  Nor  is  this  lack  of  originality  made 
up  for  by  a  far-fetched  title  that  does  not  fit  the  story 
very  neatly,  to  say  the  least.  We  are  told  in  a  "  proem  " 
that  Demeter  changed  yEsculapius  into  a  "  fluffy  w  hite 
ow!"  and  why;  and  then  the  author  christens  her 
heroine  Persephone,  and  the  young  lady's  widowed 
mother,  a  literary  recluse  living  in  Sicily,  Demeter.  Pre- 
sumably Dr.  Latimer,  who  pronounces  Persephone  to 
be  consumptive,  is  ^-Esculapius  ;  indeed,  we  are  nearly 
sure,  because  Persephone  (whose  hair  is  also  "  fluffy  " 
and  herself  a  "dainty  thing")  says  "  Avaunt,  Dr. 
Latimer  !  "  to  a  white  owl  in  the  stack-yard  at  White- 
gate  Farm  in  Lincolnshire,  her  chosen  sanatorium.  At 
this  time,  however,  Demeter  is  absorbed  in  the  writing 
of  prose  poems  on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  and  we  are  never 
told  that  /Esculapius  is  not  busy  as  usual  in  Harley 
Street.  At  the  end  another — or  was  it  the  same  ? — 
"downy  white"  owl,  by  expiring  in  a  rat-trap  in  the 
orchard,  lifts  "  the  last  load  of  fear  "  from  the  heart  of 
Persephone's  newly  made  husband,  "  and  peace  and  joy 
and  love  reigned  there  instead  for  ever  and  ever."  And 
so,  after  all,  perhaps  nobody  will  care  whether  it  was 
Dr.  Latimer  or  not. 

"  Ruth  Werdress,  Father  O'Haralan,  and  some  New 
Christians."  By  John  Godwin  Fitzgerald.  Edin- 
burgh :  Blackwood.    1911.  6s. 

As  a  rule  the  name  of  Blackwood  on  a  novel  is  a 
guarantee  of  good  literature,  and  we  hoped  to  be  put  on 
the  track  of  a  new  novelist  by  this  book  ;  but  it  was  a 
great  disappointment.  We  might  have  been  warned  by 
the  length  of  the  title;  but  the  sub-title,  "An  Anglo- 
Irish  Tale  ",  raised  slight  hopes  that  it  might  be  a  joke. 
On  the  contrary,  the  book,  if  one  can  take  it  at  all 
seriously,  is  a  serious  attack  on  the  enforced  celibacy 
of  Catholic  priests,  and  on  other  alleged  practices  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Father  O'Haralan,  a  parish 
priest,  reveals  himself  as  what  translators  of  Homer 
call  a  lusty  bachelor ;  Ruth  Werdress  is  an  excep- 
tionally beautiful  daughter  of  an  impossibly  Christian 
house,  and  she  comes  at  night  to  the  parish  priest's 
house  to  be  baptised  into  the  Roman  faith.  If  the 
author's  object  is  to  convince  us  that  when  a  celibate 
priest  is  so  confronted  he  becomes  a  gloating  hog,  and 
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that  therefore  a  eelibatc  priesthood  is  undesirable,  he 
may  be  credited  with  success  ;  but  for  our  part  we  feel 
that  he  strains  the  tethers  of  ordinary  decency  in  arguing 
a  self-evident  proposition.  The  last  part  of  the  title 
refers  to  other  characters  in  this  wild  narrative,  fraudu- 
lent evangelists  as  grossly  caricatured  as  any  we 
remember.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  book  can  do 
anybody  the  least  good;  it  does  not  convince,  and  it 
certainly  docs  not  entertain. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


"The   Ten   Republics."    By  Eobert  P.   Porter.    London:  Rout- 
ledge.    1911.    2s,  6d. 

The  Republics  of  South  America  have  now  passed  beyond 
the  stage  when  they  were  an  object-lesson  for  Sir  Henry 
Maine  in  the  failure  of  democratic  institutions.  No  one 
who  knows  anything  of  South  America  can  doubt,  to-day 
that  it  is  the  continent  of  the  future.  These  immense  terri- 
tories, rich  in  metals,  in  vast  forest,  in  pastures  and  water- 
ways, have  been  held  back  partly  by  the  breed  of  politicians 
thrown  up  by  the  revolution  which  broke  the  connexion  with 
Spain,  and  partly  by  the  start  gained  upon  them  by  the 
States  of  North  America.  Each  State  has  lived  as  best  it 
could  through  periods  of  bitter  and  useless  strife  within  and 
endless  frontier  wars  without.  Most  of  the  trouble  was 
due  to  the  attempt  to  fit  democratic  institutions  on  to  an 
illiterate  and  undisciplined  population.  Government  in 
South  America  has  been  corrupt  and  feather-headed,  but 
a  change  in  political  conduct  for  the  better  has  come  with 
the  sense  of  responsibility  fostered  by  growing  importance. 
The  failing  supply  of  meat  and  grain  for  export  purposes 
in  the  United  States  will  push  the  South  American  Republics 
rapidly  forward.  Already  Great  Britain  obtains  nearly 
three-quarters  of  her  frozen  meat  from  Argentina.  The 
future  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  is  assured. 
The  development  of  their  enormous  resources  is  already  far 
advanced.  The  lesser  Republics— Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Venezuela — are  waking  up  industrially,  but  political  con- 
ditions have  yet  to  improve  in  these  countries.  Hitherto 
Great  Britain  has  led  the  way  in  encouraging  this  economic 
development.  But  American  and  German  merchants  are 
competing  with  energy  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  if  the  Republics 
are  to  continue  to  look  to  Great  Britain,  that  our  own  in- 
vestors and  manufacturers  should  make  themselves  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  requirements 
of  the  people.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  for  the 
future  is  the  linking  up  of  the  country,  not  merely  in  in- 
dustry, but  in  political  feeling.  The  tunnel  through  the 
Andes  is^  symbolic  of  a  movement  which  may  one  day  form 
up  a  United  South  America  objecting  to  be  treated  as  tutelary 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why  South  America 
should  consider  herself  more  bound  to  North  America  than 
to  Europe.  The  ultimate  loss  to  civilisation  would  be  great 
indeed  if  these  young  Republics  ended  as  a  southern  replica 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Porter's  book  is  an  introduction 
to  a  series  on  the  Republics  individually.  As  a  preliminary 
survey  it  is  compact  and  comprehensive.  It  should  be  of 
value  in  correcting  those  current  ideas  of  South  America 
which  are  the  product  of  her  turbulent  histo.vy. 

"  Unfrequented  France."    By  .Miss  Betham  Edwards.    London  ■ 
Chapman  and  Hall.    1910.    10s.  3d.  net. 

Miss  Betham  Edwards  has  rendered  a  service  to  those 
British  tourists  who  wish  to  visit  the  less-known  parts  of 
France.  Troyes  lies  but  103  miles  from  Paris  by  the 
Chemm  de  fer  de  l'Est,  and  can  be  reached  in  less  than 
twelve  hours  from  Charing  Cross.  Its  cathedral,  with  its 
splendid  flamboyant  facade,  its  superb  rose  and  lancet 
windows,  whose  stained  glass  was  the  work  of  Linard 
Gonthier,  may  be  seen  for  many  a  mile  round  through  the 
t  hampagne  country.  Its  many  other  churches,  S.  Urbam 
Remi.  and  S.  Pantaleon  are  full  of  interest,  especially 
the  rood-loft  of  Ste.  Madeleine,  which  consists  of  the  most 
delicate  lace  work  carved  out  of  solid  marble.  Besancon 
may  either  be  reached  through  Langres,  whose  cathedral  is 
worth  seeing,  and  Vesoul,  or  direct  from  Paris  by  the  Lyons 
and  Mediterranean  line.  Its  Spanish  architecture  speaks  of 
the  time  when  that  part  of  Burgundy  belonged  to  Charles  the 
*ifth,  and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  some  fine  scenery,  which 
can  be  followed  through  the  valleys  of  the  Doubs  and  the 
Lone.  Miss  Betham  Edwards  dwells  eloquently  on  the  drive 
from  Montbeliard  to  S.  Hippolyte,  through  "  wild  "orges 
and  grandiose  rocks  and  narrow  mountain  valley  ",  but  omits 
all  but  a  passing  reference  to  that  part  of  the  valley  which 
lies  between  Montbeliard  and  Besancon,  which  has  also  attrac- 
tions of  its  own.    This  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  country  where 


tin-  cycli«1  or  tin'  pedestrian  ran  spend  many  a  day  in  sur- 
roundings which  have  been  little  contaminated  by  tin-  British 

or  German  tourist.  The  arrommodat  j(,n  al  Besancon  has 
been  criticised;  but  there  are  many  villages  whose  simple  life 
is  within  the  reach  'it'  the  m<.s|  modest  resources.  Few 
Englishmen  think  of  sailing  down  the  Rhone  from  Lyons 
to  Avignon,  or  even  of  doing  this  trip  i  ii  their  way  to  the 
Riviera,  and  yet  it  would  offer  a  most  fascinating  alternative 
to  the  shorter  railway  journey  which  does  not  give  the  same 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  or  of  approaching  the 
City  of  the  Popes  by  water.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Avignon 
to  Mende  with  its  interesting  cathedral,  but  the  Canon  of  the 
Tarn  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  France.  The  journey  is 
perhaps  best  made  direct  from  the  (J .are  d'<  hleans  through 
Orleans,  Limoges  and  Bines.  \  wild  mountainous  country 
separates  Mende  from  Sainte  Enimie,  and  it  is  a  heavy 
climb  over  the  Causse  de  Sanosterre  ;  but  a  descent  of  tho 
rapids  in  flat-bottomed  boats  is  a  delightful  experience.  The 
existence  of  a  strong  Protestant  element  has  kept  up  that 
theological  rivalry  which  makes  the  people  deeply  religious, 
and  sends  both  creeds  to  church  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Needless  to  say.  Miss  Betham  Edwards  is  unable  to  keep  off 
politics.  She  still  fondly  cherishes  a  belief  in  the  innocence 
of  "  the  unhappy  Dreyfus  ",  who  proved  so  valuable  an 
instrument  for  the  demoralisation  cf  the  French  army,  and 
accepts  without  questioning  the  exploded  theory  that  the 
"  Vendean  insurrection  poetised  into  a  fervent  outburst  of 
loyalty  to  throne  and  altar,  was  in  reality  an  organised  and 
universal  revolt  against  the  Republican  levies  ". 

"Samuel  Johnson."    By  Alice  Meynell  and  G.   K.  Chesterton. 
London  :  Herbert  and  Daniel.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  Johnson's  works  and 
letters  illustrating  the  critical  stages  of  his  career.  Passages 
from  the  "  Rambler  ",  from  "  Rasselas  ",  and  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets  "  are  given  in  sufficient  length  to  define  for  the 
reader  Johnson's  critical  views  of  life  and  literature.  As  to 
Johnson's  style  the  steady  march  is  always  of  measured  beat 
and  slow,  one  passage  being  much  the  quality  of  another. 
The  extracts  give  Mr.  Chesterton  the  excuse  for  an  intro- 
ductory essay  in  which  the  description  of  Johnson  as 
"cheerful  in  his  conversation  and  sad  only  in  his  books"  is 
a  lohrase  to  remember.  More  an  exercise  in  dialectic  than 
serious  criticism  is  Mr.  Chesterton's  glance  at  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Johnson  united  in  their  rational  estimate  of  Shakespeare. 
If  Johnson  and  Shaw  meet  at  all  it  is  in  the  common  lack  of 
poetry.  Their  appreciation  of  Shakesspeare  was  in  both  cases 
governed  by  the  limitations  of  two  heads  uncommonly  hard. 


THEOLOGY. 


"  The  Revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  Some  Questions  and  Considera- 
tions arising  out  of  a  Study  of  Second  Century  Christianity  ; 
being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1910-1911.  By  E.  A.  Edghill. 
London :  Macmillan.    1911.    3s.  net. 

Mr.  Edghill  is  a  very  able  young  Cambridge  theologian, 
who  has  been  discovered  a  little  too  soon  ;  he  would  have  done 
better  had  he  spent  a  few  more  years  in  ouiet  study,  before 
going  into  print  ;  at  present  his  work  is  full  of  promise  but  his 
originality  is  of  ]:>hraseand  expression  rather  than  of  thought. 
He  has  attempted  a  big  task,  for  it  is  no  light  thing  to  present 
to  a  University  audience  a  picture  of  second  century  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  gather  from  it  the  right  lessons  for  our  own 
time  ;  this  demands  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the  historical 
mind,  a  knowledge  not  only  of  ancient  history  but  of  modern 
thought.  Now  Mr.  Edghill  is  an  historian  with  a  fine  imagin- 
ation ;  he  can  paint  the  second  century  to  himself  and  us  in 
vivid  colours,  and  can  make  its  characters  live  ;  but  in  his 
appreciation  of  modern  problems  and  his  efforts  at  their 
solution  he  is  less  happy  ;  this  demands  a  maturer  mind. 
Consequently  his  work  is  uneven  ;  he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  early  Christians  towards  mh-acles  or 
creeds,  but  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  our  own  should 
be  ;  it  is  almost  amusing  to  watch  his  faith  battling  with  his 
generosity  when  the  thorny  questions  of  subscription  and  tests 
are  discussed. 

"  Faith  and  Experience;  an  Analysis  of  the  Factors  of  Eeligious 
Knowledge."  By  A.  Chandler.  London  :  Methuen.  1911. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Readers  of  "  Ara  Cseli  "  will  welcome  a  new  book  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein  ;  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 
The  present  work  is  more  apologetic  than  the  last,  though  the 
devotional  side  is  not  absent  ;  indeed  it  is  rightly  emphasised 
as  in  reality  inseparable  from  the  intellectual  ;  only  Chris- 
tians know  how  strong  is  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  and 
it  is  a  poor  answer  to  this  to  label  it  Pragmatism.  But  though 
Dr.  Chandler  pleads  for  the  due  recognition  of  religious 
experience,  in  which  he  includes  the  whole  multitude  of 
instincts,  desires,  and  impulses  which  make  up  the  affective 
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and  volitional  nature,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  fears  or 
despises  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  As  scholar,  critic,  and 
philosopher  he  holds  a  high  place,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
sacrificial  instinct  in  primitive  religion  and  its  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  his  treatment  of  the 
Eschatology  of  the  Gosj>els,  is  both  candid  and  acute.  We 
wish  there  were  more  theologians  whose  criticism  and  piety 
were  equally  healthy. 

"  Some  Principles  of  Liturgical  Reform  :  a  Contribution  towards 
the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  By  W.  H. 
Frere.    London :  Murray.    1911.    5s.  net. 

We  are  against  any  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  just 
now ;  but  we  can  welcome  this  book.  Dr.  Frere  has 
accomplished  perhaps  more  than  he  intended ;  he  has 
not  only  laid  down  reasonable  lines  on  which  our 
Church  services  may  be  amended,  but  he  has  written 
the  best  popular  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Many  a  reader  will 
be  grateful  for  the  clearness  with  which  the  author  has 
explained  our  Liturgy,  and  emphasised  the  superb  sense  of 
proportion,  the  reason  and  purpose,  which  inspired  the 
ancient  models  on  which  our  services  were  formed  :  there 
was  nothing  ha2)hazard  about  them ;  every  collect  or  versicle 
had  a  meaning,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  the  position  it 
occupied  in  the  service ;  and  though  much  of  this  was  lost 
or  obscured  in  the  anti-Roman  revisions  of  the  Reformation 
period,  much  was  retained.  Our  revision  now,  if  we  are  to 
have  one,  must  be  an  approximation  to  the  earlier  forms  of 
the  services  ;  only  thus  shall  we  make  those  services  more 
intelligible  to  laymen,  and  so  more  suitable  for  them.  High 
Churchmen  and  Low  Churchmen  alike  should  welcome  Dr. 
Frere's  book.  It  will  show  them  what  a  large  amount  of 
Liturgical  reform  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  controversy,  and 
it  will  teach  them  to  discuss  the  controversial  j^arts  without 
showing  a  controversial  spirit. 

"  Miracles  in  the  New  Testament."  By  J.  M.  Thompson.  London  : 
Arnold.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Theologians  have  been  wont  to  distinguish  between  absolute 
and  relative  miracles,  the  former  being  exceptions  per  se 
to  the  laws  of  nature  as  known  to  us,  the  latter  mh-aculous 
only  in  connexion  with  the  occasions  on  which  they  took 
place  or  the  commands  which  preceded  them  ;  thus  the 
Incarnation,  the  Virgin  birth,  and  the  Resurrection  would 
be  classed  as  absolute  miracles  ;  the  cures  of  the  sick,  or 
the  stilling  of  the  storm,  as  relative.  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  absolute  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment never  occurred  at  all,  and  that  the  relative  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes — faith-healing  and  fortunate  coinci- 
dence. And  certainly  never  did  such  a  number  of  extra- 
ordinary  coincidences  occur  in  a  given  time  as  in  the  New- 
Testament  story.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the 
recovery  of  the  nobleman's  son,  the  raising  of  Dorcas, 
the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  natural  events  that  happened  in  strangely  close 
connexion  with  remarkable  utterances  by  Christ  or 
others.  We  say  advisedly  that  the  author  has  written 
this  book  to  prove  that  the  miracles  never  occurred ; 
it  is  quite  clearly  one-sided  ;  it  is  not  an  inquiry,  but  an 
attack.  Whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  he  decides  against 
the  miraculous.  He  has  read  and  assimilated  Loisy  and 
other  destructive  critics,  and  has  summarised  their  views  with 
clearness  and  ability  ;  he  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
given  us  much  that  is  original,  and  what  there  is  does  not 
impress  us  deeply  (witness  his  absurd  theory  that  the 
young  man  who  ajjpeared  to  the  holy  women  at  our  Lord's 
tomb  was  none  other  than  S.  Mark  himself)  ;  but  as  a  useful 
collection  of  arguments  against  the  miracles  in  the  New 
Testament  his  book  will  be  welcomed — if  not  by  Christians, 
yet  certainly  by  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  and  the 
Sefularisl)(  orators,  who  will  hail  him  as  a  man  and  a 
brother. 

He  regards  S.  Mark  as  the  one  evangelist  who 
has  j>reserved  a  more  or  less  credible  account  of  our  Lord's 
career,  though  even  S.  Mark  has  a  sad  tendency  to  accept 
miracles  ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  other  evangelists  is 
rejected  wholesale,  on  the  ground  that  they  show  no  signs 
of  access  to  independent  historical  sources,  and  that  where 
they  differ  from  S.  Mark  they  have  simply  altered  him  out 
of  their  own  heads,  and  always  with  the  one  purpose  of  dis- 
torting sober  history  into  ecclesiastical  legend  and  of  turning 
Jesus  from  a  human  teacher  into  a  Divine  wonder-worker. 
Further,  "  Pragmatism  "  (of  the  theological,  not  the  philo- 
sophical sort),  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  has  now  spread  like  a  disease  to  the  Synoptists, 
and  miracle  after  miracle  is  dismissed  as  being  simply  an 
ecclesiastical  dosrma  presented  in  the  form  of  a  story.  We 
used  to  be  told  that  the  Chronicler,  or  the  Priestly  redactor, 


or  any  other  of  those  mysterious  Old  Testament  writers, 
represented  a  very  low  standard  of  historical  morality  ;  but 
surely  the  worst  of  them  never  sinned  so  flagrantly  against 
the  truth  as  did  S.  Matthew  or  S.  John  on  Mr.  Thompson's 
hypothesis. 

The  reader  may  naturally  ask,  "  If  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament  are  treated  in  this  way,  what  is  left  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  "  In  his  last  chapter  Mr.  Thompson  makes  a  rather 
lame  attempt  to  be  constructive.  He  draws  a  distinction 
between  the  miraculous  and  the  supernatural,  and  would  have 
us  believe  in  the  latter  while  rejecting  the  former.  This 
is  juggling  with  words ;  on  his  own  showing  the  Divine 
action  is  to  be  found  in  natural  laws  and  natural 
events,  so  that  the  supernatural  is  identical  with  the 
natural.  By  the  same  process  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is 
made  to  consist  in  His  humanity,  and  we  are  told  that 
"the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  that  God  and  man, 
two  incompatible  units,  somehow  came  together  ;  but  that 
it  was  always  part  of  God's  nature  that  He  should  be  made; 
man,  and  that  man  was  always  incomplete  until  Christ 
came"  (p.  213).  But,  we  cannot  help  asking,  why  "until 
Christ  came  "  ?  And  what  is  now  left  us  wherewith  to  satisfy 
ourselves,  or  prove  to  others,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  ? 
If  we  urge  that  He  fulfilled  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  are  assured  that  they  are  all  misinter- 
preted ;  if  we  point  to  His  miracles,  we  are  told  that  they 
never  occurred  ;  if  we  take  refuge  in  His  Person  or  His 
teaching,  we  are  warned  that  we  can  hardly  know  what  He 
was  like,  His  portrait  has  been  so  distorted  by  ecclesiastical 
novelists  ;  while  as  to  His  teaching,  what  was  it  ?  The 
eschatological  part  was  all  wrong,  and  the  ethical  not  much 
better  because  it  was  based  on  the  eschatological ;  let  alone 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  got  it  at  all, 
as  the  writers  who  played  such  havoc  with  the  facts  of  His 
life  are  not  likely  to  have  been  faithful  reporters  of  His 
speeches.  Verily  such  critics  have  taken  away  our  Lord,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.  Still  less  do  they 
know  themselves.  If  they  did  they  would  know  they  are  not 
English  Churchmen. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  310. 
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bound  in  stiff  boards,  beautifully  printed,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 


New  Edition,  with  new  Preface, 
just  added,  1/=  net. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EMPIRE 

By  EDWARD  SALMON 

OTHER    VOLUMES    PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 


THE  STORY  OF  BOOKS. 

By  G.  B.  Raw  lings. 
ANIMAL  LIFE.    By  G.  Lindsay. 
COTTON  PLANT. 

By  F.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
ECLIPSES. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
ELECTRICITY.    By  J.  Munro. 
WEATHER. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Henslow. 
PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

By  Edward  Clodd. 
GERM  LIFE  :  BACTERIA. 

By  H.  W.  Conn. 
THE  BRITISH  RACE.  By  J.  Munro. 
THOUGHT  AND  FEELING. 

Bv  F.  Rvi.and,  M.A. 
THE  STORY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY.    By  Joseph  Jacob. 
A  PIECE  OF  COAL. 

By  E.  A.  Martin,  F.G.S. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
BIRD  LIFE,    By  W.  B.  Pycraft. 
THE  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES. 

By  H.  G.  Seeley,  F.G.S. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A. 
EXTINCT  CIVILISATION  OF  THE 
EAST.  By  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 

THE  STARS. 

By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
THE  MIND. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Baldwin. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

By  James  Rodway,  F.L.S. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

By  P.  L.  Waterhouse. 
THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  E.  D.  Price,  F.G.S. 
PLANT  LIFE.    By  Grant  Allen. 


Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  Is.  net  each  postage  2d.  extra). 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  Publishers,  LONDON,  E.C. 


"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 


Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 


"Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.'  —Daily  Graphic. 

\S  "  A  brilliant  book."— Times. 

"Particularly  good."- Academy 


AND 

ENVIR< 


By  E.  C.  COOK  and 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


5th  Edition  Revised,  6s. 
30  Maps  and  Plans. 
80  Illustrations. 


100  Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

DEVON   AND  CORNWALL. 


"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 
Illus.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 

NORTH  WALES. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps  2.y.  6V. 

NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2.9.  6d. 

SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels  throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St. 
Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzanee,  Land's  End, 
Seilly  Isles,  St..  ves,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  Ilfraeombe, 
Lyntcn,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Cheltenham,  Llandrlndod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criceieth, 
Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Fes- 
tiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Buxton,  Matlock.  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft.  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  1/-  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  &>  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsch'e  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BEK  LIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  VV.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE:  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME  :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  der  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN :    F.  Beyer,  2  Strandgaden. 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgadan. 


LISBON 


CHRISTIANIA 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


Price  is.  net. 


THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By      JPA.T,     Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Che  OJholc  M  of 
Rubbcr-GrowiNg- 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


The  Financial  News  says  : — "There  is  ample  room 
for  an  authoritative  work  such  as  this.  The  character 
of  Mr,  Wicherley's  work  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting, 
and  will  be  read  with  as  deep  interest  by  the  experienced 
planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says  : — "We  welcome  with  sincere 
pleasure  any  competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid 
which  may  come  our  way,  and  when  this  aid  consists 
of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W.  Wicherley's 
publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and 
to  them  in  terms  which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might 
savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book  unquestionably  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some 
of  his  views  and  conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to 
admit  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  actuated  the  author 
in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he  has  done.  No 
one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing '  without  feeling  that 
he  has  in  some  way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to 
those  whose  information  concerning  the  industry  and 
its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps,  of  its 
potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser 
order,  the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an 
invaluable  vade-mecum.  We  might  add  that  the 
numerous  illustrations  with  which  the  text  is  interspersed 
are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the  word, 
representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part 
of  absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says: — "Its  lack  of  techni- 
cality and  the  excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations 
should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  ATotes  and  Queries  says  : — "  Every  Rubber 
investor  should  possess  a  copy." 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and 
Shareholders,  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  Rubber.  These  will  do 
well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  :- — "  A  very 
useful  manual.  .  .  .  An  interesting  and  useful  publi- 
cation, with  some  enlightening  photographs,  and  it  will 
well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "  An  admirable 

hand-book  and  guide  Will  be  widely 

appreciated." 


5s.  net.  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

Direct  from 

THE    WEST    STRAND    PUBLISHING   CO.,  Ltd., 

10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 


THE 

RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  ISSUE  CONTAINS :- 

RUBBER  &  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 

By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

PLANTING  HEVEA  BRASILIENSIS. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  EAST  AFRICA. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST  : 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Kuala  Pahi. 

REPORTS,  DIVIDENDS,  RETURNS, 
&e. 


When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst. 

"X.Y.Z."  has  so  far  contributed  estimates  for  the 
following  : — Merlimau,  Bukit  Sembawang,  Port 
Dickson-Lukut ;  Perak,  Allagar,  Ledbury;  London 
Asiatic,  Singapore  Para  ;  Linggi,  Vallambrosa  ; 
Malacca  ;  The  Jugra  ;  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
and  Selaba  ;  Anglo-Java  ;  Chersonese  ;  Cicely  ; 
Damansara  ;  Eow  Seng  ;  Seaport  (Selangor)  ; 
Mount  Austin  ;  Grand  Central  (Ceylon)  ;  Kuala 
Pahi. 

"  X.Y.Z. 's  "  estimates  have  subjected  rubber  possi- 
bilities to  the  most  drastic  test,  and  have  commanded 
interest  throughout  the  world.  Back  numbers  of  The 
Rubber  World  containing  these  estimates  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  We  offer  for  the  present  to  send  the 
series  of  fifteen,  which  have  so  far  appeared,  for  is.  6d., 
carriage  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  is.  8d.  abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  Methuen  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing:  that  the  publication  of  Miss  Marie  Corelli's  new 
novel,  which  was  originally  announced  for  August  24,  but  owing  to  the  strikes  had  to  be 
postponed,  has  now  been  definitely  fixed  for  September  7. 


A    EfcESA.X-IT'Y    OF  ROMANCE 

By  MARIE  CORELLI 


Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


In  this  book  we  have  a  fascinating  and  wonderful  romance  of  the  perpetuation  of  life  and  love, 
in  which  the  power  of  the  spiritual  ideal  is  shown  to  command  and  control  the  secret  forces  of 
Nature.    The  story  is  one  of  daring  imagination  and  compelling  interest. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 
THE     POEMS     OF      PERCY  BYSSHE 

SHELLEY.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  C.  D.  LOCOCK. 
With  an  Introduction  by  A.  Clutton-Brock.  Two  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  21s.  net.  [Sept.  7. 

BODY  AND  MIND.  A  History  and  a  Defence  of 
Animism.  By  WM.  McDOUGALL,  M.B.  With  13  Diagrams. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [Sept.  7. 

HOME     LIFE     IN     HOLLAND.    By  D.  S. 

MELDRUM.    With  26  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Sept.  7- 

THE  YOUNG  ORNITHOLOGIST.    A  Guide 

to  the  Haunts,  Homes  and  Habits  of  British  Birds.  By  W. 
PERCIVAL  WESTELL,  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U.  With  one  Plate 
in  colour  and  40  from  Photographs.    Crown  8vo.  5s.    [Sept.  7. 

MR.  FACEY  ROMFORD'S  HOUNDS.  By 

the  Author  of  "Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour."  With  24 
Coloured  Plates  and  a  woodcut  from  the  original  engravings  by 
JOHN  LEECH  and  HABLOT  K.  BROWNE.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Gilt  top.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Sept.  7. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  JEWS.    By  Leonard 

S.  ALBAN  WELLS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Sept.  7. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.    Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s. 

This  is  a  ballad  of  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  and  describes  that  monarch's  noble 
exploits,  the  story  of  the  White  Horse,  and  the  Battle  of  Ethandune. 

SHELLEY  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  IN  ITALY. 

By  HELEN  ROSETTI  ANGELI.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  8  in  Monotone  by  MAXWELL  ARMFIELD. 
Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  poet  and  his  English  and  Italian  associates  in  Italy 
letween  the  year  181S  and  the  date  of  his  death. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  WYE.    By  Edward  Hutton. 

With  20  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  A.  R.  QUINTON.  Demy  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Hutton  has  devoted  himself  to  the  historical,  topographical,  and  informative 
side  of  the  subject.  The  valley  is  entered  from  Llanidloes  at  Plinlimmon,  and  is 
traversed  on  foot  as  far  as  Ross,  through  Rhayader,  Builth,  Hay,  Clifford,  and 
Hereford.  From  Ross  the  valley  is  traversed  by  boat  as  far  as  Chepstow,  full 
information  being  given  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this,  and  of  the  weirs  to 
be  encountered  on  the  way. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  PLANET.    By  Edwin 

SHARPE  GREW,  M.A.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  group  tbe  modern  theories  and  hypotheses  of 
ihe  birth  and  growth  of  a  planetary  body  like  the  Earth. 

THE    FRESHWATER    FISHES    OF  THE 

BRITISH  ISLES.  By  C.  TATE  REGAN,  M.A.  With 
many  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE    LIFE    OF  CRUSTACEA.     By  W.  T. 

CALMAN,  D.Sc.    With  many  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  that  large  division  of  tbe  animal  kingdom  which 
includes  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  a  host  of  other  less  familiar  forms. 

WHAT  A  LIFE!   An  Autobiography.  By 

E.  V.  L.  and  G.  M.    Illustrated  by  over  200  Blocks  from  the 
least  likely  source.    Crown  8vo.  is.  net. 
It  is  late  in  the  day  for  novelty  in  literature  ;  but  this  shilling  book  claims  to 
possess  several  original  features. 

THE  ROMAN  ERA  IN  BRITAIN.    By  John 

WARD,  F.S.A.  With  77  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy  Svo. 
7s.  6d.  net.  [The  Antiquary's  Books. 

A  handbook  on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  era  in  Britain — roads,  fortifications, 
lowns,  and  buildings,  pottery,  glass  and  metallic  vessels,  implements,  and  appliances. 

VENUS    AND    ADONIS,     &C.     Edited  by 

C.  KNOX  POOLER.    Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Arden  Shakespeare. 
This  volume  contains  all  the  non-dramatic  poems  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
ftxcept  the  "Sonnets"  and  "A  Lover's  Complaint,"  which  will  form  a  separate 
volume. 


METHUEN  >S  SHILLING  LIBRARY. 

Fcap.  Svo.  New  Volumes.  Is.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MER- 
CHANT TO  HIS  SON.  By  GEORGE  HORACE 
LORIMER. 

SELECTED  POEMS.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 
FICTION. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.     By  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick,  Author  of 

" The  Lantern  Bearers."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

MARGARET  HARDING.    By  Perceval  Gibbon,  Author 

of  "  Souls  in  Bondage."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

THERE  WAS  A  WIDOW.    By  Mary  E.  Mann,  Author 

of  "Astray  in  Arcady."    Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Ready. 

THE  KINGDOMS  OF  THE  WORLD.   By  Lloyd  Osbourne, 

Joint  Author  with  R.  L.  Stevenson  of  "The  Wreckers."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Ready. 

TWO  ON  A  TRAIL.    A  Story  of  the  Far  North- West. 

By  HULBERT  FOOTNER.    With  4  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Ready. 

"The  innumerable  incidents  are  entirely  unexpected,  but  never  unduly  sur- 
prising."— Morning  Leader. 

A  PAINTER  OF  SOULS.     By  David  Lisle.  Crown 

8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

JONAH.    By  Louis  Stone.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  IReady. 
DEBORAH.    By  Agnes  Grozier  Herbertson,  Author 

of  "  Patience  Dean."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.     By  H.  C.  Bailey,  Author  of 

"Storm  and  Treasure."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Sept.  7. 

THE  OUTCRY.     By  Henry  James,  Author  of  "The 

Finer  Grain."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.    By  Anthony  Hope,  Author 

of  "  The  King's  Mirror."    Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Sept.  7. 

GOD  AND  THE  KING.     By  Marjorie  Bowen,  Author 

of  "  The  Viper  of  Milan."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.    By  E.  Geo.  Somerville  and 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not 
acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

There  are  Liberals  and  Liberal  papers  that  have  been 
holding  forth  this  week  as  if  the  honour  and  glory  of 
ending  the  strike  belonged  to  their  party  !  People  in 
the  habit  of  taking  credit  for  things  are,  notoriously, 
without  conscience  ;  the  assumption  of  merit,  as  Hazlitt 
said,  is  so  much  less  embarrassing  than  the  positive 
attainment  of  it.  It  is  quite  likely  there  are  Liberals 
who  take  credit  for  the  men  on  the  London  and  South 
Western  line  not  having  come  out  on  strike  :  there  is 
indeed  no  end  to  the  claims  of  the  people  who  once  get 
into  the  vicious  way  of  claiming  credit  for  this  or  that. 
As  a  brutal  fact,  of  course,  the  Government  have 
deserved  no  particular  honour  and  glory  for  ending  the 
strike,  though  they  have  been  paid  the  customary  and 
time-honoured  compliment.  They  possibly  had  a  far 
more  considerable  share  in  beginning  than  in  ending 
It.  Is  it  really  to  be  supposed  that  the  furious  series  of 
speeches  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  all  over  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  had  nothing  to 
do  with  these  quarrels  and  riots? 

The  real  substance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Limchouse 
speech,  the  kernel  of  it,  was  an  appeal  to  "  the  masses  " 
to  rise  against  "the  classes";  an  appeal  against 
"  tyrants  "and  "  rich  men  "  and  "  greedy  capitalists  ", 
and  so  on.  It  was  a  vast  deal  more  than  a  mere  tirade 
against  "  dukes  ".  The  Limehouse  speech  and  indeed 
the  whole  series  of  like  speeches  were  inflammatory. 
We  do  not  say  they  advocated  rioting  or  loot — but  it  is 
too  likely  they  suggested  it.  The  preaching  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  election  time — and  some  speeches  made  at 
elections,  unhappily,  outlive  elections — is  virtually  all  on 
the  same  text — that  of  the  Have-nots  against  the  Haves. 
In  less  degree  Mr.  Churchill  uses  the  same  text — the 
most  successful  that  any  demagogue  has  preached  from 
since  the  world  began — though  he  uses  it,  one  must 
admit,  more  gingerly.      Again,  Mr.   Ure's  political 


gospel  generally  opens  at  the  same  page.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  some  of  the  most  successful  preachers 
from  this  text  should  be  decidedly  among  the  Haves 
themselves.  At  least,  five  thousand  a  year  and  sub- 
stantial investments,  and  a  -secure  balance  at  the  bank 
constitute,  we  suppose,  more  or  less  a  "  Have  ". 

But  even  apart  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  Lime- 
house  responsibilities  a  Government  must  take  a  little 
of  the  odium  of  a  distasteful  and  costly  affair  that 
happens  during  its  rule.  The  Unionist  Government  did 
not  start  Jameson  on  his  ride  and  could  not  help  Mr. 
Kruger  growing  suddenly  quite  unconscionable.  That 
Unionist  Government  was  less  responsible  for  Mr. 
Kruger  at  any  rate  than  this  Radical  Government  is  for 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  It  could  not  help  Mr.  Kruger  and 
his  friends  striking — Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Haldane 
were  outspoken  witnesses  to  this.  Yet  the  Liberals 
have  always  insisted  that  the  Unionists  ought  to  bear 
the  entire  responsibility.  The  taxpayer  and  the  bread 
winner  and  the  small  investor  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Liberal  press  and  Liberal  poli- 
ticians that  they  are  still  paying  for  a  Unionist  war.  It 
happened  during  the  Unionist  rule,  and  therefore  the 
responsibility  was  Unionist. 

Likewise  then  the  (bread  winner — and  the  butter  buyer 
— must  credit  this  Government  with  the  labour  war 
as  he  credited  the  last  Government  with  the  Boer  war. 
The  more  this  is  examined  the  more  it  impresses  one. 
Why  Mr.  Lansbury  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  are  Govern- 
ment men,  if  they  are  more  than  Government  men — 
the  greater  including  the  less.  Mr.  Lansbury  was 
actually  picked  out  as  an  ideal  candidate  for  Parliament 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Kruger  and 
Dr.  Leyds,  whatever  they  were,  w-ere  not  followers  or 
leaders  of  the  Unionist  Government.  The  strike  made 
most  things  expensive  for  the  poorer  and  middle  classes, 
and  we  hope  both  will  carefully  remember  that  a  Liberal 
Government  was  in  power  at  the  time.  Is  it  not  a 
singular  coincidence  that,  when  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment is  in,  bread,  beer,  butter  and  "  'bacca  "  all  go  up 
in  price? 

The  riots  in  France  belong  to  a  different  category, 
though  Liberal  papers  are  naturally  anxious  to  repre- 
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sent  that  they  are  all  part  of  "  a  general  wave  of  unease" 
which  is  passing  over  Europe  to-day.  They  appear  to 
be  caused  by  the  high  prices  of  food,  largely.  And  here, 
the  Liberals  insist,  is  an  object  lesson  for  all  wicked 
Conservatives  and  Tariff  Reformers.  We  are  warned 
that  if  the  Unionists  come  in  and  carry  Tariff  Reform 
there  will  be  bread  riots  in  this  country.  But  this  is 
rubbish.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that  if  Pre- 
ference came  next  year  or  any  year,  and  a  two-shilling 
duty  were  put  on  wheat,  there  would  be  danger  of  a  riot 
over  the  high  price  of  bread  ?  We  never  heard  that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  in  his  most  Tory  days — some  years 
ago  now — did  anything  likely  to  cause  a  bread  riot ;  yet 
he  put  such  a  trifling  duty  on  corn  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  propose  to  put. 

The  reason  why  bread  is  costly  in  France  is  because 
the  immense  body  of  small  farmers  and  peasant  pro- 
prietors are  guarded  by — what  nobody  proposes  to  adopt 
here — a  heavy  and  purely  protective  duty  on  corn. 
Liberals  never  tire  of  talking  of  the  land  for  the  people  ; 
they  are  going  to  colonise  England  ;  plant  it  from  end 
to  end  with  a  race  of  happy  and  prosperous  small 
farmers.  The  happy  and  prosperous  small  farmer  in 
France,J  for 'example,  meets  with  their  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. At  least,  he  does  in  theory.  Practice  is 
another-  thing  altogether  :  when  it  comes  to  practice, 
we  find>that>the  Liberals  are  extremely  anxious  to  deny 
the  small  farmer  or  peasant  in  this  country  the  two 
things  which  have  built  up  and  which  keep  up  the  small 
farmer  and  peasant  in  France.  One  of  these  is  owner- 
ship, the  other  protection. 

Mr.  Ure  is  always  worth  following  in  a  small 
way  :  one  wishes  he  were  in  the  Cabinet  so  that 
his  speeches  could  be  reported  more  fully.  He  is  essen- 
tially the  wild  man  of  the  Government.  Tired  of  telling 
what  his  opponents  will  do  if  they  get  into  office,  he  is 
now  telling  us  what  his  friends  would  do  if  they  had 
their  time  all  over  again.  In  a  speech  this  week  he 
declared  that  if  the  strike  and  riots  broke  out  again 
they  would  have  out  the  soldiers  and  play  exactly  the 
same  part.  Mr.  Ure  not  only  fights  his  battles  o'er 
again,  he  kills  his  man  anew.  We  all  knew  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  a  fighting  man  since  the  time  when  he  rose 
in  the  House  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  wipe  out 
Mr.  Balfour's  affront  with  his  sword.  (Since  then  he  has 
assuredly  wiped  it  out  with  words  instead.)  But  this 
later  boast — no  doubt  a  perfectly  honest  boast — shows 
the  Lord  Advocate  an  even  fiercer  man  than  we  took  him 
for.  Mr.  Ure  might  well  have  been  cast  for  the  War 
Office,  and  Lord  Haldane  for  the  Lord  Advocateship. 

We  remember  a  mover  of  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Commons  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  very  remark- 
able speech  which  the  seconder  would  presently  make. 
Clearly  he  had  seen  that  speech  and  knew  all  about  it. 
We  suppose  the  Master  of  Elibank  has  been  looking 
over  the  remarkable  series  of  speeches  which  young 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  made  in  Scotland.  He 
speaks  of  them  very  highly  indeed,  and  is  able  to  state 
with  authority  that  his  young  charge  or  pupil  will  excel 
in  statesmanship.  The  Master  of  Elibank  is  a  zealot. 
We  doubt  not  that  if  there  were  party  need  of  it  he 
would  praise  enthusiastically  a  Gladstone  yet  unborn. 
He  cannot  even  wait  for  the  accouchement  of  genius. 

What  exactly  is  meant  by  a  Scot  or  a  Scotchman? 
Someone  has  mentioned  Mr.  Balfour  in  this  debate  as 
a  Scot.  No  doubt  he  is  by  extraction  and  as  laird  of 
Whittinghame,  but  also  he  bears  no  likeness  to  what 
most  English  people  regard  as  a  Scot.  Now  Dr.  Clark, 
once  the  M.P.  for  Caithness,  is,  or  was,  a  typical  Scot. 
Mr.  Colville  is  another,  Mr.  Wason  a  third,  we  suppose, 
and  was  not  Mr.  Weir  out  and  out  Scot?  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  a  Scot  in  some  essentials,  too, 
though  his  nationality  was  a  little  rubbed  off  by  contact 
with  the  world  quite  outside  Scotland.  A  hard-bitten 
Scot  is  pragmatic  and  pawky.  We  suppose  the  Master 
of  Elibank  finds  both  qualities  in  "  Mr.  Gladstone's 
grandson  ". 


A  discussion  upon  Ireland  and  her  finances  cannot 
even  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  be  barren 
of  excitement.  Professor  Oldham  for  Home  Rule  had 
a  wonderful  array  of  facts  and  figures,  slyly  put  forward 
as  an  essay  in  economic  science;  and  a  Unionist  M.P. 
was  driven  to  gentle  remonstrance.  The  Separatist- 
Unionist  M.P.  for  Montgomery  Boroughs  should  have 
been  there.  It  was  all  very  mild  ;  for  were  they  not  a 
gathering  of  scientific  gentlemen  brooding  dispas- 
sionately over  a  problem  that  accidentally  happened 
to  be  interesting  as  politics? 

Unfairness  to  Ireland  is  hard  to  see.  It  is  true  that 
Ireland  pays  more  than  her  share  of  taxes  ;  but  she  gets 
back  a  good  deal  more  than  her  share.  Accepting  Pro- 
fessor Oldham's  figures,  Great  Britain  not  only  pays  a 
million  and  a  quarter  towards  Irish  expenses  ;  but  also 
pays  for  Army,  Navy  and  National  Debt.  Ireland  costs 
more  than  she  pays  :  we  run  her  at  a  loss.  Irishmen 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  dislike  us  for  these  benefits  : 
that  is  human.     But  it  is  childish  to  deny  them. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress  was  formally  correct  in 
refusing  to  include  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Home  Office  as  "  fraternal  delegates  ". 
It  was  one  of  those  captious  points  that  delight  all 
working  men  when  they  come  together,  and  was  loved 
perhaps  for  its  own  sake.  But  there  was  a  corollary. 
Should  these  men  be  there  at  all?  Did  they  not  repre- 
sent "  a  Government  that  could  shoot  Labour  men  "? 
Let  all  business  be  suspended,  said  Congress,  till  we 
decide  whether  to  turn  these  men  out  of  doors.  Finally 
the  "  fraternal  delegates  "  were  accepted,  shorn  of 
their  right  to  the  title.  But  the  Congress  was  none 
the  less  emphatic  as  to  the  soldiers.  Not  quite  sure 
whether  to  remain  "  under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the 
Liberal  Government  that  shot  them  down,  and  charged 
them  with  bayonets  ",  they  were  furiously  resolved  that 
soldiers  were  slaves  and  brutes  and  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  their  oppression. 

That  was  a  wonderful  sketch  on  Wednesday  by  Mr. 
Will  Thome  of  a  citizen-arm}',  civilian  in  peace,  and 
in  war  ruled  by  officers  elected  from  the  ranks.  We 
should  like  to  see  it  in  more  detail.  Candidates  for  a 
commission  will,  we  suppose,  issue  their  addresses  at 
the  first  hint  of  war.  Is  there  to  be  a  referendum  for 
every  crisis  of  the  campaign?  and  will  arrangements  be 
made  for  periodic  inspection  of  officers  by  their  men? 
Officers  would  have  to  be  careful  of  their  style  in  com- 
manding, like  the  mild-spoken  coxswain  we  once  heard 
in  his  first  boat  upon  the  Isis.  "  Paddle,  if  you 
please  ",  he  said. 

Mr.  Thorne  had  an  idea  that  there  would  shortly  be 
no  more  Army,  if  we  did  not  accept  the  citizen  scheme. 
There  would  be  no  men,  since  the  Right  to  Work  Bill 
was  going  to  provide  comfortably  for  everyone,  and  no 
one  would  be  so  crazed  as  to  enlist  if  he  could  help 
it.  Neither  would  there  be  any  officers ;  the  officers' 
posts  were  merely  sinecures  for  the  idle  rich  ;  and  the 
rich  were  going  to  be  abolished.  No;  the  "military 
caste  "  was  doomed. 

The  most  notable  thing  about  this  discussion  was  the 
utter  indifference  shown  by  the  Labour  men  to  any 
interests  but  their  own.  Labour  men  had  best  be  quiet 
in  uttering  the  charge  of  class  selfishness.  Only  one 
question  was  asked  :  Would  this  citizen  army  be  likely 
to  help  along  their  private  schemes  as  a  party?  Why 
have  a  citizen  army?  it  was  triumphantly  asked,  when 
the  Government  could  be  equally  well  bullied  by  a 
general  strike?  Scarcely  a  word  about  the  true  function 
of  an  army.  The  one  question  was  whether  it  would 
be  likely  to  kill  people  who  were  robbing  and  burning. 
Mr.  Ward  thought  that  any  army  was  "  a  danger  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ".  Certainly  a  citizen 
army,  in  other  words  universal  service,  would,  reason- 
ably organised,  be  disastrous  for  the  Labour  dis- 
orderlies. The  professional  agitator  fears  a  national 
army  more  than  anything.    As  Mr.  Ward  was  careful 
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to  warn  them,  it  would  produce  .1  "  greater  number  of 
drilled  and  disciplined  men  ". 

Every  dav  this  week  the  Railway  Commission  has 
listened  to  four  or  five  witnesses  condemn  the  Con- 
ciliation Scheme.  It  works  badly,  they  say,  and  ever) 
when  an  award  is  finally  given  the  companies  manage 
to  wriggle  out  of  it.  On*  witness  was  not  afraid  to 
sav  that  the  old  system  of  going  straight  to  the  com- 
pany  had  been  successful.  This  was  an  isolated  view, 
but  at  least  there  was  agreement  that  the  new  system 
had  tailed.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  an  alternative.  Most  of  the  witnesses  favoured  scc- 
tional  settlements,  but  Mr.  Walter  Hudson  was  wholly 
opposed  to  this.  The  questions  which  now  came  up, 
he  urged,  were  questions  interesting  all  railway  workers 
and  not  particular  grades.  The  division  of  opinion 
shown  here  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  which 
separates  the  old  trade  unionist  who  cared  only  for  his 
particular  trade  from  the  new  trade  unionist  with  his 
ideas  of  general  strikes. 

Reports  on  the  Morocco  negotiations  are  conflicting 
and  the  secret  of  the  French  proposals  has  been  well 
kept.  It  would  appear  that  the  chief  dispute  may  still 
arise  over  economic  and  trade  concessions  in  Morocco 
itself.  Germany  of  course  has  no  more  claim  to  con- 
sideration in  such  matters  than  we  have  or  many  other 
Powers ;  indeed,  she  has  much  less  than  we,  for 
our  trade  is  infinitely  greater.  The  chief  difficulty  of 
course  will  be  to  keep  off  German  political  interference 
in  the  future  on  commercial  grounds.  The  greater  the 
German  interests  the  greater  the  danger.  It  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  that  the  French  Government  is  not 
giving  enough  protection  and  then  the  pretext  for 
German  interference  may  be  advanced  once  more.  This 
of  course  the  French  Government  foresees.  German 
industrial  opinion  is  however  not  at  one.  Krupps  are 
as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Agadir  policy  as  Mannesmanns 
are  in  favour  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  throughout  Germany,  the  game  of 
making  England  the  enemy  continues.  Fortunately 
British  opinion  has  on  the  whole  kept  sane  but  firm. 
The  root  of  the  bitterness  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  a  serious  diplomatic  mistake  by  German  authorities 
that  ought  to  have  been  better  informed.  The  initial 
blunder  pf  going  to  Agadir  cannot  be  repaired  save  by 
going  out.  This  is  a  retreat  even  though  Germany 
must  obtain  from  France  elsewhere  much  more  terri- 
torial "  compensation  "  than  she  is  equitably  entitled 
to.  As  an  electioneering  move  Agadir  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  success  for  the  German  Government.  Public 
opinion  is  concentrated  upon  it  and  on  "  British  per- 
fidy". This  drowns  all  other  cries,  electoral  reform, 
taxation,  etc.,  on  which  the  Socialists  were  counting 
for  a  victory. 

There  have  been  this  week  two  great  na  1  displays, 
at  Kiel  and  at  Toulon.  The  German  taxpayer  has 
been  shown  what  he  is  getting  for  his  money, 
and  M.  Delcasse  has  been  proving  his  capacity  as 
a  naval  reformer.  There  is  some  tail  talk  in 
certain  French  newspapers;  one  even,  "  Le  Temps  ", 
-tells  us  that  the  long-dreamed-of  "  Mediterranean 
Empire  is  at  last  an  assured  fact.  This  is  all  very 
well.  With  the  British  fleet  on  guard  in  the  North  Sea, 
the  French  fleet  can  at  present  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  is  convenient  for  both  of  us,  but  the 
freedom  of  the  North  Sea  is  the  condition  precedent. 
We  are  sincerely  glad  of  the  approaching  revival 
of  the  French  navy,  but  the  incompetence  and  delays  of 
past  regimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  six  months,  even 
of  Delcasse. 

Burgess'  swim  across  the  Channel  is  the  ideal  of 
seasonable  topics  for  the  blazing  hot  September  when 
people,  if  they  are  not  actually  taking  holiday,  are,  at 
any  rate,  not  in  working  mood.  France  and  Morocco 
and  the  Labour  Commission  are  subjects  too  compli- 
cated, and  the  possibilities  of  them  too  serious.  It  is 
an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  have  the  newspapers  full  of 


pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  sea,  and  rapes,  and 
lighthouses,  and  boats  as  ac<  essories  oi  a  man  having 

a  OOOl  swim  on  a  sultry  September  night.  Sea-sickness 
and  cramp  in  the  stomach  and  inflamed  eyes  are  un- 
pleasant incidents  lor  the  man  we  admit  ;  but  at  this 
time  of  the  year  we  most  ol  us  take  immense  pleasure 
in  rivalling  the  discomforts  ol  holidays.  On  the  whole 
we  make  it  out  that  Burgess  was  a  lucky  fellow  to 
have  such  a  jolly  good  swim  from  Dover  to  Cape 
Griz  Nez.  As  athletics  it  must  have  been  a  much 
pleasanter  kind  at  the  worst  than  Hackenschmidt 
having  his  toe  twisted  by  Gotch. 

Then  there  was  music — the  "Marseillaise";  quite 
pier-heady  and  sea-sidy;  though  the  "Marseillaise" 
is  not  usually  played  to  quite  that  extent.  But  getting 
the  better  of  the  illusory  pleasantness,  everybody  also 
is  satisfied  that  Burgess  has  done  a  great  feat  of  skill 
and  strength,  and  deserves  the  admiration  we  are  all 
ready  to  give  the  athlete.  Some  severe  moralists,  who 
may  object  that  so  much  energy  would  be  better 
devoted,  say,  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Empire,  will  temper  their  reflection  with  the  admission 
that  swimming  is  not  brutal.  The  Channel  is ;  and 
Burgess  has  got  the  better  of  it.  His  feat,  like  the 
climber's,  is  overcoming  the  brutality  of  Nature.  But, 
unlike  the  case  of  flying,  it  is  pure  athletics  without 
any  further  results.  Burgess  has  done  what  most 
swimming  athletes  have  failed  to  do  ;  but  he  leaves  the 
question  quite  open  whether  Nature  was  in  as  good 
form  as  she  was  when  she  beat  the  others. 

Burgess  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  think  that  his 
feat  has  cleared  away  the  last  remaining  doubt  as  to 
whether  Captain  Webb  really  did  it  before  him. 
Burgess  and  others  had  made  so  many  failures  that  they 
were  making  Captain  Webb  rather  improbable.  The 
usual  course  is  for  records  to  be  broken  ;  but  for  a 
generation  swimmers  have  been  trying  only  to  do  over 
again  what  Webb  was  reported  to  have  done.  It  was 
hardly  possible  that  Webb  could  have  such  superior 
skill  or  strength,  nor  anybody  else  his  luck.  But  now, 
whatever  the  combination,  Burgess  has  shown  that  the 
feat  can  be  done,  and  the  inference  is  stronger  that 
Webb  did  it.  The  only  question  that  remains  seems 
to  be:  now  two  men  have  done  the  swim,  can  there 
be  much  interest  in  the  making  of  records,  as  they 
would  clearly  depend  on  the  natural  conditions,  and  not 
on  the  varying  qualities  of  the  competitors? 

Inventors  are  terrible  people,  their  remedies  often 
seeming  worse  than  the  diseases  they  are  anxious  to 
cure.  At  the  British  Association  the  inventor  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Adkins-Lewis  system  explained  it  as  a 
device  for  solving  the  London  tube  traffic.  The  trains 
are  to  take  up  passengers  without  stopping  ;  slowing 
down  automatically  at  the  stations  to  a  feasible  speed. 
We  are  told  definitely  that  the  invention  will  abolish 
drivers;  and  why  not  guards  and  some  others?  This 
plunges  us  right  into  the  midst  of  new  labour  troubles; 
as  though  we  have  not  sufficient  on  hand  already.  The 
inventor  promises  to  abolish  collisions  on  the  rail- 
ways ;  but  it  would  give  us  more  collisions  in  the  streets 
between  the  unemployed  and  the  police  or  the  soldiers. 
Inventions  are  very  non-moral  kind  of  things ;  and 
inventors  treat  humanity  as  if  it  too  were  a  machine. 
Will  it  ever  be  possible  for  inventors  to  invent  anything 
to  establish  some  better  modus  vivendi  between 
"  revolving  shafts  and  screw  threads  "  and  human  flesh 
and  blood? 

Mr.  Douglas  Blackburn,  claiming  to  have  lied  for 
thirty  years,  cannot  be  very  indignant  with  those  who 
say  that  the  lie  is  in  his  claim  to  be  a  liar.  Naturally  all 
believers  in  spooks,  rapping  and  levitation  refuse  to 
believe  him  ;  and  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  man 
desperately  trying  to  prove  that  he  is  a  genuine  fraud. 
His  "confession  "  is  more  a  comedy  than  he  thought 
it  would  be  ;  for  it  seems  he  did  not  bargain  for  his 
alleged  fellow  in  the  hoax  turning  up  to  insist  that  they 
were  both  honourable  men.  He  thought  his  comrade  was 
ere  this  himself  a  spook,  which  shows,  at  any  rate,  that 
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GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

*T^HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  nerve  crisis  by  which 
Europe  has  been  gripped  for  some  weeks  is 
exasperating-  as  well  as  dangerous.  Every  day  during, 
which  it  continues  imperils  a  peaceful  solution, 
and  inspires  fresh  rumours  which  in  their  turn 
cause  fresh  apprehensions."  Berlin,  oddly  enough,  is 
more  agitated  than  London  or  Paris.  German  funds 
have  been  falling  and  industrial  stock  topples  down  in. 
every  direction.  The  disquieting  feature  is  the  heavy 
and  continuous  sale  in  the  Berlin  market  of  American, 
securities  of  all  kinds.  This  may  be  wrongly  but 
plausibly  attributed  to  a  warning  by  the  Government 
that  it  is  desirable  for  the  great  financial  houses  to  be 
provided  with  much  ready  cash.  Whatever  else  may 
be  doubtful  this  is  clear — in  the  interest  of  business 
men,  who  count  in  Germany  for  a  good  deal,  some 
arrangement  is  imperative  without  undue  delav. 
Two  curious  features  in  the  situation  compel  attention, 
the  comparative  sanity  of  our  own  press  and  the  grow- 
ing Chauvinism  of  the  French.  Without  any  self- 
righteousness  we  can  explain  this  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  self-evident  fact  that  we  have  not  been  aggressors,, 
and  that  even  with  regard  to  the  French,  Germany  has 
managed  to  put  herself  entirely  in  the  wrong.  In 
sending  troops  to  Fez,  France  was  going  outside  the 
mandate  of  Algeciras.  But  there  was  never  even  a 
colourable  excuse  for  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
German  authorities  in  sending  a  warship  to  Agadir. 
There  were  neither  German  interests  nor  German 
subjects  there  needing  protection.  If  afterwards  an 
increase  of  German  territory  in  the  Congo  were  all  that 
was  demanded  it  might  have  been  asked  for  and 
obtained,  for  France  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to> 
make  a  deal.  Provocative  and  overbearing  action  is 
the  favourite  engine  of  German  diplomacy,  and  is  sup- 
posed in  some  quarters  to  be  Bismarckian.     But  in  fact 


Mr.  Blackburn;»  correspondence  with  the  spirit  world 
was  neither  very  regular  nor  trustworthy. 

The  scandal  wlil  pass,  and  not  one  believer  will  be 
disturbed.  Those  set  on  believing  would  still  believe 
if  every  one  of  their  chosen  intermediaries  were  caught 
in  fraud  red-hanaed,  or  confessed  as  circumstantially  as 
Mr.  Blackburn.  The  devout  see  what  they  wish  to  see, 
as  Mr.  Blackburn  says  even  of  distinguished  men  of 
science  who  watched  him  at  his  tricks.  Certainly  this 
is  true  of  the  majority,  who  have  no  idea  of  separating 
real  evidence  from  the  most  obvious  flummery.  Some 
are  quite  ready  to  cook  their  sensations  and  their  reports 
quite  consciously  ;  and  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  sincere 
seeker  after  truth  not  to  do  it,  as  they  would  say,  sub- 
liminally.  Even  if  Mr.  Blackburn  succeeds  in  proving 
that  he  has  been  a  delusion,  there  will  be  no  earth- 
shaking  result.  Spiritualists  will  immediately  forget 
him  and  find  someone  else. 

The  authorities  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  are 
about  to  try  for  themselves  what  happens  when  old 
wine  is  poured  into  a  new  bottle.  Their  new  bottle  is 
picturesquely  and  conveniently  situated  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  Road  near  a  waxwork  show,  a  police  station,  a 
workhouse,  and  some  hospitals.  On  the  25th  of  this 
month  the  old  wine  will  be  carted  from  Tenterden 
Street,  where  it  has  been  accumulating  for  about 
ninety  years.  Without  exception  each  year's  stock  has 
been  of  a  thin  and  watery  vintage  ;  and  such  wines  we 
know  do  not  improve  with  age.  Rather  they  tend  to 
change  to  something  sour  or  musty.  We  shall  see.  It 
is  a  pity  new  life  could  not  be  infused  into  the  old  concern 
in  the  old  building  :  a  new  building  certainly  cannot  put 
life  into  it. 

In  opera  we  have  long  been  threatened  with  American 
invaders.  They  have  come,  and  now  our  only  chance 
is  to  throw  them  out.  Most  likely  that  will  occur,  for 
the  three  attacking  armies  are  not  united,  and  will 
snatch  eagerly  at  each  other's  supplies.  Mr.  Quinlan 
makes  a  start  in  Liverpool  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
Mr.  Hammerstein  opens  his  new  shop  in  Kingsway 
during  November,  and  gave  fair  warning  of  his  approach 
by  announcing  performances  of  several  operas,  the 
rights  of  which  are  not  his.  Mr.  Whitnev  was  to  have 
done  mighty  things  at  Covent  Garden,  but  already  his 
proposals  have  been  whittled  away  till  a  mere  commer- 
cial "proposition  "  is  left.  "  Der  Rosenkavalier  "  of 
Richard  Strauss  was  to  be  given;  but  Mr.  Whitney, 
with  that  startling  suddenness  which  shows  how  swiftly 
the  American  mind  works,  discovered  that  he  was  like 
to  drop  ^30,000 — and  he  dropped  the  opera  instead. 
Strauss  has  got  one  more  glorious  unpaid  advertise- 
ment ;  and  someone  is  sure  to  take  up  his  work  soon. 
Altogether  the  look-out  is  a  hopeful  one.  There  may 
not  be  much  music,  but  assuredly  there  will  be  some  fun. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Thurston  is  naturally  felt  keenly  by 
many  who  knew  her  personally  and  by  others  who  cared 
for_  her  work.  But  what  a  needless  exaggeration 
it  is  to  call  her  books  "great  "!  It  is  obviously 
crude  and  violent  criticism  to  use  the  word  of  anv  book 
she  wrote.  That  her  books  sold  by  thousands  or'bv  the 
ton  proves  not  for  a  moment  that  thev  were  great!  It 
is  said  they  were  translated  into  various  foreign  lan- 
guages.^  Again,  this  is  no  proof  of  greatness.  The  truth 
is  that  "  great  "can  only  be  applied  to  the  novels  of  one 
writer  to-day — and   he    is    no   longer  writing. 

Clever  novelists  there  are  in  something  like  plenty 
to-day.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  cleverness  is  never  for  a 
moment  in  question,  nor  Mr.  Wells',  nor  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's,  and  there  are  others  of  both  sexes 
who  come  within  the  same  list.  These  writers 
are  _  full  of  the  new  ideas  about  society  and 
politics  and  marriage,  and  they  handle  their  themes 
with  distinction  and  sometimes  with  power.  But 
it  ends  at  that.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  and  true 
to  say  that  there  are  "  great  "  poets  writing  in  England 
to-day  as  that  there  are  "  great  "  novelists.  The  great 
novelist,  the  great  poet,  and  the  great  actor  is  not  in 
England  to-day. 


it  is  only  Bismarckian  when  sure  of  immediate  success  ; 
failing  that  it  must  end  in  something  like  humiliation 
even  though  there  be  substantial  territorial  gain. 

Unfortunately  the  trail  of  unscrupulous  finance  is  over 
the  whole  business.  The  move  on  Fez  was  engineered 
by  French  speculators.  To  this  the  Mannesmann  group 
responded  by  pushing  their  Government  to  Agadir.  As 
a  fact  German  financiers  and  concession  hunters  really 
had  something  to  complain  of  in  their  treatment  by  suc- 
cessive French  Governments.  Arrangements  had  been 
frequently  entered  into  and  then  came  to  nothing  owing 
to  the  underhand  machinations  of  French  financiers 
operating  on  weak  administrations  and  also  to  the  brief 
and  precarious  tenures  of  recent  French  Ministries. 

But,  even  admitting  this,  the  Agadir  coup  is  quite 
inexplicable  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  German  enter- 
prise was  intended  to  fix  itself  there  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  German  eagle  whose  determination  not  to 
abandon  the  spot  on  which  he  has  once  planted  his  claws 
is  well  known  and  has  been  imperially  certified.  Unfor- 
tunately British  feeling  was  not  taken  into  account, 
was  indeed  directly  and  by  implication  repudiated  as- 
negligible.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  firmly  believed  in 
Berlin  that  we  should  raise  no  objection  to  Germany 
settling  with  France  on  her  own  terms.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, even  inexplicable,  that  German  diplomacy 
could  have  been  so  ill-informed.  But  German  statesmen 
never  do  seem  able  to  grasp  the  simplest  facts  about 
British  politics.  We  must  presume  that  they  took  all 
the  pacifist  talk  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  friends  at 
its  face  value  and  ignored  altogether  the  vital' 
elements  of  policy  by  which  all  British  Governments 
must  be  swayed  when  they  are  faced  with  the  real  facts 
of  world  policy.  Hence  they  are  scandalised  when  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  reality  of  things  and  learn  that 
Germany  cannot  be  allowed  to  deal  with  France  as  she 
likes  in  Morocco.  They  learn  with  pain  and  astonish- 
ment that  certain  British  interests  will  be  affected  which 
we  would  rather  fight  than  surrender.  We  are,  then, 
startled  by  wild  outbursts  of  Anglophobia  such  as 
have  surprised  us  during  the  last  ten  days.  This  is  not 
the  first  but  the  worst  manifestation  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen.     In  the  face  of  all  this  British  opinion  has- 
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been  calm  and  on  the  whole  dignified,  Wc  have  had 
other  matters  to  occupy  us,  but  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  count  on  this  commendable  attitude  continuing  too 
tong.  The  attack  on  Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright  was  quite 
inexcusable  anil  is  an  instance  ol  those  ill-conditioned 
German  methods  of  press  w  arfare  which  might  justify  a 
more  severe  castration  than  it  has  received. 

Yet  the  fury  and  disappointment  of  what  Bismarck 
called  his  "  ink-beasts  "  do  not  alone  explain  the  recent 
outburst  of  Anglophobia.  It  is  not  purely  newspaper- 
manufactured.  There  is.  unfortunately,  a  deal  of 
genuine  national  hatred  at  bottom,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  it  ran  be  satiated  or  allayed.  The  best  hope 
is  for  a  square  deal,  face  to  fate,  when  the  present  crisis 
has  ended  peaceably,  as  we  hope  and  believe  it  will. 
Whatever  the  precise  terms  of  this  settlement  may  be 
and  however  generous  in  territorial  concessions,  they 
will  undoubtedly  leave  great  soreness  behind  in  Ger- 
many against  us.  To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  patriot, 
and  not  altogether  unreasonably,  we  appear  to  block  the 
way  to  the  German  hunger  for  development  not  only 
in  Morocco  but  everywhere.  As  we  indicated  earlier 
in  the  controversy,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  frankly  acquiesce  in  Germany  having  a 
ifree  hand  in  Asia  Minor.  If  she  'believes  that  she  can 
really  expand  there  to  any  profit,  let  her  try.  We  much 
doubt  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  give  a  reasonable 
return  in  the  end  for  what  is  spent  on  it.  It  would, 
however,  occupy  the  attention  of  the  "  Empire  in- 
creasers  "  for  some  time.  It  certainly  might  mean 
more  expenditure  on  our  part  in  defensive  arrangements, 
but  wherever  Germany  expands  we  must  be  prepared 
for  that,  and  by  this  time  our  pacifists  must  have 
learned  w  isdom,  or  may  be  regarded  as  negligible  even 
under  a  Liberal  regime. 

German  feeling  is  unfortunately  so  strong  against  this 
country  just  now-  that  we  fear  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
an  increase  of  naval  expenditure  on  both  sides.  Even 
under  this  Government  we  shall  not  give  up  the  race, 
and  shall  certainly  be  more  than  ever  determined 
to  keep  well  in  front.  This  is  elementarv.  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  try  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
purely  "  bottling  up  "  policy  is  not  ours,  and  that  we 
are  open  to  a  reasonable  give-and-take  arrangement. 
Of  course  this  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  be  hard 
It©  persuade  British  opinion  with  Morocco  experience 
before  us  that  any  agreement  can  be  made  to  which 
'Germany  will  adhere  when  there  appears  to  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  This  is  the  Nemesis  of 
always  talking  as  if  might  alone  made  right,  and  of 
Bismarckian  poses  generally.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germans  will  hardly  be  persuaded  that  England  is  not 
"having  "  them  over  a  deal.  This  belief  in  our  Machia- 
vellian policy  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  leading 
politicians  indulge  in  a  lot  of  flapdoodle  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  sections  of  their  followers.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  foreigners  believe  that  this  talk  is  not  seriously 
meant  and  is  no  genuine  indication  of  policy.  If  we 
could  remove  these  sources  of  misunderstanding 
enough  to  negotiate  we  might  get  along  better,  but  for 
a  time  there  is  bound  to  be  irritation.  However  the 
point  may  be  wrapped  up,  a  retreat  from  Agadir  is  a  re- 
treat, and  in  the  end  it  is  due  to  English  interference. 
If,  as  a  German  paper  has  said,  "  this  is  a  question  of 
might  ",  then  English  and  French  "might  "  at  sea  is 
to-day  overwhelming.  There  is  no  getting  over  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germans  might  well  console  them- 
selves that  they  have  made  great  gains  due  to  the 
menace  of  their  land  power  alone. 

England  will  not  grumble  much  at  being  made  a 
whipping  post  if  the  agreement  turns  out  satisfactory, 
but  France  has  a  delicate  course  to  steer  in  reconciling 
German  commercial  demands  in  Morocco  with  the 
undoubted  claim  to  equality  of  treatment  possessed 
by  all  the  other  Powers,  ourselves  included.  Also  the 
terms  by  which  Germany  affirms  her  desinteressement 
in  Morocco  will  have  to  be  very  stringent  indeed. 
The  admission  of  strong  commercial  claims  may 
•easily  lead  again  to  political  interference,  and  the  great 
steel  industries  in  Germany  can  put  very  strong  pressure 


on  their  Government.  Fortunatel)  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, while  Mannesmanns  were  urging  the  Agadir  coup, 
Krupps  were  as  strongly  against  it.  The  German 
Foreign  Office  h;:s  no  easy  job,  and  we  can  forgive  a 
good  deal  ol  very  tactless  abuse  il  the  peace  is  kept 
and  our  own  interests  duly  preserved.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  signatory  Powers  will 
expect  an  agreement  varying  the  Algeciras  settlement  to 
be  submitted  for  their  approval. 


THE  KILMARNOCK  JOB. 

BY  a  narrow  majority  the  Young  Scots  National 
Council  has  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's candidature  for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs,  and 
against  supporting  a  Labour  nominee  if  acceptable." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  the  value  of  the  last  two 
words  in  this  august  pronunciamiento  or  to  consider 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dear  ally, 
Labour,  with  the  other  dear  ally,  Liberalism.  The 
point  of  the  Kilmarnock  business  lies  elsewhere. 
It  lies  in  the  success — not  very  considerable,  but 
on  the  whole  adequate — with  which  the  Master 
of  Elibank  has  preached  to  the  Young  Scots  who 
objected  to  having  a  young  Gladstone  thrust  on  them  the 
doctrine  that  William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  a  true  Scot, 
that  his  grandson  is  an  even  purer  Scot,  and  (alterna- 
tively) that  the  services  of  the  grandfather  were  so  great 
that  Kilmarnock  Burghs  would  be  for  ever  shamed  if 
the  electors  did  not  rally  round  the  grandson  without 
cantankerous  criticism.  That  success,  and  the  large 
pomposity  of  the  Chief  Liberal  Whip's  letter  in  answer 
to  the  original  protest  of  the  Young  Scots,  are  a  sheer, 
if  diverting,  amazement. 

It  is,  of  course,  foolish  and  futile  to  delve  in  pedigree 
to  discover  the  precise  admixture  of  blood  which 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  greater  Gladstone.  By  the 
use  of  the  genealogical  pickaxe  it  is  possible  to  prove 
almost  any  kind  of  ancestry  for  any  prominent  person. 
A  college  of  family  heralds"  might  prove  that  Disraeli 
was  a  Welshman  or  that  Mr.  Tillett  was  a  Boer,  and 
if  it  really  be  so  urgently  necessary  that  only  a  Scot 
should  represent  Scotland,  as  the  Young  Scots  believe, 
we  need  not  fear  that  the  new  Nationalist  doctrine  will 
deprive  that  country  of  the  Parliamentary  services  of 
distinguished  members  on  whose  thorough  Anglicism 
no  aspersions  have  as  yet  been  cast.  Let  us  agree  that 
W.  E.  Gladstone  was,  at  all  events,  a  Scotchman,  and 
congratulate  the  Young  Scots  on  the  value  of  the 
Master  of  Elibank's  researches.  "  The  Gladstone  pedi- 
gree ",  as  his  letter  asserts,  "  is  pure  and  without  re- 
proach "  in  this  matter.  That  fact  has  neither  interest 
nor  importance.  The  whole  discussion  is  nonsensical. 

But  the  alternative  defence  is  more  important.  "  If 
ever  a  man  had  a  moral  right  to  seek  a  Scottish  seat 
it  is  Gladstone's  grandson — the  grandson  of  a  man 
once  described  by  the  Midlothian  electors  as  the  greatest 
liv  ing  Scotsman,  whom,  amidst  tumults  of  enthusiasm 
and  popular  feeling,  all  Scotland  proudly  flocked  to 
hear,  and  to  whose  magnetic  genius,  prescience,  and 
statecraft  Scottish  democracy  to-day  owes  so  much  of 
its  vitality  and  inspiration."  That  example  of  rodo- 
montade hides  within  its  verbosity  a  doctrine  by  no 
means  new.  It  is  known  as  the  hereditary  principle. 
Never  before  has  the  hereditary  principle  been 
upheld  with  so  fine  a  disregard  of  lesser  con- 
siderations. The  free  and  independent  electors  of 
British  constituencies  are  supposed  both  by  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  Constitution  and  by  more  popular  autho- 
rity to  choose  for  themselves  the  representative  whom 
they  desire.  In  practice  the  choice  is  limited  ;  the  free- 
dom and  independence  are  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the 
party  machine.  But  we  are  now  presented  in  bald  terms 
wrapped  in  ornate  pomposity  with  the  engaging 
notion  that  gentlemen  should  be  allowed  to  succeed  to 
membership — and  salary — of  the  House  of  Commons 
because  they  are  the  descendants  of  their  grandfathers. 
Mr.  Jones  has  a  great  career.  He  performs  meritorious 
work  for  his  party,  he  becomes  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
he  attains  parliamentary  eminence.    And  he  dies,  and 
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they  bury  him.  But  the  prescriptive  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  imperishable.  So  long  as  a 
Jones  remains,  that  seat  can  be  claimed  on  grounds  of 
"  moral  right  ",  which  stifle  the  impudent  protests  of 
rebels  who  are  not  for  bowing  the  knee  to  Jones. 
Because  "all  Scotland  proudly  flocked  to  hear"  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  the  famous  Midlothian  campaign, 
Kilmarnock  Burghs,  Young  Scots  and  all,  must  welcome 
his  grandson  when  he  seeks  the  suffrages  of  free  and 
independent  Liberalism. 

That  is  the  hereditary  principle  to  which  the  Master 
of  Elibank  clings.  Indeed,  he  "  rejoices",  in  a  continued 
flow  of  sonorous  verbosity,  "  that  the  unfettered  choice 
of  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs  Liberal  Association  has  fallen 
on  a  candidate  so  well  equipped  and  the  bearer  of  a 
revered  name  ".  What  is  more,  "  Time  " — he  is  gran- 
diloquently "confident" — "will  abundantly  prove  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  Liberals 
who  have  thus  inaugurated  a  career  that  is  fraught  with 
the  prospect  of  splendid  service  to  the  State  ".  It  is 
evident  that  this  verbal  haemorrhage  has  not  widely 
impressed  the  recalcitrant  Young  Scots.  Perhaps,  like 
us,  they  perceived  its  grotesque  absurdity.  It  is  only 
"by  a  narrow  majority  "  that  they  have  come  to  heel 
and  preferred  the  sacrosanct  hereditary  principle  to  the 
Labour  nominee. 

The  hereditary  principle  has,  however,  been  saved^- 
the  Chief  Whip  has  struck  his  wordy  blow  for  it  ! 
Shall  we  on  that  account  hear  less  in  the  future  of  that 
passionate  desire  of  Liberalism  to  abolish  the  hereditary 
principle  which,  in  a  far  milder  form,  is  the  basis  of 
our  eviscerated  Second  Chamber?  That  is  not  our  ex- 
pectation. It  is.  of  course,  clear  enough  that  any  real 
reform  of  the  Upper  House  is  distasteful  and  abhorrent 
to  Liberal  ideas.  Liberalism  does  not  want  a  reformed 
Second  Chamber,  and  the  pious  "  preamble  "  very 
nearly  caused  serious  rebellion  by  a  bare  mention  of  that 
odious  task.  Many  Liberals  do  not  really  want  to 
impair  the  hereditary  principle.  If  that  were  once 
seriously  jeopardised,  how  could  the  value  of  a  peerage, 
so  essential  to  the  financial  stability  of  a  democratic 
party,  be  decently  maintained?  But  practice  and  theory 
need  never  be  reconciled  in  that  camp  of  self-delusion 
and  shuffle,  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  clamour 
against  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  House  of  Lords 
will  not  be  stilled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kil- 
marnock comedy  has  furnished  a  definite  illus- 
tration of  political  jobbery  of  which  the  meaning  is 
unmistakable.  This  insistence  on  the  candidature  of 
young  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  us  the  party  machine  riding 
roughshod  over  the  insolent  rebellion  of  local  opinion. 
It  fixes  the  hereditary  principle  in  its  most  extravagant 
and  least  defensible  form  as  a  sacred  plank  in  the  Liberal 
platform.  We  are  grateful  for  the  episode.  It  has 
given  to  the  country  a  capital  example  of  empty-headed 
grandiloquence,  and  it  has  enabled  us  enc;  more  to 
measure  at  its  trivia!  worth  the  honesty  of  what  are 
called  Liberal  principles. 


HOME  RULE  SCIENCE. 

"\AfHO  is  Professor  C.  H.  Oldham,  and  how  did  the 
»  *  Economists  of  the  British  Association  discover 
him?  He  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Home  Rule  University  that  has  lately  been  invented 
in  Ireland.  They  expected  him  to  read  a  paper  to  them 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  he  made  a  speech 
to  them  for  the  Advancement  of  Home  Rule.  As  if 
that  were  not  bad  enough,  his  speech  assumed  the 
savants  to  be  all  children,  with  a  blackboard  and  chalk 
to  make  them  all  Home  Rulers.  The  speechmaker 
might  have  safely  counted  on  their  ignorance  of  Irish 
data,  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  went  far  beyond 
that.  They  could  at  least  be  trusted  to  see  how  far 
the  "  paper  "  agreed  with  itself,  but  in  his  missionary 
zeal  the  Home  Rule  Professor  put  before  them  a  most 
amazing  jumble  of  Irish  fictions  which  were  found  to 
destroy   one  another.     As   Home   Rule  oratory  the 


fictions  could  amaze  nobody,  but  as  "  scientific  "  data 
they  made  the  Economists  look  at  each  other,  wonder- 
ing at  the  entertainment  that  could  be  got  out  of  Science 
as  "  advanced  "  in  an  Irish  University.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Professor's  treatment  of  the  table  recently 
issued  by  the  Treasury  for  a  balance-sheet  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  the  Exchequers  were 
amalgamated  in  1817.  This  table  is  on  page  20  of 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  221.  It  makes  nine  groups 
of  the  ninety  years  down  to  1909-10,  and  it  makes  one 
entry  of  the  Irish  net  contribution  for  each  group,  so 
that  the  average  for  the  whole  can  easily  be  worked 
out.  Now,  the  entry  for  each  group  is  near  the 
beginning  of  that  group,  so  that  it  must  stand  for  the 
ten  years  following  it.  Each  entry  must  work  forward, 
because  it  cannot  work  backward.  Accordingly  the 
Treasury's  last  entry  for  the  ninety  years  is  at 
1 899- 1 900,  and  obviously  covers  the  ground  down  to 
1909-10.  Plaving  arrived  at  this  last  date,  our  academic 
Home  Ruler,  chalk  in  fist,  turns  back  on  the  last 
decade,  and  reckons  for  it  over  again,  adding 
^"16,214,000  to  the  already  completed  total  in  favour 
of  Ireland.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  ought 
to  be  the  interest  on  the  Irish  National  Debt, 
paid  by  Great  Britain,  with  principal  and  interest 
to  stand  as  purely  British  liabilities  in  case  Home 
Rule  should  be  passed ;  but  the  Professor  of 
Home  Rule  had  not  brought  one  count  of  this 
into  his  "  scientific  "  balance  sheet,  announced  by 
him  as  the  last  word  in  financial  "  justice  "  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  actual  official  docu- 
ments from  which  he  had  quoted  were  placed  in  front 
of  him  on  the  table,  revealing  his  quotations  in  error 
by  12,  20,  and  even  33  per  cent.,  and  all  the  errors, 
with  one  exception,  in  favour  of  the  College  Green 
Parliament. 

The  next  exposure  had  to  do  with  tea.  As  the  centre 
of  the  tea  trade,  Great  Britain  clears  duty  on  a  certain 
quantity  of  tea  before  it  reaches  Ireland,  but  as  this 
quantity  is  consumed  in  Ireland.,  the  duty  on  it 
is  finally  paid  there,  in  the  form  o-i  an  increase  in  the 
price  charged  by  the  British  merchant,  who  adds  the 
amount  of  the  duty  in  his  invoice  to  the  Irish  buyer. 
A  smaller  quantity  of  tea  comes  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  on  similar  terms,  and  in  adjusting  the  mutual 
liabilities,  the  Treasury  deducts  the  one  quantity  from 
the  other.  Now,  the  Iiish  Department  of  Agriculture 
collects  the  figures  for  Irish  imports  of  tea,  not  to  ascer- 
tain duty  balances,  but  simply  to  know  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country.  This  being  the  purpose,  the  Irish  im- 
port figures  are  meant  to  show  all  imports  of  tea,  in 
bond  or  out  of  it.  The  Irish  figures  for  the  whole  are 
naturally  larger  than  the  British  figures  for  the  part,  and 
pointing  out  the  difference,  but  not  explaining  it,  the 
astonishing  Professor  exclaimed,  "  These  are  Govern- 
ment figures  ".  He  invited  the  Treasury  to  explain,  but 
the  Treasury  was  not  there,  and  the  Economists  were 
left  to  infer  that  the  Home  Rule  Chancellor  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  was  deliberately  swindling  his 
allies  of  holy  Ireland.  Then  came  whisky  and 
tobacco,  dutiable  products  largely  originating  in 
Ireland  for  the  British  market,  so  that  the  duty, 
when  cleared  in  Ireland,  is  finally  paid  by  the  British 
consumer.  There  are  no  such  large  counter  trans- 
actions in  these  products,  especially  whisky,  and  the 
fiction  that  could  be  worked  up  here  against  Ireland  is 
very  much  larger  than  the  tea  fiction  worked  up  in  her 
favour.  Accordingly  there  was  not  one  word  on  the 
blackboard  about  either  tobacco  or  whisky,  and  there 
was  not  one  word  about  them  in  the  speech.  Again, 
the  savants  had  to  be  assisted  to  grasp  the  inwardness 
of  Economic  Science  as  "  advanced  "  in  an  Irish  Univer- 
sity. One  exposure  followed  another.  His  own  official 
authorities  confronted  the  unhappy  Professor  to  accuse 
him  of  "  advancing  Science"  in  the  interests  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the  time  and  the 
patience  of  the  British  Association.  In  fairness  to  the 
Economic  Section  and  its  able  rector,  careful  steps  had 
been  taken  to  make  sure  of  the  difference  between 
Science  and  cattle-driving.    Mr.  Oldham's  own  treat- 
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ment  of  the  alleged  evidence  for  liis  case  made  it  quite 
accessary  for  the  British  Economists  to  guard  their 
record  against  the  approval  of  such  a  performance,  and 
the  result  of  the  conflict  between  Mr.  Oldham  and  his 
critics  was  to  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  truth  which  he 
could  hardly  have  put  into  his  harangue  without  en- 
dangering his  post  in  the  Home  Rule  University. 

There  never  was  a  more  impudent  invention  than  this 
about  the  overtaxation  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  British  who 
are  overtaxed,  by  Ireland,  but  there  is  no  better  way 
of  disguising  the  fact  than  to  declare  that  Ireland  is 
overtaxed  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  now  it  is  proposed  to 
fix  the  injustice  permanently,  with  a  bankrupt  balance 
going  over  any  year  to  a  Dublin  Parliament,  and  the 
capitalised  liability  of  Ireland's  former  insolvencies 
thrown  into  the  British  burden  in  addition.  Elaborate 
care  and  no  little  ability  are  applied  to  confuse  the  facts 
so  that  the  British  taxpayer  may  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand them ;  but  the  situation  in  substance  can  easily  be 
expressed  in  a  few  figures.  When  the  Exchequers  were 
amalgamated  in  1817,  an  Irish  National  Debt  of  112 
millions  was  taken  over  as  a  joint  liability,  and  not 
one  cent  of  it  has  ever  been  redeemed  by  Ireland.  The 
interest  on  it  is  still  paid  by  the  British,  and  anyone  can 
test  the  calculation  for  himself.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  amalgamation  was  the  hopeless  bankruptcy  of 
Ireland  as  a  separate  State.  She  had  been  spending 
over  eleven  and  a  half  millions  a  year,  collecting  only 
about  half  of  this  as  her  total  revenue,  and  regularly 
borrowing  the  other  half.  The  Imperial  Parliament 
arranged  then  to  meet  all  Irish  expenditure  and  to  take 
as  "  contribution  to  Imperial  services  "  only  whatever 
might  be  left.  After  falling  for  more  than  a  generation, 
this  balance  came  down  to  about  half  a  million  three 
years  ago,  and  on  the  average  of  the  past  two  years 
there  is  a  yearly  deficit  of  more  than  a  million,  with  every 
prospect  of  going  worse.  For  the  ninety  years  reviewed 
before  the  British  Association,  the  total  of  Ireland's 
credit  balances  is  315  millions,  and  the  total  interest 
on  her  National  Debt,  paid  for  her,  is  263  millions, 
reckoned  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent. — it  was  over  that 
during  most  of  the  time.  The  Home  Rule  Professor 
himself  puts  down  two  millions  a  year  as  a  fair  charge 
for  Ireland's  defences,  though,  as  an  independent  nation, 
she  could  not  defend  herself  with  five  times  the  amount. 
On  the  Home  Rule  estimate,  this  cost  of  defence  for  the 
ninety  years  comes  to  180  millions,  and  now,  dropping 
fractions  of  the  million  for  simplicity,  we  get  Ireland's 
account  as  follows  for  the  period  : — 

DR.  Millions  |     Cr.  Millions 

Interest  on  National  Debt  263     j  Balances    315 

Cost  of  Defence  ...    180       Balance  due  by  Ireland  128 

443  443 
Any  error  in  this  is  merely  fractional,  or  in  charging  the 
interest  against  Ireland  too  low. 


SPOILING  THE  LANDSCAPE. 

TT  was  Ruskin,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  first 
*  objected  to  the  hideous  disfigurement  of  English 
landscapes  by  advertisement  hoardings.  The  nuisance 
has  developed  since,  but  none  the  less  the  good 
seed  has  not  been  wholly  unfruitful.  It  has  taken 
nigh  upon  half  a  century  for  the  blade  to  grow.  We 
have  it  in  a  bye-law  of  the  Hants  County  Council, 
approved  by  the  Home  Secretary,  which  makes  it  a 
penal  offence  to  exhibit  any  hoarding,  stand,  or  other 
erection,  visible  from  any  public  highway  (whether  car- 
riage way,  bridle  way,  or  foot-path)  of  a  nature  to  dis- 
figure the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Previously 
it  lay  with  the  local  authorities  to  specify  in  advance  each 
spot  sufficiently  picturesque  to  be  spoilt  by  the  erection 
in  its  vicinity  of  unsightly  advertisements.  This  was  a 
task  which  involved  considerable  labour  and  outlay,  and 
many  local  corporations  and  councils  proved  unequal  to 
the  effort.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  Adver- 
tisements Regulation  Act  of  1907  could  not  be  legally 
enforced  on  any  other  conditions.  That  the  law,  even 
as  it  was  then  interpreted,  was  not  wholly  ineffectual, 


is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Lake  District  of  Cum- 
berland, Westmorland,  and  Lancashire,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  advertising  to  the 
detriment  of  natural  places  <>t  beauty  has  been  put  a 
stop  to.  But  these  are  districts  famous  for  their  attrac- 
tions all  the  world  over,  and  constantly  visited  by  count- 
less tourists,  so  that  the  whole  force  of  local  interest 
was  opposed  to  their  desecration.  In  many  other  pic- 
turesque parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  advertisement 
was  free.  There  is  now  a  prospect  that,  owing 
to  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Hants  County  Council,  it 
will  in  future  be  considerably  curtailed.  In  the  con- 
gratulations which  are  due  to  this  public-spirited  body 
of  men  from  all  lovers  of  Nature,  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  to  associate  the  Scapa  Society,  which  has  done 
a  most  important  work  by  insisting  upon  the  original 
Advertisements  Regulation  Act  being  enforced  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  was  possible. 

The  situation  was  rapidly  becoming  intolerable.  The 
circle  of  Philistines  who  consider  that  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  give  them  a  claim  to  trespass  upon 
our  right  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Nature  was  constantly 
growing  larger.  Every  fresh  invention,  and  every  fresh 
need  following  its  acceptance,  was  made  the  excuse  for 
some  new  inroad  upon  the  landscape.  The  ingenuity 
with  which  these  outrages  upon  scenery  were  perpe- 
trated became  proportionately  more  complex  and 
horrible.  In  addition  to  the  vast  expanses  of  board  loud 
with  every  species  of  hideous  and  vulgar  poster  a  more 
deadly  method  of  advertising  than  any  known  before  has 
recently  been  introduced.  We  refer  to  the  monstrous 
figures  of  human  beings  and  animals  cut  out  of  some 
solid  material  and  erected  in  fields  and  by  road  sides 
to  push  the  sale  of  patent  foods  and  similar  quackery. 

The  remedy,  if  remedy  it  is  to  be,  has  come  just  in 
time.  Advertisers  will  naturally  make  every  effort  to 
drive  a  coach  and  six  through  the  new  bye-law,  and  the 
future  alone  can  show  to  what  extent  they  may  be  suc- 
cessful. For  five  years  they  cannot  be  compelled  to 
remove  any  of  the  abominable  structures  which 
they  may  have  already  set  up,  and  the  Home 
Secretary's  sanction  to  the  bye-law  does  not  become 
final  until  objections  have  been  heard  from  those  whose 
interests  are  adversely  affected  by  it.  But  once  this 
sanction  is  definitely  obtained,  the  onus  of  proving  that 
the  offending  advertisement  does  not  disfigure  the  land- 
scape falls  upon  the  advertiser.  At  first,  no  doubt,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  resist  the  application  of  the 
law  by  disputing  its  validity.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  only  be  settled  by  bringing  a  test  case  before  the 
Courts,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Hants 
County  Council  are  courageously  determined  to  fight 
any  such  action  to  the  bitter  end.  But  even  supposing 
that  they  should  succeed,  they  would  not  by  any  means 
be  out  of  the  wood.  The  question  of  fact  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  advertisement  is  a  disfigurement  to  the 
landscape  may  be  raised  by  any  advertiser  who  dis- 
putes the  application  to  himself  of  the  new  bye- 
law.  Presumably  a  jury  will  be  called  upon  to 
settle  this  question,  and  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  a  jury  may  not  take  a  particularly  enlightened 
view  of  a  matter  which  should  more  properly  be 
submitted  to  a  committee  of  artists.  And  would  the 
artists  easily  agree  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  an 
eye-sore?  As  Anatole  France's  Professor  Bergeret 
philosophically  remarked  when  he  saw  two  offensive 
caricatures  of  himself  chalked  upon  his  house  wall  by  his 
own  pupils,  one  with  an  upturned,  the  other  with  a 
down-turned  nose  :  "  Deux  Ecoles  !  "  Both  Whistler 
and  Baudelaire  were  fond  of  saying  that  they  hated 
Nature.  Sheridan  was  another  great  man  who,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  whose  guest  he  had  been, 
showed  "  very  little  pleasure  in  music,  none  in  scenery  : 
for  if  this  house  had  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  Houns- 
low  Heath  he  could  not  have  taken  less  notice  of  all  that 
surrounded  it".  Sir  Uvedale  Price  evidently  despised 
Hounslow  Heath,  and  no  disfigurement  that  it  might 
have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  advertisers,  had  they 
existed  in  his  time,  would  have  roused  his  indignation. 
Then  admitting,  as  is  perhaps   legitimate,   that  the 
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majority  of  people  at  the  present  day  are  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  approve  heartily  of  the  new  bye-law,  and 
sincerely  interested  in  the  preservation  of  beautiful 
scenery,  there  are  still  obstacles  which  the  County 
Council  may  find  some  difficulty  in  overcoming.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Council  fail  in  some  particular  instance  in 
proving  the  "  fact  "  of  disfigurement,  the  costs  of  the 
action  will  presumably  fall  upon  the  ratepayers,  and 
a  succession  of  luckless  law-suits  of  this  nature  would 
involve  the  community  in  a  very  serious  outlay.  In 
a  conviction,  it  remains  to  be  seen  upon  whom  the  pains 
and  penalties  will  really  fall.  Primarily  no  doubt  upon 
the  owner  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  offending  adver- 
tisement has  been  set  up,  -but  in  places  which  are  not 
show  places,  and  where  local  interests  are  not 
all  strongly  in  favour  of  the  landscape,  it  would 
seem  that,  with  the  connivance  and  financial  aid 
of  the  advertiser,  the  owner  might  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  evading  the  bye-law.  The  Smoke 
Abatement  Act  is,  as  we  all  know,  constantly  set  at 
nought  by  wealthy  manufacturing  firms  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  who  prefer  paying  a  trifling  fine  to 
putting  out  their  factory  fires.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  suppression 
than  that  which  has  been  applied  to  vanquishing  the 
smoke  nuisance  may  be  found  for  the  barbarians  who 
at  present  disfigure  with  impunity  the  rural  scenery  of 
Great  Britain.  And  when  this  essential  reform  has 
been  successfully  achieved,  the  zeal  of  the  various 
County  Councils  might  carry  them  a  little  farther  afield, 
and  certain  other  matters  remedied.  If,  for  instance,  a 
bye-law  were  to  be  passed  forbidding  picnics  in  wood- 
land places  such  as  Epping  Forest,  Hadley  Woods,  and 
Richmond  Park,  their  still  wild  loveliness  would  not  be 
destroyed  as  it  now  is  by  the  hideous  spectacle  of  end- 
less dirty  scraps  of  paper  strewn  under  the  trees.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  Continental  method  might  be  adopted  of 
employing  impoverished  and  elderly  persons  for  a  small 
wage  to  pick  up  such  disfiguring  rubbish  and  destroy 
it. 


THE  CITY. 

*T^HE  Stock  markets  have  shown  a  much  better 
tendency  this  week,  although  the  volume  of  pur- 
chases by  the  public  has  not  appreciably  increased. 
There  has  been  a  small  amount  of  call  option  dealing, 
which  necessitates  a  little  bidding  for  stock,  and  "a 
few  bear  accounts  have  been  closed  by  those  who  think 
that  the  liquidation  is  now  over.  The  forced  sales  have 
no  doubt  been  completed,  and  the  technical  position 
of  the  markets  is  therefore  much  sounder ;  but  there 
remains  a  good  deal  of  stock  which  has  yet  to  find  a 
home.  Dealers  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  "  lame 
ducks"  at  the  last  settlement  will  not  hold  the  bank- 
rupt stock  indefinitely  ;  but  they  are  in  a  position  to 
bide  their  time  before  realising,  and  their  holdings  are 
not  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  market. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  precise  origin 
of  the  sudden  change  of  market  sentiment.  It  became 
observable  simultaneously  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  New  York,  and  the  only  factor  likely  to  affect  all 
these  markets  at  once  was  the  Moroccan  affair.  There 
is  ground  for  believing  that  the  revival  of  optimism 
commenced  on  the  Continental  bourses.  The  imme- 
diate future  of  the  market  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. An  amicable  understanding  is  confidently 
expected  in  the  City,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  much  longer  delayed. 

In  Home  Rails  the  tone  has  become  distinctly  better. 
Bear  repurchases  have  been  accompanied  by'  a  little 
investment  buying  in  small  lots  by  those  who  find 
sufficient  attraction  in  a  yield  of  5  per  cent,  and  over. 
The  railway  traffics  now  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  handling  of  merchandise  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  suspension  of  operations.  The  North- 
western reports  an  increase  of  ^25,000  for  last  week, 
the  Great  Western  ^24,000,  the  Great  Northern 
£1 1,200,  the  Midland  ^10,000,  and  the  Great  Central 


£$100,  all  these  gains  coming  on  top  of  substantial 
increases  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
only  notable  exception  is  the  North-E astern  with  a 
decrease  of  7^48,000,  which  is  explained  by  the  company 
always  being  a  week  behind  the  others  in  reporting  its 
goods  traffic.  As  regards  the  Scottish  railway  divi- 
dends, the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  and  the  North 
British  are  quite  satisfactory,  but  the  Caledonian  was 
disappointing,  as  the  whole  of  the  gross  increase 
secured  has  been  swallowed  up  by  expenses. 

Canadian  Pacifies,  thanks  to  the  better  feeling  in 
Berlin  and  in  New  York,  have  made  a  fair  recovery, 
aided  by  a  bumper  traffic  for  the  last  ten  days  of 
August,  showing  a  gain  of  $364,000.  Grand  Trunks 
Ordinary  and  Third  Preference  have  been  in  some 
demand,  although  the  traffic  increase  of  ^2860  was 
only  moderately  satisfactory.  American  rails  seem  to 
have  gained  strength  during  the  two  days'  holiday. 
Trade  conditions,  as  indicated  by  the  Steel  Trust's 
bookings  and  shipments  and  by  the  iron  output  figures, 
are  more  encouraging.  The  railroad  labour  is  also 
thought  to  be  improving,  and  some  pessimistic  utter- 
ances by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  have  been  ignored,  although 
he  is  usually  a  very  safe  prophet.  Interest  in  the 
market  on  this  side,  however,  remains  very  low. 

Business  in  Argentine  rails  has  quietened  down  after 
the  recent  rise,  and  prices  remain  almost  stationary 
except  in  the  case  of  Buenos  Ayres  Pacifies,  which-  are 
still  improving  on  dividend  prospects.  Mexican  rails 
continue  strong. 

The  Kaffir  market  received  a  shock  in  the  beginning 
of  the  week  on  the  news  that  the  East  Rand  Proprietary 
Company  would  have  to  reduce  its  dividend  on  account 
of  a  mysterious  loss  of  gold  in  the  cyanide  plant.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  the  full  force  of  the  limelight 
upon  the  various  demerits  of  Rand  management  and 
finance  in  general,  and  cause  further  disquiet  among 
long-suffering  Rand  gold-mining  shareholders.  But 
prices  had  reached  such  a  low  level  that  very  few  real 
holders  were  tempted  to  sell,  and  with  the  more 
optimistic  tone  throughout  the  "  House  ",  Kaffir  shares 
have  since  registered  a  small  improvement.  Rhodesians 
also  have  been  in  better  condition,  Surprise  shares 
leading  a  rise  in  response  to  news  of  favourable 
developments. 

The  market  for  Rubber  shares  has  not  undergone 
much  change ;  but  the  Oil  list  has  been  somewhat 
strengthened  by  a  sharp  advance  in  Spies,  due  chiefly 
to  bear  covering  from  Paris,  where  the  continued  rise 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil  in  Russia  has  made  a  good 
impression.  The  latest  quotation  at  Baku  is  29  copecks 
per  pood,  comparing  with  about  15  copecks  at  this  time 
last  year.  Shells  are  firmer,  but  the  many  evidences 
of  the  severity  of  the  fight  w^ith  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany prevent  any  appreciable  demand  for  the  shares. 
Maikop  descriptions  remain  out  of  favour,  the  latest 
development  being  an  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
rearrangement  of  the  Maikop  Midland  Company's 
capital. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society. 

FOUR  of  our  older  life  offices  employ  no  agents  and 
consistently  decline  to  pay  commission  to  any- 
body, relying  for  patronage  on  their  age  and  reputation 
and  bonus  results,  the  efforts  of  friends,  and  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  publicity.  Of  this  quartet  the  Equit- 
able Life  Assurance  Society  was  founded  in  1762,  the 
London  Life  Association  in  1806,  the  Clergy  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  in  1829,  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Assurance  Society  in  J835,  the  youngest  of  the  lour 
being  therefore  about  seventy-six  years  old.  As  each 
alike  possesses  substantial  assurance  funds,  and  is 
still  adding  to  its  accumulations,  gives  handsome 
bonuses  to  its  members,  and  operates  its  business  at  a 
low  cost,  it  is  obviously  a  mistake  to  regard  these 
societies  as  failures  ;  albeit  in  recent  years  their  progress 
has  been  somewhat  disappointing.  From  some  points 
of  view  they  are  proved  successes.    Where  they  fail  is 
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in  their  ability  bo  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  new  business 
that  is  going.  On  merits  the)  deserve  far  more  sup- 
port than  they  secure ;  indeed,  only  the  Equitable  and 
the  Clergy  Mutual  now  mala'  any  headway  worth  men- 
tioning. 

The  last-named  society  is  still  growing,  although  not 
\erv  rapidly.  During  the  live  years  ended  31  May  [9]  1 
the  number  of  life  and  annuity  policies  existing  increased 
from  12,070  to  14,11)!);  the  amount  assured,  with 
bonuses,  from  £,'9,204,845  to  ^9,690,586;  the  annual 
premium  income  from  ^250,319  to  £  207 ,844 ;  and  the 
sum  of  the  annuities,  per  annum,  from  £,"18,107  to 
£,'40,1)01.  These  c  omparisons  afford  a  fair  index  to  the 
changes  w  hich  occurred  during  the  course  of  the  recent 
quinquennium,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  annuity 
department  was  again,  relatively,  by  far  the  most 
active.  W  hile  the  life  policies  increased  in  number 
from  12,254  to  13,310,  or  by  less  than  nine  per  cent., 
the  annuities  marked  a  rise  from  422  to  886,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  that  since  1905,  when  ordinary 
life  annuities  were  first  granted,  the  business  of  this 
section  lias  practically  trebled. 

In  the  ease  of  the  life  assurances,  the  gain  during  the 
five  years  was  not  very  considerable,  although  there 
was  some  improvement  as  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  two  preceding  quinquenniums.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  however,  the  period  just  closed  was  extremely- 
encouraging.  Irrespective  of  the  notable  growth  ol 
the  annuity  transactions,  the  quinquennial  volume  of 
new  business  showed  an  increase  of  323  policies  and 
£306.251  in  sums  assured,  w  hile  the  rate  of  expenditure 
was  £7  4s.  2d.  per  cent.,  against  £7  13s.  4d.  per  cent, 
in  the  previous  five  years.  The  larger  business  was, 
therefore,  transacted  at  a  lower  cost,  adding  materially 
to  the  profits,  and  in  the  matter  of  interest  also  the 
record  was  more  favourable.  After  income-tax  had 
been  deducted  the  average  rate  earned  was  £"3  17s.  id. 
per  cent.,  or  2s.  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding 
1901-06  quinquennium.  Somewhat  curiously,  more- 
over, the  claims  proved  exceptionally  light,  even  for 
this  society,  which  chiefly  caters  for  choice  lives.  Out 
of  £71,639,563  expected  to  be  paid,  according  to  the 
Om  (5)  Table  used  in  the  valuation,  only  £71,141,034,  or 
69.6  per  cent.,  had  actually  to  be  found,  and  the  payment 
of  £"498,529  was  deferred. 

In  view  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  aggregate 
amount  at  risk,  and  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
added  to  policies  in  the  form  of  reversionary  bonuses, 
such  a  result  is  most  remarkable.  Life  offices  which 
spend  money  freely  and  regularly  transact  a  growing 
volume  of  new  business,  almost  invariably  report  satis- 
factory mortality  statistics,  because  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  the  assured  lives  are  subject  to  medical  selec- 
tion, which  exerts  an  influence  on  the  death-rate  for 
something  like  fifteen  years.  It  is  different,  however, 
in  the  case  of  an  old  society  issuing  some  five  hundred 
policies  in  the  twelve  months.  Most  of  the  Clergy 
Mutual's  patrons  have  been  members  of  the  society  for 
more  than  the  period  stated,  and  no  longer  rank  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  as  selected  lives. 

Good  fortune,  as  well  as  good  management,  was, 
however,  needed  on  the  present  occasion.  In  one  re- 
spect the  quinquennial  investigation  ended  unsatisfac- 
torily, as  £7103,567  was  written  off  the  value  of  the 
assets  on  revaluation.  But  for  this  misfortune — a  very 
rare  one  in  the  Clergy  Mutual's  case — the  surplus  would 
have  proved  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  business. 
As  it  was,  it  amounted  to  £7517,934  net,  or  to  £'553,995 
inclusive  of  interim  and  intermediate  bonus.  These 
figures  compare  with  £"533,360  in  1906,  with  £7569,311 
in  1901,  when  £715,366  was  set  aside  as  an  investment 
reserve  fund,  and  with  £"601,205  in  l89°,  when  the 
maximum  of  prosperity  was  obtained.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  members  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained.  Holders  of  endow- 
ment assurance  policies  receive  the  same  as  on  the  last 
occasion— namely,  2  per  cent,  for  each  annual  premium 
paid— while  in  the  case  of  whole-life  contracts  the  dis- 
tribution on  the  compound  plan  is  on  a  somewhat 
higher  scale  than  in  either  1906  or  1901. 


THE  WONDERFUL  STORY  OF  A  MACKEREL. 
By  VV.  11.  Hudson. 

THIi  angler  is  ever  a  mighty  spinner  of  yarns,  but 
no  sooner  does  he  set  about  the  telling  than  I, 
know  ing  him  of  old  and  accounting  him  not  an  uncon- 
scious but  an  unconscionable  liar,  begin  (as  Bacon  hath 
it)  "  to  droop  and  languish  ".  Nor  does  the  languishing 
end  with  the  story  if  I  am  unhappily  compelled  to  sit 
it  out,  for  in  that  state  I  continue  for  some  hours  after. 
But  oh  !  the  difference  when  someone  who  is  not  an 
angler  relates  a  fishing  adventure  !  A  plain  truthful  man 
who  never  dined  at  an  anglers'  club,  nor  knows  that  he 
who  catches  or  tries  to  catch  a  fish  must  tell  you  some- 
thing to  astonish  and  fill  you  with  envy  and  admiration. 
To  a  person  of  this  description  I  am  all  attention,  and 
however  prosaic  and  even  dull  the  narrative  may  be,  it 
fills  me  with  delight  and  sends  me  happy  to  bed  and 
(still  chuckling)  to  a  refreshing  sleep. 

Accordingly,  when  one  of  the  "  commercials  "  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Plymouth  hotel  began  to  tell  a  won- 
derful story  of  a  mackerel  he  once  caught  a  very  long 
time  back,  I  immediately  put  down  my  pen  so  as  to 
listen  with  all  my  ears.  For  he  was  about  the  last 
person  one  would  have  thought  of  associating  with  fish- 
catching — an  exceedingly  towny-looking  person  indeed, 
one  who  from  his  conversation  appeared  to  know  nothing 
outside  of  his  business.  He  was  past  middle  age — 
oldish-looking  for  a  traveller — his  iron-grey  hair  brushed 
well  up  to  hide  the  baldness  on  top,  disclosing  a  pair  of 
large  ears  which  stood  out  like  handles  ;  a  hatchet  face 
with  parchment  skin,  antique  side  whiskers,  and  gold- 
rimmed  glasses  on  his  large  beaky  nose.  He  wore  the 
whitest  linen  and  blackest,  glossiest  broadcloth,  a  big 
black  cravat,  diamond  stud  in  his  shirt-front  in  the  old 
fashion,  and  a  heavy  gold  chain  with  a  spade  guinea 
attached.  His  get-up  and  general  appearance,  though 
ancient,  or  at  all  events  mid-Victorian,  proclaimed  him 
a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  his  vocation. 

He  had,  he  told  .us  at  starting,  a  very  good  customer 
at  Bristol,  perhaps  the  best  he  ever  had  ;  at  any  rate 
the  one  who  had  stuck  longest  to  him,  since  what  he  was 
telling  us  happened  about  the  year  1870.  He  went  to 
Bristol  expressly  to  see  this  man,  expecting  to  get  a 
good  order  from  him,  but  when  he  arrived  and  saw/  the 
wife,  and  asked  for  her  husband,  she  replied  that  he 
was  away  on  his  holiday  with  the  two  little  boys.  It 
was  a  great  disappointment,  for  of  course  he  couldn't 
get  an  order  from  her.  Confound  the  woman  !  she  was 
always  against  him  :  what  she  would  have  liked  was  to 
have  half  a  dozen  travellers  dangling  about  her,  so  as 
to  pit  one  against  another  and  distribute  the  orders 
among  them  just  as  some  flirty  females  distribute  their 
smiles,  instead  of  putting  trust  in  one. 

Where  had  her  husband  gone  for  his  holiday,  he 
asked  ;  she  said  Weymouth  and  then  was  sorry  she 
had  let  it  out.  But  she  refused  to  give  the  address. 
"  No,  no  ",  she  said  ;  "  he's  gone  to  enjoy  himself  and 
mustn't  be  reminded  of  business  till  he  gets  back." 

However,  he  resolved  to  follow  him  to  Weymouth 
on  the  chance  of  finding  him  there,  and  accordingly  took 
the  next  train  to  that  place.  And,  he  added,  it  was 
lucky  for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  he  very  soon  found 
him  with  his  boys  on  the  front,  and  in  spite  of  what 
she  said  it  was  not  with  this  man  as  it  was  with  so 
many  others  who  refuse  to  do  business  when  away  from 
the  shop.  On  the  contrary,  at  Weymouth  he  secured 
the  best  order  this  man  had  given  him  up  to  that  time  ; 
and  it  was  because  he  was  away  from  his  wife,  who  had 
always  contrived  to  be  present  at  their  business  meetings 
and  was  very  interfering  and  made  her  husband  too 
cautious  in  buying. 

It  was  early  in  the  day  when  this  business  was 
finished.  "  And  now  ",  said  the  man  from  Bristol,  who 
was  in  a  sort  of  gay  holiday  mood,  "  w  hat  are  you  going 
to  do  with  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the  day?" 

He  answered  that  he  was  going  to  take  the  next  train 
back  to  London.  He  had  finished  with  Weymouth — 
there  was  no  other  customer  there. 

Here  he  digressed  to  tell  us  that  he  was  a  beginner  at 
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that  time  at  the  salary  of  a  pound  a  week  and  fifteen 
shillings  a  day  for  travelling  expenses.  He  thought 
this  a  great  thing  at  first ;  when  he  heard  what  he  was 
to  get  he  walked  about  on  air  all  day  long,  repeating  to 
himself,  "Fifteen  shillings  a  day  for  expenses  !"  It 
was  incredible  ;  he  had  been  poor,  earning  about  five 
shillings  a  week,  and  now  he  had  suddenly  come  into 
this  splendid  fortune.  It  wouldn't  be  much  to  him  now  ! 
He  began  by  spending  quite  recklessly,  and  in  a  short 
time  discovered  that  the  fifteen  shillings  didn't  go  far; 
now  he  had  come  to  his  senses  and  had  to  practise  a 
rigid  economy.  Accordingly,  he  thought  he  would  save 
the  cost  of  a  night's  lodging  and  go  back  to  town.  But 
the  Bristol  man  was  anxious  to  keep  him  and  said  he  had 
engaged  a  man  and  boat  to  go  fishing  with  the  boys, — 
why  couldn't  he  just  engage  a  bedroom  for  the  night  and 
spend  the  afternoon  with  them? 

After  some  demur  he  consented,  and  took  his  bag  to 
a  modest  Temperance  Hotel,  where  he  secured  a  room, 
and  then  protesting  that  he  had  never  caught  a  fish  or 
seen  one  caught  in  his  life,  he  got  into  the  boat  and  was 
taken  out  into  the  bay  where  he  was  to  have  his  first 
and  only  experience  of  fishing.  Perhaps  it  was  no  great 
thing,  but  it  gave  him  something  to  remember  all-his 
life. 

After  a  while  his  line  began  to  tremble  and  move 
about  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  sudden  little  tugs 
which  were  quite  startling,  and  on  pulling  it  in  he  found 
he  had  a  mackerel  on  his  hook.  He  managed  to  get  it 
into  the  boat  all  right  and  was  delighted  at  his  good 
luck,  and  still  more  at  the  sight  of  the  fish,  shining  like 
silver  and  showing  the  most  beautiful  colours.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful  in  his  life  !  Later,  the 
same  thing  happened  again  with  the  line  and  a  second 
mackerel  was  caught,  and  altogether  he  caught  three. 
His  friend  also  caught  a  few,  and  after  a  most  pleasant 
and  exciting  afternoon  they  returned  to  the  town  well 
pleased  with  their  sport.  His  friend  wanted  him  to 
take  a  share  of  the  catch,  and  after  a  little  persuasion 
he  consented  to  take  one,  and  he  selected  the  one  he 
had  caught  first,  just  because  it  was  the  first  fish  he 
had  ever  caught  in  his  life  and  it  had  looked  more 
beautiful  than  any  other,  so  would  probably  taste  better. 

Going  back  to  the  hotel  he  called  the  maid  and  told 
her  he  had  brought  in  a  mackerel  which  he  had  caught 
for  his  tea,  and  ordered  her  to  have  it  prepared.  He  had 
it  boiled  and  enjoyed  it  very  much,  but  on  the  following 
morning  when  the  bill  was  brought  to  him  he  found  that 
he  had  been  charged  two  shillings  for  fish. 

"  Why,  what  does  this  item  mean?"  he  exclaimed. 

I've  had  no  fish  in  this  hotel  except  a  mackerel  which 
I  caught  myself  and  brought  back  lor  my  tea,  and  now 
I'm  asked  to  pay  two  shillings  for  it!  Just  take  the 
bill  back  to  your  mistress  and  tell  her  the  fish  was  mine — 
I  caught  it  myself  in  the  Bay  yesterday  afternoon." 

The  girl  took  it  up,  and  by  and  by  returned  and  said 
her  mistress  had  consented  to  take  threepence  off  the 
bill  as  he  had  provided  the  fish  himself. 

"  No",  he  said  indignantly,  "  I'll  have  nothing  off 
the  bill,  I'll  pay  the  full  amount  ",  and  pay  it  he  did 
in  his  anger,  then  went  off  to  say  goodbye  to  his  friend, 
to  whom  he  related  the  case. 

His  friend  being  in  the  same  sportive  humour  as  on 
the  previous  day,  burst  out  laughing  and  made  a  good 
deal  of  fun  over  the  matter. 

That,  he  said,  was  the  whole  story  of  how  he  went 
fishing  and  caught  a  mackerel  and  what  came  of  it.  But 
it  was  not  quite  all,  for  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  he  still 
visited  Bristol  regularly  to  receive  big  and  ever  bigger 
orders  from  that  same  old  customer  of  his,  whose  busi- 
ness had  gone  on  increasing  ever  since  ;  and  invariably 
after  finishing  their  business  his  friend  remarks  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way,  "  By  the  way,  old  man,  do  you 
remember  that  mackerel  you  caught  at  Weymouth  which 
you  had  for  tea  and  were  charged  two  shillings  for?  " 
Then  he  laughs  just  as  heartily  as  if  it  had  only 
happened  yesterday,  and  I  leave  him  in  a  good  humour 
and  say  to  mystelf,  "  Now  I'll  hear  no  more  about  that 
blessed  mackerel  till  I  get  round  to  Bristol  again  in 
three  months'  time  ". 

"  How  long  ago  did  you  say  it  was  since  you  caught 
the  mackerel?  "  I  Inquired. 


"  About  forty  years." 

"  Then  ",  I  said,  "  it  was  a  very  lucky  fish  for  you — 
worth  more  perhaps  than  if  a  big  diamond  had  been 
found  in  its  belly.  The  man  had  got  his  joke — the  one 
joke  of  his  life  perhaps,  and  was  determined  to  stick  to 
it,  and  that  kept  him  faithful  to  you  in  spite  of  his  wife's 
wish  to  distribute  their  orders  among  a  lot  of  travellers." 

He  replied  that  I  was  perhaps  right  and  that  it  had 
turned  out  a  lucky  fish  for  him.  But  his  old  customer, 
though  his  business  was  big,  was  not  so  important  to  him 
now  when  he  had  big  customers  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  in  England,  and  he  thought  it  rather  ridiculous  to 
keep  up  that  joke  so  many  years. 


"  DE   HAUT   EN  BAS." 
By  Walter  Hogg. 

IT  has  been  positively  asserted  that  the  death  of  John 
Keats  was  hastened  by  two  reviews  of  his  poems 
unfavourable  to  the  point  of  ferocity.  We  know  now 
that  this  is  not  true  ;  nor  is  it  probable.  There  is  no 
youthful  poet,  whether  of  the  early  nineteenth  or  any 
other  century,  but  would  feel  himself  flattered  when  two 
of  the  leading  reviews  concerned  themselves  with  him 
for  a  matter  of  a  dozen  pages.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
counselled  him  to  go  back  to  his  gallipots  :  they  them- 
selves had  effectually  drawn  him  away.  If  they  had 
but  known  they  might  have  wounded  him  in  a  far  worse 
way  and  escaped  the  denunciations  of  "  Adonais  "  and 
the  sneers  of  generations  of  critics  who  had  the  good 
luck  to  come  after  the  poet's  fame  had  been  established. 
They  might  have  written  "  '  Endymion  '  shows  evidence 
of  considerable  talent,  which",  etc.,  etc.,  or  "This 
is  the  work  of  a  young  man  which,  in  spite  of  its 
defects,  has  a  certain  promise  ",  etc.  They  might 
even  have  said  they  would  look  forward  with  interest 
to  Mr.  Keats'  further  efforts  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  apothecary's  business.  Keats  might  well  have 
broken  a  blood-vessel  over  such  compliments  as  these ; 
but  the  actual  reviews  probably  left  him  as  complacent 
as  they  found  him. 

There  are  certain  words  of  unimpeachable  antece- 
dents which  have  acquired  irritating  connotations. 
Used  by  A  concerning  B,  they  imply  that  A  regards  B 
with  kindly  but  condescending  approval.  A  looks  on 
B,  in  short,  "  de  haut  en  bas  ".  Of  such  is  the  word 
"worthy".  "Our  worthy  Mayor",  "the  worthy 
alderman  " — hearing  these  phrases  it  is  borne  in  on  us 
that  the  mayor  once  kept  a  shop  and  the  alderman 
drops  his  "  h's  ".  There  are  no  "worthy"  bishops 
or  "  worthy  "  generals.  Then  there  is  the  word 
"  intelligent  ".  It  may  seem  strange' that  if  you  desire 
to  alienate  the  good  wishes  of  a  proletariat  audience 
you  can  do  so  effectively  by  telling  them  that  they  are 
intelligent  working  men.  Yet  so  it  is  :  and  Mr.  Crooks 
has  left  on  record  his  indignation  with  a  bishop  who 
told  him  that  he  seemed  an  intelligent  man  of  his  class. 
"Painstaking"  again  implies  a  certain  depreciation: 
it  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  person  so  labelled  that 
but  for  politeness  you  would  have  said  "  plodding  ". 
Now  "  plodding"  is  the  unforgivable  epithet.  "  Con- 
siderable "  in  this  connexion  does  not  really  mean 
considerable.  "  A  man  of  considerable  ability  ",  "a 
scene  of  considerable  power  " — we  all  know  what  these 
expressions  mean.  And  the  phrase  already  cited,  "  a 
poet  of  considerable  talent  ",  is  a  favourite  with  re- 
viewers and  has  caused  exquisite  discomfort  to  the 
authors  of  many  unsuspected  masterpieces.  There  was 
a  controversy  some  time  ago  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Ure  which  has  not  yet  passed  from  the  public 
memory.  It  reminded  us  of  the  vigorous  personalities 
of  a  more  virile  age.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  so  uncomfortable  during  its 
progress  as  was  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  when  the  same  polite 
adversary  described  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
"  innocuous  ". 

That  these  epithets  are  sometimes  chosen  with  intent 
to  annoy  is  unfortunately  beyond  doubt.  There  is  an 
infinite  number  of  ways  in  which  seemingly  innocent 
language  may  be  made  to  convey  subtle  depreciation 
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or  even  insult.  The  newspaper  correspondent  (angry 
Indeed  but  determined  to  be  calm)  who  refers  to  an 

adversary   as   "  an   individual   describing   himself  as 
James  Smith"  is  stabbing  with  a  tine  stiletto:  and 
'lames  Smith  will  feel  the  stab,  though  the  name  was 
in  part  inherited  and  in  part  given  to  him  by  his  parents 
or  other  responsible  persons  at  his  baptism.     But  the 
Offending  words  are,  on  the  other  hand,  often  used  by 
people  who  are  innocent  of  any  intention  to  offend.  It 
is  the  hardest  thing  in  this  world  lor  a  man  who  has 
been  a  superior  to  forget  the  fart.     Therefore  if  A  has 
been  under  B  and  B  has  been  accustomed  to  patronise 
A,  then  although  A  should  rise  to  the  same  level  as  B, 
B  will  probably  retain  the  patronising  tone.     He  will 
retain  it  even  if  A's  distinction  has  been  won  in  other 
fields  than  those  in  which  they  have  jointly  been  labour- 
ing.   Confronted  with  A's  poem,  or  novel,  or  flying- 
machine,  he  always  appears  to  be  covertly  expressing 
his  opinion  that  for  a  man  in  A's  position  the  perform- 
ance is  most  creditable.    It  is  the  saving  phrase  here 
that  matters  most,  and  B  is  like  the  commentator  who 
finds  it  marvellous  not  that  Balaam's  ass  speaks  well, 
but  that  Balaam's  ass  speaks.     Therefore  the  editor 
of  a  Greek  poet  will  sooner  unreservedly  praise  the 
emendations  that  a  previous  editor  has  made  in  the  text 
than  will  the  officer  who  has  come  into  the  army  through 
Sandhurst  praise  without  mental  reservation  the  officer 
who  has  risen  from  the  ranks,  or  a  high  official  in  the 
Civil  Service  a  lower  official  in  the  same,  or  a  Uni- 
versity man  a  man  who  has  picked  up  what  he  knows 
at  elementary  schools  and  University  extension  classes. 
The  distinction  founded  upon  may  be  a  shadowy  one ; 
but  it  is  real  enough  to  him  who  holds  it  :  and  to  forget 
it  is  a  stretch  of  magnanimity  of  which  not  many  are 
capable. 

Of  course  superiority  is  asserted  or  asserts  itself  most 
readily  in  matters  of  social  intercourse,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  patronage  expressed  or  implied  is  most  galling. 
For  you  may  impugn  a  man's  morals  and  he  will  not 
be  much  perturbed  :  you  may  hint  that  his  understand- 
ing is  defective  and  he  will  forgive  you  ;  but  if  you  tell 
him  that  he  is  underbred  or  that  his  social  status  is  low, 
he  will   turn  and  rend  you.    And  men  will  tell  each 
other  these  things  under  the  guise   of  compliments. 
There  is  nothing  wrong — nay,  there  is  much  that  is 
flattering — in  the  description  "an  honest  man":  yet 
the   word   honest  lias   gained  the   same  unfortunate 
connotations  as  the  word  intelligent,  and  no  one  would 
welcome  it  for  himself,  though  one  might  gladly  pass 
it  on  to  a  poor  neighbour.    There  is  a  certain  village 
in  Scotland  wherein    there  were   two  clergymen  of 
different  denominations.  They  quarrelled  over  the  ques- 
tion of  disestablishment,  and  the  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  said  some  hard  things  about  the  minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.       But  the  latter 
contented  himself  that  his  adversary's  father  would 
never  have  stooped  so  low — "  I  knew  him  well  ",  he 
said,  beamingly,  "  he  was  a  very  honest  Kirkintilloch 
shoemaker  ".    It  was  commonly  thought  that  this  stroke 
was  hardly  within  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  that  it 
was  cruelly  effective.    Yet  here  again  the  attitude  of 
superiority  is  often  quite  unconsciously  assumed  and  is 
remarked  (and  resented)  in  people  who  think  that  they 
have  laid  it  aside  for  the  occasion.    Mayfair  introduced 
to  the  social  amenities  of  Clapham  has,  in  spite  of  itself, 
the  air  of  a  man  with  a  microscope  who  is  examining 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  an  anthill  or  a  beehive. 
Clapham's  denizens  no  doubt  do  well  to  cultivate  the 
social  graces,  yet  Mayfair,  though  it  feigns  a  polite 
interest,  cannot  but  think  the  exhibition  ever  so  little 
ridiculous.    "  Quite  nice  " — another  innocent  expres- 
sion  of   sinister  import — are  the   words   that  come 
readiest  to  its  tongue.    And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
Clapham  sees  all  this  more  clearly  than  Mayfair.  In 
one  of  Balzac's  novels  we  are  introduced  to  a  company 
made  up  of  journalists,  lawyers,  wealthy  tradesmen, 
ladies  of  easy  life,  and  one  grand  seigneur — Due  or 
Marquis.     Now  Balzac  reverences  the  grand  seigneur 
of  his  own  creation  more  than  anything  else  on  earth. 
He  is  overawed  by  him  as  Shakespeare  was  by  Julius 
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Ca?sar.  To  this  company  presently  enters  another 
Due  or  Marquis,  and  the  two  great  men  greet  each 
other  by  a  slight  gesture.  'I  bis  gesture,  says  Balzac, 
expressed  this  sentiment,  "  We  are  each  other's  equals  : 
nous  nous  valons  ",  and  he  adds  that  the  grahds  seig- 
neurs reserve  this  expressive  language  lor  each  other, 
and  that  it  is  the  despair  of  the  bourgeois  spirituel. 
Again,  Balzac  introduces  one  ol  his  journalists  to  an 
aristocratic  coterie,  which  is  not  superior,  but  which 
flatters  and  makes  much  of  him,  and  he  comes  away 
exclaiming  with  many  impolite  expressions  that  now 
he  knows  why  Robespierre  wished  to  guillotine  those 
people.  The  author  of  the  "  Comedie  Humaine  "  per- 
ceived that  it  is  only  to  a  man  who  has  attained  a 
certain  rung  in  the  social  ladder  that  these  exquisite 
shades  of  difference  arc  perceptible.  The  gesture  of 
the  grand  seigneur  would  have  meant  nothing  to  the 
bourgeois  who  was  not  spirituel.  It  is  only  that 
section  of  Clapham  which  desires  to  model  itself  on 
Mayfair  that  finds  Mayfair's  condescending  approval 
intolerable.  

ENCOURAGING  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

MOST  of  my  readers  must  have  heard  of  Brighton, 
a  place'  situated  on  the  South  coast.  Owing 
either  to  the  enterprise  of  the  local  authorities  or  to  some 
better  cause,  a  stream  of  brackish  water  has  been  in- 
duced to  flow  in  front — I  allude  to  the  English  Channel ; 
at  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  town  the  remaining 
portions  of  England  are  permitted  to  exist.    Two  piers 
jut  out  into  the  Channel  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
groynes  and  breakwaters  hinders  the  water  from  wash- 
ing away  the  accumulations  of  pebbles  and  gravel  that 
serve  for  a  beach.     Brighton,  in  a  word,  is  wholly 
admirable  to  those  who  admire  it ;  thousands  of  its 
admirers  find  their  way  there  every  summer;  and  the 
dav  after  their  arrival  they  don't  know  what  the  deuce 
to  do  to  kill  time.  .  You  cannot  sit  on  loose  pebbles  for 
ever — nor  indeed  for  a  much  shorter  period  than  that ; 
the  jovs  of  strolling  up  and  down  an  esplanade  soon 
wane  ;'  the  pleasure  of  being  romped  above  the  beach  in 
an  electric  car  is  also  transient.    Of  course  you  can  get 
in  boats — and  go  away  from  Brighton  ;  you  can  take 
tram  or  vou  may  cycle  and  walk  into  the  surrounding 
country— and  this  too  is  to  go  away  from  Brighton ; 
you  may  swim — and  this  again  is  to  leave  Brighton,  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period,  according  to  your  skill  and 
strength  as  a  swimmer,  and  to  your  luck.  Occasionally 
'  a  bather  does  not  return — at  least  not  alive.     I  do  not 
believe  a  jury  has  ever  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  suicide 
in  such  a  case  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  fate  of  the 
drowned  has  often  awaked  envy  in  those  who  wished 
to  remain  in  Brighton  and  yet  to  find  life  endurable. 

If  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  now,  what  must  it  have 
been  in  the  dark  days  before  someone  discovered  a 
partial  remedy  for  the  Brighton  ennui?    That  partial 
remedy — it  is  not  a  cure — is  music.     What  with  at 
least  one  excellent  band,  half-a-dozen  middling  ones, 
two  or  three  very  bad  ones,  some  pierrots  and  a  decayed 
nigger  troup,  Brighton  may  be  said  to  be  well  provided 
with  music.     Everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage 
and  support  it.    A  rumour  that  the  town  council  or  cor- 
poration  recently    passed   a  bye-law   prohibiting  the 
stormy  winds  from  blowing  or  rain  from  falling  during 
concerts  on  the  piers  or  in  the  public  gardens  seems  to 
be  without  much  foundation.     Still,  there  is  a  municipal 
band — which   is    more   than    London  possesses — and 
facilities  are  given  to  the  others.     I  love  not  music  in 
restaurants  or  theatres  or  any  place'  where  the  bustle 
of  crowds  worries  the  ear  ;  but  at  Brighton  I  listened  to 
promenade  concerts  in  some  cases  with  a  little  wincing 
but  mostly  with  genuine  pleasure  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood  might  learn  something 
there.    If  they  apply  to  me  I  will  gladly  tell  them  how 
to  reach  Brighton,  even  when  a  railway  strike  is  in 
progress,  and,   what  is  more  important,  how  to  get 
home  again  in  like  circumstances.     In  the  meantime 
let  me  indicate  the  nature  of  the  lesson  to  be  learnt. 
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No  one  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties  would 
ask  them  to  divert  the  Thames  from  its  channel  to  lap 
the  doorsteps  of  Queen's  Hall  and  cool  the  interior  air. 
Nor  could  they  be  expected  to  remove  the  hall  to  the 
seaside  nor  Sir  Henry  Wood  and  his  men  to  blacken 
their  faces  and  try  their  luck  on  the  beach.  In  truth 
it  is  because  the  Brighton  concerts  are  interesting  and 
successful  in  spite  of  Brighton  being  at  the  seaside, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  seaside  concerts 
are  subject  to,  that  a  lesson  of  any  value  at  all  can  be 
deduced.  To  hold  an  audience  at  all  amidst  such  sur- 
roundings is  no  insignificant  feat,  and  indeed  requires 
a  high  degree  of  skill.  The  almost  irrepressible  Cockney 
tendency  towards  inane  chatter  and  giggling  is  as  hard 
to  repress  on  a  pier  as  at  a  London  oratorio  concert ;  the 
<roar  of  billows  must  be  contended  with — and  I  assure 
the  reader  that  at  the  stormier  moments  of  one  day  last 
week  there  were  waves  positively  measuring  not  less 
than  four  inches  from  the  trough  to  the  crest.  Flying 
machines  at  times  distract  one's  attention.  Yet  the 
bands  keep  their  audiences.  How  the  pierrots  and 
niggers  prosper  I  cannot  say,  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  have 
never  stayed  long  enough  at  any  seaside  resort  to  be- 
come educated  up  to  them  and  I  always  fly  them.  But 
the  performances  where  really  good,  genuine  music  is 
.given  certainly  prosper  and  the  reasons  are  twain  : 
first,  we  find  straight,  honest,  skilful  playing  with  a  con- 
tinuous high  level  of  beautiful  tone  and  no  antics  nor 
endeavours  after  new  readings  on  the  part  of  con- 
ductors ;  and  second,  there  is  everlasting  variety  in  the 
programmes.  I  looked  through  some  dozens  of  these 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  music,  ranging 
from  the  gravest  character  to  the  most  light-hearted, 
which  had  been  composed  or  effectively  arranged  for 
comparatively  small  bands.  At  Queen's  Hall,  with  a 
huge  orchestra,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  a  small 
number  of  pieces,  and  those  offering  no  great  variety, 
are  played  again  and  again,  as  though  the  band  were  a 
gigantic  mule  for  ever  condemned  to  turn  a  tedious  mill. 

That  is  the  lesson  Messrs.  Newman  and  Wood  should 
go  to  Brighton  to  be  taught.  Let  them  shut  up  their 
hall  for  a  week,  take  train  or  motor-car  to  Brighton, 
and  return  both  merrier  and  wiser  men.  Let  them  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  giving  a  rest  to  the  eternal 
Tschaikowsky,  Debussy  and  Strauss  piffle  :  let  them 
realise,  if  they  needs  must  stick  to  these  composers, 
that  even  Tschaikowsky  wrote  more  than  half-a-dozen 
works  and  not  all  in  the  same  strain.  Virtually  only 
three  compositions  of  Tschaikowsky  are  ever  given  at 
the  Proms  :  the  Pathetic  symphony  (and  its  variants), 
the  Casse  Noisette  suite  (and  its  variants),  the  "  1812  " 
overture,  of  which,  happily,  there  are  no  variants.  And 
our  London  entrepreneur  and  his  conductor  might 
notice  another  point.  A  fairly  large  proportion  of 
English  music  is  played  at  Brighton,  some  of  it  for  the 
first  time.  In  fact  it  would  not  astonish  me  to  find  that 
more  new  and  old  English  music  had  been  given  there 
than  in  London  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  it  pays.  Here  we  are  always  told  that 
native  art  spells  .Shakespeare — or,  to  use  another 
word,  Ruin  ;  yet  by  the  seashore,  and  often  upon  it, 
Ruin  does  not  appear  imminent.  Would  it  be  different 
here?  Are  London  audiences  more  impatient  and  less 
patriotic  than  the  London  people  that  form  Brighton 
audiences?  Is  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Elgar  can 
almost  earn  a  respectable  living  by  composition  due  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  provinces  and  did  London  merely 
accept  him  after  the  provinces  had  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent of  London?    I  don't  believe  it. 

It  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
concert-providers,  and  not  with  the  concert-goers,  of 
London.  In  the  ancient  days  I  could  understand  Sir 
Augustus  Harris'  constant  remark  that  he  was  not 
interested  in  opera  for  the  sake  of  his  health  ;  I  could 
always  understand  the  remarks  passed  by  Mr.  Harry 
Higgins  to  the  effect  that  much  as  he  would  like  to 
struggle  on  behalf  of  opera,  he  was  unable  to  do  any- 
thing effective  because  etc.  ;  I  cannot  understand  the 
Newman-Wood  attitude.  They  always  proclaimed  that 
they  were  going  to  do  great  things  for  music  :  in  Mr. 
Newman's  circulars  and  in  their  spoken  utterances  it 


was  proclaimed.  And  now  that  they  have  come  to  power 
they  are  doing  nothing.  Indeed  they  are  doing  less 
than  nothing.  They  are  doing  on  the  minus  side. 
There  is  a  work  of  which  I  have  no  very  high  opinion, 
Mr.  Holbrooke's  variations  on  "  Three  blind  mice  ". 
It  is  miraculously  clever  ;  there  is  a  lot  of  a  curious  sort 
of  undeterminable  colour  in  it ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  have  been  written.  Still,  there  it  is,  a 
work  of  art  or  an  attempt  at  a  work  of  art  :  a  thing 
worked  through  from  beginning  to  end  with  an  artistic 
purpose.  And  what  does  Sir  Henry  do  with  it?  It  is 
announced  on  the  programme  as  Mr.  Holbrooke's  work, 
and  Sir  Henry,  without  consulting  the  composer, 
calmly,  or  in  wrath — but  in  either  case,  as  I  must  em- 
phasise, without  consulting  the  composer — cuts  out  a 
good  half.  That  is  the  way  the  Queen's  Hall  combina- 
tion is  encouraging  English  music.  They  had  far 
better  leave  English  music  alone. 

In  a  future  article  I  will  have  some  comments  to  pass 
on  the  novelties,  English  and  foreign,  as  they  are 
given  ;  but  just  now  it  is  the  general  policy  at  Queen's 
Hall  that  calls  for  criticism.  Apparently  that  policy  is 
mainly  Sir  Henry's,  for  at  the  Norwich  festival,  of 
which  he  is  conductor,  the  same  line  of  cutting  out  all 
novelties  is  being  resolutely,  relentlessly  followed. 
What  on  earth  is  the  use  of  these  provincial  festivals 
if  they  are  not  to  serve  for  the  production  of  new  works  ? 
I  don't  say  the  new  works  are  ever  of  great  value  ;  but 
il  the  idea  is  only  to  give  familiar  stuff  again  and  again 
with  a  view  of  getting  in  money  for  hospitals,  then  I  sav 
the  affairs  should  be  called  charity,  and  not  musical, 
festivals.  They  were  formerly  artistic  frauds,  and  now 
they  are  ceasing  to  any  pretence  of  art  and  becoming 
openly  and  honestly  commercial.  They  needed  refor- 
mation by  cutting  out  the  fraud,  and  Sir  Henry  is  re- 
forming them  by  cutting  out  the  art.  It  is  tragic  to  see 
a  musician's  artistic  soul  gradually  destroyed  by  the 
mercenary  spirit. 

IX  PRAISE  OF  FOLLY. 

By  John  Palmer. 

r  I  "HE  foolish  or  horse  laugh  must  be  as  old  as  decency  ; 
-*-  for  once  we  had  that  idea  of  decency  it  was  open 
to  any  ancient  Rabelais  rudely  to  unveil  the  natural  man, 
showing  him  with  gusty  laughter  as  one  whose  first 
problem  is  to  keep  clean.  Who  invented  laughter? 
There  must  surely  have  been  a  man  who  one  day  was 
terrified  to  find  himself  laughing.  The  first  joke  was 
probably  coarser  than  anything  in  Rabelais  or  Shake- 
speare, without  a  hint  of  the  wonderful  delicate  thing 
laughter  was  going  to  be.  Or  perhaps  it  was  merely 
foolish.  Someone  fell  upon  his  head  ;  and,  seeing  the 
world  for  the  first  time  upside  down,  felt  himself 
mysteriously  shaken.  The  first  laugh  was,  at  any  rate,  in 
one  way  magnificent.  However  foolish  or  vulgar  we 
might  think  it  in  these  refined  days  of  artistic  vaudeville, 
it  was  an  act  of  splendid  courage — the  first  real  challenge 
of  circumstance.  The  foolish  old  stars  might  move  to 
their  appointed  end  ;  but  they  had  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  terror,  once  we  had  read  them,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  upside  down.  The  Gallic  laugh  of  Moliere, 
clean  from  the  head,  an  act  of  judgment ;  Shakespeare's 
deeper  note  ;  the  decay  and  fall  of  laughter  in  ages  of 
disillusion,  where  nothing  is  really  solemn,  and  nothing 
therefore  really  laughable — these  were  all  in  the  laugh 
of  the  first  man  who  roared  foolishly  to  find  his  feet  in 
the  air,  and  the  solid  earth  carpeting  his  head.  One 
wonders  what  happened  to  the  man  who  first  found  the 
dull  portentous  world  turn  suddenly  to  folly.  His  first 
instinct  would  be  to  share  the  joke  with  someone ;  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  resist  the  impulse.  One  pictures 
the  whole  world  standing  on  its  head  testing  the  new 
sensation,  a  little  frightened  at  its  own  audacity. 

The  figure  of  folly  in  its  primitive  kind,  before  it  had 
grown  to  wit  or  humour,  takes  shape  to-day  in  the 
motley  of  the  Pierrot.  One  sees  him  on  the  sea  beach 
foolishly  spotted,  and  in  loose  trousers,  centre  and 
cynosure  of  a  laughing  ring.  Once  you  have  conquered 
natural  fastidious  distaste  of  the  litter  sprawling  upon 
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a  modern  sea  front,  you  arc  live  to  meditate  upon  the 
strangeness  of  it  all.  Little  piers  running  out  into  the 
jaws  of  the  water,  machines  and  tents  for  the  bathers, 
tiny  booths  and  platforms  from  which  seaside  mummers 

laugh  a  livelihood  out  of  a  public  crazy  lor  diversion— 
these  small  mean  things  trained  by  the  sea  haw  the 
manner  of  an  impudent  stare.  The  tide  flicking  tiny 
\\a\es  on  to  the  shore  with  such  sinister  reserve  ot 
power,  permissive  of  the  mummery,  is  the  complement 
of  the  picture.  For  the  merriment  of  the  Pierrot  and 
his  crowd  is  an  implicit  defiance  of  any  storm  that  may 
come  up  out  of  the  water.  In  (Hire  fulness  of  blood  they 
stand  feet  uppermost,  challenging  all  that  would  keep 
their  noses  to  the  stone.  Their  laughter  is  in  despite  of 
the  wise  lean  years.  It  comes  from  the  will  to  be  vacant 
and  foolish,  to  laugh  without  reason,  because  life  is  very 
solemn  and  a  pilgrimage. 

If  in  London  you  would  find  this  foil}-  of  the  Pierrot 
you  may  have  it  sifted  to  its  best  at  the  Apollo  Theatre. 
The  chief  virtue  of  Mr.  Pelissier  and  his  comrades  is 
that  they  understand  themselves.  They  do  not  claim 
to  be  "humourists"  or  "comic  artists  ";  they  call 
themselves  "  Follies  ".  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  witty  ; 
or  to  pierce  the  evils  of  the  time  with  satire.  They 
claim  merely  to  give  us  in  their  company  the  primitive 
pleasure  of  being  foolish,  of  laughing  loudly  with  no 
more  reason  than  that  we  are  tired  of  being  solemn. 
The  drawback  is  that  one  has  to  make  a  special  journey 
to  find  them.  We  must  in  advance  intend  to  be  foolish 
for  a  given  time.  Folly  comes  best  as  offered  by  the 
Pierrot  on  the  sea  beach.  You  pass  by,  and  are  caught 
unawares.  A  sudden  impulse  to  live  for  half-an-hour 
delighted  with  nothing,  to  waste  the  moment  simply 
because  it  is  precious,  takes  and  throws  you  as  a  fool 
into  the  lap  of  folly.  You  need  not  be  taken  with  the 
jests  of  a  seaside  Pierrot.  His  jests  are  typical  merely 
of  any  sudden  tickling  into  full-bodied  laughter  to  which 
you  may  by  constitution  be  prone,  the  need  to  laugh 
immoderately  not  for  quality  of  the  jest,  but  for  the 
mere  need  to  waste  your  breath.  These  moments  come 
best  of  themselves.  Seeking  them  you  risk  a  cata- 
strophe. But  you  are  safe,  if  the  mood  be  right,  with 
Mr.  Pelissier.  For  Mr.  Pelissier  is  so  obviously  deter- 
mined to  be  foolish  in  all  that  he  does,  and  to  enjoy 
his  folly,  that  the  contagion  is  bound  to  seize  you,  if 
only  you  will  meet  him  half-way. 

If  Jhe  "  Follies  "  took  themselves  seriously,  one 
would  feel  compelled  to  criticise  them,  to  weigh  their 
new  programme  with  the  old,  to  congratulate  them  on 
this  or  that  fresh  piece  of  tuneful  or  ingenious  foolery. 
Any  criticism  of  the  kind  would  simply  mean  that  in 
visiting  the  Follies  you  were  the  wrong  sort  of  fool  to 
be  let  in.  Mr.  Pelissier  gives  a  general  invitation  to  his 
friends  to  come  and  romp  with  him.  If  only  the  stage 
were  big  enough,  he  would  probably  drop  the  practice 
of  putting  you  into  stalls  and  boxes  where  the  most  you 
can  do  is  to  romp  with  him  in  idea.  He  would  invite 
you  to  join  bodily  in  the' game  yourself.  Certainly  you 
must  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  because  you 
are  sitting  aloof,  as  though  you  were  witnessing  a  per- 
formance, you  have  no  real  part  in  the  fun.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  do  not  want  to  play,  leave  the  building. 
It  would  be  merely  stupid  to  stay  and  criticise  the  game 
in  which  your  own  share  is  so  extremely  important. 

Perhaps  I  might  mention  some  of  the  games  in  which 
you  are  expected  to  join.  First,  you  play  at  being 
sentimental.  It  is  a  very  good  game  when  you  are  not 
allowed  to  take  it  too  seriously  ;  and  Mr.  Pelissier  at 
once  exacts  a  forfeit  from  anyone  who  does.  I  remem- 
ber a  most  delightful  game  we  used  to  play  at  the 
"Apollo"  when  we  sang  a  wonderfully  sentimental 
ditty  to  a  moon  as  big  as  Piccadilly  Circus.  There  is  a 
new  game  now  very  nearly  as  good  :  it  is  about  a  mole 
and  a  butterfly.  But  the  best  games  are  the  imita- 
tions. _  There  is  only  one  thing  I  don't  quite  like.  Mr. 
Pelissier  still  insists  on  dressing  up  like  a  woman. 
This  is  unfair.  He  gets  a  good  deal  more  of  the  fun 
than  he  deserves ;  and  he  gets  it  far  too  cheaply. 
Many  of  us  have  vowed  more  than  once  not  to  play  with 
him  any  more  unless  he  promises  not  to  do  it  again. 


Another  very  good  game  is  when  Mr.  Lewis  Sidney  lies,, 
and  we  all  pretend  to  believe  him.  But  does  the  game 
really  matter  very  much?     Anything  will  do  so  long  as 

we  ourselves  are  in  little. 

I'he  success  of  the  Follies  with  the  people  ol  Ivondon 
is  a  happy  portent.  The  enjoyment  ol  these  perform- 
ances is  quite  unaffected  ;  it  seems  that  we  ran  still  play 
in  simple  honesty.  There  is  to-day  a  dishonest  sort  ol 
playing,  a  pretended  relish  lor  the  things  ol  childhood 
— the  play  of  the  spoiled  child  who  always  has  hall  a 
glance  to  the  notice  he  is  exciting.  There  is  in  fact 
an  hypocrisy  of  frivolity,  as  of  virtue.  See,  say  these 
hypocrites,  how  simple  at  heart  we  still  can  be,  how 
sweetly  we  unbend,  consenting  to  be  amused  as  though 
the  world  were  still  young  and  we  the  children  of 
Arcadia.  You  do  not  find  this  counterfeit  at  the  Apollo 
Theatre.  The  laughter  there  is  in  quality  the  old  horse 
laugh  of  the  man  who  made  the  first  primaeval  joke  ; 
and  there  is  no  pretence  of  its  being  anything 
wiser  or  more  serious  than  it  really  is.  There- 
fore, when  the  evening  is  done,  give  a  thought  to  this 
unknown  primitive  man  who,  before  the  discovery  of 
laughter,  first  found  and  shared  a  joke  with  his  fellows. 
With  him  we  have  this  evening  been  knit  in  a  common 
defiance  of  the  years,  too  swift  in  passing  for  anyone 
less  audacious  than  man  to  dare  them  with  his  folly. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE  ABROAD. 
By  Ernest  Di.mnet. 

THE  greatest  bookselling  success  of  the  past  season 
seems  to  have  been  "  Marie-Claire".  The  novel 
had  gone  through  nearly  seventy  editions  when  the 
vacation  began,  and,  as  publishers  say,  there  was  still 
life  in  it.  The  present  writer  begs  permission  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  at  this  remarkable  success.  He- 
has  been  very  anxious  that  the  work  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  or  even  an  exceptionally  good 
book,  but  he  never  .objected,  far  from  it,  to  its  circula- 
tion, and  he  rejoices  at  it  as  much  as  the  author  herself. 

However,  it  is  a  subject  of  special  delight  to  him  that 
"Marie-Claire"  has  been  largely  appreciated  and 
bought  out  of  France.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable current  of  French  literature  has  its  own 
individual  existence  abroad  and  quite  apart  from  that 
which  a  native  may  be  apt — if  he  has  no  opportunity  for 
travelling  or  for  approaching  specialists — to  regard  as 
the  only  one.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  French  books  are  bought,  read,  reviewed,  and  dis- 
cussed by  millions  of  people  in  Italy,  England,  America, 
Germany,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere extremely  different  from  that  in  which  they  were 
produced  and  in  which  they  seem  to  acquire  a  new  life. 
You  may  travel  for  weeks  in  countries  where  every  culti- 
vated person  reads  French  like  his  own  language,  and 
only  exceptionally  meet  a  point  of  view  approximating 
that  natural  to  yourself.  The  admiration  for  such  a 
book  as  "  Maric-Claire  ",  or  for  the  ponderous  intricate 
novels  of  M.  Paul  Adam,  or  for  the  interminable  "  Jean- 
Christophe  "  series,  the  worshipping  of  M.  Maeterlinck's 
false  prophecy,  the  jeune  fille  point  of  view  in  appreciat- 
ing M.  Rene  Bazin,  the  deep  reverence  in  speaking  of  a 
fuliginous  dramatist  like  M.  Claudel,  are  all  surprising 
and  gradually  irritating  to  a  Frenchman.  He  is  aware 
of  differences  between  himself  and  his  own  countrymen 
on  literary  subjects,  but  they  are  differences  of  apprecia- 
tion not  of  principles,  and  they  do  not  work  upon  him  in 
the  same  way.  The  idea  that  French  books  live  a 
separate  individual  life  away  from  their  native  soil 
strikes  him  as  a  piece  of  disobedience  to  canons  which 
he  considers  infallible,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  undue 
independence  which  ought  to  be  repressed  and  which  he 
resents  more  than  indifference. 

Sometimes  the  success  of  a  new  book  abroad  can  be 
explained  by  immediate  causes,  as  the  subject,  or  allu- 
sions, or  merely  the  inconsiderate  booming  of  it  by 
critics  living  in  a  narrow  Parisian  circle,  apt  to  take  the 
opinion  of  their  chief  authority  as  Gospel  word,  and 
managing  by  some  luck  to  persuade  their  readers  that 
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the  recent  volume  is  universally  hailed  as  a  masterpiece. 
But  this  explanation  can  hardly  be  accepted  when 
classical  or  semi-classical  literature  is  in  question,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  foreign  lover  of  French  literature  has 
his  own  classics  which  are  not  those  with  which  our  edu- 
cation makes  us  familiar.  An  Englishman  who  really 
enjovs  Racine  is  even  more  exceptional  than  a  French- 
man who  enjoys  Shakespeare  without  deliberate  appli- 
cation. Charlotte  Bronte  could  not  bear  him.  Many  a 
university  man  who  preserves  a  taste  for  Greek  or  Latin 
works  more  or  less  akin  to  the  French  dramatist  will, 
however,  acknowledge  frankly  that  he  does  not  read  him 
and,  when  properly  examined,  will  admit  that  he  prefers 
by  far  Victor  Hugo  or  even  Baudelaire.  So  that  the 
author  who  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  embodiment  of  French  genius  and 
French  taste  does  not  appeai  in  the  least  to  foreigners 
who  are  honestly  in  love  with  the  French  language  and 
the  French  spirit.  Conversely  many  English  readers 
remain  loyal  to  George  Sand,  who  is  almost  forgotten 
in  France,  and,  when  they  take  to  Balzac,  prefer  works 
like  "  La  Peau  de  Chagrin  ",  which  I  confess  I  have 
never  been  able  to  finish  or  even  to  begin  properly — so 
tedious  the  first  hundred  pages  are — and  they  ignore 
"Cesar  Birotteau".  I  dare  not  affirm,  but  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  peculiarities  would  be 
found  even  in  Matthew  Arnold.  In  fact,  the  weight  of 
criticism  which  generally  is  of  decisive  importance  when 
books  of  the  day  are  at  issue  counts  little  with  works 
really  belonging  to  literary  history.  The  taste  a 
foreigner  shows  in  his  choice  of  French  books  is  ex- 
clusively his  native  taste,  and  may  help  to  realise  his 
true  intellectual  tendencies  better  than  anything  else. 

Now,  here  is  a  curious  contradiction.  It  will  gener- 
ally be  found  that  the  type  of  living  and  talking  French- 
man preferred  abroad— especially  in  England — is  not 
the  serious  variety  created  by  romanticism,  by  German 
philosophy,  and  by  historical  or  economic  researches, 
and  exemplifying  some  of  the  outstanding  traits  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  but  his  witty  and  vivacious  pre- 
decessor of  Voltaire's  time,  with  more  cleverness  than 
real  intelligence  and  the  love  of  gracefulness  paramount 
in  him.  His  gravity  ought  not  to  exceed  much  the 
measure  of  diplomatic  gravity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
books,  modern  or  ancient,  which  the  Englishman  pre- 
fers are  almost  invariably  tinged  with  romanticism,  and 
must  be  a  distinct  departure  from  the  classical  type.  A 
long  list  could  be  given  ^ranging  from  Victor  Hugo  to 
Verlaine  and  Madame  de  Noailles.  If  you  ask  for  an 
explanation  I  will  merely  say  that  the  Englishman  when 
he  talks  loves  to  be  amused  or  even  occasionally  dazzled  ; 
but,  when  he  reads,  uncritical  and  spontaneous  as  he 
generally  has  the  good  fortune  to  be,  he  is  guided  by 
deeper  tendencies  which  he  does  not  think  of  analysing, 
and  he  naturally  seeks  imagination  and  sentiment. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  the  French 
appreciate  English  literature.  The  idea,  for  manv 
years,  was  that  they  did  not  appreciate  it  at  all,  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  an  astonishing 
rarity  in  France.  That  the  French  knew  no  English  is 
only  too  true  ;  that  they  had  no  notion  of  the  English 
literature  is  a  hasty  inference.  From  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  numerous  translations 
not  only  of  writers  like  Swift  or  Fielding,  but  of  authors 
known  to-day  only  to  the  specialists.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  "  Revue  Britan- 
nique  "  gave  access  to  every  English  book  worth  know- 
ing. Dickens  is  familiar,  and  Walter  Scott  has  been 
so  much  retranslated,  read,  quoted,  and  referred  to  that 
he  is  practically  naturalised.  In  the  last  three  or  four 
years  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
daily  increasing  study  of  the  English  language,  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  published  more  trans- 
lations of  English  fiction  than  original  works.  One 
has  only  to  take  a  few  newspapers  at  random  to  realise 
this  fact. 

Does  it  follow  that  English  literature  is  becoming 
in  France  what  French  literature  has  been  so  long  in 
England?  Unfortunately  not.  Apart  from  a  handful 
of  scholars  and  a  few  readers  who,  through  exceptional 


circumstances,  have  found  it  necessary  or  easy  to  reason 
out  their  knowledge,  the  French  are  not  clear  about 
their  English  preferences.  You  will  not  unfrequently 
meet  people  who  will  tell  you  simply  that  they  like  a 
translation  from  an  English  novel  best,  hardly  ever  one 
reader  capable  of  naming  a  real  favourite.  Yet  all  the 
reviews  print  studies  on  the  chief  English  writers,  there 
are  frequent  lectures  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  plays 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  are  commented  upon  ex  professo 
at  the  Sorbonne.  The  average  reader  only  knows  that 
an  English  library  is  a  mine  of  interesting,  though  occa- 
sionally longish,  romances. 

As  to  people  with  literary  pretensions,  they  either 
repeat  what  they  hear  or  retail  Taine's  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  ".  Taine  is  supposed  to  have  made  mis- 
takes in  everything  except  in  his  judgments  on  English 
literature,  and  his  very  omissions  are  regarded  as  having 
a  meaning.  Yet  the  book  is  full  of  mistakes  and 
wofully  incomplete.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disregard 
by  the  French  of  "  Vanity  Fair  ",  which  is  more  a 
French  than  an  English  novel,  is  due  mostly  to  Taine's 
incredibly  shallow  criticism  of  the  book.  There  are  not 
fifty  people  in  France  capable  of  reading  the  "  History 
of  English  Literature  "  critically. 

Brunetiexe  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  authority  on 
English  literature  because  one  of  his  most  famous 
articles  was  that  on  George  Eliot,  which  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  for  his  decisive  attack  against  realism. 
I  was  amazed  the  first  time  I  met  him  to  hear  him  say 
that  Macaulay — "  ce  Carlyle  du  pauvre  "as  a  journalist 
called  him  the  other  day,  not  altogether  justly — was 
the  greatest  intellect  that  England  had  produced  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  misconception  came  straight 
from  Taine,  who  began  his  history — it  ought  to  be 
known — not  with  Chaucer,  but  with  Macaulay,  whose 
style  of  composing  and  writing  was  remarkably  similar 
to  his  own  and  whom  in  consequence  he  was  apt  to  over- 
rate. What  Brunetiere  did  in  good  faith,  thousands  do  in 
perfect  innocence,  and  it  will  be  the  same  thing  as  long 
as  a  history  of  English  literature  both  accurate  and 
readable  does  not  supersede  the  brilliant  sketches  of 
Taine. 

A  STATION  IN  LIFE. 

By  Filson  Young. 

T  T  is  considered  unfashionable  now — nay,  even 
*■  irreligious — to  refer  to  class  distinctions.  Modern 
social  doctrine,  like  Canute  sitting  before  the  un- 
changing sea,  has  said  to  human  nature,  "  Be  different ; 
let  all  men  be  alike  in  capacity,  in  strength,  in  taste,  and 
in  wisdom  ".  Human  nature  refuses  to  obey;  the  dis- 
tinctions remain  ;  and  there  are  to-day  in  England,  as 
there  have  been  since  the  dawn  of  the  commercial  age, 
three  main  classes  :  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the 
lower.  Some  slight  change  has  indeed  been  wrought; 
the  old  close  yew  hedges  that  formerly  divided  one 
class  from  another  in  England  have  not  survived  ;  here 
they  have  perished  from  old  age,  there  they  have  been 
broken  and  trampled  down,  and  both  here  and  there 
been  replaced  by  open  wire  fences,  through  which  the 
classes  can  observe  each  other,  become  familiar  with 
each  other's  lives  and  habits,  and  to  some  extent  hold 
communication  with  each  other.  The  result  has  been 
a  slight  change  in  the  composition  of  each  group. 
There  have  been  interchange  and  trespass,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  has 
been  set  up — each  class  envying,  or  affecting  to  envy, 
something  that  the  other  has  got.  And  somehow  a 
bitterness  has  crept  in  between  them  ;  for  the  only  result 
of  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  distinctions  has  been  to 
increase  the  differences. 

It  is  usual  to  throw  the  blame  of  jealousy  on  the 
lower  classes  ;  to  accuse  them  in  a  wholesale  manner 
of  wishing  to  rob  the  pocket  of  the  rich  man.  This 
idea,  be  it  noted,  never  came  from  the  lower  classes,  it 
was  put  into  their  heads  by  mischief-makers  of  the 
middle  class.  Is  it  really  true  of  the  lower  classes, 
this  desire  to  be  pirates  on  the  upper?    I  do  not  believe 
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it.    But  is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the  upper  classes 

have  betraved  something  very  like  jealousy  ol  the  lower 
classes?  Have  some  of  our  readers  not  heard,  in  the 
last  week  or  two,  on  the  lips  ol  people  who  should  have 
known  better,  bitter  references  to  "  those  lellows  "  ; 
"  villains  "  ;  "a  good  thing  to  hang  a  lew  of  them  "  ; 
"  why  can't  they  be  put  in  prison?  "  ;  "  should  be  shot 
down  like  dogs  "  ;  and  this  in  reference,  not  to  hooligans 
and  agitators,  but  to  the  usually  steady  and  hard- 
working railway  servant?  1  do  not  say  that  the  most 
sensible  members  of  the  upper  class  would  use  or  even 
listen  to  such  language  ;  but  it  has  certainly  been  heard 
on  the  lips  of  some  of  the  more  thoughtless  members 
of  the  upper  classes  who  fail  to  realise,  not  only  how 
very  silly,  but  how  very  dangerous  and  disloyal  to  the 
established  order  of  things  such  talk  is.  It  is  just  as 
much  an  outrage  on  what  one  may  call  the  social  con- 
stitution as  the  talk  of  a  mob  orator  who  should  suggest 
the  ransacking  of  ducal  palaces.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  thing,  only  worse,  because  the  mob  orator  may 
know  no  better,  while  people  of  the  upper  class  ought 
to  know  a  great  deal  better.  Both  utterances  are  an 
indication  of  class  jealousy  ;  for  there  are  people  in  the 
upper  class  who  seriously  believe  that  the  working 
men  are  going  to  get  everything  into  their  hands,  and 
grind  the  unhappy  rich  under  their  heels.  What  is 
really  happening  is  that  they  are  both  being  played 
upon  by  the  clever  demagogue  of  the  middle  class,  who 
knows  right  well  that  by  setting  them  at  enmity  with 
each  other  he  will  profit  in  the  end ;  and  w  hile  my 
lord  and  his  hind  are  using  high  words  over  the  fence 
some  money-lender  in  the  far  background  is  growing 
richer  every  day.  The  ideal  economic  position  of  the 
middle  class  is,  I  imagine,  a  link  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  the  weighty  and 
stalwart  virtues  of  the  country;  most  writers,  artists, 
and  professional  men  come  from  some  one  of  its  many 
divisions  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogue  it  may  be 
used,  not  as  a  link,  but  as  a  wedge  driven  farther  and 
farther  in  between  those  ancient  friends,  the  property- 
holder  and  the  labourer,  until  it  has  split  them  asunder 
utterly  and  absorbed  them  both. 

Any  talk  such  as  the  extreme  sentences  I  have  quoted 
is  especially  unjust  with  regard  to  railway  men.  They 
have  always  been  on  the  best  personal  terms  with  the 
upper  classes  ;  theirs  is  a  work  which  combines  labour 
for  the  public  with  personal  service  of  a  comparatively 
intimate  kind  ;  they  are  brought  into  daily  and  visible 
contact  with  the  public  ;  at  heart  they  are  our  friends  ; 
both  sides  know  it,  and  in  the  daily  routine  of  life  show- 
it.  The  old  feudal  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
— the  former  personnel  of  the  upper  and  low  er  classes — 
is  fast  vanishing  ;  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the 
aristocracy  and  upper  class — what  the  men  them- 
selves would  call  "  sw  ells  "- — on  the  one  hand,  and  this 
great  army  of  workers  and  public  servants  on  the  other. 
These  two  classes  have  always  been  friends  and  have 
always  understood  each  other  ;  they  are  much  closer  to 
one  another  than  the  middle  class  is  to  either  of  them  ; 
they  are  both  fixed,  and  have  nothing  in  which  to  be 
jealous  of  one  another.  An  ignorant  cynic  might  say 
of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  that  the  one  has  nothing 
to  wish  for  and  the  other  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  that 
they  are  thus  distinguished  from  the  middle  class,  which 
hopes  to  rise  upwards  on  the  one  hand  and  fears  to 
sink  downwards  on  the  other.  At  any  rate,  this  natural 
alliance  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  is  a  fact, 
and  the  dislike  and  mistrust  of  the  lower  class  for  the 
middle  class,  or  for  the  mere  capitalist,  is  also  a  fact. 
The  reasons  are  largely  historical,  but  not  wholly  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  an  extraordinarily  foolish  thing  for  the 
members  of  the  upper  class,  at  a  moment  when  their 
position  is  being  threatened  and  attacked,  to  run  the 
risk  of  alienating  the  sympathies  of  their  natural  allies 
in  the  working  classes,  and  of  bringing  on  themselves 
the  odium  that  the  mere  capitalist  has  hitherto  incurred. 
The  infusion  into  the  upper  class  of  so  large  a  number 
of  rich  tradesmen,  and  the  increase  of  the  commercial 
element  in  society  generally,  is  probably  the  main  cause 
of  this  silly  and,  I  think,  ignorant  attitude  towards  work- 
ing people  on  the  part  of  the  upper  class.    The  natural 


sympathy  between  good  land-holders  and  the  pi  asantry 

is  largely  replaced  by  the  natural  antipathy  between  the 

commercial  employer  and  the  employed  when  commerce 
is  run  on  Cobdenitc  principles,  which  destroy  so<  ial 
responsibility  between  the  two.  In  this  case  the  em- 
ployer is  to  the  workman  merely  a  source  of  wages, 
and  the  workman  to  the  employer  merely  a  source  of 
labour;  each  to  be  squeezed  to  the  benefit  ol  the  other. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  antipathy 
between  real  working  people  and  the  upper  classes  ;  such 
antipathy  is  only  fostered  either  through  the  fault  of  the 
upper  classes  themselves  or  by  the  crafty  agitation  of 
the  demagogue.  Certainly  it  is  useless  for  the  aris- 
tocracy to  look  for  any  support  from  the  bulk  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  are  much  farther  away  from  them 
in  thought  and  feeling  than  are  the  lower  classes;  they 
have  their  own  axes  to  grind,  and  they  have  an  inborn 
jealousy  of  the  class  above  them. 

Here,  you  may  say,  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
classes  ;  but  it  is  still  a  propos  of  the  railway  strike  ; 
and  the  very  railways  themselves  recognise  and  make 
provision  for  this  great  distinction  of  mankind  into 
classes  one,  two  and  three.  It  is  all  (still  to  use  railway 
terms)  a  matter  of  one's  station  in  life.  It  has  been 
customary  to  mock  at  that  old-fashioned  English  idea 
of  doing  one's  duty  "  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it 
hath  pleased  God  "  to  call  one.  But  the  mockery,  the 
outcome  of  a  quite  healthy  and  youthful  flood  of  criticism 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  poured  on 
our  institutions,  was  a  little  hasty.  A  station  in  life, 
far  from  being  a  thing  to  be  despised  and  to  be  got 
out  of  as  quickly  as  possible,  has  been  the  mainstay  of 
England's  peace  and  prosperity  at  some  of  her  best 
moments.  Wherever  you  find  a  true  station  in  life,  you 
find  happiness  and  w  ell-being.  The  truly  unhappy 'are 
those  who  have  no  station  in  life,  no  moorings  at  which 
they  can  lie  at  peace  in  calm  weather  and  ride  out  the 
storms  ;  who  must  drift  about  at  the  mercy  of  currents, 
run  for  shelter  when  it  begins  to  blow,  or  keep  steaming 
against  wind  and  tide  if  they  are  to  hold  their  place 
in  the  world  at  all.-  They  are  the  unhappy  people  ;  and 
unhappy  people  in  any  society  are  dangerous.  It  is  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes  that  are  the  great  conservers 
of  the  station  in  life  ;  the  peace  of  both  is  founded  upon 
it,  and  in  the  preservation  of  that  peace  they  should 
find  alliance  and  not  discord. 


SOME  GENTLEMEN  OF  FRANCE. 
A  ROYALIST  FROM  THE  ROUSSILLON. 
T  OHN  II.  of  Aragon  was  the  first  Spanish  King  who. 
J  surrendered  the  Roussillon  to  France  in  mortgage 
to  Louis  NI.  for  the  repayment  of  300,000  crowns.  The 
King  of  France  foreclosed  when  the  debt  was  not  paid, 
but  his  son  Charles  VIII.  followed  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor and  restored  it  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  on  the 
understanding  that  he  would  not  afford  any  help  to 
Naples.  As  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  the  county 
remained  "  debatable  land  "  until  it  was  finally  absorbed 
into  the  French  monarchy  on  Louis  NIV.'s  marriage  to 
the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  of  Spain.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
people  have  down  to  the  present  day  preserved  some  of 
their  Spanish  characteristics,  and  some  of  their  gentry 
owe  their  titles  to  the  time  when  they  were  under  the 
Kings  of  Spain.  They  are,  it  is  true,  not  the  only  French- 
men who  can  still  boast  of  the  privileges  of  the  Spanish 
grandee,  which  are  unique  amongst  those  enjoyed  by  the 
nobility  of  Europe.  Thus  a  Spanish  grandee  can  remain 
covered  in  the  presence  of  his  King  and  Queen  whilst 
his  wife  can  seat  herself  upon  her  tabouret  when  the 
rest  of  the  Court  remain  standing.  As  it  is,  one  of  the 
first  ceremonies  observed  when  a  new  grandee  is  made 
or  succeeds  to  the  title  is  his  "  capping  "  in  full  Court. 
They  belong  to  one  large  club  which  is  confined  to  some 
five  hundred  Spanish  families  and  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  one  another  in  the  second  person  singular. 
The  title  itself  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  and 
a  Spanish  gentleman  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  grandee' 
is  a  much  greater  personage  than  a  marquis  who  is 
I  not  a  grandee.     In  France  before  the  Revolution  and' 
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under  the  Restoration  those  Frenchmen  who  were 
grandees  of  Spain  took  precedence  at  Court  next  after 
the  "  Dues  et  pairs  "  and  were  addressed  by  the  King 
as  "  my  dear  Cousin  ".  In  Spain  however  they  must 
go  through  some  formalities  before  they  can  be  treated 
as  grandees.  Thus  heavy  fees  have  to  be  paid  which 
rise  according  to  the  distance  of  the  succession,  and 
these  fees  may  be  still  more  increased  where  there  has 
been  undue  delay  in  presenting  the  claim.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  the  honour  is  so  highly  prized  that 
Spaniards  who  can  claim  several  grandeeships  which 
descend  not  only  through  the  male  but  through  the 
female  line  will  willingly  pay  the  fees  several  times  over 
rather  than  allow  one  of  the  grandeeships  to  which  they 
are  entitled  to  be  forfeited. 

In  some  cases  these  grandeeships  have  been  conferred 
upon  foreigners  as  upon  our  own  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  in  Spain  is  the  Duque  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but  in 
others  they  have  been  retained  by  the  descendants  of 
Spaniards  who  have  either  intermarried  with  French- 
men or  have  become  French  in  course  of  time.  The 
Marquis  de  Guisantes'  ancestors  were  Spaniards  before 
1659  when  the  Roussillon  was  absorbed  into  France. 
They  have  since  then  been  loyal  to  the  descendants  of 
their  Infante  Maria  Teresa  and  have  never  swerved  in 
their  devotion  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.    The  eleventh 
Marquis  emigrated  in   1792  and  fought  in  the  Army 
of  the  Princes  beyond  the  French  frontier.    He  would 
have   nothing  to  say  to  Napoleon,   especially  when 
he  replaced  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.  by  his 
own  brother  in  Spain  ;  but  although  an  old  man  followed 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  into  Spain  when  he  replaced  Fer- 
dinand VII.  on  the  throne.    His  grandson  is  a  man  of 
great  natural  ability,  who  might  under  a  monarchy  have 
found  an  outlet  for  his  talents.    He  first  studied  art  with 
assiduity,  but  his  erratic  disposition  prevented  him  from 
earning  the  success  he  might  otherwise  have  acquired 
by  consistent  application.    There  can  be  no  denying 
that  he  feels  himself  far  more  at  home  amongst  the  free 
and  easy  residents  of  the  Quartier  Latin  than  amongst 
lais  more  formal  neighbours  in  the  Haute  Garonne.  This 
however  does  not  prevent   him  from  being  absolutelv 
uncompromising  in  his  loyalty  to  his  Religion  and  his 
King.    As  a  young  man  he  got  into  trouble  for  hissing 
one  of  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Toulouse  who 
had  made  some  very  offensive  remarks  about  his  faith. 
He  was  immediately  prosecuted  for  this  heinous  crime 
and  sentenced  by  a  tribunal  which  would  stand  no  such 
nonsense  to  three  months'  imprisonment.    They  were 
forced  to  let  him  off  as  a  first  offender ;    but  when 
he  appealed  against  this  ridiculous  sentence  he  was 
clearly  given  to  understand  that  the  Court  of  Appeal 
might  be  able  to  withdraw  his  privilege  and  make  him 
suffer  the  full  penalty  for  his  offence.    He  was  so  dis- 
gusted that  he  sought  greater  freedom  in  England, 
where  he  learnt  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  monarchy, 
and  returned  to  France  still  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  his  country  would  never  be  free  or  prosperous  until 
it  emancipated  itself  from  the  shackles  of  a  Republic  and 
returned  to  the  faiths  of  its  forefathers,  both  religious 
and  political. 

He  deeply  resented  the  violation  of  the  Concordat 
implied  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  took 
the  first  opportunity  which  his  return  to  France  offered 
him  of  making  his  protest.  He  was  arrested  and  this 
time  imprisoned  for  his  participation  in  a  riot  over  the 
inventory  of  the  property  which  his  forefathers  had 
given  to  his  parish  church.  His  sense  of  humour  made 
him  bear  up  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  whilst 
his  genial  disposition  soon  made  him  popular  with  his 
new  surroundings.  He  rapidly  earned  the  favour  of  the 
habitual  criminals  who  were  now  his  daily  associates  by 
drawing  theirportraits,  and  they  in  their  turn  showed 
him  their  gratitude  by  teaching  him  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  ways  of  picking  pockets,  an  accomplishment  which 
he  has  not  yet  found  it  necessary  to  practise  outside  the 
prison  walls. 

His  whole  political  activity  is  now  inspired  by  the 
"Action  Francaise  "  and  he  refuses  to  have  anything 
to  say  to  those  time-servers  who  talk  of  supporting  a 
Progressive  Republican  in  the  alleged  interests  of  the 


Church.  To  him  the  Republic  is  anathema  and  must  be 
fought  by  every  weapon  at  his  command.  He  knows 
far  better  than  the  Due  d 'Orleans  how  to  advance  his 
cause,  and  whilst  professing  the  most  absolute  loyalty  to 
his  person  cares  nothing  for  his  counsel  or  even  for  his 
express  orders.  Moderation  has  been  tried  for  too  long 
and  he  believes  only  in  violent  methods.  After  all  it  was 
by  these  methods  that  the  monarchies  were  themselves 
overturned  in  the  past.  He  thoroughly  sympathises  with 
those  "  Camelots  du  Roi  "  who  lose  no  opportunity  of 
courting  imprisonment  when  a  President  or  a  Minister 
may  be  insulted  or  his  political  faith  vindicated.  He  also 
endorses  the  "  Action  Francaise  "  when  it  denounces  the 
apathy  of  the  Due  d'Orleans'  entourage  or  clamours  for 
a  policy  of  action.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  when 
the  next  war  has  given  French  officers  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  superiority  to  the  men  who  now  govern 
France  they  will  rally  to  the  support  of  the  legitimate 
monarch. 

His  home  is  some  twenty  miles  from  Perpignan,  that 
fine  old  fortress  which  has  seen  so  many  vicissitudes  and 
belonged  to  so  many  masters.  Situated  as  it  is  some 
twenty  hours  from  Charing  Cross  on  the  main  road  to 
Barcelona,  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  out  of  the  way. 
Here  it  is  that  the  Marquis  de  Guisantes  continues  to 
conspire  with  his  friends  and  neighbours  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  legitimate  monarchy  which  he  in  common 
with  them  is  absolutely  convinced  is  within  the  region 
of  practical  politics.  True,  his  grandfather  believed  that 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  must  succeed  as  Henri  V.  and 
his  father  pinned  his  faith  to  the  restoration  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  The  unexpected  has  always  happened  in 
France,  and  therefore  it  must  happen  once  more. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DUTY  OF  UNIONISTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  August  1911. 

Sir, — It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  attend  a  garden 
partv  given  in  honour  of  the  workers  and  their  friends 
of  the  Divisional  Conservative  and  Unionist  Associations 
in  West  Sussex.  The  party  was  attended  by  over  1400 
Unionists,  representing  every  class  in  the  Division,  the 
majority  being  local  farmers  and  working  men,  pur  et 
simple.  An  address  given  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
by  the  Member  for  the  Division  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, as  the  political  situation  was  earnestly  reviewed, 
which  had  culminated  the  previous  evening  in  the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  the  Second  Chamber,  by  the  passing  of 
the  Parliament  Bill,  with  the  assistance  of  thirty-seven 
Unionist  Peers  and  thirteen  Bishops  of  varying  degrees, 
and  with  the  tacit  assistance,  through  abstention  from 
voting,  of  Lord  Lansdowneand  his  followers.  My  object 
in  addressing  you  is  to  record  some  of  the  impressions 
left  upon  my  mind  at  the  large  gathering  of  Unionists 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  A  feeling  appeared  to  be 
abroad  that  the  adverse  criticisms  on  the  Parliament  Bill 
so  ably  put  forward  by  its  opponents  in  both  Houses 
were  futile  per  se  unless  supported  by  vigorous  and 
combined  action  when  the  moment  for  giving  effect  to 
that  criticism  had  arrived  ;  in  the  recent  crisis  it  was  felt 
that  the  Unionists  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  failed 
their  party.  What  struck  me  most  forcibly  on  this 
occasion  was  the  serious,  even  solemn  demeanour  of 
the  crowd  as  they  listened  to  the  various  speakers.  A 
feeling  of  despair,  mixed  with  amazement,  desperation 
and  intense  disgust,  seemed  to  prevail  as  the  political 
situation  was  revealed  to  the  meeting.  The  action  of  the 
Opposition  Leaders  during  the  recent  crisis  could  not 
be  understood  and  was  indignantly  repudiated  ;  a  sense 
of  betrayal  was  in  the  air.  A  question  frequently  asked, 
and  which  received  no  satisfactory  or  convincing  reply, 
was  :  Is  it  constitutional,  and  why,  for  the  Sovereign  to 
accept  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  that  advice? 

In  this  case  the  advice  given — viz.,  to  create  an  un- 
limited number  of  Peers  for  purely  party  purposes,  if 
accepted,  as  it  was,  entailed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  practical  abolition  of  one  of  its 
component  parts — viz.,  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Could  this  have  been  avoided?  Would  it  nol  have 
been  more  constitutional,  and  more  in  the  bes1  interests 
of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  subjects  of  the  King,  and 
ihe  country  generally,  if  the  King  had  thought  lit  to 
cefuse  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  dissolved  Parliament, 

railed  upon  the  Opposition  Leaders  to  endeavour  to  form 

a  Government,  and  for  them  to  have  appealed  to  the 
country,  route  (pie  router1  It  was  argued  that,  although 
t.he  appeal  might  not  have  been  successful,  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  electorate,  who  reverence  the  monarchy 
and  its  time-honoured  institutions,  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  now  denied  them  ol  expressing  their 
opinion  by  their  votes  at  the  polls,  and  thus  giving  every 
support  that  lay  in  their  power  to  their  King  in 
his  efforts  to  maintain  his  kingdom  intact.  These 
expressions  of  opinion  on  the  reeent  rrisis  appear 
to  be  reasonable  and  just,  the  British  public  like  to  be 
given  a  "  sporting  "  chance,  and  an  election  at  the 
present  time,  if  it  had  taken  place,  whatever  its  result 
might  have  been — and  who  can  forecast  the  swing  of 
the  pendulum? — would  have  prevented,  at  any  rate, 
what  is  now  the  case,  judgment  going  by  default. 

There  w  i  re  other  questions  exercising  the  minds  ol 
this  representative  gathering  on  which  strong  and  ad- 
verse  criticisms  were  made,  such  as  the  action  of  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  in  taking  part  in  the  divisions,  the 
feeling  being  unanimously  expressed  that  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  Church 
.they  exist  to  uphold  if  they  abstained  from  politics  gene- 
rally and  had  abstained  from  voting  in  the  recent  crisis 
in  particular.  The  Payment  of  Members  and  the  under- 
hand means  adopted  to  carry  the  measure  through  was 
strongly  condemned,  especially  by  the  working  men 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Sussex  gathering  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  a  great  success,  and  as  indica- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  the  Unionist  Party  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if 
similar  gatherings  to  the  one  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe  could  be  organised  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  an  opportunity  thus  given  to 
the  King's  loyal  subjects  to  have  their  minds  instructed 
as  to  the  destructive  policy  of  the  present  Government, 
which  is  rapidly  involving  the  country  in  ruin,  to  be 
followed  at  no  distant  date  by  a  Revolution  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire. 

One  other  question  was  frequently  asked,  and  that 
was^why  the  Unionist  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
left  the  country  on  the  eve  of  the  division  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Yours  faithfully,        "  A  Unionist." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Has  Mr.  G.  E.  de  Skues  forgotten  that  the 
debacle  of  1906  was  caused  by  members  of  the  party 
whose  "  votes  were  not  available  "?  One  would  have 
thought  that  subsequent  events  would  have  given  them 
furiously  to  think. 

I  was  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  "  Die  Hard  ".  It 
is  my  privilege  to  act  as  chairman  for  the  Unionist 
member  of  a  constituency  who  stoutly  advocated  the 
same  policy,  and  he  was  supported  (almost  unanimously 
but  not  quite)  in  this  matter  not  only  by  his  workers, 
but,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  by 
the  rank  and  file.  But  if  we  want  another  debacle  we 
have  only  to  intimate  that  "  our  votes  arc  not  avail- 
able "  whenever  a  move  is  made  by  our  leaders  which 
is  not  entirely  in  accord  with  our  own  ideas.  We  are 
all  one  in  principle,  we  differed  recently  as  to  method. 
If  we  take  Mr.  de  Skues'  advice  we  shall  certainly  not 
"  die  hard  ",  but  ludicrously  soft.  We  must  keep  our 
guns  trained  on  the  enemy  until  we  have  disposed  of 
them  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  shoot  our  friends. 

Yours,  etc.  X. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
The  Gables,  Earl  Soham,  Suffolk, 

1  September  191 1 . 
Sir, — Your  article  in  last  week's  Review  "  Within 
the  Party  "  undoubtedly  applies  to  a  great  number  of 


Unionists  throughout  tin  country,  hut  one  stroke  in  the 
reorganisation  ol  the  party  would  bring  them  flocking 

back  to  our  ranks,  and  many  nunc,  and  that  stroke 

would  be  a  definite  statement  thai  the  leaders  Oi  the  late 

fiasco  were  to  be  removed  and  their  places  taken  by 
more  vigorous  men.  In  fact,  no  lime  could  be  more 
opportune  than  now  to  declare  our  policy  as  "  Anti- 
Socialism  V.  Socialism  "  ;  tlx-  labour  iioubles  prow  this. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedienl  servant, 

I  .  I '.  ( rODFREY. 


THE  STATE  AM)  THE  STRIKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

Sir, — However  much  your  "  notes  "  on  the  above 
subject  may  commend  themselves  to  your  readers  and 
"  influential  English  people  ",  I  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Finn's  letter  will  not  meet  with  universal  appro- 
bation. There  is  a  strain  of  sentiment  and  prejudice 
running  through  it  which  I  should  have  thought  a 
practical  business  man  would  have  avoided.  Everyone 
knows  that  when  a  strike  of  any  extent  occurs  there  is 
generally  a  gathering  of  the  worst  characters  who 
come,  like  rats  out  of  their  holes,  and  join  the  mob  with 
the  express  purpose  of  plunder  and  mischief ;  over  these 
the  strike  leaders  have  no  sort  of  control,  and  it  was 
chiefly  against  them  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
employ  the  military,  and  none  too  soon.  There  are 
few  of  us  who  have  not  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes  at  heart,  but  Mr.  Finn  seems  to  assume  that 
employers  refuse  to  increase  wages  to  workmen  from 
a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  the  lack  of  Christianity  and 
humanity.  But  is  this  so?  After  very  many  years  of 
experience  I  am  convinced  that  as  a  manufacturing 
nation  we  can  no  longer  successfully  compete  with  the 
surplus  products  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  dumped 
on  our  shores  duty  free,  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  pay 
high  wages,  of  that  I  am  perfectly  certain.  Let  us 
say  a  British  manufacturer  brings  out  a  novelty  or  "  a 
notion  "  to  sell  at  5s.  ;  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  imitated 
by  the  foreigner  and  sent  here  to  sell  at  4s.  ;  it  will  be 
of  a  commoner  quality-  and  not  really  cheaper,  but  it 
sells,  and  the  unfortunate  Britisher  is  forced  out  of  the 
market  and  his  workpeople  out  of  employment.  This 
happens  every  week. 

That  employers  should  be  dictated  to  as  to  exactly 
whom  they  shall  employ  and  what  they  shall  pay  is 
scandalous,  and  that  workmen  who  dislike  it  should 
be  bullied  and  threatened  into  joining  trade-unions  is 
monstrous.  When  workmen  strike  they  discharge 
themselves  from  employment,  often  without  notice. 
What  right  have  they,  then,  to  insist  that  they  shall 
be  taken  on  again  just  when  it  pleases  them?  And 
what  right  have  they  to  prevent  other  men  from  work- 
ing? The  "peaceful  picketing"  nonsense  should  be 
stopped  by  law  at  once.  Surely  the  trading  community 
(often  heavy  taxpayers)  are  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion and  protection  from  the  State.  The  somewhat 
spoilt  British  working  man  cannot  expect  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way,  there  arc  others. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc. 

Commercial. 

CAN   SMALL   HOLDINGS  PAY? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue  E.C. 

30  August  191 1. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article — "  Can  Small  Hold- 
ings Pay?  " — in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review  has  given  his  own  experience  of  the  business 
of  small-holding  in  such  a  way  that  one  has  doubts 
whether  he  intends  to  place  the  reason  for  his  non- 
success  on  his  lack  of  business  ability  or  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  small  holdings  pay.  Success  as  a 
small-holder  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  small-holder 
himself,  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  those  men  who 
have  been  gardeners,  either  in  a  nursery  or  in  a  private 
garden,  are  seldom  sufficiently  adaptable  to  become  suc- 
cessful on  small  holdings.  It  would  seem  that  J.  H. 
took  land  at  altogether  too  high  a  price.    Land  rented 
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at  £.6  per  acre  is  of  the  capital  value  of  at  least  £100, 
and  that  value  is  due  to  its  building  site  value,  and  not 
to  its  agricultural  value.  It  is  a  point  which  must 
always  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  small  hold- 
ings, that  it  requires  almost  as  much  capital  to  rent 
as  to  purchase  a  holding,  for  what  a  man  may  save 
in  the  first  payment  by  becoming  a  tenant,  he  loses 
in  credit.  Financial  difficulties  seldom  arise  in  the 
first  year  or  the  second  year,  but  after  the  third  year 
the  men  who  have  rented  holdings  begin  to  drop  out, 
and  having  lost  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital 
they  are  then  in  a  much  worse  position  than  if  they 
had  never  started  on  a  small  holding.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cultivator  who  purchases  has  part  of  his 
capital,  even  if  he  purchase  on  the  instalment  system, 
immediately  invested  in  a  first-class  security,  i.e.  land, 
and  by  the  time  the  third  and  subsequent  years  arrive 
he  has  invested  in  his  land  some  considerable  proportion 
of  his  capital,  which  enables  him  to  obtain  credit  should 
failing  crops  make  credit  necessary. 

Your  correspondent  gave  only  part  of  his  time  to  a 
work  which  demands,  more  than  any  other,  the  undi- 
vided and  exclusive  attention  of  the  occupier.  Small 
holdings  are  not  a  suitable  spare-time  occupation  for 
anyone  with  small  capital.  The  holding  must  be  the 
first  and  chief  interest,  otherwise  the  holding  will  suffer 
for  the  reason  that  the  man  with  limited  capital  will 
prefer  to  work  for  the  weekly  wage  rather  than  to  wait 
for  the  crop  which  will  later  on  pay  him  much  more 
handsomely.  It  may  be  that  imports  of  foreign  pro- 
duce are  the  cause  of  ruinous  competition,  and  it  may 
be  that  small-holders  like  J.  H.  would  be  more  success- 
ful if  suitable  taxes  were  levied  on  imports  of  foodstuffs 
which  we  could  produce  ourselves ;  but  while  things 
are  as  they  are,  surely  it  would  have  been  wise  for 
J.  H.  to  find  out  in  what  crops  competition  was  so  keen 
before  planting  them,  and  not  to  wait,  as  the  article 
suggests,  till  the  crops  were  grown  and  had  to  be 
marketed  at  unremunerative  prices.  The  pity  of  it  all 
is  that  men  are  taking  up  small  holdings  who  have 
knowledge,  experience  and  capital,  but  who  lack  the 
business  acumen  which  is  necessary  if  the  land  is  to 
yield  a  livelihood  for  the  worker.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  gardener  of  experience,  such  as  J.  H.  must  be, 
would  send  apples  to  Covent  Garden  in  bushels  packed 
in  straw,  as  he  appears  to  indicate.  There  is  always 
a  good  demand  for  apples,  but  they  must  be  properly 
packed  and  properly  graded.  There  are  few  people 
who  wish  to  pay  a  big  price  for  apples  "as  large  as 
small  cocoanuts  ".  The  demand  is  for  a  medium-sized, 
well-coloured  apple.  The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  Kentish 
orchard  the  boxes  ready  for  packing  the  apple  crops. 
Small,  light,  non-returnable  boxes,  they  were  each  one 
being  packed  so  that  after  removing  the  lid  the  box 
could  be  placed  straight  away  into  the  fruiterer's  win- 
dow. I  asked  where  was  the  market  for  this  fruit,  and 
was  told  that  most  of  it  went  to  Dublin  and  Aberdeen. 
Surely  if  it  pays  to  send  Kent  apples  to  Dublin  and 
Aberdeen,  it  can  pay  small-holders  to  market  them 
somewhere  in  the  British  Isles  at  a  profit  to  the  grower. 

The  position  of  J.  H.  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  one. 
After  twelve  years,  he  has  paid  £72  per  acre  in  rent 
for  his  land,  and  he  leaves  it  with  only  the  smallest 
sum  as  compensation  for  all  the  work  he  has  put  into 
it.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  him 
to  wait  two  or  three  years  longer  to  gain  a  little  more 
knowledge  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  which  he  speaks 
rather  contemptuously,  and  then  to  purchase  land  by 
instalments  in  the  way  that  is  now  being  made  pos- 
sible. Supposing  J.  H.,  when  he  makes  his  next  start, 
selects  land  at  not  more  than  ^,'40  an  acre — and 
good  land  near  markets  can  be  had  at  this  price — 
paying  down  about  £10  an  acre  as  deposit,  and 
£6  per  acre  annually  for  five  years,  in  six  years'  time 
the  land  will  be  his,  and  should  the  need  arise  there 
are  many  people  who  would  lend  him  money  on  the 
security  of  a  holding  on  which  he  has  expended  all  his 
time  and  energy  during  several  years.  Let  him  do  this, 
and  let  him  study  the  markets  and  seek  advice  while 
the  crops  are  growing,  and  then  when  he  is  ready  to 


sell  his  crops  or  to  purchase  stock  or  manure,  let  him 
again  ask  the  advice  of  those  who  are  continually  in 
touch  with  the  markets,  and  who  will  advise  him  to 
co-operate  with  other  small-holders  for  all  these  pur- 
poses. The  small-holder  too  seldom  realises  that  he 
is  entering  upon  an  intricate  business,  and  that  all  help 
which  expert  advice,  co-operation,  and  an  equitable 
system  of  land  purchase  can  give,  is  essential  to  him 
if  success  is  to  be  obtained.  The  magic  of  ownership 
is  a  very  real  thing,  but  the  holding  obtained  without 
thrift  will  be  maintained  in  a  thriftless  way.  It  is  there- 
fore of  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  industry  that 
ownership  should  not  be  too  lightly  conferred  on  any 
man  who  has  merely  agricultural  or  horticultural  qualifi- 
cations. Ownership  should  be  made  more  easily  attain- 
able by  a  reduction  in  conveyancing  costs,  but  to  be 
financially  sound  the  small  owner  must  be  encouraged 
to  put  some  part  of  his  capital  in  the  land  itself,  a 
procedure  which  will  protect  him  from  laying  out  all 
his  small  capital  in  stock  and  crops,  leaving  nothing  for 
the  season  when  crops  fail  and  stock  falls  sick.  Capital 
paid  to  purchase  land  is  an  investment  on  which  the 
owner  can  raise  funds  to  tide  over  a  bad  season  should 
the  need  arise  ;  money  paid  in  rent  is  an  irrecoverable 
expense.  No,  sir  !  J.  H.  does  not  give  his  readers 
much  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
is  much  more  a  financial  and  economic  than  an  agricul- 
tural one.  Small-holders  must  become  small  owners. 
They  must  be  so  situated  that  they  can  co-operate  for 
purchase  and  sale,  they  must  be  settled  on  the  land 
bv  some  agency  which,  to  a  greater  extent  than  a 
Government  department,  has  a  vital  interest  in  their 
success,  and  they  must  put  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
capital  into  the  land.  Only  on  such  lines  can  success 
be  hoped  for,  and  it  is  on  such  lines  that  success  is 
already  being  achieved  wherever  the  plan  has  been 
tried. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant 

L.  J.  Humphrey. 

DONS  AND  THEIR  QUARTERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Cambridge,  4  September  191 1. 

Sir, — The  paragraph  in  your  last  issue  referring  to 
Bishop  YYelldon's  address  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  seems  to  call  for  some  comment  or 
rather  protest  from  one  of  the  class  so  venomously  and 
unjustifiably  attacked  by  the  writer.  His  remarks 
about  the  "  society  "  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  suggest 
either  a  violent  personal  animosity,  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  intrude  itself  into  the  columns  of  a  paper 
like  the  Saturday  Review,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
conditions  of  life  at  the  university  towns.  In  either 
case  the  opinion  expressed  is  calculated  to  offend  all  who 
are  better  informed  than  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
and  gravely  to  mislead  those  who  arc  not.  No  reason 
whatever  is  given  for  this  attack  on  the  dons'  wives  and 
daughters,  and  it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  if  your  paper  is  no 
longer  to  maintain  a  fair  and  unbiassed  attitude,  and  is 
to  publish  remarks  of  this  nature  without  any  facts  to 
support  them. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  advisability  of 
having  married  dons ;  there  can  be  but  one  about  an 
attack  like  this. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A  Don's  Daughter. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Sir, — I  should  like  to  point  out  an  error  made  in  your 
last  issue,  in  which  you  quoted  Trumpington  Street  as 
a  typical  suburban  retreat  for  married  Dons.  It  is,  and 
always  has  been,  one  of  the  chief  and  most  exclusive 
streets  for  undergraduates. 

Yours,  etc., 

Cambridge  Undergraduate. 
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REVIEWS. 

SfiELLElY'S  ASHES. 

"  Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy."    By  Helen  Kossett 
Angeli.    London :  Methnen.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

NOT  tin'  least  of  the  pleasures  we  have  had  EffopJ 
'•Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy"  was  in 
reading  the  publishers'  advertisement  on  the  paper  cover 
of  the  book  : — "  This  volume  deals  with  the  poet,  his 
English  and  Italian  associates  in  Italy  between  the  year 
t8l8and  the  date  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Kossetti  Angeli  is 
well  acquainted  witli  the  Italian  cities  where  Shelley  and 
Byron  sojourned,  and  skives  many  interesting  local 
and  personal  details  which  will  be  new  to  students  of 
their  lives.  The  connexion  of  Shelley  and  Byron  with 
Italian  life  and  polities  is  adequately  dealt  with.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Armfield,  who 
visited  for  the  purpose  the  various  points  of  interest." 
This  ingenuousness,  coupled  with  reserve,  is  a 
feature  of  advertisement  which  is  increasing,  but  is  still 
delightful.  In  this  case  the  note  is  quite  a  safe  key  to 
the  book,  except  that  it  does  not  at  all  prepare  us  for 
the  admirable  coloured  illustrations  by  Mr.  Maxwell 
Armfield. 

The  book  consists  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  in 
which  we  meet  the  same  things  about  the  Shelleys  and 
Byron  and  their  sets  as  in  a  score  of  dull  unnecessary- 
books.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  no  inspiration  went  to 
the  making  of  this  compilation.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  books  which  must  strike  anyone  of  experience  as 
having  been  inspired  rather  by  a  publisher  than  by  any 
of  the  Muses.  It  is  a  decent,  even  an  honourable  mem- 
ber of  this  class.  For  Mrs.'  Rossetti  Angeli  is  a  woman 
of  intelligence  and  information.  Her  intelligence 
might  certainly  have  been  expected  to  tell  her  that  on 
this  particular  subject  her  information  was  mainly  that 
which  the  whole  world  has  within  reach.  Nor  is  it  a 
viewy  or  would-be  viewy  book  :  she  has  not  deceived 
herself  with  thinking  that  she  had  any  new  interpreta- 
tion or  opinion.  Her  remarks  on  Mrs.  Shelley  after  the 
poet's  death  show  her  to  be  simply  an  ordinary  person 
in  sympathy  with  advanced  thought  :  "  The  most 
sorrowful  and  pitiful  figure  of  the  scattered  circle", 
she  says,  "  is  Mary  Shelley,  who  from  a  glorious  com- 
panionship of  eight  years  with  the  poet,  whose  genius 
and  virtue  she  was  one  of  the  very  few  of  her  genera- 
tion to  appreciate,  and  who  had  stood  by  him,  loved 
him,  encouraged  him,  and  endured  for  him — was  left  to 
a  long,  dreary,  penurious,  timorous,  and  inglorious 
widowhood,  and  with  the  care  of  a  child  who,  for  all 
her  love  and  maternal  devotion,  must  fatally  have 
proved  a  disappointment."  Which  is  not  the  kind 
of  remark  to  furnish  the  adequate  replv  to  Arnold's 
"  What  a  set  !  " 

No ;  Mrs.  Angeli  has  written  down  what  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  books  on  Shelley,  and  has  added  too 
little  new  matter  and-opinion.  Here  and  there  it  is  clear 
that  she  is  more  familiar  than  some  biographers  with  the 
Italian  cities  mentioned,  but  she  is  unable  to  make  this 
local  knowledge  effective,  because  her  power  of  writing 
is  not  above  the  ordinary  and  is  helped  neither  by 
genius  nor  by  naivete,  if  this  be  not  too  subtle  a  dis- 
tinction. She  must  have  been  aware,  once  the  book 
was  arranged  for  and  begun,  that  she  would  have  a 
hard  task  to  justify  it.  She  has  therefore  omitted  to 
mention  no  mentionable  matter  connected  with  Shelley 
which  has  come  under  her  notice.  She  has  seen  a  letter 
of  introduction  which  Shelley  wrote  for  Miss  Sophia 
Stacey,  and  she  gives  it  because  "  although  slight  in 
matter,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  extant  letter  written  by 
Shelley  in  Italian  ".  She  gives  it,  though  it  is  only- 
Miss  Stacey's  copy,  and  she  translates  it  in  full. 

The  book  contains  an  infinite  number  of  sentences 
like  "  A  Mr.  Tomkins,  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
amateur  portrait  painter,  also  formed  one  of  the  Via 
Valgonda  household.  On  the  7th  January,  and  again 
two  days  later,  Shelley  sat  to  this  gentleman  for  his 
portrait,  in  a  fur-collared  coat,  with  bare  neck  as  usual, 
so  Dowden  was  informed  in  1884  by   Mr.  Tomkins' 


daughter;  the  sketch  has  unfortunately  been  lost". 
There  arc  almost  as  many  sentences  like  this  :  "  Med- 
win  speaks  also  oi  Kosini,  a  Professor  at  tin-  Pisan 

University,  a  learned  and  cultured  man,  and  author  of 

the  '  Monaca  di  Monaa',  as  being  among  Shelley's 

occasional  quests  at  this  period,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  imagined  or  invented  this,  though,  as 
Dowden  points  out,  no  reference  to  him  occurs  in 
Mary's  journal,  to  bear  out  the  statement  ".     'I  his  is 

scarcely  matter  for  tin-  winged  words  ol  conversation; 

lor  the  wingless  words  ol  print  it  is  really  absurd. 
Probablv  Mrs.  Angeli  has  bemused  and  persuaded 
herself  into  believing  that  she  has  thus  contributed  to 
knowledge  of  Shelley.  Too  often  she  is  only  para- 
phrasing someone  else,  as  where  she  describes  the 
burning  of  Shelley's  body,  and  adds  that  more  wine 
was  thrown  over  him  than  he  had  consumed  in  life". 
Her  own  writing  is  usually  plain  and  modest  enough, 
making  no  claims  to  any  kind  of  distinction  except  by 
occasional  phrases  like  "the  withered  embrace  of  the 
alienated  Harriet  ".  The  nature  of  her  thought  has 
partly  been  indicated  by  the-quotation  referring  to  Mary 
Shelley.  One  other  sentence  on  the  same  subject  from 
another  part  of  the  book  is  sufficient  to  add  :  "  But 
the.  marriage  tic,  or  any  other  tie  which  society  has 
ordained  for  the  control  of  its  millions,  was  certainly 
not  framed  with  a  view  to  the  exceptional  requirements 
of  its  exceptional  units,  its  men  of  genius  and  its 
poets  ". 

Reaching  her  last  chapter  but  one,  Mrs.  Angeli 
realises  that  she  might  have  done  something  original 
by  helping  to  trace  the  influence  of  Italy  on  Shelley, 
his  poetrv  and  ideas.  But  the  most  she  has  leisure 
to  do  is  to  say  :  "  Certainly  his  powers  matured  during 
this  period,  and  his  poetry  gained  in  strength,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony,  and  substantiality ;  and  in  all 
this  some  degree  of  influence  must  be  conceded  to  the 
beauty  and  lucidity  of  the  land  and  climate.  But  Shelley- 
was  twenty-five  when  he  arrived,  and  much  must  be 
allowed  purely  to  development". 

Then  she  covers  her  retreat  by  saying  :  "  But  on 
the  whole,  Shelley  was  less  influenced  by  the  lands  he 
sojourned  in — even  by  such  a  land  of  inspiration  and 
genius  as  Italy — than  another  poet  would  have  been. 
It  was  part  of  the  innate  strength  of  the  poet  and  the 
man  that  he  was  little  subject  to  outer  influence  ". 

Really  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  appendix. 
This  gives  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess, 
who  buried  Shelley's  ashes.  This  clergyman  went  to 
the  office  of  a  Mr.  Freeborn,  consular  agent  at  Rome 
of  the  British  Consul,  and  also  a  wine  merchant. 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Burgess  had  "  some  outward  signs 
of  an  ecclesiastic  "  Mr.  Freeborn  asked  him  to  "  walk 
this  way  ".  He  was  taken  down  into  the  wine  cellar 
and  shown  "a  square  wooden  box  painted  chestnut 
ingrained  ".  Mr.  Freeborn  said  that  he  had  been  wait- 
ing some  time  for  a  clergyman  to  "  bury  that  box  ". 
In  answer  to  a  question  he  said  that  it  contained  "  Mr. 
Shelley's  ashes,  Sir".  After  some  consideration  as  to 
what  was  right  and  proper,  the  box  was  put  into  a  coffin 
of  the  ordinarv  size  and  shape  and  carried  through  the 
streets  at  an  early  hour,  followed  by  "  two  English 
clergymen,  who  had  never  seen  the  deceased,  and  only 
knew  that  he  was  a  great  poet  and  a  British  subject, 
and  had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  interred  in  a 
Protestant  Christian  burial-place,  where  his  son's  ashes 
were  already  laid  ".  General  Cockburn  and  "  Sir 
Charles  Slyte,  Barf."  were  present,  and  the  portion  of 
the  burial  service  "  when  they  come  to  the  grave  "  was 
read  under  a  beautiful  Italian  sky.  They  tried  in  vain 
to  find  the  burial-place  of  his  son  to  lay  him  there. 


PONIES. 

"Ponies  and  all  about  them."    By  Frank  Townend 
Barton.    London:  Long.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

WITH  the  increase  in  mechanical  traction  and  in 
motoring  for  pleasure  and  for  business,  it  might 
be  expected  that  interest  in  horse-flesh  would  decline. 
So  indeed  it  has  as  regards  some  breeds  of  horses,  for 
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instance  the  hackney  and  high-stepping  carriage  horse 
as  well  as  the  general  utility  horse,  very  few  of  which 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  London  compared  with  only  a 
short  time  ago.  But  perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that 
motors  are  threatening  the  existence  of  this  kind  of 
horse,  interest  seems  to  be  concentrating  all  the  more 
strongly  on  those  breeds  which  are  still  likely  to  be  re- 
quired either  for  pleasure  or  for  business.  A  British 
Government  even  has  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
spending  more  money  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  en- 
couraging horse-breeding,  and  the  scheme  recently  put 
in  operation  should  have  very  beneficial  effects.  The 
breeding  of  hunters,  which  includes  horses  for  the 
Cavalry,  though  a  somewhat  precarious  undertaking,  is 
likely  to  attract  a  considerable,  though  perhaps  inade- 
quate, number  of  persons,  so  long  as  hunting  goes  on 
and  so  long  as  the  best  horses  bred  can  be  sold  at  the  re- 
munerative prices  which  high-class  hunters  fetch  nowa- 
days. How  long  hunting  is  likely  to  last  in  our  crowded 
country  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  at  all  events  at  present, 
though  there  are  unfavourable  and  threatening  omens, 
it  is  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  sport  and  creates  a 
great  demand  for  horses.  The  foreign  trade,  though 
deplored  in  some  quarters,  is  also  a  great  incentive  to 
breeders.  If  they  would  only  keep  their  best  mares  and 
sell  the  produce,  especially  the  male  produce,  to  go 
abroad,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  complaint  but 
rather  for  congratulation.  Of  late  years  the  breeding 
of  high-class  saddle  ponies  has  been  much  encouraged 
by  the  good  prices  which  polo  ponies  fetch.  The  amaz- 
ing sums  which  are  sometimes  heard  of  by  no  means 
find  their  way  as  a  rule  into  the  pocket  of  the  breeder. 
He,  poor  fellow,  is  perhaps  aggrieved  when  he  sees  an 
animal  of  his  breeding  sold  for  four  or  five  times  more 
than  he  got  for  it.  But  perhaps  he  does  not  realise 
that  it  is  the  perfection  of  training  for  the  game  which 
creates  the  value  when  that  training  is  superimposed 
on  first-class  raw  material.  A  badly  made  pony  well 
trained  is  better  than  the  most  perfectly  shaped  one 
badly  trained  or  spoilt,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  make 
and  shape  in  body  and  limb,  of  speed,  temper  and  en- 
durance, good  training  and  experience,  that  fetches  the 
amazing  price  up  to  600  guineas. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  breeder  does  gain  by 
such  prices.  They  are  evidence  of  what  can  be  done 
with  a  pony,  and  they  tend  to  send  up  the  price  of 
the  raw  green  article  whose  looks  are  promising.  Few 
breed  societies  can  congratulate  themselves  on  such 
success  as  has  been  obtained  in  a  short  time  by  the 
Polo  and  Riding  Pony  Society.  Before  the  advent  of 
this  Society  polo  pony  breeding  was  looked  upon  as 
a  lottery  more  than  usually  hazardous,  but  now,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  enthusiastic  breeders, 
notably  Sir  John  Barker  and  Mr.  Tresham  Gilbey,  the 
type  has  been  fixed,  and  each  spring  show  of  the  Society 
gives  additional  proof  that  ponies  can  be  bred  true  to 
type.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  of  this  book— -or 
rather  the  compiler,  because  there  are  several  contribu- 
tors— does  not  devote  more  space  to  the  work  of  this 
Society.  He  finds  nothing  new  to  say  about  it,  and 
contents  himself  with  republishing  a  few  extracts  from 
articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  "  Field  ". 
He  has  neglected  his  opportunity,  and  in  a  book  with 
so  ambitious  a  title  one  would  have  expected  to  find 
something  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  breeder 
instead  of  the  usual  journalistic  tarra-diddlc.  The 
chapter  on  the  thoroughbred  pony — illustrated  by  the 
way  by  a  portrait  of  a  hackney  pony  stallion,  another  of 
which  breed  adorns  the  cover — is  no  better,  although 
it  is  this  description  of  pony,  very  often  chance-bred, 
which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  supply  of  polo  ponies  at 
the  present  time. 

The  thoroughbred,  or  three  parts  thoroughbred,  pony, 
14-2  hands  high,  when  well  made,  as  he  usually  is,  makes 
a  most  useful  animal  whether  it  be  for  hacking,  hunt- 
ing especially  cub-hunting,  polo,  or  even  harness.  If 
the  pedigrees  of  many  of  these  ponies  which  come  from 
Ireland  could  be  traced  it  would  no  doubt  be  found 
that  in  many  cases  the  tap-root  is  native  pony  blood 
which  has  been  (crossed  and  recrossed  (with  the 
thoroughbred.     But  there    are   also  a   great  many 


thoroughbred  ponies,  not,  as  some  people  suppose,, 
weedy  or  undersized  freaks,  but  genuine  representa- 
tives of  the  old  thorough  blood — backwaters  as  it  were 
of  the  racecourse  stream.  In  vol.  viii.  of  the  "  Polo 
and  Riding  Pony  Stud  Book  "  there  is  a  most  interest- 
ing article  on  the  "Tap-root  of  Polo  Pony  Breeding", 
in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  most  famous  pony  stal- 
lions of  the  day,  such  as  Rosewater  and  his  son  Sandi- 
way  ;  Gownboy  ;  Schoolmaster  ;  Sentinel ;  Lord  Polo  ; 
Huiiingham  ;  Shy  Boy  ;  (three  sons  of  Rosewater) ;  Rud- 
heath  Eheu  ;  Mountain  Ash  ;  Bread  Sauce ;  Antre  and 
Gillie  Flower  ;  all  have  in  their  pedigrees  a  great  many 
crosses  of  Walton,  who  had  himself  sixteen  crosses  of 
British  pony  blood  and  twenty  crosses  of  two  mares 
(Bay  Peg  and  the  Spanker  mare)  very  closely  in-bred 
and  immediately  descended  from  the  Eastern  blood  (also 
pony  blood)  which  was  the  origin  of  the  thoroughbred. 
It  is  curious  that  of  the  sons  of  Rosewater,  who  himseli 
had  a  double  cross  of  Walton,  Sandiway  and  Shy  Boy 
have  also  the  same  cross  through  their  dams.  It  would 
be  interesting  if  some  stud  book  expert  would  work  out 
the  pedigrees  of  the  more  recent  pony  stallions  which 
have  gained  fame,  such  as  Spanish  Hero,  Othrae,  Right 
For'ard,  and  Jacko,  to  see  what  crosses  they  have  of 
the  same  blood.  If  they  were  found  numerous  it  would 
go  far  to  confirm  the  theory  that  the  small  thorough- 
bred blood,  though  not  now  much  valued  for  the  Turf,  is 
still  existent  in  certain  strains,  and  by  judicious  cross- 
ing could  be  brought  out  to  any  extent. 

The  author  of  this  book  does  trace  the  descent  in  the 
male  line  of  the  modern  hackney  pony  to  the  Eastern 
blood  (the  Darley  Arabian).  It  will  strike  a  good  many 
observers  of  the  modern  hackney  how  far  the  breed 
has  departed  from  the  original,  whether  for  better  or 
for  worse  in  the  opinion  of  the  observer  will  depend 
to  which  category  of  horse  lovers  he  belongs — those 
who  hate  the  hackney  or  those  who  admire  him ;  he 
is  sure  to  belong  to  one  or  the  other.  The  author  is 
evidently  one  of  the  admirers  because  in  the  chapter 
on  Connemara  ponies  occurs  the  following  :  "The  de- 
generacy of  the  Irish  pony  must  have  been  obvious  to 
all  concerned,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  acting  under  the  Land  Commission  of 
Ireland,  purchased  small  hackney  stallions,  of  suitable 
stamina,  to  mate  with  the  brood  mares  in  the  various 
districts.  This  was  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  has  made  material  improvements.  "  Whether 
the  majority  of  those  interested  in  Irish  horse-breeding 
agreed  with  this  action  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  or  would  agree  with  this  dictum,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful,  and  many  are  the  curses  which  have 
been  heaped  on  the  heads  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  hackney  into  Ireland. 

No  book  on  ponies,  still  less  a  book  professing  to 
tell  all  about  them,  would  be  complete  without  refer- 
ence to  the  old  native  breeds  of  ponies  such  as  the 
Welsh,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Fell,  Highland  and  Shet- 
land. In  this  book  there  are  chapters  of  varying  in- 
terest by  different  authors,  some  of  them  experts,  on 
these  breeds.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on 
the  Shetland.  The  others  are  not  very  adequately  dealt 
with,  and  they  would  have  been  more  useful  if  a  list  had 
been  given  of  the  principal  fairs  where  the  ponies  can 
be  obtained  and  the  districts  where  they  are  mostly 
bred. 

The  rest  of  tlie  book  is  largely  made  up  of  padding, 
useful  enough  but  obtainable  elsewhere ;  thirty-two 
pages  for  instance  are  devoted  to  an  extract  from 
Captain  E.  D.  Miller's  book  ("  Modern  Polo")  on  the 
"  Tactics  of  Polo  ".  The  County  Polo  Association 
Rules,  Roehampton  Club  Rules,  Hurlingham  Rules, 
Cup  Tournament  Conditions,  Rugby  Polo  Club  Rules, 
list  for  Gymkhana,  and  Conditions  of  Entry  for  Stud 
book  occupy  a  considerable  space,  and  the  remainder 
is  devoted  to  chapters  on  buying  and  selling  ponies, 
stable  management  and  hygiene,  the  structure  and 
diseases  of  the  pony,  and  so  forth.  The  information 
given  is  no  doubt  excellent,  as  one  would  expect  from 
the  qualifications  of  the  author,  but  seeing  how  many 
detailed  books  on  the  subject  there  are  already,  was 
there  any  need  for  it? 
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THE  WORLD  OF  ICE. 

"Characteristics  of  Existing  Glaciers."  By  William 
Herbert  Hobbs.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1911.    13s.  6d. 

THIS  book  docs  not  describe  the  characteristics  of 
existing  glaciers  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
climber  among  the  Alps.  The  works  of  Tyndall,  or 
Heim,  or  Hess,  must  be  studied  if  we  would  learn  about 
(he  Structure  of  glacier-ice,  the  secrets  of  its  motion,  or 
the  crevasses  and  seracs  that  add  variety  and  excite- 
ment to  its  surface.  Yet  it  is  a  proof  of  the  wide  range 
of  modern  exploration,  and  of  the  modern  geographical 
outlook,  that  Professor  Hobbs  is  able  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable volume  to  glacial  features  of  a  less  familiar 
order.  His  systematic  papers,  based  largely  on  per- 
sonal observations,  are  well  known  to  geologists  and 
geographers.  He  has  now  brought  several  of  these 
together,  with  amplifications  based  on  experiences  in 
1910.  He  is  thus  able  to  illustrate  his  theme  from 
Lapland,  as  well  as  from  the  Bighorn  Mountains  and 
Alaska,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to 
join  in  the  scientific  visit  to  Spitsbergen  last  summer, 
when  so  many  glacialists  profited  by  the  guidance  of 
Professor  Baron  de  Geer. 

In  proportion  as  ordinary  "  mountain  glaciers  "  of 
the  Swiss  type  have  been  studied,  their  inadequacy  to 
explain  the  features  of  the  comparatively  recent  Ice-age 
has  been  more  completely  realised.  This  Ice-age,  asso- 
ciated as  it  was  with  the  settlement  of  man  in  Europe, 
has  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  student  with  an 
increasingly  attractive  field.  London,  with  its  geologi- 
cal school  honourably  inspired  by  Lyell,  lies  in  that 
corner  of  our  islands  where  glacial  phenomena  have  left 
fewest  traces.  Possessed  by  a  just  suspicion  of  catas- 
trophes as  an  explanation  of  geological  events,  teachers 
and  pupils  have  gone  forth  from  this  critical  centre  with 
a  feeling  that  the  Ice-age  has  been  over-rated.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  views  of  Louis  Agassiz,  our  great 
master  in  glacial  matters,  had  proved  at  an  early  date 
to  be  extreme  ;  but  most  of  us  have  come  to  regard  the 
Ice-age  in  his  spirit,  as  a  very  grave  event,  which  for  a 
time  modified  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  whole  globe. 
As  Mr.  E.  C.  Andrews  has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  exist- 
ing glacial  region  where  the  ice  is  at  present  at  its 
.maximum. 

The  surface,  moreover,  of  enormous  areas  became 
changed  by  the  passage  of  glaciers  of  the  continental 
type.  When  the  ice  melted  away,  quite  as  effectively 
by  thinning  from  the  top  downwards  as  by  actual 
retreat,  deposits  of  clay  with  striated  boulders,  gravels 
washed  tumultuously  from  the  edges  of  the  ice-sheets, 
and  sinuous  gravel  ridges,  the  "  eskers  ",  or  fairy 
green-hills,  became  revealed  as  additions  to  the  earlier 
features  of  the  lowlands.  Old  valleys  had  become 
choked,  new  lakes  had  been  formed  among  the  mounds 
of  boulder-clay  and  the  moraines,  while  the  mountains 
had  acquired  additional  grandeur  from  the  sculpturing 
of  frost  and  the  development  of  the  hollows  known  as 
cirques. 

These  theatres  of  bare  rock,  which  still  form  the  glory 
of  the  dissected  highlands  of  North  Wales,  are  dealt 
with  at  length  by  Professor  Hobbs  when  he  describes  the 
work  of  mountain  glaciers.  Snow  patches  are  now 
known  to  work  out  nests  for  themselves  in  gently 
sloping  ground.  The  melting  of  their  edges,  and  the 
freezing  of  the  water  in  the  crevices  of  the  surrounding 
rocks,  produce  a  loose  crumbling  soil-cap,  in  the  slime 
of  which  the  traveller  may  sink  up  to  his  knees.  Occa- 
sional slides  of  snow  and  rock  carry  this  material  out- 
wards down  the  slope,  and  the  hollow  in  which  the  snow- 
first  gathered  deepens  until  it  can  support  a  corrie- 
glacier.  Professor  Hobbs  justly  connects  such  hollows 
with  the  origin  of  cirques.  The  grand  semicircular  wall 
of  rock  represents  the  region  split  by  frost,  and  the 
material  that  was  showered  down,  or  was  undermined 
by  sapping  action  at  the  back  of  the  glacier,  has  been 
carried  out  of  the  hollow  by  the  ice,  leaving  the  surface 
free  for  conliniuous  attack.  The  cirque  is  so  well 
".known   in  the  scenery  of  our  islands  that  the  first 


two  chapters  ol  the  present  book  should  have  a  wide 

appeal. 

Professor  Hobbs  regards  glaciers,  under  appropriate 

conditions,  as  capable  of  effecting  considerable  erosion. 
The  conditions  are  the  narrowing  ol  the  valley  down 
which  the  ice  moves,  any  cause  that  locally  increases 
the  pressure  on  the  floor,  and  the  structure  of  the  rock 
presented  to  the  ice.  No  one  who  has  examined  the 
results  of  the  movement  ol  continental  glaciers  across 
stratified  rocks  can  deny  that  whole  sheets  ol  tin  se  ro<  ks 
may  be  pushed  forw  ard  and  ultimately  broken  up.  Few 
who  have  studied  narrow  gorges  through  Which  ice 
formerly  was  forced  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  plucking 
action  on  their  walls.  The  ice-flow  ultimately  accom- 
modates its  channel  to  itself,  and  smoothed  surfaces 
and  U-shaped  cross-sections  result.  Professor  Hobbs' 
descriptions  of  the  forms  left  when  the  ice  has  passed 
away,  whether  they  arise  from  erosion  or  from  the 
deposition  of  moraines,  will  interest  all  lovers  of  our 
Britannic  landscapes.  The  detailed  consideration  of 
the  Arctic  type  of  glacier  and  of  "  inland  ice  "  masses 
leads  us  to  less  familiar  fields  ;  but  here,  as  we  have 
remarked,  we  realise  the  conditions  of  the  Ice-age.  The 
broad  lowland  glaciers  of  polar  climes  present  features 
of  singular  interest  and  charm,  and  Professor  Hobbs' 
pages  will  recall  to  many  workers  days  spent  along 
great  seaward  ice-fronts,  with  their  green  recesses  and 
the  foaming  of  sub-glacial  streams,  and  the  frequent 
boom  of  falling  ice  blocks,  as  the  wall  crumbles  and 
shoots  out  bergs  into  the  fjord. 

The  book  is  thus  a  compendium  of  a  large  range  of 
specialised  literature,  rather  than  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  characteristics  of  existing  glaciers.  The  author 
writes  like  a  thoughtful  student  who  is  not  to  be  tempted 
into  fine  language  ;  but  his  words  do  not  always  express 
what  he  intends.  Ice,  for  instance,  is  said  to  become 
"  adiabatically  heated  "  when  the  air  round  it 
is  obviously  meant.  The  Aarschlucht  near  Meiringen 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  as  a  bar  of  rock.  Ought 
we  not,  again,  to  write  "The  Jostedalsbra  "  for  "The 
Jostedalsbraen  ",  which  involves  tautology?  We  do 
not  like  such  eccentric  terms  as  "  scape  colks  ",  quoted 
apparently   from    the   English    translation    of  Suess' 

Antlitz  ",  or  even  "inherited  basin  glacier"; 
but  geographers  are  still  feeling  their  way  towards 
words  that  shall  be  concise  and  at  the  same  time 
descriptive.  We  are  grateful  for  a  work  that  brings 
so  much  new  matter  together  in  a  form  in  which  it  can 
be  discussed.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
their  collection  and  preparation  must  have  involved 
unusual  labour. 


ALWAYS  AFTERNOON. 

"  Mrs.  Maxon  Protests."    By  Anthony  Hope.    London  : 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

Anthony  Hope's  later  work  puts  one  curiously  in 
mind  of  some  happy  harbour  on  our  southern  coast, 
where,  once,  great  galleons  were  builded  and  lay  at 
anchor,  but  where  now  only  fishing  boats  shelter  and 
yachtsmen  lie.  Seen  at  high  water — and  Anthony- 
Hope  has  his  spring  tides  still — there  seem  to  be  navig- 
able miles  over  which  to  wander,  an  impression 
heightened  by  the  big  craft  moored  so  near  the  shore. 
But  when  the  tide  falls,  and  in  such  places  it  recedes 
swiftly,  the  navigable  water  is  seen  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  narrow  channels  that  creep  deviously  to  the  sea, 
and  the  wide  acres  of  silt  that  spread  so  unsuspectedly 
close  beneath  the  surface  are  everywhere  revealed  to  us. 
The  big  trawlers,  too,  which,  so  near  to  shore,  lent 
such  a  sense  of  amplitude  to  the  channel,  are  seen, 
high  and  dry  upon  the  mud,  to  be  moored  with  a 
security  which  foresees  no  more  endeavour,  since,  their 
sailing  days  over,  they  are  but  become  places  for 
storing-  the  fishermen's  tackle,  and  differ  only  from  the 
dull  sheds  at  the  quay-side  by  the  air  of  old  romances 
that  still  clings  about  them. 

One  might  apologise  for  such  a  simile  did  it  not  give 
with  a  generous  exactness  the  impression  that  such  a 
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piece  of  work  as  the  present  book  conveys.  One 
enters  it  at  its  high  tide,  and  it  is  Anthony  Hope's 
habit  always  to  introduce  us  to  his  harbours  at  high 
wate,  and  stir  in  us  the  gay  apprehension  of  fervid 
voyaging  ahead.  "  Where  such  ships  lie  ",  we  say, 
"  there  must  be  great  doings  "  ;  and  when  the  pretty 
young  wife  of  the  grim  barrister  calls  for  legal  advice 
on  the  man  who  was  once  her  lover,  and  explains  to 
him  that  she  is  about  to  leave  her  husband,  all  because 
of  "  inkpat  ",  which  is  her  cheery  abbreviation  for  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  we  feel  comfortably  assured 
of  sailing  adventures  ahead.  And,  to  speak  but  the 
truth,  we  have  them,  very  notable  adventures,  which 
had  they  but  happened  round  us  in  life  would  have  con- 
siderably enlivened  and  perhaps  embittered  our  point 
of  view.  But  that  is  where  the  art  of  Anthony  Hope 
comes  in.  Things  happen  in  the  quiet  harbour,  too, 
but  not  quite  on  the  scale  to  which  we  were  attuned  by 
the  promise  of  its  swelling  tide.  Birth  and  death  hap- 
pen there,  and  all  that  lies  between  them  ;  but  what  one 
feels,  as  one  lives  beside  its  ever-ebbing  waters,  is  not 
the  pressure,  the  intensity,  of  life  with  which  it  was 
once  so  ardently  occupied,  but  the  deep  restfulness 
which  has  settled  upon  it,  as  the  silt  of  the  water-worn 
world  has  set  a  bar  across  its  mouth,  and  laid  a  soft 
floor  along  its  channels.  It  pays  its  old  toll  no  longer 
to  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  neither  in  ships,  nor  in 
men,  nor  in  its  brave  affairs,  but  lies,  dreamy  and 
lovely  there,  just  breathing,  with  the  blue  of  heaven 
upon  its  shallow  waters,  or  with  dawns  and  sunsets 
flaming  over  its  burnished  flats.  A  place,  no  longer  to 
engender  and  stimulate,  but  with  an  appreciated  peace 
for  any  who  have  ceased  to  care  for  the  old  strife. 
How  more  exactly  could  one  describe  the  appeal  of 
"  Mrs.  Maxon  Protests  ",  and  of  more  than  one  volume 
that  has  preceded  it?  What  could  seem  to  be  more 
vigorous  than  her  protest?  Does  she  not  throw  over 
the  man  she  has  married  as  lightly  as  a  faded  leaf ;  does 
she  not  take  another  mate  to  herself  long  ere  fate  or 
the  law  has  freed  her  ;  and,  estranged  from  him  does 
she  not  pursue  her  amorous  adventures — one  must  call 
them  amorous — with  great  variety  and  varying  fortune 
till  she  win  at  last  the  man  who  has  vowed  not  to 
want  her?  Does  that  sound  like  an  abandoned  har- 
bour? Surely,  not  in  the  least  !  Consider  the  impossi- 
bilities of  which  in  other  hands  such  a  theme  might  be 
capable;  the  ceaseless  fracture  of  the  proprieties;  the 
expurgatorial  index  of  the  lending  libraries. 

But  beautifully  brazen  and  entirely  unrepentant  as 
Mrs.  Maxon  is,  there  is  not  a  hint  in  her  story  that 
could  outrage — one  speaks  in  all  humility — the  most 
susceptible.  Between  Anthony  Hope's  manner  of  tell- 
ing such  things  and  that  of  the  ordinarv  tale-bearer 
there  is  no  more  resemblance  than  between  equestrian 
exercise  on  a  mechanical  horse  and  a  day's  fox  hunt- 
ing; they  have  only  the  exercise  and,  perhaps,  the  bene- 
fits in  common.  Mrs.  Maxon  gives  you  the  exercise, 
a  regular  "  point  to  point  "  between  two  husbands, 
with  three  obstacles,  pretty  stiff  ones  too,  in  the  shape 
of  lovers,  who  all  made  proposals  of  differing  degrees 
of  obliquity,  in  between.  But  never  for  a  moment  does 
one  feel  to  have  been  hunting,  neither  for  a  moment 
does  one  feel  to  have  been  bored.  The  old  excellent  art 
of  fence  is  there  to  beguile  us  in  talk  over  the  dry 
places  ;  it  does  not  spring  from  character,  nor  in  con- 
sequence reveal  character,  quite  as  it  did  ;  and  it  has 
not  acquired  a  maturity  of  thought  in  the  stead  of 
what  was  once  its  delightful  freshness.  What  it  has 
achieved  is,  indeed,  a  certain  placidity  of  acquiescence, 
which  would  be  a  little  dreary  were  it  less  lightly  used. 
It  is  a  quality  that  seldom  rises  to  irony  and  is  even 
more  rarely  betrayed  into  cynicism,  but  it  sometimes 
drops  to  commonplace.  It  breathes  a  tolerance  that 
would  be  genial  if  it  were  a  little  less  tired  ;  as  though 
it  were  conscious  of  having  come,  if  not  to  the  end,  at 
least  to  the  limitation  of  its  interests,  and  now  regarded 
romance,  shorn  of  the  old  invocation,  merely  as  a  re- 
arrangement of  pattern.  Hence  come  back  to  us 
those  memories  of  the  harbour ;  acquiescent,  too,  con- 


tent with  its  rearrangements  of  reflected  beauty  ;  with 
dreams  and  shadows  instead  of  argosies  on  its  wide 
bosom  ;  and  to  some  eyes  only  the  more  lovely  when 
the  tides,  that  were  its  use  and  pride,  have  given  place 
to  mud.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attach  such  a  name  to 
the  substance  that  renders  Anthony  Hope's  reflections. 
Whatever  it  be,  it  has  a  charm  no  less  than  the  silt 
which  in  the  old  harbour  wears  so  many  hues,  tender 
and  gorgeous,  under  sun  and  moon  ;  even  if,  like  it,  it 
speak  of  great  hours  past,  and  appeal  chiefly  to  those 
who  have  lost  the  expectation  of  adventure. 


NOVELS. 

"People   of   Popham."     By    Mrs.    George  Wemyss. 
London:  Constable.    1911.  6s. 

We  regret  very  much  to  see  that  this  book  has  been 
compared  to  "  Cranford  ",  the  resemblance  being  about 
as  close  as  that  between  a  leading  article  in  a  half- 
penny newspaper  and  an  Essay  of  Elia.  It  is  extremely 
cheap  work,  except  that  it  is  extremely  expen- 
sive at  six  shillings  ;  it  is  not  even  quite  nice 
throughout — at  least,  it  is  not  as  nice,  in  several  senses 
of  that  word,  as  we  consider  a  book  ought  to  be,  the 
only  conceivable  appeal  of  which  is  to  the  young  and 
sentimental  school-girl.  In  several  fits  and  starts, 
aided  by  a  book-marker,  we  persevered  to  the  end ; 
there  was  just  as  little  reason  why  the  book  should  have 
stopped  at  that  point  as  there  was  reason  why  it  should 
have  gone  on  so  long.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  flashy, 
jerky  jottings  by  a  young  girl  in  a  terrible  state  of  semi- 
culture,  recording  her  impressions  of  life  in  a  village, 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  people,  no  one  of  whom  is 
of  the  least  interest.  Lurking  in  this  maze  of  fifth-form 
journalism  are  the  threads  of  a  story  ;  but  they  ramble 
in  a  desperate  tangle,  and  there  is  no  clear  narrative 
at  all.  This  is  the  more  regrettable,  because  in  certain 
rare  oases  Mrs.  George  Wemyss  gives  drought- 
dispelling  hints  that  she  might  some  day  write  quite  a 
good  novel,  especially  if  she  included  a  lot  of  children  ; 
but  she  must  learn  to  avoid  the  trick  of  treating  each 
sentence  as  a  paragraph.  She  might  model  her  style, 
by  the  way,  on  "  Cranford  ". 

"  Mrs.  Drummond's  Vocation."  By  Mark  Syce.  London: 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

If  a  crude  and  raw  young  missionary  on  his  way  to 
China  hastily  marries  the  pretty  grand-daughter  of  a 
Boulogne  restaurant-keeper  (his  first  escape  from  Eng- 
lish air  having  gone  to  his  head),  he  may  fairly  expect 
his  domestic  life  to  be  lively.  But  Mrs.  Drummond 
settled  down  placidly  enough  in  the  life  of  a  small  Non- 
conformist mission  community,  in  spite  of  the  handicap 
of  her  early  training.  It  was  not  until,  as  a  widow, 
she  travelled  by  the  Siberian  railway  and  met  a  fasci- 
nating Russian  prince  that  she  flung  her  bonnet  over 
the  windmill.  Mr.  Ryce  does  not  leave  much  to  the 
imagination  in  his  chronicle  of  the  transformation  of  a 
demure  "  mission-lady"  into  a  demi-mondaine  in 
Paris.  There  is  an  odd  interlude  in  Clapham  when  the 
lady  obeys  a  call  to  the  sick-bed  of  her  husband's  father, 
a  grim  Puritan  minister  unconscious  of  her  real  way  of 
life.  The  author's  preface,  which  strikes  us  as  impu- 
dent, ignores  the  fact  that  a  story  of  this  kind  can 
justify  itself  only  by  being  amusing,  wherein  "  Mrs. 
Drummond 's  Vocation  "  fails. 

"  Miss  Daffodil :  a  Love  Story."    By  Curtis  Yorke. 
London :  Long.    1911.  6s. 

When  a  very  young  girl  becomes  engaged  to  a  flashy 
ne'er-do-well,  and  he  goes  to  Australia  and  is  reported 
dead,  and  her  father's  friend  the  excellent  middle-aged 
squire  convinces  her  that  he  has  loved  her  always,  one 
can  guess  the  denouement.  Daffodil's  cousin,  a  super- 
ficially cynical  modern  maiden,  who  cherishes  a  passion 
for  the  aforesaid  ne'er-do-well,  is  more  original  than  any 
other  person  in  the  book,  which  none  the  less  runs 
agreeably  to  its  obvious  climax. 
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SCHOOL  HOOKS. 

"A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry."      By  G.  C.  Donington.  London: 
Mftcmillan.    1911.    3s.  6d. 

The  arrangement  of  this  book  points  to  a  reaction  against 
men  test-tubing  tin-  separation  of  "  practical  "  from  "  theo- 
retical "  which  has  often  led  in  result  to  a  great  deal  of  un- 
intelligent work  in  the  laboratory.  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult in  a  large  class  to  give  sufficient  individual  attention  to 
every  pupil  to  ensure  his  understanding  the  experiments  he  is 
directed  to  make,  and  to  appreciate  the  results.  Printed 
directions  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary  ;  but,  even  so, 
though  the  pupil's  power  of  observation  was  stimulated  and 
trained  he  was  often  left  a  good  deal  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
inner  meaning  of  his  operations.  Mr.  Donington  realises 
clearly  that  the  experiment  should  always  be  accompanied  by 
an  exposition  of  the  princijile  it  illustrates.  Since  the  teacher 
cannot  be  always  at  the  pupil's  elbow  in  a  big  class,  he  gives 
in  each  chapter  of  this  little  book  first  the  experiments,  then 
the  principles  involved.  Theory  and  practice  run  together, 
and  reinforce  one  another.  The  scope  of  the  book  includes  the 
experiments  and  theoretical  knowledge  necessary  to  qualify  a 
pupil  for  matriculation.  It  is  the  ordinary  secondary  school 
course,  and  is  the  result  of  the  author's  teaching  experience. 
It  is  compact  and  well-arranged  ;  the  diagrams  are  clear.  A 
teacher  without  a  fixed  plan  of  instruction  of  his  own  could 
not  go  far  wrong  in  adopting  this  of  Mr.  Donington.  Few 
teachers  would  not  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  it.  For  the 
pupil  who  must  depend  largely  on  his  own  direction,  the 
book  would  be  invaluable. 

"General  Physics  far  Students."  By  Edwin  Edser.  London: 
Macmillan.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

This  is  a  text  book  on  the  fundamental  properties  of  matter. 
It  supposes  a  pupil  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry.  Where  integra- 
tions must  be  performed,  the  calculus  is  avoided  by  a  method 
of  the  author's  fully  explained  in  the  text.  These  exercises 
are  in  themselves  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  calculus  itself.  The  author  sets  out  to  treat  of  funda- 
mental properties  of  matter  "  in  the  sin^lest  manner  consis- 
tent with  accuracy  ".  Certainly  he  succeeds  if  simplicity 
means  the  avoiding  of  all  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  problem  in 
hand.  As  to  arrangement,  the  first  five  chapters  treat  of 
mechanical  principles  generally,  more  especially  the  rota- 
tional motion  of  solids  and  oscillatory  motion.  Gravitation 
and  the  straining  of  elastic  bodies  lead  by  way-  of  the  surface 
tension  of  liquids  to  a  consideration  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  fluids.  Ex2)eriments,  problems  and  examination 
questions  are  given,  in  the  course  of  each  chapter  concurrent 
with  the  exposition  of  principles  and  properties. 

*'  A  Eirst  Book  in  English  Literature."  By  Henry  S.  Pancost 
and  Percy  Van  Dyke  Shelly.    London :  Bell.    1911.    5s.  net. 

This  is  to  the  lover  of  literature  perhaps  the  worst  kind  of 
book  that  is  written.  Yet  if  "  literature  "  is  to  be  taught  in 
class  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  avoided.  We  must 
collect  our  authors,  classify  and  date  them  ;  split  them  up 
into  paragraphs  on  parentage,  education,  youth,  maturity 
and  last  years.  Criticism  without  a  spark  must  alternate 
with  rapid  genealogy  and  dull  synopsis  of  literary  "  move- 
ments ".  No  man  has  time  or  capacity  to  love  and  under- 
stand every  author  from  "  Beowulf  "  to  Robert  Browning,  and 
his  real  enthusiasms  have  not  a  chance  when  he  is  writing  by 
the  line.  No  one  would  read  such  a  book  for  pleasure.  Is 
it  not  then  a  grave  mistake  to  force  these  books  upon  the 
pupil  and  risk  giving  him  a  distaste  of  the  whole  subject  ? 
Those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  a  B.Litt.  for  them- 
selves, or  their  pupils,  will  find  this  book  excellent  as  a"  First 
Book  in  English  Literature";  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  for  it. 

"  English  History,  Illustrated  from  Original  Sources,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  1066."  By  Sara  Melhuish.  London  :  Black. 
1911.    2s.  6d. 

These  are  excellent  little  volumes,  to  be  used  with  discre- 
tion. The  excerpts  follow  in  chronological  order  of  the  events 
to  which  they  refer.  They  are  the  bed-rock  of  the  text-books, 
and  infinitely  more  vivid  and  likely  to  capture  the  pupil's 
imagination.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher 
using  these  books  should  himself  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
-sources  and  of  their  relative  merit.  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  appear  in  this  first  volume,  side  by- 
side  with  Gildas  and  Bede  as  of  equal  veracity  and  value. 
The  authorities  for  the  period  before  the  Conquest  are  few, 
and  this  little  book  contains  the  pick  of  them.  We  should  be 
curious  to  see  the  selection  made  for  later  periods,  when  choice 
has  become  so  much  more  difficult.  As  to  the  pre-Conquest 
period,  all  our  authorities  could  be  included  in  quite  a  small 


volume.  Excerpts  from  the  Latin  authors  (Cu-sar, 
Tacitus):  contemporary  authorities  liko  Gildas,  Bede,  and 

the  Chronicle;  a  tew  remains  of  old  laws,  institutes  and  char- 
ters; the  mediaeval  gossips ;  a  few  sagas  mid  poems  t  ho  tab- 
is  remarkably  short.    The  value  of  this  gerii «  of  books  would 

certainly  be  greatly  increased  il  t!i  litors  would  introduce 

the  authorities  with  a  few  words  of  preface,  as  short  and 
simple  as  possible,  as  (,,  the  relative  authenticity  of  the 
authors,  their  ability  to  know  of  what  they  wrote,  and  the 
possibilities  of  bias  in  their  writing.  For  a  careful  use  of 
this  series  a  good  teacher  is  taken  for  granted.  Js  this  alto- 
gether safe  ? 

"  A  Short  History  of  Europe  (Mediaeval  ."  By  C.  S.  Terry.  London  : 
Routledge.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

A  business-like  compendium  of  mediaeval  history  from  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks.  The  merit  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to  bring 
British  history  into  connexion  with  the  big  movements  in 
Europe.  It  is  closely  written,  and  would  best  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  broader  and  more  vivid  exposition  by  the  teacher  of 
the  period  it  summarises. 

"  Lcs  Dames  Vertes."  By  George  Sand.  Edited  by  Eugene 
Pellissier.  Siepmann's  French  Series.)  London  :  Macmillan. 
1911.    2s.  6d. 

The  Siepmann  series  of  graduated  readers  are,  perhaps,  too 
well  known  to  need  particular  notice  here  of  their  qualities. 
Most  of  us  enter  French  literature  by  way  of  the  Siepmann 
"  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes,"  or  "  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  ".  The 
edition  is  mercilessly  thorough.  Each  chapter  is  ransacked 
for  vocabulary,  idiom,  or  construction  of  sentences.  Per- 
haps the  moi-e  masterpieces  it  spares,  the  better.  There  can 
be  no  magic  in  a  book  which  lives  in  one's  memory  as  the 
storehouse  of  unmanageable  idiom  or  the  basis  of  "  words 
and  phrases  for  viva  voce  drill  ".  However,  the  necessary- 
brutal  work  is  done  with  the  minimum  of  fuss ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  thing  of  its  kind. 

"  Elementary  French  Composition."  By  F.  Victor  Massard. 
London  :  Rivington.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

This  little  book  is  arranged  on  the  principle  of  getting 
the  maximum  of  instruction  out  of  a  given  passage.  "H'y 
avait  une  fois,  en  Bretagne.  un  noble  seigneur,  qu'on  appelait 
le  baron  de  Kervier  "  runs  the  first  sentence  of  the  book.  This 
is  the  basis  of  an  ingenious  exercise.  "  Oil  est  la  Bretagne? 
Qu'est-ce  que  la  Grande-Bretagne  ?  Oil  demeurait  le  baron 
he  Kervier?"  The  drawback  of  such  a  book  and  method  of 
instruction  is  that  a  pupil,  even  in  the  elementary  stage, 
may  be  too  intelligent  and  too  sensible  of  the  ridiculous  to 
stay  for  an  answer  to  so  methodical  a  catechism.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  put  a  self-respecting  pupil  off  by  making  things  a 
little  too  easy. 


THE    SEPTEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Three  subjects  are  topical  to  the  month— the  end  of  the 
Parliament  Bill,  the  strikes,  and  the  Franco-German  "con- 
versations ". 

As  to  the  Parliament  Bill  the  "  National  Review  "  stands 
firmly  by  its  original  attitude.  The  editorial  comment  on 
the  Halsbury  dinner  gives  it  a  real  importance  in  the  history 
of  Cnionism.  "  By  common  consent  it  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  political  demonstrations  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  ;  it  was  no  mere  episode  in  an  ephemeral  conflict, 
but  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Unionism, 
in  which  men  will  be  prepared  to  stick  to  the  principles  in 
which  they  believe,  and  to  put  aside  those  pitiful  tactics  and 
accursed  opportunism  which  have  been  the  ruin  of  Unionism." 
This  "accursed  opportunism"  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"  National  Review  ",  ruined  the  party  in  the  country  ;  and 
been  chiefly  to  blame  for  our  failure.  Who  knows  but  that, 
strongly  led,  the  Unionists  would  not  have  been  able  to 
expose  and  thwart  the  whole  movement?  "The  general 
effect  of  Unionist  supineness  was  to  prevent  the  country  from 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  or  from  realising  its  revolutionary  character.  The 
attitude  of  his  Majesty's  Opposition  was  all  the  more  amaz- 
ing because  it  was  palpable  to  everybody  that  there  was  no 
popular  driving  force  behind  this  odious  measure,  which 
could  have  been  smashed  to  smithereens  by  men  who  meant 
business."  The  "National  Review"  is  sick  of  tactics  and 
thinks  we  have  suffered  in  our  leaders  from  too  much  clever- 
ness:  "It  is  impossible  for  any  party  to  win  on  'tactics', 
which  means  that  whenever  timid  men  think  they  have  a 
chance  of  being  beaten  they  will  run  away."  Quoting  a 
characteristic  passage  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
"  National  Review  "  asks  :  "Is  this  the  spirit  to  which  the 
British  Empire  owes  its  existence.    Is  every  Englishman  to 
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surrender  when  he  runs  any  risk  of  being  beaten  ?  Does  prin- 
ciple play  no  part  in  politics?"  In  legitimate  anger  with 
the  clever  politicians  who  directed  the  policy  of  scuttle  the 
editor  of  the  "  National  Review"  asks  if  the  guilt  of  the 
Unionist  peers  who  allowed  the  Parliament  Bill  through  by 
default  is  very  much  worse  than  that  of  those  who  actually 
voted  for  it.  "Lord  Halsbury  explicitly  declined  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Scuttlers  and  the  Renegades.  From  the 
moment  the  Scuttle  was  started  by  the  Unionist  Leaders  so- 
called  it  was  obvious  there  would  be  Renegades." 

In  contrast  with  the  strong  line  of  the  "  National  Review  " 
is  an  apologia  by  Lord  Dunraven  in  the  "Nineteenth 
Century  "  :  "  The  Press,  which  made  so  splendid  a  fight  for 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  will  be  doing  an  ill-turn 
to  the  people,  and  will  be  jeopardising  the  cause  of  liberty, 
if  they  continue  to  inveigh  against  the  conduct  of  those  peers 
who  felt  it  their  duty  to  abstain  from  voting,  or  even  to  vote 
with  the  Government."  Lord  Dunraven's  argument  is  not 
•^ven  ingenuous.  Admitting  the  time  was  passed  for  stopping 
the  bill,  every  peer  had  still  the  opportunity  to  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  its  passing.  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  in 
the  "Fortnightly  Review"  also  justifies  the  peers:  "It 
will  doubtless  for  long  be  a  matter  of  ardent  debate  whether 
the  Lords  were  well  or  ill  advised  in  accepting  the  Bill. 
From  the  national  standpoint  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  much 
question  that  they  did  right.  They  extricated  the  Sovereign 
from  the  repulsive  necessity  of  redeeming  the  pledge  that 
circumstances  had  forced  upon  him  ;  they  warded  off  the 
unendurable  spectacle  of  the  degradation  of  a  venerable 
assembly  ;  they  saved  the  country,  once  thought  to  be  a 
country  with  a  certain  aptitude  for  political  common-sense 
and  compromise,  from  being  turned  into  the  laughing-stock 
of  Europe  ;  and  they  preserved  the  peerage  from  a  blow 
which,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  dispute  or  derogate 
from  the  ingrained  and  unconquerable  flunkeyism  of  our 
people,  must  still,  I  think,  have  sorely  damaged  its  social 
prestige."  "  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  continues  this  month  its 
criticism  of  Mr.  Asquith  as  the  party  man  without  the  states- 
man's view.  In  his  conduct  of  the  Parliament  Bill  into  law  : 
"  Never  did  he  invoke  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
He  sternly  omitted  England  from  his  purview."  Had  there 
been  enthusiasm  or  even  a  decent  motive  in  the  Radical  camp 
their  enterprise  might  have  passed  ;  but  in  "  this  revolution 
of  Mr.  Asquith' s  there  is  no  passion,  and  no  impulse  save 
the  impulse  of  self-interest.  The  country,  indifferent  to  the 
passage  of  the  Bill,  knows  not  whither  it  will  carry  us.  The 
ostensible  motive  of  the  Bill  is  that  Home  Rule  may  be  given 
to  Ireland,  which  has  ceased  to  want  it." 

The  Radical  view  is  put  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby  in  the 
"  Contemporary " .  He  sees  in  the  Halsbury  movement 
nothing  but  "  impatience  and  annoyance  with  Mr.  Balfour's 
weak  and  vacillating  leadership  ".  As  to  the  Parliament 
Bill  he  finds  it  quite  a  moderate  measure  of  reform  :  it  "  does 
not  even  place  a  Liberal  Government  on  an  equal  footing 
with  a  Unionist  Government.'  A  purely  partisan  view. 
The  "  English  Review"  quarrels  with  the  Halsbury  move- 
ment for  coming  too  late,  and  it  makes  some  admissions. 
"  Now.  had  Lord  Halsbury  and  his  valiants  gone  out  to  fight 
a  year  ago,  had  they  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  kicked  up  an 
Austrian  Reichsrath  rumpus  at  Westminster,  not  once,  but 
on  some  dozen  occasions,  had  they  sought  to  browbeat  the 
Throne  and  terrify  the  constituencies  into  submission,  say, 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Referendum  speech,  why, 
at  any  rate,  they  would  have  obtained  a  hearing.  That 
would  have  been  cricket,  a  true  fight,  in  which  they  would 
have  gone  down,  as  many  of  their  ancestors  went  down  on 
many  a  stricken  field,  with  honour  and  glory." 

There  is  this  month  in  the  "Fortnightly"  an  anonymous 
article,  under  the  title  "  Democracy  Arrives  ",  more  interest- 
ing) than  much  which  is  more  strictly  politioal.  The 
writer  traces  here  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes.  Their  day, 
the  writer  thinks,  is  now  well  past.  The  Radical  laissez-faire 
individualism  which  permitted  them  to  grow  is  now  dis- 
credited. Recent  labour  troubles  have  shown  that  the  idea 
of  the  State  is  now  definitely  formed. 

This  article  leads  us  to  the  railway  strike.  The 
"  National  Review  "  glances  severely  at  the  mishandling  by 
the  Government  of  the  position  :  "  Mr.  Asquith  charac- 
teristically met  he  aggrieved  Trade  Unioniss  by  offering 
'  a  Royal  Commission  '  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  these 
Boards.  Visions  of  an  eternal  investigation  under  the 
auspices  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  or  Lord  St.  Aldwyn, 
with  its  accompanying  pyramid  of  Blue-books  and  its  litter 
of  repts,  crossed  the  mind  of  the  discontented  signalman  and 
the  aggrieved  shunter,  and  afforded  the  mischievous  brethren 
of  '  Unity  House  '  the  pretext  they  had  been  itching  for  of 
proclaiming  a  general  railway  strike,  although  they  only  re- 
presented about  one-fourth  of  the  railway  men."  As  to  the 
true  causes  of  the  strike  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  1 
low  fixed  wages  with  a  rising  food-bill  has  been  the  chief.  I 


"  Long  hours,  low  pay,  strict  discipline  ",  to  quote  Mr.  Ellis 
Barker  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ",  are  the  immediate 
grievances.  The  promises  and  disturbing  enterprises  of  the 
Radical  Government  have  added  to  the  unrest.  Of  the 
political  meaning  of  the  labour  movement  Mr-.  Harold  Cox 
writes  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  from  the  democratic 
point  of  view.  The  clanger  ahead  is  a  danger  to  liberty : 
"Unfortunately  this  disregard  for  the  liberty  of  others  is 
not  confined  to  political  issues.  Exactly  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  is  displayed  by  weekly  wage-earners  when  they  go  on 
strike,  and  by  the  mob  of  hooligans  that  gives  vocal  and 
physical  support  to  the  strikers.  If  any  workman  in  tho 
exercise  of  his  undoubted  right  decides  that  he  prefers  to 
work  on  the  terms  offered  rather  than  join  the  strike,  he  is 
denounced  as  a  blackleg  and  a  traitor."  Mr.  Cox  realises 
that  the  tyranny  of  a  democratic  Government  is  the  worst: 
"  There  is  no  natural  limitation  to  it.  A  tyrant  is  afraid 
of  his  neck,  an  aristocracy  of  its  privileges  ;  a  democracy 
has  nothing  to  fear.  The  people  cannot  revolt  against  their 
own  decrees  ;  the  majority,  if  it  be  a  real  majority,  is  omni- 
potent. That  is  why  democratic  infringements  of  liberty 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  any  other  form  of  tyranny." 

The  conversations  between  Germany  and  Morocco  are,  in 
the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ",  the  excuse  for  a  review  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Kirkup  of  German  policy  from  the  birth  of  Prussia. 
This  article  is  written  with  an  intimate  understanding  of 
Germany  and  her  needs,  and  is  a  warning  against  a  too  easy 
assumption  that  Germany  is  the  born  military  bully  of 
Europe.  Germany,  it  is  true,  is  a  military  State,  and  to 
"many  minds  a  military  State  suggests  a  predatory  State. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  intolerable  with  regard  to  Prussia. 
Industry  has  been  the  note  of  the  Prussian  State  throughout 
its  history,  industry  ceaseless,  thrifty,  well-directed  and 
victorious  under  adverse  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
AVar  was.  generally  speaking,  a  most  unwelcome  incident  to 
her  rulers.  Military  training  was  an  imperative  necessity. 
The  true  and  constant  vocation  of  the  State  was  rational 
industry,  in  which  Government  and  people  combined  to  con- 
vert a  waste  and  barren  land  into  a  well-ordered  and  well- 
equipped  country".  Later  on  Mr.  Kirkup  urges  that  it  is 
our  first  duty  "  to  clear  our  minds  of  the  absurd  and  per- 
nicious idea  that  the  wars  of  1864-71  were  wars  of  vulgar 
aggression.  They  were  waged  to  secure  unity  and  independ- 
ence and  all  the  thousand  blessings  implied  in  unity  and  inde- 
pendence for  a  great  people  that  had  for  centudies  endured  the 
worst  evils  of  disunion  and  of  foreign  interference  and 
domination  '  .  Germany,  he  points  out,  came  too  late  for 
the  spoils  of  the  world  ;  and  she  has  always  been  thwarted  in 
expansion.  Therefore  "  we  need  not  wonder  at  her  persist- 
ency about  Morocco,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  field 
for  colonial  enterprise  that  is  still  to  be  appropriated.  In 
these  matters  I  think  it  was  our  duty  and  our  interest,  rightly 
understood,  to  be  friendly,  sympathetic  and  even  generous 
towards  Germany,  and  we  have  not  so  been.  It  does  appear 
that  our  rulers  have  not  really  understood  the  past  history  or 
present  position  of  Germany.  Whether  it  has  been  pre- 
judice, ignorance,  or  merely  a  desire  always  to  have  the  best 
of  a  bargain,  or  a  confused  mixture  of  all  three,  one  cannot 
easily  determine.  But  the  result  has  come  home  to  us  in 
swollen  armaments,  in  strained  relations,  and  in  the  insane 
talk  of  war  ". 

In  the  "Contemporary  Review"  Dr.  Dillon  deals  more 
specifically  with  the  situation.  He  claims  to  see  through  the 
diplomatic  pretences  of  Germany  to  the  real  issue  beneath. 
He  follows  Maximilian  Harden,  the  honest  German,  Bis- 
marck's friend  and  confidant:  "Maximilian  Harden,  in 
plain,  straightforward  articles,  puts  the  real  data  of  the  case 
before  his  countrymen  and  the  world  with  a  degree  of  frank- 
ness, one  might  call  it  recklessness,  worthy  of  his  master. 
Sweeping  away  the  cobwebs  of  cant,  he  avows  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  might-conflict  which  Germany  is  precipitating,  he 
holds  that  the  truth  should  be  fearlessly  proclaimed,  and 
feels  sure  that  the  German  nation  will  back  the  Government 
in  this.  And  Maximilian  Harden  is  not  wrong.  He  admits 
that  when  the  question  of  right  is  mooted,  Germany's  case 
against  France  is  hopeless." 

The  writer  on  "  Agadir "  in  the  "National  Review" 
thinks  that  but  for  Britain's  decided  attitude  Germany's 
profits  would  have  been  even  greater.  The  Germans  cal- 
culated on  British  indifference  and  absorption  in  the  constitu- 
tional struggle:  "  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter,  who  knows 
no  more  about  England  than  about  the  moon,  took  his  master's 
word  for  it  that  England  had  been  squared  or  lulled  into 
indifference,  and  now  he  finds  that  the  proposed  Franco- 
German  bargain  will  have  to  be  approved  by  England.  All 
this  is  very  mortifying,  no  doubt,  but  still  Germany  gains 
and  stands  to  gain  more  than  she  has  any  right  to  claim." 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  310. 
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THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER 

I. — Introductory  :  Early  Experiments  in  Plantation  and 
Tapping. 

II. — Trees  That  Count— Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  A  Tanta- 
lising Puzzle  — Hevea  Rivals  —  Diseases — Machinery  — 
Inconsistencies— Remarkable  Growths— Hints  to  Planters. 

[    III. — Hevea  Brasiliensis:  Tapping  Systems — Important  Dis- 
coveries. 

IV. — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  Preparing  a  Clearing— Close  and 
Wide  Planting — The  Effect  of  Wind — Holing  and  Weeding 
— Manuring. 

V. — Trees  That  Count— Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Flourishing 
in  Alien  Lands— The  Manihot  at  Home— A  Tree  for  the 
Enterprising  Planter — Treating  the  Seed — Sowing — The 
Young  Tree — No  Interplanting — How  and  When  to  Tap. 

VI.— Manihot  Glaziovii:  Tapping  Freaks  —  Propagation  in 
India,  East  Africa  and  Elsewhere — Experiments — The 
West  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  Ceylon — Peculiar  Habits  of 
the  Manihot — Propagation  and  Rate  of  Growth — Value  to 
the  Manufacturer. 

VII. — Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Sovereignty  of  Plantation  Rubber — 
Planting  and  Environment — Tapping  Methods. 

VIII.— Trees  That  Count— The  Ficus  :  The  Rubber  Tree  of 
the  East  —  Age  for  Tapping  —  Value  of  the  Latex  —  An 
Epiphyte  —  The  Seed-Growth  —  In  Plantations — Uncer- 
tainty of  Yield— Habits  in  Various  Lands. 

IX. — Trees  That  Count  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X. — Trees  That  Count — Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species — A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI. — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots:  (a)  M. 
Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensis ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII. — Interplanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 
Tapioca — Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier,  Coffee,  Fepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII.  — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :    Guayule — 

Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo — Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis — Mangabeira. 

XIV.  — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands  :  Cost  of  Laying 

out  Estates— (i)  Hevea  Brasiliensis — (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii. 

XV. — Future  Prospects  :  Demand  for  Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production— Planting  Must  Continue. 

XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  wilt 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says: — "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any- 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  IV. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing  '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  som« 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says: — "Every  Rubber  investor 
should  possess  a  copy." 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says: — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  . 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "  An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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This  Week's  Issue  Contains: — 

SOME  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS 
ON  SULPHUR. 

By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

THE    PRESERVATION   AND  PRE- 
PARATION OF  RAW  RUBBER. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  &  GENETICS. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST: 

Dividend  Possibilities  of  Ratanui. 

REPORTS,  DIVIDENDS,  RETURNS, 
&c. 


When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst. 

"  X.Y.Z."  has  so  far  contributed  estimates  for  the 
following  : — Merlimau,  Bukit  Sembawang,  Port 
Dickson-Lukut  ;  Perak,  Allagar,  Ledbury  ;  London 
Asiatic,  Singapore  Para  ;  Linggi,  Vallambrosa  ; 
Malacca  ;  The  Jugra  ;  Highlands  and  Lowlands, 
and  Selaba  ;  Anglo-Java  ;  Chersonese  ;  Cicely  ; 
Damansara  ;  Eow  Seng  ;  Seaport  (Selangor) ; 
Mount  Austin  ;  Grand  Central  (Ceylon)  ;  Kuala 
Pahi  ;  Ratanui. 

"  X.Y.Z.'s "  estimates  have  subjected  rubber  possi- 
bilities to  the  most  drastic  test,  and  have  commanded 
interest  throughout  the  world.  Back  numbers  of  The 
Rubber  World  containing  these  estimates  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  We  offer  for  the  present  to  send  the 
series  of  sixteen,  which  have  so  far  appeared,  for  is.  yd., 
carriage  paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  is.  9d.  abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


BRAZIL  GREAT  SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY  CO.,  LTD. 


Tin:  Twenty-eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Brazil 
(Ireat  Southern  Railway  Company,  Limited,  was  hold  last  Mon- 
day, at  Winchester  House,   K.C..    Mr.    Henry    RairiCOck  (the 
chiiirniun)  presiding.    The  Chairman  said  that  the  original  issue 
of  £250,000  of  first  mortgage  debentures  was  now  reduced  to 
£98,700.    There  had  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  capital 
expenditure,  except  the  outlay  for  new  rolling  stock,  extension 
of  station  buildings,  and  siding.-,  amounting  to  £11,725.  Which 
became  necessary  in  order  that  they  might  more  readily  transport 
and  handle  at  the  stations  the  increased  volume  of  traffic.  The 
traffic  receipts  for  the  year  show  the  substantial    increase  of 
£11,945,  or  70  per  cent.,  and  embody  an  improvement  under 
Bach  heading,  but  more  particularly  that  of  merchandise,  the 
increase  of  which  represents  £4.112  for  general  traffic  alone,  and, 
in  addition,  a  quantity  of  construction  material  which  represents 
the  sum  of  £6.243.    The  handling  of  a  larger  volume  of  traffic 
naturally  required  the  running  of  additional   trains,  and  the 
number 'of  goods  trains  had  to  be  increased  by  368.    The  total 
mileage  run  was  also  increased  from  57,558  to  87.377.  or  nearly 
52  per  cent.    On  the  other  'hand,  the    increased  expenditure 
amounted  to  £4.667.  or  only  27  per  cent.    The  general  revenue 
account  of  the  railway,  calculated  at  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change, shows  a  profit  of  £7.294.  against  a  loss  of  £719  for  the 
previous  year.    The  railway  had  thus  'been  worked  at  a  sub- 
stantial profit — namely.  77  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
net  revenue  .account,  after  charging  all  interest  and  other  out- 
goings, amounts  to  £5. £92,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  £3.465 
the  previous  year.    Ihe  balance  of  the  net  revenue  account  is 
thus  increased  to  £32.840,  and.  after  transferring  to  revenue 
reserve  account  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  additional  rolling 
stock,  which  constitutes  a  valuable  asset,  and    certain  other 
charges  shown  in  the  balance-sheet,  the  balance  remaining  is 
£25,575.      Their  anticipations  as  to    receipts    from    the  new 
Saladeiro  at  Ibicuhy  have  been  realised.    With  regard  to  the 
construction  works  on  the  San  Borja  extension,  unfortunately 
anticipations  in  respect  to  the"  period  at  which  they  would  be 
completed  have  not  been  fulfilled.    Last  year  was  one  of  drought, 
and  a  plague  of  locusts  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the 
district,  in  addition  to  which  the  demand  for  laibour  far  exceeded 
the  supply,  consequently  the  contractors  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  number  of  men  needful  to  complete 
the  works  within  the  expected  time.    Good  progress  was.  how- 
ever, made,  and  the  Government  have  extended  the  period  until 
April  30  next  year,  by  which  time  the  railway  will  be  running 
between  Itaqui  and  .San  Borja.    The  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  the  International 
Bridge  over  the  River  Quarahim  have  'been  entirely  removed. 
The  extension  of  the  Midland  of  Uruguay  Railway  to  the  port 
of  Fray  Bentos  is  completed,  and  was  inaugurated  for  traffic 
in  July  last.     The  ocean  mole  at  Fray  Bentos  will  provide 
accommodation  for  the  largest  ocean  steamer  trading   to  and 
from  the  River  Plate.    Provision  is  made  for  trains  to  run 
alongside  the  ships  lying  at  anchor  at  the  mole,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  one  of  the  large  Ocean  Line  of  steamers  will  very 
shortly  establish  a  regular  service  there.    The  1893  bonds  of  the 
Company,  which,  under  the  conditions  of  their  issue,  mature  in 
November  next.    The  directors  have  had  this  matter  under  their 
consideration,  and  an   announcement  will    shortly    be  made. 
'Should  these  bonds  be  renewed  it  will  only  be  for  a  short  period. 
In  about  seven  years  the  whole  of  the  £250.000  first  mortgage 
debentures  will  have  been  redeemed  and  the  1893  bonds  become 
a  first  charge  on  the  railway;  so  that  any  future  renewals  after 
that  time  will  only  .be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  six  per  cent.     Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  long 
drought  on  cattle  and  the  damage  to  agriculture  by  the  plague 
of  locusts,  the  receipts  -for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
show  a  decrease.    The  traffic  has  since  materially  improved,  and. 
notwithstanding  the  indifferent  conditions    existing,  the  total 
receipts  for  the  first  six  months  to  June,  1911  ,show  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  £756.    But  last  year  the  carriage  of  construction 
material  for  the  six  months  in  question  amounted  to  £2.547,  as 
against  £1.026  for  this  year;  consequently,  the  increase  of  traffic 
on  the  ordinary  revenue  account  for  the  period  in  question  was 
nearly  £2,300. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Tamplin  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  unanimously,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
and  directors. 


RUBBER  VENTURES,  LTD. 


Thk  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  of  Rubber 
Ventures,  Limited,  was  held  last  Monday,  at  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  Mr. 
G.  L.  Stephenson  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  presided.  The 
Chairman  said  : — As  you  have  all  now  duly  received  a  copy  of  the 
directors'  report  and  accounts.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  report,  and  I  therefore  propose 
that  it  should  be  taken  as  read.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
commeno  upon  the  balance-sheet,  but  I  shall  be  very  glad,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  to  answer  any  questions  which  may  be 
put  to  me  by  shareholders.  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  disappointed 
with  the  results  which  have  now  been  placed  before  you,  and 


I  1  think  you  will  agree  with  ine  that  for  a  small  company  we  have 
done  a  groat  deal  bettor  than  many  more  ambition*  wntuiv.- .  wh'-u 
it  is  remembered  that  there  has  boon  such  a  MVera  depression 
for  the  past  twelve  months.  As  stated  in  the  director*'  report, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  your  director!  t'>  conserve  the  Hindu 
of  the  company  until  such  time  as  the  general  market  conditions 
offer  a  good  opportunity  for  further  issues,  in  which  case  v  u  ■ 
directors  have  several  excellent  propoMitions  that  could  be  imme- 
diately dealt  with.  1  should  like  to  mention  that  olio  or  two 
small  investments  which  have  been  made  will,  I  auto  ip.it,-,  with 
more  active  markets,  result  in  the  Company  making  some  sub- 
stantial profits.  1  am  also  pleased  to  be  ablo  to  inform  you  that 
your  directors  had  the  opportunity  in  the  initial  stages  of  secur- 
ing, on  very  advantageous  terms,  a  considerable  int. -rest  in  a 
company  possessing  freehold  claims  in  the  township  of  Witney, 
in  the  new  Porcupine  Goldfields  of  Ontario,  Canada,  sine:-  when 
two  well-known  mining  engineers  who  visited  the  property  on 
behalf  of  that  company  have  given  a  very  favourable  report,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  investment  will  result  in  material  benefit 
to  this  Company. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  auditors 
in  their  report,  stated  that  an  interim  dividend  amounting  to 
£3.160.  being  in  excess  by  £1,057  of  the  amount  now  shown  as 
piofit,  was  declared  in  the  month  of  May.  1910,  and  duly  paid, 
and  at  that  time  profits  considerably  in  excess  of  this  amount 
of  dividend  had  undoubtedly  been  earned.  At  the  time  referred 
to  the  company  had  the  necessary  funds  in  hand.  At  a  subse- 
quent date,  however,  the  Malindi  Cotton  and  Rubber  Estates, 
Limited,  was  floated,  and  on  that  flotation  a  cerain  amount  of 
money  was  lost.  At  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  the  securities 
were  worth  the  amount  at  which  date  they  were  taken. 

Mr.  Jarvis  said  that  a  profit  and  loss  account  should  have  been 
printed  with  the  balance-sheet,  and  that  the  report  of  the  auditors 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Donaldson  proposed  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  October  3,  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  auditors' 
report  be  sent  to  each  shareholder  in  the  meantime. 

Replying  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  the  establishment 
expenses  amounted  to  approximately  £800  for  sixteen  months, 
and  these  were  now  being  considerably  reduced.  He  then  moved 
that  the  directors'  report  and  audited  accounts  to  June  30,  1911, 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Marshall  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Donaldson's  proposition  was  put  to  the  meeting  as  an 
amendment  and  carried  on  a  show  of  hands,  whn  the  Chairman 
demanded  a  poll.  He  said  that  he  was  the  largest  shareholder 
in  the  company,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  the  company 
would  certainly  not  have  been  in  the  position  that  they  were 
to-day.  He  could  see  no  reason  for  adjourning  the  meeting.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  which  might  'be  put. 
The  present  directors  were  not  responsible  for  what  had  been  done 
by  their  predecessors.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  com- 
pany would  pay  dividends,  and  he  maintained  that  it  was  in  a 
much  better  position  than  the  majority  of  rubber  trust  com- 
panies at  the  present  time.  Since  he  had  been  chairman  they 
had  only  embarked  upon  one  or  two  investments — one  which  was 
secured  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  this  had  given  them 
£3.500  worth  of  shares,  for  which  they  had  been  offered  a  figure 
which  would  yield  a  substantial  profit. 

A  poll  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  and  defeated  by  a  large 
majority.  The  accounts  were  then  adopted,  and  the  directors  and 
auditors  re-elected. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ling  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
which  was  carried. 
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A  64  Page  Pamphlet  Supplementary  to  the  "Saturday  " 
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Macmillan's  Educational  List. 


EASY    PARSING    AND    ANALYSIS     FOR  THE 

LOWER  CLASSES   IN   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,     by  J.  C. 

NESFIELD,  M.A.    Limp  cloth,  ts. 

PRELIMINARY     FRENCH     LESSONS.     By  Otto 

SIEPMANN  and  L.  F.  VERNOLS.    Limp  cloth,  is. 

POUCINET   CONTE   FINLANDAIS.     Par  £douard 

DE  LABOULAYE.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  P.  SHAW  JEFFREY, 
M.A.    Limp  cloth,  is.  [Siepiuanns  Primary  French  Series. 

LES  DAMES  VERTES.    Par  GEORGE  SAND.  Adapted 
and  Edited  by  EUGENE  PELLISSIER.    ss.  6d. 
Word  and  Phrase  Book  to  same,  6d.   Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Siepmann  s  Advanced  French  Scries. 


BATAILLE  DE  DAMES:  ou  Un  Duel  en  Amour 

Comedie  en  Trois  Actes  et  en  Prose.  Par  E.  SCRIBE  et 
E.  LEGOUVK.    Limp  cloth,  is. 

[Siepmann's  French  Series  for  Ratid  Readinr. 

GENERAL  PHYSICS   FOR  STUDENTS.   A  Text 

book  on  the  Fundamental  Properties  of  Matter.  Bv 

EDWIN  EDSER,  A.R.C.Sc.    Illustrated.  7s.6d. 

THE  CHANGEFUL  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 

the  Record  of  the  Rocks.  By  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE, 
M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.    Fully  Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

[Readable  Books  in  Natural  Knowledge. 

PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  for  use  in  Colleges 

and  Schools.  By  WILLIAM  P.  MILNE,  M.A.  D.Sc.     [Sept.  19. 


Cambridge  Local  Examinations  (July  and  Dec.)  1912 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  Class-Book  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 

Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.    6d.  and  is.  6d.     [Preliminary  and  Junior. 

An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By 

Rev.  F.  Procter  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.    2s.  6d. 
The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mattnew.    Tne  Greek  Text,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  Rev.  Canon  Sloman,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Authorised  Version.    With  Notes.  By 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    2s.  6d. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

 The  Greek  Text.    With  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Pace,  M.A.    3s.  6d. 

[/ unior  and  Senior. 

Bible  Lessons  for  Schools.    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    By  Miss 
E.  M.  Knox.    3s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

ENGLISH. 

Lamb— Tales  from  Shakespeare.   By  C.  D.  Punchard,  B.A.  First 

Series.  Contents  —The  Tempest,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Merchant  01  Venice, 
King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet,  Othello,    is.  6d. 

[Preliminary. 

Shakespeare— Henry  V.    By  K.  Deighton.    With  an  Appendix,    is.  od. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

 Henry  V.    Edited  by  R.  H.  Bowles,    is.net.      [Junior  and  Senior. 

 Henry  V.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,    is.    [Junior  and  Senior. 

 King  Lear.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.   By  K.  Deighton.  With 

an  Appendix,    is.  ad.  [Senior. 

■  King  Lear.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,    is.  [Senior. 

 King  Lear.    (Text  only.)   6d.  [Senior. 

Scott— The  Lady  of  the  Lake.    By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.   2s.  6J.  ; 

sewed,  2s.  [Preliminary  and  Junior. 

 The  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Edited  by  E.  A.  Packard,    is  net. 

[Preliminary  and  Junior. 

 The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Edited  by  F.  T.  Palgrave.    is.  [Preliminary  and  Junior. 

•  Woodstock.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d.  [Junior. 

Tennyson— Select  Poems.    With   Introduction  and  Notes.    By  H.  B. 

George,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Hadow,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  [Junior. 
Milton— Samson  Agonistes.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  H.  M. 

Percival,  M.A.    2s.  [Senior. 


net. 

*  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 


ENGLISH — continued. 

Gray  -Poems.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  Bradshaw,  LL.D. 
_  'J.  od.  [Senior. 
Southey— Life  Of  Nelson.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Michael 
Macmillan,  D.Litt.  3s.  [Senior. 
English  Literature.   By  Stopford  Brooke,  is. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar.-De  Bello  Gallico.   Book  I.  -With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [Junior. 

Virgil—  Aeneid.    Book  VII.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  A. 
Calvert,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Tacitus— Agrieola.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb, 
M.A.    2S.  [Senior. 

Cicero-Da  Amieitia.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  Litt.D.    is.  6d.  [Senior. 

Horace— Odes.    Book  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  T.  E.  Page, 
M.A.    is.  6d.  [Senior. 

 Odes.    Book  III.    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.   2s.  [Senior. 

Xenophon— Anabasis.    Book  V.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev. 
G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [Junior. 

Euripides -Alcestis     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bay- 
field, M.A.    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

  AlcestlS.    Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.    3s.  6d. 

[/ unior  and  Senior. 

Demosthenes— Philippic  I.  and  Olynthiacs  I.— III.  Edited  by  Sir  J.  E. 

Sandys,  Litt.D.  5s.  [Senior. 
Plato— Euthyphro  and  Menexenus.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

C.  E.  Graves,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [Senior 

  CritO  and  Phaedo.    (Chs.  57  to  end).    Edited  hy  Prof.  C.  H. 

Keene,  M.A.    2S.  6d.  [Senior. 

■         Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo.  Translated  by  F.  J. 

Church,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  net.  [Senior. 
Homer— Iliad.    By  W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 

Books  XIII.  to  XXIV.  6s.  [Senior. 
  Iliad.     Books   I.,   IX.,   XI..    XVI.-XXIV.     The   Story  of 

Achilles.    By  the  late  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D. 

5S.  [Senior. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.   By  S.  O.  Andrew,  M.A.  3s.  6d.   Key,  5s. 


Oxford  Local  Examinations  (March  and  July),  1912 


RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDCE  {see  Cambridge  Local  Exams.). 
ENGLISH. 

Lamb— Tales  from  Shakespeare  (containing  the  Tempest,  As  you  like  it, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night,  Hamlet, 
and  Othello).  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  C.  D.  Punchard,  B.A. 
is.  6d.  [Preliminary. 

Macaulay  — Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (containing  Horatius  and  Lake 
Regillus).    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.    is.  od. 

[Preliminary. 

  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (containing  Horatius  and  Lake  Regillus. 

Edited  by  F.  T.  Baker,  is.  net.  [Preliminary. 
ScOtt— The  "Talisman.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d.  Abridged 

Edition  for  Schools,    is.  6d. — Abridged.    Edited  by  F.  Johnson,    is.  6J. 

— Edited  by  F.  Treudley.  is.net.  [Preliminary. 
Tennyson— Select   Poems.    With   Introduction  and   Notes.    By  H.  B. 

George,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Hadow,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  [Preliminary. 
Shakespeare— Tne    Tempest.     With    Introduction   and    Notes.  By 

K.  Deighton.    is.  od.  [J unior  and  Senior. 

  The  Tempest.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,  is. 

[/ unior  and  Senior. 

'   The  Tempest.    (Text  only.)    6d.  [J unior  and  Senior. 

Henry  V.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton.  With 
is.  od.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes,  is.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
Edited  by  R.  ti.  Bowles,  is.  net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
With  Introauction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  With 
is.  gd.  [/ unior  and  Senior. 

Macbeth.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes,  is.net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
—  Macbeth.    Edited  by  C.  \V.  French,    is.  net.     [Junior  and  Senior. 

•   Macbeth.    (Text  only. )    6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

  Hamlet.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton.    2s.  6d. 

[Senior. 

•  Hamlet.    Edited  by  L.  A.  Sherman,    is.  net.  [Senior. 

•  Hamlet.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,    is.  [Senior. 

—  —  Coriolanus.    With   Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton. 

2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

•  Coriolanus.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,    is.  [Senior. 

Twelfth  Night.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deighton. 

is.  od.  [Senior. 
— —  Twelfth  Night.    Edited  by  E.  P.  Morton,    is.  net.  [Senior. 

 Twelfth  Night.    Eversley  Edition.    With  Notes,    is.  [Senior. 

Scott—  Quenlin  Durward.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

  Quentin  Durward.    Abridged,    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

 Quentin  Durward.  Edited  by  A.  L.  Eno.   is.  net. 

[Junior  an  i  Senior. 

«  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.   With  Introduct  ion  and  Notes.    By  H.  B. 

CoTTERiI.L,  M.A.    2S.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

— ; —  Marmion  and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.    Edited  by  F.  T.  Pal- 


an  Appendix. 

—  Henry  V. 

—  Henry  V. 

—  Macbeth. 

an  Appendix. 


grave,  is. 

—  Marmion.    Edited  G.  B.  Aiton.    is.  net. 

  Marmion.    With   introduction  and  Notes. 

D.Litt.    3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 


[Junior  and  Senior. 
[J  unior  and  Senior. 
By  M.  Macmillan, 
[Junior  and  Senior. 
Complete  List  post 
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Scott— Old  Mortality.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d. 

,        [Junior  and  Senior. 

 The  Legend  of  Montrose.    2s.  net.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Tennyson— Select  Poems.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  B. 
George,  M.  A.,  and  W.  H.  Hadow,  M.A.    zs.  6d.      [Junior  and  Senior. 

Byron— Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  Cantos  I.  and  II.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.    By  E.  E.  Morris,  M.A.    is.  gd.  I J unior. 

  Childe  Harold.    Edited  by  A.  J.  George,    is.net.  [Junior. 

Thackeray— Esmond.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

  Esmond.    Edited  by  G.  B.  Hennkman.    is.  net.  [Senior. 

Spenser— Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
H.  M.  Percival,  M.A.    3s.  [Senior. 

  Faerie  Queene.    Book  I.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Wauchope.    is.  net. 

[Senior. 

Bacon— Essays.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  G.  Selby,  CLE., 
M.A.    3s.  [Senior. 

  Essays.    Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke,    is.  net.  [Senior. 

Johnson— Life  Of  Milton.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton. 
is.  od.  [Senior. 

  Lives  Of  the   Poets  (including  Milton).    Edited  by  M.  Arnold. 

4s.  6d.  [Senior. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Ovid— Easy  Selections  from  Ovid  in  Elegiac  Verse.  With  Notes, 

Vocabulary,  and  Exercises.  By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.  is.6d.  [Preliminary. 
Caesar— Gallic   War.     Book  IV.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

C.  Bryans,  M.A.  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
  Gallic  War.    Books  II.  and  III.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 

Cicero— First  Catiline  Oration.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.    is.  6d.  [Senior. 

  Catiline  Orations.  Edited  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  2s.6d.  [Senior. 

Virgil  —Aeneid.    Book  I.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  Rev.  A.  S. 

Walpole,  M.A.  is.  od.  [Senior. 
  Aeneid.     Books   I.  and   II.      With   Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.  each.  [Senior. 
Xenophon— Anabasis.      Book  III.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 

Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  is.  6d.  [J  unior  and  Senior. 
  Anabasis.    Book  IV.    With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises.  By 

Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
  Anabasis.    Books  I-IV.    Edited  by  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin  and 

Professor  j.  W.  White.  3s.  6d.  [Senior. 
Euripides— Hecuba.  With  Notes  aid  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A., 

and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
PlatO— Apology.  Edited  by  H.  Williamson,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  [Senior. 
•   Euthyphro,  Apology,  &C.    Translated  by  F.  J.  Church,  M.A. 

2s.  6d.  net.  [Senior. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Not  much  more  is  definitely  known  this  week  of  the 
progress  of  the  conversations  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. At  the  beginning  of  the  week  we  were  waiting 
for  the  German  answer  or  counter-proposals  to  reach 
Paris;  and,  though  this  answer  has  now  itself  been 
answered,  we  are  still  uncertain  of  what  Germany  has 
actually  proposed.  Did  Germany  demand  a  privileged 
position  in  Morocco  with  partial  control  of  the  State 
services? — or  does  Germany  limit  her  demands  to  an 
equality  of  opportunity  with  the  other  Powers?  If 
Germany  still  demands  special  privileges  in  Morocco, 
negotiations  are  no  nearer  the  end  than  they  were  a 
week  ago. 

France  is  willing-  to  buy  Germany  out  of  Morocco 
with  concessions  of  territory  hereafter  to  be  deter- 
mined. But  France  will  not  pay  this  price  for  nothing. 
Conjectures  as  to  what  Germany  has  really  claimed  have 
been  wonderfully  varied.  Almost  contemporary  with 
the  despatch  of  the  German  counter-proposals  to  Paris 
a  "  semi-official  "  German  newspaper  declared  that 
Germany  asked  for  simple  commercial  equality  with 
the  other  Powers.  Other  "  semi-otheial  "  communica- 
tions have  put  Germany's  demands  at  thirty  per  cent. 
Of  the  State  services  in  Morocco.  French  newspapers 
certainly  believe  this  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  Whatever 
Germany  has  asked  France  has  answered  it  with  notice- 
able quickness.  It  would  seem  as  if  France  had  been 
compelled  to  a  very  direct  and  simple  answer  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  German  Socialist  party  is  in  a  fighting  mood. 
Its  numbers  have  grown  remarkably  in  the  last  year, 
and  it  looks  forward,  to  great  victories  at  the  coming 
election.  But  the  Jena  meeting  put  most  domestic 
points  aside  and  dealt  with  the  international  situation. 


It  protested,  in  the  usual  fashion,  against  the  Govern- 
ment's supposed  intention  of  going  to  war  about 
Morocco,  but  it  held  that  the  Government  was  right  to 
interfere.  Its  approval  was  extended  to  the  harsh 
method  of  interference  adopted.  Herr  Bebel  insisted 
on  the  supreme  value  of  force  in  the  modern  world  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  Fmperor  himself. 

One  hoped  of  Russia  that  assassination  was  gradually 
dropping  out  of  her  politics.  Since  the  brief  terrible 
period  1905-6  there  has  been  nothing  comparable  to 
the  attempt  on  M.  Stolypin  in  the  second  of  those  years. 
Of  that  crime  there  were  thirty  victims  ;  but  M.  Stolypin 
escaped,  and  for  five  years  he  has  endeavoured  to  work 
the  patch-work  constitution  he  inherited  from  the  re- 
volution. All  through  he  has  shown  himself  the  firm, 
capable  man,  as  brave  as  a  lion  in  a  position  to  try 
the  nerves  and  ingenuity  of  the  strongest. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  Unionists — assuming 
there  really  are  such  L'nionists — who  have  taken 
seriously  the  Eighty  Club  request  for  information  about 
Ulster's  feelings  about  Home  Rule?  One  would  like 
to  examine  their  bumps.  We  agree  with  Sir  Edward 
Carson  that  such  innocence  is  very  amusing.  The 
Eighty  Club  is  made  up  of  absolutely  stereotyped, 
correct  caucus-controlled  politicians,  who,  like  other 
members  of  other  similar  bodies,  are  not  expected — and 
do  not  expect — to  think  for  themselves.  The  politics  of 
Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones  of  the  Eighty  Club  are 
absolutely  identical ;  there  is  no  more  difference  in  their 
sets  of  views  or  prejudices  than  in  the  patterns  of,  say, 
three  penny  stamps  bought  over  the  Post  Office  counter. 

On  Home  Rule,  as  on  the  Parliament  Bill,  or  on  any 
other  leading  item  on  the  Liberal  programme,  their 
minds  are  made  up  for  them  by  the  party  machines.  • 
They  are  stamped  with  one  die.  Does  any  Unionist 
really  suppose  that  any  section  of  the  Eighty  Club  has 
an  open  or  persuadable  mind  on  Home  Rule?  No;  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  defeat  Home  Rule  by  convincing 
the  Eighty  Club  of  the  justice  of  Unionism  and  of  the 
case  of  Ulster.  Sir  Edward  Carson  declares  his  belief 
that  the  Irish  loyalists  will  by  fighting  to  the  last  come 
out  triumphant — there  is  the  only  true  way  of  saving 
Ulster  at  any  rate  from  Home  Rule.      Liberals  who 
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believe  that  Ulster  is  going  to  disarm  before  the  fight — 
as  the  House  of  Lords  did — are  making  a  terrible  mis- 
take.    Belfast  does  not  sport  the  Roseberv  colours. 

The  Radical  plan  in  the  matter  of  Payment  of 
Members  is  the  good  old  plan — to  take  the  cash  and 
let  the  credit  go.  No  wonder  then  that  there  is  an 
outcry  among  Radicals  and  in  their  newspapers  against 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee  M.P.,  Mr.  Bird  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Fell 
M.P.  These  Unionist  politicians  propose  another  plan 
and  announce  that  they  mean  to  adopt  it — to  take  the 
credit,  if  any,  and  let  the  cash  go.  They  plainly  declare 
that  they  will  return  the  money  to  the  taxpayers  from 
whom  it  has  been  by  Act  of  Parliament  filched.  Where- 
upon the  Liberals  raise  a  loud  cry  that  this  is  corruption 
and  that  this  is  advertising  themselves  with  their  con- 
stituents and  making  a  parade  of  virtue  and  so  on. 

One  can  quite  understand  that  the  attitude  of 
these  politicians  is  disgusting  to  a  large  number  of 
Radical  and  Labour  M.P.s  who  regard  Payment  of 
Members  as  a  nice  little  nest  egg  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Four  hundred  a  year  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at ;  and  if  by  and  by  a  Liberal  Government  can  be 
wheedled  into  granting  its  rank  and  file  and  its  sutlers 
second-class  travelling  expenses  and  free  postage,  Par- 
liament will  really  become  quite  one  of  the  recognised 
Liberal  professions.  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  ^400 
a  year  if  it  is  all  to  be  flung  away  or  flung  back  on 
the  taxpayers  from  whom  it  has  been  hardly  won?  And, 
obviously,  if  people  like  Mr.  Fell  and  Mr.  Bird  go  about 
announcing  this  as  their  plan,  members  who,  instead, 
prefer  to  keep  the  cash  and  spend  it  cn  their  own 
necessities  and  pleasures,  will  become  rather  marked  and 
unpopular.  One  can  fully  understand  this  Radical  point 
of  view,  and,  humanly,  one  may  sympathise  with  the 
sufferers.  But  it  is  not  polite,  it  is  not  even  just,  to 
accuse  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fell  of  corruption  and  of  self- 
advertisement  and  parade  of  virtue  because  they  refuse 
to  take  the  money  which  they  never  asked  for  and  do 
not  desire. 

But,  say  the  Liberal  newspapers,  if  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Bird 
and  Mr.  Fell  do  not  want  the  money  all  they  need  do  is 
quietly  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Treasury. 
Here  again  the  Liberal  or  Radical  attitude  is  so  very 
easy  to  understand  !  The  idea  is  to  hush  up  the  Pay- 
ment of  Members  matter,  not  to  make  the  slightest  fuss 
about  it.  If  much  is  said,  the  taxpayers  will  really 
awake.  Radical  voters  will  begin  to  wonder  why 
Radical  M.P.s  take  their  money,  whilst  Unionist  M.P.s 
refuse  to  take  it.  Payment  of  Members  will  grow 
odious  if  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on.  It  may  even  be 
that  hecklers  on  public  platforms  at  election  time  will 
put  offensive  personal  questions  to  their  representatives 
or  candidates  as  to  how  the  ^400  a  year  was  spent. 
And,  generally,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  man 
who  takes  the  money  will  not  be  in  such  a  pleasant 
position,  politically,  as  the  man  who  returns  it.  Small 
wonder  then  that  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fell  are 
disliked  and  sneered  at  by  the  Radicals  and  their  press 
to-day.  Why  could  they  not — in  the  interest  of  Radical 
M.P.s — be  virtuous  in  dead  secret  and  quiet? 

For  our  part  we  are  glad  that  they  have 
made  their  plans  public.  Doing  so,  they  greatly 
inconvenience  the  Radicals  and  they  draw  public 
attention  to  a  scandalous  job.  Payment  of  Members 
has  been  sneaked  through  Parliament.  Neither 
the  Government  nor  their  supporters  dared  to 
put  it  on  the  front  page  of  their  programme.  On  the 
whole,  a  constituent's  idea  of  his  member's  duty  is  that 
his  member  should  pay  him  something — not  by  anv 
means  that  he  should  pay  his  member  something.  Why 
should  not  the  Conservative  party  announce  that  when 
it  comes  into  office  it  will  propose  the  abolition  of  Pay- 
ment of  Members?  The  plan  should  be  distinctly 
popular  with  the  bulk  of  the  electors.  The  number  of 
voters  who  are  keen  for  Payment  of  Members  must  be 
extremely  small.  An  Englishman's  privilege  is  to  vote  ; 
he  will  never  regard  it  as  anything  but  his  pain  to  pay. 


Lord  Lochee  of  Gowrie  was  once  a  familiar  House  of 
Commons  man — Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  M.P.  for 
Dundee.  He  was  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  a  steady 
orthodox  Liberal  who  was  in  several  Liberal  Govern- 
ments. Mr.  Robertson  was  good  in  exposition,  and 
could  master  and  clearly  explain  difficult  departmental 
measures.  We  can  only  recall  one  mistake  he  made 
in  his  House  of  Commons  days — when,  as  ex-Civil 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  rose  one  evening  from  an 
almost  deserted  Liberal  bench  in  an  almost  deserted 
House  and  attacked  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  tremendous 
spirit,  training  on  the  great  man  all  the  heavy  guns  which 
he  had  never  had  a  chance  of  letting  off  as  Civil  Lord. 
That  official,  according  to  Louis  Jennings,  is  paid  a 
thousand  a  year  to  keep  his  mouth  closed  in  the  House 
and  open  in  the  country  ;  Mr.  Robertson  broke  the  rule. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  the  House  filled  up, 
expecting  the  close  of  the  debate,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  came  in.  Mr.  Chamberlain  gathered  from  a 
friend  what  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  doing.  He  rose 
to  end  the  debate,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  and  fixing- 
his  eyeglass,  glanced  at  Mr.  Robertson  in  an  amused 
way  and  then  at  his  son.  Then  in  a  few  words  he 
lightly  congratulated  his  son — who  happened  to  be  Civil 
Lord  at  the  time — on  his  great  prospects.  "  Who 
knows  " — his  congratulation  seemed  to  say — "  you,  my 
son.  may  one  day  as  ex-Civil  Lord  have  a  like  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  and  demolishing  a  great  adver- 
sary !  "  The  House  was  now  full,  the  news  having  got 
out  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  going  to  make  fun  of 
the  adventurous  Mr.  Robertson  ;  and  an  immense  shout 
of  laughter  arose  and  continued  for  some  moments. 
Mr.  Robertson  took  it  very  well,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  leave  Mr.  Chamberlain  alone  afterwards. 

What  is  a  job?  Was  putting  Mr.  Gladstone  into 
Kilmarnock  Burghs  a  job?  We  ventured  last  week  to 
suggest  that  it  was  ;  and  the  question  has  been  very 
seriously  discussed  in  some  of  the  Radical  newspapers. 
We  should  say  that  an  attempt  to  gain  a  political  end — 
in  this  case  a  seat  for  a  Radical  member  of  Parliament — - 
by  means  utterly  irrelevant  to  any  present  question  or 
issue  of  policy  was  a  job.  The  term  "  job  "  for  Kilmar- 
nock was  perfectly  in  order.  Mr.  Gladstone's  ancestry 
and  the  purity  of  his  Scottish  blood  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  political  issues  which  will  ostensibly 
move  the  Kilmarnock  electors  in  ehoosing  their  represen- 
tative. The  Master  of  Elibank's  letter  was  beside  the 
point  if  Radical  professions  go  for  anything  at  all. 
This  attempt  to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  in  for  Kilmarnock 
because  he  was  a  Scot  and  the  grandson  of  a  states- 
man who  might  have  refused  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet 
with  Mr.  George  may  definitely  be  termed  a  job  with- 
out putting  any  very  great  strain  upon  the  English 
language. 

The  wild  men  of  the  Labour  party  are  often  victims 
of  the  idee  fixe.  Those  who  study  it  have  proclaimed 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  melancholy  degrees  of  mania. 
The  idee  of  Mr.  Tillett  has  to  do  with  bloodthirsty 
soldiers  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  strike  being 
toward  to  shoot  down  peaceable  workmen.  Before  Mr. 
Tillett  begins  to  speak  you  know  it  will  be  about  the 
soldiers.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  where  he  got  his 
idee  from.  That  is  part  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hardie's 
idee  is  about  a  Government  which  helped  some  railway 
companies  to  coerce  their  employes  into  submission. 
Mr.  Hardie's  case  seems  incurable.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
gave  him  the  strongest  Parliamentary  dose  ever  ad- 
ministered to  a  public  man.  But  the  idee  persists. 
Both  Mr.  Hardie  and  Mr.  Tillett  are  frequently  silent 
for  several  hours,  and  one  begins  to  glimpse  a  possible 
cure.  Then  suddenly  one  or  other  begins  it  all  over 
again.  The  "  Daily  News  "  is  thoroughly  despondent 
about  Mr.  Hardie. 

Mr.  Churchill's  latest  idea  is  a  volunteer  police  force; 
not  to  put  down  strikes,  of  course  ;  but  to  be  used  in 
strikes.  There  is  no  information  yet  as  to  who  are- 
to  be  eligible.    Will  Trade  Unionists  and  Socialists 
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and  Syndicalists  In-  admitted?  It  they  are,  strikers 
will  have  an  easy  time.  If  not,  then  Comrade  Keir 
Hardic  will  have  something  to  say.  Mr.  Churchill's 
ambiguous  scheme  is  not  so  original  as  it  looks.  It 
has  a  family  likeness  to  the  Citizen  Army  laughed  out 
by  the  brethren  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  Mr. 
Churchill's  amateur  police  force  may  have  been  sug- 
gested bv  its  sister  scrvici — Lord  llaldane's  Terri- 
torials. What  may  really  appeal  to  Mr.  Churchill  is 
that  the  new  police  territorials  would  give  him  an  excuse 
for  not  calling  out  those  dreadful  real  soldiers.  He 
could  always  declare  there  was  a  sufficient  local 
police  force  ;  he  would  save  himself  from  many  a  rub 
on  raw  places. 

Food-rioting-  has  not  altogether  disappeared  in  the 
North  of  France.  There  have  indeed  been  several 
serious  cases  during  the  week  ;  but  the  emissaries  of  the 
General  Confederation  of  Labour  are  returning  to  Paris 
as  autumn  advances,  and  there  is  some  danger  in  Paris. 
Several  of  the  big  stores  are  being  guarded  by  the 
police.  Our  late  strikes  perhaps  diverted  mobs  from 
attacking  innocent  retail  dealers  and  working  farmers 
and  butchers.  Labour  leaders  here  have  not  taken  to 
the  tactics  of  the  Confederation  of  inciting  attacks  on 
provision  shops  ;  yet  retail  prices  here  for  butter  and 
milk  and  vegetables,  which  ought  to  have  been  cheaper 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  have  probably  been 
quite  as  high  as  in  France. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  drought  will  keep  some  things 
dearer  than  they  would  have  been  in  both  countries. 
But  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  France  has  made  a 
point  of  reassuring  people  as  to  cereals  and  meat. 
France  has  one  considerable  advantage  over  ourselves. 
Her  own  cereal  crops  can  supply  the  whole  country 
with  bread,  even  though  the  number  of  acres  under 
cultivation  is  slightly  less  than  it  w  as  last  year  ;  and  the 
stock  of  cattle  shows  no  sign  of  falling  off.  M.  Pains 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  consumer  less  anxious  is 
hardly  so  consolatory  to  the  producer.  He  remarks 
that  as  the  drought  made  fodder  expensive,  the  farmers 
will  send  their  cattle  to  market  instead  of  keeping  them 
at  unusual  expense.  Political  economy  is  always  a 
dismal  science  to  somebody  or  other. 

.The  non-Unionists'  witnesses  at  the  Railway  Com- 
mission were  prepared  to  say  a  good  word  for  the 
principle  of  the  Conciliation  Boards,  though  they  held 
that  the  scheme  had  not  been  satisfactory  either  in  its 
working  or  in  its  results.  They  had  had  little  fault  to 
find  with  the  old  system  of  negotiating  directly  with  the 
companies,  and  some  of  them  advocated  a  partial  return 
to  it.  A  feature  of  their  evidence  was  their  protest 
against  the  Unions,  which  they  accused  of  stirring  up 
trouble  and  of  encouraging  their  members  to  boycott 
non-Unionist  men.  Another  feature  was  the  tone  of 
the  questions  put  to  these  witnesses  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson.  Mr.  Henderson  evidently  feels  that  he  is 
there  as  the  Union's  advocate,  and  his  methods  were 
those  of  a  counsel  rather  than  a  Commissioner.  His 
line  may  be  contrasted  with  that  taken  by  the  com- 
panies' representative,  Sir  T.  R.  Ellis. 

The  companies,  so  far  as  their  case  has  yet  been 
developed,  represent  the  Unions  as  the  villains  of  the 
piece.  They  are  charged  with  perverting  Conciliation 
Boards  from  their  proper  purpose  by  bringing  before 
them  not  actual  dilficulties  connected  with  hours  and 
wages  but  the  extravagant  ideas  embodied  in  the 
"  national  programme  ".  The  character  of  this  pro- 
gramme and  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  views  of  only 
about  a  quarter  of  the  men  eligible  for  Union  member- 
ship are  sufficient  objections  to  recognition.  But  Mr. 
Walker,  of  the  North-WTestern,  took  wider  ground. 
Recognition,  he  argued,  would  be  fatal  to  discipline. 
Two  hands  cannot  w  ield  one  sceptre,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  to  railway  organisation  if  the  Unions  could  cen- 
sure a  man  whom  the  company  praised.  Mr.  Walker 
insisted  that  his  point  of  view  disposed  of  the  suggested 


parallel  between  railways  and  other  trades.  The  col- 
lapse ol  railway  discipline  would  disorganise  not  a 
Single  industry  but  I  lie  whole  community,  and  lor 
this  reason  the  companies  must  be  given  exceptional 
authority. 

Whatever  the  result  of  the  elections  in  Canada,  the 
fight  put  up  by  the  Conservatives  has  been  one  ol  their 
best.  They  have  exposed  the  Government's  motives, 
thev  have  riddled  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of 
Reciprocity,  and  they  have  shown  the  Laurier  policy 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great  betrayal.  Mr. 
Borden  and  his  friends  have  been  strong  equally  on 
the  Canadian  and  the  Imperial  sides.  Reciprocity  will 
serve  the  interests  not  of  Canada,  but  of  the  Americans, 
who  seek  to  replenish  their  stores  of  food  and  raw 
material  on  easier  terms,  whilst  securing  a  larger  and 
freer  market  for  their  own  wares.  Even  the  farmers 
seem  to  realise  that  their  advantage  under  the  agree- 
ment will  be  illusory  ;  the  Canadian  farmer  would  not 
be  a  gainer,  the  manufacturer  would  certainly  be  a 
loser.  On  the  Imperial  side,  we  have  had  statistics  to 
prove  that  Great  Britain  would  suffer  -to  the  precise 
amount  that  the  United  States  benefited.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  assurance  that  Preference  is  safe  is  rank 
hypocrisy. 

In  Scotland  anything  connected  with  a  University 
has  far  more  popular  interest  than  it  would  have  in 
England,  where  the  separation  between  University  and 
ordinary  life  is  more  marked.  There  is  hardly  any 
division  between  the  classes  who  do  and  those  who  do 
not  go  to  the  Universities.  St.  Andrews  University  has 
been  celebrating  this  week  the  five  hundredth  year  of 
its  foundation  ;  and  the  event  may  quite  properly  be 
described  as  a  national  one.  It  has  been  international, 
because  most  of  the  European  Universities  have  been 
represented  at  the  celebrations,  and  imperial  as  the 
Universities  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  have  sent  repre- 
sentatives. Such  a  festival  as  this  is  brilliant  as  a 
spectacle..  The  multi-coloured  gowns  of  the  European 
Professors,  most  of  them  of  mediaeval  cut  and  brilliance, 
are  only  to  be  seen  on  such  an  occasion.  The  graduates 
and  students,  too,  of  St.  Andrews  wear  scarlet  gowns. 
St.  Andrews  is  the  most  mediaeval  of  Scottish  Univer- 
sities ;  and  it  is  a  fitting  scene  for  such  pageantry. 

Scottish  Universities  have  blended  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  development  of  the  University  more  effec- 
tively than  the  old  English  Universities  ;  though  both 
arose  in  the  age  of  classical  and  mediaeval  learning. 
In  respect  of  University  corporate  life  the  Scottish 
Universities  have  not  been  so  successful.  There  are 
no  residential  colleges ;  the  reason  being  that  as  the 
bulk  of  the  students  are  poor  they  have  had  to  continue 
the  open  mediaeval  non-residential  Umiversity  as 
opposed  to  the  collegiate  system.  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  the  Chancellor,  referred  to  the  social  defects 
of  this  non-residential  system  ;  though  much  has  been 
done. of  recent  years  to  remove  it.  The  Scottish  people 
are  determined  on  their  Universities  approaching  as 
near  as  may  be  a  high  ideal,  and  if  poorer  students 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  a  residential  system  on 
account  of  cost,  provision  will  be  made  for  them,  as  has 
already  been  done  by  the  payment  of  fees.  Lord 
Balfour's  remark  that  there  is  no  more  pauperism  in 
students  living  on  new  endowments  than  on  the  old 
strikes  a  very  different  note  from  that  of  a  characteristic 
passage  in  the  brilliant  pictorial  address  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  about  a  spoon-fed  nation. 

Death's  hammer  has  been  busy  among  the  pillars  of 
Anglican  episcopacy,  but  he  seemed  almost  to  have  for- 
gotten the  venerable  poet-patriarch  who  has  so  long 
been  the  pride  of  Irish  Churchmen.  Archbishop  Alex- 
ander, though  he  had  recently  resigned  the  Primacy  of 
All  Ireland,  was  a  remarkable  survival  from  pre-Dis- 
establishment  days,  and  as  Bishop  of  Derry  helped  to 
guide  the  Church  of  Ireland  through  her  troubles.  More 
of  a  Tractarian  than  Magee,  and  always  impressed  by  the 
imaginative  and  historic  aspects  of  great  institutions, 
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he  used  his  influence  to  stop  Irish  Churchmanship  from 
rushing  down  the  steep  places.  That  anything  of  the 
Catholic  system  was  retained  was  due  in  great  measure 
to  him.  Elected  to  the  Primacy  in  1896,  he  became,  one 
may  say,  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Ireland,  in  whom  men 
of  all  faiths  and  parties  gloried. 

As  a  sacred  poet  Archbishop  Alexander's  lustre  was 
eclipsed  in  the  public  eye  by  that  of  his  wife,  the  author 
of  so  many  famous  hymns.  As  an  orator  he  had  the 
full-flavoured  Irish  eloquence  which  occasionally  erred 
through  defect  of  restraint,  as  when  he  complained  in 
S1.  Mary's,  .Oxford,  of  the  scented  blasphemies  of 
Renan,  and  of  the  odour  of  patchouli  being  blended  with 
the  olives  ©f  Gethsemane.  But  sometimes — as  at  the 
great  Albert  Hall  meeting — he  was  magnificent.  Swift, 
in  a  vein  of  savage  satire,  once  denied  that  the  English 
Whig  Government  sent  Bishops  to  Ireland  who  were 
destitute  of  scholarship  and  character.  On  the  contrary, 
men  of  the  utmost  eminence  and  virtue  were  invari- 
ably chosen.  But,  alas  !  in  crossing  Hounslow  Heath 
on  their  way  to  take  up  their  duties  they  were  one  and 
all  met  by  highwaymen,  who  stripped  them  of  their  epi- 
scopal raiment,  and  then  went  over  to  personate  them  ! 
But  that  was  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  illustrated  by  the  names  of 
Ussher,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Bramhall.  In  the  nine- 
teenth it  had  Trench,  Magee,  and  Alexander. 

Wireless  telephony  is  of  the  immediate  future, 
perhaps.  Meantime  we  should  be  satisfied  with  living 
postmen.  Letters  are  posted  in  special  boxes,  taken 
laboriously  out  of  the  way  of  their  destination,  and 
delivered  by  the  Hendon  to  Windsor  aerial  mail-packet 
line  of  aeroplanes.  Who  will  say  now  that  the  ait- 
has  not  been  conquered  ?  Mr.  Charles  Hubert,  perhaps, 
would  say  it,  who  broke  both  his  legs  and  smashed 
the  mail-packet  on  Monday  last.  But  this  accident  to 
Mr.  Hubert  is  not  so  harsh  a  comment  on  our  claim 
of  conquest  as  were  all  the  accidents  which  might  have 
happened  to  Mr.  Gustav  Hamel  on  Saturday.  Mr. 
Hubert's  accident  was  due,  apparently,  to  defects  in  his 
aeroplane.  The  accidents  which  might  have  happened 
to  Mr.  Hamel  were  due  to  the  wind.  There  was  a  stiff 
breeze  ;  and  in  ordinary  circumstances  an  airman  might 
reasonably  have  refused  to  make  the  journey. 

But  the  circumstances  were  not  ordinary.  Theie  was 
a  crowd  expecting  the  first  Royal  Air  Mail  to  start  at 
3.30;  and  naturally  the  pilots  were  anxious  that  the 
crowd  should  not  be  disappointed.  That  is  where  we 
see  the  folly  of  these  public  displays.  Had  conditions 
been  very  much  worse,  the  airmen  would  probably  still 
have  started,  and  accidents  would  have  happened.  II 
the  crowd  is  ignorant  or  brutal  there  w  ill  almost  certainly 
be  disaster.  Scarcely  a  week  ago  an  airman  was 
jeered  to  his  death  by  a  French  crowd  ;  and  in  the  first 
days  of  the  craze  there  were  some  ugly  cases  of  the  sort 
in  England.  There  is  certainly  no  need  to  encourage 
our  airmen  to  be  bold  in  experiment.  What  they  have 
to  resist  is  the  demand  made  upon  them  again  and  again 
by  crowds  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  risk  to  fly  when 
the  conditions  are  adverse.  Forcing  the  pace  is  stupid 
risk  of  life  and  limb. 

Mr.  Havard  Thomas'  appointment  as  Professor  of 
Sculpture  is  directly  in  line  with  the  Slade  School  of 
Art's  past  policy.  In  contrast  with  the  list  of  monthly 
visitors,  who  in  succession  undermine  each  other's  par- 
ticular method  of  infecting  Roval  Academy  students  with 
the  ineradicable  fatal  poison  of  academic  training,  the 
list  of  masters  at  the  Slade  was  already  notable.  As 
marked  is  the  difference  between  the  records  of  the  two 
schools  ;  inevitably  of  course.  It  seems  hard  that  a 
potential  success  at  the  Slade  School  should  be  doomed 
by  the  caprice  of  cruel  parents  to  become  a  prize-winner 
in  Burlington  Gardens.  In  any  case,  what  with  Mr. 
Havard  Thomas  on  its  teaching  staff  and  the  revival 
of  fresco  painting  on  its  syllabus,  the  Slade  surelv  might 
bring  hope  and  cheer  to  those  who  protest  that  in 
England  is  no  good  art  school,  no  not  one. 


MUM'S  THE  WORD  ! 

MR.  ARTHUR  LEE'S  stinging  letter  to  the  press 
on  Payment  of  Members  seems  to  have  hit  the 
Liberals  very  hard.  There  is  an  outcry  against  his 
"  parade  of  virtue  ".  Mr.  Lee  has  decided  not  to  take 
the  salary  which  the  Liberal  Government  voted  to  him,, 
and  he  has  published  the  fact.  Now  this  gives  pain  and 
deep  offence  to  the  Liberal  party.  What  he  should 
have  done  if  he  did  not  want  the  money,  they  argue 
warmly  in  their  press,  was  to  send  it  back  with  all 
possible  secrecy  and  in  all  possible  privacy  to  the  source 
whence  it  came.  It  seems  that  in  this  extraordinarily 
delicate  affair — at  least  as  delicate  as  any  woman's 
honour — the  most  absolute  reticence  should  be  strictly 
observed.  Mum's  the  word  !  You  should  take  the 
monev  without  saying  "Thanks  "  above  the  breath; 
still  more  imperative,  you  must,  if  you  do  not  want  it, 
return  the  money  without  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
whisper  of  "  No  thanks  ".  The  whole  of  this  business 
is  to  be  carried  through  in  dead  silence.  It  really  some- 
what reminds  one  of  a  burglary  in  the  dead  of  night, 
a  housebreaker's  job  ;  and  the  people  who  are  to  get  the 
spoil  are  to  be  as  secretiye  as  the  "  receivers  "  of  stolen 
property. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee's  letter,  we  are  assured,  is  question- 
able form  ;  whilst  Mr.  Fell  and  Mr.  Bird,  Unionist 
M.P.s  who  have  offered  to  refund  the  money  to  the 
taxpayers  in  their  own  constituencies,  are  quite  un- 
speakable. Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  M.P.,  Mr.  Hambro 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Ward  M.P.,  are  also  among  the 
Unionists  who  have  made  like  announcements ;  and 
made  them,  we  should  say,  in  perfect  good  faith.  Why 
should  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  which  is  went  to  be  a 
fair  and  humane  paper  in  its  personal  references,  call 
them  "purse-proud  "?  That  charge  is  really  a  little 
too  far  fetched.  We  note  an  odd  thing  by  the  w  ay  about 
Mr.  Bird  and  the  Wolverhampton  Liberals.  They  are 
deeply  offended  at  his  offer  to  refund  the  salary  !  They 
brand  it  as  an  "  insult  "  to  themselves  !  But  surelv 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander? 
Mr.  Bird  offers  them  money  which  they  say  they  do 
not  want.  This  is  described  as  an  insulting  offer  by 
Mr.  Bird.  But  they  forget  that  they  voted  in  favour 
of  M.P.s  being  likewise  insulted  "by  salaries  whether 
these  were  wanted  or  not.  Two  can  play  at  the  insult- 
ing game  of  offering  sums  of  money  to  people  who 
do  not  desire  them — though  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  it  is  passing  rare  to  find  even  one  playing  at  such 
an  extraordinary  game. 

However  we  need  not  trouble  to  go  deeper  into  the 
question  of  who  is  the  greater  or  the  prime  insulter  of 
the  two,  the  Wolverhampton  Liberals  or  the  member 
for  Wolverhampton.  Let  it  pass  as  a  trivial  matter. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  to  inquire  how  really  is  it  bad 
form,  in  refusing  the  salary,  to  announce  that  you  have 
refused  it  and  why  you  have  refused  it?  The  answer, 
we  fancy,  is  quite  simple  :  it  is  bad  form  because  it 
puts  your  political  opponents  into  an  invidious  position. 
Many  of  these  opponents,  frankly,  desire  the  money. 
They  do  not  wish  to  return  a  farthing  cf  it  to  the  tax- 
payers. Where  in  the  world,  they  may  argue,  is  the 
sense  of  taking  the  money  from  the  taxpayer  only  to 
return  it  to  him  before  you  have  had  the  least  satisfac- 
tion out  of  it?  The  argument,  it  can  be  said,  is  good 
sense ;  and  any  Liberal,  Radical,  or  Nationalist  who 
voted  for  Payment  of  Members,  and  yet  declines  to 
take  the  whole  four  hundred  now  it  is  within  his  grasp, 
will  be  acting  the  part  of  a  booby.  Are  they  not  now 
in  the  happy  position  of  Dr.  Peter  Pangloss  in 
Colman's  "  Heir-at-Lav "  ?  Have  they  not  "For 
clear,  A  good  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  "?  But  we 
must  admit  in  justice  to  the  Liberal  and  Nationalist 
and  Labour  parties  that  we  have  not  heard  of  such  an 
eccentric  within  their  ranks.  There  is  no  danger  of 
any  Liberal  being  drummed  and  whipped  out  of  the 
party  because  he  refuses  to  take  the  money. 

One  can  quite  agree  then  that  Liberals  who  voted 
for  the  salary  can  take  the  salary,  spend  it  wholly  on 
themselves,  and  show  perfect  consistency  in  doing 
so.     Let  us  also  assent   that   the  spending   of  it  is 
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wholly  their  own  affair;  it  is  nol  for  Unionists  ><> 
pry  into  their  account  books  and  cheque  hook  toils — 
that  truly  would  he  had  form.  Hut  the  demand  that 
those  Unionists  who  rejeel   the  money  should  reject  it 

in  dead  silence  and  secrecy  is  a  bit  of  sublime  absurdity. 

W'hv  on  earth  should  Mr.  Arthur  l.ee,  Mr.  Fell  and  Mr. 

Bird  ami  the  others  refrain  from  mentioning  the  matter 
lest  Liberals,  Nationalists  and  Labour  M.P.s  should 
appear  at  a  disadvantage?  They  were  not  returned  to 
Parliament  that  they  might  do  all  in  their  power  to 
shield  their  political  opponents  from  anything  in  the 
nature  of  odium  or  discomfort.  When  have  Liberals, 
Nationalists  and  Labour  M.P.s  shown  themselves  so 
highly  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  their  Unionist 
opponents  that  they  should  now  make  this  amazing 
demand?  As  a  fact,  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Liberal 
press  have  always  hunted  keenly  in  a  money  chase  of 
this  kind;  and  if  they  have  discovered,  or  thought  they 
have  discovered,  any  Unionist  making  public  money 
out  of  politics,  they  have  given  tongue  instantly  and 
with  one  accord.  But  it  is  the  old  story  :  people  who 
arc  very  conscious  of  some  fault  in  a  foe — or  a  friend — 
and  loud  in  their  rebuke  of  it  are  often  most  guilty  of 
the  very  fault  themselves. 

Mr.  Lee  and  the  other  rejecting  Unionists  are  fully 
justified  in  announcing  that  they  are  not  taking  the 
salary — though  it  is  by  no  means  imperative  that  they 
should  do  so.  There  is  no  parade  of  virtue  whatever 
in  sending  back  the  money  to  the  Treasury  or  in  offering 
it  to  the  taxpayers  or  in  spending  it  on  local  charities 
or  in  the  constituencies.  It  is  taken  partly  from  con- 
stituents— w  hy  may  it  not  be  partly  at  least  spent  on 
constituents?  The  feelings,  the  hypersensitiveness,  of 
the  Liberals  in  this  matter  leave  us  cold  and  unsym- 
pathetic. They  need  distress  no  Unionist.  The  Libe- 
rals voted  themselves  salaries  at  the  cost  of  a  public 
already  overburdened  by  taxes.  They  did  it  w  ithout  the 
sanction  of  the  public  ;  and  they  must  be  fully  aware 
that,  had  this  proposal  been  referred  to  the  people,  the 
reply  would  have  been  No.  They  must  now  bear  the 
odium  of  their  act.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
will  be  considerable,  and  that  it  w  ill  last  for  some  time. 


RADICALS  AND  THE  BENCH. 

ON  Saturday  last  a  public  meeting  was  treated  to 
another  of  those  disgraceful  Radical  attacks  upon 
the  Judges  with  which  we  have  grown  too  familiar  of 
late.      At  Exeter  football  ground,  in  the  presence  of 
about  8000  people,  "  mostly  w  earing  Liberal  colours  ", 
Mr.   St.   Maur  delivered  himself  of  certain  offensive 
remarks  about  Mr.  Justice  Ridley.    This  Mr.  St.  Maur 
was  returned  for  Exeter  at  the  last  election,  but  was 
afterwards  unseated  on  a  scrutiny,  for  which  leave  was 
granted  by  the  Judge  whom   he   thought   proper  to 
malign.      There   is  no   reason   to   suppose   that  the 
examination  of  the  votes  was  unfairly  conducted  and 
the    result    in    itself  ■  justified    the    judicial  decision. 
Nevertheless  the  disappointed  candidate  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  that  he  and  his  friends  "  had  fought 
honourably  and  won  honourably  "  but  that  they  had 
since  "  been  robbed  of  the  victory  ".    That  is  to  say 
a  man  is  "  robbed  "  when  it  is  found  that  he  is  in 
possession  of  something  which  he  has  gained  by  a  mis- 
take !    Mr.  St.  Maur's  "  right  " — no  doubt  honourably 
conducted  so  far  as  he  was  concerned — ended  in  a  "  vic- 
tory "  which,  as  the  scrutiny  showed,  he  obtained  in 
error.    If  he  drew  a  horse  in  a  sweepstake  and  was 
awarded  the  prize  by  the  inadvertence  of  stewards,  who 
had  misread  one  figure  for  another,  would  he  maintain 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  money  when  the  owner 
of  the  real  winning  ticket  claimed   and  received  the 
prize?    Mr.  St.  Maur  went  on  to  refer  to  the  unpleasant 
incident  at  Exeter  station,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  Mr.  Justice  Ridley  committed  a  common 
assault,  for  which  he  could  have  been  bound  over  or 
fined  by  the  magistrates.     If  that  was  the  case  Mr. 
St.  Maur  should  have  summoned  his  alleged  assailant ; 
the  law  gives  no  immunity  to  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
who  assault  the  King's  subjects.    But  as  Mr.  St.  Maur 


has  made  no  attempt  to  substantiate  his  Statement 
before  a  legal  tribunal,  we  take  leave  to  doubt  his  ver- 
sion of  the  facts;  nor  are  we  impressed  when  he  tells 
us  that  "  it  was  not  lor  him  to  raise  his  hand  against 
an  old  man".  He  was  not  required  to  raise  his  hand; 
and  we  should  think  more  <>l  his  magnanimity  il  lie  had 

held  his  tongue. 

He  preferred  to  let  thai  unruly  member  wag  in  a 
general  attack  upon  the  Judges  of  the  I  Eigfh  ( "ourt.  The 
8000  persons,  "  mostly  wearing  Liberal  colours  ",  at 
Exeter,  were  exhorted  to  believe  that  the  judicial  bench 
is  permeated  by  partisanship,  and  that  its  occupants 
are  ignorant,  and  perhaps  corrupt.      "  What  respect 
could  be  paid  to  men  who  showed  bias  in  open  Court 
while  the  trial  was  going  on?  "    The  speaker  intimated 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  progressive  party  in 
the  future  to  see  that  only  the  best  and  most  impartial 
men  were  put  upon  the  bench,  which  is  a  clear  sugges- 
tion that  the  persons  now  occupying  that  "  bad  emi- 
nence "  are  not  good  and  are  not  impartial.    We  know, 
of  course,  w  hat  it  is  that  lies  behind  the  Innuendoes,  and 
has  inspired  the  calumnies.  His  Majesty's  Judges  are  so 
deplorably  deficient  in  civic  virtue  that  when  a  Radical 
politician  is  before  them  they  treat  him  precisely  as  if 
he  were  an  ordinary  individual.     If  the  Friend  of  Pro- 
gress, for  example,  is  a  party  to  an  election  petition, 
he  does  not  receive  that  preferential  treatment  to  which 
the  purity  of  his  principles  obviously  entitles  him.  The 
patriot  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proceedings  done 
by  his  agents  with  his  knowledge  just  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  Conservative  or  even  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He 
may  be  unseated  because  somebody  has  been  paying 
canvassers  in  his  name,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  a  pedantic  Act  of  Parliament.     And  if  his 
lofty  emotion  has  induced  him  to  make  libellous  state- 
ments as  to  the  morals  and  conduct  of  his  opponent, 
he  may  be  cast  in  heavy  damages  by  these  unworthy 
wearers  of  the  ermine,  and  a  narrow-minded  jury,  re- 
gardless of  that  higher  code  of  equity  which  ought  to 
be  applied  to  "  political  "  lawsuits.     It  happens  that  a 
whole  crop  of  these  unfortunate  cases  followed  the  last 
General  Election,  and  in  the  majority  the  result  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Radical  champions.      Some  people 
might  infer  from  this  untoward  circumstance  merely 
that  the  ardour  of  the  Ministerial  supporters  had  too 
often  carried  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  con- 
troversy, and  caused  them  to  overstep  the  limits  of  truth 
as  well  as  courtesy.    Ministerial  speakers  and  writers 
know  better.      They  are  convinced  that  their  misfor- 
tunes are  due  not  to  their  ow  n  indiscretions  but  to  the 
unfairness  of  Judges  and  presumably  also  of  jurymen. 
If  justice  were  properly  understood  in  this  still  unen- 
lightened  country    political   libels   would    be   "  privi- 
leged ",  at  least  when  the  libellers  were  Radical  candi- 
dates aspiring  after  the  honour  (and  emoluments)  of  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  these  insinuations  and  aspersions  came  only  from 
an  occasional  mortified  mediocrity  like  Mr.  St.  Maur 
of  Exeter,  the  matter  would  be  of  no  great  importance. 
But  the  attack  on  the  administration  and  representa- 
tives of  the  law  is  systematic,  it  is  persistent,  it  has  its 
spokesmen  in  the  highest  Ministerial  quarters,  it  has 
now  almost  established  its  right  to  a  place  on  the  regular 
party  programme.  No  Home  Secretary  who  has  ever 
held  oihee  has  done  so  much  to  weaken  and  discredit 
our  legal  system  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  alike  by 
practice  and  by  preaching.  His  interference  with  the 
penal  process  in  favour  of  sentimentally  interesting 
criminals  is  dangerous  enough,  but  even  this  is  not  his 
worst  assault  upon  the  public  security.  He  has  caused 
even  more  injury  by  assisting  to  foster  the  impression 
among  the  ignorant  and  credulous  that  the  Judges  are 
swayed  by  social  influences  and  party  feeling  in  cases 
involving  the  interests  of  "  the  poor  ",  or  the  sacred 
privileges  of  the  person  who  for  political  purposes  is 
technically  described  as  the  working-man.  As  though 
the  able  lawyers,  who  by  their  own  industry  and  learn- 
ing have  won  their  way  to  the  bench,  were  not,  in  the 
truest  sense,  working-men  themselves  !  Many  of  them 
have  sprung  from  the  people.  Some  of  them  have 
known  the    meaning  of  poverty   in  their  youth  and 
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beyond  it.  All  must  have  laboured  with  diligent  zeal  for 
years,  or  the}'  would  never  have  come  to  the  front 
through  the  ranks  of  the  most  exacting  and  competi- 
tive profession  in  the  world.  There  can  be  no  more 
ridiculous  perversion  of  the  truth  than  to  suggest  that 
the  Judges  are  as  a  body  aristocratic  by  origin  and 
associations,  that  they  belong  to  the  "  parasitic  class, 
that  they  are  mere  wigged  and  gowned  auxiliaries  to  the 
"  idle  rich  ",  the  peccant  persons  who  lie  under  the 
ban  of  possessing  leisure,  land,  or  capital.  None  of 
the  judges  can  have  been  idle,  and  such  wealth  as  they 
may  enjoy  is  due  in  nearly  all  cases  to  their  own  honour- 
able exertions,  much  more  arduous  than  those  of  the 
majority  of  their  critics.  They  are  well-paid,  of  course, 
though  their  salaries  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
induce  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  to  exchange 
their  professional  earnings  for  a  fixed  stipend.  If 
^.5000  per  annum  is  not  too  much  for  a  pushing  plat- 
form agitator  when  the  chances  of  the  political  game 
have  hoisted  him  into  the  Cabinet,  it  is  certainly  not 
excessive  payment  for  a  consummate  jurist  or  a  great 
advocate  appointed  after  many  years  of  distinguished 
activity  to  a  position  of  exceptional  importance  and 
wearing  responsibility. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  system  that  these 
accomplished  experts  should  have  to  administer  the 
criminal  law  subject  to  a  prerogative  exercised  on  the 
advice  of  a  vivacious  young  gentleman  whose  legal 
training  can  hardly  have  extended  beyond  the  orderly 
room  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  In  most  other  civilised 
countries  there  is  a  Minister  of  Justice  who  is  as  a 
matter  of  course  a  lawyer  ;  with  us  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  his  department  are  left  in  the  statesmanlike 
hands  of  a  person  no  better  qualified  to  discharge  them 
than  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  The  arrangement  has 
been  tolerated  as  so  many  other  anomalies  are  tolerated 
in  Britain,  because  Ministers  as  a  rule,  recognising  their 
limitations,  have  been  wise  enough  to  abstain  from 
undue  interference  with  the  magistracy,  and  have  almost 
invariably  treated  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  with 
the  respect  which  is  part  of  the  traditions  of  our  public 
life.  The  dignity  and  independence  of  the  judicature 
are  essential  features  of  our  unwritten  constitution. 
We  can  endure  much  from  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature so  long  as  the  sanctity  of  the  law  courts  is 
unassailed,  and  their  efficiency  maintained.  When 
we  were  impatient  with  Parliament  and  annoyed  by 
Ministers  we  could  always  console  ourselves  with  the 
philosophical  aphorism  : — 

"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 

Radicals,  Socialists,  and  Labour  men  have  departed 
from  the  admirable  precedent.  They  seem  bent  on 
dragging  the  judicature  and  the  magistracy  into  the 
polemical  arena,  and  working  up  the  mass  of  ignorant 
voters  to  believe  not  only  that  "  the  law  is  a  hass,"  but 
that  it  is  a  Tory  and  capitalistic  ass  as  well.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  its  agents  of  all  grades 
find  themselves  disobeyed  and  defied.  When  Cabinet 
Ministers  throw  mud  at  the  bench,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  labourers  on  strike  throw  stones  at  the  police. 


PERSIA  THE  INVALID. 
T  T  is  now  a  little  over  two  years  since  the  body  of 
Persian  politicians,  styled'  Nationalist,  Constitu- 
tionalist or  Liberal,  obtained  control  of  the  Government 
at  Teheran.  We  were  asked  to  hail  the  event,  as  we 
were  asked  to  hail  the  simultaneous  triumph  of  the 
Young  Turks,  as  a  sign  of  the  awakening  of  the  Moslem 
world,  though  why  the  Moslem  world  on  awakening 
should  order  itself  on  the  West  European  model  was 
not  apparent.  To  suggest  that  what  Persia  needed  was 
a  strong  man,  and  that  a  mere  change  in  the  machinery 
of  Government  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
desperate  situation,  was  to  display  an  ignorance  and 
insolence  like  to  that  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
on  the  spot  who  were  calling  the  whole  affair  comic 
opera.    Nor  were  we  allowed  to  have  any  doubts  as 


to  the  character  of  the  new  rulers  of  Persia.  True, 
every  writer  on  old  Persia,  from  Gobineau  downwards, 
had  said  that  honesty  did  not  exist  in  Persian  politics  ; 
but  the  Nationalist  movement  was  a  protest  against 
this  state  of  things,  therefore  every  Nationalist  politi- 
cian was  an  honest  man.  The  people  who  talked  in  this 
way  belonged  to  a  group,  the  friends  of  Persia  in 
England,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  chiefly 
of  persons  in  search  of  a  religion  who  had  come  upon 
Bahaism,  a  sect  much  persecuted  by  the  Shahs. 
"  Bahaism,  world-religion  of  the  future  ",  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  cards  in  the  hands  of  the  young  ambassa- 
dors of  the  cause  in  Europe  ;  and  one  might  almost  have 
thought  that  the  spiritual  fate  of  the  world  was  to  be 
decided  in  a  tumult  outside  the  walls  of  Teheran.  The 
English  friends  of  Persia  had  the  ear  of  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  London  press,  and  took  the  line  of  insisting 
upon  Russian  falsity  to  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  which  provided  that  neither  power  should 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Persia  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  urged  that  Great  Britain  had  at  the  beginning 
encouraged  the  Nationalists  in  their  aims,  and  must  not 
leave  them  in  the  lurch  in  their  unequal  struggle  against 
the  Russian-backed  Shah.  The  appeal  fell  flat.  In 
truth,  there  is  not  in  England  a  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  British  policy  in  Persia.  People  know  that 
this  country  has  a  certain  trade  with  the  South,  and 
that  she  owns  a  sphere  of  influence,  whatever  that  may 
be,  in  the  South.  But  they  refuse  to  be  frightened  fey 
Russia,  and  it  is  only  when  Germany  seems  about  to 
make  a  move  in  these  parts  that  they  become  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  Middle-Eastern  question.  Anglo- 
Indians,  however,  have  still  some  terror  of  Russian 
designs  ;  and  it  was  probably  Anglo-Indians  in  Persia, 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  Major  Stokes  is  one,  who  gave 
the  Nationalists  their  idea  that  Great  Britain  was  pre- 
pared to  go  out  of  her  way  on  their  behalf.  The  other 
British  residents  err  perhaps  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
they  have  been  so  disgusted  by  the  methods  of  the 
Nationalists  that  they  would  probably  welcome  all  the 
Cossacks  of  Muscovy  into  Iran;  the  thicker  their 
whip-thongs  the  better. 

No  one  at  home  wants  to  exult  over  the  ludicrous 
figure  that  the  Persian  Nationalists  cut  to-day.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  Great  Britain's  interest  that  the  Constitu- 
tional venture  should  be  a  success.  The  sick  Persia  of 
the  past  had  been  a  great  inconvenience,  and  an  always 
likely  source  of  complications  from  which  this  country 
had  no  advantages  to  gain.  Last  autumn  we  just  man- 
aged to  avoid  taking  the  first  step  towards  an  occupa- 
tion of  the  South.  There  was  a  temporary  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  trade-routes  ;  the  Government 
adopted  a  wiser  attitude  to  Russia,  and  seemed  ready  to 
accept  advice  and  recognise  its  own  incapacity  for  inde- 
pendent action.  The  ex-Shah,  who  was  interviewed  in 
Berlin  about  this  time,  said  that  nothing  lay  further  from 
his  thoughts  than  to  disturb  in  any  way  the  tranquillity 
of  his  old  dominions.  Persia,  clearly,  was  an  incurable 
invalid  ;  one  only  hoped  that  she  might  prove  a  reason- 
able invalid.  The  inevitable  intervention  of  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  had  been  once  more  postponed  ;  for  a  while 
very  little  was  heard  of  Persia,  except  the  weekly  news 
of  a  change  of  Cabinet.  One  gathered,  however,  that 
there  was  more  trouble  ahead  ;  it  came  in  the  unexpected 
shape  of  a  Kajar  reaction,  led  in  the  North  by  the 
ex-Shah  himself  and  his  brother  the  Shoa-es-Sultaneh  ; 
in  the  West  by  another  member  of  the  family,  Salar-ed- 
Dowleh. 

Evidently  Mchamed  Ali  has  more  grit  in  him  than 
was  supposed ;  and  we  would  like  to  see  him 
re-enter  the  capital  at  the  head  of  the  Turcomans. 
He  has  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  anyone  to  the 
spoils  of  power  ;  not  one  of  his  enemies  compels  the 
slightest  respect.  Indeed  when  the  news  of  his  landing 
spread  many  of  the  former  champions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prepared  forthwith  to  greet  him  as  their  lawful 
monarch.  Thus  the  Sipahdar,  who  had  been  Prime 
Minister  off  and  on  for  two  years,  retired  to  the 
Russian  Legation  in  Teheran,  a  move  which  indicated 
that  he  was  reconsidering  his  political  opinions. 
The  Shoa-es-Su!taneh  had  outnumbered  the  Govern- 
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ment  troops  at  Dangham  ;  the  Salar-cd-I)ow  lch  w  as 
active  in  I  lamadan  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Turco- 
mans were  rallying  in  vast  hordes  to  the  standard  of 
the  ex-Shah.  Not  that  anyone  supposes  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Turcoman  lor  a  Bahktiari  ascendancy  will 
effect  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  country  ; 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  ex-Shah,  even  ii  lie 
recovers  his  throne,  will  be  able  to  enforce  respect  for 
authority,  or  reorganise  the  administration  and  finance 
of  the  country.  The  Turcomans  will  replace  the  Bahk- 
tiari as  the  chartered  brigands  of  the  land — that  is  all. 

Judging  from  the  latest  news,  it  seems  improbable 
that  the  ex-Shah  will  sit  again  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors;  but  his  son  the  boy  Shah  will  be  perhaps 
turned  out  by  the  Salar-ed-Dowleh,  who  is  doing  well  in 
Hamadan.  Opinions  vary  as  they  come  from  Russian 
or  Persian  sources.  This  much  is  clear  :  Northern 
Persia  which,  previous  to  the  ex-Shah's  essay,  was  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quiet,  will  now  require  pacifica- 
tion, and  we  shall  see  a  further  despatch  of  Russian 
troops  into  the  disturbed  area  for  the  keeping  in  check 
of  the  disappointed  Turcomans  ;  whereas,  in  the  event 
of  a  Government  victory,  the  Bahktiari  and  their  kindred 
will  continue  ravaging  In  the  South  at  the  expense  of 
British  trade-interests.  A  Government  victory — the 
phrase  is  absurd  enough  !  There  is  no  Government  in 
Persia ;  one  cannot  even  say  that  there  are  political 
parties.  There  are  in  Teheran  a  number  of  European- 
ised  gentlemen  ready  to  play  at  being  Cabinet  Ministers 
for  a  week,  or  even  a  fortnight,  at  a  time  ;  when  a 
"  situation  "  arises,  such  as  this  plucky  adventure  of 
the  ex-Shah,  they  call  upon  Ephraim,  ex-revolutionary 
from  the  Caucasus,  now  head  police-officer  in  Teheran, 
the  organiser  of  many  victories.  It  was  this  Ephraim 
who  defeated  the  Sardar  Arsad  the  other  day  ;  it  was  he 
who  put  down  the  revolt  of  last  summer  of  which  Satar- 
Khan,  the  troublesome  patriot,  was  the  leader.  Since 
the  capture  of  Teheran  in  1909,  in  which  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part,  Ephraim,  like  the  Bahktiari,  has  been  at 
the  service  of  any  and  every  Cabinet — his  not  to  reason 
why.  Evidently  the  system  pleases  him  ;  for  in  Russia 
he  was  always  "  agin  the  Government  ",  in  Persia  he  is 
always  with  it. 


CRIMINAL  SPELLING  CLASSES. 

NOTHING  is  more  ridiculous  and  unpleasant  than 
the  pretences  at  simplicity  of  an  old  and  over- 
civilised  era.  It  is  like  the  efforts  of  an  elderly  person 
to  prattle  in  childhood's  accents — a  truly  disgusting 
spectacle.  At  one  moment  it  is  the  simple  life  which  is 
in  vogue.  The  butter-making  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  ladies  at  the  Petit  Trianon  had  a  certain  naivete 
and  charm — both  the  eighteenth  century  artificiality  and 
the  affectation  of  escaping  from  it  were  pretty  and 
artistic.  So  was  all  the  shepherdess  and  maison-ornee 
business  of  the  Georgian  fashionables.  But  for  the 
modern  City  man  or  smartly-gowned  week-ender  to  play 
at  simple-living  pranks  is  an  intolerable  folly. 

Yet  if  we  were  all  to  walk  about  in  brown  holland, 
subsist  on  carrots  and  marry  our  daughters  to  the  police- 
man or  the  'bus-conductor,  it  would  not  much  matter. 
Whereas  to  "  simplify  "  the  English  language  in  the 
way  certain  faddy  professors  and  professional  cranks 
desire  would  be  a  crime  of  sickening  magnitude.  The 
theft  of  a  thousand  La  Giocondas  would  be  nothing  to 
it.  Last  week  the  Simplified  Spelling  Conference,  re- 
presenting the  American  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and 
the  English  Simplified  Spelling  Societv,  began  a  series 
of  meetings  at  University  College.  'The  newspapers 
tell  us  that  a  good  deal  of  the  written  lan- 
guage of  this  country  has  so  far  been  spared, 
but  that  "  the  preliminary  inaction  of  the  Confer- 
ence is  recognised  as  having  a  sinister  meaning  ". 
What  this  forebodes  we  have  no  idea  ;  but  we  consider 
these  silly  and  mischievous  people  to  be  quite  as  dan- 
gerous as  political  anarchists,  and  would  suggest  the 
suppression  of  their  meetings  by  a  police-raid.  The 
transatlantic  undesirables  should  be  at  once  deported. 
America  has  done  enough  harm  to  the  English  language 


as  it  is  without  making  us  write  "  nu  "  for  "knew 
"  korf  "  lor  "oOUgh  ",  or  "  piktzhcr  "  lor  "  picture  ". 
They  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical,  to  offer  it  the 
show  of  violence  (<>r  shoos  vierlunz). 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  save  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  writing 
armor  for  armour  and  savior  for  saviour.  We  are 
promised  a  far  larger  financial  gain  il  the  whole  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  will  agree  to  write  kum  and  gawn  (or  is 
it  gorn?)  for  come  and  gone,  seeing  that  all  mankind 
would  then  so  admire  the  re-modelled  tongue  ol  English- 
men that  it  would  shortly  become  the  language  of  the 
race,  with  great  benefit  to  trade.  Humanity  talking  and 
writing  pidgin  English  would  be  the  far-off  divine  event 
to  which  the  whole  creation  has  all  along  been  moving. 
How  much  more  sensible  and  comprehensible  to  write 
iun  instead  of  iron,  dam  instead  of  damn,  prapz  instead 
of  perhaps,  and  soshul  instead  of  social  !  Professor 
Rippman  says  that  "  a  complete  scheme  for  simplified 
spelling  has  been  drawn  up  from  a  basis  of  proposals 
worked  out  by  Mr.  William  Archer  ".  Large  funds  are 
forthcoming,  a  battalion  of  professors  seems  to  be 
mobilised,  and  an  active  campaign,  conducted  by  means 
of  lectures  and  press  articles,  is  to  be  launched  in  the 
autumn — which  we  suppose  will  be  known  in  future  as 
the  ortum.  And  there  is  to  be  a  tremendous  effort  to 
capture  the  poor  little  bairns  in  the  elementary  schools. 
There  are  children  who  are  trained  from  infancy  to  steal 
and  do  evil.  But  here  will  be  several  millions  of  lads 
and  lasses  being  brought  up  under  these  new  criminal 
classes  to  murder  and  mutilate  their  mother  tongue. 
Since  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  such  a  crime  against 
childhood  will  not  have  been  perpetrated. 

Words,  it  is  asserted,  should  be  spelled  as  they  are 
pronounced.  But  pronounced  by  whom  ?  The  Council 
school  child  talks  about  a  lid y  and  a  hevenink  piper  ;  also 
about  farver  and  muvver.  The  will  of  the  people  at 
the  polls  is  largely  expressed  by  intelligent  voters  who 
say  "  abaht  "  and  "  oliday  ".  Some  members  of  an 
effete  aristocracy  omit  the  "g"  in  words  ending  with 
"  ing  ".  In  the  Midlands,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
"  g's  "  are  pronounced  hard — e.g.  both  the  "  g's  "  in 
"  singing  ".  Again,  even  now  a  number  of  dialectical 
variations  survive,  many  of  them  highly  interesting  and 
valuable.  Thus,  old-fashioned  Lincolnshire  people 
call  a  miller  a  milner,  so  preserving  the  "  n  "  which 
used  to  be  at  the  end  of  "  mill  "  (milne,  cf.  moulin). 
Thousands  of  such  cases  will  occur  to  the  folk-lorist. 
Are  they  all  to  be  ignorantly  effaced  by  the  efforts  of 
an  Americo-cockney  Conference  which  probably  pro- 
nounces "girl  "  as  "  gurl  "  and  sounds  the  "t"  in 
"  often  ".  By  the  bye,  the  alternative  spelling  of  that 
word,  when  phoneticised,  will  have  to  be  "  orphan  ". 

Every  language  is  a  storehouse  of  history  and  of  poetic 
association.  We  mentioned  just  now  the  "  ortum  ". 
But  "autumn  ",  and  still  more  "auctumnal",  at  once 
gives  the  derivation  from  "  auct  ",  that  which  increases. 
The  very  difficulties  of  orthography  are  instructive. 
Thus  the  -ow,  -of  and  -ough  (or  -augh)  words — plough, 
dough,  trough,  daughter,  laughter,  and  so  forth — point 
to  that  digamma  wyhich  is  now  on  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion in  almost  all  languages.  These  words  were 
originally  all  pronounced  alike,  as  they  are  still  in  local 
dialect.  The  "  f  "  sound  of  "  u  "  is  curiously  preserved 
in  the  English  pronunciation  of  "  lieutenant  ".  For 
England  to  allow  these  and  a  myriad  of  like  distinctions 
to  be  effaced  by  the  steam-roller  of  democratic  philis- 
tinism  would  be  like  a  noble  tearing  up  his  pedigree, 
cutting  down  all  his  secular  oaks  and  immemorial  elms, 
burning  his  priceless  pictures  and  furniture,  and  offer- 
ing his  lordly  demesne  in  eligible  building  lots.  It 
would  be  a  reversal  of  all  culture,  and  a  lapse  into  the 
barbarism  of  Huns  and  Goths.  Barnes,  the  Wessex 
poet-priest,  once  issued,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  copy 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  Dorset  dialect ;  and  the  effect  was 
far  from  irreverent.  But  imagine  the  Holy  Scriptures 
printed  phonetically  !  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  is 
all  a  matter  of  custom  and  sentimental  association.  It 
might  as  well  be  argued  that  an  Albert  Parade  lodging- 
house  in  the  best  Mid-Victorian  "  Queen  Anne  "  style 
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will  some  da\  by  weathering  really  come  to  look  as 
though  it  had  been  designed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

When  people  try  to  be  amusing  by  the  use  cf  phonetic 
spelling,  the  effect  is  dismal.  Artemus  Ward  is  the 
only  writer  who  ever  made  it  really  funny.  Again,  it 
is  a  complete  mistake  to  represent  uneducated  folk  or 
children  as  spelling  phonetically  when  they  try  to  spell 
naturally.  They  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Their  spelling 
is  often  imaginative  and  curious,  but  a  footman  does  not 
write,  "  I  thort  the  onnerable  Mister  Jorge  ad  gawn 
hout  ".  As  for  the  spelling  of  our  forefathers,  before 
the  Tudor  period  it  was  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  and 
words  came  out  as  God  pleased,  though  with  a  certain 
regard  to  etymology.  Under  Elizabeth  and  the  earlier 
Stuarts  orthography  was  picturesque  and  altogether 
delightful,  especially  in  its  freedom  from  pedantic 
adherence  to  consistency — in  one  verse  of  the  161 1 
Authorised  Version  the  word  "  egg  "  is  printed  both 
as  "  eg"  and  as  "  eggge  ".  Job,  by  the  bye,  in  the 
same  edition,  is  said  to  suffer  from  "  biles  ".  Modern 
woodenness  and  the  levelling  instinct  would  not  tolerate 
nowadays  any  such  rich  variety  and  freedom.  But  if 
our  tongue  is  stereotyped  it  is  still  a  noble  and  glorious 
product  of  many  centuries  of  effort  after  beauty  and 
truth.     For  language  is  the  highest  of  the  arts. 

As  for  the  miserable  utilitarian  plea  that  the  time  and 
pain  of  children  at  school  would  be  saved  by  their  learn- 
ing English  in  this  ludicrous  and  loathsome  disguise,  it 
is  to  our  mind  an  added  condemnation  of  the  phonetic 
craze.  "  Learning  without  tears  " — that  is  to  say, 
without  trouble,  industry  and  the  application  of  the  mind 
—is  no  learning  at  all.  No  pains,  no  gains,  says  the 
by-word.  Learning  to  spell  phonetically  would  be  a 
mere  mechanical  treadmill.  But  for  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  and  for  drawing  out  the  feeling  of  joy  in 
the  beautiful  there  is  no  such  instrument  in  the  world  as 
the  acquisition  of  a  real  literary  language.  Language 
was  God's  gift  to  man  in  Eden.  Is  its  fragrance  and 
exquisite  structure  to  be  now  filched  from  the  race  by 
a  coterie  of  busvbodies  and  nobodies? 


THE  CTTV. 

T  T  was  fortunate  for  the  London  Stock  Exchange  that 
*  the  sudden  collapse  on  the  Berlin  bourse,  attributed 
to  war  scares,  occurred  on  a  Saturday.  Opportunity 
was  afforded  on  Sunday  last  for  an  exchange  of  views 
between  the  leaders  of  European  financial  centres  on  the 
international  situation,  itnd  the  necessary  support  was 
arranged  in  order  td  inspire  confidence  in  Berlin  and  to 
prevent  nervousness  elsewhere  from  developing  into 
anything  like  panic.  In  the  first  half  of  the  week  the 
excitement  seemed  to  have  died  down,  but  on  Thursday 
Brussels  was  stricken  with  an  acute  attack  of  nerves, 
which  soon  infected  the  other  financial  centres. 

This  subdued  crisis  is  almost  unique  inasmuch  as  all 
the  important  stock  markets  of  the  world  are  seriouslv 
affected  by  it.  The  unsettlement  is  due  partly  to  fears 
regarding  the  Morocco  negotiations  and  partly  to  purely 
financial  causes.  Perhaps  the  best  Avay  of  expressing 
it  is  that  the  uncertain  political  situation  has  exposed  or 
accentuated  financial  weakness.  Germany  is  suffering 
from  a  heavy  slump  consequent  upon  over-extended 
speculation  and  industrial  development  based  on  bor- 
rowed money  ;  New  York  is  experiencing  a  reaction  due 
to  disappointment  in  financial  circles  regarding  the  crops 
and  the  slow  trade  revival,  and  accentuated  by  anti- 
capital  legislation  ;  Paris  is  disturbed  by  indigestion 
through  swallowing  an  over-supply  of  American  and 
other  foreign  securities ;  and  the  London  market,  in 
addition  to  having  underwritten  too  many  partially 
unsaleable  new  issues,  have  been  discommoded  by 
heavy  depreciation  in  investment  values  and  by  labour 
disruption. 

In  international  banking  circles  it  is  declared  that  the 
Morocco  negotiations  have  not  been  a  source  of  financial 
anxiety,  and  this  statement  is  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  the  money  market,  which  is  a  much  more  reliable 


index  to  the  international  situation  than  are  the  stock 
markets.  It  is  true  that  France  has  withdrawn  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  her  business  loans  from  Ger- 
many, but  these  withdrawals  are  attributable  directly  to 
engagements  entered  into  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  although  the  Agadir  incident  may  have 
suggested  to  French  bankers  that  they  should  call  on 
Berlin  rather  than  go  elsewhere  for  the  funds  required, 
the  loan  movement  does  not  necessarily  bear  a  sensa- 
tional interpretation.  If  Berlin  had  made  heavy  with- 
drawals from  Lombard  Street  there  would  have  been 
reason  for  suspecting  political  trouble,  but  the  financial 
transactions  between  Berlin  and  London  have  been  prac- 
tically normal  since  the  Morocco  negotiations  began.  If 
the  position  of  the  stock  markets  of  the  world  were 
sounder  the  Morocco  affair  would  have  very  little  effect, 
but  in  present  conditions  dealers  are  easily  frightened 
by  shadows. 

The  outcome  of  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  awaited  with  interest.  In 
the  middle  of  the  week  it  was  expected  that  failures 
would  be  avoided,  but  the  outbreak  of  selling  from 
Brussels  revived  fears  of  trouble.  It  is  understood 
that  some  brokers  have  been  "  let  in  "  by  important 
clients,  and  the  liquidation  of  sound  investment  securi- 
ties, such  as  railway  prior  charges,  suggested  that 
heroic  measures  were  being  taken  in  some  quarters 
to  meet  differences.  Rumours  were  also  freely  circu- 
lated that  two  Stock  Exchange  firms  were  being 
"  assisted  over  the  settlement.  What  truth  there 
is  in  the  reports  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  probably  there 
is  a  substratum  of  fact  upon  which  a  good  deal  of 
exaggeration  has  been  built.  Business  has  reached  the 
lowest  possible  ebb  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  as  long 
as  these  uncertainties  last  there  is  little  prospect  of 
fresh  commitments  being  entered  upon. 

Home  rails  have  naturally  felt  the  effects  of  renewed 
liquidation,  which  neither  high  interest  yields  nor 
improving  traffics  have  power  to  offset.  Except  in  the 
case  of  North-Westerns,  which  show  a  gross  gain  of 
^21,000  for  last  week,  the  returns  are  not  quite  so 
good  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  there  are  hopes 
that  the  losses  caused  by  the  strike  may  be  regained 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  new  labour 
troubles  are  in  the  air,  though  no  serious  fears  are 
entertained. 

The  collapse  in  Berlin  has  caused  a  further  heavy 
decline  in  Canadian  Pacifies,  and  Hudson's  Bays  have 
also  suffered  in  company  with  other  stocks  such  as 
Grand  Trunks,  which  were  favoured  by  German  specu- 
lators. As  regards  Americans,  it  is  impossible  to  jud^e 
how  much  of  the  decline  is  due  to  Continental  liquida- 
tion and  how-  much  to  Wall  Street  bear  operations,  but 
the  failure  of  a  fairly  important  New  York  firm  indicates 
that  the  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is 
not  at  all  clear.  Every  department  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  depression,  and 
the  only  gleam  of  sunshine  to  be  discerned  at  the  moment 
is  the  fact  that  the  heavy  liquidation  at  the  various 
centres  has  strengthened  the  technical  position  to  such 
a  degree  that  when  the  Morocco  affair  is  settled  a 
recovery  should  be  due,  even  though  it  may  be  impeded 
by  the  supply  of  bankrupt  stock  which  has  yet  to  find  a 
permanent  home. 


INSURANCE. 
The  North  British  and  Mercantile. 

MOST  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the 
present  day  are  more  or  less  the  result  of  amal- 
gamations with  other  offices,  and  the  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company  is  no  exception  to  a  very 
general  rule.  During  the  one  hundred  odd  years  this 
famous  corporation  has  existed — it  began  operations  in 
1809 — quite  a  dozen  businesses  have  been  absorbed, 
and  some  of  the  transactions  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  influence  materially  the  fortunes  of  the 
company.  More  than  sixty  years  ago  the  North  British 
— the  parent  undertaking — acquired  the  connexions  of 
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the  Morayshire  Insurance  Company,  and  in  1 H51)  t In- 
company  took  over  the  old  Newcastle  Fire  Office,  which 
had  beers  founded  in  1783  ;  three  years  later  the  boards  oi 
the  Mercantile  Fire  and  United  Kingdom  Life  Companies 
surrendered  their  independence,  and  in  1-865  the  Volun- 
teer Service  Insurance  Company  w  as  similarly  engulfed. 
Then,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  Scottish  Provincial  was 
taken  over  In  1889,  the  Universal  Life  in  tgoi ,  the  Ocean 
Marine  in  1907,  and  the  Railway  Passengers'  Assurance 
Company  in  1910. 

These  various  absorptions  doubtless  added  consider- 
ably to  the  premium  income  and  the  consequence  of  the 
company,  but  it  can  truthfully  be  said  thai  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  its  revenues  since  1862,  when  tin- 
North  British  and  Mercantile  Companies  joined  hands 
and  the  present  title  was  adopted,  has  mainly  resulted 
from  the  enterprising  policy  pursued  by  the  manage- 
ment, who  never  seem  to  have  missed  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  headway  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
I'.oth  at  home  and  abroad  the  North  British  and  Mercan- 
tile has  always  been  a  favourite  of  the  insuring  classes, 
and  latterly  all  departments  have  been  particularly  well 
supported.  A  quinquennium  ended  on  31  December 
last,  and  during  its  course  the  net  fire  premiums  re- 
ceived amounted  to  £,'10,729,  and  compared  with 
£,"9,188,767  in  the  preceding  term.  An  increase  of  about 
17  per  cent,  in  the  quinquennial  premium  income  clearly 
proves  that  the  popularity  of  the  fire  department  has 
increased  in  recent  years,  notwithstanding  the  compe- 
tition which  has  now  to  be  faced.  Since  the  new 
century  began  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
fire  insurance  world,  and  many  small  offices,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  have  developed  into  serious  business 
rivals. 

The  life  department  of  the  company  has  also  more 
than  held  its  own.  Between  1905'  and  1910  the  net 
life  premium  income  increased  from  .£.950,056  to 
£,'1,107,569,  while  the  new  business  of  the  last  two  years 
of  the  recent  valuation  term  compared  most  favourably 
with  the  results  obtained  in  1904  and  1905.  In  those 
years  the  net  sums  assured  amounted  to  £73,801,224, 
and  the  new  premiums  to  £^167,005,  whereas  the  more 
recent  record  was  £.74,530,297  and  £,'208,037  respec- 
tively. Like  other  old  offices  which  operate  their  life 
business  at  a  moderate  cost  and  regularly  pay  good 
bonuses  to  their  participating  policyholders,  the  North 
Biitish  now  experiences  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  in 
this  country  the  amount  of  support  required  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  career  of  steady  expansion,  but  the  man- 
agement have  in  this  respect  been  most  successful,  and 
all  colonial  extensions  have  been  wisely  made. 

Although  the  company  transacts  a  substantial  business 
outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  expenditure  is 
limited  to  about  13^  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  it 
receives,  and  policyholders  do  well.  Reversionary 
bonuses  are  allotted  on  the  "  compound  "  principle — 
namely,  on  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses — and 
at  each  of  the  last  six  distributions  of  profits  the  mini- 
mum rate  percent,  per  annum  declared  for  North  British 
and  Mercantile  policies  was  as  follows  :  — 1886,  £~i  9s.  ; 
1891,^1  9s.  ;  1896,  £,'1  6s.  ;  1901,  £a  8s.  ;  1906,  £~i  8s.  ; 
and  191 1,  £.  1  10s.  The  present  bonus  constitutes  a 
record,  so  far  as  the  recent  history  of  the  company  is 
concerned,  and'the  good  fortune  of  the  shareholders  and 
policyholders  seems  to  have  been  due  to  several  causes — 
notably  increased  new  business,  diminished  expenditure, 
favourable  mortality,  and  an  improvement  in  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  earned.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
o\erlooked  that  the  great  expansion  of  the  surplus  was 
partly  due  to  the  restoration  to  the  life  fund  of  a  sum  of 
£,200,000  which  had  previously  been  placed  to  invest- 
ment depreciation  account,  and  was  no  longer  required 
for  such  purpose.  But  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  this  fact  it  is  manifest  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  was  fully  maintained  throughout  the  recent 
quinquennium,  and  there  is  apparently  no  reason  to 
anticipate  less  favourable  results  in  the  period  which 
has  now  been  entered  upon. 


AMERICAN  AND  OTHER!  FOREIGN  MUSIC. 
By  John  F.  RtJNCIMAN. 

AN  indication  dial  the  taste  for  opera  is  spreading 
in  England  is  the  advenl  of  the  American  specu- 
lator. He  sees  thai  the  ground  has  been  broken  and 
the  seed  sown;  and  now  he  is  preparing  to  reap  what 
there  may  be  in  the  way  oi  harvest.  W  hether  this 
will  come  Up  to  his,  expectations  cannot  be  guessed  yet  ; 
but  I  don't  believe  that  Mr.  Quinlan  will  get  much  pi 
the  Moody-Manners  or  Carl  Rosa  following,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  the  Covent  Garden  fashionable 
crowd  will  not  be  attracted  t  >  the  new  opera-house  in 
Kir.gsway — not  even  by  the  bust  of  the  proprietor  which 
is  said  to  ornament  its  exterior.  It  is  significant  that 
none  of  these  American  plungers  mean  to  plunge  into 
anything  fresh;  they  mean  to  keep  to  the  well-trodden 
path;  though  I  suppose  they  will  presently  fall  to 
squabbling  over  anything  by  Massenet  or  Puccini  that 
seems  likely  to  prove  a  catch.  As  for  a  Strauss  opera, 
that  goose  was  killed  a  couple  of  seasons  ago  for  the 
sake  of  its  golden  eggs.  Because  "  Elektra  "  drew  so 
well  when  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham's  company  first  played 
it,  it  was  given  so  often  that  the  whole  Strauss  public 
was,  so  to  speak,  used  up.  Mr.  Beecham's  last  Covent 
Garden  season  showed  the  amount  of  wisdom  there  was 
in  this  policy.  As  one  who  had  formed  a  low  opinion 
of  "  Elektra  "  and  also  of  "  Salome  "  I  wished  for 
nothing  better  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  Strauss  liked  the 
result  nor  that  Mr.  Beecham  anticipated  it.  However, 
we  are  not  threatened  at  present  with  any  of  these 
masterpieces  of  undramatic  opera.  Puccini  and  other 
of  the  more  popular  composers  will  be  scrambled  and 
contended  for ;  and  probably  the  repertoires  and  general 
artistic  level  of  the  performances  will  be  about  the  same 
at  all  the  theatres  where  opera  is  given.  American 
managers  have  improved  English  drama  until  it  doesn't 
know  itself ;  and  now  the  paragraphs  in  the  daily  papers 
will  soon  be  telling  us  how  much  they  are  doing  for 
opera. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  American  impresarios 
do  not  propose  giving  us  any  American  operas.  There 
are  American  composers — hundreds  of  them  ;  and  I 
have  looked  over  the  scores  of  several  American  operas 
w  hich  were  every  whit  as  good  music  as  anything 
written  by  Puccini  and  infinitely  better  than  the  rubbish 
of  Mascagni  or  the  incoherent  stuff  with  which  Leon- 
cavallo is  at  present  entertaining  Hippodrome  audiences. 
The  only  defect  I  could  see  in  the  American  works  I  have 
looked  at  is  one  common  to  all  American  music — it 
might  be  anyone's  music,  music  of  any  nationality  save 
American.  In  music  American  composers  seem  to 
adopt,  deliberately  to  adopt,  a  nationality  :  it  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  country  they  study  in,  or,  oftener, 
upon  the  country  where  their  masters  studied.  I  can 
tell  by  a  glance  at  an  American  composition  whether  its 
author — or  its  author's  teacher — was  trained  in  Paris 
or  in  Germany,  and  if  in  Germany  whether  with  an  old- 
fashioned  pundit  of  Leipzig  or  with  Humperdinck  or 
one  of  his  disciples.  One  never  sees  anything  distinctively 
American  :  in  fact  one  never  sees  anything  individual  : 
any  individuality,  that  is,  recognisable  in  the  music  is 
not  the  composer's  but  the  composer's  master's.  This 
seems  odd.  The  Americans  have,  I  am  told,  produced 
fine  painters  ;  and  besides  one  or  two  first-rate,  genuine 
literary  men  they  have  produced  a  large  number  of  very 
excellent  imitations  :  their  painting  and  literature  are 
stamped  with  their  own  character  :  yet  the  moment  they 
try  their  hands  on  music  they  stamp  it  with  somebody 
else's  character.  Some  American  musicians,  indeed, 
are  veritable  chameleons  :  they  seem  able  to  write  in 
any  style  they  are  asked  for;  but  men  of  this  type  arc 
not  confined  to  America  :  every  country  and  race  pro- 
duces them  in  shoals.  This  lack  of  character  in  Ameri- 
can music  accounts  for  the  utter  ineffectiveness  of  their 
music,  however  good  in  its  way,  when  one  has  listened 
to  it  for  longer  than  ten  minutes.  An  opera  occupying 
a  whole  evening,  or  even  half  an  evening,  would  be  un- 
endurable. However  poor  stuff  the  music  of  Leonca- 
vallo and  Mascagni  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  their  own  : 
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they  do  not  copy  each  other  (though  Puccini  copies  them  | 
both). 

At  the  Promenade  concert  on  Wednesday  night  we 
had  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  American  music.  Mac- 
do-well  was  certainly  the  most  highly  gifted  musician 
who  has  come  of  the  American  people  ;  and  I  am  curious 
to  know — never  having  seen  a  biography  of  him — 
whether  he  was  of  Irish  or  Scottish  descent  and  how 
long  his  family  had  been  settled  in  the  United  States. 
I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  when  he  paid 
his  last  visit  to  London  not  long  before  his  death,  and  I 
never  heard  him  play  the  piano;  but  competent  friends 
tell  me  he  was  a  brilliant  player  and  played,  moreover, 
like  a  musician,  which  is  what  many  brilliant  players 
cannot  do.  I  can  well  believe  it.  His  music  shows  him 
to  have  been  a  musician  to  the  finger  tips  ;  and  he  had 
a  fine,  rigorous  training  under  old  Raff  and  other 
teachers  of  note.  His  end  was  tragic  ;  but  he  managed 
to  get  a  large  quantity  of  music  out  of  himself  before 
his  health  gave  way.  In  a  sense  it  is  masterly  music  ; 
he  dared  to  write  anything  he  liked  and  made  unsparing 
use  of  unusual  progressions  when  he  felt  them  to  be 
right,  yet  his  writing  was  always  smooth  and  every 
note  was  in  just  the  right  place.  He  had  poetic  feeling  ; 
he  felt  life  deeply  ;  its  joys  and  griefs  and  its  beauty 
were  never  absent  from  his  mind  when  he  composed  ; 
and  yet  !  He  had  every  quality  that  a  great  com- 
poser must  possess  save  genius.  He  rarely  moves  one. 
The  music  indicates  what  he  was  feeling  and  thinking, 
but  he  never  communicates  his  thought  and  his  emotion  : 
seldom  in  any  of  his  works  known  to  me  do  I  hear  the 
voice  of  the  true  Macdowell  as  I  know  Macdowell  must 
have  been.  In  many  men  of  supreme  talent  there  seems 
to  be  no  magic  channel  by  which  the  soul  pours  itself 
into  and  shapes  the  music,  inevitably  and  with  abso- 
lute veracity.  Macdowell  was  in  this  case,  and  per- 
force composition  to  him  was  more  or  less  guess-work  ; 
he  had  no  touchstone  by  which  to  test  his  music  :  there 
was  no  channel  from  the  soul  to  the  music  and  therefore 
none  by  which  the  music  could  directly  speak  to  the 
soul  :  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  matters  and  trust  that 
the  music  did  more  or  less  really  express  what  he  felt  : 
his  music  was  no  more  intimate  to  him  than  the  music 
of  another  composer,  and  I  fancy  that  its  effect  upon 
him  was  largely  due  to  association  of  ideas.  That  is, 
being  in  a  certain  state  of  mind  when  he  invented 
certain  strains,  when  he  heard  those  strains  played 
by  association  of  ideas  they  threw  him  again  into  the 
same  state  of  mind.  Constantly  he  came  very  close  to 
the  true  thing  :  there  are  numerous  passages  in  his  work 
which  strike  me  as  expressing  with  perfect  fidelity  the 
thing  he  meant;  but  he  rarely  keeps  it  up  for  long. 
Perhaps  the  magic  channel  opened  for  moments  and 
closed  again  ;  perhaps  these  inspired  bars  were  only  the 
result  of  luck  ;  but,  whatever  the  reason,  the  false  touch 
is  sure  to  succeed  the  apparently  inspired  passage.  Had 
he  written  one  single  work  from  beginning  to  end  as 
fine  and  true  as  his  best  bits  he  would  stand  very  high 
indeed  amongst  the  great  composers. 

These  best  bits  are  Macdowell  and  are  the  only 
American  music  I  know  :  his  work  as  a  whole,  or  any- 
one composition,  is  American  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
composed  by  an  American,  and  like  the  bulk  of  such 
music  it  reflects  the  influences  under  which  he  acquired 
his  art.  His  piano  concerto,  beautifully  played  by  Mr. 
George  Rathbone  the  other  night,  is  a  delightful  thing  : 
it  is  long  and  at  times  threatens  to  become  monotonous, 
but  invariably  these  flat  periods  are  cut  short  by  one 
of  the  genuine,  expressive,  often  magnificent  Macdowell 
touches.  A  great  deal  is  Mendelssohn  curiously  modi- 
fied by  more  advanced,  even  Wagnerian,  influences  ; 
but  still,  it  is  all  fine  music  and  I  am  grateful  to  Sir 
Henry  Wood  for  putting  it  on  his  programme  and  to 
Mr.  Rathbone  for  the  superb  manner  in  which  he 
played  it. 

A  piece  I  had  not  heard  before  was  a  Roumanian 
rhapsody  by  Georges  Enesco.  It  is  the  sort  of  music 
that  one  need  not  write.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
strokes  in  the  scoring,  but,  after  all,  everyone  scores 
well  nowadays — everyone,   of  course,  except  the  old 


Academic  gang,  who  stick  piously  to  their  text 
books.  It  is  pleasing  and  served  its  purpose  as  a  sort 
of  interlude.  After  the  Macdowell  concerto  the  "  Tod 
und  Verklarung  "  of  Strauss  was  played,  very  smoothly 
— perhaps  too  smoothly — and  with  more  beauty  of  tone 
than  I  have  heard  from  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  for 
many,  many  days.  In  Mozart's  glorious  E  flat  sym- 
phony there  was  also  beauty  of  tone,  though  we  could 
have  done  with  a  little  more  of  it  in  the  slow  movement. 
It  was  a  fine  rendering,  unmarred  by  affectations  ;  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  so  much  after  all  that 
Sir  Henry's  recent  caprices  have  compelled  me  to  say. 


"  THE  OGRE." 
By  John  Palmer. 

FEW  arc  yet  sufficiently  level  with  the  age  to  give  up 
the  old-fashioned  habit  of  having  advanced  ideas. 
Advanced  ideas  are  as  old  as  Ibsen  and  as  orthodox 
as  Mr.  Shaw.  Suffragettes  were  once  a  novelty,  and 
the  flaunted  colours  of  the  W.S.P.U.  terrified  every 
decent  citizen  with  an  immediate  prospect  of  revolu- 
tion and  a  broken  home.  These,  now,  are  unhappy, 
far-off  things.  Suffragettes  are  as  respectable  and  as 
old-fashioned  to-day  as  the  lodger  franchise.  They  are 
discussed  in  Parliament  and  dealt  with  in  a  bill  which 
has  been  promised  "  facilities  "  by  a  Prime  Minister 
who  was  at  Balliol  in  the  seventies.  The  suffragette  is 
just  one  terrible  instance  of  Nemesis. 

Happily,  however,  it  is  not  for  everyone  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  march  of  the  prophets.    For  the  great 
majority  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Shaw,  out-of-date  though  they 
be,  are  still  the  last  word  in  emancipation  :  children  are 
still  a  problem  and  "a  menace,  bent  on  throwing  down 
the  "  tyranny  of  the  obsolete  "  ;  wives  must  still  be  care- 
fully handled  or  they  will  be  banging  the  front  door 
upon  hearth  and  home.     It  is  impossible  for  any  but 
the  fleetest  wits  to  be  level  with  the  times.     No  one 
valuing  health  or  sanity  would  seriously  attempt  it.  Is 
it  modern  to  be  friendly  with  one's  own  father? — or  is 
the  "advanced  "  condition  a  domestic  state  of  siege? 
Is  filial  respect  again  in  vogue,  the  latest  thing  in  the 
latest  Scandinavian  play? — or  does  one,  as  the  latest 
thing,  despise  one's   father?     May  one,  as  a  mere 
affectionate  parent,  or  as  a  simple  husband  solicitous 
for  the  comfort  and  solvency   of  one's  home,  claim  as 
of  right  the  affection  and  dutiful  care  of  children  or 
wife,  or  is  the  claim  rejected  by  the  most  recent  authori- 
ties as  brutal  oppression  of  the  free  young  mind,  or  as 
stupid  impertinence  of  the   male?      Again,    if  wives 
should  wish  to  abandon  their  husbands,  are  the  hus- 
bands by  the  latest  rules  of  the  game  expected  to  put 
down  heavy  feet  and  bolt  the  door? — or  should  they 
generously  help  their  truant  wives  to  a  possible  higher 
realisation  of  themselves?    Is  it,  on  the  showing  of  the 
most  recent  prophets,  creditable  to  be  in  the  Shake- 
spearean sense  a  natural  mother? — or  is  this  no  longer 
virtuous?    Should  the  similarly  natural  father  repair 
his  fault,  taking  the  very  old-fashioned  way  of  honour? 
— or  would  this  be  in  him  a  disgraceful  and  unnecessary 
act  of  weakness  as  in  the  little  less  old-fashioned  days 
of  the  Court  Theatre?      These  are  problems  for  an 
expert.    Only  the  really  expert  could  in  the  simplest 
circumstances    behave    correctly    and    in    the  most 
approved  modern  manner.      The  ordinary  intelligent 
citizen  attempting  to  be  really  advanced  would  merely 
succeed  in  being  really  out-of-breath.    The  pace  is  too 
dreadful  :  only  the  professionals  can  keep  it  up.  To 
this    circumstance   more    than   another    we   owe  the 
stability  of  our  wonderful  social  order.       Before  one 
generation  of  advanced  ideas  is  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished to  be  a  serious  menace  to  society  another  genera- 
tion is  destroying  the  first.    Before  Ibsen,  the  feminist, 
has  had  time  to  break  up  the  home,  Strindberg,  the 
brutalist,  has  demolished  Ibsen,  and  the  home  is  safe. 
Meantime  paterfamilias  earns  money  and  pays  income 
tax,  blissfully  unconscious  of  either. 

Yes  ;  undoubtedly  it  is  very  difficult  in  a  world  that 
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Changes  so  rapidly  to  know  what  is  really  and  truly 
modem.  Happily  things  arc  a  little  simpler  in  the 
theatre.       There,     at     any     rate,     Suffragettes  and 

"advanced  "  ideas  about  marriage  and  the  subjection 
of  parents  still  pass  as  modern.  Fathers,  husbands  and 
householders  who  pay  income  iax,  and  have  something 
to  lose,  are  still  dubious  of  Ibsen.  Though  the  pioneers 
of  morality  may  even  now  be  glimpsing  the  vision  of  a 
world  where  the  children  of  a  future  age  inflamed  w  ith 
filial  piety  will  respect  and  cherish  their  Ibsene  lathers 
bv  main  force,  it  is  now  assumed  for  dramatic  purposes 
that  a  father  and  a  husband  must  be  a  very  strong, 
tactful,  and  wideawake 'person  to  obtain  any  respect  or 
cherishing  at  all.  At  any  rate  it  does  not  do  to  neglect 
one's  family,  as  Nicholas  Fawsitt  discovered  at  the 
S.  James'  Theatre  on  Monday  evening.  Nicholas 
Fawsitt  was  so  deeply  occupied  in  making  money  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  his  second  wife  to  spend  that 
he  forgot  all  about  Ibsen  and  the  Suffragettes  and  the 
terrible  new  morality  which  was  giving  birth  to  Mr. 
Paradine's  Marriage  For  Five  Years'  Society.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  a  slump  or  something  equally  recondite 
happening  to  Mr.  Fawsitt's  stocks,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  a  few  months.  While  Mrs.  Fawsitt 
was  thinking  of  a  Japanese  ball,  and  a  week-end  house 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Fawsitt  was  deciding  to  live  on 
next  to  nothing — a  mere  ^"iooo  a  year  or  so — and, 
what  w  as  worse,  of  spending  most  of  his  time  at  home. 
Immediately  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  Ogre  taming 
his  pretty,  extravagant  and  selfish  little  wife  into  seme- 
thing  tolerable  and  human.  Nor  is  this  all  our  Ogre 
is  called  upon  to  do.  There  are  the  children.  Bertie 
has  to  be  cured  of  a  dreadful  music-hall  woman,  and 
to  be  sent  to  plant  apple-trees  in  Canada.  Sylvia  has 
to  be  persuaded  to  go  back  to  school,  from  which  she 
has  disobediently  run  away.  Lilian  has  to  be  cured  of 
writing  sensational  and  notorious  novels  on  a  subject 
of  which  an  Ogre's  daughter  should  be  respectably 
ignorant.  But  the  Ogre  is  equal  to  his  task,  and  the 
common  verdict  at  the  end  is  that  no  more  sweet, 
delightful,  affectionate  and  wonderful  Ogre  ever  lived 
than  the  Ogre  of  Paunder's  Green.  Certainly  he  de- 
served a  better  family.  Most  certainly  he  did  wonders 
with  the  family  he  had. 

The  play  is  amusing  ;  but  it  is  not  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  at  his  best.  Everything  in  a  play  of  this  kind 
depends  on  brilliant  writing — the  witty  phrase,  a 
smooth,  swift  and  practised  touch  in  the  moulding  of 
dialogue  and  situation,  with  every  now  and  again  some 
happy  glimpse  clean  into  the  heart  of  our  human  comedy 
— these  things  are  not  the  decorations,  they  are  the 
essentials  of  a  play  of  this  type.  Mr.  Jones  has  more  than 
once  given  us  plays  of  the  kind  unequalled  since  the 
comedies  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Beside  them  "  The  Ogre  " 
is  disappointing.  The  writing  and  workmanship  are 
only  seldom  brilliant,  or  even  smooth.  What  was  lack- 
ing in  the  play  had  to  be  redeemed  in  the  acting.  There 
were  long  scenes  where  the  play  must  have  utterly- 
dropped  had  it  not  been  for  the  brilliant  acting  of  Sir 
George  Alexander,  who  read  wonderful  shades  of  irony 
into  passages  where  the  writing  was  quite  common- 
place. The  art  of  Sir  George  Alexander  in  passages 
where  irony  must  be  conveyed  by  gesture  or  intonation 
independently  of  the  author's  words  is  one  of  the  best 
things  in  English  acting  to-day.  His  dexterity  is  some- 
times too  baffling  to  be  conveyed  by  mere  description. 
One  naturally  demands  of  an  actor  that  he  should 
be  able  to  act.  It  is  a  step  further  to  ask  him  to  act 
that  he  is  acting.  But  Sir  George  Alexander  can  go 
even  further.  I  have  seen  him  act  that  he  is  acting  ; 
and  let  you  see  at  the  same  time  that  his  acting  of 
the  second  degree  is  not  after  all  unqualified  by  sin- 
cerity. In  fact  when  he  acts  that  he  is  acting ;  he'is  not 
really  acting  that  he  acts.  I  am  not  sure  I  altogether 
know  what  I  mean  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  seen 
Sir  George  Alexander  do  it. 


nil';  THREE  roads. 

By  Filson  Yolng. 
I. 

OF  the  three  great  roads  on  which  men  mov<  about 
the  world — the  iron  road,  the  stone  road,  and  tin 
road  of  water — each  has  its  spc<  ial  character,  its  special 
associations  of  fancy  that  we  call  romam  e.  In  France, 
especially,  where  the  three  are  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance, their  difference  of  character  is  specially  marked. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  indeed,  they  could  have  been  dis- 
tinguished with  some  accuracy  by  the  kind  ot  people 
who  used  them.  The  rivers  and  canals  were  the  roads 
of  merchandise ;  the  stone  roads,  once  the  roads  of 
armies,  were  the  roads  of  the  peasant ;  and  the  iron  road 
was  the  road  of  the  stranger  and  the  traveller.  It  is 
different  now.  The  motor-car  has  restored  to  the 
country  roads  their  original  purpose  of  long-distance 
communication  ;  the  French  people  themselves  now 
travel  extensively  throughout  their  own  country  on  the 
railroads  ;  and  only  the  rivers  and  canals  continue  to 
bear  their  ancient  burden  of  merchandise.  Near  my 
village  these  three  great  roads  run  for  a  space  almost 
side  by  side  through  the  valley  of  the  Seine  ;  for  it  was 
the  waters  that  first  found  a  road  for  man's  footsteps, 
and  it  is  the  course  of  the  waters  that  these  other  roads 
still  principally  follow.  But  the  Seine  runs  slow  and 
sleepy  here;  the  national  road,  although  according  to 
the  sign-board  it  runs  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  leads  for 
us  only  to  the  town  of  Moret,  less  than  two  miles  away, 
and  the  chief  road  here  is  the  road  of  iron. 

It  springs  suddenly  out  of  the  forest,  with  a  sweep- 
ing importance,  upon  our  hillside  of  little  houses  and 
vine-covered  walls.  It  is  much  the  most  important 
thing  in  our  world.  The  station  is  almost  as  big  as  the 
village,  and  of  far  greater  importance,  for  the  two  main 
lines  of  the  P.L.M.  branch  here,  one  to  travel  gloriously- 
down  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  other,  the  Bourbonnais  line,  to  wander  off  by 
the  Loing  and  the  Yonne  to  far-away  Clermont-Ferrand 
and  the  Cevennes.  On  one  hand  is  the  curve  into  the 
forest ;  on  the  other  the  spreading  expanse  of  the  station 
and  the  grass-grown  goods-yard,  the  buildings,  the  tall 
row  of  poplars,  the  signals,  and  all  the  intricate  circum- 
stance of  an  important  junction.  One  set  of  lines  leads 
straight  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  disappears  in  a 
trembling  haze  of  heat ;  the  other  branches  away,  held 
aloft  by  a  great  curving  viaduct  that  leads  it  to  the 
Seine. 

To  the  English  eye  there  must  always  be  something  a 
little  odd  about  the  appearance  of  a  French  railway. 
Like  all  commercial  machinery  in  France  it  has  an  un- 
finished air  ;  it  is  entirely  practical  and  efficient,  but  it 
lacks  that  wonderful  solidity  and  finish  which  marks  the 
English  railroad,  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  words 
"  permanent  way  ".  The  iron  road  in  England,  and  all 
its  circumstances  and  belongings,  seem  designed  to  last 
for  ever.  It  is  weeded  and  gravelled  like  a  garden  path, 
the  grasses  of  its  embankments  cut  and  reaped  in  their 
due  season,  its  hedges  clipped,  its  signal-posts  painted 
and  constructed  with  a  careful  uniformity,  its  fences 
maintained  like  those  of  an  English  park,  its  walls  and 
buttresses  like  those  of  a  garrison  castle.  In  France 
the  way  is  grown  often  with  grasses  and  weeds,  and 
flowers  come  to  bloom  from  under  the  very  rails,  and 
pass  their  fragrant  life  within  an  inch  of  destruction. 
The  way  is  not  sacred  as  it  is  in  England  ;  you  may 
walk  across  it  and  upon  it  from  one  platform  to  another. 
The  signals  have  an  agreeable  variety  of  form  and  fea- 
ture. There  are  large  inquiring  discs  of  red  or  mauve 
or  yellow  or  blue,  with  an  eccentric  glass  eye  within 
their  circumference  ;  there  are  semaphores  that  invite 
the  passage  of  trains  not  by  the  air  of  acquiescence,  chin 
sunk  on  chest,  of  the  English  signal,  but  by  utter  and 
perpendicular  collapse  ;  and  there  are  great  squeaking 
squares  of  sheet-iron  that  rattle  in  the  wind  and  turn 
cumbrously  on  their  pivots. 

There  is  a  bridge  over  the  line,  a  little  bridge  belonging 
to  a  little  road  that  leads  from  one  small  village  on 
the  slope  to  another  smaller  village  on  the  plain;  and 
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everyone  who  passes  over  the  bridge,  men  with  baskets 
of  fruit  or  bundles  of  sticks,  women  with  loads  of  linen 
for  washing'  in  the  river,  children  on  various  errands 
and  enterprises,  they  all  stop  and  stare  up  and  down  the 
line.  They  wait  until  at  least  one  train  has  passed  ;  they 
follow  it  with  their  eyes  until  it  has  disappeared  in  the 
hazy  distance,  or  been  swallowed  up  in  the  forest,  and 
then  take  up  their  burdens  and  pass  on. 

W  hat  is  the  fascination  in  railways  that  begins  with 
earliest  childhood  and,  at  any  rate  with  people  who 
retain  an  agreeable  curiosity  about  life,  never  quite 
ceases?  Is  it  an  inheritance  from  the  wonder  of  a 
century  ago,  when  they  seemed  to  revolutionise  human 
life,  or  is  it  something  more  subtle  and  inherent  in  them- 
selves? There  is  always  for  the  human  being,  who 
walks  on  legs,  a  certain  fascination  for  things  that  go  on 
wheels  or  in  water  ;  but  that  is  not  by  any  means  the 
chief  fascination  of  the  railway,  for  no  other  vehicle,  not 
even  a  ship,  excites  the  universal  interest  that  is  ac- 
corded to  the  locomotive  engine.  Nor  can  it  be  the  fact 
that  a  railway  train  is  a  kind  of  microcosm  of  life,  a 
house  or  a  town  that  flees  swiftly  from  one  part  of  the 
earth  to  another,  containing  chairs,  and  lights,  and 
carpets,  and  fires,  and  kitchens,  and  beds.  The  ship 
contains  all  these  things,  and  is  in  this  sense,  and  indeed 
in  every  sense,  a  far  more  wonderful  tiling  than  a  train  ; 
but  you  either  have  or  have  not  a  natural  interest  in 
ships,  whereas  everyone  has  a  natural  interest  in 
trains.  Probably  the  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from 
our  first  experience  to  our  last,  they  are  associated  with 
the  most  physically  adventurous  acts  of  our  life,  and 
with  the  great  spiritual  adventures  also,  which  result 
from  our  being  transported  from  one  environment  to 
another.  All  life  and  all  adventure  were  contained  in 
our  first  railway  journeys,  when  every  minute  gave  us 
something  new  to  learn,  and  know,  and  feel ;  and  for 
life  and  adventure  the  railway  still  stands,  even  with 
people  whose  first  little  burst  of  curiosity  in  life  is  soon 
exhausted,  and  who  cease  to  grow  and  to  live  as  soon  as 
they  can  come  to  a  safe  anchorage  and  commit  the 
spiritual  suicide  known  as  "  settling  down  ".  And  the 
French  railways  stand,  certainly  to  foreigners,  for  very 
wonderful  and  beautiful  experiences,  for  by  those  iron 
roads  they  go  to  Spain,  to  Switzerland,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Italy,  to  Egypt,  to  India.  Even  if  you  are 
going  no  farther  than  Paris  there  is  something  very 
inspiring  in  the  sight  at  Calais  of  the  carriages  labelled 
with  such  romantic  and  far-away  names ;  something 
thrilling,  at  midnight  on  Friday,  in  the  long  and  lighted 
splendour  of  the  P.  and  O.  express,  and  at  three  o'clock 
on  any  afternoon  between  June  and  October  in  the  aspect 
in  the  same  place  of  the  Oberland-Simplon  express,  with 
its  inspiring  row  of  labels  :  Paris,  Lausanne,  Brigue, 
Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Berne,  and  Interlaken  ;  and 
something  magnificent  in  the  train  that  leaves  Calais 
every  Thursday  afternoon,  and  bears  the  astounding 
title  of  the  Calais-Marseijles-Bombay  express.  And 
the  myriad  associations  that  these  names  call  up  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  defi- 
nitely linked  also  with  the  iron  road  in  France,  and  with 
an  unbroken  line  of  experience  that  begins  there  bv  the 
green  waterside  of  Calais,  and  that  ends,  who  shall  say 
where  ? 

LETTERS   FROM   WILDER  SPAIN. 
By  Willoughby  Verner. 
A  MYSTERIOUS  CAVE— I. 

ON  a  brilliantly  fine  morning  in  January  some  few 
years  ago  I  was  riding  through  a  sierra  in 
Southern  Andalusia.  I  had  been  out  in  quest  of  eagles' 
nesting  stations,  and  the  expedition  had  included  a 
peculiarly  miserable  night  in  a  farmhouse  in  a  remote 
valley.  By  one  of  those  mischances  which  are  the 
inevitable  fate  now  an-1  again  of  those  who  elect  to 
wander  amid  these  desolate  hills,  we  had  been  benighted 
and  were  only  too  glad  to  obtain  shelter,  primitive  as 
were  our  quarters,  the  alternative  being  a  bivouac  in 
the  open  with  the  thermometer  well  below  zero. 

The  cause  of  our  temporary  misfortune  was  due  to 


one  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  terrain  we  were 
exploring.  Amid  these  limestone  mountains  it  now  and 
again  happens  that  a  stream  after  running  vigorously  for 
several  miles  suddenly  disappears  into  some  sub- 
terranean abyss,  to  emerge  from  some  cavern  perhaps 
miles  distant  on  the  far  side  of  a  mountain.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  habit  to  the  casual  explorer  can 
only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  travelled  amid  such 
mountains  where  roads  are  non-existent  and  bridle 
and  cattle  tracks  alike  evasive  and  uncertain.  On  such 
occasions  I  have  sometimes  followed  the  downward 
course  of  a  mountain  stream  on  the  chance  of  striking 
some  rough  track  adjacent  to  it  and  with  the  reasonable 
hope  that  the  stream,  after  the  manner  of  its  kind,  may 
eventually  run  into  some  valley  through  which  a  well- 
defined  track  may  lead  once  again  to  civilisation.  On 
the  day  in  question  we  had,  after  a  ride  along  mountain 
tracks,  struck  a  stream  running  west  towards  a  mass  of 
broken  hills  which  seemed  suitable  for  the  object  of  our 
quest.  The  afternoon  sun,  shining  full  on  their  flank, 
outlined  sharply  some  steep  cliffs  and  dark  ravines  which, 
to  our  imagination,  must  surely  provide  suitable  nesting 
stations  for  the  birds  we  sought. 

The  day  was  extremely  cold  for  Andalusia,  an  ab- 
normally hard  frost  during  the  preceding  night  had 
bound  the  whole  sierra  in  iron,  for  we  were  between  two 
and  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Such  indeed  had  been  the  severity  of  the  frost  during 
the  night  that  all  the  pools  along  the  course  of  the  stream 
we  followed  were  frozen  hard,  the  ice  being  strong 
enough  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  Our  mule-driver,  a 
man  of  the  plains,  had  never  before  seen  ice  that 
would  bear,  and  was  amazed  when  he  found  he 
could  stand  on  it  and  look  down  through  its  crystal 
surface  at  the  various  objects  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pools.  Another  of  our  party,  a  goat-herd,  born  and 
bred  in  the  sierras,- was  not  a  whit  less  excited  at  the 
unusual  event,  and  the  two  of  them  were  playing  like 
children,  making  vigorous  attempts  to  run  and  slide, 
attempts  which  invariably  ended  in  the  most  appalling 
falls  which  were  apparently"  only  rendered  harmless  by 
the  thickness  of  their  skulls. 

Our  stream  after  skirting  the  foot  of  a  great  natural 
escarpment  of  cliffs  led  into  a  grassy  amphitheatre 
below  some  pinnacle  crags,  heaped  in  wild  confusion. 
Much  to  our  surprise,  it  here  joined  another  smaller 
stream  coming  from  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The 
united  streams  then  ran  for  a  few  yards  southward  and 
incontinently  disappeared  into  a  chasm  at  the  base  of  the 
escarpment.  Here  also  the  rough  track  we  had  been 
following  ended,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  had  reached 
a  cul-de-sac.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  further. 
True,  an  ill-defined  cattle  track  led  off  northward,  but 
in  that  direction  the  country  was  useless  for  our  pur- 
poses ;  hills  without  crags  or  cliffs  merging  into  lower 
ground  which  led  to  the  open  country  beyond.  After 
examining  the  cliffs  we  had  reached,  we  decided  to  look 
out  for  some  place  to  pass  the  night.  No  dwellings  were 
in  sight,  not  even  the  humble  thatched  "  chosa  "  of  a 
resident  goat-herd,  so  we  were  compelled  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  glad  enough  to  have  the  good  luck  to  reach, 
just  before  it  fell  dark,  the  extremely  dilapidated  farm- 
stead already  mentioned.  Here  we  cooked  our  evening 
meal  from  our  small  stock  of  rations  and  passed  a  night 
of  more  than  usual  discomfort  lying  on  dirty  planks 
and  vowing  for  the  hundredth  time  never  again  to 
venture  into  unexplored  districts  without  a  camp  bed. 

Very  early  next  morning  we  sallied  from  our  un- 
pleasant quarters  and  made  for  a  gorge  we  had  passed 
the  day  before  and  which  our  goat-herd  assured  us  would 
lead  to  the  point  we  now  wished  to  make.  The  track 
we  followed  lay  through  one  of  the  highest  passes  of  this 
part  of  the  sierra,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  As 
we  ascended,  the  cork,  ilex,  and  algarrobo  trees  became 
fewer  and  fewer  till  we  entered  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
grey  rocks,  where  trees,  save  an  occasional  stunted 
wild  olive,  were  non-existent  and  the  grass  and  herbage 
could  barely  find  sustenance  in  the  small  patches  of 
soil  between  the  fissured  rocks  around  us.  The  cold 
was  intense,  the  wind  blew  straight  from  the  snow-clad 
I  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  far  distant  north-east,  the  air  we 
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breathed  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  rarefied,  far  more  so 
than  our  actual  altitude  warranted. 

On  every  side  of  us  the  sharp-cut  st  ony  summits  of  the 
sierra  shut  in  our  view,  whilst  overhead  w  as  a  cloudless 
sky  of  steel  blue.  The  silence  was  intense  save  that 
now  and  again  the  cheery  call  of  the  chough,  so  remi- 
niscent of  our  homely  jackdaw  's  voice,  sounded  with 
startling  shargness  as  one  of  these  wily  birds  dipped 
round  the  angle  of  a  rocky  height  and  disappeared  from 
\  iew.  The  only  other  sound  w  as  the  click  of  the  mules' 
hoofs  as  their  plodding  owners  picket!  their  way  along 
the  narrow  track  littered  with  loose  fragments  of  rock 
weathered  from  the  adjacent  steep  hill-sides.  Our 
usually  loquacious  attendants  were  driven  to  silence; 
thev  were,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case,  miserably  clothed 
in  light  linen  jackets,  and  beyond  a  heartfelt  ejaculation 
at  regular  intervals  of  "  Que  frio  !  Y  with  immense 
emphasis  on  the  first  word,  they  made  no  attempt  at 
conversation.  Later  on,  alter  we  had  crossed  the 
highest  point  and  were  descending  into  a  big  valley 
beyond,  the  afternoon  sun  put  some  warmth  into  us, 
also  we  were  sheltered  from  the  keen  wind,  and  our 
satellites  recommenced  their  usual  discursive  remarks 
one  to  another.  It  was  now  that  by  pure  chance  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  that  we  were  not  far  from 
the  "  cueva  ",  the  cavern,  with  "  the  writings  on  the 
walls  ". 

Now  cave  exploration  has  ever  attracted  me  from  the 
days  of  my  earliest  childhood  when  I  was  taken  to 
Banwell  Cave  in  Somerset  and  given  some  bones  of 
extinct  animals.  It  was  this  instinct  which  led  me 
many  years  later  to  fathom  the  depths  of  S.  Michael's 
Cave,  Gibraltar,  the  so-called  bottomless  pit  which  pro- 
vided the  fabled  passage  under  sea  for  the  original 
Barbary  apes,  so  I  listened  to  the  muleteer's  prattle 
and  the  local  goat-herd's  description  of  the  cave  in 
question.  From  these  I  gathered  that  only  a  few 
miles  from  where  we  were  there  was  a  big  cavern,  on 
the  walls  of  which  were  many  "  letras  " — inscrip- 
tions. My  curiosity  was  naturally  excited  and  I  ques- 
tioned the  narrator  of  the  story,  a  very  intelligent 
mountaineer  who  had  been  my  attendant  on  many  expe- 
ditions, and  who  I  knew  could  both  read  and  write — 
with  limitations.  My  first  question,  naturally  enough, 
was  whether  the  inscriptions  were  in  Spanish  or  Moorish 
character,  for  the  latter  is  known,  by  sight,  to  many 
Andalasians.  At  once  I  got  the  sharp  reply  :  "In 
neither  ".  I  then  strove  to  explain  that  although  the 
"  letras  "  might  be  unknown  to  my  excellent  friends  of 
the  sierras,  other  people  might  be  able  to  decipher 
them.  This  led  to  an  emphatic  shake  of  both  the  fore- 
finger and  head,  that  expressive  negation  of  these  folk, 
and  a  severe  retort.  "  I  tell  you,  no  man  can  read 
these  '  letras  '.  It's  true.  Many  have  tried.  It 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  impossible".  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  and  I  demanded  an  explanation,  from 
which  I  gathered  the  following  tale. 

Some  time  during  the  previous  year  or  a  year  before, 
for  on  this  point  my  informant  was  rather  vague, 
a  goat-herd  and  mountain  cultivator  of  the  sparse  soil 
was  climbing  the  crags  and  exploring  the  fissures  and 
caves  where  numerous  bats  congregate,  in  quest  of 
guano  for  his  small  vineyard.  He  had  chanced 
on  a  narrow  tunnel,  only  just  large  enough  to  allow 
of  a  man  trawling  on  his  stomach  to  pass  through, 
which  led  into  an  immense  cave,  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  hundreds  of  "  letras  ",  all  in  an  un- 
known script.  The  fame  of  the  discovery  had  spread 
among  his  comrades  and  had  reached  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages, and  men  had  flocked  to  the  spot — not  to  read  the 
"  letras  " — but — in  search  of  "  tesoro  ",  hidden  trea- 
sure !  Among  these  Were  some  well-educated  men, 
and  none  of  them,  no,  not  one,  could  decipher  a 
single  one  of  these  mysterious  "  letras  ".  I  should 
mention  that  throughout  Andalusia,  which  abounds 
in  relics  of  the  Moorish  and  Roman  occupations, 
a  perfect  mania  exists-  for  treasure-seeking.  In 
my  many  years  of  wanderings  in  the  least  explored 
districts,  often  when  climbing  some  difficult  and 
remote  crags,  I  have  come  across  such  remains,  as 
well  as  others,    probably    Carthaginian,  Phoenician, 


or  absolutely  pre-historic  in  their  origin.  Constantly 
these  ancient  remains  bear  cleat  evidence  ol  mode:  n 
excavation  and  ruthless  destru<  lion.     The  country  folk 

with  me  have  invariably  explained  that  some  party  of 

foolish  people  from  an  adjacent  town  have  been  at  work 
seeking  for  "  buried  treasure  ",  and  that  it  is  their  rough 
work  w  hich  has  damaged  or  destroyed  so  many  interest- 
ing archaeological  relics  of  the  past.  Needless  to  say, 
my  imagination  was  fired  by  the  prospect  of  visiting 
such  a  marvellous  spot,  and  I  decided  to  abandon  my 
present  quest  and  go  there  at  once.  Here  I  was  met 
by  the  unanswerable  reply  that  although  the  cavern  lay 
but  a  few  miles  from  our  track,  as  the  crow  (or  rather 
the  chough)  Hies,  to  reach  it  meant  a  good  half-day's 
ride  along  the  only  practicable  mule-track.  1  was  told 
that  of  course  if  1  wanted  to  stop  out  another  night  it 
could  be  done.  Hut  there  was  no  place  near  it  where 
we  could  stop,  and  no  food  to  be  got.  As  I  was  due 
elsewhere  on  the  following  day,  I  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  idea  for  the  time  and  decided  to  return  to  the 
district  and  visit  the  mysterious  cave  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  at  any  rate  within  a  few  weeks.  As  events 
turned  out,  very  many  months,  running  into  years, 
passed  before  I  was  able  to  reach  the  much  desired  spot. 


THE   IRON-WAV  FOLK. 

Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Ahmed  El  Kerkckli 
in  London  to  Shaykh  Mijuel  Ibn  Faris  (Groom). 

After  Compliments. 

THE  Armenian  Hagopian  who  brought  the  mares 
for  the  English  military  officer  fled  to  America 
yesterday  without  paying  me  my  wages.  His  father 
lives  in  a  village  near  Ain  el  Beda — I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  village — it  is  half  an  hour's  horseman's 
ride  from  Bartalla  and  has  a  white  minaret.  His  father 
holds  a  debt  of  Bero  Agha  of  the  Girgiri  people  ;  when 
the  Girgiri  move  at  autumn  they  will  pass  through  your 
grazing  and  my  mother  was  a  woman  of  the  Girgiri. 
Tell  Bero  Agha  his  debt  is  now  paid  and  that  he  owes 
nothing  to  the  father  of  Hagopian.  I  am  coming 
home  in  a  steamer  which  sails  in  two  weeks.  An 
Afghan  named  Nasrullah  Khan,  student  in  one 
of  the  schools,  gave  me  money  to  buy  a  ticket ;  he  gave 
me  his  name  and  the  house  where  he  lives,  when  I 
return  I  am  to  give  the  English  Consul  at  Mosul  money 
and  he  will  send  it  by  post. 

This  country  is  in  a  "mix  up  ".  The  people  are 
very  lazy  and  have  no  taste  for  work — the  food  is 
cheap  and  there  is  much  money,  the  gentle  people  have 
much  money  but  the  common  people  have  very  little 
because  they  spend  it  on  expensive  drink — the  wind 
here  makes  men  very  drunken  and  the  water  is  bad  and 
heavy.  I  am  always  drunk  in  this  country  ;  God  willing 
I  shall  lose  this  drinking  sickness  when  I  return. 

The  people  are  of  three  kinds,  lords,  merchants,  and 
common  people — the  lords  are  good  horsemen  and  give 
to  the  poor,  they  have  many  servants  who  are  fat  and 
rude  and  drink  much  beer.  The  merchants  are  very  rich 
but  do  not  give  money,  and  have  not  many  servants  ; 
the  merchants  are  robbers  and  have  no  confidence  in 
one  another,  when  a  merchant  here  lends  another  mer- 
chant money  he  asks  the  Government  to  bear  witness, 
and  puts  all  on  paper.  The  lords  are  honest,  for  when 
thev  stake  money  on  horses  even  with  low-born  persons 
at  the  horse  races,  they  do  it  by  word.  The  common 
people  are  all  very  lazy  ;  they  can  work  well  but  do  not 
like  work,  also  they  alway  s  desire  alms  as  do  our  people  ; 
but  these  alms  thev  ask  not  for  the  love  of  God,  but 
demand  out  of  the  Government's  purse  as  a  right — they 
are  very  foolish  and  do  not  trust  one  another.  The 
Shaykhs  of  the  folk  who  work  on  the  iron  way  did  eight 
days  ago  forbid  all  work  on  the  iron  way  because  they 
said  the  folk  had  not  enough  money  to  buy  bread  and 
meat  for  their  children  as  well  as  strong  drink  for  them- 
selves, and  in  the  wind  of  this  climate  as  I  said  this 
drink  is  necessary. 

So  the  iron  way  had  been  stopped  but  for  some  of 
the  iron  way  folk  who  did  not  heed  the  word  of  their 
Shaykhs.    These  people  had  stones  thrown  at  them 
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bv  murderers  and  robbers  from  the  prisons,  because  the 
iron  way  folk  have  no  arrangement  by  which  they  them- 
selves could  privately  slay  those  who  did  not  attend  to 
the  order  of  the  Shaykhs,  because  there  is  no  more  trust 
between  the  iron  way  folk  and  their  own  Shaykhs  than 
there  is  between  the  merchants. 

The  Government  sent  all  the  soldiers  to  guard  the 
iron  way  against  the  people  from  the  prisons.  The 
people  from  the  prisons  had  very  little  fear  of  the  sol- 
diers but  it  is  said  that  some  were  killed  by  them — the 
soldiers  were  very  small  but  had  good  guns,  their 
officers  were  very  fine  men,  sons  of  lords  and  like  lions  ; 
one  of  these  spoke  to  me  as  Egyptians  speak,  and  gave 
me  tobacco,  but  he  would  not  tell  me  anything  of  his 
affair  with  the  prison  folk. 

After  three  days  the  Government  said  it  would  send 
certain  judges  to  judge  about  the  money  for  the  iron  way 
folk,  between  the  Shaykhs  and  the  merchants  to  whom 
the  iron  way  belongs.  So  before  anything  was  given 
them  the  iron  way  folk  went  back  to  work  cursing  yet 
their  Shaykhs  as  traitors.  The  Shaykhs  in  turn  cursed 
the  Government  judges  to  make  the  iron  way  folk  believe 
that  they  were  strong.  Who  can  judge  between  such 
men?  The  iron  way  folk  have  no  confidence  in  their 
Shavkhs,  the  merchants  have  no  confidence  in  one 
another  and  the  Government  is  afraid  of  killing  the 
people  from  the  prisons. 

The  lords  who  are  military  officers  are  now  only  ser- 
vants of  the  Government,  and  do  as  they  are  told  and 
can  give  no  orders.  I  think  soon  that  there  will  be  more 
"  mix  ups  "  in  this  country — but  it  is  very  rich  and  it 
will  take  many  "  mix  ups  "  like  this  to  make  it  poor. 

Your  brother,  Ahmed. 


SHAKESPEARE  AS  HUMORALIST. 
By  Fanny  Chesterman. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  profound  skill  in  psychology  is 
generally  accepted.  Has,  however,  the  science 
whereby  his  knowledge  was  ordered  been  enough  dis- 
cussed? Much  is  inferred  of  his  "  heart-lore",  of  his 
"  intuition  ".  Has  any  stress  been  laid  on  Humoral 
Pathology  as  the  informing  principle  of  his  creative 
art  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that  since  Shakespeare  is  justified 
of  his  psychology  there  is  small  need  to  follow  it  by 
way  of  an  obsolete  creed.  Yet  forceful  allusion  is  lost, 
subtle  inference  is  wasted,  much  may  be  misunderstood 
if  we  neglect  to  interpret  the  teacher's  mind  by  the 
teaching  of  his  age.  The  doctrine  of  humours,  be  it 
said,  alone  gives  true  value  to  Hamlet's  alienation  or 
to  Iago's  temperament. 

It  has  been  objected  to  our  thesis  that,  if  knowledge 
of  the  physico-psychological  effects  of  the  Four  Humours 
be  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  Shakespeare's 
art,  how  comes  it  that  few  refereces  to  that  doctrine  are 
made  by  his  earliest  commentators?  The  reason  is  not 
to  seek.  Shakespeare  who,  perhaps,  more  than  all  men 
profited  by  that  science  in  his  art  of  human  knowledge 
was  himself  "almost  forgotten",  and  "wholly  mis- 
understood;" for  so  many  years  after  his  death  as 
sufficed  to  put  the  old  wisdom  also  out  of  mind.  The 
physico-psychology  that  informs  "  Tamburlane  ",  that 
is  the  soul  of  jonson's  work,  of  Fletcher's,  and  of 
Ford's,  sank  from  its  place  on  the  reformations  that 
followed  the  "  invention  "  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  immemorial  doctrine  of  "  Four  Humours  ", 
that  Paracelsus'  laughter  and  denial  could  scarcely 
shake,  fell  like  a  house  of  cards  at  the  breath  of  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  once  discredited  it  quickly  became 
forgotten. 

In  Shakespeare's  age  the  former  wisdom  was  at  its 
zenith.  It  approached  an  obsession.  Prince  or  peasant 
took  its  cant,  at  least,  upon  his  lips.  Jonson  says  : 
"  If  an  idiot  have  but  an  apish,  or  fantastic  strain  it 
is  his  humour".  And  Ford  concurs:  "A  collier 
being  drunk  jostled  a  knight  into  the  kennel,  and  cried 
't  was  his  humour  ;  the  knight  broke  his  coxcomb,  and 
that  was  his  humour  "■ — as  though  the  very  fervour 
of  knowledge  must  throw  up  froth  of  affectation. 


At  the  same  time  the  actual  language  of  pathology 
was  used  everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
under  authority  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen,  Aver- 
roes.  The  empiric  would  scarcely  give  pass  to  the 
doctor  and,  broadly  speaking,  no  gentleman  then  but 
was,  more  or  less,  empiric.  Falstaff  is  made  to  dis- 
course of  the  features  of  the  King's  illness  in  the  im- 
patient ear  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  having  "  read 
the  cause  of  his  (the  illness)  effects  in  Galen  "  ;  but  only 
Falstaff 's  peculiar  relations  with  his  "  good  lord  "  made 
the  subject  out  of  taste.  Simonides  marking  Pericles, 
melancholy,  bloodless,  wasted,  at  the  Royal  Banquet 
must  drink  to  him  a  humoral  toast  :  "  Wishing  it  (the 
red  wine)  so  much  blood  unto  your  life  ".  Caesar,  in 
bidding  Octavia  farewell,  desired  "  The  elements  (in 
analogy  with  the  humours)  be  kind  to  thee  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  "  ;  which  was,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
recognised,  the  humoral  way  of  wishing  good  health 
and  good  spirits.  Yet,  "  it  is  more  probable  ",  com- 
ments Knight  in  his  century's  forgetfulness  of  humoral 
principles,  "  that  the  poet  only  intended  that  Caesar 
should  wish  his  sister  a  propitious  voyage  ".  It  were 
easy  to  multiply  passages  bearing  on  the  familiar  use 
of  pathological  terms  in  that  day.  I  will,  however, 
quote  but  a  single  gem  from  Ford's  "Love's  Sacri- 
fice ",  showing  a  lady's  reason  for  refusing  to  witness 
a  game  at  chess. 

"  Fiormunda.  Madam,  I  must  entreat  excuse;  I  feel 
The  temper  of  my  body  not  in  case 
To  judge  the  strife  ". 

In  the  period  about  1550-1650  masques,  plays,  and 
emblems  combined  to  mark  the  hey-day  of  the  old  path- 
ology. At  Court,  in  the  Universities,  in  the  town,  were 
performed  Masques  of  "  Melancholy  ",  Masques  of 
the  "  Four  Humours  ",  Masques  of  the  "  Four  Com- 
plexions ",  Masques  of  the  "  Four  Elements  ".  At 
table  the  gently  born  were  served  with  viands  designed 
especially  to  favour,  or  mitigate,  the  tendency  of  com- 
plexion ;  while  amongst  the  "  sotelties  "  or  subtle 
emblems  in  mould  that  graced  each  course  appeared 
often  a  group  of  the  Humours,  so  disposed  as  to  repre- 
sent at  once  the  four  complexions  and  their  analogies, 
the  four  seasons  and  the  four  ages  of  man. 

In  considering  Shakespeare's  exposition  of  the 
humoral  habit  of  thought  and  speech  obtaining  in  his 
age  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  somewhat  carefully 
the  true  from  the  corrupt  use  of  the  word  "  Humour  ". 
Humour  as  "  moisture  and  fluxure  "  was  a  term  for 
the  fluids  contained  in  the  body  :  blood,  choler,  phlegm, 
and  melancholy  (or  black  bile).  As  one  of  these  fluids 
predominated  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  so 
was  his  bent,  "  temper  ",  "  complexion  ",  "  inclina- 
tion ",  "condition";  and  that  both  physically  and 
mentally — interdependence  of  body  and  mind  being 
assumed.  Perfect  balance  in  the  humours  assured  a 
perfect  man  ("  Julius  Caesar  "  A.  v.  s.  5).  Yet,  the 
predominance  of  one  humour  constituted  necessarily 
no  evil  complexion.  The  sanguine  man  was  not  com- 
pelled to  riot  in  pleasure  because  of  the  warmth  of  his 
blood,  nor  the  choleric  to  commit  violence  through  the 
bile  in  his  blood.  Only  these  humours  called  for 
government. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  the  term  "  humour  "  came, 
not  unfairly,  to  be  extended  to  manners  ;  manners  show- 
ing men  for  what  they  are  :  the  sanguine  hopeful,  the 
choleric  quarrelsome,  the  phlegmatic  heavy,  the  melan- 
choly reserved.  But  beyond  the  term  and  its  true 
extension  there  arose,  as  we  have  shown,  certain 
"  common  or  debauched  forms  "  whose  vogue  declares 
positively  the  extraordinary  rage  for  Humoralism  that 
ruled  all  minds  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  its 
extinction. 

First,  perhaps,  in  interest  comes  the  affectation  of 
pathological  melancholy  by  gallants,  and  would-be 
gallants,  of  fashion.  Shakespeare  mirrors  this  absur- 
dity in  the  demeanour  of  certain  of  his  lovers,  in  the 
personality  of  the  "  melancholy  Jaques  "  and,  ana- 
chronistically,  in  the  bearing  of  the  French  comrades 
of  Prince  Arthur  who  would  be  "as  sad  as  night,  only 
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for  wantonness  ".  The  vogue  without  doubt  expressed 
homage  to  the  learned  and  maiden  monarch  Elizabeth  ; 
for  true  melancholy  was  esteemed  the  natural  humour 
of  the  student,  and  degenerate  melancholy  that  of  a 
perturbed  lover.  "  It's  your  only  line  humour,  Sir  ", 
declares  Master  Matthew  ("  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  " 
A.  iii.  s.  l),  and  he  adds  in  travesty  of  Aristotle  as  in 
anticipation  of  Pope-  "  Your  true  melancholy  breeds 
vour  perfect  tine  wit,  Sir  ".  Thence,  howsoever  barren 
the  effect  it  became  a  fine  gentleman  to  "  sit  melancholy 
upon  a  stool  ",  and  "  overflow  you  half  a  score,  or  a 
dozen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting  ". 

For  the  apish  affectation  that  was  bred  of  humorous 
manners,  it  is  sharply  touched  at  by  Shakespeare  in 
the  example  of  Corporal  Nym,  and  by  Jonson  in  Oliver 
Cob,  a  water-bearer. 

Of  the  two  pure  spirits  who  essayed  to  cleanse  their 
age,  "  these  ignorant  well-spoken  days  ",  by  means  of 
a  moral  medicine,  Ben  Jonson  warred  against  folly, 
Shakespeare  strove  to  strengthen  virtue.  The  one  from 
his  sense  of  comedy  "  made  sport  with  human  follies  "  ; 
the  other  from  a  sense  of  tragedy  saw  tears  in  human 
weakness,  passion,  crime.  Both  worked  through  the 
Humours.  Jonson  held  up  to  ridicule  the  foolish  man- 
ners of  indisciplined  humour,  but  Shakespeare  in  show- 
ing humour  as  the  basis  of  character  laid  its  tendencies 
under  suspicion,  and  urged  that  the  divine  faculty  of 
reason  should  be  set  to  control  the  natural  functions 
of  sense.  His  six  stern  themes  of  degenerate  humour, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet",  "Hamlet",  "Othello", 
"  Timon  ",  "  Lear  ",  "  Macbeth  ",  were,  there  is  small 
doubt,  lessons  to  attain  the  standard  of  strength  that 
Jonson  proposed  : 

"  I  will  prefer  for  knowledge  none  but  such 
As  rule  their  lives  by  it  and  can  becalm 
All  Sea  of  Humour  with  the  marble  trident 
Of  their  strong  spirits  :  others  fight  below 
With  gnats  and  shadows  ;  others  nothing  know  ". 

("  Poetaster  ",  A.  iv.  s.  3.) 

With  such  force  are  the  six  name-tragedies  set  upon 
degenerate  humour  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  though 
Shakespeare  were  exhibiting  humanity  as  the  sport  of 
its  complexions  ;  as  if,  having  created  a  man  of  a  certain 
humour,  he  forthwith  plunges  him  into  such  circum- 
stances as  he  is  least  able  to  resist,  but  that  must 
inevitably  cause  his  ruin.  Yet  upon  consideration  the 
master's  design  shines  forth  more  nobly  and  we  find  it 
akin  to  that  of  Seneca  who  "  toiled  with  all  his  might 
to  arm  virtue  against  frailty,  fear,  and  vicious  appe- 
tite ". 

Hamlet  is  seen  to  fail  in  that,  knowing  his  weakness 
of  complexion  so  soon  as  he  could  "  of  men  distin- 
guish ",  he  yet  forbore  to  fortify  and  make  stable  his 
soul  :  Romeo,  because  far  from  restraining  the  effemin- 
ate ardour  of  his  complexion,  he  threw  himself  wantonly 
into  "  extremity  "  :  Othello,  because  as  a  man  of 
balanced  humours,  and  ordered  emotions,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised  at  an  unwatched  outpost  by  a 
stronger  than  he. 

Plainly  "  Blood  and  judgment  "  is  the  theme  of  one 
and  all  of  the  greater  tragedies,  blood  and  judgment 
not  "  well  commingled  ",  or  not  maintained  in  balance, 
but  warring  inexorably  together  as  complexionate  sense 
with  incomplexionate  reason. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WANTED  A  WRITTEN  CONSTITUTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  .Saturday  Review. 

Loughton,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge, 
28  August  191 1. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Cosby,  is  mistaken  in 
his  ideas  of  written  and  unwritten  law.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  great  controversy  has  once  more  been  twisted, 
so  that  a  straight  answer  to  the  following  question  be- 
comes imperative.  Can  an  Act  of  Parliament  be  held 
to  destroy  another  Act  of  Parliament?  If  it  can,  then 
written  or  unwritten  law  of  whatsoever  kind  is  an 


impotent  thing,  as  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  u\u\rr  such 
conditions,  must  count  h>i  nothing.  Ka<  h  A.  I  i  an  b<- 
made  invalid  by  another  Act,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Thus  the  very  basis  of  government  is  an  absolute 
absurdity.  The  very  Parliament  Act  in  question  is,  in 
this  sense,  an  Act  of  parliamentary  impotence. 

No,  Sir,  it  is  time  we  looked  at  our  present  situation 
honestly  and  cast  aside  all  this  business  of  self-decep- 
tion. The  British  Constitution  can  never  be  destroyed 
— not  even  by  the  present  Parliament  Act,  nor  because 
of  the  default  of  duty  by  the  Lords — because  it  (the 
British  Constitution)  was  founded  upon  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament (an  Act  passed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons) 
which  constituted  the  legal  basis  of  all  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  Act  of  Parliament  (Habeas 
Corpus  Writ)  upon  which  real  freedom  rests  is  the  legal 
basis  of  revolt  from  illegal  rule  or  absolute  forms  of 
government.  It  is  significant  of  party  ideas  in  this  purely 
national  matter,  that  the  principal  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  challenged  me  to  prove  my  indictment  of  the 
unconstitutional  nature  of  its  own  particular  position. 
In  this  sense,  like  thousands  of  my  fellow  countrymen, 
I  am  a  free-born  Englishman  and  belong  to  no  particular 
political  organisation.  If  Unionist  policy  is  going  to 
act  in  defiance  of  an  Englishman's  free  rights,  then  it  is 
going  to  be  a  policy  of  doom  to  its  propagators,  and 
nothing  can  save  it  from  the  same  fate  which  is  dogging 
the  actions  of  the  present  Government.  Here  is  written 
the  warning  to  the  Unionist  party.  If  it  is  intent  on 
assuming,  as  the  Government  itself  assumes,  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  to  be  a  legal  form  of  revolt  from  tyranny,  then 
the  House  of  Lords  possessed  no  legal  ground  whatever 
for  rejecting  or  even  amending  the  said  Act.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Peers  during  the  crisis  was  in  every  sense 
an  illegal  one.  There  is  no  gainsaying  this.  More- 
over, should  the  Unionist  party  ever  be  returned  to 
power  they  will  have  no  legal  ground  of  excuse  for 
repealing  or  even  modifying  the  Act.  The  Opposition 
will  look  to  this,  and  the  consequences  will  be  a  similar 
crisis  to  the  present  one. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stalwart  policy  of  resist- 
ance is  adhered  to  as  the  legal  and  constitutional  form 
of  repudiation,  then  not  even  the  use  of  armed  force  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  can  justify  the  executive 
form  of  the  Act.  But  whether  official  Unionism  remains 
true  or  disloyal  to  the  strict  demands  of  English  law, 
English  justice,  and  English  freedom,  it  is  certain  that 
unofficial  Constitutionism  (the  rank  and  file,  or  free 
Commoners)  may  be  depended  upon.  Freedom  to 
them  is  that  which  makes  life  worth  living,  and  it  needs 
but  the  patriotic  soul  of  one  man  to  set  fire  to  such  an 
inextinguishable  spark.  The  country  may  be  both 
politically  and  clerically  rotten,  and  its  Press,  to  a  great 
extent,  may  be  despotic,  but  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  is 
not  yet  fallen  to  a  level  of  a  community  of  slaves  or 
bondmen. 

Here,  then,  is  to  be  seen  the  real  issue.  One  party 
in  the  State  has,  by  means  of  craft  or  intimidation — it 
does  not  matter  how — revived  the  absolute  powers  of 
the  Crown  which  the  Great  Charter  destroyed.  The 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stalwarts,  or  Men  of 
Honour,  has  been  meekly  acquiesced  in  by  another 
party.  It  now  remains  for  the  independent  people  of 
the  State  to  discover  the  whole  farce  of  the  thing  by  a 
declaration  of  their  independence. 

This  Act  is  an  offence  upon  Christianity,  since  it  com- 
pletely destroys  what  the  greatest  Christian  apostle  of 
freedom  instituted,  and  this,  above  everything  else, 
must  eternally  damn  such  an  Act. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Daniel. 

THE  DUTY  OF  UNIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

34  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London. 

1 1  September  191 1. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  X  ",  when  he  says  that 
"  the  debacle  of  1906  was  caused  by  members  of 
the  party  whose  votes  were  not  available  ",  is  confusing 
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effect  with  cause.  The  votes  were  not  available 
because  the  party  had  leaders  it  did  not  believe  in, 
leaders  with  nerveless  hands  and  no  policy.  Since  that 
date,  those  same  leaders  have  led  us  from  defeat  to 
defeat,  culminating  in  the  disgrace  of  10  August  last. 
Could  there  have  been  any  dying  more  ludicrously  soft 
than  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  that 
occasion?  Yet  that  was  the  doing  of  those  leaders. 
The  bulk  of  the  party  was  and  is  with  the  Die-hards. 
Is  it  conceivable  that,  if  the  Die-hards  had  the  control 
of  the  purse  and  the  political  machine  which  is  now 
with  those  leaders,  those  men  would  continue  to  lead 
the  party?  Not  for  an  hour.  Would  Marshal 
Bazaine,  after  Metz,  have  ever  again  been  allowed  to 
lead  the  armies  of  France?  Therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Unionists  to  work  for  the  retirement  of 
those  leaders  and  for  their  replacement  by  men  repre- 
senting the  vital  forces  of  the  party  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  pressure  on  those  leaders  to  retire,  Unionists 
should,  while  not  abandoning  their  association,  abstain 
from  voting  for  the  party  until  they  do.  It  is  no  mere 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  a  move  that  dictates  this 
view.  It  is  profound  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  any 
future  for  the  party  or  the  causes  it  represents  until  it 
has  emancipated  itself  from  the  nerveless  leadership 
which  has  been  its  since  the  days  when  Lord  Salisbury 
headed  the  party. 

Yours, 

 G.  E.  M.  Ski  es. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  FIGURES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Clarkston,  Glasgow,  19  August  191 1. 

Sir, — You  have  allowed  me  to  draw  public  attention 
to  certain  mis-statements  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  subject  of  finance.  They  are  only 
samples  taken  from  a  large  and  varied  assortment. 
His  speech  of  11  May  of  this  year,  for  instance,  was 
made  up  in  large  measure  of  perversions  of  fact.  The 
quotations  in  what  follows  are  from  Hansard's  report 
of  the  debate  : — 

Col.  1426.  "He"  (Sir  Frederick  Banbury)  "sup- 
ported a  Government  which  for  ten  years  had  surpluses, 
and  which  never,  during  the  whole  of  that  ten  years, 
paid  a  penny  to  the  Old  Sinking  Fund." 

The  "amounts  issued  on  account  of  Old  Sinking 
Fund  "  in  the  years  referred  to  will  be  found  at  their 
respective  places  in  the  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  are  as  undernoted  : — 

Volume  for  1895-5,  page  86      ...      £765,341  lis.  lOd. 
„           1S96-7  is  out  of  print. 

1898-  9,  page  88      ...  £l,12S,009  19s.  3d. 

1899-  1900,  page  90...  £185, 957  13s,  Id. 
1905-6,  page  91      ...  £1,413,907    5s.  lOd. 

Of  course  it  was  only  before  the  war  and  after  it  was 
over  that  there  were  surpluses  available. 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  the 
Old  Sinking  Fund,  Mr.  George  proceeded  to  denounce 
the  practice,  which  he  attributed  to  his  opponents 
exclusively,  of  borrowing  against  current  expenditure. 

Col.  1 43 1.  "  When  we  had  a  burden  imposed  by 
the  Naval  Works  Act  they  always  resorted  to  borrow- 
ing, and  it  was  only  when  the  Prime  Minister  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  he  began  to  pay 
current  expenditure  out  of  revenue." 

_  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Asquith 
did  not  do.  In  his  first  year,  1906-7,  the  money 
required  for  expenditure  on  naval  and  military  works, 
&c,  was  ^"5,974,749  16s.  3d.,  and  he  raised  practically 
the  whole  of  it,  say  ^5,555,000,  "by  the  creation  of 
additional  debt",  although  he  had  at  his  disposal 
(Parliament  consenting)  a  surplus  of  ^3,465,620  from 
the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  corresponding 
entries  will  be  found  at  pages  11,  12,  13  of  the  volume 
for  1906-7.  In  every  subsequent  year,  not  excluding 
those  during  which  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
George's  own  management,  the  procedure  has  been 
exactly  the  same,  as  may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  successive  volumes  of 
the  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 


entries  will  be  found  in  every  case  in  the  general  cash 
account  with  which  the  volume  commences. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Asquith's  achievements  in  debt 
redemption,  we  have,  on  16  May, 

Col.  1858.  "  My  right  hon.  friend  in  the  three  years 
he  held  the  office  reduced  the  National  Debt  by 
^42,360,000." 

The  three  years  referred  to  are  1905-6,  1906-7,  1907-8. 
What  Mr.  Asquith  had  to  do  with  1905-6  was  to 
announce  the  results.  He  was  in  office  for  the  last 
quarter  only.  The  arrangements  for  the  year  were  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  The  true  figures  for  Mr. 
Asquith's  period  are  : — 

Volume  for  1906-7,  page  94        ...  £13,708,000 
1907-S.  page  94        ...  £15.729.000 

The  amount  at  the  credit  of  Mr.  Asquith's  two  years 
is  thus  2gi  millions,  something,  no  doubt,  to  be  proud 
of  if  it  had  been  the  result  of  economy  and  good  manage- 
ment. In  reality,  his  excess  of  debt  redeemed,  as  com- 
pared with  what  was  done  by  his  predecessors  in  their 
years  of  peace,  was  very  much  less  than  his  excess  of 
income  tax  exacted.  He  maintained  the  tax  on  "un- 
earned "  income  at  war  level  during  the  whole  of  his 
period  of  office,  and  that  excess  alone  was  probably  not 
less  than  twenty  millions. 

The  extreme  wildness  of  Mr.  George's  utterances  on 
the  first  of  the  occasions  in  question  may  probably  be 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  unpleasantness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  had  placed  himself.  He  was  charged 
with  having  invited  certain  railway  companies  to  with- 
hold their  income  tax  payments  till  after  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  the  matter  having  already  been  broached 
in  Parliament  during  his  absence  ;  and  he  had,  in  Mr. 
Steel  Maitland's  phrase,  attempted  to  "  brazen  it  out  " 
with  the  assertion  given  to  the  public  by  means  of  a 
press  interview  that,  in  taking  the  course  complained 
of,  he  had  merely  reverted  to  a  practice  from  which 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  departed.  His  line  of 
defence  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  different.  So  far 
as  regards  this  transaction  with  the  railway  companies, 
it  was  that  he  had  done  nothing  at  all  :  "  I  certainly  gave 
no  instructions  to  the  Board.  ...  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  no  instructions  were  given  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  on  the  subject  at  all." 
(Hansard,  col.  1452.) 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
John  Gov  an, 
Fellow  of  the  Facultv  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 


SOMERSET   HOUSE  UP  TO  DATE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  August  191 1. 

Sir, — I  cannot  suppose  the  following  to  be  an  isolated 
instance  of  the  methods  of  persecution  adopted  (by 
order,  no  doubt)  at  Somerset  House  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the 
public  is  interested  it  may  not  be  without  instruction. 
In  1876  a  kinsman  of  mine,  owner  of  a  small  landed 
property,  died,  leaving  a  will,  a  widow  and  five  children.. 
Three  years  later  the  widow  died  intestate  and  the  pro- 
pert}'  devolved  upon  the  children,  under  the  care  of  two 
trustees  as  appointed  by  the  father.  In  1882  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  realise  the  property  on  the  child- 
ren's behalf,  and  this  was  done.  One  of  the  trustees 
subsequently  died  ;  the  other,  though  still  living,  is 
incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity  from  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  repudiate  a  claim  for  "  legacy  and 
succession  duty  "  now  for  the  first  time  put  in,  thirty 
years  after  the  event,  by  the  authorities  of  Somerset 
House.  A  paper  of  questions,  wholly  unanswerable  for 
lack  of  data,  issues,  and  with  it  a  demand  for  payment 
of  arrears.  Presumptive  evidence  exists  as  to  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  this  ;  but,  apart  from  it,  may  one  not 
fairly  ask  : — (a)  Why  has  this  claim  not  been  made 
before?  (b)  Why,  as  in  the  case  of  other  money  claim- 
ants, no  time  limit  applies  to  the  claims  of  Somerset 
House?    (c)  Who,  at  this  rate,  is  safe? 

In  the  meantime,  and  in  face  of  an  absolute  puzzle, 
the  representatives  of  the  deceased,  now  men  and 
women  of  mature  age,  are  constrained  to  seek  legal 
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assistance.    The  lawyer  rubs  his  Hands  and  the  matter 
hangs  fire  while  the  costs  accumulate, 
Trusting  you  will  find  space  for  this  letter, 

1  am  faithfully  yours 
M.  B. 

THE  AGITATOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  13  September  iqii. 

Sir, — The  article  on  "Labour  and  its  Claims"  in 
your  issue  of  2nd  inst.  contains  these  sentences  :  "  I  he 
wages  of  the  poorer  paid  have  remained  practically 
stationary.  No  wonder  that  among  this  class  a  cunning 
agitator  finds  material  to  his  hand  for  the  fomenting 
of  every  labour  trouble  ".  That  implies,  and  the  whole 
article  confirms  the  inference,  that  the  agitator  is  a 
self-seeker.  I  do  not  think  you  could  establish  such  a 
proposition,  but  1  am  not  going  into  that  matter. 
What  I  wish  to  ask  is,  even  assuming  that  the 
agitator's  motive  is  not  quite  pure,  does  he  deserve  to 
be  condemned?  Does  he  not  act  rightly  in  focussing 
public  attention  on  social  injustice?  Failing  him,  who 
is  there  to  speak  out? 

I  read  attentively  the  half-crown  monthly  and  six- 
penny weekly  periodicals.  In  ript  one  of  them  do  I  find 
a  warm  human  appeal  made  for  the  obscure  toiler.  I 
admit  having  seen  references  to  low  wages  used  as 
party  ammunition,  but  nobody  took  that  seriously  or 
cared  even  to  remember  it,  and  quite  rightly,  for  the 
object  of  such  references  was  not  the  betterment  of  the 
worker,  bat  padding  out  an  argument.  I  have  regularly 
attended  church,  but  heard  never  the  suggestion  that 
the  poor  railwayman  deserved  ■  more  consideration.  I 
have  been  present  at  many  meetings  of  shareholders, 
railway,  rubber,  industrial.  Not  seldom  I  heard  the 
chairman  at  such  meetings  refer  grumblingly,  as 
explanatory  of  the  state  of  the  dividend,  to  increases 
In  wages.  I  never  once  heard  director  or  shareholder 
inquire  whether  the  board  were  satisfied  that  an  ade- 
quate wage  was  being  paid.  No,  that  was  a  matter 
left  to  secretaries,  managers,  and  foremen,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  hands  quiet,  and  so  long  as  such 
condition  of  quietude  obtained,  all  was  for  the  best, 
whether  just  or  unjust. 

1  happen  to  be  solicitor  to  an  Employers'  Association 
representing  an  employing  power  of  about  6000  men. 
Never. once  has  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
trade  wage  been  spontaneously  and  generously  con- 
sidered. Every  increase  asked  by  the  men  has  been 
conceded  with  the  most  desperate  reluctance.  Why 
should  that  be  the  case?  Yet  it  is  the  case  in  every 
trade.  But  now  that  the  agitator  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  the  lowness  of  wage  is  recognised  and  will 
be  remedied.  Would  that  have  taken  place  without 
him?  I  submit  we  should  have  waited  long  ere  the 
director,  the  employer,  the  clergyman,  the  professional 
man,  or  the  philosopher  would  have  voiced  the 
claims  of  the  poor — pertinently  I  mean,  not  in  windy 
generalities. 

So  far  are  we  from  the  grace  of  Christian  unselfish- 
ness that  we  yet,  and  still  I  fear  for  many  a  day,  need 
the  loud-voiced  agitator  to  make  us  aware  of  our 
neglect  of  duty.  The  name  agitator  is  not  a  name  to 
be  ashamed  of.  The  agitator  may,  as  he,  recently  has 
done,  draw  timely  attention  to  a  wrong  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain  unremedied,  might  necessitate  a  too 
drastic  remedy,  in  other  words  revolution.  The 
province  of  the  statesman  is  to  anticipate  the  agitator 
and  gradually  adjust  social  conditions  to  progressive 
thought  and  changing  circumstances.  I  am  aware  that 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  to  state  it  is  not  amiss. 

Yours,  etc. 

"  Sympathetic." 

THE    STATE   AND    THE  STRIKERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liverpool,  6  September  igii. 
Sir, — I  have  read  a  letter  in  your  last  issue,  which  is 
'signed  Joseph  Finn,  in  which  you  are  rebuked  for  your 
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remarks,  and  the  writer,  thinks  that  ii  you  persist  in 
writing  in  this  strain  you  an  digging  England's  grave. 
As  a  working  man  oi  mcr  thirty  years'  standing,  I 
would  like  bO  oiler  a  few  remarks. 

As  far  as  I  t  an  gather,  Mr.  Finrf'S  grievance  seems  to 

be  that  you  have  backed  up  the  Government's  policy  in 

the  use  of  soldiers  to  defcal  the  aims  of  the  railway 
workers  who  had  left  work  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 
This  action  was  a  blow  at  the  whole  nation,  and  was 
intended  to  bring  them  to  their  knees  in  submission  CO 
some  two  hundred  thousand  men,  or  worse  still  to  the 
strike  executive. 

The  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Government  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  soldiers  were  only  used  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  life  and  property  and  in  no 
sense  against  the  strikers,  who,  as  long  as  they  did  not 
break  the  law,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  either  military 
or  police,  but  the  Government  knew  of  the  \  iolence 
which  was  taking  place  in  various  centres  and  had  to 
be  prepared,  and  after  events  showed  the  wisdom  of 
such  preparedness. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  railwray  com- 
panies had  started  smashing  up  the  railways,  just  for 
spite,  say,  then  the  soldiers  would  have  had  to  be  turned 
on  them  if  required  to  make  them  desist,  as  people  can- 
not do  just  as  they  like  with  their  ow  n  especially  when 
it  is  a  railway.  Well,  no  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  the 
strikers  it  would  have  been  quite  right  to  use  the  soldiers 
in  that  emergency. 

This  was  not  like  a  private  dispute,  and  no  Govern- 
ment could  stand  aside  and  w  atch  the  large  towns  being 
brought  to  a  state  of  starvation  and  all  industries 
stopped,  and  if  the  Government  could  not  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  affairs  like  that,  then  the  people  themselves 
would  have  had  to  do  it  in  self-defence,  and  if  that  had 
come  about,  then  England's  grave  would  now  have  been 
dug  before  even  you  could  have  got  your  sentiments 
into  print. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  R.  F. 

TRADE  UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

36  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London, 

6  September  igi  i. 

Sir, — It  is  generally  agreed,  that  is,  by  all  who  are 
not  rabid  trade  unionists  or  proposing  to  stand  as 
friends  of  the  people  at  the  next  election,  that  the  Trade 
Disputes  Act  1906  must  be  destroyed,  preferably  at  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  this  general 
agreement  is  in  itself  a  danger.  What  is  beyond  ques- 
tion is  apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  tiic  legislator — it 
brings  him  no  halo  of  praise  or  abuse.  Consequently 
the  matter  must  be  forced  and  forced  continually  on  the 
attention  of  public  and  Parliament. 

That  the  Government  will  try  to  shirk  their  responsi- 
bilities is  to  be  expected.  They  w  ill  whine  that  there  is 
no  mandate,  whatever  that  may  be.  In  decent  English, 
there  is  no  great  chance  of  vote-catching.  But  that  is 
hardly  the  whole  business  of  Government.  Here  there  is 
a  simple  and  obvious  duty.  All  parties  in  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  share  the  infamy  of  this  Act,  and  the 
best  elements  must  unite  to  remove  it  from  the  Statute 
Book. 

After  the  recent  strikes  no  one  defends  peaceful 
picketing.  But  many  defend  that  part  of  the  Act  which 
destroyed  the  common  law  of  England  as  set  forth  in 
the  Taff  Yale  case.  Had  that  decision  been  left  un- 
touched, does  anyone  imagine  that  the  recemt  strikes 
would  have  been  begun  thus  irresponsibly  and  wantonly  ? 
The  stock  trade  union  arguments  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  answering.  The  immunity  of  "  benevolent 
funds  "  should  begin  at  home,  and  the  shriek  that  the 
unions  do  not  trust  the  Courts — the  finest  compliment 
ever  paid  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Judges — is  no  reason 
for  putting  them  above  the  law. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Eugene  C.  Perrin. 
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FAITH  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  September  191 1. 

Sir, — I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  the  press  that 
many  retired  civil  servants  (myself  among  them),  having 
lost  all  confidence  both  in  the  present  Government  and 
its  supporters,  are  insuring  at  Lloyd's  and  elsewhere 
the  receipt  of  their  pensions  in  full  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

A  Retired  Civil  Servant. 


"  GERMAN  RESERVISTS  IN  ENGLAND." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  S.W., 

6  September  191 1. 

Sir, — The  press  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  reservists  of  the  German  Army,  resident  in 
London,  have  received  short  notice  to  rejoin  their 
colours,  and  a  newspaper  has  received  information 
from  authoritative  quarters  (sic)  calculated  to  impress 
the  public  that  the  notices  may  after  all  be  only  meant 
to  test  the  so-called  patriotism  of  the  said  reservists. 

Having  regard  to  the  existing  acrimonious  contro- 
versy, not,  be  it  known,  between  the  French  and 
German  nations,  but  between  the  French  and 
German  Cabinets,  which  is  another  thing,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  this  order  had  no  connexion 
therewith  ;  but  as  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  contro- 
versy' are  a  secret  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinets 
concerned,  it  seems  to  me  a  very  pertinent  question  to 
ask,  Which  would  be  the  most  patriotic  action  on  the 
part  of  our  German  reservist  friends,  to  comply  with 
the  dictatorial  orders  of  their  irresponsible  Cabinet  and 
be  probably  compelled  to  murder  or  be  murdered  for  no 
reason  known  to  themselves,  or  to  exercise  their  rights 
as  members  of  a  free  and  constitutional  nation  and 
demand  to  know,  as  every  citizen  of  a  free  community 
has  the  right  to  know,  the  full  and  unvarnished  truth  of 
the  controversy  ? 

As  the  details  are  a  Cabinet  secret,  it  is  impossible 
for  public  opinion  to  exercise  its  constitutional  privilege 
to  determine  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  as 
regards  the  individual  phase  of  the  dispute,  but  that 
both  Cabinets  are  wrong,  constitutionally,  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact,  and  should  war  result  they  will  both 
become  criminally  responsible.  It  therefore  follows 
that  our  German  reservist  friends  should  reflect  that  by 
obeying  the  order,  instead  of  acting  patriotically,  the}" 
would  be  simply  conniving  with  and  promoting  the  indi- 
vidual ambitions  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives 
and  reputation  for  sanity. 

When  will  the  peoples  of  the  different  nations  learn 
and  understand  that  Cabinets  are  not  endowed  with  the 
supernatural  gift  of  infallibility? 

Only  by  a  most  extraordinary  and  phenomenally 
singular  coincidence,  a  veritable  miracle  of  nature, 
would  it  be  possible  for  any  Cabinet,  or  combination  of 
Cabinets,  as  Cabinets  are  constituted  to-day,  to  produce, 
from  their  limited  mental  resources,  the  particular 
factor  or  factors  necessary  to  reach  a  truthful  climax  in 
any  international  problem  that  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  elucidate.  How  puerile  therefore  and  how  childishly 
farcical  must  be  their  conduct,  in  pretending  to  be  physi- 
cally capable  of  accomplishing  what  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  a  physical  impossibility,  when  even 
amongst  the  whole  population  or  the  two  or  even  three 
populations  these  precise  factors  may  exist  in  the  mind 
of  only  one  person,  who,  by  reason  of  the  stupid  Cabinet 
secrecy,  is  compelled  to  keep  silent. 

The  interests  of  all  nations  are  identical  by  reason 
of  their  interdependence,  therefore  secrecy  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  distinctly  criminal,  because  it  renders 
physically  impossible  any  intelligent  solution  of  any 
international  problem. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Watters,  Hon.  Treasurer 
Independent  Political  Association. 


"THE   PURPLE  LAND." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hartford  Bridge,  Winchfield, 

4  September  191 1. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  on  "  Uruguay  "  in  your  issue  of 
2  September  your  reviewer,  referring  to  the  disaster  to 
our  arms  at  Buenos  Ay  res  in  1807  (not  in  1806)  says 
"  no  British  army  of  a  like  size — YVhitelocke  had  16,000 
men — has  ever  yet  laid  down  its  arms  without  a  blow  ". 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  who  laid  down  their  lives  on  that  fatal  5  July,  may 
I  point  out  that  Whitelocke's  force  numbered  under 
10,000  men.  Out  of  the  5000  he  sent  into  the  town  to 
make  the  attack,  the  columns  on  both  flanks  were  suc- 
cessful, capturing  strong  posts,  over  1000  prisoners, 
and  thirty-three  guns.  The  unfortunate  columns  in  the 
centre  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fire  from  the  house- 
tops, and  were  eventually,  after  a  most  protracted  and 
desperate  resistance,  compelled  to  capitulate  in  detail. 
But  the  total  who  thus  "laid  down  their  arms  "  only 
numbered  94  officers  and  1831  men,  of  whom  250  were 
wounded,  and  they  did  not  surrender  until  the  British 
losses  amounted  to  72  officers  and  928  men  killed  and 
wounded,  in  addition  to  the  250. 

Whitelocke  was  blamed  (and  suffered)  for  not  using 
the  remainder  of  his  force  to  renew  the  attack  on  the 
city.  He,  however,  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soners and  to  evacuate  the  province,  and  most  people 
who  have  studied  the  details  of  the  campaign  will  agree 
with  Fortescue  that  this  decision  of  Whitelocke  was 
"  the  one  instance  of  wisdom  he  had  manifested  during 
the  campaign  ".  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
16,000  British  soldiers  surrendering  "  without  a  blow" 
and  2000  survivors  surrendering  after  incurring 
losses  to  the  extent  cited  above.  A  most  excellent 
account  of  the  whole  business  appeared  in  the  "  United 
Service  Magazine  "  in  1905  by  Captain  Lewis  Butler, 
and,  needless  to  say,  Fortescue  sets  forth  the  whole 
story  most  admirably. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

YYilloughby  Verner. 


THE  SCOTTISH  CHARACTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dunain,  Inverness,  N.B.,  11  September. 

Sir, — -I  cannot  refrain  from  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  unpleasant  remarks  on  Scots  or  Scotch- 
men which  appear  in  this  week's  number.  The 
writer  forms  an  idea  of  the  Scotchman,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  question  whether  the  members  of  the  nation 
who  do  not  conform  to  that  type  can  rightly  be  described 
as  Scots.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  and  who 
know  how  many  varieties  of  national  character  are  to 
be  found  there,  who  daily  encounter  men  who  are  neither 
"  pragmatic  nor  pawky  ",  resent  this  superficial  classi- 
fication. 

It  is  exactly  as  if  we  were  to  declare  that  the  man 
who  does  not  conform  to  the  Continental  idea  of  John 
Bull — bullying,  blustering,  blundering — is  not  a  typical 
Englishman. 

I  am  yours  faithfully, 

Ax  Indignant  Scot. 


A  STATION  IN  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

18  Lansdown  Crescent,  Bath, 

10  September  191 1. 
Sir, — On  page  331  of  this  week's  Saturday  Review 
Mr.  Filson  Young  writes  about  "that  old-fashioned 
English  idea  of  doing  one's  duty  '  in  that  station  of  life 
to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  '  to  call  one  ".  If  he  is 
quoting  from  the  Catechism  he  should  say  "in  that 
state  of  life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  ".    It  seems 
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to  me  there  may  be  a  great  difference  between  the  state 

ol  life  to  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  rail  one  and  the 
slate  unto  which  it  shall  please  (iod  to  call  one. 

1  know  this  part  of  the  Catechism  is  often  misquoted, 
but  I  think  most  people,  in  reading  Mr.  Filson  Young  s 
article,  will  think  he  is  intending  to  quote  from  the 
Catechism. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  1*.  Brabazon. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ross,  11  September  191 1. 
Sir  _in  your  last  issue  Mr.  Filson  Young  misquotes 
the  Church' Catechism  ;  which  has  nothing  about  "a 
station  in  life  "  ;  but  "  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of 
life  unto  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  ". 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  Sowersby. 

ART   IN  MUSEUMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 

4  September  191 1. 

SIRj — In  your  issue  of  the  2nd,  under  the  above  head- 
ing, a  scathing  article  appears  upon  "  crimes  of 
vandalism  "  perpetrated  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Your  writer  mentions  more  particularly  the 
absurd  practice  newly  adopted  by  the  museum 
wiseacres  of  placing  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  the 
collection  with  their  backs  sheer  against  a  wall.  "  It 
should  be,  one  would  have  thought,  obvious  to  the 
meanest  intelligence  that  a  statue  worth  looking  at 
must  be  visible  from  all  sides  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  use  to 
the  student  or  give  a  full  meed  of  pleasure  to  the 
visitor." 

In  the  April  number  of  the  "  English  Illustrated 
Magazine"  for  this  year  I  wrote  an  account  of  the 
famous  Gloria  Gate  of  Santiago  Cathedral  in  Galicia, 
Spain,  and  wrote  concerning  the  replica  thereof  very 
much  to  the  same  intent  as  did  your  correspondent  last 
week  regarding  statues.  This  is  what  I  felt  forced  to 
say  :  "  At  South  Kensington  it  is  placed  with  its  back 
to  a  "wall,  on  the  spaces  of  which,  between  the  arches, 
are  crowded  wood  carvings  of  other  periods,  and  the 
forest  of  other  antiquities  in  the  same  room  absolutely 
prevents  the  Gate  being  seen  except  in  penny  numbers." 

This  confirmation  of  your  correspendent's  views 
regarding  the  "art"  direction  of  South  Kensington, 
written  months  ago,  I  thought  ought  to  be  recorded. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  Harris  Stone. 


"  ENCOURAGING  ENGLISH  MUSIC." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  September  191 1. 

Sir, — I  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Runciman's  musical 
patriotism,  but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain  to 
him  that  English  music  is  not  encouraged  because  there 
is  so  little  really  meritorious  to  encourage.  However, 
I  warmly  support  his  views  about  musical  sameness  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  concerts,  the  constant  repetition  of 
certain  compositions  of  the  great  composers  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lesser  known  works,  but  Mr.  Runci- 
man  must  not  blame  Sir  Henry  Wood  for  this,  who  is 
a  true  and  genuine  artist,  but  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  who 
judges  music  entirely  from  the  pecuniary  standpoint, 
has  no  musical  scruples,  and  believes  only  in  the  music 
that  is  likely  to  make  the  most  money  by  appealing  to 
the  public,  such  as  Tschaikovsky^s  "  1812  "  overture, 
a  prime  favourite  of  Mr.  Newman. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Strangways  Collins. 


REVIEWS, 

THE  SLUMP   IN  SLUDGERY. 

"  Personality  and  Tebpathy."    By  F.  C.  Constable. 
London:  Kegan  Paul.    1911.  7s.6d.net. 

THE  ^,1000  challenge  to  all  and  sundry  telepathista 
to  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  of  thought-trans- 
ference has  not  been  taken  up,  and  on  1  September  the 
"  Daily  News  "  published  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Tcle- 
pathist  '  in  the  form  of  a  clean-breasted  letter  from 
Mr.  Douglas  Blackburn.  He  claims  to  be  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  group  of  psychical  research  experimenters, 
of  whom  Myers,  Gurney,  Podmore,  and  Sidgwick  were 
the  most  prominent,  and  now  confesses  that  these  en- 
thusiasts were  hoaxed  by  the  conjuring  tricks  of  him- 
self and  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith.  Beneath  an  immense  parade 
of  searching  scientific  tests,  themselves  perfectly  honest 
but  absurdly  gullible,  Myers  and  Gurney,  according  to 
this  revelation,  were  duped  as  easily  as  chawbacons  at 
a  fair.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  indignantly  denies  the 
whole  business. 

We  have  all  been  so  awed  by  learned  treatises  or 
subliminal  psychology,  and  so  secretly  pleased  to  find 
the  marvellous  coming  back  into  fashion,  that  the 
present  slump  in  Sludges — though,  indeed,  there  is  a 
medium  in  all  things — is  rather  upsetting.  The  serried 
volumes  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and  the 
tomes  that  are  constantly  appearing  on  the  subject, 
cannot  be  all  bosh.  No  doubt  the  supernatural  side  of 
Spiritualism  was  always  its  weakest,  albeit  there  were 
some  alleged  happenings  which  staggered  even  Pod- 
more,  the  champion  of  a  "  spiritualism  without  spirits  " 
theory.  But  the  revenant  business  was  so  foolishly 
trivial  and  mid-Victorianly  vulgar  that  it  became  im- 
possible to  believe  that  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs.  Verrall,  and 
the  rest  were  really  commercing  with  discarnate  exist- 
ences. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  becoming  recognised 
how  little  we  know  of  the  workshop  of  our  own 
minds  or  of  the  mysterious  mental  powers  which 
the  Five  Senses  normally  imprison  and  Ct:ge  up. 
Especially  the  influence  of  spirit  upon  matter  seems 
to  open  up  an  almost  untrodden  field  of  speculation  and 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Constable  has  a  theory  of  his  own  which  he 
grafts  upon  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  categories  of  the 
sensibility  and  the  understanding-.  Kant,  who  was 
influenced  by  Swedenborg,  touched  the  fringe  of  a 
theory  of  telepathy,  but  there  was  little  authenticated 
evidence  to  his  hand.  With  him  Mr.  Constable  holds 
that  human  personality  or  human  mind  is  only  a  partial 
and  mediate  manifestation  in  a  phenomenal  universe 
of  time  and  space  of  the  real  intuitive  and  subliminal 
Personality  or  Mind.  Such  higher  mind  is  uncon- 
ditioned by  time,  space  or  form,  and  telepathy  is  the 
formless,  spaceless  and  timeless  communion  between 
intuitive  mind  and  mind,  or  between  intuitive  mind  and 
external  objects.  For  such  communion  the  normal 
channels  of  sense  are  not  required,  but  the  intuitive  self 
of  the  agent,  behind  his  personality,  must  be  supposed, 
if  there  are  such  things  as  phantasms,  to  determine 
itself  phenomenally,  and  to  affect  space  where  the 
agent's  body  is  not.  There  is  not,  according  to 
this  theory,  direct  thought-transference  from  one 
human  consciousness  to  another — for  the  agent's 
mental  impression  is  seldom  the  same  as  the  percipi- 
ent's :  a  dying-  man,  e.g.,  does  not  necessarily  picture 
himself  as  cadaverous — but  only  a  communion  between 
the  two  subliminal  personalities,  the  effect  on  that  of 
the  percipient  resulting  in  supposed  perceptions,  called 
forth  from  the  storage  of  ideas  by  the  will.  For  there 
is  no  cognition  apart  from  will,  however  unaware  we 
may  be  that  we  are  exercising  it,  and  even  in  the  case 
of  hypnotism,  where  the  directive  force  of  the  operator 
may  seem  to  supersede  that  of  the  patient,  it  is  really 
the  will  of  the  latter  which  has  command  over  the 
understanding,  albeit  its  operation  is  influenced  by  the 
will  of  the  hvpnotiser. 

In  assuming  a  radiation,  unconditioned  by  space  and 
time,  from  personality  to  personality,  any  idea  of  actual 
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brain-waves  must  be  ruled  out,  as  a  reminiscence  of 
that  exploded  materialism  which  regarded  a  pig  and  a 
martyr,  a  prayer  and  a  beef  steak,  as  alike  atomic  move- 
ment. For  the  force  of  material  vibrations  would  vary 
iriverselv  with  the  square  of  the  distance.  And  cer- 
tainly  such  a  theory  would  be  incompatible  with  com- 
munications from  the  dead,  whose  cerebral  mechanism 
has  perished  in  the  grave.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
a  tempting  analog}'  between  telepathic  communication 
and  wireless  telegraphy,  explaining  the  highly  partial 
and  seemingly  casual  character  of  such  communication. 
Why  does  one  person  see  or  hear  things  and  not 
another,  although  the  latter  might  antecedently  have 
been  supposed  likely  to  do  so  and  the  former  not?  The 
answer  which  suggests  itself  is  that  of  some  exceptional 
attunement.  Everybody  receives  the  communication, 
but  only  one  here  or  there  does  so  consciously.  Only, 
then,  what  about  accidental  groups  of  percipients? 
And  what  about  our  old  friend,  the  haunted  house, 
where  every  tenant  gives  notice?  Mr.  Constable  has 
actually  brought  himself,  though  with  much  searching 
of  heart,  to  think  that  "  the  houses  themselves  (forms  of 
matter)  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  hauntings 
in  them.  We  must  hold  that  the  human  experience 
of  the  haunters,  when  embodied,  has  had  effect  on  the 
particular  form  of  matter.  The  houses  '  take  '  negative 
photographs  of  the  conduct  of  the  haunters  when 
living,  and  some  living  individuals  can  afterwards 
dev  elop  these  photographs  positively  ".  We  should 
recommend  scrubbing  and  white-washing.  Mr. 
Constable  relies  on  the  fact  that  ghosts — the  wicked 
baronet  who  walks  the  old  corridor,  or  the  lady  in  satin 
who  wrings  her  hands  in  the  pleached  alley — live 
entirely  in  the  past.  With  the  question  of  existence 
beyond  the  grave  he  refuses  to  meddle.  But  he  is  clear 
that  the  human  manifestation  of  our  personality  is  not 
entitled  to  permanence,  seeing  that  powers  and  excel- 
lences of  intellect  and  character  are  "  the  result  of 
evolution  in  relation  to  human  environment  ",  which 
is  mostly  the  creation  of  selfish  class  distinctions. 
Why,  he  asks  indignantly,  should  Eton  and  Christ 
Church  confer  immortality  rather  than  a  board  school 
and  the  gutter?  We  were  really  not  aware  that 
Shakespeare  was  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  though 
Milton,  the  intellectual  aristocrat,  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
University  man.  In  another  world,  we  understand, 
his  mind  and  that  of  a  board  school  boy  should  be 
level. 

Mr.  Constable  frankly  points  out  the  thin  places  of 
his  theory  of  travelling  personality.  If  there  is  any- 
thing objective  in  "  appearances  ",  it  is  clear  that  the 
agent  mind  must  have  power  to  affect  space  in  some 
way.  Sometimes  two  percipients  see  the  same 
phantasm  from  in  front  and  from  behind  respectively. 
There  was  a  child  that  appeared  to  a  Russian  family — 
and  their  dog.  "  Le  chien  ne  cessait  d'aboyer  de 
toutes  ses  forces,  et  courrait  et  aboyait  en  suivant  le 
mouvement  de  1 'apparition. "  And  then  there  is  the 
clothes  question,  though  Mr.  Constable  sees  no  diffi- 
culty in  this;  for  how,  he  naively  asks,  could  the  ghost 
appear  without  clothes?  We  are  reminded  of  the 
skit  on  the  will-precipitation  craze  of  thirty  years 
ago,  in  which  the  host  at  a  picnic  successfully 
"  precipitates  "  a  mayonnaise,  but  forgets  to  precipitate 
a  dish  to  contain  it.  Again,  does  '.'  travelling  per- 
sonality "  explain  prevision?  Another  difficulty  about 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  is  that  they  have  nothing 
sensible  to  say.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Christian 
supernaturalism  of  the  primitive  and  middle  ages,  with 
all  its  exquisite  imaginative  beauty  and  spirituality, 
should  be  considered  exploded,  while  scientific 
psychologists  are  making  one  another's  flesh  creep  with 
Cock  Lane  ghosts  and  all  the  silly  paraphernalia  and 
jargon  of  modern  spookery.  Mr.  Constable  reserves 
his  opinion.  He  thinks  there  is  something  in  these 
attempts  of  spirit  to  give  flesh  the  go-by,  and  so  do 
we.  But  it  is  desperately  hard  to  disentangle  from  the 
quackery  which  has  overlaid  it. 


SEA   POWER  IN  SHACKLES. 

''Sea  Law  and  Sea  Power."    By  T.  Gibson  Bowles. 
London  :  Murray.    1910.    7s.  6d.  net. 

SEA  Law  and  Sea  Power"  is  the  most  complete 
endeavour  to  rouse  public  opinion  against  the 
Declaration  of  London,  though  in  fairness  we  should 
also  add  a  tribute  to  the  persistent  hard  work  of  the 
organisers  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  League.  Mr. 
Bowles  is  frankly  partisan  in  his  views,  as  any  man 
must  be  who  is  convinced  that  the  vital  interests  of  his 
country  are  being  signed  away.  It  is  easy  to  detect 
in  the  pages  of  his  book  an  absence  of  broad  views  but 
Mr.  Bowles  is  not  a  Chatham  ;  and  we  could  by  com- 
parisons show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  war  operations,  but  Mr.  Bowles  is 
not  a  S.  Vincent.  He"  is  frankly  a  free-lance  who  writes 
for  democracy  and  gives  it  the  best  food  it  can  assimi- 
late. Here,  by  means  of  an  ill-considered  treaty  framed 
in  the  main  by  a  land  Power  which  is  looking  to  a  war 
with  us  in  the  near  future,  we  are  bound  for  years  to 
come  in  reference  to  operations  of  war  on  the  sear. 
where  we  are  supreme,  and  could  therefore,  as  in  the 
past,  make  our  own  laws.  Is  the  treaty  good  or  bad? 
"  Bad  ",  said  Mr.  Bowles,  and  so  he  set  to  work  to  kill 
it  as  best  he  could.  If,  then,  his  effort  is  disfigured  by 
ledundancv  and  exaggeration,  much  may  be  forgiven  to 
one  who  helps  the  plain  man  to  a  sound  view.  We 
can  with  good  temper  point  out  that  "  Sea  Law 
and  Sea  Power  "  will  probably  be  selling  for  waste 
paper  a  year  hence,  whereas  Rear-Admiral  Mahan's 
"  Influence  of  Sea  Power"  will  always  command  its 
price,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Bowles'  preface  that  no  sailor  has 
ever  been  able  to  teach  the  meaning  of  sea-power,  and 
that  the  only  explanation  ever  given  to  the  public  is 
that  of  "  the  naval  expert  who  explains  every  Salamis 
and  Trafalgar  yet  to-  come  by  adding  up  and  carrying 
over  totals  of  tons,  guns,  and  pounds  sterling,  and 
foretells  the  fate  of  nations  with  absolute  certainty  by 
comparing  aggregate  totals  plus  wins,  minus  loses." 
That  is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  there 
is  no  more  in  it.  This  is  excellent  chaff,  the  humour 
of  which  will  not  be  lost  on  the  cynical  reader  who  finds 
that  Mr.  Bowles  in  one  chapter  profoundly  disapproves 
of  the  way  our  naval  officers  have  been  trained  since 
1904  under  the  new  system,  but  yet,  in  spite  of  radically 
unsound  training,  and  an  ever  narrowing  margin  under 
the  plus  and  minus  system,  our  Navy  is,  in  his  opinion, 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been.  If  the  training  is  all 
wrong,  as  compared  with  the  German  system,  Mr. 
Bowles  must  have  arrived  at  his  conclusion  by  sums, 
and  we  suspect  his  hatred  of  arithmetic  is  a  matter  of 
old  standing  in  which  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man. 
for  his  sums  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  again  mistaken  when  he  says  that 
"  the  mere  existence  of  the  sea  "  is  a  barrier  to 
invasion  so  that  "  Britain  has  never  for  eight  centuries 
endured  a  hostile  invasion  ".  The  most  elementary 
stud}'  shows  that  the  sea  is  an  incomparably  easier  road 
for  invasion  than  the  land,  always  provided  that  there 
is  no  armed  interference  on  the  sea.  From  the  time 
when  the  King  of  Mercia  foiled  Charlemagne  by  the 
creation  of  a  navy,  it  has  been  the  existence  of  armed 
force  on  the  sea,  and  not  the  sea  itself,  which  has  been' 
the  barrier  to  invasion.  If  Mr.  Bowles  has  provoked 
comparisons  and  criticisms,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
his  book  is  not  written  to  become  a  classic  work.  It 
is  a  fine  piece  of  political  polemics  calculated  to 
discredit  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  his  colleagues  as  the 
Ministers  responsible  for  the  Declaration  of  London. 
Against  Sir  Edward  Grey  he  marshals  facts  on  which 
he  comments  with  pungent  sarcasm.  In  one  direc- 
tion only  does  he  find  the  Radical  Government  exhibit 
strength,  and  that  is  against  the  Constitution.  They 
have  signed*  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  "  the 
negotiations  for  this  surrender  have,  during  three  years, 
been  conducted,  the  articles  of  surrender  have  been> 
settled,  the  surrender  itself  has  been  made  without,  so 
far  as  is  known,  or  suggested,  any  previous  knowledge 
or  any  previous  sanction  by  the  King,  and  certainly 
without  any  previous  consultation  of  Parliament". 
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The  Declaration  of  London  "would  deprive  her 
(Curat  Britain)  ol  every  rag  <>f  naval  power  in  war  left 
by  that  Declaration  (of  Paris),  would  strike  Iter  Navy 
with  tinal  impotency  and  paralysis,  and  would  leave  her 
incapable  of  an  effectually  offensive  naval  action,  and 
reduced  for  the  protection  ol  her  existence  to  a  strait- 
ened defensive  against  an  actual  invasion  ". 

On  one  point  only  is  Mr.  Howies  and  those  whom  he 
criticises  at  one.  It  is  on  the  question  of  precedent  on 
what  has  been  our  historical  policy.  It  is  universally 
conceded  that  for  centuries  up  to  the  Declaration  ol 
Paris  in  185(1  British  rulers  and  statesmen  insisted  on 
the  doctrine  that  the  leneiny's  goods  were  liable  to 
seizure  wherever  found,  whether  the  ship  carrying  them 
was  neutral  or  otherwise.  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
.abandoned  the  traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Mr.  Howies  would  have  us  denounce  the  Declaration 
and  resume  our  freedom  of  action.  He  sees  that  this 
was  the  first  step,  and  the  Declaration  of  London  is 
justified  by  its  apologists  as  a  necessary  development. 
They  say  that  to  abandon  the  Declaration  of  Paris  is 
impossible,  as  it  would  "  provoke  an  Armageddon  ". 
Why?  The  United  States  never  subscribed  to  it,  but 
no  nation  has  gone  to  war  with  the  United  States,  or 
even  Spain  for  the  matter  of  that,  on  account  of  her 
notion.  We  have,  as  Mr.  Bowles  points  out,  lost  every 
vestige  of  the  quid  pro  quo,  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
since  any  vessel  can  bring  out  guns  from  the  hold  on 
the  high  seas  and  break  the  naval  flag.  We  do  not, 
however,  consider  it  necessary  to  take  this  action. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  our  stand  on  the  doctrine 
the. Hague  Conference  embodied  in  the  convention  on 
land  warfare  justifying  a  military  commander  in  action 
"  that  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
war  ".  We  see  no  need  for  interfering  with  commerce 
in  neutral  vessels  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  blockade 
the  coasts  of  our  enemy.  When  that  point  is  reached 
we  see  an  imperative  need  for  the  widest  liberty  of 
action  in  which  we  can  readjust  our  system  of  blockade 
to  modern  conditions  brought  about  by  the  coastal 
dangers  of  torpedoes  and  mines,  and  the  wide  areas 
which  blockaders  can  cover  through  steam  and  wire- 
less telegraph)-.  Obviously  the  blockade  of  the  supplies 
of  Germany,  whether  direct  or  through  Holland  and 
Belgium,  after  her  fleet  has  been  defeated  can  be  carried 
out  most  advantageously  at  the  exits  of  the  North  Sea, 
as.  for  instance,  in  the  narrow  belt  in  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  This  liberty  of  action  in  reference  to  blockade 
is  v  ital  as  a  condition  precedent  to  all  negotiations.  The 
authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  never  impaired  it, 
and  merely  recorded  that  blockades,  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effective.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  been  trapped 
into  a  number  of  limitations  through  the  folly,  to  which 
Mr.  Bowles  draws  attention,  of  considering  our  inte- 
rests as  a  neutral  as  paramount.  Lord  Roscbery,  as 
Prime  Minister,  once  parried  a  question  on  replacing 
H.M.S.  "Victoria"  by  asking  whether  the  Empire 
reeled  at  the  loss  of  a  battleship?  We  may  well  ask 
those  hair-splitting  critics  in  the  Radical  Press  who  are 
continually  quoting  the  Russian  treatment  of  the 
"  Knight  Commander  "  whether  the  Empire  reeled 
because  this  merchant  ship  was  sunk?  Because  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  bored  with  correspondence  on  this 
subject  for  some  years,  was  that  a  reason  for  signing 
away  our  interests  as  a  belligerent?  We  think  the 
"  Knight  Commander  ",  one  of  ten  thousand  steamers, 
has  loomed  too  largely  in  the  picture  the  Government 
has  drawn  of  our  interests,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
we  are  very  doubtful  if  even  our  interests  as  a  neutral 
will  be  better  protected  by  a  foreign  court  of  law  at 
The  Hague,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  suburb  of 
Berlin.  To  that  court  of  one  British  and  twenty-one 
foreign  representatives  we  shall  have  to  submit  all  our 
acts  of  blockade,  including  those  against  Holland 
herself  !  Well  may  Mr.  Bowles  inveigh  against  a 
Government  which  itself  welcomed  this  setting  up  of  the 
decisions  of  a  foreign  court  above  our  own  prize  courts, 
and  agreed,  according  to  Mr.  Bowles,  "  to  enforce  those 
judgments  itself,  and  to  strangle  its  own  fleet  with  its 
■■own  hands  ". 


In   the  limitation  ol    Mm  kade   and   the  opportunity 

the  Declaration  oi  London  affords  oi  hampering  our 
blockade  bv  referring  disputed  matters  to  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  consisting  ol  neutrals  naturally 
anxious  to  break  down  a  blockade,  lie  the  great 
dangers  to  British  policy.  We  were  by  no  means 
deceived  by  the  silence  of  the  ( in  man  Press,  and  it  <  ame 
with  no  surprise  that  when  the  House  ol  Commons 
and  the  Colonial  Conference  accepted  the  Declaration 
the  official  ban  on  the  Press  in  Germany  was  removed, 
and  open  exultation  indulged  in  over  this  particular 
aspect  of  the  question.  In  any  war  in  the  future,  now 
that  Europe  consists  of  great  military  camps  of  nations 
in  arms,  blockade  is  our  only  weapon.  Our  freedom  to 
use  it  as  we  think  fit  ought  to  have  been  jealously  pre- 
served. This  has  not  been  done,  and  if  war  breaks  out 
the  British  Empire  w  ill  use  sc'a  power  as  best  it  can,  but 
for  the  first  time  it  w  ill  be  sea  power  in  shackles. 


THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

"  The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse."    By  6.  K.  Chesterton. 
London:  Methuen.    1911.  5s. 

fri  "The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse  ",  Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  incidentally  raises  half-a-dozen  questions 
that  men  may  quarrel  over  for  years  w  ithout  coming  to 
conclusions.  The  question  of  propaganda  in  art  is  one. 
How  far  does  Mr.  Chesterton's  brand  of  dogmatic 
Christianity  make  this  Ballad  and  how  far  does  it  mar 
it?  From  one  aspect  the  author's  contention,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  his- 
torically, is  the  principle  of  light  warring  against  the 
pagan  night  of  desolation  and  turmoil  and  witchcraft, 
is  the  inspiring  heart  and  animating  conscience  of  his 
verse.  Minus  the  driving  wheel  of  his  Chestertonian 
thesis  the  poetic  machinery  could  never  have  been  put 
together  to  run  smoothly  and  efficiently.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  fire  and  fervency  of  his  convictions 
are  implicit  in  the  cunning  craftsmanship  of  his  finest 
stanzas  they  have  also  fathered  the  third  of  the  poem 
which  damages  its  illusion  and  seriously  weakens  its 
appeal  as  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Chesterton  the  pro- 
pagandist and  Mr.'  Chesterton  the  poet  are  like  the 
Siamese  twins,  and  an  attempt  to  sever  the  two  would 
be  disastrous  to  both.  Vet  how  often  one  longs  for  a 
surgical  operation  !  A  passage  typical  of  the  Ballad's 
strength  and  weakness  may  be  quoted  from  Alfred's 
reply  to  the  Danish  songsters,  when,  disguised  as  a 
harper,  he  has  gained  admission  to  the  enemy's 
camp  :  — 

"  I  will  even  answer  the  mighty  earl 

That  asked  of  Wessex  men 
Why  they  be  meek  and  monkish  folk, 
And  bow  to  the  White  Lord's  broken  yoke  ; 
What  sign  have  we  save  blood  and  smoke? 

Here  is  my  answer  then. 

"  That  on  you  is  fallen  the  shadow, 

And  not  upon  the  Name  ; 
That  though  we  scatter  and  though  we  fly, 
And  you  hang  over  us  like  the  sky, 
Vou  are  more  tired  of  victory 

Than  we  are  tired  of  shame.  .  .  . 

"...  Our  monks  go  robed  in  rain  and  snow, 

But  the  heart  of  flame  therein  ; 
But  you  go  clothed  in  feasts  and  flames, 

When  all  is  ice  within. 
Xor  shall  all  iron  dooms  make  dumb 

Men  wandering  ceaselessly, 
If  it  be  not  better  to  fast  for  joy 

Than  feast  for  misery.  .  .  . 

"...  Therefore  your  end  is  on  you, 

Is  on  you  and  your  kings, 
Not  for  a  fire  in  Ely  fen, 
Not  that  your  gods  are  nine  or  ten, 
But  because  it  is  onlyr  Christian  men 

Guard  even  heathen  things. 
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"  For  our  God  hath  blessed  creation, 

Calling  it  good.     I  know 
What  spirit  with  whom  you  blindly  band 
Hath  blessed  destruction  with  his  hand  ; 
Yet  by  God's  death  the  stars  shall  stand 

And  the  small  apples  grow." 

This  is  good  poetical  propaganda,  and  inasmuch  as 
it  sums  up  vigorously  "  the  case"  for  Alfred  and  his 
Christian  civilisation,  and  damns  the  heathen  invader 
root  and  branch,  it  may  have  come  to  stay  in  our  litera- 
ture. But  this  raises  another  vexed  question.  Will 
it  make  its  appeal,  like  Mr.  Kipling's  "  The  Five 
Nations  ",  as  a  'literary  document  or  as  a  poetic 
creation?  How  will  Mr.  Chesterton's  Alfred  strike  the 
imagination  of  posterity?  The  shade  of  that  sagacious, 
patient,  resolute  ruler  hovers  round  his  picture,  even  as 
one  may  evoke  it  from  the  bare  bones  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle ;  and  the  figure  would  command  applause 
had  not  Mr.  Chesterton  too  openly  snatched  the 
monarch's  harp  from  his  hand  to  improvise  his  own 
philosophical  manifesto.  It  is  a  question  of  where  and 
when  Alfred  makes  way  for  Chesterton  and  how  often 
into  that  monarch's  mouth  are  put  avowals  which  are 
in  place  only  on  a  modern  pilgrimage  to  an  ancient 
shrine.  It  does  not  disturb  us  much  that  the  pagans 
are  banged  about  the  head  with  the  bright,  polished 
weapons  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  armoury  so  long  as  the 
hands  that  wield  them  are  not  obviously  stained  with 
printer's  ink.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  illusion,  allow- 
ing for  lapses,  holds  good  in  more  than  half  of  the 
stanzas. 

Fault-finding  apart,  Mr.  Chesterton  has  done  a  notable 
thing.  His  poetic  imagery  is  finely  and  sharply 
wrought,  his  language  flashes  and  rings,  with  the  most 
delicate  changing  beats  of  rhythm  as  his  narrative  passes 
from  argument  to  description  and  action.  As  a  whole 
the  Ballad  is  admirably  dramatic,  and  to  keep  the 
reader  alert  and  curious  for  a  thousand  stanzas  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  poet's  imagination.  The  poet,  of  course, 
is  at  his  best  when  he  has  dropped  propaganda  for  pure 
description,  as  in  the  lines  that  show  us  Eldred  the 
Franklin  in  the  battle  of  Ethandune  : — 

"  His  face  like  a  sanguine  sunset, 

His  shoulder  a  Wessex  down, 
His  hand  like  a  windy  hammer-stroke  ; 
Men  could  not  count  the  crests  he  broke, 

So  fast  the  crests  went  down. 

"  As  the  tall  white  devil  of  the  Plague 
Moves  out  of  Asian  skies, 
With  his  foot  on  a  waste  of  cities 
And  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  flies  ; 

"  Or  purple  and  peacock  skies  grow  dark 

With  a  moving  locust-tower  ; 
Or  tawny  sand-winds  tall  and  dry, 
Like  hell's  red  banners  beat  and  fly 
When  death  comes  out  of  Araby, 

Was  Eldred  in  his  hour." 

Observe,  so  long  as  the  imagery  is  satisfying  to 
our  senses  we  care  not  a  fig  whether  Eldred  in  his 
battle  fury  is  likened  to  Mahomed  or  not.  We  don't 
ask  for  justice,  but  we  demand  illusion.  The  Norseman 
and  his  gods  may  be,  and  indeed  are,  maligned  and 
mishandled. 

When  the  psalm  is  roaring  above  the  rune 
And  the  Cross  goes  over  the  sun  and  moon." 

But  they  must  have  fired  the  poet's  imagination  to  have 
fused  in  such  felicitous  shapes,  as  in  Ogier  the  Dane's 
war  song  : — 

"  The  blind  gods  roar  for  Rome  fallen 
And  forum  and  garland  gone, 
For  the  ice  of  the  north  is  broken 
And  the  sea  of  the  north  comes  on. 

"  Down  from  the  dome  of  the  world  we  come, 
Rivers  oh  rivers  down, 
Under  us  swirl  the  sects  and  hordes 
And  the  high  downs  we  drown. 


"  Down  from  the  dome  of  the  world  and  down, 

Struck  flying  as  a  skiff 
On  a  river  in  spate  is  spun  and  swirled 
Until  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  world, 

That  breaks  short  like  a  cliff." 

Admirable  too  in  their  frequent  clarity  are  the  stanzas 
that  show  us  what  Mark  the  Roman  stands  for.  Eldred 
the  Saxon  is  also  cunningly  drawn,  barring  some  con- 
ceits, and  best  of  all  is  "  King  Guthrum  of  the  Northern 
Sea,  the  Emperor  of  the  Ships  ".  To  discuss  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  Gael,  "Colan  of  Caerleon  ", 
is  to  raise  the  most  vexed  of  all  questions — when  poetry 
suddenly  peters  out  into  painted  lath  and  plaster.  Colan 
typifies  the  clay  that  refuses  to  fire  in  Mr.  Chesterton's 
imagination.  He  is  the  Gael  beloved  of  the  journalist, 
our  old  friend,  the  "Celtic  movement  "  incarnate,  but 
luckily  he  has  less  to  say  than  Alfred,  and  he  is  certainly 
picturesque  in  his  unreality.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Ballad  is,  so  far,  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's achievements.  Had  he  cut  down  the  poem  by  a 
third,  omi  tted  the  weak  end  and  carefully  chiselled  away 
the  purely  modern  ideas  and  allusions,  that  mark  would 
stand  a  good  foot  higher. 


THE   LITERARY  NOVELIST. 

"  The  Beacon."    By  Eden  Phillpotts.    London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.    1911.  6s. 

A  T  a  not  distant  time  it  seemed  possible  that  what 
Mr.  Hardy  had  done  for  Wessex,  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts might  do  for  the  country  which  lies  a  little  further 
to  the  west,  but  progress  of  years  only  seems  to  place 
realisation  of  this  hope  further  from  us.  Comparison 
between  the  two  writers  is  almost  inevitable,  but  it 
is  certainly  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  "The 
Beacon  "  may  in  some  ways  have  been  moulded 
from  the  Wessex  novels,  but,  if  this  is  so,  it  is,  alas, 
an  example  of  the  imitation  which  does  not  flatter. 
The  author  has  not  failed  from  any  lack  of  love  of 
Dartmoor ;  rather,  we  should  say,  he  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  it,  and  the  greatest  work  seldom  comes 
from  those  who  are  mastered  by  their  passions. 
Dowered  with  unnatural  qualities,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  dwell  in  a  land  whose  magic  has  blinded 
their  creator  to  all  that  is  human  and  probable,  the 
people  of  the  tale  are  mere  literary  creations.  They 
belong  to  the  world  of  letters  ;  they  come  from  beyond 
the  regions  of  things  as  we  know  them.  We  are  given 
the  story  of  a  barmaid  who  is  loved  by  two  peasant 
farmers,  both  natives  of  the  moor.  The  one  is  an 
aggressively  strong  character,  and  the  other,  Trevail, 
is  apparently  hopelessly  weak.  The  girl  marries  the 
latter,  and  the  book  is  based  on  her  efforts  to  raise  the 
man  to  her  own  high  standard  of  thinking,  for  she  is 
as  forceful  as  her  rejected  lover.  She  is  a  Londoner 
by  birth,  but  an  adopted  daughter  of  Dartmoor,  and 
the  great  mother  plays  a  big  part  in  the  lives  of  her 
three  children.  This  attempt  to  give  the  inanimate  a 
central  and  commanding  position  is  a  little  overdone. 
English  writers  have  seldom  worked  well  with  this  idea 
of  which  the  French  are  the  perfect  masters,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Phillpotts'  characters 
would  have  acted  differently  had  they  lived  in  Kent  or 
Cumberland.  Their  actions  are,  indeed,  as  a  rule,  per- 
fectly natural,  but  it  is  with  their  words  we  find  fault.  A 
young  lady  belonging  to  a  university  branch  of  the 
Fabian  Society  would  probably  have  been  wearied  by 
such  love-making  as  was  addressed  to  this  London 
barmaid  when  she  arrived  in  Devonshire.  We  know 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  work  the  soil,  but  their  con- 
versation, as  recorded  in  "  The  Beacon  ",  can  only 
be  described  as  "  erudite  ".  The  folk  who  assembled 
nightly  at  the  bar  of  the  Oxenham  Arms  can  best  be 
compared  with  a  company  of  young  dons  grown  sud- 
denly forgetful  of  their  grammar.  Barmaids  doubtless 
acquire  a  certain  philosophy,  and  not  unlikely  it  is  that 
found  in  old  Omar's  lay,  but  she  who  served  at  the 
"  Arms  "  was  as  strangely  pedantic  in  her  talk  as  any 
of  her  admirers.    She  had  views  about  the  "  mental 
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attributes  "  of  her  sex,  and  discussed  them  at  length. 
One  of  her  lovers  had,  we  are  told',  a  "  nullilidian 
attitude  "  and  thai  phrase  precisely  describes  how  we 
feel  towards  her  and  almost  ev  ery  person  who  struggles 
for  life  between  the  two  covers  of  this  book.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  make  one  exception  in  favour 
of  old  Mortimorc,  Trevail's  uncle,  for, '  though  the 
points  of  his  character  are  exaggerated,  he  is  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  earth.  With  his  contempt  for  weak- 
ness, his  greed  of  gold,  his  hatred  of  opposition,  he  is 
a  creature  of  whose  parentage  Balzac  would  not  have 
been  ashamed.  The  manner  in  which  he  destroyed  his 
wealth  to  spite  his  heir  before  he  took  his  own  life  is 
a  fine  touch  and*  reveals  the  author's  power  of  dealing 
with  the  seamy  side  of  human  nature.  Dartmoor  is 
a  rough  country,  but  surely  Mr.  Phillpotts  can  draw 
from  it  some  gentler  things  which  shall  not  put  too 
great  a  tax  upon  our  credulity?  The  study  of  the  moor 
may  be  a  fine  thing  and  an  absorbing  task,  but  it  would 
be  worth  any  man's  while  to  read  correctly  the  hearts 
of  its  people.  They  cannot  be  judged  by  their  sur- 
roundings ;  only  direct  intercourse  will  ever  reveal  their 
secrets. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Country  of  the  Blind,  and  other  Stories."  By 
H.  6.  Wells.    London :  Nelson.    1911.    2s.  net. 

Mr.  Wells  prefaces  this  volume  with  an  admission 
that  it  is  a  collection  rather  than  a  selection  of  his 
short  stories,  and  proceeds  to  reintroduce  them  with 
a  kind  of  apology  for  their  variable  merits,  and  a 
characteristic  little  essay  on  the  Short  Story  and  what 
it  ought  to  be.  All  the  stories  except  five,  the  most 
recent,  have  appeared  in  volume  form  before  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  in  the  author's  naive  wonder  at  his 
having  ceased  to  produce  short  stories,  we  must  hint 
that  his  particular  mine  was  probably  becoming  worked 
out.  The  majority  are  of  course  from  the  Romantic 
Vein  of  the  W'ells  Mine — sketches  of  conditions  possible 
in  a  world  of  advanced  science  ;  and  of  these  the  best 
are  those  in  which  Mr.  Wells  is  purely  fantastic  and 
amusing,  such  as  "The  Man  who  could  work 
Miracles  ".  In  others,  however,  we  discover  germs 
of  the  novelist  of  "  Kipps  " — confer  the  remarks  of  the 
ostler-boy  in  "-The  Stolen  Bacillus"  and  the  tale 
of  "Miss  Winchelsea's  Heart".  Others  again  are 
studies  in  psychology,  such  as  "  Under  the  Knife  "  and 
"  A  Slip  under  the  Microscope  ".  Finally,  there  are 
one  or  two  in  which  allegories  can  be  found.  But 
when  all  are  read  and  done,  we  feel  they  are  done 
with  ;we  cannot  foresee  Mr.  Wells'  reputation  surviving 
on  the  strength  of  these  short  stories,  because  they  are 
for  the  most  part  based  on  the  romantic  possibilities 
of  science,  and  are  therefore  of  an  age  and  not  for  all 
time.  Let  Mr.  Wells  try  his  hand  at  the  character- 
study,  or  short  sociological  sketch — let  him  write  over 
with  his  matured  powers  the  feeble  "Jilting  of  Jane  " 
with  which  this  volume  opens — and  we  feel  sure  he 
could  succeed  an  he  would.  It  is  as  a  novelist,  not  as 
a  romancer,  that  our  sober  posterity  will  respect  him. 

"  Ladies  Whose   Bright  Eyes."     By  Ford  Maddox 
Hueffer.    London:  Constable.    1911.  6s. 

The  idea  of  a  modern  man  being  stunned  or  drugged 
or  otherwise  rendered  unconscious,  and  awaking  in  an 
earlier  civilisation,  can  scarcely  be  called  an  original 
one  ;  we  can  recollect  without  undue  pressure  two  novels 
and  two  plays  based  on  this  idea.  In  the  best  of  these 
four,  "A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  ",  Mark 
Twain  combined  a  definite  democratic  purpose  with  a 
great  deal  of  his  own  comedy.  Mr.  Hueffer,  however, 
seems  to  have  had  no  single  artistic  purpose  in  com- 
piling this  work,  unless  possibly  he  wishes  to  pro- 
pound the  theory  that  some  publishers  have  souls  to 
be  saved.  But  in  saying  so,  we  have  chosen  our  words 
to  leave  a  loophole  for  complimenting  Mr.  Hueffer  on 
the  technique  of  his  painting;  for  what  we  may  call 
his  archaeological  imagination  we  have  nothing  but 
praise.    The  picture  of  mediaeval    England   is  most 


vivid,  though  not  all  pleasant  ;  it  is  only  shadowed  when 
his  hero,  Mr.  Sowell,  (onus  into  unavoidable  contrast 
with  the  Yankee  ol  Mark  Twain,  as  in  the  scene  where 
the  modern  gentleman  suffers  the  etiquette  of  a 
medhcval  bath.  The  composition  ol  the  work  as  a 
whole  leaves  something  to  be  desired  ;  the  story  drags 
between  the  over-long  introduction  and  the  beginning 
of  the  action  in  the  mediaeval  castle,  and  the  conclusion 
WC  found  rather  wearisome,  alter  the  bright  pageanl 
of  scenes  in  the  middle  and  best  portion  o!  the  book. 
Mr.  Hueffer  calls  it  a  "  romance  ",  but  we  feel  that  its 
merits  as  a  piece  of  historical  imagining  so  far  tran- 
scend its  merits  as  a  tale  that  "  pageant  "  is  a  better 
description.  With  the  reservations  therein  implied,  it 
is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work. 

"The  Hand  of  Diane."   By  Percy  J.  Hartley.    London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.    1911.  6s. 

France  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
gentleman,  scion  of  a  noble  house,  returns  to  his  home 
to  find  himself  supposed  to  be  dead,  his  ancestral  house 
partially  destroyed,  and  his  mother  blind.  He  falls  in 
with  an  unknown  damosel,  whom,  of  course,  we  suppose 
to  be  Diane  de  Poitiers,  until — io  !  she  is  but  sister 
of  Diane.  The  story  is  very  thin,  and  spun  out  to  a 
far  greater  length  than  it  can  support ;  but  the  episodes 
move  gracefully  and  their  construction  is  skilful.  The 
writing  is  quite  commonplace,  one  bald  phrase  succeed- 
ing another  alike  in  the  descriptive  passages  and  in  the 
dialogues.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  book 
is  the  number  of  oaths  that  it  contains  ;  in  some  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  we  counted  without  much 
trouble  a  hundred  and  thirty-four  expletives.  In  point 
of  fact  we  classified  them  :  "  Ma  foi  "  easily  heads  the 
list  with  thirty-three,  and  its  English  equivalent  is  used 
eight  times.  ".  Mordieu",  "par  Dieu  ",  "  Despon- 
dieux  "  and  "  Morbleu  "  get  into  double  figures  ;  while 
other  choice  exclamations  are  "  Diantre  ",  "  Norn  du 
Diable  ",  "  Mort  de  ma  vie  ",  and  "  Peste  ".  There  are 
others,  and  four  saints  are  invoked.  Anybody  who  likes 
this  sort  of  thing  is  cordially  recommended  to  read  the 
book. 

"  A  String  of  Beads."    By  Jittie  Horlick.    London : 
Duckworth.    1911.  6s. 

The  beads  are  incidents  in  the  autobiography  of  an 
ingenue,  who  met  a  fascinating  Anglo-Spaniard  in  the 
course  of  a  Continental  tour.  We  have  motors,  and 
Monte  Carlo,  and  the  strong  silent  Englishman  who 
never  told  his  love.  The  heroine  overheard  a  descrip- 
tion of  herself  as  "infernally  chaste"  by  her  most 
intimate  friend's  husband.  She  is  quite  correct  in  her 
conduct,  but  her  reception  of  the  Spaniard's  somewhat 
daring  love-making  would  not  have  suggested  that 
phrase  to  us  as  the  exact  label  for  her  temperament. 
The  story  is  vivacious  enough. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Blake's  Vision  of  the  Book  of  Job."    By  Joseph  H.  Wicksteed. 
London  :  Dent.    6s.  net. 

Blake  was  born  in  George  II. '9  reign  and  died  in 
George  IV. 's.  He  lived  through  the  age  of  Johnsonian 
common-sense  (shot  with  streaks  of  mystic  emotion)  and  of 
Paley  deism,  shuddered  at  revolution  and  saw  the  utilitarian 
reform  movement.  In  boyhood  he  was  a  dreamer,  espying 
a  Hebrew  prophet  beneath  a  tree  and  angels  amid  the  hay- 
makers in  the  dawn.  Was  this  hosier's  boy  mad?  Mr. 
Wicksteed  and  a  circle  of  devotees  are  certain  at  least  that 
there  was  method  in  his  madness.  Hence  these  studies  of 
Blake's  illustrations  to  the  Book-  of  Job.  People  who  are 
tired  of  Omar  Khayyam  have  taken  up  Blake  and  Job.  We 
sit  at  their  feet.  But  Mr.  Wicksteed  grants  that  this  lonely 
thinker  is  "often  abysmally  unintelligible,  even  to  the 
student".  Avowedly  a  system-constructor,  Blake's  esoteric 
meanings  cross  and  re-cross  till  all  seems  a  tangle  and  a 
maze.  And  who  will  explain  to  us  the  explanations  ?  How, 
e.g.,  can  the  female  form  (Eve)  be  regarded  "either  (a)  as 
the  ever-present  token  of  man's  lapse  from  Man,  or  (b)  as 
the  vehicle  in  which  is  preserved  the  beauty  and  goodness 
which  the  earthly  man  lacks  to  make  him  perfect  man  (or 
god)  "  ?    We  confess  that,  after  all  Mr.  Wicksteed  has  to 
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say,  we  fail  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
(=  universal  humanity)  being  invoked  to  take  on  him  "  the 
Satanic  Body  of  Holiness  ".  Again,  Blake  may  have  taught 
that  there  is  no  God  except  Man,  and  that  each  individual 
carries  divinity  in  his  breast.  But,  having  told  us  that 
this  is  shown  in  some  of  the  illustrations  by  a  facial  resem- 
blance between  the  Almighty  and  Job — and  Satan,  too — Mr. 
AVicksteed  then  finds,  in  illustration  IX.,  a  likeness  between 
the  Deity  and  Eliphaz.  But  the  fact  is,  as  the  next  illus- 
tration proves,  that  all  Blake's  old  men  are  very  much  alike. 
As  for  Mr.  Wicksteed's  "  chance  discovery  "  of  the  "master- 
key"  to  the  Blakean  conceptions,  viz.  that  the  position  of 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  characters  reveal  a  great  spiritual 
theme,  he  has  to  explain  it  away  in  some  cases,  and  to  admit 
that  the  idea  is  not  found  in  Blake's  othsr  works.  How  is 
it,  we  may  ask,  that  in  illustration  XV.  Behemoth  has  his 
right  foot  advanced  ?  We  are  sceptical  as  to  any  thought- 
out  system  governing  Blake's  crazy  pantheism.  Mr.  Wick- 
steed  is  himself  puzzled,  for  example,  to  know  how  a  "  God  " 
who  only  exists  in  individuals  and  has  no  power  can  yet  be 
conceived  as  watching  over,  guiding,  and  suffering  with 
the  universe.  Blake's  philosophic  and  ethical  ideas  are 
claimed  as  anticipations  of  twentieth  century  thought  and 
as  amazingly  modern.  He  was  ardently  humanitarian  and 
a  kind  of  Socialist — "the  Oppressors  of  Albion  in  every  City 
and  Village  mock  at  the  Labourers'  limbs !  they  mock  at 
his  starvd  children".  He  writes:  "Are  not  Religion  and 
Politics  the  Same  Thing?  Brotherhood  is  Religion  ".  But 
a  page  or  two  on  we  find  that  Blake  "scorned  politics". 
And  his  doctrine  that  self-realisation,  the  will-to-live,  is 
Satanic  until  we  have  died  to  self  is  hardly  the  Socialist  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Wicksteed's  industry  in  elucidating  the 
creations  of  this  strange  mind  is  admirable.  But  for  our 
part  we  ar?  ccntent  to  pore  with  wonder  over  Blake's  draw- 
ings, as  did,  no  doubt,  that  earliest  and  most  faithful 
disciple,  his  wife,  whom,  though  she  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  he  taught  to  draw,  to  print  and  colour  his  engravings, 
and  even  to  see  visions  of  her  own.  "  She  alone  kept  his 
house  or  tenement ;  joined  his  thirty  and  forty  mile  walks 
into  the  country  ;  rose  at  midnight  to  steady  him  under  the 
tempestuous  workings  of  artistic  afflatus  ;  'believed  in  him 
when  no  one  else  believed  in  him  ;  prayed  with  him  when 
the  very  visions  deserted  him;  and  by  her  womanly  skill, 
her  innate  sense  of  honour,  her  unfaltering  courage  and 
common-sense,  saved  him  from  worldly  disaster  and  not 
seldom,  perhaps,  from  his  own  theories  of  life  ".  When  he 
lay  dying,  after  forty-five  years  of  wedlock,  he  said,  "  You 
have  ever  been  an  angel  to  me  ". 

"A  Fauna  of  the  Tweed  Area."     B7  A.  H.  Evans.  Edinburgh: 
Douglas.  1911. 

This  is  a  solid  and  really  well-produced  book  ;  and  it  is  sure 
to  be  of  value  as  a  work  of  reference  to  naturalists  living  in 
or  visiting  Northumberland  and  Durham  and  the  district. 
But  it  is  rather  dreary  to  read  on  page  after  page  how  often 
1  his  bird  or  that  has  been  "  obtained  "  till  at  length  the 
species  is  becoming  extinct  through  the  area  :  that  word 
"obtained"  is  a  hateful  synonym  for  '"destroyed" — one 
wishes  naturalists  would  cease  to  use  it. 


"  Revue  des  Ljux  Mondcs."    ler  Septembre. 

The  article  of  greatest  topical  interest  in  this  volume  is 
that  of  General  Langlois  on  the  Chief  Command  in  the 
French  Army.  A  generalissimo,  he  points  out,  such  as  exists 
in  Germany  in  the  person  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
is  not  possible  in  France.  Neither  Government  nor  Parlia- 
ment in  Franc  would  consent  to  place  any  single  general  in 
such  a  position.  In  Germany  he  makes  ready  for  war  and 
conducts  it  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor.  It 
would  also  in  France  be  undesirable,  for  such  a  general  would 
have  no  abiding  tenure  of  office;  he  would  always  b?  losing 
his  post  owing  to  the  age-limit.  The  writer  thinks  this  is 
no  evidence  of  inferiority  in  democratic  States,  for  what 
regulates  such  matters  is  in  truth  tradition,  and  tradition 
is  in  fact  more  durable  than  the  work  of  any  one  man.  This 
lie  discusses  in  an  able  argument.  He  is  strongly  opposed 
to  all  consultative  committees,  such  as,  apparently,  in  the 
past  the  French  War  Office  has  approved.  They  generally 
crush  all  initiative  and  are  opposed  to  o:  iginality. 
Napoleon's  plan  of  consulting  competent  individuals  is  the 
best.  The  Government  must  have  a  guiding  hand  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  main  forces,  for  it  alone  knows  all  the  political 
facts,  the-  obligations  of  its  allies  and  friends,  and  the  dis- 
position of  possible  friends  or  enemies.  M.  Bertrand  has  a 
brilliant  paper  on  a  trip  up  the  Nile  in  the  heat  of  an 
Egyptian  May. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  374. 
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of  £2.000  IN  THE   EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW   TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  NEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
HEAD  OFFICE  :    66  and  67  CORNHIIX,  E.G. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non=Profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  revised  Prospectus. 

j    Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  EX. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £22,000,000. 


Chairman : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY  EMBRACE 
ALL  BRANCHES  OF  INSURANCE. 


DEATH  DUTIES. —  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Company  providing  for  the  payment  of  Death  Duties,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  disturbing  investments  at  a  time  whin 
it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  without  loss. 

INCOME  TAX. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Income  Tax  is  not 
payable  on  that  portion  of  the  Assured's  income  which  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  annual  premiums  on  an  assurance  on  his  life 
or  on  the  life  of  his  wife.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Tax, 
this  abatement  (which  is  limited  to  one-sixth  of  the  Assured's 
income)  is  an  important  advantage  to  Life  Policyholders. 

Full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance,  together  with  Proposal  Forms  and 
Statement  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  the  Company's  Offices 
or  Agents, 

APPLICATION  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

ROBERT  LEWIS.  Qeneral  Manager. 


Acts  tike  a.  Charm 

DIARRHfEA,  CM 

and  DYSENTERY. 

Cuts  short  all  attacks  The  onlv  Palliative  in 

of  SPASMS,  HYSTERIA,    NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
and  PALPITATION.  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

The  Rest  Remedy  known  for 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  ASTHMA,  and  BRONCHITIS. 

Refuse  imitations  and  insist  Ott  having  "r.  J.  ColUs  I'rowne's  Chlorodyne, 

The  ORIGINAL  and!  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 
Of  all  Chemists^  x'iJ,  2/9,  46. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREtT,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Piis"  SHURT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BKSEICKES  CUT." 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels.  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER  SQUARE, 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premise 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.    Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.    Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.    Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.    Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


W., 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,   ENGRAYINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View  ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone:  Mayfalr  3601.  Tclccrapbic  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 


AUTOGRAPH 

LETTERS 


OF  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Send  for  Pi  ice  Lists. 
WALTER  K.  BENJAMIN, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoik,  U.S.A. 
Pub.   "THE  COLLECTOR,"  Is.  2d.  a  year. 
Sample  copies  free. 


%  HOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  -f-  d- 

,.182     ...       .»     1  10  4 

..    o  14    1    o  15  2 

,.071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately, 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


16  September,  191 1 


APPLETON'S  6/-  NOVELS 


By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS. 

Author  of  "The  Husband's  Story." 

THE  GRAIN  OF  DUST. 

In  this  story  the  author  gives  us  the  love  of  the  successful 
young  lawyer  for  his  typist,  and  shows  the  powerful  influences  for 
good  and  evil  which  affect  his  life  through  this  overmastering  love 
— a  love  which  becomes  an  obsession  and  for  which  no  sacrifice 
seems  too  great. 

It  is  a  story  that  holds  one's  attention  from  start  to  finish,  and 
every  reader  will  be  interested  in  Dorothea  Hallowell,  the  little 
typist  who  is  "  The  Grain  of  Dust"  in  the  eye  of  her  lover,  the 
celebrated  young  lawyer. 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN. 

"  Author  of  Captain  Eri." 

THE  WOMAN  HATERS. 

Another  of  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's  splendid  stories.  It  abounds 
in  lively  incidents  and  contains  much  of  that  humour  which  makes 
the  author's  work  so  popular,  and  a  certain  amount  of  tenderness 
and  pathos  as  well.  The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  "  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
a  winsome  humorist  who  develops  his  story  in  a  happy  atmosphere 
of  intimacy  between  writer  and  reader." 

By  GEORGE  GIBBS. 

THE  BOLTED  DOOR. 

A  Novel  throbbing  with  life,  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
forced  into  marriage  by  the  will  of  an  eccentric  millionaire,  and 
"  The  Bolted  Door  "  in  question  is  the  barrier  between  them. 

An  appealing  and  absorbing  story,  in  which  the  action  is  swift 
and  constant,  the  characters  sympathetic  and  life-like,  and  the 
whole  book  is  full  of  vitality  and  charm,  with  many  delightful 
illustrations  by  the  author. 

By  NINA  L.  DURYEA. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
SEVEN  GABBLERS. 

This  story  relates  the  amusing  adventures  that  befell  some 
American  girls  who  rented  an  ancient  chateau  near  Paris  .  .  . 
Full  of  incident  and  charming  people,  with  dialogues  that  are  un- 
usually witty  and  amusing.  The  Scotsman  says  that  if  all  gabblers 
gabbled  as  did  the  occupants  of  the  Chateau  de  Pelouse  the  hilarity 
of  this  work-a-day  world  would  be  considerably  augmented. 

By  PAUL  WELLS. 

THE  MAN  WITH  AN 
HONEST  FACE. 

This  is  a  captivating  romance  of  mysterious  adventure,  wherein 
the  reader — like  the  hero— gets  entangled  in  the  coils  of  an 
intrigue,  the  clue  to  which  is  cleverly  withheld  almost  to  the  end. 
The  story  is  ingeniously  conceived  and  vigorously  told  ;  it  repays 
perusal  by  those  who  like  romance  that  has  plenty  of  action  and  a 
good  deal  to  puzzle  over. 

By  H.  K.  WEBSTER. 


OTHER  SEAT. 

Readers  of  Tin;  WHISPERING  Man  will  be  gla*  to  get  a  story 
by  the  same  author,  that  grips  and  interests  from  start  to  finish. 

By  CAROLINE  FULLER. 


THE  BRAMBLE  BUSH. 

A  bright  and  amusing  story  of  summer  life,  full  of  variety  and 
unusual  situations.  A  truthful  picture  of  the  ideals,  the  ways  of 
life  and  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  Bohemian  folk. 


D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY, 
25  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  (Arthur  Hassall).  Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Masters  of  Literature  :  De  Quincey  (Edited  by  Sidney  Low). 

Bell.    3.s.  bd.  net. 
The  Life  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (Carl  Van  Doren).  Dent. 

7s.  bd.  net 

My  Vagabondage  (J.  E.  Patterson).     Heinemann.    8-S'.  bd.  net. 
Life  of  Reginald  Pole    (Martin    Haile).    Sir    Isaac  Pitman. 
7s  6d.  net. 

Princess  Helene  von  Racowitza  (Cecil  Mar).    Constable.  6s. 
Fiction. 

The  Unofficial  Honeymoon  (Dolf  Wyllarde) ;  Peter  and  Jane, 
or  the  Missing  Hen  (S.  Macnaughtan) ;  Lalage's  Lovers 
(George  Birmingham).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 

A  Sentimental  Cynic  (Will  Westrup).    Rivers.  6s. 

The  Grain  of  Dust  (David  Graham  Phillips).    Appleton.  6s. 

The  Dangerous  Age  (Marcel  Prevost).    Lane.    3s.  bd.  net. 

The  Protector  (Harold  Bindloss).    Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

The  Rajah  (F.  E.  Penny).    Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Told  in  the  Dormitory  (R.  G.  Jennings).  Melbourne  :  Lothian. 
3s.  bd. 

Delphine  Carper  (Mrs.  George  Naman).    Methuen.  6s. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (Graham  Balfour).  Methuen. 
Is.  net. 

Sebastopol  (Count  Tolstoi).    Greening.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Guide  to  Promotion  for  Officers  in  Subject  (Major  R.  F.  Legge). 

Gale  and  Polden.    4s.  net. 
Woodstock  or  the  Cavalier;  A  Tale  of  the  Year  1651  (A.  S. 

Gaye).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.    2s.  6d. 
Twelve  Bad  Men  (Edited  by  Thomas  Seccombe) ;  Twelve  Bad 

Women  (Edited  by  Arthur  Vincent).    Fisher  Unwin.  5s. 

net  each. 

Mr.  Ingleside  (E.  V.  Lucas).     Methuen.  5s. 

School  Books. 

Easy  Parsing  and  Analysis  (J.  C.  Nesfield),  Is.  ;  The  Changeful 

Earth  (Grenville  A.  J.  Cole).     Is.  6d.  net.  Macmillan. 
A  History  of  England  for  Schools  (M.  W.  Keatinge).  Black. 

2s.  bd. 

Elementary  Trigonometry  (W.  E.  Paterson).  Oxford  :  At  the 
Clarendon  Press.  3s. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Modern  Theories- of  Criminality  (C.  Bernaldo  de  Quiros),  14-y. 
net;  Criminal  Psychology  (Hans  Gross).  17s.  net.  Heine- 
mann. 

The  Story  of  Determinants  in  the  Historical  Order  of  Develop- 
ment (Thomas  Muir).    Macmillan.    17s.  net. 

Theology. 

Prayer  Book  Revision  (By  a  Sexagenarian   Layman).  Fisher 

Unwin.     4s.  6d.  net. 
The  New  Testament  Evangelism  (T.  B.  Kilpatrick),  5s.  ;  God  s 

Oath  (Ford  C.  Ottman),  5s.  net;  Christian  Counsel  (Rev. 

David  Smith),  Cardinal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Faith 

(Rev.  Professor  D.  S.  Adam).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Travel. 

The  Danube  (Walter  Jerrold).    Methuen.    10s.  6c/.  net. 
On  the  Wallaby  through  Victoria  (E.  M.  Clowes).  Heinemann. 
6s.  net. 

Behind  the  Ranges  (F.  G.  Aflalo).    Seeker.    10s.  bd.  net. 

La  Mission  Cottes  au  Sud-Cameroun  (1905-1908)  (Le  Capitaane 
A.  Cottes).    Paris  :  Leroux. 

My  Tropic  Isle  (E.  J.  Banfield).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales  (A.  G.  Bradley)  ;  Glamor- 
gan and  Gower,  3s.  6c/.  net:  In  the  March  and  Borderland 
of  Wales  :  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Monmouth. 
Constable.    5s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

The  Fragrance  of  Flowers  (Kate  Ursula  Brock)  ;  The  Garden  of 
Love  (May  Byron).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Inn  of  Dreams  (Olive  Custance).    Lane.    3s.  6</.  net. 

Short  Plays  for  Small  Stages  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Skeffington. 
2s-  net.  ■  •  „ 

Satyrs  and  Sunlight  (Hugh  McCrae),  3s.  bd.  ;  The  Complete 
Poetical  Works  of  William  Gay,  3s.  bd.  net;  The  Land  of 
the  Starry  Cross  (Gilrooney),  3s.  6d.    Melbourne  :  Lothian. 

The  Green  Knight  (Porter  Garnett).  Privately  printed  for  the 
Bohemian  Club,  San  Francisco. 

The  Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists  (William  Allan  Neilson). 
Cassell.    10s.  bd.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Beck-Prices  Current.    Stock.    £1  5s.  6c/.  per  annum. 

Bulb  Book  The,  or  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Plants  for  the  Open 
Air,  Stove,  and  Greenhouse  (John  Weathers).    Murray.  15s. 

Compleat  Oxford  Man,  The  (A.  Hamilton  Gibbs).  Skeffington.. 

3s.  bd.  net.  '  ' 

Elements  of  British  Forestry,  The  (John  Nisbet).    Edinburgh  : 

Blackwood.   5s.  bd.  net,  . 
Making  of   a  Great  Canadian  Railway,  The   (Frederick  A. 

Talbot).    Seeley  Service  Co.    16s.  net. 
Specimens  of  Bushman  Folklore  (collected  by  the  late  \V.  rl.  1. 

Bleek  and  L.  C.  Lloyd).    Allen.    21s.  net. 
Study    of    Indian    Economics,    A  (Pramathanath  Banerjea). 

Macmillan.    3s.  bd.  net.  :  ,      „  , 

Welshman's  Reputation,  The  (An  Englishman).  Stanley  Paul. 
.  2s.  bd.  net. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDOS.  Publishers. 


NEW  NOVELS  to  be  had  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  RAJAH.    By  F.  E.  Penny.  6s. 

HURDCOTT.    By  John  Ayscough.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WINS.  By  Robt.  Machray.  6s. 
THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS.    By  Henri 

BORDEAUX.                                   [On  Sept.  20.  6s. 
Translated  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BLACK  CORD.  By 

AUGUSTA  GRONER.                     [On  Sept.  2S.  6s. 
Translated  by  Grace  Isabel  Coi.bron. 


LAY  MORALS  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.    By  Robert 

LOUIS  STEVENSON.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  a  preface 
by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevenson.    Crown  Svo.  buckram,  6s.        {Oct.  19. 

THE   SERMON   ON   THE   MOUNT.       Every  page 

beautifully  illuminated  in  Missal  Style  by  ALBERTO  SANGORSKI, 
and  the  whole  reproduced  in  Colours  and  printed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art  upon  ivory-surface  paper.  Fcap.  4to.  Jap.  vellum,  gilt  top,  6s. 
net  ;  parchment,  gilt  top,  with  silk  ties,  8s.  6d.  net.  {Oct.  19. 

COSTUMES,  TRADITIONS,  AND  SONGS  OF  SAVOY. 

By  EST  ELLA  CANZIANA.  With  50  Illustrations  in  Colour  and 
numerous  Line  Engravings.   Demy  4W.  cloth  decorated,  gilt  top,  21s.net 

{.Oct.  5. 

STORIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARTISTS.    By  Prof. 

Dr.  HANS  W.  SINGER.  With  8  plates  in  Colour  and  34  in  Mono- 
chrome. Large  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net ;  also 
a  Large-p.iper  Kdition,  with  an  additional  Coloured  Plate,  small  crown 
4to.  pure  rag  paper,  parchment  gilt,  15s.  net.  {Oct.  12. 

NOTES  ON  PICTURES  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLEC- 

HONS.  Collected  and  Edited  for  the  "Burlington  Magazine"  by 
LIONEL  CUST,  M.V.O.,  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and  Works 
of  Art.  With  54  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  Collotype,  and  Half- 
tone.   Royal  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net.  {Oct.  12. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ART  OF  REMBRANDT.    By  C.  J. 

HOLMES,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ;  sometime 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  ;  author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Science 
of  Picture-making."  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net.  [Shortly. 

STEINLEN  AND  HIS  ART.    Twenty-four  Cartoons 

in  Tints  and  Monochrome.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Notes.    Demy  folio,  bound  in  decorated  canvas,  10s.  6d.  net.    {Oct.  5. 

THE    BARGAIN     BOOK.    By  Charles  Edward 

JERNINGHAM  and  LEWIS  BETTANY.  With  9  full-page  Illus- 
trations and  9  folding  Charts.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  -s.  6d.  net. 

{Oct.  5. 

MANIN  AND  THE  DEFENCE  OF  VENICE.  By 

JOHN  PRESLAND,  Author  of  "Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  &c.  Fcap. 
4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 

THE  ROMAUNT  OF  THE  ROSE.    With  20  Illus- 

trations  reproduced  in  Coloured  Collotype  from  drawings  by  KEITH 
HENDEkSON  and  NORMAN  WILKINSUN.  Crown  4to.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2  is.  net.  {Oct.  12. 

BEHIND    TURKISH    LATTICES  :    The  Illustrated 

Story  of  a  Turkish  Woman's  Life.  By  HESTER  DONALDSON 
JENKINS.    With  24  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

[Sep:.  28. 

DREAM  BLOCKS.    A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 

By  AILEEN  CLEVELAND  HIGGINS.  With  18  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions in  Colour,  special  Coloured  Cover  design  and  End  papers,  and  many 
Decorations  throughout  by  JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH.  Crown  4to. 
decorated  boatds,  3s.  6d.  net.  {Shortly. 

AMABEL  AND  CRISPIN.    By  Margaret  Clayton, 

Author  of  "Camping  in  the  Forest."  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  decorated,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Oct.  19. 

TAKEN  FROM'THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

New  Kdition,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author.  With  8  illustrations 
in  Coluur  by  Gekald  Leake.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Sept.  21. 


THE    ADVENTURES   OF   TOM  SAWYER. 


By 


MARK  TWAIN.  Illustrated  by  Worth  Brijhm.  Demy  8vo.  clotu, 
6s.  net.  {Oct.  5. 

BIMBI:  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.     By  Ouida. 

With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Makia  L.  Kirk.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  net  (utulorm  with  the  illustrated  Edition  of  "A  Dog  ut  Flanders.") 

{Oct.  5. 


A  Weaver 


By  MYRTLE  REED. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece.     8vo.  Cloth  de  Luxe,  6s. 


MYRTLE  REED'S  Previous  Books 

of 

the 

"The  writer  has  no  little  delicacy  of  touch,  and  under- 
stands the  importance  of  'the  infinite  small  thing.'  She  can 
write  pages  of  tragedy  which  have  no  hint  of  melodrama, 
pages  of  delightful  comedy  which  never  come  near  to  being 
farce.  .  .  .  Too  few  can  write  as  good  a  tale  as  the  '  Master 
of  the  Vineyard.'"- — Saturday  Review. 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE. 
THE  MASTER'S  VIOLIN. 

A  SPINNER  IN  THE  SUN. 
OLD  ROSE  AND  SILVER. 

FLOWER  OF  THE  DUSK, 

Etc. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  LONDON. 


India  and  the  Durbar.    A  Reprint  of 

the  Indian  Articles  in  the  "  Empire  Day"  Edition  of 
The  Times,  May  24,  1911.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

Family     Letters     of  Richard 

Wagner.  Translated,  Indexed,  &c,  by 
WILLIAM  ASIITON  ELLIS.  Extra  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Puppets :  A  Work-a-Day  Philo- 
sophy. By  GEORGE  FORBES,  F.R.S. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  story  the  author  has  here  attempted 
to  deal  in  popular  fashion  with  certain  problems  in  philo- 
sophy which  at  times  exercise  the  minds  of  most  serious 
people,  and  to  present  a  solution  of  some  of  them. 

*„.*  Maanillan's  Autumn  Announcement  List  post-free  on 
application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


By  "  PAT."      1s.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE   WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO,,  Ltd., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 
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ZTbe  Observer 


ESTABLISHED  1791: 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LEADING 
SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER. 


The  Observer  is  the  only  Sunday 
newspaper  with  the  news  service  of  a 
great  daily. 


The  Observer  frequently  contains 
exclusive  news  of  the  first  political  and 
business  importance. 


The  Observer  is  noted  for  its  com- 
plete Financial  News,  "City  Comments" 
being  a  popular  feature. 


OFFICES:   125  STRAND,  LONDON,  VV.C. 


EDITED  BY 


Contents  of  No.  13,  Thursday,  September  14th,  1911. 

"Conservatism"  in  Dissolution. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Army  and  the  Nation. 
What  is  Intended  ? 
Military  Aviation. 
A  Fable. 

The  Jewish  Question:  II. — The  Historical  Aspect. 

An  Open  Letter  to  a  Workman.    By  Junius. 

"  On  Commission." 

The  Greatness  of  the  Moment  :  I. 

Ballades  Urbane  :  XIII. — A  Ballade  of  Cutting  a  Stick. 

By  G.  K.  C. 
From  Dusk  to  Dawn.    By  A.  C.  Benson. 
A  Sonnet  of  the  Hampshire  Roadside.    By  J.  S. 

Fhillimore. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Cad.    By  E.  Nesbit. 
Art  and  the  Theatre.    By  Desmond  McCarthy. 
Macbeth.    By  A. 

The  Fraud  of  Culture.    By  Charles  Granville. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
T.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Heady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


99 


By  HELLESPONT. 


That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

1s.  net,  or  post  free  1s.  1^d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  "  IMPERIAL "  EDITION 


OF 


r£HB   GRESHAM   PUBLISHING  COMPANY   bog   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 


It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing  I 
Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions  [ 
of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  ! 
the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's  j 

List  of  the 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAG  PAT  I 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEYEREL 
EVAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONI 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BEAUCHAMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 
contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessar  y 

by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 
readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 
the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 
more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 
payment,  &c. 

Volumes* 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Vol.  1 
POEMS.    Vol.  2 

The  works  of  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.  However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE  ON  YERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.  The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their  beautiful  half-morocco  binding, 
With  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded  monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
Imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
and  terms  of  payment. 


Name  . 


Address 
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THE 

RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS  WEEKS  ISSUE  CONTAINS :- 

SOME    RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS 
ON  SULPHUR. 

By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

DR.  PAHL.'S  DISCOVERY  (Special). 

RUBBER   OUTPUT   FOR  AUGUST. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST: 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Kapar  Para. 

REPORTS,   dividends;  RETURNS, 
&c. 


When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst. 

"  X.Y.Z."  has  so  far  contributed  estimates  for  the 
following  : — Merlimau,  Bukit  Sembawang,  Port 
Dickson-Lukut  ;  Perak,  Allagar,  Ledbury  ;  London 
Asiatic,  Singapore  Para  ;  Linggi,  Vallambrosa  ; 
Malacca  ;  The  Jugra  ;  Highlands  and  Lowlands  ; 
Selaba  ;  Anglo- Java  ;  Chersonese  ;  Cicely  ;  Damansara  ; 
Eow  Seng  ;  Seaport  (Selangor)  ;  Mount  Austin  ; 
Grand  Central  (Ceylon)  ;  Kuala  Pahi  ;  Ratanui. 

"X.Y.Z.'s"  estimates  have  subjected  rubber  possibilities 
to  the  most  drastic  test,  and  have  commanded  interest 
throughout  the  world.  Back  numbers  of  The  Rubber 
(World  containing  these  estimates  are  in  constant  demand. 
These  numbers,  containing  the  articles  which  have  so  far 
appeared,  will  be  sent  for  is.  7d.,  carriage  paid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  is.  9d.  abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  .Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  CP.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.  LISBON: 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Pra9a  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIAN  IA : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  EEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 

THE 

LORDS  QUESTION. 

By  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C. 

With  Extracts  from  Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdownb, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Curzon,  and  others. 

A  64  Page  Pamphlet  Supplementary  to  the  "Saturday  " 
Handbook  for  Unionist  Speakers  (1909). 

The  Lords  Question  brings  the  history  of  the  Constitutional 
struggle  down  to  the  eve  of  the  last  General  Election. 

Half-price  3d.  ;  by  post  4d. 

The  "Saturday  Review,"  10  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


"THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY" 

Published  by  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 

Being  the  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Rubber  Congress,  London,  I9II. 


Papers  read,  Discussions,  Comments,  ;&c,  of  Scientists, 
Planters,  Manufacturers,  &c,  together  with  other  important 
papers  dealing  with  the  Rubber  Industry. 


The  Book  will  contain  a  large  number  of  illustrations. 


Among  the  Contents  are : — 

*•  Rubber  in  Uganda,"  by  R.  Fyffe,  Esq.  (Botanical,  Forestry  and  Scientific  Dept.,  Uganda). 
"  Raw  Rubber  Testing,"  by  Clayton  Beadie,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Henry  Stevens,  M.A.,  F.I.C. 

**  Tapping  Experiments  on  Para  Rubber  Trees,"  by  Dr.  Tromp  de  Haas  (Commissioner  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies). 
"  Rubber  Trees  of  the  Amazon,"  by  Dr.  J.  Hnber  (Director  of  the  Museu  Goeldi,  Para). 
"  Some  Diseases  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis,"  by  H.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  A.R.C.Sc.  (Lond.). 

"  African  Rubber  Vines  :  Their  Cultivation  and  Working,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  E.  D.  Wildeman  (Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Ghent). 
"  The  Manuring  of  Rubber  Trees,"  by  Dr.  E.  Lierke  (Agricultural  Chemist). 

"  Official  Measures  taken  against  Adulteration  of  the  Indigenous  Rubbers,"  by  G.  van  den  Kerkhove,  Esq.  (Consulting 
Rubber  Expert). 

"  Mechanical  Rubber  Tests,"  by  Herr  Dr.  Memmier,  Dipl.  Ing. 

"  Rubber  Plantations  in  French  Cochin  China,"  by  M.  Andre  Cremazy  (President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Cochin  China). 
"  Rubber  and  Balata  Industries  of  British  Guiana,"  by  F.  A.  Stockdale,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

"  The  Rubber  Problem  in  French  Western  Africa,"  by  M.  Aug.  Chevalier,  D.Sc.  (in  charge  of  Scientific  Expeditions). 
"  Mechanical  Preparation  of  Rubeer  in  Factories,"  by  M.  Boutaric. 
M  Centrifugalization  of  Rubber,"  by  H.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  (Tobago,  B.W.I.). 

"The  Viscosity  of  Rubber  Solutions,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schidrowitz,  F.C.S.,  and  A.  H.  Goldsbrough,  Esq.,  A.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Raw  Rubber,"  by  J.  G.  Fol,  Esq.  (Chenlical  Engineer  to  the  Dutch  Government). 

"  Hygienic  Conditions  and  the  Maintenance  of  PIealth  in  Rubber  Planting  Districts  of  the  Tropics,"  by  W.  CamegU 

Brown,  M.D.  (Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London). 
"  Theory  of  Vulcanization,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Willy  Hinrichsen. 
"  Researches  on  India-Rubber, "  by  Dr.  Fritz  Frank. 
*'  Viscosity  of  Latices,"  by  Miss  A.  Borrowman. 

"  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  ok  Rubber,"  by  Walter  Fox,  Esq.  (late  Supt.  of  Forests  and  Gardens,  Straits  Settlements). 
"  The  Rubber  Industry  in  Peru,"  by  Senor  Emilio  Castre. 
"  The  World's  Trade  in  Raw  Rubber,"  by  M.  Ernest  Hecht. 

"  The  Para  (Hevea)  India-Rubber  Tree  in  the  East,"  by  H.  A.  Wickham,  Esq. 
"  The  Discovery  of  the  Para  Reagent,"  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Pahl. 

"  The  Component  Parts  of  Parenthium  Argentatum,  the  Ancestor  Plant  of  the  Guayule,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Alexander. 
"  The  Extensibility  of  Vulcanized  Rubber,"  by  Dr.  F.  Heim. 
"  The  Technical  Use  of  Plantation  Rubber,"  by  Dr.  Fritz  Frank. 
The  Need  of  Organization  in  the  Supply  of  Literature  and  Labour  for  Rubber  and  other  Planters,"  by  H.  Hamel 
Smith,  Esq. 

**  The  Oxidation  of  Sulphur  by  Nitric  Acid,"  by  H.  E.  Potts,  Esq.,  M.Sc. 

"  Factors  Affecting  the  Valuation  of  Rubber  Shares,"  by  W.  A.  Tinnock,  Esq. 

"The  Production  of  Rubber  in  Madagascar." 

"On  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Caoutchouc  containing  Latices,  and  the  Relationship  of  so-called  'Coagulation 

THERETO,"  by  Hermann  C.  T.  Gardner,  Esq.,  F.C.S. ,  M.P.S. 
"Notes  on  the  Planting  and.  Production  of  Rubber  in  Ceylon,"  by  M.  Kelway  Bamber,  Esq.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
"  Adaptation  of  Different  Raw  Rubbers,"  by  J.  Jacques,  Esq. 

"  Impact  Tensile  Tests  on  Rubber,  and  a  Comparison  with  Tensile  and  Hysteresis  Tests,"  by  Clayton  Beadle,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Stevens. 

"  The  Reforms  in  the  Belgian  Congo,"  by  Monsieur  Wendelen  (Advocate  in  Brussels). 
"  Notes  on  Experiments,"  by  Dr.  Werner  Esch. 
Meeting  of  Manufacturers,  Planters,  &c. 

Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Testing  Committee. 

Various  Notes  and  Tables  in  Connection  with  Subjects  Relating  to  the  Rubber  Industry. 
Reports  of  all  Special  Functions,  with  the  Names  of  those  who  Attended.      &c,  &c,  &c,  Sec. 

"  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  "  will  be  used  as  a  Book  of  Reference,  and 
will  be  the  Standard  Publication  for  the  Rubber  Industry  generally. 

Orders  for  the  work  taken  by 

"THE  RUBBER  WORLD,"  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me/us  with  copies  of  the  above-named  publication  at  15s.  6d.  per  copy  net,  postage 

extra,  see  footnote.    I/We  enclose  £  :'  :  subscription. 

:  :  postage. 


£ 


Postage: — Great  Britain,  7d.  ;  abroad,  1/2  per  copy. 
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From  Mr.  Heinemann's  Autumn  List  (1911). 

Art,  Poetry  and  Drama 
SIEGFRIED  AND  THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  GODS.    By  Richard  Wagner. 

Illustrated  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.    Being  the  Second  Volume  of  "The  Ring  of  the  Niblung "  (combining  the  two  concluding  "Days").  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  Colour.    Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 
-    An  EDITION  DK  LUXE,  limited  to  1,000  copies  numbered  and  signed  by  the  Artist,  printed  en  hand-made  paper  iviih  special  water-mark,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, price  £2  2s.  net.    Orders  for  this  edition  should  be  given  to  the  Booksellers  early  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment. 

EPOCHS  OF   CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  ART.    An  Outline  History  of  the 

East  Asiatic  Design.    By  ERNEST  FRANCISCO  FENOLLOSA.    Fully  illustrated  in  Colour  and  in  Black  and  White.    2  vols,  crown  4to.  30s.  net. 

THE   TECHNIQUE   OF   PAINTING.    By  M.  Charles  Moreau-Vauthier.  With 

many  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

ROMANESQUE   ARCHITECTURE   IN   FRANCE.    Edited,  and  with  an  Intro- 

duction  by  Dr.  JULIUS  BAUM.    With  over  250  Full-Page  Plates.  4to.23s.net. 

BAROQUE    ART    IN    ITALY.    Edited,  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Comm.  Corrado 

RICCI,  Director  of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiquities  of  Italy.    With  over  250  Full-Page  Plates.    4to.  25s.  net. 

GREA  T  ENGRA  VERS.    A  Series  of  Reproductions  of  the  Great  Masters  of  Engraving. 

With  Short  Introductions  by  ARTHUR  M.  HIND,  of  the  British  Museum.    2s.  6d.  net  each  Vol.    The  following  six  volumes  will  be  issued  during  rcjit  : — 

DDRER,  his  Lino  Engravings  and  Woodcuts.—  VAN  DYCK.  and  Por-  I  Century.-JOHN  RAPHAEL  SMITH,  and  the  Great  English  Mezzo- 
trait  Engraving  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.—  WATTEAU,  BOUCHER.  tint  Engravers  of  the  Time  of  Reynolds —GOYA.  His  Aquatints  and 
and  the  French  Engravers  and  Etchers  of  the  Early  Eighteenth  !  Etchings.— MANTEGNA,  and  the  Italian  Pra?raphaellte  Engravers. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ART  THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES  s  Ars  Una— 

Species  Mille.    Each  Volume,  crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  wi)h  abcut  600  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates,  6s.  net.    The  new  volumes  will  be  : — 

FLEMISH  ART.    By  M.  Max  Rooses.      EGYPTIAN  ART.    By  M.  Maspero.      ROMAN  ART.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong. 

CATHEDRAL   CITIES   OF   ITALY.    By  W.  W.  Collins,  R.I.    With  56  Plates  in 

Colour  by  the  AUTHOR.    Library  Edition.    Cloth,  16s.  net. 

THE   SENSITIVE   PLANT.     By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Illustrated  by  Charles 

ROBINSON.    Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.    Crown  4to.  with  numerous  Plates  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White,  15s.  net. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDMUND  GOSSE.    Fcap.  8vo  5s  net. 

THE    BIRD    OF    TIME.    By  Sarojini    Naidu.     Introduction   by  Edmund  Gosse. 

Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

ON    THE   ART    OF    THE    THEATRE.  '  By  Gordon   Craig.    Fully  Illustrated. 

Crown  "vo.  6s.  net. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  W.  S.  MAUGHAM,    Uniform  with  "The  Plays  of  A.  W.  Pinero/ 

Cloth,  2s.  fd.  ;  paper,  is.  6d.    1.    A   MAN   OF   HONOUR.  2.    LADY   FREDERICK.  3.    JACK  STRAW. 

Science  and  Sociology 

A  NEW  LOGIC.  By  Charles  Mercier,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.  Demy  8vo.  ios.  net. 
THE  MODERN   CRIMINAL   SCIENCE  SERIES. 

1.  MODERN  THEORIES  OF  CRIMINALITY.    By  C.  Bernaldo  de  Quiros,  of  Madrid.    14s.  net.  {Ready.) 

2.  CRIMINAL.  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  Hanz  Gross,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  in  the  University  of  Graz,  Austria,    17s.  net.  {Ready.) 

3.  CRIME:  Its  Causes  and  Remedies.   By  Cesare  Lombroso.  16s.net. 

4.  CRIMINAL  SOCIOLOGY.  .  By  Enrico  Ferri,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  in  the  University  of  Rome.  2cs.net. 

THE  MODERN  PARSS1ENNE.    By  Octave  Uzanne.    Demy  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Memoirs  and  Biography 

LIFE  OF  J.  MCNEILL  WHISTLER.    By  E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell.    Cheaper  edition.. 

With  100  Full-page  Plates.    Pott  4to.  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE    BIOGRAPHY    OF    JOHN    GIBSON,    R.A.     Edited  and   Arranged  by 

T.MATTHEWS.    With  24  pp.  of  Illustrations.  Demy8vo.10s.6d.net. 

THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN.    An  Authorized  Biography 

by  CARL  HOVEY.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

IVIY    VAGABONDAGE.     By  J.    E.    Patterson,    Author   of   "Tillers  of    the  Soil." 

Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net.  (Ready.) 

Sport,  Travel,  and  Topography 
ON  THE  WALLABY:  Through  Victoria.    By  E.  M.  Clowes.    6s.  net.  (Ready.) 
INDIA   UNDER   CURZON   AND  AFTER.    By  Lovat  Eraser.    With  4  Photo 

gravuresand  Map.    i  vol.,  royal  Svo.  16s.  net. 

IN   NORTHERN   MISTS.    Arctic  Exploration  in  Early  Times.    By  Fridtjof  Nansen, 

G.C.V.O.,  D.Sc.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.    With  many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  Plans,  and  Maps.    2  vols,  crown  4to.  30s.  net. 

ANIMAL    LIFE    IN    AFRICA.      By   Major   J.    Stevenson    Hamilton,  F.R.G.S. 

With  foreword  by  the  Hon.  Col.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT.    Wilh  many  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plans  and  Diagrams.    Royal  Svo.  20s.  net. 

THROUGH   TRACKLESS   LABRADOR.    By  H.  Hesketh  Prichard,  Author  of 

'•  Hunting  Camps  in  Wood  and  Wilderness,"  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Lady  HELEN  GRAHAM.    Illustrated.    Crown  4to.  155.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BURIED  TREASURE.    Being  a  True  History  of  the  Gold,  Jewels, 

and  Plate  of  Pirates,  Galleons,  &c,  which  are  sought  for  to  this  day.    By  RALPH.  D.  PAINE.    Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  net. 

THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  SPORT  AND  GAMES:  1911.    A  New  and 

Revised  Edition  written  and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  Principal  Experts  in  each  field  of  Sport.  With  about  2,000  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates.  Imper.al 
8vo.  4  vols.,  2  guineas  net  in  cloth  ;  £2  16s.  net  in  leather.    Mr.  Heinemann  announces  the  completion  of  this  great  work.  

WM.    HEINEMANN,  21   Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C.   


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoodf.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New  Street  Square,  E.C.,  aid  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  16  September,  igii. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

We  are  still  ignorant  of  what  Germany  is  asking  of 
France  in  Morocco.  Guessing  is  even  more  difficult 
than,  it  was  a  week  ago,  for  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
Jeaking  of  information,  or  frequent  appearance  of 
statements  described  as  "semi-official".  Has  Ger- 
many definitely  given  up  the  idea  of  political  influence 
in  Moorish  affairs?  Even  this  main  question  of  prin- 
ciple does  not  seem  to  be  determined.  A  communique  to 
the  "  North  German  Gazette  "  warns  us  that  "  further 
exhaustive  negotiations  will  be  necessary  "  ;  but  declares 
■  that  the  way  is  now  open  to  an  agreement  on  all  points. 
The  French  attitude  is  perfectly  clear.  France  is  ready 
to  make  a  concession  of  territory,  but  Germany  must 
lift  her  finger  from  Morocco— renounce  all  claim  to 
international  control  of  the  services,  to  rights  under  the 
(Capitulations,  and  to  treating  natives  as  under  German 
protection. 

The  uneasiness  of  the  German  bankers  this  week  was 
not  due  to  a  bad  turn  in  the  negotiations.  It  was  more 
the  result  of  rather  clumsy  management  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  After  hinting  that  all  was  smooth 
and  comfortable,  and  leading  everyone  to  suppose  that 
«very  question  of  principle  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  it  suddenly  had  to  admit  that  this  was  not  so 
Almost  there  was  a  panic;  and  the  bankers  actually 
waited  upon  the  Foreign  Office  before  venturing  to  give 
their  support  to  the  market.  Already  these  conver- 
sations have  cost  Germany  more  financially  than  either 
«t  the  crises  of  1900-1  and  1907. 

.'°un  Sf1t,urda-V-  b-v  the  W,  there  was  a  demonstration 
at  the  Albert  Hall  of  the  National  Brotherhood.  Here 
Mr.  Masterman's  contribution  :  "  He  was  never  "  he 
said,  "  ,n  greater  hopes  than  that  day  of  the  immediate 

uture  of  mankind  ".  Mr.  Henderson  added  a  little 
Jater  :    Come,  let  us  reason  together  ".    Meantime  we 


have  food  riots  in  France  ;  a  railway  strike  in  Ireland  ; 
Spain  under  martial  law  ;  the  Premier  of  Russia  dead  by 
assassination;  sedition  in  Vienna;  "conversations" 
whose  failure  would  mean  a  European  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  But  this  is  the  threshold  of  the 
millennium. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  excited  about  his  Insurance  Bill 
and  has  written  to  denounce  Unionists  who  do  not 
treat  it  as  sacrosanct.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is,  like  a  good 
many  other  people  in  this  world,  at  once  rather  a  crafty 
man  and  quite  a  sentimental  one.  Some  parts  of  him 
are  crafty,  others  sentimental.  We  all  know,  for 
example,  that  when  he  goes  to  Limehouse  and  makes  a 
great  speech  against  the  Dukes,  and  uses  a  great  deal 
of  bad  language,  he  is  in  a  calculating  or  crafty  mood. 
He  is  speaking  with  an  eye  on  some  coming  election, 
with  an  eye  on  office  or  its  continuance.  He  does  it 
for  a  purpose,  which  is  not  clear  to  the  foolish  audience 
that  listens  eagerly  and  applauds  loudly,  but  which  is 
absolutely  obvious  to  everyone  who  knows  the  tricks 
and  stock-in-trade  of  party  politics. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  him  altogether,  the 
sentimental  side.  He  is  a  glorious  reformer  and 
optimist  and  visionary,  who  believes  that  he  can  easily 
cut  the  knot  of  fate  and  most  other  knots  more  or  less. 
He  thinks  of  "  lifting  "  the  masses.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  him — once  he  has  overcome  the 
opposition  of  the\  selfish  rich  capitalists  and  selfish 
rich  upper  classes  and  upper  middle  classes,  and  once 
he  has  made  the  "  idlers  "  of  society  work.  It  simply 
consists  in  raising  every  man's  wage  and  filling  every 
man's  stomach.  He  is  going,  he  thinks,  to  cut  the  knot 
by  filling  the  stomach.  He  has  not  stopped  to  inquire 
whether  the  stomach  is  fitted  or  not  to  the  full.  Being 
a  great  reformer  and  optimist  and  visionary — besides 
being  a  knowing  party  politician — he  is  not  given  to 
subtle  consideration.    People  of  this  kind  are  not. 

His  last  indignant  outburst  belongs,  we  should  say, 
quite  to  this  obvious,  innocent,  reforming,  earnest, 
sympathetic,  somewhat  confused  Mr.  Lloyd  George ; 
rather  than  to  the  other  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the 
electioneering  and  tricksy  one.  The  result  is  a  sort  of 
swollen  and  portentous  harangue:  "Their  action  '  in 
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deliberately  setting  themselves  by  deception  to  rob  the 
workmen  of  this  country  of  ^17,000,000  a  year  pro- 
vided for  the  dark  days  of  sickness  and  unemployment 
is  a  crime  against  the  people  "  ;  and  there  is  more  of  it 
about  these  "enormous  boons",  and  the  working 
classes,  and  the  dreadful  losses  which  the  Tory  and  the 
Socialist  critics  will  cause.  What  fustian  is  more 
fustian  than  that  of  the  reformer  who  believes  that  he 
is  really  going'  to  make  a  new  heaven  ? 

The  number  of  "  purse-proud  ",  highly  immodest 
M.P.s  on  the  Unionist  side  must  be  a  surprise  even  to 
the  Liberal  press  which  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  right  deportment  for  M.P.s  when  their 
cheque  comes  along.  Here,  for  example,  among 
others  is  Mr.  Yerburgh  M.P.  giving  his  ^"400  a  year 
to  the  Navy  League.  The  "  Westminster  Gazette  " 
stated  on  Thursday  that  Mr.  Yerburgh  is  so  very,  very 
wealthy  that  he  will  not  feel  it.  We  are  pleased  to 
hear  of  anyone  who  does  not  feel  a  matter  of  four 
hundred  a  year ;  we  had  a  notion  that  one  had  to  go 
to  America  to  find  capitalists  of  this  description.  Why 
even  some  of  the  millionaire  or  multi-millionaire,  strong 
Radical  and  levelling  politicians  who  are  buying  up  old 
estates  and  founding  new  peerages  and  great  houses  are 
supposed  to  feel  more  or  less  in  hundreds  ! 

But  even  admit  that  the  sum  is  utterly  trivial,  not 
worth  an  M.P.'s  while  to  speak  or  think  about,  we 
wonder  what  the  Peace*-at-any-price  Radicals  and 
Labour  members  think  of  it  going  to  the  Navy  League. 
It  is  odd  to  think  of  Mr'.  Byles,  Mr.  Lansbury,  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  M.P.s  as  supporters  of  the  Navy  League; 
but  they  are,  for  they  pay  taxes,  and  of  these  taxes 
a  fraction,  never  mind  how  minute,  now  goes  to  the 
Navy  League.  It  is  quite  a  delightful  little  irony  in  its 
way,  though  we  make  no  doubt  the  Radical  enthusiasts 
will  see  absolutely  nothing  in  it.  The  truth  is  that  the 
whole  of  this  talk  about  an  M.P.'s  salary  is  disgusting 
nonsense  to  them.  We  can  absolutely  understand  their 
point  of  view. 

And  yet  we  repeat  a  hope,  and  we  believe  that 
the  thing  is  not  going  to  die  out  entirely  yet  awhile. 
The  People,  whom  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  always 
spell  with  a  capital  P,  never  gave  the  smallest  sign  that 
they  wished  to  pay  members,  even  Liberal  or  Radical 
members.  The  Government  got  the  money  without 
troubling  about  the  mandate.  They  forgot  to  mention 
the  "  trifling  '-'  matter  at  the  election  ;  they  remembered 
very  well,  however,  how  to  carry  it  through  soon  after 
the  election  was  safely  over.  At  the  risk  of  being 
lectured  on  deportment,  we  again  express  a  hope  then 
that  when  the  Unionists  come  into  power  they  will  stop 
payment.  That  would  be  an  extremely  "nasty  one  " 
— but  not  for  the  People  and  not  for  the  Unionist  party. 

M.  Stolypin  died  on  Tuesday  as  a  result  of  the  bullet 
fired  at  him  in  the  Kieff  theatre.  The  event  has 
produced  a  serious  crisis  in  Russian  domestic  politics. 
The  assassin  was  a  revolutionary  who  had  turned 
traitor,  had  been  found  out,  and  was  given  a  last  chance 
of  proving  his  hatred  of  the  existing  regime.  Happily 
the  Emperor's  courage  immediately  after  the  crime 
appears  likely  to  be  continued  in  his  policy.  M.  Stoly- 
pin's  work  will  probably  be  continued  by  M.  Kokovsteff , 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  and  the  reactionaries  will  not 
be  allowed  to  return  to  the  bad  old  tradition  of  secrecy 
and  espionage. 

The  death  of  Arabi  Pasha  is  in  itself  hardly  an  event 
of  importance  ;  but  it  recalls  memories  of  a  breathless 
passage  in  Egyptian  history.  His  career  lasted  from 
February  1881  to  December  1882.  For  a  few  weeks 
he  defied  all  Europe,  and  in  a  few  days  his  authority 
was  broken.  For  thirty  years  he  has  lingered  on,  quiet 
and  obscure ;  and  his  death  this  week,  but  for  the 
retrospect,  would  pass  unnoticed. 

The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  breaks  one  of  the  few 
remaining  links  with  the  early  days  before  Lord  Elgin's 
mission  to  China,  and  removes  a  conspicuous  figure 


from  the  Chinese  stage.  His  name  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs, 
which  is  regarded  as  so  essentially  his  creation,  that 
it  is  seldom  realised  that  he  went  out  to  China  in  1854, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  join  H.B.M.  Consular 
Service.  It  was  not  till  1859  that  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Canton,  nor  till  1863  that 
he  was  appointed  Inspector-General,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  who  had  made  progress  in  organising 
the  service  but  resigned  in  that  year  owing  to  differ- 
ences with  the  Chinese  authorities. 

The  story  of  its  growth  under  Sir  Robert's  able  con- 
trol and  of  the  important  developments  which  he 
introduced  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 
But  it  is  perhaps  less  frequently  realised  how  consider- 
able a  position  he  had  attained,  in  other  respects,  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  Government.  To  him 
were  practically  entrusted,  for  instance,  negotiations 
which  resulted  in  the  treaty  with  France  that  terminated 
the  war  about  Tongking.  To  him  was  entrusted  the 
task  of  lighting  the  Chinese  coast  and,  more  recently, 
the  creation  of  a  postal  service.  He  was  at  one  time 
(in  1885)  nominated  as  H.M.  Minister  at  Peking,  and 
actually  for  some  weeks  held  the  appointment,  but 
resigned  it  in  presence  of  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  in  respect  to  his  successor. 

Altogether  a  striking  and  distinguished  career,  con- 
taining elements  of  picturesqueness  hardly  to  be  found 
except  in  connexion  with  the  East — a  caret,  maintained 
with  conspicuous  if,  latterly,  somewhat  failing  capacity 
till  he  retired  rather,  more  than  two  years  ago  on  the 
leave  which  was  still  unexpired  when  he  passed  away, 
on  Wednesday,  full  of  years  and  of  honours  conferred 
upon  him  not  only  by  Peking  but  by  almost  every 
country  having  relations  with  China. 

Canada  has  declared  against  reciprocity  by  a  majority 
which  is  simply  overwhelming.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
went  to  the  country  with  a  majority  of  forty-two,  and 
will  return  to  Parliament  in  a  minority  of  forty-eight. 
Xo  fewer  than  eight  Ministers  have  been  rejected, 
including  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson  who 
arranged  the  reciprocity  deal  in  Washington.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Borden  was  beaten  in  Halifax  as  was  at 
first  reported.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  cruel  stroke 
of  irony  if  the  Conservative  leader,  whose  fine  campaign 
during  the  past  few  months  made  this  great  victory 
possible,  had  fallen.  The  victory  is  Imperial.  It  not 
onlv  saves  Canada  from  economic  entanglements  which 
would  have  been  a  menace  to  her  political  future,  but  it 
gives  English  people  one  more  chance  of  showing 
whether  they  will  for  ever  reject  Canada's  desire  to 
advance  the  cause  of  preference  within  the  Empire. 

The  inquiry  before  the  Railway  Commission  is  now 
nearing  its  end,  and  there  seems  a  hopeless  deadlock 
of  opinion.  The  Unions  will  be  satisfied  with  no 
scheme  which  does  not  include  recognition,  and  the 
companies  refuse  to  grant  it  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  one  or 
two  of  the  managerial  witnesses  offers  hope  of  com- 
promise. It  is  proposed  that  negotiations  should  take 
place  in  the  first  instance  between  the  company  and  its 
employes,  as  in  the  old  days.  If  an  agreement  is  not 
reached,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  happen  very  often, 
the  matter  is  to  go  before  an  arbitrator,  and  at  this 
stage  the  Union  officials  could  appear.  The  Unions 
could,  of  course,  always  force  an  arbitration  if  they 
chose,  and  would  thus  obtain  the  desired  prominence. 
But  the  managers  were  firm  on  the  point  that  if  the 
Unions  refused  to  accept  the  award  their  funds  should 
be  liable.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  matter  of  picketing, 
the  hurried  legislation  of  1906  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Irish  railway  men  have  shown  a  singular  ingenuity 
in  seeking  trouble  for  themselves,  their  companies, 
and  the  public.  A  general  railway  strike  in  Ireland  has 
been  declared  not  because  railway  men  have  formulated 
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grievances  about  hours  or  wages  or  the  non>recognition 
of  their  unions.  I  ht  \  have  reduced  the  sympathetic 
Strike  lo  impossibility  and  absurdity  by  objecting  to 
handle  goods  consigned  to  the  (beat  Southern  line  by 
a  firm  o!  timber  merchants  w  ho  have  a  quarrel  with 
their  workmen  and  are  employing  non-unionist  labour. 
The  Irish  railway  companies  are  evidently  in  a  stronger 
position  to  fight  a  general  strike  to  serine  the  reinstate- 
ment of  these  men  who  have  been  dismissed  by  the 
Great  Southern  Company  than  the  English  railway  com- 
panies were.  Only  grievances  almost  intolerable  can 
justify  the  general  stoppage  of  railway  traffic;  and  all 
classes  in  Ireland  are  in  sympathy  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  companies  not  to  submit. 

The  point  at  issue  is  simply  the  demand  that  the  com- 
pany whose  men  refused  to  handle  the  timber  merchants' 
goods  should  be  re-instated.  The  general  strike  is 
declared  bec  ause  this  is  not  done.  If  this  were  conceded 
it  is  clear  that  all  the  companies  would  be  prevented 
from  carrying  goods  for  any  customers  whom  the  rail- 
wav  men  disapproved.  They  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  performing  their  statutory  duty  of  carrying  for  the 
public  without  making  any  discrimination.  The 
Dublin  and  South-Eastern  retained  the  services  of  its 
men  by  allowing  their  claims,  and  an  action  has  already 
been  brought  against  it  for  not  carrying  goods.  The 
executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  has  transferred  itself  to  Dublin  ;  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  gone  there  to 
seek  some  way  of  settling  the  preposterous  dispute. 
The  companies  are  confident  that  if  protection  is  secured 
them  thev  can  continue  the  railway  service,  and  make 
the  general  strike  a  failure. 

A  collision  between  the  largest  liner  afloat  and  a 
first-class  cruiser  promises  thrilling  reading.  Vet  one 
wonders  to  learn  that  it  was  the  war-vessel,  the 
"  Hawke  ",  which  suffered  more  than  the  peaceful 
mail  steamer  with  her  mighty  size.  Instead  of  the 
horror  of  an  appalling  loss  of  life  amongst  the 
three  thousand  passengers  of  the  "  Olympic  "  we  have, 
miraculously,  chiefly  details  of  injuries  to  her  fabric  ;  and 
our  sympathies  for  the  passengers  are  only  demanded 
for  the  •  inconvenience  they  have  suffered  by  their 
journey  being  delayed.  This  is  a  truly  wonderful 
result  from  such  a  clash  of  mighty  opposites.  It  might 
have  been  so  dreadfully  different. 

There  seems  such  an  apparent  simplicity  in  the 
accounts  of  how  the  collision  happened  that  there  is 
evidently    something    more    to    be  ined  than 

what  was  apparent  to  eye-witnesses.  One  fascinating 
suggestion  is  that  the  immense  draught  of  the 
"  Olympic  "  drew  the  cruiser  round  by  means  of 
suction.  The  "  Hawke"  was  caught  in  a  whirlpool 
caused  by  the  enormous  mass  well  called  "  Olvmpic  ". 
Could  such  a  phenomenon  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
insurance  companies  who  are  committed  to  insurances 
on  her  for  ^1,000,000?  At  any  rate,  it  impresses  the 
lay  imagination  ;  and  though  some  other  reason  for  the 
collision  may  be  found  on  the  official  inquiry,  the  first 
impression  will  most  likely  survive  after  the  true  account 
has  been  given  and  forgotten. 

The  Archbishops'  Church  Finance  Committee  pub- 
lished its  Report  last  Tuesday.  One  most  impor- 
tant proposal  is  for  the  voluntary  levying  of  a 
"  Church  due  "  of  not  less  than  a  halfpennv  a  week 
from  each  member,  partly  for  parochial  needs,  partlv 
for  diocesan.  The  former  part  would  be  administered 
by  a  parochial  Church  Council,  the  latter  bv  a  diocesan 
board  of  finance,  with  sub-committees,  and  the  whole 
organisation  would  be  bonded  together  and  guided  by 
a  central  financial  board,  at  least  half  the  members  of 
which  would  be  laymen.  All  this  is  admirable,  if  only 
the  Church  avoids  the  usual  fault  of  trusting  too  much 
to  machinery.  It  will  be  far  from  easy  to  induce  the 
uneducated  Churchman  to  recognise  that  "  in  all  true 
Church  life  the  unit  is  the  diocese,  not  the  parish  ", 
and  still  harder  to  get  "  ce  paroissien  "  to  throw  him- 


self earnestly  into  the  organised  propaganda  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  Nor  is  it  only  the  natural  paro- 
chialism of  die   Englishman  that  is  at  fault.  The 

Church  hersell  has  an  inadequate  hold  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  average  man.  Her  organisation  is  too 
loosely  knit,  and  her  voice  and  leadership  too  Undecided. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  Robinson  Duckworth,  who  had 
just  returned  from  India  with  the  Prince  ol  Wales,  suc- 
ceeded lo  Charles  Kingslev's  prebend  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  and,  though  his  "  old-fashioned  high  church- 
man ship  "  was  usually  the  only  breach  in  the  pure 
Liberalism  <>f  the  Chapter,  no  one  was  ever  more 
"  Westmonasteriensis  ",  in  the  sense  that  he  knew  and 
loved  every  stone  and  memory  of  the  great  church,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  its  traditions.  Dr. 
Duckworth's  fine  presence  and  pulpit-manner  con- 
sorted with  his  courtier  antecedents,  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  of  him  as  merely  filling  a  golden  stall 
becomingly  and  imposingly.  A  first-classman  and 
fellow  of  his  college,  a  man  of  artistic,  antiquarian  and 
musical  attainment,  a  priest  devoted  to  good  works 
among  the  poor,  Duckworth  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  ideal  dignitary  of  the  old  school. 

Duckworth  was  such  a  delicate  courtier  he  could 
afford  to  jest  with  a  Queen  on  a  very  unpleasing  sub- 
ject even.  Once  he  was  showing  Queen  Victoria  over 
Westminster  Abbey.  When  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  Kings  and  Queens  lie,  Queen  Victoria  shivered 
a  little  and  said  "  I  should  not  care  to  be  buried  here — 
it  seems  so  cold  and  damp  ".  "  Madam  ",  replied 
Duckworth,  "  I  assure  you,  it  is  perfectly  dry.  You 
would  be  quite  nice  and  snug." 

The  Matterhorn  is  Edward  Whymper's  monument. 
The  wonderful  story  of  how  he  conquered  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  conquered  by  it,  in  1865,  thrills  through 
one,  thinking  of  him  to-day.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
quite  equal  to  that  crowded  story  of  life  and  death  in 
all  the  book's  on  Alps  and  mountaineering,  though  there 
is  one  that  at  least  approaches  it  in  Tyndall's  book — 
we  mean  the  story  of  Bennen's  deep  grave.  Whymper 
died  at  home.     He  died  at  Chamounix. 

The  spelling  reformers  retire  for  the  moment  from 
public  view ;  but  the  good  work  is  none  the 
less  to  go  forward  beneath  ground.  The 
English  language  which  has  survived  several  conquests 
and  the  invention  of  newspapers  is  soon  to  re- 
ceive the  coup  de  misericorde.  Mr.  William  Archer 
points  us  to  the  autumn,  when  a  tremendous  campaign 
of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Conference  will  drive  Dr. 
Johnson's  dictionary  finally  out  of  print.  Possibly  there 
will  still  be  a  few  old-fashioned,  pedantic  readers  who 
prefer  old  editions  printed  before  the  Change.  Even 
some  of  Mr.  Archer's  own  admirers  may  prefer  to  read 
his  collected  opinions  on  the  drama  in  their  original 
spelling.  But  the  majority  of  Englishmen  will  burn 
their  dictionaries  ;  and  anyone  daring  to  read  an  original 
book  or  document,  written  or  printed  before  the  autumn 
of  191 1,  will  be  for  ever  branded  as  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman. 

Simplified  spelling  has  long  been  in  the  air,  and 
there  are  certain  newspapers  and  Reviews  which  even 
now  pridefully  write  "  labor  "  or  "  program  ".  There 
is  an  author,  too,  who  particularly  affects  "  Ive  ", 
and  "  Id  ".  But  there  is  something  half- 
hearted about  this  kind  of  thing.  When  a  Review 
writes  "  labor  ",  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  it  is 
really  lawless  and  revolutionary  in  its  craving  for  mere 
simplicity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  showing  off  its  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  root.  Let  it  be  all  or  nothing.  This 
sudden  stopping  short  midway  in  revolution  looks  too 
much  like  affectation.  "  Labor  "  to  us  has  the  same 
air  of  foolish  pedantry  as  "aristokracy  ",  written  with 
a  "  k  "  to  assert  a  kindred  with  the  Greek. 

Prize-fighting  is  not  what  it  was  when  the  Earl  of 
Fleetwood  drove  his  Countess  to  the  ring  on  the  morning 
of  her  amazing  marriage.    These  were  days  of  hard- 
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bitten  bruisers,  callous  to  blood-letting,  who  smashed 
their  man  out  of  time.  The  "  art  of  self  defence  " 
to-dav  as  practised  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  the 
best  clubs,  need  offend  no  one  but  the  goody-goodies 
who  are  against  fighting  of  any  kind.  "  Sluggers  " 
there  still  are  ;  but  the  man  who  puts  his  head  down 
to  punish  and  to  take  what  he  gets  is  not  a  favoured 
man  in  the  ring  to-day.  As  to  fair,  honest  boxing, 
this — pace  the  Lord  Mayor — will  never  be  out  of 
fashion.  This  uproar  about  brutal  boxers,  gladiators, 
and  so  forth  is  hardly  pertinent. 

One  of  the  noisiest  of  the  peace-folk  has  recalled  the 
story  of  the  monk  Telemachus  who  perished  before 
Honorius  on  the  swords  of  the  gladiators,  protesting 
with  his  blood  against  the  brutal  show.  Is  Dr.  Horton 
thinking  to  be  Telemachus  at  Earl's  Court?  We 
should  like  to  see  some  kind  of  an  active  protest 
made,  if  only  to  show  that  there  is  truth  and  con- 
viction in  one,  at  least,  of  these  crusaders.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  proprietors  of  a  certain  Noncon- 
formist newspaper  are  sincere  in  their  denunciation  of 
a  boxing  contest  as  something  beastly  and  brutal.  An 
evening  newspaper  not  unconnected  with  its  acid  con- 
temporary which  would  kill  sport  of  any  kind,  was 
selling  broadcast  one  day  this  week  on  the  strength  of  a 
boxing  match  result  advertised  through  the  streets  on 
flaring  placards. 

But  whether  boxing  be  a  polite  or  brutal  pastime  has 
little  to  do  with  the  fight  between  Bombardier  Wells 
and  Jack  Johnson.  This  is  not  a  genuine  sporting 
contest.  The  smear  of  professionaism  has  been  upon 
it  from  the  beginning.  No  one  would  seriously  propose 
to  interfere  with  a  scientific  contest  at  the  National 
Sporting  Club ;  but  the  fight  at  Earl's  Court  is 
different.  Johnson  has  been  advertised  everywhere 
as  the  champion  of  Reno  ;  and  one  still  has  a  vivid 
memory  of  what  the  newspapers  had  to  tell  of  the 
exhibition  there,  and  of  its  crowd.  We  are  rather 
surprised  at  the  manifesto  of  the  Boxers'  Union  in  sup- 
port of  this  contest.  The  genuine  sportsman  has  no 
worse  enemy  in  the  long  run  than  the  speculator  who 
runs  him  for  profit,  and  tempts  him  into  a  noisilv  adver- 
tised show  like  this  at  Earl's  Court. 

A  most  devoted  patron  of  boxing  has  given  his  view 
of  the  proposed  fight  clearly  enough.  Lord  Lonsdale 
"  would  never  believe  that  these  large  affairs  where 
money  was  the  chief  factor  were  for  the  betterment  of 
the  sport  ".  As  a  connoisseur,  he  assures  us  that  this 
particular  contest  is  scientifically  wrong,  like  "  the 
"  pitting  of  a  three-year-old  against  a  two-year-old  ". 
The  Earl's  Court  promoters  cannot  say  that  the  outcry 
against^  them  is  "  merely  of  the  goody-goodies  ". 
They  have  also  to  reckon  with  sportsmen.  Noncon- 
formist divines,  by  the  way,  should  avoid  making 
free  with  this  argument  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  as  to  the 
big  purse.  We  seem  to  remember  that  the  big  purse 
has  a  distinct  "call"  for  members  of  their  own  per- 
suasion. Johnson  comes  to  London  for  a  big  purse  as 
a  business  man,  perhaps,  not  as  a  sportsman  ;  but  it 
is  hardly  for  those  to  point  at  him  whose  brethren  the 
big  purse  has  so  often  pulled  over  to  America. 

Some  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  Reno  fight 
should  not  have  been  permitted,  because  black  versus 
white  in  America — with  probable  victory  for  black — 
was  politically  vicious.  But  in  England,  they  say, 
this  is  not  so.  Could  anything  be  wider  of  the  truth? 
It  is  true  that  in  England  we  are  not  troubled  with  the 
"  colour  problem  "  ;  but  within  the  Empire  the  trouble 
is  serious,  and  will  not  be  less  serious  as  time  goes  on. 
Already  it  is  a  question  whether,  if  the  fight  take  place, 
the  cinematograph  films  will  be  admitted  into  South 
Africa.  In  many  parts  of  the  Empire  we  are  as  squarely 
faced  with  the  problem  as  is  the  American  Government. 
Pictures  of  a  black  man  knocking  a  white  man  out  of 
time,  the  white  man  being  an  old  Army  champion,  are 
not  going  to  make  the  position  easier  for  white  rule  in 
Rhodesia.  For  this  reason  alone  any  Government 
might  justly  consider  the  fight  to  be  against  public 
policy. 


IRELAND  :  NO  COMPROMISE  AND  NO 
SURRENDER. 

T  N  our  absorption  with  labour  revolts  and  inter- 
national  difficulties  Unionists  must  not  forget  the 
primary  duty  which  justifies  their  name.  The  party 
came  into  existence,  a  combination  of  Conservatives 
and  anti-Gladstonian  Liberals,  to  resist  and  defeat  the 
project  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Twice  its  forces 
have  been  mobilised  for  action  and  twice  it  has  pre- 
vailed against  the  Separatist  levies.  But  the  third  and 
perhaps  the  severest  conflict  lies  before  it.  Social 
unrest  and  crisis  abroad  in  a  sense  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Disruption  faction.  Nothing  would  suit  the 
Ministry  and  the  Redmondites  better  than  that  Home 
Rule  should  be  carried,  as  revolutionary  changes  have 
so  often  been  carried,  in  a  fit  of  national  absence  of 
mind.  They  would  be  extremely  pleased  if  the  English 
public,  with  its  eyes  on  strikers,  food  rioters,  and 
foreign  diplomatists,  should  forget  Ireland.  But 
Ulster  and  the  friends  of  Ulster  will  take  care  that 
Ireland  is  not  forgotten  ;  and  every  legitimate  resource 
of  the  Unionist  party  should  be  employed  to  assist  this 
enterprise. 

To-day  the  campaign  will  be  opened  at  Craigavon 
near  the  great  city  which  is  the  social  and  political 
centre  of  Ulster,  the  industrial  capital  of  Ireland.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  this  gathering  is 
intended  as  a  counter-move  to  the  foolish  and  futile 
tour  of  the  Eighty  Club  Liberals,  who  have  been 
speaking  to  insignificant  meetings  of  Nationalists  in 
half-empty  halls.  That  feeble  effort  can  be  ignored ; 
it  does  not  count.  The  Belfast  Loyalists  to-day  have 
another  purpose  in  view.  It  is  to  welcome  Sir  Edward 
Carson  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  Unionist  party  in 
Parliament  and  to  make  him  a  formal  tender  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  Loyalists  in  the  coming  struggle 
against  Home  Rule.  Sir  Edward,  we  believe,  will 
accept  this  post  of  heavy  and  trying  responsibility,  and 
no  man  in  public  life  is  better  fitted  for  it.  A  great 
lawyer,  a  powerful  platform  orator,  an  able  and 
resourceful  debater,  he  has  above  all  the  qualities 
of  enthusiasm  and  conviction.  He  stands  heart 
and  soul  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  of  the 
Kingdoms  ;  he  places  that  object  above  all  other  private 
or  public  considerations  ;  he  would  sacrifice  part}',  place, 
his  professional  prospects,  everything  he  holds  dear,  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  cause.  This  is  the  man  the 
Ulster  Loyalists  want  to  marshal  their  forces  and 
direct  their  councils,  a  man,  not  indeed  without  his 
full  share  of  Celtic  vivacity,  but  imbued  with  that  stern 
intensity  of  feeling  which  beats  to-day  as  it  did  two 
centuries  ago  in  the  veins  of  the  northern  Loyalists. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  has  some  valuable  coadjutors.  The 
brilliant  and  popular  personality  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
is  at  his  side,  and  on  the  platform  are  men  who 
command  the  full  confidence  of  Irish  Loyalists,  like 
Lord  Templetown,  Mr.  Archdale,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  Council,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  Orange  Lodges.  All  grades  and 
sections  of  Irish  Loyalism  are  represented — landlords. 
Church  of  Ireland  men,  Nonconformists,  Presbyterians, 
captains  of  industry,  and  Belfast  artisans.  Many 
of  the  supDorters  of  the  movement  were  life-long 
Liberals ;  some  perhaps  would  call  themselves 
Socialists  where  economic  questions  are  concerned. 
But  on  the  Union  they  stand  together.  It  is  not  a 
party  question  :  it  is  one  that  affects  the  very  existence 
of  Ireland  as  a  nation,  the  freedom  of  the  entire  non- 
Catholic  population  to  live  their  lives  secure  against  the 
tyranny  of  rebel  agitators. 

To  give  emphatic  expression  to  the  opinions  of  Irish 
Loyalism  is  the  easier  part  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  task„ 
The  more  difficult  operation  is  that  of  awakening  a 
corresponding  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  our  negligent 
British  democracy,  and  convincing  the  predominant 
partner  that  the  Disruptionist  scheme  is  every  whit  as 
impracticable  and  disastrous  as  it  was  in  1886  and  1893. 
And  if  that  end  is  to  be  achieved  there  must  be  no- 
half-measures,  no  faltering,  no  limitations  and  reserves. 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  we  doubt  not,  will  make  it  a  cendi- 
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lion  of  his  acceptance  of  the  leadership  thai  the  lush 
Unionists  must  he  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  and  make 
all  requisite  sacrifices)  and  must  he  resolved  from  the 
outset  to  reject  concessions  and  compromises.  It  is  the 
cue  of  the  Rcdmondites  to  proclaim  thai  Ulster  has 
modified  its  views  during  the  last  lew  years,  and 
that  Irish  Loyalism  generally  is  quite  disposed  to  give 

a  "  moderate  "  Disruption  Hill  a  lair  and  friendly 
examination.  This  is  the  gravest  danger  which 
threatens  the  Unionist  cause  and  it  must  he  met,  laced, 
and  inexorably  dismissed.  "  No  compromise  "  is  the 
battle-cry  as  well  as  "  No  surrender  ".  There  is  really 
no  room  in  the  movement  tor  the  amiable  visionaries 
who  have  been  deluding  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
Home  Rule  may  not  alter  all  be  Home  Rule  if  you  can 
contrive  to  label  it  Federalism  or  Devolution  or  Local 
Self-Government  :  or  that  Mr.  Redmond  himself  may 
prove  to  have  been  so  tamed  and  chastened  by  com- 
munication with  Knglish  Radicals  that  it  may  after  all 
be  possible  to  come  to  terms  with  him.  This  is  a 
temper  which  would  take  the  steel  out  of  the  movement, 
and  involve  it  in  confusion  and  failure.  There  must 
be  no  juggling  with  the  truth  that  any  relaxation  of 
the  legislative  bonds  which  link  the  countries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  together  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
country,  harmful  to  the  Empire,  derogatory  to  the 
Crown,  and  fatally  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
liberties  of  one-third  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that 
the  most  prosperous,  progressive,  and  law-abiding 
third.  Mr.  Asquith's  checks  and  safeguards  can  be 
dismissed  in  advance.  One  Home  Rule  Bill  may  be 
slightly  worse  than  another.  But  all  are  irretrievably 
bad  since  all  alike  aim  at  dislocating  the  constitution 
and  forcing  upon  a  large  number  of  loyal  British 
subjects  a  Government  which  they  detest,  and  a  system 
of  rule  to  which  they  can  never  voluntarily  consent. 
That  is  the  only  sound  Unionist  principle,  and  it  cannot 
be  modified  by  one  iota  without  humiliation  and 
disgrace. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point  in  view  of 
recent  experiences.  There  are  we  suppose  still  a 
number  of  influential  Unionists  who  do  not  repent  of 
their  excursions  into  the  regions  of  opportunism  and 

moderation  ",  and  are  still  unable  to  see  that  their 
proceedings  did  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
party  and  very  nearly  rent  it  asunder.  There  may  be 
statesmen  of  a  temper  so  painfully  judicial  that  they 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  on  a  great  issue,  and  are 
prepared  to  wait  for  the  details  before  adopting  their 
attitude  upon  the  general  policy.  They  will  not  do 
anything  so  precipitate  as  to  condemn  a  scheme  they 
have  not  seen  ;  they  think  it  possible  that  even  a 
Redmondite-Radical  Home  Rule  Bill  mav  have  its 
meritorious  items,  and  they  will  want  to  examine  the 
clauses  before  pronouncing  judgment ;  they  hope  that 
there  may  be  scope  for  common  action  on  the  financial 
and  administrative  provisions,  and  perhaps  even  a  com- 
fortable arrangement  over  the  whole  business  which  may 
avoid  all  unseemly  friction.  With  due  respect  we  must 
say  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  there  is  no  room  for 
'.such  philosophical  thinkers.  "When  the  battle  is  set 
and  the  legions  are  ranked  in  order  "  philosophv  is  out 
of  place.  The  Unionist  party  must  not  be  inveigled  into 
another  tangle  of  conferences  and  conciliation  councils, 
and  attempts  at  settlement  by  confidential  conclaves. 
They  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  by 
such  transactions.  The  mere  suggestion  that  there  can 
be  any  middle  term  between  Union  and  Separation 
would  in  itself  deprive  the  party  of  half  its  fighting 
efficiency  in  England,  and  chill  the  spirits  of  its  sup- 
porters in  Ireland.  Let  us  understand  from  the  outset 
that  the  door  must  be  open  or  shut,  and  that  all  our 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  keeping  it  closed  :  slammed 
and  bolted  not  only  against  Mr.  Redmond's  Parnellism- 
up-to-date  but  also  against  Federalism  and  Home-Rule- 
all-Round  and  any  other  intruder  masked  and  cloaked 
and  painted  for  the  mystification  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  constituencies.  Let  the  Unionist  partv  take  up 
its  ground,  and  hold  it  to  the  end — whatever  be  the 
consequences.  It  cannot  afford  a  repetition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  fiasco  of  the  past  ignominious  Session. 


M.  STOLYPIN'S  WORK. 

WIll'.N  M.  S.tolypin  tookoverthe  Premiership  from 
the  nerveless  hands  ol    M .   Corcmykin  Russia 
was    almost     on     the     rocks.       Count      Witle  had 

wound  up  the  war  hut  had  failed  to  gijip  affairs  at 
home  ;  his  successor  did  not  know  what  grip  meant ; 
and  the  Duma  was  busy  with  ideas  lor  the  regeneration 
of  humanity  after  the  existing  order  had  passed  away. 
M.  Stolvpin  had  not  the  temperament  to  take  a 
gambler's  chance  of  the  millennium.  His  work  was  to 
govern  Russia,  and  he  brought  to  it  a  clear  head  and 
a  strong  hand.  The  one  available  weapon  was  the 
bureaucracy  established  by  Peter  the  Great.  That 
weapon  the  new  Prime  Minister  resolved  to  use.  He 
was  aware  of  its  defects.  He  knew  that  it  was  rough 
ant!  ready  but  held  that  it  was  his  business  to  restore 
order  as  best  he  could.  As  a  man  of  enlightened  views 
it  irked  him  that  Western  European  criticism  failed 
to  do  justice  either  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  or  to 
his  limited  means  of  dealing  with  it.  His  task,  he 
held,  was  purely  political;  progressive  politics  demand 
social  stability  ;  and  if  social  stability  could  only  be 
restored  by  courts  martial,  so  be  it.  He  was  convinced, 
then,  that  the  bureaucracy  was  indispensable,  but  he 
never  assumed  that  it  was  perfect.  Against  its  worst 
fault,  corruption,  he  waged  constant  war.  His  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  resulted  in  the  disclosure  and  punish- 
ment of  much  dishonesty  in  high  places,  and  the  younger 
men  understood  that  acceptance  of  a  bribe  might  ruin 
their  careers.  The  future  will  show  whether  the  dead 
man  succeeded  in  his  gigantic  task  of  introducing  a  new 
spirit  into  the  Russian  service.  But  at  least  he  set  the 
standard  and  himself  lived  up  to  it. 

For  Parliamentary  theory,  and  indeed  for  any 
theory,  M.  Stolvpin  had  no  respect  whatever.  His 
mind  was  rigidly  practical.  He  was  prepared  to 
admit  that  election  might  reveal  able  men  whom 
the  bureaucracy  had  failed  to  attract  and  he  was 
ready  enough  to  have  their  help.  But  the  first  Duma 
had  got  out  of  Tiand  and  the  new  Premier  at  once 
dissolved  it.  The  prospects  of  the  second  were  blighted 
from  the  start  by  the  presence  of  a  group  of  revolu- 
tionary Socialists.  The  obvious  practical  course  was 
an  amendment  of  the  franchise  so  as  to  make  the 
election  of  Socialists  impossible.  M.  Stolvpin  pro- 
mulgated his  amendment  without  wasting  time  in 
attempting  to  square  political  circles.  But  his  Parlia- 
mentary troubles  were  not  yet  ended  ;  they  cul- 
minated last  March  in  a  crisis  which  was  still 
unsolved  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  episode  is  of 
interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  Premier's  attitude- 
tow  ards  Parliamentarv  pretensions.  WThen  the 
Zemstva  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it  again  into  the 
Duma.  Such  a  course  would  have  filled  the  Deputies 
with  mistaken  ideas  of  their  own  importance.  The  Bill 
became  law  by  royal  decree  and  the  Duma  was  asked 
to  endorse  the  Government's  action.  Much  to  the 
Premier's  annoyance  the  House  refused  and  the  ensuing 
prorogation  only  postponed  the  deadlock.  It  was 
clearly  the  Premier's  intention  to  make  this  episode  the 
central  feature  of  the  forthcoming  electoral  campaign 
and  he  must  have  hoped  that  the  new  House  would 
realise  that  it  was  its  business  to  assist  and  not  to 
control.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the 
popular  vote  proved  adverse  M.  Stolvpin  would  have 
gone  ahead  in  spite  of  it. 

Opinion,  even  educated  opinion,  was  indeed  of  little 
moment  to  him  when  once  he  saw  his  way  clearly. 
Happilv  for  Russia  his  political  sight  w  as  keen  enough. 
He  realised  that  a  bad  land  system  was  at  the  root  of 
the  prevalent  evils,  and  he  set  himself  to  devise  a  better. 
His  agrarian  law  is  the  most  important  event  in  Russian 
history  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  a  reform 
of  which  it  is  the  corollary.  Under  the  Stolvpin  Act 
the  old  communal  system  disappears  and  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary takes  its  place.  But  the  Premier  also  saw 
that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  establishing  men  on 
the  soil  unless  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood out  of  it.      Side  by  side  with  his  agrarian  law, 
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then,  he  established  a  scheme  for  the  relief  of  congested 
districts.  He  transferred  the  population  of  whole 
villages  to  fertile  areas  in  Siberia,  using  the  railway 
organisation,  which  had  successfully  transported  troops 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  The  colonisation  movement 
is  now  in  full  swing  and  has  had  great  political  effect. 
The  starving  peasant  no  longer  thinks  of  attacking 
the  Government.  Rather  he  looks  to  the  Government 
to  transport  him  to  a  new  district  where  he  will  stand 
a  better  chance. 

M.  Stolvpin  was  fully  aware  that  his  land  policy  was 
producing  a  new  Russia  and  he  was  profoundly  con- 
cerned with  the  spirit  which  should  animate  it.  In  the 
end  he  decided  that  his  new  State  must  be  Russian  to 
the  core.  With  this  object  he  framed  his  South- 
western Zemstva  Bill  so  as  to  secure  a  majority  on  the 
Councils  to  the  Russian  element,  numericallv  inferior 
though  it  was.  With  this  object  too  he  rode  rough- 
shod over  the  sentiments  of  the  Finns.  No  part  of  his 
policy  has  been  more  severely  criticised.  But  before 
we  condemn  its  author  we  must  ask  what  alternative 
was  open  to  him. 

Ten  years  ago  a  great  statesman,  had  Russia  pos- 
sessed one,  might  profitably  have  copied  the  Austrian 
example.  He  might,  that  is,  have  decentralised  the 
bureaucracy,  broken  Russia  up  into  administrative 
areas  with  racial  frontiers,  and  trusted  to  the  enormous 
prestige  of  the  monarchy  to  hold  all  together.  But  in 
1906  the  opportunity  for  such  a  policy  had  assuredly 
passed.  The  Crown  had  suffered  in  repute  and,  after 
all,  Nicholas  II.  was  no  Francis  Joseph.  M.  Stolvpin 
had  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  he  found  lr,  and  what 
he  found  was  an  endless  series  of  Court  intrigues 
between  Russ  and  German.  It  is  the  Germans  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  who  forced  M.  Stolvpin  to  adopt 
his  national  policy.  They  are  clever  men,  these 
Germans,  with  all  the  Teuton's  ability  for  administra- 
tive work.  But  they  are  not  Russians;  and  a  bureau- 
cracy inspired  by  them  could  never  be  in  real  touch  with 
the  mass  of  the  people.  M.  Stolvpin,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  Russian  heart  and  soul,  and  it  was  his  resolve 
that  the  spirit  of  the  State  which  he  was  re-making 
should  be  akin  to  his  own.  Time  has  not  been  given 
to  him  to  complete  his  work  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate  now  on  its  chances  of  permanence.  But  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  new  Government  at  Constanti- 
nople is  faced  with  the  same  difficulty  and  is  dealing 
with  it  in  the  same  way  though  with  less  firmness. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  features  of  M.  Stolypin's 
work.  What  does  it  all  amount  to?  Assuredly  to 
much.  The  new  land  law  and  all  that  it  implies  must 
endure.  So,  too,  must  the  memory  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  own  example  of  courage  and  incorruptibility. 
He  thus  leaves  both  Russia  and  the  Russian  service 
far  better  than  he  found  them.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  also  leaves  grave  problems  with  which  he  him- 
self did  not — perhaps  could  not — deal.  He  had  an 
agrarian  policy,  but  not  an  urban  policy  ;  and  it  was 
a  townsman,  a  revolutionary  tempted  to  plav  informer, 
who  shot  the  man  ultimately  responsible  for  his  tempta- 
tion. Further,  while  he  did  his  country  immense 
service,  by  thinking  clearly  himself  and  forcing  his 
subordinates  to  do  the  same,  he  was  something  of  a 
slave  to  his  intellect.  He  thus  dismissed  real  feeling 
as  mere  sentimentality  and  alienated  men  whom  a  little 
tact  might  have  won  over.  The  difficulties  in  regard 
to  Finland  were  not  primarily  of  his  creation  ;  andit  is 
Finland  which  will  be  the  first  cause  of  anxietv  to  his 
successor. 


RHODESIA  AND  LORD  GLADSTONE. 

T>  HODESIA  is  to  be  cngratulated  on  pulling  off  a 
AN-  double  event.  She  has  come  of  age,  and  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday  the  sky  is  rose-tinged.  But  she  has 
also  received  a  visit  from  Lord  Gladstone.  The  Governor- 
General  of  the  South  African  Union  has  been  in  no 
hurry  to  visit  the  great  and  growing  colony  of  Britons 
in  South  Africa  wherein  he  is  recognised  as' High  Com- 
missioner.   And  no  doubt  he  "  had  reason  ".    But  his  I 


form,  once  he  got  into  Chartered  territory,  is  much  to 
be  commended,  and  indeed  he  could  not  well  have  been 
better.  It  is  wise  to  grasp  your  nettle,  but  some 
wisdom  put  in  practice  taxes  nerves.  And,  having  once 
taken  your  green  unknowing  way  in  an  eminently 
specialist  matter  and  run  contrary  to  the  prejudices  and 
devout  beliefs  of  an  entire  sub-continent ;  thereafter  to 
tackle  the  outraged  in  a  tone  which  offends  nobody,  but 
rather  convinces  your  hearers  that  you  understand  their 
point  of  view  but  don't  give  up  your  own,  this  is  figure- 
skating  on  thin  ice.  Rhodesians,  to  be  sure,  played  up, 
as  is  their  loyal  wont.  Whatever  were  their  differences 
of  opinion,  said  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  in  his  address  of 
welcome,  no  one  doubted  that  Lord  Gladstone's  duties 
were,  and  would  be,  conscientiously  carried  out.  On  the 
point  of  difference  more  may  come  of  Lord  Gladstone's 
visit  and  attitude  in  Rhodesia  and  of  Rhodesia's  recep- 
tion of  the  same,  and  to  this  we  shall  return.  Mean- 
while his  manliness  did  not  lack  an  appropriate 
humility.  We  are  not  referring  at  the  moment  to  the 
frankness  of  his  owning  up  as  to  possible  mistakes  on 
the  native  question,  but  to  his  tone  about  Cecil  Rhodes. 
"  The  lofty  aspirations  of  your  great  Founder  "  ! 
Since  when  have  Radicals  of  the  ex-Home  Secretary's 
complexion  seen  greatness  and  high  aspiration  in 
C.  J.  R.  ?  Such  language,  especially  at  this  date,  is 
significant.  We  were  prepared  after  26  March  1902  to 
see  the  pendulum  presently  swing  over,  as  swing,  quite 
violently,  it  sure  enough  did. 

Death  buries  many  old  scores,  as  Meg  Merrilees 
knew,  and  never  with  a  hand  so  tender  and  emollient 
as  "when  it  removes  an  object  of  dislike  w  ho  is  very 
much  in  the  way  of  your — it  may  be  Pro-Boer— 
ambitions.  Have  we  not  with  our  own  ears  heard  the 
Man  himself  conjecture  that,  once  he  was  out  of  the 
way,  Mr.  Hofmeyr  would  be  "  slobbering  over  his 
coffin  "?  But  there  was  more  than  mere  relief  in  that 
spurt  of  shamefaced  regret  on  19  April  1902.  After 
all,  the  will  then  published  to  the  world  was,  in  the  ver- 
nacular, hard  to  stand  up  against  for  those — English- 
men— Nationalists  in  Ireland,  anti-Nationalists  at  home 
— to  whom  Mr.  Rhodes  was  anathema.  Did  not  even 
Mr.  Labouchere's  paper  publish  a  serious  and  affecting 
poem  in  memoriam  ? 

Lord  Gladstone  however  spoke  nine  years  after  the 
event,  when  reaction  commonly  has  set  in.  And  for 
the  Gladstones  this  man,  once  the  unspeakable  villain, 
is  "  great  ",  his  ambitions  lofty  !  It  took  the  Burkes 
longer,  an  ironic  onlooker  remarks,  to  recognise  Warren 
Hastings.  Party  prejudice  and  party  interest  have  first 
to  be  removed,  as  they  may  be  for  him  who  from  Chief 
Whip,  then  Home  Secretary,  essays  to  be  Proconsul ; 
but.  that  operation  over,  the  patient  begins  to  see  with 
both  eyes  instead  of  one.  There  is  another  "  great  " 
South  African  still  with  us  whose  work  Lord  Gladstone 
will  forbear,  we  suspect,  to  praise,  though  he  must  be 
learning  its  value  daily.  "For  candour  and  pluck  he 
'  wins  it  '  "  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  private  judg- 
ment on  Lord  Milner.  Had  he  lived  he  too  would  have 
realised,  like  others  in  South  Africa,  not  Britishers  only, 
the  rare  quality  of  that  constructive  statesmanship  which 
built  up  the  new  colonies  after  the  war.  "  Why  have 
we  spared  the  fabric?  "  repeated  an  eminent  Afrikander 
statesman  now  in  office.  And  the  honest  man  answered 
— confidentially — "  Well,  because  some  things  are  too 
fine  to  be  destroyed  ".  Given  a  chance  of  an  open  mind 
and  a  six  months'  residence  in  Greater  Britain,  and 
for  Englishmen  there  is  but  one  side  in  all  Imperial 
questions. 

To  return  to  the  topic  uppermost  in  Lord  Gladstone's 
mind  and  in  that  of  his  Rhodesian  hosts.  Their  coming 
of  age  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  The)' 
have  known  great  tribulations,  rebellion,  war,  heart- 
breaking difficulties  with  murrain  and  with  soil  and 
climate.  Now  they  look  forward.  They  have  peace, 
prosperity,  and  no  politics  :  they  have  capital  adminis- 
tration and  policing.  Their  roads  and  railways  and  post 
and  telegraph  system  and  hospitals  and  libraries  are 
the  "  plant  "  of  a  real  civilisation.  They  have  an  export 
trade  of  three  millions  a  year  in  which  sum,  if  agricul- 
tural produce  does  not  leap  and  run,  it  waddles  ever 
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more  smartly  alter  gold.  Rhodesian  cigarettes  swell 
the  cases  of  the  hypercritical  and  might  well  be  "  pressed 
bv  the  lips  of  an  Empress  "  as  Sir  (i.  Alexander  used  to 
sav  with  fervour  in  "  His  House  in  Order".  Rhodc- 
sian  maize  and — now  that  the  "  forward  "  element  in 
the  Chaptered  Company  is  having  a  look  in,  and  designs 
bacon  factories — Rhodesian  pigs  open  up  cheeffill 
prospects.  Revenue  goes  up  and  so  does  the  white 
population,  in  the  sacred  phrase,  by  bounds.  But  against 
all  these  agreeable  symptoms  looms  up  the  question  ol 
native  justice.  The  best  Rhodesians,  nine  out  ol  ten 
men  in  that  manly  population,  know  perfectly  how  grave 
this  question  is.  When  Lord  Gladstone  stoutly  asked 
his  entertainers  at  a  dinner  the  other  night  whether  they 
thought  Rhodesian  justice  entirely  satisfactory  they  can- 
didly shouted  "  No".  It  is  not  Rhodesia's  fault;  the 
mischief  is  old  and  began  elsewhere  in  older  colonies. 
Merely,  in  Rhodesia  the  black  peril  is  a  larger,  more  for- 
midable and  immediate  menace  and  race  nervousness  is 
more  acute.  Nor  is  the  Bantu  in  the  least  the  sort  of 
person  whom,  if  he  knew  him,  the  latter-day  descendant 
of  Exeter  Hall  w  ould  truly  care  to  take  for  a  model.  But 
the  fact  remains.  Black  men  do  not  get  justice  from 
white  jurymen  in  Rhodesia,  nor  anything  resembling 
justice.  Dreadful  things  are  transacted  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  ;  and  though  Rhodesia  has  compara- 
tively a  clean  bill  and  the  British  in  Africa  are  not  dog- 
matically cruel  to  their  black  brethren,  as  so  many 
Dutchmen  are,  their  sheet  is  not  spotless.  The  truth  is 
that  when  you  have  a  feeling  in  the  air,  endemic  like  the 
white  and  black  instinct  in  South  Africa,  it  is  asking  too 
much  of  men  situated  like  the  Rhodesians  to  decide  on 
matters  of  life  and  death  between  black  and  white. 
There  is  a  preposterous  idea  that  to  give  up  trial  by 
jury  would  be  "  a  retrograde  step  ".  The  manly  good 
sense  of  Rhodesians  should  put  them  above  being 
governed  by  a  phrase.  The  best  that  could  happen 
would  be  that,  of  their  own  movement  and  with  entire 
dignity,  they  should  ask  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden  un- 
suited  to  their  conditions.  On  Mr.  Justice  Vintcent 
and  his  colleague  will  fall  an  onus  which  they  can  be 
trusted  to  sustain  with  firmness  and  courage.  If  Lord 
Gladstone's  visit  should  have  paved  the  way  ever  so 
little  to  a  better  system  in  this  grave  matter  it  will  be 
memorable  in  Rhodesian  and  South  African  history. 


.   THE  JOHNSON  AND  WELLS  AFFAIR. 

T  ORD  LONSDALE'S  refusal  to  commend  the  prize- 
■* — '  fight  between  the  negro  Johnson  and  the  English- 
man Wells  will  not  grieve  any  true  lover  of  sport.  If 
the  objection  to  the  contest  had  come  solely  from  the 
goody-goodies  and  cranks  who  would  like  to  suppress 
boxing  exhibitions  altogether  it  would  have  had  no 
weight,  for  to  the  credit  of  the  British  people  it 
can  still  be  said  that  fair  trials  of  strength,  skill,  and 
temper  such  as  are  provided  in  a  legitimate  game  of 
fisticuffs  are  as  popular  with  them  as  ever.  With 
respect  to  the  question  what  is-  and  is  not  legitimate 
in  such  a  match  Lord  Lonsdale  is  admittedly  as  good 
a  judge  as  anyone  living.  No  one  can  accuse  him 
of  being  inspired  by  mollycoddle  notions.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  subject  is  unrivalled,  and  he  is  in 
the  admitted  position  of  being  particularly  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  ethics  of  the  prize-ring.  It  is  precisely 
the  ethical  side  of  the  problem  involved  by  this 
projected  prize-fight  at  Earl's  Court  which  is  more 
important  than  any  other.  Prize-fighting  has  hitherto 
been  governed,  in  England  at  any  rate,  by  a  most 
complex  system  of  ethics,  and  if  it  is  not  to  sink  into 
utter  degradation  it  must  continue  to  conform  to  the 
same  high  ethical  standard.  The  ethical  influence  of 
boxing  has  been  admittedly  very  great,  and  indeed 
universally  great.  If  it  has  not  given  to  the  British 
nation  the  bulldog  courage,  the  high  qualities  of  heart 
and  temper  with  the  aid  of  which  they  have  built  up 
the  greatest  civilised  and  moral  power  in  the  world, 
it  has  certainly  helped  largely  in  developing  these 
qualities.  _  The  sport  of  boxing  is  an  ethical  as  well 
as  a  physical  manifestation  of  the  national  spirit.  For 
which  reason  it  is  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  it  would 


be  an  unmistakeable  sign  ol  national  degeneracy  were 
it  ever  to  be  dropped  out  ol  the  national  life.  It  is 
the  spoil  lor  whirl),  ol  all  others,  our  neighbours  have 
admired  us  most,  and  which  of  recent  years  they  have 
been  most  eager  to  imitate.  In  France  the  ever- 
increasing  popularity  of  boxing  has  been  coincident 
with  a  distinct  physical  and  ethical  improvement  of 
the  race.  There  an  signs  that  a  similar  reform  is 
on  the  point  of  being  accomplished  in  Germany. 
Everything  that  tends  to  make  a  man  sober,  sell-reliant, 
active,  and  enduring  must  evidently  quicken  his 
intelligence  and  enliven  his  soul,  must  make  a  better 
man  of  him  both  in  heart  and  body.  Boxing;  as  a 
means  to  this  end,  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  have  few  rivals,  and  no  other  sport,  not  even  fencing, 
can  be  quoted  as  being  in  any  way  its  superior.  Hence 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep  national  moment  to 
maintain  the  art  of  hoxing  on  the  high  level  which  it 
has  now  reached.    Noblesse  oblige. 

Recently,  however,  there  have  been  efforts  which 
have  proved  partially  successful  to  introduce  into  the 
boxing  ring  methods  and  manners  wholly  opposed  in 
ethical  spirit  to  the  rules  by  which  boxing  in  England 
has  always  been  governed.  The  initiative  in  this  has 
undoubtedly  come  from  America.  The  boxing  instinct 
is  America's  by  birthright.  Her  passion  for  this  sport 
is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  her  inheritance  from  the 
mother  country.  But  unfortunately  in  America  a  large 
and  influential  element  in  the  population  too  often  seeks 
to  commercialise  and  degrade  whatever  it  may  touch. 
This  is  so  now.  As  Lord  Lonsdale  has  said,  and  it 
is  the  argument  which  must  in  the  minds  of  all  right- 
thinking  people  fully  justify  his  attitude  in  the  matter, 
the  proposed  contest  in  England  between  Johnson  and 
Wells  has  been  commercialised  to  the  point  of  robbing 
the  event  of  all  true  sporting  interest.  This  is  exactly 
what  already  happened  over  the  match  fought  in 
the  United  States  between  Johnson  and  Jefferies. 
Many  other  and  worse  things  happened  on  that  occasion, 
but  the  vast  sums  of  money  involved  in  the  "  show  " 
(for  such  it  solely  was),  which  were  out  of  all 
due  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  match  as  an 
athletic  event,  drew  down  the  whole-hearted  con- 
tempt of  every  true  lover  of  boxing.  The  ethics 
of  the  mere  showman  are  of  course  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  sportsman.  The  sporting  excuse  for 
the  brutal  encounter  between  Johnson  and  Jefferies  was 
a  feeble  thing  which  completely  disappeared  in  the 
presence  of  the  gigantic  commercial  interests  involved. 
The  public,  which  it  was  hoped  to  attract,  not  only  to 
the  match  itself  but  to  the  cinematographic  representa- 
tions of  it  throughout  the  world,  had  to  be  given  some- 
thing for  its  money.  And  the  vilest  instincts  of  the 
public  were  catered  to,  in  the  true,  spirit  of  cynical  com- 
mercialism, to  make  sure  that  this  money  would  be 
forthcoming. 

We  want  nothing  of  the  kind  in  England.  By  all 
means  let  the  "  noble  art  "  be  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained, and  with  it  the  moral  and  physical  manliness  of 
the  nation  which  gave  it  birth  ;  but  clearly  the  same  care 
should  be  taken  to  save  it  from  degradation  by  allowing 
it  to  get  too  completely  into  the  hands  of  commercial 
speculators  whose  interest  is  not  in  the  sport  for  itself 
alone. 

There  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  this  pro- 
jected fight  which  deserves  all  the  attention  that  it  is 
likely  to  obtain  in  England  and  perhaps  a  little  more. 
That  is  the  question  of  race,  or  rather  of  colour.  The 
fight  between  Jefferies  and  Johnson  was  admittedly  a 
battle  between  white  man  and  black  man  in  a  country 
where  the  prejudice  against  the  black  race  reaches  a 
pitch  which  has  certainly  no  equivalent  in  this  country. 
The  Americans  must  be  left  to  solve  their  racial 
problems  as  they  think  best ;  we  cannot,  to  use  one  of 
their  own  expressions,  "  help  their  troubles  'r.  But 
to  the  white  man,  whether  American  or  not,  who  has 
lived  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  black  men,  who 
is  acquainted  with  their  mentality,  and  watchful  of  their 
ways,  it  is  abhorrent  to  witness  a  battle  for  physical 
mastery  with  one  of  his  own  colour  and  a  negro.  His 
disgust  is  naturally  increased  when  the  white  man  gets 
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beaten.  In  a  sense  this  symbolises  a  triumph  of 
savagery  over  civilisation,  and  though  the  moral  and 
ethical  results  of  such  a  public  victory  may  be  insignifi- 
cant in  England,  where  the  negro  is  not  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  be  a  demoralising  influence,  or  indeed 
present  any  social  problem,  this  cannot  be  said  of 
certain  of  our  most  important  colonies.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  cinematograph  makes  it  possible  for 
w  hatever  evil  influence  such  a  contest  may  exercise  to  be 
spread  universally  abroad,  including  places  where, 
owing  to  racial  feeling,  it  may  be  provocative  of  serious 
harm.  For  this  reason  the  authorities  of  South  Africa 
are  already  asking  themselves  whether — should  the 
prize  fight  between  Johnson  and  Wells  "  come  off  " — 
the  cinematographic  representation  of  it  should  be  per- 
mitted in  that  country.  For  imperial  reasons  alone  we 
are  sure  the  fight  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 


MY  SALARY. 
By  an  M.P. 

'  I  ""HE  usual  pile  of  letters  which  greets  a  member  of 
■*  Parliament  when  he  struggles  down  to  breakfast 
was  on  my  table,  and  I  had  cast  on  them  the  usual  look 
of  disgust  and  boredom,  bred  of  much  weariness  of 
correspondence,  before  I  began  the  melancholv  process 
of  perusal.  There  was  an  invitation  to  attend  a  forth- 
coming demonstration,  fixed  of  course  for  a  day  which 
I  had  already  allotted  in  my  mind  to  something  more 
amusing.  There  were  half-a-dozen  requests  that  I 
should  renew  my  patronage  to  various  excellent  foot- 
ball clubs  and  that  I  would  "  further  extend  to  them 
some  measure  of  my  well-known  generous  support  ". 
There  was  a  communication  from  my  Agent  that  a  con- 
siderable slice  out  of  my  all  too  exiguous  holiday  should 
be  devoted  to  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  constituency  ; 
a  letter  from  my  banker  enclosing  a  statement  of  my 
account  and  "  trusting  that  the  matter  would  receive  my 
attention  "  ;  a  lament  from  a  hitherto  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter regretting  that  I  had  not  voted  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Insurance  Bill ;  and,  suddenly,  when 
I  had  almost  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  was 
beginning  to  congratulate  myself  that  there  was 
nothing  more  than  ordinarily  troublesome,  I  came  upon 
one  where  the  outside  betokened  something  unusual. 
On  the  envelope,  low  down  in  the  left-hand  corner,  was 
written  "  Fees  Office,  House  of  Commons.  Payment 
of  Members  ".  I  guessed  what  it  was,  and  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock  I  realised  that  I  was  face  to  face  with 
a  political  question  which,  unlike  so  many  others,  had 
at  last  materialised. 

Payment  of  members  had  been  a  vague  question  like 
Female  Suffrage  or  Daylight  Saving,  about  which  I  had 
often  been  eloquent,  but  which  had  always  seemed  a 
rather  academic  matter.  I  knew  of  course  that  the 
resolution  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and  that 
a  sum  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Estimates.  But  that 
it  would  affect  me  personally  and  immediately  had  not 
fully  penetrated  into  my  active  consciousness.  But 
here  it  was.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  it. 
"  Sir,  I  enclose  order  on  H.M.  Paymaster-General  for 
your  salary  as  member  of  Parliament.  Note. — Any 
question  respecting  Income  Tax  deducted  should  be 
made  to  the  Paymaster-General."  Such  is  the  curt 
businesslike  way  in  which  a  revolutionary  decree  is  given 
effect  to.  And  sure  enough  the  enclosure  was  there, 
or  rather  two  of  them,  one  on  beautiful  pink  paper,  being 
a  combined  cheque  and  receipt  which  I  was  desired  to 
sign  and  stamp,  and  the  other  the  eternally-familiar 
puzzle  evolved  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  and  designed  to  prevent  persons  who  might 
otherwise  wish  to  do  so  from  disputing  that  their  Income 
Tax  should  be  deducted  at  the  full  rate  of  is.  2d. 

What  was  I  to  do?  This  was  something  new  in  my 
experience.  Usually  when  anyone  sends  me  a  cheque 
I  am  elated  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  I  promptly  send  it 
to  my  bankers,  to  whom  I  have  reasons  for  supposing 
it  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  to  myself.  The  amount  of  my 
overdraft  was  £90.  How  queer  it  felt  to  get  a  cheque, 
such  a  useful  one  too,  for  £94  3s.  4d.,  and  to  wish  that 


I  had  not  got  it.  I  felt  as  a  thief  might  when,  touched 
by  remorse  after  his  first  venture  into  crime,  he  gets 
his  cheque  from  the  receiver  of  his  booty. 

How  useful  this  ^94  3s.  4d.  would  be  i  It  woulij 
just  pay  off  my  overdraft  and  leave  me  ^4  3s.  4d.  for 
my  journey  to  St.  Andrews.  Or,  I  could  pay  that  big 
bill  for  dilapidations  and  electric  light,  coal,  etc.,  which 
the  house  agent,  in  the  way  common  to  his  caste,  had 
managed  to  make  out  against  me  for  the  modest  house 
I  took  for  the  Session. 

But  all  the  time  a  Voice  kept  saying  "  Send  it  back  ". 

No;  why  should  I  ?  Others  will  keep  it.  A  generous 
country  thinks  I  am  worth  ^400  a  year  ;  it  will  be  very 
useful,  and  I  am  sure  I  earn  it.  So  I  argued  to  myself, 
but  I  knew  it  was  no  good.  The  Voice  went  on,  "  In 
any  case  you  know  you  must  not  spend  it  on  yourself. 
Remember  your  speeches.  You  denounced  would-be 
paid  members  as  hireling  demagogues ;  you  drew 
elaborate  pictures  of  the  degradation  that  payment 
would  bring  on  the  freely-elected  representatives  of  the 
people ;  you  were  particularly  persuasive  when  you 
explained  how  the  first  act  of  a  corrupt  Commons,  after 
usurping  all  control  of  finance,  was  to  vote  for  them- 
selves large  sums  of  public  money.  After  all  that 
torrent  of  genuine  indignation  you  surely  do  not  now 
propose  to  take  the  money  yourself  ". 

While  the  Voice  was  speaking  I  felt  somehow  that 
the  overdraft  at  my  bankers  would  have  to  wait ;  I 
mentally  settled  on  the  polite  letter  with  which  I  would 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  a  further  delay,  and  the 
prospect  of  settling  at  once  for  the  dilapidations  receded 
considerably  into  the  background.  It  evidently  would 
not  do  to  take  the  money  for  my  own  private  Ky-.  So 
I  admitted  to  the  Voice,  but  surely  it  would  be  quite  con- 
sisent  in  me,  and  moreover  it  would  be  my  duty,  to 
take  the  money  and  devote  it  to  some  purpose  in  my 
constituency.  I  would  divide  it  among  the  hospitals, 
or  I  would  double  the  amount  which  I  am  now  in  the 
habit  of  giving  away  in  the  form  of  subscriptions.  For 
instance,  instead  of  sending  those  half-dozen  football 
clubs  10s.  each  I  would  send  each  of  them  jQi.  My 
subscriptions  now  amount  to  about  ^400  a  year.  If 
I  were  to  double  each  one  it  would  just  make  up  the 
amount  of  my  salary.  I  could  tell  my  constituents  that, 
being  opposed  on  principle  to  the  payment  of  members, 
I  was  taking  steps  to  avoid  benefiting  myself  by  the 
money  which  was  voted  for  me  against  my  wishes. 

"  You  humbug",  broke  in  the  Voice— as  I  thought 
— somewhat  rudely.  "  You  know  you  don't  really  mean 
that  you  don't  want  to  benefit  yourself.  What  do  you 
anticipate  will  be  the  result  of  giving  the  money  to 
hospitals  in  your  constituency  or  of  doubling  your  sub- 
scriptions except  advantage  to  yourself?  You  think 
you  will  gain  in  popularity  and  your  wish  is  to  use  public 
money  in  order  to  bribe  the  constituency  more  exten- 
sively than  you  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do. " 

"  It  is  not  public  money  ",  I  murmured.  "  It  has 
been  voted  by  Parliament  and  paid  to  me."  Then  the 
tingling  sensation  of  disaster  came  over  me  which  is 
well  known  to  every  public  speaker  who  has  ever 
embarked  on  an  argument  which  he  sees  to  be  unsound, 
or  on  a  sentence  which  he  knows  he  will  be  unable  to 
finish.  Before  the  thought  was  formed  in  my  mind  I 
saw  that  if  I  regarded  the  money  as  public  I  was  not 
justified  in  spending  it  for  my  own  political  advantage 
in  my  constituency,  and  if  I  regarded  it  as  having  be- 
come my  private  property  I  was  accepting  it,  no  matter 
how  I  spent  it.  I  would  be  in  future  that  which  I  had 
protested  against,  a  paid  servant  instead  of  a  public 
representative.  My  self-respect,  my  sense  of  sacrifice 
for  the  public  weal,  the  relics  of  independence  left  me 
by  the  party  machine  would  all  be  gone. 

What  difference  did  it  make  whether  I  devoted  it  to 
popularisng  myself  in  my  constituency,  or  to  paying  my 
bills,  or  to  giving  my  wife  a  tiara?  The  money  would 
have  been  taken,  it  would  have  become  mine,  and  the 
tax-paver  would  have  been  mulcted  for  my  benefit. 

But  still  I  had  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Would 
it  not  be  right,  after  all,  for  me  to  give  the 
money   to   my   constituents,    so   that   they    at  least 
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should  not  suffer?  "  Plausible  ",  said  the  Voice, 
"but  it  won't  do.  How  can  you  possibly  dis- 
tribute the  money  among  all  your  constituents,  voters 
and  non-voters,  Liberals  and  Tories,  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  the  amount  of  taxation  which  the)  will 
bear  to  provide  your  salary?  The  population  in  your  con- 
stituency is  about  45,000;  supposing  that  you  were  to 
restore  to  each  of  them  an  equal  share  of  your  ^,400, 
each  would  get  about  2d.  or,  it  you  deducted  postage, 
ijd.  They  will  hardly  thank  you  tor  that.  It  is  not 
the  amount  so  much  that  matters  as  the  principle.  Send 
it  back  to  the  Treasury,  where  it  will  go  to  swell  the 
National  Surplus  and  pay  off  the  National  Debt." 

1  was  convinced.  My  capitulation  was  complete. 
My  cheque  has  gone  to  the  Chancellor.  My  conscience 
is  clear. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  financial  situation  at  the  present  time  is  unique. 
The  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  at  the  Bank  of 
England  exceeds  forty-three  millions,  the  highest  point 
touched  for  many  years  and  exceeding  the  total  at 
the  corresponding  week  last  year  by  four  millions. 
The  reserve  has  increased  by  more  than  a  million 
sterling  during  the  week  and  stands  at  ^32,500,000, 
against  ^29,900,000  a  year  ago.  Lombard  Street  is 
well  supplied  with  money  and  gold  is  flowing  into  the 
Bank.  Yet  the  Bank  rate  has  been  increased  from 
3  to  4  per  cent.  ;  in  nearly  every  European  financial 
centre  bank  rates  have  been  raised ;  and  the  stock 
markets  of  the  world  are  in  a  state  of  acute  nervous- 
ness, although  speculative  commitments  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  raising  of  the  English  Bank  rate 
is  purely  a  defensive  measure  to  prevent  heavy  gold 
withdrawals  to  the  Continent.  The  increase  in  the 
minimum  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France — a  most 
unusual  proceeding — is  likewise  to  protect  the  stock  of 
gold  in  Paris,  while  in  Germany  the  withdrawals  of 
gold  have  necessitated  similar  action.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  that  neither  France 
nor  Germany  was  in  a  position  economically  or 
financially  to  face  a  war  scare,  much  less  a  war. 
Throughout  the  Continent  the  banks,  particularly  the 
private  institutions,  have  been  obliged  to  make  pre- 
parations for  "runs",  which  necessitated  converting 
their  liquid  resources  into  cash  as  far  as  possible.  This 
largely  explains  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the 
Bank  of  France,  while  the  Reichsbank  has  had  to 
provide  not  only  for  German  needs,  but  also  to  meet 
the  withdrawals  made  by  French  institutions.  So  keen 
is  the  demand  for  accommodation  in  Germany  for  the 
end  of  the  month  that  6h  per  cent,  has  been  paid  by 
Berlin  in  Lombard  Street  for  loans  into  October. 

To  some  extent  the  monetary  stringency  is  artificial, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  caused  by  the  accumulation 
and  locking  up  of  cash  resources  against  the  possibility 
of  war  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Morocco  affair  has  been 
definitely  settled  and  fears  set  at  rest  the  release  of 
these  resources  will  have  a  marked  effect  not  only  in 
the  money  markets,  but  on  the  Stock  Exchanges.  The 
sharp  rally  in  stock  quotations  ;  on  the  news  that  the 
German  Foreign  Office  had  intimated  that  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations  with  France  could  be 
relied  upon,  indicated  that  a  general  recovery  is  almost 
certain  to  follow  the  consummation  of  those  hopes. 
The  reaction  which  followed  the  rally  was  due  to  a 
feeling  that  Herr  Zimmermann's  optimistic  statement 
was  prompted  rather  by  the  desire  to  prevent  financial 
and  commercial  panic  in  Germany  than  by  the  actual 
prospect  of  a*n  immediate  settlement  of  the  Morocco 
question.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
deputation  of  leading  German  bankers  has  stated  the 
position  to  the  Government  in  such  a  light  that  war  is 
impossible.  As  far  as  concerns  the  Bank  of  England 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  large  consignments  of 
gold  to  Egypt  to  finance  the  cotton  crop  will  be  made 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  but  there  should  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  this  respect. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  has 
not  had  a  depressing  effect.    On  the  contrary  a  good 


deal  of  satisfaction  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 

directors  had  taken  the  necessary  protective  action  by 
adding  the  whole  1  per  cent,  instead  ol  making  two 
separate  rises  of  A  per  cent.,  as  is  often  done.  It  is  in 
times  of  crisis  like  the  present  that  London's  posit  ion  as 
the  central  money  market  and  stock  market  ol  the  world 
is  emphasised,  and  having  regard  to  the  conditions  ol 
social  as  well  as  financial  unrest  at  home  and  abroad, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  London  has  displayed  remark- 
able equanimity.  Quotations  have  been  marked  lower 
because  there  are  no  buyers  in  the  markets.  Further 
liquidation  is  feared  in  many  directions.  Paris  is  very 
nervous  about  the  speculative  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  Germany  will  take  a  long  time  to  recover 
purchasing  power.  Belgian  and  Dutch  investors  are 
being  frightened  out  of  their  holdings  of  American  and 
Canadian  stocks,  and  Wall  Street  is  receiving  no  sup- 
port from  its  banking  institutions.  Large  amounts  of 
stock  are  being  "  nursed  "  in  London  until  the  market 
shows  some  absorptive  power,  and  in  all  these  circum- 
stances only  the  boldest  dare  to  send  in  buying  orders 
even  at  the  present  low  level  of  prices. 

The  tide,  however,  has  run  so  low  that  the  turn 
cannot  be  very  long  delayed,  and  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  take  up  investment  stock  at  present  prices 
are  sure  to  reap  ultimate  benefit.  Home  rails  are,  of 
course,  depressed  by  the  strike  in  Ireland,  and  while 
profits  are  threatened  by  labour  trouble,  yields  of  5  to 
5|  per  cent,  have  little  attraction.  The  American 
market  has  been  conspicuously  weak  owing  to  the 
spectacular  collapse  in  Steel  Corporation  stocks,  the 
common  having  fallen  about  fifteen  points  in  three  days. 
This  local  panic  is  attributed  to  rumours  that  the  Trust 
is  to  be  voluntarily  dissolved  in  order  to  escape  a 
Government  anti-Trust  action.  Such  a  scheme  would 
solve  the  directors'  problem  of  maintaining  the  present 
rate  of  dividend  which  is  not  being  earned.  The  defeat 
of  Canadian  Reciprocity  plans  will  not  help  the 
American  market. 


INSURANCE. 
The  "  Old  "  Equitable  Society. 

T  IFE  assurance  of  a  sort  had  made  some  headway 
'  in  Great  Britain  before  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  came  into  existence  in  1762.  Some  fortv 
different  offices  had  then  been  opened  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  business,  but  in  the  year  mentioned  oniy 
a  few  remained  open,  the  Amicable  Society  for  a  Per- 
petual Assurance  Office,  established  in  1706,  and  the 
London  and  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporations, 
which  date  from  1720,  being  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  is  customary,  however,  to  regard  the  Equitable  as 
the  parent  of  all  modern  life  offices.  At  the  time  of 
its  foundation  the  principles  of  life  assurance  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  understood  in  this  country, 
and  this  old  society  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  charge 
premiums  based  on  mortality  returns.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  those  days,  but  the 
Equitable  still  maintains  its  popularity  among  sections 
of  the  community,  and  latterly  it  has  made  very  sub- 
stantial progress,  notwithstanding  the  most  rigid 
adherence  to  the  practice  of  not  paying  commission  to 
agents.  Since  1887  upwards  of  ^56,000  has  been 
added  to  the  premium  income,  and  some  addition  has 
also  been  made  to  the  funds,  which,  including  the 
general  reserve  and  interest  thereon,  amounted  to 
^"5,105,463  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

In  recent  years,  indeed,  the  management  of  the  ' 
society  has  been  attended  with  most  conspicuous 
success,  and  quite  a  new  lease  of  life  has  been  imparted 
to  the  business.  In  the  late  "eighties"  it  really  did 
look  as  if  the  example  set  by  the  directors  of  the  older 
Amicable  Society  might  have  to  be  followed,  but  no 
such  opinion  can  now  be  held.  The  Equitable, 
although  it  does  not  employ  canvassers,  and  conse- 
quently operates  its  business  at  the  minimum  of  cost, 
is  now  a  live  office,  and  may  be  expected  to  make 
further  considerable  progress  before  the  agency  ques- 
tion can  again  be  raised.    Comparatively  few  policies 
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are  issued  during  the  course  of  each  year,  but  the 
average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  large,  and  the 
total  sum  covered  is  not  inconsiderable.  Last  year 
the  272  policies  completed  placed  a  net  sum  of  ^337,655 
at  risk,  plus  deferred  or  contingent  annuities  amounting 
to  ^"2727  per  annum,  while  the  yearly  renewal  premium 
income  secured  was  ^13,341,  and  .£1569  was  received 
by  single  payments.  Many  commission-paying  offices 
would  be  glad  to  transact  such  a  volume  of  new 
assurances  and  to  possess  a  growing  premium  income 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^200,000  ;  actually  the  amount 
raised  was  .£"195,805  in  1909 — the  final  year  of  the 
recent  quinquennium — and  ^199,912  in  1910,  including 
a  small  sum  derived  from  sinking  fund  and  suchlike 
policies. 

At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  the  Equitable  can 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  thoroughly  successful  society. 
Li  one  sense,  of  course,  it  has  always  been  most 
prosperous  ;  the  working  cost  has  been  small,  and 
extraordinary  bonuses  on  the  compound  plan  have 
regularly  been  declared.  But  true  prosperity  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  when  both  funds  and  premium 
income  are  decreasing  in  amount.  That  was  the  state 
of  affairs  rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  At  the 
end  of  1889  there  were  only  3881  policies  in  force, 
assuring,  with  bonus  additions,  a  sum  of  ^"6,072,891  ; 
there  was  practically  no  non-participating  business, 
and  ^138,857  was  the  sum  total  of  the  premium  income. 
A  very  different  position  is  now  held.  When  the 
1905-09  quinquennium  ended  the  policies  numbered 
6250,  the  full  amount  assured  had  risen  to  ^8,405,870, 
the  annual  premium  income  was  about  fifty  thousand 
pounds  greater,  and  the  transactions  under  without- 
profits  tables  had  become  important. 

In  point  of  fact  the  special  merits  of  this  ancient 
society  are  now  being  more  widely  appreciated,  and  ere 
long  its  new  premium  income  will  probablv  exceed 

20,000,  and  the  new  sums  assured  total  half  a  million 
pounds.  Unless  agents  are  employed  it  is,  of  course, 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  support. 
Formerly  people  did  not  study  life  assurance  reports 
and  literature  nearly  as  much  as  they  should  have 
done  in  their  own  interest,  but  latterly  increasing  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  sounder 
societies  are  gaining  from  the  extension  of  knowledge. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  everybody  that  an  office  which, 
one  year  with  another,  spends  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  it  receives  is  in  a  position  to  grant 
greater  benefits  than  the  rival  office  which  doubles  that 
expenditure ;  and  in  connexion  with  the  Equitable  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  interest  earned  on  the  reserve 
fund  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  total  vearlv 
outlay,  the  practical  result  being  that  the  business  is 
conducted  without  any  cost  to  the  members. 


CRICKET. 

HP  HE  public  will  always  pay  to  see  and  applaud 
*  enthusiastically  quick  scoring  and  hard  hitting, 
however  unscientific  the  methods  and  however  simple 
the  bowling.  This  magnificent  summer  has  provided 
many  easy  wickets  and  reduced  many  bowlers  from  a 
high  standard  of  efficiency  on  the  wet  wickets  of  the 
last  four  seasons  to  mediocrity.  The  revival  of  public 
interest  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  general  public 
really  knows  very  little  and  does  not  know  it  very 
well.  The  people  who  in  quantities  flocked  to  Lord's 
on  all  big  match  days  this  year,  in  expressing  their 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  whatever  cricket  they 
happened  to  see,  invariably  exposed  their  ignorance ; 
they  thought  the  real  game  was  seen  in  the  Middlesex 
and  Surrey  match  when  Mr.  Mann  hit  the  bowling 
of  Major  Bush  to  all  parts  of  the  ground,  and  the  low- 
water  mark  of  it  in  the  Gentlemen  and  Plavers'  match, 
when  very  skilfully  Messrs.  Warner  and  Douglas 
defended  their  wickets  against  the  superb  bowling  of 
Barnes.  But  the  crying  need  of  all  county  captains 
and  treasurers  is  quantity  of  support,  however  ignorant 
the  supporters,  who,  if  regular  and  keen,  will  gradually 


learn  the  finer  shades  of  the  game,  "  putting  on  sense 
as  they  put  on  flesh  by  an  unconscious  process  of 
assimilation  ". 

In  view  of  next  season's  test  matches,  it  was  hoped 
that  some  hitherto  unknown  players  would  be  revealed 
during  this  one  ;  and  so  under  the  title  of  Probables 
v.  Possibles  two  trial  matches  were  played.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  help  if  any  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee could  have  gained  or  hoped  to  gain  by  these 
matches.  The  idea  that  perhaps  players  hitherto 
inexperienced  in  test-match  cricket  might  acquire  some 
of  the  spirit  of  it  and  so  walk  out  to  bat  against  the 
Australians  at  Lord's  with  confidence  and  nonchalance 
gained  by  making  fifty  runs  for  the  Possibles  in  the 
previous  year  at  Sheffield,  was  not  quite  justified. 
County  cricket  is  the  only  test  of  consistency,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 
The  only  unexpected  thing  that  happened  this  season 
was  the  rise  of  Warwickshire  from  the  depths  to 
the  heights.  However,  this  sudden  improvement 
will  hardly  alleviate  to  any  extent  the  difficulties  of 
those  responsible  for  choosing  the  English  team  next 
year  ;  for  with  the  exception  of  their  captain  and  wicket- 
keeper  the  regular  team  consisted  of  comparatively 
elderly  men,  whose  claims  for  representing  England 
in  England  have  not  been  considered  for  some  ten  years. 
The  importance  of  this  unexpected  event  centres  round 
their  captain.  This  season  his  reputation  as  a  cricketer 
was  greatly  enhanced,  and  as  a  captain  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  a  solution  has  been  found  for  at  least  one 
difficulty  of  the  future.  The  high  qualities  which  at 
an  early  age  he  possesses  emphasise  a  disquieting 
feature  of  modern  cricket — the  decline  of  the  amateur 
element.  The  blame  cannot  be  urged  against  the 
county  captains  but  against  the  young  amateur  himself. 
In  his  University  days,  when  time  is  free,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  prevent  a  player  of  any  prowess  repre- 
senting his  county  regularly  through  the  vacation  if 
qualified  by  practice  of  the  best  cricket.  The  dis- 
inclination which  he  has  for  doing  so  can  be  sympathised 
with.  As  a  general  rule  the  young  amateur,  like 
the  young  professional,  has  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship to  serve  before  his  true  form  for  better  or  for 
worse  is  revealed.  Normally  this  period  is  of  two  years' 
duration,  and  once  over,  if  most  that  was  hoped  of 
him  becomes  developed  he  will  have  learnt  by  experience 
the  methods  of  every  bowler  all  over  the  country.  But 
modern  conditions,  or,  colloquially  speaking,  "  these 
hard  times  ",  are  responsible  for  the  unrealised 
ambitions  of  the  potential  cricketer  and  prevent  him 
from  blossoming  into  a  Warner  or  a  Bosanquet.  The 
necessity  for  most  men  fresh  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
is  at  once  to  enter  the  "  thick  of  it  "  and  work  hard 
on  the  office  stool ;  the  serious  affairs  of  life  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  attentions  of  promising  and  not  very 
"  Old  Blues  "  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  when 
in  other  circumstances  they  might  have  vied  for  the 
first  place  in  the  batting  or  bowling  averages  with  the 
almost  middle-aged  persons  who  now  occupy  them. 
For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  look  to  the  Universities 
with  any  confidence  to  supply  men  to  fill  the  places 
which  one  day  Messrs.  Fry,  Warner  and  Jessop  will 
have  to  vacate.  Of  the  players  who  took  part  in  this 
year's  University  match  there  were  undoubtedly  some 
who,  given  time  and  opportunity,  would  within  a  few 
years  represent  the  Gentlemen.  But  the  standard  of 
University  cricket  is  a  low  one  compared  with  the  days 
when  the  Gentlemen's  team  was  mostly  composed  of 
contemporary  University  cricketers  ;  for  some  obscure 
reason  their  development  seems  a  slower  and  longer 
process  than  in  the  days  of  Steel  or  Jackson.  It  was 
significant  that  of  the  two  University  players  picked  for 
the  Gentlemen's  team  this  year  one  was  twenty-eight 
years  old  and  justified  his  place  ;  the  other,  admittedly 
a  player  of  great  possibilities,  who  left  school  only  a 
year  ago,  obviously  found  the  sudden  contrast  over- 
whelming, and  the  criticism  of  the  experts  that  his 
selection  was  a  little  premature  was  justifiable.  The 
reason  for  this  slow  and  late  development  may  lie  in 
faulty  coaching  at  schools,  or  perhaps  the  increased 
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popularity  of  golf.  The  latter  suggestion  is  based  on 
the  old  warning  thai  golf  is  bad  for  cricket,  a  warning 
given  by  old  men  who  have  never  played  golf  and  in- 
differently played  cricket.  Experience  however  proves 
only  that  golf  and  cricket  played  simultaneously 
throughout  the  summer  is  a  bad  combination,  affecting 
both  games  for  worse  but  more  especially  golf.  In 
coaching  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  experts 
in  giving  their  advice  to  become  too  elaborate  in  detail. 
It  is  the  fault,  if  it  can  be  called  a  fault,  of  Mr.  Warner's 
latest  book.*  The  advice  of  such  an  expert  on  modern 
batting,  wickets,  bowling  and  grounds  is  naturally 
carefully  read;  a  player  who  has  studied  the  bowling 
of  Hirst  as  carefully  as  a  surgeon  watches  his  patient 
is  bound  to  have  his  imitators.  Hut  Mr.  Warner's 
extensive  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  game  occa- 
sionally proves  his  snare,  compelling  him  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  details  of  unimportance  such  as  the  exact  direc- 
tion in  which  the  left  feet  of  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Trumper 
and  one  or  two  more  eminent  players  are  pointing  at 
the  finish  of  the  off  drive,  or  the  exact  position  at  the 
Wicket  which  a  batsman  should  adopt  when  facing  Hirst, 
or  Haigh,  or  Smith.  Such  details  are  far  more  likely  to 
confuse  than  instruct.  Young  players  with  some  indi- 
viduality suddenly  find  they  are  doing  everything 
wrong ;  they  try  to  learn  orthodoxy  with  usually  fatal 
results.  For  promising  bowlers  advice  is  luckily  more 
limited,  and  therefore  individuality,  if  any,  gets  a  fair 
chance.  But  except  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Carr  and 
Mr.  Le  Couteur  and  one  or  two  other  less  effective  but 
equally  painstaking  bowlers  of  their  type,  amateur 
bowlers  seem  thoroughly  content  with  humdrum 
methods.  Among  amateur  bowlers  of  to-day  there  is 
a  singular  lack  of  one  with  any  finger  spin.  Anyone 
with  strong  fingers  is  able  to  make  the  ball  spin,  but 
there  is  a  disinclination  in  modern  amateur  bowlers  to 
practise  in  order  to  develop  natural  gifts  ;  they  bowl 
only  by  the  light  of  nature,  getting  rid  of  each  ball 
without  having  in  the  background  any  intention  however 
simple. 

These  observations  have  been  confined  only  to  first- 
class  cricket.  The  decline  in  it  of  the  amateur  element 
— the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  and  the  last  few 
seasons — has  probably  affected  though  with  better 
results  the  amateur  cricket  as  played  by  the  old  and 
famous  clubs.  Mr.  Warner  with  a  "  mournful 
wonder  "  has  observed  that  nowadays  on  being  asked 
to  play  for  their  county,  amateurs  put  forward  the 
excuse  of  a  previous  engagement  to  play  for  the  Free 
Foresters  or  the  I  Zingari.  In  short,  an  invitation  to 
represent  the  county  is  no  longer  considered  an  honour, 
or  to  wear  the  county  cap  an  ambition.  This  tendency 
may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  opportunity  to  "get 
away  ".  Where  once  the  first-class  cricketer  was  able 
to  spare  the  time  for  twenty  days'  cricket  a  month  he 
can  now  manage  but  three  or  four.  Is  it  unnatural  that, 
out  of  practice,  he  is  unwilling  to  face  the  bowling  of 
Hirst  and  the  critical  crowd  of  Bradford,  preferring 
rather  the  cricket,  less  exacting  but  none  the  less  keen, 
as  played  by  the  Free  Foresters  at  Felixstowe?  Un- 
doubtedly for  the  future  of  English  cricket  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  had  and  the  outlook  is  gloomy.  But  for 
cricket  as  a  game  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
famous  amateur  clubs  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  falling  off  in  enthusiasm  and  affection. 


TO  HONOUR  A  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  G.  S.  Street. 

T  WAS  quite  delighted  to  read  in  the  papers  a  week 
or  so  since  of  a  pilgrimage  from  Worcester  to 
cover  the  journeyings  of  the  fugitive  Charles  the  Second 
up  to  his  embarking  at  Shoreham.  It  was  to  end  in 
London,  and  so  I  presume  it  went  from  Shoreham 
to  Dover  and  followed  the  route  of  the  glorious 
Restoration. 

*  "  The  Book  of  Cricket."  By  P.  F.  Warner.  London  :  Dent. 
1911.    5s.  net. 


1  hope  the  pilgrims  had  a  pleasant  lime,  and  I  regret 
very  much  1  was  nol  one  0!  the  party,    for  my  thoughts 

have  been  set  travelling  bark  to  an  interest  ol  many 
\  ears  ago.  Time  w  as  u  hen  ( 'hades  and  his  period  were 
an  absorbing  stud)  with  me,  and  in  a  literary  and  un- 
scientific way  I  might  claim  to  know  a  goodish  deal 
above  them.  I  thought  1  had  done  with  them,  but 
this, .i26oth  anniversary  of  Worcester  and  this  pious 
pilgrimage  make  a  special  occasion,  and  I  would  set  up 
my  little  edifice  of  sentences  to  commemorate  it. 

To  be  frank,  my  enthusiasm  was  once  greater  than  it- 
is.  Hatred  inspired  it  largely  and  warmly,  hatred  of 
the  Puritans,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  excuse  at 
all,  to  be  simply  an  unpleasantly  morbid  and  tyrannical 
minority  souring  the  jolly,  kindly  life  of  old  England. 
I  was  right  in  a  way.  In  so  far  as  it  is  well  that  life 
should  be  joyous  and  easy-going  and  smiling  the 
Puritans  were  the  enemy,  and  in  so  far  as  one  may 
reasonably  love  liberty  and  hate  oppression  I  was  right 
in  detesting  the  tyranny  imposed  by  them  on  the  great 
unwilling  majority  of  the  English;  But  I  have  come 
to  see  a  good  side — alas  for  middle-aged,  cold  tolerance  ! 
— in  them  also,  and  to  admire  sincerity  and  zeal  in  an 
unsympathetic  cause.  Also  I  have  come  to  see  more 
clearly  what  was  wrong  with  the  Restoration  spirit  I 
eulogised  ;  its  coarseness,  not  so  much  of  manners  as  of 
mental  attitude,  its  boisterousness,  its  too  deliberate 
jollity,  the  falling  off  from  the  truer  culture  of  Charles 
the  First's  court,  an  inevitable  falling  oft'  in  men  whose 
youth  was  spent  perforce  in  civil  war  at  home  and 
camps  and  taverns  abroad.  But  one's  friendship  is  all 
the  more  real  when  it  sees  friends  .clearly  and  is  yet 
constant,  and  I  still  hate  the  Puritans  and  love  Charles 
and  Rochester  and  Etherege  and  the  rest.  God  forgive 
them  ! 

I  was  rather  surprised — most  pleasantly  so,  but  still 
surprised — that  ther second  Charles  should  have  come 
in  for  this  honour.  He  remains  a  hero  of  mine,  truly. 
I  shall  always  love  the  gay  endurance,  the  shrewd 
humour,  the  fine  irony  of  the  man,  the  patience  and 
skill  and  manly  initiative  of  the  king.  (In  another 
moment,  if  I  am  not  careful,  I  shall  begin  re-telling 
old  stories  of  him.)  I  still  believe  him  to  have  done 
a  good  work  in  England,  in  civilising  manners,  in 
intellectual  fairness  and  toleration,  in  his  sincere 
services  to  science  and  his  touch  on  art.  I  do  not 
wonder  he  w  as  our  most  popular  king  next  to  his  late 
Majesty,  and  if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect  the 
popularity  of  both  is  a  triumphant  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  England  never  was  and  is  not  on  the  Puritans'  side. 
But  all  the  same  I  was  surprised.  The  pilgrims  are 
no  doubt  right  Jacobites,  and  I  always  imagined  it  was 
the  unlucky  and  unsuccessful  Stuarts  who  had  the  real 
allegiance  of  Jacobites — Mary  of  Scotland  and  Charles 
the  First  and  Prince  Charles  Edward  most  of  all,  and 
in  a  minor  degree  the  pre-eminently  unlucky  James  the 
Second  (if  only  from  disgust  at  the  humbug  of  the 
Revolution),  and  with  those  who  knew  something  of 
that  chivalrous  and  self-denying  life,  his  son,  miscalled 
the  Old  Pretender.  But  the  second  Charles  with  his 
undoubtedly  selfish  manoeuvres  and  his  successful  deter- 
mination never  "to  go  on  his  travels  "  again?  The 
second  Charles,  whose  unabashed  self-indulgence  might 
be  supposed  to  dim  the  ideality  of  the  Stuart  faith? 
The  second  Charles  with  his  sneering  reference  to 
"your  Martyr"  unhappily  on  record?  I  am  a  little 
surprised,  but  I  rejoice  exceedingly. 

Indeed,  whatever  his  after  life  and  his  qualities  may 
have  been,  a  pilgrimage  might  well  commemorate  the 
splendid  courage  and  invincible  humour  which  make  the 
story  of  his  hiding  some  of  the  best  "  adventure  "  stuff 
in  the  world.  There  are  many  accounts,  but  his  own, 
given  to  Pepys  at  Newmarket — he  was  a  faithful  race- 
goer— in  October  1680  is  by  far  the  best,  the  most  vivid 
and  dramatic.  It  is  short  enough,  short  and  plain  and 
to  the  point,  and  it  bears  the  personal  mark  of  memory 
and  relish  in  every  line.  I  have  been  reading  it  again, 
and  would  like  to  send  you  to  it  likewise.  I  must  not 
go  through  it  all  as  though  it  were  a  new  book  to 
review,  but  just  a  quotation  or  two  to  refresh  your 
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memory  or  awaken  an  interest.  It  begins  so  well  : 
his  first  difficulty  was  to  get  away  from  his  broken 
followers,  but  "  though  I  could  not  get  them  to  stand  by 
me  against  the  enemy,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  them  now 
I  had  a  mind  to  it  ",  is  his  dry  remark.  When  he 
rode  as  Mrs.  Lane's  servant  before  her  on  the  saddle 
{he  pensioned  her  with  a  thousand  a  year,  for  the  charge 
of  ingratitude  against  him  is  nonsense)  and  his  mare 
cast  a  shoe  and  they  had  to  stop  at  a  smith's  and  the 
smith  lamented  that  the  rogue  Charles  Stuart  had  not 
been  captured,  "  I  told  him  that  if  that  rogue  was  taken 
he  deserved  to  be  hanged  more  than  all  the  rest, 
for  bringing  in  the  Scots.  Upon  which  he  said  that  I 
spoke  like  an  honest  man,  and  so  we  parted  ".  He  was 
only  a  little  over  twenty,  remember,  and  the  passage 
shows  a  true  boyish  delight  in  the  dangerous  irony  of 
the  position.  So  when  he  and  Colonel  Wyndham  and 
Mrs.  Coningsby  found  a  town  full  of  Cromwell's  soldiers 
he  decided  at  once  to  "  go  impudently  into  the  best  inn 
in  the  town  and  take  a  chamber  there,  as  the  only  thing 
to  be  done."  Do  mark  that  "  impudently  "  :  doesn't 
it  express  the  jolly  spirit  of  hiding  from  justice?  You 
never  find  indignation  or  assertion  of  sacredness  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  whole  story  ;  it  is  a  schoolboy 
playing  truant  with  Oliver  for  an  ogreish  usher  in 
pursuit.  On  this  occasion  he  went  with  the  horses 
"  blundering  in  among  the  soldiers  ",  and  "  they  were 
very  angry  with  me  for  my  rudeness  ".  Anyone 
might  have  recognised  him  and  there  was  a  price 
of  a  thousand  pounds  on  his  head.  At  Trent,  as  he 
tells  Pepys  with  obvious  glee,  he  heard  the  church 
bells  ringing  for  his  reputed  death,  and  at  Stonehenge, 
where  he  w-aited  till  it  was  dark  enough  to  creep 
in  by  the  back  way  to  a  friendly  house,  he  had  time 
to  refute  the  old  superstition  that  the  stones  could  not 
be  counted  twice  alike.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the 
signs  of  a  perfect  presence  of  mind,  no  end  to  the 
narrow  escapes  from  foes  and  as  he  remarks  the  even 
narrower  escapes  from  friends.  And  then  there  is  the 
good-humoured  patience  and  endurance  of  hardships 
which  would  have  tried  a  tramp.  He  is  throughout 
simpatico,  and  one  sighs  with  relief  when  at  last  he 
lands  safely  in  France.  Vaguely  as  I  read  again 
I  was  reminded  of  some  one  else  in  a  book,  and  after  a 
while  I  had  it  :  as  Charles  chuckles  over  his  close  shaves 
and  tells  complacently  how  he  put  people  on  wrong 
scents  there  is  a  touch — yes — of  Raffles.  And  this 
was  a  king,  of  an  order  commonly  fenced  round  and 
protected  and  shepherded  from  care  on  every  side.  No 
wonder  he  was  an  exceptional  being.  .  .  .  Well,  it  is 
all  an  old  tale,  not  I  trust  resented  as  such  by  the  reader. 
After  all,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  Oak. 


THE    PERFECT  COMEDY. 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  T  is  delightful  to  be  made  suddenly  sensible  of  per- 
fection,  to  realise  that  for  once,  at  anv  rate,  we 
have  happened  upon  the  best  thing  of  its  kind.  The 
feeling  is  not  so  rare  as  one  would  imagine.  Perfection 
is  figured  by  some  as  exalted  beyond  mortal  attainment, 
something  divine,  to  be  reached  perhaps  once  or  twice 
in  the  allotted  span,  perhaps  never  to  be  reached  at  all. 
Nevertheless,  perfection  is  quite  a  common  thing  ;  and 
to  be  aware  of  it  is  an  experience  familiar  to  all  but  the 
hardened,  crab-apple  philosopher.  It  is  an  experience 
unlike  any  other  in  the  world,  an  intimate  quiet  triumph 
at  our  own  or  another's  perfect  achievement — it  does 
not  matter  whose.  I  felt  it  this  morning  in  passing  a 
long  row  of  iron  palings — every  paling  painted  bright 
green  in  smooth  perfection.  The  man  was  finishing  his 
job,  putting  the  last  practised  strokes  to  the  work  with 
clean,  swift  and  masterful  sweeps  of  the  brush.  Watch- 
ing this  supreme  craftsman  at  his  work,  one  immediately 
concluded  that  no  drop  of  the  viscous  green  fluid  in  his 
•'an  had  been  wasted,  that  no  sweep  of  his  hand  had 
gone  astray,  that  there  had  not  been  a  moment  of 
vacillation  or  miscarriage  during  the  whole  performance. 
It  was  possible  to  feel  an  immense,  comfortable  and 


thrilling  satisfaction.  It  gave  precisely  the  same  con- 
fident pleasure  in  our  ability  to  do  a  perfect  thing  as  is 
roused  in  us  by  the  inevitable  cadences  of  Alexander 
Pope. 

Even  to  the  most  ambitious  visionary  comes  the 
moment  when  he  ceases  to  ask  for  the  moon,  and  seeks 
upon  the  earth  for  the  lowly  perfection  within  reach. 
Occasionally  we  may  find  ourselves  cherishing  some 
memory  of  this  perfection  with  a  peculiar  and  intimate 
felicity — a  perfect  piece  of  play,  quietly  over  a  board  of 
chess,  or  ardently  in  the  open  field  ;  a  perfect  witty  sally 
that  in  a  flash  revealed  us  to  our  own  admiration  as 
possessed  of  mental  resources  quite  unsuspected  ;  a  crisis 
in  our  affairs  happily  encountered ;  a  perfect  book 
opened  in  perfect  season — these  small  perfections  will 
vary  with  each  one  of  us  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  vision 
of  a  perfect  vase  of  Etruria,  or  of  a  loin  chop  grilled  to 
perfection  in  a  restaurant  we  know  of,  they  will  be  re- 
membered by  all  with  the  same  manner  of  delight — a 
feeling  that,  whatever  else  is  in  store,  we  have  at  least 
had  this  perfect  thing ;  that  we  have  seen,  handled, 
tasted,  or  achieved  perfection.  Perhaps  the  best  memory 
of  all  is  one  of  an  hour,  or  even  but  a  moment,  of  perfect 
and  unreasoning  happiness.  Such  memories  give  us 
the  same  satisfied,  glad  feeling  of  success  that  is  the 
craftsman's  supreme  reward,  whether  he  is  exercising 
his  faculties  in  the  planning  of  a  winter  garden  or  in 
happy  spending  of  his  time. 

I  cannot  give  the  address  of  the  man  who  painted 
the  green  palings  ;  but  there  is  something  just  as  good 
this  week  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  "  Le  Mariage  de 
Mile.  Beulemans  "  is  the  perfect  comedy.  Of  course 
it  is  French,  untouched  by  the  British  translator,  or 
the  British  player.  The  British  player  would  spoil  it, 
not  because  he  is  necessarily  inferior  to  the  French, 
but  because  he  does  not  aim  at  the  same  quality.  The 
French  player  aims  at  perfection,  with  no  thought  of 
suggesting  anything  he  cannot  perfectly  express.  He 
is  perfect,  because  he  only  tries  to  do  the  simple  things 
he  can  perfectly  do.  That  is  his  glory  and  his  limita- 
tion, as  it  is  the  glory  and  limitation  of  the  comedy 
he  presents,  and  of  everything  else  for  which  his 
countrymen  are  peculiarly  distinguished.  Every  one 
of  his  gestures  is  finished  and  calculated  to  a  hair.  He 
makes  every  one  of  his  points  in  the  clean,  swift  manner 
of  the  practised  craftsman.  From  every  word  and 
situation  he  will  extract  the  whole  of  its  virtue.  He 
never  misses  an  opportunity ;  but  he  never  exceeds 
it.  And  the  real  secret  of  his  perfection  is  in  his  con- 
tentedness  to  be  perfect  so  far  as  he  goes,  resolutely 
refusing  to  go  further.  French  acting,  in  fact,  is  classic 
in  quality  and  intention.  It  reaches  a  perfection  of 
definite,  clear  expression  by  avoiding  everything  that 
cannot  be  definitely  and  clearly  expressed.  Presented 
with  the  perfect  comedy,  we  see  in  the  inspiration  that 
went  to  its  making  exactly  the  delight  of  a  skilled  crafts- 
man fitting  up  a  well-made  cabinet  with  smoothly 
running  drawers,  or  of  a  goldsmith  setting'  stones  with 
exquisite  punctilious  care.  The  situations  and  the 
characters  of  the  play  may  be  the  most  ordinary  con- 
ceivable ;  independently  of  "treatment"  the  comedy 
may  have  nothing  in  it  of  real  value  or  beauty  ;  but  the 
pure  delight  of  seeing  ends  so  nicely  matched  with 
means,  of  contemplating  effort  expended  so  surely,  and 
with  so  strict  an  economy,  to  deliver  the  intention — these 
give  pleasure  of  themselves,  irrespective  of  the  much  or 
little  intended  by  the  author  or  the  players.  Meule- 
meester  pere  upright  and  solitary  in  the  committee  room 
of  the  Brewers'  Association  wondering  what  was  hap- 
pening to  his  candidature  for  the  Presidency  is  the 
perfect  comedy  in  person.  His  friends  had  gone  to 
listen  to  what  was  going  on  inside.  For  an  instant  he 
stands  undecided.  Then  in  a  flash  we  have  the  sure 
quick  stroke  that  cannot  miss.  "  Je  vais  aussi  ",  he 
says ;  and  the  whole  situation  is  pointed.  One  is 
immediately  sensible  of  absolute  perfection. 

The  perfect  comedy  must  be  French  to  the  heart  of 
it ;  but  Mr.  Sutro,  who  has  several  times  attempted  it, 
gets  within  British  hail  of  the  achievement  in  his  play 
now  running  at  Wyndham 's  Theatre.  It  is  a  comedy 
of  ideas,  but  the  author  is  careful  to  be  superficial.  He 
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Successfully  avoids  being  didactic  or  sententious,  lit' 
plays  with  his  ideas  lightly,  not  looking  \ cry  deeply 
into  tin-  matter  of  his  play,  bul  distributing  pleasant 
ridicule  with  an  impartial  hand.  (>l  course  there  are 
lapses.     British  authors  eannot  d  >  more  than  play  with 

this  kind  of  corned}  :  their  touch  is  uncertain  and  at 
its  lightest  too  heavy  tor  the  moulding  of  so  delicate 
a  product.  Chiefest  fault  of  all  in  most  British 
specimens  of  this  peculiarly  French  genre  is  the  lack 
of  any  continuous  prevailing  atmosphere.  At  One 
moment  we  may  deceive  ourselves  that  we  are  listen- 
ing to  comedy  in  the  French  manner ;  then,  suddenly, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  suggested  pathos  and  things  of 
the  heart  unutterable.  The  perfect  comedy  lies  immedi 
ately  in  fragments;  for  it  is  the  first  axiom  of  those  who 
fashion  it  that  things  unutterable  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Sutro's  comedy,  or  rather  the  audience  which 
received  it  on  Tuesday  evening,  made  me  feel  that  I 
wanted  to  champion  Ibsen  against  the  world.     It  was 
a  strange  feeling.    I  have  always  regarded  Ibsen  as 
someone  tremendously  old-fashioned,  and  an  influence 
to  be   struggled  against,   if   only  because   so  many 
extremely  articulate  persons  are  so  given  to  proclaim- 
ing his  greatness.     But  on  Tuesday  evening  chivalry 
awoke.     1  think  I  must  have  felt  some  of  the  ardour 
which  thrilled  dead  bosoms  (dead  figuratively,  of  course 
many  years  ago  when  "  A  Doll's  House  "  was  the  new 
sensation.     Mr.  Sutro  makes  some  pleasant,  legitimate 
fun  of  "A  Doll's  House";  also,  surely,  of  the  man 
w  ho  does  not  know  the  author.       But  the  loud,  self 
gratulatory  guffaws  of  an  uncommonly  British  multi- 
tude on  Tuesday  evening  sent  one  violently  swinging 
to  the  other  side.    They  were  all  so  delighted  to  see 
Ibsen  getting  it  hot;  they  agreed  with  it  all  with  such 
complete   satisfaction  ;    they   were   so  obviouslv  the 
people  who  knew  they  were  right  after  all,  don't  vou 
know  ;  they  all  so  thoroug-hly  condemned  Ibsen  with 
out  in  the  least  understanding  what  thev  were  con- 
demning.     However    severely  one   may   dislike  the 
influence  and  ideas  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  mere  loyalty  to  the 
man  who  gave  an  original  message  to  the  world  brings 
one  naturally  to  his  defence  against  the  Philistines 
The  Philistine  is  equally  the  enemy  of  Ibsen's  friends 
and  foes.    However  fiercely  the  sects  of  the  enlightened 
may  fight  among  themselves  the  fiercest  fight  of  all  must 
always  be  with  the  crowd  who  would  refuse  to  listen 
even  though  Elias  himself  came  among  them. 


THE  TWO  VISIONS. 
By  Ernest  Dimxet.  • 


TT  is  a  hundred  years  since  Theophile  Gautier  was 
-L  born  at  Tarbes,  and  the  papers  duly  commemorate 
the  event.  Gautier  was  one  of  the  great  names  of 
Romanticism  :  he  was,  within  limits,  a  good  poet  and 
a  good  critic  ;  he  was  an  excellent  writer,  even,  in  some 
respects,  a  master  of  the  language  ;  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  men  who  taught  us  to  see  w  ith 
our  own  eyes.  I  have  just  re-read  his  "  Voyage  en 
Espagne  ",  which  remains  his  most  popular  work,  and 
the  book  is  still  excellent  reading,  brisk,  bright,  good- 
natured  like  the  chatting  of  a  pleasant  witty  fellow- 
traveller ;  but  nearly  all  its  qualities,  as  well  as  its 
defects,  bear  their  date,  and  the  comparison  between 
the  traveller  of  seventy  years  ago  and  a  traveller  of 
to-day  may  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  reading, 
because  it  is  the  most  human. 

Theophile  Gautier  started  for  Spain  in  May  1840.    It  I  tectural  beauties  which  have  long  ceased  to  exist 


is  rather  striking  to  reflect  that  this  very  modern  man 
set  out  on  his  adventures  in  the  diligence  and  travelled 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  Duke  of  Saint-Simon.  Also 
that  this  remarkable  art  critic  had  seen  next  to  nothing 
outside  of  Paris  (where  he  had  been  brought  by  his 
parents  before  he  was  three  years  old).  He  had  never 
visited  Chartres  Cathedral  and  notes  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  see  it  on  his  way  to  Spain,  in  very  much 
the  tone  of  Chateaubriand  congratulating  himself  on 
seeing  "  a  few  good  pictures  of  the  Italian  school  "  at 


attained,  he  was,  as  far  as  the  modem  experience  oi 
travelling,  seeing  and  comparing  is<  <>n< fined,  a  F  rench- 

man  <»i  the  old  school. 

But  he  had  been  a  painter  and  was  still  an  art-critic, 
and  he  was  a  Romanticist.     The  lover  of  colour  and 

the  poet  in  him  cried  out  for  new  scenes.  He  was  a 
passionate  admirer  oi  Decamps,  whose  African  and 

Asiatic  sketches  simply  haunted  his  imagination  ;  as  a 

lyrist  he  possessed,  or  more  prObablj  he  was  infected 

by,  the  melancholy  prevalent  in  the  verse  of  those  days, 
but   this  was  only  an  attitude  ;  his  inborn  tendencies, 
the  Southern  exuberance  discernible  in  his  dark  intense 
physiognomy  made  him  lean  not  towards  the  languid 
sombre    vergissmeinnieht    side-    of    Romanticism,  but 
towards  its  other  aspect,  the  unbridled  enjoyment  of 
beauty,  the  lyrical  sell-abandonment  to  passion,  the 
worshipping  of  heroic  legends,  in  a  word,  the  poetic 
clement  which  Victor  Hugo,   Musset,   Mcrimee,  and 
even  the  soberer  Alfred  de  Vigny,  even  the  students  of 
the  Romancero  at  the  Sorbonne  endlessly  exploited  in 
their  Spanish  studies.     Whoever  had  seen  him  in  those 
days,  strutting  on  the  boulevards  and  more  proud  of 
his  dark  hair  and  bright  waistcoats  than  of  his  fifteen 
volumes,  carrying  himself  as  a  hero  and  wielding  his 
walking  stick  as  a  sword  could  have  guessed  that  he 
would   visit    Castile  before   thinking    of   the  Rhine. 
"  Hernani  "  was  his  favourite  play,  Fanny  Ellsler — an 
imitation  ballerina  more  Spanish  than  a  native — was 
his  favourite  dancer  ;  Goya  was  his  favourite  painter  ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  travelled,  his  Spain  was  theatrical, 
poetical,  pictorial,  anything  but  real ;  it  was  urgent  he 
should  book  for  Bayonne.     It  is  evident  that  his  spirit 
at  starting  was  not  the  submissive  eagerness  of  the 
scientific  traveller,  but  a  spirit  of  conquest.     He  was 
not  going  to  Spain  exactly  to  see  it — he  saw  it  in 
imagination  better  than   in  reality — but  to  rejoice  at 
having  seen  it,  and — as  was  natural  to  his  talent — to 
turn  his  sensations  into  the  pictures  in  words  of  which 
he  was  a  master.    Spain,  the  moment  he  had  travelled 
through  it,' would  be  his  possession  for  ever. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  dispositions  he  should 
have  been  an  honest  observer.  Another  man  with  his 
enthusiasm  and  an  inferior  power  of  vision  would  have 
seen  Spain  as  Victor  Hugo,  or  Musset — who  thought 
Barcelona  an  Andalusian  town — had  described  it. 
Spain  must  be  a  land  of  sunshine,  gallantry  and  bravery  ; 
all  the  men  must  be  picturesque  and  all  the  women 
piquant ;  violence  must  be  felt  everywhere,  ready  to 
replace  the  smiles. 

But  the  artist  in  him  would  not  stoop  to  sacrifice 
truth.  It  rains  hard  through  the  early  part  of  his 
narrative,  and  no  later  than  on  page  72  he  blurts 
out  that  the  Spaniards  are  neither  picturesque  nor 
poetic.  On  account  of  the  temperature  they  still  wear 
their  winter  cloaks,  and  he  is  glad  to  imagine  they  look 
haughty  which  they  do  not ;  also  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  all  the  women  beautiful,  and  he  discovers  flirta- 
tiousness  where  there  is  really  no  trace  of  it, — Burgos 
in  this  respect  really  recalling  Bruges — but  these  are 
about  all  his  faults  of  commission.  He  goes  from  town 
to  town  hoping  to  see  some  genuine  Spanish  dancing, 
and  all  the  time  he  confesses  that  Spanish  dancing  is 
best  in  Paris  ;  he  does  not  pretend  to  admire  national 
costumes  where  there  are  none  ;  everywhere  he  notes — 
if  he  deplores  it — Parisian  imitation,  and  it  is  only  when 
he  gets  to  South  Spain  that  he  has  the  joy  of  being  able 
to  treat  us  to  Oriental  descriptions.  I  will  not  blame 
him  too  severely  for  occasionally  describing  at  some 
length  w  ith  the  most  graphic  or  dazzling  epithets  archi- 

He 


sees  them  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  he  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  resuscitated  on  his  page. 

But  if  his  faults  of  commission  are  few,  his  faults  of 
omission  are  serious.  It  is  agreed  that  he  has  the 
limitations  of  the  mere  artist  in  words  ;  that  he  cares- 
little  or  not  at  all  for  what  cannot  be  seen  with  eyes, 
touched  with  hands,  and  expressed  in  colour ;  that  the 
moralist  cannot  get  much  out  of  his  observations  and  the 
economist  even  less.  These  are  reproaches  which  have 
weight  only  with  readers  of  Taine  or  Le  Play.  But 


Venice.    At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  which  he  had  just  |  it  is  as  an  artist  that  Gautier  is  incomplete,'  and  it 
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is  his  way  of  feeling  things  which  seems  to  us  different 
from  ours  and  helps  us  to  measure  the  progress  our 
sensitiveness  has  made  since  his  time. 

His  eyes  are  wide  open  and  nobody  can  see  more 
accurately  or  quickly,  but  his  soul  is  closed.  We  have 
a  feeling  every  now  and  then  as  if  he  had  carried  it 
packed  and  wrapped  up  in  his  trunks  and  never  thought 
of  taking  it  out.  He  goes  wherever  there  is  something 
to  see,  he  never  thinks  of  going  where  there  is  a  chance 
of  dreaming. 

Our  dispositions  at  starting  are  very  different  from 
his.  We  know  practically  everything  about  the  coun- 
tries we  are  going  to  visit.  We  know  not  only  what 
our  predecessors  have  seen  but  also  what  they  have 
felt,  their  raptures,  their  disappointments,  and  all  the 
subtle  shades  of  picturesque  enjoyment  they  have  ex- 
perienced. Our  chance  does  not  lie  as  it  did  in  1&40 
in  being  the  first  since  the  compilers  of  the  heavy  guide- 
books of  the  eighteenth  century  to  see  old  things  with 
new  eyes,  but  in  having  keener,  better-trained  sensibili- 
ties, a  power  for  discerning  charm  in  objects  not 
exactly  beautiful,  in  short  in  having  come  into  a  richer 
poetical  inheritance.  So  we  are  both  less  confident  than 
a  man  like  Gautier  and  more  sure  of  deriving  a  pleasure 
really  our  own  from  scenes  visited  by  thousands.  Add 
the  difference  that  he  could  have  no  fear  of  seeing  an 
old  country  invaded  by  banal  novelty  whereas  we  have 
constantly  the  sensation  of  the  pathos  inherent  in  ancient 
things  threatened  by  new  ones  of  inferior  quality.  We 
are  the  last  pilgrims  to  rapidly  changing  scenes,  and 
our  souls  are  tuned  accordingly. 

The  consequence  is  deeper  sympathy  on  our  side  with 
a  landscape,  a  town,  a  monument,  more  attention  to 
their  individual  traits,  to  the  something  almost  human 
in  them  which  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  means  en- 
abling us  to  gain  insight  into  a  man's  character.  We 
consent  to  be  in  one  way  the  humble  servants  of  the 
foreign  surroundings  we  seek,  but  we  do  it  in  our  own 
interest,  from  the  consciousness  of  having  been  often 
rewarded  for  it  before.  Gautier  knows  no  such  feel- 
ings. He  seems  most  anxious  to  get  to  Madrid  because 
he  probably  hopes  to  find  a  richer  display  of  the  national 
life  there,  but  whether  he  makes  his  entrance  in  Madrid 
or  Burgos,  or  Toledo,  it  is  with  the  same  conquista- 
dor's appearance.  He  evidently  possesses  M.  de  la 
Borde's  five  instructive  volumes  on  the  "  Itineraire 
Descriptif  de  l'Espagne  "  among  his  movables  ;  he  reads 
them  more  or  less  attentively,  takes  a  guide — this 
abomination  to  the  modern  traveller — goes  straight  to 
the  chief  places  of  interest,  sees  them  with  his  quick 
penetrating  glance,  gets  excited  or  disgusted,  takes 
down  his  notes,  goes  back  to  the  "  Itineraire  Descrip- 
tif ",  writes  his  chapter  and  pushes  on. 

He  sees  Burgos  like  that — one  can  gather  from  his 
narrative  that  he  only  pays  one  visit  to  the  cathedral — 
and  at  Toledo  we  understand  all  the  time  that  he  has 
to  leave  the  next  day.  The  two  chapters  are  as  brilliant 
as  the  others,  but  the  reader  who  really  loves  Burgos 
and  Toledo  does  not  recognise  the  towns  which  have 
fascinated  him. 

Burgos  is  something  more  than  a  banal  modern  town 
with  a  unique  cathedral  and  a  rich  Carthusian  monas- 
tery. If  Gautier  had  taken  the  trouble  to  climb  every 
day  up  to  the  Castillo  which  he  does  not  even  mention, 
and  had  allowed  his  soul  to  take  in  the  view  through  his 
wonderful  eyes,  he  would  have  noticed  very  soon  that 
Burgos  is  not  one  town  but  several,  that  the  banal  part 
is  only  a  wedge  between  the  highly  picturesque  parishes 
of  San  Esteban  and  San  Gil  and  the  quarter  where 
he  saw  without  visiting  a  single  house,  without  even 
remembering  the  name,  the  Calle  de  Miranda  ;  he  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  green 
poplars  thickly  bordering  the  Arlancon  and  the  desola- 
tion around  ;  he  would  have  discovered  numberless 
shades  where  he  only  saw  crude  opposition. 

The  same  thing  at  Toledo  which  he  treats  even  worse, 
bordering  all  the  time  on  the  guide-books — in  spite  of 
his  glittering  and  sparkling — and  slily  using  printed 
descriptions  with  not  a  tithe  of  Ruskin's  sympathetic 
assimilation.     He  is  in  such  a  hurrv  that  he  has  to 


swerve  from  his  usual  accuracy.  He  writes  as  if  the 
two  bridges  were  visible  from  the  Madrid  road,  as 
if  you  entered  the  town  by  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and 
as  if  the  gate  stood  by  itself  in  full  view ;  eager  as  he 
is  to  see  Moorish  monuments,  he  does  not  notice  that 
there  are  really  more  such  in  Toledo  than  the  itineraries 
mention  ;  he  not  only  overlooks  the  exquisite  mosque  of 
Santo.  Cristo  de  la  Luz  and  San  Roman,  but  visiting 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  he  .passes  by  Santa  Maria  del 
Transito  without  suspecting  that  behind  the  dusty 
factory-like  brick  walls  the  loveliest  Arabian  carvings 
await  a  visitor.  Naturally  he  goes  to  see  the  gorges 
but  he  lets  his  guide  take  him  to  the  river  by  the 
Arco  de  la  Sangre,  the  shortest  and  least  interesting 
route,  when  a  thousand  signs  tell  the  visitor  that  he 
had  better  go  down  through  the  poor  quarters  by  the 
Bajada  del  Barco.  To  compensate  we  are  treated  to 
an  ample  narrative  of  Florinda's  story,  no  doubt  from 
one  of  M.  de  la  Borde's  five  volumes.  He  describes 
the  cathedral  naturally,  but  strictly  from  the  architect's 
and  carver's  point  of  view.  It  takes  more  time  than 
he  could  spare  to  realise  that  in  so  complicated  a  jumble 
of  picturesque  things  and  historical  associations  as 
Toledo  is,  the  cathedral  is  probably  the  central  point  of 
the  town's  life,  something  like  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem  in  which  religious  activity  is  everlasting,  in 
which  you  can  hear  celestial  music  rise  from  the  Virgin's 
chapel  while  the  canons  twang  away  in  their  coro  and 
a  noble  though  perplexing  service  goes  on  in  the 
Mozarabic  chapel.  But  he  does  not  care  for  unity.  Only 
once — two  hours  before  leaving — in  front  of  the  ram- 
part by  the  Cambron  gate  feeling  his  attention  divided 
between  Moorish,  Gothic  and  Roman  souvenirs  he  falls 
into  a  long  reverie  the  result  of  which  in  his  book  is 
nil  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  write  what  he 
dreams.  Sight  seems  to  be  his  only  sense.  He  hardly 
ever  mentions  sounds.  Not  a  word  about  the  strikingly 
Oriental  tunes  one  hears  everywhere,  or  about  the 
exquisite  sadness  of  the  convent  bells,  for  ever  uplifting 
their  bronze  bodies  into  their  arches,  as  it  were,  in  a 
last  effort  to  say  all  they  have  to  say,  and  for  ever 
beginning  again. 

In  the  history  of  modern  French  sensibilities  the  great 
dates  are  marked  by  the  names  of  Chateaubriand, 
Fromentin — hardly  ten  years  Gautier's  junior — and 
Loti.  The  name  of  Gautier  does  not  present  itself. 
"  Le  Voyage  en  Espagne  "  is  a  brilliant  work,  a  famous 
work,  anything  you  like  to  call  it,  but  it  is  not  a  work 
that  belongs  to  our  intimate  heredity.  A  description  of 
Spain  from  which  the  names  of  Avila  and  Segovia  are 
absent  is  sure  not  to  appeal  to  our  more  delicate  percep- 
tions. Perhaps,  after  all,  Gautier  is  a  man  of  the 
eighteenth  century  belated  in  the  nineteenth  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  Romanticists  as  a  foreign 
tongue.  Certainly  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  is  nearer 
to  us. 


THE  THREE  ROADS. 
By  Filson  Young. 
II. 

VERY  early  one  morning  (having  been  awakened 
from  dreams  of  blood  and  driven  forth  by  the 
butcher)  I  met  a  man  marching  along  the  road.  He 
was  lean  and  athletic;  he  pushed  before  him,  like 
a  perambulator,  a  small  enclosed  box  or  cart  on 
three  wheels.  To  the  front  of  it  was  harnassed 
a  mongrel  dog  of  the  foxhound-cum-bull-terrier 
species,  who  pulled  briskly  at  his  trace,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  The  man 
and  I  fell  into  conversation  ;  and  as  the  morning 
was  very  hot  and  a  wayside  auberge  handy  we  paused 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  together — the  young  Burgundy 
of  that  country,  which  is  to  the  great  vintage  wines 
what  the  earliest  twilight  of  a  summer  morning  is  to  the 
red  vesper  that  blazes  in  the  west.  A  little  river  purled 
behind  us  ;  a  great  acacia  tree  shaded  us  from  the  hot 
sun  ;  the  dog  immediately  stretched  himself  flat  in  the 
dust ;  and  while  we  sat  and  drank  our  wine  the  man  told 
me  his  business  and  destination.     It  appeared  that  his 
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cart  contained  some  kind  of  pastry,  which  he  vended  at 
a  great  distance  ;  he  made  This  journey  by  road  three 
times  a  week,  and  lie  had  come  ten  kilometres  in  the  last 
hour.  Having  made  this  statement  lie  drank  his  wine, 
and  calling  to  the  dog  stepped  out  again  with  long, 
swinging  strides,  the  two  shadows  stretching  far  ahead 
in  the  white  dust  of  the  road. 

1  did  not  believe  him  when  he  said  thai  lie  had  walked 
ten  kilometres  in  the  hour,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  natural 
statement.  It  is  a  brave  and  agreeable  tiait  in  human 
nature  that  makes  people  lie  about  the  distance  they 
have  walked.  Later  I  saw  this  man  in  my  own  village, 
the  cart  abandoned,  and  the  dog  unharnessed  and  run- 
ning about  the  road  on  the  ordinary  business  of  dogs. 
The  man  still  bore  himself  bravely  and  with  a  slightly 
foreign  air,  like  a  mariner  who  walks  the  streets  of  a 
strange  port,  knowing  that  his  craft  lies  moored  but 
temporarily  beside  the  quay.  And  this  was  only  the 
moral  effect  of  his  long  and  swift  walk  in  the  early 
morning.  He  had  come  from  another  world  ;  he  had 
been  alive  and  doing  while  the  villagers  had  still  been 
slumbering  in  their  beds  ;  along  miles  of  the  road  he  had 
been  observing  that  lively  stir  of  nature  that  makes  it 
high  noon  in  the  hedgerows  before  mankind  has  well 
begun  the  day.  And,  remembering  his  lie,  I  praised 
him  in  my  heart  for  it.  For  the  man  who  walks  these 
long  roads  of  France,  and  boasts  of  greater  distances 
than  the  milestones  show,  lies  only  in  a  physical  sense. 
By  the  dead  reckoning  of  the  milestones  you  may  prove 
him  a  liar,  but  dead  reckoning  is  not  the  whole  truth 
about  travelling  ;  there  are  the  drifts  of  the  mind,  and 
the  tides  and  currents  of  thought,  to  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  the  man  who  walks  truly,  savouring  and 
enjoying  all  that  he  sees  and  feels,  far  outstrips  the  cold 
measures  of  the  surveyor.  His  imagination  is  always 
ahead  of  him  ;  and  when  his  feet  come  to  rest  he  has  a 
mile  or  two  to  add  to  the  reckoning  for  the  distance  his 
thoughts  have  travelled.  For  a  road  is  essentially  a 
thing  on  which  to  advance,  on  which  to  proceed  from 
one  place  to  another.  To  "  go  for  a  walk  "  on  a  road 
is  a  miserable  thing — I  mean  to  go  a  little  way  and  then 
come  back.  To  retrace  one's  steps  at  all  is  against 
instinct,  and  almost  impossible  for  some  natures  ;  and 
people  who  go  for  a  walk  will  take  almost  any  trouble 
to  find  a  different  road  by  which  to  return,  so  that  thev 
may  thus  cheat  themselves,  and  procure  the  illusion 
that  they  have  continued  to  advance. 

Almost  all  the  literature  of  the  road  is  concerned 
either  with  scenery,  or  with  eating  and  drinking,  or 
with  human  encounters  or  philosophic  reflections  by  the 
way ;  very  little  of  it  with  the  actual  business  of  walk- 
ing— that  miraculous  business  of  lifting  up  one's  feet 
and  putting  them  down  again,  while  throughout  miles 
and  hours  of  travel  the  body  is  supported  on  one  leg  at  a 
time.  And  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  where 
literature  is  truer  to  life  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  ;  and  to  me,  at  any  rate,  its  preoccupation  with  the 
things  incidental  to  walking  seems  natural  enough.  I 
like  everything  about  a  walk  except  the  actual  walking. 
I  like  to  read  about  it,  I  like  the  thought  of  distant 
spires  and  hill-tops  attained  by  steady  muscular  effort ; 
but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  prefer  to  go  on  a  horse.  Let  the 
horse  do  the  walking  ;  I  will  do  the  thinking,  and  do  it 
all  the  better  for  being  fresh  and  cool.  I  shall  certainlv 
do  it  a  great  deal  better  than  if  I  am  plunged  in  that 
pleasant  but  stupefying  dream,  the  hypnosis  induced 
by  such  prolonged,  regular,  and  monotonous  action  as 
lifting  up  one's  feet  and  putting  them  down  again.  All 
the  imaginative  business  of  arriving  tired  and  perspiring 
and  dusty — which  is  not  really  pleasant — the  horse  will 
vicariously  perform  for  me  ;  I  can  enjov  it  through  his 
person  ;  to  see  him  rubbed  down  and  fed  and  stalled  in 
the  fragrant  darkness  of  an  old  stable  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,  and  pleasure  none  the  less  real  because  I  am 
not  in  a  state  of  physical  distress  myself.  This  is  the 
ideal  way  of  walking,  which  is  finely  conveyed  in  the 
French  phrase  "  to  go  for  a  walk  on  a  horse  ". 

Is  this  craven,  and  luxurious,  and  Sybaritic,  and  de- 
generate? Well  then,  if  I  am  to  walk  by  road,  let  it 
be  on  some  road  that  winds  about,  where  I  cannot  see 


too  far  before  me,  w  here  every  corner  gives  a  new  view, 
and  where  sight  and  imagination  need  not  far  outstrip 
oik's  footsteps:  lei  me  walk  on  the  roads  ol  England. 

I  find  something  disheartening  in  these  straight  and 

splendid  roads  of  Fram  e,  ruled  like  white  lines  ai  nns 
the  country,  with  their  rows  ol  trees,  thousands  and 
thousands  in  a  row  ,  placed  w  ith  the  regularity  of  rail- 
way sleepers.     Such  roads  were  made  lor  armies,  not 
for  natural  men  and  women.    On  such  a  road,  when 
you  come  to  a  hill-top,  you  see  before  you,  perhaps  for 
live  miles,  a  straight  white   ribbon  lying  across  the 
plain  ;  before  you  have  gone  half  a  mile  you  have  tra- 
versed it  all  backwards  and  forwards  with  your  eyes, 
have  travelled  in  your  imagination  to  its  farthest  limit, 
have  seen  all  there  is  to  be  seen,  so  that  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  mere  physical  business  of  moving  your 
body  along  the  remaining  four  and  a  half  miles.  The 
engineering  is  magnificent,  but  there  is  something  un- 
friendly in  it.    I  remember  once  starting  to  walk  with 
a  friend'  from  Dieppe  to  Paris,  'and  taking  too  long  a 
stage  on  the  first  day.      The  distance,  I  think,  was 
twenty-five  miles.     We  did  everything  we  should  not 
have  done  :  we  loitered  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  we 
wandered  into  forests  by  the  roadside,  we  ate  hungrily 
and  too  well  at  a  country  inn,  we  talked  continuously, 
with  the  result  that  towards  nightfall  two  miserable, 
dust-covered  figures  began  the  descent  into  the  Nor- 
mandy town  of  Neufchatel-en-Bray.    The  approach  to 
this  town,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  a  triumph  of 
engineering.    The  national  road  winds  down  in  a  gentle 
spiral,  by  a  hardly  perceptible  gradient,  round  the  vast 
circumference  of  the  hill.     Below  us,  a  stone's  throw- 
away,  twinkled  the  welcoming  lights  of  the  town  ;  a 
jump  would  almost  have  landed  us  upon  its  roofs.  But 
the  broad  road,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  mathematics, 
curved  grandly  away  from  it,  fetched  a  great  compass, 
and  entered  it  from  the  other  side.    And  yard  by  yard, 
and  perch  by  perch,  did  we  limp  down  this  vast  avenue, 
examining  its  surface  before  each  footstep  lest  there 
should  be  a  stone  or  inequality  which   would  further 
mortify  our  bruised  members.     I  thought  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  think  still,  that  it  would  have  been  kinder  if 
the  French  engineers,  in  making  such  grand  military 
avenues,  had  also  cut  a  little  path,  straight  and  steep, 
whereby  the  ordinary  mortal  might  reach  his  shelter  for 
the  night.    Perhaps  if  we  had  looked  we  should  have 
found  some  such  natural  path  ;  but  we  dared  not  leave 
the"  certainty  of  the  main  road  on  a  mere  chance,  with 
the  risk  of  perhaps  adding  to  our  footsteps  and  finding 
no  other  way.    The  short  cut,  if  there  was  one,  would 
probably  have  been  steep  and  rough,  as  most  short 
cuts  are  ;  but  I  think  we  should  have  put  up  with  greater 
pain  to  the  feet  for  the  sake  of  greater  ease  to  the  mind. 
For  it  is  the  mind  that  really  suffers  from  the  severity  of 
a  long  road  ;  it  is  the  thought  of  distances  in  front  of 
us  that  is  apt  to  be  so  daunting  ;  and  there  are  few  who 
would  not,  given  the  choice  of  attaining  some  end  by  a 
long  and  painful  struggle  or  by  a  short  and  sharp  agony, 
choose  the  short  and  sharp.    Or  perhaps  it  is  a  matter 
of  temperament,  of  a  choice  between  moral  and  physical 
courage  ;  the  long  road  being  a  moral,  and  the  short  a 
physical  discipline.     But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  ask 
with  the  poets  to  have  "  the  road  before  me  "  ;  to  have 
done  a  thing  that  is  laborious  is  a  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  have  it  still  to  do;  and,  provided  I  have  reallv 
paced  it,  and  not  ridden  it  on  a  horse  or  an  automobile, 
I  prefer  to  have  the  road  behind  me,  and  the  view  and 
the  rest  before  me. 


LETTERS  FROM  WILDER  SPAIN. 

By  Willoughby  Vekner. 

A   MYSTERIOUS   CAVE— II. 

A  LTHOUGH  I  had  every  desire  to  visit  the  cavern 
1  v  and  see  for  mvself  the  unknow  n  "  letras  "  on  its 
walls,  fate  seemed  against  me.  To  begin  with,  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  the  time  when  I  was  usually 
travelling  in  the  sierras,  persistent  bad  weather  again 
and  again  made  it  impossible  to  reach  the  spot,,  for 
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at  this  season  heavy  rain  clouds  frequently  envelop  the 
mountains  and  the  streams  become  impassable.  Again 
in  successive  vears  when  I  chanced  to  be  anywhere 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  mountain  where  the  cave 
was  reported  to  be,  1  always  had  some  definite  scheme 
on  hand,  such  as  a  visit  to  an  eagle's  nest  or 
the  quest  of  some  peculiarly  elusive  vulture's  cliff, 
which  brooked  no  delay.  Another  ever-present  diffi- 
culty was  that  whether  I  was  delayed  by  bad  weather 
or  by  other  work  on  hand,  my  companions  were  sailors 
or  soldiers  from  Gibraltar,  whose  few  days'  leave  of 
absence  had  an  aggravating  habit  of  ending  at  the 
most  inconvenient  moments,  compelling  their  speedy 
return  to  the  Rock,  and  I  knew  '.too  much  (about  cave- 
exploration  with  its  difficulties,  risks  and  set-backs  to 
attempt  such  work  single-handed.  That  I  was  well 
justified  in  this  opinion  events  will  show.  Meanwhile, 
every  year  I  gathered  fresh  information  about  the  cave, 
much  of  it  undoubtedly  apocryphal  but  none  the  less 
exciting.  One  item  was  that  soon  after  entering  it 
there  was  an  unfathomable  abyss  which  had  to  be 
crossed  before  the  best  part  of  it  could  be  reached, 
and  that  to  cross  this  a  long  ladder  or  plank  was 
necessary.  This  was  discouraging,  since  ladders  are 
non-existent  in  the  sierras,  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  long  rides  on  mule-  or  donkey-back.  The 
idea  was  reminiscent  of  the  stories  of  one's  boyhood 
of  smugglers'  and  pirates'  caves,  where  a  plank  across 
a  crevasse  served  as  a  drawbridge.  At  last,  in  the 
spring  of  1909,  I  found  myself  once  again  in  the 
mountain  of  the  cave,  accompanied  by  several  good 
climbers,  sailor-men  ready  for  any  adventure.  We 
had  been  exploring  some  cliffs  where  ropes  were  not 
wanted,  and  hence  had  brought  none  with  us.  When 
I  told  my  old  comrade,  the  ex-goatherd,  to  take  us 
to  the  famous  cave,  to  my  wrath  he  replied  he  would 
certainly  do  so,  but  would  like  to  know  first  what  I 
proposed  to  do  there,  as  no  man  could  enter  it  without 
ropes  !  For,  he  urbanely  explained,  whilst  ridiculing 
the  necessity  of  a  ladder  or  drawbridge,  just  inside  its 
entrance  there  was  a  precipice,  down  which  a  man  must 
be  lowered  with  ropes.  In  answer  to  my  question  why 
he  had  not  told  me  this  before,  he  neatly  retorted  that 
since  he  had  never  yet  seen  me  without  hundreds  of 
feet  of  rope  on  my  mule,  he  had  thought  it  superfluous 
advice  to  give  !  I  knew  the  man  too  well  to  doubt  his 
veracity,  and  so  accepted  defeat  and  abandoned  all  idea 
of  the  cavern  for  that  day,  and,  as  events  proved,  for 
yet  another  year. 

I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  quest,  and  in  the 
following  spring  it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  intent 
that  I  chanced  on  a  spot  on  a  mountain  side  whence  my 
goat-herd  pointed  out  to  me  the  exact  position  of  the 
cave.  We  were  immediately  above  a  deep  gorge,  at 
the  foot  of  which,  some  2000  feet  below  us,  ran  a  river, 
and  the  long-sought-for  spot  was  on  a  precipitous  rocky 
hillside  on  the  far-side  of  the  stream.  My  mind  was  at 
once  made  up,  and  we  returned  at  nightfall  to  our  tem- 
porary quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below,  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  to  the  exploration  of  the  cave.  We  had  not  come 
prepared  for  such  a  task,  and  all  the  appliances  we 
could  muster  were  100  feet  of  Alpine  ii-inch  rope,  a 
ricketty  tin  lantern  bought  from  a  peasant,  and  a  few 
odd  ends  of  candles.  Nothing  daunted,  we  started  off 
early  the  following  morning,  and  after  a  two  hours' 
ride  crossed  a  rocky  col  some  800  feet  above  the  river 
and  descended  into  one  of  those  curious  "  basins  " 
which  are  seen  now  and  again  amid  these  limestone 
hills.  This  basin  was  of  good  red  loam,  and,  as  usual, 
under  close  cultivation  ;  at  one  end  of  it  was  a  dilapi- 
dated thatched  stone  cottage,  where  lived  the  cultivators 
of  this  remote  spot.  Leaving  our  mules  here,  we  set  to 
work  to  escalade  the  steep  rocky  hillside,  which  formed 
an  amphitheatre  around  the  northern  end  of  the  basin, 
the  successive  terraces  and  curiously  shaped  masses  of 
limestone  providing  a  sort  of  rough  staircase  up  which 
we  scrambled.  About  300  feet  up  we  reached  a  small 
grassy  terrace,  and  some  twenty  feet  above  this  a  local 
goat-herd,  who  had  joined  us,  showed  us  a  narrow 
•vertical  fissure  about  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide, 


hidden  round  the  angle  of  a  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
which  he  told  us  was  the  main  entrance  to  the  cave. 

This  opening  resembled  a  window  in  the  hillside, 
whence,  on  looking  in  we  could  see  into  a  chasm  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  floor  of  which,  some  twenty  feet 
below  us,  sloped  very  steeply  to  the  far  end,  which 
opened  into  a  large  transverse  cave  of  unknown 
dimensions.  The  roof,  twenty  feet  above  us,  was  studded 
with  stalactites,  and  curious  hollow  circular  rings,  some 
two  feet  across,  like  inverted  basins,  and  big  broken 
stalagmites  reared  themselves  on  either  side  of  us,  on 
the  top  of  one  of  which  was  a  Chough's  nest  !  No  more 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  remoteness  and  quietude 
of  this  cavern  could  be  given  than  its  selection  as  a 
nesting  place  by  these  wily  and  extraordinarilv  shy 
birds.  For  nigh  twenty  years  have  I  sought  in 
vain  to  examine  a  Chough's  nest  in  these  sierras, 
and  although  the  birds  literally  abound  and  are  to 
be  seen  and  heard  every  day,  such  is  the  forbidding 
nature  of  the  vast  overhanging  cliffs  which  they 
habitually  resort  to  that  they  had  hitherto  frustrated  all 
my  attempts.  Yet  here  was  a  nest  on  a  shelf  of  rock 
just  inside  a  cave  one  could  walk  into  !  The  nest  was 
newly  built,  and  a  freshly-shed  Chough's  quill  feather 
lay  below  it,  yet  no  other  signs  of  the  birds  did  we  see  ! 
From  our  "  wTindow-sill  "  or  rather,  balcony,  it  was  a 
clear  drop  of  twenty  feet  to  the  floor  below  us,  and  the 
goat-herd  told  us  he  knew  of  another  entrance  to  the 
cave  which  was  easier.  So  we  scrambled  down  back  to 
the  grassy  terrace  and  were  shown  a  few  yards  on  our 
right  a  low  cave  such  as  might  serve  as  the  entrance  to  a 
fox's  earth,  just  big  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  into  on 
hands  and  knees.  After  entering  this,  the  roof  was  so 
low  we  had  to  worm  our  way  at  full  length  for  a  few 
yards.  The  tunnel  now  turned  sharp  to  the  left  :  we 
were  in  absolute  darkness,  but  soon  emerged  into  the 
cave  we  had  viewed  from  above  from  a  hole  about  six 
feet  from  the  floor  and  immediately  below  the  window  ! 

We  were  now  fairly  in  the  cave,  but  further  progress 
was  evidently  no  simple  matter.  We  were  standing  on 
loose  and  slippery  red  mud,  excavated  by  the  "  treasure 
hunters",  as  we  were  told.  In  front  of  us  the  floor 
sloped  at  forty-five  degrees  or  more,  so  steep  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  descend.  By  good  luck,  immediately 
where  one  stood,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  cave,  a  mass 
of  rock  protruded.  To  this  we  made  our  rope  fast,  and, 
slipping  a  bowline  over  my  shoulders,  I  slid  down  the 
greasy  earth  slope  to  the  very  brink  of  the  chasm  and 
took  stock  of  the  situation.  I  was  perched  on  a 
rounded  crag,  wet  and  muddy,  looking  through  a  second 
big  "  window  "  whose  top  reached  the  roof  above  the 
level  of  the  Chough's  nest.  The  cave  in  front  of  me  was 
a  large  one  running  east  and  west  (that  I  was  in  ran 
north  and  south).  Below  me,  and  to  the  left,  was 
impenetrable  darkness  ;  but  on  my  right  I  could  faintly 
discern  masses  of  rock  and  muddy  slopes.  Immediately 
to  my  front,  and  some  forty  feet  distant,  was  a  sheer 
wall  of  rock,  and  at  its  summit,  and  close  under  the 
roof,  the  entrance  to  a  natural  gallery,  perhaps  eight 
feet  by  ten  feet,  and  about  on  the  same  level  as  the  first 
main  entrance  and  "  windowr  "  behind  me. 

At  once  I  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  weird  tales  I 
had  been  told  from  time  to  time.  I  was  without  doubt 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  which  "  could  only  be 
descended  with  a  rope",  whilst  dividing  me  from  the 
gallery  in  front  was  the  reputed  "  unfathomable  abyss  " 
where  a  ladder  or  plank  was  wanted.  It  was  a  small 
solace  to  see  that  no  ladder  or  plank  could  bridge  the 
yawning  gulf  in  front  of  me. 

Before  descending  into  the  darkness  below,  I  dropped 
stones  over  and  heard  them  rebounding  and  striking 
the  sides  of  what  sounded  to  be  a  very  deep  place. 
How  far  it  extended  it  was  hard  to  say,  but  by  the 
sound  it  must  be  uncommonly  deep,  so  at  least  we 
imagined.  Returning  to  my  party  above,  we  now  put 
a  canvas  sling  round  one  of  the  party  and  lowered  him 
over  carefully.  When  less  than  fifty  feet  down  he  sang 
out  that  he  had  got  to  a  place  where  he  could  stand,  so 
hauling  up  the  rope  we  proceeded  to  follow  him  in 
succession  to  the  shelf  of  rock  he  stood  upon.  Here  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  very  steep  talus  of 
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broken  rocks,  which  descended  sharply  on  our  left  to 

unknown  depths.  It  \v;is  down  this  steep  slope  that  Hie 
stones  1  had  dropped  had  rebounded,  and  had  thus  given 
us  a  false  impression  of  the  height  of  the  cliff.  Small 
wonder  the  country  folk  w  ho  had  nol  been  dow  n  it  had 
said  that  the  cave  was  of  vast  depth.  We  were  now- 
joined  by  our  local  friend,  who  explained  to  us  that, 
although  there  were  caverns  both  above  and  below 
us,  the  largest  and  best  were  only  to  be  reached  by 
escalading  the  cliff  in  front  and  entering  the  gallery  we 
could  see  so  tantalisingly  close,  only  about  forty  feel 
above  our  heads.  My  companions  made  several 
attempts  to  climb  this  cliff,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
would  have  succeeded  had  1  not  called  him  back.  For 
the  smooth  and  rounded  masses  of  stalagmite,  wet  and 
slippery  from  the  drip  of  water  from  above,  made  it  a 
hazardous  task,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  a  disabled 
man  out  of  the  chasm  we  stood  in  were  only  too 
obvious. 

We  had  no  rope  to  assist  us,  save  the  one  belayed  to 
the  rock  above,  and  which  was  our  only  means  of  retreat. 
As  our  local  friend  told  us  that  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  cave  was  dry,  it  was  possible  to  climb  this  cliff  with 
reasonable  safety,  I  decided  to  explore  first  what  lay 
immediately  below  us.  So  lighting  our  lantern  we  com- 
menced to  descend  the  talus.  It  was  extremely  steep, 
and  at  places  "on  the  run",  and  was  composed  of 
-masses  of  limestone  large  and  small,  sharp  and  splin- 
tered, obviously  fallen  from  the  lofty  roof  above.  I 
venture  on  the  theory  that  the  floor  of  a  big  cave  above 
us  had  at  some  remote  period  subsided  into  the  cave 
below,  and  that  before  this  great  disruption  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  and  the  gallery  opposite  to  it  communicated 
on  a  level. 

Soon  we  lost  the  last  glimmer  of  light  reflected  from 
the  "  window  "  on  the  walls  far  above  us.  At  the  foot 
of  the  talus  we  came  upon  mud  ankle  deep,  again  the 
results  of  the  treasure  hunters'  fatuous  work,  and  after 
various  detours  and  scrambles  entered  an  extensive 
cavern  about  100  feet  in  length,  and  perhaps  half  as 
high  and  wide.  We  were  at  last  fairly  within  the 
mysterious  cave.  And  now  came  the  reward  of  our 
long-protracted  efforts  to  reach  it.  For  by  the  dim 
light  of  our  wretched  little  lantern  we  saw  on  the 
smooth  walls  of  cliff  around  us  rows  of  curiously  shaped 
characters  or  symbols,  some  scratched  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  others  drawn  in  a  black  pigment.  At  last, 
after  years  of  frustrated  attempts,  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  the  mystic  script  which  "no  man  could 
read  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHTS  AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

i        To  the  Editor  of  "the  Saturday  Review. 

Loughton,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge, 

11  September  191 1. 

Sir, — Volumes  have  been  written,  and  may  still  be 
written,  about  the  variable  forms  of  constitutional 
variance,  for  such  forms  have  no  legitimate  constitu- 
tional source.  As  far  as  limitation  is  concerned  they 
are  ideal  not  real — empiric  not  scientific.  For  instance, 
you  have  but  to  raise  the  question  of  constitutional 
rights,  which  relate  to  such  forms,  and  you  are  at  once 
landed,  as  we  ourselves  have  lately  been  landed,  in 
a  maze  of  contention  and  disputation.  One  person,  no 
matter  how  great  his  authority  may  be  or  how  high 
his  ability  for  argument  may  stand,  is  directly  open  to 
the  peculiar  contradiction  of  another  person,  and  so  on 
ad  libitum.  Thus  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  House 
of  Lords  became  subject  to  this  peculiar  (ideal)  ground 
of  reflection,  and  the  variance  of  such  rights  became 
peculiarly  modified  into  Sovereign  rights,  which  again 
became  Crown  rights,  and  again  Government  or 
Ministerial  rights,  finally  becoming  transformed  into 
Commons'  rights.  The  question  of  constitutional 
rights,  therefore,  cunningly  raised  by  this  Government, 


has  simply  been  replied  to  by  begging  the  whole  ques- 
tion, since,  as  the  Government  itsell  admits,  constitu- 
tional rights  are  relevant  to  any  body  and  no  particular 
body.  The  Lords,  as  the  present  writer  is  doing,  may 
even  now  raise  the  question  ()i  the  constitutional  rights 
oi  the  Commons  or  ol  the  Government,  lor  as  much 

can,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  lias  been  said, 
for  one  kind  of  rights  as  another.  The  aim  of  the 
Parliament  Hill,  in  the  face  of  every  contradiction,  was 
the  removal  of  a  constitutional  form  of  freedom,  and 
no  argument  (not  even  authoritative  statements  from 
learned  professors)  can  alter  a  point  of  constitutional 
freedom  into  one  of  constitutional  law.  The  latter  re- 
cognises no  prerogative  which  is  not  a  permanent  or 
stable  form  of  freedom,  and  it  is  upon  this  fad  or  prin- 
ciple, and  this  fact  or  principle  alone,  that  the  glory  of 
the  British  Constitution  rests.  We  need  no  books  and 
no  professors  to  explain  to  us  this  ground  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  since  it  explains  itself. 

Law  and  freedom  must  be  constitutionally  uniform  to 
be  constitutionally  sound.  Subject  one  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  other  and  you  have  a  direct  con- 
stitutional negative — no  Constitution  whatsoever. 

Langton  must  have  thoroughly  grasped  this  principle 
of  constitutional  uniformity,  but  surely  he  is  not  to  be 
the  only  British  statesman  (and  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  his  statesmanship  freed  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
State)  to  give  political  force  to  it.  It  constitutes  the 
very  essence  of  Conservatism  or  Unionism,  and  a  repeal 
of  constitutional  rights  is  the  only  policy  which  can 
save  England  from  her  deadly  state  of  corruption,  be- 
cause, by  the  said  repeal,  an  economic  adjustment  is 
made  between  her  two  great  bases  of  demand  and 
supply. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Daniel. 


NIGHTMARES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  g  September  191 1. 

Sir, — It  seems  there  is  a  section  of  the  Unionist  party 
which  is  now  clamouring  for  (i)  the  hereditary  system 
to  be  wiped  clean  off  "  the  slate  "  ;  for  (2)  all  Conserva- 
tive M.P.s  objecting  to  payment  of  members  to  be 
muzzled  ;  and  for  (3)  the  entire  abandonment  of  denomi- 
national education.  But  surely  this  last  at  least  is  a 
very  confused  project  of  vengeance  ?  The  idea  seems  to 
be  that  of  cutting  off  the  children's  noses  to  spite  the 
Bishops'  face. 

Yours  truly, 

Carlton. 

CAN  SMALL  HOLDINGS  PAY? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Southgate,  Devizes. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Humphrey  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
living  as  a  small-holder  without  doing  outside  work, 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  I.  In  the  Saturday 
Review  of  26  August  I  gave  my  experience,  and  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  9  September  he  has  given  his. 
One  can  only  say  that  our  experience  has  been 
different. 

But  then  he  must,  seemingly,  have  had  command  of 
larger  capital  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  small- 
holders. For  a  man  who  is  prepared  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  his  holding  must  be  prepared  to  live  for 
the  first  year,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  on  capital.  You 
cannot  put  expenses  at  less  than  15s.  a  week,  say  ^40  ; 
and  a  man  who  can  find  £100  (as  I  did)  to  stock  his 
ground,  besides  ^40  for  living  expenses,  and  money 
(as  Mr.  Humphrey  suggests]  for  instalment  purchase, 
had  in  my  opinion  better  keep  it,  and  accept  wages,  than 
risk  losing  the  lot  through  bad  luck  and  bad  seasons. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  Mr.  Humphrey's  literary  skill  and 
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am  at  a  disadvantage,  therefore,  in  argument  with  him  ; 
but  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  make 
two  or  three  other  remarks. 

I  was  mainly  concerned  to  show  the  difficulties  a 
small-holder  has  to  fight  against.  I  gave  the  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  man,  and  the  small  profit  to  be 
obtained  from  long  hard  and  continuous  toil.  Mr. 
Humphrey  says,  and  it  may  be  unfortunately  true,  that 
those  men  who  have  been  gardeners,  either  in  nursery 
or  in  private  gardens,  are  seldom  sufficiently  adaptable 
to  become  successful  on  small  holdings.  I  have  worked 
for  thirtv  years  in  different  counties,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  I  think  that  you  could  get  as  intelligent  a 
body  of  men  from  the  gardening  profession  as  you 
would  from  any  half-dozen  other  professions  in  the 
country  that  are  able  to  work  a  small  holding. 

Certainly  £6  an  acre  is  high  ;  but  I  would  rather  pay 
that  for  land  close  to  a  town  and  railway  station  than 
£3  or  ^4  for  land  at  a  distance  which  involves  haulage. 
And  as  for  buying  land  at  ^40  an  acre,  it  cannot  be 
done,  at  any  rate  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  made 
my  experiment.  Perhaps  it  can  be  had  in  some  dis- 
tricts. But  what  about  water?  What  is  the  depth  of 
the  soil?  What  is  the  sub-soil?  All  these  things  have 
to  be  considered  ;  and  where  these  things  are  good 
the  land  is  of  more  value  :  a  higher  rent  is  justified, 
and  the  purchase  price  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  poor 
land  with  only  three  or  four  inches  of  soil. 

Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  financial  diffi- 
culties seldom  arise  in  the  first  or  second  year,  but 
that  in  the  third  year  men  begin  to  drop  out.  Is  it  not 
rather  that  the  difficulties  only  become  apparent  in  the 
third  year  because  men  have  been  living  partially  on 
capital  and  that  is  now  nearing  exhaustion? 

Mr.  Humphrey  seems  to  think  I  did  not  give  due 
consideration  to  the  crops  I  should  grow.  I  can  only 
say  that  a  man  may  study  that,  and  that  alone,  from 
January  to  December,  and  yet  fail  to  grow  the  right 
crops  that  will  obtain  a  ready  and  profitable  sale.  How 
was  I  to  know,  when  I  planted  carrots,  that  crops  would 
turn  out  so  generally  prolific  as  to  flood  the  market? 

I  sent  apples  to  Covent  Garden  in  the  same  way  as 
tons  of  apples  are  sent  annually,  i.e.  in  what  are 
technically  called  "pads";  I  merely  mentioned 
"  bushel  "  as  an  indication  of  the  quantity  for  which 
I  got  2s.  6d.  The  pride  of  every  grower  is  to  get  as 
good  a  sample  as  possible,  because  such  a  sample  can 
be  depended  on  to  be  sound  and  not  maggot-eaten.  I 
have  to-day  picked  a  sample  of  apples  from  trees 
I  planted  ten  years  ago — "  Stirling  Castle  "  and  "  Lord 
Suffield  " — measuring  eleven  and  twelve  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  but  I  would  not  risk  sending  such  to 
London  or  Dublin  in  small  light  boxes  !  That  may  do 
for  dessert  apples  or  small  varieties  ;  but  cooking  apples 
are  needed  too,  though  they  won't  pay  at  2s.  od.  a 
bushel. 

My  experience  might  have  been  of  more  value  had 
I  had  more  land  and  been  fully  occupied  upon  it.  Still, 
I  came  constantly  in  touch  with  other  growers  and  we 
compared  many  things  together,  and  one  and  all  whose 
conditions  are  as  nearly  equal  as  they  can  be  made 
appeared  convinced  that  to  make  a  living  so  as  to 
enable  a  man  to  support  a  wife  and  family  he  must 
be  prepared  to  work  much  harder  than  is  required  of 
him  when  in  constant  employment. 

The  only  reason  I  had  for  writing  was  to  show  that 
intending  small-holders  must  be  prepared  for  plenty 
of  hard  work,  losses  and  disappointments. 

Thomas  Hamblen. 


THE  AGITATOR  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  state  how  fully  I  sympa- 
thise with  your  correspondent  "  Sympathetic  "? 

There  are  thousands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of 
us,  who  are  Tories  in  principle  and  yet  feel  that  the  one 
great  problem  before  the  country  is   social  reform. 


Faced  by  the  constant  increase  of  pressure,  in  popula- 
tion and  the  intolerable  economic  position  of  millions  of 
our  workers  we  are  convinced  that  the  Government  of 
our  country  must  face  the  music,  and  remove,  or  at 
least  palliate  the  evils  that  exist. 

But  what  do  we  find  ?  The  agitator,  the  Radical,  the 
Socialist  has  a  definite  policy — or  policies  ;  each  one  of 
them  has  a  programme,  extreme  possibly,  but  definite. 
What  does  the  Conservative  offer?  Nebulous  advice, 
nebulous  reform,  and  not  even  nebulous  sympathy  with 
the  glaring  evils  under  which  the  proletariate  suffer. 

Standing  on  the  hedge — it  is  so  prickly  I  can't  sit — 
the  agitator,  the  Radical,  the  Socialist  offers  me  definite 
firm  ground  to  jump  down  on.  The  Conservative? 
He  bellows  wildly  of  patriotism,  national  defence,  the 
protection  of  property  and,  when  I  hesitate,  whispers 
softly,  "  Social  reform  ".  When,  mildly,  I  ask, 
"  Please  tell  me  where  is  the  hard  ground  of  social 
reform  I  am  to  jump  down  on?  "  he  turns  away,  saying, 
"  You  damned  Socialist  !  Jump  first,  I'll  tell  you  after- 
wards ". 

Now,  sir,  I  except  you — because  though  a  Tory,  you 
have  declared  reasonable  and  definite  sympathy  with 
the  people.  But  the  Conservative  press,  the  Conserva- 
tive party  generally?  Is  not  "Sympathetic"  right? 
If  any  definite  sympathy  with  the  people  has  been  shown 
has  it  not  always  been  in  reply  to  the  agitator?  Has 
not  the  agitator  been  always  first  in  the  field?  Do  you 
not  find,  even  in  that  admirable  paper,  the  "  Times  ", 
any  question  between  labour  and  capital  invariably 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalist? 

At  a  country  cricket  match  the  other  day  there  was 
the  usual  chorus  of  outcry  against  the  iniquity  of  the 
railway  strike,  the  laziness  of  the  people,  the  scandal 
of  attacks  on  property.  A  Conservative  present  said  : 
"If  I  were  a  working  man  I  would  be  a  Radical, 
because  the  Radicals  have  done  something  for  the 
people.     We  have  no  policy.  " 

Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


THE  MIDDLE. CLASS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"  Wilmshurst  ",  Wanstead  Park,  Essex. 

1 1  September  191 1. 

Sir, — Now  that  it  is  common  knowledge  how  various 
sections  of  labour,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
have  by  organisation  and  combination  (under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  small  but  strong  "  Committee  ")  threatened 
us  with  ruin  and  starvation,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
Middle  Class  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  the  position 
of  affairs  as  it  affects  them? 

Daily  we  are  being  informed  that  organised  labour 
is  "  progressing" — that  all  labour,  whether  skilled  or 
unskilled,  is  exacting  its  toll.  At  the  same  time  we 
all  know  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  are  the  great 
employers,  who  are  all  for  amalgamation  :  the  railway 
companies,  who  are  combining  their  "  working  arrange- 
ments "  ;  the  colliery  owners,  who  are  combining  in 
"  masters'  federations  "  ;  the  shipping  companies,  who 
are  combining  "to  stop  rate  cutting";  the  larger 
trading  concerns,  who  are  combining  "  to  reduce 
competition  "  ;  all  to  create  monopolies  and  trusts, 
and — so  on. 

Thus  we  see  two  important  factions  in  the  State 
organising  and  combining,  and  combining  and  organis- 
ing, while  by  far  the  greatest  mass  of  the  people,  whom 
we  speak  of  as  the  Middle  Class — the  professions,  the 
small  property-owners,  the  merchants,  the  farmers,  the 
manufacturers,  the  commercial  travellers,  the  con- 
tractors, the  officials  of  our  boroughs,  councils  and 
other  public  bodies,  the  bank,  shipping  and  insurance 
clerks,  the  tradesmen  of  all  denominations,  and — all 
these  and  their  like — where  are  they? 

Where  is  the  Middle  Class  organisation — the 
organisation  of  that  body  symbolical  of  "  The  Power 
behind  the  Throne"?  Are  not  all  these,  consciously 
and  unconsciously  yearning  for  a  Middle  Class 
organisation?    Should  not  they  enjoy  a  combination  of 
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their  own — some  organisation  of  at  least  equal  strength 
and  power? 

It  is,  1  contend,  the  Middle  Class  that  pays  the  piper, 
yet  whose  right  to  call  the  tune  is  not  connncnsuratcly 
recognised  even  by  itself.  It  is  the  great  Middle 
C  lass — the  people  of  that  buffer-state  between  organised 
eapital  and  organised  labour — that  should  stand  most 
trulv  representative  of  the  strength  of  the  country.  Has 
not  the  Middle  Class  been  described  as  "  the  backbone 
of  England  "?  If  that  definition  holds  good,  then  the 
backbone  of  England  is  coming  perilously  near  to 
being  broken  !  Doctors  have  their  grievances;  tenant- 
landlords  have  their  grievances  ;  property  owners  have 
their  grievances  ;  in  fact  there  is  not  a  single  group  in 
the  Middle  Class  that  has  not  a  grievance,  one  way  or 
another,  against  one  or  other  of  those  established 
organisations  that  now  threaten  the  existence  of  the 
Country's  vitality. 

Yet,  these  things  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  greater 
political  power  in  the  country  than  the  Middle  Class. 
The  people  who  comprise  the  Middle  Class  are  primarily 
business-minded  :  they  constitute  the  pivot  round  which 
the  spirit  of  business  rotates.  Capital  is  necessary, 
Labour  is  necessary — but  neither  of  these  specifically 
recognises  the  Middle  Class. 

Is,  then,  everyone  in  the  Middle  Class  to  stand  idly 
by  whilst  fermented  labour  assails  the  source  of  its 
existence,  because  that  source  does  not  yield  a  suffi- 
ciency? Is  the  position  of  the  Middle  Class  man  so 
remote  from  either  of  the  present-day  antagonists  that 
he  can  aff  ord  to  remain  neutral  ?  The  Middle  Class  will, 
I  am  afraid,  break  up,  if  present-day  affairs  are  allowed 
to  drift,  and  some  of  the  parts  will  'become  Labourites 
and  others  will  completely  sacrifice  their  individuality 
on  the  altar  of  Monopoly. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  can  only  be  remedied 
by  organisation  :  an  organisation  composed  of  as  many 
branches  as  there  are  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  surely  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Middle 
Class  can  come  to  the  front  and  demand  the  right  to 
represent  its  own  body — by  the  immediate  formation 
of  a  Middle  Class  Constitution. 

With  a  salary  of  eight  pounds  a  week  an  accomplished 
fact,  every*  individual  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
becomes  in  more  senses  than  one  a  servant  of  every 
individual  voter  in  every  constituency  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Consider  for  a  moment  how  much  food 
there  is  for  reflection  in  this  thought  !  It  is  in  the 
power  of  an  organised  Middle  Class  to  see  that  its 
people  are  more  adequately  recognised,  and  to  make 
preparation  for  its  immediate  representation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  WThatever  be  the  outcome  in  the 
way  of  legislation  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  the 
legislation  of  the  people  by  the  people  from  the  people. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  and 
patriotic  to  come  together  and  organise,  and  compel 
and  win  for  themselves  more  respect. 

For  myself  I  am  indifferent  whose  the  brains  that 
actively  execute  the  will  of  the  people,  so  that  it  is  all 
the  people  that  are  recognised  ;  and  in  order  that  this 
desired  end  should  be  attained  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Middle  Class  should  make  a  firm  stand,  remember- 
ing that  the  main  reason  for  their  existence,  as  such, 
lies  in  their  right  of  direct  representation. 

We  all  know  that  food  is  dearer  and  that  there  is 
a  cause.  We  all  know,  some  of  us  too  painfully,  that 
other  necessities  are  becoming  increasinglv  expensive 
and  that  there  is  a  cause.  We  all  know  that  taxation 
is  becoming  a  heavier  burden  every  year,  and  that  there 
is  a  cause. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  great  body  of  the  Middle  Class 
js  most  desirous  of  seeing  a  better  condition  of  affairs, 
and  will  make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  United  King- 
dom itself  from  the  danger  of  crumbling  to  decay. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  the  time  is  now — if  ever — to 
organise  "  The  Power  behind  the  Throne  "—the  Middle 
Class. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Jerrold-Nathan. 
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"  A  STATION  IN  LIFE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  S.vn  RD.W  REVIEW, 
53  Lpper  Brook  Street  \\'.,  18  September  191  1. 

Sir,— In  the  article  which  appeared  under  tlii^  title 
in  your  issue  of  the  (jth  inst.,  I  neither  quoted  nor 
misquoted  the  Church  Catechism. 

Yours  etc., 

hit. son  Young. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION  AND  VANDALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

4  September  191  1 . 

Sir, — It  is  not  a  little  disappointing  that,  while  we 
exchange  congratulations  on  the  cessation  of  the 
destructive  mania  for  "  church  restoration  ",  we  should 
have  now  to  note  its  appalling  reappearance  in  All 
Saints',  Margaret  Street  !  Some  sixty  years  ago  its 
devoted  founders  commissioned  for  the  building  Mr. 
W.  Butterfield,  as  architect,  and  subsequently,  in 
association  with  him,  Mr.  W.  Dyce  R.A. ,  as  artist  for 
the  painted  decorations,  which  in  lieu  of  a  window  (im- 
possible by  obstruction  of  contiguous  buildings)  were 
designed  to  occupy  the  whole  east  wall,  in  arcaded 
panellings  of  alabaster,  thus  forming  an  imposing 
painted  "  reredos  "  surpassing  any  seen  elsewhere. 
During  the  sixty  years  or  so  of  its  existence  and  through 
Dyce's  imperfect  technique  in  "  fresco  " — then  new  to 
England — the  paintings  had  gradually  faded.  But,  to 
the  last,  much  of  the  original  work  remained  intact,  and, 
as  a  whole,  evidences  of  Dyce's  masterly  design  and 
studious  restraint  of  colour  were  to  be  seen  and  felt  in 
their  original  solemnity.  Since  the  recent  lamentable 
work  here  of  so-called  "  restoration  ",  Dyce's  reposeful 
paintings  have  utterly  disappeared.  In  place  of  them 
we  have  a  demonstration  of  polychromatic  crudities, 
intensified  by  prodigal  application  of  solid  gilding  on 
mouldings  and'  carvings,  formerly  left  severely  un- 
touched, but  now  glaringly  reflecting  back  the  direct 
light,  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees,  from  the  large  west 
window. 

Thus,  the  old  quiet  solemnity  of  colour  and  religious 
repose  which  distinguished  and  made  markedly  reverent 
the  interior  of  All  Saints'  is  wholly  ruined.  This,  too, 
at  lavish  cost,  under  the  delusive  plea  of  "  restoration  "  ! 
inflicting  acutest  regrets  on  many. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

ECCLESIA. 

CRIMINAL  SPELLING  CLASSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  Rue  Pierre  Charron,  Paris, 

19  September  191 1. 
Sir, — Your  article  on  "  Criminal  Spelling  Classes  " 
recalls,   as  one  of  the   most  humorous  instances  of 
phonetic  spelling,  Thackeray's  eulogy   of  the  French 
"  Quizeen  ". 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  logical  corollary 
of  phonetic  English  for  the  English  will  be  phonetic 
French  for  the  English  and  phonetic  English  for  the 
French:  a  "  cacoethes  scribendi  "  which  baffles  the 
imagination. 

.   .  Yours  faithfully, 

Oliver  E.  Bodington. 


"  POPPIES  IN  THE  CORN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park  W. 
Sir, — A  book  entitled  "  Poppies  in  the  Corn  ",  by 
Madame  Albanesi,  is  being  largely  advertised  just  now 
as  a  new  "  novel.  Will  you  permit  me  in  fairness  to 
myself  to  point  out  that  the  book  is  not  new  work?  It 
is  an  old  serial  story  written  some  years  ago,  and  pur- 
chased just  recently  by  the  publishers  who  issue  it  in 
book  form  and  who  retain  all  interests  in  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  Maria  Albanesi. 
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REVIEWS, 

PEACOCK. 

"The  Life  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock."  By  Carl 
Van  Doren.    London:  Dent.    1911.  7s.6d.net. 

"Thomas  Love  Peacock:  a  Critical  Study."  By  A. 
Martin  Freeman.  London :  Seeker.  1911.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

AN  only  child,  brought  up  by  his  mother,  a  widow, 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  her  character  and  abilities  for  the  formation  and 
acquisition  of  his  own.     His  father,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  "  glassman  and  potter  "  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  perhaps  transmitted  to  his  son  some  of  the  com- 
mercial talent  afterwards  displayed  by  the  latter  at  India 
House,  died  in  1788  when  the  boy  was  three  years  old  ; 
and  his  widow  retired  to  live  with  her  parents,  Thomas 
and  Mrs.  Love,  at  Chertsey,  where  she  undertook  the 
first  dozen  years  of  her  son's  education.       Until  she 
died  in  1833,  she  was  his  first  critic,  listening  to  all  his 
tales  and  poems  before  they  were  published,  suggesting 
his  course  of  reading,  and  encouraging  at  the  cost  of 
domestic  ease  his  inclination  to  an  unremunerative  life 
of  study.      At  the  age  of  fourteen  Peacock  began  his 
two  careers  by  entering  a  City  house  of  business  as  a 
clerk  and  by  the  publication  of  a  juvenile  essay  ;  but 
until  1818,  when  he  first  became  an  Examiner  at  India 
House,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  regular  employment 
which  was  also  a  source  of  regular  income.  Mean- 
while he  began  to  read,  especially  in  the  classics,  with 
a  devotion  and  a  catholicity  which  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  life ;  he  cultivated  his  fondness  for  travel 
by  journeys  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  by  voyages 
down  the  Thames  and  rambles  in  the  Thames  valley  ; 
and  he  made  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  interesting 
people,   including    the    Shelleys  and  their  immediate 
circle.     Like  so  many  writers  whose  reputations  rest 
upon  their  fiction,  he  began  his  literary  career  with*  a 
series  of  poems  ;  the  fact  that  these  to  our  modern  ears 
display  little  that  is  pleasant,  and  much  that  we  can 
only  denominate  as  pre-eminently  uninspired,  seems  the 
more  remarkable  when,  turning  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
life  to  look  back  on  his  total  achievement,  we  find  so 
much  and  such  excellent  lyrical  verse  scattered  through 
his  novels.      Still  less  can  we  to-day  appreciate  his 
comedies — which  were  with  some  reason  left  unpub- 
lished until  last  year — except  so  far  as  they  reflect 
or  are  reflected  in  the  romances  which  he  subsequently 
wrote  :  indeed,  in  justice  to  him,  we  might  forthwith 
recant,  and  draw  attention  to  the  similarity  between  the 
latest  form  which  our  drama  has  taken  upon  itself  and 
Peacock's  favourite  form  of  philosophical   debate  or 
"  conversation  "  strung  haphazard  on  a  thread  of  irrele- 
vant action. 

In  1815  appeared  the  first  of  the  series  of  seven 
novels  or  tales  by  which  Peacock's  fame  is  established. 
If  from  these  we  eliminate  the  two  for  which  he 
attempted  historical,  or  rather  legendary,  settings, 
"  Maid  Marian  "  and  "  The  Misfortunes  of  Elphin  ", 
we  are  left  with  five  works  compiled  on  verv  much  the 
same  principle,  and  five  corresponding  sets  of  characters 
grouped  respectively  round  a  Hall,  a  Court,  an  Abbey, 
a  Castle,  and  a  Grange.  In  each  there  is  little  move- 
ment, and  scarcely  any  romantic  sentiment,  what  there 
is  being  of  the  most  stereotyped  kind  ;  character  there 
is  in  plenty,  each  player  having  a  well-defined  part ;  but 
of  the  interaction  of  character  with  character,  or  of 
influence  of  character  on  conduct,  the  stuff  of  drama, 
there  is  almost  none.  It  is  the  people  and  their  crotchets, 
the  number  of  subjects  they  endlessly  discuss,  the 
variety  of  points  of  view,  and  the  satire  and  the  wit 
with  which  they  are  presented,  that  give  the  tales  their 
unique  character  and  Peacock  his  unique  place  in  our 
literary  history.  Where  lie  touches  on  matters  of 
perennial  interest,  the  liveliness  of  his  philosophv  is 
perennially  encouraging  ;  and  even  when  his  puppets 
debate  some  contemporary  problem  which  has  now 
ceased  to  trouble  us,  we  must  still  admire  the  spirit  and 


the  scholarship  with  which  their  discussions  are 
conducted. 

So  much  might  be  learnt  by  any  careful  student 
of   Peacock's  novels,  and  to   such   deductions  there- 
from of   Peacock's  own   tastes  and  habits  of  mind 
might  any  amateur  have  come,  without  being  enabled 
by  the  aid  of  a  biography  to  appreciate  the  man  as  a 
whole.     Yet  it  is  obvious  that  one  who  at  the  beginning 
of  his  life  was  intimate  with  Shelley  and  championed 
Harriet  Westbrook,  who  lived  long  enough  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  whose  son-in-law  was  George  Meredith  y 
is  a  figure  whose  biography  must  be  full  of  interest  for 
us.    However,  until  Mr.  Van  Doren  and  Mr.  Freeman 
came  to  our  assistance,  there  has  been  nothing  more 
substantial  than   dictionary  articles  and  editors'  pre- 
faces.   Mr.  Freeman  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
Peacock's  biography  ;  Mr.  Van  Doren  has  made  con- 
scientious researches,  and  his  book  begins  by  being  a. 
painstaking  compilation  of  the  usual  facts  concerning 
the  ancestry  and  education  of  its  subject,  and  so  far 
hardly  escapes  the  dullness  almost  invariably  associated 
with  such  biographical  details  ;  but,  once  this  informa- 
tion   has   been   dutifully   supplied,    Mr.    Van  Doren 
proceeds  to  set  forth  in  a  methodical  but  none  the  less 
engaging  manner  the  story  of  Peacock's  fortunes.  And 
a  most  interesting  story  it  is.    If  we,  as  being  of  those 
amateurs  mentioned  above,  may  indicate  the  point  in. 
which  our  darkness  was  most  lightened,  we  shall  select 
the  account  of  Peacock's  clerkship  in  the  India  House, 
about  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  little  to  say.  Peacock 
"entered    it   by   a    kind   of  accident,    but  attained  to 
a  responsibility  and  exhibited  a  business-like  capacity 
for  which  the  closest  parallels  that  occur  to  us  are 
those  of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  Secretary  to  the  Navy. 
The  public   services  rendered  by  the  Diarist  to  the 
efficiency  of  England's  seventeenth-century  navy  are 
as   apparently   independent   of  and   irrelevant  to  his 
literary    character    as   are    Peacock's    promotion  of 
steam-navigation  and  advocacy  of  the  India  Company 
before  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to   his    position   in    the   world's   eye   as   a  satirical 
novelist.    To  the  student  of  character,  however,  such 
facts  are  quite  as  interesting  as,  and  more  illuminating 
than,  details  concerning  gastronomy — in  which  art,  by 
the  way,  both  Pepys  and  Peacock  were  scholars  of  no. 
mean  order. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  move  to  London- 
which  Peacock's  new  employment  necessitated,  and  the 
substantial  increase  in  income  which  it  provided,  came 
his  romantic  marriage  to  Jane  Gryffydh,  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  clergyman,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love 
eight  years  before,  and  whom  he  had  seemed  to  forger 
in  the  interval ;  yet  to  what  Mr.  Van  Doren  truly  calls 
a  "  very  Peacockian  courtship  "  there  succeeded  a  long 
and  happy    marriage,    clouded   only    when   the  wife 
became  an  invalid  for  the  closing  years  of  her  life. 
Mrs.  Peacock  is  the  "  milkwhite  Snowdonian  antelope 
of  Shelley's  "  Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne  ",  Mrs.  Gis- 
borne  having  visited  the  couple  and  reported  on  them 
to  the  poet.    At  the  India  House,  Peacock  met  Edward 
Strachey  and  Horace  Grant,  who  became  his  friends, 
and  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  did  not  (though  it 
w  as  through  their  introduction  that  he  made  a  close 
acquaintance  with  Jeremy  Bentham)  ;  and  later  he  was 
intimate  with  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Lord  Broughton, 
and  his  family.     In  1823,  four  years  after  his  marriage, 
Peacock  moved  to  a  cottage  at  Lower  Halliford,  on  the 
Thames,  with  his  mother,  wife  and  children.  There 
he  regularly  spent  Saturday  to  Monday,  living  during 
the  workaday  week  at  chambers  in  the  Adelphi ;  after- 
wards, when  railways  began  to  make  it  possible,  he 
went  to  and  fro  daily.    Meanwhile,  for  a  dozen  years 
his  official  work  claimed  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
time  that  he  published  nothing ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1 85 1  that  he  began  to  produce  a   series  of   "  Horae 
Dramatica?  "  contributed  to   "  Fraser's    Magazine  ". 
In  i860,  four  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  India 
House,  came  the  much-discUssed  "  Memoirs  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  "  and  "  Gryll  Grange  ".    After  a  peace- 
ful and  fantastic  old  age,  which  he  spent  at  his  rambling 
Thames-side  cottage,  surrounded  by  books,  in  dread  of 
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lire,  hating  tobacco,  rejoicing  in  good  wine,  gauging 
■  daily  the  height  of  the  river,  ordering  dinner  and  making 

of  thai   meal  a  high  ceremony,  he  died  early  in  1806, 

Aged  eighty-one. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  two  books  on  the  same  subject 

should  be  simultaneously  published  at  the  same  price. 
Mr.  Van  Dorcn  has  carried  out  his  task  very  satis- 
factorily. His  criticism  is  just,  and  so  justly  propor- 
tioned— inserted,  too,  in  its  right  place — that  it  assists 
and  does  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  biography 
proper.  In  a  new  edition  we  should  like  to  see  the 
date  of  the  year  given  with  more  frequency,  preferably 
at  the  head  of  each  page,  and  the  elimination  of  a  refer- 
ence to  the  scope  of  the  New  English  Dictionary  as  "  the 
wide  drag-net  of  the  great  word-hoard  "  (p.  72}.  On 
p.  81  Llanberis  is  spelt  with  two  r's  ;  on  p.  152 
"antimony"  occurs — twice! — where  "antinomy"  is 
obviously  meant;  and  we  think  that  "Nereids  and 
Oceanitides  "  (p.  24(1),  though  quoted  from  Peacock, 
cannot  be  Peacock's  error.  Mr.  Freeman  is  professedly 
critical,  and  the  biographical  facts  he  introduces  are 
simply  derived  from  sources  available  to  all.  Both 
books  are  valuable  in  different  ways;  and  while  Mr. 
Van  Doren's  is  the  more  useful,  and  has  a  far  better 
index,  Mr.  Freeman's  publisher  has  made  his  book  much 
more  ornamental  than  Messrs.  Dent's  volume. 


LINGERING  OLD  HOLLAND. 
"  Home  Life  in  Holland."   By  D.  S.  Meldrum.  London 
Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

EVER  since  the  Dutch  became  a  people  they  have  been 
strenuouslv  engaged  in  making  the  best  of  a  moist, 
unhappy  world ;  and  in  building  up  their  country  they 
have  built  up  a  national  character  the  like  of  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  history.  Our  own  fair  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  song,  arose  at  Heav'n's  command  from  out 
the  main  ;  but  this  must  have  happened  a  long  time 
ago  and  is  hearsay,  in  part  supported,  it  is  true,  by 
geology,  while  a  great  portion  of  such  land  as  the 
Dutch  possess  has  arisen  out  of  shallow  seas,  muddy 
rivers  and  quagmires  under  the  very  eyes  of  modern 
Europe.  Perhaps  this  statement  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  The  precise  fact  is  not  that  Holland  arose 
out  of  the  water  but  that  the  water  has  been  coaxed  or 
driven  by  main  force  off  the  land  ;  and  the  water  still 
stands  or  runs  higher  than  the  land  and  now  and  again 
reminds  the  inhabitants  of  its  former  supremacy  and 
unimpaired  capacity  for  mischief  by  overflowing  its 
banks  and  sweeping  away  the  labour  of  a  century  in 
half-an-hour.  Just  as  Hadrian,  before  our  happy  days 
began,  had  to  build  a  giant  wall  to  keep  out  the  Picts 
and  Scots  from  the  more  favoured  portions  of  this  isle, 
and  had  to  plant  garrisons  and  engines  of  war  in  case  the 
Picts  and  Scots  should  think  of  climbing  over  the  wall, 
so  the  Dutch,  having  built  their  dams  and  dykes,  have 
posted  an  army  of  engineers,  under  the  control  of  a 
State  department,  to  do  what  human  will,  ingenuity  and 
energy  can  do  to  keep  away  their  relentless,  insidious 
foe.  It  is  not  the  sea  the  Hollander  fears  :  it  is  the 
inland  waters.  The  salt  sea  he  has  always  taken  to 
kindly;  but  the  fresh  or  brackish  or  merely  slimy 
waters  that  threaten  him  hourly  with  destruction — these 
he  dreads  and  keeps  out  of  his  house  as  much  as  he 
can,  so  that  you  may  stay  at  a  dozen  hotels  without 
getting  a  drop  lit  to  drink  or  sufficient  of  a  still  lower 
quality  to  wash  in.  The  love  for  salt  water,  the 
instant  perception  of  the  havoc  that  may  be  wrought 
by  fresh,  the  indomitable  perseverance  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  outwit  his  enemy — in  these  we  have  a 
"key  to  the  Dutchman's  character  :  these  explain  such 
phenomena  as  his  great  sea  war-captains,  his  explorers, 
his  fondness  for  schnapps,  his  enmity  towards  the 
modern  bath-room — an  enmity  veiled  under  a  pious 
affectation  of  contempt. 

In  these  days,  when  the  citizens  of  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam  and  the  larger  towns  of  Holland  have 
grown   cosmopolitan,    perhaps   most    travellers  have 

merely  a  faint  notion  of  the  genuine  Dutch  character  

the  character  of  the  men    that    did   doughtv  deeds, 


established  colonics  the  world  over,  claimed  (not  re- 
claimed) enough  dry  or  half-dry  land  lor  the  population 
of  to-day  to  lind  standing-room  on.    01  all  nations  the 

English  is  the  least  like!)  to  take  the  steps  nc<  cssary 
to  understand  that  character.  Holland,  inland  (or  we 
might  sav  in-water)  Holland,  is  not  the  place  which  an 

Englishman,  and  still  less  an  Englishwoman  with  her 

summer  frocks  to  consider,  would  choose  lor  a  holiday. 
As  a  rule  we  suffer  too  much  from  tin-  water  that 
descends  from  above  to  be  anxious  to  spend  any  length 

of  time  in  a  country  where  it  is  without  ceasing  ascend- 
ing from  underneath.  Providence,  seemingly  so  good- 
natured  in  preserving  us  from  the  under-w aters,  look 
back  part  of  the  gift  by  favouring  us  eternally  with 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  tin-  above-waters;  the 
Englishman  and  the  Dutchman  have  a  common  dislike 
to  a  very  delightful  liquid,  used  in  moderation;  and 
perhaps  the  two  races  have  always  been  antipathetic 
owing  to  the  same  principle  that  causes  the  North  Pole 
of  a  magnet  to  repel  the  North  Pole  of  any  other  magnet 
— like  dislikes  like.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
no  Cook's  tourist  knows  much  of  inner  Holland  or  the 
core  of  the  Dutch  character  ;  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Meldrum 
now  comes  along  with  this  volume  to  enlighten  him 
and  others.  Mr.  Meldrum  says  his  wife's  name  ought 
to  be  on  the  title-page.  If  that  be  so  we  know  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  placed  there  ;  and 
had  it  been  placed  there  we  hope  Mrs.  Meldrum  would 
have  persuaded  her  husband  to  omit  a  number  of  the 
other  pages,  especiallv  those  devoted  to  facetiousness. 

Still,  it  is  an  interesting  book — much  more  interest- 
ing than  it  would  have  been  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meldrum 
stuck  strictly  to  the  subject  indicated  by  their  title. 
That  many  families  dine  at  five-thirty,  others  at  seven, 
others  again  later,  and  the  poorest  not  at  all ;  that 
certain  houses  are  arranged  in  one  wise  and  others  in 
another  wise  ;  that  some  people  rise  earlier  and  some 
later  ;  that  in  some  households  the  wife  and  mother  is 
ruler  ;  that  certain  foods  and  modes  of  cookery  prevail 
amongst  these  classes  ;  and  other  foods  and  modes  of 
cookery  amongst  those  ; — such  matters  are  of  interest, 
certainly,  to  students,  but  they  require  only  the  very 
baldest  statement  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
vivid,  picturesque  and  stimulating  writing.  But 
when  the  author  leaves  the  home  and  gets  clear  away 
out  of  doors  he  is  at  once  able  to  arrest  the  attention. 
The  descriptions  of  market  gardens  and  gardening", 
of  the  peasants,  of  the  folk  of  the  smaller  towns,  are 
for  the  most  part  capital,  though  at  times  a  trifle 
diffuse.  We  have  no  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Meldrum 
as  a  student  and  analyst  of  Dutch  politics  and  political 
institutions,  religion  and  churches,  schools  and 
educational  systems.  These  parts  of  the  book  have  too 
much  the  air  of  superficial  deductions  drawn  from  hear- 
say premises.  Mr.  Meldrum  seems  to  be  aware  of  this 
himself.  He  is  guarded  in  many  of  his  remarks  about 
religion,  but  seems  to  imagine  that  the  middle  classes 
more  or  less  hide  their  beliefs.  We  do  not  think  they 
do — not  more,  at  any  rate,  than  the  peoples  of  some 
other  countries.  A  foreigner  coming  to  England  might 
spend  a  few  days  in  many  families  without  hearing 
much  about  creeds  ;  and  he  might  afterwards  learn  w  ith 
surprise  that  all  the  folk  he  had  mixed  with  were  strictly 
orthodox  and  yet  had  no  desire  to  push  their  con- 
victions down  the  throat  of  their  visitor.  That 
the  Dutch  are,  as  a  whole,  vastly  interested  in  reli- 
gious questions  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  amongst  a 
comparatively  small  population  we  find  so  many  sects 
and  so  many  aged  and  unceasing  disputes  in  each  of  the 
sects.  Nominally  Holland  has  been  Calvinist  for  over 
three  centuries  ;  and  in  spite  of  quarrels  and  splits  the 
people,  regarded  in  the  lump,  follow  the  custom,  with 
regard  to  church-going,  of  their  fathers.  Indeed  Mr. 
Meldrum  makes  the  acute  remark  that  "  attachment  to 
the  pew  is  stronger  than  the  logic  of  a  common  creed  ". 
The  study  ol  Holland's  religion,  however,  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Church  and  political  questions 
are  mixed  to  a  degree  that  utterly  bewilders  the 
foreigner.  One  thing  may  be  said  about  the  Dutch  : 
if  thev  are  Calvinist,  Calvinism  has  not  made  them  scur 
like  the  Swiss  nor  narrow  like  the  Scotch. 
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We  must  remember  that  the  Dutchman's  motto  for 
a  couple  of  hundred  years  at  least  has  been  peace  and 
commercial  progress.  Holland  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
world-power  ;  her  van  Tromps  and  de  Ruyters  no  longer 
sweep  the  seas  ;  her  days  of  new  colonising  are  past, 
past  too  the  days  when,  as  the  Japanese  representa- 
tive said  at  the  first  Hague  conference,  every  European 
who  found  his  way  to  Japan  was  reckoned  a  Dutch- 
man, the  Dutch  having  taken  a  long  start  of  all 
other  Europeans  in  getting  there.  The  politics  and 
religion  of  Holland  are  entirely  domestic  matters. 
Excepting  in  the  larger  towns  the  Dutchman's 
thoughts  are  devoted  mainly  to  his  factories,  gardens, 
fields  and  fisheries,  and  to  the  perennial  problem  of 
driving  and  keeping  the  water  off  his  land.  He  is 
eternally  doing  coloriising  work  within  his  own 
boundaries  :  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  seizing  from  the 
waste  waters  a  bit  more  of  earth  solid  enough  to  afford 
foothold  and  dry  enough  for  the  raising  of  profitable 
crops.  When  he  has  done  his  day's  work  he  retires  to 
his  home — a  home  made  as  luxurious  and  comfortable 
as  his  means  permit,  and  as  his  wife's  skill  and  in- 
genuity and  industry  can  make  it.  He  eats  like  an 
elephant ;  he  drinks  his  favourite  beverage  and  smokes 
his  pet  tobacco;  he  is  a  good,  if  generally  taciturn, 
husband  and  father ;  to  the  stranger  who  comes 
properly  recommended  he  is  the  kindest  and  most 
hospitable  of  hosts.  His  intelligence  is  often  slow  ;  but 
he  succeeds  in  understanding  the  things  required  in 
his  calling.  He  has  a  profound  sense  of  humour — ■ 
so  profound  that  persons  of  livelier  temperament  often 
cannot  for  the  life  of  them  perceive  what  he  finds  to 
laugh  at.  In  his  humour,  as  in  all  things,  he  is 
economical  and  makes  what  he  considers  a  good  joke 
last  him  as  long  as  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  evening  after 
evening  he  will  light  his  pipe  and  go  out  to  his  porch  to 
think  it  over,  laugh  at  it,  enjoy  it  :  then  he  goes  indoors, 
cats  his  supper,  and  goes  to  bed  a  contented,  happy 
man. 

But  we  fear  the  type  is  being  rapidly  modified.  For 
long  it  will  survive  in  remoter  places  ;  but  there  arc 
newspapers,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  there  arc 
the  visits  of  the  representatives  of  the  big  firms  of  all 
the  great  cities  in  Europe.  Yet  the  Hollander  was 
always  shrewd  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  his  life 
and  his  state;  and  if  you  talk  to  him  you  slowly  find 
out  that,  however  interested  he  may  appear  in  foreign 
affairs,  he  is  simply  watching  as  he  might  look  on  at  a 
game  he  enjoys  but  does  not  play  ;  and  he  has  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  embroiling  himself  with  other  nations 
merely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  He  has  adopted  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the  railway  because  they 
facilitate  his  trade  and  for  no  other  reason  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  he  is  educating  his  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  best  possible  way.  His  trains  do  not  run  very 
fast ;  but  on  them  the  traveller  gets  civility,  which  he 
seldom  gets  jn  Germany,  and  intelligibility,  which  he 
rarely  gets  in  Belgium  or  France  ;  and  they  serve  to 
bring  to  the  Dutchman  the  goods  he  wants  and  to 
carry  away  the  things  he  has  to  offer  in  exchange.  For 
a  while  longer  he  will  placidly  work  or  idle  amidst  his 
canals,  dykes  and  windmills  and  under  his  grey  skies, 
soothing  his  eyes  with  landscape  the  like  of  which  for 
monotony  and  the  charm  of  monotonv  there  probablv 
is  not  in  the  wide  world.  And  when  he  ceases  to  be 
content  with  this  existence,  all  but  incomprehensible 
to  an  Englishman,  he  will  cease  to  be  Dutch. 


STOICISM. 

"  Roman  Stoicism."   By  E.  Vernon  Arnold.  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  title  which  Professor  Arnold  has  chosen  is  mis- 
leading ;  Roman  Stoicism  occupies  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  his  book,  which  is  really  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Porch  from  the  time 
of  Zeno  to  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  introductory 
chapter  is  the  weakest.  To  give  the  most  summary 
account  of  the  World-Religions  in  so  short  a  space 


would  be  a  task  too  great  even  for  Salomon  Reinach,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  some  of  them  have  to  do  with 
Professor  Arnold's  subject.  Xor  are  his  jejune  para- 
graphs wholly  free  from  mistakes.  It  seems  rash  to 
affirm  that  Buddhism  was  atheistic.  Would  it  not  be 
more  true  to  say  that  as  Gotama  firmly  refused  to  discuss 
matters  which  did  not  admit  of  proof  he  was  the  first 
agnostic?  Nirvana  does  not  mean  either  "  eternal 
communion  with  God"  or  "eternal  forgetfulness 
Professor  Arnold,  indeed,  warns  us  that  "  these  alter- 
native interpretations  must  not  be  accepted  as  uncon- 
troversial  "  ;  but  the  true  interpretation  was  given  long 
ago  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids.  The  statement  that 
Druidism  appeared  to  Csesar  to  be  the  national  religion 
of  the  Gauls  is  at  least  liable  to  misinterpretation  ;  and 
surely  it  was  not  "  named  by  Aristotle  ".  The  earliest 
extant  mention  of  Druids  was  made  by  Sotion  of  Alex- 
andria, or  possibly  in  the  treatise  called  to  Mayi/cov 
which  was  once  erroneously  attributed  to  Aristotle. 
When  Professor  Arnold  is  dealing  with  Stoicism  he  is 
very  rarely  inaccurate  ;  but  his  picture  is  overcrowded 
with  details,  amid  which  the  main  lines  are  neither 
boldly  nor  clearly  drawn.  Without  sacrificing  anything 
essential  he  might  have  gained  room  for  what  cannot 
ri^htlv  be  omitted  from  a  history  of  Roman  Stoicism — a 
general  sketch  of  prc-Stoic  Roman  religion.  Still, 
though  his  book  lacks  breadth  of  view  and  grasp,  it 
is  a  sound  and  conscientious  piece  of  work  which 
compels  respect. 

When  Stoicism  first  appeared  in  Italy  the  old  religion 
still  retained  a  hold  upon  the  simple  peasants  ;  but  the 
national  deities  had  failed  to  avert  the  disasters  of  the 
Trasimene  Lake  and  Cannae,  and  while  their  worship 
was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  machinery  of 
government  educated  men  no  longer  believed  in  them. 
Restless  minds  eagerly  welcomed  exotic  cults,  and  scep- 
tical statesmen  who  tolerated  these  innovations  were 
disposed  to  hear  a  teacher  who  could  breathe  life  into 
a  dying  faith.  The  work  of  the  Stoic  missionaries  is 
known  in  its  main  features  to  all  students  of  Roman  his- 
tory. Panaetius  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  ;  Posidonius  inspired  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero  ;  and  in  the  century  that  pre- 
ceded the  fall  of  the  Republic  Stoicism  was  the  creed  of 
the  best  Romans.  But  this  creed  differed  from  the  rigid 
Stoicism  of  earlier  times.  "  No  evil  is  accompanied  by 
glory  ;  but  death  is  accompanied  by  glory  ;  therefore 
death  is  no  evil. ' '  This  and  the  other  syllogisms  of  Zeno 
would  not  have  recommended  his  philosophy  to  men 
of  the  world.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  missionaries 
deliberately  modified  Stoicism  in  order  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  Roman  minds,  but  the  evidence  seems  to 
show  that,  in  so  far  as  they  rejected  the  older  doctrine 
they  did  so  from  conviction  ;  and  this  we  are  glad  to  see 
is  also  Professor  Arnold's  view.  The  toning-down  of 
Stoicism  had  already  begun  in  Greece. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Academy,  which 
taught  that  certainty  was  unattainable,  failed,  although 
it  influenced  Stoicism,  to  gain  many  adherents  among  a 
people  whose  genius  was  practical  and  positive.  But 
why  was  Epicureanism  overshadowed  by  its  rival? 
Lucretius,  poet  and  prophet,  was  animated  by  a  truly 
religious  zeal.  The  Epicureans,  although  they  denied 
that  the  gods  concerned  themselves  with  mundane 
affairs,  admitted  their  existence.  They  were  material- 
ists, but  so  were  the  Stoics.  They  insisted  upon  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  but  the  Stoics  held  that  the  soul, 
if  it  survived  the  bod\',  could  not  survive  the  "  general 
conflagration"  which  was  to  teiminate  the  existing 
cycle  of  the  universe  ;  Panaetius,  who  disbelieved  in  the 
conflagration,  thought  that  even  limited  immortality 
was  doubtful  ;  and  the  later  Stoics  maintained  that 
human  personality  could  not  survive  bodily  death.  In- 
deed, as  the  Stoics  were  monists  and  rejected  the  con- 
ception of  a  personal  deity,  distinct  from  the  universe, 
even  their  God  was  subject  to  the  fate  which  set  bounds 
to  the  human  soul,  Gotama  had  shown  that  a  religion 
which  was  silent  about  God,  denied  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  refused  to  discuss  the  question  of  immortality,  and 
branded  the  desire  of  immortality  as  a  sin,  could  yet 
move  the  hearts  of  men.    But  Gotama  was  a  great 
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ethical  teacher;  and  doubtless  it  was  not  only  because 
Stoicism  recognised  an  all-wise  (though  not  all-powerful) 
Providence,  but  also  because  it  was  a  potent  moral  stimu- 
lus, that  it  succeeded  where  Epicurean  quietism  failed. 
The  constructive  work  of  Lucretius  was  purely  scientific  ; 
his  religious  enthusiasm  spent  itself  in  a  mere  crusade 
against  superstition.  Hut  the  Stoic  teacher  who  said 
"  So  live  with  vour  fellow-men  as  believing  that  God 
sees  vou  :  so  hold  converse  with  (iod  as  to  be  willing 
that  men  should  hear  you  ",  was  a  forerunner  oi 
a  Kempis.  It  is  true  that  Posidonius  did  much  to 
recommend  his  doctrine  by  skilfully  reconciling  the 
discredited  popular  theology,  the  indispensableness  of 
which  he  recognised,  with  the  Stoic  conception  of  (iod. 
But  what  really  made  the  suc  cess  of  Stoicism  was  that 
it  suited  the  Roman  temperament  better  than  the  Greek. 
The  "  vir  pietate  gravis  "  embodied  the  Stoic  ideal ;  and 
the  best  Romans  were  essentially  Stoic  before  they  heard 
the  name  of  Zeno.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  as  such, 
were  sometimes  wrong  where  their  rivals  were  right. 
Posidonius,  for  example,  clung  on  theological  grounds 
to  the  old  idea  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  though  reason  had  long  since  vindicated  the 
position  of  the  sun.  But  physics  mattered  less  than 
ethics.  In  an  age  when  men  thought  of  their  gods  as 
national  or  tribal,  the  Stoics  proclaimed  that  God  was 
one,  and  that  in  His  sight  distinctions  of  race  and  of 
colour  counted  for  nothing  ;  with  all  their  diversities  they 
held  fast  to  the  principle  that  virtue  was  not  merely  its 
own  but  its  only  reward  ;  and  therefore  Stoicism,  despite 
its  errors,  its  paradoxes,  its  desperate  efforts  to  recon- 
cile the  irreconcilable,  its  contemptuous  neglect  of  art, 
and  that  impracticable  rigidity  which  makes  one  lament 
the  loss  of  Caesar's  "  Anticato  ",  was  the  great  religion 
of  the  ancient  European  world. 

One  may,  however,  doubt  whether,  Cato  notwith- 
standing, Stoicism  was  a  power  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic.  Cicero's  morality,  if  he  failed  to  practise 
what  he  preached,  was  mildly  Stoical ;  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  sources  of  the  history  will  have  found 
no  evidence  that  more  than  a  few  were  inspired  by  an 
ennobling  creed.  But  under  the  Empire  Stoicism,  which 
merged  into  eclecticism,  revived.  It  pervaded  the  poetry 
of  the  Epicurean  Horace  and  of  Virgil,  as  well  as  the 
writings  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples.. How  it  enlarged  and  elevated  Roman  law  is 
notorious,  and  owing  to  it  slavery  became  comparatively- 
humane.  Whether  the  movement  was  really  popular  is 
a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Arnold  rightly  observes  that  the  habit  of  street- 
preaching,  described  by  Horace  and  Epictetus,  shows 
that  Stoicism  was  congenial  to  the  poor. 

Professor  Arnold  keeps  his  best  to  the  last.  His 
account  of  the  influence  of  Stoicism  upon  Christianity  is 
excellent,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  be  edified  by 
his  illuminating  commentary  on  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul. 


NOVELS. 

"  A  Portentous  History."  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  London: 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

In  the  new  play  at  the  Little  Theatre  by  an  author  who 
is  even  more  anonymous  than  w  hen  he  w  rote  dramatic- 
criticism  for  the  Saturday  Review,  one  of  the  critics 
is  asked  his  opinion  of  the  performance  which  he  has 
just  witnessed.  He  replies,  in  effect,  "  Tell  me  the 
author's  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  a  good 
play  or  not  ".  We  propose  to  reverse  the  process  in 
criticising  this  novel,  and  to  seek  to  forget  that  the 
honoured  pair  of  names  on  the  title-page  implies  any- 
thing :  an  attitude  which  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  one  for 
the  critic.  We  regret  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
have  found  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  author's  first 
novel — because  there  are  a  deplorable  number  of  writers, 
now  finding  a  market  for  their  second,  third,  and  fourth 
novels,  whose  subjects,  styles,  descriptive  powers  and 
characterisations  are  no  whit  better  than  those  of  Mr. 
Tennyson.  In  the  second  place  the  story  is  nothing  :  we 
are  told  at  immense  length  and  in  unswerving  detail  the 
history  of  a  Scottish  peasant  boy  who  grew  up  into  a 
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giant,  and  was  booked,  billed,  and  boomed  by  a  show- 
man. The  same  story  might  have  been  told  at  tin- 
same  length  and  with  similar  minuteness  by  another 

hand  and  have  been  a  triumphant  literary  SUCCesS  ;  but 
that  would  have  been  due  to  the  style  of  the  author — in 
this  case  probably  a  Scotsman.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  either 
unfamiliar  with  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  or,  as  we  arc 
forced  by  analogous  evidence  to  believe,  is  impenetrably 

unobservant.  But  he  is  also  crafty  enough  to  forestall 
any  accusation  of  illiteracy  by  confessing  himself  a 
Southron,  a  device  which  should  make  every  reader 
close  the  book  at  page  15.  On  the  whole,  we  advise 
them  to  do  so.  If  they  persevere  and  are  still  awake  at 
page 95  we  think  the  sentence  beginning  "  Women  (God 
bless  'em)" — shade  of  I'inero  will  give  them  their 
gruel.  Mr.  Tennyson's  English  style — his  Charles 
Reade-ian  asides  and  apostrophes  and  confidences,  his 
"  tho's  "  and  "  thro's  "  and  "  'twases  " — is  even  less 
tolerable  than  his  Scottish  dialect.  So,  having  found 
no  purpose,  no  story,  and  two  unsatisfactory  styles  of 
jargon  in  this  book,  we  regret  its  publication  very  much, 
for  the  sake  of  everybody  concerned. 

"  Anthea's  Guest."   By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.  London: 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

The  desire  to  write  nothing  which  can  offend,  the 
wish  to  treat  with  respect  the  innumerable  prejudices 
of  a  varied  assortment  of  reading  families,  these  are  the 
forces  responsible  for  the  creation  of  such  a  book  as 
"  Anthea's  Guest  ".     It  had  been  well  for  the  reputa- 
tion which  Mrs.  Sidgw  ick  made  for  herself  by  "  The 
Lantern  Bearers  "  had  she  never  permitted  this  other 
tale  to  appear  in  book  form.     Its  history,  as  set  forth 
on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  reveals  an  origin  in  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  "  Times  ",  and  a  change  of  title 
on  its  promotion  to  the  library  shelves.    Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum,  but  the  public  which  reads  the  feuilleton, 
especially  the  feuilleton  which  for  reasons  of  respect- 
ability  has    assumed    the    English   name  of    "  serial 
story  ",  has  an  honest  distrust  for  writings  in  which 
more  may  be  meant  than  is  expressed  in  plain  words. 
This  novel,  then,  was  written  with  a  view  to  pleasing 
those  who  are  so  unnatural  as  to  have  a  love  for  empti- 
ness, and  who  hope  to  see  their  families  grow  up  with 
the  same  taste.    "  Anthea's  Guest  "  might  be  described 
as  a  book  not  unsuitable  for  those  drawing-room  tables 
where   it    would   enjoy    the   aristocratic  company  of 
sundry  lives  of  members  of'  the  Royal  Family.  The 
people  of  the  story,  save  those  who  are  plainly  marked 
as  on  the  black  list,  would  bring  no  shame  to  their 
associates.    The  heroine  is  a  young  lady  who  has  been 
educated  in  the  most  approved  manner,  is  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  is  pretty  without  reaching  to 
the  disreputable  quality  of  beaut}'.       She   scorns  an 
honest  lover  until  her  uncle  and  guardian  falls  into  the 
clutches  of  the  scheming  adventuress.     No  particular 
reasons  are  given  for  her  vacillating  conduct,  or  rather, 
none  which  we  can  accept.    She  refused  him  when  she 
was  an  heiress,  on  the  grounds  that  marriage  Would 
spoil  his  career  ;  but  her  scruples  vanished  at  the  oppor- 
tune moment.     Love  came  in  at  the  window,  but  not 
until  poverty  had  walked  in  at  the  door.     It    is  the 
aunt-in-law  who  gave  us  the  key  to  the  secrets  of  the 
book.     In  an  advertisement  for  the    novel   we  read 
that  "  by  race  and  education  she  is  a  foreigner  .  .  . 
with  an  alien  standard  and  alien  ways  ".    Mrs.  Sidg- 
wick has  too  much  cosmopolitan  culture  to  believe  in 
this  sort  of  nonsense,  but  she,  like  the  rest  of  us,  knows 
that  the  cry  of  "  kill  all  foreigners  "  is  as  popular  in 
many  British  households  as  with  the  Chinaman  whom 
the}-  would  so  dearly  love  to  convert  to  Western  ways. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  such  characters  as  the 
Gilbottles,  a  family  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  impossible 
vulgarity.     We  must  admit  the  author's  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  people,  for  it  was  necessary  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  a  single  reader,  and  the  defects  of  the 
Gilbottles  had,  therefore,  to  be  exaggerated  to  the  point 
at  which  they  would  lose  all  resemblance  to  the  doubtful 
qualities  of  the  least  refined  suburban  household.  Their 
presence  destroys  any  claims  which  the  story  might 
have  had  to  rank  as  serious  comedy,  and  we  do  not 
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see  that  their  label  of  a  ridiculous  name  is  enough  to 
justify  buffoonery  in  a  novel  which  has  too  little  humour 
to  be  called  an  honest  farce. 

"  The  Tyranny  of  Honour."  By  Constantine  Scaramanga- 
Ralli.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1911.  6s. 

The  epic  theme  of  combat  on  the  battle-field  between 
father  and  son  is  to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  many 
people,  but  we  doubt  whether  so  strange  a  Sohrab- 
Rustum  meeting  as  that  devised  on  the  field  of  Sedan 
by  the  author  of  this  novel  has  ever  been  invented.  As 
we  guess  at  once  the  nature  of  the  tie  between  the  hero, 
an  Englishman  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  French 
general  who  leads  a  charge  against  the  German  posi- 
tion, we  are  betraying  no  real  secret.  Mr.  Scaramanga- 
Ralli  builds  a  good  story  of  incident  on  a  flimsy  foun- 
dation. The  dead  general  exercises  a  strange  psychic 
influence  on  his  bewildered  son,  ruins  his  military 
career,  and  sets  him  probing  the  mystery  of  his  birth. 
Sedan,  beseiged  Paris,  and  the  Commune  are  described 
with  a  vigour  which  makes  the  subsequent  melodrama 
in  England  something  of  an  anti-climax.  The  tyranny 
of  "  honour  "  is  the  key-stone  of  the  story,  and  presents 
a  curious  moral  problem.  If  a  man,  in  a  moment  of 
passing — and  disgraceful — weakness,  contracts  towards 
an  unredeemed  blackguard  obligations  the  full  reach  of 
which  he  could  not  foresee,  is  he  justified  in  ruining  the 
lives  of  those  most  dear  to  him  in  order  to  keep  his 
word?    If  he  is,  would  any  sane  man  so  act? 

"  Love  in  a  Little  Town."   By  J.  E.  Buckrose.  London : 
Mills  and  Boon.    1911.  6s. 

A  spoiled  child  quarrels  with  her  rich  grandfather 
over  a  suitor,  and  is  sent  (really  as  a  probation)  to  live 
with  poor  relatives  in  a  little  town.  The  social  atmo- 
sphere is  amusing,  since  the  old  millionaire  has  come  of 
very  humble  stock,  and  the  county  supposes  that  the 
fair  Celia  has  been  permanently  banished  to  a  lower 
sphere.  Celia's  hostess  attracts  us  with  her  pathetic- 
ally futlie  plans  for  expanding  a  bank-clerk's  income  by 
experiments  in  poultry  and  rabbit-farming,  and  the 
little  drama  is  pleasant  if  conventional. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


"  The  Collected  Papers  of  Frederic  William  Maitland."  Edited 
by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press. 
1911.    30s.  net. 

Short  essays  and  reviews  can  reveal  little  of  the  toil  involved 
searching  for  the  tiny  fact  which  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  progression  on  the  high-road  to  truth  and  floundering 
into  a  mare's  nest,  but  in  most  of  the  papers  can  be  detected 
the  scintilla  of  some  original  thought  itself  the  child  of  deep 
study  and  painstaking  research.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  how  wide  was  the  field  chosen  by  Maitland  for 
a  hunting-ground,  and  his  editor  instead  of  trying  to  force  the 
papers  into  groups  has  adopted  the  better  course  of  arranging 
them  in  order  of  date.  Some  of  the  more  technical  pieces  may 
appear  tough  to  the  uninitiated,  and  Mr.  Fisher  has  thought- 
fully placed  an  asterisk  against  those  which  he  considers 
sufficiently  digestible  for  the  consumption  of  a  tenderfoot. 
If  he  has  erred  in  this  matter  it  is  in  being  somewhat 
sparing  with  his  asterisks  since  many  might  be  the  better 
and  none  could  be  the  worse,  especially  in  the  present  year 
of  grace,  for  refreshing  their  memories  concerning  bodies 
corporate  and  unincorporate.  With  permission,  therefore,  we 
would  put  asterisks  against  "  The  Corporation  Sole",  "  The 
Crown  as  Corporation  ",  "  The  Unincorporate  Body  ",  and 
''Trust  and  Corporation".  Moreover,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  stimulate  interest  in  Glanville,  in  the  origin  of 
uses,  or  in  remainders  after  conditional  fees,  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  such  subjects  as  land-holding  in  mediaeval 
times,  the  origin  of  boroughs,  and  the  mystery  of  seisin  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  ask  of  an  educated  man,  and  the  collected 
writings  of  Frederic  Maitland  ought  only  to  whet  his 
appetite.  Of  the  biographical  sketches  from  Maitland's 
pen  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  they  bear  witness 
to  his  sound  judgment,  and  the  broad  sympathy  which 
existed  between  him  and  his  fellow  labourers.  The  death  of 
Dr.  Stubbs  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  pay  his  tribute  to 
a  great  historian  whose  conception  of  duty  made  him  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  attainable  maximum  of  truth,  and 
the  well-chosen  words  which  brought  to  an  end  the  obituary 
notice  contributed  to  the  "  English  Historical  Review  "  on 
that  occasion  deter  us  from  attempting  to  seek  the  light  niche 
for  the  man  who  wrote  them.    Dr.  Vinogradoff  has  written  : 


"  No  one  has  done  more  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  legal  anti- 
quities in  the  light  of  mediaeval  common  law  and  modern 
common  sense  ",  and  as  truly  may  it  be  said  of  Maitland  as 
of  Stubbs,  that  "his  place  among  historians  will  be  high, 
and  those  who  fix  it  high  among  the  highest  will  be  those  who 
by  their  own  labours  have  best  earned  the  right  to  judge  ". 

"  The  Family  Letters  of  Kichard  Wagner."    Translated  by  W.  A. 
Ellis.    London :  Macmillan.    1911.    2s.  6d. 

It  is  high  time  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  interminable 
exploitation  of  the  name  of  Wagner.  It  is  long  since  Mr. 
Ellis  finished  translating  all  of  Wagner's  writings  that  were 
worth  translating  ;  it  is  nearly  as  long  since  he  began  trans- 
lating a  quantity  of  stuff  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  translate  ; 
and  now  he  has  entered  upon  what  seems  of  necessity  to  be  the 
last  phase  of  his  labours,  the  translation  of  private  letters 
which,  we  say  most  emphatically,  should  for  ever  have 
remained  private.  We  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  Ellis  will 
occupy  himself  now.  He  cannot  dig  in  the  garden  of  Villa 
Wahnfried  and  wander  through  Europe  showing  one  of  the 
ribs  of  the  great  composer — though  perhaps  the  Wagner 
family  would  allow  it  if  they  got  a  percentage,  a  sort  of 
royalty  for  "  performing  rights  ",  on  the  takings.  But  sug- 
gestions from  us  are  not  wanted  :  Mr.  Ellis  has  shown  himself 
an  ingenious  discoverer  of  Wagner  jobs,  and  doubtless  he  will 
soon  find  something  fresh  to  do  in  his  own  special  line.  In 
the  meantime  these  letters  are  of  no  interest  at  all.  They 
disclose  no  new  facts  worth  disclosing  ;  they  reveal  no  new 
traits  of  the  man  ;  they  do  not  modify  or  fill  in  the  outline 
of  the  man's  character  as  we  already  know  it  quite  well. 
Still,  we  suppose  there  are  Wagner  idolaters  extant  who,  if 
their  hero  had  wired  to  Mrs.  Cosima  "  chops  and  tomatoes 
at  5  ",  would  see  in  the  message  an  inspired  stroke  of  genius  ; 
and  to  them  we  commend  this  little  volume. 

"With  the  Lost  Legion  in  New  Zealand."  By  Colonel  G. 
Hamilton  Browne  (Maori  Browne).  London:  laurie.  1911. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Browne,  "  late  Commandant  in  Colonial. 
Forces  ",  has  put  together  what  we  suppose  are  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  Maori  wars.  He  tells  the  story  through  the 
medium  of  one  Richard  Burke,  and  a  very  realistic  story  of 
bush-whacking  and  bush-fighting  against  cannibals  it  is. 
The  Haus  Haus,  the  votaries  of  the  extraordinary  faith  Pai 
Marire,  were  about  as  difficult  a  set  of  fanatics  and  guerillas 
as  white  men  have  ever  been  called  on  to  fight.  They  could 
not  be  fought  by  ordinary  military  methods,  as  the  Imperial 
forces  discovered  to  their  cost,  and  the  Colonial  forces,  whose 
achievements  it  is  Colonel  Browne's  purpose  to  extol,  were 
not  always  equal  to  the  demands  made  on  them.  Nor 
would  they  have  done  as  well  but  for  the  loyal  Maoris  who 
fought  by  their  side.  The  story  of  the  dance  Te  Kooti  led 
the  Colonial  forces  is  told  in  some  detail,  and  the  book  has 
a  certain  value  on  account  of  its  local  colour.  It  is  written 
without  literary  pretence,  but  Colonel  Browne's  habit  of 
referring  to  people  as  "Johnnies",  to  his  enemies  as 
"bounders  ",  and  to  things  about  which  he  wants  to  swear  as 
"ruddy"— he  uses  the  word  on  every  other  page— is  irri- 
tating. He  has  some  caustic  things  to  say  of  Colonial  and 
Imperial  politicians  who  interfere  with,  without  understand- 
ing, the  work  of  commanders  in  the  field.  The  book  should 
unquestionably  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  what  we 
may  claim  as  "our"  Colonial  Empire,  even  though  the 
claim  offends  Colonel  Browne,  who  seems  to  think  that  we 
owe  the  Empire  to  Colonial  Irregulars.  We  have  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  Colonial  Irregulars  :  they  have  rendered 
great  service  in  critical  times,  but  they  have  not  done  every- 
thing. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  406  and  408. 
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THE  GREENING  BOOKS. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

A  New  and  Important  Topographical  Work, 

THE    REGENTS    PARK  AND 
PRIMROSE  HILL 

By  A.  D.  WEBSTER, 

Author  of  "  Practical  Forestry,"  "Greenwich  Park,"  &c. 
With  Maps  and  26  Illustrations,  many  being  from  Rare  Prints  of 
Old  Marylebone  Park  and  Primrose  Hill.     Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 
A  BAVARIAN  VILLAGE  PLAYER 

By  FRANCES  G.  BURMESTER, 

Author  of  "John  Lott's  Alice." 

"  The  book,  which  we  heartilv  commend,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
Miss  Burmester's  art."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

QUEEN  OF  ALL  HEARTS 

By  ERIC  CLEMENT  SCOTT, 

Author  of  "The  Fall  of  a  Saint." 

"Many  pictures  of  stage  life,  drawn  with  skill,  leading  up  to  a  dramatic 
finale.  '—Madame. 

LYSTER  O'MALLERSTANGS 

By  ERIC  HARRISON, 

Author  of  "  And  the  Moor  Gave  Up  its  Dead." 

"  A  clever  study  of  country  life  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  cock-fighting  and 
highway  robbery."— Morning  Post. 

THE  DEVIL  IN  SOLUTION 

By  WILLIAM  CAINE, 

Author  of  "  Boom,"  &c.    Illustrated  by  Geo.  Morrow. 

"  Mr.  William  Caine  should  score  a  great  success  with  his  new  novel,  for  it 
i«  really  funny.  A  frank  extravaganza  in  which  the  high-spirited  author  gives 
himself  rein.  It  is  a  tale  for  the  holidays,  a  tale  for  the  home,  a  tale  for  all 
people  who  want  to  be  merry." — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  SILVER  SHAMROCK 

By  CAPTAIN  HY.  CURTIES. 

"  Full  of  interest,  culminating  in  a  unique  situation  and  written  in  quite 
an  original  style." — Sunday  Times.  * 

THE  POET'S  CURSE 

By  M.  Y.  HALIDOM, 

Author  of  "  Zoe's  Revenge,"  &c. 

"Weirdly  fascinating  and  well  worth  reading."— Scotsman. 

FOUR  MILLIONS  A  YEAR 

By  COLIN  COLLINS, 

Author  of  "  Her  Human  Mole,"  &c. 

"  It  is  really  worth  whik  to  consider  the  conclusion  of  this  able  and 
entertaining  book." — Morning  Post. 

CYRUS  BRAOY'S  New  Novel, 

THE  BETTER  MAN 

By  the  Author  of  "  Richard  the  Brazen,"  &c. 

MAY  WYNNE'S  New  Romance, 

THE  GALLANT  GRAHAM 

By  the  "  Author  of  "  Henry  of  Navarre,"  &c. 
SIX  SHILLINGS  eieh,  at  all  Libraries. 
NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LOTUS  LIBRARY. 

MOUSE.  DE  EVSAUPSN  Theophile  Cautier. 

SEBASTOPOL  Leo  Tolstoy. 

l2mo.    Cloth,    is.  6d.  net.       Leather  2s.  net. 
"LONDON   OPINION  "  NOVELS. 

(1)  PRINCESS  GALVA  By  Davit)  Whitelaw. 

(2)  COMPANY  FOR  GEORGE        By  Warren  Bell. 

Cloth,  with  attractive  wrapper  design,     is.  net. 
OfH7.R    NEW   SHILLING  BOOKS. 

A  BUTTRFLY  ON  THE  WHEEL  C,  Ranger  Gull. 
SWEETHEART  SUBMARINE  Guy  Thorne. 

LITTLE  TICH  Little  Tich. 

GREENING  &  CO.,  LTD..  91  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Aet.  , 

A  History  of  Painting  (Haldane  Macfall).  Vol.  VI.  Jack. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  (Arthur  Hayden).  Fisher  Unwin. 
£2  2s.  net. 

Biography. 

Joachim  Murat  :  Marshal  of  France  and  King  of  Naples.  (A. 

Hilliard  Atteridge).    Methuen.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Forty  Years  of  Song  (Emma  Albani).    Mills  and  Boon.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Family  Letters  of  Richard  Wagner  (translated  by  William  Ashton 

Ellis).    Macmillan.    3s.  6tf.  net. 
Thomas  Love  Peacock  :  A  Critical  Study  (A.  Martin  Freeman). 

Seeker.    7s.  6d.  net. 
My  Naval  Career  and  Travels  (Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Edward  H.  Seymour).  Smith,  Elder.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Life  and  Memoirs  of  John  Churton  Collin€  (L.  C.  Collins).  Lane. 

7s.  6(7.  net, 

The  Life  of  Tolstoy  (Paul  Birukoff).    Cassell.    5.s.  net. 
Fiction. 

My  Beautiful  Neighbour  (Arabella  Kenealy)  ;  Decree  Nisi 
(Lady  X) ;  Esther  Grant  (Alexander  D.  Murray).  Long. 
6s.  each. 

Puppets  :  a  Work-a-day  Philosophy  (George  Forbes).  Macmillan. 
3s.  6c/.  net. 

The  Creature  of  Circumstance  (Lady  Troubridge).  Mills  and 
Boon.    6  s. 

Good  Boy  Seldom  (Oliver  Onions)  ;  Dormant  (E.  Nesbit) ;  Hilda 
Lessways  (A.  Bennett).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 

The  Song  of  Renny  (Maurice  Hewlett).    Macmillan.  6s. 

She  Buildeth  Her  House  (Will  Lavington  Comfort) ;  The  Make- 
Believe  (John  Reed  Scott).    Lippincott.  6s. 

The  Position  of  Peggy  Harper  (Leonard  Merrick).    Nelson.  2s. 

The  Twymans  (Henry  Newbolt) ;  A  King  of  Vagabonds  (Beth 
Ellis).    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.    6s.  each. 

The  Fruitful  Vino  (Robert  Hichens).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

Wind  on  the  Heath  (Essex  Smith).    Lane.  6s. 

The  Story  of  Quamin  (May  Harvey  Drummond),  5s.  net;  Vaga- 
bond City  (Winifred  Baggs),  6s.  Putnam. 

Richard  Somers  (H.  Grahame  Richards) ;  The  Missing  Millionaire 
(Christopher  Wilson).     Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.    6s.  each. 

The  Shaping  of  Lavinia  (F.  Britten  Austin).    Constable.  6s. 

Life  (W.  B.  Trites).    Wyman.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Adventures  among  Hunters  and  Trappers  (Ernest  Young)  ;  The 
Post  Office  and  Its  Story  (Edward  Bennett).  Seeley  Service 
Co.    5s.  net. 

Pinocchio  (C.  Collodi),  5s.  ;  Silvia's  Travels  (Constance  Arms- 
field),  6s.  net.  Dent. 

Rolf  in  the  Woods  (Ernest  Thompson  Seton).  Constable.    6s.  net. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  (H.  Oskar  Somma),  7s.  6d.  net; 
Nursery  Rhymes  (chosen  by  Louey  Chisholm),  5s.  net.  Jack. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  or  a  Narrative  of  1757  (James  Feni- 
more  Cooper).     Constable.  5s. 

Jenny  :  a  Character  Sketch  (S.  H.  Sadler).  Routledge. 

History  and  Archeology. 

Our  Fighting  Seamen  (Lionel  Yexley).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  net. 
The  Empresses  of  Rome  (Joseph  McCabe).    Methuen.     12s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  France  (W.  H.  Ward). 

(Vols.  I.  and  II.).    Batsford.    30s.  net. 
A  History  of  Russia  (V.  0.  Kluchersky).    Vol.  I.    Dent,    7s.  6d. 

net. 

Social  France  in  the  XVIIth  Century  (Cecile  Hugon).  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  ret, 

An  Analysis  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Cholsey,  in  the  County  of 

Berkshire  (F.  J.  Cole).    Oxford  :  Blackwell.    5s.  net. 
The  City  of  the  Soul  (Lord  Alfred  Douglas).    Lane.    5s.  net. 
Fifty  Poems  (John  Freeman).  Herbert  and  Daniel.    Is.  net. 

Travel. 

Turkey  and  its  People  (Sir  Edwin  Pears).  Methuen.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Portola  Expedition  of  1769-1770  :  Diary  of  Miguel  Costanso 
(edited  by  Frederick  J.  Toggart).  Berkeley.  University  of 
California. 

Jhe  Mountain  that  was  "God"  (John  H.  Williams),  $1.50  net; 
Old  Indian  Trails  (Mary  T.  S.  Schaffer).  7s.  6d.  net, 
Putnam. 

Casuals  in  the  Caucasus  (Agnes  Herbert).  Lane.  12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Belgians  at  Home  (Clive  Holland).  Methuen.  10s.  6c?.  net. 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  other  Islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

(A.  Cavaton).    Fisher  Unwin.    10s.  6c/.  net. 
My  Italian  Year.  (Richard  Bagot).    Mills  and  Boon.    10s.  6d. 

net. 


Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite    PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 


§3  September,  mi  i 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Fvom    CONSTABLES  List 


MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE  iSct 

Tiwt-s — "  So  easily  ami  <|uietly  has  Miss  Sichel  woven  extract  and  com- 
mentary together  in  this  study  that  we  only  occasionally  realise  that  two 
minds  are  here  in  collusion,  reflecting  each  the  other  .  .  .  Inconspicuous 
restraint,  witty  humour,  clear,  grave,  sound  judgment/' 


By  the  Military 
Correspondent 
I  he  J't'ttit  s" 


ESSAYS  &  CRITICISM  , 

and  author  of  "  Imperial  Strategy/'  &c.   7s.  6d.  net. 

M  PfM  ClD  I  rc  .  Personages,  People,  Places, 
ITICITIUKICO.     By  HENRY  G.  HUNTINGTON. 

With   46    Illustration*   (16   in   colour),    and   an   interesting    Diary  by 

•'  OUIDA."  21s.  net. 


BOY 


LABOUR  AND  By  REGINALD  A.  BRAY,  L.C.C. 
APPRKNT1CKSH1P  5s.  net. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  TELEPHONES       By  A.  N.. 
CONTINENT  OP  EUROPE  8s.6d.net. 


PUBLIC 


_  NEW  FICTION,  6s.  EACH 

'*  A  brilliant  achievement." — Morning  Post." 
w    1  T\*T^n  WHOSE 

LADIES  SB.'£HT  FORD  MADOX  HIEFFER 


EYES 


"  The  story  complete1/  barms  us."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  8?fi*  V**""**  (5s->    STELLA  CALLAGHAN 


"  A  stirring  roma:. 

nr  j_i  p  long 

1  flC  ROLL 


." — >'J  estminstcr  Gazette, 
3RD 

''  Impression 


MARY  JOHNSTON 


"Wonderfully  refreshing." — Westminster  Gazette. 


PHCEBE 


AND 
ERNEST 


INEZ  HAYNES  QILLMORE 

(Jllustratea) 


RAILWAY  NOVELS  2s.  net  each 

THE  SCALES  OF  CHANCE      =     =      Capt.  Henry  Curties 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  "  The  whole  story  throbs  with  excitement." 

THE  RED  STAR  OF  NIGHT    =     =     W.  A.  Mackenzie 

Spectator  :  "  A  sensational  novel  packed  full  of  excitement." 

THE  MUCK  RAKE   .     .     =     =     Norman  McKeown 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  "Of  thrilling  episodes  there  is  no  lack." 


LONDON 


10   ORANGE   STREET  W.C 


The 

Eye-Wi 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

Contents  of  No.  14,  Thursday,  September  21st,  1911. 

Reciprocity  and  Empire. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Police. 
Out  of  the  Bag. 
Stolypin.  1 

The  Jewish  Question  :  III. — The  Present  Position. 

An   Open  Letter  to   One  who  Despairs  of  the 

Commonwealth. 
The  Railways  and  Compensation. 
The  Greatness  of  the  Moment.  II. 
Lost  Diaries  :  IV. — The  Diary  of  Froissart.    By  Maurice 

Baring. 

Ballades  Urbane  :  XIV.—  The  Ballade  of  Suicide. 
G.  K.  C. 

Ten  Hours  at  Blackpool.    By  'Arnold  Bennett. 
Our  Interviewer  in  Elysium. 
The  Ogre.    By  A. 

Music  Halls  to  Measure.    By  W.  R.  Titterton. 
Correspondence. 

Reviews.  •      *      •  » 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


By 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


TO    ALL    LOVERS    OF  MUSIC. 

MR,  MURRAY'S  MUSICAL  SERIES 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  net  each. 

TTEW   rut.  i  .»/  /  .    ./  <  s  v   o  i  i . 
SOME  FORERUNNERS  OF  ITALIAN 
OPERA. 

By  W.  J.  HENDERSON. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  offer  to  the  English  reader  a  short  study  of  the 
lyric  drama  in  Italy  prior  to  the  birth  of  Opera,  and  to  note  in  its  history  the 
growth  of  the  artistic  elements  and  influences  which  finally  led  the  Florentine 
icformers  to  resort  to  the  ancient  medium  lor  expression. 


Other  works  by  W,  J.  HENDERSON. 
HOW  MUSIC  DEVELOPED.     WHAT  IS  GOOD  MUSIC? 


A  Critical  and 
Account  of  the 
Modern  Music. 


Explanatory 
Growth  of 


THE  ART  OF  THE  SINGER. 


Practical  Hints  about 
Technique  and  Style. 


Vocal 


HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  MUSIC. 

Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Un- 
taught Lovers  of  the  art.  By 
H.  E.  KREHBIEL.  With  Illus- 
trations. 

THE  PIANOFORTE  AND 
ITS  MUSIC. 


By  H\  E.  KREHBIEL. 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


With 


CHOIRS 
MUSIC. 


AND  CHORAL 


By  ARTHUR  MEES.  With 
Portraits. 


Suggestions  to  persons  desiring  to 
cultivate  a  taste  in  musical  art. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  AND 
ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

MUSIC :  How  it  came  to 
be  what  it  is. 

By  HANNAH  SMITH.  With 
Illustrations. 

SONGS  AND  SONG 
WRITERS. 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK.  With 
Portraits. 

THE  OPERA,  PAST  AND 
PRESENT. 

An  Historical  Sketch.  By  WIL 
L1AM  FOSTER  APTHORP. 


SUCCESS  IN  MUSIC  AND  HOW  IT  IS 
WON. 

By  HENRY  T.  FINCK. 

With  a  Chapter  on  Tempo  Rubato  by  Ignace  Jan  Padhrewski.    7s.  6d.  net. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albermarle  Street.  W. 


Macmillan's  New  Books 


MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  New  Novel. 


THE  SONG 
OF  RENNY 


A  romance  which  has 
more  points  of  resem- 
blance with  "  The 
Forest  Lovers''  than 
any  other  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  Novels.  6s. 

f  Tuesday. 


INDIA  AND  THE  DURBAR. 

A  Reprint  of  the  Indian  Articles  in  the  "  Empire 
Day"  Edition  of  The  Times,  May  24,  191 1.  Svo. 
5s.  net. 

Family     Letters     of  Richard 


Wagner.  Translated, 
WILLIAM  ASHTON  ELLIS. 
3s.  6d.  net. 


Indexed,  &c. ,  by 
Extra  Crown  Svo. 


Puppets :  A  Work-a-Day  Philo- 
sophy. By  GEORGE  FORBES,  F.R.S. 
Extra  crown  Svo:  3s.  6d.  net. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  story  the  author  has  here  attempted 
to  deal  in  popular  fashion  with  certain  problems  in  philo- 
sophy which  at  times  exercise  the  minds  of  most  serious 
people,  and  to  present  a  solution  of  some  of  them. 

%*  Macmillaii's  Autumn  Announcement  List  post-free  on 
application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 


/;/  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURDA  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J.F.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 

Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
t.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
*  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading" 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Heady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free!) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —  Continued. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
Le  Roman  de  Renart;  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose.    Dent.  Is. 
A  History  of  the  Jews  (Paul  Goodman).    Dent.  Is. 
Taken  from  the  Enemy  (Henry  Newbolt).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
3s.  6rf.  net. 

The  Source  of  the  Christian  Tradition  (Edouard  Dujardin). 
Watts.    5s.  net. 

TJne  Nichee  de  Gentilshommes  (Ivan  Tourgueneff) ;  Miss  Rovel 

(Victor  Cherbuliez).    Nekon.  Is. 
Stradella  (F.  Marion  Crawford) ;  The  White  Star   (F.  Marion 
Crawford)  ;  The  Key  of  the  Unknown  (Rosa  N.  Carey). 
Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Natural  History. 
The  Fauna  of   British  India,    including  Ceylon  and  Burma 
(S.  Annandale).    Taylor  &  Francis. 

Verse. 

The  Little  City  (Wilfred  Rowland  Childe).    Oxford  :  Blackwell. 
Is.  net. 

New  Poems  (Katharine  Tynan).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 
Diamond.  The  (W.  R.  Cattelle).    Lane.    7s.  6d.  net. 
English  Poesy  (W.  Winslow  Hall).    Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Evolution  of  Literature,  The  (A.  S.  Mackenzie).  Murray. 

10s.  6d.  net. 
India  and  Durbar.    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

Inspired  Millionaires  (Gerald  Stanley  Lee).     Grant  Richards. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Letters  of  an  Englishman,  The.    Constable.    3s.  6d.  net. 
My  Motor  Book  (Walter  Pulitzer).    Kegan  Paul.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Neutralisation  (Cyrus  French  Wicker).    Frowde.    5s.  net. 
Passing  of  the  Idle  Rich,  The  (Frederick  Townsend  Martin). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6.--. 
Poetry  and  Prose,  being  essays  on  Modern    English  Poetry 

(Adolphus  Alfred  Jack).    Constable.    6s.  net, 
Railways  and  Nationalisation  (Edwin   A.   Pratt).  "Railway 

Gazette."  2s.  6d.  net. 
Shooting  for  Ladies  (Walter  Winans).    Putnam.    Is.  net. 
War  and  Pessimism,  and  other  Studies  (George  Chamier).  Is. 

net ;  Glimpses  of  the  Next  State  (Vice-Admiral  W.  Usborne 

Moore).  7s.  6d.  net ;  The  Great  Secret  :  Being  the  Letters  of 

an  Old  Man  to  a  Young  Woman,  3s.  6d.  net.  Watts. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  September. 
Mercure  de  France.  1//-.50;  The  Open  Court,  10c;  Revue  des 

Deux  Mondes,  ofr. ;  The  Economic  Journal,  5s.  ;  The  Atlantic, 
I  Is. 


INE 


SPORT 
of  TRAVEL 

OUTDOOR  LIFE 


SOME 
OF  THE 
CONTENTS 
OF  THE 

OCTOBER 

NUMBER 


The  Government  of  Golf:  The  other  side  of  the  Question  A.  C.  M.  CROOME 
The  Answer  to  Mr.  Croome 

The  Car's  Broken  Down  !  What  am  I  to  Do?       -      >      -     R-  P-  HEARNE 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 

Hauling  Out  and  Lying  Up  a  Four-Ton  Cruiser 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  CHAS.  PEARS 


ARTHUR  HENRY  ANDERSON 
C.  B.  FRY 
BERNARD  PARSONS 


Golf  and  the  New  Town  .... 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  and  Plans 

The  Australians  we  shall  meet 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 

Leading  Actors  and  Actresses  at  Play 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 

The  Watermen  of  the  River  Thames  GUY  NICKALLS 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  and  old  Prints 

Alpine  Sensations  and  Reminiscences  G.  H.  POWELL 

Illustrated  by  Photographs 


NOW   ON  SALE. 


fcd.  Net. 


2;  Stptombor,  uii  1 
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THE  "IMPERIAL"  EDITION 

OF 

The  WORKS  of  GEORGE  MEREDITH 

rpHE   GRESHAM   PUBLISHING  COMPANY   bog   to    announce  the  issue  of 
a  complete  and  uniform  Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  George  Meredith. 
Bound  in  half-morocco,  and  comprising  19  volumes. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Gresham  Publishing  1  copyrights  such  an  edition  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  the 

Company,  who  have  already  successfully  issued  Library  Editions  I  contract  is  limited  and  therefore  early  application  is  necessary 

of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  the  Brontes,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  '  by  those  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  All 

the  Public  an  equally  praiseworthy  edition  of  the  works  of  the  readers  of  The  Saturday  Review  are  invited  to  send  for 

great  master  fiction  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  the  descriptive  booklet  prepared  by  the  Publishers,  giving  at 

century.  more  length  than  is  here  possible  particulars  of  price,  terms  of 

After  protracted  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  Meredith's  payment,  &c. 


List  of  the 

THE  SHAYING  OF  SHAGPAT 
THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD 

FEYEREL 
EYAN  HARRINGTON 
SANDRA  BELLONI 
YITTORIA 
RHODA  FLEMING 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF 

HARRY  RICHMOND 
BE AUCH AMP'S  CAREER 
SHORT  STORIES 
THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIANS 

Meredith's  novels  and  poems  provide  reading  for  all  tastes. 
The  scholar  will  revel  in  Meredith's  epigrams,  the  philosopher 
will  find  his  books  a  stimulating  tonic,  and  the  general  reader 
will  appreciate  his  strong  characterisation.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  no  author  since  Shakespeare  has  displayed  such 
a  delicate  and  profound  mastery  of  female  character,  and  such 
a  wonderful  power  of  portraying  it.  The  novels  comprise,  to 
quote  a  reviewer,  "  fiction  of  the  freshest,  the  rarest,  the  most 
vigorous  and  wholesome  type,  compact  of  wit,  passion, 
character,  humour,  sex,  of  living  speech  and  consummate 
portraiture." 


Volumes. 

THE  EGOIST:  A  COMEDY  OF 

NARRATIVE 
DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS 
ONE  OF  OUR  CONQUERORS 
LORD     ORMONT     AND  HIS 

AMINTA 
THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE 
CELT  AND  SAXON 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE   USE  OF 

THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 
POEMS.    Yol.  1 
POEMS.    Yol.  2 

The  works  of  such  a  many-sided  personality  as  George 
Meredith,  containing  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  greatest  brains 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  should  be  on  the 
shelves  of  every  Library.  The  Library  housed  in  many  rooms 
and  the  Library  limited  to  but  a  few  favourite  authors  is  equally 
incomplete  without  an  Edition  of  Meredith  ;  and  it  should  be 
an  edition  the  possession  of  which  can  be  regarded  with  pride ; 
a  complete  uniform  edition,  calculated  to  stand  constant  use 
for  many  years  with  but  little  sign  of  wear  and  tear.  In  short, 
THE  IMPERIAL  EDITION. 


It  may  be  objected  that  such  an  exquisite  Edition  must  be  too  expensive  for  all 
with  limited  incomes.  However  weighty  this  objection  may  be  as  touching 
other  Editions,  emphatically  it  does  not  apply  to  THE  IMPERIAL,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  book  is  a 
copyright  work,  is  published  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  and  in  addition  is 
THE  ONLY  EDITION  OF  MEREDITH 
OBTAINABLE  ON  VERY  SPECIAL 
TERMS.  The  full  set  of  19  volumes  in 
their  beautiful  half-morocco  binding, 
with  plate  sunk  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, will  be  forwarded  carriage  paid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom 
on  receipt  of  a  nominal  payment,  the 
balance  being  forwarded  monthly  in 
equally  small  amounts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 

Making  a  really  delightful 
brochure,  post  free. 

To  the  Gresham  Publishing  Company, 

34-5  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  send  me,  post  free,  the  Descriptive  Booklet  relating  to  The 
imperial  Edition  of  Meredith's  works,  together  with  particulars  of  price 
nd  terms  of  payment. 


Name  . 


Address 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday  "Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

"Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 

Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 

THE 

LORDS  QUESTION. 

By  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C. 

With  Extracts  from  Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Curzon,  and  others. 

A  64  Page  Pamphlet  Supplementary  to  the  "Saturday  " 
Handbook  for  Unionist  Speakers  (1909). 

The  Lords  Question  brings  the  history  of  the  Constitutional 
struggle  down  to  the  eve  of  the  last  General  Election. 

Half-price  3d.  ;  by  post  4d. 

The  "Saturday  Review,"  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

LA  REVUE  POLITIQUE  ET  LITTERAIRE 


BLEUE 


fondee  en  1863.  —  directeur  :  Felix  Dumoclin. 


Est  a  la  tete  des  Revues  franchises  —  depuis  pres  d'un  demi-sihle  — 

j  par  l'honorabilite,  la  variete  et  l'eclat  de  sa  redaction. 

Chaque  senoaine  elle  publie  de  brillants  articles  diplomatiques  et 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Completion  of  Dr.  Rose's  Life  of  Pitt. 

READY  4th  OCTOBER.    Medium  8vo.  xvi  +  596  pages,  with 
Photogravure  Plates.    16s.  net. 

William  Pitt  and 
the  Great  War 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Rose  traces  the  career  of  Pitt  from  the  year 
1791  to  his  premature  death  early  in  1806.  As  in  the  preceding 
volume,  "William  Pitt  and  National  Revival,"  the  events  of  this 
period  are  elucidated  by  many  hitherto  unedited  documents.  The 
two  volumes  together  form  the  most  complete  life  of  William  Pitt 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
History  of  England. 


To  be  completed  in  Six  Vols.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net  each. 
VOL.  II.  NOW  READY.    Vol.  I.  previously  published. 

The  Correspondence 
of  Jonathan  Swift 

Edited  by  F.  ELRINGTON  BALL,  Litt.D.,  with  an  intro 
duction  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY. 

THE  TIMES  on  the  first  volume:— "For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  correspondence,  both  to  and  from 
Swift,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  printed  from  the  best  texts,  and 
annotated  with  extreme  elaboration.  Swift's  letters  have  been  often,  but  never 
well,  edited  before  this." 


Uniform  with  "  THE  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS." 

Phineas  Finn 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  With  a  Critical  Introduction 
by  FREDERIC  HARRISON.    2  Vols.    3s.  6d.  net  each. 

[Now  ready. 

DHIMPAQ  DPHIIY  Asequel  to  "  Phineas  Finn."  2  Vols. 
rilli^CrtO    M^UUA     3s.  6(1.  net  each.     [Ready  October. 


MASTERS   OF  LITERATURE. 

Crown  8vo.    With  Portrait.    3s.  6d.  net  each. 
NE IV  VOL  UME.  JUS  T  PUBLISHED. 

De  Quincey 

A  Selection  of  the  Finest  Passages  from  his  Works,  Chosen 
and  arranged,  with  Editorial  Connections  and  a  Biographical 
Critical  Introduction.    By  SIDNEY  LOW. 


THE    LAND    OF    LIVING  MEN 

By  RALPH  WALDO  TRINE.    Post  8vo.    4s.  6fJ.  net. 

[Now  ready. 

Considerable  portions  of  this  volume  were  published  three  years  ago  in  the 
book  entitled  "  In  the  Fire  of  the  Heart,"  which  is  now  out  of  print,  'the  whole 
of  the  matter  has,  however,  been  much  altered  and  amplified,  and  the  present 
volume  is  essentially  a  new  book. 


Illustrated  by  the  Author. 


Demy  8vo.  8S.  6d.  net. 

[Just  published. 
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By  THOMAS  LEAMING,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

While  particularly  interesting  to  the  legal  profession,  this  volume 
is  popular  in  scope,  being  a  simple  narrative  of  impressions 
produced  upon  an  outsider  while  frequenting  the  Courts,  the  Inns, 
and  the  Chambers  during  numerous  visits  to  London. 


GASC'S    LITTLE    GEM  FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 

Edited  by  MARC  CEPPI.    Narrow  8vo.  Is.  net.  Limp 

leather,  2s.  net. 
This  Dictionary  is  uniform  in  style  with  the  well-known 
Webster's  "  Little  Gem  English  Dictionary."  It  has  been  carefully 
adapted  from  M.  Case's  "  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English 
Languages,"  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
English  Lexicon  of  the  French  Language.  It  is  issued  in  handy 
form,  and  will  be  found  particularly  suitable  for  pocket  and  desk- 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

My  Naval  Career  and  Travels. 

By  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD 
H.  SEYMOUR,  G.C.B.,  O.M.,  &c. 

With  a  Frontispiece,  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  and  eight  pages 
of  half-tone  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Times :—"  This  modern  Ulysses.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Seymour's 
narrative  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  is  written  with  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  modesty  .  .  .  full  of  entertainment  and  instruction." 

Daily  Chronicle: — "One  of  the  most  retiring  and  self-effacing 
books  that  has  ever  seen  the  publicity  of  print  ...  a  varied  life, 
for  it  not  only  covers  changes  of  place,  vast  distances  by  sea  and 
land,  but  greater  changes  in  custom  and  national  outlook." 

Scotsman  : — "  A  naval  officer  who  has  seen  service  in  so  many 
lands  could  not  be  without  good  '  yarns,'  and  in  this  respect  his 
volume  is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  valuable." 


The  Life  of  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

By  Sir  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 


With  18  Portraits  (2  in  Photogravure) 
2  vols.    21s.  net. 


Small  Demy  8vo. 


A  Concordance  to  the  Poems 
of  William  Wordsworth. 

Demy  4to.  gilt  top,  £2  2S.  net. 

Edited  for  the  Concordance  Society  by  Professor  LANE 
COOPER,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  Cornell  University. 


Author's  Complete  Edition  of 

STANLEY  WEYMAN'S 

Novels,  in  20  Volumes, 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by 
Mr.  WEYMAN.    Small  crown  8vo.  gilt  top. 

2s.  net  in  cloth. 
3s.  net  in  leather. 


Each  volume 


The  volumes  will  be  issued  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
first  publication,  seven  volumes  appearing  together  in  October 
191 1,  seven  in  November,  and  the  remaining  six  volumes  early 
in  December. 
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8. 
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The  House  of  the  Wolf 
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The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde 
A  Gentleman  of  France 
The  Man  in  Black 
Under  the  Red  Robe 
My  Lady  Rotha 

Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France  \ 
The  Red  Cockade 
Shrewsbury 
The  Castle  Inn 
Sophia 

Count  Hannibal 
In  Kings'  Byways 

The  Long  Night 
The  Abbess  of  Vlaye 
Starvecrow  Farm 
Chippinge 

Laid  up  in  Lavender 
The  Wild  Geese 


In 
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In 
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In 

December 
191 1. 
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We  beg  to  state  tha-t  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Italian  grievances  in  Tripoli  are  not  of  yesterday. 
They  arc  the  natural  result  of  the  tacit  arrangement  by 
which  Italy  is  understood  to  have  a  reversionary  interest 
In  the  country.  We  do  not  love  our  heirs.  Italy  by 
position  and  the  large  economic  interest  she  has  in 
Tripoli  has  a  lien  upon  the  country  which  would  have 
to  be  reckoned  with,  supposing  a  break-up  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  This  alone  means  continuous  ill- 
feeling  and  friction  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Young  Turks  have  undoubtedly  resisted  any  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Italy  to  develop  the  country.  In  the  words 
of  the  Ultimatum  :  "  All  enterprises  on  the  part  of 
Italians  in  the  aforesaid'  regions  constantly  encounter 
a  systematic  opposition  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
unwarranted  kind  ". 

Ill-feeling  between  the  two  Governments  has  been 
increased  by  the  continuous  quiet  persecution  of  Italian 
residents  by  the  Turks.  The  Ultimatum,  in  fact,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sudden  outburst  of  temper,  hitherto 
controlled  with  too  much  patience.  If  Italy  had  spoken 
more  plainly  before  this,  she  might  perhaps  have  been 
less  forcibly  driven  to  her  present  tone.  These  con- 
siderations, though  they  explain  the  Ultimatum,  scarcely 
excuse  it.  Though  Italy's  grievances  have  been  long- 
maturing,  this  sudden  twenty-four  hours'  notice  of 
occupation  seems  to  the  spectator  unadvised  and  rash. 
Such  a  challenge  might  well  put  a  term  to  negotiations 
with  a  Government  really  anxious  that  justice  should 
be  done. 

•The  first  stage  of  the  Moorish  negotiations  is  now 
almost  complete.  The  last  struggle  has  turned  on 
the  future  position  of  Morocco.  Is  it  to  be  another 
Tunis  or  another  Egypt?  The  Germans  are  understood 
to  have  agreed  to  full  French  control,  and  will  thus  sur- 


render certain  rights  assured  to  them  in  a  thirty-year  old 
treaty.  This  concession  simplifies  the  task  of  settling 
the  extent  of  German  compensation  on  the  Congo. 
The  French,  who  have  not  forgotten  1871,  are  naturally 
reluctant  to  give  up  any  territory  to  the  Germans,  and 
would  probably  refuse  to  give  it  up  without  something 
substantial  in  return. 

There  is  not  the  faintest  doubt  about  it — the 
Canadian  elections  have  given  the  Government  and  its 
allies  here  a  sharp  shock.  Some  of  their  papers  have 
the  hardihood  to  pretend  they  rather  relish  the  result ; 
are  pleased  that  Canada  is  for  Great  Britain  not  the 
United  States  ;  but  really  this,  as  Lord  Rosebery  would 
say,  won't  wash.  With  Canada  Conservative  and  with 
England  Conservative  the  Government  will  not  find  its 
schemes  of  Empire-breaking  in  Ireland  quite  an  easy 
matter.  After  all  Canada  does  rank  as  chief  Colony 
and  after  all  England — until  the  Government  struck 
its  illicit  bargain  with  Irish  rebels — was  predominant 
partner. 

Mr.  Borden's  triumph  in  the  Canadian  elections  was 
further  emphasised  in  the  last  few  seats  contested.  Its 
significance  has  been  grasped  throughout  the  Empire, 
perhaps  even  in  Downing  Street.  The  Canadians 
followed  up  their  crushing  vote  against  the  Reciprocity 
Bill  with  rejoicings  which  may  be  taken  as  their  sense 
of  the  escape  they  have  had  from  a  great  danger.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  friends  have  talked  wildly  and  bitterly 
of  the  unholy  alliance  between  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr. 
Bourassa,  and  no  doubt  that  wonderful  sample  of 
Canadian  Liberalism  in  the  British  Parliament,  Mr. 
Hamar  Greenwood,  will  do  his  best  out  of  the  fullness 
of  his  prejudice  to  convince  audiences  at  home  that  Mr. 
Bourassa  played  a  very  big  part  in  the  election.  The 
truth  is  that  if  every  Nationalist  vote  had  been  cast  for 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy,  Mr.  Borden  would  still  have 
won  a  great  and  signal  victory.  He  is  in  no  way 
dependent  on  Mr.  Bourassa  and  will  form  a  Government 
backed  by  a  solid  and  overwhelming  Conservative 
majority.    Mr.  Bourassa  does  not  count. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says  the  cause  for  which  he  stood 
is  bound  ultimately  to  prevail.  He  as  completely  fails 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Canadian  people  now 
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as  when  he  endeavoured  to  keep  Canadian  troops  out  of 
the  South  African  war.  That  the  bulk  of  the  Canadians, 
who  are  every  bit  as  hard-headed  as  the  Americans, 
ever  imagined  they  would  derive  any  economic  advan- 
tage from  the  reciprocity  scheme  is  difficult  to  believe. 
Politically  Mr.  Taft  himself  made  it  clear  that  they 
would  be  cutting  their  own  throats.  His  "  parting  of 
the  ways  "  speech  helped  Mr.  Borden  to  drive  truth 
home.  '  The  indiscretions  of  Mr.  Taft  are  indeed  held 
accountable  for  a  good  deal.  In  the  States  the  dis- 
appointment is  thinly  disguised.  The  Americans 
thought  they  had  the  prize  in  their  grasp.  They  now 
assure  us  that  the  result  is  not  a  British  victory,  but 
means  "  Canada  for  the  Canadians  ",  not  "  Canada  for 
the  Empire  ".  It  means  both,  of  course.  Radicals  at 
home,  eager  to  belittle  the  Imperial  side  of  the  affair, 
solemnly  announce  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
British  preference.  Nor  will  there  be,  until  a  Tariff 
Reform  Government  is  in  power  to  promote  reciprocity 
within  the  Empire. 

A  hundred  thousand  people  crowded  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson's    great    meeting    at   Belfast   last  Saturday. 
Twenty  thousand  were  actually  at  the  meeting  and 
heard  his  speech.      The  attempt  of  the  Liberal  press  - 
to  belittle  the  whole  thing,  and  write  it  away  with  a 
jibe  or  two  will  only  misguide  those  who  wish  to  be 
misguided.    The  dodo  has  sometimes  been  written  of  as  - 
the  most"  foolish  bird  the  world  has  ever  known.  But 
there  is  a  far  more  foolish  bird — or  at  least  a.  bird  of  - 
tradition — than  the  dodo  :  it  is  the  ostrich  that  puts  . 
its  head  in  the  sa"nd.    Thbse  who  laugh  away  JoyaUsm 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  are  like   the   foolish  ostrich. 
Loyalism  may  or  may  not  be  shot  down  by  and  by 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  ;  it  will  never  be  laughed  down. 
It  is  too  deadly  in  earnest  to  be  killed  by  a  joke  at  its 
own  expense. 

The  Liberal  press  would  do  wisely  to  take  another 
line  about  the  North  of  Ireland.  Why  do  not  Liberals 
frankly  admit,  what  they  know  or  fear  shrewdly  to  be 
true,  that  the  North  of  Ireland  is  in  grim  earnest  and 
means  to  hold  out  to  the  end?  They  can  admit  as 
much  and  yet  not  in  the  least  damage  their  case.  They 
may  still  argue  that  the  North  of  Ireland  is  utterly 
wrong-headed,  violent,  grossly  prejudiced.  They  can 
argue  that  Ulster  must  be  brought  to  heel  or  to  reason  ; 
and  that  it  must  bend  its  stiff  knee  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Birrell  has  said  plainly  that  minorities  must  suffer. 
Why  should  not  the  Liberals  say  boldly  and  outright 
that  they  hold  Ulster  to  be  in  a  minority,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  fulfil  the  law  and  suffer?  This  would  be 
at  least  a  clear  and  straight  line.  The  pretence  of 
not  taking  Ulster  "  threats  "  gravely  is  far  less  bold, 
direct  and  manly. 

Besides,  even  in  saying  that  Ulster  is  making-believe,  . 
the  Liberal  press  gives  itself  away,  for  it  is  constantly 
declaring  now  that  after  all  Ulster  is  half  Nationalist 
at  least.  It  is  ready  with  figures — -Home  Rule  figures 
no  doubt,  still  figures — to  prove  that  Ulster  is  quite  a 
strong  Nationalist  quarter  !  We  are  to  suppose  that 
Ulster  loyalism  consists  of  Captain  Craig,  the  late  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Ballykilbeg  and  a  few  Orange  opera 
comique  lodges.  What  can  be  weaker  and  unwiser 
than  the  Liberal  line  of  to-day? — now  warning  Sir 
Edward  Carson  not  to  light  the  dreadful  fires  of  hate, 
now  explaining  that  the  Ulster  movement  is  a  movement 
of  lawless  violence  and  exaggeration  ;  now  scoffing  away 
the  whole  business  as  mere  wind  and  talk  and  explaining 
that  Ulster  is  not  particularly  Unionist,  but  rather  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  Home  Rule  stronghold  ;  and  now  sending 
a  party  of  estimable,  orthodox  Liberals,  Eighty  Club 
and  Liberal  Federation  brand,  to  Ulster  to  make 
inquiries  about  a  matter  which  long  ago  every  Liberal 
and  Liberal  paper  had  made  itself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with. 

We  have  seen  a  picture  of  this  Eighty  Club  partv, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  with  almost  a  seraphic  smile  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  rank.  Well  he  mav.  There 
is  no  enthusiast  so  enthusiastic  as  a  thoroughgoing 


pervert.  We  remember  Mr.  Russell  as  about  the  fieriest 
opponent  of  Home  Rule  in  any  shape  or  form  who  ever 
sat  in  the  House.  We  remember  how  he  poured  the 
concentrated  essence  of  bitterness  on  the  people  with 
whom  he  now  sits  cheek  by  jowl.  We  remember  how 
he  sat  at  Mr.  Chamberlain's  feet,  and  by  comparison 
made  Mr.  Chamberlain  seem  sweet.  And  this  politician 
now  goes  to  Ireland  as  an  earnest  and  dispassionate 
inquirer  !  It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  makes  many  men 
despair  of  politics  and  profoundly  distrust  them.  We 
know  of  course  that  men  have  revised  their  political 
faith  and  been  none  the  worse  for  it.  To  be  a  vert  does 
not  imply  loss  of  virtue.  But  there  is  a  limit.  When 
we  change  our  political  coats,  our  political  skins,  let 
us  do  it  in  youth  more  or  less.  It  is  an  escapade  then. 
It  is  in  the  blood  of  a  young  man  to  change  furiously. 

Mr.  Bird's  cheque  is  still  on  its  travels — or  was  a 
day  or  two  ago.  The  Wolverhampton  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  were,'  it  Seems,  not  so  "  insulted  " 
by  the  offer  of  the  cheque  to  them  by  Mr.  Bird  M.P. 
as  was  stated.  They  have  indeed  "  respectfully  "-' 
returned  it.  We  suppose  the  ratepayers  at  Wolver- 
hampton are  too  well  off  to"wish  any  of  their  burthens 
to  be  lightened.  The  taxes  and  the  rates  there  are 
perhaps  not  more  felt  by  them — as  the  Liberal  Press 
has  been  assuring  us — -than  a  paltry  £400  a  year  is 
felt  by  a  rich  Unionist  member  of  Parliament.  We 
congratulate  Wolverhampton  on  at  once  its  pride  and 
prosperity. 

Meanwhile  what  one  would  like  to  hear  of  is  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  who  is  in  any  difficulties  about 
his  salary.  In  that  great  party,  which — for  voting 
purposes  at  any  rate — includes  men  with  millions  and 
men  with  nothing  at  all,  red-hot  Radicals  and  mild 
Whigs,  and  Levellers  and  Republicans  and  some  others, 
there  surely  should  be  at  least  one  member  who  has 
independent  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  his 
new  salary  ?  Do  they  all  intend  to  take  the  cash  with- 
out a  whisper?  If  so,  we  know  of  no  other  question 
on  which  they  are  so  absolutely  agreed  and  precise. 
Vet  we  still  have  a  hope  that  some  solitary  independent 
of  the  party  will  dare  to  defy  the  caucus  in  this  matter 
of  cash. 

The  word  "  dumping  "  is  put  to  a  strange  diversity 
of  uses  to-day.  We  see  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  " 
(which  gently  reproved  us  lately  for  an  impure  applica- 
tion of  the  word  "  job  ")  describes  Mr.  Bird  as  trying 
to  "  dump  "  his  quarter's  salary  into  the  borough 
rates.  Our  contemporary  by  the  way  insists  again 
on  the  propriety  of  M.P.s  returning  the  salaries — if  they 
do  not  want  the  money — without  any  "  fuss  "  to  the 
Chancellor.  Hush  !  Not  a  word  on  this  extremely 
delicate,  purely  personal  and  private  affair  !  Or, 
besides  hurting  the  feelings  of  sensitive  Liberals  who- 
cannot  afford  to  "  dump  "  away  the  money  like  Mr. 
Bird,  you  may  remind  the  taxpayers  and  public  of  what 
is  being  done. 

The  Master  of  Elibank  is  a  more  successful  dumper 
than  Mr.  Bird.  He  has  dumped  down  young  Mr. 
Gladstone  into  a  Scottish  constituency  with  which  young 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  earthly  connexion.  The  Master 
of  Elibank  believes  in  heredity.  He  should  believe  in  it, 
for  he  is  what  he  is  and  he  is  where  he  is  through 
heredity.  Thanks  to  the  hereditary  system  he  is  Master 
of  Elibank.  Is  it  not,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
truly  amazing  that  Liberals  like  the  Chief  Whip  can 
be  found  to  organise  and  orate  against  the  very  thing 
through  which  they  have  their  being?  We  will  not 
say  that  it  is  as  hard  for  a  Liberal  to  go  to  Heaven  as 
for  the  camel  to  pass  through  the  needle's  eye  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  as  hard  for  a  rich  and  powerful  Liberal  of 
the.  ruling  class  to  be  consistent  in  his  preaching  and 
his  practice  as  for  the  camel  to  pass  through. 

There  is  such  a  large  assortment  of  sticks  by  which 
Mr.  Churchill  may  be  more  or  less  beaten  that  it  is 
hard  to  know  which  are  the  best  ones  to  do  it  with  ; 
but  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  a  correspondent  who 
would  choose  the  Dieppe  one.    It  seems  that  between 
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the  7th  and  ntli  of  September  Mr.  Churchill  was  stay- 
ing at  Dieppe.  Our  correspondent  slates  that,  whilst 
there,  Mr.  Churchill  spent  much  time  in  the  Casino 
"  surrounded  bv  a  somewhat  rowdy  crowd  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  who  were  inclined  to  '  boo  '  when  he  won 
and  to  cheer  over  his  losses  ".  Our  correspondent  goes 
on  to  censure  severely  the  Casino  and  its  company  and 
he  protests  against  the  Cabinet  Minister  playing  there 
instead  of  in  private.  He  thinks  it  lowers  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  French  people. 

We  cannot  agree,  however,  that  Mr.  Churchill  in  the 
Casino  is  a  matter  for  public  censure.  Some  years 
ago  Lord  Roseberv  was  bitterly  assailed  by  a  group  of 
very  narrow-minded  Nonconformists  for  owning  race- 
horses or  attending  races.  The  "  Daily  Chronicle  ",  at 
thai  time  edited  by  Mr.  Massingham  (who  was  under 
Lord  Roseberv 's  spell),  would  have  none  of  this  sancti- 
moniousness, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
strong  reaction  in  Lord  Rosebery's  favour.  We  cannot 
see  why  a  Minister  on  his  holiday  abroad  should  not 
go  into  the  Casino  if  he  chooses  or  go  on  to  a  race- 
course. He  does  not  go  as  Minister — he  goes  merely 
as  man.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Churchill  got  more 
"  boos  "  than  cheers  in  the  Casino — the  "  boos  "  mark- 
ing his  strokes  of  good  luck.  Dieppe  must  be  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  him  after  a  course  of  Dundee. 

Mr.  Churchill's  special  police  is  in  all  probability 
a  dodge  to  save  the  Government  from  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  wrath  should  riots  break  out  anew.  This  point 
was  pressed  home  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Fyffe  in  a  letter  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  last 
Wednesday.  After  the  scolding  they  got  from  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  and  others,  the  Government  have  probably 
resolved  not  to  use  the  troops  if  riots  occur  again — 
hence  Mr.  Churchill's  tricky  device.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Ure's  brave  boast  that  if  trouble  broke  out  again  the 
Government  would  act  in  just  the  same  way  !  Mr.  Ure 
forgot  his  Churchill.  We  were  astonished  that  the 
Government  had  the  daring  to  use  the  troops  at  all — 
we  should  be  more  astonished  if,  after  the  way  Mr. 
Hardie  and  his  friends  have  attacked  them,  they  did 
such  a  thing  again. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  been  particularly  busy  this  week. 
He  led  off  with  a  navy  speech  which  has  considerably 
fluttered  the  Germans.  That  is  the  penalty  of  meekness. 
A  sudden  outburst  of  firmness  when  it  comes  startles 
everyone  because  it  is  so  unexpected.  Was  this  indeed 
the  lion  throwing  off  the  ass's  skin?  Hardly,  for  Mr. 
McKenna,  alarmed  at  the  stir  caused  by  the  honest, 
sturdy  tone  of  his  first  effort,  completely  changed  his 
style  next  day  in  a  speech  on  Welsh  Disestablishment. 
This  speech  was  frankly  dishonest.  Mr.  McKenna,  it 
seems,  does  not  want  to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Wales  because  he  hates  the  Church.  He  wants  the 
Church  disestablished  because  he  loves  it.  "  After  dis- 
establishment ",  said  Mr.'  McKenna,  "  the  Church  of 
England  in  Wales  would  go  on  flourishing  and  put 
forth  new  branches  of  vigorous  life  ".  Luckily  for 
those  who  incline  to  be  taken  in  by  this  sort  of  talk, 
there  are  Nonconformists  who  speak  in  another  tone. 

For  once  in  a  way  the  military  authorities  seem  to 
have  appointed  the  right  man  to  the  right  place.  The 
new  Quartermaster-General,  Major-General  J.  S. 
Cowans,  knows  the  work  of  the  department  thoroughly. 
During  the  South  African  war  he  was  head  of  Q.M.G.2 
This  dealt  with  the  transport  of  the  Army.  In  a  sense 
it  was  a  peculiar  post,  in  that  a  comparatively  junior 
officer,  as  Deputy-Assistant  Quartermaster-General, 
was  head  of  an  important  branch  of  War  Office  adminis- 
tration. He  did  extremely  well  in  this  position  ;  and  we 
•consider  his  appointment  a  good  one.  He  will  bring 
to  bear  on  the  deliberations  of  the  Army  Council 
a  good  knowledge  of  ordinary  military  affairs,  which 
fiitherto  has  been  ssmewhat  lacking.  It  is  not  his 
fault,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  general  officers  in  our 
Army  who  has  seen  no  active  service.  Thus  it  happens 
that  two  of  the  four  military  members  of  the  Council — 
Sir  Charles  Hadden  being  the  other — have  no  experi- 


ence of  the  real  business  of  soldiering.  Possibly  they 
are  none  the  worse  for  this.    Hut  General  Cowans  is 

a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  human  individual,  qualities 
w  hich  so  far  have  not  been  <  onspii  nons  on  the  supreme 
Army  Board. 

A  disaster  such  as  happened  to  the  battleship 
"  Liberie  "  at  Toulon  startles  a  world  which  is  absorbed 
in  c  reating  or  strengthening  navies  more  than  almost 
any  other  event.  The  peculiarity  of  naval  accidents 
in  the  French  fleet  is  that  in  most  cases  the  suspicion 
crosses  the  mind  that  it  may  be  due  to  other  perils  than 
those  to  which  the  navies  of  all  countries  are  exposed. 
Acts  of  sabotage  which  seem  a  speciality  of  the 
French  anarchist  and  revolutionary  Socialist  are 
suspected  because  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  French  Navy  has  been  made  a  special 
mark  for  this  insane  class  of  conspirators,  whom  France 
has  bred.  This  was  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  very 
similar  explosion  which  happened  on  the  "  Iena  "  also 
at  Toulon  in  1907.  It  remains  still  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  a  catastrophe  which  three  years  after  is  sur- 
passed, in  all  the  terrible  details  which  are  almost  too 
appalling  to  read,  on  board  the  "  Liberte  ". 

Apart  from  this  there  are  the  usual  causes  which 
may  be  assigned  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  informa- 
tion for  fires  on  board  warships.  There  is  the  short 
circuit  or  the  decomposition  of  unstable  powders.  The 
"  Liberte  "  was  so  mangled  and  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 
scenes  of  terror  must  so  have  unnerved  those  who  might 
have  otherwise  given  some  intelligible  account  of  what 
happened,  that  there  is  far  more  than  ordinary  diffi- 
culty about  the  investigation.  This  is  a  misfortune 
not  only  for  the  French  Navy  but  for  all  other  navies. 
Such  a  catastrophe  unexplained  exposes  the  mind  of 
every  officer  and  man  to  a  dread  of  a  domestic  terror 
far  more  trying  than  the  perils  of  combat  with  the  open 
enemy.  Only  by  knowing  that  the  science  of  inventors 
who  have  called  such  mighty  forces  into  existence  as 
those  on  battleships,  and  the  skill  of  those  who  control 
them,  are  to  be  trusted  can  crews  have  the  confidence 
of  their  natural  courage.  French  sailors  did  splendidly 
on  the  "  Liberte  ",  but  such  an  experience  must  be  a 
shock  for  any  fleet. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Tatlow,  the  manager  of  the  Irish 
Midland,  before  the  Railway  Inquiry  represents  exactly 
the  present  attitude  of  the  companies  to  the  strike.  They 
believe  they  are  masters  of  the  situation,  and  expect 
the  strike  to  end  very  shortly  with  the  men  going  back 
to  work  without  having  obtained  their  point.  This 
point  is  simply  whether  the  companies  are  to  be  allowed 
to  convey  the  goods  of  employers  who  have  quarrels 
with  their  employees.  Mr.  Tatlow  asserts  that  on  such 
an  issue  any  mediation  by  Lord  Mayors  or  Board  of 
Trade  officials  or  other  eminent  outsiders  is  quite  in- 
appropriate, and  the  companies  will  not  hear  of  it.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  distinction  between  such  a 
mediation  and  one  as  to  hours  or  wages  ;  but  it  at  any 
rate  shows  that  the  companies  are  confident  that  traffic 
will  soon  be  resumed  as  usual  at  the  rate  it  has  been 
taking  place.  The  Amalgamated  Society  has  got  so  far 
as  proposing  that  the  men  should  withdraw  their  claim 
to  refuse  goods  if  the  men  on  strike  are  reinstated.  The 
Southern  Company  met  the  men  on  Thursday  to  discuss 
this  proposal,  but  in  the  end  rejected  it,  and  the  strike  is 
not  yet  over. 

Thanks  to  Sir  Guy  Granet  we  now  know  something 
of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  Conciliation 
scheme  of  1907.  When  the  proposal  was  mooted  the 
companies  refused  to  grant  the  men  "outside  repre- 
sentation "  on  the  Boards.  Finding  that  their  attitude 
had  brought  matters  to  a  deadlock,  the  companies 
made  a  final  offer.  If  the  claim  to  recognition  were 
abandoned  they  would  accept  arbitration  in  cases  which 
the  Boards  failed  to  settle.  This  was  a  remarkable  con- 
cession, involving,  as  it  did,  the  abandonment  by  the 
companies  of  control  over  their  own  finances.  The 
Union  leaders,  however,  were  playing  for  their  own 
hands,  and  it  was  only  reluctantly  and  under  pressure 
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that  they  agreed  to  the  plan.  They  refused  to  accept 
the  ten-year  period  advocated  by  the  companies,  and 
proposed  to  give  the  scheme  a  three-year  trial  only. 
In  the  end  they  compromised  on  seven  years — with  the 
result  we  know. 

The  fight  between  Wells  and  Johnson  was  abandoned 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lush  on  Wednesday.  Law  and  sport,  as  inter- 
preted by  Lord  Lonsdale,  agree  about  the  fight 
between  Johnson  and  Wells.  The  proposed  contest  at 
Earl's  Court  was  not  ordinary.  It  differed  from  most  in 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  received  by  the  fighters,  by 
the  attention  it  had  aroused,  by  the  parties  being  un- 
evenly matched  in  skill.  In  fact,  giving  judgment  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Justice  Lush  repeated  almost  exactly 
the  objections  of  Lord  Lonsdale  to  this  affair.  The  Soli- 
citor-General also  dwelled  forcibly  on  the  purely  com- 
mercial character  of  the  agreement  between  the  princi- 
pals. The  panic  of  sportsmen  generally  is  a  little  early. 
We  have  heard  nothing  so  far  of  the  illegality  of  boxing 
in  itself.  The  case  against  the  fight  was  rested  upon 
its  extraordinary  character. 

The  agreement  between  the  principals  is  a  really  won- 
derful document.  Every  chance  of  making  something 
out  of  this  so-called  sporting  contest  has  been  carefully 
considered  and  secured  in  advance  by  the  promoter. 
Mr.  White  is  to  have  the  exclusive  copyright  of  the  kine- 
matograph  pictures.  Johnson's  name  is  to  be  used 
(not  for  nothing  we  imagine)  in  connexion  with  certain 
physical  culture  appliances.  Johnson's  articles  and 
communications  with  the  press  are  to  belong  exclusively 
to  Mr.  White.  There  is  all  through  a  fixed  determina- 
tion that  not  one  guinea  lawfully  to  be  made  from  this 
meeting  of  two  sportsmen  shall  slip  into  the  wrong 
fingers.  All  this  is  sound,  excellent  commerce,  but 
sport  is  to  seek. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  gone  over  to  Home  Rule 
taking  his  reputation  with  him.  It  is  a  shrewd  blow 
for  Unionists  !  and  it  is  useless  pretending  to  deny  that 
we  have  been  badly  frightened.  There  is  consolation 
in  remembering  that  even  the  greatest  figures  in  litera- 
ture have  not  always  been  prominent  or  successful  in 
politics.  No  historian  has  cared  to  note  how  Shake- 
speare felt  about  the  post-nati.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  put  down  to  sheer  malice  if  we  dared  to  suggest  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  not  really  a  great  literary  figure.  Also 
it  would  only  exasperate  the  lovers  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
— some  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  remain  in  the 
Unionist  camp. 

No ;  this  is  not  the  time  to  suggest  that  Sherlock 
Holmes  is  but  a  tame  and  popular  version  of  the  man 
who  solved  the  mystery  of  the  murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue.  Sherlock  Holmes  is  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands who  do  not  know  of  Gabriel  Oak,  and  have  never 
heard  of  Bessie  Berry,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Scrip.  Surely 
his  reputation  is  thoroughly  deserved.  He  is  loved  by 
all  who  can  thrill  to  a  mystery  carefully  arranged  wi 
a  view  to  simple,  inevitable  solution  at  the  end.  Un- 
doubtedly Sir  Arthur  is  a  clever  writer  :  we  cannot  truth- 
fully deny  it.  He  knows  his  readers  so  extremely  well 
■ — simple,  honest,  puzzle-headed  fellows.  Dr.  Watson 
proves  it  :  Dr.  Watson  is  Sir  Arthur's  typical  reader. 

An  English  School  of  Painting  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
that  compares  well  with  any  school  at  any  period  of  art  ! 
The  highest  living  authority  is  said  to  have  looked 
favourably  on  these  marvels ;  others  are  sceptical. 
Certainly  an  English  school  comparing  well  with  the 
Early  Renaissance,  the  Netherlandish  or  French 
Primitifs,  not  to  mention  the  High  Renaissance,  has 
filled  at  least  one  daily  newspaper  with  ardent  letters 
signed  by  "  patriots  ".  Calm  people  may  be  permitted 
to  wonder  where  this  brilliant  school  was  confined,  so 
that  its  rays  shed  no  light  upon  the  Elizabethan  school 
as  known  to  students  of  that  period.  Where,  too,  have 
its  astounding  products  been  hidden  away  until  Dr. 
Shawe  so  luckily  discovered  them? 


THE  DANGER  IN  TRIPOLI. 

TvJ  O  sooner  do  the  Powers  appear  to  be  emerging  from 
*■  ^  the  Moorish  wood  than  they  find  themselves 
involved  in  the  Tripolitan  jungle,  and  of  all  the  European 
States  we  have  least  cause  to  be  pleased  with  this  new- 
menace  to  peace.  Ignorance  can  hardly  go  further 
than  it  does  in  certain  German  prints  who  see  our  hand 
in  the  Italian  move  !  No  country  of  all  concerned  runs 
more  risk  than  ourselves  of  untoward  results  from  this 
most  sinister  proceeding.  The  letter  of  the  distinguished 
Mohammedan  jurist  Syed  Amir  Ali,  a  member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  explains  to  those  who  did  not 
recognise  it  already  the  grave  dangers  that  may  result  to 
all  Powers  with  Mohammedan  subjects  and  especially  to 
those  with  large  spheres  of  interest  in  North  Africa. 
This  is  of  extreme  import  both  to  France  and  ourselves. 
We  both  have  vast  tracts  in  that  region  under  our 
control,  but  the  numbers  of  our  Mohammedan  subjects 
throughout  the  world  much  exceed  those  of  any  other 
Power.  Germany,  it  is  true,  finds  herself  in  a  very  awk- 
ward predicament.  As  the  professed  and  ostentatious 
friend  of  Turkey  she  has  to  stand  by  and  see  her  protege 
robbed  without  lifting  a  finger  or  else  she  risks  the  loss 
of  her  ally  Italy.  In  any  case  she  stands  to  lose,  but  she 
cannot  very  well  refuse  her  countenance  to  Italy  after 
her  melodramatic  backing  of  Austria  in  the  Bosnian 
business.  The  Triplice  is  not  serving  their  friend  well. 
But  to  France  and  ourselves  the  results  may  be  incalcul- 
ably troublesome  and  serious  if  anything  like  a  Holy 
War  were  to  break  out  in  North  Africa.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  far  such  a  conflagration  might 
spread  or  how  far  it  might  affect  our  rule  in  India  if 
we  were  to  get  the  credit  of  approving  Italian  action  or 
if  we  were  merely  to  appear  as  the  complacent  abettors 
of  the  spoliation  of  Turkey. 

Unfortunately  our  influence  in  Constantinople  being 
now  a  negligible  quantity  we  can  do  nothing  to  allay 
discord.  Germany  alone  can  say  a  word  in  season, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  her  mediation  is  the  least 
likely  to  have  any  satisfactory  result.  Italy  is  re- 
solved to  assume  at  once  a  Protectorate  over  Tripoli. 
No  doubt  she  has  been  preparing  for  a  long  time 
and  is  adequately  equipped  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prise. For  the  rest  of  the  world  it  would  seem 
that  either  her  success  or  failure  may  be  equally  dis- 
astrous. German}',  however,  is  undoubtedly  not  very 
well  qualified  morally  to  ask  her  to  stay  her  hand,  for  it 
was  German  policy  that  especially  encouraged  her  to 
look  to  Tripoli  for  compensation  when  France  had  gone 
to  Tunis  and  indeed  earlier.  As  long  ago  as  1866  Bis- 
marck was  whispering  that  Italy  might  hope  for  a 
Mediterranean  Empire  and  Mazzini  suggested  it  everr 
before  Italy  existed  at  all.  For  at  least  ten  years  France 
has  formally  sanctioned  Italian  ambitions  in  Tripoli. 
The  original  arrangement  was  made  in  December  1900 
and  the  whole  thing  was  made  definite  and  precise  in 
November  1902,  the  map  annexed  to  the  Anglo-French 
Treaty  of  1899  being  appealed  to  as  fixing  the  boun- 
daries between  Tunisian  and  Tripolitan  territory.  All 
this  was  certainly  not  done  without  our  knowledge  and 
acquiescence  for  our  relations  with  Italy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  long  been  regulated  by  friendly  agreement. 
Though  the  Italian  coup  is  very  annoying  both  for 
France  and  ourselves,  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
interfering  usefully.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that, 
to  enforce  her  claims  Italy  had  to  act  soon  and  the 
practical  acquisition  of  Morocco  by  France  naturally 
set  the  pace.  The  Italian  Ultimatum  offers  no  such 
serious  grounds  of  complaint  as  to  justify  the  forcible 
appropriation  of  a  Turkish  province.  But  any  allega- 
tion serves  when  aggression  is  determined  upon.  It 
may  well  be  that  Turkish  officialism  has  been  dilatory 
and  aggravating — as  it  invariably  is — but  the  only 
possible  excuse  for  the  Italian  Government  is  that  the 
question  has  really  become  a  national  one,  or  has  been 
made  so,  and  that  no  Ministry  could  withstand  the 
national  demand.  There  is  apparently  some  substance 
in  this  excuse,  but  it  must  be  said  that  Italy  has 
proceeded  in  the  most  inconsiderate  way  both  to  her 
allies  and  her  friends.    They  have  had  no  chance  of 
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helping  her  to  remedy  her  grievances  by  putting  pres- 
sure on  Turkey.  They  are  faced  with  whal  is  practi- 
cally a  fail  accompli  and  left  to  take  the  conseciuenees 
so  far  as  thev  mav  concern  themselves,  which  they  may 
well  do  to  a  most  disquieting  decree. 

As  for  the  Turks,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have 
done  little  of  late  to  encourage  their  well-wishers. 
They  have  only  succeeded  in  justifying  the  worst  fears 
of  those  who  predicted  that  Turks,  whatever  they  called 
themselves,  remained  the  same,  incapable  of  really 
assimilating'  Western  ideas  or  of  learning  from  the  past. 
Recent  proc  eedings  in  Albania  and  elsewhere  have  only 
made  it  too  clear  that  subject  races  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  have  now  little  to  hope  from  a  change  of  regime. 
The  little  linger  of  the  Young  Turk  has  proved  thicker 
than  the  loins  of  Abdul  Hamid.  If  a  grave  conflict 
breaks  out  between  the  Turkish  Government  and  a  great 
Power,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Albania  will 
not  revolt.  Then  a  general  scramble  will  begin  in  the 
Balkans,  Austria  may  be  forced  to  make  her  projected 
move  on  Salonika,  and  it  must  be  followed  by  Russian 
action.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  comment  on  the 
smug  lecture  delivered  by  Italy  to  the  Balkan  States. 
They  are  not  to  move  while  she  plunders  their  oppressor 
at  her  ease.  We  can  only  hope  that  Turkey  will  not 
fall  upon  Greece  to  provide  herself  with  compensation 
•or  in  desperation  proclaim  a  Holy  War,  the  end  of  which 
no  man  can  see. 

Italy  will  no  doubt  allege  that  German  intrusion  at 
Agadir  showed  her  that,  if  compensation  for  French 
aggrandisement  in  the  Mediterranean  area  be  sought 
for,  it  must  be  by  means  of  the  mailed  fist.  To  fix 
the  ultimate  responsibilities  for  any  particular  policy 
of  aggression  is  not  very  profitable  speculation,  'fhat 
sort  of  thing  spreads  like  the  ripples  on  water  once 
•disturbed  by  a  stone.  No  one,  however,  need  envy  Italy 
the  possession  of  Tripoli  :  any  Power  is  likely  to  find 
occupation  for  its  energies  there  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Turkish  influence,  which  some  years  ago  was  almost 
negligible,  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  and  Turkish 
troops  have  occupied  stations  close  to  the  recognised 
frontiers  of  the  French  Soudan.  A  great  deal  in  the 
future  will  depend  on  the  action  of  the  powerful  sect 
of  the  Senussi,  w  hose  influence  extends  over  the  whole 
of  North  Africa.  Should  they  tkke  up  the  Turkish 
cause  as  a  religious  obligation  the  effects  may  be  grave 
both  for  France  and  ourselves. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  circumstances  to  feel  any  very 
warm  sympathy  either  for  Italy  or  Turkey.  Our  only 
sentiment  at  present  is  one  of  extreme  annoyance. 
Italy  has  a  right  to  every  proper  trade  facility,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  case  of  a  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
her  right  to  the  reversion  of  Tripoli  has  been  recognised, 
but  this  is  no  real  justification  for  her  present  action. 
As  there  are  more  British  than  Italian  subjects 
in  Tripoli,  principally  Maltese,  we  are  also  involved  in 
the  matter,  and  shall  have  to  look  to  their  safety.  Nor 
is  our  trade  negligible  ;  two-thirds  of  the  imports  come 
from  Great  Britain,  though  the  shipping  is  mostly  in 
Italian  hands.  It  is,  however,  the  indirect  effect  of 
Italian  action  which  chiefly  concerns  us.  French 
opinion  already  suggests  that  it  means  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  map  of  North  Africa.  Unfortunately, 
unless  Italy  shows  moderation  in  time,  it  mav  mean 
a  good  deal  more.    How  much  it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 


MR.  ASQUITH'S  DEFEAT  IN  CANADA. 

THE  Canadian  elections  have  ended  in  the  triumph 
-*-  of  the  Imperial  idea  and  of  the  principle  of  popular, 
as  distinct  from  Parliamentary,  authoritv.  This  is  a 
hard  blow  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues.  British 
Ministers  have  welcomed  Reciprocity  in  language 
arguing  some  warmer  feeling  than  benevolent  neutrality  ; 
and  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  not  only 
assisted  and  encouraged  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions but  even  concerned  himself  with  the  conferences 
with  Canadian  industrialists  before  the  purely  diplomatic 
work.  This  assistance  was  given  although,  as  the 
Premier-Elect  has  not  failed  to  point  out,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  had  no  mandate  whatever  for  his  policy.  No 


consideration  of  this  sort  could  be  c\pc<  ted  to  weigh 
w  ith  a  Government  which  is  alxuit  to  disrupt  the  Union 
and  gerrymander  the  franchise  without  regard  to  man- 
date ;  but  it  is  bound  to  affect  the  opinions  of  Canadians. 
Our  Government  forgot  that  the  Dominion  is  blessed 

with  a  constitution  which  enables  it  t<>  deal  with  political 

dangers  while  they  still  threaten  and  before  they  have 
matured;  and  the  position  to-day  is  that  the  Colonial 
Office  will  shortly  be  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  Ministry 
which  owes  its  existence  to  indignation  against  a  policy 
advocated  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  the  connivance 
ol  Downing  Street. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Radical  conscience  is 
uneasy.  There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  haste  with 
which  a  Ministerial  organ  has  expressed  its  confidence 
that  the  change  will  not  affect  the  relations  between 
London  and  Ottawa.  How  can  relations  possibly  re- 
main unaffected?  'Hie  British  Ministry  has  directly 
opposed  what  is  now  seen  to  be  the  overwhelming  desire 
of  the  Canadian  people.  Worst  of  all,  the  names 
of  our  leading  Radical  politicians  have  been  used  by 
the  Laurier  press  throughout  the  campaign.  There  was 
indeed  only  one  plausible  answer  to  the  charge  that 
Reciprocity  would  endanger  the  Imperial  connexion.  It 
was  that  the  Agreement  was  agreeable  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  These  things  cannot  at  once  be  buried 
and  forgotten,  and  "the  memory  of  them  must  needs 
influence  the  view's  of  the  new  Canadian  Cabinet.  But 
the  responsibility  for  any  friction  that  may  occur  rests 
solely  with  the  British  Government,  which  has  chosen 
to  regard  its  Imperial  authority  as  a  means  to  be  used 
against  Tariff  Reform.  It  is  too  late  now  for  it  to 
appeal  to  its  opponents  to  keep  the  Dominions  out  of 
part)-  politics.  It  has  played  an  ill  game  and  lost,  and 
must  take  the  consequences. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  order  has  been  given 
to  minimise  the  significance  of  the  Canadian  vote.  In 
one  quarter,  for  instance,  it  is  explained  that  the 
Canadian  electorate,  looking  at  the  treaty  without  any 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Cobdenism,  decided  that  they  had 
been  inv  ited  to  make  a  bad  bargain.  They  saw  that 
the  movement  for  Tariff  Revision  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  States  and  concluded  that  if  they  had  a 
little  patience  they  would  get  all  that  the  Agreement 
offered  without  making  any  concession  in  return.  This 
theory  deserves  credit  as  an  ingenious  explanation 
of  an  unexpected  defeat.  But  its  cleverness  must  not 
disguise  its  falsity.  The  best  way  to  discover  what  Mr. 
Borden's  victory  really  means  is  to  study  the  speeches  of 
the  politicians  and  the  comments  of  the  chief  newspapers 
throughout  the  campaign  and  especially  in  its  closing 
stages.  Such  a  study  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
turned  not  on  the  economic  question  but  on  the  possible 
political  consequences.  The  man  who  put  the  Conserva- 
tives in  power  was  President  Taft. 

Only  the  purblind  would  suggest  that  in  apprehend- 
ing annexation  the  Canadians  saw  ghosts  and  voted 
while  shivering  with  unnecessary  fear.  In  the  modern 
world  economic  conditions  determine  most  things. 
The  Tariff  Reformer  who  argues  that  inter-Imperial 
trade  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  inter-Imperial 
Union,  and  the  Canadian  who  feels  that  commercial 
reciprocity  would  pave  the  way  for  political  Con- 
tinentalism  both  look  facts  fairly  in  the  face.  It  is 
because  Canadians  kept  their  eyes  on  what  lay  behind 
the  immediate  issue  that  their  verdict  can  safely  be 
described  as  a  triumph  for  the  Imperial  idea.  It  means 
that  Canada  is  resolved  to  develop  her  nationhood  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  not  as  the 
appanage  of  a  foreign  Power.  It  means  that  she  intends 
her  commercial  progress  to  run  east  and  west — east 
as  far  as  England,  west  as  far  as  New  Zealand — and 
not  north  and  south.  It  means  that  only  in  the  gradual 
strengthening  of  the  Imperial  tie  can  she  find  the  assur- 
ance of  an  individual  life  of  her  own,  complete  in  itself, 
and  contributory  to  a  larger  whole  but  not  merged  in 
it.  These  are  the  ideas  for  which  the  people  of  Ottawa 
cheered  when  they  welcomed  Mr.  Borden  to  the  capital. 

In  the  strength  of  this  manifestation  of  Imperialism 
lies  the  surest  hope  that  the  blunders  of  Downing  Street 
will  yet  be  made  good.  But  it  would  be  fatal  to  assume 
that  the  ideas  now  triumphant  must  necessarily  endure 
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for  ever.  The  past  history  of  Canada  is  emphatic 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Three  times  has  this  question 
of  reciprocity  come  before  the  Canadian  public  :  first 
when  the  provinces  had  determined  upon  confederation, 
next  when  the  National  Policy  was  about  to  enter  on 
its  most  effective  phase,  and  last  now,  when  the  nation 
created  by  the  National  Policy  consciously  confronts  its 
future.  The  question  has  thus  arisen  at  each  important 
stage  of  Canadian  development  and  is  certain  to  arise 
at  least  once  again.  The  time  will  come  when  Canada 
feels  herself  to  be  not  only  a  nation  but  a  nation  of 
a  particular  quality,  and  she  will  then  again  have  to 
decide  upon  her  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
Southern  neighbour.  It  is  for  the  administration  now 
about  to  assume  office  to  make  the  preliminaries  for 
the  next  settlement.  What,  then,  is  required  to  develop 
Canada  on  lines  Imperially  sound? 

First  and  foremost  comes  Preference.  The  Conserva- 
tives are  hard-headed  men,  free  from  the  sentimentality 
which  led  their  predecessors  into  concluding  the  Reci- 
procity Agreement.  The  new  Government  is  eager 
enough  to  do  business  with  Britain  but  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain  and  the  other  party  is  at 
present  wanting.  In  this  direction,  then,  advance 
is  blocked.  But  the  question  of  men  is  at  least  as 
important  as  the  question  of  trade,  and  the  heavy  influx 
of  American  immigrants  into  the  Prairie  Provinces  has 
cat:  sed  some  anxiety  to  patriotic  Canadians.  A  possible 
means  of  increasing  the  British  element  was  suggested 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  this  summer  when  the  Board- 
of  Trade  proposed  that  the  Labour  Exchange  system 
should  assume  Imperial  dimensions.  But  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  had  his  eye  on  the  coming  elections  and  refused 
to  touch  a  scheme  which  might  lose  him  the  votes  of 
the  Canadian  Labour  party,  an  annexe  of  the  American 
organisation.  The  proposal  may  now  perhaps  be 
revived  under  more  favourable  auspices,  but  at  the 
moment  it  will  not  be  very  easy  for  Britain,  busy  as 
she  is  with  a  back-to-the-land  policy  of  her  own,  to 
supply  Canada  with  many  men  of  the  required  type. 

There  remains  the  question  of  defence.  A  great 
deal  has  been  made  of  the  so-called  unnatural  alliance 
between  the  Conservatives  who  want  to  do  more  for  the 
Navy  and  the  Nationalists  who  want  to  do  nothing. 
The  alliance  is  not  nearly  so  unnatural  as  has  been  repre- 
sented. As  things  are  now  Canada  possesses  an  infant 
navy  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment while  within  a  certain  area,  but  which  passes  under 
the  control  of  the  Admiralty  when  sent  outside  it.  In 
the  event  of  war  a  heavy  responsibility  will  thus  fall  upon 
the  Ottawa  Parliament.  Sentiment  will  advise  the  gift 
of  active  assistance  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
under  present  conditions  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
course  will  also  be  dictated  by  Canadian  interests. 
Imperial  unity  must  develop  before  the  common  Imperial 
interest  can  become  manifest.  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr. 
Bourassa  both  feel  this  difficulty  but  would  solve  it  in 
somewhat  different  ways.  Mr.  Bourassa  holds  that 
Canada  would  be  secure  if  she  protects  her  coast 
and  raises  a  militia.  Mr.  Borden  believes  that  this 
is  not  enough  and  advocates  an  unconditional  money 
payment  to  the  Imperial  authorities.  Both,  how- 
ever, condemn  a  scheme  which,  while  not  giving  the 
Dominion  a  voice  in  the  determination  of  a  policv, 
compels  it  to  express  a  verdict  on  its  consequences.  A 
careful  survey  of  facts  will  helo  to  reconcile  the 
Conservative  and  the  Nationalist  views,  and  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
results  of  the  change  of  Government  will  be  a  fresh 
discussion  of  Imperial  defence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Borden  will  not  allow  his  proposals  to  be  pigeon- 
holed by  an  unsympathetic  individual  at  the  Colonial 
Office  but  will  insist  upon  their  publication. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART. 
T  F  the  story  of  a  nation  could  be  supposed  divisible 
*•    into  compartments,  the  career  of  Sir  Robert  Hart 
might  be  taken  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
China.    China  has  undergone  many  convulsions  in  the 


course  of  her  evolution  from  a  series  of  small  princi- 
palities grouped  round  a  Central  State  into  a  great 
Empire  covering  half  of  Asia.    She  has  been  rent  by 
civil  war  and  insurrection  and  has  been  conquered  by 
Mongol  and  Tartar,  but  has  ended  always  by  driving 
out  or  assimilating  her  conquerors  and  continuing  her 
national  life  along  her  accustomed  lines.    The  advent 
of  Europeans  by  sea  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  vastly  more  disturbing  experience,  though  it  was 
long  before  even  that  innovation  began  to  take  effect. 
The  ineffable  superiority  of  the  Celestial  Authority  had 
seemed  to  its  exponents  so  unquestionable  that  even  the 
lesson   of    1841-2 — rendered  imperative   if  European 
intercourse  was  to  be  carried  on  under  endurable  con- 
ditions— had  hardly  shaken  their  conceit.    When  Sir 
Robert  Hart  went  out,  in  1854,  to  joint  H.M.  Consular 
Service,  European  intercourse  was  limited  to  the  five 
ports  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  ;  and  the  idea 
of  strengthening  the  native  Customs  system  by  foreign 
co-agency  had  barely  dawned.      That  system,  lax  in 
itself,  had,  however,  proved  quite  unable  to  cope  with 
the  larger  scale  and  rougher  character  of  foreign  trade  ; 
and  the  situation  had  become  well-nigh  intolerable  when 
the  capture  of  Shanghai  by  a  body  of  Triad  rebels,  in 
1853,  brought  matters  to  a  climax  by  upsetting  what 
semblance  of  organisation  remained.     The  fiscal  chaos 
which  ensued  led  to  a  conference  in  the  following  year 
between    the    Taotai    and    the    British,  French,  and 
American  Consuls,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Taotai    should    appoint    one    or   more   foreigners  of 
undoubted  probity  and  position  to  act  as  Inspectors  of 
Customs,  together  with  a  mixed  staff  of  foreigners  and 
Chinese  as  subordinates.  Three  Inspectors  were  accord- 
ingly nominated  :  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Wade 
to  represent  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Carr  to  represent  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.   Smith  to  represent  France. 
But,  inasmuch  as  Mr.   Wade  was  the  only  one  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  or  any 
aptitude  for  the  post,  the  chief  burden  of  organising 
the  new  office   fell  on  his  shoulders ;   and  when  he 
resigned   in   the   following   year  another   member  of 
H.M.  Consular  Service,  Mr.  H.  N.  Lay,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs   Service ;  and — the  system  which  had 
been  evolved  at  Shanghai  proving  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case — it  was  extended  (in  1858) 
under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  to  all  the  Treaty  Ports. 
Mr.   Lay  became   Inspector-General,   and  Mr.  Hart 
was  appointed    in    the    following  year   to  be  Com- 
missioner  of   Customs   at  Canton.      Mr.    Lay  held 
office    for    five    years    under    the    new  arrangement, 
though  he  was  absent  on  leave  during  1861-3,  when 
Messrs.  Hart  and  FitzRoy  were  appointed  by  Prince 
Rung  to  act  in  his  stead.    He  resumed  office  in  May 
1863,  but  resigned  six  months  later  under  circumstances 
which  implied  a  singularly  exaggerated  estimate  of 
possibilities.    Mr.  Lay  had  been  commissioned  to  pro- 
cure, while  in  England,  a  fleet  of  gunboats  for  the 
suppression  of  rebellion  and  piracy,  to  the  command 
of  which  he  had  nominated  Captain  Sherard  Osborne 
than  whom  no  more  capable  chief  could  have  been 
desired.    But  he  required,  on  his  return  to  China,  that 
the  fleet   should  be  under  their  (Lay  and  Osborne) 
exclusive  orders.    Such  a  request  could  not  be  acceded 
to  :  the  great  Provincial  Authorities,  for  instance,  in 
whose  waters  the  ships  would  have  had  to  operate  and 
who  would  have  been  required  to  contribute  towards 
their  upkeep,  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposition. 
The  fleet  was  accordingly  paid  off,  the  ships  were  sold, 
and  Mr.  Lay  resigned. 

It  was  now  that  (on  the  30  November  1863)  Mr.  Hart 
took  up  the  post  which  he  was  to  occupy  for  forty-five 
years  with  such  conspicuous  success.  We  have  seen 
that  the  foundation  of  the  new  service  had  been  laid 
nine  years  previously  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means,  yet,  the 
centralised  and  highly  organised  institution  it  became 
under  his  control.  Time  and  tact  were  needed  to 
overcome  obstacles  and  conjure  away  friction  in 
developing  a  service  alien  in  principle  and  method  from 
the  lax  methods  of  Provincial  collection  hitherto  in 
vogue.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  process   required  a 
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'  combination  of  qualities— patience,  tenacity,  and  self- 
restraint,  to  sav  nothing  of  higher  abilities,  which  Mr. 
Hart  possessed  in  an  eminent  decree.     It  was  not  to 

be  expected  that  a  cosmopolitan  serv  ice  which  grew  to 
number   some    1400  foreigners  of   nineteen  different 
nationalities  and  more  than  10,000  Chinese,  could  be 
administered   altogether    without    friction  J    and  none 
probably   but    the  late  "  I.G."  knew    the   degree  of 
resistance  to  pressure  from  without  that  was  required 
to  avert  irritation  within.     Few  perhaps  would  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  wheels  moving  so  smoothly 
under  such  conditions  ;  and  if  they  showed  a  tendency 
in  later  vears  to  grate  more  than  in  earlier  days,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  growth  of  international  rivalries  and 
ambitions  coincident  with  the  debacle  of  1896  and  of 
domestic  jealousies  indicated  by  the  creation  (in  1907) 
of  a  Chinese  Board  of  Control,   made  it  increasingly 
difficult    to  maintain  the   independent   position  which 
had  been  an  essential  factor  of  success.     The  value 
to  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  service  that  could 
be  trusted   to  collect  honestly,   and  account  exactly 
for,  a  considerable  revenue  when  everywhere  else  were 
malversation  and  confusion — the  value  to  the  Empire 
of  a  model  of  organisation  and  integrity  when  every- 
where else  were  laxity  and  peculation — have  been  noted 
with  almost  tiresome  iteration.    It  has  been  less  often 
noted  how  little  profit  Chinese  limitations  have  per- 
mitted them  to  draw  from  the  advantages  provided. 
For  this  revenue  has  been  pledged  to  the  hilt  as  security 
for  loans  which  have  been  muddled  away  mainly  in 
wars  and  indemnities  ;  and  no  sign  is  yet  apparent  of  a 
desire  to  reorganise  or  purify  any  other  branch  of  the 
financial  administration  or  to  introduce  a  system  of 
accountability  in  accord  with  the  example  presented. 
Is   the   land-tax  gatherer  less   corrupt  because  the 
hands  of  the  Customs  collector  are  clean?    Is  the  move- 
ment of    commerce  inland  taxed  more  scrupulously 
because  the  machinery  of  the  Maritime  Customs  works 
with  precision  ?      We  hear  of  a  mission  to  investi- 
gate European  gaols,  as  though  the  gaols  in  the  British 
settlement  at    Shanghai  and    in   Hong   Kong — gaols 
adapted  to  peculiarities  of  climate  and  conditions — had 
not  been  available  for  years  for  study  and  imitation. 
Armour-propre  forbids  the  Mandarins  to  admit  a  scintilla 
of  foreign  control  over  the  expenditure  and  administra- 
tion of  money  borrowed  to  make  railways  ;  while  the 
necessity  for  that  supervision  is  declared  by  the  disrepair 
into  which  the  Chinese-administered  line  from  Peking 
to  Hankow  has  been  allowed  to  fall.     It  stands  to 
Sir  Robert  Hart's  credit  that  he    ceased    not  from 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  reform  and  the  danger 
of  neglect ;  but  such  matters  do  not  present  themselves 
in  the  same  light  to  foreign  and  Chinese-official  eyes. 
There   have  been   great  changes    during    the  period 
covered  by  his  career.    Telegraphs  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  steam  has  been  introduced,  ashore  and  afloat — 
steamers  on  the  coast  and  rivers,  and  railways  inland  ; 
a  postal  system  on  the  European  model  has  been  intro- 
duced to  supplant  the  antique  and  slow,  though  efficient 
in  their  way,  methods  of  pre-foreign  days  ;  the  educa- 
tional system  has  been  changed  and  based  on  Western 
science  instead  of  Chinese  classical  lore.    And  all  this 
implies  that  the  outlook  has  been  changed.  Chinese 
officials  have  been  led  to  recognise  that  in  respect  of 
mechanical  appliances,  at  least,  European  knowledge 
was  superior.    Travel  and  experience  have  led  them  to 
recognise  that  Chinese  international  superiority  was  an 
untenable    proposition.      But    they    have    made  no 
beginning  in  more  essential  directions.     The  judicial 
and  financial  abuses,  which  are  among  the  gravest  in 
Chinese  polity,  remain-  practically  untouched.     A  scale 
of  twentieth  century  expenditure  has  been  based  on  a 
system  of  mediaeval  finance,  and  great  loans  have  been 
contracted  with  a  freedom  that  has  perhaps  temporarily 
obscured  the  weight  of  their  incidence.     When  Sir 
Robert  Hart  landed  in  China  the  Emperor  was  still  at 
least  titular  suzerain  over  all  contiguous  States.  The 
fealty  exacted  may  have  been  slight ;   the  tributary 
embassies  varied  in  frequency  and  significance  ;  but  thev 
came.     Annam  and  Tongking  have  since  been  sur- 
rendered to  France,  Burmah  to  Great  Britain,  Korea 
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and  Formosa  to  Japan.  The  situation  in  Manchuria 
can  with  difficulty  be  defined.  Theoretically  and  diplo- 
matically speaking,  Chinese  authority  is  supreme  and 
independent  ;  but  the  great  interests  and  influence 
asserted  by  Russia  and  Japan  constitute  a  serious  blot 
on  the  escutcheon. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  scope  to  enquire  into 
the  root  causes  of  a  decline  which  contrasts  with  the 
aggrandisement  and  ascent  of  Japan  to  the  position  of 
a  first-class  Power.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the 
fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  may  again  be  realised, 
and  Sir  Robert  Hart  consistently  affirmed  that  China 
would  sooner  or  later — and  sooner  rather  than  later — 
recover  and  attain  the  position  to  which  the  magnitude 
of  her  natural  resources  and  the  multitude,  industry, 
and  intelligence  of  her  people  entitle  her  to  aspire.  But 
vve  are  not  concerned  to-day  with  prophecy.  We  have 
been  concerned  only  to  present  such  an  outline  of  events 
during  the  last  fifty  years  as  to  justify  our-remark  that 
the  period  of  Sir  Robert  Hart's  career  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  China.  The  picture  might  have  been 
different  if  the  self-sufficiency  which  impels  her  to  reject 
foreign  help  or  control  had  not  deterred  her  from 
availing  herself  more  fully  of  his  advice.  Yet  not  only 
did  her  notables  reject,  as  though  no  model  had  been 
before  them,  proposals  for  a  reorganisation  of  the  land 
tax  which  Sir  Robert  submitted  in  1905  ;  they  went  so 
far  even,  in  the  following  year,  as  to  threaten  the 
Customs  Service  itself  by  creating — without,  it  is  said, 
the  slightest  intimation  of  their  purpose — a  Chinese 
Board  of  Control,  which  would  have  proceeded  doubtless 
to  further  encroachment  if  the  maintenance  of  its 
integrity  had  been  a  less  cogent  international  interest. 
Some  men  would  have  resigned.  Sir  Robert  remained, 
in  hope,  no  doubt,  of  parrying  the  incidence  of  the 
blow ;  and  took  his  long-deferred  leave  in  the  following 
year.  An  edict  has  appeared  since  his  death  conferring 
on  him  the  posthumous  honour  of  Senior  Guardian  to 
the  Heir-Apparent.  It  is  a  high  distinction  in  Chinese 
eyes,  and  is  the  complement  of  many  others.  The 
number  of  decorations  conferred  upon  him  not  only  by 
Chinese  but  by  Foreign  Governments  must,  indeed, 
constitute  a  record — unlikely  to  be  rivalled,  still  less 
surpassed.  One  can  only  regret,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  that  fuller  use  was  not  made  during 
his  lifetime  of  the  qualities  and  experience  which  he 
placed  so  loyally  at  their  disposal. 


THE  CITY. 

A DISTINCT  improvement  in  Stock  Market  condi- 
tions has  occurred  this  week,  but  quotations  have 
not  had  a  chance  of  responding  to  the  more  optimistic 
sentiment.  The  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  the 
Turko-Italian  dispute,  and  the  reported  hitch  in  the 
Morocco  negotiations,  had  they  come  singly,  might 
have  been  regarded  with  equanimity ;  but  coming 
together  they  produced  an  effect  sufficient  to  hinder  an 
incipient  revival  of  activity. 

The  Bank  of  Egypt  suspension  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  all  except  a  select  few,  but  its  individual 
influence  on  the  markets  was  slight.  This  is  accounted 
for  bv  the  facts  that  the  bank's  stock  investments  do 
not  exceed  ^600,000  in  value  ;  that  its  liabilities  on 
current  accounts,  amounting  to  about  ^'500,000,  are 
whollv  located  in  Egypt ;  and  that  its  acceptances, 
totalling  about  ;£i  ,500,000,  are  distributed  among 
several  wealthy  foreign  banks,  which  are  not  seriously 
inconvenienced  thereby,  particularly  as  60  per  cent,  of 
these  liabilities  can  be  met  immediately  under  the 
scheme  arranged  by  a  syndicate  of  banks  headed  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Egypt.  The  depositors  will  be  paid 
off  in  full,  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  of  the  liability 
to  acceptance  holders  is  expected  to  be  liquidated  as  the 
assets  of  the  bank  are  realised,  provided  that  this 
arrangement  is  approved.  As  regards  the  shareholders 
it  is  feared  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  capital,  including 
that  at  present  uncalled,  has  been  lost. 

Apart  from  a  decline  in  Turkish  and  Italian  bonds, 
the  Tripoli  affair  has  not  had  any  serious  effect  upon 
quotations.    Fortunately  the  Paris  bourse  maintained 
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a  calm  attitude,  but  the  anxiety  felt  concerning  the 
probable  course  of  international  securities  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  news  that  Germany  had  made  some  fresh 
reservations  regarding  Morocco.  The  rapid  succession 
of  unfortunate  occurrences,  including  the  failure  of  an 
important  discount  house  last  week,  has  inspired  the 
strictest  caution  among  big  financial  institutions,  and 
this  influence,  at  a  time  when  cash  resources  are  being 
conserved  on  account  of  war  rumours,  deprives  the 
investment  markets  of  support  which  would  be  available 
under  normal  conditions.  The  heavy  decline  in  Ameri- 
can stocks  has  also  necessitated  a  careful  watch  on  the 
Wall  Street  situation. 

The  collapse  of  the  Irish  railway  strike,  with  its 
evidence  of  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  A.S.R.S.,  has 
improved  the  tone  of  the  Home  Railway  market.  Some 
small  investment  orders,  attracted  by  low  prices  and 
high  yields,  #re  reported,  and  the  technical  position 
certainly  favours  a  further  improvement,  although  it  is 
improbable  that  there  will  be  any  active  demand  before 
the  Railway  Commission's  decisions  are  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  American  market  is  in  a  highly 
feverish  condition.  The  violent  fluctuations  suggest 
that  influential  factions  in  Wall  Street  are  at  war,  and 
the  safest  course  for  small  operators  is  to  adopt  the  role 
of  spectators  until  the  outlook  becomes  clearer.  Fears 
of  further  Trust  dissolutions  have  led  to  heavy  selling 
of  Steel  Corporation  and  Amalgamated  Copper  stocks, 
but  the  Morgan  group  managed  to  scare  the  bears  by 
declaring  that  no  negotiations  between  the  Steel  Trust 
and  the  Government  had  taken  place.  Why  this  state- 
ment should  have  been  delayed  can  only  be  conjectured, 
and  even  the  reported  Morgan  support  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  another  determined  bear  attack,  which  in 
due  course  was  followed  by  another  recovery.  The 
behaviour  of  the  market  indicates  some  subterranean 
volcanic  action  in  Wall  Street  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Canadian  railway  stocks  have  not  benefited  appre- 
ciably from  the  result  of  the  elections,  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  a  belief  that  Reciprocity  with 
America  might  have  brought  increased  traffics. 
Furthermore  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  depressed  by 
Continental  selling  and  by  their  association  with  the 
American  market.  Grand  Trunks  are  a  little  stronger, 
although  the  latest  traffic  receipts  were  scarcely  up  to 
expectations.  Mexican  Rails  have  been  more  active. 
Prices  improved  appreciably  in  anticipation  of  the 
dividend  announcement  on  account  of  the  last  half-year, 
and  the  declaration  of  2§  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
stock  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the  majority  of  dealers, 
but  it  was  accepted  as  a  signal  for  profit-taking  and 
quotations  promptly  receded. 

The  Mining  markets  have  assumed  a  brighter  com- 
plexion generally,  but  the  East  Rand  incident  has 
prevented  the  upward  movement  from  making  head- 
way. The  loss  of  gold  in  the  cyanide  vats  of  the  East 
Rand  Proprietary  Company  can  only  be  explained  by- 
loose  management,  and  the  heavy  selling  of  shares 
before  the  exact  state  of  affairs  was  disclosed  is  a 
matter  which  requires  strict  investigation.  It  is  there- 
fore particularly  unsatisfactory  that  the  directors  should 
be  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  Government  inquiry. 

In  the  miscellaneous  departments,  Oil  shares  have 
suddenly  come  into  some  prominence  under  the  lead  of 
Shells.  This  has  provoked  rumours  of  a  settlement  of 
the  oil  trade  war,  which  is  not  beyond  the  realms  of 
possibility,  but  requires  unqualified  confirmation.  The 
Maikop  group  is  still  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  outlook 
is  not  improved  by  the  reports  of  dissensions  between 
the  leading  personalities  in  the  industry. 


INSURANCE. 

The  Alliance  Assurance  Company. 

1MOT  all  insurance  companies,  by  any  means,  have 
J-^  gained  by  purchasing  the  business  of  rivals,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  disaster  has  overtaken  the  eager 
buyer.  The  great  success  achieved  by  the  Alliance 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  proves,  however,  that  care- 


fully thought  out  amalgamations  can  lead  to  permanent 
prosperity.  As  an  absorber  of  other  companies  the 
Alliance  easily  holds  the  premier  place,  its  record  in 
this  respect  being  quite  unique.  Established  in  1824, 
It  first  took  over  in  1847  the  fire  business  of  the  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Scotland,  and  two  years  later  the 
Suffolk  Equitable  Fire  was  absorbed.  The  next  ven- 
ture of  the  company  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Sheffield 
Fire  Office  in  1863,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Hants, 
Sussex  and  Dorset  and  District  (Birmingham)  offices 
were  drawn  into  the  net ;  while  the  same  fate  attended 
the  Western  Fire  Office,  of  London  and  Manchester, 
in  1868,  the  King's  Lynn  Fire  in  1873,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial in  1874.  Some  years  then  elapsed  before  the 
need  for  further  expansion  was  felt,  but  in  1883  the 
directors  successfully  negotiated  for  the  fire  business 
of  the  Scottish  Imperial  Company,  and  the  Norwich 
Equitable  Fire. 

So  far  the  aim  of  the  board  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  directed  towards  extending  the  connexions  of 
the  fire  department,  which  had  now  become  possessed 
of  substantial  funds  and  a  considerable  premium  income, 
but  in  1888  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  to 
add  importance  to  the  life  department.  The  Royal 
Farmers' — absorbed  in  that  year — transacted  both 
descriptions  of  business,  and  its  acquisition  materially 
increased  the  influence  of  the  life  office.  So  valuable 
did  this  purchase  prove,  that  about  two  years  later 
the  important  Provincial  Assurance  Company  was  added 
to  the  list  of  acquisitions,  together  with  ^358,357  in 
the  way  of  funds,  and  the  life  premium  income  shortly 
rose  above  ^200,000.  Attention  was  then  again  given 
to  the  fire  branch,  successive  absorptions  being  the 
Salop  and  the  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  in  1890,, 
the  Royal  Canadian  (Montreal)  and  the  Tasmanian 
(Hobart)  in  1891,  and  the  Union  Fire  of  New  Zealand 
in  1892.  The  next  decade  was  spent  in  consolidating 
and  naturally  extending  the  important  business  that  had 
thus  been  built  up,  but  in  1902  the  Imperial  Fire  and 
Imperial  Life  Offices  were  appropriated,  subsequent 
transactions  of  the  same  kind  having  been  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Alliance,  Marine  and  General  in  1905,  the 
Westminster  Fire,  the  County  Fire  and  the  Provident 
Life  in  1906,  the  Law  Fire  in  1907,  and  the  Economic 
Life  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  year. 

At  least  two  dozen  rival  businesses  have  been  acquired 
in  one  way  or  another  by  this  enterprising  company,  but 
so  far  not  a  single  mistake  has  been  made.  All  pur- 
chases by  the  Alliance  have  turned  out  well,  and  a  really 
great  insurance  office  is  now  in  existence.  When  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year  were  published  the  paid-up 
capital  stood  at  ^1,000,000  and  the  various  funds 
showed  a  total  of  ^17,060,820,  of  which  ^12,864,166 
was  held  by  the  life  department,  ^2,100,000  by  the 
fire  department,  ^428,426  by  the  marine  department, 
^210,575  by  the  several  accident  branches,  ^78,250  as 
a  general  fund,  ^593,740  as  a  sinking  fund  and  capital 
redemption  fund,  and  ^786,662  as  balance  at  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  account.  These  few  amounts  sufficiently 
indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  business  which  to-day  is 
possessed,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that 
last  year  the  company  received  in  its  various  depart- 
ments very  nearly  three  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  in 
the  form  of  premiums,  interest  (net),  fees,  and  fines. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  indeed,  the  Alliance  has 
now  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  insurance 
institutions ;  that  much  is  generally  known,  and  is 
patent  to  everybody.  It  is  not  quite  so  well  known 
however  that  the  great  office  of  the  present  day  is 
largely  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  most  judicious  amalga- 
mations— undertaken  not  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
premium  income,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  firm  footing 
in  special  directions  and  in  certain  localities.  Most 
absorptions  of  life,  fire,  and  other  insurance  businesses 
result  either  from  a  desire  for  increased  revenue,  or 
because  the  office  which  allows  itself  to  be  taken  over 
finds  itself  confronted  by  financial  or  actuarial  difficul- 
ties. Fusions  of  this  kind  seldom  lead  to  the  purchas- 
ing office  being  greatly  benefited  ;  it  obtains  premium 
income  and  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  funds,  but  its 
solidity  is  not  improved,  nor  is  its  influence  materially 
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increased.  In  most  rases,  indeed,  the  allcr-rcsults  arc 
Unsatisfactory.  No  future  trouble,  however,  is  likely 
t<>  arise  From  any  one  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 
Alliance  Assurance  Company.  One  and  all  <>t  them, 
it  may  be  said,  have  originated  out  of  a  settled  policy 
of  gradual  expansion,  and  out  of  innumerable  offers 
made  to  the  directors  only  the  very  soundest  proposi- 
tions have  been  entertained. 


HIGH  CiKRMAN Y.  —  I. 

HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF  SUBJECT 
RACES. 

By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

DOWN  below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with  the 
many  barrows,  a  dog  barked  unceasingly.  It  is 
absurd  the  amount  of  colour  they  get  into  these 
German  landscapes.  It  is  almost  as  if  nature  had  gone 
tnad.  The  only  thing  that,  beneath  the  hot  sun,  was 
sober  was  the  bit  of  hill-top  with  the  barrows  where 
we  lay.  The  hill  might  have  been  a  little  piece  of  an 
English  down,  dun  coloured,  irregular,  and  quarried 
again  and  again.  But  the  ploughed  land  that  came  up 
to  our  feet  was  reddish  in  the  high  lights  and  purplish 
in  the  shadow.  The  boughs  of  the  apple  trees,  absurdly 
thick  with  nacreous  blossom,  pushed  themselves  wildly 
up  at  the  blue  sky  between  the  scarlet  roofs  of  houses 
that  were  whitewashed  and  then  painted,  between  their 
black  timbers,  with  bouquets  of  flowers,  stags,  or  pious, 
joyous,  complaisant  or  defiant  verses.  One  of  these 
verses  as  we  had  come  up  through  the  village  we  had 
observed  to  run  :  "  God  helped  me  to  build  this  house. 
If  you  mock  at  its  appearance  you  will  not  hurt  me, 
for  with  the  aid  of  God  I  built  it  to  please  myself." 
And  lying  one  day  on  just  this  range  of  hills  an  old 
Landgraf  Heinrich  eight  hundred  years  ago  made  up 
this  verse  :  "  There  is  no  place  so  pleasant  as  this 
valley  that  I  look  upon.  For  it  has  a  river  that  is  beloved, 
good  hunting,  pleasant  woods,  fine  hills  and  excellent 
feeding,  as  well  as  many  apple  trees  and  song  birds." 
And,  triumphantly,  he  adds  :  "  Und  dat  ick  mein  !  " — 
"  And  that  I  think  and  that  is  mine." 

He  must  have  been  a  fine  old  man,  and  all  that  he 
said  of  his  valley  which  contains  still  the  "  beloved  " 
river  Lein — all  that  he  said  is  true. 

The  dog  continued  to  bark  incessantly,  240  little  sharp 
barks  to  the  minute,  and  then  suddenly  it  came  into 
our  head  to  observe  that  the  creature  was  standing 
planted  just  outside  its  hedge  and  barking  at  us.  We 
lay  quite  still,  the  dog  stood  perfectly  still  and  barked. 
It  seemed  to  resemble  the  result  of  several  crosses 
between  a  rat,  a  rabbit,  and  a  wire-haired  terrier.  But 
it  was  so  far  down  the  hill  that  the  sharp  notes  of 
its  voice  were  no  more  disturbing  than  the  rustle  of 
wind  in  the  false  brent  grass  on  the  barrows.  And, 
suddenly,  again  it  came  into  our  heads  to  wonder  whose 
territory  the  dog  with  such  a  querulous  valianee  was 
defending  against  us  people  who  lay  among  the  for- 
gotten dead. 

We  could  not  say,  without  looking  at  a  map,  whether 
this  country  was  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  Westphalia  or  Prussia  proper.  It  has 
been  all  these  things  by  turns,  and  it  is  certainly 
Prussia  now.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And 
once  in  addition  it  was  certainly  English  territory  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  and  once,  without  any  figure 
of  speech  at  all,  it  was  much  more  certainly  part  of 
the  Empire  of  France.  Now  the  peace  of  Prussia  broods 
all  across  the  broad  landscape.  Conquered  territory, 
that  is  what  it  all  is,  and  the  cross  between  a  Hanover 
rat  and  an  Irish  terrier  continued  vociferously  to  defend 
it.    After  all,  that  was  patriotism. 

Consider  all  the  owners  of  this  land  from  Henry  the 
Lion  till  the  days  of  Imperial  Chancellor  Bethmann- 
Holhveg  !  Consider  their  splendid  feats,  or  the  mere 
tough  obstinacy  of  their  patriotisms.  Consider  how 
they  won  great  fights  and  lost"  all  their  territories.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  was  George  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and'  Ireland,  who 
got  hold  of  Celle  by  marriage  with  Dorothea  of  that 


ilk,  and  then  got  rid  of  Dorothea.  It  does  not  matter 
that  George  II.  fought  with  the  obstinacy  ol  that  rat- 
dog  at  Dettingen.  It  does  not  matter  that  in  1809 
the  Duke  Frederick  William,  "  with  only  nineteen 
hundred  men,  pierced  through  the  all-conquering 
French  from  Bohemia  to  the  river  Weser  ".  He  took 
Halberstadt  by  storm;  he  beat  back  the  French  before 
the  gates  of  the  town  which  from  our  barrows  we 
can  see  in  the  distance.  He  pierced  through  till  he 
came  to  the  North  Sea  and  to  England.  He  fought 
with  his  troop  in  the  Peninsula  and  fell  at  Ouatre  Bras 
two  days  before  Waterloo.  He  and  his  nineteen  hun- 
dred men  were  the  Black  Brunswickers,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  what  they  did. 

And  lying  in  the  hot  sun  on  the  brown  grass,  looking 
at  all  this  conquered  territory,  we  remember  that  we 
too  are  conquered.  It  is  an  odd,  sleepy  thought.  Far 
below  us  lies  what  was  once,  in  a  manner  of  speaking, 
English  territory.  On  the  barracks  just  by  the  town 
gate  we  shall  see  still  the  Royal  arms  of  England.  And 
below  us  lies  what  was  once  Westphalian  territory,  and, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  we  are  Westphalian.  Actually 
we,  the  conquered,  are  subjects  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hessen-Darmstadt  und  bei  Rhein,  a  most  charming- 
potentate.  But  we  Hessians  in  moments  of  pic- 
turesque depression  are  accustomed  to  say  that  we  are 
not  Prussians  but  "  Must-Prussians  ".  We  don't  want 
to  be,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  We  have  against  Prussia 
numbers  of  grievances,  connected  with  railways  and 
all  sorts  of  little  things. 

So  that  we,  lying  among  the  barrows,  are  most  extra- 
ordinary conquered  people.  We  could  not  be  more 
conquered  if  we  tried.  The  sun  is  very  warm  ;  the  sky 
is  very  blue  :  the  dog-rabbit-rat  entertains  us  with  the 
queer  sound  of  its  240  barks  a  minute.  But  are  we, 
English- Westphalian-Hessian — a  queer  mixture  like 
that  of  the  rat-rabbit-dog — are  we  going  to  get  up  and 
do  anything  about  it?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  shall  not 
be  even  as  energetic  as  the  triple  quadruped.  We 
have  not  got  so  much  as  a  bark  in  us. 

And  why?  It  is  disgraceful  to  be  conquered.  It 
ought  to  be  mortifying  to  lie  with  a  threefold  mailed 
heel  upon  our  throats.  But  really  we  cannot  feel  dis- 
graced ;  we  cannot  feel  mortified  ;  we  can  only  feel  it 
odd  that  we  don't.  For  consider  this  tremendous 
Prussia  that  lies  all  abroad  across  this  land,  more  evenly 
than  the  light  of  the  sun  itself.  Look  at  the  old,  old 
town  on  the  horizon  ;  mark  how  its  roofs  smoulder  in 
the  sunlight  and  its  cathedral  towers  burn  with  their 
burnished  gold.  No  doubt  the  man  who  could  write 
triumphantly,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  "  Und  dat  ick 
mein  " — no  doubt  his  ghost  if  it  be  sitting  beside  us 
amongst  the  barrows  sees  little  enough  of  change  in  his 
valley  of  the  beloved  Lein. 

And  yet  from  the  corners  of  our  eyes  we  can  perceive 
the  difference  that  there  is.  Just  round  the  corner  of 
the  hill  there  comes  a  shower  of  apple  blossoms.  They 
seem  to  be  arranged,  in  this  absurd  country  where 
everything  is  decorative — they  seem  to  be  arranged  like 
a  Japanese  screen,  to  hide  what  the  difference  really 
is.  Yet  this  screen  the  eye  can  pierce  ;  there  they  are 
— five,  seven,  a  dozen  of  them.  Immensely  tall,  thin, 
black,  throwing  up  from  their  summits,  like  defiant 
banners,  their  plumes  of  smoke.  They  are  the  factory 
chimneys  ;  and  the  factory  chimneys  are  what,  along 
with  peace,  Prussia  has  given  to  these  Hanoverian 
lands.  And  along  with  them  go  the  broad  white 
modern  suburbs  that  from  here  the  trees  hide.  Along 
with  them  go  the  easy,  pleasant,  electric  trams,  the 
funny-looking  electric  trains  that  collect,  every  ten 
minutes  or  so,  each  of  the  large  historic  towns  of  this 
countryside.  Prussia  has  conquered  us,  but  un- 
doubtedly Prussia  has  given  us  plenty  along  with  peace. 
We  are  probably  much  more  poetic  than  any  Prussian. 
All  our  poetry  is  said  to  come  from  south  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  and  we  cannot  imagine  any  Prussian 
lying,  conquered,  amongst  barrows,  and  moralising 
about  the  barking  of  a  dog  that  resembles  a  rat.  We 
are  orobably  even  more  valiant  in  a  swift  way  than 
the  Prussians.  It  was  not  Prussia  who  produced  the 
Black  Brunswickers.    We  could  probably  get  up  and" 
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beat  any  blessed  nation  at  any  blessed  moment.  But 
it  would  be  just  like  Langensalza.  At  Langensalza  in 
1866  King  George  V.  and  last  of  Hanover  beat  the 
Prussians  quite  handsomely  ;  but  he  woke  up  to  find 
that  every  spot  in  Hanover  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Prussians — every  spot  with  the  exception 
of  the  field  of  Langensalza.  And  that  is  just  like 
us.  On  a  hill  that  we  can  see  from  here  our 
ancestors — the  common  ancestors  of  us  English,  West- 
phalians,  Hanoverians,  having  hopelessly  defeated 
a  Caesar  in  the  forests  a  little  to  the  south — on  that 
hill  where  there  is  an  excellent  tea  garden,  our  ancestors 
buried  a  complete  solid  silver  table  service  for  four 
Roman  noblemen.  Yet  the  Romans  were  about  the 
only  people  who  never  conquered  us  after  we  had 
splendidly  defeated  them,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
that  table  service  which  our  ancestors  buried  was  about 
the  only  booty  that  we  ever  made  by  our  heroism  and 
kept  for  a  reasonable  space  of  time.  We  did  keep  it 
for  some  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  no  doubt  we 
should  keep  it  to-day- — buried  in  a  hill.  But  in  1868 
some  Prussians,  coming  grubbing  about,  putting  up  a 
waterworks  or  something  useful  and  modern,  found 
that  table  service.    It  is  now  naturally  in  Berlin. 

And  that  is  perhaps  the  moral  of  the  whole  story  for 
us  Saxons  and  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  like  the  moral  of 
the  rat-dog  that  keeps  up  its  barking  perpetually 
through  these  sentences.  For  some  of  us  are  poets, 
and  some  of  us  in  the  great  stretches  of  moor  and 
heather  that  at  the  due  seasons  turn  all  this  country- 
side wine-purple  into  eternal  distances — some  of  us, 
nay,  many  of  us,  have  the  second  sight.  Now  and 
then  we  can  produce  heroes  by  the  nineteen  hundred, 
or  heroes  in  little  boatfuls  that  go  out  to  attack 
Armadas.  But  in  between  we  seem  to  have  our  periods 
of  slackness.  We  have  them  inevitably.  The  other 
day  an  excellent,  energetic,  and  quite  English  lady  said 
to  us  somewhere  in  Kensington  :  "I  wish  to  Heaven 
the  Prussians  would  conquer  this  country  and  administer 
it.  Then  there  would  be  an  end  of  our  disgusting  slack- 
ness. ' '  This  seemed  to  us  at  the  moment  an  astonishing 
opinion.  But  lying  here  lazily  among  the  barrows  we 
realise  suddenly  that  it  is  comprehensible  enough.  If 
the  Prussians  had  England.  .  .  . 

If  the  Prussians  had  England  .  .  .  you  know,  lying 
here  it  almost  seems  inevitable.  Not  to-day,  not  to- 
morrow, not  in  ten  years,  not  in  twenty,  not  in  any 
time  into  which  there  will  survive  any  of  the  passions 
or  bitternesses  of  to-day,  but  in  some  time  when  the 
English  won't  care  and  the  Prussians  will.  That  is  the 
real  secret  of  it  all.  There  always  comes  a  time  when 
wTe  don't  care  ;  there  never  was  and  there  never  will  be 
a  time  when  these  formidable  products  of  the  mark  of 
Brandenburg  were  not  and  will  not  be  sleeplessly  upon 
the  watch.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  prisoner  that  some- 
body once  put,  we  don't  remember  where.  The  pri- 
soner, given  life,  must  always  in  the  end  escape,  for  the 
gaoler  must  always  in  the  end  grow  tired  of  the  game 
and  relax  his  vigilance.  He  may  wake  to  earnestness 
once  more,  but  then  it  will  be  too  late,  and  lying  there 
— the  dog  is  still  barking — we  suddenly  begin  to  think 
of  those  green,  fertile,  and  immensely  wealthy  islands 
in  the  Western  sea.  And  just  for  a  moment  we  think 
of  what  is  called  home  politics,  and  then,  with  a  quick 
shudder  we  drop  the  thought.  For  we  are  not  politi- 
cians of  any  politics  that  to-day  can  show  beneath  the 
light  of  the  sun.  We  are  what  is  called  high  Tories 
.  .  .  but  immensely,  immensely  high.  We  are  the 
people  who  will  win  terrific  victories  against  enormous 
odds — in  the  game  of  tennis,  or  in  the  other  game  of 
tennis  that  used  to  be  played  with  stone  balls.  But  in 
the  end,  some  Prussian,  some  Jew,  or  some  Radical 
politician  will  sleeplessly  get  the  best  of  us  and  take 
away  the  prizes  of  our  game.  That  is  the  way  God 
arranges  it ;  Who  arranged  alike  the  barrows,  the  be- 
loved little  river  of  the  Lein  ;  Who  set  courage  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nineteen  hundred  in  black  garments  that 
went  "  from  Bohemia  to  the  river  Weser  "  ;  Who  set 
it  in  the  hearts  of  the  Prussians  that  it  is  for  them  to 
administer  ;  and  to  administer  and  again  to  administer 
— for  the  love  of  the  thing  just  as  for  the  love  of  words 


we  utter  them.  And,  with  the  shadow  of  the  thought 
of  "  home  politics  "  still  upon  us  we  say  once  more, 
"  It  is  the  will  of  God  ".  Rat-dog-rabbit;  English- 
Westphalian-Hessian  ;  one  of  three  will  rule  us  in  the 
end,  Prussian,  Jew,  or  hungry  tradesman.  And  for 
ourselves  we  say  as  we  get  up  and  go  down  the  hill  : 
"  Please  God  that  it  will  be  the  Prussian  ".  He  at 
least  will  administer ;  will  enrich  us  and  will  leave  us 
somewhere  some  barrows  in  the  sun  amongst  which 
to  lie.  Possibly  He  will  even  put  up  an  Aussichtsthurm 
and  a  tea  garden.  At  any  rate  he  alone  of  those  three 
sleepless  ones  will  not  strip  us  naked  to  the  breezes. 
We  go  down  the  hill  by  a  sunken  road.  On  the  hot  turf 
just  above  our  faces  the  absurd  dog  stands  with  its 
legs  firmly  planted  and  barks  at  us.  Pushing  through 
the  hawthorn  hedge  of  the  first  house  in  the  village 
there  comes  another  dog.  But  it  is  a  puppy  ;  it  is 
smaller  than  a  rat ;  it  resembles  a  brown  cloth  child's 
toy.  It  is  the  child  of  the  rat-dog-rabbit  and  it  is  more 
absurd  than  any  creature  reported  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville  or  by  Gulliver.  It  plants  its  four  legs  in  the 
warm  turf  and  it  barks  and  it  barks.  We  stand  and 
look  at  it  and  it  continues  to  bark.  It  does  not  move  ; 
nothing  will  move  it.  It  is  administering.  That  breed 
will  not  die  out,  you  see. 

P.S. — There  are  some  people  who  desire  accuracies 
though  one  write  never  so  "  impressionalistically  ".  To 
save  our  Editor  from  correspondence  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  city  to  which  we  have  referred  is  not 
Hanover  ;  is  not  Brunswick  ;  is  not  Osnabriick  ;  is  not 
-Celle  ;  is  not  any  actual  city,  but  contains  what  we  like 
to  remember  as  an  impression  of  all  these.  Similarly 
it  is  not  even  Hamelin  of  the  rats.  Similarly  we  really 
know  that  this  stretch  of  country  was  never  pedagogi- 
cally  English  territory.  It  was  country  united  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  wearer  of  the  English  crown  by 
what  was  called  the  personal  union.  But  that  would 
have  been  good  enough  for  Prussia.  In  the  year  1837 
this  country  passed  from  under  the  sway  of  the  Ruler 
of  Great  Britain  owing  to  a  trifle  called  the  Salic  law. 
Speaking  in  accurate  English  the  Salic  law  was  not 
a  trifle.  But  it  has  not  bothered  the  Prussian  gullet 
much.  Some  time  ago  I  was  standing  in  the  yard  of 
a  brewery  in  Ashford,  which  is  in  Kent.  An  immense 
drayman  was  about  to  drink  down  a  pot  of  ale.  He 
was  called  into  the  office  and  he  set  his  pot  on  the  tail 
of  his  cart.  Some  evil  practical  jokers  who  were  stand- 
ing by  dropped  a  dead  mouse  into  the  pot.  Out  comes 
the  drayman  ;  lifts  the  pot  to  his  mouth,  drinks 
down  at  one  draught  the  ale  and  the  mouse,  and  then, 
having  wiped  his  mouth  upon  his  sleeve,  he  remarked, 
"  A  hop  or  a  cork  "  !  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  beholders.  Perhaps  the  Editor  will  permit  corre- 
spondents to  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  anecdote. 


LETTERS  FROM  WILDER  SPAIN. 
By  Willoughby  Verxer. 
A   MYSTERIOUS   CAVE— III. 

BEFORE  giving  in  detail  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  unknown  script  that  confronted  us  on  every 
side,  it  may  be  as  well  to  describe  the  general  nature  of 
the  cavern  we  now  found  ourselves  within.  Here  I 
readily  admit  that  words  fail  me,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
everybodv  who  has  penetrated  into  similar  limestone 
caverns  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  no  words  can 
adequately  set  forth  the  extraordinary  and  complex 
nature  of  the  formations  to  be  seen  on  every  side.  For 
although  all  such  caverns  present  much  the  same  general 
features,  no  two  are  alike.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
cave  we  were  in,  as  well  as  several  others  we  visited 
subsequently,  had  high  vaulted  roofs  encrusted  with 
stalactites,  with  walls  fluted  with  similar  formations 
or  half-screened  by  great  detached  columns  where  stalac- 
tite and  stalagmite,  had  joined.  The  floors  were  usually 
of  hard,  clean  stalagmite,  in  the  lower  portions  of  which 
were  clear  pools  of  water,  whilst  all  around  each 
chamber  were  big  buttresses,  pulpit  rocks,  and  shelves 
festooned  with  quaintly  shaped  stalactites.    Some  of  the 
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great  ribbed  or  fluted  masses  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
formed  bv  water  trickling  down  the  walls  for  untold 
ages,  when  struck  gave  out  a  most  melodious  sound,  as 
of  a  deep  bell. 

We  now  set  about  examining  the  mysterious  script, 
and  saw  at  once  that  there  were  two  classes  of  workman- 
ship, the  first  consisted  of  faint  cuts  or  scratches  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  such  as  might  l>e  produced  by  the 
point  of  a  flint  arrow  or  spear-head  ;  the  second  were 
regular  marks  drawn  in  black,  whilst  now  and  again  it 
seemed  as  if  both  processes  had  been  employed,  and 
that  the  cuts  or  scratches  had  been  subsequently  drawn 
over  in  black. 

At  the  first  glance  I  imagined  the  latter  at  least 
must  be  the  work  of  some  visitor  to  the  cave,  who  had 
blackened  in  the  old  marks  in  order  to  photograph 
them.  But  here  our  local  goat-herd  was  most  emphatic, 
and  declared  that  the  markings  were  exactly  as  he  saw 
them  when  the  cave  was  first  visited  eight  years 
previously.  I  copied  carefully  a  number  of  these  most 
extraordinary  markings  or  "  letras  ",  which  simply 
defy  description.  Some  who  have  examined  my 
sketches  say  that  they  bear  some  resemblance  to 
Chaldean  script,  but  on  this  point  I  offer  no  opinion. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  "  letras  "  consisted  of 
curious  symbols  of  vertical  lines  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  with  a  line  "crossing  the  T"  above 
them.  The  Greek  letter  tt  very  roughly  resembles  it. 
But  these  symbols,  in  place  of  having  two  uprights,  as 
has  ir,  had  them  in  threes,  fives,  sevens,  and  sometimes 
nines,  the  majority  being  in  sevens  and  reminiscent  of 
the  marks  on  a  tally  crossed  out. 

It  took  me  some  time  to  disabuse  myself  of  the  belief 
that  these  marks  must  have  been  made  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  but  as  we  continued  our  explorations  and 
came  upon  scores  and  scores  of  them,  often  in  the  most 
unlikely  and  unexpected  places,  such  as  in  remote 
corners  behind  stalagmites  or  in  small  caves  and  corners 
most  difficult  of  access,  I  realised  that  we  had  before  us 
some  very  ancient  and  mysterious  method  of  notation. 
As  I  passed  from  one  series  to  another,  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself  :  were  these  not  some  pre-historic  attempts 
to  keep  a  record  of  time?  The  idea  may  be  far-fetched 
and  utterly  wrong,  but  will  anybody  suggest  another? 
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The  seven  examples  of  the  mysterious  script  given 
were  copied  on  the  spot  in  my  notebook,  and  are  here 
shown  on  a  scale  of  about  one-fifteenth  of  their  true 
size.  The  first  two  (on  the  left)  are  the  common  type 
seen  in  many  places  and  are  subject  to  every  possible 
variation.  The  next  three  are  shown  in  my  pocket- 
book  as  being  continuous  in  one  line,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  were  so.  The  sixth  was  by  itself 
and  was  the  only  one  I  noticed  of  the  sort.  The  seventh 
and  last  (on  the  right)  was  also  by  itself,  but  I  found 
it  repeated  with  more  or  less  similarity  at  several  other 
places.  The  smaller  drawings  varied  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  height;  the  larger  were  about  double  that 
size. 

I  noticed  that  the  bulk  of  these  marks  were  on  walls 
above  parts  of  the  floor  which  were  of  clean  and  smooth 
stalagmite,  and  they  were  especially  abundant  around 
the  big  caverns  in  the  small  natural  alcoves  which  were 
so  suggestive  of  sleeping-berths.  Many  inscriptions 
were  between  two  and  three  feet  above  the  floor,  such  as 
a  man  reclining  on  the  ground  could  draw.  Others  were 
as  high  as  a  man  standing  up  could  draw  with  comfort, 
say,  three  feet  to  six  feet  above  the  ground.  A  very 
notable  one  was  on  a  smooth  slab  of  vertical  rock,  and 
consisted  of  six  rows  of  these  ir-like  symbols  one  above 
another.  We  were,  as  I  have  explained,  miserably 
equipped  for  scientific  exploration,  but  I  urged  on  my 
party  the  importance  of  seeking  for  any  remains  or 
relics  of  the  occupants  of  the  cave,  and  we  proceeded 
to  search  the  lower  portions  or  "  pockets  "  of  the 
cavern  floors.    Here  we  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 


come  across  a  lew  bones,  fragmentary,  some  lying  loose 
on  the  surface,  others  half-embedded  in  the  stalagmite 
floor.  Some  of  these  1  reckoned  to  be  human  bones 
and  others  those  of  a  goat.  These  w  e  gathered,  as  well 
as  fragments  of  black  and  red  pottery  thin  in  substance 
and  altogether  different  from  the  Moorish  and  Roman 
pottery  which  is  so  often  found  in  the  Andalusian 
sierras. 

Our  candle-ends  were  burning  low  when  we  com- 
menced our  return  journey,  during  which  we  had  the 
intensely  disagreeable  experience  of  missing  our  way. 
Our  local  goat-herd  was  visibly  perturbed,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  relished  the  idea  of  being  lost  in 
these  labyrinthine  depths  bereft  of  candles  and  matches. 
I  confess  I  was  personally  very  much  relieved  when  we 
at  last  identified  some  marks  we  had  passed  on  our 
downward  journey,  and  shortly  afterwards  saw  a  faint 
glimmer  of  daylight  far  away  above  us.  I  should  here 
mention  that  nowhere  did  we  see  any  trace  whatever 
of  artificial  light  having  been  used,  such,  for  example, 
as  blackened  roofs  in  the  smaller  caverns. 

Thus  ended  my  first  expedition  to  this  mysterious 
cave.  The  points  which  puzzle  me  and  which  I  feel, 
sure  will  puzzle  many  who  read  this  account  are  : — 

(1)  How  could  the  cave  men  who  lived  in  these  great 
depths,  far  beyond  any  possible  ray  of  daylight,  so  see 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  these  neat  registers,  or  at  any  rate 
draw  these  symbols  with  such  uniform  precision? 

(2)  What  do  these  marks  mean? 

I  sent  the  bones  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  subsequently  received  the  following  report  from 
Dr.  Arthur  Keith,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  there  :  — 

"The  fragments  of  human  bones  are  very  remark- 
able. The  upper  end  of  the  right  femur  is  quite  unlike 
any  human  (modern)  bone,  but  it  certainly  is  human 
and  probably  of  a  very  early  race  of  Paleolithic  man. 
The  tibia,  too,  is  primitive  in  type  :  both  bones,  thigh 
and  leg,  are  of  a  small,  almost  pygmy-sized  person, 
certainly  under  5  feet,  probably  about  4  feet  8  inches 
in  height.    The  arm  bones  are  slender. 

"  There  were  also  mammalian  bones.  Most  of  them 
belong  to  an  ibex-like  animal,  but  not  of  a  modern 
species.  Both  Dr.  Andrews,  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  I  have  failed  to  find  any  record  of  a  similar  form. 

"  All  the  bones  require  further  investigation,  but 
there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  remains  are  of 
considerable  antiquity,  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
fairly  early  point  in  the  Quaternary  Period." 

From  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  Woodward, 
the  Keeper  of  Geology  : — 

"  Dr.  Keith,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  has 
submitted  to  us  some  mammalian  bones  (associated  with 
human  remains  which  he  is  studying)  found  by  you.  .  .  . 
We  should  be  glad  to  keep  them,  and  especially  glad 
to  receive  more  and  better  specimens.  We  are  much 
interested  in  the  remains  of  a  goat-like  animal  among 
the  specimens,  and  would  gladly  learn  more  about  it." 

I  was  naturally  gratified  to  learn  that  my  rough 
diagnosis  of  the  former  owners  of  the  bones  had  been 
so  near  the  mark. 

I  received  these  letters  just  as  I  was  about  to  return 
to  England  for  the  summer,  and  although  I  at  once 
endeavoured  to  organise  an  expedition  for  the  further 
exploration  of  the  cave,  I  found  it  impossible  to  revisit 
it  before  my  departure,  and  I  was  most  reluctantly 
compelled  to  defer  any  more  investigations  until  my  • 
return  to  Southern  Spain  in  the  following  autumn. 

After  my  return  to  England,  I  received  from  Dr. 
Keith  a  more  detailed  report  on  all  the  bones  I  had  sent 
him.  He  wrote  saying  that  the  portions  of  the  femur 
and  tibia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  humerus,  were 
"  apparently  parts  of  the  same  individual,  probably  a 
woman  of  pygmy  stature,  4  feet  2  inches  to  4  feet 
6  inches  in  height  ".  The  other  fragments  belonged  to 
a  larger  individual.     Dr.  Keith  proceeded  : — 

"The  bones  give  a  metallic  ring  when  struck — truly 
mineralised  or  fossilised.  The  thigh-bone  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  simian  or  ape-like  human  thigh-bone 
yet  discovered.  But  further  finds  are  needed  to  confirm 
the  above,  which  in  the  meantime  must  be  regarded  as 
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justifiably  suspicious.  In  some  ways,  these  human 
remains  recall  the  characters  of  the  Andamanese,  in 
others  they  show  distinct  affinities  to  the  gorilla." 


THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE. 
By  John  Palmer. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  gift  for  striking  suddenly  into 
apothegm  to  point  a  speech  or  a  situation  has 
made  him  responsible  for  more  wisdom  while  you  wait 
than  ever  he  intended  to  deliver.  The  Elizabethans 
liked  it,  and  Shakespeare  always  managed  to  give  his 
audience  what  it  liked  :  it  was  his  chief  business.  Inci- 
dentally he  wrote  great  drama  ;  but  that  was  an  accident. 
He  happened  to  be  a  genius  ;  so  that,  outwardly  con- 
forming to  the  time  and  accepting  every  convention  of 
his  day,  he  could  write  also  for  an  age  which  knew 
nothing  of  euphuism  and  had  forgotten  Webster  and 
Ford.  Shakespeare  the  opportunist,  cheerfully  wear- 
ing the  shackles  of  his  time,  is  a  subject  which  leads 
one  far,  once  it  is  started  in  earnest ;  but  there  are 
unfortunately  extremely  urgent  and  unimportant  things 
happening  in  the  theatres  at  this  time  of  year,  so  it 
is  possible  merely  to  remember  that  Shakespeare  played 
up  to  his  time  in  apothegm  in  the  same  way  as  he 
played  up  to  his  time  in  the  plots,  construction,  style 
and  matter  of  his  plays.  In  apothegm,  however,  he 
played  up,  not  alone  to  the  Britain  of  his  time,  but  to 
Britain  so  long  as  Britain  endures.  Often  Shakespeare 
saved  himself  by  putting  his  sagest  apothegms  into  the 
mouth  of  a  fool.  Yet,  such  is  our  love  for  the  compact 
pedestrian  wisdom  of  the  bore,  that  Polonius'  advice  to 
Laertes  is  better  loved  and  known  by  most  Englishmen 
than  many  of  Shakespeare's  most  magical  passages. 
For  ten  Englishmen  that  know  "  neither  a  borrower 
nor  a  lender  be  "  not  one  has  in  his  memory  the  match- 
less lines  : 

"  To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendant  world." 

The  gift  of  apothegm  came  easily  to  Shakespeare, 
and  often  in  the  course  of  a  descriptive  or  argumenta- 
tive passage  he  will  throw  out  a  pointed  saying  summing 
up  the  whole  in  an  epigram  which  may  be  detached  from 
the  context  and  put  into  a  book  of  commonplaces, 
rounded  and  complete,  without  change  of  a  syllable. 
Reading  such  a  book,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  plays, 
one  would  conceive  Shakespeare  as  a  sapient  and  prosy 
burgomaster  ;  with  a  distinct  gift  for  turning  a  phrase, 
but  without  a  spark  of  genius  in  his  wise  old  head. 
Torn  from  their  context  where  they  may  have  had  some 
intimate  and  particular  meaning,  or  where,  perhaps, 
they  passed  unnoticed,  or  were  merely  expressions  of 
character,  they  stand  forth  in  ranks,  bald  and  un- 
ashamed, evidence  of  Shakespeare's  careless  acqui- 
escence in  a  mannerism  of  his  time  and  race.  Shake- 
speare's cleverness  has  not  had  justice  from  those  who 
admire  his  genius  :  Shakespeare  was  far  cleverer  than 
Mr.  Shaw.  The  mere  brilliant  cleverness  with  which 
he  is  able  to  hit  off  the  most  humdrum  reflections  in 
a  metaphor,  or  a  phrase  of  two  words  or  three  which 
stick  in  the  brain  and  tickle  our  sense  of  perfection,  often 
disturbs  our  sense  of  his  greatness.  Thus,  "  the  mirror 
up  to  nature" — a  metaphor  hit  off  with  careless  skill 
in  the  heat  of  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  contem- 
porary acting — taken  from  its  context,  learned  by  rote, 
repeated  as  a  shibboleth  for  three  hundred  years,  could 
be  and  has  been  turned  to  a  meaning  which  Shakespeare 
never  intended.  It  has  been  taken  to  imply  that  Shake- 
speare would  have  loved  a  kinematograph  and  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  a  modern  school  of  playwriters  which 
thinks  it  the  end  of  art  to  remove  the  fourth  wall  from 
a  room  and  to  show  us  the  inmates  eating,  swearing, 
loving,  laughing,  and  weeping  just  as  if  no  one  were 
there  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  This  "  mirror 
up  to  nature  "  is  but  one  example  of  the  peril 
of  a  striking  phrase  and  the  nonsense  it  will  cover. 
No  one  can  mistake  Shakespeare's  meaning  in  the  play. 


Detached  from  the  play  it  has  often  been  used  in 
support  of  a  theory  and  a  practice  in  direct  conflict  with 
Shakespeare's  own.  Holding  up  the  mirror  to  nature, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  figure,  was  something  of 
which  Shakespeare  never  dreamed. 

This  holding  up  the  mirror  is  the  curse  both  of  modern 
playwriting  and  modern  acting.  What  it  can  do  to 
ruin  the  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  own  work  as  presented 
by  the  modern  player  may  be  woefully  realised  in  any 
theatre  where  Shakespeare  is  toward.  Visit  the  New 
Theatre  to-night,  and  see  the  modern  Juliet  screeching 
as  in  actual  pain,  weeping  real  tears,  and  heaving  at 
the  lungs  with  emotion.  All  Juliet's  woe  is  in  the  words 
the  poet  gives  her  :  the  player  needs  but  be  susceptible 
to  the  beauty  of  these  words  herself  in  order  to  touch 
the  imagination  directly  of  her  hearers.  In  acting 
Shakespeare  all  should  yield  to  the  perfect  delivery  of 
his  lines.  On  the  modern  stage  it  is  generally  the  one 
thing  carefully  omitted.  In  place  of  the  lyric  love,  half- 
angel  and  half-bird,  we  have  in  the  modern  Juliet  a 
young  woman  screaming  on  the  carpet,  using  every 
device  within  the  means  of  her  talent  and  all  the  force 
of  her  animal  spirits  to  shrivel  the  beauty  of  the  poet's 
conception.  When  her  talent  is  considerable,  as  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Neilson-Terry  at  the  New  Theatre,  the 
result  fills  even  the  spectator  who  most  must  grieve 
with  reluctant  admiration.  Certainly  the  crowd  is 
satisfied.  Why  there  were  real  tears  in  her  eyes,  they 
say — the  last  word  in  appreciation. 

Modern  acting  is  seldom  aimed  at  the  spectator's 
imagination.  If  woe  must  be  depicted,  a  player  does 
not  dream  of  beautifully  indicating  his  grief.  There 
are  occasions  in  every  play  when  one  prepares  to  feel 
a  dreadful  shrinking  of  the  spirits.  One  looks  uneasily 
at  the  door,  calculating  the  distance,  and  wondering 
whether  an  escape  is  possible  in  the  time.  The  heroine's 
crisis  is  due,  and  one  knows  from  dreadful  experience 
that  it  will  be  ugly,  and  that  it  will  rack  the  nerves. 
It  is  possible  to  feel  safe  with  very  few  players  to-day. 
The  dramatic  moment  is  waited  for  with  dread ;  for 
it  will  not  be  beautiful.  Holding  up  the  mirror,  our 
player  will  shout,  scream,  sob,  or  burst  into  hysterical 
laughter.  The  voice  will  grow  harsh.  There  will  be 
no  reserve  or  economy  of  power.  Emotion  is  not 
subdued  by  art,  taking  form  and  distinction  from  the 
personality,  inspiring  it,  of  the  player. 

The  horrible,  false  realism  of  most  acting  to-day  is 
nowhere  more  offensive  than  in  the  presentation  of 
scenes  of  amorous  passion.  I  need  only  indicate  a 
scene  in  "  The  Marionettes  "  in  which  Sir  John  Hare 
re-appeared  last  Saturday  to  the  delight  of  all  who  care 
for  the  restrained  acting  of  a  very  different  school.  In 
more  than  one  passage  of  this  worthless  play  writer  and 
player  combine  to  make  one  feel  an  active  prickling 
shame  to  be  there  at  all.  This  feeling  has  nothing  to 
do  with  outraged  morality  or  with  anything  inherently 
wrong  or  false  to  humanity.  It  is  simply  the  sensation 
of  one  who  hears  or  sees  something  by  inadvertence. 
My  own  sensations  were  what  I  should  suspect  of  a 
detected  eavesdropper,  or  of  one  who  inadvertently 
enters  a  bedroom.  These  actual  physical  displays  of 
amorous  passion  on  the  stage  are  too  common  to 
need  a  description  from  me  of  this  or  any  particular 
example.  One  wonders  how  the  players  themselves 
are  able  to  go  through  with  them.  How  is  a  heroine 
trained  to  endure  these  ferocious  demonstrations  upon 
her  person  of  the  modern  lover's  regard  for  her  per- 
fections? Wonderful  is  the  effect  of  discipline.  She 
not  only  endures ;  she  can  even  bring  herself  to  respond 
and  play  up  to  him  with  equal  rapture. 

Sir  John  Hare  has  supremely  the  transmuting  powers 
of  the  artist.  In  this  play  of  "  The  Marionettes  "  he 
turned  his  poorly  written  part  to  beauty  and  distinction 
with  every  tone  and  gesture.  It  was  possible  to  com- 
pare his  own  interpretation  of  that  unlucky  phrase  of 
Hamlet  with  that  of  his  younger  comrades.  The  crude 
realism  of  the  other  players  (not  excluding  Miss  Marie 
Lohr)  was  thrown  into  violent  relief  and  shown  for  what 
it  was — mere  thoughtless  imitation.  The  fourth  wall 
was  down  ;  and  we  were  merely  eavesdroppers,  spying 
upon    emotional    displays    in    all    the    ugliness  of 
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"  nature  ",  raw  and  unredeemed.  One  liad  distinctly 
tin-  sense  of  looking  unlawfully  through  a  keyhole — an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  people  on  the  stage  were 
unaware  that  we  were  there  to  watch  their  intimate 
passions.  When  this  fooling  intrudes  it  is  at  once  clear 
that  here  is  no  art  at  all.  If  sobbing  with  real  tears 
he  the  end  of  a  player's  artistic  achievement,  we  can 
as  lovers  of  art  have  no  further  use  for  him.  We  can 
gei  better  sobbing  any  day  of  the  week  in  a  magistrate's 
court.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  difficult  in  real  lift 
to  see  much  of  what  takes  place  upon  the  stage  in  "  The 
Marionettes  ".  It  is  not  usual  to  make  violent  love 
in  public,  or  without  taking  reasonable  precautions  to 
be  secure  against  a  possible  audience.  Hut  who  would 
wish  to  be  present?  Peeping  Tom  would  wish  it 
Peeping  Tom  would  feel  entirely  happy  and  comfortable 
at  a  modern  play. 

THE     THREE  ROADS. 
By  Filson  Young. 
III. 

THE  coast  of  France,  in  spite  of  its  extent,  never 
suggests  a  maritime  nation  ;  one  must  go  inland 
to  discover  the  true  French  world  of  water.  And  of  the 
three  roads  in  France  this  road  of  waters  is  the  most 
characteristic  and  the  best,  the  dustless,  noiseless  road 
that  has  no  hills,  but  only  innumerable  curves  and  level 
changes — the  road  moreover  that  moves  of  itself.  One 
says  loosely  of  other  roads  that  they  "  go  "  from  this 
place  to  that ;  but  it  is  not  true.  The  patch  of  road 
outside  your  door  remains  there  from  year  to  year, 
whereas  if  you  live  by  a  river,  although  you  never  move 
a  step,  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  will  go  past  your  eyes 
in  the  year.  You  may  go  yourself  on  the  stone  or  iron 
road  from  Chalon  to  Macon  ;  but  the  road  of  water, 
the  Saone,  the  silver  highroad  of  Burgundy,  goes  there 
of  itself. 

This  piece  of  country  of  which  I  write  is  full  of  such 
moving  highways,  being  traversed  by  the  Seine,  the 
Loing,  and  the  Yonne ;  they  are  all  canalised,  their 
beauty  as  rivers  unimpaired  and  their  utility  as  canals 
ensured  by  locks  and  weirs.  They  give  the  landscape  a 
very  friendly  appearance,  peculiarly  French  in  its  com- 
bination of  deep  and  pale  green,  and  rich  in  lines  of 
willow  and  of  poplar  that  advertise  the. watery  road; 
while  the  shouts  of  the  bargees  and  the  great  echoing, 
explosive  cracks  of  whips  that  resound  all  over  the 
country  redeem  it  from  that  sombre  gravity  that 
seems  always  to  brood  over  great  tracts  of  agricul- 
tural land.  One  regards  with  an  ancient  rever- 
ence this  life  of  rivers  and  canals,  so  prodigiously 
slow,  and  yet  always  in  motion ;  so  fertile  in  sur- 
prises that,  when  walking  across  a  country  that  seems 
deserted,  one  may  suddenly  come  upon  a  road  of 
water  and  a  whole  town  of  families  and  moving  houses 
tucked  in  a  fold  of  the  ground.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
occupation  into  which  the  sense  of  time  enters  so 
slightly  as  it  does  into  the  occupation  of  the  bargee. 
These  great  and  noble  barges  of  the  French  canals 
seem,  when  they  are  at  rest,  like  rocks  or  islands, 
immovable  in  the  water,  their  steep  black  sides  rising  to 
support  polished  and  decorated  beams  and  superstruc- 
tures of  glass  and  rare  woods ;  a  little  garden  of 
flowers  before  the  windows  and  a  cage  of  canaries  on 
the  roof  of  the  parlour,  and  children  sprawling  every- 
where over  a  deck  that  seems  limitless  in  extent.  The 
getting  under  way  of  such  a  structure  is  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  when  the  straining  horses  or  mules  have  at 
last  tightened  the  wire  rope  that  reaches  to  the  mast- 
head, it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  at  what  moment  the 
great  ark  begins  to  move  through  the  water.  But 
start  it  does,  with  infinite  expenditure  of  labour  and 
shouts  and  whip-cracking ;  and  once  started  you  would 
think  it  would  never  stop  ;  but  if  you  go  away  and  come 
back  the  next  day  you  may  find  it  tied  up  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  down  the  stream,  waiting  its  turn  at  the  lock.  It 
is  the  most  self-contained  life  in  the  world,  that  of  these 
barge  families,  and  always  tempts  one  by  its  union  of 
movement  with  repose.    Independence  of  the  external 


world  is  its  chief  charm  ;  for  the  very  horses  that  draw 
the  barge  through  the  heat  ol  the  day  climb  on  board 
at  nighl  and  feed  and  rest  in  the  stable  whi<  h  they 
have  transported,  being  thus  in  a  way  cannibals  of  then- 
own  strength.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon,  I  say;  but 
I  doubt  very  much  if  such  a  life  would  be  really  toler- 
able. The  slowness  which  is  so  poetic  to  contemplate 
would,  unless  one  were  trained  to  it,  surely  become 
exasperating  at  times.  If  all  the  things  that  were  said 
about  such  a  life  were  true  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
canal  bargeman  and  his  family  persons  of  a  singular 
spirituality,  rising  on  a  wave  of  serener  life  than  ours, 
and  living  in  a  world  of  dream  and  phantasy.  The  most 
superficial  observation  of  these  people  must  disappoint 
this  expectation;  they  are  indeed  notorious  for  violence 
and  profanity.  It  is  sad,  but  there  is  a  tonic  truth 
in  it  too,  for  scenery  never  made  a  poet  yet,  and  nature 
is  as  near  to  the  brute  as  to  the  spirit.  The  bargeman 
is  but  a  simpler  and  more  natural  person  than  the  rest ; 
he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  most 
elementary  of  all  human  vehicles,  the  Noah's  ark,  with 
his  family  and  his  beasts  around  him  ;  and  we  have- 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Noah  was  a  person  of  any- 
singular  refinement. 

The  gayest  spots  on  the  road  of  water  in  France  are 
to  be  found  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  where  the 
interchange  of  traffic,  the  meeting  and  passing  of  so 
many  barges,  and  the  accumulation  of  merchandise  and 
the  plying  of  the  ship-building  craft,  combine  to  make 
an  agreeable  maritime  commotion.  Such  rivalries  in 
the  matter  of  Cafes  du  Commerce  and  Hotels  du  Con- 
fluent, such  vending  of  wine  by  the  bottle  and  the  barrel, 
and  of  bread  by  the  foot  and  the  yard ;  such  orgies  of 
clothes-washing  by  the  assembled  women  of  the  town 
in  the  long,  floating  washhouses  where,  each  in  her  own 
compartment,  furnished  with  its  bottles  of  liquid  soap 
and  its  piles  of  linen,  the  women  can  work  and  gossip 
at  the  same  time,  dipping  the  soapy  garments  into  the 
clear  river,  which  is  clouded  but  for  a  moment,  and 
making  such  a  slapping  and  battering  of  wet  stuffs  with 
pieces  of  wood  that  it  resounds  over  all  the  countryside. 

I  know  no  people  who  work  at  once  so  hard  and  so 
cheerfully  as  the  peasant  women  of  France  ;  those  of 
them  that  are  not  at  work  in  the  fields  are  eternally 
occupied  in  either  of  the  two  great  primitive  feminine 
tasks — washing  and  cooking.    The  cooking  is  a  desul- 
tory affair,  taken  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  things  ; 
but  the  washing  is  done  in  community,  and,  especially 
where  there  are  a  great  number  of  bargewomen  to- 
gether, it  becomes  a  kind  of  festival.    This  washing 
of  dirty  linen  in  public  seems  to  be  an  essentially  French 
habit ;  and  there  is  surely  much  to  be  said  for  it.    It  can 
only  be  characteristic  of  a  country  where  there  is  much 
flowing  water,  and  where  the  climate  makes  out-of-door 
work  tolerable  and  pleasant ;  and  the  sight  of  a  woman 
wheeling  her  barrow-load  of  household  stuffs  to  the 
river-side  and  wheeling  it  back  pure  and  clean,  is  surely 
a   pleasanter  thing  than   the   solitary,   steamy  rites 
that  one  imagines  are  taking  place  in  the  private  wash- 
houses  of  England,  where  in  darkness  and  malodorous 
vapour  women  clatter  about  a  stone  floor  that  swims 
n  soapy  water.    The  river  is  none  the  fouler,  to  our 
senses  at  any  rate,  for  all  the  dirt  that  it  washes  away  ; 
and  the  linen  is  so  much  the  whiter  and  sweeter  for  being- 
washed  in  the  river  water  and  the  sunshine.  Much 
of  our  washing  is  only  partly  a  sanitary  matter  ;  it  is  a 
ceremonial  also,  and  has  as  strong  a  moral  as  a  physical 
effect.    How  much  better  morally  than  the  solitarv 
stooping  over  the  dark  tub  must  be  this  washing  in  the 
running  river,  in  the  company    of  neighbours,  with 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  river  for  refreshment 
and  the  talk  of  the  village  for  entertainment. 

There  is  no  river  or  canal  in  France  but  is  furnished 
with  its  line  of  anglers,  for  the  most  part  as  still  and 
silent  and  incurious  as  the  church  spires.  The  fabled 
patience  of  all  fishermen  is  in  France  carried  to  a  kind 
of  ecstasy  of  contentment  They  fish  more  and  catch 
less  than  any  other  race.  To  stand  all  day  in  one  spot 
over  the  still  waters  of  a  canal  for  the  sake  of  three 
fishes  the  size  of  a  whitebait  is  to  have  reduced  almost 
to  a  minimum  the  ratio  of  reward  to  labour.    But  of- 
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course  it  is  not  the  fishes,  it  is  the  fishing  that  is  its  own 
reward.  No  river  fisherman  ever  fished  for  fishes  .only, 
he  fishes  for  peace,  for  solitude,  or  for  recreation  of 
mind  ;  and  though  his  basket  be  empty  of  fishes  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  it  may  nevertheless  be  full  of  other 
bootv.  The  French  fisherman  apparently  can  achieve 
his  Nirvana  anywhere  ;  you  see  him  in  Paris  occupying 
his  scanty  midday  leisure  fishing  in  the  Seine,  with  the 
world  visibly  and  audibly  around  him  ;  and  he  takes  his 
pleasure,  not  only  in  the  thicket  of  willows  or  by  the 
lock  on  the  lonely  hillside,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  a 
roaring  traffic  of  motors  and  tramcars,  and  under  the 
very  wheels  of  carts  and  omnibuses. 

Of  the  French  rivers  that  are  known  to  me  the  Rhone 
seems  to  be  the  most  noble  and  the  Loing  the  most 
lovable.  I  know  no  river  that  conveys  the  impression 
of  rolling  so  exactly  as  the  Rhone  below  Valence.  The 
Garonne  has  its  moments  of  greatness,  as  when  it  first 
smells  the  sea  near  Beautiran  ;  but  the  Rhone,  which  is 
too  wild  and  turbulent  to  be  very  much  tamed  to 
commerce,  has  a  majesty  and  awfulness  entirely  its 
own  The  Seine  is  a  very  bourgeois  river,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  importance  from  Rouen  to  Le  Havre, 
we  should  not  mention  it  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  others  if  it  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
bear  Paris  on  its  banks.  Of  the  rivers  of  mere 
beauty,  the  Loire  has  its  devotees,  I  know,  and 
the  arches  and  battlements  of  old  castles  reflected  in  its 
brimming  expanses  have  their  own  place  in  the  memory. 
But  the  little  Loing,  that  never  grows  old  and  never 
dies  the  death  of  great  rivers  in  the  sea,  that  is  the 
stream  I  love  best.  From  Nemours  to  Moret  its  happy 
youth  is  spent  wandering  among  willows  and  rushes, 
and  prattling  over  clear  shallows  that  lie  enclosed  in  a 
world  of  meadows.  It  has  no  premonition  of  its  end  ; 
at  one  moment  it  is  in  the  full  tide  of  its  happy  youth, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  lower,  turning  a  sudden  corner, 
it  is  lost  in  the  Seine.  It  knows  no  broadening  maturity 
soiled  by  drains  and  threshed  by  the  propellers  and 
paddles  of  commercial  craft ;  it  comes  to  an  end  sud- 
denly, in  innocence,  a  few  sleepy  canal  boats  being 
all  the  burden  that  it  has  known.  It  is  a  little  river, 
and  has  a  little  life  and  a  little  death  ;  it  is  borne  un- 
conscious to  the  sea,  the  destiny  of  all  waters ;  but 
there,  although  one  would  not  speak  of  them  while 
living  in  the  same  breath,  it  meets  even  with  its  great 
neighbour  the  Rhone,  on  equal  terms. 


LOST  HEROES  AND  TRIUMPHANT  CAUSES. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

TT  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  young 
man  by  lucky  or  unlucky  chance  to  come  across 
some  new  kind  of  music  (or  painting,  or  drama,  or  litera- 
ture) and  to  understand  and  to  love  it  while  it  is  as  yet 
unpopular,  or  misunderstood,  or,  most  probably,  not 
known  at  all ;  it  is  almost  as  common  that  he  hence- 
forth regards  himself  as  a  very  dare-devil,  an  innovator, 
at  once  an  iconoclast  and  an  apostle,  smashing  ancient 
idols  with  vigorous  left-handers  whilst  with  the  right 
hand  he  scatters  leaflets  in  which  a  new  art-gospel  is 
preached.  Hence  we  get  that  most  depressing  of 
spectacles,  the  champion  of  a  cause  that  has  long 
triumphed — so  completely  triumphed  that  we  have  for- 
gotten that  ever  people  quarrelled  about  the  matter. 
The  white-haired  veteran  fighter  for  a  lost  cause  is 
always  a  pathetic  and  often  a  heroic  figure  :  friends  and 
foes  have  alike  deserted  him  :  he  has  no  one  to  fight  for 
and  no  one  to  fight  against  :  in  a  word,  no  one  takes 
any  notice  of  him.  But  he  is.  true  to  the  ideal  of  an 
earlier  day  and  stands  sublimely  alone,  the  strangest 
Don  Quixote  the  centuries  have  brought  forth.  The 
champion  of  a  triumphant  cause  is  merely  ludicrous  and 
ignominious.  The  dotard  perseveres  in  smiting  at 
imaginary  foes  and  annoying  everyone  within  earshot 
with  wheezy  battle-cries,  oblivious  that  his  friends  have 
carried  the  enemy's  position  and  swept  miles  ahead. 
During  the  last  South  African  war  some  Boers  were 
found  tilling  their  farms  under  the  comfortable  impres- 
sion that  the  contest  had  terminated  in  their  favour; 


and  the  newspapers  commented  on  the  immense  size  of 
a  country  in  which  this  could  occur.  The  moralisings 
would  be  very  edifying  if  the  same  farmers  were  now 
found  in  arms,  out-spanning,  in-trekking,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  ignorant  that  the  peace  was  a  matter  of  history. 
For  anything  like  that  we  must  look  to  music  and  to 
Bayreuth. 

It  will  soon  be  forty  years  since  Wagner  opened  his 
opera-house  on  the  hill  at  Bayreuth.  Since  1880  his 
works  have  deluged  the  other  opera-houses  of  Germany  ; 
it  is  long  since  they  reached  so  far  as  London.  Not  for 
years  have  I  visited  the  Bavarian  city  of  infamies, 
artistic  and  other  ;  but  friends  who  were  recently  there 
tell  me  that  the  business — I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
of  propaganda  proceeds  as  briskly  as  ever.  Councils 
of  war  are  still  held  ;  cunning  stratagems  are  planned 
for  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  and  the  severest 
measures  are  hourly  taken  against  him.  It  might  all 
be  inspiring  and  call  for  admiration  :  only,  there  is  no 
enemy.  If  popularity  means  victory,  then  victory  rests 
with  the  Wagner  warriors.  We  may  doubt  whether 
more  people  really  understand  Wagner's  purpose  and 
achievement  than  did  thi'rty  years  ago  ;  but  certainly 
more  people  go  to  see  his  operas  than  go  to  see  any 
others.  Yet  a  forlorn  figure,  representing  Bayreuth  in 
England,  Mr.  W.  Ashton  Ellis,  toils  on  laboriously, 
translating  Wagner's  most  trivial  writings  for  our 
benefit,  and  writing  at  such  length  himself  about 
Wagner  and  Wagner's  writings  that  we  are  growing 
sick  of  the  very  name  of  Wagner.  Bayreuth  we  can  all 
understand  :  its  pretty  game  is  to  keep  the  world  in 
mind  that  Bayreuth  is  the  only  place  where  Wagner's 
works  are  properly  performed.  Bayreuth 's  preaching 
is,  as  I  have  said,  business.  But  Mr.  Ellis  cuts  a  sorry 
figure  :  one  wonders  whether  he  is  still  convinced  that 
no  more  daring,  advanced  fellow  exists.  If  so,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  ;  for  never  will  the  last  champion  of  a 
victorious  cause  cease  to  imagine  himself  in  the  van- 
guard ;  and  if  we  scoff  at  him  for  belated  displays  of 
energy  and  courage  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  is  misunderstood.  Being  a  lap  behind, 
in  Carlyle's  phrase,  he  thinks  himself  many  laps  in 
front. 

A  fine  crop  of  copies — but  less  pertinacious — of  Mr. 
Ellis  may  be  expected  to  spring  up  here  within  the  next 
few  weeks  ;  for  what  is  done  as  a  matter  of  course  every 
season  in  even  the  smaller  German  towns,  is  to  be  done 
as  a  mighty  art  "  deed  "  at  Covent  Garden.  "  The 
Ring  "  "  in  its  entirety  "  (oh,  wonderful  !)  will  shortly 
be  given,  and  we  shall  have  dozens  of  young  men  and 
women  loudly  proclaiming  their  belief  in  Wagner,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  alleged  about  his  moral  character, 
his  disregard  for  the  laws  of  harmony,  his  regrettable 
lack  of  form  ;  and  they  will  picture  themselves  as  blood- 
thirsty rebels,  almost  as  terrible  to  humanity  at  large 
as  a  naughty  boy  who  breaks  the  Sabbath.  There 
have  always  been  plenty  of  these  rebels.  A  few  years 
back  a  gentleman  sought  an  interview  with  me  ;  and 
he  stated  that  while  admitting  the  faults  in  Wagner's 
harmony  etc.  etc.  he  yet  thought  some  reforms  had 
been  needed  in  the  old-fashioned  opera  and  for  these 
we  should  be  grateful.  Nervously  he  stammered,  as 
though  fearing  that  the  daring  shown  in  these  views 
would  provoke  my  wrath  ;  but  as  I  remained  calmly 
acquiescent  he  went  away  believing  he  had  made  a 
convert.  He  was  a  recruit  who  had  joined  after  the 
disbanding  of  the  fighting  forces.  They  will  be  a  great 
nuisance  this  winter  and  we  shall  have  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  their  nests,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
recent  wasp  plague  in  Essex. 

But  how  may  we  expect  the  poor  untaught  amateur 
to  realise  the.  position  when  nearly  every  page  written 
by  our  composers  shows  that  they  are  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, that  they  believe  they  prove  themselves  terribly, 
furiously  advanced  chaps  by  writing  half-a-dozen  unre- 
solved discords.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that,  though 
they  fancy  so.  The  older  composers  did  not  care  to 
step  out  of  one  key  into  another  a  hundred  miles  off  : 
they  had  stepping-stones  in  the  shape  of  intermediate 
chords  and  they  frequently  resolved  their  discords  to 
give  the  ear  a  rest  :  there  were  no  big  jumps.  But 
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in  the  hundrcd-and-fifty  years  that  have  passed  since 

the  death  of  Bach  our  cars  have  got  thoroughly  trainee!  : 
jumps  that  would  have  made  Mo/art  jump  are  perfectly 
easy  to  us  :  we  can  do  without  the  intermediate  steps. 
These  steps,  indeed,  unless  they  form  an  integral  part 
o(  the  music  make  merely  a  tedious  roundabout  way 
where  the  composer  should  have  »imc  straight  on  with 
what  lie  had  to  say.     Yet  in  the  novelties  which  are 
much  talked  of  from  time  to  time  we  find  the  sole  merit 
to  be  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  these  jumps  ;  and 
th«'  fact  that  the  composers  think  this  merit  enough 
shows  them  to  belong  to  the  forlorn  scattered  apostles 
who  do  not  know  Wagner  died  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.     Essentially  Mr.  II.  Balfour  ( iardiner's  orchestral 
piece   "  Shepherd   Fennel's   Dance  "    (played   at  the 
Proms,  a  few  weeks  ago)  is  no  newer  than  the  dullest 
stuff  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  say,  was  writing-  thirty 
years  ago.     The  fashion  has  changed  a  little  and  that 
is  all.    Mr.  Gardiner  now  and  again  traverses  without 
stepping-stones  through  a  few  keys  we  used  to  call 
unrelated  (as  though  to  the  educated  ear,  not  stuffed 
with    textbook   rubbish,  any   pair  of   keys   could  be 
unrelated),  but  to  think  this  is  new  is  simply  to  confess 
oneself  belated  :  the  real  advanced  army — a  very  small 
one  it  is — has  gone  ahead  many  a  long  league  in  searcn 
of  the  really  new — the  new  thought  and  feeling  that  find 
their  natural  expression  in  new  melodic  forms.  Sir 
Alexander  could  skip  about  from  the  key  of  G  flat  major 
to  that  of  F  double-sharp  minor  as  well  as  any  man  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  fashion.      The  criticism  on  Mr. 
Gardiner  applies  to  much  of  Elgar  :  he  trusts  to  har- 
monic surprises  instead  of  to  melodic  expressiveness 
with  harmony  as  an  adjunct  and  modifying  influence. 
It  applies  to  a  pavane  by  Maurice  Ravel,  played  at 
the  Proms,  some  weeks  ago  and  repeated  on  Wednes- 
day.   Here  we  see  a  free,  generous,  prodigal,  not  to 
say  profligate  and  wasteful,  use  of  the  drop  of  a  minor 
third  and  of  the  flattened  seventh  to  attain  a  mournful 
atmosphere  ;  and  these  tricks,  as  old  as  Bach,  are  not 
endowed  with  new  life  by  Debussy-cum-Strauss  har- 
monies hammered  into  the  score  without  any  artistic  pur- 
pose.   A  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  by  one  Louis 
Aubert,  has  analogous  defects.  It  is  showy  in  some  parts, 
but  in  others  monotonous  to  a  heart-breaking  degree  ; 
throughout  the  themes  are  without  character,  and  the 
composer  relies  on  up-to-date  harmonies  and  instru- 
mental effects.    The  thing  was  prettily  played  by  Mrs. 
Norman  O'Neill;  but  it  is  a  pity  Sir  Henry  Wood, 
if  he  must  needs  inflict  these  productions  of  French 
students  upon  us,  when  he  might  find  English  work  of 
much  greater  excellence,  must  needs  also  destroy  its 
effectiveness  by  smothering  the  soloist  under  a  hideous 
mass  of  orchestral  noise.    Some  of  the  playing  of  the 
accompaniment    to   this   piece  was    atrocions   in  its 
coarseness. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  mode,  fashion,  in  music 
should  manifest  itself  chiefly  in  the  matters  of  harmony 
and  orchestration.  During  the  period  beginning,  say, 
a  hundred  years  before  Bach  and  extending  down  to  the 
present  the  resources  of  music  have  widened  in  just  these 
two  respects.  No  one  can  ever  write  finer  counterpoint 
than  the  early  church  composers  wrote  ;  and  pure,  simple 
melody,  dependent  upon  harmony  in  the  minimum 
degree  for  its  beauty  and  expressiveness,  was  carried 
to  its  highest  point  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  These 
mighty  men  knew  well  enough  that  the  contour  of  a  tune 
seems  to  be  changed,  and  so  far  as  its  effect  on  the  ear 
is  concerned  is  changed,  by  harmony.  They  used  their 
knowledge  sparingly,  finding  it  possible  to  say  what 
was  in  them  by  simpler  means.  With  later  times  har- 
mony had  more  and  more  to  be  employed,  and  it  is 
indeed  now  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  melody — nay,  it 
is  not  straining  language  too  far  to  say  it  is  a  part  of 
melody,  since  any  modern  melody  without  the  harmonies 
would  cease  to  be  that  melody  and  with  different  har- 
monies would  become  a  different  melody.  But  harmony 
alone  without  the  melody  is  as  blotches  of  colour  on  a 
canvas  without  form.  Wagner  made  enormous  use  of 
harmony,  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
melody  expressive.  I  grumble  at  the  young  men  because 
they  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.    If  they  could  rid  ' 


their  minds  of  the  notion  that  they  are  frightfully 
emancipated  and  reafise  that  music  which  depends  for 
its  effectiveness  on  surprises  cannot  be  heard  twice — 1 
nor  indeed  nowadays,  when  no  surprises  are  possible, 
as  we  arc  all  prepared  for  the  worst,  even  once— with 
pleasure;  if  they  would  find  Something  new  to  say  and 
try  to  say  it  through  melody — then  we  should  not  have 
this  continuous  stream  of  novelties  that  are  not  novel. 
As  for  the  orchestral  exploits  of  Debussy,  they  do  not 
properly  concern  a  musical  critic  :  they  lie  outside  the 
domain  of  music.  Instrumentation  is  a  wonderful 
thing:  it  is  colour  in  music;  but,  so  to  speak,  to  lay 
the  colour  on  your  fresco  before  you  have  a  fresco, 
before  you  have  a  building  in  which  to  place  your  fresco 
— this  is  to  do  something  quite  as  absurd  as  this 
sentence. 


THE  PAINTERS  OF  JAPAN. 
By  Laurence  Binvox. 

WHAT  was  it  that  first  lured  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison 
from  the  squalors  and  passions  and  humours 
of  the  populous  East  End,  from  the  grimy  Thames 
wharves  and  foreshores  and  the  Essex  marshes,  of  the 
life  of  which  no  man  has  written  with  more  curious  and 
intimate  knowledge,  to  the  painters  of  the  Farthest 
East?  Whatever  it  was,  he  has  followed  up  the 
impulse  with  an  insatiable  persistence  and  a  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm.  The  Japanese  themselves  have 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  his  judgment  and  learn- 
ing, and  have  made  him  an  honorary  member  of  the 
selectest  circle  of  the  Nihon  Bijutsu  Kyokwai ;  a  dis- 
tinction he  shares,  I  believe,  with  no  other  Western 
connoisseur.  And  here,  in  these  two  magnificent 
volumes,  is  the  fruit  of  his  studies.* 

I  have  sometimes  'been  struck  in  reading  the  works 
of  Englishmen  who  have  made  Japanese  art  or  litera- 
ture the  subject  of  laborious  study  by  the  very  imperfect 
sympathy  they  have  shown,  or  their  downright  contempt 
for  what  they  have  given  themselves  such  pains  to  learn. 
Mr.  Morrison's  sympathy  goes  with  his  knowledge, 
never  flags  behind  it.  It  is  from  the  Japanese  point  of 
view  that  he  interprets  and  expounds.  Yet  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  in  one  matter  he  has  not,  like  a  few  Con- 
tinental students,  victims  of  Orientalist  "  snobisme  ", 
assumed  a  Pharisaic  superiority  to  the  charms  of  the 
colour-prints.  He  understands  both  their  relatively  sub- 
ordinate significance  and  their  real  beauty,  and  knows 
that  the  Japanese  indifference  to  them  is  mainly  an. 
extraneous  affair  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  art. 

It  was  the  colour-prints  which  first  revealed  to 
European  eyes  the  joyous  and  inexhaustible  invention 
of  Japanese  designers.  Their  first  appeal  is  in  their 
new,  foreign  harmonies,  their  exquisite  pattern,  their 
audacious  spacing  ;  then,  as  we  grow  used  to  these,  the 
humanity  they  enclose  becomes  more  real,  and  we  begin 
to  choose  and  eliminate ;  the  conception  becomes  more 
to  us,  the  pattern  less,  as  we  penetrate  more  into  their 
world  and  the  life  they  spring  from  ;  and  so  we  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  enchanted  garden  of  this  delightful 
art,  so  limited  by  its  sensuous  perfection.  And  one  day 
perhaps  the  sight  of  some  old  kakemono — a  slight 
sketch,  it  may  be,  of  rain  at  evening  and  a  solitary 
traveller,  or  of  wild  geese  flying  down  through  the  mists 
— brings  with  it  a  waft  of  air  from  large  horizons,  some- 
thing that  touches  us  with  the  intangible  longings  and 
inbred  sorrows  of  all  our  race.  We  realise  then  that 
Japanese  painting  is  something  more  than  decoration 
and  deftness  of  hand.  Or  we  see,  as  at  last  the  collection 
shown  at  Shepherd's  Bush  enabled  us  to  see,  some  of 
the  earl}-  and  sublime  images  of  the  religious  imagina- 
tion of  Japan,  and  we  feel  as  we  might  do  in  presence 
of  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos  if  before  that  moment  we . 
had  known  the  art  of  Greece  only  <by  the  captivating 
terra-cottas  of  Tanagra.  We  should  be  foolish,  how- 
ever, if  we  did  not  feel  the  essential  continuity  in  both 
these  historic  arts. 

It  is  a  long  story  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  to  tell,  the 

*  "The  Painters  of  Japan."    By  Arthur  Morrison.  London: 
Jack.    1911.    £5  5s.  net. 
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story  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  painting.  Of 
the  art  of  the  early  periods  an  immense  amount  has 
been  destroyed.  What  remains  stirs  a  keen  regret  for 
the  beauty  lost  to  the  world.  What  would  we  not  give 
for  companions  to  such  adorable  visions  as  the  Buddhist 
Angel  of  the  eighth  century,  excellently  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Morrison's  first  volume,  or  to  the  Nachi  Waterfall 
of  the  ninth  century,  a  landscape  I  am  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think  the  most  beautiful  ever  painted?  This 
latter  picture  is  ascribed  to  Kanaoka,  the  culminating 
master  of  the  first  great  flowering-time  of  the  Japanese 
genius  ;  a  master  who  has  left  an  immense  fame — and 
no  works.  At  least,  the  modern  critics  have  robbed 
him  of  all  he  had.  Mr.  Morrison  is  not  convinced 
that  they  are  right,  though  he  refuses  to  dogmatise. 
His  own  researches  have  enabled  him  to  tell  us  a  great 
deal  more  about  Kanaoka  than  has  hitherto  been  known 
in  Europe.  In  the  old  uncritical  days  any  very  old 
Buddhist  picture  gravitated  to  this  famous  name  ;  and  a 
vague  expectation  of  something  sublime  and  stupendous 
in  power  was  all  that  guided  the  inquirer.  Mr.  Morri- 
son, however,  emphasises  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so 
much  his  Buddhist  as  his  secular  painting  which  im- 
pressed his  contemporaries,  and  that  he  worked  with 
a  line  which,  for  all  its  force,  was  fine  and  delicate. 
This  makes  the  more  interesting  the  attribution  of  a 
small  portrait  in  the  author's  own  collection,  which, 
even  if  not  accepted  as  the  work  of  Kanaoka  himself, 
certainly  seems  to  take  us  back  as  near  to  him  as  we 
.are  likely  to  get. 

Even  from  European  collections  one  can  gain  some 
hint  at  least  of  the  grandeur  of  style  and  conception 
which  marked  this  early  period.  But  nothing  in 
Europe,  nothing  out  of  Japan  save  one  masterpiece  at 
Boston,  represents  in  the  least  adequately  the  epic 
power  of  those  scroll  paintings  which  are  the  typical 
glory  of  the  second  great  culminating  period  of  the  art. 
We  must  fall  back  on  copies  and  on  the  splendid  repro- 
ductions published  in  Japan.  Yet  these  scrolls  ought  to 
be  better  known  ;  for  they  are  the  central  works  of 
Japanese  painting,  embodying  with  incomparable 
energy  and  intensity  the  martial  and  heroic  ideals  of 
the  race  ;  all  the  innate  qualities  of  blood  and  temper 
which  differentiate  it  from  the  Chinese.  In  no  art  of 
the  world  has  vivid  and  passionate  action  been  more 
wonderfully  seized  and  set  before  our  eyes.  The  Tosa 
school,  with  which  this  kind  of  painting  is  particularly 
and  almost  exclusively  associated,  was  quite  miscon- 
ceived by  the  earlier  writers  like  Gonse  and  Anderson. 
Mr.  Morrison  does  it  full  justice,  and  devotes  some 
pages  to  the  revival  of  the  school  attempted  by  a  group 
of  able  painters  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  a  group 
which  has  been  ignored  by  most  Western  writers.  The 
school  still  shows  signs  of  animation,  and  perhaps  the 
most  gifted  of  living  Japanese  painters,  Shimomura 
Kwanzan,  may  be  destined,  as  our  author  suggests,  to 
renovate  its  ancient  glory. 

Mr.  Morrison  has  arranged  his  material  according  to 
the  several  schools,  giving  a  separate  history  of  each. 
By  "school"  in  Japan  is  meant  something  different 
from  anything  we  have  in  Europe.  Raphael,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  each  invented  and  matured  an  instrument 
of  expression,  just  as  did  the  founders  of  the 
various  Japanese  schools.  But  with  the  Japanese 
this  style,  this  perfected  instrument,  did  not  die  out 
with  the  immediate  followers  of  its  originator.  It 
remained  as  an  instrument  for  any  artist  to  learn  and 
master.  Thus  these  styles  or  schools  have  had,  some 
of  them,  a  continuous  life  of  several  centuries.  In 
Europe,  where  painting  has  been  incessantly  taking  in 
new  elements,  this  would  be  inconceivable.  Yet  among 
the  Japanese  schools  we  find  a  succession  of  masters, 
not  a  mere  trailing  of  followers.  The  reason  is  that  the 
style  of  a  school  in  Japan  was  a  much  more  definite 
thing,  involving  a  code  of  rules  and  a  body  of  con- 
gruous conventions,  than  the  vague  effort  to  reproduce 
the  chosen  effects  of  a  certain  master  ;  it  was  much  more 
impersonal,  and  therefore  left  its  practitioners  much 
.more  individual  freedom. 

The  strong  wave  of  Chinese  influence  which  overcame 


Japanese  art  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  submerged 
for  the  time  the  national  tradition  embodied  by  the 
Tosas,  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  three  great  schools, 
known  as  the  Chinese,  the  Sesshiu,  and  the  Kano 
schools.  Mr.  Morrison's  choice  of  method  obliges  him 
here  to  make  a  rather  artificial  separation  between 
groups  of  painters  who  worked  under  a  common  in- 
spiration, that  of  the  philosophic  ideas  of  the  Zen  sect 
of  Buddhism,  and  who  ought  to  be  studied  together, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  earlier  phases  of  the  three  schools 
are  concerned,  though  the  connoisseur  has  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  their  styles.  The  remaining 
schools  are  of  later  origin ;  the  Korin  school ;  the 
Ukiyo-ye,  which  includes  all  the  colour-print  designers  ; 
the  neo-Chinese  school ;  the  Maruyama  and  Shijo 
schools,  both  inspired  by  a  single  naturalistic  move- 
ment ;  and  the  Ganku  school.  Mr.  Morrison's  account 
of  all  these  and  of  their  individual  masters  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised  for  its  thoroughness,  lucidity  and 
competence.  With  certain  very  great  exceptions  the 
more  modern  painters  cannot  vie  in  interest  with  the 
art  of  the  older  periods.  Especially  with  many  of  the 
naturalistic  painters,  when  the  first  charm  of  their 
dainty  brush-work  and  pleasant  colour  has  worn  off, 
and  with  the  later  Kanos,  when  we  have  become  more 
intimate  with  their  great  predecessors,  it  is  hard  not  to 
become  rather  impatient.  Mr.  Morrison  must  have 
been  tempted  to  treat  some  of  these  men  more  sum- 
marily than  he  has  done.  But  having  set  out  to  give 
us  an  account  of  the  Japanese  painters  from  beginning 
"to  end,  he  does  not  flinch  ;  and  collectors  will  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  all  the  facts  and  records  he  has  collected 
so  industriously  and  sifted  with  such  care.  Only  those 
who  have  worked  in  this  field  can  appreciate  the  heroic 
labour  involved.  The  Japanese  have  a  studied  indiffer- 
ence to  the  details  of  chronology  ;  and  to  unravel  the 
tangle  of  conflicting  records  is  a  task  that  induces 
frequent  despair.  Mr.  Morrison  deals  with  the  evidence 
in  a  spirit  of  scrupulous  candour,  having  himself  an 
exact  mind  and  an  alert  intelligence  for  clues.  His 
full,  precise,  and  documented  account  of  that  great 
master,  Matabei,  the  founder  of  Ukiyo-ye,  is  only  the 
most  important  of  several  instances  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  European  reader  has  been  put  in  the 
possession  of  the  true  facts.  Even  the  Japanese  had 
been  confused  and  contradictory  in  their  accounts  of 
Matabei  till  Mr.  Morrison  printed  his  biography  (based 
on  unpublished  native  sources)  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review  ". 

The  illustrations  are  abundant ;  there  are  over  a 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them.  The  colour-plates  leave 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  but  the  collotypes  are  mostly 
excellent.  The  majority  are  from  the  author's  own 
fine  collection.  But,  of  course,  no  single  collection  in 
the  world  could  yield  a  continuous  series  of  typical 
masterpieces.  The  Japanese  collections  have  been 
drawn  upon,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  more  largely 
used  with  advantage.  Tanyu  is  admirably  represented, 
Sesshiu  and  some  other  great  names  not  very  ade- 
quately. And  if  certain  of  the  works  by  secondary 
artists  of  the  more  modern  schools  had  been  omitted,  the 
total  impression  would  have  gained.  But  all  the  illus- 
trations have  one  great  advantage ;  they  are  large  in 
scale,  and  the  actual  touch  of  the  painter  can  to  some 
degree  be  felt  and  appreciated.  And  in  a  Japanese 
painting,  where  the  brush-stroke  partakes  of  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  artist,  how  much  that  means  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ULSTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Sir  Edward  Carson's  pronouncement  clears  the 
air.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  Ulster  will 
fight,  for  the  men  of  Ulster  are  not  peers  on  parade.  In 
these  wordy  days  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  note  of 
the  bugle,  and  with  its  summons  to  the  field  of  action 
the  situation  becomes  transformed. 
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The  question  now  is:  Will  Britain  fight?    No,  sir, 
Britain  will  not  fight,  and  Britain  will  be  right. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Anglian. 

CANADA,  ULSTER,  AN  1)  THE  UNION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lough  ton,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridge. 

25  September  1911. 

Sir, — To  those  who  view  existing-  political  affairs 
with  a  clear  understanding,  a  most  palpable  instance 
of  historical  repetition  is  in  evidence.  Our  Govern- 
ment is  practically  determined  upon  a  similar  policy 
of  disunion  to  that  which  lost  to  us  the  United  States. 
In  this  instance,  however,  historical  repetition  must  not 
be  allowed  to  take  definite  shape.  In  that  Canada  has 
remained  staunch  to  British  tradition,  the  real  value 
of  her  loyalty  should  be  clearly  exposed.  In  that  Ulster 
is  determined  upon  a  policy  of  positive  unity,  she  must 
be  encouraged  and  supported.  Thus,  the  most  forcible 
way  of  giving  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
Ulster  loyalists,  and  of  showing  Canada  what  her  late 
victory  over  the  Separatist  party  means  to  herself  as 
well  as  to  the  Mother  Country,  is  by  discovering  the 
false  ground  of  America's  own  form  of  independence 
or  separation  from  England. 

Now,  as  far  as  any  revolt  from  tyranny  is  concerned, 
America  was  perfectly  justified,  as  Canada  and  Ulster 
are,  in  assuming  an  attitude  of  repudiation.  Therein 
lies  the  constitutional  limit  of  freedom,  since  separating 
forms  of  government  have  no  free  basis.  America,  for 
instance,  by  her  very  Act  of  Separation,  imagined  she 
was  freeing  herself  from  tyranny.  So  she  was  by  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  never  by  an  Act  of 
Separation,  that  is  to  say,  by  assuming  absolute  powers. 
By  such  an  Act  she  at  once  became  a  victim  to  the 
evils  of  Single  Chamber  government,  bicameral  purity 
"being  discarded.  For,  to  be  plain,  her  bicameral 
system  is  a  fictitious  system  and  can  never  be  otherwise. 
To  be  real,  a  bicameral  system  of  rule  can  never  be 
grounded  upon  an  Act  of  Separation.  Unlike  our  own 
methods  American  methods  have  a  legislative  basis  of 
opposition,  namely  a  Presidential  or  Elective  basis.  In 
our  own  case  the  legislative  basis  is  one. of  absolute 
unity  or  continuity,  namely  a  Crown  or  Hereditary 
basis. 

This,  then,  is  the  constitutional  form  of  difference 
Between  English  and  American  rule,  namely  that  the 
former  possesses,  or  should  possess,  an  unvarying 
•ground  of  legislative  procedure,  whilst  the  latter  pos- 
sesses a  varying  ground — a  two-Chamber  form  which 
is  executively  tyrannous  (founded,  as  it  is,  upon  an 
Act  of  Separation)  and  not  executively  just  or  economic. 

Canada,  therefore,  has  shown  to  this  Government  the 
right  way  to  govern,  since  she  has  discovered  what  real 
independence  or  British  freedom  means.  The  latter 
may  mean  honest  repudiation  of  tyrannous  procedure, 
but  it  does  not  mean  dismemberment  on  the  part  of 
a  nation.  All  true  Englishmen  should  honour  Canada's 
great  lead  and  British  spirit. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  Daniel. 

THE  AGITATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

'Sir, — In  default  of  some  abler  commentator,  I  hope 
you  will  not  allow  the  letters  signed  "  Sympathetic" 
and  F.  C.  Constable  on  social  matters  to  remain  un- 
answered. After  perusing  such  letters  one  might  almost 
assume  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  economics, 
but  that  wages  and  the  welfare  of  our  workpeople  were 
merely  the  affair  of  politicians  and  sentimentalists. 

Now  the  older  economists  have  told  us  that  under 
ordinary  civilised  conditions  nothing  in  the  long  run 
can  keep  down  the  aggregate  of  wages  on  a  rising 
market,  but  equally  also  nothing  can  keep  up  that 
aggregate  on  a  falling  market.    The  problem  then  is, 


how  to  increase  the  demand  for  work?    How  to  obtain 

that  desideratum  oi  all  workmen-  two  jobs  for  every 
one  man?  Obviously  this  can  only  be  done  by  stimu- 
lating production  ;  it  is  not  a  question  ol  sentiment  at 
all.  How  can  railway  strikes,  accompanied  by  sin  h 
cynical  repudiation  ol  a  solemn  bargain  by  the  men  as 
witnessed  recently  in  the  North  Eastern  Railway  case 
how  can  these  things  stimulate  production  ?  'I  hey  ran 
but  further  frighten  capital  and  thereby  inevitably  check 
production,  and,  of  course,  tend  to  drive  down  wages 
still  lower. 

"  Sympathy  "  complains  that  at  an  ordinary  share- 
holders' meeting  when  the  amount  of  a  dividend  is 
being  discussed  the  question  of  rates  of  wages  to  the 
workers  is  never  raised  by  the  cold-blooded  share- 
holders. Were  he  in  the  habit  of  asking  how  much 
money  in  an  ordinary  big  industrial  company  went  in 
wages,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  how  much  in  divi- 
dends, perhaps  his  uneasiness  might  be  calmed  some- 
what. But  apart  from  that  his  theory  carries  with  it 
far-reaching  consequences  in  the  converse — namely, 
that  in  an  unremunerative  business  which  paid  no 
dividends  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  workers  to  set 
aside  pprt  of  their  wages  towards  legitimate  dividends 
on  the  capital.  Fancy  any  delegate  at  a  trade  union 
congress  suggesting  such  a  principle? 

Just  a  few  words  on  the  strictures  passed  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Constable  on  the  Unionist  party.  The  industrial 
ideals  of  that  party  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
security — a  reasonable  safe-guarding  of  the  interests 
of  capital  over  any  property  in  which  it  has  legitimately 
embarked,  and  a  sympathetic  safe-guarding  of  the 
interests  of  our  workers  by  putting  them  on  an  equality 
with  their  foreign  competitors  and  stopping  the  scandal 
of  a  izh  per  cent,  bonus,  which  is  now  paid  indirectly 
in  our  home  markets  to  the  produce  of  foreign  workers. 

If  vigorously  pushed,  I  personally  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  policy,  despite  the 
carping  letters  of  so-called  Conservatives  on  the 
subject. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Watchman." 

THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Labour  is  a  commodity  which  has  a  market 
value  that  varies  from  time  to  time.  The  large  amount 
of  unemployment  which  exists  at  present  goes  to  show 
that  the  market  value  of  labour  is  low.  The  supply  of 
labour  in  fact  exceeds  the  demand  for  it ;  for  though 
a  good  many  of  the  unemployed  are  persons  who  are 
unwilling  or  unfit  to  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
others  are  able  and  willing  to  work  if  they  could  obtain 
employment  at  reasonable  wages.  All  kinds  of  skilled 
labour  however  have  a  market  of  their  own,  and  it  is 
as  a  rule  only  with  skilled  labour  that  trade  unions 
deal  and  strikes  take  place — though  I  have  just  been 
reading  of  a  strike  of  agricultural  labourers.  And  in 
considering  whether  a  strike  of  skilled  labourers  is 
justified  we  must  look  into  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  general  principle  involved  is  this. 
The  labourers  in  some  particular  case  think  they  are 
entitled  to  higher  wages  than  they  receive.  They'  com- 
bine and  tell  their  employer  that  they  will  leave  his 
service  unless  he  raises  their  wages.  If  the  employer 
can  (taking  a  reasonable  time  for  the  purpose)  obtain 
equally  efficient  men  at  the  same  wages  that  he  is 
now  paying,  he  tells  the  strikers  that  he  can  supply 
their  places,  but  adds  (perhaps  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  do  so)  that  if  they  return  at  the  old  wages 
he  will  take  them  back,  but  if  not  that  he  will  proceed 
at  once  to  engage  new  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  cannot  procure  efficient  substitutes  without  paying, 
higher  wages  he  will  naturally  say  that  he  prefers 
increasing  their  wages  to  engaging  new  hands  at  higher 
wages  than  he  paid  them.  A  pretty  good  test 
however  as  to  whether  labourers  are  in  any  particular 
instance  sufficiently  paid  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence 
of  vacancies.      If  the  qualified  applicants  are  more 
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numerous  than  the  vacancies  the  wages  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficient ;  but  if  it  is  difficult  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  and  some  of  the  new  hands  are  not  so  well 
qualified  as  is  desired  the  inference  is  that  wages  are  too 
low.  When  the  men  on  strike  are  confident  that  they 
cannot  be  replaced  by  competent  persons  on  the  present 
terms  they  have  no  reason  to  resort  to  violence  or  intimi- 
dation. Their  position  is,  "  Try  to  get  equally  compe- 
tent men  to  perform  our  duties  on  the  terms  to  which 
we  object.  We  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  you.  Our 
case  is  th'at  you  cannot  get  them,  and  you  will  find 
that  we  are  right  ".  The  employees  however  are  often 
on  unequal  terms  with  the  employers.  They  have  not  the 
requisite  funds  for  a  long  contest,  and  the  employers 
by  merely  holding  out  can  enforce  submission.  This 
perhaps  affords  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  strike  often  takes  the  employer  by  surprise,  and 
of  the  means  taken  to  prevent  other  persons  from  being 
employed  instead  of  the  strikers.  But  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  carrying  these  methods  to  the  extent  that 
is  sometimes  done.  There  is  no  fixity  of  tenure  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  striker  leaves  his 
employment  of  his  own  motion  and  has  no  right  to  claim 
reinstatement  except  as  the  result  of  a  new  contract 
made  by  him  with  the  same  employer.  There  is  no 
obligation  of  any  kind  on  the  employer  not  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy,  and  the  man  who  fills  it  does  no  wrong 
to  the  previous  occupant.  To  assault  him,  intimidate 
him  and  denounce  him  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  Why 
should  not  a  man  who  is  seeking  for  employment  accept 
a  vacant  post  that  suits  him  whether  his  predecessor 
resigned  it  or  was  dismissed  or  died?  The  justification 
of  the  strike  rests  on  the  assumption  that  qualified  sub- 
stitutes cannot  be  procured  at  the  same  wages  :  and  to 
have  recourse  to  unfair  means  in  order  to  prevent  such 
substitutes  from  being  procured  is  practically  an  admis- 
sion that  the  strike  was  not  justified. 

It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  working  men 
generally  to  suppose  that  trade  unions  are  for  their 
benefit.  The  object  of  these  unions  is  usually  to  keep 
up  wages  in  the  particular  business  with  which  they  are 
concerned,  and  one  of  the  means  frequently  adopted  for 
this  purpose  is  to  render  it  difficult  to  enter  the  employ- 
ment in  question.  The  men  on  strike  strain  every  nerve 
to  prevent  other  working  men  from  filling  the  posts 
which  they  have  vacated.  This  cannot  be  good  for 
working  men  generally,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to 
the  strikers.  Free  and  open  competition  is  best  for 
ordinary  working  men. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  keeping  up  wages  in 
one  branch  of  business  will  tend  to  keep  them  up  in  other 
branches  also.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  process  I  think 
rather  resembles  raising  one  end  of  a  ship  with  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  other  end.  Raising  wages  by 
limiting  competition  means  raising  wages  by  increasing 
the  number  of  the  unemployed.  A  good  deal  is  said 
about  a  man  who  seeks  for  work  being  entitled  to  get 
it  and  to  receive  a  "  living  wage  "  for  doing  it.  But 
what  work  is  he  to  do  ?  Whatever  we  set  him  to  do 
he  will  interfere  with  the  other  labourers  who  are  already 
employed  in  doing  the  same  work  ;  and  if  we  pay  him 
a  living  wage  may  not  his  employment  result  in  a  loss 
to  be  paid  (if  the  State  employs  him)  out  of  the  public 
revenue?  At  all  events  until  some  steps  are  taken  to 
provide  for  universal  employment,  restricting  the  com- 
petition in  any  particular  department  is  bad  for  the 
labourer  generally,  though  it  may  be  good  for  the  pre- 
sent employees  in  that  particular  department.  Work- 
ing men  generally  however  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
and  intelligent  to  see  this,  and  they  fancy  that  trade 
unions  are  good  for  working  men  generally,  when  in 
reality  they  often  confer  benefits  on  some  working  men 
at  the  expense  of  others.  They  seek  to  increase  the 
possessions  of  the  man  who  hath  but  give  no  assistance 
to  the  man  who  hath  not. 

But  there  is  no  more  unfair  use  of  the  strike  than 
to  adopt  it  in  a  case  where  the  public  will  be  seriously 
inconvenienced  in  hope  that  the  public  will  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  their  employers  and  lead  to  concessions 
which  on  any  other  ground  would  be  unreasonable.  The 


public  should  declare  itself  strongly  against  all  strikes 
of  this  kind.  If  a  strike  becomes  necessary  the  object 
of  the  strikers  should  be  to  cause  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  Instead  of  this  their  object 
often  appears  to  be  to  give  the  public  the  maximum 
amount  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  Their  employers  are 
supposed  to  have  a  regard  for  the  public  welfare  which 
the  strikers  themselves  have  not,  and  therefore  if  the 
loss  to  the  public  is  sufficiently  great  the  employers 
who  are  friendly  to  the  public  will  yield  to  the  strikers 
who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  public  interest  save 
as  a  means  of  attaining  their  own  ends.  The  late  rail- 
way strike  will,  I  hope,  convince  the  public  of  this,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strike  organisers 
boast  of  this  strike  and  have  several  times  threatened 
to  renew  it  on  grounds  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
The  protection  of  the  public  against  strikes  should  be 
the  main  object  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  meantime  I  hope  an  Anti-Strike  Society  will  be 
founded  and  organised. 

Truly  yours, 

HlBERNICUS. 


THE  SCHOOLBOY  STRIKE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

25  Rue  Saint  Bazile,  Marseilles, 
21  September  191 1. 

Sir, — Schoolboys  to-day  are  among  the  pampered — ■ 
pampered  just  as  one  pampers  a  favourite  servant  or  a 
pet  dog  ;  pampered  through  easy-going  good  nature  or 
by  unwillingness  to  be  severe,  or  because  perhaps  there 
are  carping  onlookers  who  criticise  adversely  and  we 
wish  to  be  thought  popular,  or  maybe  because  we  doubt 
a  little,  or  the  teachers  are  doubting,  or  the  State  and 
the  inspectors  and  the  authorities  insist — anyhow  there 
the  pampering  is,  and  it  has  gradually  grown  to  this — 
that  now  the  boys  actually  strike.  Time  was  when 
elementary  teaching  was  done  by  the  hedge  school- 
master. There  was  no  pampering  in  his  days.  He 
simply  pulled  us  across  his  knee  and  told  us  of  our 
fault,  if  fault  existed,  afterwards.  And  he  taught  us 
the  alphabet,  and  he  taught  us,  or  rather  his  autocratic 
system  taught  us,  to  stand  up  for  ourselves,  and  neither 
to  ask  quarter  nor  take  it.  We  schoolboys  could  get 
up  a  strike  even  in  those  days.  Strikes  were  called 
barrings-out,  and  they  usually  came  off  on  expected 
days,  such  as  Royal  Oak  Day  or  Guy  Fawkes'  Day, 
instigated  by  agitators  who  a  year  or  two  ago  had  been 
schoolboys  themselves.  How  those  old  traditions  clung 
on  !  It  would  be  perhaps  twenty-five  years  after  the 
above  retrospect  dated  that  the  writer,  now  become  a 
certificated  headmaster,  had  the  efficacy  of  a  peremp- 
tory strike  forced  upon  his  notice  because  he  happened  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  day  was  that  of  Guido  Fawkes, 
and  he  had  omitted  to  ask  his  School  Board  to  sanction 
a  holiday.  Oh,  he  didn't  have  to  try  the  schoolhouse 
door  at  a  quarter  to  nine  that  morning  to  learn  to  his 
amazement  that  a  strike  was  on.  No;  grinning  faces' 
from  the  smithy  and  at  the  cottage  windows  as  he 
passed  gave  a  note  that  soon  sounded  the  key.  Of 
course  he  had  to  get  into  that  barred-up  schoolhouse 
where  shouts  and  yells  and  dragging  about  of  desks 
told  that  the  barring-out  was  in  real  earnest.  And 
of  course  he  borrowed  the  heaviest  crowbar  from  the 
smith,  and  he  laid  open  the  porch  door  with  a  mighty 
wrench,  and  he  stepped  in  white  with  anger,  and  the 
next  instant  the  abject  terror  shown  by  many  of  the 
less  daring  boys  of  course  touched  his  heart  and  his 
memory  ;  and  then  and  there  began  again  the  pamper- 
ing.   Yes,  human  nature  ! 

But  about  this  present-day  pampering.  Is  It  good, 
is  it  wholesome,  is  it  necessary?  In  the  old  Board 
School  days  from  1870  onward,  the  discipline  and  the 
method  of  giving  home-lessons  and  the  hard  work  and 
few  holidays  made  a  holiday,  when  one  came  about, 
very  precious.  Boys  worked  then  two  good  hours  at 
home  every  evening,  and  girls  too.  Their  studies  pro- 
gressed much  more  rapidly,  and  the  subjects  of  them 
were  much  more  solidly  grounded  than  they  are  in  these 
days  of  morris  dancing,  folk-lore,  song  singing,  play- 
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ground  Football,  and  suchlike  ways  of  killing  the  school 
hours.  And  now  the  schoolboys  ask  for  still  more  pam- 
pering—shorter  hours,  longer  playtime,  and  no  caning  ! 
Canine  I    Well,  caning  should  be  in  the  power  of  every 

teacher.  It  is  the  system  of  tyrant  and  bully  which 
many  headmasters  have  to  adopt  in  the  larger  schools 
because  their  assistant-masters,  many  of  them  grown 
old  and  grev  in  the  service,  are  forbidden  to  use  the 
cane.  It  is,  I  say,  this  compulsion  upon  the  headmaster 
to  flog  for  the  whole  staff  that  leads  boys  to  resent  this 
tyranny  even  when  the  headmaster  is  a  favourite  with 
them  in  everything  else. 

Do  without  home-lessons.  Go  in  for  more  pastimes. 
Humour  the  younger  masters  and  mistresses  who  are 
fond  of  making  a  fancy  show  and  parade.  Listen  to 
the  school  band  conducted  by  our  musical  headmaster, 
and  encouraged  by  the  parson  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee— all  these  may  be  good  and  useful  in  their  way, 
although  older  teachers  wag  their  heads  ;  but  it  amounts 
to  this  in  the  end — one  cannot  serve  two  masters.  It 
will  be  either  more  play  and  less  work  next  year,  or 
there  will  have  to  be  a  complete  change  of  method,  and 
an  end  put  to  the  possibility  of  strikes. 

And  now  take  another  view.  Here  in  France  the 
equality  of  manhood  forbids  the  use  of  the  cane.  As 
a  fact  in  consequence  teachers  never  think  of  it.  Their 
warning  goes  far,  and  their  threat  of  expulsion  ends 
every  case  of  insubordination.  Of  course  there  have 
been  schoolboy  strikes.  But  those  have  been  perhaps 
against  an  unpopular  teacher  or  an  unjust  pressure  of 
tasks,  which  are  indeed,  or  rather  which  would  be 
indeed,  thought  cruel  if  inflicted  in  England.  I  say- 
inflicted.  When  the  examination  seasons  come  round 
there  is  little  time  to  spare  after  meals,  sleep,  and 
lessons  at  home  have  been  rubbed  off  the  twenty-four 
hours.  And  the  parents  acquiesce  as  a  rule,  and  are 
glad,  because  each  parent  expects  his  boy  or  girl  to 
bring  home  one  or  more  of  the  prizes  which  are  awarded 
for  results  and  progress  after  the  examinations. 

After  half  a  lifetime  spent  in  teaching  in  English 
schools,  and  with  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  passed  in 
teaching  English  to  French  boys  and  girls,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  an  old  schoolmaster  like  myself  to  be 
somewhat  invidious.  I  will  only  say  that  a  change  of 
systems  for  a  decade  or  so  would  perhaps  prove 
beneficial  to  both  nations.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  are 
hothouse  forced  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  spirit  of 
utility  which  is  recognised  nationally  as  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  education.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  spirit  of  culture  which  seems  to  overrule  and 
outweigh  every  other  consideration.  Culture  :  what 
has  it  done?  There  are  the  free  libraries,  the  working 
men's  universities,  the  secondary  school  scholarships 
leading  up  to  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  that  are  sup- 
posed to  imply  highest  culture  ;  there  are  philanthropic 
efforts  and  charitable  tendencies  and  Government  grants 
all  in  the  same  direction — culture  ;  and  there  are  school- 
boy strikes  ! 

I  am  yours,  etc. 

R.  B.  Brooke. 

CRIMINAL   SPELLING  CLASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Huntly  Gardens,  Glasgow, 

23  September  191 1 . 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  in  a  few  short  sentences, 
to  controvert  your  argument  in  your  issue  of  the  16th 
against  phonetic  spelling? 

1.  Every  written  language,  unless  it  is,  like  the 
Chinese  or  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  a  picture  language, 
must  be  at  bottom  phonetic.  The  only  question  is 
whether  it  shall  represent  the  language  as  it  is  spoken 
now  or  as  it  was  spoken  once,  or  rather  whether  it  shall 
faithfully,  scientifically  and  consistently  represent  the 
spoken  language  or  whether  it  shall  loosely,  inconsis- 
tently and  capriciously  represent  something  like  the 
spoken  language  of  various  periods. 

2.  You  may  not  like  "  labor  ",  but  the   "  u  "  has 


disappeared  in  other  cases.  W  itness  also  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  final  "  k  ".  Spelling  reform  is  no  new 
thing. 

3.  You  are  concerned  lest  the  derivation  of  words 
should  be  obscured,  but,  as  I  believe  Max  Midler  used 
to  argue,  words  change  their  form  according  to  stri<  t 
laws,  and  our  capricious  spelling  is  more  likely  to 
conceal  than  to  reveal  the  real  derivation.  If  I  can 
understand  that  "  I  "  --  "  ich  "  (and  if  I  can't  then 
philology  does  not  exist  for  me),  why  should  the  "  gh  " 
be  necessary  to  make  me  understand  that  "  light  "  = 
"  licht  "?  When  I  studied  these  things  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  "  anser  "  had  lost  an  initial 
guttural  and  018a  an  initial  digamma. 

4.  Our  spelling  may  sometimes  both  deprave  pro- 
nunciation and  conceal  derivation — e.g.  "  atone  ". 

5.  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  the  "  n  "  after  the 
indefinite  article  and  that  rhyme  should  depend  on  sound 
and  not  on  spelling,  but  our  spelling  causes  people  to 
talk  of  "  an  university  "  who  would  not  talk  of  "  an 
youth",  and  to  make,  say,  "come"  rhyme  with 
"  home  "  who  would  not  make  "  slum  "  rhyme  with 
"  home  ". 

6.  You  are  concerned  lest  we  should  be  unable  to  read 
Shakespeare's  plays  as  Shakespeare  wrote  them,  but 
what  would  we  not  give  to  be  able  to  read  them  as  he 
spoke  and  acted  them?  Given  phonetic  spelling,  pos- 
terity would  know  (as  far  as  sounds  can  be  reproduced 
on  paper)  how  poetry  and  oratory  sounded  in  the  mouths 
of  their  authors  (or  should  I  say  "  authours  "  ?). 

7.  You  ask  whose  pronunciation  would  be  the  stan- 
dard of  written  speech.  Where,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, two  pronunciations  are  equally  good,  why  should 
the  same  variation  not  be  allowed  in  the  written  lan- 
guage? In  point  of  fact  permissible  variations  do  exist 
in  our  present  spelling.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
pronunciation  deviates  from  what  is  considered  alone 
correct,  surely  the  rational  expectation  is  that  phonetic 
spelling  would  raise  the  standard  of  speech  rather  than 
vice  versa.  Under  phonetic  spelling  every  reader 
would  have  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  way  educated 
people  talked. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  dismiss  as  lightly  as  you  do  the  prac- 
tical consideration  of  waste  of  time  in  education.  Can 
it  be  defended  as  a  rational  educational  exercise  to 
learn  what  is  so  arbitrary  and  capricious  as  our  spelling? 
In  point  of  fact  I  suppose  all  elementary  teachers  begin 
with  words  that  are  spelled  phonetically.  Probably  the 
problem  of  teaching  our  spelling  could  be  approached 
in  no  other  way. 

I  am,  etc., 

A.  A.  Mitchell. 

AMERICAN    OPERATIC  ENTERPRISE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

20  Neville  Court,  South  Kensington, 

19  September  191 1. 

Sir, — I  would  like  to  offer  a  humble  criticism  of 
Mr.  Runciman's  attack  upon  American  operatic  enter- 
prise in  London.  He  says,  "  It  is  significant  that  none 
of  these  American  plungers  mean  to  plunge  into  any- 
thing fresh ;  they  mean  to  keep  to  the  well-trodden 
path,  though  I  suppose  they  will  presently  fall  to 
squabbling  over  anything  by  Massenet  and  Puccini  that 
seems  likely  to  prove  a  catch  ".  Now  the  one  thing 
which  Mr.  Hammerstein,  I  believe,  is  attempting  to 
do  in  his  Kingsway  Opera  House  is  to  give  the  very 
best  repertory  of  opera  possible  and  incidentally  intro- 
duce to  the  public  all  the  newest  works  of  the  best 
composers.  Surely  the  "  Covent  Garden  fashionable 
crowd  ".  if  they  care  anything  about  music,  which 
apparently  is  not  Mr.  Runciman's  opinion,  will  support 
an  undertaking  which  is  not  conceived  so  much  with  a 
view  to  financial  advantage  as  to  general  excellence. 
But  then  after  re-reading  Mr.  Runciman's  attack,  I  do 
not  think  he  even  knows  what  he  wants  himself. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Alan  Lethbridge. 
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REVIEWS, 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  A  NATION. 

"The   Story   of  Korea."     By  Joseph  H.  Longford. 
London:  Fisher  Unwin.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

KOREA  can  boast  of  a  history  which  may  be  traced 
with  reasonable  pretensions  to  accuracy  for  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ;  she  can  also  boast  of  a 
civilisation  that  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of  China, 
having  been  introduced  from  that  country  by  a  famous 
Chinese  statesman  who  made  Korea  his  home  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Dorian  invasion  of  Greece,  and 
some  five  hundred  years  before  the  date  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Con- 
fucianism, of  which  the  worship  of  ancestry  and  filial 
piety  are  such  cardinal  elements  and  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  has 
been  the  religion  of  the  country  from  time  immemorial, 
while  the  dynasty  whose  life  was  closed  when  the 
annexation  by  Japan  took  place  had  continued  in  un- 
broken succession  for  five  hundred  years.  In  art  and 
manufacturing  industry  Korea  was  vastly  the  superior 
of  Japan  up  to  the  time  of  the  great  invasion  by  Hide- 
yoshi  in  1592,  and  it  was  she  who  gave  to  Japan  the 
religion,  laws,  art,  science  and  social  system  that  she 
had  herself  received  from  China.  Although  the  country 
had  been  the  hunting  ground  both  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  marauders  for  centuries,  there  had  been  no 
foreign  invasion  since  the  year  in  which  the  Manchu  rule 
was  established  in  China,  and  from  that  date  Korea 
wrapped  herself  in  a  mantle  of  isolation  from  all  the 
world.  Only  her  two  immediate  neighbours,  China 
and  Japan,  were  definitely  known  to  her,  and  from  both 
she  had  suffered  so  bitterly  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  her  previous  history  that  she  was  glad  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance.  She  has  had  no  opium  scourge  to  demo- 
ralise her  population,  no  missionary  question,  having 
settled  that  in  early  days,  after  the  manner  of  Japan, 
by  killing  all  the  Christians  and  all  the  missionaries. 
She  had  a  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  that  is  in  many 
respects  superior  to  that  of  China  or  Japan,  resources 
which  were  ample  for  all  the  needs  of  the  people,  no 
foreign  questions  with  their  attendant  embarrassments, 
and  no  national  debt.  Here  surely  we  have  presented 
to  us  a  combination  of  elements  that  should  tend  to 
prosperity.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  Japan  before 
the  opening  of  that  country  to  foreign  intercourse  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Korea,  and  the  fall  of  the 
one  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  rise  of  the  other.  What,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  two  nations?  The  answer  is  written 
large  in  the  pages  of  Professor  Longford's  graphic  and 
scholarly  book. 

The  primary  cause  of  Korean  degeneracy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  defects  of  the  social  system.  Society,  up 
to  the  time  that  Japan  secured  the  dominant  hand  in  the 
country,  so  recently  as  the  year  1895 — shortly  losing  it 
again  for  a  season — was  broadly  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  nobles  and  the  common  people.  The 
nobles  were  idle,  unproductive  drones,  jealously  clinging 
to  all  the  ancient  privileges  of  their  rank,  whom  rigid 
custom  precluded  from  engaging  in  all  manner  of 
genuine  work  even  when  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face,  extorting  the  wherewithal  for  their  needs  and 
pleasures  from  a  peasantry  that  was  always  sunk  in 
grinding  poverty.  The  privilege  of  ignoring  their 
debts  was  customary,  they  could  claim  forced  labour 
from  their  own  tenantry  or  loans  from  neighbouring 
tradesmen  who  were  afraid  to  resist  their  demands,  and 
amidst  a  host  of  other  privileges  the  house  of  a  member 
of  the  nobility  was  inviolate  against  the  law.  When 
offended  by  a  commoner  the  noble  was  free  to  vindicate 
his  own  dignity  and  to  measure  out  what  punishment 
he  liked  without  fear  of  interference  from  those  in  autho- 
rity. These  nobles  belonged  to  political  parties  of  their 
own  clans,  not  choosing  their  party  by  personal  pre- 
dilection or  sympathy,  but  solely  by  the  claims  of 
heredity.  These  rival  parties  were  saturated  with 
hereditary  hatred  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  serious 


business  of  life  of  their  respective  members  was  to 
defend  themselves  against  their  antagonists  or  to  cause 
injury  to  members  of  the  opposite  parties.  When 
the  leader  of  one  party  won  the  favour  of  the  king  and 
secured  high  office  his  first  use  of  it  was  to  provide  for 
all  his  followers,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  rival  all  followers 
of  the  latter  shared  in  his  misfortunes.  Patriotism 
played  no  part  in  the  political  game  ;  no  such  shallow 
pretence  as  the  good  of  the  country  influenced  a  single 
individual,  the  sole  object  of  all  parties  being  office  and 
the  perquisites  attached  to  it.  No  merit,  no  ability,  no 
national  service  on  the  part  of  a  holder  of  office,  rare 
though  such  qualities  were,  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
member  of  the  opposite  faction  endeavouring  to  oust 
him  from  his  seat  by  assassination,  by  false  charges,  or 
by  bribery  of  the  relatives  or  concubines  of  the  king. 
The  "ins"  were  as  unscrupulous  as  the  "  outs' V 
rigorously  excluding  their  rivals  from  access  to  the 
king,  and  availing  themselves  of  every  pretext  to  con- 
demn them  to  death  or  exile.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
midst  of  this  party  strife  the  person  of  the  king  was 
inviolate,  and  one  or  two  instances  are  recorded  of. 
strong  and  upright  rulers— one  king  who  was  a  rigid 
teetotaller  suppressed  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  so 
dear  to  the  Korean,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign — 
but  strong  rulers  were  rare  exceptions,  the  kings  for  the 
most  part  displaying  the  worst  vices  of  human  frailty 
developed  by  their  upbringing  in  a  servile  and  corrupt 
court.  The  common  people  meanwhile  were  ground 
under  the  heel  of  tyranny  and  oppression  exercised  by 
king  and  noble  alike.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  com- 
merce and  progress  of  any  kind  were  stifled  and  that 
the  people  produced  no  more  than  was  needed  for  bare 
subsistence. 

Another  feature  of  the  social  system  of  Korea  was  the 
complete  subjection  of  women.  In  childhood  and  girl- 
hood the  Korean  woman  was  the  absolute  slave  of  her 
parents,  in  wifehood  of  her  husband,  in  widowhood  a 
pariah.  Women  had  no  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  no  personal  rights,  no  name.  Filial  piety  was 
taught  to  every  child,  but  the  mother  had  no  share  in 
its  observance  and  sons  early  learnt  that  their  mothers 
were  domestic  nullities.  At  the  age  of  eight  they  were 
removed  from  the  women's  apartments,  and  mixed  only 
with  men,  from  whom  they  soon  discovered  that  woman 
was  a  chattel  and  that  conjugal  fidelity  played  no  part 
in  the  moral  code  of  men-folk.  Such  a  state  of  society, 
if  it  may  be  dignified  with  the  name,  led,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  to  a  constant  state  of  unrest  among  all 
classes,  constant  revolutions  and  universal  immorality. 
While  Korea  maintained  her  policy  of  rigid  seclusion 
it  mattered  little  to  the  outside  world  what  happened 
within  her  borders,  but  when,  after  two  abortive 
attempts  on  the  part  of  France  and  the  United  States 
to  open  up  communications  with  Korea,  Japan  stepped 
in  in  1876  and  dictated  a  treaty  of  "  peace  and  friend- 
ship "  backed  by  an  imposing  force,  the  national  isola- 
tion of  Korea  was  terminated  for  ever,  conditions  were 
materially  altered,  and  for  the  following  thirty  years 
the  country  became  the  pivot  of  all  the  politics  of  the 
Far  East.  The  strain  was  too  much  for  so  weak  a 
Power  dragged  hither  and  thither  by  selfish  factions, 
and  the  result,  as  all  know,  was  its  incorporation  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  To  quote  from 
Professor  Longford,  "  Few  persons  are  so  insensate  as 
not  to  feel  some  sympathy  in  the  downfall  of  a  nation 
that  claims  to  have  had  an  historical  existence  from  the 
days  when  Babylon  was  still  in  all  its  glory  and  splen- 
dour, or  in  the  subjection  of  a  people  who,  with  all  the 
faults  of  their  ruling  classes,  are  kind,  hospitable,  gene- 
rous and  good-tempered,  to  an  alien  nation  that  has 
been  their  relentless  enemy  from  time  immemorial  and 
at  whose  hands  they  have  on  many  occasions  experi- 
enced all  the  miseries  and  barbarities  of  war  ".  In 
more  recent  days  their  treatment  by  the  Japanese  has 
been  marked  by  tyranny,  barbarity  and  spoliation,  the 
memory  of  w  hich  can  hardly  be  erased  by  decades,  it 
may  be  centuries,  of  good  and  merciful  government. 
And  yet,  while  all  humane  people  must  condemn  the 
methods  adopted  by  Japan  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
country — many  even  of  her  own  statesmen  have  lifted 
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up  their  voices  in  protest-  who  can  blame  Japan  for  the 
annexation  of  a  country  the  possession  of  which  was  so 
yital  to  her  own  interests?  Korea  was  bound  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  two  nations,  and  perhaps  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  native  there  is  little  to  choose 
In'tween  them.  The  fall  w;is  infinitely  pathetic,  but 
we  may  all  share  in  the  hope  and  belief  of  Professor 
Longford  that  it  will  be  redeemed  b)  the  future  happU 
ness  and  welfare  of  the  people.  We  can  at  least  be 
certain  that  under  the  domination  of  Japan  the  lot  ot 
the  poorer  classes  will  be  far  happier,  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  women  from  their  terrible  condition 
of  domestic  slavery  will  be  promptly  effected,  and  that 
the  patrician  drones,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  custom 
that  enthralled  them,  will  either  have  to  work  or  to 
starve. 

Professor  Longford's  summary  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  Christianity  in  Korea  is  fascinating  reading. 
Indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  book,  which 
takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  long  list  of  the  works  that 
have  been  written  about  this  unhappy  nation  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  history. 


A  COBBLER  AWAY  FROM  HIS  LAST. 

*  The  History  of  Medicine."  By  David  Allyn  Gorton. 
2  Vols.  London  and  New  York :  Putnam.  1910. 
25s.  net, 

THIS  astounding  work  appears  in  two  pleasant- 
looking  volumes  of  some  four  hundred  pages  each. 
It  is  well  bound,  well  printed,  and  well  illustrated. 
Its  author,  if  we  may  judge  him  upon  internal  evidence, 
is  amiable,  earnest,  and  honest,  and  has  done  a  deal  of 
reading  and  a  deal  of  thinking,  with  results  most 
lamentably  disproportionate  to  the  labour  involved. 
Our  only  grumble  against  him  personally  is  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  find  a  friend  persuasive  and  candid 
enough  to  prevent  his  writing  a  "  History  of  Medicine, 
philosophical  and  critical,  from  its  origin  to  the 
twentieth  century".  We  protest,  on  behalf  of  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  and  of  literature  in  general, 
against  a  work  of  this  sort.  Unscholarly  writing, 
undigested  and  misapprehended  facts,  solemn  common- 
places, outrageous  solecisms  and  wild  hypotheses  jostle 
one  another  in  it,  while  the  author  intermittently  rattles 
the  bones  of  the  dead  heroes  of  medicine  :  and  the  heroes 
who  enter  these  pages  seem  very,  very  dead.  A  few 
-excerpts  will  suffice  to  justify  these  strictures,  but  he 
who  would  thoroughly  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  justifiable  must  read  the  book.  There  is,  alas, 
no  other  incentive  for  reading  it. 

The  author  freely  admits  his  debt  to  certain  French 
authorities.    Sometimes  they  are  quoted  in  the  ver- 
nacular :  sometimes  not  obviously  quoted,  though  the 
turn  of  an  English  phrase  tells  of  its  French  origin  and 
bad  translation.    For  example,  "  The  seat  of  the  sub- 
conscious or  unconscious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  lower  brain,  and  the  grand  sympathetic 
nervous  system  ".    What,  anatomically,  the  "  lower 
brain  "  may  include  in  this  connexion  we  have  no 
idea.    But  that  by  the  way.    The  "  grand  sympathetic 
system  "  is  not  known  to  English  anatomists.  But 
when,  presently,  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  the  "  grand 
sympathetique  system  ",  the  origin  of  the  novel  adjec- 
tive becomes  apparent.    Again,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  a  sentence  such  as  this  :  "  According  to  the  Egyptian 
historian  Manethon  [sic]   they   [i.e.  certain  Egyptian 
kings]  antedate  Adam  by  several  siecles  or  ages,  which 
renders  their  existence  vague  ".    The  italics  are  not 
ours.    What  do  they  mean?    Are  we  to  suppose  that 
siecles   is    the    Egyptian   for  aeons?     Yet  Manetho, 
though  an  Egyptian,  wrote  in   Greek,  and  his  list  of 
the  dynasties  has  come  down  to  us  in  Greek,  although 
his  works  have  perished.    Or  does  the  author  think  so 
little  of  us  that  he  needs  to  translate  a  common  French 
word,  and  translate  it,  in  this  context,  wrong?  We 
do  not  know,  but  we  have  our  suspicions.  Again, 
Hygeia   [sic]  was  called  Health  or  Salus,  because 
health  or  sante  depends  upon  the  air  one  breathes  ". 


Why  Hygiea  should  have  been  called  Health  or  Salus 
or  sante  on  any  such  flimsy  and  singular  pretext  must 
be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination.     "  Epione,  the  wife 

of  -dEsculapius,  signified  Adoucir."     Poor  Epione! 

Her   foreign   signification    might   at    least    have  been 
italicised  for  the  assistance  ot  the  ignorant  reader. 

For  sheer  inappropriatcness  some  of  the  author's 
adjectives  and  phrases  are  hard  to  beat.  /Esculapius 
is  described  as  being  of  "  illegitimate  birth  ",  having 
been  "  immaculately  conceived  and  " — none  the  less — 
"  sired  by  the  God  Apollo  ".  Again,  "  A  distinguished 
ancient  poet  asked  :  '  Who  by  searching  can  find  out 
God?  '  Many  have  risen  to  answer  that  question  since 
the  Psalmist's  days,"  etc.  Has  David  deserved  to  be 
described  as  a  "  distinguished  ancient  poet  "?  And  if 
he  has,  why  bring  him  into  this  galley?  For  he  did 
not  ask  the  question  :  neither  did  any  other  scriptural 
writer,  so  far  as  we  know,  though  the  unknown  author 
of  Job  asked  a  not  altogether  dissimilar  one. 

There  is  some  evidence,  as  has  been  shown,  that  the 
author's  intake  of  the  French  language  exceeded  his 
powers  of  assimilation.    But  he  is  a  linguistic  glutton, 
and  has  paid  other  penalties  than  those  described  above. 
Videlicet  :  "  Descartes  in  his  day  was  looked  upon  as 
a  kind  of  supernatural  genii  ".    "  Unless  Homer  be  a 
fiction  and  the  famous  siege  of  Troy  and  the  Trojan 
War,  which  were  so  graphically  described  by  some 
master  hand  at  hexagonal  verse  be  also  a  fiction,  then 
must  be  admitted  the  personality  of  Esculapius  as  ri  al 
flesh  and  blood."    We  wonder  whether  this  sentence 
can  be  beaten,  either  on  the  score  of  construction  or 
diction  or  argument.     But,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter 
much  whether  Homer   was  altogether  a  fiction  or 
whether  the  master  of  "  hexagonal  "  verse  who  per- 
sonated him  was  merely  (as  the  old  jest  has  it)  another 
person  of  the  same  name.    Since  a  "  personality  "  can 
be  "  real  flesh  and  blood  "  all  things  are  possible,  and 
probably  true.    Of  Hippocrates  we  read  :  "  He  clearly 
was  not  a  cacoethes  scribendi  ".    But  there  !  we  have 
given  enough -to  show  that  the  author  must  cultivate 
a  sense  of  humour  if  he  is  to  get  the  most  out  of 
reading  his  own  book.    Or  has  he  alreadv  got  the 
saving  grace,  and  is  he  exercising  it  on  his  audience? 
For  listen  to  him  :   "  Paracelsus  was    probably  the 
greatest  charlatan  and  mountebank  that  ever  acquired 
a  celebrity  in  the  profession.    Absolutely  unlearned 
in  precise  knowledge,  he  attempted  to  use  the  language 
of   the  learned.     For  '  Gidema '   he   uses   the  term 
'  Undimia  '  ;  instead  of  the  well-known  verse  of  Ovid, 
'  Tollere  nodosum  nescit  medicina  podagrum,  '  "  etc. 
It  is  a  hard  fate  which  has  led  the  author  to  play  tricks 
with  the  gender  and  declension   of  podagra    in  this 
passage  above  all  others,  where  the  ice  he  is  skating  on 
is  so  uncommonly  thin.    But  perhaps  after  all  he  has  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek. 

Having  now  given  an  idea  of  the  general  culture  of 
the  work,  we  may  turn  to  its  more  technical  qualities 
as  a  history  of  medical  progress.  It  is  well  known  that 
doctors  disagree  and  that  the  matters  in  which  they 
deal  permit  of  no  little  latitude  as  regards  opinion.  But 
even  in  medicine  there  are  such  things  as  facts,  and 
some  of  the  author's  facts  are  past  a  joke.  Dealing 
with  the  curative  forces  of  Nature,  he  speaks  of  her 
as  "  forming  pockets  in  which  to  collect  and  store  pus 
in  pyaemia  ;  or  incasing  bacteria  with  tuberculin  in  the 
lungs  of  tuberculosis  cases,  in  order  to  stay  its  ravages 
and  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  victims  ".  Now  the 
facts  are  these  :  Pyaemia  is  a  malady  due  to  micro- 
organisms which  have  gained  access  to  the  blood- 
stream from  some  established  focus  of  disease,  and, 
being  deposited  here  and  there  about  the  body,  produce 
secondary  abscesses  at  the  site  of  their  arrest.  To 
speak  of  this  frequently  lethal  event  as  evidence  of  the 
benign  genius  displayed  by  Nature,  as  though  it  were 
an  advantage  to  have  pockets  of  pus  stored  away  in 
the  economy,  argues  an  uncommonly  optimistic  turn  of 
mind  but  a  surpassing  ignorance  of  medicine.  As  to 
"  incasing  bacteria  with  tuberculin",  Nature  could  as 
easily  encase  them  in  Elliman's  Embrocation  ;  for  tuber- 
culin is  an  artificial  product  derived,  by  varying  methods 
of  treatment,  from  tubercle  bacilli  cultivated  in  test- 
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tubes.  Of  Thomas  Willis  we  are  told  that  in  his  work 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  he  drew  attention  to  a 
convolution  of  the  brain  which  has  since  borne  his 
name  as  "  the  circle  of  Willis  ".  Now,  certainly,  if  a 
man  writes  a  great  book  upon  the  brain,  and  gives  his 
name  to  some  part  of  that  organ,  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  newly  christened  item  should  be 
genuinely  a  part  of  the  brain.  Yet,  unhappily  for  our 
author,  in  this  case  the  unexpected  has  happened,  and 
the  "  circle  of  Willis  ",  as  every  student  knows,  is  an 
arterial  circle  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  convolutions  beyond  supplying 
them  with  blood.  "  Dr.  Luzenberg ",  we  read, 
"delighted  in  performing  little  operations  that 
required  delicacy  and  skill.  For  examples  :  He  extir- 
pated the  parotid  gland  in  one  case  in  which  the  common 
carotid  artery  had  to  be  ligatured,  so  profuse  was  the 
haemorrhage ;  "  etc.  He  must  have  a  mind  of 
Napoleonic  calibre  who  can  regard  this  procedure  as 
a  "little  operation";  or  else  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  what  he  writes.  We  are  told  that  "  one  of 
M.  Pasteur's  latest  discoveries  was  the  etiology  of 
rabies.  This  is  one  of  his  least  important  achievements  ", 
etc.  As  a  fact  the  aetiology  of  rabies  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  up,  for  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease 
is  doubtful  still  :  and  a  man  who  considers  Pasteur's 
work  on  rabies  as  one  of  his  least  achievements  is 
capable  of  saying  anything.  How  little  our  author  is 
trammelled  in  this  matter  is  shown  a  few  lines  later 
when  he  purports  to  give  a  description  of  the  method  of 
antirabic  treatment.  "The  remedy  ",  he  says,  "con- 
sists of  cultures  made  from  the  rabic  microbe,  obtained 
from  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog,  attenuated  to  such  a 
degree  as  experience  has  found  to  be  the  most  efficient  ". 
Even  for  this  author  such  a  description  is  grotesque 
in  its  inaccuracy.  For  it  is  still  questionable  whether 
or  not  the  rabic  microbe  has  been  discovered,  and  in  any 
case  it  cannot  be  cultivated  outside  the  body,  while  the 
immunising  substance  used  for  the  treatment  is  an 
emulsion  made  from  the  spinal  cords  of  rabbits  experi- 
mentally killed  by  the  disease  under  accurately  denned 
conditions. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  multiply  instances 
of  the  futility  of  this  impossible  compilation.  Dr. 
Gorton  has  done  both  himself  and  his  profession  and 
his  country  a  poor  service  by  his  unworthy  performance. 
Before  he  can  claim  any  consideration  as  an  historian 
he  must  long  have  ceased  to  "  cram  "  for  the  task,  and 
must  learn  to  mould  his  style  upon  someone  w-ho  can 
save  him  from  such  monstrous  excursions  as  the  follow- 
ing. He  is  speaking  of  the  changes  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  printing.  "  Bv  a  process  most 
laborious,  the  works  of  the  gods  of  antiquity,  the 
unfrocked  and  uncapped  saints  of  learning,  had  been 
transcribed  by  hand,  necessarily  toilsome  and  not 
without  mistakes  and  imperfections,  so  gross  some- 
times indeed  as  to  have  distorted  their  meaning,  or  to 
have  totally  misled  or  bewildered  the  reader ;  but 
henceforth  this  difficulty  was  to  be  removed  and  the 
scholar  relieved  of  a  situation  that  had  caused  no  little 
unpleasant  controversy  among  learned  men  in  philo- 
sophy as  well  as  in  theology."  This  is  literally 
transcribed.  Let  us  hope  it  is  a  translation,  and  that 
the  author  has  lived  to  repent  it. 


A  BURLESQUE  GRACCHUS. 

"  The  Last  Episode  of  the  French  Revolution  :  being 
a  History  of  Gracchus  Babeuf  and  the  Conspiracy 
of  the  Equals."  By  Ernest  Belfort  Bax.  London  : 
Grant  Richards.    1911.  6s. 

TT  is  difficult  to  understand  why  William  Morris  should 
J-  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  to  investigate 
and  give  to  the  world  the  history  of  Gracchus  Babeuf. 
It  is  true  that  Babeuf  was  a  Socialist  and  a  Communist, 
an  honest  man  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  the  lives 
of  many  others  for  his  convictions ;  but  he  was  a 
visionary,  a  man  of  no  ability,  with  no  definite  schemes 
capable  of  practical  realisation.    He  left  no  followers 


and  no  creed  behind  him,  unless  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Bax 
to  reckon  him  as  the  progenitor  of  Blanqui  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. It  is  possible  to  honour  an  honest  Revolu- 
tionist though  he  do  not  succeed ;  we  reverence  martyrs 
even  when  they  fall  in  a  hopeless  cause,  but  a  man 
who  upsets  society  for  a  phrase  and  dies  for  a  motto 
does  not  command  our  respect  or  deserve  our  interest. 
Babeuf's  conspiracy  is  a  curiosity  of  history — if  you 
will,  of  literature;  but  there  its  interest  ends.  Mr. 
Bax  has  written  an  amusing  and  readable  book  ;  the 
information  which  it  gives  us  and  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches  us  are  of  little  or  no  social  or  political  value. 

Gracchus,  or,  according  to  his  real  name,  Francois 
Xoel  Babeuf,  was  born  at  Saint-Quentin  on  Sunday, 
23  November  1760,  and  he  died  by  the  guillotine  on 
28  May  1797,  so  that  his  years  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
so  often  allotted  to  genius.  He  was  well  educated  by 
his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  office 
of  a  land  surveyor.  His  father's  death  in  1781  caused 
his  mother  and  sisters  to  be  dependent  upon  him,  a 
charge  which  he  executed  with  exemplary  fidelity.  His 
father  on  his  death-bed  presented  him  with  the  Lives 
of  Plutarch,  which  he  was  to  take  as  a  model,  and 
made  him  swear  upon  his  sword  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  people,  a  task  which  he  did  his  best 
to  fulfil,  with  disastrous  results  to  himself,  and  with  no. 
particular  advantage  to  anyone  else.  He  married  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  in  July  1789  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  saw  the  Bastille  taken  and  Foulon's  head 
carried  on  a  pike,  a  sight  which  filled  him  with  delirious 
joy.  He  also  took  part  in  the  Fete  of  the  Federation 
on  14  July  1790.  In  August  1793  he  was  condemned 
by  a  political  opponent  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude, 
but  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
was  apparently  in  considerable  danger  till  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  on  9  Thermidor.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
Thermidorian,  until  he  began  to  attack  them  also,  as 
he  had  attacked  every  party  with  which  he  had  been 
connected. 

He  took  a  prominent  share  in  a  newspaper  called 
the  "  Tribune  of  the  People  ",  in  w-hich  he  wrote  articles 
signed  Caius  Gracchus,  advocating  absolute  community 
of  property.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Pantheon,  a  club  founded  after  13  Vendemiaire 
to  receive  the  rump  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  Directory 
suppressed  the  "Tribune  ",  and  closed  the  Pantheon, 
Napoleon  coming  in  person  to  shut  up  the  building  and 
to  take  away  the  keys.  He  became  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Constitution  of  1793,  probably  the  most  demo- 
cratic Constitution  which  ever  existed,  even  on  paper.. 
It  never  came  into  force,  but  Babeuf  did  his  best  to 
substitute  it  for  the  Directory,  which  certainly  had  every 
fault  which  a  Government  could  have.  It  was  the 
Constitution  of"  1793  which  first  introduced  the  Referen- 
dum, providing  that  no  law  could  become  valid  until  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  popular  vote.  He  founded  for 
this  purpose  a  society  called  the  Equals,  who  denounced 
the  legality  of  the  Director}',  and  clamoured  for  the 
establishment  of  their  favourite  Constitution.  A  Secret 
Directory,  as  it  was  called,  organised  insurrection,  in 
which  the  Directors  were  to  be  stabbed  and  their  Govern- 
ment overthrown.  Unfortunately  their  proceedings 
were  denounced  to  Carnot  by  one  of  their  number, 
Grisset,  and  on  10  May  1796,  the  very  day  on  which 
Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Lodi,  the  conspirators  were 
arrested.  They  bore  some  well-known  names,  Drouet, 
the  famous  postmaster  of  Sainte-Menehould,  who  was 
himself  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
Darthe,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Joseph  Lebon,  Robert 
Lindet,  who  lived  to  be  Minister  of  Finance  in  1799, 
and  a  strange  creature  called  Buonarotti,  who  claimed 
descent  from  Michael  Angelo,  and  died  as  a  teacher  of 
music  in  1837,  after  writing  a  history  of  the  Babouvist 
conspiracy. 

While  Babeuf  was  safe  in  the  dungeons  of  Vendome,. 
the  Babouvists  rose  in  an  abortive  insurrection.  Their 
plan  was  to  seize  the  Luxembourg  and  the  persons  of 
the  Directors,  to  capture  the  camp  of  Grenelle  and  to 
bring  the  soldiers  back  to  Paris.  But  the  soldiers  of 
Grenelle,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  had  no  desire- 
for  liberty,  and  fired  upon  their  political  saviours,  killing 
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more  than  a  hundred  of  them.  This  put  an  end  to 
Babouvism.  Hut  Habcuf  and  tin*  Socialists  were 
brought  up  for  trial,  ami  after  a  long  and  patient 
inquiry,  lasting  three  months,  Habcuf  and  Dart  he  were 
condemned  to  death.  Thereupon  they  drew  from  their 
dress  a  couple  of  clumsy  daggers,  which  they  had  them- 
selves made  of  worthless  metal,  and  plunged  them  into 
their  hearts.  Hut  as  the  weapons  broke  in  the  attempt, 
it  only  secured  them  a  nit; lit  of  torture  and  death  by  the 
guillotine  on  the  following-  day.  Thus  ends  the  tragi- 
comedy of  Habeuf.  It  surely  is  not  by  means  like 
these  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  assisted  or  the  fortunes 
of  democracy  advanced. 


THE  SEQUEL  TO  "  CLAYHANGER." 

"Hilda  Lessways."     By  Arnold   Bennett.  London: 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

WE  have  waited  for  this  story  of  Hilda  for  twelve 
months.  Mr.  Hennett  has  from  the  first  drawn 
her  w  ith  more  than  mere  literary  skill,  and  the  glimpses 
we  caught  of  her  now  and  then  in  "  Clayhanger  " 
roused  a  curiosity  which  has  easily  survived  a  waiting 
year.  The  new  book  both  satisfies  and  defeats  expecta- 
tion. It  is  not  a  sequel;  for  it  deals  with  the  same 
period,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  same  events. 
Mr.  Bennett's  plan  is  the  plan  of  Browning  in  his 
romance  of  the  yellow  book — to  present  the  same 
events,  often  the  same  speeches,  but  to  give  them  an 
entirely  different  meaning.  The  centre  of  interest  has 
changed.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  do  ;  for  it  cheerfully 
sacrifices  interest  in  the  story  for  itself.  But  the  plan 
has  a  curious  excitement  of  its  own.  After  living  in 
the  intimate  thoughts  of  Edwin  Clayhanger  it  affects 
one  strangely  to  see  him  purely  from  outside,  or  rather 
from  Hilda's  point  of  view.  Hilda  was  the  enigma  in 
"Clayhanger";  in  "Hilda  Lessways"  the  enigma 
is  Clayhanger  himself.  Mr.  Bennett  is  justified  of  his 
plan. 

But  even  bolder  than  the  plan  itself  is  a  change  in 
the  style,  and  in  what  we  might  call  the  pace,  of  the 
narrative  between  the  writing  of  the  two  novels. 
"•Clayhanger  "  was  written  in  Mr.  Bennett's  most 
leisurely  manner.  The  picture  was  crowded  with 
detail ;  the  minor  characters  and  the  whole  setting  were 
meticulously  finished.  The  new  book  moves  more 
swiftly.  It  is  more  concentrated  There  is  more 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  more  selection  in  the  use  of 
material.  The  change  is  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  Hilda,  a  creature  of  swift  impulse,  leaping  intuitively 
to  the  heart  of  a  matter,  almost  daemonic  in  her 
vitality  and  singleness  of  temperament.  But  the 
change  is  disconcerting  ;  and  it  is  not  till  one  has  for- 
gotten the  older  story,  and  is  well  into  the  thick  of 
the  crises  in  Hilda's  rapid  life  of  the  emotions,  that 
the  first  uncomfortable .  surprise  wears  away,  and 
allows  one  really  to  savour  the  change  and  to  enjoy 
it.  For  this  speeding  up  of  the  story,  though  it  mars 
continuity  of  treatment,  is  distinctly  a  gain.  It 
seems  as  if  Hilda  had  taken  possession  of  her  author, 
and  run  away  with  him  as  Thackeray's  creatures  used 
to  do.  We  picture  Mr.  Bennett  vainly  attempting  to 
call  a  halt  in  the  old  way,  to  fill  in  this  or  that  between 
the  broader  strokes  of  the  picture  ;  but  his  heroine  has 
him  firmly  in  hand  and  hurries  him  along  protesting. 
Probably  if  Mr.  Bennett  had  known  how  fast  and 
furiously  he  would  have  to  go  in  the  second  novel  of 
his  series  he  would  have  spurred  himself  a  little  in  the 
first.  As  it  is,  the  gap  in  manner  between  the  two 
will  be  distinctly  against  the  series  as  a  whole.  The 
gap  is  easily  realised  with  a  twelve  months'  interval 
between  the  reading  of  the  two  novels.  Reading  them 
continuously  it  would  be  even  more  disturbing. 

The  third  novel  of  the  series  will  be  expected  with 
even  more  impatience  than  the  second.  It  is  rather 
a  shock  to  be  pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  a  break-neck 
gallop.  The  leisurely  progress  of  "  Clayhanger  " 
reconciled  one  to  a  halt  by  the  way  :  nothing  much 
could  happen  in  the  meantime.    Giving  Hilda  twelve 


months'  start  is  another  matter.  It  took  Edwin  Clay- 
hanger many  long  years  to  get  even  to  the  brink  ol 
marriage.  Hilda  u:,s  wooed,  married,  and  a  deserted 
wife  all  in  the  space  ol  a  few  weeks.  However,  the 
waiting  will  be  worth  while.  These  people  of  Mr. 
Hennett  have  a  life  ol  their  own  :  they  are  more  that! 
a  literary  clothes-peg.  He  has  never  done  anything 
so  good  as  this  series  of  novels  has  so  far  proved.  We 
have  long  known  that  he  could  be  brilliant  and  clever  : 
in  this  he  is  one  of  a  crowd.  Hut  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  cleverness  in  these  stories.  He 
does  not  impose  upon  us  with  words,  and  again  nunc 
words.  He  does  directly  hit  the  imagination.  The 
occasional  evidence  we  find  in  him  of  a  growing  con- 
tempt for  the  mere  niceties  of  expression  places  him 
above  the  "  literary  artists  "  whose  words  are  masters 
of  their  pen.  Mr.  Bennett  has  got  beyond  the  fear  of 
words,  which  is  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  a 
writer.  He  seems  already  to  be  learning  how  safe  it 
is  to  despise  them. 


NOVELS. 

"  Oliver's  Kind  Women."    By  Philip  Gibbs.    London : 
Herbert  and  Daniel.    1911.  6s. 

A  clever  study  of  second-rate  egoism.  Oliver 
Lumlev  had  a  soul  above  the  commercial  pursuits 
by  which  his  kin  earned  a  scanty  living,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  he  could  command  success  in  literature.  So 
the  spoiled  son  of  a  hard-working  ill-paid  clerk  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  West  End,  sponged  on  his  family, 
and  attempted  to  shine  in  society  as  well  as  in  letters 
on  the  strength  of  a  pleasing  appearance  and  some 
journalistic  facility.  He  was  taken  up  by  the  pretty 
wife  of  a  German  financier,  and  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  actresses.  And  at  last,  having  outrun  the 
constable,  he  made  his  way  to  the  country  house  of  a 
lady,  as  yet  unseen,  who  had  entered  into  literary  and 
sentimental  correspondence  with  him.  Since  Miss 
Virginia  Garland,  while  not  very  young,  was  compara- 
tively rich  and  not  unattractive,  the  next  step  was  inevit- 
able. And  since  Mrs.  Oliver  Lumlev  was  an  old- 
fashioned  gentlewoman  with  strict  notions  of  truth  and  ' 
honour,  accompanied  by  a  masterful  disposition,  the 
course  of  their  married  life  might  also  be  foretold.  Mr. 
Gibbs  is  not  so  successful  in  his  glimpses  of  country  life 
as  in  his  sketches  of  Bohemia  :  we  are  incredulous  about 
squires  who  find  the  young  adventurer  from  London  a 
valuable  acquisition  at  their  shoots,  and  about  a  hostess 
in  the  same  circle  who  says  in  an  introduction  "  Mr. 
Oliver  Lumlev,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Percival  ". 

"  The  Yoke  of  Silence,"    By  Amy  McLaren.    London  : 
Mills  and  Boon.    1911.  5s. 

A  story  of  disputes  between  a  husband  and  wife,  an 
adventuress  who  is  the  cause  of  trouble,  and  a  child 
who  brings  the  couple  together  again — these  are  the 
things  to  be  found  in  Miss  McLaren's  book,  and  they 
have  certainly  been  found  in  a  good  many  other  books 
as  well.  The  subject  lacks  novelty,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated  is  absolutely  archaic.  The  bad 
woman  always  "  glides  "  into  a  room,  and  the  child 
has  a  "  flower-like  "  face  with  "  starry  "  eyes.  A  per- 
fectly new  stage  property  is,  however,  provided  by.  a 
parasol,  in  the  stem  of  which  was  concealed  a  budget  of 
incriminating  documents,  written,  we  presume,  on  verv 
thin  paper.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  castle  in  Scotland, 
and  there  is  a  practicable  trap-door  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
All  very  antique  except  that  parasol. 

'  The  Shadow  of  Love."    By  Marcelle  Tinayre.  Trans- 
lated by  Alfred  Allinson.  London  :  Lane.  1911.  6s. 

We  see  no  particular  necessity  for  the  translation  into 
English  of  this  study  of  morbid  amours.  The  author 
of  "  La  Maison  de  Peche  "  has  her  recognised  place, 
and  those  capable  of  appreciating  her  gifts  can  surely 
read  her  novels  in  the  original.  This  is  not,  on  the 
w  hole,  a  good  specimen  of  her  work,  though  the  descrip- 
tions of  rustic  life  in  the  Limousin  make  the  book  a  re- 
markable one  in  its  way.  But — perhaps  we  are  prudish 
— we  do  not  enjoy  the  detailed  history  of  howr  a  dying 
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consumptive,  sent  to  a  country  doctor's  house  after  a 
rackety  life  in  the  gay  world,  contrived  to  seduce  his 
host's  onlv  daughter. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

The  Baronetage  under  Twenty-seven  Sovereigns."     London  ■ 
Nisbet.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

An  anonymous  work  on  the  Baronetage  ha?  appeared 
which  purports  to  give  a  record  of  all  transactions  in  relation 
to  the  dignity  of  Baronet.  Unfortunately  the  author  has 
given  no  references,  and  they  cannot  be  verified.  In 
so  far  as  the  chronicle  relates  to  what  followed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  order,  the  statements  are  probably  correct ;  but 
the  object  is  to  raise  an  inference  that  the  use  of  the  word 
Baronet  in  public  records  anterior  to  King  James  I.  implies 
a  meaning  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  new  creation. 
There  is  nothing  that  we  can  discover  in  the  early  Letters 
Patent  of  King  James  that  implies  the  Royal  intention  to 
revive  any  ancient  dignity,  and  the  expression  Lesser  Baron, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  Baronet  ",  had  an  im- 
port in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  lands  were  held  by 
military  tenure,  very  different  from  that  which  it  has  now. 
It  has,  however,  been  made  clear  that  the  rank  of  Baronet 
as  now  granted  is  not  equal  to  that  which  was  intended,  and 
the  Royal  promises  have  not  been  observed.  There  has  in 
consequence  been  continuous  controversy,  and  little  disposi- 
tion has  been  shown  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  rights 
of  Baronets.  The  controversy  is  fully  stated  in  this  work, 
which  concludes  with  observations  on  the  proceedings  of  a 
recent  Departmental  Committee  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  There  resulted  in  fact  a  Royal  Warrant, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  volume,  as  to  the  legality  cf 
which  observations  might  have  been  made.  The  present 
state  of  the  law  is  that  no  fierson  can  be  styled  Baronet  in 
public  documents  unless  he  is  entered  on  a  Baronets'  roll 
kept  at  the  Home  Office,  and  that  a  fee  of  five  pounds  is  de- 
manded from  every  person  who  applies  to  have  his  name 
added  thereto.  The  dignity  is  however  subject  to  the  same 
disability  as  all  others  in  this  country.  There  is  no  Court, 
since  the  disuse  of  the  Court  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  in  which 
a  dignity  can  be  claimed,  or  before  which  a  person  wrong- 
fully using  a  name  of  dignity  can  be  summoned.  That  such 
■a  Court  ought  to  exist,  and  that  Baronets  were  granted 
privileges  which  are  now  denied  to  them,  no  reader  of  the 
work  before  us  can  doubt. 

"Java,  Sumatra  and  the  other  Islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies." 
By  A.  Cabaton.    London:  Unwin.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

Mr.  Cabaton  gives  a  most  useful  account  of  the  energy  of 
the  Dutch,  particularly  on  the  agricultural  side,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  East  Indian  possessions.  Their  work  in 
Java  is  the  more  interesting  because  Java  was  originally 
occupied  by  Raffles  for  England,  and  wi'.s  given  up  to  the 
Dutch.  In  early  days,  no  doubt,  the  Dutch,  especially 
under  the  system  organised  by  Van  den  Bosch,  bled  the 
Javanese,  but  there  came  "a  spirit  of  salutary  reaction", 
and  the  state  now  assists  both  native  and  colonist.  The 
natives,  their  lives  and  customs;  the  Dutch  Administration, 
working  through  the  native  regents,  who  are  controlled  partly 
by  money,  partly  through  vanity,  partly  through  fear ;  the 
agricultural,  forestal,  mining  and  commercial  resources  of 
the  islands  are  all  dealt  with.  One  omission  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  volume  has  not  been  brought  quite  up  to  date  on  the 
agricultural  side.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo  are 
considered  in  some  detail :  there  is  no  account  of  the  rubber- 
growing  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
few  years.  Otherwise  the  volume  strikes  us  as  extremely 
well  done. 

"The  Green  Knight:  a  Vision."  By  Porter  Garnett.  Music  by 
Edward  G.  Stricklen.  San  Francisco :  Printed  for  the 
Bohemian  Club.  1911. 

If  Wagner  has  been  in  some  respects  hardly  treated  since 
his  death,  he  has  perhaps  also  a  good  deal  to  answer  for. 
His  first  idea  for  what  afterwards  grew  to  be  "  The  Nibelung's 
Ring  "  was  a  single  music-drama,  "  Siegfried's  Death  ".  A 
theatre  of  rough  boards  was  to  be  built  in  the  middle  of  a 
meadow  ;  one  performance  of  "  Siegfried's  Death"  was  to  be 
given  ;  then  the  theatre  was  to  be  set  on  fire  and  the  score 
hurled  into  the  flames.  Thus  a  great  artistic  "  deed  "  would 
be  achieved,  and  no  imitations  possible.  Whether  the  singers, 
instrumentalists,  conductor  and  composer  were  to  follow  the 
score  to  destruction  we  cannot  say.  This  great  notion  in- 
spired the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco.  As  an  up-to- 
date  equivalent  for  the  Greek  games,  Eleusynian  mysteries 
and  solemn  dramatic  festivals,  the  Bohemians  hit  on  the 
happy,  characteristic  idea  of  "  jinks  ".  They  built  an  open- 
air  theatre  in  a  grove,  and  there,  year  by  year,  they  give  a 
single  jjerformance  of  a  modern  mystery-play  with  music.  We 


dare  say  they  enjoy  themselves  mightily.  But  they  have  not 
the  faculty  of  self-effacement  to  burn  the  text  and  music  of 
their  dramas.  The  itch  for  a  wider  fame  and  perhaps  immor- 
tality is  strong  in  them,  as  in  other  human  beings  :  so  here  we 
have  the  text  of  one  of  their  plays  and  a  synopsis  of  the  music. 
Music  and  words  are  both  very  seriously  meant,  and  that  is 
all  we  can  say  for  them.  If  only  the  symbolism  were  left  out, 
we  fancy  a  pretty  and  effective  pantomime  for  children  would 
be  left  ;  and  as  the  symbolism  is  crude  and  stale  and  sym- 
bolises nothing  eternally  true,  nor  indeed  anything  that 
matters,  we  suggest  to  these  Bohemians,  however  they  may  be 
bent  on  leading  the  higher  intellectual  life  in  a  business-like, 
thoroughly  American  way,  that  they  might  try  the  experi- 
ment.   We  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  it  succeeds. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  438  and  440. 
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Macmillan's  New  Books 

H.  M.  HYNDMAN. 

The  Record  of  an  Adventurous 

Life.  By  H.  M.  HYNDMAN.  With  Portrait. 
8vo.  15s.  net.  [Tuesday. 

India  and  the  Durbar.  A  Reprint 

of  the  Indian  Articles  in  the  "Empire  Day"  Edition 
of  The  Times,  May  24,  191 1.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

Hellenistic  Athens.    An  Historical 
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Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University, 
8vo.  12s.  net. 
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Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  UNIONIST  DISCONTENTS.    By  Curio. 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  GERMAN  POLICY.    By  Diplomatics. 

DEATH,  I.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

MARY  SHEL'  1.  Y'S  SUITORS.    By  Francis  Gribble. 

M.  SOREL  \ND  THE  "SYNDICALIST  MYTH."    By  Vernon  Lee. 

THE  ENGLISH  ARISTOPHANES.    By  Walter  Sichel. 

IS  THERE  A  CRISIS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  1    By  the  Hon. 

and  Rev.  James  Adderley. 
CHRIST  IN  THE  UNIVERSE.    By  Mrs.  Meynell. 
NELSON  AS  SEEN  IN  HIS  LETTERS.    By  E.  Hallam  Moorhouse. 
"ANNA  KARENINA  " :   AN  APPRECIATION.    By  Frances  H.  Low. 
PREFERENTIAL  TRADE  IN  THE  EMPIRE.    By  Benjamin  Taylor. 
THE  LION.    By  Per  Hallstrom. 
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Art. 

Mantegna  (Mrs.  Arthur  Bell) ;  Filippo  Lippi  (P.  G.  Konody). 
Jack.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

William  Pitt  and  the  Great  War  (J.  Holland  Rose).  Bell.  16a. 
net. 

Maria  Theresa  (Mary  Maxwell  Moffat).  Methuen.  10s.  6d.  net. 
Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  her  Times,  1630-1676  (Hugh  Stokes). 

Lane.    12s.  6c?.  net. 
A  Sister  of  Louis  XVI.  (Louis-Leopold  D'Artemont).  Murray. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  (Edited  by  F. 
Elrington  Ball).    Bell.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

Thanks  to  Sanderson  (W.  Pett  Ridge)  ;  God  and  the  King 
(Marjorie  Bowen) ;  The  Taming  of  John  Blunt  (Alfred 
Ollivant).    Methuen.    6s.  each. 

The  Lifted  Latch  (George  Vane) ;  The  Young  Idea,  a  Neighbour- 
hood Chronicle  (Parker  H.  Fillmore).    Lane.     6s.  each. 

The  Invaded  Solitude  (Magdalen  Rawlins).  Gowans  and  Gray. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Pollyooly  (Edgar  Jepson) ;  Likeness  (Edith  Dart).    Mills  and 

Boon.    6s.  each. 
Every  Dog  his  Day  (Harold  Avery).   Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
The  Common  Law  (Robert  W.  Chambers).    Appleton.  6s. 
Spinners  in  Silence  (Rachel  Swete  Macnamara).      Edinburgh  : 

Blackwood.  6s. 

In  the  Days  of   Serfdom  and   other  Stories  (Leo  Tolstoy). 

Constable.  6s. 

The  Man  with  the  Black  Cord  (Augusta  Groner).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s. 

One  of  the  Multitude  (George  Acorn)  ;  Love  like  the  Sea  (J.  E. 

Patterson).    Heinemann.    6s.  each. 
Mrs.   Chatteris   (Constance  Howell).    6s.  net;  Blue  Bell  and 

Heather  (Coila).    3s.  6d.  Ouseley. 

Gift  Books. 

Heroes  of  Modern  Africa  (Edward  Gilliat)  ;  The  Romance  of 
Aeronautics  (Charles  C.  Turner).  Seeley  Service  Co.  5s.  net 
each. 

A  Great  Emergency  and  other  Tales  (Juliana  Horatia  Ewing). 

Bell.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Phantasmagoria  and  other  Poems  (Lewis  Carroll).  Macmillan. 

Is.  net. 

Peeps  at  the  Heavens  (Rev.  James  Baikie),  Is.  6d.  net;  Peeps 

at  Great  Cities  :  Berlin  (Edith  Siepen),  Is.  6d.  net;  Talks 

about  Birds  (Frank  Finn),  6s.  Black. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (Isobel  Strong).    Cassell.    Is.  net. 
King    Arthur's    Knights    (Henry    Gilbert),    Plutarch's  Lives 

(W.  H.  Weston),  7s.  6c?.  net;  Contraband  Tommy  (Charles 

Gleig).    5s.  net.  Jack. 
Two  to  Nowhere  (A.  St.  John  Adcock),  6s. ;  The  Captain's  Chum 

(Ross  Harvey),  5s.  ;  On  a  Pincushion  and  other  Fairy  Tales 

(Mary   de  Morgan),    Fairy   Tales   From  Brentano  (Kate 

Freiligrath  Krocker),  3s.  6d.   Fisher  Unwin. 

History  and  Archeology. 
The  Revolutionary  War   (Francis  Vinton  Greene).  Murray. 
15s.  net. 

France  and  French  (Charles  Dawbarn),  10s.  6c?.  net;  Romano- 
British  Buildings  and  Earthworks  (John  Ward).  Methuen. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Seymour  Family  History  and  Romance  (A.  Audrey  Locke)  ; 
The  Cavendish  Family  (Francis  Bickley).  Constable.  6s. 
net  each. 

The  Story  of  Coventry  (Mary  Dormer  Harris).  Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Fair  Ladies  of  Hampton  Court  (Clare  Jerrold).  Long. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Education  and  Statesmanship  in  India.  1797  to  1910  (H.  R. 
James).    Longmans,  Green.    3.?.  6d.  net. 

Royal  Palaces  of  England  (Edited  by  R.  S.  Rait),  6s.  net;  Royal 
Palaces  of  Scotland  (Edited  by  R.  S.  Rait),  6s.  net.  Con- 
stable. 

Changes  of  a  Century  (J.  C.  Wright).    Stock.    6s.  net. 
Garibaldi  and  the  Making  of  Italy  (G.  M.  Trevelyan).  Long- 
mans, Green.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

Municipal  Origins  (Frederick  H.  Spencer).  Constable.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  (John  Milton).  New 
York  :  Holt. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908  (Aubrey  John  Spencer). 
Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.    7s.  6c/. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

The  Monkey-folk  of  South  Africa  (F.  W.  Fitzsimons).  Long- 
mans, Green.    5s.  net. 

The  Life  and  Love  of  the  Insect  (J.  Henri  Fabre).  Black.  5s. 
net. 

Sea-Fishing  (C.  O.  Minchin).    Black.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Football  (E.  H.  D.  Sewell).    Dent.    5s.  net. 

Rkfrints. 

Roundabout  Papers  and  Denis  Duval  :  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story 
and  the  Adventures  of  Philip  (William  Makepeace 
Thackeray).    10s.  6c?.  net  each.  Macmillan. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  A  BOOK 

Many  of  the  books  published  to-day  will  be 
dead  and  forgotten  within  a  few  months. 
Others,  however,  will  be  steadily  enlarging  their 
circle  of  readers — Iheir  qualities  gaining  for 
them  a  place  among  the  books  that  live. 

BOOKS   THAT   WILL  LIVE. 

ROYAL  COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN. 

By  Arthur  IIayden,  Author  of  <•  Chats  on  English 
Earthenware,"  etc.  With  5  Full-page  Illustrations  in 
Colour,  and  100  Full-page  Plates  in  Half-tone,  together 
with  Tables  of  Marks,  never  before  published.  Cloth, 
demy  4to.  42s.  net.  (Inland  postage  8d.) 
This  is  the  first  volume  on  the  subject  and  is  compiled  from 
material  obtained  from  the  official  archives  of  the  Royal 
factory.  Special  illustrations  have  been  taken  of  examples 
in  the  National,  Royal,  and  other  famous  collections  at 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Bergen,  etc.  The  book  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Queen  Alexandra. 

MY  CLIMBING  ADVENTURES 
IN  FOUR  CONTINENTS. 

By  Samuel  Turner,  F.R.G.S.  With  74  Illustrations 
from  Photographs.  Cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  (Inland  postage  5d. ) 
Mr.  Turner  has  been  described  as  the  most  adventurous 
living  climber.  In  this  book  he  tells  of  daring  acrobatic 
rock-climbing  and  dangerous  mountain  exploration  in 
Switzerland,  Siberia,  the  Andes,  and  New  Zealand. 

MY  TROPIC  ISLE. 

By  E.  J.  Banfield,  Author  of  "  The  Confessions  of  a 
Beachcomber."  With  31  Illustrations.  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 
(Inland  postage  5d.) 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  "Mr.  Banfield  wrote  a  book,  'Con- 
fessions of  a  Beachcomber  ' — wrote  that  book  from  his  own  experiences 
as  a  lonely  dweller  on  an  island  between  the  southern  and  northern 
limits  of  the  great  Barrier  Reef — and  readers  asked  for  more.  More 
Mr.  Banfield  now  gives  them,  and  it  is  up  to  the  original  quality, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal." 

THE  STORY  OF  KOREA. 

By  Joseph  H.  Longford,  late  H.M.'s  Consul  at  Nagasaki. 
With  Maps  and  33  Illustrations.    Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 
„    (Inland  postage  5d.) 

Black  and  White  says  :  "  The  author  has  written  an  illuminative 
history  that  will  find  many  readers  among  the  lovers  of  the  East,  and 
the  episodes  of  peace  and  war  that  make  up  its  burden  are  as  entertain- 
ing as  any  imagery  of  romance.  -' 

JAVA,  SUMATRA,  AND  THE 
OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

By  A.  Cabaton.  With  a  Map  and  47  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net.     (Inland  postage  5d.) 

A  concise  yet  ample  account  of  the  natives,  the  agricul- 
tural and  other  resources,  the  administrative  divisions,  the 
cities  and  ports,  the  antiquities  and  religions  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies. 

IN  THE  GUIANA  FOREST. 

By  James  Rodway.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  With  24  Illustrations.  Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
(Inland  postage  5d.) 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  "  A  careful  perusal  of  Mr. 
Rodway 's  book  is  a  perfect  acquaintanceship  with  wild  life  in  the 
country  whereof  it  treats." 

PRAYER  BOOK  REVISION. 

A  Plea  for  Thoroughness.    By  a  Sexagenarian  Layman* 
Cloth,  4s.  6d.  net.    (Inland  postage  4d.) 

The  Yorkshire  Post  says  :  "  Deserves  attention  in  the  first  place 
because  it  is  opportune,  and  further  because  it  is  writLen  with  cool 
and  reverent  logic,  and  with  restraint." 

THE  FRUITFUL  VINE  :  A  Novel. 

By  Robert  Hichens,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Allah," 
etc.,  6s. 

The  first  large  edition   was  sold  out  before  publication. 
The  second  edition  is  also  selling  rapidly. 

ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  i  Adelphi  Terrace,  LONDON. 
 ________  


T h e  First  Instalment  of 

A.  E.  W.  MASON'S 

New  Serial 

THE  TURNSTILE. 


The   International    Horse  Show, 

By  E.  S.  NADAL.  Illustrated  by  FRED.  PEGRAM. 
FRANZ  LISZT:  The  Real  and  Imaginary. 
Gen.    Grant's    Letters   to    Gen.  Beale. 

IN  THE  OCTOBER.  NUMBER  OF 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  lOd.  post  free. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO., 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Contents  of  No.  15,  Thursday,  September  28th,  1911. 

Canadian  Elections. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Foreign  Affairs.  Mumbo-Jumbo. 
Why  we  Object. 

Arabi  the  Egyptian  :  a  Memory.     By  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt. 

The  Jewish  Question  :  IV. — The  Peril. 

The  Capital  of  the  Railway  Companies. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Another  Kind  of  Idiot.    By  Junius. 

The  Greatness  of  the  Moment.  III. 

Ballades    Urbane:    XV.  —  A    Ballade,  of  Unfulfilled 

Aspirations.    By  M.  B. 
The  Academic  Committee.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Sonnet. 

The  Hope.    By  A. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

From    Number    Five    John  Street 


An  Immediate  Success 


THE  LIN  LEYS 
OF  BATH 

By  Clementina  Black 

In  One  Volume,  Medium  Octavo,  with  Seventeen  Portraits  in 
Photogravure  and  Half-tone,  price  16"/-  net. 

"  This  delightful  book."— SPECTATOR. 
"  A  volume  to  add  to  the  library  in  the  certainty  that  it 
will  have  to  be  consulted  afresh:' 

DAIL  Y  TELEGRAPH. 

Parentheses  of  Travel 

BEHIND  THE 
RANGES 

By  F.  G.  Aflalo 

With  many  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  Wide  Demy  Octavo 
price  10 1 G  net.  ' 

"  He  discourses  equally  well  of  the  eternal  hills,  the  un- 

harvested  sea,  the  longing  for  travel  and  the  desire  for 

home.    .    .    .     Constantly  varied  and  versatile. 

As  good  as  a  journey  on  an  observation  car." 

MORNING  LEADER. 

A  Critical  Biography 

THOMAS  LOVE 
PEACOCK 

By  A.  Martin  Freeman 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure,  Demy  Octavo, 
price  77 '»  net- 

The  Publisher  will  be  glad  if  readers  ordering  this  book 
will  specify  the  authors  name,  to  avoid  cofifusion  with  a 
recently  issued  work  on  the  same  subject. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Wilderness  of 


Monkeys  " 


ABOVE  YOUR 
HEADS 

By  Frederick  Niven 

Crown  Octavo,  price  0\- 

"  A  book  of  note  .  .  .  whose  exceptional  traits 
will  claim  decided  recognition." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 


MARTIN  SECKER 

Number  Five  John  Street 
Adelphi  London 


Lane.    5s.  net. 
I.    Seeley  Service  Co. 

Constable.    12s.  6d. 


Edin- 
Long. 


Chatto 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —  Continued. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Astronomy  for  All  (Bruno  H.  Burgel).    Cassell.    lO.s.  6d.  net. 
A  Treatise  on  Dynamics  (Andrew  Gray).    MacmiEan.    10s.  net. 
Medical  Science  of  To-day  (Wilmott  Evans).    Seeley  Service  Co. 
5  s.  net. 

Influences  of  Geographic  Environment  (Ellen  Churchill  Semple). 

Constable.    18s.  net. 
Where  do  we  come  from  ?    Is  Darwin  correct  ?    (Herbert  Morse). 

Kegan  Paul.    7?.  6d.  net. 
Breeding  and  the  Mendelian  Discovery    (A.    D.  Darbishire). 

Cassell.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Magic  of  Spain  (Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell). 
Things  Seen  in  Venice  (Lonsdale  Ragg). 
2s.  net. 

Across  South  America  (Hiram  Bingham), 
net. 

Across  China  on  Foot  (Edwin  J.  Dingle).    Bristol  :  Arrowsmith. 
16s.  net. 

By  Mountain,  Lake,  and  Plain  (Major  R.  L.  Kennion). 

burgh  :  Blackwood.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Pilgrims  to  the  Isles  of  Penance  (Mrs.  Talbot  Clifton). 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Behind  Turkish  Lattices  (Hester  Donaldson  Jenkins). 

and  Windus.  6s. 
A  Woman  in  Canada  (Mrs.  George  Cran).  Ham-Smith. 
Cathedral  Cities  of  Italy  (W.  W.  Collins).  Heinemann.    16s.  net. 
My  Climbing  Adventures  in  Four  Continents  (Samuel  Turner). 

Fisher  Unwin.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Rata  and  Mistletoe  (Dora  Wilcox).    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  City  of  the  Soul  (Lord  Alfred  Douglas).    Lane.    5s.  net. 
Fifty  Poems  (John  Freeman).    Herbert  and  Daniel.    Is.  net. 
The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  a  Song  of  Liberty  (William 
Blake).    Chatto  and  Windus.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bluff's  Guide  to  the  Bar  (Hilary  Bluff).  Methuen.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Book   of  the    Spiritual   Life,    The  (the    Late    Lady  Dilke). 

Murray.  2s.  6d.  net. 
Choice,  The  (Robert  Douglas),  3s.  6d.  net;  The  Outdoor  Life  in 

Greek  and  Roman    Poets    (Countess    Evelyn  Martinengo 

■Cesaresco),  6s.  net.  Macmillan. 
Land  of  Living  Man,  The  (Ralph  Waldo  Trine).    Bell.    4s,  6d. 

net. 

Magnetisme  Personnel,  Le  (Leon  Kendal).    Paris  :  Daragon. 
New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  A  (Edited  by 

Sir  James    A  .H.    Murray).     Vol.  X.     Oxford  :  At  the 

Clarendon  Press.  5s. 
Old  English  Libraries  (Ernest  A.  Savage).    Methuen.   7s.  6d.  net. 
Old  Lamps  for  New  (E.  V.  Lucas).    Methuen.  5s. 
Plans  of  Irrigation  of  Mesopotamia  (Sir  W.  Willcocks) 

20s.  net. 

Principles  of  Muhammadan  Jurisprudence,  The  (Abdur  Rahim). 
Luzac. 

Sugar  Beet  :  Some  Facts  and  Some  Illusions  (Home  Counties). 
Cox.    6s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October. — Scribner's,  Is.  ;  The 
Open  Window,  Is.  ;  Cornhill,  Is.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d. ;  The  English  Review. 
2s.  6d. 


Spon. 


AUTHORS   should   write  for 
THE  SURREY  LITERARY  AGENCY, 
conducted  by  a  Practical  Author. — Address,  "  Locksley, 
Maiden,  Surrey. 


free    Prospectus  of 

A  high-class  literary  agency, 
Presburg  Road,  New 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 


MR.  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  F.R.I. B.A.,  will 
give  a  Course  of  Twenty-four  Lectures  on  "ANCIENT  ARCHI- 
TECTURE," at  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  on  Tuesdays,  commencing  October  3, 
at  4.30  p.m. 

Also  a  Course  of  Twenty-four  Lectures  on  "RENAISSANCE  ARCHI- 
TECTURE," at  the  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM,  on  Mondays, 
commencing  October  2,  at  5  p.m. 

These  Lectures  will  be  Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Diagrams,  Photographs, 
and  Models,  and  will  appeal  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  professional  student. 
The  Exhibits  in  the  Museums  will  be  explained  in  the  Classes  held  after  each 
Lecture. 

Full  particulars  from  Miss  Gaudet,  iso  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  E.C. 

An   ENTRANCE   SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION   will    be  held 
DECEMBER  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
For  particulars  and  schemt  of  Scholarships  apply  to  The  Secretary. 
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MR.  LANE'S  NOVELS  61- 

The  Glory  of  Clementina  Wing  W.  J.  LOCKE 

The  Progress  of  Mrs.  Cripps-Middlemore  (Oct.  3) 

GERARD  BENDALL 
The  Chronicles  of  Clovis  (Oct.  3)  SAKI 
The  Red  Lantern  EDITH  WHERRY 
Sam's  Kid  F.  E.  MILLS-YOUNG 
The  Valley  of  Regret  ADELAIDE  HOLT 
The  Shadow  of  Love  MARCELLE  TINAYRE 
The  New  Machiavelli  H.  G.  WELLS 

The  Dempsey  Diamonds  ALLEN  ARNOT 
The  Wind  on  the  Heath  ESSEX  SMITH 

The  Dangerous  Age  (3s.  6d.  net)  KARIN  MICHAELIS 
Literary  Lapses  (3s.  6d.  net)  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 
Nonsense  Novels  (3s.  6d.  net)      STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

NOTE  ALSO- 

TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.  6s.  3rd  Ed.  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


WHY  PEOPLE  READ 


2D 

Weekly. 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

THE  BEST  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OF  WHAT 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  SAY,  DO,  AND  THINK. 
—      -Edited  by  PERCY  L.  PARKER.- 


If  you  want  a  paper  which  will  tell  you  what 
other  men  and  women  think,  perhaps  better 
informed  than  you  are  and  with  greater  foresight 
and  understanding,  then  that  paper  is  Public 
Opinion. 

There  is  no  padding  in  Public  Opinion.  It 
gives  only  essential  ideas  and  facts — the  points 
worth  remembering — and  hence  its  great  value. 

It  is  the  paper  for  the  busy  man,  and  after 
half  a  century  has  NO  rival. 

That  is  Why  People  Read  "  Public  Opinion  " 

One  reader  put  this  clearly  in  a  letter  of  thanks. 
Writing  to  the  Editor  he  said  (August,  1911) — 

"  For  some  years  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
Public  Opinion ,  and  for  the  increasing  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  you  have  given  me  I  want  to 
say  a  word  of  thanks.  If  I  read  nothing  else 
but  Public  Opinion,  your  genius  in  the 
selection  of  topics  would  make  that  in  itself 
a  liberal  education  ;  but  you  always  send  me 
from  your  pages  to  read  something  more,  so  I 
am  doubly  your  debtor." 

-  If  you  are  interested  in  things  that  matter, 
in  the  way  things  are  going,  in  what  men  and 
women  are  doing,  saying  and  thinking — you  will 
find  more  mental  stimulus  to  the  square  inch  in 
Public  Opinion,  than  in  any  other  paperpublished. 


The  chief  object  of  Public  Opinion  is  to 
provide  the  busy  man  and  woman  with  a  handy 
summary  of  the  best  thought  and  activity  of  the 
day  from  the  best  books,  magazines  and  papers. 

What  "  Public  Opinion  "  Does 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  publish  a 
paper  on  these  lines  and  have  failed.  Public 
Opinion  is  the  only  one  which  has  succeeded, 
and  begins  its  second  half-century  on  October  6, 
191 1,  with  a  bigger  circulation  and  a  bigger 
reputation  than  ever  before. 

The  daily  paper  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who 
have  a  real  interest  in  the  movement  of  affairs. 
The  "daily"  deals  with  the  affairs  of  the 
minute — sometimes  at  too  great  length,  so  that 
the  essential  is  lost  in  detail.  Public  Opinion 
gives  all  sides  of  a  question. 

The  first  number  of  this  well-known  weekly 
review  was  published  fifty  years  ago  on 
October  5,  1861. 

The  title  of  Public  Opinion  was  suggested  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  George  Jacob  Holyoake, 
when  he  said  that  "  England  was  governed  by 
opinion."  It  was  an  immediate  success,  and 
won  a  big  circulation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  R.A.,  says: 

"  Its  selection  of  current  thought  is  worthy 
of  all  praise,  for  it  gives  one  the  wholesome 
feeling  that  the  world  is,  after  all,  not  going  to 
the  devil,  but  contains  thinkers  and  good  men 
and  women."  ! 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE  of  PUBLIC 
OPINION  will  be  a  very  special  issue  of  32 
pages,  price  twopence  (October  6)  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  the 

Second  Half  Century 
■  of  Public  Opinion.  . 


It  will  contain  a  number  of  Articles  specially 
written  for  this  issue  by — 

SIR  W.  M.  RAMSAY,  D.C.L.  (Aberdeen) on 
The  Change  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Man. 

SIR  W.  R.  NICOLL,  LL.D.  on 

Journalism  of  To-day. 

SIR  A.  T.  QUILLER  COUCH  ("  Q ")  on 

The  Unfree  Men  of  the  Country  Side  and 
How  to  Improve  Their  Condition. 

DR.  W.  H.  FITCHETTt  LL.D. (Australia)  on 
The  Three  Certainties  of  the  Woild  Fifty 
Years  Hence. 

MR.  HAROLD  BECBIE  on 

Why  Men  do  not  Co-operate  in  the  Science 
of  Social  Life. 

MR.  W.  PETT  RIDCE  on 

"Who  lived  in  a  Shoe,"  a  parable  with 
an  earthly  meaning. 

MR.  JAMES  DOUGLAS  on 

The  New  Note  in  Literature. 

PROF.  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE  on 

'1  he  Democratic  Corner  Stone. 


Copies  of  this  issue  can  be  had  from  all 
Newsagents,  or  copies  will  be  sent  by  post 
for  2id.  on  application  to  the  Manager  of 
Public  Opinion. 

PUBLIC   OPINION  2d. 

Public  Opinion  is  on  sale  at  all  Newsagents 
or  Bookstalls,  or  a  specimen  copy  will  be  posted 
on  receipt  of  a  card  sent  to  the  Manager, 
Public  Opinion,  31  and  32  Temple  House, 
Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Public  Opinion  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  above  address  to  any  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  IDs.  lOd.  a  year,  or  to  any  place 
in  the  world  for  13s. 
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THE 


RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  Contains  : — 

RECENT     INVESTIGATIONS  ON 
SULPHUR. 

By  H.  E.  Potts,  M.Sc. 

EDUCATION   AUTHORITIES  AND 
RUBBER. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST: 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Selano-or. 

REPORTS,  DIVIDENDS,  RETURNS, 
&c. 


When  Rubber  is  at  its  Worst. 

"X.Y.Z."  has  so  far  contributed  estimates  for  the 
following : — Merlimau,  Bukit  Sembawang,  Port 
Dickson-Lukut ;  Perak,  Allagar,  Ledbury;  London 
Asiatic,  Singapore  Para  ;  Linggi,  Vallambrosa  ; 
Malacca  ;  The  Jugra  ;  Highlands  and  Lowlands  ; 
Selaba  ;  Anglo  -  Java  ;  Chersonese  %  Cicely  ; 
Damansara  ;  Eow  Seng  ;  Seaport  (Selangor)  ; 
Mount  Austin  ;  Grand  Central  (Ceylon)  ;  Kuala 
Pahi  ;  Ratanui  ;  Kapar  Para  ;  Sungei  Kapar. 

"X.Y.Z.'s"  estimates  have  subjected  rubber  possi- 
bilities to  the  most  drastic  test,  and  have  commanded 
interest  throughout  the  world.  Back  numbers  of  The 
Rubber  World  containing  these  estimates  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  The  series  will  be  sent  for  2s.,  carriage 
paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  2s.  2d. 
abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
King-dom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


10  King  Street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C. 


THE    IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

OCTOBER,  1911.  5s.  net. 

ASIA.  CONTENTS. 

M.  T.  KADERBHOY:  "The  Moslem  University." 

MAJOR   J.   B.   KEITH  :    "  Antiquity  and  Originality  of  Hindu 

Civilization." 

MAJOR  J-  B.  KEITH:  "Race:  Who  are  the  Hindus?" 

R.  F.  CH1SH0LM  :  "  Essays  on  Indian  Art.  Industry,  and  Education.' 

orientalia. 

&R0Iov^?t»¥^LS  :  'J  Tme  Pre-Christian  Religion  in  Ancient  Persia." 
H.  HEVERIDGE:  "Oriental  Crossbows." 

general. 

^„AT?'r^A.K^,?Y'  M-J-s- :  "Japanese  Monographs.  No.  XV.—"  Formosa." 
FREDERICK  a.  EDWARDS,  F.R.G.S.:  " Early  Ethiopia  and Songhay." 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

"  CHINESE  BRONZES." — "  India — North  and  South." 
REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

An  Eastern  Miscellany.— The  Nanking  Monument  of  the  Beatitudes.— The 
English  Factories  in  India,  1634-1636.— Big-Game  Shooting  in  Upper 
Burma.  — Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Hall.— Among  the  Tribes  in  South- 
West  China.— The  Analects  of  Confucius.— Islam  Lands  :  Nubia,  the 
Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria.— The  Incas  of  Peru.— Saito  Musashi.— Bo 
Benkei.  — Eastern  Asia.— Venice  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Centuries.  — India  and  Tibet,  etc. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 

PUBLISHERS    ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE  WOKING  ENGLAND. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT. :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN :    F.   Beyer,  2  Strandgaden. 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


LISBON : 


CHRISTIAN  IA: 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,    INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  Iree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRISIS. 


THE 

LORDS  QUESTION. 

By  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  K.C. 

With  Extracts  from  Speeches  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Lansdownb, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Curzon,  and  others. 

A  64  Page  Pamphlet  Supplementary  to  the  "  Saturday  " 
Handbook  for  Unionist  Speakers  (1909). 

The  Lords  Question  brings  the  history  of  the  Constitutional 
struggle  down  to  the  eve  of  the  last  General  Election. 

Half-price  3d.  ;  by  post  4d. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Mr.  B.  Wkntwortii  Vernon,  J.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  : — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.K.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-knenon  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
*  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,''  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Notv  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING  .  SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  \d.  post  free!) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE, 

"Saturday  "  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 
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Saturday 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly   than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1|d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Sport 

Soolety 

Drama 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Politics 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OK  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 

%*  You  do  not  only  glmce  at  "  Tub  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 

TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"WORLDLY"  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tbnnis. 

Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House, 
Tallis  Street.  E.C. 

LA  REVUE  POLITIQUE"  ET  LIT Tfcl AIRE 


FONDEE  EN  1863.   —    DIRECTEUR  :  FELIX  DtMOULIN. 

Est  a  la  tete  des  Revues  f rancaises  —  depuis  pres  d'un  demi-siecle  — 
t  par  l'honorabilite,  la  variete  et  l'eclat  de  sa  redaction. 

Chaque  semaine  elle  publie  de  brillants  articles  diplomatiques  et 
politiques;  une  nouvelle  ou  un  roman ;  de  spirituelles  critiques  litti- 
raire,  dramatique  et  artistique;  des  etudes  d'histoire,  de  philoso- 
phic; une  poesie;  une  chronique  sur  la  vie  parisienne  ;  etc. 

Ses  collaborateurs  sont  des'  'Membres  de  l'Academie  francaise, 
de  l'lnstitut,  du  Parlement,  de  l'Universite,  etc. 

Elle  est  indispensable  aux  Angiais,  qui  desirent  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  la  litterature,  de  l'art  et  de  la  politique  de  la  France. 
Abonnement  :  six  mois,  20  fr.;  un  an,  35  fr. 

 PARIS  —  41  bis,  rue  de  Chateaudun  —  PARIS 

FREDERICK_  HOTELS. 

An  Improved  Turnover. 

The  Thirteenth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Frederick  Hotels  Ltd. 
was  held  on  Monday  at  the  Hotel  Russell,  Russell  Square,  W.C,  Sir  Horace 
G.  Regnart  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Slado  (managing  director  and  secretary)  having  read  the 
usual  notice, 

The  Chairman  said :  The  year  under  review  was  a  better  one  for 
hotels  than  the  preceding  year,  and  the  increase  in  our  total  turnover 
shows  how  the  hotels  of  the  company  are  appreciated  by  the  public.  We 
anticipated  at  one  time  that  the  increase  would  be  even  greater,  as  we 
looked  for  a  particularly  good  season  on  account  of  the  Coronation 
festivities,  but,  although  our  London:  hotels  were  quite  full  during  the 
Coronation  week,  the  earlier  months  of  the  season  were  disappointing. 
This  was  an  experience)  common  to  all  the  leading  London  hotels,  and 
we  can  only  assume  that  visitors  who  in  the  ordinary  way  made  their 
visit  to  London  early  in  the  year  deferred  it  this  year  until  the  time  of 
the  Coronation.  You  will,  therefore,  understand  that  the  Coronation  did 
not  do  us  much  good,  for  during  the  month  of  June  we  should  have  been 
full,  as  we  always  are  in  this  month  of  the  year.  A  normal  year,  with 
the  business  steady  and  extending  over  a  long  period,  is  best  for  us,  and 
we  hope  for  that  in  the  coming  year.  Turning  now  to  the  accounts,  you 
will  observe  that  the  large  sum  of  ±124,549  has  been  spent  out  of  revenue 
on  repairs  and  maintenance,  and  we  propose  adding  another  £'500  to 
repairs  and  maintenance  reserve.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  at 
previous  meetings,  impressed  upon  you  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
hotels  in  the  highest  degree  of  comfort  and  efficiency.  You  will  see  from 
the  profit  and  loss  account  that  the  consumption  and  expenses  have 
increased,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  amount  of  business 
done.  In  the  balance  sheet  stocks  and  debtors'  balances  show  a  decrease, 
due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  visitors'  outstanding  accounts  and  to  the 
stocks  being  reduced.  Cash  in  hand  and  at  bank  also  shows  a  reduction, 
but  against  this  we  have  bought  £3500  more  of  the  company's  debenture 
stock  for  our  investment  fund.  Your  directors  have  constantly  under 
review  details  of  the  expenditure  of  the  company,  and  with  the  object  of 
effecting  an  economy  in  the  administrative  offices  they  decided  to  remove 
them  to  an  unoccupied  part  of  this  hotel.  We  thus  save  the  rent, 
rates,  lighting,  &c,  of  our  old  premises.  This  economy  led  to  another, 
as  the  directors  hold  their  weekly  meetings  here,  and  as  we  are  more  "or 
less  in  attendance  during  the  week,  it  was,  after  mature  consideration, 
resolved  to  take  control  of  the  hotel  and  save  the  large  expense  of' 
management.  Our  decision  has  now  been  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
hotel  is  to-day  run  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  directors.  I  would 
ask  you  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  was  no  hastily  thought-out  scheme. 
In  a  financial  sense  the  company  is  in  an  extremely  good  position,  for, 
besides  holding  ample  cash  balances,  we  have  £24,256  invested  in  first- 
class  securities.  In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  business 
since  1  July  up  to  date  shows  an  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year-,  and  we  hope  that  at  the  end  of  this  financial  year  we  shall  a*ain 
be  able  to  show  you  a  substantial  increase.  I  now  beg  to  propose  that  the 
report  and  balance  sheet  as  presented  to  you  for  the  year  ended  30  June 
1911  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bird  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Evans  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  report  and  profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  year.  He  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  management  of 
the  hotels. 

Mr.  John  Balfour  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  they 
had  much  to  be  grateful  for  as  regarded  the  past  year.  The-  work  of 
carrying  on  an  hotel  grew  more  difficult  each  year. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dickens  said  that  if  Colonel  Oldham  was  present  perhaps  he  would 
substantiate  the  statements  contained  in  the  circular  he  had  issued. 

The  Chairma-n  said  the  question  raised  in  that  circular  had  been  fully 
dealt  with,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  open  anv  discussion  upon  it. 

Colonel  Oldham,  a'ddressing  the  shareholders  from  the  back  of  the  hall, 
spoke  adversely  of  the  management  of  the  company,  and  maintained  that 
the  Board,  of  which  he  was  no  longer  a  member,  should  have  instituted  . 
an  inquiry  into  it. 

Mr.  Bird  said  that  an  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  directors  were  per- 
fectlv  satisfied.  They  were  sorry  to  lose  Colonel  Oldham,  but  he  was  out- 
voted on  the  board  by  five  to  one. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  directors  terminated  the  proceedings'.  ' 
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NOW  IN  THE  PRESS,  in  25  vols,  crown  8vo.,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  handsomely  bound,  with  head-bands  and 
gilt  tops,  price  6s.  net  per  vol.    (To  be  subscribed  for  only  in  sets.) 

The  Swanston  Edition 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  ANDREW  LANG. 

Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  begin  in  the  Autumn  the  publication 
of  a  new  and  complete  Limited  Edition  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Works.  The  Edition  will  be  named 
the  Swanston,  after  the  house  in  which  many  of  Stevenson's  earlier  Essays  were  written  ;  and  it  will  consist 
of  25  volumes,  the  first  set  of  5  volumes  to  be  published  on  October  9,  the  second  set  of  5  in  November,  and  the 
succeeding  three  sets  of  5  volumes  in  April,  September,  and  November,  191 2,  respectively.  The  Edition  will  be 
limited  to  2,060  sets,  of  which  only  2,000  are  for  sale,  and  the  copies  will  be  numbered.  The  entire  Edition  has 
been  subscribed  for  by  the  Booksellers,  and  orders  must  be  sent  to  them. 

The  Swanston  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  edition  of  Stevenson's  Works  yet  published.  For  the  first 
time  in  any  Collected  Edition  will  appear  the  Vailima  Letters  and  the  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
to  his  Family  and  Friends,  with  many  additional  Letters,  as  revised  and  rearranged  in  chronological  order  by 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  These  Letters,  which  will  be  included  in  this  Edition  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Methuen,  will  form  the  concluding  three,  volumes  of  the  set.  Each  volume  of  the  series  will  have  a  Frontispiece, 
and  one  of  these  will  reproduce  in  facsimile  a  very  interesting  fragment  (written  in  1873)  in  which  Stevenson  speaks 
very  frankly  in  regard  to  his  future  life.  There  will  also  be  included  in  "  In  the  South  Seas  "  some  notable  new 
matter  now  first  published  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  ;  and  in  Vol.  XXV.  an  Index  of  Titles. 

To  the  first  volume  of  the  Swanston  Edition  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  an  important  Introduction, 
which  is  very  suggestive  as  a  portrait-sketch  drawn  affectionately  and  sympathetically  by  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  AS  FOLLOWS:— 


1.  AN  INLAND  VOYAGE  -TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY- 
A  MOUNTAIN  TOWN  IN  FRANCE-EDINBURGH: 
PICTURESQUE  NOTES. 


2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


THE  AMATEUR  EMIGRANT-THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
PACIFIC  CAPITALS -THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS 
— VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  &e. 


FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS 
BODY-SNATCHER. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS. 


THE 


MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS-THE  DYNAMITER— 
DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE-THRAWN  JANET. 

TREASURE  ISLAND -WILL  0'  THE  MILL-THE 
TREASURE  OF  FRANCHARD. 

PRINCE  OTTO-THE  WRONG  BOX. 

THE  BLACK  ARROW— MARKHEIM. 

MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS  MEMOIR  OF  FLEEMING 
JENKIN. 


10.  JOHN  NICHOLSON-KIDNAPPED. 

11.  CATRIONA. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BALLANTRAE. 


13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 


THE  WRECKER.  . 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES-UNDERWOODS- 
BALLADS-SONGS  OF  TRAVEL -ADDITIONAL 
POEMS. 

DEACON  BRODIE  —  BEAU  AUSTIN  -  ADMIRAL 
GUINEA— MACAIRE. 

RECORDS  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  ENGINEERS-AD- 
DITIONAL MEMORIES-LATER  ESSAYS-LAY 
MORALS-PRAYERS. 


A   FOOTNOTE  TO  HISTORY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ISLAND  NIGHTS' 


12 


IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS-LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA. 
THE  EBB-TIDE— WEIR  OF  HERMISTON. 
ST.  IVES. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  LIE— THE  MERRY  MEN— OLALLA 
— HEATHERCAT-THE  GREAT  NORTH  ROAD 
—THE  YOUNG  CHEVALIER-FABLES. 

JUVENILIA  AND  OTHER  PAPERS-THE  DAVOS 
PRESS. 


23-25.   THE  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  LETTERS,  WITH 
SIR  SIDNEY  COLVIN'S  NOTES. 


A  Prospectus  with  Specimen  Page  can  be  supplied  by  all  Booksellers. 


London:   CHATTO  &  WINDUS,   111  St.   Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  commtmications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  party  furnaces,  quite  low  for  weeks  past,  will 
very  soon  be  in  full  blast  again.  Mr.  Churchill  has  been 
raking  up  his  fires  this  week.  After  Dieppe  he  has 
come  back  to  Dundee  full  of  fight.  We  notice  he  has 
already  tired  of  the  Inquiry  over  the  strike;  tired 
of  his  own  Inquiry  one  may  safely  say,  for  he  is 
an  inner  member  of  the  Cabinet  which  set  it  up.  He 
now  proceeds  to  apply  a  little  ginger  to  it — an  old 
plan  of  his.  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  made  good 
fighting  speeches  at  Manchester.  The  Unionist  party 
is  not  in  such  a  plight  as  unhappy  friends  and  happy 
ioes  seem  to  think,  it  has  light — what  it  wants,  now 
that  the  campaign  is  reopening,  is  a  little  leading. 

How  wonderfully  well,  by  the  way,  leading  is  some- 
times achieved  by  following  !  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
this  if  one  looks  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Asquith.  The 
Government  wild  man,  Mr.  LTre,  in  a  speech  this  week, 
praised  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  skies.  There  never  was  such 
a  heaven-born,  God-sent  leader  !  seems  to  be  Mr.  Ure's 
view.  Mr.  Ure  still  suffers  from  an  old  sore  ;  and  there- 
fore naturally  he  loves  Mr.  Asquith,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  assuage  the  pain.  Vet  there  is  something  in  what 
Mr.  Ure  says  about  Mr.  Asquith 's  success.  There  is 
no  denying  he  is  successful.  How  has  he  succeeded? 
Not  surely  by  originating,  ordering,  dominating. 
Those  are  the  usual  ways  of  leadership.  Mr.  Asquith 
has  other  arts,  more  supple,  more  subtle.  He  does  not 
lead  by  despotism,  rather  he  leads  by  deferring.  He 
rules  by  being  ruled — as  Mr.  Redmond  knows. 

The  Labour  members  have  solved  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  their  salary.  They  are  not  going  to  return 
it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  offer  it  to  the  ratepayers,  or 
give  it  to  the  Navy  League.  The  Labour  M.P.s,  it 
seems,  have  quite  another  plan  :   they  are  going  to 


pay  over  their  jQ^oo  a  year  to  the  Trade  Union  funds 
and  receive  back  ^350  a  year.  It  is  rather  like  taking 
the  money  out  of  one  pocket  with  one  hand  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  other  pocket  with  the  other  hand, 
dropping  a  little  of  it  in  the  process.  But  why  this 
docking  of  ^50  a  year?  Is  not  a  Labour  member  of 
Parliament  worth  as  much  as  a  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament? 

Meanwhile  one  is  concerned  to  know  what  the  Liberal 
press  thinks  about  this  "  fuss  "  about  the  money,  these 
"airs  and  graces".  When  Mr.  Bird  or  Mr.  Arthur 
Lee  or  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  gets  rid — or  tries  to  get  rid — 
of  some  of  his  money,  the  "  Daily  News  "  and  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle  "  are  up  in  arms.  "  What  form  !  " 
"  What  taste  !  "  "  And  these  members  belong  to  the 
'  Gentlemanly  party  '  !  ".  Indeed  there  is  no  end  to 
Liberal  indignation  when  a  Conservative  mentions  his 
salary — whereas  when  a  Labour  member  mentions  it, 
there  appears  to  be  no  beginning  to  Liberal  indignation. 
Probably  a  Labour  M.P.  might  give  away  the  whole  of 
his  salary  to  the  Liberal  organisation  and  yet  not  a 
Liberal  paper  say  a  word  of  reproof. 

We  really  begin  to  think  that  this  time  there  may  be 
something  in  the  squabble  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Labour  party.  As  a  rule  these  squabbles  come  to 
so  little ;  and,  after  an  Independent  Labour  candidate 
has  intervened  at  a  perfectly  safe  Liberal  seat  in  some 
by-election — Kilmarnock  for  instance — the  two  sides 
come  together  again,  the  Liberals  vowing  they  "  never, 
never  will  desert  "  their  dear  friend  the  working  man. 
This  has  happened  again  and  again  of  late  years.  The 
Labour  M.P.  never  dares  vote  against  the  Liberal 
Government  in  a  really  crucial  division,  and  the  Liberal 
M.P.  rarely  dares  speak  in  public  against  the  Labour 
party.  But  now  Liberalism  is  actually  venturing  a  pro- 
test— rather  late  in  the  day — against  picketing  ;  and 
the  Liberal  press  prints  the  protest.  There  might  surely 
be  the  making  of  quite  a  pretty  quarrel  here. 

Mr.  Lamb,  for  example — risen  from  the  grave  of  the 
"  Tribune  " — comes  out  in  the  Liberal  press  this  week 
as  a  strong  Liberal  and  a  strong  opponent  of  "  peaceful 
picketing  ".  He  is  for  wiping  it  off  the  statute  book, 
and  talks  of  a  disgrace  to  Liberal  legislation,  and  so 
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on.  But  will  Mr.  Lamb  and  his  friends  stick  to  their 
guns?  We  have  a  notion  that  some  timorous,  peace- 
making Liberal  will  spike  the  guns  if  they  belch  out  fire 
and  fury  like  Mr.  Lamb's.  It  would  be  much  more  sport- 
ing to  let  the  parties  fight  it  out.  Incidentally  Mr. 
Lamb  "  gets  in  "  a  nasty  hit  at  his  leader.  He  asks 
how  Mr.  Asquith  would  relish  the  principle  of  peaceful 
picketing  or  peaceful  persuasion  applied  to  Downing 
Street?  One  likes  the  idea  of  the  peaceful  picketing 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  Unfortunately,  when  the  women 
have  tried  it,  Mr.  Churchill  has  ordered  the  police  to 
clear  them  off  the  steps. 

People  who  scoff  at  the  notion  of  an  Ulster  rising 
against  Home  Rule  should  think  over  the  words  of  Ellis 
Yarnall  to  his  great  friend  Lord  Coleridge,  a  strong 
Home  Ruler.  (Messrs.  Macmillan  are  just  publishing 
the  whole  of  the  notable  and  wise  correspondence  be- 
tween these  two.)  "If  your  Irish  matter  could  only  be 
settled  !  I  cannot  but  think  a  separate  Parliament  and 
a  separate  Executive  would  be  but  the  beginning  of 
Civil  War  in  Ireland.  Lecky  gives  this  solemnly  as 
his  judgment.  .  .  .  James  Hack  Tuke  who  has  laboured 
untiringly  for  Ireland  since  1847,  giving  to  the  cause, 
unsparingly,  his  money  and  his  time,  thinks  with 
Lecky." 

Clearly  the  negotiations  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  Mr.  Swift  McNeill  M.P.  mis- 
carried. Mr.  McNeill  made  the  political  speech  in 
the  old  Irish  Parliament  House  which  it  was  intended 
he  should  not  make.  "  His  heart  ",  the  Secretary  says, 
"  ran  away  with  him  ".  But  really  who  could  expect 
Mr.  McNeill  to  make  a  speech  free  from  politics  to  the 
Eighty  Club  in  the  old  Irish  Parliament  House?  Party 
politics  is  the  business  of  the  Eighty  Club  and  of 
Mr.  McNeill.  The  club  went  to  Ireland  for  party  pur- 
poses ;  it  did  not  go  to  waste  its  time  in  listening  to 
history  or  oratory.  It  has  come  back  to  England  of 
course  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  justice 
of  Home  Rule.  It  is  absolutely  unanimous.  For  mildly 
predicting  this — an  extraordinarily  safe  prediction  we 
admit — a  week  or  two  ago  we  were  rebuked  quite 
severely.  Frankly,  we  should  prefer  the  Thirteen  Club 
to  the  Eighty  as  an  impartial  inquirer  after  truth. 

By  the  way,  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  caught  us 
tripping  terribly  last  week.  We  wrote  of  Mr.  T.  \Y. 
Russell — photographed  in  the  midst  of  the  Eighty 
Club's  party — as  if  he  were  not  Vice-President  of 
the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  !  It  appears  either  that  Mr.  Russell  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Eighty  Club  or  that  he  did  not  accom- 
pany the  expedition  from  England,  but  only  had  his 
photograph  taken  with  the  members.  Let  us  confess 
at  once — in  writing  the  note  we  did  not  for  a  moment 
associate  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  with  agriculture  and 
technical  instruction.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  did  associate 
Mr.  Russell  with  agriculture  till  the  Irish  Nationalists 
demanded  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  no  matter  how  good 
his  work,  should  be  sacrificed  and  a  Home  Ruler  put 
in  his  place.  (Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff's  letter  in  the  "  Times  " 
of  Wednesday  should  be  read  in  this  connection.  He 
too  fails  to  associate  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  with  agricul- 
ture.) We  associated  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  with  the  most 
bitter  attacks  on  Home  Rule  and  on  Home  Rule 
Liberalism  that  perhaps  have  ever  been  made,  and  then 
with  attacks  on  Unionism.  We  associated  him,  too, 
with  Temperance. 

However,  we  have  now,  we  hope,  got  Mr.  Russell 
right.  But  has  our  contemporary  got  Sir  Edward 
Carson  quite  right?  We  ask  because  in  the  same  issue 
last  week  it  likened  Sir  Edward  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Gashford  and  to  Simon  Tappertit.  Sir  Edward  may  be 
Gashford  or  he  may  be  Simon,  but  he  cannot  be  both 
very  reasonably  in  the  same  issue.  If  Sir  F.  C.  Gould, 
whose  work  is  gay  and  delightful  as  ever,  will  turn  to 
"  Barnaby  Rudge  "  he  will  see  that  the  two  characters 
are  utterly  unlike  ;  a  great  deal  further  apart  indeed  than 
Mr.  T.   W.  Russell  ardent  and   convinced  Unionist 


and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  ardent  and  convinced  Home 
Ruler. 

Might  not  the  Death  Duties,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
be  re-christened  and  named  the  Devil's  Duties?  The 
attention  of  the  Treasury  must  have  been  called  of  late 
to  a  very  cruel  and  yet  not  uncommon  case  under  the 
Act.  A  man  contrived  to  scrape  together  by  hard  work 
and  hard  frugality  ^3000.  He  left  this  to  his  four 
daughters.  The  Treasury  grabbed  its  hundred  or  so ; 
and  within  a  year,  one  daughter  dying,  it  had 
another  bite.  Three  thousand,  safely  invested,  will 
bring  in,  say,  £115  to  ,£'120  a  year,  about  eleven 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  to  each  daughter.  When 
will  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  strike  boldly 
and  hard  at  this  Act? 

The  war  between  Turkey  and  Italy  has  so  far  meant 
rather  less  than  more  credible  news  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Communications  are  cut,  and  most  reports 
are  subject  to  a  censorship.  According  to  one  of  many 
stories,  the  "  Turkish  fleet  "  was  only  allowed  to  think 
it  had  safely  escaped  to  the  Dardanelles.  Italy  never 
really  tried  to  catch  it.  The  actions  so  variously 
described  near  Prex  eza  were  trifling ;  and  the  bom- 
barding of  Tripoli  itself  little  more  than  a  demonstration 
in  front  of  a  position  which  could  not  be  seriously 
defended.  So  far  the  greatest  sufferers  have  been  those 
who  ran  away.  Avoiding  the  horrors  of  war,  they  were 
unable  to  reach  Malta  without  suffering  worse  horrors 
of  cold  and  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  whole  prospect  is  less  terrible  than  it  seemed  a 
week  ago.  The  Kaiser's  failure  to  intervene  success- 
fully and  bring  about  an  immediate  peace  should  surely 
make  the  Young  Turks  realise  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  accept  the  position  and  come  to  Italy's 
terms.  The  Great  Powers  cannot  directly  interfere ; 
but  every  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the  conflict  strictly 
to  the  single  issue.  It  does  not  seem  at  present  as  if 
the  war  were  going  widely  to  disturb  the  Moslem  races 
or  to  break  the  Turkish  Empire.  Turkish  stocks  in 
Berlin  actually  rose  when  news  of  the  bombardment  of 
Tripoli  whs  received.  Ine  bombardment  was  simply 
regarded  as  a  demonstration,  making  it  easier  for 
Turkey  to  accept  the  fait  accompli. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  what  happens  in  Constan- 
tinople. Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  Hakki 
Pasha  consented  to  be  scapegoat.  The  Sultan  was  per- 
mitted to  be  displeased  with  him,  and  Said  Pasha  was 
asked  to  form  a  Cabinet.  The  Young  Turk  Committee 
at  Salonika,  breathing  war,  holds  aloof  from  the  new 
Cabinet ;  and  naively  wonders  why  Germany  has  failed 
them.  But  the  majority  seem  to  be  content  to  allow  the 
new  Government  to  deal  unhindered  with  the  position. 
When  all  is  done  the  Government  will  be. again  the 
scapegoat  for  Turkey's  misfortunes.  Even  the  fiercest 
of  the  Young  Turks  seem  to  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  taking  elsewhere  what  they  are  losing  in  Tripoli. 
The  Great  Powers  could  not  allow  this,  even  if  the 
Young  Turks  were  mad  enough  to  think  of  it.  It  is 
Turkey's  interest  as  well  as  Europe's  to  keep  the  war 
strictly  between  herself  and  Italy. 

Is  it  true  that  some  war  correspondents  were  decoyed 
from  Tripoli  in  time  to  hear  nothing  about  the  war? 
The  "  Daily  News"  tells  the  shameful  story  for  true, 
and  is  bitterly  indignant.  Radical  newspapers 
generally,  which  regret  the  war  above  all  things,  and 
would  keep  it  as  little  a  war  as  may  be,  are  quite  ready 
to  magnify  it  out  of  all  proportion  in  their  bills  and 
headlines.  "  Italian  defeat  at  Preveza  "  was  thought- 
fully attractive.  Better  than  this  was  the  bill  of  a 
Bournemouth  newspaper  :  "  Turkish  vessels  seized  in 
Southampton  Water  ".  The  war  between  Italy  and 
Turkey  was  spreading  fast. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  get  truth  from  Tripoli  as 
to  get  truth  from  Portugal.  The  Government  would 
have  us  believe  that  nothing  at  all  is  happening  in 
Portugal.     Beyond  all  doubt  the  Royalists  are  up  in 
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arms.  So  much  is  serious  truth.  How  many  in  arms 
there  are  and  in  how  many  plaees  it  is  not  possible  to 
saw  Nor  can  we  feel  very  serious  about  the  story  of 
King  Manuel  leaving  the  house  of  Lord  Lonsdale  post 
haste  for  London.     This  is  embroidery. 

The  first  static  in  the  Morocco  negotiations  is  now 
regarded  bv  most  observers  as  complete.  Nothing  yet 
IS  officially  published  ;  but  it  is  generally  understood  that 
everything  is  finally  arranged  save  a  lew  details  relating 
to  the  period  of  transition  before  the  French  protectorate 
has  become  effective.  The  way  is  now  open  lor  the 
second  stage — a  discussion  of  the  exact  amount  of  com- 
pensation in  territory  to  be  offered  to  Germany  in  con- 
sideration of  the  withdrawal  from  Morocco.  This  stage 
should  not  be  so  difficult  or  prolonged  as  the  first.  The 
feeling  of  general  insecurity  resulting  from  Italy's  un- 
expected move  upon  Tripoli  will  probably  spur  on  both 
parties  to  a  speedy  agreement. 

The  burst  of  ill-feeling  in  German  newspapers  against 
England  and  the  English  during  these  negotiations  may 
wisely  be  ignored  now  that  France  and  Germany  are 
through  with  their  chief  difficulties.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  the  English  to  judge  entirely  of  German  feeling  from 
German  newspapers.  Germans,  too,  have  reason  to  be 
wary  of  a  similar  mistake.  The  English,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
Low  has  pointed  out  in  an  admirable  letter  to  the 
"  Morning  Post  ",  are  far  too  ignorant  of  what  the 
Germans  think  and  do. 

Sir  H.  H.  Risley  was  first  of  all  a  statistician  and 
ethnologist.  He  was  immediately  discovered  by  Hunter 
then  engaged  in  compiling  materials  for  his  historic 
Gazetteer.  Thenceforth  in  addition  to  other  duties 
of  a  more  ordinary  character  he  was  for  about  thirty 
years  occupied  mainly  in  ethnographic  and  anthro- 
pological research  and  finally  in  helping  to  draw  up  the 
Decennial  Census  of  1891.  His  personal  contributions 
to  the  final  Report  invest  it  with  special  value,  and  com- 
bined with  his  previous  writings  on  the  Caste  systems 
and  ethnography  of  the  Indian  peoples,  won  him  what 
may  be  fairly  called  an  international  reputation  in 
his  special  field.  Of  the  actual  work  of  the  administra- 
tion he  necessarily  had  less  direct  experience.  For  the 
work  of  the  secretariat  he  possessed  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions— an  unobtrusive  aptitude  for  assimilating  and 
expounding  the  views  of  others,  a  faculty  for  collecting 
and  marshalling  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  the 
necessary  deductions,  and  the  power  of  setting  them 
forth  in  lucid  form  and  sequence. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  was  taken  from  abstract 
research  where  he  was  master  to  undertake  the  doubtful 
work  of  directing  the  elaboration  of  the  Minto-Morley 
"  Reforms  ".  A  wider  direct  experience  of  administra- 
tive work  and  more  firmness  in  supporting  views  not 
always  in  high  favour  might  have  helped  to  modify 
some  of  the  imported  doctrines.  In  spite  often  of 
indifferent  health  Sir  Herbert  Risley  was  ever  an  unspar- 
ing worker,  and  after  an  unusually  prolonged  period  of 
Indian  service  he  returned  only  last  year  to  take  up 
the  post  of  departmental  secretary  at  the  India  Office — 
not  an  exaggerated  recognition  of  his.  qualities  and 
service. 

The  Irish  strike  is  over.  The  men  who  refused  to 
handle  "  blackleg  "  goods  have  submitted  to  the  com- 
panies' terms  and  mostly  been  reinstated.  Thus  ends 
one  of  the  most  foolish  strikes  on  record.  But  "  general 
strike  is  a  mania  just  now  wherever  workmen's  con- 
ferences meet.  The  railway  servants  at  Carlisle  re- 
solved that  unless  the  railways  are  nationalised  or 
Ministers  cease  to  take  one  side  in  disputes  the  advis- 
ability of  a  general  strike  will  be  considered.  One 
speaker  thinking  aloud  remarked  that  Mr.  Asquith  might 
meet  the  fate  of  M.  Stolvpin  if  he  followed  Russian 
methods.  When  he  recovered,  he  explained- that  he  did 
not  really  mean  that  Mr.  Asquith  ought  to  be  shot. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Miners'  Federation  when 
and  how  to  bring  about  a  general  strike  was  the  main 
topic  of  .interest.      The  point  is  the  minimum  wage. 


There  are  various  minimum  wage  agreements  with 
owners  which  will  not  expire  simultaneously,  so  that 
a  general  strike  on  this  is  not  possible  until  after  January 
1914.  But  the  notice  ol  the  Northumberland  miners 
will  expire  in  fourteen  days.  There  might  then  be  a 
general  strike  t<>  support  the  Northumberland  miners' 
demands.  Or  there  might  be  a  demand  for  a  National 
Conciliation  Hoard  to  settle  a  general  principle  for  the 
"abnormal  places"  which  underlies  the  wages  ques- 
tion. In  some  form  or  other  there  is  a  cheerful  prospect 
of  a  miners'  general  strike. 

The  Congress  habit  is  one  of  which  there  seems  little 
hope  of  the  Church  of  England  breaking  itself,  though 
total  abstinence  even  Jjor  five  years  might  have  bene- 
ficent results.  These  mob-meetings  to  listen  to  cut-and- 
dried  papers  only  let  off  the  steam  which  requires  such 
careful  husbanding.  It  was  not  out  of  a  Congress  that 
the  Oxford  Movement  sprang,  but  from  two  earnest 
men  walking  together  in  Trinity  Grove.  Congresses 
beget  nothing  and  teach  nothing.  They  can  only  be 
justified  as  a  passing  local  stimulant,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  Church  as  a  travelling  advertisement. 

The  Church  has  taken  her  full  share  in  trying  to  solve 
the  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the  modern  era, 
and  such  subjects  have  been  well  to  the  fore  in  the 
discussions  of  this  week.  Unfortunately  all  religious 
bodies  are  being  carried  away  by  the  idea  that 
Christianity  was  sent  into  the  world  not  to  save  men's 
souls — the  phrase  has  an  old-fashioned  sound — but  to 
get  every  voter  thirty  shillings  a  week  and  a  scullery. 
The  clergy  think  it  a  duty  not  to  guide  and  correct 
opinion  but  to  follow  it — in  a  word  to  be  "  democratic  ". 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  opening  sermon  at  Stoke, 
gave  fresh  currency  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  meat  and  drink,  but  this  facile  prelate  ever 
follows  the  intellectual  path  of  least  resistance.  The 
other  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  announced  that  the  forces  of  liberty  and 
the  fires  of  knowledge  are  now  finally  demolishing  the 
hay  and  stubble  structures  patiently  built  up  by  priests 
and  monks.  Voltaire  said  something  like  this  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

The  subject  most  in  Churchmen's  minds  is  the  immi- 
nence of  the  Government's  "  great  Bill  "  to  despoil  the 
Welsh  Church  and  cut  it  away  from  the  Province  of 
Canterbury.  Mr.  Asquith  has  pledged  himself  next 
session  to  take  from  the  Church  in  Wales  ^,'253,163 
a  year,  leaving  it  only  ^20,584.  Much  of  the  plunder 
will  be  wasted  in  buying  out  patronage  rights,  the  bulk 
will  be  frittered  away  politically.  But  both  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Davids  and  Lord  Halifax — one  of  the  few  men 
now  who  are  respected  as  really  leading — seized  on  the 
coincidence  between  the  quarter  million  that  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  service  of  God  and  from  the  weak  and 
poor,  the  men,  women  and  children  to  whom  now  it 
supplies  the  ministrations  of  religion,  and  the  sum  which 
the  House  of  Commons  has  voted  for  the  use  of  its 
own  members. 

Granted  that  the  Welsh  Church  is  no  longer  in  an 
absolute  numerical  majority  over  all  the  sects  put 
together.  If  the  Church  lost  in  the  eighteenth  century 
her  hold  upon  a  large  part  of  the  population,  this,  it  is 
admitted,  was  due  to  the  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Hanoverian  Whigs,  who  set  themselves  to  degrade  and 
denationalise  what  had  been  a  stronghold  of  Jacobite 
and  High  Church  attachment.  Liberal  politicians 
are  taunting  the  Church  with  the  very  decay  which 
their  party  engineered.  An  even  more  odious  hypocrisy 
is  the  unctuous  suggestion  that  the  W'elsh  Church  will 
gain  spiritually  by  511  of  her  983  incumbencies  being 
stripped  to  the  last  penny,  132  others  being  reduced  to 
under  £10  a  year,  and  561  curates — the  whole  number 
being  turned  adrift  to  starve  or  go  to  the  bad.  Julian 
the  Apostate  declared  it  would  be  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  Christianity  to  be  persecuted  by  him. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  made  his  last  public  appear- 
ance here  before  his  journey  to  Canada  at  the  opening 
of  the  Grafton  Gallerv  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  in  aid 
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of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund.  Lord  Curzon, 
the  principal  speaker,  recited  the  familiar  story  of  the 
rapid  depletion  of  our  English  treasures,  of  our  help- 
lessness in  face  of  grossly  rich  American  collectors,  and 
of  the  need  that  Government  should  take  some  steps  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Some  part  of  the  action  he 
called  for  has  already  been  taken.  Members  of  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  have  already  drawn  up 
lists  of  masterpieces  in  the  order  of  their  value,  and 
these  lists  are  at  the  service  of  the  Government.  As 
to  the  second  step  proposed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Government  could  "  secure  an  option  "  on  pictures 
before  they  come  into  the  market.  Owners  prefer  to 
wait  until  an  offer  comes  from  outside  before  consider- 
ing on  what  terms  they  will  sell  to  the  nation.  But 
supposing  the  "  option  "  obtained,  an  increased  grant 
of  £25,000  a  year  to  the  National  Gallery,  as  Lord 
Curzon  proposed,  or  even  ^"50,000,  as  Sir  Edgar 
Vincent  improved  the  suggestion,  will  not  meet  the  case 
of  famous  masterpieces  for  which  America  is  our  com- 
petitor. 

The  price  of  such  pictures,  with  the  sale  of  the  Lans- 
downe  "  Mill  ",  has  reached  p£ioo,ooo.  If  others  of 
the  handful  of  pictures  of  this  rank  still  unsold  are  to 
be  saved  for  the  country,  a  million  at  least  must  be 
provided  and  available  for  instant  bargaining.  Other- 
wise a  few  years  will  see  them  gone.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  that  recently  appointed  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  like  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  and  Lord  Curzon  are 
ready  to  press  the  national  claim  upon  the  Government, 
and  we  hope  that  their  plea,  backed  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  will  be  listened  to.  But  do  they  realise  that 
since  we  cannot  have  everything  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
centrate, to  ask  definitely  for  certain  things  and  for  not 
less  than  the  price  that  will  have  to  be  paid  ?  The  matter 
of  the  annual  grant  to  the  Gallery  stands  quite  apart 
from  that  of  an  emergency  fund,  and  ^"50,000  nowa- 
days would  be  no  more  than  ^.'5000  was  a  few  years  ago. 

If  the  fancy  of  the  poet  be  true  that  the  departed 
great  love  to  linger  about  the  scenes  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage,  the  closing  of  Long's  Hotel  will  grieve 
more  than  one  illustrious  ghost.  The  fancy  is  not  alto- 
gether idle  ;  for  if  the  ghost  of  a  great  man  be  not  nearer 
to  us  in  the  place  of  his  frequenting,  we,  at  least,  are 
nearer  to  him.  It  is  a  pleasanter  fancy  than  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  condemns  the  departed  spirit  to  wait  by  his 
effigy,  so  that  on  waking  he  may  enter  once  more  into 
his  semblance  and  live. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  notion  of  the  Egyptians  by 
a  vivid  account  from  a  correspondent  of  a  visit  to  the 
collection  of  wax  figures  at  Madame  Tussaud.  Con- 
ceive the  patient  ghosts  grouped  about  their  numbered 
effigies  !  It  is  a  horrid  thought.  Of  course,  only  the 
very  greatest  of  the  great  ones  are  there.  A  politician 
counts  himself  famous  from  his  first  appearance  in 
"  Punch  ".  For  the  playwright  it  is  fame  to  be  potted  by 
Mr.  P^lissier.  Fame  for  a  singer  begins  from  the 
moment  he  sings  into  a  gramophone.  The  most  famous 
actor  to-day  is,  of  course,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  whose  fame 
began,  not  with  being  knighted,  but  when  first  he  acted 
to  the  bioscope  as  Cardinal  Wolsey.  But  there  is 
higher  fame  than  this.  Burgess,  who  swam  the  Channel, 
has  just  attained  it.  Napoleon  is  there,  and  Charles 
Dickens,  and  all  the  kings  of  England.  The  highest 
fame  of  all  is  to  be  a  wax  figure  in  the  collection  of 
Madame  Tussaud. 

Madame  Tussaud  is  more  famous  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  London.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  most  people 
who  come  up  out  of  the  provinces.  To  be  there  shows 
you  have  hit  the  national  imagination  :  you  are  a  national 
figure — famous  above  all  other  men.  Who  is  there  and 
who  is  not  gives  you  a  record  of  national  enthusiasms. 
Then  who  is  it  we  hear  of  in  this  august  assembly — not 
grouped  carelessly  with  lesser  men,  as  mere  statesmen, 
poets,  presidents  and  kings  are  grouped — but  placed 
apart  in  a  well-appointed  little  sanctum  of  his  own? 
Who  above  all  other  men  stands  for  literature  to-day? 
Why,  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  of  course.  We  would  have 
guessed  it. 


THE  LESSON  TO  ENGLAND. 

EVERVBODV  knows  the  story  of  the  ornament  of 
our  Foreign  Office  who  a  fortnight  before  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out  solemnly  informed  his 
chief  that  he  had  never  known  the  international  sky 
so  clear.  History  has  repeated  itself  a  good  many 
times  in  this  respect  since  1870,  but  the  repetitions  have 
never  been  so  frequent  as  in  the  past  three  years. 
Bosnia,  Morocco,  and  now  Tripoli,  all  have  been  bolts 
from  the  blue.  A  fortnight  ago  the  average  man 
never  dreamed  of  the  imminence  of  war  in  the  Central 
Mediterranean;  to-day  he  is  discussing  the  probability 
of  a  general  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  That  is- 
how  events  hurry  to  a  climax  nowadays,  and  when 
our  own  crisis  breaks  upon  us  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  we  shall  certainly  have  no  right  to  complain  that 
we  were  not  forewarned.  Was  it  not  Lord  Haldane 
w^ho  said  that  the  general  election  would  come  like  a 
thief  in  the  night?  He  would  have  rendered  his  country 
better  service,  and  would  have  touched  on  a  topic  well 
within  the  range  of  his  department,  had  he  proclaimed 
that  the  great  war  would  come  in  similar  fashion. 

The  value   attached    to    sudden  action    in  modern 
politics    is   a   point   of   special    importance    to  our- 
selves  as    a  predominantly    naval   Power.     It  intro- 
duces an  incalculable  element  with  which  no  mainly 
military  nation  need  reckon.      Assume,  for  example, 
that  the   German  Government  had  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  hostile  land  combination  against  it  two  years 
hence.     Its  apprehensions  would  find  no  immediate 
and   obvious   expression.    The    military  organisation 
would  be  overhauled   to   see  that  all  was  in  order 
against  the  day  of  mobilisation,  and  there  the  matter 
would  end.    As  things  are,  Germany  trains  every  avail- 
able man  as  a  soldier,  and  no  expectation  of  crisis  can 
enable  her  to  do  more.     But  now  assume  that  Britain 
also  had  reason  to  fear  that  she  would  be  involved  in  war 
in  191 3.    Her  naval  estimates  would  immediately  rise, 
and  the  finance  of  the  coming  year  would  be  completely 
remodelled.    All  this  follows  from  an  obvious  distinction 
between  military  and  naval  power.     An  Army  which 
maintains  its  standard  of  efficiency  is  always  at  about 
the  same  level  of  absolute  strength.    This  year,  next 
year,  and  the  year  after,  the  number  of  men  with  the 
colours  is  approximately  steady,  and  the  reserves  are 
always  composed  of  men  of  the  same  age  who  have 
undergone  the  same  period  of  training.     But  a  Navy 
has  no  corresponding  standard  of  absolute  strength  to- 
which  it  can  conform.    At  best  our  statesmen  can  but 
devise  a  rough  and  ready  formula  according  to  which 
the  estimates  are  framed.    This  formula,  however,  may 
cease  to  be  applicable  at  any  moment.     It  can,  of 
course,  be  expanded  to  suit  the  new  conditions,  but  as 
ships  cannot  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  sentences 
we  may  find  that  for  the  time  being  our  margin  of 
security  has  become  dangerously  narrow.     Take  the 
present  moment,  for  example.    The  Home  Secretary 
has  very  properly  emphasised  the  value  of  our  naval 
strength  and   has  expressed   his  appreciation  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  House  of  Commons.    But  the  House 
of  Commons  to  which  he  referred  is  not  the  present 
House,  nor  even  the  last  one.    It  is  the  House  which 
voted  the  estimates  of  1908-9,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  a  single  member  of  it  foresaw,  or  could  have  fore- 
seen, the  Moorish  and  Tripolitan  incidents  of  191 1.  We 
may  go  further.     A  storm  of  controversy  raged  about 
the  contingent  Dreadnoughts  of  the  programme  of  1909. 
Had  the  politicians  of  that  date  been  vouchsafed  a 
glimpse  of  the  not  very  distant  future  the  controversy 
would  have  collapsed  at  once.     As  it  was  we  were 
reduced  to  prophecy,  and  it  was  only  through  one  of 
those  strokes  of  good  fortune  which  occasionally  befall 
the  British  people  that  the  voices  of  those  who  antici- 
pated an  increase  of  diplomatic  tension  were  ultimately 
allowed  to  prevail.    To-day  we  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
wise  decision  reached  two  years  ago.     But,  had  the 
ships  been  left  unbuilt,  not  the  firmest  determination 
to  run  no  risks  in  future  could  have  altered  the  con- 
sequences of  their  absence  now. 

There  is,  then,  far  more  conjecture  about  naval  than 
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about  military  estimates.     The  Army  budgets  of  the 
great  continental    Powers   remain   tolerably  constant, 
but  the  British  vote  for  new  naval  construction  results 
from  a  guess  as  to  the  probable  situation  rather  more 
than  two  years  hence.     This  is  the  time  of  year  at 
which  the  guessing  process  usually  begins.  November 
Cabinet  meetings  are  understood  to  be  concerned  with 
the  next  year's  estimates,  and  the  Admiralty  proposals 
for  1912-13  are  known  to  be  far  advanced.    In  a  speech 
delivered  only  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  McKenna  dropped  a 
hint  as  to  their  character.    The  expected  slackening  in 
the  rate  of  German  naval  construction  is  to  affect  our 
own  programme  and  the  new  estimates  are  intended  to 
show  a  reduction.    In  face  of  this  announcement  wc 
need  not  labour  the  point  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in 
drawing  the  moral   of  the    Tripolitan    war.  Before 
many  days  have  gone  by  the  Government  will  have 
reached  decisions  which  will  determine  our  naval  and 
military  strength,  and  with  it  the  limits  of  our  effective 
policy,  for  1914.    But  in  the  last  fortnight  the  European 
atmosphere  has  become  suddenly  chilled,    and   it  is 
incumbent  upon  Ministers  to  revise  their  plans  in  the 
light  of  latest  experience. 

Once  more,  then,  what  has  Tripoli  taught  us?  It 
has  again  demonstrated  the  truths  which  British  opinion 
has  not  yet  fully  grasped — that  only  force  counts  in  the 
modern  world,  and  that  this  force  will  be  used  suddenly. 
The  principles  which  Ministers  must  bear  in  mind  can 
be  set  out  thus  :  The  great  war  must  come  some  day  ; 
it  will  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and  it  will  come 
out  of  the  conditions  which  the  events  of  the  last  three 
years  force  us  to  regard  as  permanent.  Thus  any 
slackening  in  our  military  and  naval  preparations  would 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  a  gamble  with  the  safety  of 
the  Empire.  Of  next  year's  military  estimates  we 
know  nothing,  and  we  will  assume  that  Lord  Haldane 
does  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  reduction  which  the  history 
of  the  past  three  months  is  enough  to  condemn.  But 
Mr.  McKenna  must  understand  that  unless  his  recent 
announcement  is  withdrawn  he  will  raise  such  a  storm 
as  will  make  the  heated  controversy  of  1909  seem  a 
mere  squabble  in  comparison.  To  appreciate  our  atti- 
tude he  has  only  to  look  at  the  position  as  it  is  to-day 
and  at  the  warning  which  it  conveys.  As  far  as  the 
North  Sea  is  concerned  we  may  perhaps  modify  our 
rate  of  construction,  and  for  eventualities  in  the  Pacific 
some  provision  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1909.  But  what  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  the  theatre  of  important  events  and  likely 
to  see  a  revival,  perhaps  even  a  solution,  of  the  eternal 
Eastern  Question?  The  Mediterranean  Powers  are 
fully  alive  to  this  possibility.  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
six  of  them — Spain,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece, 
and  Turkey — have  begun  the  construction  of  Dread- 
nought squadrons.  Yet  our  own  Mediterranean  Fleet 
does  not  contain  a  single  warship  of  the  latest  type  ! 
That  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  cannot  be  suffered 
to  continue  if  our  communications  with  Egypt  and 
India  are  to  remain  tolerably  secure.  We  do  not  sug- 
gest that  Britain  should  keep  in  Southern  waters  a  vast 
Armada  capable  of  confronting  a  great  combination  of 
Mediterranean  enemies.  But  we  do  put  forward  the 
very  moderate  demand  that  Britain  should  applv  to  the 
Mediterranean  the  terms  of  the  preamble  of  the  German 
Naval  Act  and  maintain  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that 
war  would  endanger  the  maritime  supremacy  even  of 
the  strongest  Mediterranean  Power. 


THE  WAR  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. 

HTHE  bombardment  of  Tripoli  does  not  in  the  least 
imply  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Vilayet  of 
Tripoli.  It  will  involve  such  a  consummation  as 
little  as  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  implied  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Boer  war.  The  Arabs,  if  encouraged  to 
fight,  or  at  least  unless  discouraged  by  the  Turks,  can 
carry  on  a  devastating  warfare  for  months  which  will 
tax  the  material  resources  of  Italy  to  a  very  serious 
degree.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  reprisals 
against  Italy  in  Europe  have  not  yet  begun.    The  expul- 


sion ol  all  Italians  resident  in  Turkey,  a  boycott  of 
Italian  trade  and  many  other  must  damaging  methods 
of    retaliation   may    well    be   present    to    the  Turkish 

imagination.      Europe  will  be  lucky  it  more  drastic 

measures  do  not  recommend  themselves,  and  much  must 
depend  on  which  section  of  Young  Turkey  gets  control 
of  the  situation. 

As  to  this  at  present  there  is  no  clear  indication.  A 
good  deal  of  recrimination  appears  to  be  going  on 
between  the  various  members.  The  Chauvinist  party, 
which  has  for  so  long  controlled  matters  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Ottoman  interests,  shows  no  disposition  to 
abandon  its  position  and  hopes  still  to  direct  affairs 
from  Salonika.  This  some  of  the  best  available  men  for 
Cabinet  posts  in  Stamboul  refuse  to  tolerate.  They 
very  properly  decline  to  be  responsible  for  a  policy  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  control.  The  best  chance  for  the 
stability  of  Turkey  seems  to  be  that  Said  should  be 
appointed  Grand  Vizier  ;  as  he  is  notoriously  Anglophil 
this  country  could  only  welcome  his  accession  to  office. 
Germany  would  not  raise  objections,  for  her  great  wish 
is  of  course  to  see  the  war  brought  to  a  close  with  as 
little  loss  of  Turkish  prestige  as  possible. 

Said  Pasha  has  already  been  Grand  Vizier  once  since 
the  Revolution,  but  only  for  a  brief  space  just  after 
its  success  was  assured.      He  had  already  held  the 
post  seven  times  under  Abdul  Hamid,  he  was  in  fact 
the  invariable  choice  whenever  that  monarch  was  in 
difficulties.     But  he  was  no  friend  of  the  old  regime, 
for  he  fled  to  the  British  Embassy  for  protection  on 
the  last  occasion  that  he  was  invited  to  the  Palace, 
prudently    suspecting    Abdul's    benevolent   desire  to 
have  him  always  by  his  side.     Said  therefore  has  had 
experience  enough  to  avoid  extremes  and  follow  the 
anti-Chauvinist  policy  which  our  Government  has  always 
advocated  with  very  little  effect  up  to  the  present.  We 
wish  we  could  believe  that  either  our  Foreign  Office  or 
its  agents  had  enough  astuteness  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  now  offered  us.     But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  not  of  much  use  expecting  a  speedy  end  to  the 
war   until  both  parties    are   faced   with   the    "  fait 
accompli  ".    Italy  will  clearly  not  make  peace  until  she 
is  in  complete  and  effectual  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli.    She  may  also  insist  on  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  her  against  a  boycott  or  an  outbreak 
of  religious  war.      This  will  not  be  easy,   but  after 
all    the  cost    of    warlike    operations    she    is  hardly 
likely   to  be   willing,    just  to   please  her   allies,  to 
abandon  the  means  of  coercion  without  insuring  herself 
against  retaliation.     Turkey  also  cannot  make  peace 
till    resistance    is    demonstrated    to    be  ineffectual. 
National  sentiment  will  at  least  demand  that.    The  first 
desirable  move  is   therefore   that  an  anti-Chauvinist 
Ministry  should  be  formed  which  will  not  endeavour 
to  stir  up  trouble  in  Europe  or  to  exact  compensation 
from  a  neighbour.     This  danger  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
eliminated.    The  Balkan  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  " 
has    done    an    international    service  in    publishing  a 
full   account   of   the    anti-European   and   Jingo  pro- 
gramme of  the  dominant  party  among  the  Young  Turks 
adopted  at  their  last  Congress.    Any  attempt  to  carry 
out  such  a  programme  now  might  well  result  in  a  final 
break  up  of  European  Turkey.    But  a  Turkish  success 
anywhere  within  the  next  few  days  might  arouse  the 
fighting  spirit  of  the  race  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
fire  would  blaze  out  without  any  possibility  of  arresting 
it.     Italian  operations  on  the  Albanian  coast  are  obscure 
and    all   kinds    of    stories    are    floating    about,  but 
a    landing   there   may   appear   a   strategic  necessity 
and   then   endless    complications   may    follow.  The 
suspicion  and  nervousness  of  Austria  can  easily  be 
imagined  and   are    obviously   aroused.      The  reason 
of  this  is  very  clear.     An  Italian  occupation  of  the 
Albanian  coast  would  shut  up  the  Austrian  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
Italian  impatience  to  seize  the  long-coveted  coast-line 
of  Albania.     In  an  outbreak  of  European   war  that 
would  undoubtedly  be  her  first  objective.    Tripoli  is  only 
appropriated  as  the  second  best  morsel  en  attendant. 
So  long  as  war  seemed  possible  as  the  result  of  the 
Morocco  complications  Italy  held  her  hand.    In  the 
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event  of  a  general  scramble  she  would  have  been  able  to 
evade  attacking  France.  It  is,  indeed,  very  doubtful 
if  any  such  obligation  could  have  arisen,  and  she  would 
then  have  dealt  with  her  real  enemy,  Austria.  As  the 
prospects  of  war  receded,  she  thought  herself  bound  to 
act  at  once.  This  she  did,  it  is  true,  with  little  enough 
consideration  for  her  allies.  We,  however,  are  hardlv 
the  people  to  read  other  nations  lectures  on  the  appro- 
priation of  desirable  territory,  but  we  have  generally 
managed  to  advance  some  kind  of  plausible  arguments 
and  carry  on  negotiations  for  a  decent  time  before 
making  our  swoop.  Italy's  proceedings  may  not  be  in 
themselves  less  justifiable  than  some  other  acts  of 
international  depredation,  but  they  appear  to  be  the 
dernier  cri  in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  might 
as  the  equivalent  of  right. 

Germany,  as  the  professed  and  principal  exponent 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  modern  world,  by  the  mouths 
not  only  of  her  statesmen  but  also  of  her  journalists 
and  university  professors,  has  really  little  call  to  be 
particularly  scandalised  over  the  proceedings  of  Italy. 
Of  course,  the  coup  of  last  week  has  badly  deranged 
the  German  hand  when  she  was  playing  a  very  difficult 
game.  Turkey  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  asset  in  the 
case  of  a  European  struggle.  It  was  fondly  imagined 
that  her  improved  army  might  be  used  with  effect 
against  England.  Now  that  Germany's  allies  have  twice 
robbed  the  Ottoman  Empire  her  friendship  is  hopelessly 
blown  upon.  Sufficient  sense  seems  by  now  to  have 
penetrated  even  Pan-German  brains  to  let  them -under- 
stand that  we  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  stir 
up  trouble  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  The 
outbreak  of  a  Holy  War  might  not  have  consequences 
as 'grave  for  us  as  has  often 'been  imagined,  but  it 
would  be  eminently  unpleasant  and  disquieting.  In  the 
Soudan  there  would  be  no  rising  on  general  principles. 
The  danger  there  is  the  appearance  of  an  individual 
with  prophetic  claims.  This  might  be  favoured  by  a 
general  state  of  agitation  and  unrest  in  North  Africa. 
In  India  Mohammedans  will  hardly  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  do  not  love  the  Turks,  but 
they  would  resent  wrongs  done  to  the  Sultanate,  and 
would  be  seriously  indignant  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  British  Government  were  actively  conniving  at 
anything  like  a  partition  of  Turkey. 

We  therefore  have  as  much  or  more  to  gain  than 
any  other  Power  in  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war  and 
in  the  limitation  of  its  area.  The  accomplishment  of 
the  first  condition  seems  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  the  second.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  predict  what 
view  the  Turkish  mind  may  take.  The  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  may  find  its  own  position  so  pre- 
carious that  it  will  be  prepared  to  risk  anything.  The 
Young  Turkish  regime  will  in  any  case  be  so  shaken 
that  it  can  hardly  survive  in  its  present  form. 
Perpetual  vigilance  is  the  only  programme  for  a  long 
time  to  come  for  all  European  Powers.  The  Hague 
Tribunal  may  take  a  long  holiday. 


MR.  BALFOUR  AND  M.  BERGSON. 

'  I  "HE  "  Hibbert  Journal  "  this  month  has  the  distinc- 
tion  of  two  articles,  one  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  M. 
Bergson's  philosophy,  the  other  by  M.  Bergson  himself, 
a  slight  sketch  of  his  philosophy,  the  Huxley  Lecture 
for  this  year.  As  the  "  Hibbert  Journal  "  is  not  one 
from  which  popular  extracts  are  easily  made,  many 
newspaper  readers,  though  the  "  Times"  gave  a  few 
extracts  from  Mr.  Balfour's  paper,  may  have  missed 
this  interesting  conjunction,  or  opposition,  of  the  two 
philosophers.  They  may  not  even  be  very  sympathetic 
when  their  attention  is  called  to  it.  Philosophv  is  a  mys- 
terious recreation,  less  intelligible  than  golf ;  and  they 
may  suspect  Mr.  Balfour  of  some  lack  of  that  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  really  serious  matters  which  every 
elector  expects  from  his  favourite  statesman  ;  or  fear  that 
some  indefiniteness  on  Tariff  Reform  or  the  House  of 
Lords  or  other  such  political  topics  will  result  from  too 
much  philosophy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  philosophic 
meditation  does  not  encourage  that  impressive,  clear- 


cut,  dogmatic  simplification  of  complex  questions  which 
makes  a  politician  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  people  because 
it  saves  their  heads.  The  only  plea  we  have  to  offer  for 
Mr.  Balfour  is  that  he  himself  remarks  :  "  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  have  followed  so  closely  as  I  should  have  desired 
the  recent  developments  of  speculation  in  Britain  and 
America — still  less  in  Germany,  France,  or  Italy  ".  The 
inference,  herefore,  fairly  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  re- 
signed many  pleasant  excursions  into  the  field  of  philoso- 
phy to  apply  himself  as  ardently  as  any  elector  could  wish 
to  the  subjects  of  Reciprocity  and  Arbitration,  and  to 
mastering  the  precise  difference,  if  any,  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy  that  may 
be  due  to  Tariffs  or  Free  Trade  respectively. 

As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  admiration  for  M.  Bergson,  the 
British  public  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Kaiser  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the 
"  Hibbert  Journal  "  would  have  sold  more.  For  M. 
Bergson  is  no  more  than  the  most  brilliant  writer  on 
philosophy  in  Europe  whose  books  have  originated  a 
literature  in  most  foreign  countries,  and  even  attracted 
some  notice  in  England.  Mr.  Balfour  describes  him 
also  as  a  great  literary  artist  whose  work  has  an  irresis- 
tible attraction.  What  after  this  is  there  left  for  the 
ordinary  philistine  elector  hut  to  wonder  at  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  politician  about  a  person  whose  achievements 
leave  the  multitude  quite  cool?  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  Mr.  Balfour  has  an  interest  in  M.  Bergson  of  quite 
a  special  sort. 

When  M.  Bergson's  "  L' Evolution  Creatrice  "  some 
ten  years  ago  surprised  the  philosophical  world  with  a 
new  criticism  of  Idealism  and  Naturalism  insisting  on  a 
spiritual  element  in  the  evolution  of  life  not  subject  to 
physical  determinism,  a  new  treatment  of  the  old  world- 
problem  of  freedom  and  necessity,  Mr.  Balfour  was  alert. 
Forty  years  ago,  rather  strange  to  think  of  it,  Mr. 
Balfour  reminds  his  readers  that  he  wrote  "  A  Defence 
of  Philosophic  Doubt."  He  says  of  it  :  "  I  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  in  accepting  science,  as  we  all  do, 
we  are  moved  by  '  values,'  not  by  logic.  If  we  examine 
fearlessly  the  grounds  on  which  judgments  about  the 
material  world  are  founded,  we  shall  find  that  they  rest 
on  postulates  about  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say 
that  we  can  theoretically  regard  them  as  self-evident,  or 
practically  treat  them  as  doubtful.  We  can  neither  prove 
them,  nor  give  them  up.  "  There  was  thus  the  element  of 
Pragmatism  in  Mr.  Balfour's  thinking  before  Pragma- 
tism was  known  by  the  name  ;  as  there  is  in  M.  Bergson's 
now  Pragmatism  is  a  term  of  the  market-place.  Mr. 
Balfour  goes  on  :  "  Concede  the  same  philosophic 
weight  to  values  in  departments  of  speculation  which 
look  beyond  the  material  world,  and  naturalism  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  But  the  philosophv  of  science  would 
not  lose  thereby.  On  the  contrary,  an  extension  of  view 
beyond  phenomena  diminishes  rather  than  increases  the 
theoretical  difficulties  with  which  bare  naturalism  is 
beset.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  reduction  in  the  area  of 
our  beliefs  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
certainty  and  consistency  are  to  be  reached.  Such  a  re- 
duction could  not  be  justified  by  philosophy.  But,  justi- 
fiable or  not,  it  would  be  quite  impracticable.  '  Values  ' 
refuse  to  be  ignored." 

One  of  these  "values  ",  for  Mr.  Balfour,  is  the  idea 
of  freedom.  He  says  :  "  To  me,  who  am  neither  idealist 
nor  naturalist,  freedom  is  a  reality  ;  partly  because,  on 
ethical  grounds,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  it  up." 
Besides,  "  naturalism  "  with  its  mechanical  determina- 
tion of  reason  is  essentially  incoherent,  and  "If  we 
abandon  mechanical  determinism  in  the  case  of  reason,  it 
seems  absurd  to  retain  it  in  the  case  of  will ;  partly 
because  it  seems  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  self  and 
its  psvehic  states  in  the  interstices  of  a  rigid  sequence 
of  mechanical  causes  and  effects.  Yet  the  material 
sequence  is  there  ;  the  self  and  its  states  are  there ;  and 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  view 
of  their  reciprocal  relations.  I  keep  them  both,  conscious 
of  their  incompatibilities."  Those  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  politician  than  as  a  philosopher 
may  perhaps  find  some  explanation  in  this  quotation  of 
a  bi-mentalism  in  political  life  which  is  sometimes  as 
puzzling  to  his  friends  as  to  his  opponents. 
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Mr.  Balfour,  remaining,  until  the  appearance  of  M. 
Bergson,  so  balanced  between  opposing  thought,  finds 
that  M.  Hcrgson  has  a  new  method  ol  criticism  very 
relevant  to  his  dilliculties.  Mr.  Halfour  states  it  thus: 
*'  A  bolder  line  is  taken  by  M.  Bergson,  and  his  point  <>t 
view,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  is  certainly  far  more  inter- 
esting, lie  is  not  content  with  refusing  to  allow 
mechanical  or  any  other  form  of  determinism  to  domi- 
nate life.  He  makes  freedom  the  very  corner-stone  of 
his  system — freedom  in  its  most  aggressive  shape.  Lite 
is  free,  life  is  spontaneous,  life  is  incalculable.  It  is  not 
indeed  out  of  relation  to  matter,  for  matter  clogs  and 
hampers  it.  But  not  by  matter  is  its  direction  wholly 
determined,  not  from  matter  is  its  forward  impulse 
derived. " 

We  cannot  do  more  here  than  thus  bring  M.  Bergson 
and  Mr.  Halfour  face  to  face.  An  attempt  to  reproduce 
Mr.  Balfour's  fuller  statement  of  M.  Bergson's  treat- 
ment of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
opinion  as  to  M.  Bergson's  success  or  failure,  is  im- 
possible. Those  who  read  the  article,  we  think,  will  find 
that  Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Bergson  are  each  worthy  of 
the  other,  and  the  dexterity  and  subtlety  of  both  well 
matched.  One  passage  of  general  application  to  all  M. 
Bergson's  work,  however,  we  must  quote  :  "  M.  Berg- 
son's '  Evolution  Creatrice  '  is  not  merely  a  philosophic- 
treatise,  it  has  all  the  charms  and  all  the  audacities  of 
a  work  of  art,  and  as  such  defies  reproduction.  Yet 
let  no  man  regard  it  as  an  unsubstantial  vision.  One  of 
its  peculiarities  is  the  intimate,  and  at  first  sight,  the 
singular,  mingling  of  minute  scientific  statement  with 
the  boldest  metaphysical  speculation.  This  is  not  acci- 
dental ;  it  is  of  the  essence  of  M.  Bergson's  method. 
For  his  metaphysie  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  empirical. 
It  is  no  a  priori  construction,  any  more  than  it  is  a 
branch  of  physics  or  biology.  It  is  a  philosophy,  but 
a  philosophy  which  never  wearies  in  its  appeals  to  con- 
crete science."  M.  Bergson's  philosophy  has  never  been 
more  happily  described.  Yet  Mr.  Balfour  suggests  that 
M.  Bergson  does  not  succeed  in  founding  his  metaphysie 
on  science.  There  is  the  teleological  argument  "  which 
reminds  us  of  the  familiar  theistic  argument  from  design, 
save  that  most  of  the  design  is  left  out  ".  Science,  more- 
over, is  continually  making  particular  applications  of 
the  design  argument  obsolete,  as  Darwin's  discovery 
did.  There  is  a  peril  in  basing  beliefs  on  a  kind  of  ignor- 
ance which  may  at  any  moment  be  diminished  or  re- 
moved. Finally  we  return  to  the  question  of  "  values  ". 
Science  knows  nothing  of  moral  values,  and  vet  M. 
Bergson  demands  them  for  his  philosophy.  He  speaks 
of  "  freedom  "  of  "  creative  will  ",  of  "  joy  "  in  crea- 
tion, of  "  mechanism,  determinativeness,  all  that  matter 
stands  for,  as  not  merely  in  process  of  subjugation, 
but  as  things  that  ought  to  be  subdued  by  the  penetra- 
ting energies  of  free  consciousness".  The  metaphysie 
is  religious  :  "  Since  I  deem  the  important  philosophic- 
distinction  between  religious  and  non-religious  meta- 
physie to  be  that  God;  or  whatever  in  the  system  corre- 
sponds to  God,  does  in  the  former  take  sides  in  a  moving 
drama,  while  with  more  consistency,  but  far  less  truth, 
he  is  in  the  non-religious  system  represented  as  in- 
differently related  to  all  the  multiplicity  of  which  he  con- 
stitutes the  unity." 

■  Is  there  not,  then,  is  Mr.  Balfour's  concluding  ques- 
tion, a  certain  incongruity  between  the  substance  of 
such  a  philosophy  and  the  sentiments  associated  with 
it  by  its  author?  "Creation,  freedom,  will — these 
doubtless  are  great  things;  but  we  cannot  lastingly 
admire  them  unless  we  know  their  drift.  We  cannot, 
I  submit,  rest  satisfied  with  what  differs  so  little  from 
the  haphazard  ;  joy  is  no  fitting  consequent  of  efforts 
which  are  so  nearly  aimless.  If  values  are  to  be  taken 
into  account,  it  is  surely  better  to  invoke  God  with  a 
purpose,  than  supra-consciousness  with  none." 

After  reading  this  brililant  paper,  so  characteristic  of 
its  author,  we  have  the  impression  that  all  educated 
politicians,  at  least,  will  be  glad  that  Mr.  Balfour  has 
not  given  to  politics  quite  all  the  mental  energy  which 
he  exercises  with  so  much  delight  in  philosophy. 


THE  CITY. 

AFTER  the  various  disquieting  experiences  of  the 
last  few  weeks  the  Stock  Exchange  is  naturally 
taking  some  time  to  settle  down  to  normal  conditions. 
Meanwhile  business  is  at  a  standstill.  A  few  days  ago 
repurc  hases  by  "  shorts  "  gave  the  markets  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  ;  but  w  hen  these  ceased  dealers  had 
nothing  to  do  but  argue  pessimistically  on  the  "  war 
in  Ihi'  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Morocco-Congo  situa- 
tion. As  soon  as  these  two  factors  are  removed  the 
markets  should  recover,  provided  that  no  new  disturbing 
element  arises.  At  present  the  Stock  Exchange  lacks 
leadership,  or,  rather,  it  is  taking  its  lead  from 
Lombard  Street,  where  extreme  caution  is  being  exer- 
cised on  account  of  the  uneasiness  among  credit 
institutions  caused  by  the  united  influences  of  the  failure 
of  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  financial  strain  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  Turko-Italian  hostilities.  The  horizon 
is  gradually  clearing  :  the  speculative  settlements  at 
Paris  and  Berlin  have  been  arranged  without  mishap, 
and  a  scheme  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
has  been  practically  agreed  upon  which  should  prevent 
any  subsidiary  collapse,  although  the  bank's  accept- 
ance holders  will  be  "out"  of  at  least  one-third  of 
their  money  until  substantial  calls  have  been  made  on 
the  unfortunate  shareholders. 

Technically  the  condition  of  the  Stock  markets  is  very 
sound,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Home  Railway 
section,  where  the  failure  of  the  Coal  Mining  Confer- 
ence to  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  minimum 
wage  question  has  been  the  only  local  depressing 
influence.  Traffic  returns  are  keeping  up  well.  The 
prospects  are  that  the  gross  revenue  of  most  lines  for 
the  current  six  months  will  be  up  to  the  level  of  that  for 
the  corresponding  half  Of  last  year'  and  that  dividends 
will  be  very  much  the  same.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  thought  that  the  decline  in  quotations  has  been 
overdone,  and  that  in  view  of  the  short  supply  of  stock 
in  the  market  a  gradual  recovery  is  inevitable.  For 
the  present,  however,  the  labour  situation  (which 
includes  the  Railway  Commission's  deliberations) 
suffices  to  prevent  any  well-defined  buying  movement, 
and  even  the  optimists  are  afraid  to  back  their 
opinions. 

In  Wall  Street  fluctuations  have  become  less  violent, 
but  the  position  is  not  inviting  to  speculators  or  inves- 
tors while  the  mystery  of  the  recent  liquidation  is  still 
as  deep  as  ever.  Rumour  has  it  that  Mr.  Morgan  has 
righteously  accused  some  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel 
Trust  of  manipulating  the  shares,  and  another  report 
states  that  Mr.  Frick  is  retiring  from  the  board,  after 
having  made  huge  profits  on  the  "  short  "  side.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  not  long  ago 
there  was  a  mysterious,  heavy  slump  in  Union  Pacifies, 
accompanied  by  rumours  that  Mr.  Frick  was  resigning 
his  seat  on  the  directorate  of  that  company.  The 
rumour  was  denied,  but  proved  to  be  true.  Now  exactly 
the  same  succession  of  events  has  occurred  in  connexion 
with  the  Steel  Corporation  and  Mr.  Frick,  with  the 
exception  that  his  retirement  has  not  yet  been  confirmed. 
The  prevailing  state  of  affairs  suggests  that  Wall  Street 
finance  is  still  a  little  too  intricate  to  be  safe  for  the 
average  speculator  in  this  country,  while  from  the 
investor's  point  of  view  the  margin  of  safety  protecting 
present  dividends  on  many  railroad  shares  is  very 
narrow,  exception  only  being  made  in  the  case  of  a  few 
companies  like  the  Atchison. 

Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Montreal  foreshadowed 
a  vigorous  policy  of  extension  to  provide  for  steadily 
expanding  traffic.  The  progress  of  the  Dominion 
necessitates  heavy  capital  expenditure  which  in  the 
immediate  future  will  be  met  by  issues  of  debenture 
stock.  The  tone  of  the  president's  speech  was  un- 
qualifiedly optimistic,  and  current  earnings  fully  corro- 
borate the  reports  of  increasing  trade,  both  in  the 
agricultural  provinces  and  in  the  manufacturing  centres. 
As  regards  foreign  rails,  the  first  announcements  of 

[Argentine  dividends  are  quite  in  accordance  with  market 
expectations.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Western  Company, 
after  meeting  considerably  higher  prior  charges,  has  a 
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balance  of  £737, 000,  against  £553,000  a  year  ago,  and 
declares  a  dividend  of  jh  per  cent.,  less  income-tax,  as 
compared  with  7  per  cent.,  tax  paid,  while  £120,000  is 
carried  to  general  reserve  and  £15,000  to  staff  funds, 
whereas  last  year  no  special  appropriations  were  made. 
The  Buenos  Ay  res  Great  Southern,  with  an  available 
balance,  after  paying  prior  charges,  of  £928,700  against 
£724,600,  pays  7  per  cent.,  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
carries  forward  £13,000  more. 

The  mining  markets  are  still  depressed,  but  there  is 
much  talk  of  Rhodesians  being  put  higher,  in  spite  of 
unsatisfactory  labour  returns,  which  would  seem  to 
preclude  any  pronounced  upward  movement  for  the 
present.  Rubber  shares  are  rather  dull,  the  fortnightly 
auction  being  disappointing  ;  but  Oil  descriptions  are 
stronger.  The  reports  of  an  agreement  having  been 
patched  up  between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  Combine  are  emphatically  denied, 
though  there  are  signs  that  the  tactics  of  the  two  forces 
are  not  quite  so  aggressive  as  they  were  a  month  or  so 
ago.  , 


INSURANCE. 
The  Northern  Assurance  Company. 

HOLDERS  of  participating  life  policies  granted  by 
the  Northern  Assurance  Company  are  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  are  the  patrons  of  a  mutual 
society,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  profits  realised 
in  the  participation  branch  are  their  own  property  and 
are  divided  among  them.  The  shareholders'  quin- 
quennial profits  are  derived  from  transactions  in 
connexion  with  without-profits,  assurances  and  annui- 
ties, and  these  profits  are  not  at  all  considerable.  Of 
course  one  advantage  is  possessed  by  the  supporters 
of  a  mutual  concern  ;  provided  the  deed  of  constitution 
is  not  restrictive  in  its  operation,  the  members  can 
undertake  non-participating  and  annuity  business  on 
their  own  account,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of 
surplus  for  division.  In  practice,  however,  this 
superiority  counts  for  little,  and  some  mutual  offices  now 
make  no  effort  to  issue  either  without-profit  policies  or 
annuity  bonds.  Indeed  transactions  of  this  kind  now 
scarcely  pay,  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  rates 
have  been  cut  by  competition  among  the  offices,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  now  undertaken  by  a  com- 
paratively few  strong  companies.  Even  the  Northern, 
which  reports  assets  in  excess  of  £8,000,000,  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  particularly  keen  in  the  matter,  as 
last  year  its  non-participating  premium  income  amounted 
to  less  than  £29,000,  and  of  this  £5,190  was  obtained 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  years  ago  the  non- 
participation  branch  was  in  receipt  of  a  considerably 
larger  income,  and  it  may  be  noted  en  passant  that  the 
receipts  from  annuity-consideration  have  also  materially 
diminished.  Shareholders'  profits,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  not  greatly  swollen  by  the  existence  of  a  life  depart- 
ment, and  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  when  quin- 
quennial savings  were  distributed,  the  sums  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  were  only 
£15,000  from  the  non-participation  and  endowment 
branch  and  £5000  from  the  annuity  branch. 

In  this  particular  case  the  policyholders  who  pay 
higher  premiums  in  order  to  share  in  the  profits  practi- 
cally obtain  all  benefits  attaching  to  mutuality,  and  are 
additionally  secured  by  the  company's  large  share 
capital.  This  fact  explains  the  popularity  of  the 
Northern's  participation  branch,  which  now  regularly 
reports  a  premium  income  of  more  than  £250,000. 
Although  moderate  premiums — especially  at  the  older 
ages  of  life — are  paid  by  the  policyholders,  the  amount 
available  for  division  among  them  at  the  end  of  each 
five  years  is  invariably  large,  and  the  bonuses  declared 
have  always  been  satisfactory.  Profits  are  distributed 
according  to  a  uniform  rate  of  reversionary  addition  to 
the  sum  assured,  but  these  reversions  may  be  sur- 
rendered for  their  equivalent  value  in  cash,  or  for  a 
reduction  of  future  premiums.  In  cases  where  advan- 
tage has  not  been  taken  of  these  last-mentioned  facilities, 
additions  to  sums  assured  have  recentlv  been  made  at 


the  following  rates  per  annum  : — 1881  and  1885, 
£1  10s.  ;  1891,  1896,  1901,  1906,  and  1911,  £1  us.  ; 
and  after  the  recent  investigation  the  outlook  for  future 
bonuses  was  sufficiently  encouraging  as  to  induce  Mr. 
H.  Foot,  the  actuary,  to  recommend  the  declaration 
of  intermediate  bonus  at  the  high  rate  of  30s.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  an  increase  of  5s.  on  the  rate  formerly 
declared. 

That  he  had  ample  justification  for  his  optimism 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  doubted.  His  latest  valua- 
tion was  made  by  the  Om  table  of  mortality,  with 
only  2~k  per  cent,  future  interest  assumed,  whereas  at 
the  two  preceding  investigations  the  Hm  (5)  table  was 
employed  for  assurances  of  more  than  five  years'  dura- 
tion and  the  Hm  for  those  issued  during  the  quin- 
quennium, in  both  instances  with  2J  per  cent,  interest. 
The  sacrifice  of  one-quarter  per  cent,  interest  on 
£3,820,208  of  funds  must  have  seriously  depleted  the 
surplus,  while  the  revenue  account  shows  that  the  large 
sum  of  £i4I>559  was  required  to  write  down  securities 
to  market  value — namely  ,£75,083  in  addition  to  the 
£66,476  held  as  an  investment  reserve  fund.  It  may 
be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  the  change  from  one 
valuation  basis  to  another  was  felt  in  another  way.  At 
the  1901  valuation  only  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  with-profit 
premiums  was  reserved  for  future  expenses  and  profits, 
and  in  1906  the  percentage  was  17.8.  On  this  last 
occasion  18.8  per  cent,  was  reserved,  so  that  in  this 
respect,  also,  the  actuarial  status  of  the  branch  has  been 
strengthened.  The  Northern,  indeed,  now  offers  special 
attractions  to  the  assuring  classes.  Under  the  com- 
pany's present  Act  of  Incorporation  the  expenses  of  the 
participation  branch,  including  commission,  are  limited 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid  by  policyholders, 
and  there  are  extremely  few  mutual  societies  which  can 
operate  their  business  at  such  a  moderate  cost.  It  is 
almost  certain,  moreover,  that  the  average  rate  of 
interest  earned  on  the  assurance  fund  during  the  current 
quinquennium  will  be  higher  than  was  the  case  during 
either  the  1901-05  or  1906-10  periods,  while  the  valua- 
tion rate,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  been  lowered 
to  2h  per  cent. 

THE  NEW  GENERATION. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

ABOUT  the  time  when  M.  Lavedan  produced  his 
play  "  Le  Gout  du  Vice  " — noticed  recently 
in  these  columns — he  published  a  volume  of  dia- 
logues entitled  "  Mon  Filleul  "*  which  I  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  reading  carefully.  M.  Lavedan. 
is  invariably  brilliant.  Nobody  handles  more  lightly 
all  that  he  touches.  He  is  a  man  with  serious  tastes 
and  a  charming  smile.  He  is  a  great  collector  of 
mediaeval  and  Renaissance  works  of  art,  a  patient  and 
enraptured  reader  of  chronicles  ;  he  might  be  an  his- 
torian or  a  keeper  of  some  department  at  the  Musee 
de  Cluny.  But  the  moment  he  speaks  or  writes  he  is 
only  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not  a  speck  of  erudite 
dust  on  his  cuffs  betrays  his  serious  pursuits.  He  is 
a  good  man  too,  one  who  would  be  sorry  to  be  thought 
lax  on  any  moral  subject ;  but  he  expresses  his  opinions 
and  gives  his  advice  in  the  tone  and  language  of  the 
least  strait-laced.  In  everything  he  is,  and  I  am 
afraid  is  a  little  too  deliberately,  on  the  side  of  the  grace- 
ful, the  winsome,  the  attractive,  and  he  would  be  sorely 
tried  if  he  had  to  choose  between  these  fascinating 
appearances  and  the  solid  realities  which  however  he 
knows  well  to  be  their  basis. 

"  Mon  Filleul  "  is  another  charming  and  brilliant 
volume.  Not  one  dull  page  in  it — though  some 
chapters  ought  to  be,  nay,  are  in  some  remote  manner, 
tedious  ;  plenty  of  observation,  of  reflection,  of  wisdom 
of  all  sorts  ;  no  end  of  wit ;  the  most  seductive  style. 
This  book  read  with  the  assistance  of  a  commentator 
possessing  like  its  author  knowledge,  penetration  and 
a  sense  of  elegance  would  give  a  foreigner  a  rare  insight 
into  the  subtleties  of  the  modern  French  language.  Its 
background  is  the  purest  parlance  France  has  known, 

*  Paris  ;  Lafitte  et  Cie.    3fr.  50c. 
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that  of  a  few  privileged  districts  or  of  the  lighter  litera- 
ture in  the  classical  periods,  with  a  pretty  embroidery 
combining  the  picturesque  illustration  of  an  old 
marquis  who  had  been  a  sportsman,  a  soldier  and  a 
courtier,  the  foreshortening  of  experienced  worldli- 
ness,  and  the  slant;,  punsand  abbreviations  of  the  rising 
generation.  M,  Lavedan  writes  always  with  a  serious 
purpose,  even  when  he  w  rites  "  Le  Gout  du  Vice  ". 
His  purpose  this  time  was  evidently  to  describe  the 
modern  young  man — the  godson  of  the  generation  born 
in  the  sixties — and  through  the  description,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  it,  give  him  useful  advice.  Nothing  could 
be  more  commendable.  Men  of  fifty  in  active  careers, 
in  politics  for  instance,  are  only  entering  their  really 
energetic  period.  Not  so  with  writers  whose  subject 
has  been  life,  morals  and  manners.  Their  works  can 
only  be  a  retranslation  of  what  they  feel  and  think — 
much  more  than  what  they  do — and  by  the  time  they 
are  fifty  they  find  that  the  world  has  taken  a  step 
onwards,  that  they  are  quickly  falling  in  the  rear,  and 
they  have  ceased  to  have  their  finger  on  the  realities 
which  were  supposed  to  be  their  lawful  realm.  The 
children  who  used  to  amuse  them  have  unexpectedly 
sprung  into  men  who  may  lack  experience  but  who 
possess  intuition,  and  whose  utterances  have  occa- 
sionally a  ring  in  them  which  commands  attention. 
The  duty  of  the  moralist  is  to  do  what  fathers  and 
mothers  do  in  everyday  life  :  listen  somewhat  wonder- 
ingly,  try  to  understand,  and  generally  act  as  a  man 
who  comes  home  after  a  long  sojourn  abroad.  This  is 
what  M.  Lavedan  wanted  to  do,  and  nobody  can  re- 
proach him  with  bringing  to  his  task  a  lack  of  sympathy. 
He  is  indulgence  itself,  comprehension  itself,  and  more 
than  once  his  wish  not  to  scare  away  his  youthful  inter- 
locutor causes  him  to  adopt  a  language  which  the 
younger  man  may  think  a  little  beneath  the  d-ignity  of 
fifty. 

Do  we  then  possess  in  these  airy  winged  pages  the 
portrait  of  the  young  Frenchman  as  he  is  between  his 
apprenticeship  in  a  regiment  and  his  really  beginning 
life?  Do  we  know  enough  of  him  to  predict  what 
France  in  the  near  future  of  which  he  must  be  the  faith- 
ful representative  will  be?  As  a  rule,  one  only  asks 
these  questions  when  they  are  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  In  fact,  M.  Lavedan  has  given  us  a  highly 
pleasing  essay,  but  not  by  any  means  what  students  of 
modern  life  call  a  document.  He  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  theme  which  was  full  of  promise,  but  the  theme 
remains  hardly  touched,  and  whoever  will  approach  it 
with  more  decision  can  handle  it  as  if  it  had  never  been 
considered.  M.  Lavedan  is  too  much  used  to  the 
brilliant  hasty  notations  which  are  enough  for  Parisian 
levity  ;  he  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  pleasant  chit-chat 
about  a  question.  He  reminds  one  of  the  fluent  gentle- 
man who  flourishes  his  stick  over  the  thin  beauties  of  a 
plaster  fabric.  Another  man  comes  up,  takes  the  stick 
and  pokes  it  through  plaster  and  lath  with  an  imper- 
ceptible shrug  of  his  shoulders.  M.  Lavedan  could  run 
the  stick  through,  but  he  does  not.  His  talent  is  not 
by  a  great  deal  so  virile  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  lacks 
thoroughness.  By  dint  of  being  careful  not  to  talk 
above  the  tone  of  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  M.  Lave- 
dan has  grown  accustomed  to  the  man  of  the  world's 
facile  way  of  dismissing  questions.  "  Mon  Filleul  "  is 
not  an  amateurish  work,  but  its  best  parts  are  little 
better  than  perfect  toying  with  truth. 

M.  Lavedan  loses  lots  of  time  over  descriptions  not 
of  the  interesting  godson  but  of  the  pleasant  godfather 
to  whom  he  is  evidently  partial.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  men  who  were  twenty  about  1880  were  such 
enthusiasts,  such  daredevils  and  such  idealists  as  he 
describes  them.  In  1880  it  was  becoming  clear  that 
France  after  a  few  years'  hesitation  was  going  to  think 
of  something  else  than  the  war  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  the  motto  was  not  :  Prepare  yourselves,  but  Enjoy 
•  yourselves.  The  great  man  of  those  davs  was  Zola'; 
the  rising  men  were  Anatole  France  and  Jules  Lemaitre  ; 
scepticism,  materialism  and  a  very  cynical  way  of  view- 
ing life  barely  veiled  by  wit  and  blague  were  the 
fashionable  attitudes.  Indeed  there  was  nothing  poetic 
or  heroic  in  the  air. 


M.  Lavedan  says  a  great  many  pretty  things  about 
women,  even  about  girls — though  his  mind  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  made  up  about  the  riddle  of  the  modern 
girl — about  travelling  though  he  thinks  a  mappe- 
mondc  is  the  same  thing  as  a  globe — about  reading, 
friendship,  society,  etc.,  but  the  connexion  between 
these  interesting  subjects  and  the  modern  young  man 
docs  not  appear  immediately,  and  our  impression  grows 
stronger  as  we  read,  that  M.  Lavedan  is  deliberately 
discursive  and  knows  only  too  well  that  most  readers 
only  want  to  be  amused.  Meanwhile  we  of  the  serious 
turn  who  crave  for  knowledge  and  believe  we  get  ten 
times  more  amusement  than  is  good  for  us,  long  to  hear 
what  sort  of  a  creature  our  godson  really  is,  and  when 
we  do  hear  every  now  and  then,  we  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  definition. 

It  is  not  enough  to  tell  us  that  one  of  his  faults  is 
to  think  of  hygiene  so  much  that  bodily  cleanliness 
becomes  his  moral  code,  that  the  real  salon  in  his  rooms 
is  the  admixture  of  hammam  and  pharmacy  which  he 
calls  his  dressing-room  but  which  M.  Lavedan  calls 
more  appropriately  "  l'ecurie  de  toilette  "  ;  it  is  not 
enough  either  barely  to  notice  his  scientific  bias  as 
revealed  by  his  taste  for  motoring  and  aviation,  and  to 
hint  at  his  seriousness  by  giving  instances  of  his  respect 
for  religion  even  when  he  never  goes  to  church — a  great 
novelty  in  France — and  of  his  quiet  but  resolute 
patriotism.  The  outlines  of  the  portrait  are  really  here, 
but  they  are  only  outlines  and  the  canvas  is  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  irrelevant  though  beautifully  finished  little 
medallions. 

Somebody  else  will  have  to  re-write  the  book.  He 
must  be  a  thorough  man,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  it 
will  be  a  dull  man.  Even  the  experienced  pretender  is 
not  likely  to  think  of  taking  up  such  a  work.  No 
amount  of  clever  imitation  can  do  duty  for  the  quick 
searching  glances  which  alone  enable  one  to  seize  the 
subtle  symptoms  diversifying  one  generation  from 
another.  Certainly  the  work  will  tempt  some  man 
trained  in  psychological  observation.  The  most  inter- 
esting point  for  me  would  be  whether  the  traditional 
French  type  is  not  undergoing  a  change.  The  average 
bourgeois'  son  who  does  not  get  his  ideas  from  the 
teaching  of  the  universities  but  from  the  numberless 
sources  which  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  atmosphere  is 
more  like  an  Anglo-Saxon.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  at 
the  academical  debates  which  were  the  business  and 
delight  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  he  means  to  be  intel- 
lectually very  honest,  but  in  fact  he  is  prejudiced  and 
positive  and  when  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  does 
not  seem  to  care  much.  His  attention  is  turned 
towards  action,  not  speculation,  and  if  you  analyse  his 
pragmatism  for  him  and  endeavour  to  connect  it  with 
its  historical  roots  he  shows  little  interest.  He  will 
probably  give  proofs  of  more  energy  than  his  father, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  present  stage  of 
French  development  it  is  an  immense  gain,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  decision  and  will  power  will 
gradually  owe  more  to  intelligence  and  warm-hearted- 
ness and  less  to  a  mere  vital  reaction  against  empty 
talk  and  above  all  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  as  I  said  above,  that  in  M.  Lave- 
dan 's  book  both  the  godfather  and  godson  are  described 
with  due  differences  to  be  religious.  Here  again  the 
question  is  whether  the  religion  towards  which  the  new 
generation  is  not  unlikely  to  lean  will  be  the  real  thing, 
or  a  mere  moral  varnish,  or  above  all  a  more  or  less 
consciously  adopted  attitude.  I  do  not  think  my 
countrymen  capable  of  collective  hypocrisy,  but  religion 
is  too  great  a  thing  to  be  made  use  of  instead  of  honestly 
adhered  to. 

AT  THE  WHITNEY  THEATRE. 

By  John  Palmer. 

HP  HIS  article  will  have  to  be  rather  personal.  It  is 
*  a  confession  of  failure.  I  went  last  Saturday 
evening  to  a  musical  comedy  ;  and  I  was  completely 
baffled.  I  have  since  read  with  awe  in  a  morning  news- 
paper a  notice  of  the  musical  comedy  I  went  to  see. 
The  critic  who  writes  it  is  entirely  equal  to  the  occasion. 
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He  places  the  production  for  ever.  He  compares  it 
with  better  ones,  and  worse.  He  has  command  of  a 
iheorv  of  values  and  a  critical  point  of  view  that  enables 
him  on  seeing  this  remarkable  thing  to  appreciate  it  to 
the  breadth  of  a  hair  with  dogmatic  and  impersonal 
severity.  Seeing  these  critical  notices  in  past  times  I 
rashly  assumed  that  to  appreciate  a  musical  comedy  was 
an  ordinary  evening's  work  in  the  life  of  a  dramatic 
critic.  I  knew  that  it  required  something  entirely 
different  from  the  ability  to  deal  with  comedy  or 
with  music.  I  guessed  in  advance,  partly  from 
reading,  partly  from  conversation  with  people  who 
admire  the  genre,  that  musical  comedy  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  these  things.  But  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  notices  of  a  musical  comedy  were 
written  for  the  newspapers  led  me  delusively  to  hope 
that  whatever  qualifications  were  required  for  its  under- 
standing were  within  the  apparatus  classicus  of  a 
dramatic  critic  of  average  intelligence.  I  was  entirely 
wrong. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  The  thing  I  went  to  see 
last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Whitney  Theatre  could  not 
possibly  have  leaped  from  the  head  of  anyone  in  its  com- 
plete and  finished  form.  It  was  far  too  wonderful  and 
complex  to  have  come  from  the  mere  unjogged  imagina- 
tion of  the  Hero  as  Artist.  This  thing  had  to  grow — the 
work  of  many  brains  and  hands.  Here,  surely,  I  can 
plead  a  disadvantage.  Suddenly  confronted  with  a 
complicated  product  of  long  evolution,  I  can  only 
assume  that  those  who  speak  upon  its  merits  with  so 
much  assurance  have  watched  it  from  the  time  when  it 
was  comparatively  simple  in  form  and  intention.  Then, 
again,  by  an  unfortunate  accident  I  was  late.  Produc- 
tion began  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight — a  time  so 
unusual  that  it  never  occurred  to  me.  I  mention  the 
time  quite  helplessly.  It  may,  for  all  I  know,  be 
extremely  important — symbolical,  and  a  key  to  the 
mystery  ;  or  it  may  be  merely  an  ordinary  circumstance 
of  management.  However,  I  was  late ;  and  the 
solemnity  was  already  far  advanced. 

At  first  confused  by  the  glare  and  noise  upon  the 
stage,  I  ended  by  fixing  upon  two  figures  near  the  centre 
as  being  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  A  tremendous 
incantation  was  in  progress,  in  which  company  and 
orchestra  joined  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  I  perceived 
at  once  that  the  words  of  the  incantation  were  a  blind. 
In  themselves  they  meant  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  fervour 
with  which  they  were  uttered  and  the  profound  attention 
with  which  the}-  were  received  by  the  audience  showed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  look  deeper  for  their  actual 
import.  Deliberately  assuming  the  most  horrible  smile, 
the  male  figure  of  the  two  which  appeared  to  be  leading 
the  chorus  shouted  with  delirium  : 

"  Howeye  lovah 
Pritt  yface." 

That  was  all.  No  clue  was  in  the  music  as  to  what  he 
really  meant.  It  was  in  three-four  time  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  melody,  harmonisation  or  rhythm  that 
could  in  itself  have  a  vestige  of  meaning.  Always  when 
certain  passages  of  the  incantation  were  reached  the 
chorus  would  be  afflicted  into  curious  movements. 
These  movements  were  unlike  anything  in  nature.  Thev 
seemed  somehow  to  be  evil  in  intention  ;  but  they  were 
too  abstrusely  conceived  for  the  intention  to  be  very 
clear.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  sinister  in  the 
extreme,  filling  one  with  a  mild  disgust,  the  more  pene- 
trating as  it  was  so  extremely  vague.  I  exhausted 
myself  with  trying  to  fit  a  meaning  to  the  scene.  What 
was  that  male  figure  with  the  horrible  smile?  Was  it 
some  infernal  spirit  doomed  to  aeons  of  amorous  self- 
content?  Who  were  the  dreary  figures  about  him, 
moving  so  strangely  to  the  music?  What  horrid  doom 
compelled  him  thus  to  sway  perpetually  in  three-four 
time,  and  with  mechanical  regularity  to  chuck  beneath 
the  chin  now  one,  now  another,  of  these  unhappy 
sprites?  WThy  was  everyone  so  fearfully  clad? — and 
why  was  the  light  so  mercilessly  thrown  upon  so  hideous 
an  arrangement  of  stage  furniture? 

But  all  this  was  comparatively  simple.    To  keep  the 


problem  within  bounds  I  concentrated  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  male  and  female  figures  I  had  at  first 
noticed  as  fulfilling  an  important  function  in  the 
mystery.  These  movements  became  in  the  end 
absolutely  unaccountable.  They  sang  to  one  another  of 
bees.  A  hurdle  of  flowers  was  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  and  about  this  the  figures  moved  with  curious 
stilted  gestures  which  to  me  were  as  meaningless  as 
the  language  in  which  they  spoke,  and  the  music  to 
which  they  sang.  I  tried  desperately  to  recall  what  I 
knew  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  honey-bee  ;  but 
nothing  in  my  experience  threw  any  light  upon 
the  curious  conduct  of  the  performing  pair.  Quite 
impertinently  I  remembered  that  the  honey-bee  was 
sexless,  a  wonderful  mathematician,  and  lived  in  a 
society  constructed  on  a  basis  of  collectivism.  The  par- 
ticipation of  the  chorus  added  to  my  difficulties.  Their 
movements  were  even  stranger  than  they  had  been 
during  the  previous  incantation.  Once  or  twice  I 
caught  myself  murmuring  that  the  bee  was  sexless,  as 
if  in  objection  to  what  I  saw.  For  somehow  I  got  an 
impression  from  what  was  happening  that  the  whole 
allegory  had  something  to  do  with  sex.  I  remembered 
the  helots  made  drunk  as  a  warning  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  their  masters.  Was  this  a  severe  moral 
lesson  for  the  young,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit? 
How  else  was  one  to  understand  that  mirthless,  un- 
natural cachinnation  of  love-bees  and  flowers?  I  now 
began  to  conceive  of  the  central  male  performer  as  an 
allegorical  Figure  of  Slime  conceived  as  a  warning  and 
an  ensample. 

To  think  of  an  explanation  was  to  abandon  it  a 
moment  after.  I  had  intended  to  stay  to  the  last ;  but 
in  the  end  repeated  failure  drove  me  from  the  building. 
My  last  disappointment  was  crushing.  I  imagined  that 
I  really  understood  something.  It  was  a  song  delivered 
by  one  of  the  male  characters,  entitled  "  My  word  ". 
I  heard  it  with  enjoyment.  I  laughed,  and  had  the 
supreme  comfort  of  hearing  the  audience  laughing  with 
me.  At  last  I  was  affected  in  the  right  way.  Here  was 
something  that  I  could  appreciate.  It  was  the  more 
gratifying  as  this  particular  character  had  hitherto 
puzzled  me  extremely.  He  did  the  most  curious  things, 
apparently  not  funny  in  the  least.  But  the  audience  who 
saw  right  into  the  real  significance  of  what  he  did  had 
roared  with  laughter,  in  which  with  extreme  humiliation 
I  found  myself  quite  unable  to  join.  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion he  dressed  himself  as  a  woman,  and  pretended  to 
have  a  fit.  Obviously  this  was  piercingly  funny  for  those 
who  could  interpret  the  quaint  symbolism.  Also,  still 
dressed  as  a  woman,  he  put  his  feet  up  on  the  table  and 
smoked  a  cigar.  This,  again,  was  apparently  under- 
stood by  almost  everyone  in  the  theatre  but  me.  But 
at  last  the  moment  came  when  I  did  begin  to  laugh  with 
the  audience.  I  was  puffed  up.  Obviously  it  all  came 
to  you  if  only  you  waited,  and  took  the  impression  by 
degrees.  It  only  wanted  a  little  experience.  Feverishly 
I  looked  at  the  programme  for  further  clues.  I  was 
stricken  to  the  brain.  The  song  I  understood,  the  one 
portion  of  the  musical  comedy  I '  had  completely 
mastered,  was  not  in  the  musical  comedy  at  all.  It  was 
a  simple  little  trifle  inserted  presumably  for  the  sake  of 
relief.  It  was  too  much.  I  forsook  the  Whitney 
Theatre  and  blundered  wistfully  away  into  the  night. 


HIGH  GERMANY.— II. 

UTOPIA. 
By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

SOME  years  ago  I  was  discussing  with  a  friend — a 
friend  who  is  celebrated  for  his  building  of 
Utopias— what  would  be  the  most  agreeable  form  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  country  town  to  take.  It  was 
to  be  a  country  town  which  was  to  be  suited  for  our  own 
living  in.  It  wasn't  therefore  to  be  too  big,  and  it 
wasn't  therefore  to  be  industrial ;  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants is  a  good  size  for  such  a  town.  We  were 
thinking  rather  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  because  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  is  probably  the  only  town  outside  London 
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Whew  there  would  be  enough  of  lettered  society  to 
make  living  possible  in  England.  So  we  said  we  must 
have  a  University  in  our  town — not  too  big  or  too 
distinguished  a  University  because  that  would  make 
the  society  of  the  place  too  altogether  donnish.  No; 
let  it  be  a  University  founded  about  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  as  to  have  some  tradition,  but  one  which  has 
not  enormously  prospered,  so  that  it  may  not  be  over- 
bearing. It  ought  to  have  a  fairly  good  University 
library  that,  being  in  correspondence  with  other  Uni- 
versity libraries,  should  be  able  of  itself  to  supply  most 
of  the  ordinary  books  that  we  needed,  and  from  its  cor- 
respondence it  should  be  able  to  supply  us  with  nearly 
all  the  rarest  of  books  upon  occasion.  Thus,  for  society 
we  should  have  the  professors,  and,  on  account  of  the 
educational  centre  that  the  place  was,  we  should  have 
the  advantage  of  the  company  of  various  pleasant 
families  who  were  drawn  there  by  the  need  for  edu- 
cating their  children.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  these 
would  not  be  persons  actively  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits ;  they  would  be  officers  on  half-pay,  Civil 
Servants  in  retirement,  or  Colonial  Governors.  Of 
course  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  certain  sprinkling 
of  the  richer  industrial  classes  to  pay  the  town  rates. 
The  place  might,  for  instance,  be  a  centre  of  the  cigar- 
making  industry.  Cigar  factories  are  not  necessarily 
buildings  of  an  overpowering  ugliness,  and  we  must 
have  the  town  fairly  wealthy  so  as  to  present  a  clean, 
flourishing,  and  spacious  aspect. 

For  of  course  we  want  a  theatre,  a  big,  finely  deco- 
rated building  with  the  stage  large  enough  for  the 
production  of  anything  up  to  "Parsifal".  In  the 
theatre  there  must  be  a  stock  company  that  can  present 
passably  well  almost  any  play  that  we  can  think  of. 
It  must  be  able  to  give  us  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  " 
and  "  Charley's  Aunt  ".  It  must  be  able  to  give  us 
a  translation  of  the  very  latest  French  comedy  as  well 
as  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  ",  Ibsen's  "  Lady 
from  the  Sea  ",  or  Sudermann's  "  Die  Ehre  ".  You 
may  say  this  is  impossible.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
Utopias. 

Of  course,  in  the  summer  months  when  listening  to 
the  serious  drama  is  oppressive,  we  should  give  the  stock 
company  a  holiday  and  roving  licence.  Their  places 
would  be  taken  by  a  company  coming  from  somewhere 
else  and  playing  operettas  and  musical  comedies.  In 
these  seasons,  when  it  is  sultry,  the  sliding  roof  would 
be  taken  off  the  theatre.  The  prices  for  seats  would  be 
so  small  that  we  could  command  that  every  peasant  upon 
the  Sunday  should  have  not  only  his  fowl  in  the  pot, 
but  his  "  Pagliacci  "  in  the  evening.  And  closing  our 
eyes  we  seem  to  see  ourselves,  looking  upwards  from 
the  auditorium  of  such  a  theatre  and  seeing  above 
us  the  starts  and,  craning  over  all  round  the  balustrade 
of  the  gallery  the  quaint  caps  of  the  peasant  women  and 
the  three-cornered  hats  of  their  husbands.  Of  course 
that,  too,  is  Utopia,  but  we  are  commanding  what  we 
like  from  an  ideal  bill  of  fare. 

Let  us  continue  to  exhaust  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
sides  of  our  community.  For  two  days  a  week  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  the  players  would  not  play  and  the 
theatre  would  be  given  over  to  the  musical  society  of 
the  town.  This  musical  society  would  be  fairly  rich 
and  fairly  powerful.  There  would  be  a  musical  faculty 
at  the  University  ;  the  local  garrison  would  afford  us 
wind  instruments ;  on  full-dress  occasions  we  could 
command  an  orchestra  from  a  neighbouring  metropolis. 
We  should  be  able  for  a  night  now  and  then  to  pay  the 
fees  of  some  really  great  virtuoso  who  happened  to  be 
touring  in  that  countryside.  The  University  would 
lend  us  its  small  Aula  for  chamber  concerts,  the  theatre 
being  too  large  ;  and  choral  music — we  could  raise  about 
five  hundred  voices  from  the  town  and  its  surroundings 
— choral  music  would  be  rendered  in  the  great  collegiate 
church,  where  there  would  be  a  fine  organ.  For  the  fine 
arts  we  would  set  aside  a  largish  gallery,  where  the  col- 
lections of  pictures  would  be  changed  every  two  months. 
At  times  we  would  outrage  the  townsmen  with  loan  col- 
lections of  Post-Impressionists  ;  at  times  we  would  tickle 
their  vanity  and  their  interests  by  collections  of  pictures 
representing  the  scenery  and  the  history  of  the  neigh- 


bourhood. Now  and  again,  with  a  special  effort,  uc 
would  get  together  some  Rembrandts  or  a  collection 
representing  the  Knglish  s<  hool  up  to  1820.  We  should 
o[  course  have  an  excellent  museum  of  local  archaeology. 
The  University  itself  would  look  alter  stuffed  animals. 
Probably  three  or  four  cinematograph  theatres  would 
spring  up  in  the  place,  and  we  should  have  nothing 
against  them.  And  there  would  have  to  be,  say,  half  a 
dozen  cafes  where  one  could  drink  anything  from  choco- 
late to  cocktails,  listen  to  small  orchestras,  and  read 
the  foreign  newspapers.  There  would  have  to  be  also 
at  least  four  open-air  restaurants — one  in  each  wind- 
quarter  amongst  the  woods  that  surrounded  the  valley 
in  which  the  town  lay. 

The  centre  of  the  town  would  have  to  be  old — with 
narrow  cobbled  streets  and  high  gabled  houses.  There 
are,  of  course,  objections  to  these  sins  against  modern- 
ity. But  the  electric  trams  will  just  have  to  run  slowly. 
And  as  for  sanitation,  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  dense 
population  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  And  we  shall  gain 
immensely  in  corporate  and  traditional  feelings.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  a  small  market-place  with  an  old 
gabled  town  hall.  And  we  must  have  one  or  two  old 
white  patrician  houses.  I  don't  know  even  that  we 
would  not  have  an  old  palace,  a  big,  rambling  erection  of 
ironstone,  to  remind  us  of  the  time  when  there  were 
patriarchal  potentates.  Of  course,  within  the  town 
walls  there  would  not  be  too  many  old  buildings.  Even 
when  we  are  constructing  Utopias  we  have  to  remember 
that  we  exist  only  by  the  sufferance  of  history.  So  that 
where  the  sixteenth-century  houses  have  been  cleared 
away  we  can't  see  any  particular  objection  to  white 
square  houses  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  They  should  mostly  have  green  shutters  and 
all  of  them  stand  in  fairly  large  gardens.  So  that  wher- 
ever we  happen  to  stand,  unless  it  was  actually  in  the 
gabled  market-place,  we  should  always  see  apple  boughs 
pushing  round  the  corners  of  walls  or  mulberry  trees 
rising  above  low  roofs. 

When  it  came  to  the  town  walls,  these  would  have 
been  swept  away  some  time  ago.  But  we  would  not 
have  let  the  space  upon  which  they  once  stood  be  built 
upon.  No  ;  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  we  would  have 
had  them  planted  with  trees  of  a  fanciful  kind,  flowering 
shrubs  and  grass.  So,  in  the  hot  weather  there  would 
be  a  shady  walk  of  pleached  limes  all  round  the  town,  to 
give  us  exercise  when  it  was  too  hot  to  go  further  afield. 
I  think  we  would  be  the  chief  town  of  the  agricultural 
province  in  which  we  dwelt.  In  that  way  we  should 
have  an  excellent  railway  service  and  we  could  also 
have  our  own  courts  of  justice.  These  buildings,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  outside  the  town  walls. 

You  might  say  that  the  courts  of  justice  ought  to  be 
in  the  old  palace.  But  the  old  palace  is  not  very- 
adapted  for  that.  We  want  justice  to  be  dispatched  as 
easily  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  we  don't  want  to 
be  stifled  when,  as  part  of  the  public,  we  wish  to  attend 
a  lawsuit.  So,  for  the  palace  itself  we  shall  give  up 
one  wing  to  state  apartments,  in  case  the  reigning  Sove- 
reign should  choose  to  pay  us  a  visit  and  walk  about  the 
town  smoking  a  cigar.  And  the  rest  of  the  palace  will 
be  given  up  to  part  of  the  garrison.  And,  of  course, 
we  shall  have  our  two  lines  of  electric  trams  running 
every  seven  minutes  from  the  railway  station  right 
through  the  town  and  out  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
woods. 

The  town  itself  I  think  ought  to  be  in  a  broad  grass 
valley,  because  we  want  a  river  for  boating  and  river 
meadows  where  the  washerwomen  can  lay  out  the  linen 
on  the  grass.  Near  the  town  there  should  be  a  couple 
of  old  castles  standing  hiyh  on  pyramids  of  basalt. 
These  would  remind  us  of  the  times  when  robber  barons 
kept  the  town  under  before  the  benevolent  potentates 
of  the  old  palace  unified  and  civilised  the  country.  They 
would  also  give  us  pleasant  places  to  which  to  make 
excursions.  In  the  valley  itself  we  would  have  a  very 
rich  peasantry,  so  that  whenever  we  stood  anywhere 
upon  a  little  hill  we  could  see  the  great  stretches  of  rich, 
pleasant  country  with  a  large  number  of  little  villages — 
twenty  or  thirty  little  villages  with  red  roofs  and  the 
bulbous  leaden  spires  of  churches,  and  the  storks  flying 
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down  to  the  streams  and  the  woods  covering  all  the  hill- 
sides. And,  of  course,  as  we  were  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  we  should  have  large  hospitals.  But  very  large 
hospitals  with  the  most  modern  equipments  !  Natur- 
ally these  would  be  attached  to  the  University,  and 
naturally  the  University  would  have  for  its  professors 
one  or  two  of  the  finest  surgeons  in  Europe  and  one  or 
two  of  the  finest  physicians.  This  would  make  us  feel 
infinitely  safer  in  our  Utopian  country  town.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  such  a  town  is  impossible.  It  is  unthink- 
able.   And  yet  from  this  town  we  are  writing. 

Yes  ;  there  isn't  the  least  doubt  of  it.  Once  we  may 
have  lived  in  Arcady,  now  we  live  in  Utopia.  There 
isn't  a  single  thing  missing  of  all  the  things  that  we  have 
catalogued.  The  theatre  is  here  and  the  University 
library,  and  the  musical  society  and  the  companies,  and 
the  peasants  who  goto  the  opera,  and  the  electric  tram- 
ways, and  the  palace  and  the  hospital.  And  there  are 
even  seven  booksellers'  shops  of  the  first  class,  whereas 
in  London  you  cannot  find  one  bookseller  of  the  first 
class  in  the  whole  of  the  western  suburbs.  So  that  when 
we  come  to  think  of  it  we  are  living  in  Utopia. 

Yet  in  High  Germany  the  town  of  which  we  are  citi- 
zens passes  for  a  very  miserable  little  nest,  and  the  town 
rates  are  not  as  high  as  they  are  in  any  English  village. 
It  is  odd,  we  are  living  in  Utopia  ;  we  are  living  in  an 
earthly  paradise.  There  can't  be  any  doubt  about  it. 
But  just  at  this  moment  our  man  comes  in  and  tells  us 
that  the  washing  will  not  be  home  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  we  become  frenzied  with  rage.  We  say  that 
we  will  break  the  neck  of  this  excellent  and  long-suffering 
valet  if  he  does  not  get  all  our  collars  back  by  three 
o'clock.  Yes  ;  we  are  citizens  of  an  earthly  paradise 
but  we  will  certainly  leave  by  the  6.9  for  London. 


THE  FOREST  AND  THE  SEA. 

By  Filson  Young. 

T^ORESTS,  like  all  great  wildernesses,  have  many 
things  in  common  with  the  sea.  Villages  cluster 
round  their  shores  ;  there  is  a  forest-side  life  as  there 
is  a  sea-side  life  ;  and  the  woodmen  are  like  fishermen, 
who  daily  go  a  little  way  into  the  forest  to  labour,  and 
daily  take  their  toll  of  its  riches.  The  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  to  the  great  population  that  spreads  southward 
of  Paris,  stands  in  place  of  the  sea.  It  has  its  school  of 
painters  like  St.  Ives,  and  it  is  visited,  as  the  sea  is 
visited,  by  crowds  of  strangers  in  search  of  health  or 
recreation.  It  stood  for  a  great  awakening,  in  modern 
French  painting,  to  the  possibilities  of  scenery  and 
atmosphere ;  but  modern  French  painting  has  passed 
out  of  the  stage  of  scenery-worship,  and  the  glories  of 
Barbizon  are  a  little  dulled.  In  place  of  the  working 
artist,  tramping  the  forest  with  his  easel  and  painting 
stool,  the  young  female  American  tourist,  also  equipped 
with  painting  material,  occupies  the  neighbourhood  of 
Barbizon  ;  and  in  place  of  the  noisy  gang  of  painters 
and  poets  who  used  to  inhabit  Siron's,  mixed  parties 
of  young  men  and  women,  the  young  women  in  high- 
heeled  boots  and  with  a  strangely  urban  air,  occupy  the 
discreet  pavilions  of  the  forest  hotels.  On  a  summer 
day  by  Barbizon  you  may  detect,  mingled  with  the  odour 
of  the  pines,  a  suspicion  of  patchouli.  The  beauties  of 
the  forest  and  the  plain  remain  ;  the  great  expanse  by 
Chailly  is  as  lovely  at  sunset  to-day  as  it  was  when 
Millet  painted  the  "  Angelus  "  ;  but  the  intimate  and 
remote  charm  of  Barbizon  has  gone.  It  has  indeed 
become  the  Margate  of  the  forest. 

But  the  surrounding  villages  are  not  material  to  the 
true  charm  of  Fontainebleau,  which  remains,  in  spite 
of  painters  and  tourists,  as  inviolate  as  the  sea.  People 
live  on  its  edge,  but  no  one  actually  lives  in  it.  One 
crosses  it  from  one  point  to  another  as  one  crosses  the 
sea — or  rather  as  one  would  make  a  voyage  in  a  sub- 
marine. For  there  is  no  level  sunlit  surface  to  go  upon, 
no  horizon,  no  long  recession  of  the  shore  ;  you  plunge 
at  once  into  the  depths  and  are  quickly  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Lacking  a  compass,  or  without  the  aid  of 
the  beacons  or  sign-posts  by  which  the  main  channels 


are  marked,  you  might  be  lost  in  ten  minutes.  You 
wade  into  the  shadow,  lose  sight  of  the  sky,  and  thence- 
forward pursue  your  way  in  a  denser  element,  a  green 
twilight  into  which  only  a  rare  sunbeam  penetrates. 
The  sandy  floor  is  like  the  floor  of  the  sea,  with  rocks 
rising  up  from  it,  the  recesses  haunted  by  spiders 
instead  of  crabs  ;  with  butterflies  painted  like  the  rain- 
bow, gaudy  dragon-flies,  things  that  glide,  things  that 
rustle,  creeping  things  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  beasts  ;  and  far  above  your  head,  instead  of  the 
fishes,  birds  that  glide  about  silently  on  their  business. 
There  are  two  great  tides  in  this  forest  sea,  the  tides 
of  spring  and  autumn.  Summer  and  winter  are  like 
periods  of  slack  water,  when  the  forest  is  without  breath 
or  movement  of  its  own — dead. 

At  these  dead  periods  the  forest  has  no  tonic  quality 
for  the  mind,  and  is  friendless  to  all  that  side  of  life 
which  makes  for  effort  or  achievement.  It  is  asleep 
and  dreaming  ;  and  you  may  dream  or  sleep  in  it  and 
share  its  green  death,  but  it  will  not  help  you  to  live. 
For  all  exhausted  nature  it  has  a  friendly  medicine  ;  if 
you  need  repose  the  forest  will  give  it  to  you  ;  if  you 
are  sick  its  breath  will  make  you  well ;  but  unless  you 
be  a  certain  kind  of  painter  do  not  look  to  it  for  stimula- 
tion or  encouragement.  Its  mental  climate  is  mild  and 
relaxing,  not  bracing.  You  walk  in  the  company  of 
trees,  and  more  trees,  and  infinite  battalions  and  hosts 
of  trees,  and  all  the  attendants  and  parasites  on  trees, 
but' there  is  nothing  more.  I  do  not  say  that  if  one 
lived  and  worked  in  the  forest,  if  one's  daily  labour 
were  planting,  or  felling,  or  rooting — if,  that  is  to  say, 
the  forest  were  a  matter  of  course,  a  part  of  one's 
ordinary  life,  and  not  a  strange  sea  visited  as  by  a 
traveller  on  his  voyages — one  would  not  achieve  a 
certain  intimacy  with  this  slow  and  majestic  life,  and 
become,  as  Gabriel  Oak  became,  like  a  tree  oneself. 
But  in  summer,  at  any  rate,  the  forest  has  no  sympathy 
with  anything  but  the  physical  side  of  life,  or  with  those 
states  of  dream  or  reverie,  often  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, that  rise  like  mists  from  the  physical  life  and 
obscure  the  heaven  of  clear  thought.  I  have  loved  the 
habitation  of  this  green  house  in  the  spring  ;  but  living 
through  the  long  hot  summer  with  its  green  shade 
almost  at  my  very  door  I  have  instinctively  avoided  its 
close  and  solemn  aisles,  and  in  my  daily  walks  sought 
the  open  plains,  and  places  where  the  breezes  and  the 
waters  move.  One  becomes  thus  like  those  dwellers 
in  sea-side  towns,  so  much  marvelled  at  by  the  holiday 
visitor,  who  build  their  houses  with  their  backs  turned 
to  the  sea,  and  who  would  as  soon  think  of  going  out 
in  a  boat  for  pleasure  as  of  bathing  off  the  rocks.  Such 
people,  if  they  have  a  holiday,  will  make  an  excursion 
to  the  nearest  town  ;  and  they  will  even  make  a  picnic 
into  some  neighbouring  woods  ;  but  their  choice  is  to 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  sea,  and  to 
look  through  their  windows  on  the  village  street  rather 
than  on  the  pageant  of  the  tides.  It  is  perfectly  natural. 
For  those  who  dwell  on  their  shores  the  forest  and  the 
sea  are  the  background  of  life,  great  and  unchanging, 
like  the  sky  and  death  ;  the  little  things  of  life,  its  small 
pleasures  and  recreations  belong  to  the  foreground,  in 
which  we  instinctively  seek  a  contrast  and  look  for 
something  that  will  stand  in  relief  against  the  infinite 
fields  beyond. 

There  is  a  special  quality  in  the  nature  of  trees  which 
you  either  can  or  cannot  bear  ;  and  it  is  a  quality  anti- 
pathetic to  people  who  love  the  sea — by  which  I  mean 
people  who  really  love  the  sea,  and  who  know  it  not 
merely  as  a  sheet  of  water  on  which  to  take  pleasure 
excursions,  or  as  a  piece  of  scenery,  but  as  a  thing  to 
be  learned,  understood,  listened  to,  and  fought  with. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  belong  to  this  class  that  I  find 
myself  a  little  abashed  and  uncomfortable  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  multitude  of  trees.  The  solitude  of  a  forest 
makes  me  afraid  ;  but  one's  fear  of  the  sea,  even  in 
dangerous  and  fatal  moments,  is  different ;  it  is  a  sensa- 
tion that  I  find  not  inimical  or  unnatural.  The  disciple  of 
the  sea  may  admire  and  even  adore  trees,  but  he  cannot 
be  intimate  with  them.  He  does  not  know  their  lan- 
guage.   He  is  like  a  visitor  at  a  foreign  court,  or  a 
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wanderer  into  temples  of  the  Orient.  They  are  strange 
beings,  unknown  gods  living  a  solemn  life  oi  their 
own  high  ii 1 1  in  the  air  and  deep  down  in  the  earth, 

and  murmuring  to  one  another  things  not  understood 
by  man. 

But  sometimes,  lying  under  the  forest  canopy  and 
looking  up  at  the  swaying  tops  of  pines,  I  like  to 
think  of  the  ultimate  ami  various  destinies  of  those  tall 
trees;  how  seme  may  cluster  in  a  company  round  the 
spires  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  some  hold  aloft 
the  humming  wires  that  carry  messages  of  life  and 
death  over  all  the  world,  and  some  become  the  masts 
and  spars  of  ships,  to  sw  ing  and  stoop  for  years  over 
the  running  billows.  They  are  in  the  shadow  now,  but 
then  shall  they  have  their  place  in  the  sun.  For  here 
the  two  great  elements  have  their  meeting  and  ex- 
change :  the  sea,  drawn  up  to  the  clouds,  sails  landward 
and  visits  the  forest  in  showers  ;  while  the  forest,  in 
ships  and  masts,  in  weedy  harbour  piles,  in  panelling 
of  rich  cabins,  in  rare  inlays,  and  in  the  thousand  forms 
to  which  the  humbler  woods  are  put,  goes  finally  down 
to  the  sea. 


THE  GRAFTON  GALLERIES. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

• 

ONCE  more  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  has 
opened  its  attack,  trenching  and  mining  towards 
a  securer  position.  At  present  the  Fund  can  hardly 
consider  public  support  commensurate  with  its  own 
strivings  and  definite  attainment.  During  the  seven 
years  of  its  life  the  Fund  has  achieved  remarkable 
things ;  most  conspicuously  in  making  fast  against 
tremendous  odds  the  Rokeby  Velazquez  and  the 
"  Duchess  of  Milan  "  ;  wielding  a  little  sling  against 
giant  foreign  purses.  Sensational  success  in  these 
emprises  may  have  obscured  in  the  public's  eyes 
that  however  valiant  and  well  directed  our  small  Fund, 
yet  it  cannot  compete  for  ever  with  the  deadly  facts  of 
mathematics  and  commerce.  A  vast  sum  of  ^70,000 
has  to  be  raised.  Enthusiasm  and  sentiment,  unaccom- 
panied by  cash,  are  simply  futile  in  such  emergencies. 
At  the  time  of  the  "  Duchess  of  Milan  "  victory 
('*  pulled  off  "  at  the  last  moment  by  the  fine  action  of 
an  anonymous  patriot,  without  whom  the  Art  Collec- 
tions Fund  had  been  beaten),  the  public  generally  were 
shaken.  A  sort  of  stirring  up  was  felt  akin  to  the 
effects  of  revival  festivals.  For  two  or  three  days 
schemes  were  ventilated  that  should  prevent  our  being 
caught  again  so  closely.  King  Edward  did  the  practical 
right  thing  at  once,  heading  the  list  of  a  special  emer- 
gencies fund ;  Cabinet  Ministers  seriously  discussed 
export  duties  on  old  masters,  the  proceeds  to  be  ear- 
marked for  this  fund.  Then,  alas,  a  century,  or  the  hat 
trick  at  Lord's  eclipsed  the  matter,  and  of  course,  as 
City  articles  might  say,  the  Rembrandt  "  Mill  "  cata- 
strophe "caught  us  short  ". 

The  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  has  three 
important  functions.  Its  "  gate  "  is  one,  since  shillings 
in  their  thousands  will  do  something  for  the  next 
emergency.  Yet  more  valuable  will  be  its  effect  in  show- 
ing that,  impoverished  though  we  be,  still  there  are 
pieces,  here  and  there,  fit  objectives  for  united  atten- 
tion. Not  that  any  of  the  pictures  now  on  view  is 
hesitating  at  the  market's  edge.  Still,  we  should  be  in 
the  way  of  recognising  what  may,  and  what  must  not 
be  lost.  The  final  function  of  such  an  exhibition  is  its 
most  important  stimulation  of  unfeigned  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  deep  art.  For  only  thus  can  we  realise 
not  merely  the  value  of  old  masters  but  also  our  inevit- 
able dependence  upon  art.  The  upshot  of  all  this  is 
that  the  Art  Collections  Fund,  with  a  bare  membership 
of  1200  (against  which  little  figure  the  Soci^te  des  Amis 
de  Louvre  can  put  up  2700  names),  has  inadequate  back- 
ing from  the  art-loving  public  whose  interests  it  has 
carried  out  so  genuinely.  For  after  all  the  education 
and  refinement  of  our  descendants  (if  we  ourselves  are 
beyond  hope)  depend  in  large  measure  on  their  heritage 
of  Art. 


For  SUCh  high  ends  the  spiritual  and  emotional 
enlightenment  of  a  public  only  the  sinccrest  works  last- 
ingly avail.     Superficial  excellence  ol  colour,  design  or 

painting  will  serve  as  introduction  to  the  more  satisfying 
mysteries.  Museum-interest  on  the  other  hand,  and 
things  prized  merely  because  they  are  rare  or  excruciat- 
ingly primitive  are  no  more  than  toys  for  intellectual 
prigs.  Our  humanity,  inextricably  woven  up  with  past 
and  future  ages,  intrinsically  needs  revelation  of  life. 
Such  revelation  comes  from  within  an  artist,  who  can 
perceive  in  the  world  outside  him  only  thai  which  his 
consciousness  possesses.  To  help  us,  therefore,  by 
revealing  the  beauty  and  deep  secrets  of  our  human 
nature  an  artist  must  lay  bare  his  private  communings 
and  profound  convictions,  on  whose  depth  our  enlighten- 
ment depends.  Impelled  by  these  part  subconscious 
springs  he  expresses  elusive  moods  and  half-caught 
knowledge  ;  his  creatures  live  strange  lives,  are  filled 
with  queer  intensities.  Inexplicably  they  behave  and 
suggest  unpremeditated  mystic  things.  The  artists 
who  thus  open  to  us  new  lands  of  thought  and  feeling 
are  themselves  profoundly  moved  and  in  intimate  touch 
with  life.  To  them  we  give  our  lasting  love,  gladly 
tolerating  any  insufficiencies  of  skill,  if  they  enhance 
our  conception  of  humanity.  Duccio,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Vermejo,  these  speak  to  us  from  such  intimate  con- 
viction. To  Duccio  his  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ 
are  peopled  by  men  of  vital  thought  and  action, 
whose  very  intentness  is  mysterious,  nor  explicable  in 
cold  words.  Unpremeditated  because  passionately  and 
intimately  experienced  by  the  artist,  the  vehemence  of 
their  awe  might  even  surprise  him.  Nor  by  any  self- 
commendatory  explanation  could  Duccio  account  for  the 
profundity  of  his  Christ  in  No.  6,  surely  one  of  the 
finest  heads  in  sacred  art.  A  similar  depth  of  content 
ensouls  the  "  Madonna  and  Child  ",  No.  7,  attributed 
to  Masaccio,  causing  its  strangely  restful  atmosphere 
and  simple  power.  Conviction  and  simplicity  are 
of  course  indissoluble,  for  if  the  artist  deeply  feels 
a  story  or  a  pattern  its  significance  absorbs  all  his 
forces.  It  is  only  when  real  significance  is  obscured  or 
dead,  as  in  the  case  of  an  elaborate  and  irrelevant  choral 
service,  or  of  the  Mabuse  recently  added  to  the 
National  Gallery  (whose  inmost  worth,  I  understand, 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  studying  a  few  square  inches 
at  a  time),  that  the  artist  has  energy  left  over  for  crusted 
costly  ornament,  precious  as  in  its  way  that  may  be. 

A  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of  non-conviction  and  so 
non-revelation  is  the  painter  who  keeps  a  calculating 
eye  on  his  public.  Andrea's  little  Joseph  panel  is  a 
fair  example  of  art  deliberately  accosting  the  spectator. 
The  charming  youth  on  the  extreme  left  is  but  one 
degree  better  than  those  painted  saints  who  hail  you 
as  you  pass  and  point  out  the  especial  object  their 
author  aims  at.  This  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  the 
suave  "  Holy  Family  ",  No.  27,  in  which  we  feel  that 
Bartolommeo  was  just  doing  what  he  supposed  was 
wanted,  are  hung,  and  suffer  for  it,  in  a  little  cluster  of 
the  most  revealing  pictures  in  the  Gallery.  Very 
different  in  conception  though  they  be,  the  two  panels 
by  Filippino  Lippi,  the  Battista  di  Dosso,  No.  30,  and 
the  Altdorfer  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  sincere 
inner  conviction.  By  far  the  most  accomplished  are 
the  Filippinos,  but  their  conviction  is  not  intimate  and 
experienced  in  the  sense  that  Altdorfer's  is.  Their  feel- 
ing, especially  in  the  "  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  ", 
is  rather  the  pagan  passion  of  a  vase-painting  by 
Brygos  ;  whose  vehemence  and  frieze-like  economy  their 
design  shares.  And  what  single-minded  uses  of  pur- 
pose in  the  design,  and  in  the  delicious  colour  pattern 
of  No.  26  !  What  a  revelation  of  landscape  painting 
in  the  distances,  and  sensitive  beauty  of  action  in  the 
figures  !  Similarly  in  his  lovely  landscape  Battista, 
brother  of  Dosso,  touches  a  note  of  intimate  and  loving 
purpose,  charming  us  to  forget  the  feeble  articulation 
in  his  composition.  With  Altdorfer's  "  Christ  Leaving 
His  Mother  "  we  stand  on  sacred  ground.  Every  part 
of  the  picture  reveals  a  great  artist's  private  incom- 
municable thought  and  subconscious  inspiration.  We 
know  that  he  lived  intimately  with  his  conceptions,  and 
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we  may  look  in  vain  for  their  like.  The  very  strangeness 
of  the  proportions,  a  marked  characteristic  of  Altdorfer, 
in  some  way  enhances  his  significance  and  design  ;  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  excessive  height  in  the  stand- 
ing figures  is  mischance.  Altdorfer,  once  considered  an 
"  imitator  "  of  Diirer,  now  is  ranked  with  the  most 
individual  masters. 

In  him  indeed  signs  of  Rembrandt's  spirit  have  been 
seen,  rightly.  In  both  there  is  the  reflection  of  extra- 
ordinary humanity  and  human  charity.  The  examples 
of  Rembrandt  in  the  exhibition  are  not  emotional.  The 
"  Jacob  Swooning  "  is  a  curious  piece,  a  melange  of 
manner  and  motifs.  But  for  the  chief  figure  and  the 
youth  who  wrings  his  hands  (he  walks  too  in  the  little 
etching  of  "  Christ  Carried  to  the  Tomb  ",  one  of  the 
master's  supreme  achievements)  the  word  perfunctory 
applies.  The  poodle,  obviously  introduced  "  to  make 
a  line  ",  is  taken  from  the  very  early  sketch,  "  David 
and  the  head  of  Absalom  ",  painted  in  the  Leyden 
period.  Proof,  if  it  were  needed,  that  a  painter's  power 
of  revelation  lies  within,  that  he  cannot  see  before  he 
feels,  is  furnished  by  Rembrandt's  early  portraits,  such 
as  his  father,  No.  51,  wherein  we  find  little  more 
of  life  than  a  Flinck  or  Bol  can  give  us.  From 
such  we  turn  to  his  later  portraits,  and  are  silenced 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  How  much 
sympathy  with  real  humanity  had  Watts  in  his  por- 
traits? Did  he  look  through  a  veil  of  preconception, 
sometimes  of  sentiment?  His  rich  group,  No.  42,  made 
fairer  by  the  poor  company  it  keeps,  for  all  its  colour 
and  design  and  charm  of  pose  yet  seems  to  me 
unfelt.  A  grandiose  solemn  spirit,  except  in  the  little 
girl,  has  touched  with  repressive  hand  the  spon- 
taneity of  proud  motherhood  and  childishness.  These 
are  not  children,  but  baby  men,  revealing  none  of  the 
wayward  unaccountable  world  from  which  we  grown-ups 
are  banished.  On  the  other  hand  what  intimate 
sympathy  with  a  certain  kind  of  womanhood  Reynolds 
had  !  So  that  his  "  Mrs.  Bouverie  and  Mrs.  Crewe  ", 
perished  though  its  colour  be,  careless  its  form  and 
painting,  moves  us  as  some  sweet  harmony,  calling  out 
a  response  to  its  content  of  purity,  gracious  breeding 
and  pensive  intellect. 

From  a  temper  so  typical  of  English  portraiture  in 
its  essential  nature,  we  might  pass  into  the  Central 
Gallery  to  another.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  cata- 
logue has  had  the  courage  to  call  Janssen  Jonson  ;  it 
might  have  been  logically  thorough  and  christened  him 
Cornelius  instead  of  Cornells.  The  old  theory  that  this 
painter  was  born  abroad  is  now  disproved  :'  it  will,  I 
think,  ultimately  be  accepted  that  he  was  not  only  born 
but  bred  and  trained  in  London.  He  invariably  signed 
himself  Cornelius  Johnson,  or  Jonson,  and  never  as  far 
as  we  know  Janssen  ;  the  added  "  Van  Ceulen  "  in  this 
example,  No.  73,  was  only  adopted  after  he  left 
England.  Hence  for  all  purposes  Jonson  is  an  English 
artist,  by  training  and  beyond  all  question  in  temper. 
The  shy  charm  and  romance  that  especially  marks  the 
English  portrait,  from  before  Jonson  down  to  Furse, 
makes  sweetly  plaintive  this  Dutch  lady,  painted  twelve 
years  after  Jonson's  flight  from  his  native  land.  Other 
portraits  in  these  galleries  commanding  varying  degrees 
of  homage  are  the  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  the  Goya 
"  Conde  del  Tajo  ",  these  wide  enough  apart  in  facture 
yet  linked  by  an  ascetic  austerity  of  interpretation  ;  the 
Nos.  86  and  89,  both  by  Joos  van  Cleve,  as  one  suspects, 
and  the  interesting  though  shallow  "  Old  Woman  ", 
No.  91,  non-committally  attributed  to  the  German 
School. 

The  landscapes,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
de  Koninck  and  Wantage  "  L'orage  ",  No.  75,  are  not 
especially  surprising.  Ruisdael  and  Hobbema  show 
us  again  the  difference  between  profound  conviction  and 
chill  detachment.  To  Ruisdael  the  large  simplicity  and 
atmosphere  of  trees  appealed  :  to  Hobbema  their  innu- 
merable leaves  and  fretted  edges  on  which  he  would 
mechanically  lavish  little  beads  of  paint.  His  trees  and 
skies  seem  to  us  metallic,  where  in  Ruisdael's  we  are 
aware  of  giant  nature.  For  years  and  years  the  Wan- 
tage "  Rembrandt  "  has  been  one  of  the  choice  bones 


for  expert  disagreement.  Is  it  by  the  Master  or  by 
de  Koninck?  Beyond  all  doubt  No.  68  is  the  latter's, 
painted  in  1654.  Hence  we  can  quite  simply  make  com- 
parisons. The  distance  that  separates  these  noble  can- 
vases, for  both  are  great  achievements,  is  wide.  The 
signed  de  Koninck  shows  gravity  and  seriousness,  and 
a  fine  grasp  of  things  not  in  the  nature  of  revelation. 
The  "  Rembrandt  "  is  inspired,  filled  with  the  thought 
and  reverence  of  one  whose  commune  with  nature's 
mysteries  has  been  gained  only  by  long  vigil,  deep- 
searching  and  profound  emotion. 

Lastly  must  be  mentioned  the  wall  in  the  long  gallery 
given  up  to  the  Walpole  Society,  whose  arrangement  of 
English  water-colours  in  chronological  order  is  most 
valuable  and  informing.  Conspicuously  fine  are  the 
Girtins,  the  Cozens,  and  the  Turners. 


LETTERS  FROM  WILDER  SPAIN. 
A   MYSTERIOUS   CAVE— IV. 
By  Willoughby  Verner. 

ON  my  return  to  Southern  Spain  in  the  autumn  of 
1910,  accompanied  by  four  friends  and  properly 
equipped  with  ropes,  lanterns  and  other  appliances,  I 
revisited  the  cave.  We  had  reckoned  upon  finding 
the  interior  dry  and  the  cliffs  less  slippery  and  safer 
to  climb,  but  here  we  made  a  mistake.  There  had 
been  several  inches  of  rain  in  the  preceding  few  weeks, 
and  on  entering  the  first  cavern  we  heard  the  drip  of 
water  on  all  sides,  showing  that  it  had  already  perco- 
lated through  the  fissures  in  the  limestone  above,  ,the 
floor  in  consequence  was  deep  in  mud.  The  descent  over 
the  first  small  cliff  was  a  slippery,  dangerous  and  dirty 
job,  and  when  we  set  about  escalading  the  opposite  cliff 
we  found  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  For,  owing  to  the 
huge  rounded  masses  of  wet  stalactite  and  stalagmite 
which  enveloped  the  broken  crags  forming  the  sides 
of  the  cavern,  filled  up  the  joints  and  gullies  and 
smoothed  over  the  projections,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  a  secure  hand-hold.  But  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
i£-inch  rope  passed  along  the  face  of  the  cliff  we  even- 
tually assembled  our  party  on  the  shelving  terrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gallery  or  cavern  at  the  top  of  the  vertical 
wall  of  rock.  It  took  us  a  considerable  time  to  lower 
our  lanterns  and  other  gear  down  the  face  of  the  first 
cliff,  and  even  longer  to  haul  them  up  the  second. 
Where  we  now  stood  there  was  a  huge  stalagmite  which 
served  as  a  natural  bollard,  and  I  made  mental  notes 
that  in  any  future  expedition,  much  time,  trouble  and 
vexatious  delay  would  be  saved  by  rigging  a  line  and 
"  traveller  "  across  the  chasm  whereby  we  could  pass 
all  the  impedimenta  from  the  entrance  below  the 
"  window  "  direct  to  the  gallery. 

We  now  took  stock  of  our  position,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  see  that  our  terrace  was  almost  on  the 
same  level  as  was  the  entrance,  the  daylight  streaming 
in  from  the  small  "  window"  above  it,  right  in  our 
faces.  This  accentuated  the  gloom  of  the  cavern  below 
us,  in  which  we  could  just  see  shadowy  outlines  of  the 
crags  overhanging  the  talus  which  descended  to  the 
branch  of  the  cave  where  we  had  first  seen  the  "  letras  ". 
This  last  glimpse  of  daylight  and  of  the  brilliant 
sunshine  outside  as  it  illumines  successive  projecting 
masses  of  rock,  which  in  turn  cast  faint  reflected  lights 
on  other  crags  yet  further  in,  gives  a  juster  estimate 
of  the  extent  and  depth  of  these  extraordinary  caverns 
than  does  aught  else.  Lighting  our  lanterns,  of  which 
we  had  brought  an  ample  supply  of  divers  patterns, 
we  now  entered  the  gallery.  Soon  we  came  across  some 
human  bones  encrusted  in  its  smooth  stalagmite  floor 
much  as  sticks  and  stones  thrown  upon  ice  which  has 
thawed  and  frozen  again  are  seen  embedded  in  its  sur- 
face ;  these  we  cut  out  with  the  aid  of  a  cold  chisel  and 
a  hammer.  This  gallery  terminated  about  twenty-five 
yards  in,  but  there  were  branches  leading  out  of  it 
at  right  angles,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right. 
Taking  the  branch  on  the  right,  we  stumbled  down  a 
steep  talus  of  rock  merging  into  wet  mud  below,  which 
conducted  us  into  a  series  of  big  caverns.      We  had 
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come  provided  with  plenty  of  mackerel  line  to  pay  out 
as  we  penetrated  these  unknown  depths  soas  to  ensure 
our  line  of  retreat.    Unfortunately  these  lines  had  not 
been  coiled  on  drums,  and  it  was  difficult  to  use  them, 
so  it  came  about  that  we  proceeded  without  them,  with 
the  hope  that  we  should  be  able  t<>  find  our  way 
back.      The  successive  caverns  we  visited  were  con- 
nected bv  rough  staircases  of  broken  masses  of  rock 
and  muddy  slopes  which  bore  traces  of  the  work  of 
the  hateful  treasure-seekers.      Nor  were  there  other 
traces  of  their  visits  wanting.    At  one  place  we  found, 
written  on  the  walls,  "  Jose  Gomez  1905  "  ;  this  name 
was  also  written  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  cave  just 
below  the  "  window  ",  and  our  local  goat-herd  asserted 
it  to  be  that  of  the  man  who  had  first  descended  into  its 
depths.    Likely  enough  this  is  the  case,  since  the  date 
corresponds  approximately  with  the  tales  we  had  heard 
as  to  its  first  discovery  and  the  advent  of  the  treasure- 
seekers.    Another  date,  which  I  should  have  mentioned 
earlier,  with  initials   V.    L.    1907,   likewise  appeared 
drawn  on  the  cliff  in  lamp-black  at  the  first  entrance 
to  the  cave.    This  our  friend  assured  us  was  inscribed 
by  an  official  sent  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  cave. 
The  story  ran  that  this  individual,  upon  gaining  the 
entrance  and  looking  over  the  first  cliff  into  the  darkness 
below,   declined   to  take  any  further  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  having  written  his  initials  and  the  date  of  his 
"  inspection  ",  departed  forthwith.      But  I  decline  to 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  tale,  although  I  can  fully 
appreciate  the  feelings  of  any  man  unaccustomed  to  de- 
scend cliffs  in  a  bowline  failing  to  be  greatly  enamoured 
at  the  idea  of  being  lowered  into  that  unknown  and 
formidable-looking  abyss.    From  time  to  time  as  we 
stumbled  along  in  Indian  file,  the  light  from  our  swing- 
ing lanterns  struck  some  projecting   rock   and  cast 
rapidly  moving  shadows  before   us   which  gave  the 
momentary  impression  of  a  person  or  animal  rushing 
across  our  front.    Chance  led  to  a  curious  materialisa- 
tion of  these  uncanny  visions.      As  we  worked  along 
each  big  cavern  or  crevasse,  we  detached  some  of  our 
party  to  scramble  up  the  masses  of  broken  rock  and 
stalagmite  on  either  hand  so  as  to  examine  carefully 
every  arched  recess  or  small  cavelet  which  might  per- 
chance contain  bones  or  inscriptions.      Once  I  had 
just  reached  the  top  of  a  slippery  sheet  of  stalagmite  and 
was  peering  into  a  small  cavern  with  lantern  raised 
above"  my  head,   when  an  animal — not  a  shadow — 
sprang  out  almost  in  my  face,  and,  rushing  past  my 
companions  below,  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  Whether 
it  was  a  wild  cat  or  a  genet  none  of  us  could  say, 
but  we  found  footprints  and  other  traces  of  some  such 
beast  in  the  soft  soil  below.      I  mention  the  incident 
because  it  confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  there  must 
be  other  entrances  to  these  caverns  from  the  broken 
and  fissured  rocky  mountain-side  above,  although  these 
are  now  too  small  to  admit  human  beings.    And  thus 
we  struggled  on,  usually  on  the  descent,  but  at  times 
we  had  to  climb  some  steep  wall  and  sidle  round  a 
slippery  corner  so  as  to  reach  the  entrance  to  some 
natural  tunnel  or  fissure  which  led  into  yet  another  big 
cavern  beyond. 

By  means  of  magnesium  tape  we  illuminated  several 
fine  caves  and  the  effect  was  most  impressive,  for  by 
its  light  we  were  able  to  appreciate  their  proportions 
and  the  marvellous  tracery  of  the  stalactite-covered 
vaulted  roof  far  away  above  us.  Certainly  no  cave- 
exploration  is  complete  without  such  means  of  lighting 
up  large  spaces  both  above  and  around  one.  Some  of 
the  caverns  were  at  places  deep  in  black  cave-mud, 
which  made  any  attempt  to  search  for  bones  most  diffi- 
cult. At  times  we  came  across  masses  of  broken 
pottery,  both  black  and  red.  Some  of  the  fragments 
we  picked  up  included  portions  of  the  mouth  and 
handles  of  shattered  vessels,  whereby  some  idea  of  their 
general  size  and  shape  could  be  formed.  We  had  been 
a  considerable  time  below  ground  when  we  saw  branch- 
ing off  to  the  right  of  a  big  cavern  we  were  in  a  wide 
and  well-defined  archway  or  natural  tunnel  with  vertical 
walls  so  smooth  in  surface  and  so  regular  in  form  as 
to  give  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been  the  work 
of  men's  hands,  although  it  certainly  was  not.  The 


crown  of  the  arch  varied  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
above  the  level  floor,  and  its  width  from  wall  to  wall 
was  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  Hitherto  we  had  come 
across  no  traces  of  the  mystic  script  we  were  in  search 
of,  but  now  we  suddenly  saw  before  us  not  only  the 
expected  script  but  drawings  innumerable  of  animals 
on  the  smooth  hard  surface  of  the  walls  on  either  side 
of  us.  Our  delight  at  such  an  unexpected  discovery 
may  be  imagined.  As  we  looked  at  them  I  strove  in 
my  mind  to  people  these  remote  depths,  far  away  in 
the  heart  of  the  limestone  mountain,  where  no  ray  of 
light  ever  reached,  with  the  ancient  folk  who  had  thus 
left  a  record  of  the  animals  among  which  they  had 
lived.  Once  again  arose  the  question,  how  did  they 
sec  to  make  such  drawings?  Even  allowing  it  were 
possible  to  draw  the  mystic  signs  or  calendars  on  the 
walls  in  darkness  or  semi-darkness,  it  was  clearly 
impossible  to  draw  the  beasts  and  other  things  we  now 
gazed  upon,  some  of  which  showed  no  little  skill  in 
line  and  with  details  such  as  eyes,  markings  and  other 
additions  which  were  proof  positive  that  the  artist  must 
have  seen,  and  have  seen  well,  what  he  was  engaged 
upon  drawing.  What  countless  generations  must  have 
passed  since  these  curious  folk  worked  in  their  primi- 
tive studio  ! 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

TURKEY  AND  ITALY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  possible  that  the  burst  of  righteous 
indignation  which  follows  invariably  every  "  fresh 
violation  of  Turkey's  integrity  "  (sic)  should  become 
a  little  wearying  to  the  practical-minded  newspaper 
reader,  by  whom  I  mean  the  man  who  from  the 
materialistic  standpoint  discards  all  cant  and  humbug 
as  so  much  lumber  ? 

Home  politics  to  all  except  members  of  the  Cabinet 
and  electioneering  agents  resemble  a  Maskelyne  and 
Cook's  entertainment — a  comparison  not  insulting,  I 
hope,  to  either — as  speculation  and  discussion  do 
sharpen  the  reasoning  and  deductive  faculties.  In 
foreign  politics  we  are  not  even  allowed  to  judge  or 
attempt  to  guess  the  trick  on  its  own  merits.  Who  has 
seen  the  text  of  a  Note  or  heard  a  Conversation  ?  The 
orchestra  takes  hold  of  it,  sets  it  to  suit  its  own  music, 
and  blows  it  at  us  in  such  form  that  I  doubt  whether 
even  its  originator  would  recognise  it. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  clearer  by  a  com- 
parison with  Euclid.  Let  us  start  with  a  definition  : 
"  The  Turks  are  unfit  to  govern  their  country, 
provinces,  and  people  residing  in  them  "  :  then  an 
axiom,  "  that  as  in  private  so  in  public  affairs,  it  is 
better  than  business  be  carried  on  as  smoothly  as 
possible — i.e.  that  a  few  foreign  newspapers  be 
subsidised  a;nd  that  foreign  secretaries'  nerves  re- 
ceive no  sudden  jars.  Thirdly,  a  postulate,  that  the 
sooner  the  Turkish  flag  disappears  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  any  or  several  civilised 
Powers,  the  better  for  humanity.  On  these  bases 
several  very  pretty  theorems  could  be  built  up,  but  the 
problem  that  arises  is  always  the  same  :  "to  appro- 
priate a  given  piece  of  Turkey  ".  And  if  public  opinion 
would  follow  the  example  of  private  opinion  by  dealing 
with  the  problem  on  the  above  lines,  many  hard  words 
and  much  hard  cash  would  have  been  and  would  be 
saved.  Just  think  of  the  time  and  labour  Lord  Cromer 
would  have  saved.  His  dvokoyia,  by  the  way,  though 
excellently  written  in  many  ways,  must  have,  I  think, 
very  nearly  defeated  its  own  ends,  inasmuch  as  his  very 
elaborate  defence  of  England's  policy  leading  up  to  the 
occupation  cannot  but  have  led  the  average  man,  not 
historian,  who  had  no  idea  that  her  policy  ever  needed 
defence,  into  inquiring  more  deeply  into  it  and — well,  I 
suppose  he  would  not  inquire  deeper  than  a  school 
history  or  encyclopaedia,  so  that  no  great  harm  will  have 
been  done. 

Then  again,  if  only  Austria  had  observed  the  axiom  I 
laid  down  !    If  only  the  English  public  had  not  been — 
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ragged  is  the  only  word  I  can  think  of — by  its  news- 
paper reporters  anxious  to  show  off  their  knowledge  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  England  would  have  for  once  given 
the  lie  to  her  calumniators  on  the  Continent,  who  urge, 
and  according  to  modern  history  not  unjustifiably,  that 
she  is  always  ready  to  stand  up  for  international  peace 
and  honour,  or  any  poor  oppressed  people,  as  long  as 
it  doesn't  cost  her  anything.  The  Saturday  Review 
was,  I  think,  the  only  paper  to  keep  its  head  and  point 
out  the  futility  and  bad  policy  of  making  such  a  fuss. 
Germany  is  frankly  materialist  and  succeeds.  France 
from  the  days  of  Victor  Hugo  was  the  friend  of  the 
downtrodden,  and  from  personal  experience  the  French- 
man is  to-day  the  most  welcome  stranger  in  the  East, 
in  Greece,  in  Poland,  and  in  Bohemia. 

Well,  well,  poor  Italy  is  coming  in  for  her  share  of 
hard  words,  and  all  because  she  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  arm  a  few  natives  with  rifles  and  patriotic  principles 
or  get  up  a  plot  to  dethrone  the  Pope  involving  all  the 
infidels  in  Tripoli. 

I  hope,  Italia,  that  dislike  of  cant  may  lead  others  to 
express  their  sympathy  for  you  besides 

Yours  truly, 

Spade. 

BRITISH  DIPLOMACY  IN  CANADA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Geraghmeen,  Camberley. 

Sir, — Now  that  Canada  has  rejected  the  bribe  of 
Reciprocity  offered  by  the  United  Stjates  as  a  prelude 
to  annexation — and  thereby  postponed  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  British  Empire — would  it  not  be  well  for 
Britons  to  consider  the  fatal  fruits  of  British  diplomacy 
for  Canada  in  the  past,  especially  in  view  of  the  latest 
effort  of  our  present  Government  and  their  Ambassador 
to  betray  Canada  to  the  United  States?  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm  might  have  spared  their  blood,  and  that  of 
many  brave  men,  had  they  known  that  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced upon  their  death  in  the  boudoir  of  a  French 
King's  mistress,  "  Nous  avons  perdu  quelques  arpents 
de  neige  en  Amerique  ",  might  in  substance  be  re-echoed 
in  a  Radical  British  House  of  Commons,  after  the  loss 
of  Canada  by  those  who  believe  that  empire  will  remain 
when  commercial  relations  are  lost. 

The  Englishman's  memory  is  short,  he  does  not 
recollect  that  Wolfe  was  not  the  first  conqueror  of 
Canada. 

1.  Quebec  was  captured  by  an  English  fleet  in  1629, 
under  Sir  David  Kirk. 

2.  By  the  treaty  of  1763,  England  acquired  all  the 
French  possessions  in  America  which  hemmed  in  the 
thirteen  colonies  from  Acadia  to  Louisiana. 

3.  By  that  of  1783  she  abandoned  to  the  United  States 
"  immense  tracts  of  territory,  unsettled,  and  in  fact 
unknown".  The  boundary  was  fixed  from  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  due  west  to  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  an  impracticable  line,  for 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  are  many  hundred  miles 
to  the  south. 

4.  Subsequently  by  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  and  the 
Convention  of  1815,  the  boundary  was  changed  to  the 
49th  parallel  of  northern  latitude,  driving  Western 
Canada  almost  into  the  Arctic  regions,  to  be  subse- 
quently sandwiched  by  the  American  purchase  of 
Alaska  from  the  accommodating  Muscovite. 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  Eng- 
land was  ac  tually  in  possession  (chiefly  through  the 
gallantry  of  native  Canadians)  "of  the  fortress  of 
Mackinau,  of  Lake  Michigan,  of  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Chicago,  and  a  line  of  territory  terminating  at 
the  fort  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi.  She  had 
won  back  in  fair  fight,  and  held  by  right  of  war,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  conceded  in  1783,  that  which  now 
constitutes  Michigan,  and  the  more  northern  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  ".  She  held  a  fort  450 
miles  down  the  Mississippi  captured  and  held  by  Colonel 
Mackay,  a  Scotch-Canadian,  and  Captain  Rollette,  a 
well-known  French-Canadian  adventurer,  with  a  force 
of  Indians,  half-breeds,  Orkney  men,  and  Voyageurs, 


yet  by  that  treaty  the  whole  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  as  was  also  the  State  of  Maine,  ours, 
"  not  only  by  the  right  of  war,  but  with  the  consent  and 
content  of  the  population  ",  still  largely  French- 
Canadian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  gave 
up  nothing,  for  they  had  nothing  to  give,  and  "  had  not 
even  a  sentry  on  the  Canadian  shore  ". 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  England  retaining  her  con- 
quests for  the  cost  of  war,  Canada  would  have  had 
unfrozen  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the 
Canadian-Pacific  Railway  going  through  British  terri- 
tory would  have  been  much  shorter  than  the  Inter- 
Colonial,  which  is  forced  to  an  enormous  detour  by  the 
wedge  driven  into  our  territory  by  the  State  of  Maine, 
approaching  as  it  does  to  within  twenty  miles  of 
Riviere  du  Loup,  where  a  few  troopers,  in  a  night  ride 
over  the  border,  could,  with  dynamite  cartridges,  blow 
up  bridges  and  culverts. 

6.  The  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  ratified  these- 
inconveniences.  Americans  boast  of  the  smartness  of 
their  Commissioner  who  suppressed  a  map  showing  a 
different  boundary  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  acting  for  the  United 
States. 

7.  The  last  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  and  the 
arbitration  of  the  late  Emperor  William  of  Germany, 
lost  us  the  Rosario  Channel  and  the  island  of  San  Juan, 
which  render  insecure  our  highway  to  the  East  from 
the  termination  of  the  Canadian-Pacific  Railway. 

8.  As  for  the  Alaska  boundary  arbitration  fiasco,  it 
was  humiliating  to  Great  Britain,  injurious  and  insulting 
to  Canada. 

9.  But  the  climax  of  folly  was  reached  so  soon  as 
the  present  Government  came  into  power  in  1906,  when 
they  allowed  the  United  States  to  violate  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Treaty  of  1817  in  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter.  By 
that  treaty  both  nations  were  bound  to  place  no  more 
than  three  vessels,  each  not  exceeding  100  tons,  with 
an  armament  not  greater  than  an  18-pounder  cannon 
each,  upon  the  great  lakes  or  inland  seas  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ments of  both  Canada  and  Great  Britain  gave  permis- 
sion for  warships  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  pass  through  the  Canadian  canals  to 
the  great  lakes,  their  armaments  being  sent  by  rail  from 
United  States  arsenals.  The  vessels  are  of  most  modern 
construction  and  armament — viz.  the  gunboat 
"  Sandoval  ",  the  "  Hawk  ",  the  "  Dorothea",  and 
the  "  Nashville  ".  There  are  no  vessels  flying  the 
British  flag  on  the  great  lakes  comparable  with  the 
above  ;  thus  while  the  United  States  propose  arbitra- 
tion they  make  ready  for  war. 

Yours  obediently 
T.  Bland  Strange,  Major-GeneraL 


THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  3  October  191 1. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  marvellous  meeting  held  in  the  Music  Hall 
at  Shrewsbury  on  Monday  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  the  Athanasius  of  the  English 
Church  who  led  the  defence  in  the  nineties  and  achieved 
the  defeat  not  indeed  directly  of  the  Bill  but  of  the 
Government  which  introduced  it?  The  reports  in  the 
London  papers  give  no  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  present,  and  the  "  Yorkshire  Post  "  rightly  says 
that  enthusiasm  is  no  word  to  express  the  wild  and 
frantic  delight  with  which  the  letters  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Balfour  were  received  promising  their  active 
support,  while  the  Bishops  of  S.  Asaph  and  S.  Davids 
were  received  with  rapturous  applause.  As  one  speaker 
said  "We  are  all  in  this  'die  hards'  and  'whole 
hoggers"'.  The  war,  as  Lord  Penrhyn  said,  has 
begun,  and  there  must  be  no  compromise.  His  Lord- 
ship in  moving  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
take  measures  to  defeat  Mr.  Asquith's  Bill  pleaded  for 
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the  inclusion  of  business  men.  I  would  go  further  and 
sax  that  fanners,  tradesmen  and  working  men  of  all 
kinds  should  be  placed  on  different  committees  in  the 

various  loealities,  for  it  is  only  by  their  help  the  Hill 
can  be  defeated  and  the  falsehood  as  to  the  Welsh 
■Church  being1  only  the  Church  of  the  rich  and  not  of  the 
poor  can  be  comprehended  of  the  people.  The  platform 
on  Mondax  was  the  most  complete  representation  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Wales.  The  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph's 
address  was  admirable,  and  tin-  Bishop  of  S.  Davids 
was  at  his  best.  Earl  Powis — one  of  whose  ancestors 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  prevented  the 
annihilation  of  the  see  of  S.  Asaph  to  provide  funds 
for  that  of  Manchester — Lord  Kensington,  Lord 
Penrhvn,  Lord  Llangattock,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  the 
Hon.  O.  Gore  M.P.,  Colonel  Pryce  Jones  M.P.,  well 
represented  the  landed  interest,  and  their  help  was 
rightly  invoked,  for  large  funds  are  needed  to  carry  on 
a  campaign  for  two  or  three  years.  I  rejoice  to  know 
that  all  Liberal  electors  will  in  one  way  or  other  be 
approached,  a  costly  but  most  valuable  proceeding. 
If  the  enthusiasm,  the  speeches,  and  the  confident  antici- 
pations of  a  successful  result  are  to  be  realised,  abundant 
funds  and  constant  personal  service  are  needed.  The 
Bishop  of  S.  Davids'  new  pamphlet,  "  Disestablish- 
ment in  Wales  :  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  issued  at  a  penny 
by  the  Church  Defence  Committee  in  London  should  be 
distributed  broadcast  and  will  be  most  useful  to  all 
speakers.  All  classes  must  join  in  the  defence  of  the 
Church  and  the  support  of  religious  Nonconformists 
will  be  far  greater  than  is  expected. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  J.  A.  FitzRoy. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brecon,  19  September  191 1. 

Sir, — In  Wales  the  Church  has  been  and  is  work- 
ing hard  against  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment, 
but  what  is  being-  done  to  assist  her  by  those  in  England 
who  call  themselves  Churchmen?  I  venture  to  say 
practically  nothing,  and  the  reason  is  that  but  very  few 
know  or  care  anything  about  Wales  and  her  Church. 
Now.that  the  Parliament  Bill  is  to  become  law,  has  not 
the  time  arrived  when  the  Church  should  use  every 
power  to  resist  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment? 

The  first  step  to  any  fight  must  be  educational,  and 
why  cannot  a  Sunday  be  appointed  throughout  the 
•country  when  from  every  pulpit  in  England  and  Wales 
an  address  is  read  on  "  The  History  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  "? 

We  shall  probably  be  told  that  the  pulpit  is  not  for 
politics.  No  party  politics  need  be  introduced.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  that  in  every  church,  on  a  certain  day 
at  a  certain  hour,  the  address  shall  be  read  and  the 
people  learn  something  of  the  history  of  their  Church. 
Fight  the  Church  must ;  and  the  only  way  to  victory 
is  a  universal  protestation  against  a  cruel  injustice. 

Yours  etc., 

John  S.  Huxley. 

THE  SCHOOLBOY  STRIKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

21  Harcourt  Road,  Sheffield, 

30  September  191 1. 
Sir, — Is  not  Mr.  Brooke  making  rather  too  much  of 
the  schoolboy  strike?  In  so  far  as  it  had  any  signi- 
ficance at  all  it  seemed  to  me  a  welcome  reaction  against 
the  excessive  docility  which  is  creeping  over  our  schools. 
Just  as  the  strikes  of  the  adult  workers  are  a  healthy 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  pauperism  involved  in  our 
present  schemes  of  free  education,  free  meals,  and  so 
forth— schemes  which  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  employers  of  underpaid  labour  who  get  out  of  the 
Tares  bounties  in  support  of  their  industries  far  in  excess 
of  the  sums  they  themselves   pay   as    rates— so  the 


younger  generation  have  recently  show  n  a  virile  impa- 
tience with  the  debilitating  system  ol  good  order,  "  in- 
telligent "  teaching,  and  spoon  feeding  generally  that, 
in  spite  of  the  view  s  of  the  best  of  the  teachers,  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  feature  in  our  elementary 
schools.  The  demands  of  the  boys  -especially  the  penny 
a  week  for  monitors — showed  a  humour  and  a  power  of 
ironic  imitation  that  quite  delighted  me. 

I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 


CRIMINAL  SPELLING  CLASSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus  E.C., 
3  October  191 1. 

Sir, — It  is  perhaps  not  so  very  difficult  after  all  to 
devise  a  reasonable  phonetic  alphabet.  Our  first  care 
should  be  to  provide  suitable  signs  for  those  consonants 
which,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  our  alphabet,  we  are 
obliged  to  represent  by  "  digraphs  ",  namely  "  ng  " 
(sing),  "  th  "  (thin),  "  dh  "  (than),  "  sh  "  (ship),  "  zh  " 
(treasure).  I  find  after  careful  trial  that  these  five  con- 
sonants can  be  conveniently  represented  by  y,  6,  q,  3 
and  j  respectively,  two  numerals  (6  and  3)  being  drawm 
upon  in  addition  to  the  three  alphabetical  letters  which 
are  found  to  be  unnecessary  in  a  phonetic  system. 

.The  "  zh  "  sound  is  not  very  frequent  in  English 
unless  preceded  by  "  d  ",  as  in  the  word  "  jam  " 
(  =  dzham)  which  would  appear  in  the  system  just  quoted 
as  "  djam  ".  "  Sh  "  is  on  the  contrary  very  frequent 
in  English  by  itself  ;  and  is  also  often  heard  in  combina- 
tion with  "  t  ",  to  form  the  sound  which  we  usually 
denote  by  "  ch  "  ;  thus  "  3ip  "  (ship),  "  t3ip  "  (chip). 
This  double  character  of  two  familiar  sounds  is  not  very 
generally  recognised,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  amount 
of  confusion.  - 

Your  obedient  servant, 

I.m.mo  S.  Allen. 


"  METICULOUS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  October  191 1. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  Mr.  Bennett's  "  Hilda  Less- 
ways  "  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  your  reviewer  uses 
the  word  "  meticulous  ".  In  the  half-dozen  reviews  I 
have  read  of  the  novel  the  same  word  was  used  in  five 
of  them.  My  curiosity  as  to  its  exact  meaning  was 
roused,  and  I  looked  for  it  in  three  modern  dictionaries 
and  failed  to  find  the  word.  I  looked  then  in  an  old 
dictionary,  dated  1766,  and  only  found  "  meticulosity — 
fearf ulness. ' '  Will  your  reviewer  explain  what  he  under- 
stands the  word  to  mean?  Also  what  has  caused  the 
apparent  infection  of  the  word  when  "  Hilda  Lessways  " 
is  reviewed  ? 

Yours  truly, 

E.  D.  Haydon. 

[Our  correspondent  having  succeeded  with  the  old 
dictionary,  dated  1766,  might  surely  have  follewed  up 
the  clue  for  himself. — Ed.  S.R.] 


"  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Reform  Club,  Liverpool. 
Sir, — Mr.  Palmer's  article,  in  spite  of  his  continuous 
mis-spelling  of  the  word  "  apophthegm  ",  makes  cheer- 
ful reading.  Except  the  supers  on  the  stage  itself,  who 
has  ever  heard  Mr.  Tree's  opening  sentences  over  the 
body  of  Caesar  or  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  "  Angels  and 
ministers  of  grace  " — merely  because  these  misguided 
gentlemen  insist  upon  "  holding  up  the  mirror  ",  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  semblance  of  a  Limehouse  mob  and, 
in  the  second,  to  the  conception  of  a  youth  who  is  too 
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breathless  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  ghost  of  his  poor 
old  father.  And  so  the  minted  gold  of  the  lines  gets 
no  further  than  the  orchestra. 

Yours  obediently, 

Henry  V.  Bretherton. 


LUD  COMBE. 

TT  lies  as  softly  as  a  pipit's  nest, 

The  trees  are  round  its  forehead  like  a  crown  ; 
I  came  with  one  star  dying  in  the  west, 
Over  the  lip  I  came — and  stayed — and  then  stole  down. 

Oh,  but  I  came  so  softly  nothing  knew, 
No  tendril  trembled,  no  dead  briar  broke, 
1  would  not  shake  a  web  for  its  white  dew, 
Nor  wake  the  sleeping  squirrel  in  the  low-boughed  oak. 

Ere  first  the  light  re-touched  this  dreamful  peace 
Charmed  presences  were  fading  from  the  ways, 
Illusively — as  thoughts  of  sleepers  cease — 
Went  to  their  shy  retreats  the  timid  woodland  fays. 

A  breath  moves  at  the  day's  awakening 
In  pattering  aspen  and  in  lisping  beech  ; 
Then  is  the  preening  of  a  lifted  wing, 
And  loud  or  gentle  challenges,  each  answering  each! 

A  flitter-mouse  belated  flutters  round, 
A  furtive  badger  to  his  burrow  goes, 
And  shivering  wings  vibrate  into  the  sound 
Of  bees  that  drowsed  asleep  upon  the  night-cold  rose. 

Come,  Morning,  on  !    The  limpid  heights  are  green, 
And,  higher  yet,  the  blue  translucent  arch 
Proclaims  the  radiant  sun,  from  here  unseen, 
Passing — a  nomad  king — upon  his  lengthening  march. 

Unseen — for  he  may  rise  and  burn  and  set, 
He  cannot  pierce  these  depths  with  his  bright  sword, 
The  ages  gone  no  waiting  flower  yet 
Has  seen  the  splendent  face  of  her  life-giving  lord. 

Only  the  moon  looks  down  when  she  rides  high, 
All  cold  upon  the  white  limbs  of  the  trees 
And  on  the  clear  spring's  glittered  ecstasy — 
She  is  the  only  jeweller  of  depths  profound  as  these  ! 

There  is  a  little  stream  born  of  this  spring, 
A  tiny  channel  but  with  every  mood 
Of  the  great  rivers,  and  with  everything 
They  are,  from  summer  shoal  to  winter's  tearing  flood. 

The  ant  goes  to  his  death  upon  its  wave, 
Breaking  across  its  pebbles  is  the  press 
Of  cataracts,  its  rapids  are  as  brave, 
Its  deeps  as  still  as  theirs,  its  falls  as  pitiless. 

This  is  the  Combe — the  fount  and  crucible 
Of  elements,  artificer  of  skies  ; — 
The  clouds  are  craft  of  hers  that  rise  and  swell 
From  filmy  wreathings  to  their  white  immensities. 

She  holds  the  storm  in  "durance  of  her  walls  ; 
The  thunderous  challenge,  like  a  lion  bound, 
Trying  the  chain  and  foiled,  at  length  appals, 
Raging  in  its  release,  the  whole  broad  vale  around. 

This  is  the  Combe — mother  of  mysteries; 
That  peace  at  evening  comcth  from  her  womb 
The  shepherd  knows — unwitting  whence  it  is — 
Bringing  content  and  restfulness.    This  is  the  Combe. 

Aubyn  Trevor-Battye. 


REVIEWS. 

PITT— THE  EUROPEAN  PHASE. 

"  William  Pitt  and  the  Great  War."    By  J.  Holland 
Rose.    London:  Bell.    1911.  16s.net. 

TT  is  not  often  that  a  statesman's  active  career 
divides  itself  for  historical  purposes  into  two  well- 
defined  portions,  or  that  the  historian  is  able  to  draw 
an  accurate  line  of  partition.  One  of  the  rare  instances 
is  that  of  the  younger  Pitt.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
with  France  in  1793  he  was  almost  entirely  engrossed 
in  fiscal  and  administrative  reform  at  home.  Of  his 
two  great  excursions  into  foreign  affairs  he  was 
successful  in  the  first  when  he  engineered  the  Triple 
Alliance  against  France,  but  failed  in  the  second  when 
he  encountered  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  great 
Catherine.  But  these  two  notable  appearances  in  the 
international  field  hardly  made  him  a  great  European 
figure  in  a  world  which  held  Kaunitz,  Frederick,  and 
Catherine.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
he  impressed  himself  on  the  imagination  of  the  world 
as  the  protagonist  against  the  Revolution.  Though 
the  coalitions  which  he  devised  and  created  failed  again 
and  again,  the  spirit  he  aroused  in  his  own  countrymen 
undoubtedly  reacted  upon  Europe  and  ultimately  ensured 
victory.  Had  he  worked  with  the  help  of  Stein  in 
Prussia,  instead  of  encountering  the  intrigues  of  Haug- 
witz,  the  triumph  might  have  been  secured  in  his  own 
lifetime  ;  at  all  events  the  onrush  of  the  revolutionary 
tide  might  have  been  stayed.  The  French  obsession 
as  to  "  Pitt's  gold  "  really  was  founded  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact,  and  the  name  of  Pitt  became  a  national 
bugbear  in  a  way  rarely  known  save  with  conquerors 
like  Hannibal,  Marlborough,  and  Bonaparte. 

Pitt  certainly  at  first  hated  the  war  into  which  he 
went  very  unwillingly,  and  had  the  Directory  possessed 
any  common-sense  they  would  have  welcomed  his 
overtures  in  1797  when  he  offered  terms  to-  France 
less  advantageous  to  us  than  those  we  obtained  at 
Amiens.  Their  contemptuous  rejection  was  a  blunder 
of  the  first  magnitude  for  France.  Up  to  that  time  it 
may  be  said  that  the  war  was  much  less  a  national 
undertaking  for  England  than  it  afterwards  became. 
The  British  public  only  then  began  to  comprehend  what 
the  conquest  of  Europe  by  Jacobinism  really  meant. 
Napoleon's  policy  of  making  war  pay  for  itself  then 
fully  developed  with  all  its  consequences.  Vast  terri- 
tories were  incorporated  with  the  French  State,  Paris 
was  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  foreign  capitals,  and 
the  Directors  and  their  friends  plundered  shamelessly 
without  the  excuse  of  the  soldiers,  who  at  least  had 
fought  for  what  they  enjoyed. 

Pitt  must  have  the  credit  for  arousing  the  national 
spirit  to  such  a  pitch  of  confident  enthusiasm  that  Mallet 
du  Pan,  writing  in  May  1798,  could  not  but  contrast  it 
with  the  miserable  lack  of  grit  in  the  continental 
enemies  of  France.  The  British  Minister  saw  clearly 
the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  buy  off  French  aggression 
by  shameful  concessions,  and  his  country  bore  crush- 
ing taxation  with  courage  and  equanimity.  At  this 
time  the  conduct  both  of  the  Ministers  and  England 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but,  as  Dr.  Rose  points 
out,  Pitt  was  as  wrong  in  refusing  Napoleon's  advances 
in  1799  as  the  Directory  had  been  two  years  earlier 
in  rejecting  ours.  Undoubtedly  the  First  Consul  was 
sincere  in  desiring  to  give  peace  to  France  and  to 
develop  her  internal  resources.  The  error  of  declining 
these  advances  was  due  to  a  complete  misapprehension 
on  Pitt's  part  of  the  position  of  Napoleon.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  new  Government  had  and  could 
have  no  stability,  that  it  would  prove  as  ephemeral  as 
the  other  revolutionary  regimes  which  had  preceded 
it.  This  was  a  bad  blunder,  and  proved  one  for  which 
both  Pitt  and  England  had  to  pay  heavily.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  peace  made  with  Pitt  would  not  have 
been  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  Napoleon  as  one 
made  with  Addington.  Clearness  and  strength  in 
the  drawing  and  ^ttlement  of  the  terms  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  weakness  and  vacillation  which  made 
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the  second  outbreak  of  war  inevitable.  Had  immediate 
attempts  to  violate  the  terms  of  peace  been  made  as 
were  made  by  Napoleon  in  1802,  it  is  certain  there  would 
have  been  no  weakness  shown  as  was  shown  by 
Addington's  Cabinet.  In  fact,  like  many  such  blunders, 
it  w;is  a  catastrophe  for  both  sides. 

The  original  outbreak  of  war  with  France  was  due  to 
mistakes  made  by  both  sides,  and  the  pros  and  cons 
arc  very  fairly  slated  by  Dr.  Rose.  Both  sides  made 
lamentable  mistakes  in  tact,  and,  though  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.  exasperated  a  large  section  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not 
cause  the  outbreak  of  war.  Non-intervention  was' the 
settled  policy  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
author  demonstrates  the  absolute  sincerity  of  Pitt  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  steadily  reducing  our  armaments. 
He  also  cites  a  letter  from  Grenville  to  Auckland,  dated 
6  November  1792,  which  proves  the  strong  antipathy  of 
the  British  Government  to  intervention  in  any  form. 
Two  things  really  brought  about  war — the  French  vic- 
tories in  Belgium,  which  led  to  the  Jacobin  crusade  as 
distinct  from  the  defence  of  French  liberty,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  the  direct  result  of  this 
revolutionary  arrogance  due  to  sweeping  and  unexpected 
victory.  Dr.  Rose's  treatment  of  the  whole  episode  is 
very  full  and  leaves  little  to  be  said  on  either  side. 
We  think  he  hardly  attributes  the  weight  it  deserves  to 
the  evil  example  of  the  Partition  of  Poland  and  its  dis- 
astrous influence  on  the  political  morality  of  Europe. 

Pitt's  efforts  to  organise  the  national  resources  for 
war  were  for  some  time  feeble  and  ineffective.  This  Dr. 
Rose  attributes  to  his  failure  to  trust  the  nation  at  large, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  no  doubt,  a  correct  diagnosis. 
It  is  also  greatly  due  to  the  gross  inefficiency  of  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  But  Pitt  attributed  a  great 
deal  more  importance  than  they  deserved  to  the  out- 
bursts in  sympathy  with  Jacobinical  ideas  of  Radical 
eloquence  and  scribbling  at  home.  So  did  the  Jacobins 
in  France.  Also  he  perhaps  hardly  appreciated  at  first 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  into  which  we  had 
entered.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  nature  of 
French  designs  only  became  clearly  defined  in  1798 
in  the  manner  we  have  already  indicated.  As  an 
organiser  of  war  Pitt  fell  far  behind  his  father. 

But  while  Lord  Chatham  during  his  years  of  triumph 
had  little  to  distract  his  mind  from  the  great  objective, 
his  son  had  to  face  rebellion  in  Ireland  and  to  attempt 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  relations  of  that  country 
with  England.  This  is  one  of  the  more  important 
episodes  in  Pitt's  career  on  which  we  had  hoped  that  the 
author  might  throw  new  light,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
he  does  so  by  means  of  the  Pretyman  MSS.  Bishop 
Tomline's  letters  often  help  to  define  the  position  of 
the  various  actors  in  the  drama.  Auckland,  quite  as 
much  as  Loughborough,  seems  to  have  been  intriguing 
against  Pitt.  "  Lord  Cornwallis  was  authorised  by  the 
Cabinet  to  declare  that  it  was  intended  by  Government 
after  the  Union  to  grant  further  concessions  to  the 
Catholics,  but  he  was  not  authorised  by  Government 
to  any  particular  measure,  nor  was  any  plan  of  this 
kind  settled  by  the  Cabinet."  This'  is  Tomline's 
account  of  the  transaction.  Undoubtedly  the  Catholic- 
support  of  the  Union  was  due  to  hopes  then  held  out, 
but  that  emancipation  or  any  particular  measure  was 
promised  there  is  no  evidence.  The  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  were  in  favour  of  a  generous  measure,  the 
minority  probably  of  some  slight  concessions,  the  King 
of  none  at  all.  In  any  case  the  result  was  disastrous  to 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Pitt  did  all  he  could 
by  resigning,  for  the  alternative  was  the  complete  mad- 
ness of  the  King  and  a  regency  with  a  Whig  Ministry, 
which  at  this  particular  juncture  in  public  affairs  might 
have  led  to  incalculable  disasters.  The  least  hurtful 
solution  was  the  resignation  of  Pitt  and  the  substitution 
of  Addington. 

Much  less  excusable  was  Pitt's  consent  on  his  return 
to  power  to  sign  a  promise  never  at  any  time  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  to  the  King's  notice.  He  was  strong 
enough  then  to  have  declined,  as  he  might  have  formed 
a  really  national  Ministry  by  including  Fox.  The  King 
of  England  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  on  different 


occasions  the  greatest  obstacles  to  Pitt's  realisation  of 

his  highesl  aims  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

It  is  not  always  easy  in  the  case  of  George  III.  to 
say  how  far  cunning  went  and  where  madness  began. 

It  is  certain  that  on  this  o<  casion  he  made,  as  Dr.  Rose 
SayS,  an  ungenerous  use  oi  an  invalid's  privileges,  but 
the  alternative  ol  a  Regency  was  one  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  Pitt  dared  not  face.  Possibly  in  the  event  it 
might  have  been  less  terrible  than  it  appeared.  Fox's 
policy  when  he  did  obtain  office  was  only  a  continuation 
of  Pitt's.  But  we  cannot  be  surprised  Pitl  did  not  wish 
to  risk  the  permanent  alienation  of  the  monarch's  mind. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  lor  I'itt's  reputation  that  so 
short  a  time  before  he  should  have  allowed  Cornwallis 
in  Ireland  to  reassure  the  Catholics  on  his  behalf. 

Yet  how  few  statesmen  in  that  age,  or  indeed  in  any 
other,  have  so  few  real  blots  on  their  integrity  !  Com- 
pare with  Pitt's  serene  confidence  in  his  country's  cause 
the  lies  and  evasions  of  Metternich  "  qui  mentait  tou- 
jours  mais  ne  trompait  jamais  ",  or  the  huckstering 
perfidy  of  Frederick  William  and  his  agent  Haugwitz. 

1  is  no  apology  for  the  conduct  of -the  Prussian  King 
that  he  was  beaten  in  intrigue  by  a  far  greater  master 
of  the  game  than  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  now,  and 
the  author  rightly  emphasises  the  fact,  that  it  was  the 
treachery  and  double  dealing  of  Prussia  which  ruined 
the  third  coalition  and  brought  about  the  collapse  of 
Pitt  and  his  premature  death.  Fie  knew  that  the  sixty 
thousand  British  troops  dispatched  to  Hanover  would  be 
in  the  gravest  danger  unless  withdrawn  after  the  defec- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  if  withdrawn  without  striking  a 
blow  the  position  of  his  Ministry  became  precarious  and 
humiliating  and  its  doom  almost  certain.  It  was  this 
conjunction  of  miscalculation,  treachery,  and  disaster 
that  killed  Pitt,  not  the  news  of  Austerlitz. 

Dr.  Rose  successfully  vindicates  Pitt  against  Lecky's 
charge  that  he  had  no  capacity  for  society.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  the  most  sociable  of  beings  with  people 
he  really  liked.  He  was,  however,  a  shy  man  through- 
out his  life  and  he  was  blind  to  the  claims  of  literature 
and  art,  while  tie  lived  habitually  in  too  narrow  a  circle. 
Two  points  Dr.  Rose  hardly  helps  to  clear  up — the 
cause  of  Pitt's  constant  financial  embarrassments  and 
the  sudden  rupture  of  his  courtship  of  Eleanor  Eden. 
We  cannot  agree  that  "  we  leave  this  painful  incident 
with  a  heightened  admiration  "  for  Pitt.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  his  financial  position  was  the  cause  of  the 
rupture  he  should  clearly  have  considered  it  before  he 
allowed  the  young  lady  to  acquire  a  practical  cer- 
tainty of  his  matrimonial  intentions.  He  would  pro- 
bably have  been  a  much  happier  man  with  a  suitable 
wife.  At  all  events,  he  might  have  been  less  worried  by 
money  troubles.  They  may  have  been  due,  as  the  writer 
suggests,  to  some  extent  to  loans  made  to  relatives,  but 
there  is  little  direct  proof  of  this.  Pitt  spent  no  money 
on  women  or  at  the  gaming  table,  and  had  a  large 
income  for  years.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  household  was  shocking,  but  that  surely 
was  a  reason  for  obtaining  a  suitable  wife.  The  mystery 
seems  still  unsolved. 

Though  Dr.  Rose's  researches  have  thrown  new  light 
on  some  episodes,  on  the  whole  they  are  hardly  so 
illuminating  ^s  we  had  hoped  they  might  be  ;  but  he 
has  given  us  a  clear,  readable,  doeumente  narrative. 
Perhaps  he  rarely  rises  in  language  to  the  full  height  of 
his  subject,  nevertheless  his  book  is  not  only  interesting 
but  a  distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  English  history. 


CHURTON  COLLINS. 

"  Life  and  Memoirs  of  John  Churton  Collins."  By 
L.  C.  Collins.  London  :  Lane.  1912  (sic).  7s.  6d. 
net. 

PROFESSOR  CHURTON  COLLINS  was  essentially 
*  an  enthusiast,  and  it  is  this  central  quality  of 
his  character  which  lends  to  the  present  volume  a 
certain  unity  which  otherwise  would  be.  lacking.  In 
style  and  construction  the  book  is  somewhat  artless, 
and  here  and  there  it  has  touches  of  the  tedium  which 
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usually  invades  the  biographies  of  men  of  letters,  whose 
lives  are  passed  with  few  encounters  more  exciting  than 
ephemeral  storms  of  literary  discussion  or  academic  con- 
troversy. Widely  known  as  critic  and  lecturer,  Pro- 
fessor Collins  left  to  the  world  no  single  continuous 
work  of  such  a  kind  as  to  consolidate  his  repute.  It 
is  clear  that  in  personal  intercourse  with  friends  or 
students  he  left  a  more  vivid  mark  than  anything  pro- 
duced by  his  actual  writings.  In  such  instances 
biography  is  decidedly  justified,  and  if  the  jottings  and 
records  here  modestly  compiled  have  no  very  striking 
force,  they  serve  at  least  to  suggest,  in  total,  a  character 
of  high  and  unworldly  strain  united  with  singular 
talents.  The  gifts  which  conduce  to  material  success 
were  far  from  companions  in  such  a  nature.  It  was 
fortunate  however  that  Churton  Collins,  once  having 
drifted  into  literature,  revealed  so  great  a  capacity  for 
patient  work  in  a  sphere  by  no  means  attractive  to 
those  who  love  their  own  comfort,  let  alone  those  who 
nourish  ambition.  The  profession  of  a  lecturer  is  at 
best  a  fugitive  and  unsatisfying  one  ;  it  was  well  that 
professional  lecturing,  in  Churton  Collins'  early  days, 
had  not  yet  fallen  on  its  present  decline,  and  that  critical 
writings  informed  by  solid  knowledge,  rather  than  by 
mere  cleverness,  were  still  able  in  some  measure  to  pay 
their  way. 

Churton  Collins'  critical  work  was  nearly  always 
scholarly,  and  seldom  failed  to  suggest  the  absorbing 
love  of  literature  which  inspired  the  whole  man. 
Nothing  but  such  a  love  could  have  sustained  him 
through  a  life  so  full  of  drudgery  and  with  prospects 
so  limited.  It  is  indeed  the  one  trait  which  distinguishes 
his  writings.  Apart  from  it,  his  style  and  substance 
had  little  in  the  way  of  marked  idiosyncrasy.  He  took 
n:>  "  line  "  as  a  critic.  It  is  true  he  came  to  be  identi- 
fied with  certain  "  movements  "  in  the  world  of  literary 
education,  but  his  name  at  no  time  became  the  symbol 
of  any  special  attitude  towards  life  and  art.  What 
he  wrote  was  read  for  its  solid  and  general  value  and 
for  the  sense  of  eager  study  which  it  always  embodied. 
He  wrote  without  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  modernism — 
prone  to  anarchy  and  paradox — affected  his  standpoint 
very  little  if  at  all.  Endowed  with  a  vast  literary 
memory,  he  surveyed  the  whole  range  of  literature  with 
an  impartial  pleasure  in  standard  authors,  and  with 
a  very  definite  discernment  of  the  broad  gulf  which 
separates  the  small  class  of  really  great  writers  from 
the  meritorious  second  order. 

In  the  academic  world  he  was  of  course  most 
familiarly  known  as  the  champion  of  definite  courses 
in  English  Literature.  He  took  the  fundamentally 
sound  view  that  literature  should  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous and  that  Latin  and  Greek,  while  indispensable 
as  a  basis,  require  the  supplement  of  regular  studies  in 
the  works  of  our  own  tongue.  Whether  he  was  justified 
in  supposing  that  an  Honour  School  of  Literature  would 
achieve  much  in  this  direction  is  rather  doubtful.  The 
letters  given  in  this  volume  include  a  characteristic  note 
on  this  point  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who  with  his  custo- 
mary clearness  perceives  that  any  such  system  of 
education  must  depend  for  its  ultimate  value  on  "  those 
who  at  the  universities  regulate  studies,  degrees  and 
honours  ".  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  themselves  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
unconscious  insincerity  of  their  professors  that  the  lover 
of  our  own  literature  might  well  have  shrunk  from 
exposing  it  to  similar  risks.  Churton  Collins  was  for 
years  profoundly  exercised  by  what  he  felt  to  be  an 
unnatural  divorce  of  the  classical  from  the  native  litera- 
ture. The  real  danger,  of  course,  was  and  is  a  very 
different  one — the  danger  of  a  divorce  of  all  literature, 
classical  and  native  alike,  from  life.  Academic  schools 
are  always  controlled,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  who 
have  come  to  regard  literature  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
the  most  effective  work  for  any  literature  that  any 
champion  could  achieve  would  be  to  imitate  the  Eliza- 
bethans and  transfer  it  from  the  college  to  the  tavern. 
On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  something  very  plausible  in 
the  advocacy  of  degree  courses  in  English  ;  but  the 
practical  result  is  that  we  commit  ourselves — more  or 


less  unconsciously  no  doubt — to  the  absurd  expedient 
of  linguistic  studies  which  are  really  no  more  concerned 
with  the  vital  purposes  of  literature  than  theories 
about  digestion  are  concerned  with  successful  eating. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  admirably  pointed  out  the  "  his- 
torical fallacy  "  which  leads  to  so  much  mis-statement 
and  false  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  poetic  criticism. 
Of  this  "  historical  fallacy  "  no  process  is  more  fertile 
than  a  university  course.  Literature  cannot  be 
"  studied  "  at  all,  in  the  sense  that  men  stftdy  the 
binomial  theorem.  The  classical  professors  who  work 
themselves  into  such  raptures  over  battered  fragments 
of  Sappho  cannot  be  sincere,  in  the  full  mental  (as  well 
as  moral)  sense  of  that  epithet.  If  they  were,  they 
would  long  ago  have  dropped  dead  from  excitement  on 
reading  the  "  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  ". 

At  any  rate,  the  success  or  failure  of  degrees  in 
English  in  no  way  affects  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
by  which  Churton  Collins  was  actuated.  In  a  career  of 
incessant  and  ill-remunerated  labour  he  stimulated  to 
the  love  of  books  a  countless  number  of  obscure  people 
whose  lives  thereby  were  brightened,  and  among  the 
more  instructed  his  name  will  be  remembered  as  that 
of  a  sober  and  solidly  grounded  critic  whose  native 
honesty  was  perpetually  at  war  with  current  cant. 


MR.  HEXRY  JAMES'  NEW  NOVEL. 

"The  Outcry."    By  Henry  James.    London:  Methuen~ 
1911.  6s. 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES'  latest  story  recalls,  in  motive 
and  fashioning,  two  of  his  tales  that  were  written 
some  fifteen  years  ago — "  The  Other  House  "  and- 
"The  Spoils  'of  Poynton  ".  As  with  "The  Other 
House  ",  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  it 
was  designed  for  the  theatre,  for,  like  that  vivid  drama, 
its  action  is  concentrated  into  a  few  set  scenes,  its- 
dialogue  has  a  more  insistently  carrying  power  than  Mr. 
James  as  a  rule  favours,  the  management  and  move- 
ment of  its  characters  have,  compared,  again,  with  the 
author's  practice,  a  faint  hint  of  the  artificial,  and  we 
are  conscious  of  just  as  much  manipulation  of  the 
"  curtain  "  as  he  permits  himself  in  his  plays. 

One  both  gains  and  loses  by  this  connexion  with  the 
theatre — if  one  be  permitted  to  assume  it ;  and  the  loss 
and  gain  are,  curiously  enough,  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  quality.  The  theatre  compels  from  Mr.  James  an 
immediate  lucidity  which,  in  his  hands,  is  extreme!} 
attractive,  but  it  likewise  forces  him  to  forgo  much  of 
that  marvellous  play  of  motive  which  gives,  perhaps,  the 
chief  distinction  to  his  work.  How  strongly  and  yet 
subtly  direct  he  can  be,  only  those  know  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  four  plays  included  in  "  Theatri- 
cals ",  in  all  of  w  hich  the  mental  "  action  "  has  a  swift- 
ness and  precision  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed, 
to  an  extent  which  even  Ibsen  never  attempted  ;  and  in 
"  The  Outcry  "  we  have  the  same  admirable  movement 
and  cohesion,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  without  a  sense 
of  loss,  to  miss  a  line  in  the  whole  book.  Differing  from 
"  The  Other  House  "  in  being  a  comedy,  and  dealing 
with  motives  less  complex  and  less  poignant,  it  yet  re- 
calls the  earlier  book  by  its  beautiful  sureness  of 
"  attack  ",  as  a  musician  might  call  it,  and  it  requires, 
the  language  of  another  art  to  express  the  fine  precision 
with  which  its  every  note  is  sounded,  despite  the  variety 
of  instrument  with  which  it  deals.  If  only  the  stalls, 
and,  perhaps, one  should  add, the  actor  could  understand, 
what  a  gift  Mr.  James  might  have  conferred  on  the 
theatre ;  what  a  relief  from  the  dreary  monotony  ot 
convention  such  a  comedy  as  this,  and  as  a  dozen  others 
achieved  as  easily,  might  have  presented.  It  is  in  its 
theme  that  "  The  Spoils  of  Poynton  "  recurs  to  us,  in 
the  strange  connections  which  it  suggests  between  love- 
liness incarnate  in  furniture  and  canvas  and  the  most 
intimate  determinations  of  the  soul.  Lady  Grace  of  the 
new  story  is  not  Flcda  Vetch  of  the  old  ;  there  is  no 
space  in  "  The  Outcry  "  for  that  slow  sapping  siege  of 
a  heart,  entrenched  behind  a  sense  of  honour  to  a  house 
full  of  furniture,  which  made  "  The  Spoils  of  Poynton 
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Hut  there  is  just  the  same  challenge  by  a  work  of  art 
to  a  girl's  honour,  a  challenge  u  hieli  so  \  ibrates  through 
her  being  that  slie  is  able  to  refuse  the  noble  lover,  who 
is  commended  by  his  own  passion,  her  lather's  anxiety, 
and  the  peril  to  her  sister's  reputation,  and  choose  to  be 
outcast  from  the  home  she  loves,  rather  than  assist  the 
displacement  of  one  of  its  most  precious  treasures. 

Sir.  James  has  made  manifest  a  score  of  times  how 
profound  to  him  is  the  appeal  of  a  home  on  whose  beauty 
the  centuries  have  set  their  consecration,  and  some  of 
his  finest  and  most  moving  art  has  been  descriptive  of 
the  charm  of  English  houses.  To  him  the  flame,  kindled 
by  Hugh  Crimble,  which  makes  Lady  Grace  ice  to  her 
lover,  adamant  to  her  admired  father,  and  indifferent  to 
her  sister's  fame,  is  at  (Mice  a  natural  and  determinative 
emotion,  though  it  may  seem  excessive,  as  all  emotion 
does,  to  those  incapable  of  feeling  it.  This  emotion  is, 
indeed,  assisted  and  obscured  by  another — for  the  man 
who  kindled  it  ;  and  had  Mr.  James  not,  as  we  suppose, 
been  writing  for  the  theatre,  we  might  have  looked  for 
one  of  his  subtlest  discriminations  in  describing  their 
interaction.  But  he  is  forced  to  leave  himself  no  space 
for  that,  and  there  is  thus  unavoidably  just  a  touch  of 
violence  in  Grace's  progression  in  the  book,  which,  on 
the  stage,  gesture  and  personality  would  have  easily 
dissipated.  This  is  part  of  that  internal  evidence  which 
persuades  one  as  to  the  intended  destination  of  the 
story,  as  well  as  the  contrivance,  also  a  little  violent 
and  not  sufficiently  prepared,  w  hich  unites  Lord  Theign 
and  Lady  Sandgate  in  an  embrace  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  nation's  good,  which  clears  the  stage  for  the  final 
curtain.  Considering  how  few  are  the  opportunities  for 
drawing  them,  almost  all  the  characters  are  convincing  ; 
and,  by  the  deftest  reference,  the  best  realised  of  them 
all  is  Grace's  sister,  Lady  Imber,  whom  we  neither  see 
nor  hear,  and,  one  might  add,  the  unspeakable  duchess, 
also  unseen,  with  her  passion  for  domestic  gambling. 
These  two,  the  one  with  her  flagrant  loveliness,  the  other 
with  a  marriage  settlement,  are  of  the  four  responsible 
for  the  action  of  the  piece,  the  other  two  being  Mr. 
Breckenridge  Bender,  the  American  millionaire  and 
forceful  despoiler  of  ancestral  treasures,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Crimble,  the  "  new  "  connoisseur,  who  discovers  unsus- 
pected values  in  Lord  Theign's  possessions.  Bender  is 
admirably  done.  "  He  was  immensely  genial,  but  a 
queer,  quaint,  rough-edged  distinctness  somehow  kept 
it  safe — for  himself";  and  despite  the  exaggerative 
tendency  of  great  fortunes  in  fiction,  remains  compre- 
hensible and  human.  Theign  was  probably  a  more  diffi- 
cult portrait  :  "  with  the  great  note  of  his  appearance 
the  beautiful  restless,  almost  suspicious  challenge  to 
you,  on  the  part  of  deep  and  mixed  things  in  him,  his 
pride  and  his  shyness,  his  taste  and  his  temper,  to  deny 
that  he  was  admirably  simple  "  ;  and  in  the  last  scene 
we  lose  our  hold  of  him,  a  lapse  that  never  happens 
when  Mr.  James  has  space  in  which  to  be  explicit,  or 
where  he  is  not  hampered  by  the  need  of  what  we  may 
call  a  right-angled  ending.  But  the  book  is  throughout 
delightful,  illuminative,  and  only  far  too  short ;  and 
even  those  who  profess  to  find  difficult  the  psychology  ot 
Mr.  James'  later  stories  will  find  no  necessity  in"  this 
one  to  read  a  sentence  twice.  He  suffers,  in  comparison 
with  most  romancers,  from  the  demand  he  makes  that 
one  should  read  him  once,  an  intolerable  claim  in  this 
age  when  writers  do  not  contemplate  nor  readers  pro- 
pose a  too  close  attention. 


THE  OCTOBER  REVIEWS. 

"  Home  Rule"  is  not  yet  a  subject  for  general  discussion 
in  the  Monthly  Reviews.  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond  writes  upon 
the  "Financial  Difficulties  of  Home  Rule"  in  the  "Nine- 
teenth Century  "  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  strictly  political 
articles  of  the  month  deal  with  the  results  of  "the  recent 
political  crisis. 

'In  the  "National  Review"  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke 
shows  how  the  conduct  of  the  Radical  Government  has 
changed  the  character  and  methods  of  English  politics  :  "A 
f  uture  Unionist  Government  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  disregard 
the  convention,  if  it  be  a  convention,  that  most  legislation 
passed  by  their  predecessors  should  stand,  and  to  repeal  all 
or  any  Acts  emanating  from  the  new  tyranny."    It  is  war  a 


outrance  henceforth  between  the  parties.  The  Unionist  part  y 
in  this  conflict,  must  fall  back  upon  its  old  traditions 
Conservatism  and  the  Union  :  "  1  he  road  to  power  as  well  as 
to  office  can  only  be  found  in  tin-  lirsl  instance  in  the  study 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  of  Conservatism,  and  by  adher- 
ing to  their  doctrines.  bet  us  drink  copiously  al  1  he  fount 
of  Bolingbroke,  l'itt,  and  Beaconsfield.  To  abandon  thecal 
dinal  principles  of  Conservatism  to  capture  the  superficial 
humours  of  the  moment  is  not  only  immoral  but  futile;  a 
victory  gained  in  this  manner  carries  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  early  decay.  The  first  thing  the  ( 'onserv  at  ive  and  Unionist 
Partly  have  to  do  is  tx>  persuade  all  Conservatives  and 
Unionists  not  only  to  vote  for  it  but  to  work  for  it,  a  thing 
that  has  not  happened  for  at  least  a  decade.  If  it  is  in 
earnest  about  this,  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards  the  second 
great  object,  that  of  convincing  the  Nation  that  it  is  the 
National  Party.  It  is  of  course  vital  for  the  second  object 
that  the  welfare  of  all  classes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
National  and  Imperial  development  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  and  made  the  subjects  for  platform  speeches  with  a 
view  to  future  legislation  of  a  Conservative  and  not  of  a 
vote-catching  character.  This  is  Toryism,  and  nothing  else  is 
Toryism  :  and  it  is  only  on  true  Toryism  that  we  can  win." 
As  to  social  reform,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Party  to  revert 
to  the  old  ways.  It  is  not  a  question  of  outbribing  the  Radicals 
with  the  working  classes.  "  The  Radicals  will  beat  us  at  this 
game  every  time  "  ;  and  "  we  shall  not  acquire  the  reputation 
of  being  in  earnest  about  what  is  called  social  reform,  unless 
we  are  in  earnest  about  the  old  faith."  Indeed,  a  constructive 
policy  of  social  reform  follows  naturally  from  a  return  to  the 
old  faith:  "  The  Tories  were  the  only  Party  who  took  any 
notice  of  the  working  classes  before  they  had  the  vote.  In 
industrial  matters  we  have  only  to  return  to  first  principles, 
and  preach  them  earnestly  in  relation  to  modern  conditions." 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review" 
treats  of  the  relation  between  those  of  the  party  who  fol- 
lowed Lord  Halsbury  in  voting  against  the  Bill  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  which  abstained.  Disaster  has  resulted,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  from  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Balfour  to 
lead  a  policy  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  tempera- 
ment. He  believes  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  rushed  into  advis- 
ing a  rejection  of  the  Budget,  whereas  his  own  feeling  all 
through  was  for  moderate  politics.  "  You  cannot  throw  out 
Budgets  and  then  play  at  moderate  politics  afterwards — you 
might  as  well  half  squash  a  wasp  on  your  hand  and  then 
expect  it  not  to  sting  you.  Mr.  Balfour,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing assent  of  his  party,  decided  to  encourage  rejection.  The 
decision  was  probably  a  wise  one,  but  it  was  utterly  opposed 
to  the  general  trend  of  the  leader's  policy,  and  it  was  only 
defensible  on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  Lords  must  be 
saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  Unionist  party.  .  .  .  The  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  a  party  must  either  have 
a  policy  suitable  to  its  leaders  or  leaders  suitable  to  its 
policy.  The  one  thing  it  cannot  afford  to  have  is  a  leader 
naturally  inclined  to  slow  and  moderate  courses,  who  can 
under  pressure  be  whirled  off  into  the  vortex  produced  by 
strong  measures  until  the  check  string  of  temperament  brings 
him  back  to  his  original  position.  .  .  .  The  only  course  com- 
patible with  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  is  to  fall  back  on  a 
purely  obstructive  and  semi-constitutional  Conservatism."  A 
return  to  moderate  policy  being  now  out  of  the  question,  the 
inference  of  this  particular  writer  is  obvious. 

Naturally  there  is  more  this  month  of  the  Labour  troubles 
than  of  arty  other  subject.  Mr.  Arthur  Baumann  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  writes  of  the  Osborne  judgment  and 
of  the  Government's  device  to  extricate  itself  from  a  difficult 
position  by  forcing  salaries  upon  all  members  indifferently 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  article  is  throughout  in  the 
vein  of  the  opening  sentences  :  "  The  existence  in  our  midst  of 
a  political  party,  returning  some  forty  or  fifty  members  of 
Parliament,  and  there  dictating  laws  to  the  legislature,  whose 
rules  and  objects  have  been  pronounced  by  two  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  one  judge  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
'  fundamentally  illegal  '  (by  statute  and  common  law),  '  void 
as  against  public  policy  ',  '  an  unwarrantable  and  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  rights  of  constituencies',  and  'a 
breach  of  trust ',  is  a  fact  which,  one  would  think,  might 
arrest  attention.  And  it  would  arrest  attention  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history  but  the  present,  when  it  appears  to  be 
agreed  by  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  that  the  word 
'  law  '  is  to  have  no  meaning  whatever  when  applied  to  the 
Trades  Unions." 

The  writer  of  "Musings  Without  Method"  in  "Black- 
wood's Magazine"  speaks  of  the  trade  unionist  in  the  same 
strain:  "The  Trade  Unionist  holds  a  place  apart  in  our 
modern  life.  His  only  rivals  are  the  opera-singer  and  the 
flying-man.  Wherever  he  goes  he  moves  in  an  atmosphere 
of  reverence.  To  lift  a  hand  against  him  in  anger  is  to 
commit  the  worst  kind  of  high  treason."  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly 
in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  writes  more  dispassionately 
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of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Strikes".  Beginning  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  really  good  work  trade  unions  have  done  in 
the  past,  he  utterly  condemns  "peaceful  picketing" — a 
contradiction  in  terms ;  and  urges  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Government  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  individual  which 
this  practice  utterly  destroys. 

In  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 
deals  with  the  Labour  problem  from  the  underside.  The 
figures  are  pitiless.  The  minimum  expenditure  to  maintain 
a  family  of  five  in  a  state  of  physical  fitness  is  23s.  8d. 
This  is  life  on  a  basis  of  5s.  a  week  for  rent.  Every  penny  for 
amusement,  insurance,  travelling,  beer,  tobacco,  &c,  is  a  tax 
on  health.  The  heart  of  the  Labour  problem  in  the  view 
of  Mr.  Rowntree  is  in  the  tremendous  gap  in  comfort  and 
security  between  the  man  with  20s.  a  week  and  the  man  with 
30s.  "It  is  probable  that  even  the  luxury  of  the  rich  does 
not  rouse  in  the  labourer  so  acute  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  his  own  resources  as  the  greater  comfort  and  freedom  from 
monotony  enjoyed  by  the  class  just  above  him."  The  few 
shillings  for  which  a  man  earning  about  20s.  a  week  strikes 
are  in  fact  everything  to  him.  Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Rowntree 
thinks,  the  employer  will  yield  on  the  question  of  wages,  and 
reap  the  advantage  of  the  increased  efficiency  and  organisa- 
tion of  labour  which,  as  it  is  dearer,  will  be  the  more  precious. 

The  Imperial  and  foreign  subjects  dealt  with  this  month 
are  in  the  main  not  of  actual  interest.  The  Canadian  Elec- 
tions came  too  late  for  most  of  the  reviewers,  and  Tripoli  had 
not  entered  into  their  calculations.  We  get  an  unusual  number 
of  the  usual  vigorous  editorial  notes  in  the  "  National '', 
which  plumes  itself  on  being  alone  in  anticipating  Mr. 
Borden's  triumph.  It  hails  the  event,  as  we  all  do,  as  the 
defeat  of  a  ffreat  conspiracy,  and  a  call  to  new  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Tariff  Reformer.  Sir  C.  Kinloch  Cooke  in  the 
"Empire  Review  "  draws  the  same  moral  in  quieter  terms, 
and  attributes  the  reciprocity  leanings  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  which  have  involved  his  downfall,  to  the  Imperial 
Government  which  rejected  his  Preference  overtures.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Mallet's  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  on  "  The 
Case  for  Reciprocity  "  reads  like  a  back  number,  whilst  Mr. 
Henry  Birch':  nough's  in  the  "  Fortnightly  " — also  written 
before  the  event — on  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire 
is,  we  may  hope,  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  future  policy. 

A  note  in  the  "  National  "  and  four  or  five  pages  of  the 
"Contemporary''  are  all  the  space  the  reviews  can  devote 
to  the  memory  and  work  of  M.  Stolypin,  who,  Dr.  Dillon 
thinks,  will  be  regarded  as  "  a  historic  personage  but  not  as  a 
great  man  ".  Mr.  Maxse  thinks  that  M.  Stolypin  was  great 
because  he  resisted  "the  blandishments  of  Potsdam".  Dr. 
Dillon  discusses  German  action  at  Agadir.  He  declines  to 
believe  that  war  will  come  as  the  result  of  the  Agadir  crisis, 
but  he  regards  it  as  "the  inevitable  consequence  of  Herr 
Kiderlen's  policy  of  bully  ".  Diplomaticus  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Barker  in  the  "Fortnightly"  are  agreed  that  German 
diplomacy  has  overreached  itself.  Diplomaticus  shows  how 
unsuccessful  Germany  has  be  n  in  attempting  to  follow  up 
the  Bismarckian  line.  "  Neo-Bismarckianism  is  only 
Bismarckian  in  name.  It  is  n?ver  tired  of  appealing  to  the 
traditions,  the  example,  the  maxims  of  the  great  Chancellor  ; 
but  it  is  itself  only  a  vulgar  travesty  of  his  policy  formed 
in  the  image,  not  of  a  critical  analysis  of  its  guiding 
principles  and  its  highly  complex  and  delicately  adjusted 
methods,  but  in  that  of  the  popular  but  wholly  mistaken 
impression  of  its  brutalities  and  arrogance."  Lieut. -Col. 
Alsager  Pollock  in  the  "  N  ineteenth  Century"  considers 
certain  strategical  problems,  with  special  reference  to 
Belgium  and  the  employment  of  British  troops,  in  view  of  a 
possible  Franco-German  war,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Lowthian 
Bell  has  an  excellent  article  in  '"Blackwood"  on  Asiatic 
Turkey  under  the  constitution,  which  acquires  interest  from 
the  Italian  descent  on  Tripoli. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  paoes  468  and  470. 


LEGAL  and 

GENERAL 

LIFE    ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  1836. 


F  J  AIDS 


£7,000,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES.  — Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  10  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E  C. 


THE  WESTMINSTER 


ESTD.  A.D.  1717. 

Reconstituted  1906. 


FIRE  OFFICE 


Head  Office  :  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office :  82  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C. 
APPLICATIONS   FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime 

together  with  valuable  optioDS  and  additional  benefits. 

EXAMPLE.— Age  25.     Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -  £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  case  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chief  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,300,000,       JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgage 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


COUNTY  FIre> 

Consequential  Loss  Following 

FIRE  Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
OFFICE,  Workmen's  Compensation, 

LIMITED  Domestic  Servants, 

Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  ^  ^  uftj 

Burglary  and  Theft, 

ft,  LOMBARD  ST.,  E.C,     p|afe  C,aSs, 

LONDON.        Fidelity  Guarantee. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS    FOR    AGENCIES  INVITED. 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,   LONDON,  E.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £77,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £90,000,000. 

GRAFTON  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS  (in  aid  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund)  NOW  OPEN,  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  E.C. 

An    ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION    will    be    held  of 
DECEMBER  5th,  6th,  and  ;th. 
For  particulars  and  scheme  of  Scholarships  apply  to  Thb  Secretary. 
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The  Best  Nightcap. 

Before  retiring  take  a  cup  of  the  " ALLEN BURYS"  DIET  which 
Induces  restful  sleep  and  nourishes  the  system.  Affords  an 
excellent  light  repast  and  Is  preferable  to  all  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Prepared  from  rich  milk  andwhole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predlgested  form.  Made  In  a  minute  by  adding  boiling  water.  , 

Send  3d.  stamps  for  large  sample.  ( 
Of  all  Chemists.       1/6  &  3/-  per  tin.  I 


CD 


ALLEN  &  li ANBURY'S  Ltd..  Lombard  Street,  London. 

CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  loss  quantity,  It  being  mueh  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
« BREACHES  CUT." 


Under  Contract  with  His  Majesty'*  Government. 

Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA.&c. 

Conveying  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 


5^  8  O    Pleasure  Cruises 

By  S.Y.  "VECTIS"  from  LONDON. 

LISBON,  TENEBJFFE,  MADEIRA    |    Cr.  X9.   Oct.  25  to  Nov.  15. 
21  days —Fares  from  15  Guineas. 


Illustrated  Programme    free  by  post 

P.  &  0    0ffifiP<5    I  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  I  I  nnrlnn 
UIIIUC!)    1  122,  Leadenhall  StreeL  E.C.     I  LO  fill  Oil 


UNION-CASTLE  JLiIWTE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA.— Via  Madeira, 
 Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 


*  EDINBURGH  CASTLE 
1  DUN LUCE  CASTLE 

•  KENILWORTH  CASTLE 
t GERMAN 


Service 
Royal  Mail 

Intermediate 
Royal  Mail 

Intermediate 


London 


Oct.  6 
Oct.  n 


Southampton 

I  Oct.  7 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  14 


*  Via  Madeira.       t  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
i38Coc'kf p^r  Stre'ef  S  W  C°"  *°  C°ckspUr  Street'  S'W"  and  Thos-  Cook  and  Son, 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C,  on  Monday,  October  23,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  HOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  property  of  the  Kcv. 
W.J.  LOFTIE,  F.S.  A., F.Z.A.  (deceased),  the  property  of  R.  W.  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 
(The  Beeches,  Andover),  the  property  of  Mrs.  ICHENHAUSEK  :  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  THOMAS  DREW,  P.R.H.A. ;  the  property  of  Mrs.  TA1.WIN 
MORRIS,  and  other  properties,  comprising  Historical  and  Topographical  Works, 
Americana,  French  Illustrated  Works,  Botany,  Archaeology,  Biography,  Poetry, 
Early  Printed  Books,  Tracts,  Theological  Works,  Books  relating  to  London, 
Architecture,  Scientific  Publications,  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  Standard  Editions 
of  Esteemed  Authors,  Bewick's  Birds  and  Quadrupeds,  &c.  ;  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Whistler,  Swinburne,  &c,  writings  ;  Aberdeen  Printing,  Heraldic 
Works,  Engravings,  Autograph  Letters,  &c.  ;  Claude,  Liber  Veritatis,  3  vol.  ; 
Hasted's  Kent,  4  vol.  folio,  and  12  vol.  8vo.  ;  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisunne,  o  vol.; 
Dibdin's  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  with  the  extra  Set  of  Etchings  by  Lewis, 
3  vol. ;  &C. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BY  KNIGHT  FRANK  &  RUTLEY. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  A  LADY  OF  FASHION: 

A  CASKET  OF  JEWELS  AND  RARE  FURS 

Including 

A  DIAMOND  NECKLACE,  formed  of  40  magnificent  white  brilliants; 
THREE  CHOICE  THREE-STONE  BRILLIANT  RINGS; 
A  Lady's  large  gold  and  platinum  hand-bag  enriched  with  sapphires  and  diamonds; 
White  Brilliants  of  extraordinary  size  and  fine  quality  set  as  rings  ; 
A  pair  of  single-stone  diamond  earrings  ; 
A  large  brooch  designed  as  a  Bow  of  Ribbon  and  set  with  fourteen  large  Oriental 
rubies  and  a  mass  of  diamonds  ; 
Another  important  ribbon  bow  brooch  set  in  fine  white  brilliants  ; 
A  pendant  watch  and  brooch  pave  with  diamonds  ; 
A  REMARKABLY  FINE  EMERALD  of  RICH  COLOUR,  mounted  as  a  ring ; 

A  NECKLACE  of  164  PEARLS  arranged  in  two  rows  ; 
A  LARGE  LOZENGE-SHAPED  DIAMOND  of  the  PUREST  water,  forming 
a  dress  ring  ; 

A  NECKLACE  of  51  GRADUATED  PEARLS  : 
A  SUMPTUOUS  FESTOON  NECKLACE  of  FIVE  ROWS  of  LUSTROUS 
PEARLS ; 
TWO  RUSSIAN  SABLE  CAPES  : 
Three  Russian  Sable  Stoles  and  a  Muff  ;  a  Chinchilla  Cape,  Jacket,  and  Muff; 
a  beautiful  Ermine  Stole,  an  Ermine  Jacket,  Sealskin  Coat,  Astrachan  Jacket,  &c 
Also  (other  properties) 

Diamond  Ornaments,  a  few  unset  Diamonds,  Silver  Watches,  &c,  which  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,    FRANK   &   RUTLEY   will    SELL  by 
AUCTION  on  Friday,  October  13,  at  1  o'clock,  precisely. 
On  view  two  days  prior  from  10  to  5  o'clock.    Catalogues  free  of  the  Auctioneers 
at  their  offices,  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  at 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADIIiLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 

BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfalr  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL." 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«'  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  CathedraL 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising,  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

AUTHORS  should  write  for  free  Prospectus  of 
THE  SURREY  LITERARY  AGENCY.  A  high-class  literary  agency, 
conducted  by  a  Practical  Author.— Address,  "  Locksley,"  Presburg  Road,  New 
Maiden,  Surrey. 

NOTICE!. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s,  ,4a  £  «• 

Qne  Year   .„       ...     182     ...       _     I  10  4 
Half  Year  .„       ...     0  14    I     .~       ...     O  15  2 
Quarter  Year        ...     071     ...        ...  077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 

Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW.  Offices,  \o  King  Street,  Cover. 

Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  THEOSOPHIST 

EDITED  BY 

ANNIE  BESANT. 


THE    PRINCIPAL  THEOSOPHICAL 
MONTHLY. 

In  the  volume  now  beginning  the  following  will  appear  :— 

Theosophy  in  Great  Britain  -      -      By  Annie  Besant 

Mysticism  By  Annie  Besant 

The  Masters  and  the  Way  to  Them  By  Annie  Besant 
A  Study  in  Karma  By  Annie  Besant 

Catholicism        -       -  By  the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Benson 

Islam  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Ameer  Ali 

Judaism  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strauss 

Theosophy  and  Social  Reconstruction 

By  L.  Haden  Guest 
Elementary  Theosophy  -  A  series  by  C.  W.  Leadbeater 
Ireland  and  India      -      -      -  By  Margaret  E.  Cousins 
Etc.,  etc. 

The  monthly  notes,  "On  the  Watch  Tower,"  are  written  bv  the  Editor,  who 
also  contributes  an  article  every  month,  as  does  also  C.  W.  Leadbeater. 
"  Rents  in  the  Veil  of  Time,"  a  record  of  the  former  lives  of  living  people,  will 
be  continued.  There  is  a  quarterly  Literary  Supplement  appearing  on  October, 
January,  April  and  July.    Many  illustrations  are  also  given. 

Price  1/-  (post  free,  1/3). 

Subscription  12'-  per  annum.    Post  free. 


The  Immediate  Future 

By  ANNIE  BESANT. 

Impending  Physic    Changes  ;  The  Growth  of  a  World  Religion  ;  The  Coming 
of  a  World  Teacher  ;  Self- Sacrifice  or  Revolution  ;  Dogmatism  or  Mysticism  ; 
England  and  India. 

Five  of  these  Lectures  were  listened  to  with  profound  interest  by  vast  audiences 
in  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  and  were  reported  in  lull  every  week  in  the 
"Christian  Commonwealth." 

Cloth  3/6  nett,  post  free. 

From  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

161  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

Contents  of  No.  16,  Thursday,  October  5th,  1911. 

Who  Starts  the  Lies? 
Comments  of  the  Week. 

Foreign  Affairs  :  The  Strategic  Importance  of  the 

Tripolitan. 
A  Post-Office  Strike. 

The  Jewish  Question  :  V.  The  First  Solution. 
Albania. 

The  Railways  and  the  Canals. 
The  Greatness  of  the  Moment  :  IV.  The  Deflection. 
An  Open  Letter  to  a  Temperance  Reformer. 
By  Junius. 

Lost  Diaries  :  The  Diary  of  George  Washington,  written 

when  a  Schoolboy.    By  Maurice  Baring. 
Ballades    Urbane  :  XVI.  A  Ballade  of  Souls. 

By  E.  C.  B. 
The  New  Criticism.    By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 
A  Hunting  Song.    By  Edward  Thomas. 
Our  Interviewer  in  Elysium  :  III. 
The  Great  Name.    By  A. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Andrea  Mantegna  Albrecht  Diirer  (A.  M.  Hind).  Heinemann. 

2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Peasant  Art  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  Studio. 
Costumes,   Traditions  and   Songs   of  Savoy  (Estella  Canzani). 

Chatto  and  Windus.    21s.  net. 
Steinlen    and    his    Art :    Twenty- four  Cartoons.    Chatto  and 

Windus.    10s.  6c?.  net. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Jan  Mabuse).    Athenaeum  Press. 

10s.  6d. 

Biography. 

The  Record  of  an  Adventurous  Life  (Henry  Mayers  Hyndman). 

Macmillan.    15s.  net. 
"  I  remember  "   (John    William    Horsley).      Wells.  Gardner. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Archbishop   Whitgift  and   his  Times  (Rev.   H.    J.  Clayton). 

S.P.CK.    2s.  6d. 
Modern  Paris  (Robert  Harborough  Sherard).    Laurie.    12s.  6c?. 

net. 

Forty    Years    of  Friendship   (Edited    by    Charlton  Yarnall). 

Macmillan.    8s.  6c?.  net. 
Tolstoy  (Romain  Rolland).    Fisher  TJnwin.    5s.  net. 
The  Wife  of  General  Bonaparte  (Josept  Turquan).  Lane. 

12s.  6c?.  net. 

Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France  (Mary  Groom  Brown).  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  (D.  S.  Margoliouth).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    10s.  6c?.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Outcry  (Henry  James);  Gopi    (Herbert  Sherring) ;  Dan 

Russel  The  Fox  (E.   CE.   Somerville  and    Martin  Ross). 

Methuen.    6s.  net  each. 
John  Christopher  in  Paris  (Romain  Rolland).    Heinemann.  6s. 
The  End  of  a  Song  (Jeannette  Marks)  ;  A  Melody  in  Silver 

(Keene     Abbott) ;     Everybody's     Lonesome     (Clara  E. 

Laughlin).    Putnams.    2s.  net. 
Jim  Davis   (John  Masefield).    Wells  Gardner.  6s. 
The  Keepers   of   the   Gate    (Sydney  C  Grier).      Edinburgh  : 

Blackwood.  6s. 

Troubled  Waters  (L.  Cope  Cornford) ;  Patches  and  Pomander 
(Arthur  Brebner) ;  The  Joyous  Wayfarer  (Humphrey 
Jordan).      Edinburgh  :   Blackwood.      6s.  net  each. 

The  Chronicles  of  Glovis  (H.  H.  Munro)  ;  The  Progress  of  Mrs. 
Cripps-Middiemore  (Gerard  Bendall).    Lane.    6s.  each. 

Under  Western  Eyes  (Joseph  Conrad).    Methuen.  6s. 

The  Love-Locks  of  Diana  (Kate  Horn).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

The  All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book  (Mrs.  Andrew  Lang).  Long- 
mans. Green.    6  s. 

Dream  Blocks  (Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins).  Chatto  and 
Windus.    3s.  6c?.  net. 

Bimbi  Stories  for  Children  (Louise  de  la  Ramee).  Chatto  and 
Windus.    5s.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  (Mark  Twain).  Chatto  and 
Windus.    6  s. 

Fairy  Rings  (Edith  Howes).    Cassell.    3s.  6c?.  net. 

History. 

Tarnished  Coronets  (M.  Nelson  D'Auvergne).  Laurie.  12s.  6c?. 
net. 

British  North  America,  1763-1867  (A.  Wyatt  Filby).  Con- 
stable.   6s.  net. 

Famous  Chemists  (E.  Roberts).    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Hellenistic  Athens  :  An  Historical  Essay  (William  Scott 
Ferguson).    Macmillan.    12s.  net. 

India  under  Curzon  and  After  (Lovat  Fraser).  Heinemann. 
16s.  net. 

Fore  and  Aft  (E.  Keble  Chatterton).    Seeley  Service.  16s.  net. 

Law. 

Trial  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat  of  the  '45  (Edited  by  David 
N.  Mackay).    Edinburgh  :  Hodge.    5s.  net. 

Reprints. 

Francis  Bacon  and  his  Secret  Society  (Mrs.  Henry  Pott). 
Banks.    7s.  6c?.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Poetry  Readers  (Edited  by  Alfred  Perceval,  6  Vols.),  8c?. 

each;  English  History  in  English  Poetry  (C.  H.  Firth). 

2s.  6c?.;  The  British  Isles  (E.  M.  Hughes),  Is.  6c?.;  A  Short 

History  of  India  under  the  British  (Mary  A.  Hollings^. 

Is.  6c?.  ;  A  Short  History  of  Canada  (C.  Linklater  Thomson), 

Is.  pc?. ;  A  Short  History  of  Australia  (Thomas  Bateson). 

Is.  6c?.  Marshall. 
A  Text-Book  of  Experimental  Psychology  (Charles  S.  Myers, 

Parts  I.  and  II.).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 

10s.  6c?.  net. 

Projective  Geometry  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools  (William  P. 

Milne).    Macmillan.    2s.  6c?.  net. 
A  School  Geometry  (H.  H.  Champion).  3s.  6c?.  ;  English  Grammar 

and   Composition    (George   A.   Twentyman),    Part  I.,  Is., 

Part  II.,  Is.  lc?.  Rivington. 

(Continued  on  page  470.) 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  PAINTERS  OF 
JAPAN. 

By  ARTHUR  MORRISON. 

Illustrated  by  119  Reproductions  in  Colour  and 
Collotype,  of  large  size. 

The  page  measures  loby  15  inches.  These 
illustrations  comprise  some  of  the  rarest  and 
finest  of  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  of 
Japan. 

In  two  folio  volumes,  handsomely  bound, 
at  j£5  5s-  net  Per  set  >  a'so  an  Edition  de 
luxe,  in  which  the  plates  (first  impressions) 
are  mounted  on  Japanese  vellum,  and  a 
duplicate  set  in  portfolio  (limited  to  150 
copies,  signed  and  numbered)  at  £,\0  IOS. 
net  per  set. 

"  Ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  standard  for  the  Westerners 
to  study  Japanese  Art."— YOSHIO  MARKINO  In  The  English  Review. 

"  Several  circumstances  combine  to  make  the  publication  of  this  book  an 
•vent  of  unusual  importance  in  the  history  of  literature  dealing  with  the  Fine 

Arts  There  are  probably  not  more  than  two  men  in  England  competent 

to  deal  with  Mr.  Morrison's  book  on  its  merits  as  a  history  of  Japanese  painters, 
and  we  shall  certainly  not  attempt  the  task.  Briefly,  he  covers  the  whole 
subject  from  the  seventh  century  down  to  the  present  day,  school  by  school, 
with  lucid  accounts  of  developments  and  connections  and  scholarly  descriptions 
of  the  characteristics  of  individual  painters.  As  a  treatise  on  this  particular 
branch  of  art  his  book  may  be  gratefully  accepted  as  'definitive,'  complete, 
accurate,  and  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  opportunities  for 

research  'As  we  have  tried  to 

show,  the  importance  of  the  book  as  a 
history  of  the  special  subject,  great  as 
it  is,  is  outweighed  by  its  importance 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  art  in 
general.  To  find  exact  and  extensive 
knowledge  combined  with  sound  con- 
ceptions and  forcible  and  graceful 
expression  in  a  book  about  art  is 
indeed  rare.  As  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  art,  this  book  is  in  the 
centre  of  things,  and  the  moment  of 
its  appearance  was  particularly  for- 
tunate."— Standard, 


SPECIMEN  PLATE  FREE. 

Please  send  me  a  Prospectus  in- 
cluding Specimen  Plate  of  THE 
PAINTERS  OF  JAPAN.  (T.  C. 
and  E.  C.  Jack.) 


Name  ... 
A  ddress 


This  form  may  be  handed  to  any 
Bookseller. 


London  :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  JACK, 
67   LONG  ACRE,  W.C. 


From  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S  LIST 

Published  on  Thursday,  October  5th,  a  Volume  of  Reminiscences  by 

CANON  HORSLEY, 

ENTITLED 

"I  REMEMBER." 

Memories  of  a  "Sky  Pilot"  In  the  Prison  and  the  Slum. 

By  JOHN  WILLIAM  HORSLEY,  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwark.    Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net 
Canon  Horsley's  large  experiences  have  led  him  to  produce  a  brightly-written 
book,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest.    This  volume  contains  three  portraits,  and  an 
illustration  of  Clerkenwell  Prison  at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  outrage. 

And  on  the  same  date  Mr.  JOHN  MASEFIELD'S  New  Book  will  be  issued. 

JIM   DAVIS.      By  John   Masefield,    Author  of 

"Captain  Margaret,"  ",Martin  Hyde,"  etc.    Cloth,  fis. 
A  romance  of  Smuggling  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  connected  with  Devonshire 
and  Kent,  written  in  Mr.  Masefield's  breezy  style. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RELIGION    AND    POLITICS.     By  the  Rev. 

SAMUEL  A.  BARN  ETT,  Canon  of  Westminster.  2s.6d.net. 
A  volume  dealing  with  great  and  pressing  national  questions  Irom  the  point  of 
view  of  religion  and  social  reform,  containing  chapters  on  The  Call  to  the  Nation, 
Pauperism,  Luxury,  Drunkenness,  Impurity,  Ignorance,  War,  The  Call  to  the 
Individual. 

TWO  OUTDOOR  BOOKS. 

THE  SLOWCOACH.   By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated 

in  Colours  by  M.  V.  WHEELHOUSE.    Cloth,  6s. 
All  should  read  the  caravan  experiences  through  some  0/  the  ccunties 
England  in  Mr.  Lucas'  fascinating  volume. 

"  A  most  delightful  story,  and  we  recommend  it  with  all  our  heart."— Spectator. 

A    BOOK    OF    DISCOVERIES.      By  John 

MASEFIELD,  Author  of  "Captain  Margaret,"  &c.      Profusely  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Brown,  R.I.    Cloth,  6s. 
No  boy  afier  reading  this  most  interesting  volume  can  fail  to  make  use  of  his 
powers  of  observation  to  read  in  the  p'  esent  the  history  0/  the  past. 

"  It  contains  a  wealth  of  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  that  the  boy  wants 
to  know  about.    It  is  indeed  a  delightful  volume." — Truth. 


THE  DOG  LOVER'S  BOOK.    Pictures  by  Edwin 

NOBLE,  R.B.A.    With  Preface  by  Major  Richardson.    Cloth,  15s.  net. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  colours  produced  by  chromo-lithography ,  besides 
numerous  small  illustrations  in  black  and  white,  and  a  diagram  of  the 
comparative  sizes  of  dogs. 

"  The  most  delightful  book  on  '  man's  best  friend '  that  we  have  seen  this  many 
a  year.  A  most  original  and  scholarly  account  of  the  aifferent  breeds  of  watch-dogs, 
sporting  dogs,  and  house-dogs,  with  a  fund  of  by  no  means  hackneyed  anecdote  and 
a  leavening  of  humour  throughout."— Morning  Post. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  cS:  CO.,  LTD. 

3  and  4  Paternoster  Buildings,  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  A  Co. ' s  NEW  LIST 

THE  FIRST  EDITION  IS  EXHAUSTED.    A  SECOND  IMPRESSION 
WILL  BE  READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

GARIBALDI 

AND   THE  MAKING   OF  ITALY. 

By  O.  MACAU  LAY  TREVELYAN. 

With  4  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

(J^osta^e  6c/.) 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Garibaldi's  Defence  of  the  Roman  Republic,  with 

7  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  (Ninth  Thousand.)  8vo. 
6s.  6d.  net.    (Postage  6d.) 

Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand,  with  5  Maps  and  numerous 

Illustrations.  (Seventh  Thousand.)  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
(Postage  6d.) 


THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 

H.H.  the  MAHARANI  of  BARODA  and  S.  M.  MITRA. 
Author  of  "  Indian  Problems,"  &c.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Maharani  of  Baroda.    Crown  8vo.    5s.net.    (J'ostagi  $d.) 

[On  Monday  next. 


THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  191 1. 

CREED  AND  THE  CREEDS.    Their  Function  in 

Religion.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  HUNTLEY  SKRINE,  M.  A. 
8vo.    7s.  6d.  net.     (Postage  $d.)  [On  Monday  next. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE    LIFE    OF  MILES 

MAC  INNES.     Compiled  by  his  Sister,    ANNA  GRACE 
MAC  INNES.    8vo.    5s.net.  (Postage  $d.)  [On  Monday  next. 
Mr.  Mac  Innes  was  for  ten  years  M.P.  for  the  Hexham  Division 
of  Northumberland,  and  thirty  years  a  London  and  North-  Western 
director.     The  life  synchronises  with  three   reigtts — William  IV. , 
Queen  Victoria,  and  Edward  VII. 


THE   COMING   ORDER.     By  lucy  re-bartlett. 

Crown  8vo.    2s.6d.net.    (Postage  ^d.)         [On  Monday  next. 
This  book  deals  with  the  relation  of  woman  to  man  in  its  various 
aspects.     Woman  as  wife,  as  mother  and  as  /riend  receives  attention. 
The  marital  relation  and  the  sexual  problem  generally  are  specially 
considered. 


MARRIAGE,  TOTEMISM,  AND  RELIGION.  An  Answer 

tO  CritiCS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  LORD  AVEBURY.  Crown 
8vo.    4s.  6d.  net.    (Postage  i,d. ) 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  IN  SOUTH  EAST  AFRICA. 
A  Study  in  Sociology.   By  maurice  s.  evans, 

CM.G.  With  a  Preface  by  Lieut-Colonel  MATTHEW 
NATHAN,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Governor  of  Natal.  With  a 
Map.    8vo.    6s.  net.    (Postage  $d.) 


THE  MONKEYFOLK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.   By  F.  w. 

FITZSIMONS,  F.Z.S.,  &c,  Director  Port  Elizabeth  Museum. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
(Postage  $d.) 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


"'SATURDAY'  BRIDGE" 

is  admitted  to  be  the  Standard  book  on  the  Game. 
It  is  by  the  leading  Bridge  Authority,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  in 
which  its  chapters  appeared. 


YOU  CANNOT  GIVE  A  BRIDGE  PLAYER 
A  MORE  ACCEPTABLE  PRESENT. 


Of  all  Booksellers  5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 
direct  from  the  Office. 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10   KING  STREET.   COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 
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M  Kissing  don't  last ;  Cookery  do." — George  Meredith. 


INVALUABLE  BOOKS 
FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 


THE  '365'  SERIES 

  OF   

COOKERY  BOOKS 

1.  365  Breakfast  Dishes. 

2.  365  Luncheon 

3.  365  Dinner 

4-  365  Dessert  ,, 

5-  365  Breads  and  Biscuits. 
365  Cakes  and  Cookies. 

7.  365  Supper  Dishes. 

8.  365  Dishes  of  all  Nations. 
9-    365  Vegetarian  Dishes. 

10.    365  Orange  Dishes. 

ii-    365  Dishes  for  Little  Cooks. 

S:ze  :  6  ins,  by  4  ins.,  tastefully  bound  in  red  cloth, 
Is.  net.  each. 

Thjse  handy  little  volumes  provide  dainty  and  appetising 

dishes  for  each  meal  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  recipes  have  been  selected  to  suit  the  various 
seasons,  and  are  thoroughly  practical.     They  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  preparation  of  meals,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all 

lovers  of  good  cuisine. 
They  contain  just  such':information  as  will  be  helpful 
and  invaluable  to  every  housekeeper. 

Hean's  Rag  and  Other  Toy  Books 

are  in  great  demand. 

London  : 

DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  '160a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


The  OXFORD  and 
CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW 

October  1911  Just  Published 

UNIONIST  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  F.  E.  SMITH,  M.P. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  DREADNOUGHTS 

Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne,  M.P. 

THE  TWO  ROMES  OF  TO-DAY 

"A.  Delle  Rive." 

MEDIEVAL  BYWAYS 

IY.  SUDDEN  DEATH  AND  DOCTORS 

Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmann,  F.S.A. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  STUDY 

"  Tu  Ne  Cede  Malis" 

THE  POEMS  OF  GOD 

Rev.  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D. 

EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION 

Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P. 

THE  EVANGELISATION  OF  PARIS 
SINCE  THE  SEPARATION 

M.  Georges  Goyan 
KINETIC  AND  POTENTIAL  SPEECH 

Mr.  Arthur  Ransome 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Sir  Herewald  Wake 

"PRINCE  ROMAN"  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 


London:   CONSTABLE  &  CO.  Ltd.  IO  Orange  Street. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS —  Continued. 

Climatic  Control  (L.  C.  W.  Bonacina).    Black.  2s. 

Cicero's  Letters  (S.  E.  Winbolt),  Is.  bd.  ;  Caesar's  Fifth  Cam- 
paign (S.  E.  Winbolt),   Bell.   Is.  bd. 

Scenes  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  (Albert  G.  Tidmarsh). 
Dent.    Is.  net. 

Matriculation  Directory.  Cambridge  :  Burlington  House.  Is. 
net. 

Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe  (Guizot).    Macmillan.  Is. 
Science. 

Mechanical  Inventions  of  To-day  (Thomas  W.  Corbin).  Seeley 
Service.    5  s.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Church  and  the  Divine  Order  (John  Oman).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 

Christianity  and  the  Modern  Mind  (Samuel  McComb).  Methuen. 
5s.  net. 

Texts  and  Studies  (J.  Armitage  Robinson).    Cambridge  :  at  the 

University  Press.    7s.  bd.  net. 
The  Spiritual  Sequence  of  the  Bible  (John  Gamble).  Macmillan. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

A  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth  (Charles  Brodie  Patterson). 
Bell.    4s.  net. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (G.  W.  Wade).  Methuen. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Religion  and  Politics  (Samuel  A.  Barnett).  Wells  Gardner. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Character  :  Its  Signification  and  its  Outcome  (Rev.  C.  R.  Ball). 
S.P.CK.    Is.  6d. 

Travel. 

The  Romance  of  the  Rhine  (Charles  Marriott).  Methuen. 
10s.  bd.  net. 

A  Homeward  Mail  (Powell  Millington).  Smith,  Elder.  3s.  bd 
net. 

The  Baganda  (Rev.  John  Roscoe).    Macmillan.    15s.  net. 
The  Highlands  of  South-West  Surrey  (Edith   C.  Matthews), 
Black.    5s.  net. 

The  Charm  of  India  (Edited  by  Claud  Field).    Herbert  and 

Daniel.    3s.  bd.  net. 
A  Tour  through  Old  Provence  (A.  S.  Forrest).    Stanley  Paul. 

6s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Eastern  Songs  (Ben  Kendim).      Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  5s. 
net. 

The  Book  of  the  Seven  Ages  :  an  Anthology  (Henry  W.  Clark). 

Herbert  and  Daniel.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Experiments  in    Play  WTriting  (John  Laurence  Lamb).  Sir 

Isaac  Pitman.    5s.  net. 
Afterglow  (Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin).    Methuen.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Banks  and  People  (Thomas  Farrow).  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Is.  net. 

Bargain  Book,  The  (Charles  Edward  Jerningham  and  Le^wis 
Bettany).    Chatto  and  Windus.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Black  and  White  in  South  East  Africa  (Maurice  S.  Evans). 
Longmans,  Green.    6s.  net. 

Byways  of  Ghost-Land  (Elliott  O'Donnell).    Rider.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature,  The;  New 
Zealand  (Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout);  Greek  Tragedy  (J.  T. 
Sheppard)  ;  Links  with  the  Past  in  the  Plant  World  (A.  C. 
Seward)  ;  King  Arthur  (W.  Lewis  Jones) ;  The  Historical 
Growth  of  the  English'  Parish  Church  (A.  Hamilton 
Thompson) ;  Primitive  Animals  (Geoffrey  Smith)  ;  The 
Wanderings  of  Peoples  (A.  C.  Haddon) ;  Early  Religious 
Poetry  of  Persia  (James  Hope  Moulton).  Cambridge:  at 
the  University  Press.    Is.  net  each. 

Case  for  Socialism,  The"  (Fred  Henderson). .  Jarrold.  2s.  bd. 
net. 

Christian  Teaching  of  Coin  Mottoes,  The  (Rev.  William  Allan). 

S.P.CK.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Consolations  of  a  Critic,  The  (C.  Lewis  Hind).    Black.    3s.  6d. 

net. 

Famous  Scottish  Links  and  other  Golfing  Papers  (F.  D.  Miller). 

Edinburgh  :  Clark.    2s.  bd.  net. 
Health  for  Young  and  Old  (A.  T.  Schofield).    Rider.     3s.  bd. 

net. 

Letters  to  a  Niece  (Robert  Drummond).  Cassell.  3s.  6rf.  net. 
Rise  of  the  Novel  of  Manners.  The  (Charlotte    E.  Morgan). 

Columbia  University  Press.    $1.25  net. 
Vox  Clamantis  (Numa  Minimus).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Where  Great  Men  Lived  in  London.    Black.    Is.   6d.  net. 
Young  Man  from  Stratford,  The  (Henry  Saint-George).  Reeves. 

2s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  :— The  National  Review, 
2s  6d  ;  The  Empire  Review,  la.  net ;  The  Book  Monthly, 
6-/  net  ■  The  Musical  Times.  3d.  ;  The  Illustrated  Poultry 
Record  bd.  net:  The  East  and  The  West.  Is.  net;  The 
Antiquary.  6d. ;  The  Hibbevt  Journal,  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Vine- 
vard  bd'  net  :  Merrure  de  France.  If,  50r.  ;  The  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews,  Is.  net;  The  United  Service  Magazine, 
2s  •  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/.  ;  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
The  Hindustan  Review.  8  annas:  The  Dublin  Review, 
5s.  bd. ;  The  Geographical  Journal.  2s.;  United  Empire; 
Le  Monde;  The  Art  Journal,  Is.  net. 
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SIXTY-THIRD  REPORT  OE 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE 


NK, 


(YOKOHAMA  S//OK/.V  CINKO), 

Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Saturday,  9th  September,  191 1. 
CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED.. Yen  48,000,000  |  CAPITAL  PAID  UP. .Yen  30,000,000   |    RESERVE  FUND. .Yen  17,150,000, 
PRESIDENT.-VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA.  VICE-PRESIDENT.-JUNNOSUKE  INOUYE,  Esq. 

DIRECT0RS.-VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA.        NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.        RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq.        YUKI  YAMAKAWA,  Esq. 
TCHUNOSUK.K  KA  WASH  IMA,  Esq.  BARON  KOYATA  IWASAKI.  JUNNOSUKE  INOUYE,  Esq. 

KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq.  ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.  MASUNObUKE  ODAGIRI,  Esq.  HYOKICIII  BEKKEY,  Esq. 

AUDITORS.-YASUNORl  ASADA,  Esq.  TAMIZO  WAKAO,  Esq. 

BRANCHES.- Antung-Hslen,   Bombay,  Changchun,   Dairen    (Dalny),  Hankow,  Hong  Kong,    Honolulu,   Kobe,   Llao  Yang,  London. 
Lyons,  Fengtlen  (Mukden),  Nagasaki,  Newchwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Ryojun  (Port  Arthur), 
San  Francisco,  Shanghai,  Tlellng,  Tientsin,  Toklo. 
HEAD  OFFICE.— YOKOHAMA. 


TO     THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  halt* 
year  ended  30th  June,  191 1. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past  half-year,  including  Yen  r, 187, 789  *J  brought  forward  from  last  account,  amount  to  Yen  1 1,700,714. *T,  of  whirh 
Yen  8,767,386."  have  been  deducted  for  interests,  taxes,  current  expenses,  rebate  on  bills  current,  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  bonus  for  officers  and  clerks,  &c,  leaving  t 
balance  of  Yen  2,933,357."  for  appropriation. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  300,000.°°  be  added  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  recommend  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will 
absorb  Yen  r, 440, 000.°°. 

The  balance,  Yen  1,193,327.",  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account. 
Head  Office,  Yokohama,  9th  September,  1911.  VISCOUNT  YATARO  MISHIMA,  Chairman. 


Liabilities. 


BALANCE  SHEET. 


30th  June,  1911. 

A< 


Capital  (paid  up)    24,000,000.00 

Reserve  Fund   16,850,000.00 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts    393,010.87 

Notes  in  Circulation   5,455,807.67 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixedj  &c.)   135,961,404.05 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Bank    79,829,471.59 

Dividends  Unclaimed   6,535.52 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account   1,187,789.92 

Net  Profit  for  the  past  Half-year   1,745,537.92 

Yen  265,429,557.54 


Cash  Account- 
In  Hand   1 

At  Bankers'   1 

Investments  in  Public  Securities   

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c  

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money   

Bank's  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c  


Y. 

3,405,621.29 
2,384,438.76 


790,060.05 
772,282. 17 
915,446.58 
44r, 556.97 
845,704.53 
664,507.27 


Yen  265,429,557.54 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 
Y. 


To  Interests,  Taxes,  Current  Expenses,  Rebate  on  Bills  Current,  Bad 

and  Doubtful  Debts,  Bonus  for  Officers  and  Clerks,  &c   8,767,386.63 

To  Reserve  Fund    300,000.00 

To  Dividend— 

(Yen  6.00  per  Share  for  240,000  Shares)    1,440,000.00 

To  Balance  carried  lorward  to  next  Account   •   1,193,327.84 


Y. 


Yen  11,700,714.47 


By  Balance  brought  forward  51st  December,  1910   1,187, 789.9a 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  30th  June,  ict:  10.512,924.55 


Yen  11,700  7:4.47 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  comparing  them  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  &c,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c,  and  have  fouod 
them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  YASUNORI  ASADA,   I  a„„,t„„- 

TAMlZt)  WAKAO.       1  AvnnoR,. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
-Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Golliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BEE  LIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  IIOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE:  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL). 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 
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CHAPMAN  Sl  HALL'S  AUTUMN  LIST 

The  Memorial  Edition  of  the 

LIFE  OF 
CHARLES  DICKENS 

By  JOHN  FORSTER. 

With  500  Illustrations,  including  Portraits,  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts, 
Playbills,  Views,  Scenes  and  Places,  &c.  With  3  Photogravures  and 
5  Steel  Plates.  Collected  and  arranged  with  a  Foreword  by  B.  W. 
MATZ.    Two  Vols.    Demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

RALPH  NEVILL. 

The  Romantic  Past 

By  RALPH  NEVILL,  Author  of  "The  Merry  Past,"  "Light 
Come,  Light  Go,"  &c.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

RICHARD  DAVEY. 

The  Sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 

By  RICHARD  DAVEY,  Author  of  "The  Nine  Days' Queen," 
&c.    Fully  Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

J.  JOHNSTON  ABRAHAM. 
The   Surgeon's    Log  :    Being  Impressions  of 

the  Far  East.  By  J.  JOHNSTON  ABRAHAM.  With 
44  Photographs.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  2nd  Edition  in  the  Press. 

W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Daughters  of  Eve 

By  W.  R.  H.  TROWBRIDGE,  Author  of  "  Seven  Splendid 
Sinners,"  "Cagliostro,"&c.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15s.net. 

M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Vosges 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS,  Author  of  "French  Vignettes," 
"  Unfrequented  France,"  &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

MADAME  DUCLAUX. 

The  French  Ideal 

By  MADAME  DUCLAUX,  Author  of  "  The  Fields  of  France," 
"  The  French  'Procession,"  &c.  With  Four  Portraits.  Large 
crown  8vo.  7S.  6d.  net. 

REV.  HENRY  W.  CLARK. 

History  of  English  Nonconformity 

By  Rev.  HENRY  W.  CLARK.  In  Two  Volumes.  Demy  8vo. 
15s.  net  each.    Vol  I.  in  the  Autumn.    Vol  II.  in  1912. 

EDOUARD  MAYNIAL. 

Casanova  and  His  Times 

By  EDOUARD  MAYNIAL.  Translated  into  English  by 
ETHEL  COLBORN  MAYNE.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

F.  MARTIN  DUNCAN. 

The  Romance  of  the  Seasons 

By  F.MARTIN  DUNCAN.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown8vo.6s.net. 
J.  CUMING  WALTERS. 
Phases  Of  Dickens  :    The  Man,  His  Message, 

and  His  Mission.  By.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS,  Author 
of  "  Clues  to  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  &c.  With  a 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

W.  GLYDE  WILKINS. 

Charles  Dickens  in  America 

By  W.  GLYDE  WILKINS.  Fully  Illustrated.  Large  crown 
8vo.  7S.  6d.  net. 

M.  MOSTYN  BIRD. 

Woman  at  Work 

By  M.  MOSTYN  BIRD.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

ME  wInOVELsT^ 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 
MAYFIELD  vincent  brown. 

By  VINCENT  BROWN,  Author  of  "The  Glcry  and  the  Abyss,"  "The 
Great  Offender,"  &c. 
THE  BEES  M.  ELLEN  THONGER. 

By  M.  ELLEN  THONGER. 

GLADYS  MENDL. 

THE  ROUNDABOUT 

By  GLADYS  MENDL,  Author  of"  The  Straight  Road." 

MRS.  FREO  REYNOLDS. 

AS  FLOWS  THE  RIVER 

By  Mrs.  FRED  REYNOLDS,  Author  of  "The  Horseshoe,"  "The 
Forsythe  Way,"  &c. 

WINIFRED  JAMES. 

LETTERS  OF  A  SPINSTER 

By  WINIFRED  JAMES. 

MYRA  KELLY. 

HER  LITTLE  YOUNG  LADYSHIP 

By  MYRA  KELLY,  Author  of  "  Little  Aliens,"  and  "  Little  Citizens." 
ANONYMOUS. 

MORE  LETTERS  TO  MY  SON 

By  the  Author  of  "  Letters  to  my  Son."    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The 

Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs. 

By  0.  GRIFFIN  LEWIS. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  oriental  rugs  under  one  cover. 

10  full-page  illustrations  in  colour. 

74  full-page  illustrations  in  doubletone. 

67  text  designs  in  line. 

Folding  charts  and  maps  of  the  Orient. 

Oriental  rugs  have  become  as  much  a  necessity  in  our  beautiful, 
artistic  homes  as  are  the  paintings  on  the  walls  and  the  various  other 
works  of  art.  Their  admirers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  with  this 
increased  interest  there  is  naturally  an  increased  demand  for  more 
reliable  information  regarding  them. 

Handsome  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  decorated  box,  21s.  net. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers, 
Trees,  Fruits,  and  Plants 

IN  ALL  AGES  AND  IN  ALL  CLIMES. 
By  CHARLES  H.  SKINNER. 

Flowers  and  trees  have  gathered  about  them  many  stories,  and  have 
inspired  many  more,  of  absorbing  interest  in  themselves  and  hitherto 
so  difficult  to  locate  in  history  and  literature.  Mr.  Skinner  has 
gathered  them  together  in  the  present  volume. 

Photogravure  frontispiece  and  10  Illustrations  in  duo-tone,  from 
reproductions  of  celebrated  paintings  of  Sargent,  Alexander,  Reynolds, 
&c.    i2mo.  ornamental  cloth,  6s.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

By  CAPTAIN  GEORGE  R.  CLARK,  U.S.N. ,  PROF.  WM.  0. 
STEVENS,  Ph.D.,  INSTRUCTOR  CARROLL  S.  ALDEN,  Ph.D., 
INSTRUCTOR  HERMAN  F.  KRAFFT,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Department  of  English,  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

All  that  is  of  importance  and  interest  in  the  successful  career  of  our 
Navy  is  contained  in  this  latest  work  upon  the  subject.  The  charts> 
maps,  paintings  and  photographs  are  chosen  from  a  large  assortment, 
and  form  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  text. 

With  16  full-page  illustrations  and  many  pictures  and  maps  in  the 
text.    8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

(AT  ALL   THE  LIBRARIES). 

SHE  BUILDETH  HER  HOUSE. 

By  W.  LEVINGTON  COMFORT. 
Author  of  "  Routledge  Rides  Alone." 
Coloured    Frontispiece   by   Martin   Justice.      Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  6s. 

THE  MAKE  BELIEVE. 

By  JOHN  REED  SCOTT. 
Author  of  "  The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Hussars,"  &c,  &c. 
With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE   ROYAL  PAWN  OF  VENICE. 

By  MRS.  LAWRENCE  TURNBULL. 
Author  of  "  The  Golden  Book  of  Venice." 
This  novel  gives  as  its  central  theme  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  dramatic  episodes  of  Venetian  history,  with  the  beautiful  Caterina 
of  the  Ca'Cornaro  for  heroine. 

Photogravure  frontispiece.    i2mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut,  6s.  net. 

"  ME -SMITH." 

By  CAROLINE  LOCKHART. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  four  Illustrations  in  duo-tone. 
8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

DAWN   OF   THE  MORNING. 

By  GRACE  LIVINGSTONE  HILL  LUTZ. 
Author  of  "  Phcebe  Deane,"  &c. 
With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Anna  W.  Betts.    Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  led  off;  and  many  Unionists  are  fol- 
lowing suit.  The  game  of  politics  has  fairly  begun 
again.  A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour  of 
the  game  is  what  Sarah  Battle  liked  for  her  whist. 
Something  of  the  kind  is  always  wanted  in  party  poli- 
tics, and  would  be  quite  seasonable  now.  We  want  the 
rigour  of  the  game  above  all.  Mrs.  Battle  no  doubt 
played  every  hand  out,  and  would  have  done  so  even 
if  the  opponents  had  vowed  they  held  all  the  court  cards. 
''Very  well,  then,  play  them",  she  would  have 
retorted  ;  and  indeed  nothing  is  ever  gained  by  flinging 
up  one's  hand  before  the  round  is  over.  Let  us  for 
the  remainder  of  this  Parliament  play  all  the  hands  out. 
It  is  the  only  good  way. 

There  are  several  perfectly  clear  advantages  in  this 
plan.  First,  it  disturbs  our  opponents  when  we  refuse 
to  give  away  a  single  point  till  it  has  been  absolutely 
won  by  the  other  side.  Second,  we  may  by  skilful 
play  save  a  point  here  and  there,  even  though  the  oppo- 
nent hold  most  of  the  strong  cards.  Third,  the 
opponent  is  in  a  hurry  ;  we  are  not.  It  is  our  policy 
to  go  slow.  We — to  change  the  metaphor — want  to 
put  on  the  brake  going  downhill,  and  put  it  on  going 
uphill  too  for  the  matter  of  that.  Never  mind  if  the 
brake  wears  away  the  wheel,  or  the  tyre  which  the 
opponent  puts  on  the  wheel  to  make  it  travel  smoother. 
In  fact,  we  want  it  to  wear  away  the  Radical  wheel. 
Our  object  is  simply  not  to  reach  the  Radical  destina- 
tion. 


Those  hen-roosts  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  turning 
out  very  badly.  So  it  appears  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
official  report.  Eggs  have  been  scarce  and  dear  this 
year  everywhere,  but  nobody  has  had  such  bad  luck 


with  the  clutches  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  the  small 
army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  he  has  engaged  to  help 
him  in  his  raids.  Clutches  is  a  good  word  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  but  Mr.  George  and  his  myrmidons,  the  new 
Domesday  Book  valuers,  have  clutched  and  obtained 
very  little.  They  are  like  burglars  who  have  had  to  lay 
out  a  lot  of  money  on  very  expensive  equipment,  and 
then  found  the  crib  they  had  planned  to  crack  has  not 
had  booty  enough  to  recoup  the  outlay. 

All  the  eggs  have  turned  out  to  be  addled.  Reversion 
duty,  Increment  duty,  Undeveloped  Land  duty — none 
of  them  has  turned  out  worth  collecting  ;  the  cost  of  it 
is  more  than  their  value.  This  is  the  story  for  England  ; 
but  what  about  Ireland?  The  truth  is  Mr.  George  knew 
beforehand  that  the  hens  there  would  not  lay  any  land- 
Budget  eggs.  Such  a  cackling  in  the  Irish  hen-roosts 
there  would  have  been  if  Form  IV.,  which  was  sent  out 
in  millions  in  England,  had  been  sent  to  Ireland.  So 
just  for  another  sort  of  form's  sake  a  few  thousand 
were  sent  over,  but  nobody  has  taken  any  notice  of 
them.  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Redmond  quite  understood 
the  position.  "  Provisional  valuations  "  in  Ireland 
would  have  meant  a  lot  of  "  provisional  elections  ", 
and  neither  Mr.  George  nor  Mr.  Redmond  was  inclined 
to  take  any  risks  of  Irish  hen-roost  raiding. 

The  Undeveloped  Land  duty  is  the  worst  egg  of  a 
bad  lot.  It  is  so  hard  to  determine,  the  valuers  say, 
whether  it  is  chargeable  or  not.  And  when  they  have 
determined  it  what  is  the  result?  From  3,960  assess- 
ments they  get  a  little  over  ^"10,000;  £2  in  each  case. 
At  that  rate  the  duty  will  never  be  worth  the  expense 
of  collecting ;  even  when  the  first  difficulties  of  the 
valuations  have  been  got  over.  Using  the  egg  metaphor 
again,  the  only  people  whose  share  of  the  eggs  will  be 
worth  anything  are  on  the  valuation  staff.  The  chief 
valuer  has  twelve  hundred  a  year ;  fifteen  others  about 
eight  hundred  each  ;  forty  from  five  to  seven  hundred  ; 
a  hundred  and  seren  between  three  hundred  and  fifty 
and  five  hundred  ;  and  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  some  four- 
teen hundred  get  salaries  and  wages  not  stated. 

And  besides,  the  hen-roosts  are  fast  going  abroad. 
The  income  from  foreign  investments  has  increased  in 
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the  last  five  years  so  as  to  represent  a  capital  of  five 
hundred  millions.  There  is  every  reason  why  it  should  ; 
no  Development,  or  Increment,  or  Reversion  duty  falls 
on  that,  as  it  does  on  income  from  English  land.  When 
over  ninety  millions  capital  goes  abroad  every  year 
capital  is  bound  to  be  harder  to  get  for  enterprises 
here  :  one  cause  of  languishing  employment.  The  poor 
get  poorer  while  Mr.  George  is  arranging  to  prevent 
the  rich  from  getting  richer. 

The  two  voices  of  Mr.  Asquith's  master  : — "We  are 
not  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union." — Mr  Redmond 
at  Manchester,  7  October  1911.  "We  have  before  us 
to-day  the  best  chance  which  Ireland  has  ever  had  for 
the  last  century  of  tearing  up  and  trampling  under  foot 
that  infamous  Act  of  Union." — Mr.  Redmond  at  Dublin, 
16  December  1909. 

On  what  a  campaign  of  Christian  charity  is  the 
Government  through  its  representative  embarking  ! 
About  the  first  thing  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  announced  on 
his  election  was  that  he  was  going  "  to  fight  the  carrion 
crows  foot  by  foot  ".  What  a  holy  start  it  is  for  the 
era  of  loving  brotherhood  in  Ireland  on  which  the 
Liberals  and  Nationalists  are  bent  !  Mr.  Redmond 
was  extra  big  last  week  with  vows  that  Home  Rule 
should  do  no  violence  to  the  feelings  of  a  living  soul  in 
Ireland,  else  he,  etc.  ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  tone  of  some 
of  the  Liberals — when  for  a  moment  they  can  desist 
from  trouncing  Sir  Edward  Carson  with  all  their 
might.  '  But  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  we  must  say,  never 
affected  to  offer  a  cure.  He  prefers  a  curse.  He — 
and  we  fear  Mr.  Birrell  too — is  of  that  class  of  man  who 
calleth  his  brother  a  carrion  crow. 

It  is  persistently  stated  that  shortly  there  will  be  a 
Cabinet  reconstruction  to  enable  Mr.  Churchill  to  take 
up  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  is  needed,  it 
is  said,  to  inspire  and  lead  the  campaign  for  Home 
Rule.  True  or  not,  it  really  would  be  a  very  becoming 
arrangement.  With  Mr.  Churchill,  violent  Unionist 
turned  violent  Home  Ruler,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
ditto,  the  Government  would  be  most  fittingly  armed 
for  their  campaign.  Turncoats  are  the  right  Liberal 
leaders  in  this  battle.  Cannot  the  literary  department 
of  the  campaign  be  allotted  to  Sir  Conan  Do\  le  ? 

The  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  spoke  to  us  rather 
seriously  lately  because  we  failed  to  render  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  M.P.  his  full  honours.  We  were  reminded 
what  we  had  forgot — that  he  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland.  We  were  somewhat  disappointed  to  find  this 
week  however  that  our  contemporary  had  itself  almost 
chilled  towards  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  His 
election  figures  at  North  Tyrone  leave,  we  imagine, 
cause  for  mild  regret.  "  It  would  be  affectation  on  our 
part  ",  says  the  "  Westminster",  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Russell  is  entirely  forgiven  the  past  by  the  National- 
ists ".  However  he  is  "welcomed  "  back;  and,  after 
all,  if  his  majority  does  not  "appear"  large,  why, 
majorities  are  "  comparative  ". 

It  is  certainly  quite  true  that  Mr.  Russell's  majority 
is  not,  from  a  Liberal  or  Nationalist  point  of  view, 
superlative.  It  shows  a  decrease  in  the  Liberal  vote,  it 
shows  an  increase  in  the  Unionist  vote,  and  it  comes 
perilously  near  a  downright  defeat.  Yet  every  Liberal, 
Unionist  and  Nationalist  knows  this  quite  well — that 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Russell 
were  probably  not  free  men  at  all  in  the  matter.  They 
were  compelled,  ordered  to  vote  for  Mr.  Russell, 
whether  they  wished  to  or  not.  The  ballot  in  Ireland 
is  largely  a  farce.  When  Mr.  Redmond  has  set  up  his 
Home  Rule  Parliament  in  S.  Stephen's  Green — when 
he  has  set  it  up,  and  got  England  and  Scotland  to 
finance  it — he  might  well  abolish  the  ballot  :  and  then 
the  two  Nationalist  parties,  or  the  twelve  Nationalist 
parties,  will  each  be  able  to  drive  its  flock  of  sheep 


openly  to  the  poll,  and  an  Irish  election  will  be  the  best 
fun  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Government.  The  Insurance  Bill  is  blessed  by  him 
after  being  cursed  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Mr. 
Snowden.  That  is  the  Labour  party  all  over.  After  a 
great  display  of  magnificence  it  puts  up  one  of  its  leaders 
who  returns  to  meekness.  If  Mr.  Macdonald  had  cursed 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Snowden  would  presently  have  blessed  it. 
This  is  evidently  the  set  plan  of  these  independents. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  right  in  thinking  that  he  could  safely 
lecture  Labour  in  his  Dundee  speech. 

It  seems  that  nobody  likes  to  touch  the  money  which 
Mr.  Bird  M.P.  is  still  trying  to  get  rid  of.  First  the 
Wolverhampton  General  Purposes  Committee  refused 
it  respectfully  but  firmly,  and  .now.  Mr.  Mayor  refuses 
to  distribute  it  among  unsectarian  charities.  The 
Wolverhampton  people  are,  perhaps,  extraordinarily 
conscientious.  They  feel  that  the  payment  of  M.P. 's 
at  the  public  cost  has  been  hastily  carried  out  by  the 
Radicals  without  the  permission  of  the  public ;  and 
therefore  they  will  not  touch  the  money.  We  can  only 
imagine  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  reluctance  to  get 
something  for  nothing ;  or  it.  must  be  their  native 
pride  and  prosperity.  Meanwhile  at  each  rebuff  which 
Mr.  Bird  gets  Radical  good  taste  and  fine  sense  of 
propriety  are  more  and  more  shocked.  "  How 
ungentlemanly  it  is  ",  their  writers  say,  "  to  give  away 
or  try  to  give  away  money  in  public  !  "  And  Mr.  Bird 
is  censured  with  great  severity.  One  critic  has  actually 
accused  him  of  being  a  manufacturer  of  custard.  How 
different  it  would  be  if  he  were  a  manufacturer  of 
mustard  ! 

But  three  other  Unionist  M.P.s  are  on  the  black  books 
of  Radicalism  this  week.  Mr.  G.  A.  Touche  M.P.  for 
North  Islington  has  announced  that  he  will  give  ^100 
of  his  salary  every  year  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital. 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Touche,  they  ask,  give  his  £100  to  the 
Hospital  strictly  in  private?  Why  this  "  fuss  "  in  the 
newspapers?  Why  these  "airs  and  graces  "?  This 
is  all  very  fine,  but  will  the  Radicals  kindly  tell  us 
this — Why  must  a  Unionist  M.P.  offer  public  money 
to  a  charity  in  dead  secret,  whilst  a  Radical  M.P.  may 
offer  his  private  money  to  a  charity  quite  openly?  We 
are  not  aware  that  when  a  Radical  gives  money  he 
always  gives  it  anonymously.  These  are  not  very 
pleasant  things  to  say,  but  the  Radical  talk  just  now 
about  taste  and  good  style  over  money  matters  forces 
one  to  say  them. 

The  second  Unionist  culprit  of  the  week  is  Colonel 
Lockwood  M.P. ,  who  is  giving  part  of  his  salary  to  the 
farmers.  The  third  is  Mr.  Duke  M.P.  He  has  much 
hurt  the  sense  of  decorum  among  Radicals  and  Liberals 
by  devoting  his  salary  to  the  endowment  scheme  of 
Exeter  University  College.  It  matters  not  what  the 
cause  you  subscribe  to — each  cause  alike  is  an  ill  one. 
Navy  League,  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  agriculture,  un- 
sectarian charities,  hospitals,  public  education — all  are 
condemned  in  advance  and  in  equal  measure  by  severe 
Radical  critics.  What  is  an  unhappy  Unionist  to  do 
with  money  foist  upon  him  by  his  opponents.  If  he 
returns  it  to  the  source,  it  will  be  seized  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  sooner  or  later,  for  some 
Radical  ends  :  if  he  devotes  it  to  public  objects  he  is 
ungentlemanly  :  and  if  he  spends  it  on  himself,  of  course 
the  suggestion  will  be  that  he  is  a  humbug.  The  only 
way  we  can  think  of  is  to  convert  it  into  "  Buried 
Treasure  "  after  the  example  of  "  Tit-Bits  ". 

Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  Labour  member  or  Labour  leader,  he  was  a  real 
character.  He  was  racy,  vigorous,  full  of  individuality 
— a  much  more  interesting  and  a  much  stronger  man 
than  some  of  the  hair-brained  dreamers  who  perform 
in  the  Labour  circus  to-day.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  Labour  members  in  Parliament  to-day  who  speaks 
so  well  as  he  did  in  his  prime.  His  voice  and  manner 
were  provocative  and  somewhat  rasping. 
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Frankly  he  looked  after  number  one,  just  as  his 
successors  do,  and  he  was  not  at  pains  to  hide  it.  I  It- 
did  not  cultivate  that  most  noxious  form  of  hypocrisy— 
the  hypocrisy  that  affects  it  is  profoundly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  only  in  quite  a  secondary 
degree  in  the  welfare  of  number  one.  Thirteen  years 
ago  we  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Broadhurst  one  evening  on 
the  road  between  Cromer  and  Overstrand.  "  Come 
in",  he  said  genially;  "this  is  my  house — nice  and 
close  to  the  links  you  see  !  I  can  give  you  a  cigar  and 
a  whisky  and  soda  .  .  .  Yes,  that  is  Cyril  Flower's 
house  at  Overstrand.  He  is  immensely  rich.  A  single 
tree,  a  euonymus  tree,  I  believe,  was  brought  to  his 
garden  lately,  and  cost  a  hundred  pounds.  There  is 
too  much  money  in  the  hands  of  individuals  ".  He 
added  after  a  moment's  thought — "  After  all,  there  is 
something  in  Socialism,  you  know  ". 

We  cannot  quite  understand  the  admirable  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  "  when  it  says  that  in  the  House  of  Lords 
fiasco  in  August  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  alone  had  the 
courage  to  "  bell  the  cat  "  and  declare  the  Sovereign 
had  been  trapped.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is,  we 
agree,  a  straight  and  courageous  man,  and  he  was 
quite  right  to  out  with  the  plain  truth.  But  how  did 
he  bell  the  cat  ?  Who  was  the  cat  and  who  were 
the  mice?  If  we  recall  the  story  right,  the  mice  had 
a  meeting  and  agreed  the  cat  was  a  dangerous  and 
common  enemy  ;  and  it  was  settled  the  cat  should  be 
belled  so  that  the  tinkle  of  her  approach  might  in  future 
warn  the  victims.  But  there  was  a  difficulty — the  ques- 
tion arose  who  should  put  on  the  bell?  Years  ago,  we 
remember  a  rattling  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  declined  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  famous  Archibald.  "  I  ",  he  exclaimed, 
"  am  not  going  to  bell  the  cat  !  " 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  pleads  this  week  for  all  unfortu- 
nate owners  of  an  historical  monument.  It  is  true  that 
their  misfortune  is  at  present  threatened  merely  ;  but 
it  is  not  more  pleasant  on  that  account.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  "  monuments  "  be  inspected  and 
scheduled.  Once  in  the  list  they  must  not  be  sold 
without  permission  of  an  "  inspector  "  ;  nor  must  they 
be  in  any  way  altered  by  their  possessors.  If  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  for  instance,  wished  to  add  another  pantry 
to  Haddon  Hall  he  would  first  have  to  get  permission 
from  the  Inspector  of  Ancient  Monuments. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  smiling  on  this  scheme.  It  would  fit  so 
beautifully  in  with  their  plans  for  abasing  the  "  landed 
rich  ".  The  scheme  would  hit  hardest  the  very  people 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  root  out  of  England.  As  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  has  pointed  out,  many  who  own  works 
of  art,  or  "  monuments  ",  are  people  who  have  just 
been  viciously  hit  by  taxation  specially  intended  to 
bring  them  low.  To  meet  these  taxes  they  may  be 
compelled  to  sell  precious  property  they  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  keep  in  the  country,  and,  in  a  sense,  for 
the  country.  The  Government  should  complete  their 
work.  Having  driven  their  victims  to  sell,  they  should 
now  strictly  forbid  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Borden's  Cabinet  is  necessarily  one  of  new  men. 
It  is  certainly  a  Cabinet  of  strong  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  both  the  political  and 
commercial  life  of  Canada.  Mr.  G.  E.  Foster,  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  is  a  connecting  link 
with  the  Macdonald  regime.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  Imperial  preference,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will 
use  his  portfolio  to  strengthen  the  trade  bonds  with 
Great  Britain.  The  only  name  in  the  Cabinet  to  which 
exception  has  been  taken  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk, 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  Mr.  Monk  has  worked 
strenuously  for  some  time  past  with  Mr.  Bourrassa.  His 
inclusion  at  any  rate  means  that  the  Laurier  naval 
scheme  will  be  promptly  thrown  over.  What  else  it 
means  we  can  only  know  when  the  new  Government 
announces  its  policy.    Mr.  Borden  may  be  trusted  not 


to  make  a  colleague  of  anyone  who  will  play  the  anti- 
Imperial  part  which  over-prescient  Radicals  on  this  side 

allot  to  Mr.  Monk. 

The  first  part  ol  the  agreement  between  Germany  and 
France  has  now  been  initialled  ;  and  conversations  have 
already  begun  as  to  the  second.  On  paper  Germany 
has  given  up  all  claim  to  special  rights  in  Morocco. 
Germany  acknowledges  the  French  protectorate  and 
ranks  economically  with  the  other  Powers.  This  first 
stage  of  the  agreement  is  not,  of  course,  final.  If  the 
parties  cannot  agree  about  the  compensation  Germany 
is  to  get  out  of  the  Congo  the  portion  relating  to 
Morocco  may  be  hereafter  cancelled  or  modified.  Ger- 
many has  officially  "  retired";  but  the  price  of  this 
retirement  has  yet  to  be  fixed.  It  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  France  to  pay  generously  for  a  genuine  retire- 
ment. But  if  the  settlement  is  to  last,  both  parties  must 
take  care  that  they  are  actually  getting  what  they 
pay  for. 

The  free  expression  in  France  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  idea  of  giving  up  any  considerable  amount  of  terri- 
tory to  Germany  is  probably  due  to  a  suspicion  that 
Germany's  retirement  is  not  so  real  as  it  seems.  If 
Germany,  they  argue,  intended  from  the  first  frankly 
to  leave  Morocco  to  the  French  in  return  for  territory  in 
the  Congo,  why  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  get  Germany 
to  renounce  the  claim  to  special  rights?  The  suspicion 
is  that,  since  Germany  has  been  so  reluctantly  convinced 
that  she  must  retire,  she  is  still  at  heart  of  the  opinion 
that  she  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  If  this  still  be 
Germany's  view  of  her  rights,  who  knows  it  may  one 
day  be  her  duty  to  return?  Has  not  a  German  news- 
paper already  said  that  the  moral  of  this  "  retirement  ", 
which  she  does  not  like,  is  that  Germany  should  build 
more  ships?  These  suspicions  are  not  the  kindest 
comment  upon  modern  diplomatic  methods  ;  but  perhaps 
they  are  not  altogether  foolish. 

There  continues  to  be  considerable  talk,  especially  in 
certain  German  newspapers,  of  the  approaching  media- 
tion of  the  Powers  between  Italy  and  Turkey,  but  it 
all  seems  very  unconvincing.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  many  financiers  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  who 
want  to  "  unload  Turks  ".  When  this  operation  is 
successfully  accomplished  we  may  hear  little  more  of 
"  mediation  ",  which  is  likely  to  be  a  thankless  task 
unless  the  friends  of  both  parties  carefully  ascertain 
how  far  interference  may  be  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
Though  Turkey  has  again  demanded  mediation,  Italy 
has  let  it  be  understood  that  she  will  not  have  any 
"  mediation  "  till  she  is  in  effective  occupation  of 
Tripoli.  If  this  implies  complete  control  of  the  Hinter- 
land then  we  may  still  be  a  long  way  off  a  settlement. 
At  all  events,  she  will  not  listen  to  any  "  stop  the 
war  "  proposals  till  a  large  force  is  landed  and  in  com- 
plete occupation  of  the  sea-coast,  the  seizure  of  which 
proceeds  apace. 

For  wanton  mischief  commend  us  to  that  section, 
happily  a  small  one,  of  the  Radicals  which  calls 
for  British  interference.  The  old  peace-at-any-price 
party  was  maudlin,  but  it  had  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. The  new  war-at-any-cost  party  of  Humanitari- 
ans has,  it  seems,  nothing  remotely  resembling  sense  of 
responsibility.  It  was  this  party  which  tried  to  involve 
Great  Britain  with  Russia.  "  Humanitarianism  " 
seems  essentially  inhuman. 

The  occupation  of  Tobruk,  a  fine  natural  harbour  in 
Cyrenaica,  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  from 
Alexandria,  is  a  convincing  answer  to  the  absurd  story 
that  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to  Germany.  Teuto- 
phobia,  like  other  kinds  of  obsession,  makes  itself 
ridiculous  at  times,  but  nobody  believes  that  Austria 
and  Germany  are  really  pleased  to  see  Italy  where  she 
is.  An  Austrian  scientific  expedition  has  been  at  work 
in  the  Tripolitan  Hinterland,  and  perhaps  its  operations 
put  Italy  on  the  qui  vive.    There  is  no  reason  why  we 
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should  object  strongly  to  having  Italy  for  a  neighbour; 
at  least,  it  puts  a  stop  to  Turkish  operations  on  the 
borderland  of  the  French  Soudan.  In  any  case,  the 
Italians  seem  to  be  treating  Mohammedans  with  tact 
and  good  sense.  The  bulk  of  the  Arabs  have  not  yet 
declared  themselves,  though  it  would  be  a  grave  error 
to  imagine  that  Italian  difficulties  are  over,  or  even  the 
gravest  surmounted  with  the  mere  occupation  of  the 
coast  towns. 

The  situation  in  Turkey  itself  and  the  Balkans  appears 
to  be  graver,  and  will  increase  in  gravity  the  longer  the 
war  continues.  There  is  growing  unrest  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  naturally  the  Balkan  States  are  trying  to 
insure  themselves  against  possibilities.  The  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  threatens  to  march  with  the 
army  from  Salonika  on  the  Capital  to  prevent  a 
humiliating  peace,  while  among  some  sections  of  the 
population  the  present  crisis  is  attributed  to  the  blunders 
of  the  Committee.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  war  can 
continue  long  or  become  a  general  attack  on  Turkey's 
neighbours  to  keep  the  Young  Turks  in  power.  Such 
folly  is  incredible,  though  it  must  not  be  ruled  out  as 
altogether  impossible.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  under- 
stand why  no  Turkish  politician  wants  to  take  office  to 
become  the  author  of  a  humiliating  peace.  But  to  end 
the  war  Turkey  must  inevitably  abandon  her  last  African 
possession,  and  Italy  is  not  likely  to  admit  her  sover- 
eignty or  to  pay  much  in  return. 

The  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  Royalists  seems  to 
have  been  badly  planned  and  worse  executed.  The  plain 
result  of  it  all  is  sound  and  fury,  ending  in  the  fall  of  the 
Minister  for  War,  who  looked  on  the  whole  business  too 
much  as  a  joke  to  please  his  colleagues.  The  last  stand 
of  the  Royalists  near  the  frontier  at  Vinhaes  has  a  comic 
side  as  well  as  a  serious.  Knowing  the  Republicans 
would  not  dare  to  violate  the  frontier,  they  stood 
stiffly  up  and  dared  them  to  fire  bullets,  some  of  which 
would  most  certainly  find  their  way  into  Spain.  The 
serious  side  to  this  for  the  Portuguese  Government  is 
the  undoubted  sympathy  of  the  Spanish  people  with 
the  Royalist  cause.  Any  Royalist  expedition  is  sure  of 
a  good  deal  of  unofficial  help  from  over  the  border. 

The  Chinese  Government  are  faced  with  a  new 
rebellion.  Wuchang  and  Hankau  have  been  captured, 
and  throughout  the  length  of  the  Vangtse  the  insurgents 
seem  to  be  scoring  heavily.  Government  forces  are 
being  despatched  in  hot  haste,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrive  grave  mischief  will  have  been  done.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  rising  is  the  most  formidable  since  the 
Taiping  rebellion  of  fifty  years  ago.  Fortunatelv  the 
rebels  appear  not  to  be  acting  in  concert ;  the  Govern- 
ment hope  to  deal  with  them  in  detail,  but  where  a  move- 
ment is  so  widespread  the  difficulties  of  coping  with  it 
must  be  great.  Talk  of  proclaiming  a  Republic  in  China 
is,  of  course,  mere  moonshine  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  rising  is  anti-dynastic.  There  is  no  demon- 
stration so  far  against  foreigners,  but  British  and  other 
warships  have  taken  prompt  measures  of  precaution. 

The  Law  Courts  were  opened  again  on  Thursday. 
None  of  the  changes  in  the  Judiciary  and  the  Law 
Officers  that  have  been  so  much  speculated  about  has 
yet  materialised,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
procession.  Mostly  everybody  was  in  his  accustomed 
place.  Lord  Haldane  had  not  succeeded  Lord  Lore- 
burn,  for  Lord  Loreburn  was  still  there  ;  and  neither 
he  nor  Lord  Alverstone,  who  followed  him,  are  yet 
Lords  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrance,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations  of  insinuating 
rumour,  were  amongst  the  Judges.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs 
was  there  still  unermined,  and  was  not,  as  report  said  he 
might  be,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Alverstone.  There  will 
be  movement,  however,  in  the  valley  of  legal  dry  bones 
when  the  two  new  Lords  of  Appeal  are  announced. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  popular  in  the  law  just  now.  There 
was  not  a  cheer  in  the  Hall. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  WAR. 

T  N  the  same  morning's  paper  there  were  announced  the 
-*-  conclusion  of  the  Moorish  portion  of  the  Franco- 
German  agreement  and  the  landing  of  the  first  detach- 
ment of  Italian  troops  in  Tripoli.  Thus  in  two  phases 
of  the  Mediterranean  problem  some  advance  is  recorded, 
but  a  solution  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  would  at  least 
be  rash  to  predict  it.  In  the  one  case  the  opposition 
in  France  to  any  cession  of  importance  in  the  Congo 
region  seems  to  be  growing  and  will  find  expression 
when  the  Chamber  meets  ;  on  the  other,  we  have  as  yet 
no  real  means  of  gauging  what  opposition  the  Italian 
forces  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  interior.  Whether 
or  no  the  Turkish  soldiers  are  starving,  as  is  asserted, 
or  how  far  the  Arabs  will  rally  to  the  cause  of  Islam  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  The  submission  of  the  trading 
classes  in  the  city  itself  means  nothing  at  all,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Turkish  troops  have  sufficient  ammunition 
for  a  prolonged  campaign,  and  anyhow  their  general- 
ship has  been  ridiculous.  They  have  only  made  one 
feeble  attempt  to  overwhelm  the  small  Italian  force 
landed  from  the  warships.  They  will  not  be  likely  to 
do  much  against  the  greatly  increased  numbers  pouring 
in  every  day.  If  it  be  true  that  they  have  left  their 
wives  in  the  city,  the  idea  of  prolonged  resistance  can 
hardly  be  entertained.  But  if  the  Arabs  determine  on 
resistance,  the  troubles  of  the  Italians  are  only  begin- 
ning. Nor  will  the  cessation  of  the  war  with  Turkey 
in  such  a  case  necessarily  involve  peace  in  Tripoli.  The 
Arabs  will  not  fight  for  the  Turks,  but  for  themselves 
and  the  Faith.  At  present  the  Italian  authorities  seem 
to  be  conducting  affairs  with  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion. The  French  conduct  of  the  Protectorate  in  Tunis 
has  set  them  a  good  example,  which  they  seem  disposed 
to  follow. 

A  "  Holy  War  "  is  still  talked  about  by  the  bellicose 
spirits  in  Turkey,  but  we  greatly  doubt  any  widespread 
outbreak  of  the  kind  in  existing  conditions.  The  Turks 
are  not  popular  enough  among  their  co-religionists.  In 
the  case  of  a  gross  insult  offered  to  the  Faith  of  Islam 
or  of  a  real  and  general  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
we  might  see  a  genuine  Jehad,  otherwise  not.  Never- 
theless, any  condition  of  unrest  brought  about  by  war 
between  Turkey  and  a  Christian  Power  is  much  against 
the  interest  of  any  State  with  a  large  number  of 
Mohammedan  subjects.  This  is  why  England  would 
first  among  the  Powers  welcome  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

But  to  admit  this  is  very  far  from  arguing  that  we 
ought  to  take  any  very  active  part  in  intervention. 
England  is  well  known  as  the  one  country  in  Europe 
where  the  vagaries  of  would-be  diplomatists  run  riot 
unchecked.  Unfortunately  there  are  still  continental 
statesmen  who  believe  that  these  absurd  persons  repre- 
sent a  large  contingent  of  their  countrymen.  No 
experience  to  the  contrary  seems  to  teach  them  better. 
Some  of  our  "  stop-the-war  "  friends  actually  advance 
the  proposal  that  we  should  approach  Germany  and 
between  us  coerce  Italy  and  Turkey  into  making  peace, 
thus  at  once  pulling  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
Germany  and  ruining  for  ever  our  position  with  Italy 
without  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  Young  Turks  !  Our 
diplomacy  at  Constantinople  is  by  no  means  a  match 
for  the  German  so  long  as  the  Chauvinist  section  of  the 
Young  Turks  commands  the  situation.  With  a  change 
of  rulers  there  may  come  a  change  in  the  dominating" 
influence.  At  present  our  policy  is  to  leave  the  Turks 
to  the  muddle  they  have  deliberately  prepared  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  our  business  to  prop  up  a  tottering 
regime  which  has  been  habitually  hostile  to  us  and  to 
the  Christian  populations  under  its  sway.  It  would 
appear  that  a  meeting  of  our  consequential  pundits  was 
held  and  despatched  the  egregious  Mr.  Stead  to  Con- 
stantinople to  "  stop  the  war  ".  Fortunately  this  kind 
of  folly  cannot  deceive  even  a  Pan-German  journal, 
but  we  must  notice  as  more  deserving  of  respect 
a  letter  from  Syed  Ameer  Ali  in  the  "  Times  ".  He 
also  desires  England  to  intervene,  though  not  by 
force.  We  shall  no  doubt  do  our  part  in  helping  the 
two  States  to  come  to  terms  when  they  both  show  an 
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accommodating  disposition,  but  not  before.  We  cannot 
see  that  there  is  the  least  danger  ot  t In-  Italian  Govern- 
ment giving  a  religious  turn  to  tlie  war,  as  Sycd  Ameer 
Ali  supposes,  nor  do  the  "  mass  meetings  "  he  eites 
appeal  to  us  as  any  proof  of  widespread  Mussul- 
man resentment.  The  "limes"  correspondent  in 
Bombay  explains  in  a  paragraph,  printed  below  the 
letter  in  question,  that  Indian  Mohammedan  feeling  is 

aroused  against  the  weakening  of  the  only  independent 

Moslem  State  and  "  hardly  on  behalf  of  the  Caliphate  ". 
This  scarcely  looks  like  a  great  religious  upheaval  on 
behalf  of  Turkey.  In  fact  well-informed  observers  like 
Sir  Edwin  Pears  doubt  if  the  Turkish  Caliphate  be  really 
acknowledged  in  India  at  all.  Sycd  Ameer  Ali,  as 
a  cultivated  Mussulman,  who  is  credited  with  having 
acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the  new  regime  in  Turkey,  is 
naturally  distressed  at  the  high-handed  action  of  Italy 
to  the  detriment  of  his  proteges,  but  those  gentlemen 
have  done  nothing  either  in  their  relations  towards  their 
own  Christian  fellow-subjects  or  ourselves  to  excite  our 
active  sympathy.  Having  burned  our  fingers  on  behalf 
of  Turkey  over  Bosnia  and  got  no  thanks  for  it,  we  are 
not  likely  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous  a  second  time 
for  a  similar  cause.  Recent  events  seem  to  be  warning 
even  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  once  pacifist  that 
caution  and  an  overwhelming  fleet  are  the  primary 
necessities  of  our  international  position.  Fortunately 
our  silly  little  company  of  "  stop  the  war  "  will  play 
this  time  to  empty  benches  at  home,  though  they  may 
Still  make  this  country  ridiculous  among  the  ill-informed 
abroad. 

We  arc  not  commending  the  action  of  Italy,  and  so 
soon  as  mediation  is  desired  and  desirable  we  shall 
doubtless  be  prepared  to  play  our  part.  The  occasion 
may  come  soon.  All  depends  upon  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Turkey.  If  peace  were  made  at  once  and  Tripoli 
surrendered  to  Italy  in  return  for  some  money  payment 
it  could  not  but  affect  very  gravely  the  stability  of  the 
Young  Turkish  regime.  The  revolution  took  place  as 
a  protest  against  any  abandonment  of  Turkish  sove- 
reignty in  Macedonia.  The  key-note  of  policy  since 
has  been  the  strengthening  of  the  hold  on  existing 
possessions  and  the  hope  for  the  future  the  recovery  of 
lost  provinces.  How  will  the  more  ardent  patriots 
accept  the  abandonment  of  Tripoli  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  new  pohev  ?  1  here  seems  little  doubt  that  grave 
discontent  is  already  at  work  in  Constantinople  and 
elsewhere  in  Turkey.  The  great  danger  is  that  the 
Salonika  Committee  may  try  to  recover  its  prestige  by 
seizing  some  lost  territory  in  Europe.  The  nervous- 
nes  of  Turkey's  neighbours  is  the  measure  of  this 
danger.  Mobilisation  of  troops  is  taking  place  on  every 
frontier,  which  only  increases  the  existing  risks.  If 
the  more  warlike  of  the  Young  Turks  get  the  upper 
hand  we  may  look  forward  to  the  gravest  complications. 
The  "  ideologues  ",  who  formed  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  revolutionists,  may  be  ignored,  for  they 
have  no  real  influence  in  the  country.  There  arc 
really  but  two  alternatives  before  Turkey  :  complete  and 
speedy,  if  sullen,  submission,  and  the  abandonment 
of  Tripoli;  and,  in  return,  a  small  money  payment. 
This  payment  is  still  possible,  though  problematical, 
and  its  probability  dwindles  every  day.  The  other  is  the 
incitement  of  the  Turkish  population  to  an  attack  on 
all  Italians  in  Turkey,  and  on  Greece  or  some  Balkan 
State.  This  desperate  step  Germany  might  perhaps 
lake  the  lead  in  preventing.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  put  ourselves  in  the  forefront,  as  we  did  after 
San  Stefano.  Let  the  Germans  persuade  their  own 
friends  to  accept  the  inevitable.  We  and  other  Great 
Powers  will  certainly  support  their  representations. 

How  the  "  equitable  basis  "  Sved  Ameer  Ali  desires 
on  which  to  end  the  war  is  to  be  obtained  he  does  not 
tell  us.  It  seems  to  us  that  "  equity  "  is  better  left  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  come 
in.  Italy  is  going  to  keep  Tripoli  and  is  not  going  to 
pay  a  huge  tribute,  as  we  do  for  Cyprus.  The  wise 
may  call  this  process  "consolidating"  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  his  coup  ;  but  they 
will  hardly  talk  about  it  as  an  "  equitable  basis  ". 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  "sort  of  "  war  or  of 


the  Morocco  conversations,  in  the  end  we  shall  certainly 
have  to  lace  a  changed  situation  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Instead  of  a  southern  coast-line  in  great  measure  owned 
by  weak  States  powerless  at  sea,  we  shall  find  it  entirely 
held  by  Great  Powers  with  fleets  of  some  strength. 
We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  Italy's  Dreadnoughts 
are  being  built  against  Austria  rather  than  against  any 
member  of  the  Entente,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the 
general  change  in  the  territorial  arrangement. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

'tX/'OULD  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  postponed  his 
*  *  Haddington  speech  a  week  !  By  speaking  last 
Saturday  instead  of  this  he  missed  the  richest  material 
for  that  destructive  criticism  in  which  he  easily  excels 
us  all.  He  missed  the  figures  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Commissioners  for  the  year  ended  31  March  191 1.  In 
their  Report  the  officials  confess — and  we  could  almost 
hug  them  with  joy  over  their  confession — that  the 
People's  Budget  has  proved  in  the  working  an  utter 
failure.  It  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Treasury  since 
the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  ;  and  if  the  Ministers 
and  chief  officials  directly  responsible  for  that  Budget — 
that  abortion  of  a  State's  finance — have  any  public  con- 
science to  speak  of,  we  should  say  they  might  envy  the 
lot  of  Craggs  who  fell  ill  and  died  just  in  time  to  escape 
conviction. 

All  we  wrote  in  1909  against  that  Budget  is  justified 
fuly  by  the  humiliating  figures  which  the  Report  sets 
forth.  It  was  repeatedly  said  by  experts  that  the 
Government  in  muddling  up  its  party-inspired  senti- 
mentalism  with  national  finance  was  making  a  grave 
mistake.  But  who  ever  supposed  that  those  warnings, 
that  the  warnings  of  all  the  leading  financial  authorities 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  would  be  borne  out  so  soon 
and  so  completely  ?  We  must  leave  the  detailed  and 
critical  analysis  of  these  extraordinary  figures  to  another 
week.  Meanwhile  it  is  enough  to  say  that — exactly  as 
was  predicted — the  huge  valuation  campaign  has  proved 
too  much  even  for  the  army  of  new,  highly  paid 
officials  whom  the  Government  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Out  of  many  millions  of  valuations  to  be  made 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  have  actually  been  done. 
Virtually,  the  Report  confesses  to  a  total  failure  in  the 
matter  of  the  increment  duty.  The  result  in  money  is 
"  insignificant  " — oh,  significant  admission  !  The  half- 
penny duty  on  undeveloped  land  "  has  proved  a  trouble- 
some matter  "  !  The  only  real  success  is  the  success  of 
fifteen  hundred  gentlemen  who  are  paid  varying  sums 
from  ;£i2oo  a  year  down  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  and 
at  a  dead  loss,  to  collect  difficult  facts  and  more  difficult 
money  to  carry  out  Radical  policies  and  to  keep  Radical 
Governments  in  power.  The  Bubble  of  South  Sea  is 
almost  rivalled  by  the  Bubble  Budget  of  our  most 
wondrous  Government. 

People  will  now  naturally  ask  what  is  to  be  the 
Unionist  policy  as  to  that  Budget.  Lord  Roberts 
in  a  letter  to  the  press  has  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
Unionists  for  a  constructive  policy.  It  is  a  natural  and 
necessary  appeal.  But  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  constructive 
policy  unless  also  the  present  and  pressing  duty  of 
destructive  criticism  and  opposition  has  been  understood 
and  put  definitely  into  shape.  The  appeal  assumes  that 
so  far  as  a  critical  policy  is  concerned  Unionism  is  well 
provided.  It  is  a  very  general  assumption.  Whatever 
may  be  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  constructive  policy, 
the  destructive  policy  of  Unionism  is  supposed  to  be 
quite  clear  and  comparatively  simple.  Is  this  actually 
so?  Has  Unionism  a  clear  policy  of  resistance?  That 
question  must  depend  for  its  answer  on  the  force  and 
vigour  with  which  the  campaign  has  hitherto  been 
fought ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  lends 
little  support  to  the  comfortable  assumption  that 
Unionist  policy  is  clear  and  sound  on  the  purely  oppos- 
ing or  critical  side.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
said  that  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  was  to  oppose.  But 
recent  politics  remind  us  that  in  the  Unionist  camp  the 
first  duty  of  Opposition  has  been  a  trifle  misunderstood. 
May  the  new  Halsbury  club  help  to  set  things  right  ! 
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If  we  take,  by  way  of  example,  three  of  the  chief  acts 
of  this  Government — the  People's  Budget,  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill,  and  payment  of  members — we  find  on  the 
Unionist  side  a  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  any  of  these  measures  should  a 
Unionist  Government  return  to  power.  How  much  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  policy  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  next  Unionist  Budget ;  and  how  far  are 
Unionists  in  opposition  still  expected  to  oppose  and 
denounce  the  principles  of  the  new  Radical  finance? 

And  what  of  the  Parliament  Bill?  The  Parliament 
Bill  has  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution. 
But  are  Unionists  going  to  accept  it?  Are  we  to 
accept  the  fait  accompli?  The  Unionist  party  should 
definitely  know — for  it  is  cardinal  to  their  policy  in 
opposition — whether  a  Unionist  Government  intends  to 
accept  this  Act,  merely  to  modify  it,  or  whether  we  are 
out  for  repeal.  Once  there  was  talk  of  repeal.  Now 
that  the  Bill  has  become  an  Act,  the  word  "  repeal  " 
is  not  heard  enough.  Is  it  again  considered  that  what 
is  must  be  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  one  party's  business 
to  undo  the  mischief  of  another?  That  was  the  old 
tradition  ;  but  the  Radicals  have  destroyed  it. 

Then,  again,  what  is  the  policy  of  Unionists  as  to 
payment  of  members?  The  comfortable  salaries  which 
Radical  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  voted 
to  themselves  and  forced  upon  their  opponents  at  the 
Government's  bidding  are  certainly  not  popular  with  the 
electors  who  will  have  to  pay.  Indeed  no  measure  could 
be  less  popular  in  the  country  ;  no  measure  could  be 
less  consonant  with  good  Conservative  traditions  than 
a  self-supporting  ordinance  which  abolishes  the  sound 
principle  of  voluntary  service  for  the  State  and  leads 
by  easy  stages,  as  the  experience  of  other  legislatures 
shows,  to  corruption  and  incompetence. 

Even  now  much  good  work  may  be  accomplished. 
Under  the  Parliament  Act  the  House  of  Lords  is  left 
with  two  clear  years  for  the  carrying  through  of  a 
vigorous  policy  of  resistance.  We  do  not  overestimate 
the  shadowy  nature  of  the  powers  left  to  the  Upper 
House.  But  at  least  it  may  use  what  small  power  it 
has  with  vigour  and  courage.  On  its  conduct  during 
the  next  two  years  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  the 
future  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  absolutely  bound 
to  throw  back  upon  the  Government  Home  Rule,  Dis- 
establishment, and  Plural  Voting.  Not  one  of  these 
revolutionary  changes  has  been  placed  before  the  elec- 
torate. Yet  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Government  to  use 
the  Parliament  Act  to  pass  these  measures  without 
reference  to  the  people.  For  two  years  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  barrier  and,  though  so  miserably  weakened, 
may  strive  to  fulfil  its  ancient  duty. 


HEREDITY  AND  HYPOCRISY. 

/"\NE  of  the  interesting  features  about  that  section 
of  wealthy  tradesmen  and  financiers  who  really 
run  the  Liberal  party  is  their  attitude  towards  the 
"hereditary  principle".  The  Master  of  Elibank, 
manager  of  the  Liberal  party,  who,  thanks  largely  to 
the  hereditary  system,  has  made  such  a  hit  in  public 
life,  has  lately  by  his  homage  before  the  Gladstone 
family  tree  brought  this  subject  quite  to  the  front.  In 
public  of  course  the  wealthy  Liberals  are  opposed  to  the 
hereditary  principle  root  and  branch.  They  are  stern 
democrats ;  they  believe  in  the  People,  from  whom 
indeed  many  of  them  are  sprung ;  they  detest  privilege 
and  monopoly,  except  of  course  in  business,  and 
especially  their  own  business  ;  they  cannot  conceal  their 
indignation  at  the  idea  of  a  man  being  an  "  hereditary  " 
legislator.  So  they  take  the  chair  at  their  local  Anti- 
House-of-Lords  meeting,  and  their  influence  (sometimes 
even  their  money)  is  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Llovd  George 
,  and  Mr-  Winston  Churchill  in  the  crusade  against  the 
'  accursed  thing.  Sometimes  they  are  public  speakers 
themselves  ;  and  then  the  platform  resounds  with  their 
diatribes  against  the  accident  of  birth,  the  anomalies 
of  aristocracy,  and  the  sacredness  of  equality. 

But  when  one  considers  the  actions  rather  than  the 
words  of  these  reformers,  one  finds  the  strangest  con- 


tradiction ;  for  they  seem  to  be  industriously  engaged 
in  imitating  the  thing  they  ostentatiously  condemn,  and 
perpetuating  the  very  system  they  are  burning  to 
overthrow.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  Radical  of  the  slightly 
more  sans-culotte  tinge  who  has  a  quarrel  with  polite 
society  and  the  habits  of  the  "  idle  rich  "  or  even  the 
industrious  rich.  Only  those  who  habitually  frequent 
the  obscurer  sort  of  Radical  meeting,  and  read  the 
Radical-Socialist  gutter  press,  can  realise  how  large  a 
part  this  venomous  clap-trap  plays  in  mob-agitation. 
Nothing  tells  like  a  coarse  attack  on  the  personal  luxury 
of  the  persons  who  bathe  daily  and  dine  in  evening 
clothes.  Those  garments  in  themselves  are  a  rankling 
source  of  offence  ;  and  a  full-flavoured  caricature  of  the 
profligate  scenes  enacted  at  the  demoralising  dinner- 
tables  of  the  wealthy  is  always  popular.  One  has  seen 
a  large  audience  of  miners  moved  alternately  to 
righteous  anger  and  bursts  of  prurient  laughter  by  a 
grotesque  platform  satire  on  men  in  their  shirts  and  half- 
naked  women  waited  on  by  resplendent  flunkeys  as 
they  consume  in  an  hour  as  much  as  would  keep  an 
honest  working  man  a  month.  Nor  was  the  orator  a 
merely  ignorant  demagogue  whose  Vision  of  Life  was 
drawn  exclusively  from  the  penny  novelette.  Not  at  all. 
He  was  a  Labour  leader  of  the  distinctly  educated  type 
■ — one  who  had  read  his  Carlyle  and  his  Ruskin, 
and  had  spent  his  leisure  hours  at  the  free  libraries 
and  picture  galleries  rather  than  the  music-halls. 
An  ambitious  man,  on  the  rise,  then,  who  has 
risen  far  since.  And  if  you  meet  him  in  these  days 
you  will  find  that  he  is  never  so  pleased  as  when  he 
can  get  into  his  own  dress-coat  and  sit  down  before 
flowers  and  silver  at  some  feast  given  by  a  Liberal 
plutocrat  who  has  his  reasons  for  being  civil  to  the 
Extreme  Wing.  But  indeed  the  Labour  leaders  with 
one  or  two  austere  exceptions  take  with  singular 
alacrity,  when  they  "  arrive  ",  to  the  social  indulgences 
they  denounce  when  they  are  on  the  upward  march. 
And  as  for  your  Radical,  who  has  graduated  behind  the 
counter  or  in  the  back-office,  and  ascended  by  abusing 
the  "  dukes  ",  there  is  none  so  delighted  as  himself 
to  emulate,  so  far  as  he  may,  the  customs  of  these 
objects  of  his  ire.  After  a  London  season  well  dotted 
with  dinners  in  Park  Lane  and  luncheons  in  Piccadilly 
and  week-ends  at  the  country-houses  of  mustard-lords 
and  chocolate-kings,  the  tribune  of  the  People  goes 
off  to  spend  his  holidays  in  motoring,  and  golf-playing, 
and  the  amusements  of  some  fashionable  and  expensive 
pleasure  resort  precisely  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  "  idle 
rich  "  himself.  He  doesn't  shoot  and  hunt  it  is  true, 
early  associations  causing  him  to  keep  firearms  at  a 
respectful  distance  and  to  regard  the  horse  rather  as  a 
disagreeable  necessity  than  a  means  of  enjoyment. 

There  is  a  similar  contradiction  between  the  words 
and  the  deeds  of  the  wealthy  Radicals  who  assail  the 
"  hereditary  principle  ".  By  their  acts  they  pay  it  the 
deepest  homage.  It  may  be  bad  for  the  country  but 
apparently  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  themselves.  The 
friend  of  progress  who  treats  the  House  of  Lords  with 
contempt  will  make  any  sacrifice — -within  reason — to 
become  a  member  of  this  offending  assembly.  The  sale 
of  peerages  by  Liberal  Governments  has  become  a  trite 
and  hackneyed  scandal.  It  is  common  talk  that  the 
catalogues  had  been  prepared  and  the  tariff  arranged 
in  the  Whips'  room  early  last  summer  in  case  the  Veto 
Bill  had  been  thrown  out  :  there  was  a  regular  schedule 
of  prices,  and  the  names  of  three  or  four  hundred  ardent 
democrats,  prepared  to  pay  from  two  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  the  odious  appendage  of  a  baronial 
title,  were  entered  on  the  rolls.  And  if  rumour  speaks 
true  there  were  no  Unionists  so  anxious  to  have  the 
Bill  defeated  as  these  aspirants  to  hereditary  honours  !' 
They  saw  the  opportunity  to  get  a  peerage  cheap  and 
were  extremely  annoyed  when  it  disappeared.  Some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  will  in  due  course  be  permitted  to 
gratify  their  ambition.  But  it  will  cost  them  more  ; 
the  market  will  have  risen  ;  retail  figures  will  be  quoted 
by  the  vendors  and  the  chance  of  buying  on  the  most 
favourable  terms  is  not  likely  to  recur.  That  however 
is  by  the  way.  The  really  interesting  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion was  that  at  the  moment  when  all  Radicalism  was 
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SUppOSQd  to  have  braced  itself  to  extirpate  the  "  heredi- 
tary "  peerage,  there  were  Radicals  by  the  hundred  only 
too  eager  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  down  in  order 
to  become  hereditary  peers. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  honorific  title,  or  the  seat  on  the 
red  benches  (about  which  it  must  be  admitted  they  care 
verv  little)  which  attracts  them.  Their  real  bait  is  that 
very  principle  of  heredity  itself.  The  wealthy  Liberal, 
who  has  made  His  fortune  in  trade  or  manufacturing 
industry  or  finance  has  often  a  quite  pathetic  belief  in 
it.  If  he  were  consistent  he  ought  to  allow  each  genera- 
tion to  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  so  to  speak,  without 
any  adventitious  aid  from  that  which  has  gone  before. 
Every  man  ought  to  start  at  scratch  in  the  race  of  life, 
irrespective  of  hereditary  advantages,  material  or  other. 
But  that  is  not  at  all  the  view  of  our  Radical  plutocrat 
when  it  comes  to  practice.  His  great  ambition  is  to 
found  a  family  and  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  member  of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  If  he  cannot 
acquire  that  position  in  its  fulness  for  himself  he  does 
all  he  can  to  secure  it  for  his  descendants.  He  buys  up 
a  great  estate,  and  transmits  it  undivided  to  his  eldest 
son,  instead  of  leaving  instructions  that  it  shall  be  sold 
to  meritorious  peasant  proprietors  or  at  least  shared 
out  among  all  his  children.  In  fact  we  shall  have  a 
newr  landed  aristocracy  in  a  few  years'  time  largely  made 
up  of  the  eldest  sons  of  successful  Liberal  manufacturers 
and  contractors,  wielding  as  much  local  influence,  or 
at  least  endeavouring  to  do  so,  as  the  older  county 
families  and  country  gentlemen  they  have  superseded 
or  supplanted.  They  believe  in  heredity  in  politics 
too.  We  are  threatened  with  a  dynastic  succession  of 
Gladstones,  and  Harcourts  and  Trevelyans,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  contend  that  the  present  representatives 
of  those  famous  names  owe  their  prominence  entirely 
to  their  individual  merits.  After  all  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Whig  in  the  modern  Liberal ; 
there  is  the  same  parade  of  popular  principles  and  the 
same  steady  determination  to  create  an  exclusive 
governing  oligarchy  based  on  social  influence  and  family 
connexions. 


A  HAMPDEN  FOR  THE  PARLIAMENT  ACT. 
'  I  "HE  first  possible  working  of  the  Parliament  Act 
will  be  on  the  occasion  of  the  next  Budget.  And 
to  make  a  rough  forecast  of  the  way  events  may  shape 
themselves,  let  it  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
aims  his  taxes  directly  at  the  classes  who  are  hence- 
forward to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  imposes 
a  crushing  duty  on  urban  ground-rents.  If  the  House 
of  Lords  reject  this — and  surely  they  might  reasonably 
do  so  after  the  complete  exposure  this  w7eek  of  how 
miserably  the  People's  Budget  has  failed — the  machi- 
nery of  the  Parliament  Act  will  be  invoked,  the  Finance 
Act  191 2  will  be  presented  to  the  King  for  his  assent, 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Parliament  Act  will  then 
"  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  ". 

Pausing  here  for  a  moment — even  the  present 
Government  cannot  achieve  the  impossible.  A  Legisla- 
ture cannot  say  that,  after  a  certain  date,  a  sow's 
ear  shall  become  a  silk  purse.  For  a  particular  pur- 
pose, or  for  all  purposes,  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  a 
silk  purse,  but  it  will  remain  what  it  was.  Applying 
this  reasoning  to  the  situation,  Parliament,  which, 
according  to  "Coke  on  Littleton",  is  "the  highest 
and  most  honourable  and  absolute  Court  of  Justice 
in  England,  consisting  of  the  King,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Commons  ",  does  not  pass  Acts  until  they 
have  obtained  the  assent  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons. 
Nothing  less  can  be  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But 
many  other  instruments  may  have  the  force  of  law ; 
railway  and  local  by-laws,  Government  Department  re- 
gulations, Royal  Proclamations  are  issued  by  the  dozen 
every  year,  and  are  binding  on  those  they  concern. 
Parliament  may,  and  in  fact  does,  delegate  its  law- 
making power  within  wide  limits.  But  the  question  of 
these  limits  may  become  important,  and  here  the  particu- 
lar instance  may  be  considered.  Let  it  be  supposed 
that  a  land-owner  boldly  declined  to  pay  the  tax,  on 
the  same  grounds  that  Hampden  declined  to  submit 


to  ship-money—  that  it  was  unlawfully  levied.  The 
issue  could  be  raised  ;u  once  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The 
Law  Offifcers  bi  the  Crown  would  quote  the  new  law, 
and  defendant's  counsel  would  plead  that,  as  the  House 
of  Lords  had  not  passed  it,  it  was  not  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Law  Officers  would  then  quote  the 
Parliament  Act,  and,  presumably,  put  in  the  Speaker's 
certificate  to  show  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  measure 
had  "  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  ". 

But  here  no  judge  could  hesitate.  He  might  say, 
"  Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  Parliament  Act  and 
the  way  it  is  drafted,  my  oath  binds  me  to  give  effect 
to  it,  and  I  cannot  stultify  the  Legislature.  I  shall 
therefore  hold  that  '  shall  become  an  Act  of  Parliament  1 
must  mean  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  to  be,  and 
shall  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Parlia- 
ment has  in  fact  given  a  blank  cheque  and  it  is  here 
presented — generously  filled  up.  The  only  point  on 
which  I  can  listen  further  is  whether  Parliament  can 
effectually  delegate  or  surrender  its  powers  of  taxation 
in  this  way  ". 

Thus  respondent's  counsel  would  have  the  formid- 
able task  of  showing  that  Parliament  could  not  divest 
itself  of  its  powers  of  taxation.  Every  text-book,  of 
course,  teems  with  statements  that  Parliament  is  abso- 
lute. But  every  text-book,  without  exception,  also  lays 
down  in  the  plainest  terms  that  the  Englishman  can 
only  be  taxed  by  Act  of  Parliament — a  real  Act,  be  it 
understood,  and  not  something  which  the  present 
Government  or  Charles  I.  might  call  an  Act.  The 
Petition  of  Right  says  "  No  man  hereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  Gift,  Loan,  Benevolence, 
Tax,  or  such  like  charge  without  common  consent  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ".  And  again,  "  It  is,  and  hath  been 
the  ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  that  no 
subsidy,  custom,  impost,  or  other  charge  whatsoever 
ought  or  may  be  laid  or  imposed  on  any  merchandise, 
exported  or  imported,  without  common  consent  in 
Parliament  -".  The  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  particular 
tax  implies  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  may  be  at  least  urged  that,  if  the  Parliament  Act 
is  valid  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  equally  so  if  the  King 
were  substituted  for  King  and  Commons  and  "  ship- 
money  "  would  again  be  lawful.  To  quote  Mr.  Todd 
in  his  "Parliamentary  Government  of  England": 
"  The  consent  of  both  Houses  is  indispensable  to  give 
legal  effect  and  validity  to  taxation  .  .  .  .every  bill  to 
impose  or  repeal  a  tax  involves  other  considerations 
besides  those  which  are  purely  questions  of  revenue  ; 
it  necessarily  includes  principles  of  public  policy  and 
commercial  regulation,  and,  on  points  of  this  kind  the 
Lords,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  are 
constitutionally  free  to  act  and  advise  as  they  may 
judge  best  for  the  public  interest." 

Thus  the  question  would  be  whether  the  Englishman's 
privilege,  for  which  the  Civil  War  was  fought,  can  be 
permanently  taken  away  from  him,  while  the  Petition 
of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  still  remain  law.  And, 
if  a  Hampden  can  be  found  to  raise  it,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  legal  surprises  involved  in  the  Taff 
Vale  and  Osborne  cases  may  be  followed  by  another 
even  more  disconcerting  to  this  most  tyrannous  and  un- 
constitutional Government,  for  it  could  not  be  reversed 
by  any  legislation. 


THE  NEW  CONCILIATION. 

EVERY  section  of  the  industrial  world,  except 
perhaps  the  Labour  extremists,  will  welcome  the 
news  that  Labour  Conciliation  is  now  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  Sir  George  Askwith  has  become  so 
valuable  a  national  asset  that  there  could  be  no  other 
Chief  Industrial  Commissioner.  His  work  has  made  the 
post  possible.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  panel  of  capital 
and  labour  representatives,  the  names  announced  being 
those  of  men  not  only  thoroughly  trusted  but  essentially 
representative  of  their  industries.  We  regret  however 
the  absence  of  any  shipbuilders'  representative,  but  this 
may  come  later.  The  inclusion  of  Mr.  Gosling,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  recent  dock  strike,  shows  that 
the  dockers  are  at  least  willing  to  listen  to  reason. 
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This  break  off  from  the  Board  of  Trade  is  long  over- 
due. Conciliation  work,  greatly  grown  of  recent  years, 
was  fast  becoming  impossible  in  its  «Id  quarters. 
More  than  one  official  has  gone  down  under  the  strain, 
and  those  still  at  work  must  have  suffered  severely. 
The  attempt  to  join  on  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  a 
Government  office  delicate  and  harassing  work  of  a 
personal  nature  was  certain  eventually  to  fail.  Hap- 
pily the  Cabinet  have  realised  the  danger  in  time. 
Within  a  few  weeks  ordinary  consequential  changes  will 
follow,  and  the  Conciliation  Intelligence  Office  will  have 
a  home  of  its  own,  free  to  carry  on  its  work  unfettered 
by  extraneous  routine  and  unworried  by  politicians. 
Nominally  the  new  office  remains  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  some  Minister  must  be  responsible  for  it 
in  Parliament,  but  probably  in  practice  there  will  be 
little  if  any  interference  with  its  work.  The  striking  out 
of  political  influence  is  a  great  gain.  Suspicion  of 
interested  interference  had  become  general,  and  it  really 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  no  labour  trouble  could  possibly 
be  settled  until  some  member  ot  the  Cabinet  had 
claimed  his  share  of  political  advertisement.  The 
position  and  duties  of  the  new  Council  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  clearly  understood.  Its  work  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  must  essentially  be  preventive  :  it  is  in  no 
sense  an  arbitration  panel.  It  may,  and  possibly  will, 
be  convened  two  or  three  times  a  year  for  general 
discussion,  but  its  great  value  is  through  its  members 
to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  industrial  world,  to  see 
signs  and  to  hear  grumblings  and  mutterings  long  before 
real  friction  comes,  to  anticipate,  and  so  to  prevent 
trouble.  It  will  embody  that  rather  elusive  but  very 
strong  factor  in  English  life — public  opinion,  and  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  employers  or  employed  to  pass 
it  by  will  meet  with  instant  public  disapproval.  Halcyon 
days  no  one  can  prophesy,  but  even  if  the  new  condi- 
tions are  means  of  preventing  one  great  strike  only  the 
change  will  have  been  justified.  But  there  is  a  big  fight 
ahead.  Modern  trades  unionism  needs  to  purge  itself 
of  disloyalty  to  its  own  leaders.  In  many  cases  a 
minority  of  extremists,  judging  rightly  the  apathy  of 
the  bulk  of  its  fellow  members,  has  captured  the 
machine  and  used  its  power  to  engineer  a  strong 
political  alliance  with  the  Socialistic  group.  At  last 
however  the  quieter  and  more  solid  element  seems  to  be 
breaking  through  the  froth.  Trades  unionists  are  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways  ;  face  to  face  with  a  question 
they  cannot  evade.  They  must  either  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  or  cease  to  meet  the 
employers.  There  must  be  some  definite  understanding 
that  their  leaders  have  authority  not  only  to  make  agree- 
ments but  to  bind  their  followers.  The  only  alternative 
is  the  hopeless  one  of  indiscriminate  and  unreasoned 
striking.  They  must  make  up  their  minds  whether  the 
unions  are  to  be  real  trade  societies,  honestly  struggling 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  labour  in  their  trades,  or 
simple  political  machines  masquerading  as  workmen's 
associations.  To  the  real  trades  union  the  new  Con- 
ciliation Office  will  be  a  welcome  friend;  to  the  syndi- 
calist sham  anathema.  We  shall  at  least  know  where 
we  stand. 

We  believe  too  that  the  Conciliation  Office  will  be 
most  valuable  in  helping  public  opinion  to  understand 
the  real  conditions  of  modern  industry.  Men  so  repre- 
sentative as  the  Councillors  and  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  daily  round  of  the  nation's  work  cannot  meet 
without  learning  much  from  one  another,  and  the  tolera- 
tion inevitably  springing  from  such  communication  is 
certain  to  spread.  Once  a  position  is  understood,  half 
the  battle  is  over.  The  silence  of  its  work  will  be  the 
best  estimate  of  the  success  of  a  new  departure  which 
starts  with  the  good  will  of  everyone  who  cares  for  the 
success  of  English  trade. 


THE  CITY. 

'THE  Stock  Exchange  has  quite  recovered  its  good 
■*■  spirits  this  week.  Morocco  is  no  longer  dis- 
cussed in  Throgmorton  Street,  and  the  "  Italian  war  " 
scarcely  receives  serious  attention.     The  fortnightly 


settlement  disclosed  a  very  healthy  condition  of  affairs,, 
most  markets  being  rather  oversold,  and  several  pro- 
fessional speculators  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
psychological  moment  to  buy  had  arrived.  Repurchases 
by  bears  were  accompanied  by  a  small  demand  on 
behalf  of  bulls,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  volume 
of  public  business  has  had  no  visible  expansion. 

The  improvement  in  quotations  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  Home  Railway  department,  where  more 
favourable  views  of  the  labour  outlook  are  now  enter- 
tained. Dealings  for  the  new  account  were  opened  with 
the  news  that  the  threatened  strike  in  the  cotton  trade 
had  been  averted,  and  the  publication  of  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Industrial  Board  encouraged 
hopes  that  labour  disputes  will  in  future  be  settled 
peacefully.  With  dealers  in  a  more  optimistic  frame 
of  mind,  these  abstract  factors  were  allowed  to  exert 
sufficient  influence  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  bear 
selling,  and  as  the  supply  of  stock  on  the  market  is 
very  small  some  sharp  rises  have  occurred,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  stocks. 

An  exceptional  feature  of  the  markets  has  been  the 
weakness  of  Rio  Tinto  Copper  shares  in  anticipation  of 
a  decreased  dividend.  The  general  expectation  was 
that  a  distribution  of  20s.  per  share  would  be  declared, 
while  some  estimates  were  as  low  as  17s.  6d.  The 
announcement  of  22s.  6d.  per  share  was  therefore  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  hopes  ;  but  it  compares 
with  25s.  paid  at  this  time  last  year,  which  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  5s.  as  compared  with  the  year  before.  A  partial 
recovery  in  the  quotation  greeted  the  announcement 
of  the  dividend,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  argued  that  the 
shares  are  undervalued  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
copper  outlook. 

The  American  market  has  been  comparatively  quiet. 
Some  of  the  low-priced  Southern  stocks,  such  as- 
Missouris  and  Southerns,  have  benefited  from  the 
favourable  Government  cotton  report,  which  fore- 
shadows good  traffics ;  but  generally  Wall  Street  is 
settling  down  to  the  idea  that  business  will  remain 
dull  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the  Colonial  Railway 
section  Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  firm,  the  gross- 
receipts  for  the  first  week  of  October  giving  an  increase 
of  Si 53,000,  which  brings  the  total  gain  recorded  since 
1  July  up  to  $2,631,000.  Grand  Trunk  stocks  have 
recorded  only  insignificant  changes,  although  the 
traffic  increase  of  ^,15,887  was  fully  in  accord  with 
best  expectations.  Dominion  Atlantic  debentures  have 
improved  owing  to  the  news  that  the  line  is  to  be 
leased  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company,  which  will 
considerably  enhance  their  security. 

As  regards  Foreign  Railways,  attention  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  Argentine  securities  in  view  of  the 
dividends  declared  and  anticipated.  Cordoba  and 
Rosario  stock  has  had  a  sharp  rise  on  the  declaration 
of  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  whereas  last  year  only  the 
first  preference  stock  received  a  dividend.  Entre  Rios 
stocks  were  also  in  favour  until  the  announcement  of 
a  distribution  of  ih  per  cent,  gave  the  signal  for  profit- 
taking.  This  dividend  was  as  good  as  was  expected,, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  anticipatory  buying  was  merely 
speculative.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  present  quotation 
seems  to  discount  the  future  to  some  extent.  Guaya- 
quil and  Quito  bonds  advanced  on  the  news  that  the 
President  of  Ecuador  had  cabled  to  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  to  the  effect  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  resume  the  service  on  the  bonds. 
Although  the  Mexican  Railway  report  is  very  satis- 
factory, its  publication  had  little  effect  upon  quota- 
tions, because  it  had  no  surprises  to  spring  upon  the 
market,  and  it  shed  no  fresh  light  on  the  current 
position.  The  most  interesting  point  is  the  further 
reduction  in  working  expenses  due  to  the  employment 
of  liquid  fuel.  The  recent  improvement  in  Mexican 
Railway  stocks  is  attributable  to  satisfactory  traffic 
returns. 

The  Mining  Markets,  with  the  exception  of  diamond 
shares,  remain  dull  and  heavy.  Kaffirs  were  depressed 
by  the  news  that  a  big  flow  of  water  had  been 
encountered  in  the  Witwatersrand  Deep  mine,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  labour  position  in  Rhodesia  gave  courage 
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to  the  brats  in  that  department.  Tanganvikas  were 
upset  bv  selling  orders  originating  from  Brussels.  No 
expansion  of  business  is  recorded  in  tbe  Rubber  section. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mincing  Lane  dealers  seemed 
inclined  to  expect  lower  prices  for  the  commodity,  and 
were  therefore  unloading  sonic  of  their  shares.  Oil 
descriptions  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  markets 
in  the  "  Mouse  ".  The  rise  was  started  in  the  belief 
that  the  oil  trade  war  had  ceased,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  consignments  of  Standard  Oil  products 
have  been  delayed  owing  to  lack  of  ocean  transport 
facilities,  and,  consequently,  trade  prices  have  tem- 
porarily improved.  An  optimistic  sentiment  prevailed 
in  the  Share  market,  and  denials  of  the  reports  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  Combine  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  not  stem  the  rise.  Lobitos  have  been  a  conspicuous 
feature  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  oil  stratum 
at  a  depth  of  2000  feet. 

INSURANCE. 
Scottish  Amicable  Valuations. 

ACTUARIAL  methods  have  probably  almost  attained 
their  apex  in  the  latest  valuation  made  by 
Mr.  William  Hutton,  the  manager  and  actuary  of  the 
Scottish  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society.  One  objec- 
tion to  the  net  premium  method  of  valuation — namely, 
its  tendency  to  create  an  insufficient  reserve  for  future 
expenses  and  profits — has  often  been  raised,  and  various 
suggestions  for  overcoming  the  difficulty  have  been  made 
by  prominent  members  of  the  two  great  actuarial  bodies. 
It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  directors  of 
this  old  Glasgow  office  were  the  first  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  views  set  forth  by  expert  writers.  At 
the  investigation  made  in  1896,  covering  the  seven  years 
1889-95,  trie  Society  caused  something  approaching  a 
sensation  by  substituting  the  Hm  and  Hm  (5)  tables, 
with  2h  per  cent,  interest,  for  the  Hm,  with  3^  per 
cent.,  employed  on  the  previous  occasion.  As  the 
introduction  of  this  low  rate  of  interest  for  valuation 
purposes  was  found  to  produce  a  small  provision  for 
future  contingencies,  only  Hm  3^  per  cent,  net 
premiums  were  taken  credit  for,  with  the  result  that 
rcerves  were  increased  by  upwards  of  ^200, 000.  Five 
year's  later,  after  quinquennial  investigations  had  been 
ordained,  the  same  course  was  pursued,  and  the  addition 
to  the  reserves  was  raised  to  about  ^238,000 ;  while  in 
1906  the  Om  and  Om  (5)  tables — a  more  recent  and 
more  trustworthy  mortality  experience — were  adopted, 
and  the  additional  sum  reserved  was  raised  to  ^'272,984 
— an  amount  which  actually  exceeded  the  total  profit 
made  during  the  quinquennium. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  when  Mr.  Hutton  made 
his  last  valuation,  a  further  slight  improvement  in 
methods  was  seen  to  be  desirable.  Although  experts 
were  not  in  doubt  as  to  the  exceptional  strength  of  the 
Scottish  Amicable  valuations,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  make  average  people  understand  the  difference 
entailed  by  the  use  of  3^  or  i\  per  cent,  net  premiums 
as  credits,  and  at  times  the  Society  was  unwittingly 
misrepresented  by  non-actuarial  critics.  A  much 
simpler  way  to  effect  the  same  object — namely, 
sufficiency  of  reserves  for  future  needs — has  now  been 
devised.  At  the  valuation  made  as  at  31  December 
last  the  life  assurance  contracts  were  valued  by  the 
Om  (5)  mortality  table  combined  with  Om  net 
premiums  and  2\  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  reserves 
required  by  this  basis  were  increased  by  taking  credit 
for  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  still  to  be 
received.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  can  instantly  be 
appreciated,  even  by  persons  who  are  not  versed  in 
actuarial  lore.  In  the  first  place,  the  entire  loading,  being 
the  difference  between  the  office  premiums  and  the  net 
premiums,  can  be  seen  to  be  reserved  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  remaining  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  can  be 
seen  to  be  a  special  reserve.  The  exact  effect  of  the 
innovation  on  the  amount  of  surplus  reported  is  not 
stated  in  Mr.  Hutton's  otherwise  interesting  valuation 
report,  although  he  mentions  that  the  reserves  required 


were  slightly  increased,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
such  was  the  case,  as  nearly  22  percent,  of  the  annual 
premium  income  was  retained  for  future  expenses  and 
profits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Scottish  Amicable,  although  it 
is  not  so  well  known  as  many  rival  life  offices,  occupies 
almost  the  highest  place  in  the  opinion  of  insurance 
experts,  and  the  substantial  volume  of  new  business 
now  transacted  each  year  is  largely  the  result  of  favour- 
able criticism  at  the  hands  of  writers  who  appreciate 
real  merit.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  indeed  to  find 
a  single  Haw  in  the  management  of  this  octogenarian 
Society.  Its  valuation  methods  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
very  best ;  its  funds  are  well  invested,  having  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  shown  an  average  return  of 
^3  19s.  1  id.,  ^"4  os.  id.,  and  ^4  os.  nd.  per  cent, 
before  deduction  of  income  tax  ;  and  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture is  moderate  in  view  of  the  amount  of  the  new 
premium  income  obtained.  In  1908  all  expenses  were 
covered  by  13.42  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received  ;  in 
1909  the  expense  ratio  was  12.96,  and  last  year  it  was 
only  12.34  per  cent.  In  the  matter  of  mortality,  again,  the 
experience  of  the  Society  seems  to  be  constantly  favour- 
able, recent  results  having  shown  that,  compared  with 
the  amount  expected  according  to  the  Om  mortality 
table,  the  actual  claims  by  death  approximated  to  79  per 
cent,  in  1908  and  1909,  and  to  only  71  per  cent,  in 
1910. 

Consistent  sound  administration  throughout  a  long 
sequence  of  years  has  had  its  reflex  in  the  constant 
declaration  of  most  satisfactory  bonuses  computed  on 
the  compound  system.  For  three  quinquenniums  in 
succession  the  reversions  added  to  sums  assured  and 
previous  bonuses  have  been  at  the  high  rate  of  35s.  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
valuation,  which  disclosed  a  surplus  of  ,£397,871,  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  office  to  point  out  that  the  substantial 
sum  of  £90,568  was  written  off  on  revaluation  of  invest- 
ments ;  also  that  the  new  quinquennium  was  started  with 
an  unappropriated  balance  of  £68,785.  That  surplus,  by 
the  way,  also  requires  a  word  of  explanation  ;  it  was  in 
reality  much  larger.  Interim  bonus  to  the  amount  of 
£18,766  was  paid  during  the  five  years,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  was  received  by  the  holders  of  policies 
effected  under  the  Society's  minimum  premium  tables. 


ENGLISH  COURT  PATRONAGE  OF  PAINTERS. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

NOT  long  ago  the  serious  question  of  Royal 
patronage  of  Art  was  raised  in  this  Review. 
Frankly  and  pertinently  the  writer  speculated  on  the 
inner  motives  of  the  sovereigns'  advisers  in  this  matter. 
Crediting  them  with  private  taste  and  culture  he  won- 
dered why  in  their  official  role  they  invariably  give  the 
worst  advice.  The  result  is  glaring,  desperate.  In 
place  of  a  series  of  portraits  reflecting  the  best  artists 
of  their  day,  and  including  here  and  there  a  masterpiece 
for  po-terity  to  treasure,  the  portraits  of  Victoria 
and  Edward  VII.  represent  but  inferior  photographic 
painters,  and  will  surely  be  tiresome  embarrassments  to 
their  future  owners.  How  well  we  know  such  important 
tedious  pieces,  in  private  and  public  galleries  !  vile, 
highly  polished  portraits  of  the  uniforms  or  robes  of 
august  persons,  which,  hung  with  their  betters,  are  an 
irritant,  to  be  dismissed  after  a  decent  interval  to 
disused  billiard-rooms  and  unfrequented  corridors. 

The  article  I  refer  to  postulated  that  the  sovereigns 
in  point  are  voiceless  as  to  selection  of  their  portrait- 
painters,  having,  on  grounds  of  policy  or  etiquette,  to 
submit  to  advice.  Accepting  this  view  we  evade  any 
discussion  of  contemporary  kingly  or  queenly  taste,  and 
can  at  once  make  the  inevitable  comparison  and  draw 
the  logical  conclusion.  We  compare  these  conditions 
with  those  prevalent  when  a  ruler  took  open  pride  in 
his  interest  in,  and  his  intimacy  with  art  and  artists  ; 
when  his  reputation  as  a  connoisseur  and  collector  was 
his  boast.  English  sovereigns  supply  examples  without 
our  sallying  forth  into  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  art 
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history.  The  conclusion  we  cannot  but  reach  is  that 
the  lamentable  rank  of  our  royal  portraits  in  the  last 
two  reigns  is  directly  due  to  an  absence  in  the  sovereigns 
themselves  of  individual  interest.  Continued  com- 
parison places  an  accent  on  my  words  "  in  the  last  two 
reigns."  For  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  from  the 
time,  in  fact,  when  portraiture  was  important  in  this 
country,  up  to  Queen  Victoria,  our  rulers  consistently 
practised  a  common  virtue ;  they  had  their  portraits 
painted  by  the  best  artists  they  could  command.  With 
Victoria  and  Edward  VII.,  however,  that  commendable, 
safe  plan  strangely  enough  was  dropped.  Whether 
this  queer  and  sudden  lapse  was  due  to  private  indiffer- 
ence or  was  the  reflection  of  changed  conditions, 
wherein  it  is  no  longer  the  prized  seal  of  caste  to  under- 
stand and  cherish  art,  is  not  our  immediate  concern. 
Whatever  the  cause  the  result  is  clear  and  crude  :  we 
can  realise  how  crude  by  looking  from  the  portraits  of 
Henrv  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  to  those  of  Victoria  and 
Edward  VII. 

The  high  tone  the  Tudors  set  in  matters  of  art  was 
followed  loyally  and  con  amore  by  the  Stuarts,  and,  to 
their  credit,  by  the  Georges.  One  and  all  saw  that 
their  portraits  came  from  the  best  men  they  could 
engage  :  Holbein,  Antonio  Mor,  Hilliard,  Isaac  Oliver, 
and  Van  Dyck.  What  a  list  of  painters  employed  by 
English  royalty  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  !  Among 
the  masterpieces  of  these  painters  are  their  portraits 
of  our  kings  and  queens.  The  fact  that  this  list  in  its 
way  is  incomparable  by  no  means  affects  our  argument, 
for  we  are  considering  the  rank  of  painters  relative  to 
their  own  time,  not  in  general  comparison.  Henry  in 
employing  Holbein,  and  Mary  Antonio  Mor  were 
simply  commissioning  the  best  talent  within  reach. 
Elizabeth  was  more  happily  placed,  from  our  point  of 
view,  by  finding  an  English  artist,  Hilliard,  ready  to 
her  hand.  Her  other  painters,  Mark  Ghaeraerts  for 
example,  were  not  comparable  with  Mor  and  Hol- 
bein ;  still  they  were  the  best  accessible.  James  was 
not  conspicuous,  as  were  his  sons,  in  fondness  for  art ; 
none  the  less  he  never  sat  to  an  inferior  painter  while 
passing  over  a  better.  Indeed  we  know  that  he  tried 
to  attach  Van  Dyck  to  him,  who  at  that  time  was 
undoubtedly  the  finest  portrait-painter  within  reach, 
Rubens  of  course  being  quite  beyond  it.  And 
the  painters  James  regularly  patronised,  Van  Somer, 
Mytens  and  Janssen  (then  a  comparatively  unknown 
man),  were  men  of  the  first  rank  in  England  :  their 
brilliant  successor  Van  Dyck  at  least  thought  highly 
enough  of  Mytens  and  Janssen  to  adapt  his  style  some- 
what to  theirs.  Charles  I.  and  his  elder  brother, 
Henry,  were  art-lovers  in  the  fullest  sense  of  this  abused 
term.  But  for  his  early  death  Henry  no  doubt  had 
equalled  Charles'  European  reputation  as  a  connoisseur 
and  Maecenas.  To  Charles'  love  of  art  we  owe,  as 
a  country,  a  rich  heritage  of  masterpieces,  yet  con- 
siderable despite  the  dispersal  of  his  collection.  But 
concerning  us  more  now  is  his  responsibility  for  bring- 
ing Van  Dyck  over  here.  For  in  his  eyes  the  standard 
of  Mytens,  whom  previously  he  had  honoured  by  giving 
him  a  house  and  garden,  and  of  Janssen,  was  not  high 
enough  while  Van  Dyck's  was  procurable.  So  though 
patronising  the  painters  already  in  England  he  was  not 
content  till  he  had  attached  the  best  master  possible. 
To  Charles  Van  Dyck  owed  the  opportunity  for  some 
of  his  incomparable  successes,  as  to  Henry  VIII. 
Holbein  owed  his.  And  yet  another  service  Charles' 
personal  interest  in  art  did  to  artists.  Always  we  see 
him  encouraging  new  men  :  Dobson  for  example  and 
Lely  immediately  were  recognised  by  the  court,  while 
yet  Van  Dyck  was  splendidly  predominant. 

What  had  seemed  good  to  his  predecessors  seemed 
equally  worthy  to  Cromwell  when  he  in  turn  ruled.  His 
patronage,  given  less  opportunity,  was  as  wise  and 
catholic  as  Charles'.  He  and  his  family  sat  to  Lely, 
Walker,  Cooper  and  J.  M.  Wright  (then  a  new  and 
reputationless  man)  :  to  the  best  painters,  in  short,  of  his 
day.  As  consistently  did  Charles  II.  pursue  his  father's 
line  in  attaching  to  him  Cooper,  Lely,  and  Wright,  the 
first  masters  in  the  country,  and  of  regularly  encourag- 


ing good  painters  from  abroad  or  rising  men  at  home. 
In  the  day's  work  he  sometimes  sat  to  worthless  people, 
induced  thereto  by  his  mistresses ;  but  there  was  no 
artist  of  ability,  or  barely  one,  whom  he  did  not 
encourage.  With  James  II.  and  his  successors  we 
find  the  same  principle  of  patronising  the  best  artists 
to  be  seen ;  that  these  were  uniquely  depressing,  until 
the  wonderful  bloom  of  portraiture  in  Reynolds'  day, 
again  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  sovereigns'  choice. 
Like  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I.,  Anne  and 
the  Georges  simply  patronised  the  best  painters  they 
found.  For  a  change  in  policy  we  have  to  look  to 
Victoria's  portraits,  and  to  Edward  VII. 's.  We  can 
safely  estimate  that  they  are  regularly  the  work  of  the 
poorest  painters  of  their  day  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
better.  This  is  no  question  of  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  Van  Dyck  or  Holbein  or  Hilliard  and  Vic- 
torian and  Edwardian  artists.  It  is  the  strange  fact 
that  practically  always,  in  the  last  two  reigns,  when  a 
commission  had  to  be  given  for  a  royal  portrait  it  has 
fallen  to  nonentities  at  the  expense  of  painters  who 
in  the  general  esteem  were  better  artists.  As  for  any 
spontaneous  patronage  of  young  rising  men,  that  has 
not  once  been  seen.  The  inevitable  outcome  of  this 
consistent  policy  in  Victoria's  reign  and  Edward's  is 
that  their  portraits  even  now  are  regarded  as  embarrass- 
ing possessions,  as  necessary  evils.  A  further  reach- 
ing result  will  be  the  deductions  posterity  must  draw 
as  to  English  art,  which,  it  will  argue,  must  have  been 
at  a  lower  ebb  in  these  reigns  than  in  Queen  Anne's  or 
the  earlier  Georges'. 

There  is  moreover  another  aspect  of  the  position,  not 
altogether  negligible.  Somehow  in  the  proverbial  just 
balancing  up  of  things  those  that  lay  in  the  shadow  of 
showier  performances,  at  their  own  time,  emerge  under 
the  scrutiny  of  posterity,  and  become  predominant. 
No  doubt  Charles  I.'s  political  manoeuvrings  and  his 
unhappy  end  considerably  hid  his  virtues  of  culture  and 
refinement  from  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors. As  far  as  we  can  tell  Philip  IV. 's  intimacy 
with  Velazquez  was  reckoned  a  foible  if  not  a  failing 
by  his  Court.  It  were,  however,  but  a  slight  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Charles'  artistic  sympathies  and 
Philip's  now  are  esteemed  above  the  virtues  of  more 
successful,  more  heroic  and  more  practical  rulers.  This 
point  might  be  laboured  and  speciously  abused  ;  none 
the  less  it  is  indisputable,  and  for  that  matter  inevitable. 
For  art  is  among  the  less  impermanent  forces  ;  pictures 
and  marbles  remain,  vitally  inspiring  or  damningly 
demonstrative  of  debased  conditions.  So  that  a  sove- 
reign who  was  too  busy  or  indifferent  to  patronise 
the  best  talent  of  his  day  is  handed  down  from  age  to 
age  helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  shallowness  and 
incompetency  of  the  men  he  sat  to.  Queen  Victoria, 
King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra,  what  a  destiny  is 
theirs  in  this  respect  !  Translated  into  portraits  that 
are  fairly  sure  to  last  for  generations,  and  interpreted 
in  memorials  of  marble  that  is  guaranteed  to  weather 
centuries,  what  an  ill-starred  prospect  !  Almost  exactly 
could  we  trace  the  course  these  monuments  and  can- 
vases will  run  in  public  esteem.  Decade  by  decade 
becoming  more  embarrassing  until  that  time  when  the 
sitters  will  be  blurred  by  long  perspective,  when  the 
respect  they  now  can  command  for  their  official  like- 
nesses will  have  been  superseded.  Then  these  tawdry 
paintings  and  lifeless  marbles,  long  synonymous  with 
commonplace  vulgarity  and  deplorable  technique,  will 
assert  themselves  in  an  irresistible  and  odious  way. 
From  being  merely  miserable  symbols  of  people  whose 
real  appearance  and  character  we  luckily  are  in  a  place 
to  appreciate,  these  vacant  vulgar  portraits,  all  glossy 
high  lights,  poisonous  pink  colour  and  inanimation, 
will  be  accepted  by  our  children's  children  as  actually 
reproducing  the  character  and  aspect  of  Victoria,  King 
Edward  and  his  Consort.  Sentiment  and  ceremony 
will  no  longer  be  vital  to  shield  the  paintings,  which  will 
ignominiously  be  cast  out  into  corridors  and  servants' 
halls  to  moulder  in  the  company  of  worthless  portraits 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  No  longer  will  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  royal  sitters  be  living  memories,  and 
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the  sort  of  conception  a  Wissing  or  a  Seeman  portrait 
gives  us  of  Mary  or  Queen  Charlotte  will  be  irrcclaim- 
ablv  adopted  in  the  ease  of  Edward  and  Victoria. 

A  moment's  review  of  the  opportunities  this  policy 
has  flung  away  yields  names  such  as  Watts,  Holl, 
Millais,  Stevens,  and  Orchardson,  whose  fiasco  with 
one  royal  group  cannot  fairly  be  thrown  up  at  him. 
Would'  Cromwell  or  Charles  II.,  or  even  the  first 
Georges  have  neglected  painters  of  this  standing? 
W  ould  Whistler,  Charles  Furse,  Sargent,  Reid  and 
Guthrie  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  wasted  opportuni- 
ties in  any  other  reigns  but  Victoria's  and  Edward 
VII. 's?  No  queen  of  England  has  offered  painters 
finer  material  of  beauty  and  noble  bearing  than  Queen 
Alexandra  ;  we  have  but  to  think  on  what  Van  Dyck, 
Cooper,  Wright  or  Dobson  had  made  of  her  the  more 
bitterly  to  realise  our  poverty  and  Art's.  As  it  is 
Messrs.  Lafayette  or  Downey,  and  one  or  two  foreign 
lithographers  have  the  distinction  of  rendering  her 
dignity  and  gracious  charm  better  than  any  painter. 
So  far  as  I  know  they  have  the  same  honour  as  regards 
King  Edward.  This  is  a  rare  position  for  English 
royal  portraiture,  an  enviable  confession  for  English 
painting.  As  for  the  portraits  of  Victoria  the  least 
unworthy  of  them  are  by  painters  now  forgotten  ; 
people  of  the  forties  and  the  fifties.  Our  descendants 
will  have  to  con  the  Partridges,  Winterhalters  or 
Fowlers  for  any  inspiration.  Assuredly  Von  Angeli  or 
Benjamin  Constant,  the  painters  of  her  Majesty's  old 
age,  the  age  most  eloquent  to  us  of  her  dignity  and 
power,  will  convey  nothing  but  lack  of  comprehension. 

For  all  time  Victoria's  and  Edward  VII.  's  portraits 
will  be  deplored  ;  or  rather  for  as  long  as  they  last,  and 
there  is  some  fear,  I  understand,  that  in  recent  years 
artists'  colourmen  have  been  seriously  aiming  at  per- 
manency in  their  wares.  They  will  be  irrevocable 
witness  to  the  policy  that  was  so  unaccountably  adopted 
in  those  reigns.  But  if  their  lesson  be  digested  by  the 
pictorial  advisers  of  King  George  V.  they  will  not  prove 
wholly  waste.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  King  him- 
self should  deem  it  time  that  a  personal  interest  in  por- 
traiture were  resumed  by  royalty,  that  his  distant  prede- 
cessors' policy  of  sitting  to  the  best  painters  within 
reach  should  be  tried  again.  Their  plan  of  earnestly 
collecting  the  best  things  accessible,  possibly  that  too 
might  be  reconsidered.  Once  we  have  got  as  far  as 
this  it  is  the  simplest  business  to  hang  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  with  rich  specimens  of 
modern  art,  specimens  corresponding  with  the  pictures 
Charles  I.  scoured  Europe  to  secure.  In  our  strung-up 
imagination  we  foresee  references  in  future  art  histories 
to  the  Catalogue  of  George  V. 's  Collection,  lists 
scintillating  with  the  names  of  Daumier,  Millet.  Degas, 
Puvis,  Watts,  Whistler,  Blake,  Rossetti,  Beardsley. 
In  a  crescendo  and  quite  logically  come  yet  other  names, 
of  painters  living  now..  And  then  the  sober  speculation, 
has  such  royal  patronage  of  art  for  ever  gone  from 
England  ? 

LETTERS  FROM  WILDER  SPAIN. 
A  MYSTERIOUS  CAVE— V. 

By  Willoughby  Verner. 

'T'HE  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the  cavern  which  we 
now  saw  before  us  were  mostly  in  black, 
apparently  charcoal,  some  were  in  red  ochre  or  brown 
umber,  and  again  here  and  there  were  a  few  in  a  dull 
slate-blue  pigment.  They  were  extremely  rough  and 
unfinished  in  style,  but  at  places  showed  considerable 
fo  rce  and  character  as  if  the  artist  knew  exactly  what 
he  wished  to  portray.  For  in  the  various  replicas 
of  the  same  subjects  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the  same 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  animals  depicted. 

The  first  thing  we  examined  was  one  of  those 
mysterious  symbols  which  for  convenience  may  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  "calendar  "  or  "  tally" 
type.  This  one  was  totally  different  from  those  we 
had  seen  in  such  profusion  on  our  first  visit  to  the 
other  main  branch  of  the  cave,  and  consisted  of  four 
parallel  lines  about  18  inches  in  length,  drawn  close 


together  horizontally,  with  a  series  of  long  and  short 
vertical  strokes  below  the  bottom  line  varying  from  an 
inch  to  2  or  3  inches. 

Then  came  a  snake-like  object,  showing  twelve  con- 
volutions drawn  in  perspective,  those  in  front  measur- 
ing 8  inches  across,  decreasing  to  about  4  inches  at 
the  fifth  convolution  and  to  about  2  inches  at  the  distant 
end.  A  whole  series  of  animals  next  caught  the  eye, 
most  of  them  from  6  to  12  inches  in  length,  repre- 
senting bulls  or  cows  in  profile  and  ibex  or  some  similar 
goat-like  beast,  some  of  them  in  profile  and  some 
with  the  head  turned  so  as  to  present  a  front  view. 
There  were  also  drawings  of  some  horned  animal  with 
a  long  neck  suggestive  of  one  of  the  larger  African 
antelopes.  Among  this  series  of  animals  were  other 
drawings  of  objects  difficult  to  identify  ;  many  were 
obliterated  or  partially  obliterated  in  places  and  hard  to 
trace,  whilst  again  others  were  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Among  these  was  a  picture  of  a  fearsome  insect, 
measuring  12  inches  across,  of  the  scorpion  type,  with 
curved  S-like  body,  drawn  in  perspective,  and  with  five 
pairs  of  legs  in  front. 

We  now  came  to  a  considerable  picture,  occupying 
20  feet  of  the  wall  and  about  5  feet  in  height,  full  of 
detail,  but  much  confused  in  places.  Conspicuous  in 
this  was  a  reindeer  or  some  small  stag  with  brow 
antlers  of  the  reindeer  type.  Standing  behind  it  was 
the  figure  of  a  nude  woman,  the  beast's  withers  being 
on  a  level  with  her  waist.  Here  also  were  several 
drawings  of  horses  with  well-shaped  necks,  heads  and 
shoulders,  one,  18  inches  in  length,  drawn  in  red 
umber,  being  particularly  good. 

This  picture  of  a  woman  was  the  only  attempt  we 
saw  to  delineate  the  construction  of  the  human  frame 
with  any  pretence  to  accuracy.  But  there  were  several 
weird  figures  of  men,  all  of  the  same  conventional  type 
and  consisting  of  a  human  head,  full  face,  with  a  long 
vertical  line  for  a  body  (suggestive  of  an  "  Aunt 
Sally  "),  with  short  bent  arms  and  legs  issuing  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  it.  These  curious  figures  were 
strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  first  attempts  of  many 
children  to  draw  a  man.  A  notable  peculiarity  in  some 
of  these  drawings  was  the  extreme  length  of  the  foot 
from  heel  to  toe,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
shin-bone  above,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
abnormal  length  given  to  the  spine,  gave  these  outline 
figures  of  "men  "  a  very  simian  character.  Of 
symbols  or  "  letras "  there  were  few;  some  curious 
double  vandyked  markings,  3  inches  in  length,  drawn 
vertically,  seemed  to  have  been  made  with  intent.  In 
addition  to  these  and  other  representations  of  known 
animals,  there  were  others  in  this  gallery  of  more 
debateable  subjects,  which  I  shall  describe  later,  since 
they  offer  much  scope  for  speculation  and  may  be 
therefore  best  considered  separately. 

This  extraordinary  tunnel  or  gallery  measured  nearly 
150  feet  in  length,  and  descending  gently  all  the  way, 
gradually  became  narrower  until  it  ended  in  a  series 
of  small  branches  all  leading  in  the  same  general 
direction,  but  too  small  to  enter. 

There  were  unmistakable  traces  that  this  cavern  had 
at  one  time  been  full  of  water.  The  former  water-level 
was  marked  by  a  well-defined  horizontal  line,  which, 
commencing  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  near  the  entrance 
to  the  gallery,  gradually  became  higher  and  higher,  as 
the  hard  floor  sloped  downwards,  until  it  reached  a 
level  of  6  feet.  A  short  way  beyond,  the  whole  cavern 
had  been  filled  with  water  up  to  the  roof.  All  below 
this  ancient  water-line  was  of  a  dark  rusty  brown  colour 
as  though  stained  by  iron  or  manganese,  whilst  the 
rock  which  had  not  been  submerged  was  of  a  uniform 
light  ochre  or  whitish  tint.  At  places  the  former  water- 
level  was  marked  by  a  regular  shelf  or  frieze  of  stalag- 
mite projecting  from  the  wall  an  inch  or  so.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  note  that  where  this  brown 
"  wainscot"  or  "  dado"  cut  across  the  pictures  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  portions  of  the  draw- 
ings below  it,  although  in  places  somewhat  coated 
with  lime  deposit  from  the  water,  were  very  clear  and 
distinct,  and  had  not  in  any  way  suffered  from  their 
long  immersion.    In  fact,  they  were   even  in  better 
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preservation  than  the  portions  above  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  pigment  they  were  drawn  in 
showing  up  intensely  black  and  clear.  In  the  roof  of  the 
cavern,  especially  in  the  portion  which  had  been  filled 
up  with  water,  were  now  and  again  curious  inverted 
"  potholes  ",  as  I  would  call  them  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  inside  of  which  the  rock  was  clean  and  bright 
.as  if  it  had  flaked  away  at  some  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  immersion  of  this  part  of  the  gallery.  On  the 
dark  stained  walls  of  this  formerly  submerged  portion 
we  came  upon  a  few  more  rough  drawings  and 
markings,  all  very  clear.  One  thing  was  at  least  very 
certain — namely,  that  the  drawings  in  this  cave  had 
been  made  before  the  period  when  it  became  filled  with 
water. 

Also  it  was  very  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  the  formerly  submerged  portion  and  the 
"shelf"  along  its  upper  edge  that  this  submersion 
must  have  continued  for  a  very  considerable  period 
before  the  time  when  the  water  had  found  a  means  of 
draining  away  and  had  left  the  cavern  once  again  dry 
as  we  found  it. 

We  now  retraced  our  steps  along  the  gallery  and 
continued  our  explorations  along  the  main  series 
of  caverns.  Soon  we  emerged  into  another  cave  and 
yet  into  others  beyond.  High  up  on  the  sides  of 
some  of  the  larger  of  these  were  small  cavelets,  with 
openings  so  narrowed  by  stalactite  and  stalagmite 
columns  as  to  be  at  times  too  small  to  enter.  Some, 
however,  had  larger  entrances,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  we  wormed  our  way  into  these  and  found 
them  to  contain  more  drawings. 

One  cave  in  particular  was  absolutely  full  of  pictures. 
It  measured  only  8  to  10  feet  or  so  in  length  and  some 
4  to  6  feet  in  breadth,  and  at  places  was  too  low  for 
a  man  to  sit  upright  in.  In  fact  to  examine  some  of 
±he  drawings  we  were  compelled  to  lie  on  our  backs. 
All  the  roof  and  the  walls  to  the  very  floor-level  were 
covered  with  drawings,  and  there  were  signs  that  the 
stalagmite  floor  had  been  formed  and  risen  considerably 
since  the  drawings  had  been  made,  and  had,  like  in- 
flowing lava,  filled  up  the  cavern  to  its  present  cramped 
dimensions.  Here  also  were  very  fair  drawings  of 
horses.  These  had  the  curious  addition  of  an  extended 
prehensile-looking  upper  lip  or  proboscis  suggestive 
of  something  between  a  moose  and  a  tapir.  One  of 
these  horses  was  drawn  in  red  ochre  or  umber,  and 
its  body  was  covered  with  a  series  of  markings,  some 
in  black  pigment  and  some  in  red,  giving  it  a  zebra-like 
appearance.  Here  also  were  bulls  or.  cows  which  had 
the  curious  addition  of  a  square  lump  on  the  crown  of 
the  skull,  whence  branched  the  horns,  the  animals' 
ears  being  shown  below  the  base  of  the  lump.  The 
repetition  of  this  peculiar  shaped  head  in  similar 
pictures  showed  that  it  was  drawn  with  intent.  One 
of  these  cows  was  30  inches  in  length  and  had  red  and 
black  zebra-like  stripes  on  it. 

Near  the  cows  was  a  most  elaborately  drawn  snake 
with  over  twenty  convolutions  covering  a  space  of 
about  30  inches  by  15  inches  and  measuring  about 
300  inches  in  length.  This  reptile  was  minus  its  head, 
which  had  apparently  been  swallowed  up  by  the  rising 
stalagmite  floor,  and  was  drawn  in  dull  slate-blue,  some 
on  the  wall  and  some  on  the  roof,  and  I  had  to  lie  on 
my  back  to  examine  and  copy  it,  owing  to  the  lowness 
of  the  cavern.  So  narrow  and  tortuous  was  the 
entrance  of  this  and  some  other  similar  caverns  that 
even  the  reflected  light  from  the  lanterns  of  our  com- 
panions only  a  few  yards  off  us  (and  with  whom  we 
could  keep  up  communication  by  voice)  did  not  illumine 
the  walls.  Once  again,  how  did  the  artist  who  made 
these  sketches  see  to  draw,  for  we  were  now  very 
many  feet  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and 
even  on  the  assumption  that  some  rays  of  light  may  in 
prehistoric  times  have  penetrated  into  the  adjacent 
big  caverns,  it  was  certain  that  no  light  could  ever 
have  reached  the  spot  we  were  in.  Nor  was  there  the 
slightest  t  race  of  artificial  light  having  been  used,  no 
smoke  or  grime  or  discoloration  of  the  clean  yellow 
walls  and  arched  roof  was  visible.    During  our  "search 


we  came  across  more  of  the  curious  "  calendar  " 
symbols,  some  like  those  already  described  and  others 
with  three  sets  of  markings  combined,  the  usual  ir 
symbol  drawn  horizontally  being  surmounted  by  two 
other  similar  symbols  drawn  vertically  above  it,  or 
resting  V-like  on  top  of  it.  One  of  these  comprised 
three  sets  of  "  sevens  ",  others  showed  "  eights  ",  and 
a  "  ten  ",  and  were  on  the  walls  of  a  very  large  cavern 
with  a  big  pool  of  water  in  its  centre.  Now  and  again 
Nature  had  provided  most  tempting  spaces  for  drawing 
upon.  Thus  in  one  cavern  there  were  a  series  of 
flutings  and  columns  of  stalactite,  and  between  these 
a  slab  of  vertical  cliff,  as  smooth  and  level  as  a  piece 
of  drawing  board,  about  20  inches  across  and  many 
feet  in  height.  On  such  a  slab  was  drawn  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  deer  with  curved  horns  and  a  big  heavy 
muzzle  and  nostril  strikingly  like  an  elk.  Below  it 
was  the  head  and  fore-quarters  of  an  ibex-like  beast. 
The  foregoing  are  simply  a  few  samples  of  what  we 
saw,  copies  of  which  I  made  hurriedly  in  my  note- 
book at  the  time.  Doubtless  there  are  many  others  in 
places  we  did  not  visit.  So  far  I  have  alluded  only 
to  the  drawings  of  those  animals  which  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  species  which  either  now  inhabit  the 
earth  or  were  possibly  the  extinct  and  pre-historic 
ancestors  of  animals  with  which  we  are  familiar.  I 
shall  next  endeavour  to  describe  the  drawings  of 
certain  other  animals,  reptiles,  insects,  or  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  which,  according  to  all  accepted 
views  of  geologists  and  the  scientific  world,  could 
not  have  been  seen  alive  by  the  cave-dwellers  who  drew 
these  mysterious  pictures,  since  they  date  from  a  period 
vastly  earlier  than  that  when  man  is  believed  to  have 
first  appeared  on  this  earth. 


THE  MIND  OF  A  LITTLE  DOG. 
By  Filson  Young. 

TT  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  the  study  of  animals 
has  been  the  life  occupation  of  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  scientific  minds  the  attempt  actually  to  put 
oneself  in  the  place  of  animals  and  to  see  the  world 
through  their  eyes  has  very  rarely  been  made.  There 
is  quite  a  considerable  literature  about  dogs,  for 
example,  but  it  nearly  all  expresses  man's  point  of  view 
towards  the  dog,  and  hardly  ever  seriously  attempts 
to  convey  the  dog's  point  of  view  about  man.  The  dog 
being  a  satellite  and  a  flatterer,  we  suppose  him,  no 
doubt  quite  rightly,  to  be  chiefly  concerned  with  our 
doings  and  our  temper.  We  look  into  his  eyes  ;  and 
seeing  there  affection  and  adoration  we  assume,  with 
a  singular  complacency,  that  this  is  the  expression  of 
a  mental  attitude  comparable  to  our  own,  which  is 
in  our  case  augmented  and  qualified  on  every  hand 
by  knowledge  which  the  dog  only  possesses  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  Everyone  has  read  Maeterlinck's 
touching  essay  on  his  dog,  which,  otherwise  full  of  per- 
ception, is  nevertheless  marred  by  sentimentality  ;  if  the 
dog  feels  or  suffers  anything  it  is  through  the  author's 
psychology  that  we  are  made  to  feel  it,  and  not  the 
dog's.  Stevenson  was  probably  franker  and  more  true 
to  nature  than  most  other  writers  when  he  laid  bare  the 
hopeless  servility  of  the  dog  nature ;  but  he  went  a 
very  little  way  below  the  surface.  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhouse 
has  proved,  I  think,  by  the  experiments  narrated  in 
his  "  Animal  Psychology  ",  that  such  animals  as  dogs 
and  cats  really  do  think  and  reason  ;  it  would  be  there- 
fore a  study  well  worth  making  to  attempt  to  discover 
what  they  really  think  about,  and  what  are  their  mental 
processes.  It  is  a  profoundly  difficult  study,  abound- 
ing with  traps  both  for  the  sentimentalist  and  for  the 
scientist ;  but  even  a  very  moderate  attempt  at  it  never 
fails  to  interest  us.  Whole  generations  of  children  have 
been  influenced  and  absorbed  by  the  book  called  "  Black 
Beauty  "  ;  not  because  of  any  great  power  or  enchant- 
ment in  the  story  itself,  but  because  it  was  an  attempt 
to  look  at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  horse.  It 
was,  of  course,  entirely  unscientific  and  inexact;  but  the 
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idea  of  a  horse  thinking  and  telling  us  his  thoughts  was 
enough  to  make  the  lxx>k  a  classic. 

The  other  day  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  one 
of  the  few  really  careful  studies  in  this  direction.  It  is 
bv  Anatole  France — an  author  equipped  with  at  least 
three  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  this  task — logic, 
sympathetic  imagination,  and  great  facility  and  control 
over  the  means  of  expression.  It  is  in  one  of  his  less 
well-known  books,  the  collection  of  stories  which  in- 
cludes that  called  "  Riquet  " — a  fragmentary  but 
exquisite  little  narrative  of  the  let  lings  of  M.  Bergeret's 
dbg  during  a  household  removal;  disappointing,  as  so 
much  of  this  author's  work  is,  in  that  it  raises  expecta- 
tions which  it  does  not  fulfil,  and  is  masterly  only  on 
a  small  scale.  But  at  the  end  of  the  story  comes  a 
set  of  meditations  called  "  Pcnsees  de  Riquet  "  which, 
simple  as  they  seem,  contain  what  is  probably  a  very 
clear  glimpse  into  the  workings  of  an  intelligent  canine 
mind.  As  they  are  probably  known  to  comparatively 
few  English  readers,  I  offer  a  translation  of  them.  The 
extreme  simplicity  both  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed  will  be  noticed  ;  there  are 
no  metaphors  or  similes;  the  word  "  fetich  "  is  used 
simply  as  a  description  of  the  sacred  articles  of  furniture 
in  the  house.  The  first,  seventh  and  eighth  reflections 
contain,  I  think,  a  whole  philosophy  of  life  in  which 
phenomena  are  merely  observed  without  being  correlated 
in  the  mind  with  other  phenomena  by  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Riquet  is  not  personally  described,  but  one  conceives 
him  to  have  been  a  small  dog  of  the  Aberdeen  terrier 
type — a  little  dog  at  any  rate,  of  a  dark  and  incon- 
spicuous colour,  whose  eyes  look  at  you  through  a  fringe 
of  hair,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  receive  his  share  of 
spoiling,  certainly  with  affection,  but  probably  with  a 
certain  amount  of  dignitv  and  reserve.  A  French  dog 
has,  in  literature,  certain  advantages  ;  and  a  little  dog 
that  frotts  with  his  patts,  and  japps  (il  frottait  avec 
ses  pattes,  ct  il  jappait)  seems  somehow  nearer  to  our 
hearts  than  if  he  merely  put  up  his  paws  on  our  knees, 
and  yelped. 

These  are  the  "  Pensees  de  Riquet  "  : 

I. 

-  Men,  animals,  and  stones  get  bigger  as  they  approach, 
and  become  enormous  when  they  are  above  me.  I  am 
different.  I  remain  always  the  same  size,  wherever  I 
am. 

II. 

When  my  master  holds  out  to  me  under  the.  table  food 
which  he  was  going  to  put  into  his  own  mouth  it  is  so 
that  he  may  tempt  me  and  punish  me  if  I  yield  to  the 
temptation.  For  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  deprive 
himself  of  it  to  give  it  to  me. 

IIT. 

The  smell  of  dogs  is  delicious. 

IV. 

My  master  keeps  me  warm  when  I  am  lying  behind 
him  in  his  arm-chair.  That  is  because  he  is  a  god. 
There  is  a  warm  flagstone  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and 
that  flagstone  too  is  divine. 

V. 

I  speak  when  I  want  to.  From  my  master's  mouth 
also  there  come  sounds  that  mean  something.  But 
their  meaning  is  much  less  distinct  than  that  which  I 
express  by  the  sounds  of  my  voice.  In  my  mouth 
everything  has  a  meaning.  In  my  master's  mouth  there 
are  many  empty  sounds.  It  is  difficult  and  necessary 
to  divine  my' master's  thoughts. 

VI. 

To  eat  is  a  good  thing.  To  have  eaten  is  better.  For 
the  enemy  who  spies  upon  you  to  take  your  food  away 
is  quick  and  wily. 

VII. 

Everything  comes  and  goes.    Only  I  remain. 
VIII. 

I  am  always  in  the  middle  of  everything,  and  men, 


animals,  and  things  art'  ranged,  hostile  or  friendly, 
round  about  me. 

IX. 

One  sees  in  one's  sleep  men,  houses,  trees,  the  iorms 
of  friendly  things  and  the  forms  of  terrible  things.  And 
when  one  wakes  these  forms  have  disappeared- 

X. 

Meditation  :  I  love  my  master  because  he  is  powerful 
and  terrible. 

XI. 

The  action  for  which  one  has  been  beaten  is  a  bad 
action.  The  action  for  which  one  has  received  caresses 
or  food  is  a  good  action. 

XII. 

When  night  falls  mischievous  powers  roam  about  the 
house.    I  bark,  to  warn  my  master  to  chase  them  away. 

XIII. 

Prayer  :  O  my  master,  thou  god  of  life  and  death,  I 
adore  thee  !  Praise  to  thee,  terrible  one  !  Praise  to 
thee,  merciful  one  !  I  crouch  at  thy  feet,  I  lick  thy 
hands.  Great  art  thou  and  beautiful  when,  seated  at 
thy  furnished  table,  thou  devourest  thine  abundant 
viands.  Great  art  thou  and  beautiful  when,  making 
flame  with  a  thin  splinter  of  wood,  thou  turnest  night 
into  day.  Keep  me  in  thy  house,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  dogs.  And  thou,  goddess  of  the  kitchen,  good 
and  great  divinity,  I  fear  and  reverence  thee,  to  the 
end  that  thou  mayest  give  me  abundantly  to  eat. 

XIV. 

The  dog  who  is  lacking  in  piety  towards  men,  and 
who  does  not  respect  the  fetiches  that  are  contained 
in  his  master's  house,  leads  an  erring  and  miserable  life. 

XV. 

One  day  a  leaking  jug  full  of  water,  which  was  cross- 
ing the  drawing-room,  wet  the  polished  floor.  I  am 
sure  that  this  slovenly  jug  was  whipped. 

XVI. 

Men  use  their  divine  powers  to  open  all  doors.  I  am 
able  to  open  only  a  small  number  of  them.  Doors  are 
large  fetiches  which  do  not  obey  the  wishes  of  little 
dogs. 

XVII. 

The  life  of  a  dog  is  full  of  danger.  And  to  avoid 
suffering  one  must  be  wide  awake  at  all  times — during 
one's  meals,  and  even  during  one's  sleep. 

XVIII. 

One  never  knows  if  one  has  acted  well  towards  men. 
One  must  adore  them  without  trying  to  understand 
them.    Their  wisdom  is  mysterious. 

XIX. 

Invocation  :  O  Fear,  great  and  maternal  Fear,  Fear 
holv  and  salutary,  enter  into  me  and  animate  me  in- 
time  of  danger  ;  that  so  I  may  avoid  that  which  might 
hurt  me,  and  lest,  throwing  myself  on  an  enemy,  I 
should  suffer  through  my  imprudence. 

XX. 

There  are  carriages  that  horses  draw  through  the 
streets.  They  are  terrible.  There  are  other  carriages 
that  go  by  themselves,  breathing  very  hard.  They  also 
are  entirely  hateful.  Men  in  rags  are  odious,  as  also^ 
are  they  who  carry  baskets  on  their  heads,  or  who  roll 
casks.  And  I  have  no  love  for  children  who,  chasing 
and  flying  from  each  other,  run  about  and  utter  loud 
cries  in  the  streets.  The  world  is  full  of  hostile  and 
formidable  things. 

THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  CRITICS. 
By  John  Palmer. 

THE  simplest  way  to  be  a  critic  is  to  have  a  fixed 
idea.  Make  up  your  mind  quite  firmly  and  blindly 
that  you  want  and  admire  a  definite  kind  of  play,  or 
picture,  or  musical  composition,  and  henceforth  you 
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have  before  you  a  career  mentally  at  ease.  Identify 
vourself  with  a  Cause,  and  you  never  need  worry  again 
with  the  difficult  business  of  art.  You  have  always  to 
hand  a  ready-made  jaw-bone  with  which  to  smite,  not 
onlv  the  Philistines,  but  also  the  enlightened  whose 
Cause  is  other  than  your  own.  Do  you  follow  the  Drama 
of  Idea?  Are  you  a  Futurist?  Have  you,  in  fact,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  yourself  comfortably  labelled?  Your 
way  is  smooth  before  you.  You  have  all  the  delight  of 
being  a  champion,  even  a  martyr  ;  you  know  what  it 
is  never  to  hesitate  and  always  to  be  right ;  everything 
is  good  or  bad  as  the  theory  makes  it  so.  Your  con- 
science, too,  is  at  rest.  You  need  never  know  the 
remorse  of  having  inadvertently  denied  honour  where 
it  was  due,  or  of  having  given  praise  to  the  merely 
trivial.  The  Cause  forgiveth  all  your  sins.  Best  of 
all,  you  will  speedily  have  about  you  a  devoted  sect,  for 
whom  you  are  prophet  and  leader ;  and  when  the  Cause 
is  as  old  and  outworn  as  Euphuism  or  John  Stuart  Mill 
you  will  still  be  for  your  sect  a  gallant  captain  of  forlorn 
hopes.  The  leader  of  a  Cause  rarely  knows  he  has 
fallen  to  the  rear  :  for  his  admirers  are  with  him  still. 
They  grow  old  along  together. 

The  next  simplest  way  to  be  a  critic  is  to  read  Shake- 
speare, and  Thackeray,  and  Beethoven  ;  to  admire 
Michael  Angelo  and  Titian  ;  and  henceforth,  with  head 
and  ears  and  eyes  upon  the  glories  that  have  been,  to 
despise  equally  all  that  is  second-rate  and  contemporary. 
It  is  the  pride  of  this  sort  of  critic  to  make  no  distinction 
between  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Miss  Corelli,  to  put 
Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr.  Masefield  in  the  same  ditch 
with  Mr.  Jerome.    When  this  critic  catches  you  with 


"  Hilda  Lessways  "  he  cannot  hide  his  impatience  ;  but 
asks  you  pointedly  whether  you  have  read  "  Felix  Holt  " 
or  "The  Yirginians  ".  You  see  the  point,  agree,  and 
regret  you  do  not  live  in  the  days  when  Sophocles  and 
^schylus  and  Euripides  won  prizes  for  the  best  play 
at  Athens.  Criticism  in  the  Olympian  manner  is 
extremely  dignified  and  oracular  ;  but  it  is  very  dismal. 
It  is  so  tremendously  difficult  to  keep  it  varied  or  fresh. 
You  must  forever  be  regretting  the  pitiful  lack  of  great 
authors  to-day.  The  passing  away  of  any  one  of  our 
modern  literary  small  fry  can  be  but  another  occasion 
for  lament  and  reminiscences  of  the  grand  old  days 
of  English  literature.  The  one  advantage  of  the  method 
is  that  it  saves  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  You  simply 
refuse  to  hold  the  scales  between  members  of  the 
common  multitude  of  modern  writers  and  painters  and 
musicians.  They  are  all  in  the  bog  together.  You 
refuse  to  bother  yourself  with  their  claims  and  preten- 
sions. You  need  not  even  read  them.  But  your 
criticism  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  little  monotonous. 
There  are  not  many  ways  of  comparing  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  with  Sophocles. 

Another  way  of  criticism  is  to  be  frankly  trivial,  to 
put  yourself  into  an  attitude  of  elaborate  indifference. 
What  is  all  this  we  hear  of  art?  What  are  these  battle- 
cries?  What  is  this  noise  and  fury?  Is  it  not  all 
just  a  little  childish,  and  may  we  not  as  polished  and 
educated  men  of  the  world  contemplate  it  with  gentle 
superiority,  with  an  amusement  frosty  but  kindly?  As 
for  what  we  are  compelled  to  write  and  say  about  it  all, 
this  at  least  shall  be  urbane,  the  writing  of  one  not 
unread  in  the  good  things  of  literature.  There  shall  be 
citations  from  the  French  and  the  Italian ;  perhaps  a 
pertinent  allusion  to  the  immortal  Stagyrite.  We  will 
be  fair  to  all ;  open-minded,  but  not  too  serious  and 
never  judicial  with  a  heavy  brow.  Akin  to  this  style  of 
criticism  is  the  strictly  personal.  In  criticising  a  play 
or  a  book  you  begin  by  confessing  that  you  had  pre- 
viously dined  badly  or  well,  was  at  the  time  glad  or 
sorrowful,  keen-witted  or  heavy.  You  acknowledge 
that  critical  impressions,  sad  to  confess,  vary  with  the 
critic's  frame  of  mind,  and  you  ask  the  reader  not  to 
attach  too  much  value  to  anything  you  may  say.  You 
are  careful  to  remember  a  draught  in  the  stalls,  a  cater- 
pillar in  the  cabbage,  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  There  are, 
of  course,  other  ways  of  being  a  critic.  One  critic  will 
be  jealously  in  love  with  craft,  so  greatly  loving  a  thing 
to  be  well  said  that  he  never  troubles  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  worth  saying.    Another  will  forgive  whatever  be 


ill-said  so  long  as  it  has  a  meaning.  Yet  another  will 
deny  that  you  can  thus  distinguish  between  the  manner 
and  matter ;  the  manner  is  the  matter  and  the  matter 
is  the  manner. 

The  ways  of  being  a  critic  are  too  numerous  to 
exhaust.  But  if  you  are  a  humble  person,  wishing  only 
to  be  useful,  content  with  looking  upon  yourself  as  a 
harmless  and  perhaps  necessary  middleman  between 
the  public  and  what  the  public  does  not  want,  then 
undoubtedly  your  course  is  plain  before  you,  especially 
if  you  have  to  do  with  the  theatre.  This  is  the  age 
of  experiment  and  of  rapid  change.  Everywhere  there 
is  life  and  movement  :  the  theory  of  to-day  is  behind  the 
footlights  to-morrow.  It  is  the  critic's  business  to  see 
that  the  stirring  activities  and  the  energy  which  are 
bound  in  good  time  to  lead  to  a  general  uplifting  of  the 
British  theatre  are  not  captured  by  any  one  clique,  or 
any  one  theory  of  what  the  "  new  drama  "  is  to  be. 
The  policy  of  a  critic  must  be  sheerly  opportunist.  He 
must  have  no  theory  or  bias  or  critical  connexion  with 
any  one  group  or  idea.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  his 
business  to  defend  and  win  a  hearing  for  Mr.  Shaw,  or 
for  Mr.  Galsworthy.  These  writers  are  to-day  no  more 
the  smoking  flax  which  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  critic  to. 
abstain  from  quenching.  Their  cause  is  won  :  they  have 
their  sect  :  what  is  good  in  their  ideas  will  not  be  lost 
for  lack  of  paymasters  and  disciples.  It  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  critic  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  really  more 
dangerous  than  useful,  and  deciding  that  question  one 
way  or  the  other  to  rend  him  or  defend  him  with  the 
Napoleonic  fervour  of  an  unscrupulous  opportunist.  In 
fact,  the  critic's  whole  duty  in  a  period  of  restlessness 
and  transition  is  to  insist  that  everyone  should  be  heard 
and  that  no  one  should  be  heard  too  much. 

This  determines  the  attitude  every  critic  must  assume 
towards  Mr.  Bennett's  new  play  at  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Dean  Street.  We  must  not  say  it  is  a  masterpiece  ; 
for  Mr.  Bennett  is  already  too  successful  a  writer  to 
make  it  in  the  least  necessary  for  anyone  to  tell  so 
dreadful  an  untruth  in  order  to  get  him  an  audience. 
His  play  is  of  a  type  already  victorious — a  type  that 
has  failed  triumphantly  in  a  dozen  West  End  theatres 
during  the  past  few  seasons.  It  is  the  plaj  of  an 
extremely  clever  writer,  adroitly  fitted,  smooth  as  an 
egg-shell,  tenuous  but  swift  in  the  manner  of  its  wit — 
a  play  a  little  tired  of  itself,  perhaps,  but  pretending  to 
be  as  young  as  ever,  and  as  agile,  and  still  fresh  as 
the  morning.  The  best  of  it  is  that  the  author  knows 
what  it  is.  He  presents  the  play  and  his  opinion  of  the 
play  all  in  a  breath.  He  has  learned  the  extreme 
importance  of  not  being  earnest,  with  the  result  that 
he  cannot  possibly  be  tedious.  One  leaves  the  theatre 
without  having  added  anything  abiding  to  one's  store ; 
but  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  success- 
fully amused  for  a  couple  of  hours  without  having 
been  disturbed  by  anything  vulgar  or  intellectually 
contemptible. 

But  what  of  "  Sumurun  ",  now  produced  in  full  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre?  Of  "  Sumurun"  we  must  speak 
more  as  a  champion  than  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  yet  not  quite 
with  the  abandoned  warmth  of  praise  which  could 
safely  be  indulged  when  first  it  was  seen  at  the 
Coliseum.  The  new  art  of  beautiful  production  accord- 
ing to  ideas  and  methods  especially  adapted  to  the 
theatre  is  visibly  coming  to  its  own.  Turning  our 
backs  on  the  barbaric  old-world  spectacle  of  Macbeth 's 
witches  spitted  upon  wires,  and  on  a  hundred  memories 
of  parti-coloured  botches  of  paint  splashed  upon  cloths 
and  screens,  and  lighted  as  though  no  one  had  ever 
heard  that  light  was  the  most  precious  thing  at  com- 
mand of  the  producer,  we  may  now  go  to  the  Queen's 
Theatre  and  see  exactly  how  colour  and  light  should 
be  used  in  Mr.  Norman  Wilkinson's  Portuguese  fishing, 
village  ;  or  we  may  go  to  the  Little  Theatre  and  in  the 
same  artist's  setting  of  "  The  Sentimentalists  "  learn 
how  a  pictorial  idea  for  the  theatre  differs  fundamentally 
from  anything  known  to  the  mere  painter  of  canvas  ; 
or,  lastly,  we  may  go  to  "  Sumurun  ".  The  new  ideas 
are  successfully  working  through,  and  it  will  soon  be 
time,  in  place  of  winning  for  them  a  right  to  be  heard 
and  tried,  solemnly  to  ask  exactly  how  much  is  in  them 
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ami  how  far  Ihey  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  author  and  the  actor.  With  Mr.  Cordon  Craig 
asking  that  author  and  actor  should  be  delivered  over 
to  hint  hand  and  voice  and  foot  it  is  time  that  we 
examined  more  closely  into  the  producer's  claims  than 
when  Professor  Max  Reinhardt  was  a  name  almost 
unknown  to  the  casual  frequenters  of  the  theatre. 
However,  we  need  not  fear,  yet,  to  praise  "  Sumurun  " 
with  a  single  heart.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  experi- 
ment in  production  Londoners  have  yet  had  the  chance 
to  see.  Of  the  lovely  severity  of  its  style,  of  the 'high 
excellence  individual  performers  have  reached  in  the 
difficult  art  of  swift  and  expressive  gesture,  I  wrote 
more  fully  some  months  ago  when  "  Sumurun"  was 
first  produced  at  the  Coliseum.  1  have  since  seen  it 
many  times,  and  every  time  1  have  w  anted  to  say  again 
all  and  even  more  than  I  said  in  the  beginning.  For 
"Sumurun"  is  composition  of  a  rare  quality,  and 
raises  in  the  spectator  the  wish  to  see  again  that  grows 
by  seeing. 

OLD  CHAMBER-MUSIC  AXD  MODERN 
PLAYERS. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

IT  is  long  since  anyone  tried  the  experiment  of 
chamber-music  concerts  in  rooms  larger  than  was 
originally  meant  by  a  chamber — a  chamber,  that  is,  in 
some  prince's  palace.  Such  chambers  I  have  viewed, 
more  or  less  in  awe,  and  I  rather  wish  it  had  occurred 
to  me  to  take  some  measurements ;  for  it  might 
prove  interesting,  even  useful,  to  know  the  dimensions 
of  the  rooms  in  which  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
intended  to  have  their  quartets  played  for  the  delec- 
tation of  great  ears — I  mean  the  ears  of  great  princes 
and  petty  electors.  Yet,  after  all,  they  vary  much,  and 
perhaps  it  is  near  enough  for  the  purpose  if  I  assume 
that  the  writers  of  the  finest  chamber-music  had  no 
thought  of  an  apartment  much  larger  than,  say,  the 
Steinway  or  the  Bechstein  Hall.  Later  on  bigger  and 
bigger  places  were  resorted  to,  the  music  and  the  instru- 
ments remaining  the  same — the  instruments  remaining 
the  same  not  only  in  power  and  timbre,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  substance,  being  the  identical  instruments — 
until  we  reached  the  stage  of  the  Pops,  at  the  old 
S.  James'  Hall;  and  finally,  this  week  and  last,  we  had 
chamber  concerts  in  the  largest  hall  in  London,  Queen's 
(for  the  Albert  Hall  is  less  a  hall  than  a  parish).  The 
experiment  was  interesting" ;  special  circumstances  made 
it  a  joy  ;  to  those  who  keep  an  artistic  eye  on  the  future 
it  might  serve  as  a  warning  ;  to  those  who  know  how 
readily  crazes  catch  it  was  somewhat  of  a  menace. 

Before  considering  two  of  the  most  brilliant  chamber- 
music  performances  ever  given,  just  a  few  words  about 
the  Pops,  and  their  decay.  They  in  their  day  adequately 
fulfilled  an  artistic  and  educational  purpose.  When 
London  (and  indeed  the  whole  country)  was  over-run 
with  choral  bodies — and  thank  goodness  they  are 
now  corpses — devoted  to  the  "Messiah",  "Judas 
Maccabaeus  ",  "Creation"  and  "Elijah",  when  the 
"novelties"  of  the  provincial  festivals  consisted  of 
bald,  tedious  imitations  of  these,  when  the  provinces 
heard  no  orchestral  music  and  London  only  the 
circus  performances  of  the  boorish  Philharmonic — 
in  those  dark  and  dismal  days  the  Pops,  came 
as  a  godsend  to  the  unfortunate  people  who  had 
longings  for  better  things.  Then  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened— they  became  fashionable.  Brilliant  audiences, 
in  the  society  sense,  assembled  to  worship  brilliant 
soloists  and  combinations  of  soloists ;  commercial 
success  seemed  assured  to  everlasting  ;  the  programmes 
became  stereotyped — as  the  analytical  programmes 
literally  were.  True  music  lovers  were  partly  driven 
away  by  this,  and  partly  they  were  drawn  away  by 
rapidly  multiplying  facilities  for  hearing  the  orchestra  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  directors  allowed  all  sorts  of  people 
to  advertise  their  attainments  for  a  consideration  the 
game  was  up  :  the  death-warrant  of  the  Pops,  was 
signed  and  sealed  ;  the  execution  was  swiftly  carried  out  ; 
the  Pops,  existed  no  more.  This  is  a  true  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Pops.  Their  decline  was  hastened 
by  an  acoustically  bad  and  draughty  hall,  with  evil 


smells  and  equallv  evil  noises  coming  up  from  below; 
haste  was  changed  into  panic-hurry  by  the  detestation  in 
which  an  educated  generation  came  to  hold  the  bare 
notion  of  giving  in  large  rooms  music  intended  for  per- 
formance only  in  small  rooms.  Another  possible  cause- 
should  be  mentioned  :  the  amount  ol  chamber-music 
that  was  beginning  to  be  played  in  private  houses.  It 
is  now  quite  a  common  thing  to  find  a  family  or  a  group 
of  friends  who  for  their  own  pleasure  and  more  or  less 
in  seclusion  play  the  trios,  quartets  and  so  on  of  the 
great  men.  A  deuce  of  a  din  these  amateurs  some- 
times make  ;  but  we  arc  all  capable  of  quite  enjoying  a 
din  when  we  make  it  ourselves  though  we  may  flee  from 
the  scratching  and  scraping  and  unholy  noises  that  are 
produced  w  hen  a  quartet  is  attempted  in  a  huge  cavern 
of  bricks  (e.g.  Queen's  Hall).  Since  the  demise  of  the 
Pops.  London  has  been  content  with  these  sweet  home- 
noises  and  with  the  series  of  chamber-music  concerts — 
some  of  them  very  excellent — giv  en  in  the  smaller  public 
buildings. 

Do  the  two  concerts  just  given  by  the  three  supreme 
artists,  Kreisler,  Casals  and  Bauer,  forebode  a  resur- 
rection of  the  chamber-music  concert  in  a  place  far  too 
spacious  for  it?  I  do  not  think  so.  The  success  of 
the  undertaking  may  tempt  the  foreign  legion,  but 
having  dropped  its  backers'  money  the  foreign  legion 
will  retire  into  obscurity  again  ;  and  the  experiment  of 
the  three  great  performers  will  remain  an  isolated  one — 
unless,  indeed,  they  themselves  repeat  it.  Even  with 
them  it  was  far  from  reaching  artistic  perfection.  They 
confined  themselves  to  trios  for  piano,  fiddle  and  'cello, 
preciselv  the  combination  that  is  most  effective — or  at 
any  rate  suffers  least — in  a  big  space  ;  yet  again  and 
again  two  fatal  discrepancies  make  themselves  felt  by 
moments  of  agony  excruciating  to  the  ear.  Let  me 
endeavour  to  make  myself  clear.  A  single  voice 
or  a  fiddle  in  the  open  fields  or  the  woodlands 
can  be  heard  far  and  wide ;  in  a  very  large  hall 
they  are  loud  enough  and  also,  provided  they  are 
of  exquisite  quality,  their  faintest  tones  may  be 
clearly  heard — even  whispers  but  one  remove  from 
perfect  silence.  I  have  never  heard  a  'cello  played 
in  the  open,  but  in  spacious  rooms  its  penetrating 
upper  notes  are  audible  in  the  most  rapid  pianissimo 
passages,  whilst  the  graver  ones  demand  time  to  make 
themselves  felt  and  quick  passages  are  lost  on  the  ear. 
The  piano,  provided  it  is  used  as  an  accompaniment 
and  does  not  fairly  drown  the  solo  instrument  (as  a 
huge  organ  might,  or  say  the  falling  in  of  the  roof), 
is  rather  a  help  than  otherwise  to  the  carrying  quality 
of  voice  or  violin  or  'cello.  Leaving  the  piano  for  a 
moment,  let  us  consider  that  form  of  music  in  which 
v  iolin  and  'cello  are  employed,  with  another  violin  and 
a  viola  to  complete  the  harmony.  The  string  quartet 
is  the  most  perfect  mode  of  concerted  music  ever 
devised.  The  four  parts  are  as  four  personalities,  each 
going  its  own  way  and  yet  by  a  system  of  give-and-take 
managing  to  combine  to  produce  the  most  delicious 
result.  But  this  result  is  one  of  harmony  and  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  harmony  that  the  bass  must  be 
unmistakable  :  else  there  can  be  no  real  harmony.  In 
a  small  room  the  'cello  can  preserve  its  individual  life 
and  yet  remain  a  true  harmonic  bass  :  in  a  large  one  it 
must  either  be  very  frequently  unheard  and  therefore 
cease  to  be  a  bass  or  it  must  relinquish  its  individual 
existence  and  become  a  true  bass  moving  slowly,  heavily 
and  stodgily.  Then  we  have — or  would  have — an  in- 
tolerable kind  of  music  :  three  live  upper  parts  dancing 
on  a  dead  bass.  It  follows  that  in  a  large  room  the 
quartet  is  an  impossibility.  A  similar  dilemma  con- 
fronts us  in  the  piano-trio.  So  long  as  the  piano  is 
simply  an  accompaniment,  supplying  the  bass  and  part 
of  the  harmony  to  the  two  solo  instruments,  all  goes 
well  enough  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  composer  strives  to 
approach  the  ideal — an  ideal  which  is  in  fact  unapproach- 
able— of  the  quartet  by  rendering  the  three  instruments 
independent  and  of  equal  value  in  his  scheme,  each 
at  times  sacrificing  itself  for  the  general  good,  then 
at  once  we  have  a  piece  of  music  that  can  never 
be  heard  out  of  a  small  room.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
none  of  the  great  composers  was  so  mad  as  to  attempt 
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this  perfection.  The  earlier  men  wrote  a  'cello  part  that 
was  simply  a  bass  and  might  be  omitted  ;  the  later, 
especially  Beethoven — and  I  am  speaking  of  his  general 
practice  and  not  occasional  pages — wrote  for  two  solo 
instruments  with  the  piano  providing  the  bass  and  filling 
in  the  harmony,  though  very  often  breaking  out  into 
an  exuberant  and  coruscating  life  of  its  own.  It  very 
often  supplies  other  parts  :  in  a  sense  a  piano-trio  is  a 
trio  only  in  name. 

One  of  the  two  fatal  discrepancies  I  just  spoke  of  is, 
then,  this  :  that  whenever  in  the  trios  so  magnificently 
played  by  Bauer,  Casals  and  Kreisler  the  music  became 
organic  music  of  the  highest  kind  it  went  to  pieces, 
and  sometimes  atrocious  ear-rending  noises  resulted, 
because  of  the  struggle  to  get  in  the  large  hall  that 
equality  between  the  parts  which  is  only  attainable  in 
a  small  hall.  The  second  discrepancy  is  that  between 
the  piano  Beethoven,  Schubert  and  Schumann  wrote  for 
and  the  piano  of  to-day.  From  number  one  proceeded 
such  effects  as  those  harsh,  lacerating  chords  of  the 
strings  when  they  played  antiphonally  with  the  piano  : 
nothing  short  of  a  big  orchestra  would  have  been  full 
and  rich  enough  in  Queen's  Hall,  while  in  such  a  hall  as 
the  Bechstein  the  two  soloists  could  have  amply  filled  our 
ears.  At  the  opening  of  the  gigantic  Beethoven  trio 
the  bass  of  the  'cello  was  at  first  quite  inaudible.  From 
number  two  came  the  general  ineffectiveness  of  the  'cello 
in  its  middle  register  throughout.  For  many  pages  at  a 
time  it  might  as  well  have  remained  silent  :  that  is, 
the  trio  ceased  to  be  a  trio.  Mr.  Bauer  did  not  exercise 
too  much  vigour,  nor  Mr.  Casals  too  little,  but  the 
thicker  tone  of  the  modern  piano  muddies  and  muddles 
all  the  more  intricate  filagree  work  of  both  'cello  and 
violin  unless  these  play  too  loud.  Our  ears  have  grown 
so  accustomed  to  intense,  full  sound  that  .had  Mr.  Bauer 
used  less  muscle  we  would  have  complained  of  his 
playing  being  namby-pamby.  All  three*  artists  played 
superbly,  with  astonishing  restraint ;  and  we  must 
recognise  the  truth  that  while  the  'cello  and  fiddle  are 
precisely  the  instruments  they  were  a  century  ago  the 
piano  has  become  something  widely  different.  Not 
inconceivably  Beethoven  may  have  listened  to  his  B  flat 
trio  played  on  the  identical  violin  and  the  identical  'cello 
that  we  heard  on  3  and  10  October  :  he  heard  it  neither 
on  the  piano  used  by  Mr.  Bauer  nor  on  one  in  the  least 
resembling  it. 

The  reader  is  cordially  invited  not  to  suppose 
that  I,  being  a  critic,  consider  it  my  duty  to  find 
faults.  I  find  no  faults,  at  least,  due'  to  the  artists, 
because  for  one  reason  there  were  none  to  find.  Nor  did 
I  ever  enjoy  concerts  more  thoroughly.  But  the  enjoy- 
ment was  due  to  the  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable 
qualities  of  the  players.  In  olden  days  I  used  to  hear 
another  famous  trio  of  great  artists,  Madame  Schumann, 
Piatti-and  Joachim,  and  this  before  Joachim  had  culti- 
vated the  trick  of  playing  out  of  tune  to  such  a  degree 
.as  to  convince  the  "  Times  "  critic  of  that  day  that  he 
never  played  out  of  tune.  I  doubt  whether  that  old 
combination  equalled  that  we  have  just  heard.  All 
were  aging— though,  again,  I  speak  of  the  days  before 
those  sad  ones  when  Piatti  used  to  forget  his  part  and 
lose  his  place.  In  Kreisler,  Bauer  and  Casals  "we  have 
consummate  masters  of  the  technique  of  their  instru- 
ments, men  of  splendid  musicianship,  youthful  fire, 
sympathy  with  great  music  and  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  it.  They  are  three  great  virtuosos,  but  in  each 
the  virtuoso  subdues  himself  to  the  musician.  Such 
playing  I  do  not  anticipate  hearing  again,  unless,  as  I 
have  said,  the  same  masters  repeat  their  experiment. 

Some  bewildering  lucid  remarks  on  the  trios  of  com- 
posers later  than  Schumann  must  be  reserved  for  my 
next  article. 

COX  OR  CROSS. 

By  Edward  Thomas. 

T  USED  to  think  that  he  was  a  man,  and  I  had  the 
■*■  usual  grounds  for  thinking  so.  His  name  was 
Cox  or  Cross,  or  something  like  it.  He  was  lanky, 
but  not  very  tall,  and  as  he  walked  he  swung  and  rattled 


about  like  a  set  of  fire-irons  loosely  wrapped  in  tweed. 
He  had  black  hair  falling  over  his  ears  and  forehead 
in  several  thick  twists.  He  was  clean  shaven  and 
wore  glasses.  He  was  very  shy.  He  was  not  a 
churchman,  dissenter,  agnostic,  Mahommedan,  or 
Buddhist,  or  member  of  any  other  sect,  but  a  kindly 
reverent  man.  He  had  a  vote  and  when  he  was  on 
the  register  he  voted  Liberal  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do  that  evening.  He  believed  that  Dreyfus  was  inno- 
cent. He  had  not  read  Ibsen's  plays,  and  he  thought 
that  Mr.  Shaw  was  only  having  us  on.  He  drank  large 
quantities  of  tea  and  listened  to  people  talking  in 
restaurants.  Sometimes  he  talked  himself,  but  his  con- 
versation was  not  so  good  as  his  silence,  which  was 
remarkable.  It  was  at  tea  that  I  met  him  first.  We 
fell  into  an  exchange  of  words  through  my  picking  up 
his  glasses  which  someone  had  brushed  off.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  sad  look  without  them.  After  that  I 
saw  him  seven  or  eight  times  a  year  for  several  years, 
but  sometimes  with  intervals  of  nearly  a  year. 

We  never  entered  or  left  the  place  together,  but  if 
one  caught  the  other's  eye  as  he  sat  or  walked  in,  we 
most  likely  shared  a  table.  Our  conversation  seldom 
amounted  to  more  than  a  substitute  for  playing  with 
bread-crumbs  or  spilt  salt  :  when  we  should  otherwise 
have  done  one  of  these  things  we  made  remarks  con- 
nected with  the  weather  or  the  death  of  a  celebrated 
person.  Once  we  sat  on,  not  at  all  deep  in  talk,  until 
we  were  the  only  two  left.  I  grew  a  little  uncomfort- 
able. Some  of  the  lights  were  put  out.  The  waitresses 
sat  down  in  a  knot  and  talked,  and  sometimes  one 
looked  over  at  us.  Then  one  began  to  pile  chairs  on 
tables.  The  clock  struck  seven  and  our  silence  seemed 
frozen  stiff.  At  last  I  stood  up  and  received  my  bill. 
To  my  surprise  he  did  not  ask  for  his  but  for  another 
pot  of  tea.  "  Good-night  ",  I  said.  "  Well,  good- 
night ",  said  he,  and  as  he  did  so  he  took  off  his  glasses. 
He  was  taking  off  a  mask.  I  only  saw  him  thus  for 
a  few  seconds,  but  it  was  not  the  melancholy  of  his 
face  that  struck  me,  but  its  appropriateness  to  the 
place.  As  an  old  bookseller  fits  his  tall  shelves,  a 
keeper  his  ash  copse,  so  this  man  fitted  that  dim  and 
still  darkening  scene  of  empty  chairs  piled  up  on  marble- 
topped  tables.  He  might  have  been  at  home,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  a  stranger  leaving  him  in  his  own  den. 

The  same  thing  happened  a  second  time.  As  the 
room  was  darkened  and  silenced  and  the  chairs  were 
piled  up  on  the  tables  I  became  restless  and  wanted 
to  go.  The  place  was  uncanny.  I  was  an  intruder. 
Something  was  waiting  for  me  to  be  gone  :  I  could 
not  say  what.  As  before  we  became  completely  silent 
after  the  clock  struck  ;  but  while  I  grew  more  restless 
he  relapsed  into  that  silence  of  his.  If  he  had  looked 
thus  when  I  saw  him  first  I  should  not  have  confused 
him  with  the  hundreds  of  other  lanky,  not  very  tall  clean- 
shaven people  with  black  hair  and  glasses.  I  could  not 
have  defined  the  distinction  except  that  he  was  natural 
to  the  place.  If  I  had  been  fanciful,  I  should  have 
said  that  he  was  like  a  priest,  or  better  still  a  holy 
man  in  this  temple  of  marble,  bentwood  and  scanty 
electric  light. 

My  mind  returned  to  this  second  occasion  several 
times  and  I  remembered  it  at  our  next  meeting,  the 
more  vividly  because  he  was  looking  so  much  like  half 
his  neighbours  in  the  crowded  and  noisy  room.  At 
first  I  was  shy  of  the  mysterious  man,  but  suggested 
to  him  that  he  had  waited  behind  to  see  a  waitress. 
The  supposition  was  ridiculous,  and  I  afterwards  heard 
that  the  waitresses  nicknamed  him  the  German  spy 
because  of  his  staying  on  to  the  last  chair.  Not  that 
he  made  a  habit  of  it,  for  he  sometimes  went  before 
me.  As  I  have  said,  we  never  went  out  together.  I 
got  no  knowledge  of  where  he  lived,  except  that  it 
was  somewhere  where  he  had  one  room  and  cooked  for 
himself— he  was  a  vegetarian. 

Once  I  asked  him  straight  out  why  he  stayed  behind. 
He  merely  said,  "  I  like  it  ".  I  looked  at  him  and 
he  repeated,  "  I  like  it  ".  Just  after  he  said  this  a 
silence  fell  over  all  the  score  of  tables.  Nothing  hap- 
pening outside  or  in  the  room  could  have  caused  it. 
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]  saw  the  same  look  on  his  face  as  when  I  left  him 
.alone.     He  was  the  only   man  there,   1    believe,  who 

did  not  comment  by  word  or  laugh  upon  the  silence 

when  it  was  over.     Then  without  another  question  he 

began  to  talk  in  a  quiet  way  more  continuously  than 
ever  before.       He  told  me  that  he  had   just  had  his 
annual  holiday.     No,  he  had  not  been  abroad  or  in 
the  country  or  at  the  seaside,  but  going  about  all  day 
and  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  search  of  "  what  you 
would  call  emptiness  ".     Markets  alter  market  hours, 
the  business  quarters  after  office  hours,  empty  churches, 
an  empty  racecourse,  long  streets  of  shut  shops,  sub- 
urban streets  between  one  and  two  on  Sunday,  railway 
stations  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  shops  and 
public-houses  after  closing,  storehouses  at  all  times, 
schools  early  and  late — such  were  his  resorts.  He 
knew  the  manager  of  the  provision  department  in  one 
of  the  great  stores,  and  it  was  one  of  the  gems  of 
his  holiday  to  linger  on  between  the  long  counters  after 
the  last  customer  had  gone,  to  see  the  sweeping  up,  the 
re-arrangement   of   disorder,    the  shutting  of  books, 
the  closing  of  drawers  and  glass  doors,  and  all  the 
processes  which  made  the  place  clean,  stark  and  ready, 
and  empty — "  with  what  you  call  melancholy  ",  he  said. 
For  I  had  told  him  that  when  I  had  been  in  a  shop  w  here 
they  were  locking  up  I  had  a  painful  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  things  that  were  being  condemned  to  a  night 
of  inhuman  darkness,  locked,  still  and  silent,  and  that 
I  was  glad  to  be  out  of  the  melancholy  place.  Some 
of  these  desolations  of  great  streets,  squares,  wharves 
and  markets  reach  sublimity  in  the  eyes  of  an  amateur, 
and  the  amateurs  in  those  more  pompous  displays  of 
emptiness  and  dereliction  are  probably  many.    But  Cox 
— or  whatever  was  his  name — was  no  amateur  and  his 
favourite  was  not  one  of  these. 

This  was  a  back  office  on  the  second  floor  of  a  high 
building,  one  of  a  street  full  of  all  kinds  of  offices, 
often  with  disconnected  shops  on  the  ground  floor.  It 
was  a  small  square  room  containing  two  chairs,  a  desk, 
a  telephone  instrument,  a  gas  stove  and  an  electric  lamp 
with  a  white  shade  hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  one 
with  a  green  shade  on  the  desk.    In  the  adjoining  room 
a  friend  of  his  worked  at  a  typewriter  and  used  to  let 
him  into  the  office  on  summer  evenings  and  even  at 
other  times  when  his  master  was  out.    The  roll-top 
desk  was  shut  upon  every  sign  of  the  man's  work  save 
two  or  three  cigarette  ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  gas  stove.      Cox — or  Cross — did  not  sit  in  the 
polished  chair  at  the  desk  or  the  rubbed  leather  arm- 
chair opposite  the  stove.    He  stood  most  of  the  time, 
looking  out  of  the  window  ;  for  if  the  office  was  sacred 
ground  the  tiny  garden  below  was  a  sanctuary.  The 
garden  was  one  of  fifty  which  subdivided  the  narrow 
strip  of  earth  between  the  backs  of  two  parallel  streets. 
It  was  an  oblong  bounded  by  high  brick  walls  raggedly 
clad  in  ivy  which  was  never  green.    A  few  low  laurels 
grew  or  had  once  grown  along  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
.and  among  them,  facing  one  another  from  opposite 
sides,  there  were  two  seats  of  rustic  woodwork,  sooty 
and  broken.    All  the  middle  part  of  the  oblong  was 
gravel,  beaten  solid  and  as  black  as  the  earth  under 
the  laurels.    Out  of  this  gravel  one  twisted  plane  tree 
stood  up.    It  had  been  sawn  off  at  fifteen  feet  above 
the  ground  and  every  branch  lopped  to  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  trunk,  lest  it  should  cast  a  shade  or  rot 
and  break  a  window  in  falling.    None  of  the  other 
gardens  had  a  plane  tree — that  much  could  be  seen 
and  that  alone,  so  narrow  were  they  and  their  walls 
so  high.    Therefore  all  the  sparrows  of  these  streets 
came  to  it  in  turn,  and  its  black  bark  was  enlivened 
by  white  spatterings  under  their  perches.    A  few  leaves 
appeared  each  spring  and  shrivelled  up  shortly  after- 
wards.   The  tree  had  no  motion  and  no  sound.    It  was 
the  same  on  leaden  days  and  while  the  wind  blew  the 
trumpets  and  waved  the  banners  of  wild  morning.  Wet 
or  fine,  nobody  walked  in  that  garden  or  sat  in  the 
seats.    There  was  not  even  any  litter  in  it,  except  once 
when  a  dead  kitten  lay  there  for  three  months.  Every 
few  years  probably  a  man  came  to  trim  the  plane  tree, 
but  Cox  never  saw  him.    The  tree  was  the  apple  of 


my  friend's  eye.  If  he  could  take  his  holiday  in  August 
he  might  have  a  whole  day  in  the  deserted  oilier  and 
looking  at  the  gaden.  A  fall  of  snow  in  it  put  him  in 
an  ecstasy.  lie  brought  a  book  with  him  at  times* 
but  found  that  he  read  little.  As  he  was  telling  me 
this  he  was  a  man  whom  I  felt  ashamed  to  have  once 
thought  lightly  of.  When  he  had  done  speaking  he 
left  me  with  more  shyness  and  abruptness  than  usual. 

I  saw  him  only  once  again.  I  asked  the  waitresses 
about  him,  but  some  of  them  remembered  five  or  six 
people  like  my  description  and  others  remembered  none. 
I  asked  old  frequenters  of  the  place  but  with  no  result. 
I  continued  to  go  there  only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him. 
Once  I  stayed  late  expecting  him  tp  appear,  and  sud- 
denly I  found  myself — over  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee  whi'e 
the  clock  was  striking  and  the  chairs  were  being  piled 
up — the  very  last  one  in  the  room.  At  least  I  thought 
so,  but  I  was  mistaken.  At  that  moment  a  man  was 
sitting  down  at  my  table.  It  was  my  friend,  though 
changed  ;  he  was  muffled  up  and  wearing  a  heavy  coat, 
yet  certainly  slighter  than  he  used  to  be.  I  waited  for 
him  to  recognise  me  and  speak.  I  sipped  my  coffee  and 
let  him  take  a  good  look  at  me.  Then  I  turned  to  catch 
his  ev  e.  He  was  not  there.  There  was  not  even  a  chair 
and  I  remembered  that  the  waitress  had  ostentatiously 
removed  the  one  next  to  me  when  I  ordered  my  coffee. 

After  this  I  never  saw  him,  and  now  I  can  remember 
him  more  clearly  as  he  was  then  than  on  any  other  day 
— the  long  narrow  solemn  face  shadowed  and  muffled. 
It  will  be  said  that  what  I  saw  was  a  visible  fiction  of 
the  memory.  But  can  anybody  prove  that  he  was  ever 
more  substantial  ?  He  was  always  dim  and  shadowy, 
and  I  have  doubted  whether  it  was  ever  anything  but 
a  spirit  that  I  saw.  I  can  never  remember  touching 
him.  There  is  only  the  name  Cross  or  Cox  to  hold  on 
by.  Perhaps  he  was  a  tutelar  spirit  with  the  task  of 
looking  after  the  deserted  silent  places  once  frequented, 
though  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  have  assumed  the 
likeness  of  an  ordinary  tea-drinker.  It  pleases  me  to 
think  of  a  very  minor  deity  protecting  and  delighting 
in  that  empty  back  garden.  If  there  is  one  there  must 
be  thousands.  In  a  schoolroom  they  take  the  form 
perhaps  of  an  ordinary  boy.  This  may  be  mere  conjec- 
ture and  theology  and  I  will  go  no  further  with  it,  but  it 
is  no  more  mysterious  than  the  facts  of  the  case  which 
I  have  here  set  down. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   ITALIAN  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rome,  8  September  191 1. 

Sir, — The  cholera  scare  in  Italy  has  not  made  for 
the  success  of  the  much  talked  of  silver  Jubilee  of 
Italian  independence  ;  and  as  the  Rome  Exhibition  has 
been  the  most  dire  failure  on  record  in  the  history  of 
exhibitions,  Mr.  Nathan  and  his  friends  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  Pope.  They  say 
that  the  Vatican  has  given  secret  instructions  through- 
out the  world,  prohibiting  Catholics  from  coming  to 
Rome  this  year,  these  Jubilee  festivities  having  been 
organised  as  an  indirect  insult  and  provocation  to  the 
Papacy,  both  in  its  spiritual  and  its  temporal  character. 
I  have  every  reason  to  know  that  the  Pope  and  the 
Vatican  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  have 
certainly  not  encouraged  Catholics  to  come  to  Rome,  and 
nobody  can  object  to  their  not  doing  so  ;  but  between 
that,  and  conspiring  to  ruin  a  purely  commercial  enter- 
prise, there  is  a  great  difference. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Rome  Exhibition 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  at  the  Vatican  ;  and  it 
ought  to  have  struck  its  organisers  before  they  went 
so  far  as  to  invest  many  millions  in  a  scheme  which  was 
bound  to  failure  from  the  start.  In  the  first  place, 
people  do  not  visit  Rome  to  see  modern  exhibitions. 
This  special  Exhibition  has  been,  moreover,  extremely 
badly  organised.  To  begin  with,  it  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  a  mile  or  two  apart,  by  far  the  most 
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interesting  being  the  Retrospective  Exhibition  at  Castel 
Sant'Angelo,  which  is  exceedingly  fine  and  very  well 
worth  seeing.  The  English  section  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition  is  creditable,  but  English  and  American 
visitors  have  seen,  again  and  again,  many  of  the  pic- 
tures which  have  been  lent  to  it — generally  "  old 
stagers  "  that  have  been  the  rounds  of  most  other 
European  exhibitions.  To  get  to  this  Exhibition,  unless 
you  possess  a  private  carriage  or  motor,  you  have  to 
walk  at  least  a  mile,  over  a  very  ill-kept  road.  There 
is  no  restaurant,  excepting  a  very  small  one  in  the 
Hungarian  Section,  and  if  you  want  a  cup  of  tea  you 
have  to  go  to  the  .Piazza  Colonna  to  get  it.  There  is 
no  electric  light,  and  the  show  closes  at  six  o'clock. 
Anybodv  who  knows  anything  about  exhibitions  will 
tell  you  that  the  finest  and  most  interesting  that  ever 
was  organised  is  sure  to  be  a  dire  failure  unless  annexed 
to  it  there  are  the  usual  nocturnal  exhibition  amuse- 
ments and  attractions.  Even  then  you  must  have,  to 
make  it  pay,  a  sufficiently  large  population  to  fill  the 
place  every  night  for  six  months  at  very  low  prices. 
The  larger  capitals  of  Europe  and  America  can  alone 
have  this,  and  even  London,  with  a  population  of  seven 
millions,  is  not  always  able  to  make  an  exhibition  pay. 
A  little  forethought  should  have  shown  the  aediles  of 
Rome  how  absolutely  hopeless  it  was  for  them  to  think 
to  succeed  where  London  and  Paris  have  failed. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  bitterly  attacked  in  a 
Florentine  paper  for  venturing  to  hint  that  a  cholera 
scare  might  occur  in  Italy,  and  that  it  might  add  very 
considerably  to  the  discomfort  of  the  organisers  of  these 
quite  unnecessary  festivities,  every  one  of  which  has 
been  marked  by  a  sort  of  disaster  :  so  that  the  year  191 1, 
instead  of  being  remembered  as  that  of  the  glorious 
commemoration  of  Italian  unity,  will,  I  am  afraid,  go 
down  to  history  as  about  the  most  unlucky  in  the  annals 
of  the  new  Kingdom.  Had  the  Italians  contented  them- 
selves with  a  week's  festivities  in  honour  of  their 
liberation  from  foreign  dominion  and  the  formation  of 
their  unity  as  a  nation,  no  one  would  have  had  anything 
to  say  against  it,  and  they  certainly  would  not  have 
courted  failure.  They  have  a  genius  for  organising 
spectacular  demonstrations,  and  what  with  the  State 
inauguration  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument,  Court 
balls,  gala  performances  at  the  Opera,  tournaments, 
reviews,  illuminations,  and  fireworks,  they  might  have 
filled  up  seven  or  ten  days  with  a  programme  that  would 
have  proved  exceedingly  successful.  The  attempt  to 
cover  a  whole  year  with  fetes,  and  hope  to  attract  to 
them  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  all  the  money- 
spending  peoples  of  two  worlds,  was  altogether  too 
ambitious  a  scheme,  and  hence  its  failure. 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  matter  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  anti-clericals  in  their 
endeavour  to  convince  us  that  the  Pope  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  troubles.  If  he  was,  then  he  must 
still  be  a  very  powerful  personage,  and  therefore  it  was 
surely  exceedingly  unwise  of  Mr.  Nathan  to  open  pro- 
ceedings by  insulting  him  and  the  religion  he  represents  ! 

Since  writing  this  letter  an  incident  has  occurred 
which,  better  than  anything,  shows  the  real  motives  of 
these  Jubilee  festivities.  Formerly,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  several  processions  in  honour  of  the  nativity 
of  the  Virgin  took  place  in  Rome,  and  were,  for 
Catholics,  extremely  devotional,  and  for  the  general 
public  pre-eminently  picturesque.  The  Freemasons 
having  decreed  that  the  people  must  be  withdrawn  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  contact  with  religious  things, 
they  have,  in  imitation  of  pagan  Paris,  instituted 
"  Queens  of  Beauty  "  of  the  Marche  de  la  Halle  sort. 
A  young  woman  of  the  people  is  proclaimed  "  Queen 
of  Beauty";  and,  in  this  instance,  even  "  Queen  of 
Rome  "  itself.  No  sooner  was  this  good  lady  elected 
"  Queen  of  Beauty  for  the  year  in  the  Realm  of  Traste- 
vere  "  than  a  little  girl  sprang  forward  and  presented 
her  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  a  fulsome  address. 
The  lady  then  entered  a  carriage,  and  escorted  by  all 
the  riffraff  of  Rome,  anti-clerical  and  otherwise,  some 
ten  thousand  in  number,  proceeded  to  the  Piazza  of  S. 
Peter's,  where  they  shouted,  until  they  were  hoarse, 


"  Abbasso  il  Papa  !  Death  to  Religion  !  Long  live  the 
Republic  !  Long  live  Giordano  Bruno  !  Death  to  the 
Vatican  !  "  and  also  "  long  live  "  several  of  the  revolu- 
tionary heroes  who  are  long  since  dead  !  This  disgrace- 
ful demonstration  was  intended  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  the  Pope  should  have  the  grief  of  beholding 
the  Square  of  S.  Peter's  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  Pari- 
sian boulevard.  Amidst  shouts  of  "  Death  to  the 
Christian  Religion  !  "  and  "  Death  to  the  Papacy  !  ", 
the  fair  "  Queen  "  and  her  escort  proceeded  to  the 
"  Giordano  Bruno  "  Society's  headquarters,  where  they 
were  regaled  with  punch,  and  an  address  was  presented 
to  "  Her  Majesty  "  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Traste- 
vere  Lodge  of  Masons,  in  which  document  she  was 
informed  that,  in  this  month  of  "  the  Madonna  of 
September  ",  she  was  the  true  Queen  of  the  hearts  of 
the  Roman  people.  There  was  not  much  harm  in  the 
matter,  excepting  its  bad  taste. 

Many  people  intend  leaving  Rome  on  the  20th,  when 
there  is  to  be  a  great  anti-clerical  demonstration,  and 
we  may  anticipate  some  very  ugly  scenes.  Then,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Nathan  will  find  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  fresh  and  silly  against  Christianity.  His 
friend  Podrecca  is  now  in  Sardinia,  stirring  up  ill-feel- 
ing, and  delivering  lectures  on  the  non-existence  of 
Christ,  Who,  he  informs  his  hearers,  if  He  existed,  was 
justly  put  to  death  as  a  revolutionary  (?),  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire  ! 

Yours  truly, 

A  Traveller. 


PLAYING  WITH  FIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Nelson  Street,  Edinburgh, 

1  October  191 1. 

Sir, — European  rule  in  the  East  rests,  at  least  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  rather  on  moral  prestige  than  on  the  brute 
force  of  quick-firing  guns  and  bayonets.  The  friends  of 
Italy  may  well  ask,  not  only  if  she  has  counted  the  cost 
of  her  Tripolitan  enterprise,  but  if  the  profit  she  hopes 
to  derive  from  it  justifies  the  dangers  attending  this  new 
act  of  European  brigandage  which  again  must  lower  the 
Oriental's,  in  casu  more  particularly  the  Moslim's,  esti- 
mate of  Christian  good  faith. 

Like  the  late  Signor  Crispi,  the  present  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Rome  is  a  Sicilian,  and,  surely,  the 
country  which  supports  so  enthusiastically  his  bid  for 
African  glory  cannot  help  remembering  the  Eritrean 
venture.  It  is  not  quite  fifteen  years  since  Major 
Nerazzini,  acting  for  his  Government,  concluded  with 
the  Negus  Menelik,  at  Addis  Ababa,  a  certain  unplea- 
sant treaty,  made  inevitable  by  the  crushing  defeat 
of  General  Baratieri,  who  had  been  goaded  into  it  by 
those  responsible  at  home  pressing  him  incessantly 
to  report  a  victory  which  would  vindicate  their  adven- 
turous colonial  policy.  The  Young  Turks,  though  their 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  Union  and  Progress,  and 
especially  of  keeping  the  empire  intact,  can  hardly  be 
said,  considered  from  the  Osmanlee  standpoint,  to 
improve  upon  the  political  adroitness  of  the  Hamidian 
regime,  may  yet  prepare  for  their  wanton  aggressors  a 
second  disaster.  The  possession  of  the  ports  and  towns 
of  Tripoli  and  Benghazi  does  not  mean  the  possession  of 
the  Fezzan  or  even  the  Barca,  and  the  Senussi,  now  hand 
in  glove  with  the  Turks,  are  a  factor  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  further  game  of  appropriating  the  hinterland. 

This  much  may  be  said  for  Italy,  that  she  doe- 
nothing  but  follow  the  example  set  by  her  neighbours, 
and  it  really  matters  very  little  whether  her  pretexts  are 
a  trifle  more  or  less  flimsy  than  those  of  other  Powers 
out  for  plunder.  But  should  no  measures  be  taken  to 
stay  the  contagious  disease,  whose  distinctive  symptom 
is  the  land-hunger  observed  wherever  outrages  are  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  Western  civilisation  ?  And  should 
that  land-hunger  be  satisfied  even  at  the  risk  of  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  European  concert,  already  sadly 
lacking  in  harmony  as  it  is? 

Yours  sincerely, 

  J.  F.  SCHELTEMA. 
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THE    NEW    INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

61  Lee  Road,  Blackheath  S.E. 
12  October  iui  1. 

Sir, — Surely  the  fact  that  all  the  Labour  representa- 
tives on  the  new  Industrial  Council  are  trades  union 
Officials  present  or  past  is  an  outrage  upon  the  majority 
of  workmen  who  are  non-unionists;  and  a  "recogni- 
tion "  of  unionism  far  greater  than  that  which  masters 
(e.g.  the  railways)  have  lately  refused  even  to  consider 
of,  under  any  circumstances.  This  move  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  attempt  to  court  the  Labour  vote,  so  shaky 
upon  the  Insurance  Hill  etc.,  all  the  more  disgraceful  a 
surrender  to  unionism  because  of  the  fullness  of  the 
evidence  given  as  to  its  pernicious  working  as  regards 
non-unionists — before  the  Commissioners  lately  taking 
evidence  upon  the  railway  upheavals  of  labour — and  the 
proof  of  the  working  of  the  unions  re  strikes — and  sym- 
pathy with  outrage  and  intimidation,  often  indeed  their 
own  work.  I  hope  in  your  next  issue  to  see  some  refer- 
ence to  this  point  of  view,  unaccountably  missed  in  the 
"  Times  "  and  other  papers  which  I  read. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Albert  B.  Skewy. 

GAS  AND  GAITERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brenchley,  Kent,  9  October  191 1. 

Sir,- — I  wonder  whether  a  clergyman  ever  considers 
the  feelings  of  the  laity  when  he  says  a  very  silly  thing. 
Seldom,  I  fear  ;  and  it  is  partly  our  fault,  for  we  smile 
with  counterfeited  glee  at  the  parson's  jokes,  and  when 
he  blunders  in  a  sermon  take  no  notice  for  fear  of 
distressing  him. 

But  when  a  Bishop  addresses  a  public  meeting  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  study  the  taste  of  his 
jokes  and  the  tendency  of  his  statements. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  last  week  praising  some 
points  of  the  Moslem  religion,  inter  alia  the  simul- 
taneous prayer  of  all  the  Faithful  at  a  given  hour. 
And  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  grand  idea  and  appeals  strongly 
to  the  imagination. 

But  the  Bishop  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  comic  opera. 
He  would  like  a  fund  for  providing  prayer  mats  for 
the  "  Bishops  at  the  Athenaeum  and  Christians  in 
factories"  (an  invidious  distinction).  The  Bishop's 
Church  says  "Pray  without  ceasing".  The  Bishop 
adds  "  And,  at  5  P.M.,  do  it  on  a  prayer  mat  ". 

Yet  he  must  have  known  that  he  would  be  reported, 
and  that  his  jest  would  appear,  in  the  cold  columns  of 
the  "  Morning  Post  ",  without  the  engaging  smile 
which  probably  toned  down  its  crudity  when  spoken. 

As  a  fact  the  "  prayer  mat  "  is  the  chief  objection 
to  simultaneous  and  ubiquitous  prayer.  It  would,  in 
clubs  and  places  where  they  work,  prove,  both 
figuratively  and  literally,  a  stumbling-block. 

On  Thursday,  5  October,  the  same  Bishop,  speaking 
of  disestablishment,  said,  if  rightly  reported,  "  that 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  a  less  distin- 
guished personage  he  would  tell  him  that  he  was  guilty 
of  '  nauseous  hypocrisy  '  ". 

"  Hypocrisy  "  is  a  grave  charge  to  bring  against 
any  man.  As  it  is  impossible  to  prove  or  to  refute, 
the  Bishop  was  right  not  to  bring  it.  But,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  weaker  brethren,  he  ought  to  have 
withheld  his  most  exquisite  reason.  Fancy  "  distinc- 
tion "  alleged,  by  a  Bishop,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
rebuking  the  distinguished  sinner  :  Nathan  saying  unto 
David,  "  Wert  thou  not  king,  thou  wert  the  man  ". 

Again  the  Bishop  forgot  the  reporters.  Seeking  to 
raise  in  his  audience  a  sneer  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
he  forgot  the  shudder  raised  in  a  million  readers  at 
Dr.  Winnington  Ingram. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Chancellor  or  the  Bishop 
is  the  more  "distinguished"  man.  In  dignity  and 
discretion  they  are  about  on  a  par. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  etc. 

Cecil  S.  Kent. 


"  BERGSON." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Forest  Gate. 

Sir, — Could  any  reader  who  is  interested  in  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Bergson  enlighten  me  upon  the  follow- 
ing |K>int  ? 

If  the  "  creative  will  "  is  absolutely  "  free  "  and 
undetermined  by  law,  how  is  it  that  we  are  conscious 
of  limitations?  My  "  will  "  might  prompt  me  to 
endeavour  to  paint  like  Turner,  or  write  like  Shake- 
speare, but  I  am  not  "  free  "  to  do  either. 

Arthur  F.  Thorn. 


"  METICULOUS." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Junior  Constitutional  Club,   Piccadilly  W. 

7  October  191 1 . 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Haydon's  interesting 
letter  in  your  issue  to-day,  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
to  state  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  meticulous  " 
is  "  timid  "  ;  but  the  point  is,  how  did  five  out  of  six 
reviews  of  "  Hilda  Lessways  "  happen  to  contain  this 
archaic  and  obsolete  term  ?  Were  the  five  reviews 
written  by  one  and  the  same  person,  or  have  the 
reviewers  copied  each  other? 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cecil  A.  Yorke. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

York  House,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway, 
London  W.C.,  7  October  191 1. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  E.  D. 
Haydon  in  your  current  issue,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
has  looked  in  three  modern  dictionaries  for  a  definition 
of  the  word  "  meticulous  ",  may  we  be  permitted  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  following,  which  appears  in 
Webster's  "  New  International  Dictionary  "? 

me-tic'u-los'i-ty  (me-tik/u-los'i-ti),  ».    Quality  of  being  meticulous, 
me-tic'u-lous  (me-tik'u-k/s),  a.    [L.  meticulosus,  fr.  metus,  fear ;  ct 
F.  mMcu/eux.]    1.  Timid;  fearful.  06s. 

2.  Unduly  or  excessively  careful  of  small  details  or  about  com- 
paratively unimportant  matters  ;  finically  scrupulous. 

The  excessive  and  ?neticuIous  civility  of  Addison. — E.  Gosse. 
Syn. — See  careful. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
G.  Bell  and  Sons,  Ltd. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

"  Cocoa  Tree  ",  S.  James'  Street  S.W. 

1 1  October  1911. 

Sir,— If  your  correspondent  had  consulted  such  an 
unpretending  dictionary  as  Chambers'  "  Twentieth 
Century  Dictionary  ",  he  would  have  found  a  definition 
of  the  word  "  meticulous  "  as  follows  : — 

Meticulous,  adj-  {archaic)-,  timid,  over-careful  [L.  metus,  fear]. 

Chambers'  "  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  "  is 
really  a  wonderful  book.  One  would  not  expect,  for 
example,  to  find  many  Scotticisms  in  an  English  dic- 
tionary. Yet,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  there  is 
not  a  Scotticism  in  all  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works  which 
cannot  be  found  in  this  dictionary.  And  in  other 
directions  it  appears  to  be  equally  reliable.  Apart 
altogether  from  the  price,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
dictionaries  extant. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Kipling  Common. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  Colonial  Institute,  9  October  191 1. 

Sir, — I  take  Mr.  E.  D.  Haydon's  letter  on  the  above 
subject  as  not  intended  to  imply  total  ignorance  on  his 
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part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  meticulous  "  (which 
presents  no  difficulty  to  anyone  acquainted  with  its 
etymology),  but  rather  to  be  directed  against  the  jour- 
nalistic vice  of  employing  abstruse  words  (frequently 
in  a  perverted  sense)  "  not  understanded  of  the  people  ", 
in  lieu  of  simple  expressions.  Another  odious  word, 
"  obsessed  ",  has  also  recently  commended  itself  to  the 
junior  reporter  and  crept  into  general  use.  It  may  be 
met  with  in  all  sorts  of  significations  besides  the  true 
one,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  number 
of  writers,  and  by  far  the  largest  number  of  readers,  if 
asked  the  meaning  of  this  word  and  of  that  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Haydon,  would  fail  to  answer  correctly.  If 
sufficiently  adroit,  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
well-informed  auctioneer  in  "Janet's  Repentance", 
who,  when  asked  to  define  "  energumen  ",  replied: 
"  One  of  those  things  which  came  in  with  the  French 
Revolution  ". 

Do  not  understand  me  as  arguing  for  the  total  sup- 
pression of  recondite  words,  which  go  to  enrich  the 
language.  I  merely  urge  that  they  should  be  employed 
sparingly,  and  not  misused  by  half-educated  people. 
"  Idiosyncrasy  ",  first  used  at  the  trial  of  James  Bloom- 
field  Rush  in  1849,  ^  remember,  paralysed  the  whole 
form  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  and  I  lately  came  across 
in  a  work  by  a  friend  of  mine,  "  speluncous  " — also  a 
charming  word,  but  one  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
honoured  rather  by  abstention  than  employment. 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  J.  Garnett. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Harrogate,  11  October  191 1. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  E.  D.   Haydon,  in  your 
issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  says  he  has  failed  to  find  the 
word  "  meticulous  "  in  three  modern  dictionaries. 

The  new  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  the  word,  defining 
it  thus  : 

1.  Fearful  ;  timid.  (Obsolete.) 

2,  Over-careful  about  minute  details  ;  over-scrupulous. 

It  also  defines  "  meticulosity  ",  giving  as  the  mean- 
ing :  "the  quality  of  being  meticulous;  timorousness 
(obsolete);  excessive  scrupulousness  "-. 

Your  correspondent  adds  that  in  six  reviews  which 
he  read  of  Mr.  Bennett's  "  Hilda  Lessways  "  the  word 
in  question  was  used  in  five  of  them.  The  obvious  ex- 
planation would  appear  to  be  that  the  writers  of  them 
are  all  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review.  In  case  E.  D. 
Haydon  has  not  seen  it,  I  append  a  quotation  from  a 
recently  published  authority  on  the  English  language, 
which  may  interest  him,  and  trust  that  your  able  re- 
viewer will  pardon  my  temerity  in  doing  so.  Speaking 
of  "  False,  ugly,  or  needless  formations  ",  the  authors 
say:  "  But  perhaps  the  word  that  the  critics  would 
most  of  all  delight  their  readers  by  forgetting  is  meti- 
culous ".  And  again,  in  a  paragraph  on  "  Antics  "  : 
"  Straining  after  the  dignified,  the  unusual,  the  poig- 
nant, the  high-flown,  the  picturesque,  the  striking,  often 
turns  out  badly.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attain  any 
of  these  aims  at  the  cost  of  being  unnatural."  Then 
follows  an  extract  from  an  evening  journal,  "... 
treating  his  characters  on  broader  lines,  occupying  him- 
self with  more  elemental  emotions  and  types,  and  for- 
saking altogether  his  almost  meticulous  analysis  of 
motive  and  temperament  "  ;  .  .  .  on  which  the  authors' 
comment  is  :  We  recommend  to  this  reviewer  a  more 
meticulous  use  of  the  dictionarv. " 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gordon  Heller. 

[This  is  a  selection  from  the  letters  to  the  Saturday 
Review  on  a  matter  which  clearly  is  taken  gravely 
indeed.    The  correspondence  is  now  closed. — Ed.  S.R.] 


REVI  EWS. 

BIG  WHIGS. 

"  The  Cavendish  Family."  By  Francis  Bickley.  London : 
Constable.    1911.    6s.  net. 

HP  HE  Cavendishes,  like  the  Russells,  rose  upon  the 
stepping-stones  of  the  dissolved  monasteries. 
The  first  William  Cavendish,  like  the  first  John  Russell, 
was  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Commissioners,  and  in 
grabbing  lands  from  the  abbots  for  his  master  he  con- 
trived that  some  of  the  dirty  acres  should  stick  to  his 
own  fingers.  The  real  founder  of  the  family's  wealth 
and  power  was  Bess  of  Hardwick,  who  added  castle  to 
castle  and  husband  to  husband  until  she  became  the 
most  notorious  woman  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  one 
is  struck  by  the  use  of  marriage  as  an  instrument  of 
consolidation  between  the  five  or  six  great  families  of 
the  day.  If  a  girl  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the 
heiress  of  broad  acres  she  was  betrothed  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  a  boy  of  sixteen  :  there  is  nothing  in  modern 
times  to  equal  the  mercenary  matches  of  those  early 
days.  Sir  William  Cavendish  had  already  been  married 
twice  when  he  took  as  his  third  wife  Elizabeth  Hard- 
wick, the  widow  of  Robert  Barlow,  a  Derbyshire  squire, 
whom  she  had  married  at  fourteen.  After  Cavendish's 
death  the  great  Bess  took  as  her  third  husband  Sir 
William  St.  Lo,  Captain  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Guard,, 
who  seems  to  have  only  lived  long  enough  to  settle  his 
Gloucestershire  estates  on  his  second  wife  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  children  by  his  first.  Bess  took  the 
vows  of  matrimony  for  the  fourth  time  as  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  her  furious  quarrels  with  her  husband 
and  her  children  were  the  scandal  of  the  Court.  This 
female  land-grabber  had  now  got  hold  of  the  BarIowr 
Cavendish,  St.  Lo,  and  Talbot  estates,  and  she  built 
Hardwick  Hall  and  the  first  Chatsworth — altogether  a 
notable  woman  was  Building  Bess.  Mr.  Bickley  tells 
us  how  the  title  of  Devonshire  came  to  a  family  that 
never  owned  an  acre  of  land  in  that  county.  William, 
Lord  Cavendish,  one  of  Bess's  litter,  was  travelling  with 
James  I.  in  1618  through  the  Western  Counties.  When 
lying  the  night  in  Wiltshire  the  King  made  his  friend 
Earl  of  Devonshire  for  the  sum  of  ^10,000,  which,  even 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  must 
seem  very  cheap  to  the  modern  peer.  The  third  Lord. 
Devonshire,  with  the  caution  of  his  family  ("  Cavendo 
tutus  "  is  their  motto),  went  abroad  during  the  war 
between  the  Parliament  and  Charles  L,  though  at  that 
time  the  Cavendishes  were  Royalists.  Mr.  Bickley 
devotes  a  good  many  pages — rather  too  many  for  the 
size  of  his  book — to  another  branch  of  the  Cavendish 
tree,  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  "his  learned 
dutchess  ".  This  Cavendish  was  made  Earl  of  New- 
castle by  James  I.,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  wrar  was 
the  generalissimo  of  the  Royalist  forces.  He  was  a 
magnificent  Cavalier,  with  twirling  mustachios,  and 
flowing  perruque,  and  gorgeous  expenditure.  But  he 
had  no  military  talent,  and  shirked  the  hardships  of  the 
camp.  He  quarrelled  with  Prince  Rupert — as  did 
everybody — and  went  abroad,  where  he  enlivened  the 
exile  of  Charles  at  The  Hague,  in  Paris,  at  Bruges,  by 
his  extravagance,  his  dealings  in  horses,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  kept  his  creditors  at  bay.  He  had  been 
governor  to  the  king  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  taught 
him  all  he  knew  about  horses,  and  after  the  Restoration 
— though  not  without  some  reminding  of  past  services 
— Charles  II.  made  him  a  duke,  an  honour  which  he 
was  too  old  to  enjoy  for  more  than  a  few  years.  The 
second  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  a  Royalist  and  Tory, 
and  so  in  the  opposite  camp  to  his  cousin  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  become  a  Whig  Excluder. 
The  second  Duke  of  Newcastle,  having  lost  his  only 
son,  left  his  estates  to  his  third  daughter  Margaret, 
who  married  John  Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  who  was  made 
third  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  William  III.  in  1694.  This 
duke  in  his  turn  had  no  son,  and  dying  in  171.1,  left 
the  Holies  estates  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Pelham, 
who  was  made  fourth  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  George  I., 
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and  afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Minister  of 
George  IL  The  Cavendish  estates  at  Worksop  and 
Welbeck  went  to  the  third  duke's  daughter,  Henrietta 
Hollcs-Cavcndish,  who  married  Kdward  Harlcy,  second 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  daughter,  the  heiress  Peggy 
Cavendish,  became  the  second  Duchess  of  Portland. 
ThuS  the  descendants  and  the  estates  of  the  Cavalier 
Magnihco,  known  as  "  the  Loyal  Duke  ",  wandered 
off  into  the  families  of  Bentinck  and  I'elham-Clinton. 
Meanwhile  the  fourth  Earl  of  Devonshire  had  become 
a  prominent  Whig  leader,  both  as  Lord  Cavendish,  the 
member  for  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  Upper  House.  He 
was  a  pugnacious,  amorous  nobleman,  lighting  duels, 
keeping  mistresses,  quarrelling  with  Charles  and  James, 
and  finally  signing  in  cypher  the  invitation  to  William  of 
Orange.  He  was  duly  rewarded  by  a  dukedom,  and 
much  trusted  by  the  Dutch  king,  who  saw.  with 
his  penetrative  glance,  that,  whatever  his  faults 
of  temper,  Devonshire  was  not  "out  for  money". 
For  the  next  two  centuries  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire remained  leading  members  of  the  phalanx 
of  Whig  families  whom  Disraeli  hated  so  bitterly 
,uh1  satirised  so  effectively  as  the  Venetian  oligarch}-. 
The  second  and  third  dukes  were  merely  Whig 
peers  and  great  landowners,  but  the  fourth  duke 
rills  a  niche  in  the  gallery  of  history  as  having  stopped 
a  gap  between  Newcastle  and  the  elder  Pitt,  and  been 
Prime  Minister  for  a  few  months  in  1756.  He  was  in 
j 761  grossly  insulted  by  the  young  King  George  III. 
.(instigated  by  Bute  and  Henry  Fox),  who  refused  to  see 
him  when  he  called  at  the  palace,  and  told  him  by  a 
page  that  he  would  send  him  orders  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  staff  and  golden  key.  This  was  the  foolish  boy's 
declaration  of  war  on  the  great  Revolution  families, 
.and  with  his  own  hand  the  King  struck  Devonshire's 
name  off  the  Roll  of  Privy  Councillors.  This  victim 
of  party  spite  was  a  sensible,  patriotic  man,  and  made 
a.  good  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  The  fifth  duke  was  the 
husband  of  the  celebrated  Georgiana,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  silent,  sluggish  person,  though  certainly  his 
"wife  did  not  give  him  much  chance  of  shining.  The 
sixth  duke,  Georgiana's  son,  was  witty,  deaf,  unmar- 
ried, and  fond  of  magnificent  display.  He  was  The 
Young  Duke  of  his  day,  and  a  splendid  day  it  was  : 
but  whether  because  of  his  deafness  or  his  cynicism 
Tie  took  no  part  in  politics.  The  seventh  duke  was  the 
second  cousin  of  the  sixth,  and  had  been  created  Earl 
of  Burlington  in  1831.  This  duke  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  intellectual  calibre  :  he  had  been  third  wrangler 
and  eighth  classic  at  Cambridge,  and  was  through  life 
more  interested  in  scientific  and  educational  questions 
than  in  politics,  though  he  came  out  of  his  shell  in  1886 
when  Gladstone  adopted  Home  Rule.  He  founded 
Barrow-in-Furness  and  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  modern  universities. 
He  is,  however,  chiefly  interesting  to  us  as  the  father 
of  the  statesman  who  was  so  long  known  as  Lord 
Hartington,  and  who  divided  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
laurels  of  the  Unionist  victories  in  1886  and  1895.  The 
seventh  duke,  like  so  many  clever  men,  made  the  mistake 
of  educating  his  sons  himself.  Had  Lord  Hartington 
gone  through  the  mill  at  Eton  he  would  have  been 
saved  from  that  shyness  of  manner  which  is  alvvavs 
taken  by  the  outer  world  for  arrogance.  Lord  Harting- 
ton looked  every  inch  a  duke,  and  doubtless  he  had  his 
■due  share  of  pride  in  his  pedigree.  But  as  regards  his 
intellectual  attainments  he  was  genuinely  modest  :  he 
was  sensitive,  and  anxious  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
-others.  If  it  is  true  that  he  yawned  in  the  middle  of 
his  maiden  speech  it  was  from  nervousness,  not  from 
-indifference.  Once  when  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  made  a 
sympathetic  allusion  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  Lord  Hartington  got  red  in  the  face,  turned 
round  to  the  Irish  benches,  and  raised  his  hat.  His 
fellow  members  only  saw  a  tall  bearded  man,  who 
lurched  through  the  lobbies  with  half-closed  eyes,  and 
who  winced  and  frowned  and  grunted  if  addressed  by 
any  but  his  few  intimates,  or  front  bench  colleagues. 
A  fellow  member  of  Parliament  (on  the  Conservative 
side)  once  sat  next  Lord  Hartington  at  a  man's  dinner 
party,  and  tried  him  on  every  conceivable  topic,  politics, 


sport,  society,  India,  the  Kallir  war,  cli<  itin^  nothing 
but  grunts.  At  last  Hartington  turned  to  him  and 
said  with  a  kind  of  gruff  geniality,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
must  think  me  an  awful  fool  :  but  the  only  thing  that 
ever  really  interests  mc  is  a  damned  good  gamble  ". 
This  of  course  was  a  bit  of  (losing,  as  Lord  Hartington 
was  much  more  interested  in  serious  things,  such  as 
technical  education,  India,  and  the  army,  than  he  pre- 
tended. But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  plan  to 
attempt  an  appreciation  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire as  a  statesman.  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  a 
bourgeois  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons  he 
carried  great  weight.  Mr.  Francis  Bickley  has  written 
a  very  interesting  family  memoir,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  for  an  author  to  be 
superficial  without  being  shallow.  An  historical  volume, 
which  traces  the  part  played  by  a  great  political  house 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  Edward  VII., 
cannot  do  more  than  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  cen- 
turies. But  Mr.  Bickley  has  a  true  sense  of  perspective 
and  considerable  art  of  condensation,  while  his  sense 
of  humour  keeps  his  judgments  of  men  and  things 
sound  and  sweet.  The  clear  and  easy  courtesy  of  the 
style  is  well  suited  to  biography,  though  Mr.  Bickley 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  coining  adjectives  like 
"  glamorous  "  (p.  106),  meaning  with  or  under  the 
glamour  of.  It  is  the  privilege  of  great  writers  to 
introduce  new  words  into  the  language. 


THE  PANAMA  PROBLEM. 

"  The  Panama  Canal."    By  H.  Arias.     London  :  King. 
1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

CONVERSING  with  Eckermann  in  1827,  the  aged 
Goethe,  with  the  prescience  of  genius,  foretold  the 
construction  of  this  canal  by  the  United  States.  "  I 
should  wonder  ",  he  said,  "  if  they  were  to  let  an  oppor- 
tunity escape  of  getting  such  a  work  into  their  own 
hands."  They-have  not  done  so  in  the  end,  though  at 
times  they  have  been  curiously  slack  in  pursuing  their 
object.  This  the  writer  brings  out  in  the  historical 
study  to  which  the  first  half  of  his  book  is  devoted. 
Clay's  policy  in  1826  was  that  such  a  canal  should 
be  open  to  all  and  subject  to  control  by  none ; 
probably  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  an  inter- 
national guarantee.  Van  Buren,  a  follower  of  Jackson, 
and  therefore  anti-Chauvinist,  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  Clay's  policy.  Even  in  Polk's  time,  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the  conquest 
and  absorption  of  Mexican  territories,  the  United 
States  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  acquiring  full 
control  of  the  route.  In  1862  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
probably  reached  low-water  mark,  for  in  that  year 
Secretary  Seward  actually  invited  England  and  France 
to  co-operate  with  the  L'nited  States  in  occupying  the 
Panama  Isthmus.  They  declined,  and  Mexico  pro- 
tested, for  at  the  time  she  was  threatened  by  England, 
Spain  and  France.  The  reason  of  Seward's  action  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  precarious  internal  condition 
of  the  United  States.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
of  1850  only  stereotyped  the  earlier  policy  of  the  United 
States,  not  to  undertake  alone  the  construction  or 
guardianship  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal. 

A  very  different  spirit  showed  itself  after  the  trium- 
phant conclusion  of  the  War  of  Secession,  and  especi- 
ally when  Mr.  Blaine  came  on  the  scene  as  Secretary  of 
State.  He  began  a  flamboyant  and  not  too  scrupulous 
campaign  against  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  It  is 
true  that  his  arguments  were  reduced  to  pulp  by  the 
superior  knowledge  and  diplomatic  capacity  of  Lord 
Granville,  but  the  campaign  he  inaugurated  has  now- 
been  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  By  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Convention  we  for  ever  abandoned  our 
rights  under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  By  this 
surrender  we  retired  from  a  very  strong  position  to 
which  we  were  entitled  not  only  by  treaty  but  also  by 
our  standing  as  a  great  American  Power.  However, 
our  business  now  is  to  see  how  the  situation  will  work 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  alone. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  opportune,  for  it 
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coincides  with  the  announcement  that  the  fortification 
of  the  Panama  Canal  is  already  begun  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Fortified  barracks,  to  hold  1000 
troops,  are  to  be  constructed  immediately.  The  open- 
ing of  the  waterway  to  traffic  within  a  few  years  is  a 
practical  certainty,  and  steamship  companies  are  already 
beginning  construction  with  a  view  to  immediate  utility. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  international  position  of 
the  canal  when  completed  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  Mr.  Arias'  volume  forms  an  admirable 
text-book  on  a  matter  which  must  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Arias  in  a  very  clear  and  succinct  manner  deals 
with  all  the  historical  precedents  and  the  rules  of 
International  Law  which  can  be  held  at  all  to  apply. 
The  precedents  are  obviously  not  very  numerous,  for 
there  is  but  one  great  ship  canal  of  an  analgous  nature 
in  existence,  and  there  are  considerable  differences 
between  the  international  position  of  the  canals 
of  Suez  and  Panama.  It  is  true  that  the  British, 
in  accordance  with  another  prophetic  vision  of  Goethe's, 
have  in  great  measure  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal 
in  their  own  hands,  but  in  no  way  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  United  States  dominate  Panama.  However, 
the  two  cases  are  akin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  to  be  fortified  need  not  detract  from  its 
neutrality.  It  must  have  been  clear  to  everyone  that, 
when  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  once  abrogated, 
the  United  States  would  fortify  the  approaches  to  and 
banks  of  the  canal.  They  can  plausibly  maintain  that 
Avithout  such  fortification  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  neutrality.  In  case  of  war  the  warships 
of  belligerent  Powers  are,  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,  placed  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
established  for  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  Constantinople 
Convention,  which  regulates  its  use. 

Although  the  more  excessive  claims  at  one  time 
advanced  by  the  United  States — viz.  that  the  canal 
and  its  surroundings  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States — have  been  abandoned, 
yet  ii>  is  certain  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  that 
Government  were  itself  concerned  we  should  soon  see  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal  seriously  jeopardised.  The  same 
thing  would,  no  doubt,  occur  in  our  own  case  with 
regard  to  the  Suez  Canal.  The  United  States  could  not 
any  more  than  we  allow  an  enemy's  fleet  to  use  it  for  pur- 
poses of  transit  with  a  view  to  offence.  Therefore,  like 
many  similar  arrangements,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Con- 
vention might  cease  to  have  much  validity  when  war  had 
once  broken  out.  The  strongest  Power  will  utilise 
every  means  to  make  its  will  prevail.  So  long  as  we 
command  the  sea  we  shall  take  care  to  command  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  United  States,  having  secured  com- 
mand of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  will  not  loosen  their 
grip  to  suit  any  maxims  of  International  Law. 

Whether  we  were  wise  to  give  them  a  free  hand  there 
is  a  different  question  with  which  the  author  does  not 
deal.  Indeed,  it  hardly  lies  within  his  province.  He 
has  been  obliged,  however,  to  refer  to  the  means 
whereby  the  United  States  obtained  control  of  the 
Panama  Isthmus,  and  he  gives  in  full  the  Convention 
between  the  American  Government  and  the  newly- 
established  Republic  of  Panama,  a  State  deliberately 
torn  from  Colombia  and  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  agreement,  one  of  the  worst  instances  of 
international  filibustering  on  record.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful if  the  small  States  of  Central  and  Southern  America 
look  forward  to  the  great  accession  of  strength  which 
the  canal  will  bring  to  the  United  States  with  some 
apprehension.  It  will  facilitate  the  maintenance  of 
Monroe  theories,  though  hardly  for  their  benefit. 


CHRISTIAN  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
"The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man."    By  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson.    Edinburgh:  Clark.    1911.    6s.  net. 

aim   of  Mr.    Wheeler   Robinson's    able  and 
interesting  book  is  to  investigate  and  interpret 
the  essential  features  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man. 
The  method  is  historical.    The  author  is  convinced  that 


"  the  best  and  truest  way  of  stating  what  an  idea  is  will 
be  found  by  tracing  its  continuous  development  from 
century  to  century  ".  History  is  a  great  refiner  of 
theological  as  well  as  of  philosophical  doctrines.  What 
is  of  permanent  worth  survives  from  age  to  age ;  what 
is  arbitrary  or  untrue  perishes  with  lapse  of  time ;  the 
exaggeration  and  onesidedness  of  one  generation  is 
corrected  by  the  next.  Hence  to  get  a  real  grasp  of  the 
content  of  a  doctrine  it  is  expedient,  and  even  necessary, 
to  investigate  its  past.  The  danger  of  the  historical 
method  is  the  temptation  to  regard  those  elements  of 
truth  which  have  survived  all  the  changing  forms  as 
the  whole,  complete  and  final  truth,  to  ignore  the  new 
elements  which  will  be  contributed  by  our  own  genera- 
tion and  others  yet  to  come,  to  claim  completeness  for 
our  representation  of  realities  which  will  never  submit 
to  perfect  definition.  This  peril,  however,  is  avoided 
by  Mr.  Robinson.  He  frankly  admits  that,  as  regards 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man,  finality  of  statement  is 
not  to  be  realised.  "  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  ser- 
vice to  present  need  and  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the  past 
which  is  entrusted  to  us  for  the  future  ". 

Mr.  Robinson  has  done  his  work  well.    The  book  is 
divided  into  five  chapters.     In  the  first  we  are  presented 
with  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  Old  Testament 
anthropology.    This  chapter  is  not  unnecessary,  for  the 
New  Testament  throughout  presupposes  the  Old,  and  the 
Christian  ideas  of  Man  cannot  fully  be  understood  save 
in  connexion  with  the  conceptions  of  Hebrew  religion - 
For  example  the  emphatic  assertion  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man,  their 
conception  of  personality  on  its  psychological  side  as 
distinctly  a  unity  and  not  a  dualistic  union  of  soul  and 
body,  the  stress  which  they  lay  on  man's  social  relation- 
ships and  duties — all  this  leads  up  to  and  explains  much 
of  the  characteristic  teaching  of  Christianity.    Of  that 
teaching,  in  its  primitive  form,  an  adequate  exposition 
is  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  second  chapter.  He 
distinguishes  three  types  of  thought — the  Synoptic,  the 
Pauline,  and  the  Johannine — and  shows  how  according 
to  the  first  man  is  objectively  represented  to  us  as  the 
child  of  God  whom  in  spite  of  his  disobedience  God 
ever  seeks  to  save,  according  to  the  second  man  is 
primarily  conceived  as  the  organ  of  the  Spirit,  mediated 
through  the  risen  Christ,  while  according  to  the  third 
the  world  is  interpreted  and  judged  by  the  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ,  and  human  nature  is  estimated  according 
to  its  belief  or  disbelief  in  Him.    The  third  chapter 
deals  with  dogmatic  anthropology,  and  covers  the  long 
and  complicated  period  from  the  second  century  to  the 
Reformation — a  period  characterised  less  by  originality 
of  thought  or  experience  than  by  the  growing  con- 
sciousness  of   the   problems   that    spring    from  the 
Christian  life,   and  by  successive  but  not  successful 
attempts  to  arrive  at  their  solution.    Mr.  Robinson's 
treatment  of  this  ecclesiastical  development  deserves 
very  high  praise.    A  writer  might  well  be  excused  for 
losing  himself  and  his  readers  in  that  desperate  tangle 
of  patristic  and  scholastic  speculations  and  interpreta- 
tions.   But  Mr.  Robinson  knows  his  ground  thoroughly 
and  succeeds  in  carrying  us  triumphantly  through  the 
maze.    This  admirably  lucid  exposition  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  place  him  among  historical  theologians  of  the 
first  rank.     In  the  last  two  chapters  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  Christian  doctrine  of  human  nature  in  its 
relation  to  modern  science  and  thought.    The  sections 
repay  careful  study.    In  particular,  the  discussion  as 
to  the  bearing  of  the  Evolution  theory  on  Christian 
anthropology    may   be    commended    to    those  who 
are  distressed  by  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  science  and  the  traditional  religious 
ideas. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  examination  Mr.  Robinson 
presents  us  with  certain  definite  conclusions.  Out  of 
much  that  is  merely  of  transitory  interest  and  import- 
ance, out  of  the  mass  of  ideas  and  conjectures  that  are 
often  fantastic  and  sometimes  absurd,  there  seem  to 
-merge  certain  permanent  and  incontrovertible  truths 
which  the  Christian  student  of  human  nature  may  not 
under  any  provocation  set  aside.     These  "essential 
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features  o|  Christian  anthropology  "  arc  found  by  Mr. 
Robinson  to  consist  in  "its  emphasis  on  the  worth  of 
man  to  God  as  spiritual  personality,  its  practical  recog- 
nition of  an  individual  self  possessing  moral  freedom 
and  responsibility,  its  condemnation  of  sin  as  that  which 
OUght  not  to  be,  its  assertion  of  human  dependence 
on  divine  aid  for  the  realisation  of  spiritual  possi- 
bilities, its  definition  of  personal  development  in 
terms  •  of  social  relationship  ".  These  features 
distinguish  the  Christian  from  rival  conceptions  of 
human  nature — from  that  of  Buddhism,  for  example, 
with  its  denial  of  individuality,  or  that  of  Spinoza 
resolving  human  life  into  the  transient  expression 
of  the  eternal  Substance,  or  that  of  Nietzsche  and 
other  exponents  of  modern  naturalism.  The  Haws  in 
such  non-Christian  systems  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect. 
For  the  Christian  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Robin- 
son claims  that  its  elements  are  mutually  consistent, 
though  passing  beyond  our  powers  of  complete  state- 
ment ;  and,  further,  that  nothing  in  modern  science 
necessarily  conflicts  with  these  elements,  whilst  much 
of  the  higher  thought  of  to-day  is  in  harmony  with 
them. 

In  the  course  of  this  book  many  controversial  points 
are  touched,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  reader 
will  sometimes,  perhaps  frequently,  find  himself  in 
disagreement  with  the  author's  views.  The  student, 
however,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  candour  and  fair- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Robinson  deals  with  the  questions 
in  dispute.  The  position  of  the  other  side  is  always 
adequately  represented,  and  the  criticism,  though 
trenchant,  is  never  discourteous  or  unjust.  If  the 
author  is  inclined  to  modify  or  even  pass  over  some 
minor  doctrines  on  which  the  upholders  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  would  still  lay  stress,  his  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  essentials  is  emphatically  in  harmony  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  historic  Church. 


UNDER   WESTERN  EYES. 

"Under  Western  Eyes."    By  Joseph  Conrad.  London 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

IN  a  note  by  the  publisher  on  his  latest  work  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  critics  who  detect  a  close 
resemblance  between  Mr.  Conrad  and  Turgenef.  Such 
a  view  seems  to  be  based  on  a  very  considerable  ignor- 
ance of  the  Russian  author.  Mr.  Conrad  resembles 
him  only  in  such  details  as  two  men  of  such  ability  must 
have  in  common  ;  he  differs  in  ways  that  mark  a  pro- 
found temperamental  distinction.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  those  acquainted  with  Turgenef  s  achievements  and 
personality  to  imagine  him  conceiving  such  a  story  as 
this  from  its  author's  point  of  view.  Its  very  title 
forbids,  though  one  must  admit  that,  in  the  wonderful 
first  part  of  the  story,  Mr.  Conrad  shows  a  capacity 
which  no  other  English  novelist  has  approached  of 
seeing  at  least  one  phase  of  Russian  activity  from  the 
inside.  Turgenef,  though  he  lived  almost  as  a  foreigner 
to  his  country,  though  he  was  curiously  ignorant  of  her 
later  development,  never  lost  his  creative  sense  of  those 
types  of  Russian  character  with  which  it  pleased  him 
for  the  most  part  to  play.  From  that  play  Air.  Conrad's 
work  is  definitely  divided  by  his  more  forceful  intelli- 
gence, and  by  a  quite  un-Russian  sense  of  humour.  Of 
the  latter  quality  there  is  little  evidence  in  the  present 
volume  beyond  the  latent  irony  with  which  its  scenes  are 
presented  ;  but  even  in  that  there  is  a  detachment  which 
would  be  unusual  in  a  Russian  writer,  especially  when 
dealing  with  such  a  subject. 

In  more  than  one  way,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Conrad's 
book  belies  its  title,  so  deeply  tinged  is  its  perceptive- 
ness  with  Russian  habits  of  thought.  Even  its  pro- 
fessedly Western  distinctions  could  be  almost  paralleled 
from  the  works  of  Russian  authors.  Take  this  for 
example,  which  has  such  an  air  of  discoverv  : — "  In  its 
pride  of  numbers,  in  its  strange  pretensions  of  sanctity, 
and  in  the  secret  readiness  to  abase  itself  in  suffering, 
the  spirit  of  Russia  is  the  spirit  of  cynicism  ",  which  he 
declares  informs  the  views  of  every  class  "  to  the  point 
of  making  freedom  look  like  a  form  of  debauch,  and 


the  Christian  virtues  themselves  appear  actually  in- 
decent ".  And  again,  "  The  psychological  sc<  ret  of  the 
profound  difference  of  the  Russian  people  consists  in 
this,  that  they  detesl  lit'-,  the  unenviable  life  of  the  earth 
as  it  is,  whereas  we  Westerners  cherish  it  with  perhaps 
an  equal  exaggeration  of  its  sentimental  Value  ".  Mr. 
Conrad  is  so  original  a  thinker  that  there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  him  indebted  to  either  ShevtcWnke  or  Cherni- 
shevski  for  a  view  so  accurate  and  so  little  appreciated 
even  by  the  people  to  whom  those  writers  proclaimed  it; 
and  if,  indeed,  the  novel  could  have  been  completed  on 
the  plane  of  its  remarkable  first  part,  Mr.  Conrad  might 
have  challenged  comparison  on  their  own  soil  with 
almost  any  of  its  writers.  But  when  he  leaves  that 
soil,  when' he  goes  from  S.  Petersburg  to  Geneva,  the 
poignancy  and"  imagination  of  the  earlier  scenes  lose 
much  of  their  distinction. 

He  draws  in  his  own  admirable  fashion  the  circle  of 
confessed  ineffective  plotters  in  the  Swiss  town,  he 
carries  through  almost  convincingly  a  study  in  remorse, 
and  he  argues  with  subtle  penetration  the  development 
of  more  than  one  case  of  distorted  patriotism.  But  the 
strange  human  fervour  with  which  he  envelops  the 
opening  of  the  story  evaporates  towards  its  close,  and 
fails  in  the  end  to  "force  its  astonishing  conviction  on 
us.  We  escape  from  its  spell,  though  its  interest 
remains  for  us. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Queen's  Fillet."    By  the  Very  Rev.  Cancn 
Sheehan.    London:  Longmans.    1911.  6s. 

To  some  readers  the  chief  interest  of  this  book  may 
be  to  see  how  the  French  noblesse  is  treated  by  an  Irish 
priest,  whose  former  books  show  much  dislike  of  the 
aristocracv  of  his  own  country.  As  we  should  have 
expected,  Canon  Sheehan  is  at  his  best  in  describing 
the  gallant  stand  of  La  Vendee.  "  The  Queen's  Fillet  " 
will  probably  be  read  by  many  Irish  people  who  have 
come  across  no  other  fiction,  and  no  history  but  school- 
books,  about  the  period,  and  thus  the  author  can  write 
without  keeping  one  eye  on  Carlvle  and  the  other  on 
the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  ",  which' is  a  great  help.  The 
novel  gives  us  a  series  of  spirited  scenes,  and  the  writer 
sometimes  rises  to  eloquence,  but  it  is  very  badly  con- 
structed as  a  tale.  The  hero  remains  a  shadow  through 
all  his  adventures.  Disinherited  son  of  a  Count,  forced 
against  his  will  into  training  for  the  priesthood,  he 
breaks  away  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  joins  the 
National  Guard,  learns  to  revere  the  Austrian  Queen 
whose  name  he  had  hated,  is  disgusted  at  the  Revolu- 
tionists, and  joins  the  Vendeans.  He  disappears  from 
the  scene,  to  come  to  life  again  in  a  somewhat  pointless 
Epilogue,  wherein  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  only 
daughter  after  the  Restoration,  and  guess  (as  she  can- 
not) the  identity  of  the  mysterious  Abbot  who  takes  a 
fitful  and  cold  interest  in  the  girl's  life.  The  historic 
personages  are  treated  on  sound  if  conventional  lines, 
and  the  poet  Andre  Chenier  is  one  of  the  few  live  people 
in  the  book.  The  scenes  in  the  Terror,  however,  are 
very  well  done. 

"  No  Man's  Land :    a  Romance."     By  Louis  Joseph 
Vance.    London:  Grant  Richards.    1911.  6s. 

No  Man's  Land  was  a  lonely  inaccessible  island 
somewhere  off  the  New  England  coast,  adapted  to 
smugglers  and  outcasts,  and  on  this  islet  happened  many 
remarkable  things,  the  perusal  of  which  we  commend 
to  those  in  search  of  a  good  tale  of  sensation.  Mr. 
Vance  has  a  whimsical  irresponsibility  and  an  eye  for 
character  which  are  not  often  at  the  service  of  the 
modern  melodramatic  novelist.  The  thorough  black- 
ness of  his  villain  makes  the  book  melodrama,  though 
the  author,  who  describes  scenery  well,  sometimes  in 
affected  language,  possesses  a  way  of  narrating  the 
adventures  of  a  sailing  boat  in  rough  seas  which  is  quite 
unlike  the  scenic  art  generally  associated  with  that  term. 
The  opening  incident  is  powerful  :  four  men  are  playing 
bridge  in  private  rooms.  A,  the  host,  shoots  D  and, 
when  the  police  enter,  successfully  accuses  B  of  the 
crime.    When  B,  having  been  duly  convicted  but  not 
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executed  (the  incident  is  in  New  York),  is  released  from 
prison,  A  has  married  his  lady-love  and  disappeared.  It 
is  by  a  very  strange  set  of  chances  that  the  author  brings 
the  parties  together  on  Xo  Man's  Land,  but  we  could  not 
forgive  Mr.  Vance  had  he  failed  to  do  so. 

"The  Twymans:  a  Tale  of  Youth."    By  Henry  New- 
bolt.    London:  Blackwood.    1911.  6s. 

"  However  they  might  echo  names  ",  says  Mr.  New- 
bolt,  "  no  two  travellers  ever  reached  the  same  place 
yet  ".  This  may  be  chosen,  from  manv  other  sentences 
in  the  book  that  would  serve  as  well,  for  the  key-note 
of  the  story  of  Percival  Twy man's  adventures  on  his 
journey  through  youth.  School-days,  Oxford,  even 
a  conveyancer's  pupil-room,  have  been  described  before  ; 
they  are  here  mirrored  in  the  moonlight  of  a  romantic 
temperament  moving  through  them.  There  is  a  plot  too, 
involving  the  title  to  an  estate  wrongly  in  the  possession 
of  another  branch  of  the  Twyman  family,  and  a  lost 
grant  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  but  the  author,  ever  insisting 
that  the  true  adventures  are  those  of  the  soul,  contrives 
to  turn  even  such  material  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 
If  the  story  seems  at  times  overloaded  with  episodes  it 
is  after  all  obvious  that  house-masters  and  first-loves 
cannot  come  with  us  all  the  Way.  And  we  should  have 
been  sorry  to  have  missed  either  Mr.  Don  or  our  glimpse 
of  Nelly. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Half  a  Century  in  China."    By  the  Ven.  A.  E.  Moule.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stonghton.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"Across  China  on  Foot."    By  Edwin  J.  Dingle.  3  Bristol :  Arrow- 
smith.    1911.    16s.  net, 

At  a  moment  when  fresh  trouble  has  broken  out  on  the 
Yangtse  and  when  the  old  forces  and  the  new  are  in  conflict 
in  China,  these  two  books  are  of  special  and  immediate 
interest.  In  the  first  we  get  a  more  or  less  intimate  picture 
of  China  as  seen  by  one  who  devoted  years  to  missionary  work 
among  her  people  ;  in  the  second  we  have  the  record  of  an 
adventurous  journey  through  country,  much  of  it  unvisited 
by  Europeans,  from  Hankau  to  Ichang,  across  Szechuan  and 
Yunnan,  into  Burmah.  Together  they  serve  to  show  us 
(  hina  as  it  was  and  China  as  it  is  ;  the  China  of  the  Taipin<? 
rebellion  and  the  China  of  the  Chao-t'ong  rebellion.  China 
is  moving  unquestionably,  though  the  little  leaven  works 
slowly.  That  she  is  in  places  no  longer  what  she  was  will 
be  clear  from  Mr.  Dingle's  difficulty  in  being  sure  that  what 
lie  writes  of  j'esterday  is  true  of  to-day.  Occasionally  he  finds 
that  enormous  strides  have  been  made  towards  acquiring 
Occidental  methods,  and  in  Yunnan  especially  "  reform  and 
immovable  conservatism  go  hand  in  hand  ".  Mr.  Moule  enters 
a  plea  that  the  friends  of  China,  in  the  East  and  the  West 
alike,  should  not  allow  changes  to  come  so  hurriedly  and  radi- 
cally as  to  obliterate  or  minimise  what  has  been  noble  and 
useful  in  (  hina's  past.  In  the  same  strain  Mr.  Dingle  urges 
Europeans  and  Americans  to  try  and  understand  the  China- 
man, and  thinks  that  "  if  we  of  the  West  did  our  part  to-day, 
as  we  rub  up  against  the  Chinaman  everywhere,  in  charitably 
taking  him  at  his  best,  things  would  alter  much  more  speedily 
than  they  are  doing."  The  misunderstanding  has  at  least 
been  mutual.  It  will  be  some  comfort  to  one  like  Mr.  Moule, 
who  has  given  so  many  years  to  Christian  service  in  China! 
1-  learii  that  Mr.  Dingle  anticipates  a  time  when  "  a 
Christianity  freed  from  all  entangling  alliances,  a 
Christianity  pure  and  simple,  which  shall  not  have  been 
eclipsed  in  any  age  of  the  world's  history"  will  be  pro- 
claimed in  China.  Thes?  books  are  admirably  written  ;  both 
•et  in  a  flood  of  light  on  Chinese  life,  superstitions  and 
customs;  both  are  well  illustrated  from  photographs. 

"British  North  America,  1763-1867."  By  A.  Wyatt  Tilby.  London  • 
Constable.    1911.    6s  net. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby  is  engaged  on  a  very  useful  series  entitled 
"  The  English  People  Overseas  ".  The  first  volume  dealt 
with  "The  American  Colonics,  1563-1763  "  ;  the  second 
volume  U-lls  the  story  of  British  North  America  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  down  to  the  federation 
of  Canada.  Sections  of  the  second  volume  are  "The  Snlit 
of  Empire,  1763-1801  ",  "  The  Call  of  the  West,  1587  1860  ", 
and  "The  Birth  of  the  Canadian  Nation,  1497-1867."  Mr! 
Tilby  does  not  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  as  a  whole  in 
chronological  order,  but  takes  if  in  a  series  of  compartments 
which  are  perhaps  at  once  more  convenient  to  handle  and 
easier  for  the  reader  to  follow.  He  packs  a  good  deal  of 
out-of-the-way  matter  into  his  chapters  ;  his  "style  is  pic- 


turesque, and  his  judgments  generally  sound.  His  endeavour 
to  be  judicial  over  the  American  rebellion  is  not  altogether 
successful  ;  he  takes  rather  too  conventional  a  view  of  the 
action  of  Grenville  and  George  III.  towards  the  Colonies. 
He  admits  that  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  to 
obtain  a  direct  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war  was  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  but  objects  to  the 
effort  to  assert  the  right.  The  burdens  of  the  Colonists,  whose 
homes  had  been  saved  by  the  war,  weigh  with  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  thought  of  the  burdens  imposed  on  England 
in  saving  them.  He  would  have  had  a  colonial  Conference 
in  1764  to  discuss  matters  on  the  lines  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
Conference  of  1909.  Such  tender  solicitude  for  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Colonies  of  course  never  entered  the  heads 
of  the  King  and  the  Government.  Nor  would  it  have  made 
any  difference  probably  ;  it  would  only  have  postponed  the 
inevitable.  Mr.  Tilby's  treatment  of  Canadian  history  is 
admirably  lucid. 

The  Complete  Stevenson. 

The  first  volumes  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus'  Swanston 
issue  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  works — 5s.  net  each — are 
in  all  ways  excellent.  We  shall  review  the  edition  at  length 
when  it  is  complete.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  said  that  the 
title-page,  binding,  type  and  paper  are  as  good  as  they  need 
be ;  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  always  do  their  work 
soundly  and  with  distinction.  A  well-equipped  editor  has 
been  found  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who  writes  an  interesting 
introduction  for  the  first  volume,  which  includes  "  An  Inland 
Voyage",  "Edinburgh:  Picturesque  Notes "  and  "Travels 
with  a  Donkey".  Stevenson's  value  to-day  is  somewhat 
questioned  by  some  people  who  consider  that  he  was  obsessed 
by  style.  There  is  no  doubt,  a  rising  feeling  against  what  is 
called — or  thought  to  be — style  in  writing.  But  a  vast  deal 
of  what  is  regarded  as  style  is  not  style  at  all,  of  course, 
only  its  disgusting  ape,  affectation,  self-consciousness.  Style 
is  not  really  standing  before  the  looking-glass  and  posing 
■  there,  as  many  indifferent  writers,  whose  matter  is  very  thin 
and  whose  manner  is  very  vain,  seem  to  suppose.  True  style 
is  the  highest,  purest  expression  of  the  best  thought  and 
quality  that  is  in  a  man.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  it  is 
concerned  with  is  affectation  or  posing  before  a  mirror.  With 
Stevenson  we  are  safe  enough  from  all  this. 

"The  Poetics  of  Aristotle."  By  D.  S.  Margoliouth.  London-. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.    10s.  6d.  ret. 

This  is  certainly  a  modern  edition  of  Aristotle's  immortal 
work.  The  footnotes  refer  you  to  authorities  as  far  removed! 
as  Miss  Maud  Allan  and  M.  Bergson  in  revealing  inner 
meanings  of  the  text.  'The  work  began  with  the  translation 
of  the  Arabic  text  of  Abu'l-Bashar,  published  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  author.  The  author  has  examined  and  classified 
the  important  texts.  His  essays  and  notes  are  packed  with 
erudition  ;  but  gratefully  we  miss  the  trail  of  the  pedant. 
With  this  book  one  may  get  as  near  to  understanding  the 
"  Poetics,"  as  is  possible  to-day  ;  and  all  through  you  are  un- 
grudgingly referred  to  further  fields  of  study  if  you  cannot 
find  sufficient  within  the  volume  itself. 

"  Sketches  of  Beal,  Walmer  and  Sandwich."  By  J.  L.  Boget. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  S.  B.  Boget.  London  : 
Longmans.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  possesses  a  two-fold  interest  in  the  artistic  charm 
of  the  drawings  and  the  topographical  and  antiquarian 
interest  of  the  subjects,  many  of  which  record  features  which, 
have  since  been  altered  or  destroyed.  The  author,  who  spent 
much  of  his  life  at  Walmer,  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
"  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour." 
His  own  water-colour  drawings  illustrating  this  volume  have 
real  delicacy,  reticence,  precision  of  draughtsmanship  and  a 
strong  feeling  for  light  and  shade.  The  reproductions,  how- 
ever, sometimes  fail  to  do  them  justice. 

For  tbfs  Week's  Books  see  pages  498  and  500. 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

Fire,  Life,  Sea,  Aeeldents,  Motor  Cap,  Plate-Glass.  Burglary 
Annuities.  Employers'  Liability,  Fidelity  Guarantees. 

Th4  Corporation  is  prepared  to  act  as  TRUSTEE  and  EXECUTOR. 
Apply  for  full  particulars  of  all  classes  of  Insurance  to  the  Secretary, 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.O. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £2,000,000. 
Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
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Doable  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  paymet  t  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 
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ISSUED  BY  THE 

LONDON  and  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  &  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.. 
/.    THE  "POLICY  DE  LUXE," 

the  most  advanced  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE  INSURANCE. 
In  addition  to  FULL  ACCIDENT  BENEFITS  It  provides  for  payment 
Of  £2,000  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  DEATH  FROM  DISEASE. 

2.  HOW  TO  PROVIDE  FOR   THE  NEW 
DEATH  DUTIES. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
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NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 


PURELY  MUTUAL. 


Premium  Rates.— to  per  cent,  below  average  of  English  and  Foreign 
Offices.  The  20-payment  Life  Policy  issued  by  this  Association  is  cheaper 
than  the  25-payment  Policy  issued  by  the  majority  of  Life  Offices. 

THUS    SAVING    FIVE    YEARS'  PREMIUMS. 

Children's  Endowments.— A  specially  attractive  popular  scheme. 

Annuitles.-The  Association  is  THE  BEST  OFFICE  FOR  ANNUITIES. 

Return  generally  \  per  cent,  better  than  most  Offices— in  some  cases  the 
difference  is  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  per  annum. 


Chief  Office  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 

5  CHEAPSIOE,   LONDON,  E.C. 

Manager:  JOHN  B.  GILLISON,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A. 


f  \ 

FOR  A   QUARTER  OF  A  OENTURY 

the  New  Bui  in  en  of  the 

NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE 

has  shown  year  by  year  continuous  increase,  and  in 
1910  reached  in  Sums  Insured  the  very  large  total  of 

£5,585,786  Sterling, 

while  the  Life  Premium  Income  exceeded  £l,00O,O00. 

THERE  ARE  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  THIS  RESULT  !  ! 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  ihe  strength  of  its  position." — Times. 


L Write  /or  Annual  Report  and  Latest  Prospectus  to 
Dept.  II,  NORWICH  UNION  LIFE  OFFICE,  NORWICH. 


BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

FUNDS  EXCEED   £1,739,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £300,000. 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £30,000. 

LIFE.        FIRE.  ACCIDENT. 

BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed  Con- 
tracts securing  a  Bonus  of  £2  per  cent. 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  &  3  Queen  Street  Place,  London,  E.C 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non- Profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW  RAXES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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ALLIANCE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON. 

ASSETS     EXCEED  £22,000,000. 

Chairman  : 
Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O. 


Among  the  Classes  of  Insurance  transacted  by  the  Company- 
are  the  following  :— 

(1)  LIFE  INSURANCE,  with  and  without  profits,  with 

special  provisions  for  the  payment  of  Estate  Duties. 

(2)  FIRE  INSURANCE  of  every  description. 

(3)  INSURANCES   TO    COVER    LOSS    OF  RENT, 

INTEREST,  AND  PROFIT  consequent  upon  Fire 
damage  to  property. 

(4)  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

(5)  BURGLARY,     THEFT,    AND     PLATE  GLASS 

INSURANCE. 

(6)  ACCIDENT,   including   Personal  Accident,   Motor  Car 

and  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Fidelity  Guarantee  and  Sinking  Fund  Policies 
are  also  granted. 

Applications  for  Agencies  are  entertained,  and  Prospectuses  with 
other  papers  may  be  had  on  written  or  personal  application. 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Autobiographic  Memoirs. 
By  Frederic  Harrison. 

D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  With  Portraits.  2vols.8vo.30s.net. 

[October  18. 

H.  M.  HYNDMAN'S 
Record  of  an 
Adventurous  Life. 

With  Portrait.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

The  Evening  Standard: — "It  is  delightful.  .  .  .  We 
commend  it  for  entertainment  to  readers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion." 

Morning  Post : — -"  Where  the  book  is  interesting  and 
delightful  is  in  its  story  of  the  full  life  of  a  vivacious  and 
generous  soul." 

Daily  News  : — "  Uncommonly  good  reading." 

Pal! Mall  Gazette  : — "  Few  retrospects  of  English  society 
in  the  last  forty  years  are  more  instructive  or  entertaining." 

Daily  Chronicle  : — "Of  absorbing  interest  .  .  .  full  of 
good  things." 

Daily  Graphic  : — "  No  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Hyndman 
has  a  story  well  worth  the  telling,  and  a  way  of  telling  it 
that  is  extremely  effective." 

Man    and    Beast    in  Eastern 

Ethiopia.  From  observations  made  in  British 
East  Africa,  Uganda,  and  the  Sudan  by  J.  BLAND- 
SUTTON,  F.R.C.S.  With  204  Engravings  on  wood. 
8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Golden  Bough:  A  Study  in 
Magic  and  Religion.    By  j.  g. 

FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  In  6  Parts. 
Third  Edition,  8vo. 

Part  III.    The  Dying  God.    1  vol.    10s.  net. 

The  Baganda.  An  Account  of  their  native 
Customs  and  Beliefs.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ROSCOE, 
M.A.    With  Illustrations  and  Plans.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

Sport  on  the  Nilgiris  and  in 
Wynaad.  By  f.  w.  f.  fletcher.  with 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.net.  [Tuesday. 

The  First  American  Civil  War — 

1775-1778.  With  Chapters  on  the  Conti- 
nental or  Revolutionary  Army  and  on  the  Forces  of  the 
Crown.  By  HENRY  BELCHER.  With  Illustrations, 
Coloured  Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 

India  and  the  Durbar.   A  Reprint 

of  the  Indian  Articles  in  the  "  Empire  Day "  Edition 
of  The  Times,  May  24,  191 1.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land and  Through  the  Looking 

GlaSS.  By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  With  92  Illus- 
trations by  John  Tf.nniel,  including  16  in  Colour. 
8vo.    5s.  net. 

The  Wonderful  Garden,  or  The 

Three    C'S.       By  E.  NESBIT.    With  Illus- 
trations by  H.  P.  Millar.    Extra  crown  Svo.  6s. 

[  Tuesday. 

Fairies  Afield.    By  Mrs.  molesworth. 

^\  hh  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  De.main  Hammond. 
Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Notes  on  Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections  (Collected  and  Edited 

by  Lionel  Oust),    Chatto  and  Windus.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Ideals  of  Indian  Art  (E.  B.  Havell).    Murray.    15s.  net. 
Biography. 

The  Biography  of  John  Gibson  (T.  Matthews).  Heinemann. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Letters  of  "Peter  Lombard"  (Canon  Benham)  (Edited  by 
Ellen  Dudley  Baxter).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  (Edward  Thomas).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 

Jimmy  Glover,  his  Book  (James  M.  Glover).  Methuen.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Life  of  Spencer  Compton,  Eighth  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Vols.  L  and  II.  (Bernard  Holland).  Longmans,  Green.  32s. 
net. 

Autobiographic  Memoirs  (Frederic  Harrison,  Vols.  I.  and  II.). 

Macmillan.    30s.  net. 
Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (Frank  Hamel).      Stanley  Paul.  16s. 

net. 

Classics. 

Petrarch's  Secret  (William  H.  Draper).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 
net. 

Fiction. 

The  Makers  of  Mischief  (Stanley  Portal  Hyatt)  ;  The  Pale  Ape 

and  other  Pulses  (M.  P.  Shiel).    Laurie.    6s.  net  each. 
The  Bracknels  :  A  Family  Chronicle  (Forrest  Reid).  Arnold. 

6s. 

The  Bosbury  People  (Arthur  Ransom).    Swift.  6s. 

The  Motto  of  Mrs.  McLane  (Shirley  Carson).    Arnold.  6s. 

The  Cheerful  Day  (Reginald  Lucas).    Humphreys.    5s.  net. 

Wholly  without  Morals  (Shway  Dinga).    Duckworth.  6s. 

Till  the  Day   Break  (Major  Tempest).    Griffiths.  6s. 

Mister  Piccolo  :  The  Story  of  a  Gipsy  Boy  (Brenda  Girvin)  ; 

Old  Henry  (John  Lawrence  Longstaffe).    Allen.      6s.  net 

each. 

The  Shrine  of  Sebekh  (Ignatius  Phayre).    Constable.  6s. 
Nasrin  :  An  Indian  Medley  (Sirdar  Jogendra  Singh).  Nisbet. 
6s. 

The  Altar  of  Moloch  (Kineton  Parkes).    Ouseley.  6s. 
Ethan  Frome  (Edith  Wharton).    Macmillan.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Daisy  the  Minx  (Mary  L.  Pendered).    Ham-Smith.  6.s. 
Red    Revenge    (Charles    E.    Pearce)  ;    God    Disposes  (Pellew 
Hawker).    Stanley  Paul.    6s.  each. 

Gift  Books. 

Rebels  and  Rogues  (Tom  Bevan)  ;  The  Mystery  of  the  Castle 
(Mary  Stuart  Boyd) ;  The  Winning  of  the  Golden  Spurs 
(Percy  F.  Westerman) ;  Hidden  in  Canadian  Wilds  (John 
Mackie),  5s.  net  each.  An  Impossible  Friend  (E.  L.  Haver- 
field),  3s.  6d.  net.  The  Schoolgirl  Princess  (Arthur  Wy.att)  ; 
Black  Man's  Rock  (John  Mackie)  ;  Bed-time  Stories  (Jeanie 
Gwynne  Kernahan),  Is.  6d.  net  each.  Nisbet. 

The  Story  of  Helen  (M.  F.  Hutchinson),  3s.  6d.  ;  Hugh  Car- 
rington's  Ordeal  (Charles  W.  Haskins)  ;  In  a  Royal  Nursery 
(Gertrude  Hollis) ;  Molly's  Decision  (L.  E.  Tiddeman) ; 
Richard  of  Lympne  (Violet  T.  Kirke),  2s.  6d.  net  each.  In 
the  Days  of  Queen  Mary  (Edward  E.  Crake),  2s.  Another 
Pair  of  Shoes  (Austin  Clare)  ;  Nancv  and  her  Cousins 
(L.  E.  Tiddeman)  ;  Queen  Mab  (Mrs.  Arthur  G.  K. 
Wocdgate)  ;  The  Cave  of  Hanuman  (Mrs.  Hobart-Hampden), 
Is.  6d.  net  each.  S.P.C.K. 

The  Magic  Fishbone  (Charles  Dickens).  S.  Catherine  Press. 
Is.  net. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends;  or  Mirths  and  Marvels.  Macmillan. 
5s.  net. 

The  Story  of    a   Lion    (Agnes    Herbert),  3s.  6d. ;   Peeps  at 

Many  Lands — Oceania  (Frank  Fox),  3s.  6<7.  net;  Bird  Life  of 

the  Season,  Is.  6d.  net.  Black. 
Danger  Mountain  (Robert  Mi  Macdonald).    Fisher  Unwin.  5s. 
The  Blue  Bird  :  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts  (Maurice  Maeterlinck). 

Methuen.    21s.  net. 
The  Compleat  Angler  (Izaak  Walton),  15s.  net;  Idylls  of  the 

King    (Alfred    Lord    Tennyson),  15s.    net.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (John  Buchan).    Nelson.     3s.  6d. 

Fairies  Afield  (Mrs.  Molesworth).    Macmillan.    3s.  6d. 

The  Zoo  Conversation  Book  (Edmund  Selous).    Mills  and  Boon. 

5s.  m '  J 

Perrault's  Fairy  Tales  (S.  R.  Littlewood).    Herbert  and  Daniel. 

5  s.  net. 

History  and  Archeology. 
Gordon  at   KhaTtoum  (Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt).    Swift.  15s. 

net. 

The  Theory  of  Religious  Liberty  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II. 

and  James  II.  (H.  F.  Russell  Smith).    Cambridge  :  At  the 

University  Press.    4s.  net. 
Five  English  Consorts  of  Foreign    Princes  (Ida  Woodward). 

Methuen.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The    Regent's   Park    and    Primrose    Hill    (A.   D.  Webster). 

Greening.    5s.  net. 
With  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 

Mackenzie  MacBride).    Griffiths.    15s.  net. 
My  Experiences  at  Nan  Shan  and  Port  Arthur  (Lieut. -General 

N.~A.  Tretyakov).    Rees.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Society  Sketches  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Norman  Pearson). 

Arnold.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Coburgs  (Edmund  B.  D'Auvergne).    Stanley  Paul.  16s. 

net. 

The    Annual  cf    the    British    School  at    Athens,    No.  XVI. 
Macmillan.     25  s. 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 

Ready  next  week,  Vols.  V. -VI.  (completing  the  work)— 
1834-1852. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  LONG  LIFE 

By  LORD  BROUGIITON  (|OHN  CAM  IIOHIIOUSE). 
Edited  by  his  Daughter,  LAOY  DORCHESTER.  With 
Portraits.    24s.  net.  mna 

VOLS.  I.  and  II.-1786-1823.  24s.  not.  \  A,paadv  published  V*i 
VOLS.  III.  andIV.-1823-1834.   24s.net.  )  Alreaay  ruoiisnea.  3 

This  final  instalment  of  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Broughton  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  record  increases  in  importance  as  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  present  time,  and  these  volumes  are  specially  attractive  on 
account  of  the  information  they  contain  about  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria 
»nd  about  the  young  Queen  herself,  with  whom  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  was  brought 
into  close  contact. 


LIFE  OF  PARACELSUS 

( THEOPHRASTUS  VON  HOHENHEIM,  1493-1541)- 
By  the  late  Miss  ANNA  M.  STODDART,  Editor  of  "  The  Life 
of  Isabella  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop)."    With  Illustrations.  Demy8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Thii  book  aims  at  a  vindication  of  the  fame  and  character  of  Paracelsus,  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  German  Renascence. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHER 

By  Dr.  PRESERVED  SMITH.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  story  of  Luther's  epoch-making  career  told  with  both  fulness  and  vigour 
with  fine  historical  grasp  and  with  an  unusual  biographic  insight.  Within  the 
last  score  of  years  a  large  amount  of  new  material  bearing  upon  Luther  and  his 
career  has  come  to  light  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  upon  this  Dr.  Smith, 
who  has  given  many  years  to  the  study  of  his  subject,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  freely  drawn. 

A  SISTER  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

(Marie  Clotilde  de  France,  Queen  of  Sardinia.) 
By  LOUIS-LEOPOLD  D'ARTEMONT.     With  Illustrations. 
Square  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Marie  Clotilde  of  France  was  a  remarkable  woman  too  much  forgotten.  She 
combined  a  wonderful  piety  with  a  curious  knowledge  of  worldly  things.  Her 
life  makes  a  very  entertaining  and  dramatic  study. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 

By  the  late  LADY  DILKE.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  volume  published  in  1905,  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  Memoir  of  his  Wife  omitted. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  INDIAN  ART 

By  E.  B.  HAVELL,  CLE.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art  and  Keeper  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Calcutta. 
*  With  numerous  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.  15s.  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  same  author's  "  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,"  it 
will  be  found  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  student  of  Indian  art  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  gain  an  understanding  of  Indian  ideals. 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  LITERATURE 

By  A.  S.  MACKENZIE,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
and  Comparative  Literature,  State  University  of  Kentucky. 
With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  complete,  interesting,  and  readable  survey  of  the  customs,  dances, 
songs,  narratives,  &c,  of  the  most  noticeable  primitive  races  of  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  America  ;  and  makes  study  of  what  the  Author  calls  barbaric, 
autocratic,  and  democratic  iliterature,  the  object  of  the  work  being  to  try  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  successive  changes  of  literature  as  a  social  phenomenon. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    In  paper  covers,  is.  net. 

IRISH  AFFAIRS  AND  THE  HOME 
RULE  QUESTION 

A  Comparison  of  the  attitude  of  Political  parties  towards  Irish 
Problems.  By  PHILIP  G.  CAMBRAY.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LONDONDERRY,  K.G. 

"He  certainly  deals  very  clearly  with  every  aspect  of  the  Irish  question,  and 
his  conclusions  are  definite  and  convincing.  His  work  should  be  eagerly  read  by 
all  who  are  anxious  to  educate  themselves  in  the  difficult  problems  of  Ireland." 

World. 

THE  MILLER  OF  OLD  CHURCH 

ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  NEW  NOVEL.  6s. 

"  One  chapter,  almost  one  page,  of  this  novel  will  reveal  the  quality  of  a  book 
which  is  surely  a  work  of  genius.  With  no  other  work  of  fiction  can  the  story  be  so 
aptly  compared  as  with  '  Adam  Bede,'  .  .  .  although  it  would  b;  absurd  to  suggest 
that  there  is  any  such  relationship  as  that  of  cause  and  effect.  In  all  the  portraiture 
there  is  the  same  illumination  of  genius,  the  same  transparency  and  sureness  of 
touch." — Manchester  Courier. 

CAN    MAN    PUT  ASUNDER? 

By  LADY  NAPIER  OF  MAGDALA.  6s. 

"We  have  read  this  story  with  great  pleasure,  and  we  heartily  congratulate 
Lady  Napier  upon  her  work  ;  this  is  the  best  she  has  yet  done  ;  and  it'  she  will  only 
maintain  this  level,  our  advice  is,  go  on  writing,  for  of  readers  there  will  be  no  lack." 

The  Court  Journal. 

JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,  W. 


T.  &  T.  CLARK'S 


NEW 
BOOKS. 


A  Compara- 


THE   PHILOCALIA   OF  ORIGEN. 

A  Selection  of  Choice  Passages  from  the  Works  by  St.  Gregory 
and  St.  Basil  of  Co.-s.irea.  Translated  from  the  text  of 
Dr.  Robinson  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  LEWIS,  M.A. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

This  "  admirable  selection  of  passages,"  to  use  jfishop  Westcutt's  wordl, 
forms  an  -excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  Origen,  and  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  student  of  Holy  Scripture. 

COMMUNION  WITH  GOD  :  The  Prepara- 
tion before  Christ  and  the  Realization 
in  Him. 

By  Principal  DARWELL  STONE,  D.D.,  Pusey  House, 
Oxford;  and  D.  C.  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  4s-  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CREEDS  AND  CON- 
FESSIONS OF  FAITH  IN  CHRISTEN- 
DOM AND  BEYOND. 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  CURTIS,  B.D.,  D.Litt.,  University  of 
Aberdeen.  [Ready  in  Oct.,  10s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  contains,  inter  alia,  the  full  Texts  of  the  Ancient  Creeds  in  the 
various  stages  of  their  evolution,  careful  analyses  with  extensive  extracts  of  the 
principal  Modern  Confessions  (including  those  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
Christian  Science  and  Mormonism,  and  other  recent  organisations),  and  a 
discussion  of  the  Practical  and  Ethical  Problems  connected  with  the  Creeds. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
CELTS. 

By  Canon  J.  A.  MacCULLOCH,  D.D.,  Author  of  several 
works  on  Folklore  and  Religion.       [Ready  in  Oct.,  10s.  net. 

This  work  covers  the  whole  field  of  Celtic  religion,  and  it  is  based  on  a  fresh 
study  of  the  fources,  including  folk-survivals  and  scattered  notices  in  ecclesias- 
lical  documents. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  JESUS. 

By  Prof.  W.  N.  CLARKE,  D.D.,  Author  of  "An  Outline  of 
Christian  Theology."  5s.net. 

GREECE  AND  BABYLON 

tive  Religious  Inquiry. 

By  L.  R.  FARNELL,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Author  of  "The  Cults 
of  Greece."  [In  the  press. 

Presents  in  outline  the  religions  of  the  Mesopotamian  Valley,  of  the  leading 
Anatolian  peoples,  and  of  the  Minoan-Mycenxan  and  Hellenic  Societies.  The 
inquiry  includes  a  discussion  of  the  morphology  of  these  religions,  of  their 
salient  rights,  culls,  cult-ideas,  theology,  and  religious  physiology,  also  their 
respective  relations  to  social  institutions  and  morality,  and,  finally,  their 
eschatological  ideas. 

In  "The  Scholar  as  Preacher"  Series.  4s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  DISCIPLE'S  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  HUTTON,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Northampton.  [Nearly  ready. 

AT  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  WOODS,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 

[Nearly  ready. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERA- 
TURE OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  MOFFATT,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  The  Historical  New  Testament,"  &c.  12s- 

"  There  is  no  other  English  book  on  the  subject  so  comprehensive,  and  the 
reader,  whether  critic  or  student,  will  be  impressed  with  the  author  s  learning, 
lucid  style,  methodical  arrangement,  and  reverent  attitude.  —7 he  Athena-um. 

1st  CORINTHIANS. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
ARCH.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  the 
Rev.  ALFRED  PLUMMER,  D.D.  12s. 

"Here  we  have  the  highest  scholarship  coupled  with  the  sanest  and 
severest  common  sense,  and  the  result  is  a  commentary  which  will  immediately 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank."—  The  Record. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN. 

By  Prof.  H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON,  M.A.  6s.  net. 

"One  of  the  finest  contributions  which  has  been  made  for  long  to  Biblical 
and  philosophical  theology."— Prof.  James  Dcnney,  D.D. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  GOSPELS; 

or,  Judaism  in  the  period  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  FAIRWEATHER,  D.D.  A  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  8s-  net- 

"  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  this  period,  his  book  is  the  best  now  to 
be  had  in  English." — Times. 


T        O      T      HI  ADIf      38    CEORCE    STREET,  EDINBUKCH. 
I  .     66      I  .     ULHlllV,     14    PATERNOSTER    SQUARE,  LONDON 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday  "  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

"  Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  IV.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  1s.  I^d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'1  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  (F  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Heady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  {$s.  ^d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued,. 
Natural  History. 
Under  the  Roof  of  the  Jungle  (Charles  Livington  Bull).  Duck- 
worth.   6s.  net. 

The  Life  of  a  Tiger  (S.  Eardley-Wilmot).  Arnold.  7s.  6c/. 
net. 

RErRINTS.  i 

The  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (with  an  Introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang.  Vol.  I.  to  V.).  Chatttf  and  Windus. 
6s.  net  each. 

A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  India,  Burma,  and  Ceylon. 
Murray.  20s. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson)  ;  Treasure 
Island  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson).  Cassell.  7s.  6d.  net 
each.  1 

The  Dying  God  (J.  G.  Frazer).    Macmillan.    10s.  net. 

Handley  Cross  or  Mr.  Jorrock's  Hunt  (R.  S.  Surtees.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.).    Arnold.    21s.  net, 

-   School  Books. 
Elementary  Trigonometry  (F.  T.  Swanwick).    Cambridge:  At 

the  University  Press.  4s. 
.An  Outline  of  British  History  (Arthur  D.  Innes),  4s.  6d.  ;  Die 
Karavane  (D.   S.  Savory),  Is.  6d.  ;  Junior  School  British 
History  (Arthur  D.  Innes),  2s.  6d.  Rivington. 
The  Shakespear  Story  Book  (Mary  Macleod).    Wells  Gardner. 
Is.  6d. 

An  Experimental  Course  of  Physical  Chemistry  (James  Frederick 
Spencer),  3s.  6c/.;  Tales  by  Souvestre  (H.  N.  Adair),  Is.; 
Contes    Francais    (Marc     Ceppi),    Is.;    Introduction  to 
Psychology  (Robert  M.  Yerkes).    6s.  6c/.  net.  Bell. 
Theology. 

The  End  of  the  Law  (Rev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook).  Rivington. 
5s.  net. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Thessalonians,  1,  2 
Timothy,  Titus  (Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford).  Cambridge  :  At 
the  University  Press.    Is.  6c/.  net. 

The  Nation  in  Judgment  (A.  L.  Lilley).  Griffiths.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Creed   and  the  Creeds  (John  Huntley  Skrine).  Longmans, 

Green.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Philocalia  of  Origen  (Rev.  George  Lewis).      Edinburgh  : 

Clark.    7s.  6c?.  net. 
The  Creation  Story  (Charles  Wenyon),  3s.  6d. ;  The  Book  of 

Job    and    the  Problem  of   Suffering    (Buchanan  Blake). 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
A  Fresh  Study  of  the  Fourth  Gosnel  (Rev.  F.  N.  Montgomery 

Hitchcock).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6c/.' 
All  Hail  (Baroness  Freda  de  Knoop).    Humphreys.    21s.  net. 
Travel. 

South  America  To-day  (Georges  Clemenceau).  Fisher  Unwin. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks  (Z.  Duckett  Ferriman).  Mills  and  Boon, 
ids.  6d.  net. 

Two  Visits  to  Denmark,   1872-1874  (Edmund  Gosse).  Smith, 

Elder.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Roughing  it  in  Southern  India  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Handlev).  Arnold. 

12s.  6c/.  net. 

Verse. 

The  Singing  Leaves  (Joseph  Preston  Peabody),  2s.  6d.  net;  Mar- 
lowe :  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts  (Joseph  Preston  Peabody), 
3s.  6d.  net.    Longmans.  Green. 

Poems  and  Songs  (Arthur  F.  Dickins).    Griffiths.    2s.  6c/.  net. 

Poems  (Agnes  E.  Drey).    St.  Catherine  Press.    Is.  6d. 

Survivals  (R.  Charles  Moir).    Elkin  Mathew.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Prospero  and  other  Poems  (William  Gerard).  Elkin  Mathews 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Are  You  Alive  (Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox).  Gay  and  Hancock. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Artist's  Day  Book,  An  (Edited  by  Thomas  Burke).  -Herbert 

and  Daniel.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Coming  Order,  The  (Lucy  Re-Bartlett).      Longmans,  Green. 

2s.  66?.  net. 

Critical  Attitude,  The  (Ford  Madox  Hueffer).  Duckworth. 
5s.  net. 

How  to  Deal  with  Men  (Rev.  Peter  Green).  Arnold.  2s.  6c/. 
net. 

Human  Confessions  (Frank  Crane).    Chicago  :  Forbes. 
Humour  of  the  Underman,   The  (Francis  Grierson).  Swift, 
3s.  6c/.  net. 

Little  History  of  Music.  A  (Annette  Hullah).    Arnold.  5s. 
Masks  and  Minstrels  of  New  Germany  (Percival  Pollard  1,  5s.  ; 

Crime,  its  Causes  and  Remedies  (Cesare  Lombroso).  Heine- 

mann.    16s.  net. 
Parting  of  the  Ways,  The,  or  Conquest  by  Purchase  (Dum  Spiro 

Spero).    Murray.    Is.  6c/.  net. 
Philips'  New  Historical  Atlas   for   Students    (Ramsay  Muir). 

Philip.    9s.  net. 

Position  of  Women  in  Indian  Life.  The  (Her  Highness  the 
Maharani  of  Baroda  and  S.  M.  Mitra).  Longmans,  Green. 
5s.  net. 

Thoroughbred    Monsrrel,    A    (Stephen    Townsend).  Simpkin, 

Marshall.    3s.  6c/.  net. 
Trooner  Police  of  Australia.  The  (A.  L.   Havdon).  Melrose. 

10s.  6c/.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  October  : — The  Century.  Is.  4c/.  ; 
Current  Literature,  25c.  :  The  Scottish  Historical  Review, 
2*.  6c/.  ;  The  Moslem  World,  Is. ;  The  English  Church 
Review,  6</.  ;  The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6c/. ;  Yale  Review, 
75c.  ;  The  Empire  Magazine,  6d. 
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The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  17,  Thursday,  October  12th,  1911. 
Portugal. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
The  Politician's  Way. 
The  Wmr  Hand. 

Poetry  :  Lepanto.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
The  Jewish  Question  :  VI.  The  Second  Solution  : 

Exclusion — Historical. 
An  Open  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  of  Advanced  Age. 

By  Junius. 
Fun  with  the  Calf. 
The  Railways  and  the  Gladstone  Act. 
The  Greatness  of  the  Moment  :  V. 
Ballades  Urbane  :  XVII.  The  Ballade  of  a  Book-Reviewer. 
On  Inns.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 
The*  Honeymoon.    By  A. 
Drinks  and  the  Man.    By  C.  C. 
Land  Transfer.    By  E.  S.  P.  H. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Society,  Political,  and  Social  circles. 
Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 
the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as.  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.  Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

ARMY  &  NAVY  CHRONICLE 

Established  January  1900. 


The  only  Illustrated  Record  of  Monthly  Events 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Territorial  Forces,  and 
the  Naval  Reserves,  in  existence. 

I»RICE  SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  which  can  commence  with  any  number,  8/6  per  annum 
post  free. 

It  can  be  ordered  through  any  Newsagent,  or  will  be  sent  direct  from  the  Office 
If  required. 

A  Specimen  Copy,  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements,  &>c,  will  be  sent  on 
r»ceifit  of  Eightpence-halfpenny,  addressed  to  The  Manager,  Offices  of  the 
Army  &  Navy  Chronicle  (Department  R.S.),  13  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 


The  OXFORD  and 
CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW 

October  1911  Just  Published 

UNIONIST  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  F.  E.  SMITH,  M.P. 
THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  DREADNOUGHTS 

Mr.  Alan  Burgoyne,  M.P. 

THE  TWO  ROMES  OF  TO-DAY 

"A.  Delle  Rive." 

MEDIEVAL.  BYWAYS 

IY.  SUDDEN  DEATH  AND  DOCTORS 

Mr.  L.  F.  Salzmann,  F.S.A. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  STUDY 

"  Tu  Ne  Cede  Malis" 

THE  POEMS  OF  GOD 

Rev  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D. 
EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION 

Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke,  M.P. 
THE  EVANGELISATION  OF  PARIS 
SINCE  THE  SEPARATION 

M.  Georges  Qoyan 
KINETIC  AND  POTENTIAL  SPEECH 

Mr.  Arthur  Ransome 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Sir  Herewald  Wake 

"  PRINCE  ROMAN  "  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

London:   CON 8T ABLE  &  CO.  Ltd.  10  Orange  Street. 


Oct.  i 6th.  Oct.  16th. 

MESSRS.  SWIFT  WILL  ISSUE 

GORDON  at  KHARTOUM 

Demy  8vo.    With  Special  Portrait.    15/-  net. 

BY 

WILFRID  SCAWEN  BLUNT. 

A  personal  narrative  of  events 
1883-1885,  designed  as  an  answer 
to  Lord  Cromer's  "  Modern  Egypt." 

London : 

Stephen  Swift  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Scotsma?i  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  lOd.  post  free. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.   SOTHEBY,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 

Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday,  October  23,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  property  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  LOFTIE,  F.S.  A.,  F.Z.A.  (deceased),  the  property  of  R.  W.  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 
(The  Beeches,  Andover),  the  property  of  Mrs.  ICHENHAUSER  ;  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  THOMAS  DREW,  P.R.H.A.  ;  the  property  of  Mrs.  TALWIN 
MORRIS,  and  other  properties,  comprising  Historical  and  Topographical  Works, 
Americana,  French  Illustrated  Works,  Botany,  Archaeology,  Biography,  Poetry, 
Early  Printed  Books,  Tracts,  Theological  Works,  Books  relating  to  London, 
Architecture,  Scientific  Publications,  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  Standard  Editions 
of  Esteemed  Authors,  Bewick's  Birds  and  Quadrupeds,  &c.  ;  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Whistler,  Swinburne,  &c,  writings  ;  Aberdeen  Printing,  Heraldic 
Works.  Engravings,  Autograph  Letters,  &c.  ;  Claude,  Liber  Veritatis,  3  vols.  ; 
Hasted's  Kent,  4  vols,  folio,  and  12  vols.  8vo.  ;  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne,  9  vols.; 
Dibdin's  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  with  the  extra  Set  of  Etchings  by  Lewis, 
3  vols.;  &*. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone  :  Mayfair  3601.  Telegraphic  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotr,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BEK  LIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tcurnabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN :    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 
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By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  King  George  V. 


YOU  can  save 

half  the  time  usually  spent  in  attending 
to  correspondence,  copy,  etc.,  by  using 

THE   NEW  MODEL 

YOST 

TYPEWRITER 

and  at  the  same  time  produce 
work  infinitely  more  legible. 

The  YOST  is  easy  to  learn,  extremely 
durable,  and  economical  to  maintain. 

The  writing  is  always  in  sight. 

Any  style  of  type  can  be  supplied  to  suit 
customers'  requirements  


Full  particulars  on  application. 


The  YOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office: 
50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

GRAFTON  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS  (in  aid  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund)  NOW  OPEN,  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 


OF  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Send  for  Price  Lists. 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Pub.  "  THE  COLLECTOR,"  4s.  2d.  a  year. 
Sample  copies  free. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  E.C. 

An    ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION    will    be    held  on 
DECEMBER  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
For  particulars  and  scheme  of  Scholarships  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


A Course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  : — "The 
Nature  of  the  Soul,"  by  Monsieur  Henri  Bergson,  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  the  College  de  France,  at  University  College  (Cower  Street,  W.C.),  on 
October  20,  21,  27  and  28,  1911,  at  5  p.m.  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in 
French.  Admission  free,  by  ticket  obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  University  College. 

P.  J.  HARTOG,  Academic  Registrar. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  S A  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  art  J— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  a. 

.  1  8  2  ...  —  1  10  4 
.    o  14    1  ...    o  15  2 

.    071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Strut,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

lit  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  th 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  infotmt  f 
immediately. 


One  Year  ... 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 
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THE 


RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  Contains  : — 

SYNTHETIC    RUBBER  TESTS. 
H.  E.  Potts. 


By 


WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST. 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Jong  Landor. 
By  X.Y.Z. 

TEA  AND  THE  PLANTER. 

THE  BAKAP  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS. 

SEPTEMBER  OUTPUTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;  Abroad,  8/8. 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book."— Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
Tht  Railuay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS. 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

Cuts  short  all  attacks  The  only  Palliative  in 

of  SPASMS,  HYSTERIA,    NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
and  PALPITATION.  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA  and  DYSENTERY. 

Refuse  imitations  and  insist  on  having  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 
Of all  Chemists,  1/1J,  2/9,  4/6. 


LIVERPOOL  VICTORIA  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 


A    YEAR    OF  PROGRESS. 


'I'm:  Third  A 11 11 11:1 1  General  Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  yiotoriu  Insurance 
Corporation,  Limited,  w*s  held  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  M.  Llttleboy  (Chtfr- 
in :i  11  n!'  thr  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  James  Huron,  K.I. A.)  having  read  tin'  usual  untie, 
Tin'  Chairman,  in  moving  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  said  that  keen  •  competition  for  nil  ohfi-e,  of  insurance 
business  whi'oh  had  been  ranked  111  previous  years  had  certainly  not 
diminished  during  the  year  under  consideration  ;  but  111  spite  of  this>. 
the  corporation  had  obtained  an  increase  in  the  net  premium  income  of 
£46. 478,  or  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium  income  for 
the  preceding  year;  and  although,  after  making  full  reserve  for  all 
liabilities,  it  had  been  necessary  to  make  an  addition  to  the  establishment 
account,  be  wad  sure  they  would  agree  that  .the  price  paid  for  this 
increase  was  not  excessive. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Barry,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  gave  some  particulars  of 
the  business  transacted  during  the  year.  "  In  the  life  department  We 
issued  1,930  policies,  assuring  a  total  sum  of  £254,378,  after  deducting 
reassurances,  and  this,  gives  us  nil  average  of  £132  per  policy.  Of  those 
policies  92.8  per  cent,  were  with  profits  and  7.2  per  cent,  without  profits. 
Endowment  policies  show  73.6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  whole-life  and 
other  policies  26.4  per  cent.  In  the  two  previous  years  the  endowment 
policies  have  been  45  and  58  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  total,  and  tin- 
increase  to  73  per  cent,  is  remdrkablc  as  showing  the  increasing  favour 
which  the  principle  of  endowment  assurance  is  finding  with  the  public. 
More  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  44  4  per  cent,  of  the  business  comes 
from  total  abstainers.  Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  33  per 
cent,  of  the  new  policyholders  availed  themselves  of  the  permanent  dis- 
ablement benefit,  which  ,is  a  unique  feature  attached  to  the  policies  of 
the  Liverpool  Victoria  Corporation.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  total 
abstainers  are  the  best  subjects  for  life  a.ssurance,  and  we  can  take  it 
as  some  tribute  to  the  quality  of  our  life  business  that,  we  should  have 
such  a  large  proportion  issued  on  the  lives  of  total  abstainers.  The  life 
business  is  waking  up,  more  especially  in  the  Metropolitan  districts,  and 
I  believe  that  our  life  results,  substantial  as  they  are  for  a  new  office, 
are  going  to  tie  much  greater  in  the  future.  I  have  flt  times  expressed 
some  disappointment  that  our  new  life  business  was  not  greater,  and  it 
is  put  to  me  by  some  of  my  friends  in  the  society  that  the  state  of  unrest 
an  the  industrial  assurance  world  during  the  last  two  years  or  so  may 
afford  some  explanation.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  the  fact 
that  with  the  Assurance  Companies  Act  the  agitation  over  the  insurable 
interest  question,  and,  lately,  the  controversy  surrounding  the  National 
Insurance  Bill,  the  industrial  insurance  men  of  the  country  have  had 
plenty  of  distraction.  Anyway,  we  have  been  at  great  pains  to  stir  up 
the  latent  enthusiasm  of  the  Victoria  Society's  forces.  We  have  held 
agents'  meetings  throughout  the  country;  we  have  put  an  educational 
propaganda  on  foot,  teaching  the  industrial  men  how  to  handle  ordinary- 
business,  and  now  we  are  getting  a  better  result.  Turning  to  the  fire 
department,  the  gross  premiums  were  £56,066 ;  net  premiums,  £41,503. 
The  claims  paid  were  £20,054,  which  gives  us  a  claim  ratio  of  48  per  cent., 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  this  includes  claims  on  business  acquired  on 
which  the  corporation  did  not  actually  receive  the  premium.  In  the 
accident  department  the  gross  premiums  were  £38,258  and  the  net 
premiums  £37.240.  The  claims  totalled  £42.131.  which  again  includes  the 
outstanding  claims  of  the  International  Company,  As  to  our  own  under- 
writing, in  both  the  fire  and  accident  branches  wc  are  absolutely  satisfied. 
Our  total  premium  was  £128,679,  and  after  deducting  reinsurance  the  net 
premium  income  is  £113.002,  which  showed  an  increase  of  £46.477  over 
the  premium  income  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  net  premium  income 
of  £113. C02  we  have  set  aside  for  reserve  of  one  sort  and  another  over 
£50, COO,  so  that  we  can  at  all  events  claim  that  the  net  result  brought 
out  in  the  accounts  has  not  been  arrived  at  by  starving  the  reserves.  We 
have  made  the  fullest  reserve  for  every  obligation  and  every  possible 
contingency.  I  want  the  shareholders  to  appreciate  fully  the  value  of 
the  organisation  which  has  been  created.  We  have  9, COO  agents'  accounts 
opened,  and  we  have  260  branch  offices.  The  premium  income  last  year 
showed  an  increase  of  over  £'46,0C0,  and  this  year  so  far  our  new  business 
is  producing  a  new  premium  income  at  the  rate  of  £64, COO  per  annum. 
We  have  spent  money  in  educating  the  industrial  agents  in  ordinary 
business.  The  life  business,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  of  the  soundest  class. 
We  have  an  average  policy  of  £132.  and  44  per  cent,  of  our  policyholders 
are  total  abstainers.  The  organisation  has  been  created  and  the  volume 
of  business  must  grow  year  by  year  as  the  office  gets  established  and  the 
agents  become  expert  in  the  procuration  of  ordinary  business.  We  may 
take  it  the  organisation  expenses  have  reached  a  limit,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  premium  income  is  mounting  rapidly,  and  will,  within  a 
short  time,  be  at  such  a  point  as  to  bring  the  ratio  of  expenses  down  to 
a  norma]  level.  For  what  we  have  spent  wc  consider  we  have  good  value, 
and  our  business  is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that  we  hope  in  a  few  years 
the  initial  expenditure  will  appear  a  matter  of  small  account.  The  in- 
terests of  the  directors  are  identical  with  those  of  the  shareholders.  We 
are  large  holders  of  shares— I  am  myself,  as  I  have  been  throughout,  the 
largest  shareholder  in  the  corporation — and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that 
we  shall  neglect  no  opportunity  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders." 

Mr.  Kellv  said  that  exceedingly  good  progress  had  been  made,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  corporation  was  nnlv  three  years  old,  and  it 
promised  to  become  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind. 

Mr.  T.  It.  Barrv,  replying  to  shareholders,  said  that  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  a  tariff  office  geitting  full  rates  for  fire  risks  showed  that  it 
was  not  their  desire  to  do  rubbishy  business  at  low  rates,  while  the 
analvsis  of  the  accident  business,  to  which  he  had  already  referred, 
disclosed  a  claims  ratio  of  50  per  cent.  only. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henri  (joint  managing  director)  said  that  the  great  difficulty 
faced  by  the  management  was  the  need  to  provide  immediately  machinery 
for  9, COO  agents.  It  might  be  taken  that  that  machinery  was  being 
thoroughly  supervised  and  every  effort  made  to  reduce  expenditure  without, 
sacrifice  of  efficiency.  Such  a  beginning  as  they  had  made  was  not 
Possible  without  much  expenditure,  but  it  Was  simply  a  question  of  time 
/or  the  premium  income  to  grow  up  to  bear  a  proper  proportion  to  the 
;ntlay  necessarily  incurred. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge,    Replies  received. 
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MURDER 

WILL  OUT.  AS  A  GENERALISATION  THIS  IS  CEASING  TO  BE  TRUE,  FOR  PERHAPS  TWO- 
THIRDS  OF  THE  CRIMES  COMMITTED  DURING  THE  LAST  TWENTY  YEARS  HAVE 
REMAINED  UNDISCOVERED.  MODERN  CONDITIONS  HAVE  PRODUCED  THE  CRIMINAL  OF 
CULTIVATED  BRAIN,  MATERIALIST  TO  HIS  FINGER-TIPS  AND  DEVOID  OF  MORAL 
SCRUPLES,  WHO  WORKS  OUT  HIS  PLANS  WITH  COOLNESS  AND  ACCOMPLISHES  THEM 
REMORSELESSLY. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  SUPER-CRIMINAL  HAS  NOT  HITHERTO  BEEN  DEALT  WITH 
IN  LITERATURE,  BUT  AN  AMAZING  BOOK  HAS  NOW  APPEARED  WHICH  FILLS  THIS  GAP. 
IT  IS  THE  INTIMATE  CONFESSION  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  MURDERER  OF  THE  TYPE  INDICATED 
ABOVE,  WHO,  UNWILLING  TO  PASS  AWAY  WITHOUT  SECURING  PUBLIC  ATTENTION, 
WROTE  WITH  ANALYTICAL  COOLNESS  A  COMPLETE  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  CRIME,  SHOWING 
HOW  IT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED,  AND  SUSPICION  SO  FIRMLY  FIXED  UPON  HIS  FRIEND  THAT 
THE  LATTER  WAS  CONDEMNED  AND  HANGED. 

Mr.  HUBERT  DRUCE  HAS  EDITED  THESE  MEMOIRS,  WHICH  ARE  NOW  GIVEN  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  AS  THE  "  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  THAMES-SIDE  MURDER."  APART 
FROM  ITS  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTEREST  THE  ADMIRABLE  LITERARY  QUALITIES  OF  THIS 
UNIQUE  IF  TERRIBLE  BOOK  CANNOT  FAIL  TO  SECURE  FOR  IT  A  PLACE  ON  THE  BOOK- 
SHELVES OF  DISCRIMINATING  READERS.  IT  IS  PUBLISHED  BY  Mr.  ANDREW  MELROSE, 
OF  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.,  AN D  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  LIBRARIES 
AND  BOOKSELLERS  IN  THE  KINGDOM.    PRICE  6s.      ITS  TITLE  IS 
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New  6s.  Novels  to  be  had  at  all  Libraries. 

THE  RAJAH.  By  F.  E.  Penny. 
HURDCOTT.  By  John  Ayscough. 

THE  WOMAN  WINS.     By  Robert  Machray. 

THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS.  By  Henri  Bordeaux. 
THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BLACK  CORD.  By  Augusta  Croner. 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

New  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Author.  With  8  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  Gerald  Leake.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    BARGAIN     BOOK.    By  Charles  Edward 

JERNINGHAM  and  LEWIS  BETTANY.  With  9  full-page  Illus- 
trations and  9  folding  Charts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 
First  Review. — "  A  most  extraordinary  and  fascinating  collection  of  ex- 
cellent anecdotes,  real  facts,  enlightening  stories,  true  epigrams,  valuable 
advice,  and  amusing  paradoxes  about  collecting  and  curio-hunting.  .  .  .  One 
may  safely  assert  that  a  work  like  '  The  Bargain  Book  '  has  never  been 
attempted  before. — Daily  Mail. 

Published  by  Special  Permission  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 

NOTES  ON  PICTURES  IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLEC- 

TIONS.  Collected  and  Edited  for  the  "Burlington  Magazine"  by 
LIONEL  CUST,  M.V.O.,  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures  and  Works 
of  Art.  With  54  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  Collotype,  and  Half- 
tone.   Royal  410.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

COSTUMES,  TRADITIONS,  AND  SONGS  OF  SAVOY. 

By  ESTELLA  CANZIANA.  With  50  Illustrations  in  Colour  and 
numerous  Line  Engravings.   Demy  4to.  cloth  decorated,  gilt  top,  21s.net. 

STEINLEN  AND  HIS  ART.    Twenty-four  Cartoons 

in  Tints  and  Monochrome.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Notes.    Demy  folio,  bound  in  decorated  canvas,  10s.  6d.  net. 


A  new  volume  of  The  Art  and  Letters  Library. 

STORIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARTISTS.    By  Prof. 

Dr.  HANS  W.  SINGER.  With  8  plates  in  Colour  and  24  in  Mono- 
chrome. Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net ;  also 
a  Large-paper  Kdition,  with  an  additional  Coloured  Plate,  small  crown 
4to.  pure  rag  paper,  parchment,  gilt,  15s.  net. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ART  OF  REMBRANDT.    By  C.  J. 

HOLMES,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ;  sometime 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford  ;  author  of  "  Notes  on  the  Science 
of  Picture-making."  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net.  {Shortly. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.      Every  page 

beautifully  illuminated  in  Missal  Style  by  ALBERTO  SANGORSKI, 
and  the  whole  reproduced  in  Colours  and  printed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art  upon  ivory-surface  paper.  Fcap.  4to.  Jap.  vellum,  gilt  top,  6s. 
net  ;  parchment,  gilt  top,  with  silk  ties,  8s.  6d.  net.  {Oct.  19. 

LAY  MORALS  AND  OTHER  PAPERS.    By  Robert 

LOUIS  STEVENSON.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  added  a  preface 
by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevenson.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s.        {Oct.  19. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    By  Algernon  Charles 

SWINBURNE.  A  new  Edition,  to  which  is  appended  the  Author's 
Introduction  to  his  Collected  Works.  Crown  8vo.  printed  on  pure  rag 
paper,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  ROMAUNT  OF  THE  ROSE.    With  20  Illus- 

trations  reproduced  in  Coloured  Collotype  from  drawings  by  KEITH 
HENDERSON  and  NORMAN  WILKINSON.  Crown  410.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2  is.  net. 

BEHIND   TURKISH   LATTICES  :   The  Illustrated 

Story  of  a  Turkish  Woman's  Life.  By  HESTER  DONALDSON 
JENKINS.    With  24  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

THE   ADVENTURES   OF   TOM   SAWYER.  By 

MARK  TWAIN.  Illustrated  by  Worth  Brehm.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  net. 

BIMBI;  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN.    By  Ouida. 

With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  net  (uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  "  A  Dog  of  Flanders"). 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

h  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  an  optimistic,  one  might 
almost  say  a  millennial,  speech  on  his  Insurance  Bill  a 
week  since.  Apparently  everybody  was  going  to  get 
everything  for  nothing  ;  illness  would  become  almost  a 
blessing,  it  would  so  soon  and  so  pleasantly  be  cured  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  care.  None  the  less,  a  mood  o'f 
contrition— at  any  rate,  a  great  sobering  down— has 
rapidly  followed.  Now  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  for  making 
concessions  and  amending  his  heaven-sent  Bill.  He 
is  all  for  meeting  the  Friendly  Societies.  He  gives 
away  something  as  to  sick  payment,  he  will  approve  the 
small  societies,  the  societies  shall  keep  their  control  over 
the  doctors,  which  will  not  make  the  doctors  more 
friendly.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  thinks  the  societies  have 
been  squared.  At  the  Albert  Hall  yesterday  they  hardly 
seemed  to  agree.  But  politically  Mr.  George  is  not  fpr 
concession.  He  is  for  fighting  the  Bill  through  as  a 
purely  party  measure.  It  is  to  be  guillotined  through 
the  House— a  Bill  which  would  need  the  whole  time  "of 
an  entire  session  to  be  effectively  discussed. 

"  W^t  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  get  the  doctor  you  want 
and  get  somebody  else  to  pay  for  him",  cried  Mr. 
George.  Here  we  have  the  demagogue  pure  :  the  naked 
appeal  to  greed.  This  would  put  off  any  self-respecting 
workman,  who  would  object  to  charity  doctoring.  It  is 
unjust  even  to  his  own  Bill  ;  for  bv  his  contribution  the 
workman  may  fairly  claim  to  pay  for  himself.  But  Mr. 
George  thinks,  greed  a  stronger  appeal  than  self-respect. 

However,  one  observation  of  his  is  well-timed.    "  The 
very  sight  of  some  doctors  makes  you  ill.  .  .  .  the  mere 
sight  of  some  men  will  make  you  feel  better  the  moment 
they  come  into  the  room. "    Itrs  quite  truer  there  is. 
almost  as  much  in  the  man  as  in  his  medicines. 


The  Liberal  press  is  trying  to  pluck  up  heart  over 
the  report  which  last  week  announced  the  failure  of  the 
"  People's  Budget  ".  It  has  discovered  that  after  all, 
at  the  present  rate  of  getting  in  the  land  valuations, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Doomsday  will  not  take  so  much 
as  "  thirty  years  ".  So  then  there  is  not  to  be  a  new 
Thirty  Years'  Religious  War  against  the  landowning 
classes  !  That  is  some  grain  of  comfort.  But  we 
notice  there  is  one  feature  of  the  Commissioners'  report 
which  the  Liberal  newspapers  studiously  shun — the  total 
failure  to  do  anything  with  Form  Four  in  Ireland. 
Form  Four  simply  does  not  exist  and  never  has  existed 
in  Ireland.  The  King's  writ  may  run  more  or  less  in 
Ireland,  but  Form  Four  never.  Not  only  Ulster — in- 
subordinate L'lster — but  Munster,  Leinster  and  Con- 
naught  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  They  have  set 
up  a  sort  of  unprovisional  government  against  it. 

It  is  wonderful  what  high  office  does  for  a  man. 
Lord  Hartington  and  Lord  Rosebery  and  i!;at  "  poor 
but  honest  class  the  Dukes  "  can  afford  to  do  without 
it.  but  scarcely  so  the  politician  who  has  been  forced 
to  make  his  own  way.  It  has  set  up  Mr.  Birrell,  and 
made  a  once  anxious  literary  man  most  comfortable 
and  optimistic.  All  is  best  with  Mr.  Birrell  in  ti.e  best 
of  all  possible  Liberal  worlds.  This  was  quite  the  easy, 
comforting  tone  of  his  speech  on  Home  Rule  at  Ilfra- 
combe.  Money  difficulty?  Bless  you,  there  is  no 
money  difficulty  about  Home  Rule.  All  you  have  to 
d  3  is  to  pay  up  nobly  and  generously,  and  the  result  will 
be  splendid.  Religious  difficulty?  Bless  you,  there  is 
no  religious  difficulty  in  Ireland.  Religion  is  Love. 
(Loud  cheers.)  The  Home  Rule  business  is,  it  seems, 
after  all  to  be  settled  by  the  Birrell  blessing  rather  than 
the  Churchill  curse. 

Sir  John  Benn's  attempt  to  prove  that  a  short  time 
ago  all  Unionists  were  Home  Rulers  is  quite  droll  in 
its  way.  How  he  left  out  Captain  Craig  and  Mr.  Moore 
we  cannot  imagine — surely  he  has  some  bits  of  speeches 
— or  absence  of  speeches — to  show  that  they  too  were 
separatists  of  sorts  lately?  No — we  cannot  suspect  Sir 
Edward  Carson  of  a  "  falling  away  "  because  a  large 
linen  draper  of  the  director  of  some  general  emporium 
in  the  West  End  of  London    wrote  articles  to  the 
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"  Times  "  signed  V  Pacificus  ".  At  the  same  time  the 
excited  attitude  of  some  Conservatives  and  Conservative 
idealists  at  the  time  was  supremely  silly.  Let  us  at 
least  be  thankful  it  did  not  actually  come  to  a  meeting 
between  these  idealists  and  Mr.  Redmond  at  1  Grosvenor 
Square — where,  we  believe,  Lord  Carnarvon  once  did 
really  meet  Mr.  Parnell. 

It  is  a  good  thing  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  openly 
taken  the  field  against  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  who  has 
thwarted  his  agricultural  policy  in  Ireland.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  policy  had  the  approval  of  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  and  Liberals.  It  was  especially  praised  by 
one  who  is  now  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  King  Edward's 
interest  in  the  work  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Vet  Mr. 
Russell  goes  out  of  his  way  to  spoil  the  good  which  his 
predecessor  did  in  Ireland.  Why  was  Mr.  Russell 
placed  in  this  office?  Surely  better  Mr.  Field  by  far 
than  he.  What  were  Mr.  Russell's  farming  qualifi- 
cations? He  kept  a  Temperance  Hotel  in  Dublin. 
Presumably  he  was  so  successful  in  liquid  that  the 
Government  put  him  into  land. 

Nothing  can  shake  Lord  Carrington's  optimism  about 
land.  If  English  wheat  went  down  once  more  to  seven- 
teen and  ninepence  a  quarter  we  really  believe  he  would 
have  high  hopes  of  the  farming  outlook.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  seem  to  matter  to  an  ardent  Liberal  land  reformer 
what  price  wheat,  barley  and  oats  stand  at.  It  does  not 
signify— except  perhaps  to  the  wicked  Tory  landowner 
— how  low  rents  sink.  Let  them  indeed  sink  to  the 
prairie  value.  The  People  will  then  be  able  to  "  return 
to  the  land  "  and  then  at  length  England  will  produce 
the  number  of  eggs  and  the  amount  of  milk  and  the 
vegetables  and  jam  that  she  can  and  should.  Indeed, 
Lord  Carrington,  in  his  interesting  speech  on  Wednes- 
day, did  once  more  return  to  the  poultry  panacea.  If 
England  ever  produces  the  number  of  eggs  which  with 
almcot  "damnable  iter^  .icjn  "  we  are  told  by  the 
Radical  reformers  she  should,  the  crowing  of  cocks  and 
the  cackling  of  hens  will  be  past  all  bearing. 

But  in  truth  the  poultry  theory  is  in  danger  of  fjeing 
done  to  death.  Hard  experience,  really  scientific  ex- 
perience, shows  that  in  England  there  is  not  anything 
like  the  great  profit  in  poultry  farming,  large  or  small, 
that  many  credulous  people  suppose.  The  farmer  can- 
not live  by  hens  or  honey  alone.  When  all  has  been 
written  or  said,  it  remains  that  to  do  anything  with  the 
land  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  farmer  must  grow 
corn.  How  are  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  very 
small  farmers  whom  Lord  Carrington  hopes  to  see 
settled  on  the  land  before  long  to  do  anything  with  corn 
when  it  drops  under  thirty  shillings  a  quarter?  Good 
small-holders  are  wanted  for  England,  small-holders 
owning  their  own  land  and  house  :  that  is  the  sound 
Unionist  policy  to-day.  But  we  fear  Lord  Carrington. 
in  his  enthusiasm,  may  end  by  planting  on  the  soil  men 
with  no  roots  who  will  never  thrive  there.  He  prides 
himself  indeed  on  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  have  no  private  owners  to-day.  The  small-holder 
teased  by  the  local  authority  is  not  a  happy  outlook. 

General  Goldsworthy,  who  died  this  week,  was  of  the 
type  of  Parliamentarian  for  whom  there  will  be  little 
use,  we  suppose,  henceforth.  He  was  not  a  distin- 
guished politician,  it  is  true,  who  devoted  great  thought 
to  laws  and  lawmaking.  He  was  "  an  amateur  ",  and 
the  idea  in  some  quarters  now  is  to  get  only  the  pro- 
fessional player  at  Westminster.  He  simply  went  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  a  sense  of  duty — to  serve 
the  public  without  mailing  anything  out  of  the  public. 
What  room  will  there  be  for  men  in  the  ideal  Radical 
Parliament  of  to-morrow?    No  amateur  need  apply. 

By  the  way,  when  are  the  Radicals  on  the  County 
Councils,  the  District  Councils  and  the  Parish  Councils 
to  put  in  their  demand?  It  is  strange  that  they  have 
not  done  so  already  ;  and,  indeed,  where  is  the  justice 
or  the  logic  in  paying  a  wealth}-  Radical  manufacturer  a 
salary  for  serving  Parliament  if  a  salary  is  to  be  denied 
to  a  poor  Radical  for  serving  the  parish  ?  No  doubt 
some  of  the  business  of  a  parish  is  small,  ir.cludmg  the 


tradition  of  the  parish  pump.  Vet  work  really  is  being 
done  sometimes  at  a  parish  meeting  when  all  that  is 
going  forward  at  a  Parliament  meeting  is  talk.  When 
this  is  generally  understood  the  parish  councillor  will 
probably  put  in  his  little  claim.  The  amateur  parish 
politician  will  then  be  displaced  by  the  professional. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Holland's  book  on  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  will  set  to  rest  for  ever  those  stories 
that  the  Duke — as  Lord  Hartington — intrigued  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  Leadership.  They  were  the  mean 
stories  of  small-minded  people.  It  never  was  worth 
Lord  Harrington's  while  to  intrigue.  Besides,  intrigue 
is  always  baseness — let  us  not,  because  it  has  thriven 
now  and  then  in  exalted  quarters,  forget  that — and  Lord 
Harting  ton  was  never  base.  We  marvel  that  the  stories 
about  Lord  Hartington  intriguing,  in  the  seventies 
especially,  found  such  ready  believers.  We  happen  to 
know  that  among  those  who  believed  the  stories,  and 
bitterly  censured  Lord  Hartington,  was  Lord  Acton  the 
historian.  This  weakness  in  so  able  a  man  is  easily 
explained — Lord  Acton  was  an  incorrigible  lover  of 
gossip  and  of  lobbying. 

By  the  way  we  should  say  that  Sir  Algernon  West 
would  now  come  forward,  and  generously  retract  what 
he  has  said  about  Lord  Hartington  in  this  matter.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  story  of  the  kind  can  be  so  completely 
discredited ;  but  the  letters  which  Lord  Hartington 
wrote  to  his  father  at  the  time,  and  the  account  of  his 
interviews  with  Queen  Victoria  are  absolutely  conclu- 
sive. Character  such  as  the  Duke's  is  a  kind  of 
national  property,  an  asset  of  high  value,  and  it  is  our 
dutv  to  preserve  it  unsullied  and  intact.  We  are  afraid 
that  character  like  his  must  tend  to  become  rare  and 
rarer  as  time  goes  on  :  for,  undeniably,  it  is  character 
that  pertains  largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  a  noble  class — 
it  is  the  character  that  is  in  blood  and  birth — and  this 
class  is  being  lessened  in  strength  and  authority  if  not 
actually  destroyed. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  spoke  frankly  as  a  Unionist 
in  congratulating  Mr.  Borden  on  his  victory  in  Canada. 
He  referred  boldly  to  the  part  played  by  the  Radical 
Government  in  the  negotiations  between  America  and 
Canada  a  few  months  ago.  Canada  had  refused  the 
American  bargain  in  spite  of  "pressure  which,  was  a 
great  deal  nearer  Westminster  than  New  York  ".  Mr. 
Borden's  victory  was  tactically  as  well  as  morally  a 
victory  for  the  Unionist  part}  in  England.  Moreover, 
the  moral  pointed  particularly  to  Ireland.  If  the 
Government  were  checked  in  Ireland  as  in  Canada,  it 
would  be  checkmate. 

Bevond  some  skirmishing  the  Turco-Italian  war 
makes  no  progress.  About  30,000  Italian  troops  have 
been  landed  in  Tripoli  and  we  may  expect  an  advance 
inland  to  be  made.  Then  the  Italian  difficulties  will 
begin,  though  at  present  the  Arabs  show  no  real  disposi- 
tion to  put  up  a  fight.  If  any  serious  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  bring  them  into  subjection,  then  we  may  expect 
trouble.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  peace  cannot  be  made 
on  the  terms  either  party  is  willing  to  offer  at  present ; 
this  is  now  admitted  even  in  Berlin.  The  massing  of 
Turkish  troops  on  the  frontiers  seems,  at  present  at  all 
events,  not  to  be  aggressive  in  intention.  It  can  be  well 
understood  that,  though  there  be  no  immediate  intention 
of  attacking  Greece,  a  large  force  on  the  Greek  frontier 
may  prevent  that  Government  from  making  use  of  the 
crisis  to  appropriate  Crete. 

Turkey,  on  her  part,  absolutely  declines  to  part  with 
Tripoli  for  good,  or  to  take  her  friends'  advice  and 
"  cut  the  loss  "  ;  to  surrender  at  once  w  ithout  any  fight 
would  destroy  all  the  prestige  of  the  new  regime  and 
might  easilv  lead  to  the  complete  break-up  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  when 
Italy  once  feels  herself  securely  in  possession  of  Tripoli 

•  she  may  offer  to  pay  a  small  sum  as  compensation  to 
Turkev'  without  recognising  any  sovereignty  or  suze- 
rains!   If,  however,  Turkey  will  not  then  come  to 

I  terms  she  will  make  no  more  offers,  but  will  continue 
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the  war  actively  ifi  the  Mgean  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  claiming  in  the  end  an  indemnity  herself.  Mean- 
while the  Turkish  fleet  has  heiaken  itself  to  "  target 
practice  "  in  the  Bosphorus — a  truly  humorous  stroke 
this  ! 

The  Morocco  negotiations  hang,  and  the  Reichstag 
lias  already  resumed  its  sittings  and  the  Chamber 
meets  shortly.  lu  both  Assemblies  the  Government 
must  shortly  be  exposed  to  a  lire  of  cross-examina- 
tion, none  of  which  will  make  for  peace.  The  German 
Government  has  managed  to  put  off  interpellations 
for  a  few  days.  French  opinion  is  clearly  hardening 
every  day  against  making  any  concessions  of  moment 
in  the  Congo,  and  without  such  concessions  a  German 
Government  could  hardly  face  an  election  ;  it  will  be  bad 
enough  explaining  the  surrender  in  Morocco.  If  M. 
Clemeneeau  returns  to  power  in  France  it  can  only  be 
on  a  programme  of  resistance  to  German  aggression, 
w  hich  would  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  French  feel- 
ing as  it  is  for  the  moment.    Not  a  hopeful  prospect. 

The  course  of  events  in  China  is  still  far  from  clear. 
When  the  insurrection  broke  out  at  Wuchang,  Peking 
was  evidently  thoroughly  alarmed — not  only  by  the 
incident  itself  but  by  the  risk  that  it  might  be  a  signal 
for  a  more  general  rising.  As  that  had  not  happened 
and  the  rebels  had  scored  no  further  decisive  success 
the  Government  seem  to  be  regaining  confidence  and 
to  have  relaxed  their  efforts  to  despatch  reinforcements 
by  sea.  The  malcontents  generally  have  shown  by 
their  quiescence  that  they  lack  leadership  and  cohesion. 
But  if  the  news  is  confirmed  that  the  Insurgents  have 
since  won  a  victory  the  whole  face  of  events  might 
again  be  changed.  The  exodus  of  Cantonese  to  Hong 
Kong  and  the  influx  of  refugees  into  Shanghai  shows 
how  great  is  the  prevailing  unrest. 

More  striking  than  the  news  of  twenty  odd  thousand 
men  in  arms  at  Wuchang  is  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  Yuan  Shih-kai.  The  position  of  the 
Government  would  be  grave  indeed  if  the  rebellion  came 
to  be  looked  on  with  favour  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  obvious  politic  thing  for  the  Government  to  do  was 
to  call  to  their  assistance  one  of  the  few-  men  in  China 
with  a  reputation  for  honesty — one,  too,  credited  bv 
the  majority  with  a  definite  policy  of  reform.  A  bad 
year  and  heavy  taxation,  with  an  educated  minority  dis- 
gusted by  the  corruption  of  their  rulers — these  are 
exactly  the  conditions  for  a  successful  rebellion. 

The  rebels  began  well  for  themselves  with  a  swift  cap- 
ture of  money  and  arms.  But  if  they  remain  unsupported 
their  failure  in  the  end  seems  assured.  It  appears  they 
have  not  been  able  to  hold  the  terminus  of  the  railway 
which  is  bringing  the  troops  from  Peking,  and  if  thev 
are  unable  to  do  this  their  defeat  is  merely  a  question  of 
bringing  down  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  from  the 
capital.  What  they  most  needed  they  have  failed  to 
secure — an  immediate, '  striking  success  w  hich  would 
bring  over  the  waverers.  Whoever  won  the  "  battle  " 
of  Wednesday  last,  it  was  neither  big  nor  decisive 
enough  seriously  to  affect  the  position. 

The  London  Territorials  are  anxious  about  their  repu- 
tation. The  problem  is  not  to  get  new  men — they  have 
now  as  many  men  as  they  ever  will  have — but  to  keep 
up  a  decent  appearance  next  year  when  recruits  will  be 
retiring.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  had  the  brilliant  idea  of 
offering  the  men  a  bonus  ;  and  the  Association  has 
decided  that  this  idea  is  too  good  to  lose.  It  is 
to  be  offered  to  the  War  Office.  What  will  Lord 
Haldane  do?  Accepting  the  idea,  he  will  confess  that 
his  Territorial  Army  is  a  sham.  Rejecting  it,  he  will 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  Army  altogether. 

Following  the  career  of  these  Territorials  one  is  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  Meredith's  brilliant  essav  on  the 
uses  of  panic  to  subdue  the  unwilling  taxpayer  who 
"  will  not  pay  the  additional  penny  or  two  wanted  of 
him,  that  we  may  be  a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  day  we 
live  in,  unless  he  be  frightened.  .  .  .  Consequently  the 
tocsin  has  to  be  sounded,  and  the  effect  is  woeful  past 


measure  I  his  hugging  of  his  Army,  his  kneeling  on  the 
shore  to  his  Navy,  his  implorations  ol  his  Yeomanry 
and  his  hedges  are  sad  to  note  ".  As  to  Territorials  and 
oilier  such  de\  ices,  "  particular  care  must  be  taken  alter 
he  has  begun  to  cool  and  Calculate  his  chances  of  secu- 
rity that  he  do  not  gather  to  him  a  curtain  of  volunteers 
and  go  to  sleep  again  behind  them,  for  they  cost  little 
in  proportion  to  the  much  they  pretend  to  be  to  him  ". 

For  one  who  as  a  boy  pored  over  a  book  of  the  in- 
signia of  the  Fmperors  there  could  be  no  place  more 
tempting  to  lofty  speech  than  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  its 
memories  of  Charlemagne  and  Harbarossa.  At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  it  does  not  seem  grandiose  in  an  Fmpcror  of 
Germans  to  exclaim  that  "  Barbarossa  must  be  set  free 
again  from  the  Kyffhauser  Mountain  ".  In  the  circum- 
stances the  Kaiser's  speech,  unveiling  the  statue  of 
his  father  in  this  old  imperious  city,  was  quiet  indeed. 
His  proud  boast  that  "all  Germans  can  look  in  confi- 
dence to  the  Crown  "  aptly  followed  the  words  remem- 
bered by  Dr.  Beltmann  :  "  When  a  strong  man  armed 
keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  ". 

The  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  borough  of 
Hvthe  to  Lord  Brassey  as  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  carries  us  far  back  in  our  history.  In  the  war 
between  the  Barons  and  Henry  III.  the  rebels  chose  one 
Richard  de  Grey  as  Custos  Quinque  Portuum  ;  but  on  the 
tide  of  war  turning  Prince  Edward  was  made  Lord 
Warden,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  Five  Ports. 
Amongst  other  Lord  Wardens  were  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  George  Duke  of  Buckingham  (James 
the  First's  ■"  Steenie  "),  and  in  modern  times  William 
Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the 
present  King  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Walmer  Castle, 
the  Lord  Warden's  residence,  was  inhabited  by  Pitt 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Granville 
(amongst  other  Wardens),  but  is  now  turned  into  a 
national  show  or  museum.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
that  favourite  of  fortune,  is  the  Deputy  Warden,  and 
has  "a  small  but  comfortable  marine  residence" — in 
the  language  of  advertisements — called  Deal  Castle. 

In  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  flourishing  and  important  towns,  for 
they  furnished  so  many  ships  apiece  to  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  Royal  writs  requiring  so  many  ships  for  the  wars 
are  addressed  to  "  probi  homines  Quinque  Portuum  ", 
and  there  apparently  existed  a  rather  indefinite  or  elastic 
idea  at  Whitehall  as  to  which  the  Five  Ports  were, 
sometimes  six  or  seven  ports  being  named  in  the 
levy — Hastings,  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Romney,  Hvthe, 
Dover,  Sandwich,  and  even  Faversham  being  included. 
The  best  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  Hastings, 
Romney,  Hvthe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich  are  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Rye  and  Winchelsea  the  "  ancient  towns  ". 
Hythe  used  to  return  two  members  of  Parliament,  who 
were  called  "  barons  of  Hythe  ",  one  being  practically 
nominated  by  the  Lord  Warden,  and  one  elected  by  the 
Mayor,  jurats,  and  burgesses  or  freemen  of  the  borough. 
Now,  of  course,  Hythe,  Folkestone,  Sandgate,  and 
Shorncliffe  form  a  group  of  boroughs  returning  one 
member. 

The  messenger  who  brought  Rothschild  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  said  to  have  landed  somewhere 
between  Sandgate  and  Hythe,  for  which  reason  the 
great  Jewish  house  has  always  been  generous  to  Hythe, 
and  Baron  Rothschild  represented  the  borough  in  the 
Victorian  era.  Hythe  is  quite  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  on  the  South  Coast,  its  chief  beauties  being  the 
wooded  valley  that  runs  up  from  the  High  Street  to  the 
picturesque  old  village  of  Saltwood,  w  ith  its  church  and 
castle,  and  the  military  canal  with  its  splendid  avenue 
of  elms.  The  National  Telephone  Company,  with  the 
insolence  of  a  dying  despot,  refused  to  remove  the 
poles  and  wires  which  disfigured  the  Mayor's  avenue, 
and  threatened  to  cut  the  town  off.  Happily  the  Mayor 
and  Town  Clerk  have  come  to  terms  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  :  the  poles  will  disappear  and  the  wires  be  laid 
underground. 
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Lord  Rosebery,  speaking-  of  dead  books,  touched  but 
the  fringe  of  his  theme.  There  are  many  kinds  of  dead 
books.  There  are  books  that  die  of  old  age,  and  many 
more  books  that  are  born  dead.  Books  of  verse,  fiction, 
travel,  and  recollections  issue  every  day  that  need 
never  have  been  written,  which  no  one  will  ever  want 
to  read.  These  were  born  dead.  Books  that  die  of 
neglect,  falling  upon  a  generation  that  knows  not 
Joseph,  are  a  sadder  sort  of  lumber.  Most  of  the  books 
we  call  modern  books  are  of  this  class.  For  to  be 
modern  to-day  is  most  often  to  be  dead  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Only  those  books  which  are  something 
more  than  of  a  mode  can  live  beyond  it. 

Take  the  example  offered  us  but  a  week  ago.  The 
books  of  Hesba  Stretton  are  fast  coming  to  be  reckoned 
among  books  that  are  dead.  She  belonged  to  a  genera- 
tion which  did  not  yet  repeat  that  modest  doubt  was 
beacon  of  the  wise.  She  was  as  completely  of  her  time, 
and  not  of  another,  as  Mr.  Shaw  is  of  his.  There  are 
few  to-day — in  the  towns,  at  any  rate — who  begin  their 
reading  with  "  Jessica's  First  Prayer  ".  Yet  this  book, 
like  Mr.  Shaw's  plays,  was  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  language  :  it  was  recommended  to  a  great 
nation  by  one  monarch  and  banned  by  his  successor. 
But  she  was  not  great  enough  to  live  beyond  her  day 
of  writers  for  good  children.  We  know  of  only  one 
writer  of  that  school  who  can  hope  to  live  beyond  her 
generation.  Mrs.  Ewing — the  author  of  "  Six  to  Six- 
teen " — is  still  better  reading  than  many  a  modern 
novelist  whose  books  will  be  dead  to-morrow. 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  touting  lately  for  young  opera- 
chorus  singers.  The  time  has  evidently  gone  by  for  the 
gallant  old  brigade  who  used  to  wheeze,  squeak,  hic- 
cough and  groan  their  way  through  any  parts  that  were 
given  them  at  Covent  Garden.  These  veterans  knew 
their  business  :  in  any  standard  work  they  knew  exactly 
where  to  stand  and  what  attitudes  to  strike  ;  and  they 
got  up  new  operas  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Their 
principal  defect  was  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
operas  themselves  ;  and  besides  this  one  could  rarely 
make  out  what  they  were  singing — or  if  we  could  we 
hastily  closed  our  ears.  A  later  generation  of  opera- 
goers  will  not  stand  being  insulted  in  this  way — not  even 
by  the  old  gang  with  half-a-century  of  experience  behind 
them  in  which  to  ruin  whatever  voices  they  ever  pos- 
sessed and  to  acquire  villainous  Italian  stage-tricks  ; 
and  as  the  later  musical  directors  agree  with  the  audi- 
ences the  old  gang  has  had  to  go.  And,  as  we  say, 
more  youthful  hands  are  being  sought  far  and  wide. 

A  word  of  caution  to  parents  and  guardians.  The  in- 
ducement to  enter  the  opera-chorus  is  that  stage  experi- 
ence is  gained  and  a  way  prepared  to  leading  positions. 
It  is  a  lying  inducement.  All  hope  abandon  ye  who 
enter  here.  Once  a  chorister  always  a  chorister.  By 
the  time  any  experience  is  gained  all  voice  is  lost ;  and 
the  fact  that  a  young  man  or  woman  has  been  a  chorister 
bars  the  way,  in  the  judgment  of  all  managers,  to  any- 
thing higher.  We  need  not  sentimentalise  over  the 
squalid  endings  of  many  of  the  hapless,  broken-down 
folk  who  may  be  seen  hanging  about  the  stage-doors  of 
every  opera-house  in  Europe  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chorus  has  been  the  grave  of  more  than  one 
career.  At  any  rate,  no  first-rank  soloist  has  ever 
emerged  from  its  dingy  ranks. 

Could  a  more  damning  indictment  of  Covent  Garden 
be  drawn  up  than  its  own  announcement  that  the  season 
would  open  with  an  evening  of  Russian  ballet?  Covent 
Garden's  record  is  so  very  bad  that  it  is  late  in  the  day 
to  speak  of  its  disgracing  itself ;  but  it  is  certainly  a 
disgrace  to  English  music.  It  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
theatre,  of  many  of  the  most  attractive  operas,  and  of 
the  audience,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  profit,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  it  relinquishes  opera  and  offers  dancing. 
Dividends  is  all  the  Syndicate  thinks  of ;  and  the  argu- 
ment that  dancing  draws  larger  houses  than  opera 
would  apply  to  other  forms  of  spectacle  than  dancing. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  AND  EUROPEAN 
PEACE. 

IS  France  heading  for  war?  No  one  in  touch  with 
French  feeling  or  the  movements  of  opinion  during 
the  last  four  years  has  any  doubt  that  there  has  been 
a  great  revival  of  patriotism  and  national  spirit.  At  the 
present  moment  such  a  complete  collapse  and  surrender 
as  was  witnessed  when  M.  Deleasse  was  ejected  from 
oifice  by  the  orders  of  Germany  in  1905  would  be  impos- 
sible. This  is  very  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  news- 
papers, whose  whole  attitude  towards  the  possible 
enemies  of  France  has  changed.  Articles  in  leading 
journals  are  now  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  confidence  and 
self-reliance  which  has  been  lacking  for  years  ;  at  times 
this  turns  to  a  note  of  defiance  w  ith  distinct  traces  of 
megalomania.  Anyone  who  has  lived  in  France  and 
mingled  with  all  classes  knows  well  that  the  tone  of 
self-assurance  evident  in  the  papers  is  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  general  sentiment.  It  might  be  an  interesting 
psychological  exercise  to  trace  this  feeling  to  its  source, 
but  we  shall  not  be  far  out  in  dating  its  rapid  develop- 
ment from  the  Casablanca  incident  of  1908.  Here  for 
the  first  time  France  really  stood  up  to  Germany  and 
successfully  resisted  the  methods  which  had  up  till  then 
paid  the  German  Foreign  Office  so  well.  It  is  true 
that  the  general  settlement  of  the  point  at  issue  was 
left  to  a  Hague  Tribunal.  No  one  cared  or  cares  about 
the  details,  but  the  effect  was  that  Europe  felt  that 
France  had  successfully  stood  up  to  Germany,  and 
-  that  the  period  of  tame  acquiescence  was  at  an 
end.  There  was  also  a  well-founded  conviction  that, 
more  or  less  actively,  England  stood  behind  France. 
In  the  Casablanca  affair  the  protagonist  was  M. 
Clemenceau,  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  whatever  his 
faults — and  they  were  grave — had  managed  to  strike 
the  patriotic  note  and  to  keep  it  vibrating.  Successive 
Ministries  have  dene  the  same  with  the  result  that, 
quite  clearly  to  every  one,  French  national  sentiment  has 
revived,  at  all  events  temporarily,  and  any  Ministry 
which  allowed  itself  to  be  bullied  by  Germany  could  not 
live  for  a  day. 

A  very  grave  development  is  clearly  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  at  this  moment.  After  three  weary  months 
the  Moorish  part  of  the  Franco-German  negotiations 
has  ended.  The  result  of  this  is  to  everyone's  know- 
ledge a  German  defeat.  It  is  true  that  in  great  measure 
the  success  of  French  diplomacy  is  due  to  our  sup- 
port, which  does  not  tend  to  make  us  more  popular 
in  Germany.  But  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the 
German  Government  that  it  should  have  some  apparent 
compensation  to  set  off  against  its  failure  in  Morocco. 
It  is  true  that  the  blunder  at  Agadir  has  made  any 
retreat  in  Morocco  look  like  a  bad  diplomatic  defeat. 
So  far  as  this  ill-conceived  manoeuvre  involved  its  own 
consequences  German  diplomacy  deserves  no  pity,  but 
the  Congo  deal  is  on  a  different  footing.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  an  understanding  that  German  acquiescence 
in  Morocco  would  be  met  by  French  surrender  in  the 
Congo,  and  a  surrender  of  something  substantial. 
Every  day  shows  now  more  and  more  clearly  that 
French  public  opinion  is  hardening  against  any  serious 
abandonment  of  territory  at  all.  But,  unless  the 
German  Government  is  prepared  to  admit  the  most 
damaging  diplomatic  defeat  it  has  sustained  for  fifty 
years,  it  must  insist  on  something  substantial  in  the 
way  of  concession  from  France  with  which  it  can  meet 
the  complaints  of  its  friends  in  the  Reichstag. 
Supposing  the  negotiations  are  broken  off  and  things 
return  to  their  former  position,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  a  rupture  is  to  be  avoided.  France  will  not  allow 
German  activity  in  the  Sus  district  to  continue,  and  we 
cannot  allow  Germany  to  hold  Agadir  as  a  naval  station, 
neither  will  France  go  out  of  Fez. 

There  is  therefore  only  one  way  out  from  what  is 
otherwise  an  impasse,  and  that  is  that  the  French 
Government  should  make  things  as  easy  for  Germany 
as  they  safely  can  do  for  themselves.  But  for  this  two 
factors  are  necessary.  The  Government  must  be  willing 
and  the  French  nation  must  back  them  or  at  least 
acquiesce.     But  the  whole  tendency  of  French  feeling' 
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is  to  say  "Go  on,  do  your  worst ;  we  will  surrender 
nothing ".  This  feeling  grows  day  by  day  and  is 
causing  considerable  anxiety  in  Berlin.  The  only 
possible  check  upon  it  would  be  a  strong  Govern- 
ment which  can  compel  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  to 
support  it.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  prospect  ol 
this.  The  attitude  of  the  existing  combination  has  been 
correct  enough  and  has  been  conciliatory  enough,  but 
it  is  believed  among  those  in  France  best  qualified  to 
judge  that  its  days  arc  numbered,  or  rather  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  tired  of  it  and  is  prepared  to  give 
place  to  another,  and  that  that  other  is  M.  Clemenceau. 
How  would  such  a  change  look  to  Germany  and'Europe 
now  ?  With  the  negotiations  unfinished  and  French 
opinion  more  and  more  averse  from  giving  Germany  any 
compensation  for  her  Morocco  surrender,  there  appears 
as  Prime  Minister  the  man  who  first  successfully  with- 
stood Germany  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  revival  of 
French  national  spirit.  With  him  w  ill  be  associated  M. 
Delcasse,  w  ho  was  driven  from  the  French  Foreign  Office 
six  years  ago  by  German  pressure  because  his  presence 
there  was  considered  a  danger  to  Germany.  It  may  well 
be  believed  that  he  does  not  love  Germany.  Alongside 
of  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  Germany  has  a 
warship,  and  has  had  for  weeks,  in  a  Moorish  port, 
where  the  British  Government  has  clearly  intimated 
that  she  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  indefinitely.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  feel  optimistic  as  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  when  one  looks  at  these  facts,  or  at  least 
extreme  probabilities.  It  is  indeed  stated  by  those  well 
qualified  to  know  that  the  arrangement  with  M.  Clemen- 
ceau is  already  made,  and  that  he  will  come  in  not  with 
the  usual  anti-clerical  programme,  but  on  a  line  of  resist- 
ance to  German  pressure,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
popular  in  France  just  now.  The  Reichstag  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  not  likely  to  help  their  respec- 
tive Governments  to  a  peaceful  solution.  If  the  present 
French  Ministry  remains  unchanged,  the  outlook  is  far 
from  promising  ;  if  it  is  changed  in  the  direction  we  have 
indicated,  the  prospect  becomes  black. 

The  English  position  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  is  unfor- 
tunately clear.  It  has  already  been  marked  out  for  us 
by  the  inevitable  pressure  of  circumstances.  We  must 
back  France,  and  the  change  in  French  feeling  is  un- 
doubtedly due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
Trench  are  aware  of  this.  We  do  not  encourage  France 
to  resistance,  but  France  feels  strong  enough  to  resist 
because  we  are  behind  her.  The  conduct  of  the  German 
Foreign  Office  has  been  so  provocative  that  it  has  alien- 
ated sympathy,  and  for  the  moment  Germany  is  the 
best  hated  Power  in  Europe,  the  proud  position  we 
have  often  enjoyed  and  may  probably  enjoy  again,  unless 
fortune  deserts  us. 

When  the  relations  between  countries  are  in  their 
present  stage  between  France,  Germany,  and  England 
a  conflict  is  talked  of  as-  inevitable  by  people  that  count, 
and  then  the  best  opportunity  is  sought.  Germany's 
difficulties  are  very  grave  now  in  the  Near  East,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  fight  over  Morocco  it  is  hard  to  see  how- 
Russia  and  Austria  could  keep  out.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  German  diplomatic  or  military  disaster  would  be 
popular  in  Europe.  Her  sabre-rattling  policy  has  got 
on  the  nerves  of  the  world,  but  her  sense  of  grievance 
has  foundation  though  her  way  of  showing  it  is  repul- 
sive. It  is  more  than  unfortunate  that  we  have  never 
frankly  arranged  with  her  in  what  quarter  of  the  world 
we  could  see  Germany  expand  with  equanimity.  But 
we  have  no  option  now.  We  must  see  the  thing 
through. 


THE  REVOLT  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA. 

HP  HE  interest  and  potential  importance  of  the  recent 
*  mutiny  of  Chinese  troops  at  Wuchang  are 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  incident.  From  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  the  General  who  is  in  command 
of  the  insurgents— that  he  had  enlisted  20,000  and  had 
now  25,600  troops — it  would  seem  that  the  Provincial 
City,  with  its  Treasury  containing  Tls.  2,000,000,  was 
captured,  and  the  important  arsenal  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the   Yangtze  occupied,  by  some  5000  men. 


That  is  not  a  portentous  number  with  which  to  subvert 
a  Government  and  a  dynasty.  But  the  effect  of  a  small 
spark  may  be  very  greal  among  combustible  material: 

and  the  present  outbreak  is,  admittedly,  an  expression 

ol  widebpread  disaffei  tion.  Floods,  droughts,  and 
consequent  scarcity  are  chronic  in  some  part  or  other 
of  a  country  as  large  as  all  Kuropc,  excluding  Russia. 
This  year  they  have  been  exceptionally  severe  ;  and  such 
disasters  are  regarded  in  China  as  a  manifestation  of 
Heaven's  displeasure  with  the  Fmperor.  Taxation, 
harassing  in  its  character  as  much  as  by  its  amount, 
has  been  increased  to  supply  Treasuries  drained  by  the 
requirements  of  an  increasing  Debt  and  other  items  of 
modern  expenditure  which,  the  Government  attempts  to 
meet  with  a  mediaeval  system  of  finance.  A  profuse 
issue  of  debased  currency  is  undergoing  the  inevitable 
recoil.  The  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  in  price  from 
causes  which  the  poorer  classes  cannot  be  expected  to 
comprehend.  Rice  is  exceptionally  dear,  and  popular 
opinion  attributes  the  rise  measurably  to  speculators 
interested  in  cornering  the  supply.  The  principle  of 
State-owned  railways  may  be  a  statesmanlike  concep- 
tion, but  the  provinces  dislike  the  innovation  !  One 
loan  destined  to  make  railways  in  Chekeang  is 
lying,  or  supposed  to  be  lying,  intact  while 
Chekeang  is  making,  or  trying  to  make,  a  railway 
itself.  The  Tartar  General  was  assassinated,  lately,  in 
Canton,  and  the  Provincial  Admiral  was  wounded,  a  few 
weeks  later,  by  a  bomb  ;  the  incidents  being  accom- 
panied by  riots  and  menaces  of  further  outbreak  that 
have  caused  a  steady  exodus  of  well-to-do  Chinese  to 
the  greater  security  of  Hong  Kong.  Here  again  the 
proposed  nationalisation  of  railways  was  a  potent 
element  of  discontent,  though  various  rills  contributed, 
as  usual,  to  swell  the  stream  of  unrest.  It  matters  not 
— China  being  in  case — that  local  enterprise  had 
managed  to  construct  sixty  miles  only  of  the  Kwang- 
tung  section  of  the  projected  Canton-Hankow  trunk 
line  in  six  years,  or  that  the  accounts  have  been  alleged 
to  be  in  the  condition  usual  with  Chinese  finance.  All 
that  was  more  or  less  normal,  and  was  no  reason 
for  transferring  the  opportunities  involved  in  such 
confusion  to  Peking. 

Note  was  taken  in  the  Saturday  Review  last  year 
(30  April  1 910)  of  financial  disclosures  in  connexion  with 
the  projected  Hankow-Szechuen  line  which  might  have 
sufficed  in  any  other  country  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  superior  control.  Out  of  Tls.  15,500,000  raised, 
for  instance,  in  various  ways,  a  third  had  been  spent 
before  the  first  sod  was  turned  :  it  was  estimated  that 
the  balance  might  suffice  to  construct  about  ninety 
miles,  and  the  authorities  were  asking  for  ^,8,000,000 
to  complete  the  undertaking.  But  subscriptions  had 
ceased  !  And  there  have  been  romours,  since,  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  remaining  funds  in  the  maelstrom 
of  rubber  speculation  at  Shanghai  which  caused  the 
departure  of  the  late  Taotai  leaving  an  alleged  deficit 
of  Tls.  3,000,000  in  his  funds.  But  all  that  has  not 
prevented  the  outbreak  in  Szcchuen  of  very  serious  riots 
as  a  protest  against  the  construction  under  Imperial  aus- 
pices of  a  line  which  the  Szechuenese  claim  to  make  for 
themselves.  The  motives  may  be  mixed — an  expression 
measurably  of  provincial  independence,  measurably  of 
objection  to  foreign  intrusion,  measurably  of  a  desire 
to  retain  for  themselves  profits  incidental  to  all  mani- 
pulation of  Chinese  finance.  They  might  not — probably 
would  not — be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  capital 
themselves,  and  would  probably  in  any  case  construct 
a  very  inferior  line.  The  point  of  interest  at  the  moment 
is  that  these  motives  exist  and  are  contributing  their 
quota  to  swell  the  volume  of  irritation.  It  is  significant 
also  that  notables  of  distinction,  including  members  of 
the  Provincial  Parliament,  are  among  those  who  have 
been  arrested  ;  and  a  telegram  to  the  Agence  d'Extreme 
Orient  alleges  that  the  Parliaments  of  other  provinces 
have  leagued  to  protest  against  their  incarceration  and 
to  petition  for  their  immediate  release.  The  plea  that 
they  had  no  thought  of  revolt,  but  accompanied  the 
demonstrators  to  the  Viceregal  palace  with  a  view  to 
mediation,  may  be  a  Chinese  way  of  putting  it ;  but  the 
expression  of  feeling  is  clear. 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt  at  Wuchang 
seems  obscure.  The  Viceroy  telegraphed  to  Peking  on 
the  10th  that  he  had  discovered  a  revolutionary  centre 
and  executed  four  ringleaders,  thereby  preventing  a 
pre-arranged  outbreak.  Vet  on  the  following  day  he 
was  a  fugitive.  It  may  be  that  his  discoverv  hastened 
the  rising  ;  but  dissatisfaction  was  known  to  be  rife. 
The  question  of  supreme  interest  is  how  far  the 
contagion  may  spread,  and  there  is  no  news  yet  of 
any  important  accessions  to  the  rebel  strength.  The 
Viceroy  of  Nanking  has  judged  it  wise  to  disarm  a 
battalion  of  his  modern  drilled  troops  ;  and  anxiety  is 
evidently  felt  as  to  what  may  happen  in  other  parts 
of  his  viceroyalty  ;  but  no  actual  mutiny  is  reported. 
The  Imperial  authorities  have  been  thoroughly 
frightened,  and  Dr.  Morrison's  statement  to  the 
"  Times  "  that  "  the  sympathies  of  the  immense  mass 
of  educated  Chinese  in  Peking  are  unreservedly  with  the 
revolutionaries  "  is  significant  of  the  justice  of  their 
alarm.  But  a  good  deal  more  than  sympathy  is  required 
to  achieve  successful  rebellion  ;  and  if  the  insurgents 
at  Wuchang  are  left  to  themselves  they  will  probably 
be  overborne.  Troops  hurriedly  despatched  against 
them  from  the  North  are  rapidly  arriving ;  and  the 
Minister  of  War,  General  Yin  Chang,  has  gone  in 
person  to  take  command.  Can  he  trust  his  forces? 
Serious  doubts  were  indicated  in  the  first  telegrams 
from  Peking  ;  but  though  the  results  of  the  fighting  at 
Hankow  are  variously  reported  there  is  not  hint  of  un- 
willingness to  fight.  Significance  may  be  attached, 
too,  to  the  attitude  of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  The  Viceroy  of 
the  two  Hu  provinces  (of  which  Wuchang  is  the  capital) 
was  promptly  dismissed,  and  Yuan  appointed  in  his 
stead.  It  would  have  been  little  surprising  if  he  had 
refused  ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  period 
of  hesitation.  It  may  be  that  he  was  exacting  condi- 
tions, and  that  he  was  wishing  also  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.  One  source  of  his  influence  when  Viceroy 
of  Chih-li  was  his  popularity  with  the  Northern  troops, 
and  he  may  have  been  willing  to  ascertain  how  they  are 
now  disposed  before  taking  a  decision.  The  General 
commanding  the  insurgents,  Li  Yuan-hung,  is  known 
well  and  apparently  favourably  to  the  foreign  military 
attaches.  He  was  educated  in  Japan,  has  been  in 
England,  speaks  English  and  has  commanded  a 
brigade.  The  personality  of  his  colleagues  is  less  clear. 
A  statement  ascribed  to  Tang  Hua-ling  (spoken  of  in  a 
Hankow  telegram  as  the  "  Rebel  Viceroy  ") — that  the 
object  of  the  revolt  is  to  make  China  a  Republic — would 
appear  to  stamp  him  a  follower  of  Sun  Yat-sen. 
But  much  water  has  to  flow  under  man}-  bridges  before 
that  question  can  come  up  for  decision  ;  and  when 
it  does  a  General  commanding  a  victorious  army 
usually  has  most  to  say.  Sun  has  a  certain  following 
— especially  among  students  educated  in  Japan — and 
his  emissaries  are  doubtless  active  ;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  idea  of  a  Republic  would  commend 
itself  to  many  thoughtful  Chinese.  It  would  certainly 
appear  impracticable  to  every  foreigner  conversant  with 
China  and  its  traditions. 

There  are  still  insufficient  data  to  permit  an  attempt 
to  define  the  military  situation.  The  temporary 
quiescence  of  the  Insurgents  combined  with  the  absence 
of  risings  elsewhere  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
Authorities  to  suspend  the  supplementary  despatch  of 
troops  from  Shantung  by  sea.  But  we  hear  at  the 
moment  of  writing  of  a  "  decisive  victory  "  by  the 
Insurgents,  which  would,  if  confirmed,  materially  alter 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  success  of  their  first  blow 
placed  them  in  command  of  money  and  arms,  and  was 
pregnant  with  unknown  menace.  If  the  discontent  in 
the  Nanking  and  Canton  vicerovaltics  had  expressed 
itself  in  similar  action  the  case  would  have  been 
well-nigh  judged.  But  every  day's  inaction  seemed 
to  be  having  more  than  negative  effect.  One  is 
scarcely  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Imperialists 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  to  foreign  banks 
tor  U.rther  loans.  Two  cogent  motives  appear  to 
have  so  far  prompted  a  refusal.  It  is  felt,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  occasion  is  one  on  which  "  The 
Throne  "  might  be  expected  to  spend  some  of  its  own 


hoarded  millions,  instead  of  asking  for  foreign  help ; 
and,  secondly,  that  to  begin  financing  the  Imperialists 
would  appear  to  the  insurgents  to  be  taking  sides, 
whereas  they  have  shown  themselves  so  far  friendly 
disposed  and  promise  not  to  molest  foreigners  if 
foreigners  do  not  molest  them.  Nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  security  which  the  Government  pro- 
poses ;  but  the  reflection  will  doubtless  suggest  itself 
that  the  value  of  the  Imperial  guarantee  pure  and  simple 
is  beginning  to  fade.  A  possibility  of  default  is  already 
suggested  in  payment  of  the  quota  required  for  the 
service  of  existing  debt.  It  will  be  wise  to  stand  aside 
and  let  the  Chinese  settle  matters  with  their  own 
resources,  in  their  own  way. 


THE  HALSBURY  MISSION. 

1"  ORD  HALSBURY  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
-* — '  write  to  the  papers  disclaiming  any  notion  of 
disloyalty  towards  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  Halsbury  Club.  These  disclaimers  are 
usually  unwise.  They  more  often  stir  suspicion  than 
lay  it.  But  we  hope  the  Halsbury  Club  will  be  too  true 
to  itself  for  there  to  be  any  room  for  suspicion  about 
itself  or  its  aims.  It  has  grown  out  of  a  protest  against 
want  of  straightness  in  Unionist  party  conduct,  and  will 
hardly  go  the  wrong  way.  If  it  wanted  Mr.  Balfour 
to  go  and  intended  to  work  for  his  retirement,  the 
Club,  we  hope,  would  say  so  openly.  It  is  possible 
to  desire  a  change  in  leadership  without  being  a 
scoundrel  or  a  traitor.  If  a  man  is  convinced  that  a 
change  in  leadership  is  necessary  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  party's  objects,  which  to  him  is  the  same  thing 
as  his  country's  objects,  he  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  disloyalty  because  he  says  so  and  works  to  that 
end.  But  he  must  be  honest  and  open  over  it. 
Rebellion  may  be  commendable  and  honourable ; 
intrigue  cannot  be.  But  loyalty  to  Mr.  Balfour 
does  not  mean,  either  necessarily  or  reasonably,  satis- 
faction with  his  leadership  in  all  things,  or  content 
that  things  should  go  on  in  the  party  as  they  have  been 
going  of  late.  If  it  did  mean  that,  we  should  say  the 
Halsbury  Club  was  beginning  by  being  untrue  to  itself 
and  disloyal  to  the  cause  it  came  into  being  to  advance. 
The  club  was  not,  we  suppose,  made  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  adding  one  more  to  a  number  of  Unionist 
societies  mostly  indistinguishable  from  one  another 
either  in  their  character  or  their  small  performance. 
The  programme  of  the  club  has  been  generally  blessed, 
and  blessed  precisely  for  its  least  significant  aspect. 
Its  professions,  we  are  told,  are  unimpeachable.  All 
Unionists  can  support  them  with  pleasure.  As  the 
same  can  be  said  of  every  other  Unionist  society — from 
the  least  effective  local  association,  being  a  handful  of 
middle-class  worthies  who  enjoy  being  entertained 
royally,  and  often  at  the  candidate's  expense,  and  doing 
nothing  in  return,  to  the  Conservative  Central  Office 
itself — this  does  not  confer  much  distinction  on  the 
Halsbury  Club.  We  can  all  talk  blameless  party  plati- 
tudes. But  what  we  cannot  all  do,  or  anyway  do  notr 
is  have  a  mind  of  our  own  and  stick  to  it ;  and  that  is 
what  the  Halsbury  Club  can  do  with  great  advantage 
to  the  party.  It  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  see 
that  there  is  a  group,  a  growing  one,  in  the  party  that 
does  know  what  it  is  aiming  at,  has  the  courage  to 
make  its  objects  clearly  known,  and  the  honesty  to 
stick  to  them.  If  the  man  in  the  street  observes  this 
and  realises  that  these  Unionists  will  not  turn  away 
when  the  pinch  comes,  will  not  lose  their  principles  in 
tactics,  will  fight  to  the  end  for  what  they  believe  to  be 
right,  confidence  in  the  party  will  begin  to  revive. 
Whispering  about  these  things  is  silly.  Better  to  speak 
out  about  them  plainly.  Everyone  is  quite  aware, 
whether  it  is  mentioned  or  not,  that  for  some  time  there 
has  been  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Unionist  party  ;  doubts  as  to  its  seriousness  ;  disbelief  in 
its  fighting  power.  The  surrender  over  the  Parliament 
Bill  necessarily  increased  this  want  of  confidence  enor- 
mously. Happily,  by  process  of  reaction  this  very  sur- 
render made  it  clear  that  there  were  high  up  in  the 
party  men  who  would  not  temporise  and  give  away  that 
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which  the}  considered  of  vital  importance.  There  was 
moral  force  in  the  party  somewhere,  alter  all.  The 
events  which  won'  the  occasion  of  all  this  ari'  past, 
as  we  have  been  told  many  times  in  the  last  lew  days; 
but  the  spirit  which  they  stirred  lives  on.  The  Halsbury 
Club  came  into  being,  we  take  it,  and  will  remain  to 
embody  the  spirit  which  was  in  those  who  Stood  out 

against  that  great  betrayal.    Thus  it  can  be  a  source 

of  great  strength  to  the  party.  It  is  wanted  to  watch,  to 
stimulate,  to  criticise;  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the 
party,  it  will  so  be  loyal  to  leaders  as  not  to  exclude 
independence  if  those  principles  are  played  with.  They 
may  be  able  to  act  in  the  sweetest  harmony  with  all 
the  party  managers  and  leaders  they  will  certainly  wish 
to — there  may  be  no  difference  between  them.  But  the 
essential  fact,  we  take  it,  about  the  Halsburians,  their 
only  reason  of  being,  is  that  they  will  not  allow,  so 
far  as  in  them  lies,  Unionist  policy  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Unionist  machine.  If  they  think  the  cause  for  which 
the  party  exists  is  being  refined  away,  that  their  leaders 
are  treating  it  as  a  matter  for  bargain  instead  of  a 
cause  to  be  fought,  they  will  do  again  what  they  did 
last  August. 

We  are  not  pretending  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
Halsbury  Club.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  "  inspired  ". 
Arguing  from  patent  premises,  we  simply  point  out 
what,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  part  of  this  club  in  public 
affairs  must  be.  If  it  should  not  be  so  ;  if  the  club  neither 
claims  nor  asserts  more  independence  than  other  pariv 
association,  it  will  have  no  significance  and  must  soon 
relapse  into  nonentity.  It  must  not  forget  its  origin,  the 
situation  from  which  it  sprang.  Very  large  numbers  in 
the  constituencies  will  look  to  it"  for  guidance.  Nobody 
doubts — not  even  those  who  disagreed  with  them — that 
the  Forwards  had  the  lively  sympathy  of  a  vast  number 
of  Unionist  electors,  whatever  proportion  they  may 
have  borne  to  the  whole.  These  will  welcome  the  Hals- 
bury Club.  Its  very  existence  will  be  reassuring  to 
them.  They  will  see  in  it  a  rallying  point  for  the  hard- 
fighting  Unionist  :  there,  at  any  rate,  he  will  feel  that 
he  knows  where  he  is.  The  keen  men  of  the  rank  and 
file  have  been  too  long  out  of  sympathy  w  ith  the  conduct 
of  the  party's  affairs.  They  have  had  too  little  incen- 
tive to  work.  They  have  felt  instinctively  that  the 
Government  was  being  tackled  in  the  wrong  way  ;  a 
most  resolute  and  ruthless  Government  by  a  most 
irresolute  accommodating  Opposition.  They  could  not 
expect  success.  These  must  be  shown  a  more  vigorous 
way.  Wc  are  not  concerned  with  the  talk  about  party 
divisions,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  so  forth.  We 
are  certain  the  party  will  never  win,  will  not  save  what  it 
would  save  or  build  up  what  it  would  build,  if  it  is  run 
as  it  has  been  of  late.  We  kept  the  peace  and  slept.  No 
doubt  such  a  body  as  the  Halsbury  Club  might  in  other 
conditions  be  superfluous  :  it  would  then  die  ;  things  may 
change  so  much  that  the  club  may  become  superfluous  : 
then  it  w  ill  die.  It  will  have  done  what  it  had  to  do. 
But  for  the  present  distress  we  are  certain  it  is  not  only 
needed  but  very  much  needed. 

It  is  not  in  the  Unionist  interest  that  these  domestic 
difficulties  should  be  hushed  up  or  smoothed  over. 
These  are  disorders  every  party  suffers  from  from  time 
to  time.  They  are  not  cured  by  being  driven  in.  The 
Liberal  party  was  going  through  much  the  same  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  a  little  more  than  survived.  This 
sort  of  illness  must  run  its  course  ;  then  the  system, 
purged  of  the  poison,  recovers,  and  is  stronger  than 
before. 


THE  INSURANCE  MUDDLE. 

VA/HLX  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  irritation  can  no  longer 
be  suppressed  he  rushes  to  the  pulpit  and  covers 
with  abuse  everyone  who  cannot  accept  revelation  in 
his  words.  The  latest  Tabernacle  speech,  that  old 
inimitable  mixture  of  cheap  sentimentality  and  open 
appeal  to  cupidity,  meant,  as  has  since  been  avowed 
that  the  Cabinet  will  rush  through  the  Insurance 
Bill.  With  this  Bill  as  it  stood  there  was  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country  ;  even 
now   the   opposition    is    keenest   where   the  subject 
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is  best  understood,  and  is  most  bitter  amongst  some 
ol  the  Chancellor's  ow  n  political  followers.  1 1  tin 
House  of  Commons  were  free  to  vote  as  they  wished, 
the  Bill  would  still  riot  pass.  Most  of  tin-  Government's 
supporters  are  v  isibly  uneasv  at  the  strong  feeling  in  the 
Country,  and  were  it  not  the  first  and  last  commandment 
of  the  Radical  cited  to  obey  cam  us  orders,  they  would 
Speak  out  freely  and  vote  as  I  lies  spoke.  Hut  the  whips 
will  clap  on  the  muzzle,  with  the  result  that  the  whole 
discussion  on  the  Bill  must  necessarily  be  taken  up  by 
the  Unionist  and  Labour  parties.  Here,  thinks  the 
Chancellor,  we  have  them  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for 
if  the  Bill  fails,  we  can  roundly  abuse  them  for  robbing 
the  working  man.  Dilemma  this  may  seem  to  the  timid 
member  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  trimming  for 
votes,  but  none  to  him  with  pluck  and  real  convictions. 

The  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  many  years. 
At  present  it  is  full  of  defects,  being  scored  under  every 
line  with  ignorance  of  practical  details.  There  is  only 
one  clear  course,  and  that  is  to  insist  on  postpone- 
ment for  further  consideration.  We  shall  not  get  it, 
but  we  must  press  for  it  all  the  same.  The  whole 
subject  is  essentially  one  which  ought  to  be  discussed 
by  a  body  of  experts  and  social  reformers  entirely 
independent  of  passing  political  considerations.  The 
threat  to  pillory  opponents  in  their  constituencies  as 
enemies  of  the  people  is  an  empty  menace.  The  petty 
details  of  contribution  and  benefit  are  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  the  working  man,  who  from  suspicion  has 
grown  to  thorough  dislike  of  the  Bill.  All  the  much- 
talked-of  "  agreement  in  principle  "  means  is  that  under 
proper  financial  safeguards  the  State  is  to  help  those 
who  help  themselves  to  tide  over  periods  of  sickness. 
Beyond  that  broad  generalisation  there  is  no  agreement. 
Finance  must  be  considered  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  what  the  State  can  afford,  but  also  from  the 
basis  of  a  technical  insurance  calculation  of  equilibrium 
between  contributions  and  benefits. 

The  Bill  imposes  what  friendly  societies  term  a  "  flat  " 
or  even  rate  for  all  ages  and  occupations,  which  means 
that  the  young  man  not  likely  to  come  on  the  fund  for 
twenty  years  is  paying  in  premium  just  as  much  as  the 
man  of  forty  or  fifty,  who  may  on  the  average  fall  ill 
at  any  time.  In  other  words,  the  younger  members  are 
to  pay  for  the  older.  Nor  does  the  rate  take  into 
account  hazardous  occupations  which  naturally  are 
better  paid  and  therefore  better  able  to  bear  an  increased 
premium.  Small  wonder  the  Friendly  Societies  are  so 
bitterly  oposed  to  this  utterly  illogical  rate.  Their 
capital,  the  only  real  measure  of  success  and  financial 
soundness,  has  been  built  up  on  generations  of  experi- 
ence, and  consists  in  the  main  of  the  accumulated  contri- 
butions of  men  who  have  grown  from  youth  to  middle 
age  without  sickness.  When  sickness  falls  on  these 
contributors  they  take  a  part  of  the  society's  capital. 
The  State,  under  the  Bill,  starts  entirely  without  capital. 
Its  future  financial  position  on  a  basis  of  this  kind  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  greatest  blot  on  the  Bill  from 
the  social  reformer's  point  cf  view  is  the  recognition  of 
dividing  and  deposit  societies  as  proper  Friendly 
Societies.  To  use  a  familiar  insurance  term,  these 
societies  are  entirely  "  unfinancial  ".  Thev  are  little 
better  than  deposit  banks  under  notice  restrictions. 
There  is  no  correspondence  on  an  actuarial  basis 
between  contributions  and  benefits,  and  the  manage- 
ment is  too  often  hopelessly  ignorant  and  inefficient. 
This  class  of  society  has  proved  a  simple  trap  for  work- 
ing-class savings. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  missed  a  great  opportunity. 
He  should  have  provided  for  a  thorough  audit  of  every 
Friendly  Society,  none  to  be  approved  unless  it  could 
shew  itself  to  be  financially  sound — although  time  might 
reasonably  be  given  for  every  society  just  over  the 
boundary  to  put  its  house  in  order.  Had  this  method 
been  adopted,  extra  benefits  would  have  accrued  to  those 
already  in  the  societies,  and  many  working-men  now 
cutside  their  organisation  would  have  been  able  by  the 
help  of  Government  and  emplovers'  contributions  to 
be:  :ome  members.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  become 
members  of  any  Friendly  Society  even  with  Government 
help  are  necessarily  of  the  poorest  class,  usually  casual 
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labourers,  and  fall  under  the  Government's  so-called 
Post  Office  method.  This  part  of  the  Bill  certainly 
needs  further  development  in  close^onnexion  with  a 
reformed  Poor  Law.  The  quarrel  with  the  doctors  is 
a  pretty  one.  The  Government  had  promised  to  take 
them  away  from  Friendly  Society  control,  but  now, 
in  fear  of  the  societies,  they  are  for  putting  them  back, 
partly  at  any  rate.  Will  the  doctors  stand  it?  The 
question  is  really  economic,  and  if  the  societies  had 
obtained  the  State  and  employers'  contributions  of  their 
members  direct,  no  doubt  the  doctors  would  have  been 
assured  of  better  payment. 

Under  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  even  with  Mr.  George's 
latest  concessions,  the  Friendly  Societies  run  a  very 
serious  risk  of  damage,  gradual  it  may  be,  but  none  the 
less  real.  The  Government  and  Collecting  Society 
schemes,  financially  unsound,  will  of  necessity 
compete  with  and  eventually  cripple  any  schemes 
managed  on  a  sound  basis,  which  obviously  can- 
not offer  such  good  inducements  to  new  members. 
The  societies  contain  the  best  and  the  most  stable 
elements  of  the  working  classes,  and  are  the  strongest 
bulwark  we  have  against  the  visionary  folly  of  the 
labour  extremist. 

The  sanatoria  clauses  of  the  Bill  offer  an  excellent 
example  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  cart-before-the-horse 
methods  of  legislation.  Tubercle  is  a  disease  mainly 
of  environment,  being  found  usually  among  poorly- 
nurtured  and  badly-housed  people.  The  cure  is  fresh  air 
and  good  food.  These  are  best  obtained  by  housing' 
reform,  better  cooking,  and  the  strict  punishment  of 
adulteration.  It  is  cruel  nonsense  on  the  Chancellor's 
part  to  tell  his  audience  that  three  months  in  a  sana- 
torium will  restore  the  worker  to  his  home  a  cured  man. 
His  disease  has  come  in  all  probability  from  the  condi- 
tions of  his  life,  and  unless  those  conditions  are  altered, 
is  morally  certain  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  return. 
Some  sanatoria,  especially  for  the  early  stages  of 
tubercle,  are  undoubtedly  necessary  ;  but  what  we  want 
is  a  vigorous  war  on  the  conditions  which  cause  tubercle. 
The  Bill  gives  no  compulsory  powers,  and  without  these 
the  fight  is  useless. 

The  Government  are  not  only  to  refuse  adequate  dis- 
cussion on  the  Bill,  but  will  endeavour  also  to  fend  off 
every  substantial  amendment.  Therefore  we  must  fight 
them  to  the  end  in  every  possible  way.  The  country 
wants  insurance,  but  by  means  of  a  carefully  planned 
scheme,  practically  worked  out  in  details,  and  with  the 
fullest  use  made  of  existing  thrift  organisations.  The 
Bill  as  it  exists  is  ill-planned,  financially  bad,  confused  in 
detail,  and  damaging  to  the  Friendly  Societies. 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  'HE  Stock  Exchange  has  now  reached  a  stage  of 
normal  inactivity.  It  has  emerged  from  the 
depression  created  by  the  succession  of  financial  calami- 
ties, labour  outbreaks  and  political  disputes,  and  prices 
have  now  recovered  from  the  unduly  low  level  to  which 
they  had  fallen.  The  rise  has  been  fairly  well  spread 
over  investment  and  speculative  securities  and  a  certain 
amount  of  profit-taking  has  been  indulged  in,  causing 
occasional  irregularity.  Of  course,  the  public  has  not 
taken  any  practical  interest  in  the  improvement.  The 
public  proverbially  never  buys  at  the  bottom  nor  sells 
at  the  top  ;  it  always  waits  until  professional  dealers 
have  taken  good  advantage  of  the  prevailing  conditions. 
The  buying  in  progress  during  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  almost  entirely  professional  or  semi-professional, 
which  accounts  for  the  frequent  securing  of  profits, 
because  men  who  make  speculation  a  regular  means 
of  income  do  not  often  allow  a  profit  an  opportunity 
of  eluding  them.  The  periodic  realisations  have  not 
been  heavy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  undertone 
of  the  markets  is  so  strong  that  dealers  do  not  care 
to  be  "  out  "  of  Stocks.  Broadly  speaking,  all  depart- 
ments of  the  "  House  "  have  been  subject  to  the  same 
influence  of  quiet  professional  buying  tempered  bv 
occasional  profit  realisations,  though  here  and  there  local 
events  have  given  colour  to  the  daily  dealings.  When 


prices  slipped  back  the  gossipmongers  pointed  to  the 
Chinese  rebellion  as  the  cause  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
insurrection  has  had  no  traceable  effect  upon  Stock 
Exchange  sentiment,  apart  from  Chinese  bonds  and  a 
few  purely  local  securities  representing  interests  in  the 
affected  districts. 

In  the  gilt-edged  department  Consols  received  some 
support  from  the  Government  broker  armed  with  fresh 
orders  on  behalf  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  When  they  had 
been  executed  the  list  became  dull  once  more.  Home 
Railways  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  continuance  of 
extremely  satisfactory  traffics.  The  result  is  that  for 
several  companies  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  gross 
earnings  has  been  eliminated.  The  Midland,  for  the 
half-year  to  date,  shows  an  increase  of  £20,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago  ;  the 
London  and  North  Western  has  a  gain  of  £29,000,  and 
the  Great  Northern  a  gain  of  £37,600,  while  the  Great 
Central  earnings  are  £11,700  up.  The  Great  Eastern 
increase  is  £34,600,  and  the  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  records  a  gain  of  £32,000  to  date.  A  few 
heavy  decreases  remain,  notably  those  of  £78,818  for 
the  North  Eastern  and  £38,000  for  the  Great  Western  ; 
but  several  other  smaller  decreases  are  sure  to  be 
converted  into  gains  before  the  year  is  out.  Stock 
Exchange  interest  has  so  far  been  devoted  more  particu- 
larly to  the  southern  railway  stocks,  which  are  always 
more  favoured  than  the  "  heavies  "  for  speculation,  but 
such  stocks  as  Midland  deferred  and  North  Westerns 
have  received  some  attention  on  the  part  of  investors. 

Wall  Street  remains  subdued,  owing  to  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  the  monopolists  to 
their  knees.  The  dissolution  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  is  not  operating  at  all  smoothly,  as  the  officials 
at  Washington  do  not  intend  to  accept  any  half- 
measures  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  Court's  decrees. 
The  Steel  Corporation,  it  is  said,  has  decided  to  abrogate 
its  lease  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad's  iron-ore 
lands.  It  is  thought  that  the  Steel  Trust  recognises 
that  it  made  a  bad  bargain  in  its  onerous  contract  to 
mine  these  ore  lands,  and  that  it  is  now  very  glad  to 
take  advantage  of  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  contract 
in  order  to  escape  from  it.  Another  rumour  states  that 
the  Steel  Trust  is  giving  up  its  railroad  interests, 
because  it  is  accused  of  obtaining  lower  freight  rates  in 
inter-State  traffic  than  its  rivals. 

Canadian  Pacific  stock  remains  firm,  a  gain  of 
$176,000  being  shown  in  the  last  weekly  traffic.  The 
Grand  Trunk  traffic  increase  of  £12,400  failed  to  satisfy 
some  bull  operators.  In  the  Foreign  Railway  depart- 
ment less  interest  is  now  taken  in  Mexican  Rails,  but  the 
traffic  increase  of  $46,300  for  the  second  week  of  the 
current  month  attracted  some  attention.  In  spite  of 
the  increase  now  reported  the  company's  gross  earnings 
for  the  half-year  so  far  show  a  decrease  of  $176,800. 
Among  Argentine  rails  the  balance  dividend  of  2  per 
cent,  announced  by  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way, making  3^  per  cent,  for  the  year  to  June  30,  free  of 
income  tax,  has  created  a  good  impression  ;  for  1909-10 
3  per  cent,  was  paid. 

The  Mining  Markets  have  provided  a  few  unsatis- 
factory features — notably  the  unexplained  weakness  of 
Tanganvikas — to  break  the  monotony  of  the  dulness. 
Rubbers  keep  quiet  and  Oils  are  inclined  to  fall  back 
after  their  short  revival.  In  the  Miscellaneous  section 
London  General  Omnibus  stock  maintains  remarkable 
strength  born  of  dividend  expectations. 


INSURANCE. 
The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company. 

ONE  of  the  most  instructive  reports  of  the  current 
season  was  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Standard 
Life  Assurance  Company  of  Edinburgh.  This  Com- 
pany ends  its  financial  year  on  15  November,  but 
accounts  are  not  presented  until  several  months  later, 
and  in  cases  where  a  quinquennial  investigation  has 
taken  place  the  shareholders  and  policyholders  are  kept 
in  suspense  until  the  following  April  or  May.    For  this 
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reason  the  latest  report  still  "possesses  the  charm  ol 
freshness,  although  less  than  a  month  hence  the  Com- 
pany will  have  completed  another  year's  work-.  At 
the  moment,  indeed,  the  Standard  Life  makes  a  most 
Interesting  subject  for  study.    Established  in  1825,  it 
remained  prosperous  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and 
For  several  quinquenniums  in  succession  reversionary 
bonuses  were  declared  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per 
annum.     In   1880  the  available  surplus  amounted  to 
^514,420,  and  ^."389,744  was  distributed  among  the 
policyholders ;  in   1885   the  respective  amounts  were 
£009,980    and   £"485,091,    and    in    180,0   they  were 
£.073.061  and  £.558,882.     Then  there  was  a  change 
for  the  worse.      In  180,5  the  surplus  only  amounted 
tl)  £S37>7&4)  and  ^464,339  was  divided  among-  the 
policyholders,  who  had  to  be  content  with  bonuses  at  the 
rate  of  £"1  per  cent,  per  annum.    On  the  next  occasion, 
however,  a  surplus  of  £"691,422  was  announced,  and  the 
£.'642,933  apportioned  to  policies  sufficed  to  allow  of  a 
distribution  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate — namely  25s.  per 
cent. 

More  stringent  valuation  methods  were  then  seen  to 
be  necessary.  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  on 
the  funds  had  decreased  by  several  shillings  per  cent., 
and  reliance  was  no  longer  placed  on  the  English  No.  1 
mortality  table  employed  in  the  actuarial  calculations. 
At  the  investigation  made  in  1905  drastic  reforms  were 
■introduced.  The  O.m  table  was  substituted  for  the 
English,  the  annuities  were  actually  valued  by  the 
Btitish  0-v  (1893)  tables,  and  future  interest  was 
xissumed  at  a  lower  rate.  As  a  result  of  these  various 
changes  the  surplus  almost  disappeared,  and  the  only- 
bonuses  received  by  policyholders  were  those  which  had 
been  paid  during  the  five  years.  Shareholders  and 
policyholders  were  alike  called  upon  to  make  a  tem- 
porary sacrifice,  but  so  inherently  strong  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Company  that  the  directors  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  an  interim  bonus  of  £"i  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  accounts  recently  presented  prove  how  justifiable 
was  their  optimism.  During  the  five  years  1905-10  the 
Standard  Life  made  an  almost  sensational  recovery. 
Although  the  whole  of  the  life  assurance  and  life 
annuity  business  was  valued  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis — 
3  and  3J  per  cent,  rates  were  employed  on  the  previous 
occasion — the  investigation  resulted  in  the  disclosure 
of  by  far  the  largest  surplus  in  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise— namely  £"878,956,  while  the  actual  profit  made 
by  the  Company  during  the  quinquennium  approximated 
to  a  million  pounds.  After  carrying  forward  a  sum  of 
£5*43,464,  the  fund  for  division  was  £7956,926.  Of  this 
the  policyholders  received  .£834,233,  including  £01,433 
paid  them  as  intermediate  bonus. 

An  equal  bonus  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum 
is  not  unsatisfactory,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
to  compare  unfavourably  with  the  higher  bonuses  paid 
by  certain  offices  which  have  no  shareholders  to  satisfy 
and  are  in  a  position  to  operate  their  business  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  In  reality  it  is  an  excellent  bonus. 
Owing  to  the  Standard  Life  raising  the  bulk  of  its 
premium  income  in  India,  Canada,  and  other  parts 
abroad,  its  expenses  are  necessarily  increased  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  international  life 
office,  and  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  offices  which 
obtain  the  whole  of  their  business  at  home.  While 
policyholders  lose  through  this  extra  expenditure,  they 
gain  in  another  way.  On  the  millions  held  by  the  Com- 
pany as  a  life  assurance  and  annuity  fund  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest  is  earned,  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
sum  is  paid  for  income-tax.  Last  year  interest  on 
the  whole  of  the  funds  yielded  £7535,635,  and  the  net 
rate  earned  was  £"4  5s.'  8d.  per  cent.  But  few  life 
offices  to-day  secure  such  a  fine  average  return,  and  as 
the  Standard's  valuations  are  now  made  with  3  per 
cent.  interest  throughout,  the  next  surplus  declared 
ought  to  prove  even  greater  than  the  present  one,  and 
possibly  admit  of  an  increased  distribution  to  the  holders 
of  participating  policies. 


POT-POURRI. 

\A/''U  would  a  royal  w  ine  out-pour 
In  darkened  or  ignoble  glass? 
Let  us  be  resolute  to  hoard 
The  minutes  of  a  summer  hour 
In  radiant  unaccustomed  urns, 
Created  of  the  very  light 
They  were  predestinate  to  hold. 

And  when  the  winter  hours  return 
And  we  are  desolate  withal, 
For  faces  at  the  emptied  hearth 
Are  countenances  of  the  dead, 
Let  us  unseal  with  rev'rent  haste 
These  urns  of  glory  and  of  light 
To  breathe  the  secret  fragrances. 
Of  roses  from  forgotten  bowers, 
Of  rivers  whose  remember'd  banks 
Are  filled  again  with  irises. 

Sandys  Wason. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

By  John  Palmer. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  wrote  of  the  fatal  consequences 
to  modern  acting  of  taking  too  literally  Hamlet's 
advice  about  the  mirror.  Similar  consequences 
flow  from  the  passion  for  unintelligent  realism  in  the 
production  as  in  the  acting  of  plays.  With  a  great 
number  of  modern  plays  it  scarcely  matters.  A 
drawing  room  after  Maple  serves  well  enough  as  a 
background  for  dresses  after  Frou  Frou,  conversation 
after  Lyons'  Popular  Cafe,  and  a  story  that  jumps  from 
the  principal  lady's  bedroom,  with  a  real  horse-hair 
mattress,  jnto  a  divorce  court,  thronging  with  life-like 
looking  barristers  in  real  horse-hair  wigs.  But  when 
we  come  to  plays  where  there  is  a  sincere  attempt  at 
production  as  an  art,  it  is  time  to  ask  with  Astrsea  of. 
"  The  Sentimentalists  "  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  above  nature  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  below. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  done  most  to  debauch  the  public 
taste  in  the  art  of  being  real.  At  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
you  are  always  sure  of  the  very  best  thing  in  imitation 
— moonlight  on  running  water,  sunset  in  the  orchard, 
warbling  nightingales,  Henry  VIII.  after  Holbein  with 
a  real  beard,  organ  music  fit  for  a  real  church.  Where 
it  is  possible  you  are  actuallv  provided  with  the  real 
thing.  Who  can  forget  the  live  rabbits  in  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "?  There's  a  play,  if  you  like, 
for  realistic  treatment  !  Titania  falling  in  love  with  an 
ass  being  an  ordinary  everyday  occurrence,  the  kind  of 
thing  that  happens  any  evening  of  the  week  in  S.  John's 
Wood,  it  is  only  right  to  put  Titania  upon  a  bank  of 
painted  cowslips,  beneath  trees  as  real  as  they  can  be 
made  to  look.  It  adds  so  greatly  to  one's  sense  of 
illusion,  and  helps  us  to  accept  the  fancies  of  the  poet, 
so  true  to  life.  But  I  will  not  begin  to  write  of  Sir 
Herbert  Tree.  After  all,  Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  only  more 
thorough  than  many  another  producer  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  beat  him,  and  even  Sir  Herbert  can- 
not cope  with  the  Americans.  If  w  hat  I  hear  of  Mr. 
Belaseo  and  the  real  Liszt  MS.  in  a  cabinet  which  the 
audience  did  not  even  see  (it  was  there  simply  to 
impart  "  atmosphere  "),  Sir  Herbert,  touching  the 
Americans,  does  but  hold  a  candle  to  the  sun. 

"  The  art  of  the  theatre  as  pure  imitation  ",  writes 
Dr.  Alexander  Hervesi  in  the  "  Mask  "  for  this  quarter, 

is  nothing  but  an  alarming  demonstration  of  the 
abundance  of  life  and  the  narrowness  of  art.  .  .  . 
Art  is  not  imitation  but  vision  ".  Perhaps  this  is  a 
little  cryptic  ;  but  it  indicates  the  line  of  revolt  against 
realistic  methods  taken  by  the  best  continental  pro- 
ducers. The  art  of  production  in  England  has  practi- 
cally been  at  a  standstill  since  the  days  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  Abroad  it  has  been  rapidly  advancing,  and  Dr. 
Hervesi  is  in  the  front  rank.  The  sentences  I  have 
quoted  are  as  good  an  epitome  of  the  new  ideals  as. 
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could  be  got  into  a  brace  of  sentences.  Production,  in 
the  hands  of  these  men,  it  to  be  one  of  the  arts, 
with  conventions  and  material  particular  to  itself.  The: 
importance  of  the  movement  is  not  in  this  or  that 
theorv  of  production  held  by  the  reformers.  The 
important  thing  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  extremely  gifted  men  who  are  beginning  to  insist  that 
production  shall  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  second-rate 
painters,  of  costumiers,  perruquiers  and  electricians. 
Production,  in  fact,  is  henceforth  to  be  regarded  as  an 
art  with  a  material  and  a  technique  of  its  own,  whose 
resources  are  only  just  beginning  to  be  discovered.  The 
particular  theories  of  Mr.  Craig,  of  Dr.  Hervesi,  of 
Direktor  Stanislawski,  of  Professor  Max  Reinhardt  are 
excellent  proofs  and  first  fruits  of  this  activity.  But 
the  theories  themselves  are  not  so  important  as  the 
indications  they  give  of  a  sincere  determination  that  pro- 
duction shall  henceforth  aim  at  being  above  nature  that 
it  may  not  be  below — that  henceforth  production  shall 
rank  as  one  of  the  arts. 

The  new  ideas  will  not  be  accepted  in  England  with- 
out a  struggle.  We  have  here  a  new  art  in  the  making  ; 
and  like  every  other  art  it  will  have  to  work  within 
conventions.  These  conventions  will  be  new  to  the 
ordinary  playgoer,  and  there  is  nothing  more  abhorrent 
from  the  literal  mind  than  the  conventions  of  art.  Onlv 
when  people  have  become  so  used  to  these  conventions 
that  they  do  not  realise  they  are  there  will  they  be 
induced  to  accept  them.  The  best  way  to  make  a  new 
"artist  "  popular  is  to  describe  him  as  an  iconoclast, 
destroying  the  conventions  of  his  predecessors,  and 
reaching  out  towards  nature  and  freedom.  You  onlv 
have  to  point  out  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  that  he  has 
dared  to  disregard  some  convention  which  was  formerly 
accepted,  and  ultimately  he  will  be  acclaimed  by  the 
vulgar  as  being  nearer  to  "  nature  "  than  the  greatest 
of  his  forerunners.  For  instance,  it  Is  still  absurdly 
held  by  hosts  of  people  who  accept  Wagner  to-day 
that  he  is  nearer  to  nature  than  Mozart  because  the 
personages  of  his  dramas  do  not  periodically  interrupt 
the  story  to  come  down  to  the  footlights  and  in  care- 
fully formal  groups  to  sing  duettos  and  quartettes.  But 
Wagner's  importance,  and  the  importance  of  everv 
great  "  reforming  "  artist,  was  not  that  he  abolished  a 
convention  or  two,  or  that  he  wrote  several  volumes 
of  rubbish  on  the  theory  and  meaning  of  his  pilgrimage. 
He  was  great  and  important  simply  because  he  wrote 
great  music.  It  was  the  same  with  the  French 
"  romantics  ".  They  were  not  great  because  they 
broke  away  from  a  few  conventions  of  the  classic 
writers,  but  because  they  were  the  first  body  of  men 
Avho  had  great  ideas  and  abundant  genius  since  men 
of  genius  had  written  in  the  classic  form.  Thev  were 
no  nearer  nature  than  were  Racine  or  Corneilfe,  any 
more  than  Wagner  was  nearer  nature  than  Mozart.  It 
is  just  this  elementary  truth  as  to  the  conventions  of  art 
which  the  literal  man  will  not  accept.  This  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  an  objection  which  has  appeared 
almost  everywhere  against  a  portion  of  the  Harem  scene 
in  "  Sumurun  "  as  it  is  at  present  staged  at  the  Savoy. 
Xur-al-Din,  behind  a  coffer,  is  supposed  to  be  entirelv 
hidden  from  the  Sheik.  Actually,  of  course,  he  is  not 
hidden  at  all.  The  Sheik  stares  repeatedly  through  him. 
Solemn  objection  was  taken  to  this  by  more  than  one 
critic,  and  will  again  be  taken  bv  ninetv  per  cent,  of 
every  audience  that  sees  it.  The  convention  is  that 
Nur-al-Din  is  hidden.  But  this  is  too  much  for  the 
literal  man.     It  is  not  "  natural  ". 

A  most  tempting  theme  for  an  article  on  the  art  of 
production  is  a  comparison  of  "  Sumurun  "  with 
"  Kismet  ".^  "  Sumurun  "  is  a  first  fruit  of  the  new 
style. #  "  Kismet  "  has  no  apparent  connexion  with 
new  ideas.  Both  aim  at  recovering  the  atmosphere 
of  Bagdad  in  the  days  of  Haroun-al-raschid.  Here, 
then,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  "  Sumurun  "  an 
example,  in  "  Kismet  "  a  warning.  "  Sumurun  " 
should  be  all  that  is  progressive  and  uplifting. 
"  Kismet  "  should  be  all  that  is  retrograde  and  vicious. 
But,  alas  !  for  those  who  expect  everything  to  follow 
as  the  night  the  clay  1    The  comparison  is  instructive; 


but  it  is  not  altogether  on  one  side.  "  Kismet  "  is  as 
much  better  than  its  theory  as  Ruskin's  sense  of  art  was 
above  his  artistic  formulae.  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Craig 
might  urge  perhaps  that  Mr.  Harker  in  conceiving  his 
Bazaar  of  the  Tailors,  and  his  Street  before  the 
Mosque  of  the  Carpenters,  stark,  bold,  and  simple  in 
line  and  colour,  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
growing  determination  to  be  done  with  unintelligent 
imitation  of  the  "  natural  ".  Let  the  men  of  theory  decide 
it  for  themselves.  A  plague  on  both  your  theories  ! 
Roughly  a  comparison  of  the  two  productions  would 
have  to  run  on  the  broad  lines  that  "  Sumurun  "  is  a 
work  of  art,  conventional  and  selective  in  design  and 
material,  whereas  "  Kismet  "  is  more  the  result  of  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  be  accurate  in  portraying  the  life  of  the 
East.  There  is,  despite  the  real  beauty  of  one  or  two 
of  its  scenes  and  the  extraordinary  skill  of  its  stage- 
management,  no  scene  or  grouping  in  "  Kismet  "  to  be 
remembered  for  itself  alone.  One's  emotion  in  looking 
upon  the  lively  confusion  of  the  Bazaar  is  in  quality 
precisely  what  one  feels  in  looking  upon  any  crowd 
whose  life  is  foreign  to  one's  knowledge.  It  is  life 
fortuitously  presented  ;  we  look  eagerly  from  group  to 
group  with  precisely  the  amused,  eager,  wistful  and 
puzzled  interest  roused  in  us  by  the  contemplation  of 
an  actual  crowd  in  the  street.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  comparable  in  quality  to  the  brief  passage  of  the 
silent  people  of  "  Sumurun  "  in  the  famous  procession 
to  the  palace  of  the  Sheik.  The  Bazaar  of  the  Tailors 
is  the  mirror  up  to  nature  ;  not  above  nature,  and  there- 
fore below.  The  other  has  to  be  judged  on  its  merits 
as  a  work  of  art.  "  Kismet  "  is  the  result  of  the 
collaboration  of  skilled  artificers  under  a  producer  whose 
right  feeling  always  places  his  productions  above  the 
common  run.  But  "  Sumurun  "  is  a  poet's  dream  con- 
ceived in  what  is  virtuallv  a  new  art-form  of  the  theatre. 


THE  FEAR  AND  THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

By  Filsox  Young. 

A  XYOXE  who  is  really  interested  in  life  (and  who 
understands  French)  should  go  to  the  Universite 
des  Lettres  Francaises  at  the  Marble  Arch  House  on 
Thursday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock,  when  M.  Maxi- 
milien  Bellivier  is  giving  a  series  of  causeries  on  "  The 
Art  of  Life  ".  His  first  four  causeries  deal  with  the 
fear  of  life ;  cowardice  in  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  love,  and 
in  duty  ;  indifference  to  life,  and  ugliness  in  life.  The 
remainder  deal  with  the  love  of  life,  the  joy  of  life, 
courage  in  suffering  and  in  joy,  the  necessity  for  faith, 
and  the  beauty  of  life  generallv. 

In  other  words,  you  see,  M.  Bellivier  is  himself  not 
lacking  in  what  he  would  call  "  courage  devant  le  devoir 
et  le  bonheur  "  ;  because  the  titles  of  these  causeries  are 
nearly  all  hackneyed  tags  of  platitude,  cheapened  and 
degraded  by  being  continually  on  the  lips  of  every  penny 
philosopher.  It  needs  some  courage  to  get  up,  Thurs- 
day after  Thursday,  and  talk  about  such  a  simple  thing 
as  life.  It  is  the  thing  about  which  all  of  us  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  more  than  we  know  about  anything  else  ; 
but  I  would  much  rather  give  a  causerie  on,  say,  the 
navigation  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  I  have  never  been, 
than  on  this  familiar  business  of  life,  which  occupies  all 
my  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
Frenchman  like  M.  Bellivier,  who  has  himself  lived  a 
very  remarkable  life  full  of  various  effort  and  adventure, 
and  full  of  work  and  thought  also,  who  can  deal  with 
such  a  subject  with  that  lightness  of  touch  and  reality 
of  substance  which  in  combination  are  the  despair  of  the 
Englishman.  I  do  not  think  that  M.  Bellivier  uses  any 
platitudes  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure.  All  I  can  be  sure 
of  is  that  he  makes  an  hour  pass  very  delightfullv.  As 
he  himself  said,  he  is  not  a  conferencier,  but  a  causeur. 
He  stands  in  front  of  his  audience  quite  simply,  looking 
from  one  to  another  of  them,  and  speaks  the  thoughts 
that  come  into  his  head  about  his  subject.  If  he  emplovs 
any  platitudes  they  are  expressed  so  simply  and 
naturally,  and  with  that  enthusiasm  for  form  and  study 
of  manner  which  makes  French  speech  on  a  serious 
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subject  so  pleasant,  that  one  dues  not  recognise  them. 
Platitudes,  indeed,  arc  a  kind  ol  truth  of  which  some 
ol  us  have  such  a  fear  thai  we  grow  unfamiliar  with 
them  and  it  is  a  good  thing  occasionally  to  be  reminded 
of  them,  "  La  noblesse  du  travail  ",  for  example,  ori 
which  M.  BelUvier  is  to  talk  on  November.  Since 
Carlvlc's  time  most  Englishmen  have  taken  for  granted 
that  work  is  noble  in  itself;  but  how  many  of  us  really 
think  out  the  question  as  to  what  it  is  that  is  noble 
in  work,  and  whether  it  is  what  we  do  that  matters, 
or  how  we  do  it  ;  whether  it  is  the  thing  accomplished 
that  is  noble,  or  its  effect  upon  ourselves ?  The  art  of 
life,  the  joy  of  life — these  are  phrases  constantly  on 
the  lips  of  the  dyspeptic,  who  in  some  vague  way  feels 
that  he  is  misusing  his  opportunities  ;  that  life  is  passing, 
and  that  if  it  is  unpleasant  then  everything  is  lost,  since 
there  is  nothing  else  but  life,  finite  or  infinite  ;  but  how 
often  does  the  dyspeptic,  or  how  often  do  any  of  us, 
really  examine  the  life  that  is  assailing  us,  to  discover 
whether  it  is  a  thing  that  must  be  hated  and  feared,  or  a 
thing  that  may  be  loved? 

Certainly  the  fear  of  life  is  a  disease  more  common  than 
we  imagine.  It  accounts  for  almost  every  moment  of 
real  unhappiness  that  we  endure.  I  may  be  uncomfort- 
able or  in  pain  ;  I  cannot  help  that ;  but  if  I  am  unhappy 
it  is  because  I  am  afraid — perhaps  afraid  that  more 
pain  and  discomfort  are  coming  to  me.  In  other  words, 
unhappiness  is  simply  a  form  of  the  fear  of  lite.  There 
are  many  things  in  life  that  should  make  one  grave  and 
sober,  many  things  that  should  make  one  melancholy, 
and  fill  one  with  terribly  sombre  thoughts ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  endure  all  these  things  without  being  afraid 
or  unhappy.  M.  Bellivier  at  his  first  causerie  spoke  of 
the  child  who,  instead  of  filling  his  fair  sheet  of  paper 
with  the  mathematical  problems  he  is  supposed  to  be 
studying,  draws  upon  it  an  Indian  with  a  tomahawk. 
The  joy  of  life  has  been  too  much  for  him.  The  Indian 
with  the  tomahawk  represents  a  joyful  imagination 
which  bubbles  up  in  the  child  and  swamps  the  sense  of 
duty.  It  is  a  very  natural  occurrence  ;  and  it  is  usually 
followed  by  correction  or  punishment  in  some  form. 
But  M.  Bellivier  suggested  that  in  administering  such 
punishments  people  made  a  great  mistake,  since  they 
were  sowing  perhaps  the  first  seeds  of  the  fear  of  life 
in  that  childish  conscience.  It  is  certainly  a  thing 
-which,  if  we  once  become  inoculated  with  in  our  youth, 
will  never  quite  desert  us.  Most  of  us  remember  the 
moment  when  as  children  we  first  made  the  discover}', 
generally  through  some  sign  of  weakness  in  our  parents, 
that  all  was  not  perfectly  well  with  the  world  ;  that  there 
were  other  powers  greater  than  the  parental  powers, 
that  there  were  possibilities  of  pain  and  terror  all  about 
us.  If  only  at  the  moment  when  a  child  makes  this 
discovery  he  could  be  wisely  reassured,  and  taught  to 
despise  rather  than  to  fear  the  unknown  terrors,  how 
much  unhappiness  might  he  not  be  saved  in  after  life  ! 

There  is  but  one  antidote  for  this  fear,  and  that  is 
conscious  love  of  life.  I  would  rather  praise  the  love 
of  life  than  the  joy  of  life  ;  because  joy  is  an  accident, 
and  love  is  a  virtue  ;  and  joy  is  not  always  within  the 
reach  of  every  person  or  of  every  temperament ;  while 
love  is.  It  is  always  possible  to  love  one's  life,  to 
love  it  terribly,  perhaps,  to  love  it  even  when  it  hurts, 
to  love  all  the  sensations  of  it,  whether  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure, and  to  realise  that  the  more  one  suffers  or  enjoys, 
the  greater  share  of  life  itself  one  is  receiving.  The 
gods  flatter  us  with  life  ;  we  cannot  prolong  our  days, 
but  we  can  increase  and  intensify  them  with  sensation  ; 
and  when  we  are  old,  if  we  have  sorrowed  much,  wo 
can  say  that  we  have  lived  much.  The  unfortunate  or 
the  unprosperous  cannot  make  a  success  of  life  ;  but  they 
can  at  least  make  a  brave  adventure  of  it ;  and  the  true 
adventurer,  who  is  careless  and  prodigal  of  life,  really 
loves  it  better  than  the  eminent  and  successful  grocer 
who  is  a  niggard  and  miser  of  it.  Time  and  space  are 
finite  for  all  mortals  ;  it  is  only  in  the  sensation  and  exer- 
cise of  the  spirit  that  we  can  discover  a  dimension  which 
is  almost  illimitable.  And  if  we  can  translate  material 
misfortunes  into  spiritual  adventures,  and  understand 

that  they  are  a  widening  of  our  vital  experience,  we  need 


not  find  it  bard  to  endure  them.  It  is  a  very  simple 
philosophy,  this;  but  I  do  not  know  any  unhappy  person 
who  could  not  be  made  happier  if  lie  or  she  could  be 
persuaded  to  love  life,  and  to  love  every  minute 
of  it.  Love  of  life  abolishes  boredom,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  contemptible  forms  of  the  fear  of  life;  and  it 
bay  substitute  something  very  like  pleasure  lor  pain. 
M.  Bellivier  did  not  say  this,  but  I  hope  he  will  say  it, 
or  something  like  it,  before  he  has  finished.  For  my 
part,  lacking  his  lightness  of  touch,  I  must  not  be 
tempted  into  the  fault  of  talking  about  so  grave  a  sub- 
ject, about  which  I  am  too  deeply  interested  to  be 
interesting.  Instead,  I  will  repeat  my  advice  to  the 
people  who  are  really  interested  in  life — and  they 
are  not  such  a  very  great  number — to  go  and  hear 
M.  Bellivier  for  themselves. 


THE  SALON  D'AUTOMNE. 
By  Ernest  Dimxet. 

THE  Salon  d'Automne  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Salon  de  la  Societe  Nationale  and  the 
Salon  des  Independants,  but  it  is  much  nearer  the 
Independents,  although  a  number  of  the  societaires 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  appear  also  on  the  lists  of  the 
Salon  d'Automne.  It  was  founded  in  1903,  and  for 
its  beginnings  made  a  terrible  display  of  frightening 
things,  but  it  soon  mended  and  gradually  assumed  quite 
a  respectable  appearance.  I  have  often  defended  it 
against  indiscriminating  criticisms. 

This  year  it  has  had  a  dreadful  relapse,  and  in  spite 
of  a  good  feature  or  two  I  consider  it  a  decidedly 
immoral  exhibition  which  Plato  certainly  would  not 
have  suffered  in  his  Republic.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
pictures  are  indecent,  though  there  is  invariably  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction.  I  do  not  even  mean  that  they 
are  ugly — which  would  be  as  bad  a  vice — for  painters 
have  ceased  to  cultivate  ugliness.  I  mean  that  they 
are  a  colossal  practical  joke,  and  a  bewilderment  for 
nine  in  ten  visitors,  which  is  immoral.  A  Salon 
organised  with  official  patronage  or  only  put  up  in  a 
national  building  ceases  to  be  a  purely  individual  enter- 
prise with  a  more  or  less  commercial  object,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lesson  for  the  public  taste,  an  effort 
to  raise  popular  aesthetics.  I  would  not  object  to  an 
inferior  exhibition  if  everybody  had  the  advantage — 
which  I  have  had  myself — of  meeting  in  the  rooms  a 
strong  body  of  twenty-one  official  guides  commissioned 
to  tell  them  that  most  of  what  they  see  is  trash,  but 
it  is  not  the  case.  As  a  rule  the  visitor  is  left  to  face 
by  himself  some  fifteen  hundred  pictures  which  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  suppose^entirery  devoid  of  merit 
and  in  which  however  he  sees  absolutely  nothing.  The 
few  artistic  ideas  he  may  have  imbibed  at  the  Louvre 
immediately  become  dim  in  his  mind.  AH  his  intellec- 
tual equipment  suffers  in  consequence.  He  goes  home 
thinking  that  the  world  is  too  much  for  him  and  inclined 
to  submit  respectfully  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to 
the  tax-collector,  to  his  doctor,  to  his  cook,  and  to  all 
the  other  mysteries. 

Nothing  is  so  irritating  as  having  everlastingly  to 
revert  to  the  starting-point  of  what  is  called  modern  art. 
It  seems  as  if  two  minutes'  consideration  given  to  it 
ought  to  be  enough,  but  it  is  never  enough.  Yet  the 
whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Let  us  suppose  for 
convenience'  sake  that  all  the  painters  who  exhibit  in 
the  Salon  d'Automne  are  geniuses,  men  with  deep 
subtle  notions  of  art,  consummate  artisans.  The 
whole  question  remains  :  is  a  work  of  art  entirely  self- 
contained  or  ought  it  to  have  reference  to  what  it  pur- 
ports to  represent?  Is  it  the  business  of  a  portrait- 
painter  first  of  all  to  reproduce  the  face  and  expression 
— oh  !  great  la  Tour  ! — of  his  model,  or  is  he  warranted 
in  merely  taking  occasion  from  it  to  arrange  profound 
combinations  of  yellows  and  greens  on  a  piece  of  canvas? 
But  enough  of  this  tiresome  reconsideration  of  things  as 
evident  as  the  mid-day  sun. 

The  Impressionists  of  to-day  no  longer  take  us  in. 
They  might  possibly  do  so  if  we  had5  not  had  some  talk 
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alreadv  with  the  Impressionists  of  yesterday.  Monet 
and  Sisley  told  us  :  you  imagine  that  you  see  the  grass 
in  the  sunshine  green,  but  it  is  in  reality  yellow,  as  the 
thing  you  imagine  to  be  a  large  bird  in  the  sky  is 
onlv  a  tiny  flaw  in  the  pane  ;  and  after  some  reflection 
we  believed  them.  They  added  :  "  The  only  way  for 
us  painters  to  give  something  like  the  vibration  of  real 
atmosphere  to  our  pictures  is  to  juxtapose  our  tones 
and  banish  black  from  our  shades  ";  and  after  a  few 
months'  or  a  few  years'  apprenticeship  we  saw  what 
they  meant  and  we  loved  their  work. 

But  what  does  M.  Henri  Matisse  mean?  Let  him 
explain,  let  him  give  us  fifteen  clear  little  words  on 
Art',  and  we  shall  revere  him  as  another  Reynolds.  .But 
he  will  not,  and  the  lamentable  critics  who  vaticinate 
over  him  will  not  either  ;  they  will  only  go  on  for  ever 
dissolving  platitudes  about  "  new  aspirations  "  in 
execrable  French.  The  literature  concerning  an  art  is 
the  reflection  of  that  art,  and  the  Salon  d'Automne  can 
only  boast  very  poor  Huysmanses.  What  one  hears 
before  the  pictures  is  nothing  but  the  shibboleths 
invented  by  pretentious  impotency. 

I  hinted  above  that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  something  better  from  authorised  persons.  In 
fact  I  have  often  had  the  luck  to  meet  the  official  judges 
at  the  various  salons,  and  I  knew  what  was  going 
on  the  other  day  when  I  heard  a  sharp  rapping  on  a 
picture  frame  in  a  room  some  distance  from  where  I 
stood,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  auctioneer-like 
query  in  a  loud  voice:  "  Qu'est-ce  qu'en  veut?" 
As  usual,  the  score  of  experts  must  be  doing  something 
more  amusing  than  attending  to  their  business,  for 
the  voice  began  to  scold  :  "  Allons,  les  sculpteurs  !  vous 
causez  tout  le  temps.  II  vaudrait  mieux  s'en  aller. 
Qu'est-ce  qu'en  veut?  "  The  hands  or  the  walking 
sticks  went  up  slowly,  listlessly,  an  occasional  straggler 
voting  with  a  touch  of  bewilderment  when  he  found  that 
the  others  were  at  work.  I  followed  the  areopage 
through  a  few  rooms.  It  was  very  unruly,  and  the 
rapping  stick  and  the  scolding  voice  were  constantly 
heard.  At  last,  the  president  exclaiming:  "  Youlez- 
vous  voter  oui  ou  non?  ",  one  bold  juryman  replied: 
"  Montrez-nous  de  bonnes  choses,  nous  voterons. " 

Good  juryman  !  My  soul  went  out  to  him.  Yes, 
show  us  decent  tilings  and  we  shall  look  at  them,  and 
admire  them,  and  write  them  up  to  the  best  of  our 
little  powers  ;  but  till  you  do  we  shall  remain  as  uncon- 
vinced as  your  own  judges  chosen  from  amongst 
yourselves. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Salon.  It  is  a  tedious  work,  but  it  pays.  I  have  noticed 
that  a  great  many  painters  of  distinction  appear  among 
its  nominal  members  :  Mademoiselle  Dufau,  MM.  Eliot, 
Guirand  de  Scevola,  P.  A.  Laurens,  Willette,  Boutet 
de  Monvel,  Bracquemond,  Bunny,  Forain,  Denis, 
H<>:  hard,  Raffaelli  etc.,  but  they  exhibit  only  at  the 
Societe'  Nationale.  Others  who  also  exhibit  at  the 
same  Salon  send  a  few  things  to  the  Salon  d'Automne. 
I  will  mention  MM.  Dezire,  Chigot,  Desvallieres,  and 
Mr.  Lavery,  the  last  two  far  superior  to  their  com- 
panions, but  far  inferior  to  themselves.  Mr.  Lavery 
hangs  a  gorgeous  portrait  of  two  ladies  opposite  one 
in  his  usual  sober  style  which  has  very  much  the  look 
of  a  freak. 

It  also  appears  from  the  catalogue  that  quite  six  in 
ten  exhibitors  are  not  French  even  when  they  append 
the  adjective  to  disquieting  names.  They  are  Russians, 
Tchecks,  Armenians  and  Germans,  with  a  sprinkle  of 
Americans  and  English,  who  I  must  say  are  the  least 
extravagant.  Oriental  wildness  displays  itself  at  ease, 
and  although  the  original  idea  of  the  Salon  d'Automne 
is  native,  the  adherents  it  makes  are  not.  True  French 
art  is  seen  at  the  Societe  Nationale,  whose  success  shows 
that  official  encouragement  is  not  necessary  for  the 
development  of  talent,  but  common  good  sense  and  a 
sufficient  gift  are. 

The  Salon  d'Automne  has  one  good  characteristic 
which  I  hope  it  has  not  borrowed  from  Munich  :  it  has 
a  decorative  tendency,  and  the  word  is  the  shibboleth 
•of  the  present  year  :  you  hear  nothing  else  in  the  rooms  : 


"  Tres  decoratif  !  "  This  means  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  best  artists  here  think  while  painting  of  the  place 
where  the  picture  will  be  likely  to  hang,  and  even  some 
associate  with  an  upholsterer,  a  sculptor,  and  an  archi- 
tect to  produce  a  whole  room  as  they  conceive  it.  M. 
Jaulmes  and  M.  Francis  Jourdain  are  remarkable  among 
a  dozen  others,  but  the  latter's  dining-room  is  so  much 
in  keeping  with  the  something  acid  in  his  painting  that 
it  looks  icy  cold.  M.  d'Espagnat,  the  best  known  of 
the  real  Salon  d'Automne  devotees,  also  shows  the 
decorative  tendency  in  exhibiting  a  dainty  blue  screen. 

If  I  add  that  the  fashion  among  the  artists  at  this 
Salon  seems  to  be  to  abandon  their  former  excessive 
brightness  to  seek  softer  pastel-like  effects,  I  shall  have 
said  everything,  but  I  like  the  bright  effects  best. 
M.  Sevssaud,  Mme.  Agutte,  M.  Fornerod  are  no  mean 
artists.  An  American,  Mr.  Horton,  paints  deep  trans- 
parent snowy  landscapes  with  an  admixture  of  accuracy 
and  emotion  rare  everywhere,  and  would  well  deserve  a 
special  study. 

Two  celebrated  sculptors  exhibit  here,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  them  for  various  reasons.  M.  Jose  de  Char- 
moy,  the  author  of  the  striking  monument  to  Baudelaire 
in  the  Cimetiere  Montparnasse,  is  distinctly  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  four  Genii  for  a  monument  to  Beethoven. 
Those  figures  with  distracted  or  stupefied  men's  faces, 
women's  bodies,  Persian  cherubim's  wings,  and  the 
appearance  of  having  been  crushed  from  the  very  first 
under  the  stones  they  bear,  do  not  suggest  anything 
except  the  literary  idea  that  Beethoven's  genius  is  over- 
whelming, and  that,  from  the  sculptural  point  of  view, 
means  failure.  The  other  sculptor  is  Jean  Baffier,  re- 
presented by  some  of  his  quaint — not  his  strong — 
pieces.  Some  of  his  most  attractive  market-women  in 
brass  and  pewter  are  here,  and  it  matters  little  whether 
thev  are  seen  at  one  exhibition  or  another.  But  it  is 
a  great  shame  that  such  a  man  should  be  exiled  from  the 
Societe  Nationale  where  he  held  an  exceptional  place 
for  petty  political  reasons — the  tail  of  the  Dreyfus 
Affair — or  perhaps  by  his  own  wounded  pride.  He 
seems  a  perfect  stranger  in  these  curious  surroundings 
and  it  is  good  for  nobody  to  be  transplanted  from  one's 
native  soil. 

IMMORTALITY. 
By  R.  B.  Clnninghame  Graham. 

HE  stopped  his  oxen,  with  a  prolonged  low  cry,  and 
standing  just  in  front  of  them  with  one  hand  on 
the  yoke,  the  other  resting  on  his  goad,  which  he  held 
like  a  spear  stuck  upright  in  the  ground,  he  said,  after 
due  compliments,  as  people  say  when  they  translate  an 
Eastern  letter,  "  I  see  you  are  looking  at  it  ". 

The  object  that  I  saw  was  a  strange  building,  some- 
thing like  a  Moorish  saint's  tomb,  but  with  a  burnished 
copper  roof,  reflecting  back  the  sun.  It  stood  out, 
garish  and  vulgar,  just  beyond  the  old  brown  walls  of  a 
Castilian  town,  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  gaunt  sierra,  at 
whose  feet  ran  one  of  those  deep  greenish  rivers  only 
seen  in  Spain.  A  mediaeval  palace  of  warm,  yellow  stone, 
the  tower  of  the  collegiate  church,  the  strange  and 
burnt-up  country  stretching  almost  to  the  walls  without 
a  suburb  intervening,  or  a  stray  villa  dotted  here  and 
there  to  break  the  sea  of  brown,  rendered  the  building 
still  more  paltry  in  its  meretriciousness.  Lighting  a 
cigarette  slowly  and  painfully  with  a  flint  and  steel,  the 
bullock-driver,  leaning  against  the  yoke  of  his  great 
tawnv  oxen,  said  :  "  Yes,  what  you  see  there  we  call 
the  '  mushroom  tomb  '.  A  lady  built  it  as  you  see 
it  now,  one  of  those  modernists,  who  go  about  in  motor- 
cars, frightening  the  oxen  and  killing  all  our  dogs. 
Now  it  is  finished  she  does  not  like  it,  and,  I  hear,  is 
going  to  pull  it  down,  as  she  has  done  two  others  that 
she  built.  She  goes  on  building  tombs,  as  if  one  tomb 
was  not  enough  to  be  forgotten  by,  as  other  folk  build 
houses.  Fools  build  a  house,  they  say,  for  other  men  to 
live  in,  and  so  perhaps  the  Countess  may  build  her  tomb 
not  for  herself,  for  she  may  die  at  sea  or  in  some  foreign 
place  ". 

I  thanked  him,   and  he, '  after  accepting  a  cigar, 
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which  ho  proceeded  to  cut  up  lor  cigarettes,  gutting 
it  on  his  hand  with  a  clasp  knife  a  foot  in  length  that 

opened  with  a  series  ol  clicks,  gravely  saluted  pie, 

stuck  his  goad  into  the  m  ar  OX,  in  the  loose  skin  upon 
its  neck,  and  with  a  drawn-out  "  Anda-a-a  ",  set  out 
again  towards  the  town.  1  walked  towards  the  tomb, 
and  saw  that  it  was  empty,  unfinished,  and  half- 
plastered,  and  that  above  the  door  there  was  a 
monstrous  coat  of  arms,  jusl  underneath  the  cross. 
It  stood  in  a  flat  waste  of  gravel,  which  had  been  carted 
from  the  river,  and  was  already  disappearing  in  the 
cracked,  thirsty  ground.  Looking  more  closely,  1 
round  what  1  had  thought  was  copper  on  the  roof  was 
really  glass.  Large  tiles  of  orange  glass,  laid  over- 
lapping, like  planks  in  a  boat  built  clinkerwisc.  Half- 
finished  stones  lay  here  and  there,  with  broken  wheel- 
barrows and  bent  and  rusty  picks.  The  monstrous 
building  stood  upon  the  plain,  alone,  ridiculous,  and 
ye1  pathetic  in  its  ugliness,  and  in  the  evident  intent  of 
her  who  built  it  to  leave  some  recollection  of  herself 
when  she  was  gone,  in  the  same  way  some  people 
build  a  church,  taking  no  heed  of  any  congregation, 
whilst  others  give  a  lifeboat  to  some  far  inland  town. 
No  one  has  yet  set  up  a  lighthouse  in  a  desert,  but  we 
still  live  in  hope. 

Years  passed,  and  I  forgot  the  "  mushroom  tomb  ", 
the  old  Castilian  town  with  its  harsh  Moorish  name, 
the  sierra,  and  the  river,  edged  with  willows,  look- 
ing like  a  thin  green  ribbon  dropped  in  the 
dusty  plain.  Madrid,  from  the  mere  village  of  my 
youth,  with  its  ill-paved  and  tortuous  streets,  set 
here  and  there  with  convents,  and  broken  here  and 
there  with  rambling  palaces  roofed  with  brown  tiles, 
almost  by  accident  became  a  modern  town.  Seville 
went  at  a  bound  from  a  great,  silent  Moorish  city, 
where  no  one  but  a  gipsy  or  a  beggar  walked  in  the 
streets  by  day,  to  a  tourist  centre,  with  paltry  little 
shops  full  of  cheap  fans  and  tambourines,  on  which  were 
set  forth  views  of  the  Giralda,  gipsies  with  eyes  as  big 
as  oysters,  and  heads  of  bull-fighters.  Cheap  castag- 
nettes,  made  of  unseasoned  wood  and  warranted  to 
crack  the  first  time  they  were  used,  with  raw-looking 
guitars  and  tinselled-handled  knives  all  made  in 
Birmingham  or  Lille,  but  duly  lettered  with  inscrip- 
tions such  as  "  Do  not  draw  me  w  ithout  cause  or 
sheathe  me  without  honour"  were  hawked  about  the 
streets  by  turnpike  bull-fighters  who  never  faced  a  bull. 
Tramways  ran  through  the  narrow  Calle  de  Genova  that 
leads  to  the  Cathedral,  and  bands  of  tourists  haunted 
the  cafes  and  the  dancing-halls,  urging  the  gipsy 
dancers  to  fresh  indecencies,  unknown  to  them  in 
unsophisticated  days. 

Bilbao  and  Barcelona  had  become  great  hives  of  in- 
dustry, the  latter  having  developed  into  a  Manchester 
or  Birmingham  with  great  tree-planted  streets  and  a 
new  suburb  stretching  out  towards  the  hills.  The  walls 
had  been  demolished,  and  the  old  quays  just  under- 
neath them,  where  once  the  fruit  schooners  lay,  painted 
light  green  or  white,  with  tapering  masts  and  spars, 
and  with  a  figure-head  of  Flora,  or  Pomona,  carved  and 
gilt,  had  turned  to  docks,  from  which  great  liners  took 
away  their  droves  of  emigrants.  Places  remote 
as  Ronda  had  blossomed  forth  with  great  hotels,  with 
liveried  touts  standing  about  their  doors,  and  speaking 
every  language,  without  the  smallest  notion  of  its  gram- 
mar or  its  form.  In  fact,  progress  had  come  to  the 
more  frequented  parts  of  Spain.  People  in  them  no 
longer  spoke  of  any  foreigner  as  "  El  Frances  ",  and 
prices,  which  of  course  keep  step  with  progress,  had 
risen  mightily.  In  fact,  an  air  of  skin-deep  Europeisa- 
tion  had  come  upon  the  land,  obscuring  almost  all  the 
national  virtues,  in  the  favoured  spots  where  it  pre- 
vailed, and  bringing  out  all  that  was  worst  in  Spanish 
character. 

Business  or  pleasure,  or  something  of  the  sort,  took 
me  once  more  to  Guadalcazar  to  find  the  scene  un- 
changed. When  the  slow,  rumbling  train  had  drawn 
up  at  the  little  station  sweltering  in  the  sun,  two  or 
three  red  and  yellow  omnibuses,  drawn  by  thin  mules 
or  white,  apocalyptic  horses,  harnessed  with  rope,  and 


having  nearly  every  one  an  open  sore  upon  some  par! 
ol  him,  described  by  Spanish  drivers  as  a  "  flor 
watted  to  rattle  one,  up  the  Steep,  slony  road.  Whips 
Cracked,  bells  jingled,  and  the  thin  windows  rattled 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  whilst  the  rough,  wcoden  bo* 
on  wheels  bounded  and  skated  on  the  stones.  People, 
who  must  have  seen  it  every  day  lor  years,  turned  out 
to  watch  it  pass,  in  the  same  way  they  thronged  the 
railway  station  every  night  t;>  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
train  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid'.  Girls  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  men  shouted  "  Adios  Pcpe  "  to  the 
driver  as  if  he  had  been  setting  out  upon  a  journey  ol  a 
hundred  miles. 

At  last,  battered  and  sore  with  the  long  twenty 
minutes  struggling  not  to  be  thrown  against  the  roof, 
the  instrument  of  torture  stopped  with  a  jerk  out- 
side the  doorway,  where  sat  the  owner  of  the  inn. 
Nothing  proclaimed  his  status,  except  an  air  of  great 
detachment,  which  seemed  to  indicate  he  was  a  stranger 
in  the  town.  He  sat,  with  a  chair  tilted  up  against  the 
wall,  smoking  one  of  those  oily,  black  cigars  called 
"  Brevas",  which  only  Spaniards  of  his  class  can  smoke 
and  not  expire  at  the  last  puff.  His  spotless  shirt  was 
open  at  the  neck,  and  his  broad  face,  close  shaved  and 
blue,  gave  him  a  look  as  of  a  bull-fighter,  who  had 
made  money  and  retired.  1  was  the  only  passenger, 
and  one  might  have  thought  he  would  have  welcomed 
me ;  but  beyond  a  grave  answer  to  my  salutation, 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind.  He  thought  there 
was  a  room,  and  was  just  making  up  his  mind  to  call 
to  somebody  to  show  me  to  it,  when  looking  at  me  he 
said,  "  I  think  I  have  the  honour.  WTere  you  not  here 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago?  " 

A  ragged  boy  having  taken  up  my  bag  to  a  bare 
room  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  swept  since  my 
last  visit  to  the  place,  I  threw  the  window  open,  and 
sitting  down  looked  out  upon  a  grassy,  half-deserted' 
square.  A  feeling  as  of  having  been  marooned  on  some 
lone  island  crept  on  me  as  I  watched  two  horses  playing 
on  the  grass.  No  one  regarded  them  as  they  chased 
one  another  up  and  down.  At  times  a  cat  stole  timidly 
across  a  street,  just  as  a  tiger  steals  across  a  forest 
glade,  as  stealthily  and  with  an  air  as  far  detached  from 
man.  At  last  even  the  horses  ceased  their  play  and 
stood  hanging  their  heads  under  a  scanty-foliaged  tree. 
Nothing  was  stirring  in  the  town,  and  the  hot  open 
space  was  given  over  to  the  crickets,  whose  shrill  chirp> 
sounded  so  loud  that  one  forgot  a  silence  as  of  death 
hung  over  everything.  Later  on,  as  the  breeze  coming 
from  the  hills  recalled  the  town  to  life,  I  strolled 
out  on  to  the  hot  road,  bordered  on  each  side  with 
heat-dried,  ill-grown  acacias,  and  followed  it  outside 
the  town  to  where  I  now  remembered  that  the  "  mush- 
room tomb  "  had  stood. 

Looking  towards  the  place,  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  for 
certainly  a  building  occupied  the  place,  but  changed  in- 
deed, from  the  domed  cupola,  crowned  with  its  yellow 
glass.  Gone  were  the  walls  with  their  raised  Moorish 
tracery ;  gone  were  the  dazzling  tiles,  and  in  their 
place  a  Gothic  structure  with  flying  buttresses  and  gim- 
crack  pinnacles  stood,  white  and  glittering,  a  newer 
and  a  more  foolish  mushroom  than  the  last.  The 
gravelly  waste,  still  stretched  around  it,  and  the  same 
litter  of  a  stone-mason's  yard,  the  picks  and  shovels, 
wheelbarrows,  and  chips  of  stone,  were  strewed  about 
the  walls.  Only  the  coat  of  arms,  but  now  grown 
rather  weather-beaten,  was  let  into  a  niche  above  the 
door.  The  arid  plain  scorching  and  sweltering  in  the 
sun,  the  old  embattlemented  town,  the  river  winding  be- 
tween its  poplars,  and  the  giant  sierra,  towering  beyond 
the  walls,  gave  the  fantastic  tomb  a  look  as  of  a  travel- 
ling circus,  playing  in  some  old  Roman  amphitheatre.  A 
shepherd  stood  immovable  and  brown,  and  looking  like 
a  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  as  he  leant  on  his  stick,  guarding 
a  flock  of  brown-woolled  sheep,  who  searched  amongst 
the  stones  for  any  herbage  that  had  escaped  the  drought. 
When  they  strayed  out  of  bounds  he  cracked  his  sling, 
unwinding  it  from  where  he  wore  it  over  his  red  sash, 
and  they,  knowing  a  shower  of  stones  would  follow  if 
they  disobeyed,  put  up  their  heads,  then  turned  and 
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fed  towards  him  as  he  stood  like  a  landmark  on  the 
plain.  Unchanging  and  unchanged  he  stood,  just  as 
his  forefathers  must  have  looked,  brown-cloaked  and 
sun-tanned  at  the  reconquest  from  the  Moors. 

Nothing  but  a  poor  wooden  cross  would  mark  his 
burial-place  ;  a  wooden  cross,  that  in  a  year  or  two 
would  rot  and  fall ;  nothing  but  a  brown  post  he  looked, 
standing  so  silently,  with  all  his  flock,  now  feeding 
quietly,  around  him,  and  well  within  the  distance  of  a 
sling's  cast  of  a  stone.  His  great,  brown  dog,  with  its 
spiked  collar  round  its  neck,  slept  at  his  feet,  changing 
position  when  he  moved,  to  keep  itself  within  the 
shade  its  master's  figure  made  upon  the  sand.  The 
red-roofed  town,  wild  sierra,  and  the  shepherd  with 
his  sling,  his  angarina,  knotted  quince-tree  staff,  his 
gnarled  brown  hands,  rough  hempen  sandals,  his  sheep- 
skin jacket,  and  his  clear-cut  features,  shaded  by  a  broad 
hat,  such  at  was  worn  in  Thessaly  when  the  world  was 
young,  and  men  and  gods  so  near  to  one  another  that 
goddesses  came  down  and  left  Olympus,  finding  the 
love  of  men  more  satisfying  than  the  serene  embraces 
of  their  kind,  all  formed  a  picture  of  that  Spain,  now 
so  fast  passing. 

Penelope  may  build  her  tomb,  as  she  waits  for  the 
coming  of  her  lord,  he  of  the  hour-glass  and  the  scythe. 
Let  her  build  on,  the  only  lasting  traces  of  a  man's 
passage  through  the  world  are  those  that  the  brown, 
sling-girt  figure  that  I  saw  standing  in  the  middle 
distance,  cast  upon  the  sand. 


LETTERS    FROM   WILDER  SPAIN. 

A  MYSTERIOUS   CAVE— VI. 

(Concludid ) 

By  Willoughby  Verxer. 

BEFORE  writing  about  the  weiid  objects  and  fear- 
some beasts  which  these  cave-dwellers  drew  with 
such  skill  amid  their  unquestionably  accurate  pictures  of 
horses,  cows,  deer,  and  goat-like  animals,  I  wish  to  dis- 
claim any  belief  that  they  had  actually  seen  them.  That 
they  did  draw  them  is  evidenced  by  what  can  be  seen  on 
the  walls  to  this  day,  but  whether  they  intended  them 
for  what  they  seem  most  to  resemble  is  purely  a  matter 
for  conjecture. 

In  the  caves  in  Northern  Spain  and  South-western 
France,  where  such  wonderful  coloured  drawings  made 
by  pre-historic  races  have  of  late  years  been  discovered, 
there  are  excellent  representations  of  elephants  or 
mammoths.  We  came  on  none  of  these,  but  we  did 
.come  across  a  drawing  of  an  extraordinary  elephant-like 
beast  with  a  long  neck  like  a  horse's,  and  with  an 
elephant's  or  tapir's  head  and  trunk,  the  latter  re- 
curved, first  upwards  and  outwards  and  then  down- 
wards and  inwards  towards  the  breast.  No  tusks  were 
shown  and  their  absence,  together  with  the  general  effect 
of  the  drawing,  made  it  resemble  in  some  degree  the 
popular  pictures  of  a  Dinotherium.  A  curious  feature 
in  this  drawing  was  the  rendering  of  the  hind-quarters 
and  limbs,  which  gave  the  impression  of  the  rear- 
portion  of  some  amphibious  animal,  such  as  a  walrus  or 
seal,  whereas  the  forequarters,  shoulders  and  fore-legs, 
so  far  as  they  were  shown,  were  more  those  of  a 
land  beast.  Some  of  the  drawings  of  horses 
already  described  bore  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
pictures  of  the  four-toed  horse  of  Eocene  days.  The 
abnormal  length  of  body,  and  the  exaggerated  upper 
lip,  combined  with  the  giraffe  or  zebra-like  markings, 
all  tended  to  give  this  impression.  The  next  drawing 
which  offered  much  food  for  speculation  was  in  the  large 
picture  in  the  "  Gallery  "  or  natural  tunnel,  and  close 
to  that  of  the  woman  and  reindeer.  This  was  of  a 
creature  of  relatively  large  proportions,  since  it 
measured  over  twelve  feet,  whereas  a  horse  close  to  it 
only  covered  eighteen  inches  of  the  wall. 

The  accompanying  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  this 
remarkable  drawing  ;  its  general  likeness  to  one  of  the 
great  pre-historic  aquatic  reptiles  or  Plesiosaurs  was  so 
striking  as  to  call  forth  remarks  from  all  who  saw  it. 
The  head  and  neck  were  about  three. feet  six  inches  in 


length,  the  body  about  three  feet,  and  the  tail,  much 
of  which  was  obliterated,  seemed  to  be  about  six  more. 
The  head,  neck  and  tongue  were  very  clear,  not  so  the 
eye ;  the  front  limb  was  only  indicated  by  a  single  line 
as  shown,  the  rock  immediately  in  rear  of  it  having 
apparently  flaked  away.  The  curve  of  the  back  and 
the  hind  limb  or  flipper  were  drawn  with  great  decision 
and  clearness.  Apparently  it  was  meant  to  represent 
some  big  amphibian. 


We  are  told  that  these  huge  Plesiosaurs  passed  away 
from  the  face  of  our  earth  during  the  Mesozoic  period. 
Certain  it  is  that  their  remains  were  only  discovered 
by  Cuvier  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  hence  it  is 
an  interesting  problem  how  these  cave-dwelling  artists 
got  their  ideas  of  a  shape  and  form  so  unlike  that  of 
any  known  creature  they  could  possibly  have  seen. 
The  generally  accepted  theory  that  human  fancy  created 
such  monsters  as  flying  dragons  would  at  any  rate 
equally  apply  to  this  creation  of  the  cave  men  ! 

I  have  already  described  the  scorpion-like  insect  with 
five  pairs  of  legs.  This  could,  of  course,  be  referred  to 
any  of  the  ten-footed  Crustaceans  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  present  day.  But  in  the  cramped  little  cave 
where  we  saw  the  long,  headless  snake,  there  was  a 
drawing  of  a  prawn-like  thing,  about  nine  inches  long, 
with  a  jointed  body  and  antenna;  or  limbs,  six  inches 
in  length,  issuing  from  its  head.  I  made  a  careful 
sketch  of  this ;  its  general  appearance  is  most  sug- 
gestive of  the  front  portion  of  a  trilobite,  which  is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  life  in  the  Cambrian  rocks 
of  the  Palaeozoic  period.  But  this  particular  creature 
was  even  more  suggestive  of  one  of  the  sea-scorpions 
of  the  Silurian  age,  and  especially  of  one  figured  under 
the  name  of  Stylonurus  by  Hutchinson,  which  existed 
until  late  in  the  carboniferous  period. 

Another  wall-drawing,  the  only  one  of  its  type  we 
saw,  was  suggestive  of  "stone-lilies"  or  encrinites, 
and  consisted  of  two  front  views  of  star-fish  pattern  and 
one  side  or  "  tassel  "  view  (the  latter  very  indistinct). 
A  number  of  long,  sinuous  stalks,  like  reeds  or  grasses 
bending  to  the  wind,  were  shown,  one  of  the  "  lilies" 
being  attached  to  a  weli-clefined  stalk. 

We  are  told  by  geologists  that  encrinites  or  stalked 
star-fish  occurred  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  were 
abundant  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Such  vast 
antiquity  of  course  dispels  all  ideas  that  any  race  of 
men  could  ever  have  set  eyes  on  either  sea-scorpion  or 
stone-lily.  The  question  which  thus  presents  itself  is  : 
What  did  the  drawings  represent? 

Here  I  would  venture  on  a  daring  suggestion  which 
in  default  of  a  better  or  more  scientific  one  I  give  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  fossilised  impressions  of  trilobites 
and  sea-scorpions  as  well  as  those  of  the  "  stone-lilies  " 
or  encrinites  are  found  abundantly  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  is  it  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  primitive  race  who  dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  these 
great  caverns  in  the  mountains  of  South-West 
Andalusia  may  have  seen  such  fossils  and  have  endea- 
voured to  make  drawings  of  them  ?  I  am  quite 
aware  that  not  a  few  will  deride  the  whole  thing 
and  rest  convinced  that  these  counterfeit  present- 
ments of  "  trilobites  "  and  "  sea-scorpions  "  are  merely 
gigantic  prawns  and  aggressive  lobsters,  whilst  the 
*' stone-lilies  "  or  "star-fish"  are  obviously  the 
common  or  garden  marigold.  Be  it  so.  But  if  thev 
want  to  see  fair  representations  of  some  of  the 
drawings  we  found,  I  would  refer  them  to  Professor 
Ray  Lankester's  "  Extinct  Animals  ",  and  especially 
to  figures  207,  208  and  214,  also  to  Hutchinson's  earlier 
work.    With  regard  to  the  elephant-tapir,  Dinotherium 
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or  "  Plesiosaurus  I  have  nothing  to  urge,  beyond 
that  these  cave  pygmies,  assuming  1  hem  bo  be  the  artists, 
must  have  had  most  remarkable  imagination. 

We  had  been  over  four  hours  in  the  depths  of  the 
cavern  when  we  were  compelled  to  discontinue  the 
fascinating  research  and  commence  our  return  journey 
to  the  surface.  Once  again  we  had  the  intensely  dis- 
agreeable, bordering'  upon  the  alarming,  experience  of 
missing  our  way,  and  it  was  not  the  more  re-assuring 
when  we  realised  that  our  local  guide  had  completely 
lost  all  idea  how  to  get  out  of  the  cave,  and,  having 
done  so,  proceeded  as  prompth  to  lose  his  head.  After 
he  had  led  us  up  steep  crags  on  the  sides  of  several  lofty 
caverns  in  order  to  reach  small  caves  which  he  hoped 
would  somehow  or  other  take  us  out,  we  realised  that 
his  one  fixed  idea  was  alw  ays  to  go  upward  on  the  chance 
ot  finding  an  exit.  We  thereupon  disrated  him,  and 
taking  charge  ourselves  we  were  fortunate  in  hitting 
upon  the  way  out  after  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
scramble.  All's  well  that  ends  well,  but  I  then  and 
there  determined  upon  adopting  some  systematic  plan 
to  mark  our  return  journey  on  the  next  occasion 
that  1  visited  this  or  any  other  cave. 

Of  the  very  few  fragments  of  bones  found  on  this 
visit  Dr.  Keith  wrote  to  me  that  the  most  important 
were  those  of  "  the  right  humerus  of  a  remarkably 
small  person  (female  probably),  pygmy  size  ;  equal  to 
Bushman  in  stature,  also  the  thigh-bone  of  a  man, 
stout,  height  of  individual  about  five  feet  two  inches 
to  five  feet  four  inches.  The  mammalian  bones  were 
those  of  a  small-sized  ox  ". 

From  the  British  Museum  Dr.  Kenyon  wrote  that 
"  the  wall  paintings  hitherto  known  of  the  same  class 
are  regarded  as  being  palaeolithic,  whilst  the  pottery 
resembles  some  we  have  from  the  South-east  of  Spain 
dating  from  the  late  Neolithic  or  Early  Bronze  period. 
The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the  pottery  belongs 
to  a  period  of  re-occupation  of  the  cave,  long  after  the 
age  of  the  wall-paintings  ". 

Since  this  exploration  of  the  upper  cave  I  have  re- 
visited both  it  and  the  lower  branch  and  made 
the  sketch  of  the  so-called  amphibian  w  hich  I  give  with 
this  account.  The  most  important  "  finds  "  during 
our  latest  expeditions  were  some  more  remains  of  the 
same  indiv  idual  pygmy  w  hose  bones  we  discovered  last 
year.  These  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


ADVICE  TO  A  YOUXG  DON. 

Dear  Augustus, 

You  tell  me  that  you  are  about  to  adopt  the  career 
of  a  University  Reformer.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it  ; 
it  is  indeed  a  respectable  calling.  More  than  that,  it  is 
fashionable  :  the  innovators  of  to-day  are  in  no  danger 
of  persecution  for  the  advanced  nature  of  their  opinions  : 
a  profound  thinker  has  said  (I  believe,  in  the  "  Oxbridge 
Magazine  ")  that  w  e  are  AH  Reformers  Now — and  the 
pillory  and  the  stake  are  reserved  for  the  recalcitrant 
and  obscurantist  minority  which  still  retains  its  respect 
for  antiquated  traditions.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will 
always  tread  the  primrose  path.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished :  the  beneficent  toil  of  pioneers  has  done  its  best 
to  minimise  the  hurtful  influence  which  the  colleges  have 
systematically  exercised  upon  the  University  of  Ox- 
bridge; the  useless  study  of  fortunately  defunct  lan- 
guages has  been  definitely  discouraged  ;  and  the  friends 
of  female  suffrage  have  struck  an  effectual  blow  at  the 
academic  supremacy  of  men  :  but  let  no  one  persuade 
you  that  the  day  of  small  things  has  begun,  and  that 
where  your  predecessors  would  eradicate,  a  necessarily- 
narrowed  range  of  existing  institutions  permits  you  only 
to  tinker.  Far,  far  from  it  !  The  crown  of  completion 
has  still  to  be  set  upon  the  imperfect  work.  Your  elders 
have  opened  the  gates  of  Oxbridge  to  the  Worker  : 
let  it  be  yours  to  drag  him  in — the  greater  his  reluct- 
ance the  nobler  will  be  your  triumph — by  the  hair  of  his 
head.  They  have  admitted  Woman  to  the  government 
of  the  University  :  it  is  your  pleasing  task  to  seat  her 


in  the  far  mure  inaccessible  stronghold  of  the  Com- 
bination Room.  They  have  enun<  iated  the  great  demo- 
cratic principle  that  none  but  Reformers  deserve  the 
academic  franchise  :  it  is  for  y Oil  to  carry  that  theory 

into  effect.  They  have  discouraged,  Greek:  let  it  be 
yours  to  abolish  Latin  !  These,  Augustus,  are  your 
tasks  :  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  you  will 
be  supported,  I  do  not  say  only  by  your  approving 
conscience  (though  even  that  is  something),  but  by  the 
satisfaction — the  purest  allotted  to  man — of  shouting 
with  the  largest  crowd. 

But  while  I  encourage  you  to  persevere  in  the  task 
which  you  have  chosen,  I  would  not  hav  e  you  mistake 
me.  The  End  admits  of  no  dispute  :  but  there  may 
still  be  a  doubt  about  the  Means  :  and  while  I  urge 
you  to  reform  the  University,  do  not  suppose  that  I 
advise  you  to  become  for  that  purpose  a  member  of 
the  Academic  Council.  When  Wordsworth,  or  one 
of  his  imitators,  asked  the  well-known,  if  often  mis- 
quoted question 

"  Who  is  the  Happy  Pedant?  who  is  he 

That  every  Babe  in  Arms  would  wish  to  be?  " 

I  cannot  think  that  the  poet  attributed  this  ideal  happi- 
ness to  those  luckless  legislators  who  toil  day  and  night 
to  produce  schemes  of  reasonable  reform  which  are 
meant  to  satisfy  all  and  end  by  contenting  none  :  which 
are  abused  by  Radicals  as  half-hearted  tinkerings,  and 
denounced  by  Conservatives  as  the  Beginning  of  the 
End.  Join  that  unhappy  band,  and  you  will  spend  fine 
afternoons  at  Boards  and  Committees  :  you  will  have  to 
speak  in  public — and  no  Don  can  speak  more  than  once 
without  risking  his  reputation  :  when  you  have  evolved 
a  plan  which  you  fondly  call  statesmanlike,  you  will  be 
told  by  the  Peagreen  Incorruptibles  of  the  evening  Press 
that  Oxbridge's  last  hope  of  reform  is  gone  :  and  when 
that  Commission  comes  which  all  your  opportunism  has 
failed  to  avert,  it  will  be  your  lot  to  go  first  to  the 
guillotine  !.  Mrj8kv  ayav  (you  still,  I  believe,  under- 
stand Greek)  :  I  would  not  have  you  an  Academic 
Councillor.  Such  a  calling  is  incompatible  with  the 
choice  of  that  line  of  least  resistance  which  alone  can 
lead  to  true  success. 

Why  not,  then,  be  an  anonymous  reformer,  contri- 
buting attacks  on  academic  institutions  to  the  daily- 
Press?  Much,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  for  that.  You, 
Augustus,  have  the  high  qualification  of  ignorance  : 
your  pen  is,  I  understand,  fluent,  and  your  essays  on 
such  subjects  (remote  from  the  narrow  realm  of  veri- 
fiable fact)  as  The  Relation  of  Irrational  Aspects  of 
Mentality  to  the  Objective  Ego  have,  I  am  informed, 
been  justly  praised  by  your  tutor.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged 
that  your  task  will  involve  you  in  any  toilsome  hours  of 
actual  assistance  in  the  task  of  legislation.  You  will 
be,  theoretically,  unidentified  :  you  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  which  may  have  been 
stimulated  by  your  vigorous  pen  :  and  while  those 
whom  you  have  terrorised  into  an  unwilling  activity  are 
doing  their  best  to  give  you  a  part  of  that  moon  for 
which  you  have  cried  in  the  morning  and  evening 
papers,  you  will  be  playing  golf.  This  may  truly  be 
described  as  a  soft  job  :  and  as  such,  it  is  a  course  of 
action  w  hich  deserves  your  consideration.  Yet  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  should  advise  you  to  embark  upon  it. 
You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  alarming  timorous 
persons  :  but  I  doubt  whether,  apart  from  the  proceeds 
of  your  pen,  you  will  have  any  other  satisfaction.  It 
is  seldom  worth  while  to  give  general  offence — except 
indeed  to  professed  Conservatives,  whose  opinion  does 
not  count.  Anonymous  reformers  have  rarely  a  perma- 
nent popularity  :  one  day  you  will  stand  revealed,  but 
not  respected  :  civilised  warfare  makes  short  work  of 
the  franc-tireur.  On  the  whole  I  would  rather  advise 
you  to  be  candid,  open,  and  above-board.  Conceal 
nothing  :  have  a  professed  principle  which,  while  it 
commands  the  respect  not  only  of  thinking  men  but  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  save  you  the 
trouble  of  thought ;  and  vote  for  every  change,  so  long 
as  it  is  labelled  Liberal.  Do  not  suppose  that  this  will 
entail  any  troublesome  exertion  :  Oxbridge  is  eminently 
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a  place  where  vou  can  be  an  esprit  fort  on  the  cheap.  Do 
you  remember  that  passage  in  the  "  Birds  "  of  Aristo- 
phanes where  Euelpides  is  compared  els  tirikeiav xqvl  crvy- 
yeypaii.fx.hxa?  Behave  as  I  would  counsel  you,  and  you, 
Augustus,  will  be  that  goose — you  will  be  that  combina- 
tion of  picturesqueness  with  economy  of  labour.  In 
Parliament,  members  must  go  on  voting  all  through 
the  progress  of  a  bill.  But  in  Oxbridge  it  is  quite 
enough  to  vote  for  the  principle  of  change  :  vote  for 
preambles,  and  let  statutes  take  care  of  themselves  : 
leave  their  evolution  to  the  unhappy  crew  of  practical 
reformers.  Thus  will  you  be  still  known  as  a  champion 
of  Liberalism  :  headlines  in  the  Press,  which  only 
notices  the  first  debate  on  any  subject,  will  proclaim 
that  Oxbridge  Reforms  Herself  :  and  a  Commission 
will  be  postponed  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  After  all,  it 
is  yourself  of  whom  you  must  primarily  think  :  and 
what  a  reputation  will  be  yours  !  If  you  are  at  once 
the  hope  and  the  despair  of  active  reformers, — their 
hope,  because  you  will  always  vote  for  a  principle  :  their 
despair,  because  you  will  never  discuss  its  details, — at 
least,  you  will  never  be  negligeable  or  obscure.  Your 
noble  contempt  for  particulars  will  win  you  the  just 
praise  of  all  thinking  men  :  you  will  be  known  as  a 
Liberal  of  the  purest  water — one  whose  clear  vision  of 
the  Ideal  was  never  for  a  moment  obscured  by  the  mists 
of  the  Practical.  I  see  you  in  the  near  future,  unbiassed 
by  logic,  unhampered  by  tradition,  unembarrassed  by 
common  sense, — I  see  you  advancing  towards  an 
imaginary  goal,  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  Absolute 
Good  and  one  on  the  halfpenny  Press  !  Keep  in  the 
Van  of  Progress,  my  boy  :  it's  the  only  safe  place. 
Your  Affectionate  L7ncle, 

Diogenes  Dunderhead. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  HOME  RULE  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — There  are  some  aspects  of  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  which  I  think  have  not  been  sufficientlv  dwelt 
on.  Of  course  until  we  see  the  text  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  question  fully,  but  it 
is  in  fact  the  Home  Rulers  who  have  opened  the  cam- 
paign and  compelled  the  Unionists  to  enter  on  the 
discussion  before  the  details  of  the  measure  are  known. 
I  think,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  there  will  be  no 
second  chamber  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  so  that  the 
very  limited  check  which  the  House  of  Lords  exercises 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  over-hasty  legislation  will 
not  exist  in  Ireland.  The  propertied  classes  in  Ireland 
are  chiefly  Unionist,  but  even  where  it  is  otherwise  the 
constituencies  often  prefer  noisy  agitators  to  men  of 
substance  who  are  seldom  willing  to  bind  themselves 
to  give  an  unqualified  support  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  The  consequence  is  that 
property  is  almost  wholly  unrepresented  among  the  Irish 
Nationalist  members,  and  in  the  Irish  single  chamber 
there  will  be  very  few  men  who  have  any  real  stake 
in  the  country.  And  in  these  days  when  strikes  have 
become  one  of  the  leading  political  questions  this 
absence  of  men  of  wealth  and  property  from  the  Irish 
Parliament  is  a  very  material  consideration.  Men  of 
wealth  and  property  still  predominate  in  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  and  confiscatory  or  communistic 
legislation  is  not  possible  until  after  a  new  General 
Election  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  Liberal  members 
are  replaced  by  representatives  of  Socialism  and  Labour. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  Ireland.  Take  the  present  railway 
strike  in  Ireland.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  those  who 
have  so  strongly  urged  the  reinstatement  of  all  the 
strikers  without  penalty,  and  even  asked  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  that  result, 
would  if  in  office  have  brought  in  a  Bill  for  compulsory 
reinstatement  without  penalty  and  dismissing  (with  or 
without  compensation)  the  new  hands  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  place  of  the  strikers?    There  can  be 


little  doubt  that  their  interference  has  tended  to  prolong 
the  strike,  men  who  would  otherwise  have  accepted  the 
companies'  terms  believing  that  the  Parliamentary  party 
would  succeed  in  procuring  reinstatement  without 
penalty  if  they  held  out  a  little  longer.  Could  there  be 
a  more  effectual  way  of  promoting  strikes  in  future 
than  to  lay  down  that  after  an  unsuccessful  strike  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it  ought  to  be  restored  without 
penalty,  the  new  employes  being  if  necessary  got  rid 
of  in  order  to  make  room  for  them?  The  public  would 
live  in  perpetual  danger  of  a  railway  strike  under  such 
a  system  as  this.  The  men  might  gain  by  a  strike  and 
could  not  lose. 

But  supposing  that  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not  go 
the  length  of  passing  laws  in  favour  of  the  strikers, 
or  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  refused  his  assent  to  such 
laws,  I  need  not  say  that  in  the  case  of  strikes,  as  well 
as  many  other  cases  such  as  boycotting,  the  best  laws 
will  afford  no  protection  unless  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment faithfully  carries  them  out.  Would  an  Irish  Home 
Rule  Executive  carry  out  the  existing  laws  against  the 
strikers,  especially  if  the  companies  refused  to  adopt 
their  suggestion  of  a  reversion  to  the  status  quo  ante? 
The  railway  companies  complained  of  want  of  adequate 
protection  which  enabled  intimidation  to  be  extensively 
employed  in  aid  of  the  strikers,  and  they  maintained  that 
the  duration  of  the  strike  had  been  lengthened  by  this 
intimidation  ;  but  at  all  events  they  eventually  took  steps 
to  protect  the  companies  and  their  employes.  But 
with  a  Home  Rule  Executive  I  fear  the  intimidation 
would  not  have  been  interfered  with  unless  it  involved 
danger  to  life  and  limb  and  that  the  loss  to  the  com- 
panies and  the  public  would  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  its  more  extensive  prevalence. 

But  the  State,  we  are  told,  would  purchase  the  rail- 
ways. This  if  in  contemplation  would  afford  another 
reason  for  not  interfering  with  the  strikes,  viz.  the 
Government  would  purchase  on  easier  terms  if  the 
strikes  went  on.  Let  us  however  suppose  the  purchase 
completed.  Would  that  prevent  strikes?  Certainly 
not.  The  Government  would  be  more  squeezable  than 
the  railway  companies,  and  the  only  ill-consequence  of  a 
successful  strike  would  be  the  diminished  profit  which 
the  State  would  derive  from  the  railways.  National 
bankruptcy — not  very  unlikely  on  other  grounds — would 
be  the  probable  result.  The  Irish  members  would  have 
little  or  no  personal  interest  in  keeping  up  the  profits 
on  the  railway  lines  while  they  would  wish  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  employes  as  well  as  the  support  of  the 
other  trade  unions  who  were  more  or  less  in  the  same 
interest.  The  rise  in  wages  on  Irish  railways  would 
probably  go  on  until  there  ceased  to  be  mone^'  to  pay 
them. 

Truly  yours, 

Hibernicus. 

A  HAMPDEN  FOR  THE  PARLIAMENT  ACT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  October  191 1. 

Sir, — May  I  suggest  another  legal  point  that  might 
be  raised  by  a  modern  Hampden? 

In  passing  the  Parliament  Act  the  House  of  Lords 
were  under  "  duress  "  just  as  much  as  if  some  modern 
Cromwell  had  marched  soldiers  into  the  House  and 
compelled  the  members  to  vote  in  the  required  manner. 

Contracts  entered  into  under  duress  are  null  and  void 
at  law  ;  is  not  legislation  passed  under  duress  equally 
illegal  ? 

Could  not  an  association  or  league  be  formed  to  test 
this  question  and  the  other  you  have  raised  in  your 
article,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  obtain  first-class  counsel's 
opinion  as  to  whether  any  action  taken  would  be  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  courts?  I  should  be  happy  to  sub- 
scribe my  mite  for  such  a  purpose,  and  no  doubt  others 
would  do  so  also.    Enclosing  my  card, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

S. 
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MAJOR  MORRISON  BKI.L'S  CONSTITUENCIES. 

T<>  the  Editor  of  tin-  Saturday  Review. 

179  S.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster  Bridge  S.W. 

18  October  1911. 

Sir,"  Major  Morrison  Bell's  excellent  models  display 
in  a  very  striking  manner  the  anomalies  in  the  size  of 
constituencies}  and  must  materially  assist  his  campaign 
for  redistribution.  But  much  more  is  claimed  for 
redistribution  than  it  ran  possibh  accomplish.  It  is 
contended  that  it  will  secure  one  \otc,  one  value,  and 
figures  quoted  from  the  publications  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society  ha\e  often  been  used  in  its 
support. 

No  scheme  of  redistribution  so  long  as  single-member 
constituencies  are  retained  will  secure  one  vole,  one 
value.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  few  simple  facts. 
It  will  still  be  true,  as  it  is  to-day,  that  two  majorities 
of  four  votes  each  in  two  separate  constituencies  will 
have  twice  as  much  power  within  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  single  majority  of  four  thousand.  Again,  both  in 
W  ales  and  in  Scotland  the  Unionists  only  by  accident 
obtain  any  representation  at  all.  The  creation  of  equal 
electoral  areas  will  leave  this  injustice  untouched.  The 
votes  of  the  Unionist  minorities  there  will  still  have  little 
or  no  value,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  votes 
of  the  Liberal  minorities  in  Birmingham,  the  Home 
Counties,  and  other  Unionist  strongholds. 

Possibly  the  driving  force  behind  the  demand  for  equal 
electoral  areas  is  a  belief  that  redistribution  will  com- 
pensate the  Unionist  party  for  the  changes  in  repre- 
sentation which  may  result  from  the  adoption  of  one 
man,  one  vote.  This  is  a  delusion.  Redistribution 
will,  it  is  true,  reduce  the  Ministerialist  majority  in 
Ireland  and  it  will  give  increased  representation  to  the 
Unionists  in  the  Home  Counties.  But  these  results  will 
be  negatived  by  increased  Liberal  and  Labour  repre- 
sentation in  Yorkshire  and  the  Northern  Counties.  We 
are  ready  to  furnish  the  data  for  these  facts  to  all  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  accept  mere  assertion.  Had 
there  been  equal  electoral  areas  at  the  last  election  the 
Government  majority  would  have  been  122  instead  of 
126.  Practically  no  change  would  have  taken  place 
in  the  representation  of  political  forces. 

There  is  but  one  way  by  which  "  one  vote,  one 
value  "  can  be  secured,  and  that  is  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Under  this  system  minorities  and  majorities 
will  each  obtain  their  fair  share  of  representation,  while 
electors  will  be  given  a  much  wider  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  representatives.  In  brief,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  then  become  in  fact  what  it  is  in  theory, 
a  reflection  of  the  national  will. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

John  H.  Humphreys. 
Hon.  Sec.  Proportional  Representation  Society. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  HOSPITALITY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Union  Society,  Cambridge, 
16  October  191 1. 

Sir, — In  your  Notes  of  the  Week  I  observe  that  you 
bring  up  against  Mr.  Broadhurst  words  spoken  by  him 
at  a  chance  meeting  thirteen  years  ago.  It  seems  hardly 
sporting  to  refer  at  all  to  an  event  so  long  past ;  but 
surely  the  line  might  be  drawn  at  easting  in  his  teeth 
the  words  with  which  he  proffered  his  hospitality. 

Yours,  etc. 

H.  G.  H. 

THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall  S.W. 

19  October  191 1. 
Sir, — There  is  no  need  for  your  correspondent  to  be 
surprised  or  outraged  because  all  the  Labour  represen- 


tatives on  the  Industrial  (  ouucil  are  trade  union  officials, 
and  non-unionist  men  are  not  represented.    The  Council 

is  formed  to  deal  with  difficulties  between  organised 
labour  and  capital.    Men  who  refrain  from  joining  a 

trade  union  do  so  because  they  do  not  believe  in  collec* 
live  bargaining,  but  think  il  more  advantageous  lor 
each  individual  man  to  deal  directly  with  his  employer. 
This  position' was  clearly  put  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Railway  Commission,  and  is  a  reasonable 
and  arguable  one.  But  it  is  clear  that  (host;  who  hold 
it  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  operati  mis  of  the 
Industrial  Council. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  Crosse. 

"  BERGSOX." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Arthur  E.  Thorn  asks  :  "  If  the  '  creative 
will  '  is  absolutely  '  free  '  and  undetermined  by  law, 
how  is  it  that  we  are  conscious  of  limitations?  My 
'  will  '  might  prompt  me  to  endeavour  to  paint  like 
Turner,  or  write  like  Shakespeare,  but  I  am  not  '  free  ' 
to  do  either  ". 

The  question  is  pertinent,  but  opens  too  great  a  sub- 
ject for  reply  in  a  letter.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  one  passage  from  Kant  and  one  from  Bergson 
which  are  in  point. 

Kant  says  :  "  The  real  morality  of  actions,  their  merit 
or  demerit,  and  even  that  of  our  own  conduct,  is  com- 
pletely unknown  to  us.  Our  estimates  can  relate  only 
to  their  empirical  character.  How  much  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  free  will,  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  nature  and  to  blameless  error,  or  to  a  happy  con- 
stitution of  temperament  (merito  fortuna?)  no  one  can 
discover,  nor,  for  this  reason,  determine  with  perfect 
justice  ".     (Meiklejohn's  "  Kant",  p.  311.) 

Bergson  says  :  "  And  the  outward  manifestation  of 
this  inner  state  will  be  just  what  is  called  a  free  act, 
since  the  self  alone  will  have  been  the  author  of  it,  and 
since  it  will  express  the  whole  of  the  self.  Freedom, 
thus  understood,  is  not  absolute,  as  a  radically  liber- 
tarian philosophy  would  have  it ;  it  admits  of  degrees  ". 
(Bcrgson's  "  Time  and  Free  Will  ",  pp.  66-7.) 

Bergson  cannot  make  his  "  creative  will"  absolutely 
free,  for  thereby  he  would  be  landed  in  pure  pantheism  : 
I  do  not  think  he  is  a  pantheist.  So  when  he  refers 
"  creative  will  "  to  a  personality  in  man  he  must  make  it 
relative,  not  absolute.  Mr.  Thorn's  "creative  will" 
must  differ  from  that  of  all  others,  or  it  is  not  personal 
to  himself.    So  it  .cannot  be  absolutely  free. 

What  is  the  real  personality  of  man  under  Bergson's 
theory  I  do  not  touch  on  :  it  amounts  possibly  to  an 
anthropomorphic  reduction  of  Kant's  "  soul  of  man  ". 
M.  Bergson  is  probably  right  in  holding  that  Kant  made 
"  freedom  "  into  an  incomprehensible  fact,  but  quite 
wrong  in  saying  Kant  confused  the  symbolical  ego  with 
the  ego  itself,  and  that  he  "  ascribed  to  the  causal  rela- 
tion the  same  meaning  and  the  same  function  in  the  inner 
as  in  the  outer  world  ".  ("  Time  and  Free  Will  ", 
p.  232.) 

What  M.  Bergson  has  written  on  "  free  will  "  is  full 
of  thought  and  stated  in  perfect  language.     But  still  I 
am  in  doubt  what  he  means  by  "  creative  will  "  which 
is  absolutely  free.    I  am  not  sure  that  he  so  defines  it. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  Constable. 


THE  THEATRE. 

"  Art's  function  is  to  please  ". 

"  But  whom?  " 

"The  Few  ".  . 
"  The  Few  won't  fill  the  Theatre,  my  good  man  ! 
"  That  by  a  different  function  earns  its  due." 
"  And  what  may  be  its  law?  .  .  ." 

"  Please  Caliban  ". 
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REVIEWS, 

HYDE. 

"Edwaid  Earl  of  Ciarendcn."    By  Sir  Henry  Craik 
2  vols.    London:  Sm  th,  Eider.    1911.  21s.net. 

THIS  book  will  confirm  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  disfranchise  the  Universities.  Its  author  is  a 
University  member,  and  he  has  written  a  Life  of  the 
founder  of  the  Constitutional  party  in  which  the 
hallowed  historical  conventions  of  Liberalism  are 
calmly  exposed.  It  is  true,  as  Sir  Henry  Craik 
remarks,  that  the  old  arrogant  assumptions  of  the 
■  largely  obsolete  and  that  the  asser- 
ts against  the  Crown — Liberalism 
ew  use  for  Crown  prerogatives — 
ainst  the  Church  can  no  longer  be 
treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hagiographer. 
But  the  open  advocacy  of  a  Macaulay,  a  Froude 
or  a  Green  has  been  succeeded  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  balanced  neutrality  which  is  at  bottom  every 
bit  as  prejudiced.  Sir  Henry  calls  attention  especially 
to  the  "  rancour,  combined  with  an  almost  Quaker-like 
profession  of  what  is  called  historical  impartiality  ", 
underlying  Gardiner's  account  of  the  Civil  War.  His 
own  standpoint  strikes  us  as  really  a  judicial  one, 
though  ic  is  taken  from  within,  as  it  were,  the  Royalist 
lines.  Man;.'  will  think  the  judgments  passed  upon 
Prince  Rupert  and  on  Henrietta  Maria  too  uniformly 
harsh,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  an  indict- 
ment of  Charles  II.  which  is  so  monotonously  black 
as  to  be  unconvincing.  Atrocious  as  was  his  abandon- 
ment of  his  and  his  father's  loyal  councillor  to  the 
malice  of  the  Commons,  and  though  he  was  a  selfish 
voluptuary,  yet  the  man  whom  Clarendon  in  his  hour 
of  darkness  spoke  of  as  "  the  best  natured  and  most 
bountiful  master  in  the  world  "  must  have  had  some 
generous  qualities.  For  Clarendon  was  no  supple 
adulator  :  it  was  his  amazingly  plain-spoken  lecturing, 
proof  of  the  fidelity  of  an  old  servant,  which  had  wearied 
out  his  ungrateful  pupil.  In  those  old  days  of  petty 
intrigue  in  the  out-at-elbows  Court  at  The  Hague 
Charles  had  once  or  twice  had  the  spirit  to  stand  up 
for  his  watch-dog  and  monitor,  as  when  he  hotly 
declared  Long's  insinuation  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  in  Oliver's  pay — a  Chancellor  who  "  had  not  a 
cardicue  in  the  world  "  and  lacked  "  even  shoes  and 
shirts  "  ! — to  be  "a  libell  derogatory  from  my  own 
honour  and  justice  ". 

Of  the  three  leading  actors  of  the  earlier  drama,  all 
of  whom  died  beneath  the  axe — Ring,  Primate  and 
Minister — Sir  Henry  Craik's  characterisation  is  admir- 
ably discriminating  yet  sympathetic.  His  vignettes 
are  throughout  as  clear-cut  almost  as  the  exquisitelv- 
carved  cameos  in  the  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  "  itself. 
Laud's  "  saintly  personality  "  was  one  which  combined 
the  tireless  and  self-forgetting  industry  of  a  mediaeval 
statesman-prelate  and  reforming  administrator  with 
visions  of  a  beauty  of  holiness  realised  in  churches  w  hich 
too  often  "  lay  nastily  ",  of  a  cultured,  learned  and 
orthodox  priesthood,  and  of  a  close  and  loval  co- 
operation between  altar  and  throne.  In  curbing 
wickedness  in  high  places  he  carried  non-respect  of 
persons  to  a  point  which  young  Hyde  ventured  to 
reprove  in  him,  the  Archbishop  humbly  accepting  his 
protege's  sermon.  Laud  had  that  large  tolerance  of 
religious  opinion — though  not  of  disorder — which  is 
quite  other  than  a  gelatinous  indifferentism,  and  to  him 
the  present  Church  of  England  owes  practically  all  she 
is.  With  Strafford  Hyde  was  never  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact,  though  his  share  in  dragging  down  that 
noble  stag  cannot  easily  be  forgiven.  Afterwards  he 
perceived  the  greatness  of  the  man  before  whose 
inflexible  integrity  and  resolution  powerful  arrogance 
and  greed  had  been  forced  to  cower.  Sir  Henrv  Craik 
is  not  too  severe  on  the  King's  final  abandonment  of 
Strafford  to  his  fate,  but  should  he  not  have  recalled 
how  the  memory  of  that  weakness  followed  Charles  all 
through  his  life  till  he  too  stood  beside  the  block, 
declaring  that  it  had  brought  him  there?      In  Sir 


Henry's  pages,  as  in  Clarendon's,  the  maturing  of 
the  noble  elements  in  Charles  I.'s  character  through 
the  purging  fires  of  adversity  is  clearly  traced.  The 
irresolution  vanishes,  the  ideals  grow  clearer  and 
finer,  and  as  the  shadows  of  the  war  deepen  the  King 
stands  out  as  the  most  courageous,  energetic  and 
undaunted  figure  of  a  failing  Cause,  a  truly  kingly  and 
Christian  figure,  resolved  only  to  make,  as  he  said, 
some  stone  in  the  Church  which  he  was  defending  his 
tomb-stone,  until  at  last  the  crown  of  sorrows  became 
a  crown  of  martyrdom.  Seldom  was  his  anger  roused 
in  that  last  period  of  his  life  ;  but  when  Davenant  said 
something  slighting  against  the  Church  of  England 
to  persuade  him,  as  from  the  Queen,  to  compromise 
on  that  matter  he  was  "  transported  ",  says  Clarendon, 
"  w  ith  passion  and  indignation  ".  Tenderly  uxorious 
as  he  was,  he  never  allowed  Henrietta  Maria  to  turn 
him  from  that  loyalty,  and  it  was  devotion  to  his 
murdered  master,  almost  as  much  as  his  own  dutiful 
churchmanship,  which  afterwards  made  Clarendon 
guard  the  young  King  so  jealously  from  compliance 
with  his  mother's  wishes.  It  was,  however,  any 
dishonourable  bargain  which  might  be  proffered 
to  his  son  as  a  condition  of  the  King's  life  being 
spared  which  he  earnestly  commanded  him  to  reject — 
"  To  save  my  life  by  complying  would  make  me 
end  my  days  with  torture,  but  your  constancy  will 
make  me  die  cheerfully,  praising  God  ".  His  letter 
also  to  Rupert  forbidding  him  to  try  to  save  a  falling 
throne  and  menaced  life  by  compromising  on  any  point 
of  honour  is  a  document  worthy  of  a  King  of  England. 

Charles  at  least  believed  himself  from  the  first  to  be 
a  constitutional  monarch,  not  an  autocrat.  Hyde 
looked  askance,  in  the  beginning  of  his  political  career, 
at  What  seemed  to  him  stretches  of  prerogative,  but  once 
he  had  chosen  his  side  he  was  resolute  against  surren- 
der to  men  who,  as  Sir  Henry  Craik  clearly  shows, 
were  all  through  not  reformers  but  revolutionaries. 
The  sixteenth  century  had  let  loose  subversive  theories 
of  emancipation  from  all  authority,  whether  in  Church 
or  State,  which  were  bound  to  issue  in  republicanism  and 
Independency.  Hyde's  own  dominant  conception  until 
his  death  was  constitutionalism,  a  balance  of  powers 
within  the  State.  But  philosophers  were  already 
putting  forw  ard  a  doctrine  which  in  our  own  day  is  also 
the  democratic  one,  that  of  Sovereignty  :  in  other  words 
that  somewhere  or  other  in  the  State  there  must  be 
an  ultimate  and  unchallengeable  authority.  Hobbes 
placed  it  in  the  will  of  the  Prince.  Modern  Liberalism 
places  it  in  the  caprice  of  a  chance  majority  in  one 
House  of  Parliament.  Those  w  ho  still  talk  idly  of  the 
British  monarchy  as  a  "  constitutional  "  one  have  had 
it  made  clear  to  them  this  year  what  that  means — a 
figurehead  King  kept  for  ornamental  purposes  but 
unable  to  stop  the  extremest  action  of  the  party  in 
power.  Hyde  had  been  too  much  indoctrinated  with 
the  academic  theories  of  the  Great  Tew  circle,  though 
he  did  not  share  its  Deistic  tendencies  in  theology. 
Surely  Falkland,  with  all  his  graceful  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  was  a  prince  of  ineffectives — the 
Rosebery  of  the  Stuart  age.  By  the  bye  he  ingeminated, 
not  "  ingerminated  ",  peace. 

These  two  volumes  of  Sir  Henry  Craik's,  what  con- 
trasted pictures  they  offer  !  The  first  spreads  the 
antique  stage  across  which  romantic  and  noble  figures 
move  with  stately  step,  trailing  their  purple  robes  in  the 
tragic  unfolding  of  that  great  drama  which  ended  on  the 
scaffold  before  Whitehall.  The  other  shows  us  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Restoration.  It  is  a  new  world, 
emancipated  from  old  ideas  of  morals  and  religion,  of 
dignity  and  duty.  The  modern  age  had  begun.  The 
King,  says  Clarendon,  "  had  in  his  nature  little  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  and  did  in  truth  contemn  old  orders, 
forms  and  institutions.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  new 
inventions,  and  thought  them  fit  to  controul  the  supersti- 
tious observation  of  the  dictates  of  our  ancestors  ".  And 
Charles  II.  was  the  man  of  his  time.  It  is  all  gravely 
but  wittily  depicted  for  us  by  this  incomparable  his- 
torian, with  his  vivid,  dramatic  portraiture  and  what 
Johnson  called  the  rude,  inartificial  majesty  of  a  great 
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English  Style.  Life  for  him  was  a  large  theatre,  and 
he  had  played  his  own  part  upon  it  with  constancy  ami 
BObilitv,  tlie  pilot  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  oi  a 
Cause  which  blood  and  sacrifice  have  made  undying. 


rill'   BOND  OF  LETTERS. 

"  Forty  Years  of  Friendship,  as  recorded  in  the  Corre- 
spondence of  John  Duke  Lord  Coleridge  and  Ellis 
Yarnal,  1856  to  1895."  London:  Macmillan.  1911. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

THKRE  are  two  remarkable  things  about  this  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall,  a  culti- 
vated American  citizen  with  pictistic  leanings,  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge.  The  two  men  met  one 
another  at  very  rare  intervals  during  forty  years,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Yet  they  main- 
tained a  friendship  on  paper  by  writing  one  another  long 
letters  on  politics,  on  literature,  and  on  religion.  They 
set  up  a  literary  exchange,  Yarnall  writing  to  Coleridge 
about  the  books,  the  leading  men,  and  the  politics  oi 
America,  and  Coleridge  shipping  an  equivalent  cargo 
from  England.  It  might  be  thought  that  Yarnall  had 
the  best  of  the  bargain,  as  he  was  a  private  individual, 
while  Coleridge  was  at  the  centre  of  the  legal  and  poli- 
tical world  on  this  side.  But  it  was  not  so  :  Yarnall's 
letters  are  quite  as  good  as  Coleridge's,  sometimes 
better,  not  so  well  informed  as  to  la  haute  politique, 
but  quite  as  well  expressed  and  often  showing  sounder 
judgment  of  men  and  events.-  But  the  fact  that  the 
friendship  was  maintained  by  the  mere  bond  of  letters 
for  forty  years — Coleridge  at  any  rate  being  a  very  busy 
man — is  a  quite  remarkable  thing,  for  it  shows  unusual 
intellectual  curiosity,  and  an  impulse  to  put  mind  to 
mind  which  is  very  rare,  and  we  fear  in  these  days  of 
typewriters  and  telephones  and  postcards  altogether  ob- 
solete. The  other  remarkable  thing  about  the  letters  is 
that  they  open  on  the  American  war  of  secession  and 
close  on  the  Home  Rule  struggle  of  1886,  two  phases 
of  the  same  question,  on  which  the  two  men  maintain 
the  same  attitude  after  nearly  half  a  century.  Although 
slavery  imported  a  sentimental  issue,  the  real  question 
which  the  civil  war  of  1861-3  decided  was  that  of  the 
union  or  the  separation  of  the  American  States.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  the  American  Parnell,  and  though 
slavery  was  put  forward,  like  landlordism  in  Ireland, 
as  the  grievance,  the  real  issue  was  Home  Rule,  which 
is  the  English  for  "  State  rights  ".  It  is  very  striking 
that  Gladstone  was  a  Separatist  and  Home  Ruler  in 
1861,  and  declared  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  "  founded 
a  nation  ",  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  Conservative 
party  in  England  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South  be- 
cause the  Southerners  were  landowners  and  the  North- 
erners were  cads.  Ellis  Yarnall  was  a  sturdy  Unionist 
in  1861  and  in  1886  :  he  saw  that  for  his  own  country 
and  for  ours  union  was  essential  to  national  life,  and 
that  to  allow  disruption  was  to  perpetuate  strife  and 
weakness.  Coleridge  was  a  Separatist  Home  Ruler  in 
1861  and  in  1886.  He  could  not  help  detesting  slavery 
and  saying  so.  But  he  was  offended  by  the  brutalitv 
and  insolence  of  the  Yankees,  and  his  persistent  vein 
of  feminine  sentimentality  urged  him  to  plead  against 
Yarnall  for  the  right  of  the  South  to  set  up  for  itself 
and  to  denounce  with  a  bitterness  that  plainly  strained 
the  friendship  the  war  "  of  conquest  and  devastation  " 
which  he  declared  the  North  was  waging.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  find  the  two  men  furbishing  up  their  old  weapons 
thirty-eight  years  later,  and  urging  exactly  the  same 
arguments  against  one  another.  Though  Yarnall  was 
certainly  not  a  Tory,  he  saw  the  folly  of  Gladstone's 
policy,  which  Coleridge  could  not  or  would  not  see  : 
the  most  he  would  admit  was  that  Gladstone's  confi- 
dence in  himself  was  overweening  and  that  he  had  been 
in  too  great  a  hurry.  Yarnall  writes  him  in  1892  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  in  America  was  setting  steadilv 
against  Gladstone.  Of  course  Yarnall  knew  his  Irish, 
and  told  Coleridge  that  they  had  corrupted  and  degraded 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 


Nearly  all  lawyers,  however  successful,  detest  their 
profession.     We  have  known  many  great  men  at  the 

Bar  whom  tluir  unemployed  brethren  envied,  and  not 

one  of  them  bill  cursed  the  chain  which  bound  him  Id 
the  law  courts.  The  truth  is  that  a  barrister  has  to 
work  far  harder  for  his  income  than  any  other  inone\- 
getter,  and  if  he  has  other  interests  in  life  lie  is  apt  to 
groan.  '"One  great  drawback;",  wrote  Coleridge, 
"  there  is  to  all  successful  life  in  this  country,  i.e.  in  pro- 
fessions or  politics,  which  I  feel  daily  more  keenly  as 
my  life  grows  shorter  :  1  mean  the  practical  impossi- 
bility of  reading  largely  and  so  as  to  keep  the  mind 
fresh  and  cultivated  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men.  .  .  . 
TherC  is  nothing  compensates,  to  a  man  of  heart  and 
intelligence,  for  the  dulness  and  narrowness  which  lie 
finds  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  a  profe  ssion  gradually 
induces  upon  heart  and  brain."  There  is  a  curious 
passage  in  one  of  the  letters  in  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  laments  his  indolence,  his  want  of  law,  and  the 
inefficiency  with  which  he  does  his  work.  He  candidly 
admits  towards  the  close  of  his  life  that  he  only  remained 
upon  the  Bench  in  order  to  save  more  money  for  his 
second  wife.  We  cannot  allow  self-accusation  to  dis- 
arm criticism.  Lord  Coleridge  was  not  a  great 
lawyer  in  the  sense  that  Bethell,  and  Benjamin,  and 
Bowen,  and  Bramwell — four  B's — and  Cairns  and  Jessel 
were  great.  He  was  not  a  great  advocate,  like  Scarlett, 
or  Follett,  or  James,  or  Russell,  or  Clarke.  He  was 
not  a  great  Lord  Chief  Justice  like  Mansfield,  or  Ellen- 
borough,  or  Cockburn.  And  yet  being  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  distinction  Coleridge  shone  by  comparison 
with  the  ordinary  run  of  Attorney-Generals  and  judges. 
He  had  a  voice  clear  and  deep  and  "  musical  as  is 
Apollo's  lute  "  which  he  managed  perfectly,  never 
letting  it  drop  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  where  the  em- 
phatic words  ought  to  come,  and  never  shouting,  and 
throwing  into  its  tones  inflections  of  sarcasm,  of  pro- 
test and  of  pathos.  This  natural  gift  was  supported 
by  a  staccato  elocution,  which  seemed  easy  but  was 
aitistic,  and  by  a  style  of  diction  which  for  grace  and 
lucidity  and  dig  nit}-  was  unrivalled  on  the  Bench  or 
at  the  Bar.  Except  where  the  game  laws  Avere  con- 
cerned the  late  Chief  Justice  was  a  scrupulously  fair 
and  patient  judge,  and  he  was  always  courteous  to  the 
youngest  counsel,  for  which  in  the  days  of  Cave  and 
Day  the  junior  Bar  were  grateful.  But  Coleridge  was 
full  of  feminine  defects  of  mind  and  character.  He 
was  inordinately  vain  and  he  was  spiteful,  and  he  was 
stuffed  with  vulgar  prejudices.  He  made  the  great 
mistake  of  abolishing  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  order  that  he  might 
shine  in  splendid  isolation  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  He  nursed  a  bitter  hatred  against  the  aris- 
tocracy which  Was  quite  unworthy  of  him  and  made  him 
an  unjust  judge  where  any  case  of  poaching  or  trespass- 
ing was  tried  before  him.  As  a  politician  he  was 
narrow-minded  and  uncharitable  to  a  degree  that  in  a 
man  of  his  culture  is  indefensible.  To  Lord  Coleridge 
Disraeli  was  always  "  the  foreign  mountebank  ",  the 
"  here-we-are-again  "  charlatan,  the  adventurer  who 
corrupted  and  degraded  English  politics  and  made  the 
Chief  Justice  feel  "  humiliated  ".  This  judgment  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  not  delivered  in  the  excitement  of 
an  election  from  the  platform  but  written  in  cold  blood, 
contrasts  foolishly  with  the  view  taken  by  men  of  all 
parties  in  the  present  generation.  Of  any  sense  of 
humour  Lord  Coleridge  was  quite  devoid,  and  we  know 
no  more  deadly  defect  than  that.  We  remember  his 
saying  in  a  speech  at  the  Palmerston  Club,  "  You  must 
look  at  Oxford  as  a  whole,  and  what  a  whole  it  is  !  "  It 
was  his  want  of  humour  and  solemn  priggishness  that 
made  him  ridiculous  in  the  Tichborne  case.  Ballantine 
or  Carson  would  have  turned  the  Wapping  butcher 
inside  out  in  half  the  time  it  took  Coleridge  to  plough 
through  his  elaborate  and  ineffective  cross-examination. 
How  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  nearly  all  worshippers  of 
Wordsworth  are  prigs  or  cranks?  Matthew  Arnold  is 
the  only  exception  we  recall.  What  were  the  feelings 
entertained  by  his  domestic  circle  for  Lord  Coleridge 
we  do  not  know  :  judged  by  conventional  canons  he 
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was  a  man  of  blameless  life.  But  outside  his  family 
we  doubt  whether  he  was  really  liked  by  anybody. 
Despite  the  breadth  of  brow  and  the  massiveness  of  the 
nose  and  jaw,  the  eyes  looked  askance  and  the  general 
expression  was  sly.  Coleridge  wrote  of  Lowell  that  the 
more  he  knew  him  the  less  he  liked  him.  "  Perhaps  it 
is  because  he  is  not  really  genial.  Perhaps  he  says  the 
same  thing  of  me."  Perhaps  he  did  :  he  spoke  truth 
if  he  did.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  an  iceberg  and 
froze  the  genial  currents  that  ran  round  him.  The  fact 
is  Coleridge  mistook  his  profession  which  he  declared 
was  "  repulsive  "  to  him.  He  should  have  taken 
Orders  :  with  his  voice,  his  person,  and  his  principles 
he  would  have  '■eigned  at  Lambeth. 

gave  the  Chief  Justice  much  sound  in- 
ics  both  on  Unionism  and  Constitution- 
as  !  these  caucus  or  other  leaders  you 
in  England  will  have  to  bring  your  minds  to,  as  the 
result  of  your  widened  suffrage.  .  .  .  Under  waves 
of  passion  quick  changes  may  be  made,  for  you  are 
without  the  checks  of  our  system.  The  Senate  with  us 
is  a  reality,  so  is  the  veto  power,  so  is  the  Supreme 
Court  :  and  our  Constitution,  to  which  we  owe  all,  is 
the  most  wonderful  work  that  ever  came  from  the  hands 
of  man."  This  was  written  in  1887.  Referring  to 
W.  E.  Forster  our  American  friend  wrote  :  "His  know- 
ledge of  the  miserable  results  here  of  the  rule  of  our 
wire-pullers  made  him  firm  to  resist  the  effort  of  the 
Bradford  caucus-men  to  subject  him  to  their  control. 
Once  this  caucus  or  wire-puller  rule  is  established  in- 
England  your  whole  framework  of  Government  will  be 
in  peril.  What  has  saved  us  is  our  Constitution  and 
our  Supreme  Court  and  other  checks  ".  If  this  ob- 
servant American  wrote  thus  in  1887,  what  would  he 
say  to  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  ? 


PARTHIAN  SHOTS  OF  A  DESERTER. 

"  Non-Catholic  Denominations  of  England."  By  Robert 
Hugh  Benson.  London  :  Longmans.  1911.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

A  /I  R.  BENSON  has  a  right  to  the  question-begging 
^  title  of  his  book  if  it  is  really  meant  "  for  priests 
and  students  "  of  his  new  communion,  in  which  case — 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  Church  of 
England — it  is  not  very  candid  or  educational.  But  he 
probably  has  an  eye  to  conversions.  Transfugitive 
reports  of  the  state  of  a  camp  which  a  man  has  deserted 
are  not  usually  of  great  value.  Nevertheless  Church- 
men would  do  well  to  ponder  the  attacks  upon  their 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  After  allowing  for  sub- 
conscious malice,  there  remains  a  good  deal  that  is 
true.  They  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
assertion  that  the  Privy  Council  "  legally  exactly 
fulfils  the  requirement  "  of  a  Living  Voice  to  them,  "  an 
authority  always  capable  of  applying  the  principles  of 
religion  and  answering  new  questions  ".  The  Privy 
Council  does  not  even  claim  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  its  decisions  where  thev  touch  theology  are 
a  dead  letter.  Mr.  Benson  says  that  the  ceremonial 
and  current  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
from  Anne's  time  to  Victoria's,  "  resembled  very  closely 
that  of  the  Presbyterians  ",  which  is  absurdly  untrue. 
He  says  that  in  the  eyes  of  Low  Churchmen  the  Bread 
of  the  Eucharist'"  has  no  sanctity  at  all  ",  at  any  rate 
after  being  used  for  Communion,  and  it  was 
"common  "  for  them,  till  sixty  years  ago,  to  throw 
it  to  the  birds  !  He  avers  that  "  all  mention  of  absolu- 
tion is  carefully  omitted  "  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  albeit  that  Prayer  Book  says  that 
Christ  hath  given  power  and  commandment  to  His 
ministers  to  declare  and  pronounce  to  His  people,  being 
penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins. 
Mr.  Benson  describes  the  words  "  as  generally  neces- 
sary to  salvation  "  as  only  "  a  slightly  saving  clause  " 
in  the  Catechism  to  the  statement  that  there  are  only 
two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  in  His  Church — 
what  fault  has  he  to  find  with  the  careful  question  and 


reply?  He  endorses  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  King 
is  "constitutionally  a  Presbyterian  in  Scotland" — 
where  does  he  find  his  constitutional  authorities?  And 
when  he  was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  he  must 
have  acquired  enough  theology  to  know  that  "  res 
significata  "  does  not  mean  a  thing  "  not  actually 
present  but  symbolised  ". 

Still,  Churchmen  would  do  well  "  et  ab  transfuga 
doceri  ".  They  have  to  recognise  that  the  sixteenth 
century  "settlement  "  was  a  hopeless  muddle,  leaving 
the  Church  of  England  without  any  working  system  of 
authority  and  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  lawyers  and 
politicians.  They  must  also  abandon  a  great  deal 
of  false  "  Church  defence  "  history  and  admit  that  their 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  Church  is 
anomalous  and  unhappy,  though  it  became  inevitable. 
The  self-complacency  of  Anglican  officialism  should  be 
broken  down,  and  deep  heart-searching  take  its  place. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  crying  call  from  all  good  men  for  a  purified  and 
reformed  Catholicism,  and  the  Church  of  England 
really  endeavoured  to  respond  to  that  call.  Mr.  Benson 
may  reply  that  the  papal  communion  has  reformed  itself 
without  any  revolutionary  breach.  Perhaps,  as  regards 
crying  scandals  which  the  modern  temper  will  not 
tolerate.  But  even  then  only  by  silently  jettisoning 
large  portions  of  the  Roman  system  which  were  once 
at  the  heart  of  it.  Take,  for  example,  the  deposing 
power — now  not  merely  dormant  but  disavowed  ;  vet 
for  five  centuries  from  John  of  Salisbury  it  was 
asserted  by  every  canonist.  Or  the  saint-cultus.  This 
is  now  dealt  with  in  the  most  iconoclastic  way  by  writers 
like  the  Jesuit  Father  Delehaye,  author  of  "  The 
Legends  of  the  Saints  "  in  this  very  "  Westminster 
Library  ",  or  that  light  of  the  Vatican  and  godson  of 
Pio  Nono,  Pio  Franchi  de  Cavaleriis,  who  has  mowed 
down  the  holy  ones  of  the  Kalendar  like  a  battue  of 
pheasants.  When  Mr.  Benson  speaks  of  the  contra- 
dictions of  Anglican  divines  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
English  Church  system,  he  must  remember  that 
Delehaye  and  Franchi  would  certainly  have  been  burnt 
at  the  stake  a  few  centuries,  or  even  less,  ago.  Beliefs 
and  practices  which  for  ages  were  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  religion  of  all  pious  people,  but  now  discarded, 
did  not  really,  we  are  told,  rest  on  any  ex  cathedra 
utterance  of  infallibility.  None  the  less  the  Church 
was  responsible  for  them,  and  if  infallibility  is  never 
forthcoming  as  a  guide  when  most  needed — e.g.  on  a 
certain  Eve  of  S.  Bartholomew — of  what  practical  value 
is  it? 

The  truth  is  that  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the 
strength,  of  Anglicanism  arises  from  the  compromising 
English  temper  much  more  than  from  the  want  of 
an  infallible  guide.  The  Eastern  Church  has  been  for 
long  ages  an  imposing  and  orthodox  communion  apart 
from  the  See  of  Peter ;  Presbyterianism  is  described 
by  Mr.  Benson  as  "  a  living,  working  and  authoritative 
system,  with  a  clear  mind  of  its  own  and  a  refreshing 
courageousness  in  proclaiming  it  ";  and  he  speaks  of 
the  Baptists  as  a  "compact,  disciplined  and  fervent 
body  ".  Inorganic  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  is  fast 
losing  its  coherence  and  hold  on  doctrinal  faith  under 
the  influence  of  Liberalism  and  rationalism,  and  Mr. 
Benson  thinks  the  Church  of  England  is  also  on  the 
down  grade,  the  old  Evangelicalism  being  nearly  extinct 
and  Highchurchmanship  surrendering  its  standpoint 
more  and  more  to  the  Broadchurchmen.  Those  who 
once  preached  justification  by  faith  now  teach  justifica- 
tion by  works,  and  the  authority  of  the  Bible  has  been 
laid  in  ruins.  All  this  may  be  more  or  less  true,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  an  orthodox  Pope  his  central  authority 
may  check  the  growth  of  Liberalism  in  the  Roman 
communion  itself.  But  in  the  end  the  spirit  of  the  age 
can  only  be  effectually  countered  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  Latin  Christianity  has  so  long  rested  on  a 
single  buttress  that  if  that  gave  way  it  might  plunge 
into  something  more  revolutionary  than  Modernism, 
whereas  English  Churchmanship,  loosely  organised, 
illogical  and  averse  from  extremes,  would  survive,  as  it 
has  survived,  many  shocks.  Mr.  Benson  admits  that 
it  was  not  based  historically  on  mere  revolt  or  private 
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judgment.  and  thai  it  "  holds  together  perfectly 
intelligibly  up  to  a  certain  point  ".  He  clearh  distin- 
guishes the  "  moderate  Churchman  "  from  the 
*  historic  High  Churchman  ",  who  lias  "  a  real  right, 
though  not  exclusive,  to  his  interpretation  of  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church  of  England  ".  And  though 
afterwards  the  High  Church  tradition  is  attenuated  by 
Mr.  Benson  to  a  thread  running  through  a  fabric  other- 
wise Puritan,  he  allows  that  neither  theology  nor 
thought  lias  been  contributed  to  the  Church  of  England 
by  Puritanism,  that  it  is  practically  dead,  and  that  it 
rinds  some  very  hard  nuts  to  crack  in  the  Prayer  Hook. 
It  he  had  been  giving  a  really  impartial  description  of 
his  old  Church  he  would  have  mentioned  the  fact — 
since  he  remembers  that  Hooker's  confessor  was  Saravia 
— that  the  Church  of  England  would  admit  the  humblest 
Breton  priest  to  minister  at  her  altars  without  re-ordina- 
tion, but  w  ould  compel  the  Moderator  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  to  pass  through  every  stage. 
Bishop  Andrewes,  he  says,  expressly  repudiates  invoca- 
tion of  saints  ;  yet  Andrewes  held  that  we  may  ask  God 
for  their  intercession.  Also  he  rejected  the  scholastic 
transubstantiation,  but  he  was  willing  to  speak  of  trans- 
mutation. Mr.  Benson  mistakenly  says  that  "  Convo- 
cation is  summoned  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  same  kind 
of  manner  as  are  the  Houses  of  Parliament  ",  w  hereas 
the  King  only  entreats  the  Metropolitans,  bv  the  love  a;-.d 
duty  they  bear  him,  to  convoke  their  Convocations  : 
he  cannot  summon  them  himself.  And  w  e  rub  our  eves 
when  We  read  that,  whereas  the  Church  of  England  has 
lost  much  of  the  influence  she  once  enjoyed  bv  not 
upholding  the  principle  of  freedom  from  the  State  in 
doctrinal  matters,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenter 
have  been  united  in  suffering  for  its  defence.  Has 
Mr.  Benson  never  read  any  history?  Are  the  names 
of  Constantine  and  Justinian  and  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  XIV.  unknown  to  him,  and  has  he  never  heard 
of  the  Long  Parliament  or  the  doings  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  other  Puritans  in  America?  The  Church 
of  England  has  gradually  got  into  a  tangle  with  the 
civil  power,  but  it  is  a  great  misrepresentation  to 
suggest  that  any  part  of  her  formularies  was  dictated 
to  her  by  "  the  secular  State  ". 

In  controversy  between  religious  communions  the 
attack  is  always  more  successful  than  the  defence.  Mr. 
Benson  knows  how  many  volumes  might  be,  and  have 
"been,  filled  with  exposure  of  Rome's  past  and  present, 
and  an  infallible  religion,  if  proved  w  rong  at  any  point, 
breaks  down  altogether.  The  Anglican  position  has 
been  defended  by  men  of  the  highest  intellect  and  saintli- 
ness,  and  we  see  no  sense  in  firing  popguns  at  it.  As 
Mr.  Benson  himself  says,  ecclesiastical  controversy  is 
like  modern  warfare,  no  longer  an  affair  of  sword 
against  sword,  of  visible  successes  and  visible  flights, 
but  a  slow  business  of  heavy  long-distance  artillery  and 
large  flanking  movements,  whose  results  are  onlv 
gradually  gathered. 


THE  AMATEUR   SOLDIER  AGAIN. 

"  German  Influence  on  British  Cavalry."    By  ErskinfL 
Childers.    London  :  Arnold.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

A  CAVALRYMAN  of  repute  who  saw  much  fighting 
in  South  Africa  writes  to  us  of  this  book  as  fol- 
lows •—"  Personally  I  have  read  the  historv  of  every 
cavalry  fight  I  could  lay  hands  on  and  I  do  not  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusions  as  does  Mr.  Childers  ;  in  fact,  in 
nearly  every  case  I  arrive  at  exactlv  opposite  conclu- 
sions. He  falsifies  the  general  opinion  of  Henderson 
as  to  the  value  of  cavalry  ;  at  any  rate,  I  read  Henderson 
quite  differently.  He  splits  hairs  on  Sir  John  French's 
arguments  as  to  the  use  of  cavalrv  with  ail  the  skill  of  a 
lawyer  trying  to  muddle  a  truthful  witness  into  King. 
He  purposely  ignores  any  point  against  his  ow  n  peculiar 
views,  and  he  reads  into  writings  Of  other  men  things 
which  they  do  not  mean  and  (I  think)  things  that 
he  knows  they  do  not  mean.  Mr.  Childers  evidentlv 
coes  not  know  that  the  reason  why  the  Boers  retreated 


from  Magersfontein  t:>  the  Portuguese  frontier  before 
Roberts  was  simply  because  the)  dared  not  face  our 
cavalry  hand  to  hand. 

The  public  in  general  who  talk  about  "  Roberts' 
great  experience  "  and  suchlike  cannot  be  aware  that 
Lord  Roberts  saw  no  cavalry  action  in  Smith  Africa. 
Mr.  Childers  knows  this  quite  wi  ll,  and  yet  he  elects  to 
trust  Lord  Roberts'  opinion  against  that  of  Sir  John 
French.  On  page  (15  of  this  wonderful  hook  Mr. 
C  hilders,  to  bolster  up  his  theories,  says  "  Lord  Roberts 
is  the  oid}'  living  British  officer  with  a  European  reputa- 
tion "•  This  is  offensive  nonsense.  Lord  Roberts  lias 
never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  Europe.  Other  great  living 
soldiers  have.  Evidently  Mr.  Childers  has  never  heard 
of  Lord  Wolseley.  At  any  rate  he  is  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  opinion  European  soldiers  hold  of  his  great  abili- 
ties. Sir  John  French  has  studied  cavalry  over  this  ty 
years,  and  has  led  cavalry  in  peace  and  in  war  with 
marked  success.  This  is  well  known  to  all  our  cavalry 
officers  ;  hence  they  naturally  resent  the  writings  of  an 
amateur  whose  ignorance  of  military  history  is  conspicu- 
ous on  every  page.  Yet  he  thinks  himself  competent  to 
argue  with  an  expert  like  Sir  John  French  ! 

Mr.  Childers'  w  ritings  show  he  has  never  realised  that 
the  ideal  cavalry  charge  is  carried  out  by  bringing  the 
shock  of  the  cavalry  to  bear  at  right  angles  to  the  fire 
effect  of  its  supporting  guns,  not  rifles  ;  for  rifles  for 
that  purpose  are  not  to  be  compared  with  guns.  Again, 
he  consistently  ignores  the  "  moral  effect  "  of  cavalry, 
as  does  every  mere  theorist,  who  naturally  has  had  no 
chance  of  learning  by  experience  what  it  means.  He 
thinks  that  bullets  fired  by  horsemen  moving  rapidly 
will  hit  their  mark,  whereas  in  fact  not  one  in  a  thousand 
does,  unless  the  muzzle  is  pressed  against  the  object. 

No  harm  will  be  done  to  our  cavalry  officers  by  this 
book  because  its  writer  obviously  does  not  understand 
his  subject,  and  gives  himself  away  time  after  time 
w  ithout  know  ing  it.  Nothing  could  be  sillier  than  Mr. 
Childers'  argument  that  lances  and  swords  are  useless 
because  the  Boers  (being  unable  to  use  them)  did  not 
want  them.  Can  Mr.  Childers  cite  any  one  instance  of 
Boers  attacking  and  driving  back  cavalry  who  carried 
the  arme  blanche?  Yet  how  often  did  the  Boers  retire 
before  our  cavalry  ! 

The  book  is  not  worth  serious  attention.  We  will 
end  with  another  quotation  from  the  horse-soldier  we 
mentioned  at  the  beginning,  who  is  not  mythical  but  a 
very  real  officer  now  holding  a  high  position.  "  I  really 
cannot  get  through  this  book  :  it  is  such  nonsense.  In 
his  other  book  he  spoke  of  Sanna's  Post  as  an  instance 
of  a  '  Boers'  fine  charge  '.  Now  I  was  there,  and  no 
such  charge  took  place,  and  yet  six  times  he  quotes  it 
as  an  instance  of  '  a  fine  charge  '.  God  save  us  from 
the  '  sutor  ultra  crepidam  '  is  my  last  word.  I  wish  to 
heaven  all  our  enemies  would  be  '  infected  '  w  ith  his 
views  and  would  adopt  his  ideas." 


THE  END  OF  CLASSICAL  ROME. 

"  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 
By  Hartmann  Grisar  S.J.  Authorised  English 
Translation  edited  by  Luigi  Cappadelta.  Vol.  I. 
London:  Kegan  Paul.    1911.    15s.  net. 

T7ATHER  GRISAR  has  undertaken  a  heavy  task. 
■*  He  is  attempting  to  write  a  history  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  end  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  point  where 
Ludwig  Pastor  takes  it  up  with  the  Popes  of  the 
Renaissance,  to  produce  a  guide  of  the  topography  and 
archa-ology  of  mediaeval  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  answer  the  Liberal  Protestant  views  of  that  most 
attractive  historian  Gregorovius.  The  German  edition 
is  to  be  in  six  volumes.  The  rather  ponderous  tome 
under  review  is  only  a  third  part  of  the  first  volume. 
Size  is  not  its  only  encyclopaedic  character  ;  it  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  articles  accentuated  by  plenty  of  black 
type  and  capital  letters.  Is  the  translator  an  English- 
man? If  he  is,  his  English  is  curiously  heavy  and 
unidiomatic.  All  this  makes  the  book  difficult  reading, 
but  it  does  not  detract  from  its  real  merit.     If  the  same 
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amount  of  learning  and  research  is  put  into  the  many 
remaining  volumes,  Father  Grisar's  -  history  will  be  a 
worthy  memorial  of  the  sound  historical  method  that  the 
Vatican  somewhat  intermittently  encourages. 

The  first  volume  deals  with  the  condition  of  the  city 
in  the  fifth  century.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
beginning  a  history  of  mediaeval  Rome  with  the  last 
years  of  Theodosius.  Imperial  Rome  is  often  supposed 
to  end  with  the  overthrow  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  but 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  is  so  confused  and  obscure 
that  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  date  whether  it 
be  410  or  476,  or  to  any  one  man,  Attila,  Alaric  or 
Odovacar,  and  to  sa_,  that  at  this  point  or  with  this 
man    and  ory   ended,    and   mediaeval  history 

victory  over  Eugenius  and  Flavian 
i  undoubtedly  marked  the  final 
-..  Christianity  and  official  paganism. 
..t.  uaston  Boissier  in  his  "  Fin  du  paganisme  "  has 
shown  how  many  and  important  are  the  questions  con- 
nected with  this  curiously  obscure  period.  What  were 
the  final  relations  between  Christianity  and  paganism? 
Why  did  paganism  in  spite  of  Imperial  edicts  maintain 
so  firm  a  hold  of  certain  classes  of  the  population? 
How  far  did  Christianity  hasten  or  retard  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Empire?  What  happened  to  the  temples? 
How  and  when  was  the  Primacy  of  the  Roman  See 
established?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  M.  Boissier  and  Father  Grisar  try  to  answer. 

From  a  welter  of  confusing  details  one  fact  clearly  - 
emerges.  Constantine's  adoption  of  Christianity  did 
not  mean  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  ;  it  took  several 
generations  to  make  the  official  creed  the  popular  belief. 
In  two  directions  the  Church  had  a  long  struggle  before 
it ;  the  old  pagan  cults  were  very  far  from  being  creeds 
outworn,  whilst  within  its  own  borders  there  was  the 
no  less  formidable  foe  of  Arianism.  Paganism  was  all 
the  stronger  for  the  transformation  through  which  it 
had  passed  ;  its  crude  mythology  had  been  sentimen- 
talised ;  its  coarseness  had  been  refined,  and  its  beliefs 
watered  down  into  the  kind  of  sentimental  unde- 
nominationalism  that  was  certain  to  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  later  empire.  The  aristocracy  clung  to  classical 
traditions.  The  atmosphere  of  art  and  literature  was 
still  almost  wholly  pagan.  If  a  Christian  like  Sidonius, 
the  Bishop  of  Averna?  had  literary  aspirations,  he 
adopted  classical  subjects,  and  as  near  as  he  could  a 
classical  style,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Claudian 
or  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  A  political  career  was. 
surrounded  with  pagan  associations.  In  the  Senate 
there  was  a  strong  anti-Christian  party,  whilst  the 
number  of  Christian  men  of  position  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  devout  women,  who 
could  adopt  Christianity  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
political  career. 

The  lower  classes  had  other  ties  with  the  old  forms 
of  worship.  To  them  the  gods  and  demi-gods  were 
much  what  some  of  the  lesser  saints  were  to  the  peasants 
in  the  later  middle  ages,  the  excuse  for  a  feast  or  the 
reason  for  a  fair.  The  Roman  plebs  had  not  lost  their 
love  of  the  games,  and  it  is  significant  that  after  Leo 
had  saved  the  city  from  Attila,  the  common  people 
showed  their  rejoicing  by  attending  not  the  churches, 
but  the  circuses.  On  neither  side  was  there  bitter 
feeling.  If  official  Christianity  made  progress,  it 
advanced,  not  by  the  crude  method  of  persecution,  but 
by  the  modern  machinery  of  disendowment.  The 
temples  and  their  servers  were  in  something  of  the  same 
position  as  the  monasteries  and  their  communities 
in  the  sixtectth  century,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  sixth  century  there  was  little  iconoclasm. 
Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  temple  became  a  church  ; 
in  most  cases  the  buildings  were  left  empty,  and  the 
endowments  confiscated.  The  cults  of  Imperial  Rome 
had  always  been  Erastian,  and  they  were  now  being 
destroyed  by  an  almost  equally  Erastian  Christianity. 

It  was  this  tendency  to  Erastianism  that  made 
Arianism  so  popular.  Arianism  was,  in  fact,  only  one 
step  removed  from  the  undenominational  Erastian 
paganism  that  it  superseded.  Both  were  accommo- 
dating, neither  was  exacting,  neither  was  likely  to 
embarrass  a  divus  Caesar  or  an  Ostrogoth  king.  '  The 


danger  in  which  Arianism  placed  the  Church  makes 
the  conversion  of  Clovis  and  the  Franks  to  orthodox 
Christianity  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  events  in 
mediaeval  history. 

It  is  these  last  years  of  pagan  resistance  and  first  years 
of  Arian  attack  that  are  treated  at  length  in  this  volume. 
Father  Grisar  is  well  equipped  for  the  work.  He  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  beaten  track.  Besides  the 
evidence  of  historical  texts  and  inscriptions  and 
monuments,  he  brings  to  his  service  the  curious  details 
of  liturgies  and  hagiographical  traditions.  He  is  able, 
for  instance,  to  throw  light  on  the  popular  cult  of 
SS  Cosmas  and  Damian  by  a  critical  study  of  their 
primitive  Mass. 

Father  Grisar  says  that  he  is  anxious  that  his  book 
should  serve  as  "  a  mentor  for  visitors  and  pilgrims  from 
our  northern  homes  when  they  wish  to  recall  at  leisure  all 
they  had  witnessed  during  their  stay  in  the  Eternal 
City  ".  It  will  certainly  give  them  much  information 
about  recent,  though  not  the  most  recent,  excavations 
and  discoveries.  It  will  also  draw  the  attention  to 
what  is  best  worth  seeing  in  Rome,  the  smaller  and  less 
known  churches,  churches,  for  instance,  like  the  SS. 
Quattro  Coronati,  of  which  he  gives  so  full  and  interest- 
ing a  description. 

It  would  not,  of  course,  be  reasonable  to  expect  any 
exclusion  of  controversial  questions.  Father  Grisar 
is  ready  to  break  a  lance  with  Gregorovius.  And  who  is 
not,  when  Gregorovius  writes  that  "  history  knows 
nothing  of  the  presence  at  Rome  of  the  Apostle  Peter  "? 
Even  Plarnack  condemns  his  fellow  Protestant. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  honours  are  easy.  A 
generation  of  historical  progress  has  opened  to  the 
Roman  fields  of  research  that  were  closed  to  the 
Protestant.  Yet  though  Grisar  can  marshal  the  new 
facts,  Gregorovius  has  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
great  historian. 


NOVELS. 

"God  and  the  King."    By  Marjorie  Bowen.  London: 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

In  her  latest  work  Miss  Bowen  completes  the  trilogy 
for  which  William  of  Orange  has  supplied  the  hero.  We 
have  here  the  last  part  of  his  story  from  his  invasion 
of  England  until  his  death,  the  most  difficult  no  doubt 
for  romantic  uses.  Miss  Bowen  has  many  admirable 
qualities  as  a  writer  of  historical  romance.  She  uses 
an  attractive  simplicity,  is  not  violent!}'  prejudiced,  does 
her  best  to  render  facts  as  she  knows  them,  and  avoids 
wilful  distortion  to  produce  effects.  She  seems  to  feel 
more  at  home  with  pathos  than  with  any  sort  of  passion, 
since  with  the  one  she  is  wholly  sincere  and  moving, 
while  the  other  at  once  betrays  her  into  theatricality. 
She  has,  indeed,  rather  overdone  the  pathos,  giving  us 
a  view  of  William  and  Mary's  existence,  clouded  with 
sighs  and  bedimmed  with  tears,  which  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  cannot  be  said  to  countenance.  fJoubtless  they 
would  both  have  preferred  The  Hague  to  Whitehall, 
but  that  preference  and  the  exceeding  difficulties  of  their 
position  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  them  in  the  condi- 
tion of  continual  melancholy  which  Miss  Bowen 
suggests.  The  story  has  to  suffer  from  the  continual 
diversion  of  its  interest  from  the  main  figures.  Wisely, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  clear  review  of  English 
politics,  which  were  for  so  many  years  in  a  confusion 
which  still  entangles  the  historian  ;  but  a  large  number 
of  figures  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  though  most  of 
these  are  very  carefully  and  concisely  drawn  they  have 
inevitably  to  suffer  from  the  haziness  of  the  background 
and  confusion  of  motive. 

The  plots,  counter-plots,  treasons  and  conversions  of 
the  years  between  the  King's  Irish  campaign  and  the 
Queen's  death  become  especially  confused  ;  and,  though 
William's  troubles  with  the  ever  changing  English 
parties  are  insisted  on,  we  learn  nothing  of  Lord  Sunder- 
land's scheme  of  government  which  not  only  brought 
relief  to  him  but  created  a  ministerial  method  which 
has  continued  until  to-day.  The  scenes  most  at  the 
author's   command  are    quiet   interiors,    or  ordered 
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gardens.  In  these  she  often  obtains  delicately  effective 
commonplaces  of  colour  and  season,  though  she  :> 
rather  a  showy  than  an  accurate  horticulturist,  as  when 
she  makes  her  hawthorns  and  roses  bloom  together  in 
Kensington.  In  war,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  is 
a  good  deal  at  fault,  such  sentences  as  "  his  way  was 
barred  by  the  fosse  from  the  gazons  of  which  the 
soldiers  were  tiring,  and,  on  the  glacis  which  slopes 
before  it,  several  gunners  were  hauling  a  battery  into 
place;  not  far  behind  them  a  fierce  fire  was  being  main- 
tained from  a  projecting  javelin  " — not  being  of  much 
service  to  one's  understanding.  The  style  is  quite  un- 
distinguished ;  indeed,  there  is  no  sense  of  style  ;  but  the 
writing  is  very  simple  and  straightforward,  and  so  little 
effort  is  made  alter  an  archaic  verisimilitude  that  the 
use  of  the  old  possessive  seems  rather  a  pity.'.  The 
grammar  is  not  always  impeccable,  and  the  hero  is 
Occasionally  made  a  victim  of  the  author's  fondness  for 
the  split  infinitive  ;  but  the  sincerity  of  the  book  makes 
amends  for  these  lesser  evils. 

"  Jim  Davis."    By  John  Masefield.     London :  Wells 
Gardner.    1911.  6s. 

Jim  was  a  small  boy  in  South  Devon  some  hundred 
years  ago,  and  partly  by  accident  and  partly  by  clever- 
ness he  found  out  more  about  the  local  smugglers  than 
his  mysterious  friend  Mr.  Gorsuch  (who  was  really  their 
captain)  could  approve  of  ;  so,  to  stop  his  tongue,  he 
was  carried  off  and  made  two  most  exciting  trips  with 
them.  His  narrative,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
many  sea-loving  youngsters  at  Christmas,  has  all  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time  towards  the  end  of  the  French 
wars ;  its  moral  moreov  er  is  unimpeachable,  for  Mr. 
Gorsuch  after  being  severely  wounded  settled  clown 
ashore  in  a  respectable  occupation.  We  should  have 
doubted  whether  a  contemporary  three-masted  armed 
(Continued  on  pvge  528.) 
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lugger  big  enough  to  cross  the  Bay  to  Spain  could  have 
been  berthed  afloat  in  any  cave  small  enough  to  be 
concealed  from  seaward,  but  Mr.  Mas'efield  is  a  nautical 
antiquary  and  ought  to  know.  The  general  reader  may 
be  assured  that  once  launched  he  will  shoot  through 
this  enjoyable  romance  without  even  the  slight  and  not 
unpleasant  shivering  of  his  sails  such  impertinent  queries 
cause.  We  await  with  interest  the  account  of  Jim's 
projected  expedition  to  the  treasure  ship  that  Mr. 
Sot-such  knows  of  in  Campsachv  Bay! 

''The    Lone    Adventure."     By    Haliiwell  Sutcliffe. 
London :  Unwin.    1911.  6s. 

\t*"    Sutcliff    '     lis  latest  novel  makes  good  use  of 
lotif.    His  Rupert  Royd,  heir  to  a 
Lancashire  baronet,  despised  as  a 
=op,  proves  his  mettle  when  the  'Forty- 
five  sharply  severs  men  who  will  die  for  the  old  cause 
from  the  sentimental  Jacobites  whose  loyalty  was  limited 
to  toasts.    It  is  not  explained  why  Rupert,  whose  phv- 
sique  was  sound,  had  so  completely  failed  to  win  more 
than  contemptuous  tolerance  from  his  kin,  but  the  author 
shows  a  wisdom  rare  in  writers  of  fiction  in  making 
him  come  to  grief  when  first  he  tries  to  take  the  field 
w  ith  no  skill  in  arms  or  horsemanship.   The  unforeseen 
siege  of  Rupert's  home  is  a  stirring  episode,  but  the 
kive-interest  is  not  very  successful.     In  the  course 
of  his  romance  Mr.  Sutcliffe  does  several  unpardonable 
things.   There  is  no  necessity  to  write  a  romance  of  the 
'Forty-five,  but  a  man  who  chooses  to  do  it  ought  to 
learn  the  real  story  and  not  distort  it.   A  novelist  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  certain  liberties  :  no  sane  critic  could 
quarrel  with  him  for  making  his  imaginarv  Lancashire 
hero  the  comrade  of  Prince  Charlie  in  the  Highland 
wanderings.     And  he  may  perhaps  claim  a  patriotic 
licence  to  describe  Lancashire  Jacobitism  in  1745  as  a 
much  more  enthusiastic  movement  than  it  was  in  reality. 
But  he  has  no  business  to  represent  the  inaction  of  the 
MacDonalds  at  Culloden  as  due  to  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  their  chiefs.    "  The  Mac  Donald  ",  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  interposes  to  prevent  his  men  from  respond- 
ing to  the  Prince's  appeal  !   This  is  rank  nonsense,  and 
men  whose  kin  fought  at  Culloden  will  think  it  some- 
thing worse.   Again,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  so  ignorant  of  his 
period  as  to  become  hopelessly  muddled  about  Flora 
MacDonald,  who  was  not,  as  he  supDoses,  the  step- 
daughter of  Kingsburgh.    Worse,  in  a* way,  than  these 
blunders  is  the  persistent  vilification  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  whom,    for    some    inscrutable    reason,  Mr. 
Sutcliffe  calls  "  Lord  Murray  "  and  depicts  as  a  traitor 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  lost  his  all.    Here,  for  once, 
the  novelist  has  some  support  in  contemporary  slanders! 
but  he  ought  to  know  that  thev  have  lon<r  since  been 
refuted. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Health  and  Empire."    By  Francis  Fremantle.   London:  Ouselev 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Fremantle,  who  is  a  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  was  enabled,  as  he  says,  five  or  six  years  ago  to 
leave  his  post  for  a  tour  of  eighteen  months  to  study  disease 
problems  throughout  the  East.  He  served  for  some  time 
as  a  plague  officer  ;n  India,  and  then  went  through  China, 
Japan,  and  on  to  Manchuria  at  the  time  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  He  took  San  Francisco  and  the  States  and 
several  European  countries  on  his  wav  home ;  and  through- 
out his  tour  his  object  was  the  study  of  the  diseases  =of 
Eastern  and  tropical  countries,  the  investigation  of  these 
diseases,  and  the  methods  of  prevention  which  are  or  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  science  and  the  Governments  in  co-opera- 
tion. Jt  is  not,  however,  a  book  addressed  to  medical  men 
or  .sanitarians  merely;  but  to  the  general  public,  and  it  is  only 
the  point  o!  view  which  prevents  us  from  describing  it  as 
sunply  a  very  interesting  record  of  visits  to  India,  China 
Japan,  Hong-Kong.  French  Cochin  China,  and  the  Malav 
States.  With  the  exception  of  India,  these  are  not  the 
principal  regions  where  our  own  problems  of  public  health 
are  best  illustrated,  but  Mr.  Fremantk-'s  travels  show  the 
general  reader  how  widespread  th  »y  are  and  how  important 
■to  every  nalion.  The  account  of  the  hygiene  of  the  Japanese 
Army,  and  how  Japan  husbanded  h  r  strength  by  health 
precautions,  is  a  further  lesson.  Mr.  Freemantle's  personal 
experiences  are  fresh  and  instructive,  and  we  recommend 


the  reading  of  •them.  But  as,  apart  from  India,  his  travels 
did  not  include  much  of  the  British  Empire,  general  criti- 
cism on  the  shortcomings  of  our  public  health  system  takes 
the  place  of  more  personal  experiences.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  are  landmarks  on  "Health  and  Empire",  and  Mr. 
Fremantle  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  "  Statesman 
pioneer  of  the  Empire." 

"Across    South    America."      By    Hiram    Bingham.     Icndoi ; 
Constable.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Bingham  crossed  the  continent  by  "  the  most  historic 
highway  in  South  America,  the  old  trade  route  between 
Lima,  Potosi,  and  Buenos  Aires".  His  book  is  concerned 
with  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru.  He  made 
the  chief  objtct  of  his  journey  the  collection  and  verification 
of  information  regarding  "the  South  American  peoples, 
their  history,  politics,  economics,  and  physical  environ- 
ment". Travelling  in  South  America  is  not  easy  outside 
certain  well-defined  lines.  "It  is  more  difficult  for  a  mer- 
chant in  one  of  the  great  coast  cities  of  Central  Brazil  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Amazon  than  it  is  for  a  Chicago 
merchant  to  keep  in  touch  with  Australia."  The  book  has 
just  enough  of  history  about  it,  coloured  by  the  romance  of 
the  Incas  and  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  to  make  it  pictur- 
esquely informative  as  well  as  descriptive  of  present-day 
conditions.  Greatly  as  the  historical  and  geographical 
background  in  South  America  varies  from  that  in  the  North, 
the  South  Americans,  says  Mr.  Bingham,  have  many  social 
an$  superficial  characteristics  such  as  European  travellers — 
Dickens  to  wit — found  in  the  United  States  fifty  years  ago. 
International  rivalry  in  South  America  seems  to  be  going 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Germans.  "  The  well-educated 
young  German  who  is  being  sent  out  to  capture  South 
America  commercially  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  Trith.  He 
is  going  to  damage  England  more  truly  than  Dreadnoughts 
or  airships."  Mr.  Bingham  is  an  American,  with  certain 
American  prejudices,  but  his  book  is  one  which  Britons  may. 
read  with  advantage. 

"liie  Making  of  a  Great  Canadian  Bailway."    By  F.  A.  Talbot. 
London:  Seeley,  Service.    1911.    16s.  net. 

Mr.  Talbot  has,  in  the  inception  and  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  which  will  link  up  Winnipeg  with 
Prince  Rupert,  the  new  Pacific  port,  a  fine  subject,  and  we 
think  h?  has  made  the  most  of  it.  It  required  much  courage, 
political,  financial,  and  scientific,  to  embark  on  this  project 
at  all,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  through 
in  the  teeth  of  ^reat  natural  obstacles  makes  a  romance  of 
engineering  enterprise.  Mr.  Talbot  traces  the  whole  story 
in  detail  from  the  time  the  idea  occurred  to  Mr.  Hays, 
and  whether  he  is  describing  the  first  surveys  of  the  wilder- 
ness, the  blasting  of  a  reck  beside  the  Skeena,  the  transport 
arrangements,  or  the  efforts  of  the  track-layers  to  circum- 
vent without  disturbing  a  beaver  colony,  he  is  equally 
entertaining.  The  Grand  Trunk  means  much  to  the  future 
of  Canadian  development,  agricultural  and  commercial.  It 
will  be  a  formidable  competitor  for  business  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  but  Canada  has  room  for  both. 

"The  SuffragettV    By  E.  Sylvia  Pankhurst.    London:  Gay  and 
Hancock.    1911.  6s. 

This  is  a  very  one-sided  account  of  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  through  its  period  of  militancy — a  chronicle  of 
heroines  and  martyrs,  of  lying  ministers  and  brutal  police- 
men. AVe  hear  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  "characteristic 
graciousness  of  manner"-;  but  of  a  public  man  who  dared  to 
sptak  against  woman  suffrage  in  the  House  of  Commons  we 
read  that  "he  stood  there  undersized  and  poorly  made, 
flaunting  his  masculine  superiority  ".  Of  the  suffragettes 
themselves  the  pictures  are  always  nicely  drawn.  We  read 
cf  one  whose  "  soft  bright  hair  falls  loosely  from  her  vivid 
sensitive  face  ".  A  Cabinet  Minister  is  described  as  "  a 
plain  little  man  with  a  r>ale  face,  a  long  untidy  moustache 
and  hair  which,  though  he  wears  it  somewhat  long,  as  it  is 
in  the  pictures,  has  not  the  least  suspicion  of  a  curl,  but  lies 
limp  and  scanty  and  is  a  dull  dingy  browm ".  The 
suffragette  who  climbed  the  roof  at  Southport  "  might  have 
been  one  of  those  dainty  little  child  angels  the  old  Italian 
painters  loved  to  show  peeping  down  f  10111  the  tops  of  high 
clouds  ".  Here  is  a  new  method  of  controversy  which  would 
undoubtedly  add  to  the  excitement  of  public  life  were  it  to 
become  general.  The  book  as  an  epitome  of  the  militant 
movement  has  a  di-tailed  account  of  all  the  more  notorious 
incidents  of  the  campaign,  including  some  highly  coloured 
rtories  cf  the  hunger-strike.  Its  publication  will  do  the 
'  1'ffragettes  vastly  more  harm  than  good.  We  cannot  there- 
fore regivt  it. 

The  Swanston  Tditi  n  of  Stevenson's  "Works. 

Messrs.  Ciiatto  and  Windus  write  to  remind  us  that  the 
p:  ice  of  each  volume  is  6s.  net,  not  5s. 


Fur  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  530  and  532. 
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ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 

PASTILLES 

for  Wiroat  6  \dice,. 

Eulogised  in  testimonials  from  thou* 
sands,  including  the  greatest  Preachers, 
Public  Speakers,  Singers,  Actors,  &c. 

Sold  in  1    .vi  r.  box»3  by  all  Chemists. 

All  genuine  liv.uiV  Pastlllea  are  nurked  \vi  h  a  tar. 
.W/  Maniifaitmcrs  I 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Free  saw  fie  on  re  etf>t  of  penny  pesta^e  und  name 
0/  this  faftr. 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 

RED 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In   making:,  us*  less  quantity,  It  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

822  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
« BREECHES  CUT." 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  chaige.    Replies  received. 

NOTICE. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  :— 
United  Kingdom. 
£  s.  d. 

One  Year   ...       ...  182 

Half  Year  ...       ...     o  14    1  ... 

Quarter  Year       ...  071 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  lhe 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  oj  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW,  the  Pub.isher  would  be  glad  to  be  infouned 
immediately 


Abroad, 

£  * 
1  10  4 
0152 
077 


U fid  if  t'untrnct  with  Hi*  Mnjetty't  Government, 

Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT.  INDIA,  CI  UNA.  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASlAAc. 

Conveyini  Pasiengen  and  Mcrchandite  to  ALL  EASTtRN  PORTS. 


PsO 


IP  $  O    Pleasure  Cruises 

Dy  S.Y.  "VECTIS"  from  LONDON. 

LISBON,  TENEUIFFE,  MADEIRA    |    Cr.  X9.  Oct  25  to  Nov.  15. 
21  days  — Faros  from  1G  Guineas. 


Illustrated  Programme    free  by  post. 

ierland  Avenue,  W.C.  J 
Jenhall  Street,  E.C.  ) 


P.&O.  Offices  {?2M^itv,r.r^-c-!  London. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA.— Via  Madeira, 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•  BRITON  

t  GUILDFORD  CASTLE 

*  BALMORAL  CASTLE 

t  GALWAY  CASTLE   

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Oct.  20 
Oct.  27 

Oct.  21  ' 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  28 
Oct.  28 

*  Via  Madeira.       %  Via  Teneriffe.       f  Via  Las  Palmas. 

Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  West  End 
Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  ai  d  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trusjt 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  E.C. 

An    ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION   will    be    held  on 
DECEMBER  5th,  fth,  and  7th. 
For  particulars  and  scheme  of  Scholarships  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

GRAFTON  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF  OLD  MASTERS  (in  aid  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund)  NOW  OPEN,  10  to  6.    Admission  is. 

DEAD   ARTISTS'  PICTURES 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  memorial  loan  exhibition  of  the  landscape 
work  in  oil  and  water-colour  of  the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Lucas  at  the 
Walker  Galleries,  118  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  from  Nov.  13  to  18, 
191 1,  inclusive.  Owners  of  pictures  who  would  be  willing  to 
lend  them  for  this  purpose  are  invited  to  communicate  as  roon  as 
possible  with  Mr.  II.  E.  Nicholls,  Secretary,  the  Walker  Galleries, 
118  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 

COUGHS, COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

Cuts  short  all  attacks  The  only  Palliative  in 

of  SPASMS,  HYSTERIA,    NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
and  PALPITATION.  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA  and  DYSENTERY. 

Refute  imitations  and  insist  on  having  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  tuitk  each.  Bottle, 
Of 'all  Chemists ;  i/ij,  2/9.  4/6. 
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DRANE'S  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

Ask  at  your  Library  for  the  following.    Now  Ready. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Tuppenny  Box, 

A  remarkable  Story  by  COLIN  FITZ  GERALD,  Author  of 
"  Ikona  Camp." 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Crumpled  Leaf. 

A  Vatican  Mystery.  By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.  Dedicated  to 
Sir  LESLEY  and  LADY  PROBYN.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Gold  and  the  Woman. 

A  Novel     -  LEWIS.    Author  of  "  Reaping  the 

Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Hone-,  sound. 

A  Novel.    By  S.  MOORE. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Tales  of  Seven  Islands 

By  EVELYN  ADAMS,  Author  of  "  Tales  of  Three  Colonies." 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Lever's  Folly. 

By  C.  E.  BASE VI. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  crime  which,  though  forgiven,  casts  its 
malign  influence  over  several  innocent  lives,  and  is  indirectly  the  cause 
of  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  the  principal  characters. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Raveltoft :  A  Story  of  the  Orkneys. 

By  HENRI  LUKEN. 

Ciown  8vo.  cloth. 

Joan  Harcourt. 

By  GERTRUDE  M.  LETCH. 

The  Ambition  Plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

By  MARSHALL  KELLY.  6s. 

NEW  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Picture. 

By  JOHN  MASTIN,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.Scot., 
F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  R.B.A.,  Author  of  "  The 
True  Analysis  of  Milk";  "Parasites  of  Insects";  "  Plate- 
Culture  and  Staining  of  Amoebce  "  ;  The  Stolen  Planet"  "The 
Immortal  Light  "  ;  "  Through  the  Sun  in  an  Airship,"  &c,  &c. 
"  The  novel  contains  some  effective  satire  ...  A  female  character  addicted  to 
:be  use  of  triple  affirmatives  shows  that  Mr.  Mastin  has  a  genuine  comic  talent." 

A  thenceitm. 

IN  THE  PRESS.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Music  and  Its  Aspects. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  Music  and  its  Relations  to  Nature, 
Humanity,  Science  and  History,  &c.  By  HENRY  F.  GOSLING, 
Professor  of  Violin,  Theory  of  Music  and  Harmony  at  the  late 
West  London  College  of  Music,  Conductor  of  the  Oberon 
Symphony  Orchestra,  &c. 

IN  THE  PRESS.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

Creature  Life  in 
Australian  Wilds. 

By  CYRIL  GRANT  LANE. 
Illustrated  with  more  than  One  hundred  Photographs  taken  in  the 
Bush  by  the  Author,  who  has  spent  the  test  part  of  his  life  in  these 
lonely  wilds. 

The  A  B  C  of  Domestic  Electricity. 

By  HERBERT  ROBSON,  B.Sc,  Gold  Medallist,  London. 
Price  is. 

Classification  and  Life  Histories  of 

Marine  and  Fresh  Water  Alga?; 
or,  Botany  up  to  Date. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Black  and  White  En«ravinns 
By  WINIFREDE  JARVIS,  F.R.H.S.  1s.6d.net. 

London:  F.  DRANE'S,  Danegeld  House,  82A  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Aet. 

Cliovan-Antonio  Bazzi  Dit  Le  Sodoma  (L.  Gklly).  Paris  :  Plon. 
Stories  of  the  German  Artists  (Prof.  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer). 

Chatto  and  Windue.    7s.  6<7.  net. 
The  Art  of  the  Romans  (H.  B.  Walters).    Methuen.    15s.  net. 
The  Practice  of  Water-Colour  Painting  (A.  L.  Baldry).  Mac- 

millan.    12s.  net. 

Biography. 

Recollections  of  a  Long  Life  (Lord  Broughton.  Vol.  V.  and  VI.), 
24*.  net.  ;  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Martin  Luther  (Pre- 
served -Smith).  12«.  net;  The  Life  of  Paracelsus  1493-1541 
(Anna  M.  Stoddart),  10?.  6d.  net.  Murray. 

The  Life  of  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena  (Baroness  0.  von  Hiigel). 
Philip  Lee  Warner.    10?.  6d.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Forward  in  Love  (Richard  Bird).    Herbert  and  Daniel.  6s. 

The  Fledglings  (Henrietta  Home).    Elkin  Mathews.    2*.  net. 

Our  Pleasant  Vices  (Lily  Waller),  3s.  6d.  net;  A  Wife  Im- 
perative (A  Peer) ;  Cupid's  Time  Sheet  (D'Arcy  Martin). 
Long.    6.s.  each. 

A  Touch  of  Fantasy  (Arthur  H.  Adams).    Lane.  6s. 

A  Whistling  Woman  (Robert  Halifax).    Constable.  6s. 

The  Mahatma  and  the  Hare.  (H.  Rider  Haggard).  Longmans, 
Green.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Courtier  Stoops  (J.  H.  Yoxall).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

The  Smugglers  (S.  R.  Crockett).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

The  Ealing  Miracle  (Horace  W.  C.  Newte).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

Ave  (George  Moore).    Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Following  of  the  Star  (Florence  L.  Barclay).    Putman.  6-s. 
The  Device  of  the  Black  Fox  (R.  A.  Wood'-Seys).    Mills  and 
Boon.  6-'. 

Juggernaut  (E.  F.  Benson).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

Birds  and  Beasts  (A.  R.  Allinson).   Allen.    5.«.  net. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  (Lewis  Carroll).    Macmillan.    5-'.  net. 

The  Story  of  Bayard  (Christopher  Hare),  5--.  net;  The  Old 
Fay  (Ernest  Protheroe),  5s.  net;  The  Children's  Shake- 
speare (Alice  Spencer  Hoffmann),  7s.  bd.  net.  Dent. 

The  Romaunt  of  the  Rc«e  (Geoffrey  Chaucer).  Chatto  and 
Windus.    21n.  net. 

The  Arabian  Nights  (Laurence  Housman).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    6-.  net. 

Honev-Bee  (Anatole  France).    Lane.    5*.  net. 

Homer's  Odyssey  (H.  B.  Cotterill),  21.--.  net  ;  Harold  First  of  the 
Viking's  (Captain  Charles  Young).    Harrap.    5*.  net. 

The  Secret  Garden  (Frances  Hodgson  Burnett).  Heinemann.  6s. 

Ths  Wonderful  Garden  or  the  Three  C.'s  (E.  Nesbit).  Mac- 
millan. 6-'. 

Ben  King's    Southland    Melodies    (Essie    Collins  Matthews). 

Chicago  :  Faber. 
The  Widow  Woman  (Charles  Lee) ;  Dorinda's  Birthday  (Charles 

Lee).    3.s.  6d.  net  each.  Dent. 
Peter  and  Wendy  (J.  M.  Barrie).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Alberto  Sangorski).    Chatto  and 

Windus.  6-s. 

Dido  (By  the  author  of  "What  and  Why").    Allen.    5  s.  net. 
Secrets  of  the  Hills  (Sterling  Craig).    Harrap.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Captive  Royal  Children  (G.  I.  Whitham).    We"s  Gardner.  6s. 
The  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (Daniel 

Defoe)  ;  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (Thomas  Hughes).  5s. 

net  each.  Dent. 

History  and  Archj.ology. 

London  Houses  from  1660-1820  (A.  E.  Richardeon).  Eatsford. 
15s.  net. 

A  History  and  Description  of  the  British  Empire  in  America 
(Arthur  Granville  Bradley).  National  Society's  Depository. 
12<.  6d.  net. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Conflict  (Colonel  Arthur  Doyle).  Long- 
mans, Green.    9*.  net. 

The  Hoiue  of  Teck  (Louis  Felterman).    Long.    12*.  6d.  net. 

Ths  Wcrks  of  Man  (Lisle  March  Phillips).  Duckworth.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Campaign  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  (Second-Lieut.  E.  W. 

Sheppard).    Alien.    5s.  net. 
The  First  American  Civil  War  (Henry  Belcher).    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Macmilla  1.    21*.  net. 
Masters  of  English  Journalism  (T.  H.  S.  Escott).  Fisher  Unwin. 

12.?.  6d.  net. 

The  English  Court  in  Exile  (Edwin  and  Marion  Sharpe  Grew). 
Mill;  and  Boon.    15s.  net. 

Law. 

The  Law  of  the  Air  (Harold  D.  Hazeltine).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    5«.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Sport  :n  the  Nilgiris  and  its  Wynaad  (F.  W.  F.  Fletcher).  Mac- 
millan.   12--.  net. 

Wild  Flowers  as  they  Grow  (H.  Essenhigh  Corke).  Cassell. 
5a  net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 

Tiie  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nicklebv  :  The  Posthu- 
mous Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  (Charles  Dickens).  Chap- 
rran  and' Hall.    3-.  6rf.  net. 

Tiie  Defence  of  Plevna,  1677  (Capt.  Frederick  William  von 
Herbert).    Smith,  Elder.    Is.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  532.) 
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NATIONS  IN  ARMS 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  leading 

o  o 

up  to  the  present  disturbances  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
countries  concerned  is  necessary.  The  volumes 
in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series  are  the 
ideal  histories  for  this  purpose.  Each  volume 
is  the  work  of  a  specialist  in  his  subject,  the 
result  of  many  years'  careful  study  and  research, 
and  contains  maps  and  many  illustrations. 
Price  5s.  per  volume  (post  free). 

CHINA.    By  Professor  Robert  K.  Douglas. 
ITALY.    By  Professor  Pietro  Orsi. 
TURKEY.    By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

BARBARY  CORSAIRS  (TRIPOLI). 

By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

PORTUGAL. 

By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  M.A. 

Write  for  a  complete  list  of  Volumes  in  "The  Story  of  the  Nations,' 
the  greatest  historical  library  in  the  world.    Sent  post  free  on  request 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


Tolstoy.  By  ROMAIN  ROLLAND,  Author  of  "Jean  Chris 
topher."    Cloth,  5s.  net.    (Inland  Postage  4d.) 

This  illuminating  book  is  not  a  personal  biography  nor  a  piece  ofliterary  criticism, 
but  a  Psychological  study  of  Tolstoy. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  Lear.    Edited  by  lady 

STRACHEY  of  Sutton  Court.    With  many  Illustrations.  Demy 

8vo.  cloth,  15s.  net.  (Inland  Postage,  5d. ) 
The  name  of  Edward  Lear  is  a  household  word  to  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
his  Books  of  Nonsense,  and  the  selections  from  his  Letters,  first  published  in 
1907,  obtained  an  instant  welcome  from  them  and  from  the  countless  personal  friends 
who  survive  him  and  still  keep  his  memory  green.  A  further  volume  of  these 
delightful  characteristic  letters  to  Lord  Carlingford  and  Lady  Waldegrave  is  now 
ready,  continuing  the  correspondence  from  the  year  1864  to  the  painter's  death 
in  1888. 

Masters  of  English  Journalism,    a  study  of  Personal 

Forces.  By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT,  Author  of  "  Society  in  the 
Country  House,"  "The  Story  of  British  Diplomacy,"  &c.  With 
Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  (Inland 
postage  5d. ) 

This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  opportunities  and  experiences  calculated  to  make 
t  of  something  like  unique  interest  to  all  newspaper  readers  and  writers.  The 
narrative  begins  with  the  real  father  of  the  English  journalist  in  all  his  capacities, 
Daniel  Defoe.  His  contemporaries  and  earlier  successors,  including  every  kind  of 
personal,  social,  and  intellectual  variety,  are  then  examined  in  relation  to  the  work 
they  accomplished  and  the  influence  they  exercised.  The  "  match  past  "  continues 
with  all  the  men  who,  in  some  cases  still  living,  have  made  the  English  newspaper 
in  all  its  departments  what  it  is  to-day,  and  ends  with  personal  sketches  of  the  chief 
twentieth  century  newspaper  men. 

South  America  To-day.  By  Georges  Clemenceau, 
formerly  Prime  Minister  of  France.  With  8  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.    (Inland  Postage,  5d.) 

In  this  volume  M.  Clemenceau  gives  his  impressions  as  a  traveller  in  South 
America,  that  continent  of  inexhaustible  riches  and  boundless  possibilities.  As  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  European  politicians  and  writers  the  book  is 
likely  to  command  wide  attention. 


The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon.    A  Hunter's 

Explorations   for  Wild   Sheep  in   Sub-Arctic  Mountains.  By 
Charles   Sheldon.      With  4  Illustrations   in   Colour  from 
paintings  by  Carl  Rungius,  and  70  Illustrations  from  Photo, 
graphs.     12s.  6d.  net.    (Inland  Postage,  5d.) 
This  is  not  only  an  interesting  and  exciting  account  of  the  hunting  and  securing 
a  number  of  specimens  of  one  of  the  rarest  varieties  of  big  game,  but  it  is  alsj 
the  story  of  travels  and  adventures  in  unexplored  regions  amcng  someof  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  scenery  in  No:  th  America. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Autobiographic  Memoirs. 
By  Frederic  Harrison. 

D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,LL.D.  With  Portraits.  2vols.8vo.30s.net. 

H.  M.  Hyndman's  Record 
of  an  Adventurous  Life. 

With  Portrait.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

Family     Letters     of  Richard 

Wagner.  Translated,  Indexed,  &o,  by 
WILLIAM  ASHTON  ELLIS.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  First  American  Civil  War — 

1775-1778.  WITH  CHAPTERS  ON 
THE  CONTINENTAL  OR  REVOLUTIONARY 
ARMY  AND  ON  THE  FORCES  OF  THE  CROWN. 

By  HENRY  BELCHER.  With  Illustrations,  Coloured 
Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Man    and    Beast    in  Eastern 
Ethiopia,  from  observations  made 

IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA,  UGANDA,  AND 
THE  SUDAN.  By  J.  BLAND-SUTTON,  F.R.C.S. 
With  204  Engravings  on  wood.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

Sport  on  the   Nilgiris   and  in 
Wynaad.  By  f.  w.  f.  fletcher.  with 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.net. 

The  Song  of  Renny.   b>  maurice 

HEWLETT.  6s. 

Ethan  Frome.  a  new  England  love 

STORY.  By  EDITH  WHARTON,  Author  of  "  The 
House  of  Mirth,"  &c.    3s.  (id.  net. 

The  Golden  Bough:  A  Study  in 
Magic   and  Religion.    By  j.  g. 

FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  In  6  Parts. 
Third  Edition,  8vo. 

Part  III.    The  Dying  God.    1  vol.    10s.  net. 

The  Baganda.  an  account  of  their 

NATIVE  CUSTOMS  AND  BELIEFS.  By  the  Rev. 
JOHN  ROSCOE,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  and  Plans. 
8vo.  15s.  net. 

Vox  Clamantis.   By  numa  minimus. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  It  is  not  often  that  political  economists 
can  charm  and  even  entrance  their  readers,  but  '  Numa ' 
does  no  less.    We  have  enjoyed  his  book  from  cover  to 
cover." 

The  Choice.    By  ROBERT  DOUGLAS.  Extra 
crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
***  A  plea  for  the  contemplative  life. 

Monopoly  and  Competition,  a  study 

IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATION. 

By   HERMANN   LEVY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.    8vo.  10s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand  W.C.,  on  Monday,  October  23,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCklPTS,  including  the  property  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  LOFTIE,  F.S.A..F.Z.S.  (deceased),  the  property  of  R.  W.  GILLESPIE,  Esq. 
(The  Beeches,  Andover),  the  property  of  Mrs.  ICHENHAUSER  :  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Sir  THOMAS  DREW,  P.R.H.A.  ;  the  property  of  Mrs.  TALWIN 
MORRIS,  and  other  properties,  comprising  Historical  and  Topographical  Works, 
Americana,  French  Illustrated  Works,  Botany,  Archaeology,  Biography,  Poetry, 
Early  Printed  Books,  Tracts,  Theological  Works,  Books  relating  to  London, 
Architecture,  Scientific  Publications,  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  Standard  Editions 
of  Esteemed  Authors,  Bewick's  Birds  and  Quadrupeds,  &c.  ;  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Whistler,  Swinburne,  &c.  ;  Aberdeen  Printing,  Heraldic  Works, 
Engravings,  Autograph  Letters,  &c.  :  Claude,  Liber  Veritatis,  3  vols.  ;  Hasted's 
Kent,  4  "vols,  folio,  and-  12  vols.  Svo.  ;  Smith's  Catalogue  Raisonne.  9  vols.; 
Dibdin's  Tour  in  France  and  Germany,  with  the  extra  Set  of  Etchings  by  Lewis, 
3  vols.,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 


Y,   WILKINSON   &  HODGE 

I,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
vember  t,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
_    DRAWINGS  (Framed  and  in  the  Portfolio), 
jLLECriOIJ  of  the  late  JAMES  S.  BURRA,  Esq.,  of  Bock- 
hanger,  Ashforl,  Kent,  comprising  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by   Old  Masters, 
including  many  important  and  rare  Specimens  from  famous  Collections — Etchings 
by  Rembrandt — Mezzotint  and  other  Portraits,  and  Modern  Etchings,  including  a 
few  by  C.  Meryon— the  Property  of  A.  A.   DE  PASS,  Esq.,  of  Cliffe  House, 
Falmouth,   comprisi'g    Mezzotint    and    Stipple    Portraits.  —  Mezzotints,  after 
Rembrandt— Fancy  Subjects  of  the  French   School,  some  in  proof  state  ;  other 
Properties,  comprising  Modern  Etchings,  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  and  Muirhead  Bone  — 
Sporting  Prints,  in    Colours — Pen-and-ink    Sketches,   by  Charles  Keene,  for 
Illustrations  in  "  Punch." 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

OCTOBER,  1911.      Price  6s.^ 


I.  FOGAZZARO  AND  MODERNISM. 

II.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

III.  THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  FIRST  COALITION. 

IV.  FAMOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

V.  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 

VI.  THE  CAMORRA  IN  MODERN  ITALY. 

VII.  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

VIII.  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

IX.  GAMBETTA'S  WAR  OFFICE. 

X.  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  33  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


THE 


BYSTANDER 

SIXPENCE.  Every  Tuesday. 


Polities 

Literature 

Fiction 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  LIGHT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 

A  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK'S  DOINGS. 


%*  You  do  not  only  glince  at  "  The  Bystander,"  you  READ  it. 
It  is  Unique,  Sparkling,  Daring,  Original. 


TERSE  AND  TRUTHFUL  CRITICISM. 
"  WORLDLY  "  SHORT  STORIES. 
SPORT:  a  Speciality.    Golf,  Hunting,  Lawn  Tennis. 


Published  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Graphic,"  Tallis  House ; 
Tallis  Street.  E.C. 


Cbe  Sorrows  of  Ireland 

By  "  PAT."      Is.  net. 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ   THIS  BOOK.   


THE   WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

to  Kins:  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Second  Edition.    Price  2S.  60.  net. 

CATHOLICISM  ON  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS. 

By  B.  C.  NIXON,  M.  E.  UNDERDOWN,  and  H.  CUNLIFFE. 


SWAN    SONNENSCHEIN,  LONDON. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
How  to  Win  at  Bridge  (Cut-Cavendish).  Gill.  Is. 
Between  Heaven  and  Earth  (Otto  Ludwig).    Gowans  and  Gray. 

3-'.  id.  net.  j 
Lee  Miserables  (Victor  Hugo).  Vols.  I  to  IV.  Nelson.  1?.  each. 
Essais  Choisis  De  Montaigne  (Emile  Faguet).  Dent.  Is.  id. 
Causeries  du  Lundi  (C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve).  Routledge.  15?.  net. 
A  Country  Doctor  (Sarah  Orne  Jewett)  ;  Deephaven  (Sarah  Orne, 

Jewett).    Constable.    2s.  net.  each. 

School  Book. 

La  Dette  De  Jew  (V.  Payen-Payne). — Cambridge  :  at  the  Univer- 
sity Press.    2  s. 

Science. 

The  Blood  and  its  Third  Anatomical  Element  (A.  Bechamp). 

Philadelphia  :  Boericke  and  Tafel. 
Conduct  and  its  Disorders  (Charles  Arthur  Mercier).  Macmil- 

lan.    10*.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Hope  of  the  Gospel  (J.  D.  Jones).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

"     6  s. 

Communion  with  God  (Daiwell  Stone).  Edinburgh.  Clark. 
4s.  net. 

Facing  the  Facts ;  or  an  Englishman's  Religion  (Edited  by  the 
Rev.  \V.  K.  Lowthsr  Clarke).    Nisbet,  6s. 

My  Neighbour's  Landmark  (Frederick  Verinder).  Melrose. 
Is.  net. 

Travel. 

Deeside  (Robert  Anderson).    Black.    7s.  id.  net. 
The  Fair  Land  of  Central  America  (Maurice  de  Waleffe).  Long. 
7s.  6(/.  net. 

Undiscovered  Russia  (Stephen  Graham).    Lane.    12*.  id.  net. 
Home  Life  in  Norway  (H.  K.  Daniels),  7-\  id.  net;  The  Russian 

People  (Maurice  Baring),  15s.  net.  Methu«n. 
Man  and  Beast  in  Eastern  Ethiopia  (J.  Bland  Sutton).  Mac- 

millan.    12s.  net. 
Canada  To-day  ana  To-morrow  (Arthur  E.  Copping).  Caseell. 

7s.  id.  net. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  by  Stage  (Carrie  Adell  Stiahom): 
Putnams.    16s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Sweet  Songs  of  Many  Voices  (Kate  A.  Wright).    Harrap.    3s.  id. 
net. 

Miles  Standish  (H.  W.  Longfellow)  ;  Under  the  Swedish  Colours 
(Arthur  Judd).    Elkin  Mathews.    Is.  net  each. 

The  Cup  of  Quietness  (Alfred  Hayes).    Methuen.    3s.  id.  net. 

Original  Plays  (W.  S.  Gilbert).    Chatto  and  Windus.    3s.  net. 

The  Epic  of  God  and  the  Devil  (J.  F.  Rowbotham).  Worcester  : 
Baylis. 

Canned  Classics  and  other  Verses  (Harry  Graham).  Mills  and 
Boon.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art  of  Effective  Public  Speaking,  The  (Ernest  Pertwee),  3s.  6d. ; 

Medical  Education  and  Infant  Feeding  (D.  Hastings  Young), 

2  s.  6d.  Routledge. 
Australian  in  Germany,  An  (A.  D.  McLaren).    Constable.  6s. 

net. 

Chats  on  Postage  Stamps  (Fred  J.  Melville).  Fisher  Unwin. 
5*.  net. 

Death  (Maurice  Maeterlinck).    Methuen.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatic  Recitations  (A.  C.  Sutherland).    Collingridge.    4s.  net. 

Economics  Descriptive  and  Theoretical   (Margaret  McKillop). 

Allman.    3s.  6c/. 
How  to    acquire   Ease  of   Voice   Production   (Charles  Tree). 

Williams. 

Kidnapped  in  London  (Sun-yat  Sen).  Bristol  :  Arrow.smith.  Is. 
Little  Book  of  Twentieth  Century  Duologues,  A  (Ernest  Pertwee), 

Routledge.    Is.  net. 
Liverpool  :  Addresses  on  Ethics  of  Social  Work  (John  MacCunn). 

Constable.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Monopoly  and  Competition  (Hermann  Levy).    Macmillan  .  10s. 

net. 

Nuts  and  Chestnuts  (Hon.  Lionel  A.  Toliemache),  2.?.  6(7.  net; 

Love  in  Black  (Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell).    6s.  Arnold. 
Old  Physiology  in  English  Literature,  The  (P.  Anseil  P.obin). 

Dent.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Organ  Playing  (A.  Eaglefield  Hull).  Augener. 
Peeps  at  Industries  :  Sugar  (Edith  A.  Browne).    Black.    Is.  6d. 

net. 

Religious  Question  in  Public  Education,  The  (Athektan  Riley), 
6s.  net ;  Outlines  of  Political  Economy  (S.  J.  Chapman), 
3s.  6(7.  ;  Memories  and  Studies  (William  James),  6s.  6d.  net. 
Longmans,  Green. 

Scenes  from  Dickens  (Ernest  Pertwee).    Routledge.    3s.  id. 

Women  of  Sha-kespeare,  The  (Frank  Harris)'.  Methuen.  10-.  id. 
net. 

Reviews  .and  Maoazines  for  October. — The  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Review,  2s.  id.  net;  The  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
5*.  ;  The  North.  American  Review,  Is.  net ;  The  University 
Magazine,  35  c.  ;  Mercure  de  France,  lfr.  50:  The  Open 
Court,  10c.  ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3/r.  ;  The  Winter 
Sports  Review.  2*.  net ;  The  Modern  Language  Review,  4s. 
net;  The  English  Historical  Review,  5s.;  .The •  Edinburgh 
Review,  6s.-;  The  Eugenics  "Review,  Is.  net;  The  Inter- 
national JohrnaJ  or  Ethics.  65--.  r  The  Quarterly  Review, 
6--.  ;  Fry's  Magazine,  6d.  net.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Is. ; 
Rhythm,  Is. 
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Contents  of  No.  18,  Thursday,  October  19th,  1911. 

Kill'the  Bill. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Foreign  Affairs. 
Powder  and  Shot. 
A  New  Campaign. 
Fun  with  the  Calf. 

The  Jewish  Question:  VI.  The  Second  Solution  : 

Exclusion — Contemporary. 
The  Greatness  of  the  Moment:  VI. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Capt.  Coe.    By  Junius. 
Lost  Diaries.    The  Diary  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

By  Maurice  Baring. 
Ballades  Urbane  :  XVIII.  A  Ballade  of  Evil  Times. 
Clairvoyance.    By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
The  Little  Theatre.    By  A. 

Johnson-Wells  and  the  Cinema.    By  W.  R.  Titterton. 
Our  Interviewer  in  Elysium.  IV. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 
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AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

"Saturday"  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  now  in  its  10th  Thousand. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 

"  Saturday 99 

Auction  Bridge, 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auction  Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The   subtleties   of   the   game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
what  they  see.  To  them  this  book  should  be  of 
great  assistance. 

Is.  net,  or  post  free  Is.  1£d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Mr.  H.  Wen  two  it  i  n  Vkrnon,  J.I'.,  Chairman  of  iIil-  Cejrjpp 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Lid.,  says  :— "  Mr.  William  It'iherley, 
I-.K.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  lest-kuoiun  authorities  "*  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  /'he  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  stiouqly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  VI.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Beady.   5a.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  :  — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (51.  \d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

'*  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  supeiior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS, 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book.  —  Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6cL 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing, 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Batb, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvtrn,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Camarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestolt,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  ol  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  Nhw  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railvay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 

Messrs.  SOTHERAN'S  WEST-END  HOUSE 

IS   NOW   IN   ENLARGED   PREMISES  AT 

43    PICCADILLY,  W. 

(Opposite   PRINCE'S  HALL). 
BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS    AND  AUTOGRAPHS 

on  View ;  Valued  for  Insurance  or  Probate  ;  Bought  for  Cash. 
Telephone :  Mayfjir  3601.  Tclejraphlc  Address  :  Bookmen,  London. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth  ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle  Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
lire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
I  rofessor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin  ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators."  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    FTjntsren    Rays  and 


ASSESS 


ml 

my 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Deep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
The  Importance  of  Heredity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 


Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  R.adium 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work 
ELEGANT 


SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  1  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 

SCIENCE  IN  MODERN  LIFE  is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  36s.)  >Mme  on  our 

now  ready.  <V^/List    of  Sub- 

...        ...        .  .  .jiv^scribers  for  Science 

It  is  only  necessary  to  send  o/-  with  order  to  become        ^. /in  Modern  Life.  I 

possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    Send  attached 


61- 


Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  ©  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


9^ send  P.O.    for  6s.,  and 
agree  to  send  5s-  Per  month 


for  six  months, 
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THE 

RUBBER  WORLD 


ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 


This  Week's  Issue  Contains  : — 

COFFEE  VALORISATION  AND  ITS 
REWARD.  By  W.  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST. 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Mkumbi. 
By  X.Y.Z. 

TEA  AND  THE  PLANTER. 

HOW  TO  VALUE  A  COCONUT 
ESTATE. 

THE  CONDE,  JONG  LANDOR,  ASSO- 
CIATED TEA  OF  CEYLON  AND 
OTHER  MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

'  ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  IIOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILAN O  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Fiazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA: 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


BRITISH  ELECTRIC  TRACTION. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  British  Electric  Ti\i< 
turn  Company  I  Limited,)  was  held  mi  Tuesday  to  consider  ■ 
resolution  with  reference  t ■  >  a  scheme,  for  tin*  reorganisation  of 
the  company's  capital.     Sir,    Lnnl,    Oarckfl   (chairman   of  the 

comparrj )  presided. 

Mr.  Chaa.  H.  Dade  (the  secretary),  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said,  whatever  the  \iei\s  oi  the  shareholder* 
as  to  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  scheme,  he  felt  it  would  be 
admitted  it  was  put  fairly  before  them,  and  was  an  earned 
endeavour  to  minimise  their  difficulties  in  deciding  the  question. 
The  directors  felt  something  ought  to  !»•  done  to  adjust  the 
altered  relations  between  the  two  classes  of  shareholders  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  their 
profits  were  insufficient  to  pay  the  full  preference  dividend.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  which  had  been  formulated 
was  the  right  solution,  and  strongly  advised  the  shareholder* 
to  accept  it.  In  the  memorandum  which  he  had  it-sued  he 
explained  the  present  position  in  regard  to  the  profits,  and  also 
the  reason  why  these  were  email  in  relation  to  the  paid-up 
Capital;  but  while  they  spoke  of  the  smallness  of  their  profit! 
it  was  only  right  they  should  clearly  understand  that  they  were 
small  only  in  relation  to  the  paid-up  capital,  and  the  point  he 
wished  to  emphasise  was  that  in  this  respect  they  were  no  worse 
off,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  stood  a  little  better,  than  the 
average  electrical  undertakings  in  this  country  of  the  same  class. 
He  explained  that  their  organisation  consisted  of  57  companies, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  £12.000.000.  Last  year  the 
associated  companies  collectively  showed  an  increase  in  net  profits 
of  over  £100,000,  and  he  hoped  they  would  do  still  better  this 
year.  The  question  of  what  proportion  of  the  annual  profits 
should  be  set  aside  for  reserves  could  be  better  discussed  after 
this  scheme  had  been  adopted,  and  not,  as  had  been  suggested, 
that'  the  question  of  depreciation  could  be  better  dealt  with 
after  the  scheme  had  been  carried.  As  to  depreciation,  the 
board  had  stated  repeatedly  that  to  arrive  at  any  truly  approxi- 
mate figure  was  the  real  difficulty  of  the  situation  as  presented 
by  the  balance  sheet.  It  was  suggested  that  they  had  the  market 
value- to  go  upon,  but  the  market  values  of  their  shares  and 
debentures  had  varied  between  a  million  sterling  during  the 
year.  The  board  had  been  definitely  advised  by  leading  counsel, 
and  the  law  on  the  subject  was  clear,  that  a  loss  on  capital  account 
was  not  necessarily  a  loss  which  had  to  be  made  good  out  of 
revenue.  There  was  no  loss  on  the  revenue  account  of  this  com- 
pany, and  there  was  no  legal  or  practical  reason  why  all  division 
of  profits  should  be  stopped  because  the  assets  had  depreciated  in 
value.  With  regard  to  the  amendment  proposing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  he  said  that  from  a  purely  personal,  or 
selfish,  point  of  view,  the  directors  would  welcome  a  committee 
of  inquiry.  But  their  first  consideration  must  be  the  interests  of 
the  shareholders.  From  that  point  of  view  they  felt  bound  to 
advise  the  shareholders  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  inquiry  would  do  the  company  a  great  deal  of  harm,  because 
of  the  time  it  would  take  up,  because  of  the  dislocation  it  would 
cause  to  the  business,  and  because  of  the  injury  it 
would  do  to  the  credit  of  the  company.  The  proxies  which 
had  been  lodged  indicated  that  the  directors  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  the  shareholders,  and  he  understood  that  in 
view  of  the  large  support  which  the  directors  had  received  the 
amendment  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  would  not  be 
moved.  That  being  so,  the  directors  were  willing,  after  the 
first  resolution  had  been  carried,  to  agree  to  an  adjournment 
of  the  proceedings  for  a  fortnight,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  dis- 
cussing the  situation  with  the  representatives  of  dissentient  share- 
holders. He  moved  a  resolution  approving  the  scheme  for  the 
subdivision  and  rearrangement  of  the  capital  subject  to  such 
modification,  if  any,  as  might  be  made  and  approved  at  the 
requisite  extraordinary  meetings  of  shareholders,  and  the  ad- 
journment of  the  meeting  to  November  3. 

Sir  Chas.  Rivers  Wilson  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lea  Smith  said  it  seemed  to  him  they  were  carrying  people 
at  too  low  a  rate. 

Sir  Hubert  Hampson,  as  representing  the  interests  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Debenture  Corporation,  which  has  a  substantial  hold- 
ing in  the  ordinary  shares,  and  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
committee  who  have  been  in  communication  with  the  ordinary 
shareholders  and  have  received  a  substantial  number  of  proxies, 
welcomed  the  offer  of  the  board  to  discuss  matters  with  them. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  as  both  a  preference  and  ordinary  share- 
holder, believed  that  if  they  got  "the  scheme  through  the  com- 
pany would  rapidly  regain  its  old  prestige. 

Mr.  Fells  thought  that  the  scheme  did  the  barest  justice  to  the 
preference  shareholders  and  erred  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
shares. 

The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  resolution  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  meetings .  of  the  *  separate  classes  of  shareholders  were 
adjourned  till  the  3rd  prox. 


ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  th* 
« LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  CathedraL 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


The  Works  of  Man. 

By  L.  MARCH  PHILL1PPS. 

'  A  survey  of  the  creative  art  of  the  world.  Selecting  some  of 
the  great  periods  or  creative  epochs  in  the  art  of  the  world,  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  them  the  distinguishing 
qualities,  limitations,  and  points  of  view  of  the  races  which  pro- 
duced them. 

Large  Crown  8vo.    73.  6d.  net. 


An  interesting  volume  of  light  essays. 

The  Critical  Attitude. 

By  FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER. 

An  interesting  volume  of  essays  by  the  Founder  and  First 
Editor  of  "  The  Enaii^  ^>  i  w."  Light  in  tone  and  style,  they 
nrP  will  provoke  serious  thought. 

net. 


r._.^.   edition   of    Mr.  Belloc's 
historical  sketch  of  Algiers. 

Esto  Perpetua. 

By  HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

This  volume  of  Algerian  studies  and  impressions,  in  the  vein  of 
the  author's  "  The  Path  to  Rome,"  has  always  been  in  steady 
demand.    The  cheaper  issue  is  being  welcomed  by  very  many. 

Illustrated  with  Pencil  Sketches.    2s.  6d.  net.    Postage  4d. 


An  American's  critical  appreciation  of  British 
rule  in  India. 

The  West  in  the  East. 

By  PRICE  COLLIER. 

The  author  of  "England  and  the  English"  gives  his  candid 
impressions,  formed  during  a  tour  through  India  and  the  East. 
The  book  is  among  the  best  sellers  of  the  year. 

7s.  6d.  net.    Postage  sd. 


A  new  popular  edition,   with  a  foreword  by 
LORD  ROSEBERY. 

England  &  the  English. 

By  PRICE  COLLIER. 

A  book  which  has  been  in  great  demand  for  two  years.  The 
best  selling  book,  other  than  fiction,  with  booksellers  throughout 
the  country  for  months  together. 

2s.  6d.  net.    Postage  4d. 

Just  published. 

The  Reason  Why. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN, 

Author  of  "  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth." 

This  new  novel,  the  longest  and  most  dramatic  work  that 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  had  a  very  bad  time  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Asquith  had  to  ask  the  House  to  approve  of  guillo- 
tine closure  in  a  most  drastic  form  as  a  regular  part  of 
ordinary  procedure.  Neither  obstruction  nor  special 
emergency  could  be  pleaded.  This  was  to  ring  the  knell 
of  the  Parliamentary  system.  Mr.  Asquith  tried  to 
carry  off  the  shock  he  was  giving  the  House  coldly,  even 
jauntily.  But  Mr.  Balfour  was  too  much  for  him. 
The  enormity  was  placarded  stark  before  the  House. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  guillotine  any  Bill 
in  such  a  way.  But  of  all  bills  the  Insurance  Bill  !  A 
Bill  so  complicated  that  neither  its  author  nor  any  one 
else  understood  it  :  so  complicated  that  never  a  day 
passed  that  Mr.  George  did  not  change  or  promise  to 
change  it  :  so  vast  that  he  had  received  a  hundred  depu- 
tations upon  it  and  had. given  the  House  sixty-five 
undertakings  in  the  discussion  of  only  seventeen  clauses. 

The  matters  left  open  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  legion.  There  was  the  case  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  of  emigrants,  of  deposit  contributors,  the 
Post  Office  contributors,  married  women,  domestic  ser- 
vants, hospital  and  reformatory  staffs,  aliens,  persons 
under  sixteen.  And  Ireland?  Nobody  knew  what 
was  going  to  be  done  in  Ireland.  On  the  top  of  all  was 
the  unemployment  half  of  the  Bill — really  a  different 
Bill.  This  had  never  been  debated,  and  now  was  to 
be  pushed  aside  to  a  Grand  Committee.  This  attack 
could  not  be  met.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  evidently  felt  he 
had  been  very  hard  hit.  Even  in  a  Tabernacle  or  at 
Limehouse  he  will  find  it  hard  to  make  people  happy 
about  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  been  so  amazingly  successful  at  the 
head  of  the  Law  that  they  have  made  him  head  of  the 
Navy ;  and  Mr.  McKenna  has  been  so  amazingly  suc- 


cessful at  the  head  of  the  Navy  that  they  have  made 
him  head  of  the  Law.  This  seems  the  best  and  simplest 
summary  of  Mr.  Asquith's  chief  changes  in  his  Box 
and  Cox  Cabinet.  It  is  amusing  in  its  way  no  doubt, 
but  how  ridiculous  it  makes  those  innocent  people  look 
who  really  suppose  that  this  or  that  Cabinet  Minister 
is  proper  or  essential  to  this  or  that  Department  of 
State  !  Is  there,  after  this  cynical  act  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
any  grown  man  who  supposes  that  it  matters  for  an 
instant  who,  for  example,  is  Civil  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  who  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury? 
Whom  has  the  Prime  Minister  appointed  to  this  last 
post  ? 

Mr.  Churchill's  appointment  is  not  well  received' 
in  the  Navy.  To  the  sailors  who  listen  every 
forenoon  with  bowed  heads  to  the  prayer  "  that  it  " 
(the  Navy)  "  may  be  a  safeguard  unto  our  Gra- 
cious Sovereign  Lord  and  his  Dominions,  and  a 
security  for  such  as  pass  on  the  seas  upon 
their  lawful  occasions",  the  Navy  is  a  sacred  trust; 
and  Mr.  Churchill  they  know  only  as  one  who  has  often 
tried  to  belittle  the  fleet  for  party  ends.  Mr.  Churchill, 
in  his  Tory  days,  told  the  electors  of  our  great  south- 
western port  that  the  Radicals  would  always  "  starve  " 
the  fighting  services.  Mr.  Churchill  has  proved  this  in 
his  own  person.  What  could  be  more  preposterous 
than  the  standard  Mr.  Churchill  laid  down  in  his 
famous  Dundee  letter  of  14  April  1909? 

In  this  letter  he  laid  down  that  our  Navy  need  only 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  a  fleet,  "  as  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  stated,  of  strength  available  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses against  this  island  ".  Next,  even  those  fleets 
which  are  maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  this  island  were 
to  be  whittled  down,  according  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  discernment  of  "  the  probability  of  the 
combination  ".  We  will  pay  this  testimony  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  consistency,  that  he  spoke  out  for  reduction 
before  the  General  Election  of  1906.  Writing  to  the 
North-West  Manchester  Liberal  Association  early  in 
1904,  he  said  "  he  would  be  proud  to  be  of  the  smallest 
use"  in  bringing  about  "a  decided  change  from  the 
costly,  gaudy  trappings  of  martial  ambition  to  a  more 
sober  garb".  He  affirmed  that  "he  had  always 
desired  a  smaller  and  cheaper  Army,  and  the  time  had 
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arrived  when  the  growing  cost  and  size  of  the  Navy 
must  be  arrested  ". 

Now,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  McKenna  to  the 
Admiralty  in  1908,  we  rest  our  chief  hopes  on  the  sober- 
ing influences  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Churchill  has  beside 
him  men  who  govern  an  area  over  a  hundred  times  as 
great  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who  see  clearly 
enough  that  peace  depends  on  the  Navy,  and  the  chaos 
which  lies  beyond  if  the  Navy  can  wage  only  a  defensive 
war.  There  is  the  India  Office  depending  on  transports 
from  England,  and  knowing  full  well  that  the  soldier 
goes  to  his  work  on  the  back  of  a  sailor.  There  is  the 
Foreign  Office  keenly  conscious  of  the  truth  of  Nelson's 
saying  that  the  best  Foreign  Minister  England  can  have 
is  a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships.  Mr.  McKenna  fought 
the  battle  for  reduction  as  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  had  to 
spike  his  old  guns  when  Mr.  Hobhouse  copied  his 
famous  letters  verbatim  and  sent  the  copies  to  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  minister  to  play  the  part 
of  M.  Pelletan  in  England,  so  we  may  hope  something 
even  of  Mr.  Churchill. 

Mr.  Runciman  leaves  the  pen  for  the  plough.  We 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  suggest  that  from  education  to 
agriculture  was  a  drop ;  but  in  the  political  profes- 
sion the  Board  of  Agriculture  cannot  be  reckoned  an 
advance  on  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Runciman  has 
not  been  promoted,  if  he  has  not  been  degraded.  Here 
we  have  the  sequel  of  the  Holmes  circular.  Face-saving 
made  it  impossible  to  throw  Mr.  Runciman  immediately 
to  the  infuriate  teachers ;  but  he  was  under  notice 
to  quit  the  Education  Office.  Everybody  knew  this. 
Had  Mr.  Runciman  shown  any  pluck  or  real  care  for 
education  and  backed  Mr.  Holmes,  we  should  sym- 
pathise sincerely  with  him  ;  but  as  it  is  he  has  come  off 
better  than  he  deserved?  Mr.  Asquith  has  shown  much 
more  tenderness  in  giving  away  his  colleague  than  Mr. 
Runciman  showed  in  giving  away  his  subordinate. 

At  the  Education  Office  Mr.  Runciman  will  hardly  be 
missed,  for  little  enough  has  he  attended  to  it  from  the 
time,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  that  he  missed  his 
chance  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  Compromise  Education 
Bill.  Certainly  for  agriculture  he  has  one  recommenda- 
tion above  nearly  all  his  colleagues.  He  does  own 
some  land.  What  Mr.  Pease  will  do  or  be  at  the  Edu- 
cation Office  one  cannot  say  yet.  This  is  now  the  fourth 
education  minister  in  six  years.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  while  ministers  come  and  go,  Sir  Robert  Morant 
stays  on. 

Nationalist  speakers  have  not  taken  much  notice  of 
Mr.  "Birrell's  speech  last  week  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 
The  speech  was  elaborately  cheerful,  and  intended  to 
cheer.  But  Nationalists  want  a  few  facts,  and  Mr. 
Birrell  was  careful  to  make  a  speech,  seeming  frank 
but  giving  almost  nothing  away.  Mr.  Redmond  this 
week  has  been  careful  to  let  his  followers  know  that 
the  Bill  is  complete,  and  that  he  has  blessed.it  in  every 
line.  "  Both  in  its  principles  and  in  its  details  "  the 
new  Bill  provides  for  exactly  the  "  Home  Rule  that 
Ireland  needs  "  ;  it  will  settle  for  ever  the  financial  and 
political  problems  of  Ireland.  "  Boldly  and  in  no 
niggardly  spirit  " — these  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Birrell 
which  most  exercise  the  minds  of  the  Nationalists. 
They  are  comfortable,  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  But 
certainly  they  are  vague. 

One  of  the  best  rules  ever  devised  by  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  one  which  forces  the  Government  to 
publish  the  whole  of  a  report  if  a  Cabinet  Minister  quotes 
from  a  portion.  We  can  well  imagine  how  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  otherwise  revel  in  sentences  detached  from 
their  context  and  in  garbled  extracts  of  all  kinds.  We 
understand  that  for  some  days  past  the  Government 
have  had  in  their  possession  the  report  of  Sir  Henry 
Primrose's  Commission  on  the  financial  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Birrell  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  The 


name  of  the  chairman  was  a  guarantee  of  impartiality, 
and  the  public  undoubtedly  looked  to  the  report  for  some 
guidance  as  to  finance,  which  is  the  kernel  of  the  future 
Home  Rule  Bill.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  were,  how- 
ever, framed,  as  we  know  from  Mr.  Redmond,  before 
the  report  was  examined.  Is  there  not  some  evidence 
of  trickery  here?  Garbled  extracts  cannot  be  given  us 
because  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to 
create  public  confidence  by  a  Commission,  and  then  to 
ignore  that  Commission  in  framing  the  Bill  and  refuse 
to  allow  Parliament  to  see  the  report,  is  very  like 
sharp  practice. 

"I  have  made  a  mess  of  this  business,  and  have 
come  out  of  it  with  severe  damage  to  myself  " — Mr. 
John  Redmond  might  well  apply  these  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  mess  he  has  got  into  with 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  He  does  cut  a  tame  figure  floundering 
in  the  morass  into  which  his  opponent  so  easily  coaxed 
him.  But  the  real  sufferer  should  prove  not  the  Irish 
leader.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  an  Irish  Nationalist  leader 
that  out  of  England  at  any  rate  he  spouts  separation, 
if  in  England  he  must  be  for  unity  and  brotherhood. 
The  real  sufferer  should  prove  Mr.  Asquith,  who  is 
maintained  in  office  by  such  a  leader  with  such  a  policy. 
There  never  has  been  quite  such  a  stewing  in  the 
Parnellite  juice  as  this. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions abroad,  but,  strangely,  English  people  seem  not 
yet  to  recognise  that  their  own  food  is  not  far  short 
of  famine,  or  at  least  of  war  price.  Beer,  bread  and 
tobacco  by  some  irony  in  events  went  up  soon  after  the 
Unionists  went  out  of  power — Unionists  who,  according 
to  Radical  gospel,  wish  to  touch  the  food  of  the 
people  !  But  now  it  is  not  only  bread,  beer,  and  tobacco  ; 
it  seems  to  be  almost  every  necessity  of  life.  Butter 
and  eggs  are  to  be  cheap  under  a  Liberal  rule.  Well, 
all  we  know  is  that  butter  is  higher  than  it  has  been 
for  years.  Then  there  is  cheese.  We  will  not  say 
the  cheese  is  high  because  a  Liberal  Government  is  in 
power.  That  might  be  regarded  as  too  "  frigid  and 
calculating  ".  But  this  much  is  quite  clear — that  a 
Liberal  Government  being  in  power  does  not  for  a 
moment  mean  an  abundance  of  cheap  food  . 

The  Liberals  are  not  very  wise  in  "  chipping  in  " 
over  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke.  We  notice,  for  example,  a 
delightful  if  wholly  unconscious  admission  in  the 
Liberal  press,  which  has  been  making  play  in  the  matter. 
It  dismisses  as  quite  unworthy  of  serious  consideration 
the  suggestion  that  there  were  not,  during  the  crisis 
of  the  Parliament  Bill,  five  hundred  Liberals  or 
Pvadicals  willing  to  be  made  Peers.  Exactly.  We 
have  always  contended  that  the  Liberals,  despite 
their  talk  about  equality  and  their  contempt  of  titles, 
are  many  of  them  longing  to  be  lords.  But  the 
real  question,  as  we  understand  it,  between  Mr.  Chaplin 
and  Lord  Willoughbv  de  Broke  is  not  whether  Mr. 
Asquith  could  find  his  applicants  for  peerages,  but 
whether  he  had  the  hardihood,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
hire  them. 

That  is  a  question  which  can  never  perhaps  be 
answered  quite  conclusively,  for  Mr.  Asquith  was  spared 
the  job.  Respectable,  no  doubt,  is  Mr.  Chaplin's  wish 
to  regard  his  opponents  as  men  of  honour  who  speak  the 
truth — even  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  strike  a 
"  felon  blow  ",  as  Mr.  Balfour  calls  it,  at  the  English 
Constitution.  But  the  truth  in  party  politics  is — 
well,  is  an  extraordinarily  hard  thing  sometimes  to  get 
hold  of.  The  air  down  that  deep  wel!  where  it  is  to 
be  found  is  so  fou!  at  times  that  our  candle  goes  out 
before  we  are  at  the  bottom  and  we  are  left  to  grope 
hopelessly  in  the  dark.  The  air  was  very  foul  in  the 
well  of  the  Parliament  Bill. 

Party  re-organisation  so  frequently  follows  party 
defeat  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
recommendations  of  the  Unionist  Organisation  Com- 
mittee.     The  one  re-oreanisation  really  needful  the 
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Commie  cannot  touch.  Certainly  on  paper  the  Com- 
mittee's proposals  seem  to  he  sound.  Part  of  them,  of 
course,  have  been  acted  on  already.  One  can  hardly 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  dividing  the  work  in  the  country 
from  the  work  in  the  House.  The  Chief  Whip  has  in 
the  past  taken  too  much  upon  himself,  or  too  much  has 
been  put  upon  him.  The  great  merit  of  the  Committee's 
report  is  that  it  recognises  that  the  party  in  the  country 
cannot  be  treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  party  in  the 
House.  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  country  grows 
more  important,  the  House  of  Commons  less.  In  local 
organisation  we  should  be  nervous  of  the  Committee's 
plan  weakening  a  candidate  in  his  constituency.  No 
doubt  it  is  right  in  one  way  that  the  agent  should  be  the 
local  association's  official,  not  the  candidate's.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  candidate  who  is  in  the  hands  of  his  agent 
instead  of  controlling  him  is  of  no  use.  Too  many  can- 
didates are  in  the  hands  of  their  agents ;  which  is 
absurd,  seeing  that  it  is  usually  the  candidate  who  pays. 
Local  assistance  in  money  is  scandalously  small. 

Mr.  Baifour  says  he  is  going  to  pocket  his  salary. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  derogation  of  any- 
thing any  Unionist  said  in  the  House  or  elsewhere 
against  payment  of  members  ;  and  any  follower  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  whose  conscience  does  not  allow  him  to  keep 
his  pension,  is  free  to  return  it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Is 
not  this  a  clear  lead,  if  you  will?  So  well  timed,  too  ! 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee  and  some  others  must  be  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Balfour. 

Lord  Onslow  in  public  life  was  eminently  what  one  calls 
a  useful  man — a  kind  every  party  can  do  with  a  good 
many  of,  if  it  can  get  them.    Not  a  great  statesman,  not 
a  great  politician,  not  a  great  speaker,  not  a  great  any-  1 
thing,  he  yet  was  very  helpful  in  various  ways.     Not  in  I 
the  first  class,  he  was  well  above  mediocrity.    He  did  | 
one  or  two  pieces  of  work,  such  as  the  chairmanship  of 
committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  exceedingly  well. 
His  speaking  was  lively,  and  he  often  "  took  "  with  a 
popular  audience.      No  man  could  have  less  of  aristo- 
cratic morgue.    There  was  about  his  geniality  some- 
thing of  the  sailor-like,  which,  with  his  fondness  for 
wearing  "  ducks  ",  perhaps  explains  the  remark  one 
often  heard  that  he  seemed  more  like  "  Capt.  Onslow  " 
than  "  Lord  Onslow  ". 

He  was  not  without  political  acumen.  When  he 
came  back  from  New  Zealand  and  was  casting  about  for 
an  opening  in  public  life  at  home,  he  lit  on  a  gathering 
of  young  men  bent  on  reforming  London.  Their  enthu- 
siasm and  self-confidence  were  great,  and  their  know- 
ledge by  no  means  small,  but  not  one  of  them  at  that 
time  had  any  influence.  Not  more  than  one  or  two 
even  counted  in  the  party.  But  Lord  Onslow  gauged 
them  rightly,  and,  instead  of  despising,  joined  their 
"London  League".  This  was  the  egg  from  which 
emerged  the  London  Municipal  Society,  which  grew 
quickly  to  a  big  thing,  and  still  exists.  Out  of  this  Lord 
Onslow  came  to  be  leader  of  the  Moderates  in  the  L.C.C. 
He  had  got  the  send-off  he  wanted,  and  soon  rose  from 
•municipal  to  imperial  office,  entering  Lord  Salisbury's' 
Government  as  Under-Secretary  for  India,  and  after- 
wards becoming  Minister  for  Agriculture. 

Already  Mr.  Asquith  has  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour 
that  a  day  shall  shortly  be  given  for  a  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  foreign  affairs.  As  Mr. 
Balfour  drily  remarked  :  "  I  think  this  is  a  better  theatre 
of  operations  for  a  discussion  of  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  British  Empire  than  that  which  by  accident  was 
given  to  the  Postmaster-General  a  few  days  ago." 
Meantime  giddybodies  are  worrying  at  the  Government. 
Mr.  Mason  wants  to  know  why  we  have  not  thrust  our- 
selves into  the  Tripolitan  affair.  He  is  beautifully 
answered  by  Mr.  Stead.  Mr.  Stead,  who  is  determined 
to  put  everything  right  between  Turkey  and  Italy  with- 
out loss  of  time,  describes  how  he  has  just  interviewed 
the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  agreed  that  he  should  preach 
a  holy  war  against  all  the  enemies  of  arbitration  in  the 
great  Mosque  of  S.  Sophia.  "  The  idea  ",  says  Mr. 
Stead,  "  was  magnificent,  but  too  dangerous  ". 

It  seems  that  the  agreement  between  France  and 
Germany    regarding   the   Congo  compensations  will 


be  signed  Within  a  few  days.     It  is  hardly  likely  that 

the  Powers  will  object,  and  Germany  will  have  a 

colourable  pretext  for  abandoning  her  claims  in 
Morocco.  None  the  Less,  all  the  world  knows  that  her 
policy  has  received  a  serious  1  heek  and  that  the  British 
Navy  is  the  cfficicn.1  cause.  Will  she  remain  quiescent 
under  it  lor  long?  We  hardly  believe  it.  Meanwhile 
the  Foreign  Office  has  to  meet  the  attacks  of  its  critics 
in  the  Reichstag,  and  they  will  be  many  and  bitter. 
All  this  bodes  ill  for  the  elections.  Fortunately  a  less 
bellicose  spirit  seems  to  prevail  again  in  France,  and 
the  Jingoes  should  be  thankful  with  what  they  have 
gained.  The  Morocco  venture  might  do  much  to 
regenerate  the  French  public  service. 

The  Censor  is  so  active  in  Tripoli  that  really  authentic 
news  is  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
desire  of  the  Italian  War  Office  to  keep  the  movements 
of  the  troops  as  quiet  as  possible,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  much  tampering  with  the  messages.  This 
is  hardly  permissible.  It  is  apt  to  make  the  natural 
man  more  than  suspicious  as  to  what  really  is  taking 
place.  It  would  seem  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  in  cold  blood  of  Arabs  and  others.  The  advan- 
tage of  uncensored  news  is,  not  that  public  curiosity 
may  be  gratified,  but  that  the  military  may  be  aware 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  information  reaching  the 
outer  world  as  to  their  doings.  This  is  also  their  pro- 
tection against  unfounded  rumour. 

There  has  evidently  been  hard  fighting  round 
Benghazi  and  the  Italian  losses  have  been  heavy,  though 
we  are  not  allowed  to  learn  exactly  how  heavy,  while 
at  Tripoli  the  authorities  are  evidently  preparing  to 
march  into  the  interior.  This,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
before,  will  be  a  troublesome  business,  but  the  Italians 
have  shown  clearly  that  they  mean  to  occupy  Tripoli 
effectively  and  leave  no  shadow  of  sovereignty  for  the 
Turk  there.  The  acceptance  by  the  Porte  of  the  fait 
accompli  will  alone  end  the  war,  which  otherwise  may 
yet  spread,  and  at  any  moment.  The  Powers  do  not 
like  to  make  this  clear  to  the  Sultan's  advisers,  but  they 
are  not  really  helping  matters  to  a  peaceful  issue 
by  pretending  things  are  otherwise  than  they  are. 
For  the  Young  Turks,  however,  to  make  peace  by  sur- 
rendering a  province  is  to  court  destruction.  A  pleasant 
dilemma  for  everyone  ! 

The  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  China  through  the 
week  is  happily  described  by  the  correspondent  of  the 
"Times"  as  an  "orderly  extension".  Kinkiang, 
Ichang  and  Changsa  (an  important  city)  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries,  who  have  also 
gained  possession  of  the  railway  station.  News  of  the 
military  operations  are  fragmentary  and  obscure  ;  but 
it  seems  clear  that  the  rebels  are  more  than  holding 
their  own.  Moreover,  the  Imperial  Government  have 
already  laid  bare  the  extremity  they  are  in  for  money  to 
meet  the  occasion  in  pleading  for  a  postponement  of  the 
instalments  of  Boxer  indemnity  falling  due. 

More  significant  perhaps  are  the  Government's  efforts 
to  meet  the  rebellion  with  concessions.  Yuan  Shi-kai 
ironically  holds  aloof,  pleading  the  illness  which  the 
Imperial  Government  fastened  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
his  compulsory  retirement.  But  the  Government  has 
dismissed  Sheng  Hsuan-Huai,  the  unpopular  Minister  of 
Communications.  This  is  a  complete  submission  to  the 
National  Assembly  which  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
violently  demanded  his  dismissal  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  new  Minister  is  Tang  Shao-yi,  a  friend  of 
Yuan  Shi-kai. 

The  Chinese  have  been  wise  to  lose  no  time  in  con- 
firming Mr.  Aglen  in  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of 
Customs.  It  had  long  been  obvious  that  the  weight  of 
years  was  telling  upon  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  the  great  Service  he  had  created  required 
amendment  in  various  respects.  A  Deputy  can  never 
act  in  such  a  case  with  quite  the  same  decision  as  a 
Chief,  but  Mr.  Aglen  has  done  enough,  during  the 
eighteen  months  he  has  held  the  acting  appointment,  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Service.  He  has  improved 
the  position  of  the  outdoor  staff,  which  was  notoriously 
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dissatisfied  at  the  close  of  his  predecessor's  career  ;  and 
he  is  understood  to  be  working  out  a  scheme  of  pensions 
instead  of  the  present  plan  of  donations,  which  is  more 
consistent,  perhaps,  with  Chinese  ideas  but  is  unsuited 
to  the  requirements  of  foreign  residents  in  the  East. 
The  moment  is  opportune,  in  some'  respects,  for  Mr. 
Aglen  to  seat  himself  firmly  in  the  saddle,  as  the  finan- 
cial situation  seems  hardly  likely  to  improve  sufficiently, 
just  yet,  to  encourage  renewed  interference  which  might 
lower  the  prestige  of  the  I.M.C.S.  in  foreign  esteem. 

How  different  from  his  utterance  of  Tuesday  night 
must  have  been  Earl  Grey's  first  speech  on  his  return 
to  England  had  the  Canadian  elections  gone  the  other 
way  !  Eari  Grey  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 
He  can  now  safely  talk  of  "  the  community  of  ideas  ", 
and  of  the  "  indissoluble  union  of  the  magnetic  clutch  " 
provided  by  common  ideals,  common  interests,  common 
hopes.  All  the  Empire  needs  is  some  form  of  organic 
union,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  Radical  Colonial  Secre- 
tary he  was  estopped  from  indicating  in  more  than 
general  terms  the  lines  along  which  such  union  might 
be  accomplished.  Canada  has  given  the  Imperial  lead 
which  ought  to  have  come  from  the  Mother  Country, 
and  she  has  taken  that  lead  without  compromising  her 
self-dependence  in  economic  matters.  Ottawa's  greet- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  the  best  summary 
of  her  attitude  towards  the  present  and  the  future  : 
"  What  is  our  country?  The  Empire  is  our  country, 
Canada  is  our  home  ". 

The  King  is  resolved  to  go  to  the  Durbar  next  month. 
Well  meant  but  too  timid  advice  to  the  contrary  is  not 
to  prevail,  and  we  think  that  all  who  take  the  broader 
view  will  approve  King  George's  wise  and  strong 
decision.  Without  him  the  Durbar  could  be  no  real 
success,  and  that  would  be  something  like  a  disaster  at 
the  present  time.  This  matter  of  India,  if  our  poli- 
ticians at  home  could  only  see  it,  is  far  more  important 
than  any  party  differences  or  the  fall  of  Cabinets  and 
mere  Cabinet  Ministers. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Railway  Commission  do 
not  include  full  recognition  of  the  unions,  so  they  fail 
utterly  to  satisfy  the  men.  On  other  findings  there  was 
certain  to  be  some  discontent ;  the  men's  own  witnesses 
advised  quite  contradictory  remedies.  The  real  surprise 
is  that  some  of  the  leaders  who  took  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  now  contend  that  they  never 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  Commission.  Amongst  the 
mass  of  the  men  the  report  has  caused  so  much  irrita- 
tion that  there  is  an  angry  demand  for  repudiation. 
Yet  there  is  the  official  statement  published  at  the  time, 
that  both  parties  had  agreed  to  be  bound  ;  and  some  of 
the  men's  witnesses  before  the  Commission  stated  they 
were  bound.  Of  this  there  had  been  no  contradic- 
tion by  the  men's  representatives  until  the  report  was 
issued. 

The  tenant  who  pleaded  ghosts  in  a  police  court  on 
Tuesday  as  an  excuse  for  not  paying  his  rent  spoiled 
his  case  at  the  start.  The  law  takes  no  account  of 
ghosts,  so  the  plea  could  be  dismissed  without  further 
inquiry.  These  ghosts  in  Balham  were  certainly  deter- 
mined to  make  themselves  heard  and  felt.  They 
slapped  a  tenant's  face  ;  they  flung  brass  rails  across 
the  floor ;  opened  doors  and  pattered  up  and  down 
stairs  from  dusk  to  dawn.  It  seems  a  pity  the  case 
was  nipped  untimely.  If  the  defendant  had  pleaded 
nuisance,  and  if  he  had  proved  all  he  said  about  the 
brass  rails  and  the  running  up  and  down  stairs,  he 
would  have  had  the  plaintiff  in  a  difficult  place.  The 
plaintiff  would  then  have  been  expected  to  explain  and 
remove  the  nuisance ;  and  would  not  have  been  able 
to  say  a  word  in  court  about  ghosts.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  and  not  the  defendant  would  have  been  guilty  of 
the  discourtesy  of  mentioning  to  a  court  of  law  beings 
whom  the  law  does  not  know. 

"  Opera  season  "  at  Covent  Garden.  Programme 
for  week  :  Opera  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  ;  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  Russian  ballet ;  Fridav,  fancv- 
dress  ball. 


THE   BREAKDOWN   OF  PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  the  only  two  men  who  regarded 
English  politics  with  an  eye  of  detachment  in  the 
Victorian  era,  the  Prince  Consort  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  should  both  have  been  sceptical  as  to  the  success 
of  representative  institutions.  Prince  Albert, whose  great 
ability  was  only  discerned  by  one  or  two  shrew'd  judges 
like  Palmerston  and  Disraeli,  said  significantly  "  Repre- 
sentative government  is  on  its  trial  ",  and  the  words 
were  spoken  long  before  the  extensions  of  the  franchise 
in  1867  and  1884.  Disraeli,  writing  in  the  forties, 
frequently  expresses  in  his  Trilogy  of  romance  the 
opinion  that  power  was  destined  to  pass  from  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Press  and  the  Crown.  Although  it  is  plain 
that  at  the  time  Disraeli  meant  the  Sovereign,  and 
cherished  dreams  of  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King,  if  we 
substitute  to-day  the  Cabinet  for  the  Crown,  the  pro- 
phecy has  come  true — as  has  been  the  way  with  many 
of  this  statesman's  forecasts.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  add 
to  these  two  prophets  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
who  insisted  much  in  his  essays  on  "  Popular  Govern- 
ment "  upon  the  inherent  fragility  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. Representative  government  has  had  its  trial,  and 
has  been  condemned  explicitly  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  I  confess  ",  said  Mr. 
Asquith  on  Wednesday,  "  and  I  say  it  with  regret  after 
a  very  long  experience  of  the  business  of  this  House — 
I  have  slowly  and  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  you  cannot  carry  on  legislation  here  on  large  and 
complicated  subjects  without  having  a  time  table  as 
part  of  our  established  procedure.  This  does  not  apply 
to  one  party  more  than  another.  I  assume  any  Govern- 
ment of  any  complexion  you  like.  I  assume  a  measure 
like  this  "  (the  Insurance  Bill),  "  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  its  desirability  and 
expediency  :  I  assume  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  organised  intentional  or  even  casual  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction.  I  assume  all  this,  and  I  venture 
to  say  that,  having  regard  to  the  commitments  of  this 
Parliament,  the  multifariousness  of  its  duties,  the 
diversity  of  the  interests  which  are  committed  to  its 
charge,  and  the  enormous  and  ever-increasing  burden 
of  the  labours  it  has  to  perform,  legislation  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  regard  to  grave  and  complicated  questions, 
is  impossible  unless  you  resort  to  some  form  of  time- 
table ".  We  believe  these  words  to  be  true;  and  they 
are  an  admission  that  the  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Parliament  has  hopelessly  broken  down. 

In  order  to  realise  how  complete  is  the  breakdown 
of  representative  government,  and  how  terrible  is  the 
tyranny  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  its  place,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  the  substance  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposals  for  forcing  the  Insurance  Bill  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  outside  public  does  not  understand  the  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  slang  terms  of 
"  guillotine  "  and  "  kangaroo  "  closure  merely  puzzle 
and  irritate  those  who  read  debates.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  say  that  under  these  methods  of 
business  the  Chairman  has  power  to  cut  out  any 
amendments  he  pleases  from  the  notice  paper,  so  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are  prevented  not  only 
from  discussing  but  even  from  voting  on  amendments 
regularly  put  down  by  members  of  Parliament.  The 
other  method  is  that  of  putting  to  the  vote  three  or 
four  or  five  clauses  en  bloc,  at  10.30  of  the  clock  on 
each  night,  so  that  if  the  representatives  of  the  people 
arc  in  favour  of  three  clauses  and  opposed  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  they  are  forced  to  vote  for  or  against  them 
all.  And  these  are  the  methods  of  free  discussion 
which  the  Prime  Minister  sorrowfully  admits  must  now 
form  "  part  of  our  established  procedure  " — not  an  ex- 
ceptional mode  of  stifling  debate  to  meet  organised 
obstruction,  or  to  enable  some  exceptional  measure  to- 
be  passed  by  a  particular  date,  not  emergency  rules, 
but  part  of  the  day  to  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  method 
of  transacting  the  national  business  by  a  popularly 
elected  House  of  Commons  !  Let  us  glance,  without 
going  too  much  into  detail,  at  the  concrete  application 
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of  this  procedure  to  the  Insurance  Bill.  This  measure, 
a-,  is  well  known,  is  practically  two  Bills  :  the  firs!  pari 
dealing  with  the  kind  <>l  insurance  now  provided  by 
friendh  societies,  trades  unions,  and  sick  and  benefit 
clubs— insurance,  namely,  againsl  sickness  and  disable* 
ment.  The  second  part  of  tin-  Bill  deals  with  a  totally  new 
form  of  insurance — that,  namely,  against  uncmplov- 
ment.  The  first  part  contains  sixteen  clauses  not  yet 
passed,  to  which  the  (iovcrnmcnl  propose  to  allot  liitccn 
days,  about  one  clause  per  day.  But  a  parliamentary 
day  consists  of  but  six  hours,  from  4.30  to  10.30,  when 
discussion  ends  and  voting  begins.  Of  those  six  hours 
il  is  sale  to  assume  that  at  least  three  will  he  occupied 
by  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  on  the  front  benches, 
leaving  three  hours  for  what  is  politely  called  the  rank 
and  file.  Twenty  minutes  is,  we  suppose,  the  average 
duration  of  a  speech  in  committee  on  a  first-rate  Bill. 
Therefore  exactly  nine  members  out  of  670  will  be 
able  on  each  parliamentary  day  to  address  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Insurance  Bill.  The  second  part 
of  the  Bill,  that  dealing  with  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, a  vastly  important  and  difficult  subject,  is 
to  be  relegated  to  a  Grand  Committee  upstairs,  which 
sits  from  11.30  a.m.  until  the  meeting  of  the  House  in 
the  afternoon.  So  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
upstairs,  after  discussing  Part  II.  for  four  or  five  hours, 
will  descend  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  without 
any  rest  to  continue  the  discussion  of  Part  I.  This  is, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  said,  more  than  human  strength  can  bear. 
And  Part  II.  of  the  Bill,  when  it  comes  down  from  the 
Grand  Committee  to  the  whole  House,  is  to  be  given 
one  dav  and  a  half  for  discussion.  Well  might  Mr. 
Balfour  exclaim  that  such  a  method  of  procedure  did 
not  leave  to  the  House  of  Commons  "  the  shreds  and 
tatters  of  liberty  ".  Nor  will  many  educated  men,  except 
a  few  bigoted  partisans,  quarrel  with  Mr.  Balfour's 
declaration  that  last  Wednesday  was  "  one  of  those 
anniversaries  on  which  men  will  look  back  and  w  ill  say  : 
4  On  this  day  a  Radical  Government  finally  decided, 
having  destroyed  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  first  part 
of  the  session,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  second  '  ". 

That  the  present  Government  has  destroyed  the 
liberty  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  hardly  admits  of 
argument,  is  indeed  sorrowfully  confessed  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  point  on  which  partisans  wil  never 
agree,  either  now  or  hereafter,  is  whether  this  destruc- 
tion of  parliamentary  freedom  was  wanton  or  inevitable. 
Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  in  his  picturesque  and  penetrative 
style,  said  that  the  Government  resolutions  ought  to  be 
laid  as  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  his  departed  friend, 
Mr.  Biggar  :  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  historical 
and  philosophic  truth  in  the  gibe.  It  is  now  over 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  1880  Parliament,  that  Biggar 
and  Parnell  discovered,  by  an  inspiration  of  impish 
genius,  the  weak  spot  in  English  parliamentary  institu- 
tions. The  transactions. of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
its  relations  to  the  House  of  Lords  both  rested  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  elected  representatives  would 
act  in  the  spirit  of  gentlemen.  Biggar  and  Parnell 
realised  that  if  this  assumption  were  once  destroyed 
the  whole  constitutional  fabric  must,  sooner  or  later, 
tumble  to  pieces.  They  did  not  live,  these  heroes, 
to  see  the  complete  realisation  of  their  policy ;  but 
they  most  effectually  began  the  ruin  of  the  House  of 
'Commons.  The  policy  was  bequeathed  to  their  suc- 
cessors, and  now  Mr.  Redmond,  without  a  tithe  of  the 
ability  of  Parnell,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  socialist 
Labour  Members,  has  completed  Ireland's  revenge  by 
ruining  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Parliament 
Act  was  passed  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  to  enable 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  to  become  law  without  a  general 
election.  The  Insurance  Bill  is  now  to  be  forced 
through  both  Houses  in  six  weeks  in  order  that  next 
session  may  be  left  clear  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It 
is  a  terrible  revenge  for  centuries  of  unsympathetic, 
and  occasionally  cruel,  government.  Is  it  the  justice  of 
the  gods?  or  is  it  the  weakness  of  our  present  rulers? 
or  their  lust  of  power?  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who 
.lives  in  these  troublous  times  and  has  any  political 
sympathies  to  answer  these  questions  truly.     But  in 


the  meantime  we  might  point  oul  that  the  Insurance 
Kill  can  hardly  reach  the  House  of  Lords  before 

December;  and,  as  it  is  not  a  Money  Bill,  the  second 
chamber  would  be  amply  justified  in  exercising  their 
new  statutory  powers  by  postponing  until  10,1  2  the  con- 
sideration of  so  vast  and  complicated  a  matter.  As  for 
the  derangement  of  machinery,  with  which  the  Prime 
Minister  tried  to  frighten  his  hearers,  we  heard  all  that 
before  about  the  Budget  and  it  turned  out  to  be  fudge. 


IN  BLOEMFONTEIN  :   20  NOVEMBER. 

GENERAL  BOTHA,  at  Somerset  East  and  else- 
where in  his  tour  of  the  Cape  Province,  no  doubt 
presents  the  sympathetic  figure  of  a  good  man 
struggling  with  adversity.  Meanwhile  certain  members 
of  the  South  African  Opposition  are  in  a  fine  taking. 
Unionists  are  even  described  in  the  cables  as  having 
"  definitely  decided  to  fight  General  Botha  next  session 
as  weak  and  unreliable".  There  are  hot  heads  no 
doubt  among  the  Opposition  :  is  not  an — excellent — ■ 
Irishman  in  temporary  command?  What  the  party 
attitude  will  be  next  session  may  not  be  lightly 
assumed  from  the  prediction  of  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent however  well  informed,  in  whom,  while  he  mused, 
the  fire  kindled — and  the  cable  sped.  A  date  is  fixed, 
an  event,  as  we  shall  see,  is  imminent,  when  we  shall 
evaluate  General  Botha  and  know  precisely  where 
we  are.  And,  though  illness  still  holds  on  this 
side  of  the  water  the  one  real  South  African  statesman, 
his  example,  and  probably  his  precepts,  of  strength  held 
in  reserve  and  of  entire  moderation,  are  present  with 
his  followers,  if  himself,  most  unluckily,  is  missing. 

So  much  we  may  admit.  But  when  all  is  said,  who 
is  to  blame  if  the  Opposition  feel  disposed  to  wipe  the 
South  African  Premier  off  their  books  and  start  anew? 
We  have  all  blown  up  the  trumpets  in  the  new  moon 
for  this  brave  general ;  nor  doubted  that  he  is  the  honest 
fellow  of  his  'own  professions,  and  the  stout  fellow 
of  the — sometimes  qualified — assurances  of  our  friends 
in  South  Africa.  But  if  his  present  position  and  future 
attitude  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  puzzling,  he  has 
himself  to  thank,  and  the  obscurity — to  call  it  nothing 
worse — of  his  speech  at  Losberg.  General  Botha  is 
pained  at  the  reception  of  that  speech,  and  talks  darkly 
of  his  own  right  to  accuse  the  Opposition  of  a  breach 
of  faith.  He  did  not  say  one  thing  in  South  Africa  and 
another  in  England.  Regarding  Land  Settlement  he 
had  always  said  that  assisted  immigration  to  South 
Africa  must  follow  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  the 
poor  whites  in  the  towns.  As  for  education,  he  had 
done  everything  he  could  to  get  the  Provincial  Councils 
to  accept  the  compromise  of  last  session.  Where,- then, 
was  he  misleading?  Rather  would  he  relinquish  office 
— no  bed  of  roses — than  be  false  to  any  man.  And  so 
forth. 

All  this  is  very  well.  But  it  must  be  taken  with  a 
pinch,  not  indeed  of  salt,  but  of  recapitulation. 
The  Ministry  in  South  Africa  is  not  (it  must  be  owned) 
an  entirely  happy  family  :  Mr.  Malan  and  Mr.  Burton 
are  believed  to  be  on  no  sort  of  terms  with  General 
Hertzog  ;  Mr.  Sauer  to  have  anguish  in  enduring  any 
of  his  colleagues.  And  there  are  less  personal  divi- 
sions. Cape  Nationalists  are  so  much  bored  with  the 
extremists  of  the  Orange  Free  State  that  they  are 
suspected  of  wanting  to  ask  Mr.  Merriman — that  child 
of  fence — to  create  of  them  a  new,  or  moderate,  party. 
From  the  beginning  the  three  provincial  organisa- 
tions, the  Rand,  Het  Volk,  and  the  Orange  River, 
fought  the  elections  on  their  own  separate  lines.  The 
aggregate  vote  of  Dutch  South  Africa  set  the  present 
Ministry  in  office,  as  his  personality  and  character  set 
General  Botha  as  a  ruler  over  other  Ministers.  But 
individual  members  of  the  Ministry  have  continued 
loyal  quite  as  much  to  their  own  provinces  and  pro- 
vincial organisations  as  to  their  common  body,  and 
the  Premier  at  no  point  commanded  a  party  so  united, 
if  relatively  so  small,  as  the  Unionists  under  Sir 
Starr  Jameson.  It  is  no  little  triumph  of  that  party, 
and  of  the  transcendent  personality  which  sits  quiet, 
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that  the  Opposition  in  South  Africa  has  known  nothing 
of  party  interests,  so  long  as  it  might  ensure  the  welfare 
of  a  South  Africa  swept  clean  of  racial  differences. 
General  Botha — the  Unionist  leader's  influence  in  that 
result  going  for  something — seemed  honestly  to  pursue 
the  same  ideal.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that  as  head  of 
the  Government  his  existence  has  depended  on  the 
Opposition's 'support,  as  personally  he  has  leaned 
on  the  arm  of  its  leader.  In  his  own  following 
the  main  line  of  cleavage  was,  of  course,  the  quarrel 
over  language  and  education,  which  reached  its  height 
in  the  Orange  Free  State.  Primary  education  had  been 
kept  in  the  Provincial  Councils.  But,  the  Constitution 
providing  that  the  Union  Parliament  should  have  the 
right  to  assume  control  of  primary  education  after  five 
years,  the  forces  of  conciliation  and  progress  contrived 
to  have  the  matter  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Union 
Parliament.  The  result  was  the  compromise  contained 
in  the  Majority  Report,  which  affirmed  the  principle  first 
advocated  at  the  National  Convention — equality  of 
opportunity  in  the  language  question,  no  compulsion. 

This  compromise  General  Botha  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  readily  accepted.  General  Hertzog  signed 
the  Majority  Report ;  his  Free  State  colleague  and  ally 
Mr.  Fischer  was  a  member  of  the  Government ;  no 
one  doubted  that  the  Free  State  compulsory  section 
would  be  rejected  and  English  children  no  more 
compelled  to  learn  the  Taal,  which  they  neither  need  nor 
desire,  than  Dutch  children  elsewhere  to  learn  English, 
which  they  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  require  and  wish  to 
learn.  From  so  serene  a  South  Africa  then  the  Prime 
Minister  departed  for  England  and  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference. From  May  to  August  he  was  absent,  but  "  he 
hadna  gone  a  league,  a  league  "  before  General  Hertzog 
was  preparing  a  surprise  for  honest  Premiers.  Round 
and  round  the  country  stumped  General  Hertzog, 
Minister  of  Justice,  on  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  clauses 
which  the  Government  had  given  up.  To  be  sure,  he- 
had  never  professed  to  hold  personally  any  other  than 
the  zealot's  view  of  the  Free  State  race-and-education 
swindle.  Yet  must  they  put  constraint  on  them- 
selves until  2.0  November.  On  that  day  at 
Bloemfontein — absit  omen — sits  the  Conference  of 
the  Nationalist  Party.  It  is  believed  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Synod  will  see  the  party  unified  and 
its  strength  consolidated.  The  issue  can  only  be  in 
General  Botha's  accepting  or  breaking  definitely  with 
Hertzogism.  Which  will  he  do?  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  his  career  as  a  politician  is  involved  in  this 
decision.  He  can  fall  softly  and  safely  into  the  com- 
bined embraces  of  General  Hertzog  and'  the  Predikants 
and  control  the  forces  of  Reaction  and  Racialism.  But 
the  reputation  he  has  made  for  himself  in  Europe  and 
among  the  Moderate  South  Africans  of  both  races  will 
be  forfeit.  Education  and  language,  the  opening  of 
South  Africa  to  land  settlement,  and  the  neutralitv  of 
South  Africa  the  Empire  being  at  war,  these  points 
are  on  the  agenda.  We  must  even  wait  and  see. 
General  Botha  has  at  least  been  far  from  mealy-mouthed 
in  condemning  the  right-to-neutrality  faddists,  and  his 
last  word  to  his  hearers  at  Somerset  East  was  an  appeal 
to  them  to  come  to  the  Conference  intent  on  defeating 
them.  To  the  lay  mind  it  seems  odd  treatment  of  then- 
Premier,  besides  disrespectful  to  the  Ministrv's  collec- 
tive mind;  but  it  "caught  on  ".  General  Botha  re- 
turned to  hear  of  a  huge  petition  hailing  General 
Hertzog  as  the  "National  Hero  ",  the  leader  of 
the  Afrikander  people,  and  to  find  a  Cave  of  Adullam 
constituted  formally,  and  not,  we  may  be  sure,  without 
solemn  prayer,  at  Bloemfontein,  with' the  Predikants  in 
battalions  backing  Mr.  Hertzog. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  General  Botha  seemed  to  his 
Unionist  friends  "  weak  and  unreliable  ".  What  will  he 
do?  it  was  asked  as  he  sailed.  "  Turn  Hertzog  out 
and  put  Stevn  in  a  museum  ",  was  the  confident  conjec- 
ture of  a  British  sympathiser.  These  things  were  not 
so  at  Losberg.  Even  at  East  London,  rebutting  those 
who  doubt  him,  as  quoted  above,  he  said  nothing  even 
mildly  condemning  the  Hertzog  and  Fischer  campaign 
or  the  existing  Free  State  Act.    It  were  expecting  over- 


much, perhaps,  of  Unionist  human  nature  looking  on 
that  impatience  to  see  the  Premier  at  length  justified 
by  works  should  not  be  vocal.  If  General  Botha  stick 
to  his  principles  at  Bloemfontein,  he  will  lose  General 
Hertzog  and  the  Predikants,  but  keep  his  own  soul, 
retaining,  we  are  pretty  sure,  the  Premiership,  based  on 
the  support  of  Unionists  and  non-reactionary  Dutch- 
men. Then,  indeed,  the  line  of  cleavage  would  in 
practice,  as  in  pious  theory,  be  no  longer  one  of  race.; 
It  is  a  momentous  decision. 


A  SOUTH  AMERICAN  DIOCESE  : 
A  GREAT  IDEA. 

EXACTLY  sixty  years  ago  this  month  an  expedi- 
tionary party  sent  by  the  Governor  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  to  carry  supplies  to  an  officer  of  her 
Majesty's  Navy,  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  engaged,  with 
a  few  common  sailors,  on  free-lance  missionary  work, 
landed  on  Picton  Island  and  found  seven  skeletons. 
Close  by  lay  Gardiner's  journal,  showing  that  they  had 
all  died  of  exposure,  scurvy  and  starvation.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  haphazard  and  unorganised  missioneering, 
conducted  without  science,  judgment,  or  forethought. 
Gardiner  was  one  of  those  saintly  dreamers  who  are 
usually  either  seamen  or  Royal  Engineers.  His  chival- 
rous mismanagement  of  the  Zulu  question  had  led  to  big 
political  events,  as  well  as  the  permanent  withdrawal 
of  the  C.M.S.  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  here  he 
was,  "  off  his  own  ",  distributing  tracts  and  Testa- 
ments among  the  Patagonians.  It  was  sweet  to  give 
his  life  as  a  seed  out  of  which  a  spreading  tree  might 
grow  thereafter.  He  had  no  worldly  wisdom,  but  he 
had  imagination. 

The  tree  is  now  growing — in  fact,  has  divided  this 
last  twelvemonth  into  two  trees — and  again  imagination 
is  wanted.  It  is  not  a  faculty  which  the  Englishman  has 
in  abundance — he  has  blundered  into  empire,  and  never 
looked  beyond  his  nose  in  anything.  From  Cape  Horn, 
where  Gardiner's  bones  lie,  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
Americas  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  territory  six 
thousand  miles  in  length,  which  has  now  been  divided 
for  Anglican  ecclesiastical  purposejs  into  an  ea.stefrn 
and  a  western  portion.  The  latter,  which  will  retain 
the  old  name  of  the  Falkland  Islands  diocese,  covers 
the  whole  littoral  of  South  America  west  of  the  Andes, 
from  where  the  naked  Fuegian  dwarf  lies  curled  round 
his  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  mound  of  shells,  through 
the  rich  states  of  Santa  Cruz,  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  as  far  as  the  northern  ranges  of  Colombia.  It 
includes  great  cities  like  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Anto- 
fagasta,  Lima  and  Quito.  It  is  the  coming  country 
of  the  world,  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  and 
projected  railways  are  built,  these  sparsely  populated 
territories  will  be  flooded  by  settlers  and  speculators. 
The  west  coast  -of  South  America  will  then  be  7000 
miles  nearer  to  Great  Britain  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen  now  scattered 
in  isolated  groups  upon  the  lands  "  by  the  long 
wash  "  of  the  Pacific — engaged  in  the  gold-  silver, 
copper,  and  tin  mines,  on  the  nitrate  fields,  the  rubber 
plantations,  the  borax  works,  the  sheep  farms,  the  rail- 
ways and  other  industries,  as  well  as  the  large  floating 
population  of  mariners,  navvies,  engineers  and  so  forth 
— will  be  increased  five-  or  even  ten-fold.  The  public  will 
hear  of  this  in  the  next  few  weeks  from  Bishop  Blair, 
who  started  on  Wednesday  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
on  an  amazing  kinematographic  tour,  determined  not 
merely  to  raise  at  least  _^ioo,ooo  for  the  new  diocese, 
but  to  startle  the  people  of  this  little  isle,  engrossed  in 
their  trivial  politics  and  amusements,  into  some  realisa- 
tion of  their  responsibility  towards  this  Nova  Britannia 
in  the  Far  South-West,  of  the  big  door  about  to  open 
to  those  influences  which  the  Old  Country  holds  in 
trust,  and,  in  a  word,  of  the  chance  that,  if  rejected, 
is  never  going  to  be  ours  again.  "  Fronte  gerit  crinem, 
post  est  Occasio  calva. "  It  is  now  or  never  to  be  imagi- 
native and  to  think  in  continents. 

The  immediate  call,  of  course,  is  to  English  Church- 
men.   The  Anglican  Church  is  never  in  possession  as 
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it  ought  to  bo,  because  it  is  always  too  late.  And  it 
has  not  always  bail  bold  and  determined  leaders,  men 
of  vision  blended  with  prudence,  ii  there  bail  been 
bishops  like  Dr.  Blair  to  give  the  lead  in  Africa, 
Canada,  and  Australia  when  those  countries  were  as 
little  developed  as  Western  South  America  is  to-day, 
the  position  of  Anglicanism  there  would  be  very 
different.  There  has  been  too  little  of  that  far-seeing 
statesmanship  which  made  "  Gregory  our  father  who 
gave  us  baptism"  send  his  evangelist-monks  to  bring 
distant  England  into  the  family  of  Christendom,  thirteen 
centuries  ago.  Would  the  English  Church  be  tres- 
passing in  South  America,  adding  merely  another 
competitive  denomination  to  what  are  there  already? 
But  there  is  practically  no  form  of  Christianity  in 
possession  except  the  lazy  and  decadent  Spanish  kind, 
which  sits  very  lightly  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and 
neither  evangelises  the  native  Indian  races  nor  is  likely 
to  do  anything  for  the  expected  English  settlers. 
Millions  of  aboriginals — wild,  savage,  and  even 
cannibal — are  as  yet  unapproached  by  any  Christian 
influence,  though  two  Anglican  missions  arc  at  work 
in  the  extreme  south.  Darwin,  who  had  regarded  the 
Fuegians  as  the  most  hopeless  people  on  the  globe, 
subscribed  till  his  death  to  the  South  American 
Missionary  Society,  which  had  tamed  and  Christianised 
them.  As  for  the  white  Roman  Catholic  population, 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  Bishop  Blair  and  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors  here  at  home  expressly  disclaim  any  intention 
of  proselytising.  Principles  of  Church  order  will  be 
respected.  The  chief  work  of  the  English  Church  in 
South  America  will  be  in  the.  domain  of  education, 
though  churches  and  nursing-homes  have  also  to  be 
provided.  The  schools,  whether  for  rich  or  poor,  should 
possess  the  best  traditions  of  our  English  schools.  The 
Governments  of  the  South  American  Republics  are 
taking  the  education  problem  in  hand,  but  on  secular 
lines.  Bishop  Blair  wants  to  establish  for  the  children 
of  our  own  people  a  network  of  schools,  the  religious 
teaching  in  which  is  not  to  impart  the  semi-Christianity 
known  here  as  undenominationalism,  but  to  be  franklv 
and  definitely  Churchlike.  If  Spanish-Americans 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advan- 
tages they  will  know  exactly  what  to  expect,  but  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  make  converts  to  Anglicanism. 
The  same  rule  will  be  adhered  to  as  regards  ecclesiastical 
influence  generally.  Every  year  thousands  of  English 
families  send  out  some  son  or  brother  to  make  his  way 
in  South  America,  or  married  couples  settle  there  and 
rear  English  children.  These  have  a  right  to  look 
for  the  religious  assistance  and  privileges  which  they 
claim  at  home.  But  obviously  they  have  also  the  duty 
of  helping  to  provide  them. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  we  cannot 
forget.  The  present  propaganda  is  a  religious  one  and 
has  no  political  arriere-pensee.  But  the  future  exten- 
sion of  the  influence  of  England  in  South  America  is  one 
of  those  certainties  which  must  be  taken  account  of. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands  would  not  wish 
anyone  to  subscribe  to  the  work  of  his  enormous  dio- 
cese simply  with  a  view  to  strengthening  English  poli- 
tical and  commercial  influence  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless  the  Church  cannot  help  being  the  pioneer 
of  British  interests.  The  British  who  are  already  dewl- 
lers  among  the  mixed  South  American  races  exercise  an 
influence  far  in  excess  of  their  numbers.  Wnen  they 
are  many  more  than  at  present  they  will  find,  we  trust, 
that  the  historic  Church  has  been  before  them  and  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  great  settlements.  A  big  thing 
is  before  the  Church  of  England. 


THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSION'S  REMEDY. 

CURELY  it  would  be  something  more  than  a  miracle 
^  if  everyone  were  satisfied  with  the  Railway  Com- 
mission Report.  The  extremists  had  ready  their  de- 
nunciations, even  before  its  publication,  and  nothing 
short  of  absolute  surrender  to  the  gospel  of  Syndicalism 
would  have  appeased  them.  Happily,  these  men  are  in 
a  minority,  not  a  large  minority,  but  one  hitherto  care- 


fully concealed  by  clever  stage  management  and  copious 
Oratory.  This  leaven  made  the  strike,  and  the  question 
is,  can  it  be  used  again?  Tlie  extremists  haled  the 
Commission.  The)  knew  the  men  would  have  time  to 
think,  heads  grow  cool,  and  tempers  be  recovered;  and 
then  most  would  ask  themselves  what  is  nearest  to  them 
— not  recognition,  not  political  conundrums,  but 
whether  wages  were  to  be  raised,  and  conditions  of  work 
bettered.  The  political  extremist  used  the  industrial 
argument  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  the  men  struck  be- 
cause they  believed  conditions  would  never  be  altered 
until  the  country  at  large  realised  what  really  were  their 
grievances.  No  new  outbreak  will  come  if  the  bulk  of 
the  men  are  satisfied  that  an  honest  effort  is  being  made 
to  remedy  grievances.  Their  claim  is  the  threefold  de- 
mand of  shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and  quick  redress. 
Hours  and  wages  arc  simply  a  money  question,  and  it  is 
clearly  settled  now  that  the  Government  have  consented 
to  initiate  legislation  which  will  have  the  effect,  by 
raising  railway  rates,  of  putting  more  spending  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  companies.  The  fashion  in  which 
this  rate  question  is  met  by  labour  representatives  will 
clearly  show  whether  they  wish  to  better  conditions,  or 
for  political  purposes  aim  at  keeping  open  an  industrial 
sore. 

Very  little  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
should  quickly  settle  this.  Since  the  strike,  and  prob- 
ably because  of  it,  we  have  marched  a  long  way.  People 
have  freely  recognised  that  the  men's  complaints  as  to 
hours  and  wages  are  in  many  instances  well  founded 
and  reasonable.  The  raising  of  rates  will  enable 
the  companies  so  to  deal  with  their  men  that 
a  decent  and  comfortable  living  should  be  possible 
in  the  future.  For  that  the  general  public  will 
pay,  but  this  time  willingly,  if  the  price  buys  peace. 
There  is  still  left  the  bitter  quarrel  over  recognition,  and 
before  one  discusses  the  question,  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  should  be  understood.  Unfortunately,  to 
different  people,  its  meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  ex- 
tremists mean  that  every  railway  worker  shall  belong  to 
the  Union,  that  no  non-unionist  shall  be  employed,  and 
that  the  men's  case  shall  be  put  only  by  Union  officials 
not  employed  on  the  line.  Also,  as  we  must  believe 
their  latest  speeches,  striking  is  to  be  allowed  at  the 
simple  order  of  the  Union  for  any  purpose,  political  or 
industrial,  whether  connected  with  railway  work  or  not, 
which  the  Union  in  its  wisdom  may  determine  is  for  the 
"  benefit  of  labour  ". 

This  is  Syndicalism  in  all  its  nakedness.  With 
society  on  its  existing  basis,  such  a  concession  is  im- 
possible. What  might  have  been  granted,  had  not  the 
extremists  forced  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  on  an  unwill- 
ing Government,  is  another  matter.  Collective  bargain- 
ing is  impossible  unless  there  is  some  means  of  enforcing 
the  terms  of  an  agreement.  There  can  be  no  contract 
where  one  party  reserves  the  right  to  repudiate  at  will. 
But  there  is  recognition  in  another  sense.  While  the 
companies,  it  may  be,  cannot  accept  the  rule  of  officials 
out  of  their  service,  they  ought  fully  to  recognise  the 
right  of  their  employees  to  call  in  the  aid  of  these  officials 
in  presenting  their  cases.  This  right  the  Commission 
recommend,  and  to  that  extent  recognition  is  granted. 
The  Commission  clearly  recognise  that  the  grade 
system  is  the  proper  and  most  expeditious  way  of 
dealing  with  difficulties.  For  the  old,  cumbersome 
method  of  a  Central  Appeal  Authority  and  local  boards 
they  substitute  conciliation  boards  for  separate  grades 
of  workers.  These  boards  are  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  company  nominees  and  representatives 
elected  by  the  men  from  their  number.  Each  side  has  a 
secretary,  and  the  men's  secretary  need  not  be  an  em- 
ployee, and  in  most  cases — here  comes  recognition — 
would  naturally  be  a  Union  Official.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Board  is  not  to  be  connected  with 
any  railway  interest,  and  his  appointment  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  When 
the  members  of  a  board  fail  to  agree  the  chair- 
man's decision  is  final.  Complaint  has  been  made  that 
the  men's  representatives  are  confined  to  workers  on  the 
line.  However,  the  men  have  the  services  of  their 
secretary,    who   may   be   a   trade  union   official,  to 
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advocate  their  claims,  while  their  own  daily  work 
must  necessarily  keep  them  in  close  touch  with 
actual  conditions  of  labour,  a  knowledge  which  too 
quickly  disappears  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  left 
work  for  office  chairs.  So-called  sympathetic  strikes 
are,  of  course,  impossible  under  the  sectional  board 
scheme,  as  all  disputes  are  necessarily  confined  strictly 
to  grade  grievances,  and  must  be  decided  on  their  own 
merits. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  the  old  scheme  was 
the  intolerable  delay  in  getting  complaints  heard.  .  The 
Commission  meets  this  difficulty  fairly,  acting  on  the 
principle  that  so  soon  as  it  becomes  clear  that  a  number 
of  men  wish  to  ventilate  any  question,  the  companies 
must  consider  it  as  soon  as  possible.  It  needs  only  a 
quarter  of  the  men  composing  a  grade  to  reach  the  com- 
pany, and  for  this  purpose  they  are  to  present  a  signed 
petition  by  deputation.  Answer  must  be  given  within  a 
month,  and  if  unsatisfactory  the  men  may  demand  a 
meeting  of  the  grade  Conciliation  Board  at  fourteen 
days'  notice,  unless  they  are  content  to  wait  for  one  of 
the  regular  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  Board. 

The  small  delays  prescribed  are  not  unreasonable, 
and  ensure  genuine  applications  only.  The  general  pro- 
cedure is  such  that  any  question  can  be  settled  speedily, 
and  so  removes  at  once  one  of  the  greatest  grievances 
under  which  the  men  at  present  suffer.  The  scheme 
carries  some  finality  in  that  a  board's  decision  will  settle 
any  question  for  one  year,  and  a  chairman's  decision  for 
two  years.  The  suggested  changes  come  into  force  on 
1  July  next  year,  but  before  then  fresh  elections  take 
place,  and  the  men's  representatives  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  put  forward  their  claims.  The  com- 
panies, too,  should  have  received  statutory  power  before 
then  to  raise  their  rates,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  men.  There  is  no  reason  why  wages 
questions  should  necessarily  wait  for  the  new  era. 

We  believe  the  bulk  of  railwaymen  are  honestly  de- 
sirous of  peace,  and  are  willing  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  But  some  of  the 
union  organisations  are  in  the  hands  of  an  able  extremist 
minority,  with  political  views  which  must  necessarily 
suffer  eclipse  if  the  new  scheme  is  successful.  These 
men  are  naturally  against  peace. 


A  BONFIRE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

MR.  GOSSE'S  proposal  to  burn  all  the  bad  books  is 
at  first  thought  hugely  attractive.  We  should 
nearly  all  of  us  like  to  take  a  hand  in  stoking  the  fire 
at  Mr.  Gosse's  day  of  judgment.  Especially  would  men 
who  make  bread  and  cheese  by  writing  enjoy  the  burn- 
ing process.  It  would  be  so  agreeable  to  us  to  see  the 
bad  writings  of  our  rivals  go  on  to  the  flame  that  we 
should  be  able  doubtless  to  bear  with  some  equanimity 
the  sight  of  some  of  our  friends'  good  writings  going 
the  same  way.  Not  only  would  the  writers  themselves 
benefit  by  the  burning — the  writers  who  were  burnt 
still  more  than  the  writers  who  were  spared,  for  the 
burnt  ones  would  be  free  at  once  to  begin  on  new 
books;  it  would  Tbe  almost  as  good  as  an  entire  edition 
sold  out  on  the  day  of  publication.  The  readers  would 
benefit — it  is  indeed  so  clear  they  would  be  gainers  that 
one  need  not  discuss  their  case  at  all.  The  publishers 
would  benefit — it  would  be  almost  as  good  as  a  big 
"  remainder  "  for  them.  The  booksellers  would  benefit 
— for  the  shelves  of  the  libraries  would  be  virtually 
vacant  and  there  would  be  at  once  a  great  demand 
for  a  new  lot  of  books.  Thus  we  should  all  look  forward 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  periodical  bonfire  of  books  which 
Mr.  Gosse  is  anxious  to  begin.  The  only  protests 
might  by  the  way  come  from  some  publishers  of  an 
economic  turn  of  mind  ;  they  might  point  out — and  there 
would  be  a  good  deal  in  their  contention — that  the  con- 
demned volumes  instead  of  being  b'£rnt  might  well  be 
pulped.  What  a  pulped  book  exactly  signifies  may 
be  obscure  to  people  outside  the  pen  and  ink  business  ; 
but  the  term  is  perhaps  not  unfamiliar  to  authors  of 
books — far  from  necessarily  bad  books,  on  the  contrary 
indeed  ! — that  have  languished  long  on  the  publisher's 


shelf.  Did  not  the  "White  Doe  of  Rylstone '- 
■ — a  pretty  good  book  as  books  go  to-day  ! — languish 
thus  ?    One  recalls  the  parody  : 

"  It's  still  on  Longman's  shelf,  and  oh  ! 
The  difference  to  him." 

Only  in  those  days  pulping  was  probably  not  practised. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  day  of  the  six-shilling  novel  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  books 
became  a  sort  of  factory  business. 

If,  then,  the  proposal  is  so  attractive,  and  such 
good  business  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writers, 
the  "  reading  public  "  of  to-day,  the  publishers,  the 
booksellers,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  not  set  to  work  at 
once  to  separate  the  corn  and  chaff  and  begin  the 
burning?  Alas,  there  is  an  objection  to  the  plan,  an 
objection  which  outweighs  ten  thousand  times  all  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Gosse  and  his  friends  in  favour  of 
it.  The  point  is  that  now  and  then  something  would 
get  on  the  bonfire  which  is  of  value,  even  of  rare  value, 
to  literature,  and  therefore  to  life.  It  is  better  that 
the  shelves  of  the  Free  Libraries  and  the  shelves  and 
cellars  of  the  British  Museum  should  be  laden  with 
rubbish  than  that  the  work  which  the  gods  meant  to- 
live,  and  which  therefore  was  a  failure  at  its  birth, 
should  be  lost.  If  Mr.  Gosse's  plan  had  prevailed  of 
old,  who  can  doubt  that  some  of  the  best  things  in 
our  literature  to-day  would  have  been  lost  for  ever? 
The  "  Lvrical  Ballads  "  would  probably  have  been  burnt 
if  a  bonfire  had  been  due  at  about  the  time  of  their 
appearance.  Chatterton's  poems  would  have  been 
destroyed  wholly.  FitzGerald  would  never  have  stood 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  We  should  know  about  as  much 
of  Keats  to-day  as  we  know  of,  say,  Sappho.  Even 
if  their  contemporaries  spared  them,  succeeding  genera- 
tions would  very  likely  have  cleared  them  off  the  shelf 
and  put  them  on  the  fire.  Mr.  Gosse  might  not  have 
been  able  to  find  a  copy  in  this  world  of  the  little  book 
of  maxims  and  reflections  by  Penn  which  he  edited 
with  enthusiasm  and  taste  ten  years  or  so  since.  The 
greatest  poem,  perhaps  the  one  poem  of  supreme  merit, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  would  assuredly  have  got  on 
to  the  fire.  What  earthly  chance  would  "  A  Song  to 
David  "  have  had? 

"  Oh  ",  Mr.  Gosse's  party  may  reply,  "  we  quite 
agree  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sacri- 
fice a  masterpiece  small  or  large.  There  will  be  no 
risk  of  that.  Only  the  finest  judges  of  what  is  good 
and  what  worthless  in  letters  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
work  ".  To  which  the  answer  is  that  those  finest 
judges,  those  judges  who  cannot  err,  simply  don't 
exist ;  or,  if  they  do  exist,  how  can  we  tell  that  they 
will  be  chosen?  One  has  no  belief  in  the  claim  of  in- 
fallibility in  literature.  It  is  as  hard  at  least  to  be 
infallible  in  literature  as  in  life.  And  who  are  to  appoint 
the  infallible  judge,  and  how  are  we  to  feel  sure  that 
his  electors  are  competent  to  elect? 

No,  to-day  of  all  days  is  not  for  this.  Too  clearly 
we  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary  age. 
If  indeed  we  had  any  real  claim  to  be  so  regarded, 
Mr.  Gosse  would  never  have  called  for  a  bonfire  of  the 
books.  Literature  to-day,  roughly,  can  be  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first — of  course  by  far  the  larger — 
consists  of  a  vast  weight  of  formless  printed  matter, 
made  up  of  collections  of  dead  and  stale  words.  A  pro- 
found gloom  enfolds  us  thinking  of  or  wading  in  this" 
awful  welter  of  human  energy.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  a  comparatively  small,  but  clearly  a  growing, 
body  of  more  fastidious  work  by,  not  perhaps  creative, 
still  clever  minds,  rather  superficial  it  may  be,  seeming- 
good,  not  actually  good,  glittering  with  the  false  shine 
that  cheats  those  who  were  born  to  be  cheated  in  these 
matters  ;  still  glittering — which  no  doubt  is  something. 
If  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  ended  at  this,  and' 
that  the  choice  of  the  burner  would  only  lie  between 
the  books  of  gloom  and  the  books  of  glitter,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  deny  Mr.  Gosse  his  way.  The  sooner 
he  began  them,  the  better  for  trade — and,  Heaven 
knows,  not  the  worse  for  literature.  But  it  is  the  few 
choice  things,  rare  things,  which  each  generation,  ours 
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with  the  rest,  gives  unconscious  and  unobserved  to  the 
world,  that  in  the  end  matter  supremely,  and  these 
would  probably  go  on  the  lire  with  the  ruck.  These 
are  the  fine-pointed  needles  of  Mr.  Gosse's  metaphor 
that  are  now  hid  in  the  bunches  of  hay  needles  not 
reviewed  at  the  time  of  publication,  with  columns  Of 
praise  and  quotation  !  How  shall  the  world  be  nearer 
to  finding  needles  through  Mr.  tiosse's  firing  the  nek? 


THE   ITALIAN  ADVENTURE. 
Bv  Mark  Sykes  MP. 

IF  a  man  stands  up  in  an  open  boat  during  a  squall  at 
sea,  lights  a  pipe  in  a  coal-mine,  climbs  through  a 
gap  in  a  hedge  trailing  a  loaded  gun  at  full  cock,  tries 
to  readjust  a  gold  repeater  watch  that  has  stopped  with 
the  help  of  a  knitting  needle,  probes  a  slightly  inflamed 
wound  with  a  dirty  copper  nail  to  sec  how  it  is  getting 
on,  or  makes  a  booby  trap  for  an  old  gentleman  recover- 
ing from  a  stroke,  you  say  that  he  is  taking  risks.  In 
taking  Tripoli,  Italy  has  figuratively  done  all  these 
things  at  once. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  ethics  of  the  case.  We  need 
not  bother  to  look  for  any  deep-laid  scheme.  We  need 
only  consider  the  fact  that  Italy  has  produced  a  certain 
situation. 

Turkey  was  internally  in  a  delicate  condition,  and 
formed  part  of  a  very  finely  balanced  international  com- 
bination ;  Italy  has  jarred  Turkey  and  that  international 
combination  to  the  very  foundation.  Take  the  internal 
situation  first.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress having  ruled  Turkey  for  nearly  four  years,  has 
naturally  grown  unpopular,  not  only  for  its  good  and 
evil  deeds,  but  also  for  events  with  which  it  has  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  Committee  has  had  bad  weather  to 
contend  with  ;  the  nominal  loss  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the  counter  revolution,  the  Adana  massacres,  the  Stam- 
bul  fire,  some  poor  harvests,  and  cholera  have  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  Committee,  but  Governments  are 
always  made  responsible  for  the  weather.  The  Com- 
mittee has  annoyed  the  Albanians,  the  Greeks,  one 
section  of  the  Armenians,  some  of  the  Kurds,  and  all  the 
Arabs  ;  the  Committee  has  alienated  the  sympathy  of 
the  Moslem  clergy,  some  of  the  best  officers  of  the  civil 
service,  and  a  good  many  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
'Committee  has  vexed  most  of  the  European  Powers, 
and  has  acted  unconstitutionally,  whenever  its  whims 
were  thwarted  by  constitutional  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  reorganised  the  army  ;  transformed  a  comic 
opera  fleet  of  painted  hulks  into  a  useful  training  squad- 
ron, and  an  effective  torpedo  flotilla  ;  is  building  roads  ; 
has  got  taxation  and  finance  into  something  like  order ; 
has  suppressed  a  number  of  provincial  grievances  ;  and 
has  ameliorated  the  lot  of  Christians  generally,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  travel  and  trade  without  let  or  hindrance. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Committee  should 
be  unpopular,  but  the  Committee  is  organised  and  the 
unpopularity  is  not ;  when  a  ruling  organisation  meets 
unorganised  unpopularity  you  may  anticipate  danger. 
Massacre,  anarchy,  or  general  collapse  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  unorganised  unpopularity  is  translated 
into  spontaneous  combustion,  particularly  when  some 
totally  unexpected  outsider  drops  a  final  spark  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  inflammable  material,  as  Italy  has  done 
by  seizing  Tripoli,  and  so  adding  a  last  straw  to  the  load 
of  deserved  and  undeserved  odium  the  Committee  has 
to  bear. 

Since  the  Committee  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
army  for  support,  its  only  answer  to  Italy  must  be  war; 
the  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  could  always  eat  humble  pie 
at  the  last  moment,  he  had  his  own  ways  of  showing  the 
Moslem  masses  why  he  had  to  follow  a  certain  policy  ; 
the  Committee  have  not  that  subtle  touch  of  sympathy. 
Once  let  the  slow,  ponderous  Anatolian  soldier  imagine 
that  he,  his  faith,  and  his  Padishah  have  been  betrayed 
by  "  Yahudis  "  and  "  Fara-masuns  ",  then  he  will 
charge  like  the  blue  hairless  buffalo  that  drags  the 
plough  in  his  Anatolian  fields.     A  child  of  six  can 


manage  a  buffalo,  but   I  have  seen  armed  men  II y  in 
panic  from  an  angry  one  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

There  are  not  a  lew  of  the  enemies  ol  the  Committee 
ready  bo  profit  by  this  state  oi  affairs  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Committee  is  determined  to  hold  its  ground  at  all 
COStS  and  all  risks. 

It  will  be  understood  why,  in  view  of  the  internal 
situation,  any  evil  thing  is  possible  in  Turkey.  In  order 
to  retain  its  position  the  Committee  may  be  driven  to 
w  ar  with  some  Power  with  whom  contact  can  be  estab- 
lished, the  unorganised  unpopularity  of  the  Committee 
may  result  in  an  explosion  either  anti-Christian,  anti- 
foreign,  or  anti-government,  at  any  time  or  any  place. 

A  Balkan  war  brings  us  into  a  log  of  conflicting 
interests,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Roumania,  and 
Montenegro  on  the  inner  ring  ;  Austria  and  Russia  on 
the  outer,  while  Germany  watches  her  Baghdad  Railway 
and  France  her  numerous  concessions.  An  internal 
outburst  of  fanaticism  or  righteous  exasperation  (which- 
ever way  you  choose  to  read  it)  must  end  in  the  inter- 
vention of  Powers  whose  interests  are  so  conflicting  that 
the  wisest  could  not  conceive  of  a  final  friendly  settle- 
ment, since  the  balance  of  interest  and  base  of  confer- 
ence are  so  altered  by  the  fact  that  Italy,  a  first-class 
Power,  is  a  belligerent,  and  cannot  form  part  of  a 
concert,  either  as  an  addition  to  the  Triple  Entente  or 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Meanwhile,  Great  Britain  is  affected  in  many  different 
ways  by  the  present  war,  and  the  various  crises  result- 
ing therefrom. 

Pass  by  the  question  of  the  Turkish  and  Italian  lights 
and  the  general  effect  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
British  commerce,  for  although  grave,  there  are  other 
considerations  even  more  serious.  They  are  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  the  Aden  hinterland, 
the  Soudan,  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
status  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Moslem  Power. 

If  a  supreme  convulsion  end  in  the  seizure  of  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  by  a  first- 
class  Power,  that  Power  will  command  the  great  waters 
north  and  south  of  the  Marmora,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
deny  our  communications  with  India,  and  negative  the 
strategic  value  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Egypt,  and  Aden. 

If  any  European  Power  obtains  control  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Turkish  coast  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  or  Imperial  Government  will 
have  to  maintain  a  powerful  squadron  in  waters  which 
have  hitherto  cost  us  nothing  to  command,  since  the 
developed  wealth  of  Mesopotamia  could  finance  a 
squadron  the  counterpoise  of  which  would  strain  either 
Indian  or  home  finance  to  breaking  point. 

The  prolongation  of  hostilities  between  Italy  and 
Turkey,  or  the  maintenance  of  an  economic  war  by 
Turkish  political  organisations  after  nominal  peace  has 
been  declared,  will  promote  and  sustain  a  serious 
Nationalist  movement  in  Egypt.  Hitherto  the  educated 
Egyptian  Nationalists  have  lacked  a  lever  with  which  to 
move  the  uneducated  Egyptian  Moslems  ;  Italy's  action 
in  Tripoli  has  supplied  these  Nationalists  with  a  lever 
which  will  increase  in  power  so  long  as  military  or 
economic  tension  subsists  between  Turkey  and  Tripoli. 

So  much  for  war  between  Turkey  and  Italy,  but  the 
Italian  conquest  of  Tripoli  will  react  unfavourably  in 
the  Soudan  for  years  to  come,  Italian  "  successes  "  will 
irritate,  while  Italian  "  regrettable  incidents  "  will  dis- 
turb a  population  only  just  conquered. 

The  hold  of  the  Turks  on  the  provinces  of  the  Yemen 
and  Assir,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Aden  hinterland, 
is  precarious  in  the  extreme  ;  if,  by  the  stress  of  war 
with  Italy,  the  Sultan's  forces  are  obliged  to  abandon 
these  regions,  a  small  independent  Moslem  State  will 
be  set  up  therein  ;  we  know  that  such  States  have  a 
habit  of  getting  into  difficulties  with  European  Powers, 
particularly  if  the  coastwise  inhabitants  are  pirates,  and 
the  interior  lands  are  rich  in  minerals  and  agriculture. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  European  Power  in  the 
Yemen,  for  Aden  would  be  menaced.  Equally,  we  can- 
not afford  to  occupy  the  Yemen  ourselves,  for  we  should 
be  encroaching  on  the  territories  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  letting  ourselves  in  for  a  host 
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of  even  more  complex  problems  than  we  at  present  have 
to  deal  with. 

Italv's  war  has  put  within  measurable  distance  of 
danger  the  lives  and  property  of  all  the  native  Christian 
races  in  Turkey  and  Asia  ;  for  them  we  have  a  traditional 
policy  which  obliges  us  to  defend  them. 

Italy's  war  must  gall  and  vex  every  pious  Indian 
Moslem,  to  many  of  whom  the  Sultan  is  Vicegerent  of 
God  and  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to  all  of  whom  he 
is  the  custodian  of  the  holy  places.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Delhi  Durbar  we  have  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  selec- 
tion by  Italy  of  this  precise  moment  for  her  adventure. 


LORD  HARTIXGTOX'S  CAREER.* 
By  Arthur  A.  Baumakn, 

I HAVE  read  all,  and  reviewed  most  of  the  biographies 
of  the  statesmen  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Bernard  Holland's 
Life  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  best 
biography  that  has  appeared  in  my  lifetime.  Whether 
regarded  as  history,  politics,  or  literature,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  better  done  than  Lord  Morley's  "  Glad- 
stone "  or  Mr.  Monypenny's  "  Disraeli  ",  though  Lord 
Hartington  was  neither  an  orator,  like  the  first,  nor  a 
genius  like  the  second  statesman.  Mr.  Holland's 
selection  of  letters  is  admirable ;  his  extracts  from 
speeches  judiciously  sparing ;  and  his  chronological 
arrangement  of  a  long  career  is  clear.  But  Mr. 
Holland's  comments  on  the  men  and  the  events  that 
march  through  his  volumes  are  the  best  of  all.  Mr. 
Holland  has  the  humorous  and  tolerant  touch  of  a  well- 
read  man  of  the  world.  His  chapter  on  the  characters 
of  Gladstone  and  Hartington,  with  a  rapid  side-glance 
at  Disraeli,  his  appreciation  of  the  finer  side  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  nature,  his  polite  contempt  for  that 
most  contemptible  of  Ministers,  Lord  Granville,  have 
exactly  the  justesse  d 'esprit  which  Matt.  Arnold 
lamented  as  deficient  in  most  English  writers.  The 
only  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  the  scant  appreciation 
Mr.  Holland  has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Press. 
He  is  a  popular  and  well-known  person  :  yet  I  never 
remember  a  book  that  has  been  so  under-praised. 

My  business,  however,  is  not  with  Mr.  Holland,  but 
with  his  hero.  What  political  moral  is  pointed  by  these 
two  volumes?  Lord  Hartington's  career,  passing  over 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, may  be  divided  into  four  compartments.  There 
was  his  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  opposition 
during  Gladstone's  so-called  retirement,  from  1874  to 
1880  :  there  was  his  service  in  Gladstone's  Government 
from  1880  to  1885  as  Secretary  for  India  and  Secretary 
for  War  :  there  was  his  separation  from  and  defeat  of 
Gladstone  in  1886  on  Home  Rule  :  and  there  was  his 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  about 
Tariff  Reform  in  1903.  In  each  of  these  four  periods, 
or  compartments,  so  different  in  circumstances  and  so 
separated  in  time,  we  find  two  persistent  facts,  Harting- 
ton's struggle  with  his  party  chief,  and  his  "  nolumus 
leges  Angliae  mutari  ".  Why  was  this  man  not  a  Con- 
servative? He  was  one,  of  course,  but  why  did  he  not 
call  himself  one?  All  his  dogged  energy,  all  his  splen- 
did common-sense,  all  his  vast  social  influence,  were 
spent  in  thwarting  Gladstone,  and  yet — that  is  the 
misery  of  the  thing — he  was  absurdly  loyal  to  Gladstone. 
From  1874  to  1880  Hartington's  sympathy  was  more 
with  the  imperialist  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  than 
with  the  humanitarian  ravings  of  the  author  of  "  Bul- 
garian Massacres  ".  Hartington  was  a  leading  member 
of  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  1880  to  1885,  yet  he 
naturally  disliked  the  Irish  Land  Bill  :  he  loathed  the 
dirty  intrigues  that  Gladstone  and  Chamberlain  carried 
on  with  Parnell  through  Mrs.  O'Shea.  He  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  alarmed  by  Gladstone's 
violent  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords  in  1884 
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over  parliamentary  reform,  and  his  feelings  must  have 
been  all  the  more  bitter  because  he  was  at  that  moment 
vainly  imploring  his  colleagues  to  take  steps  to  rescue 
Gordon.  During  the  election  of  1885  Lord  Hartington 
devoted  most  of  his  speeches  to  answering  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's Socialist  doctrine  of  ransom.  In  1886 
Hartington  made  a  supreme  effort,  and  broke  away 
from  Gladstone.  In  1903,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  saw  no  reason  for  changing  the 
fiscal  system.  Why  was  this  man  not  a  declared 
Tory?  He  would  have  made  the  most  splendid  Tory 
leader  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  answer  is  that  his 
name  was  Cavendish,  and  that  he  was  thrust  into 
Parliament  early  in  life  as  a  follower  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  So  true  it  is  that,  as  Halifax  said  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  most  men  join  a  party  through  ignorance, 
and  are  prevented  from  leaving  it  by  shame. 

There  is,  however,  more  in  it  than  that.  When 
Hartington  could  bear  no  more  from  Gladstone,  and 
forced  himself  to  make  a  stand  against  him  in  1886, 
Auberon  Herbert  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "I  think 
we  may  go  right  or  wrong  about  Ireland  or  almost  any 
great  matter,  and,  if  wrong,  recover  from  our  mistake; 
but  the  one  thing  from  which  I  think  there  is  no  salva- 
tion is  when  men  begin  to  have  no  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  own  opinion,  to  become  the  mere 
instruments  of  party.  I  have  long  hoped  to  see  you 
break  with  what  I  have  believed  to  be  a  false  position, 
and  I  think  your  having  done  so  will  give  a  new  sense 
of  duty  and  a  new  power  of  action  to  hundreds  of  men 
throughout  the  country.  Every  man  who  consents  to 
action  of  which  he  is  believed  to  disapprove  helps  to 
lower  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  all  others 
whom  he  influences,  and  the  moment  he  refuses  to  do 
so  any  longer  he  wakes  others  from  a  mental  and  moral 
sleep  ".  Mr.  Holland  calls  this  "  a  splendid  truth  "  : 
so  it  is  ;  but  is  it  not  also  a  condemnation  of  Harting- 
ton's career  up  to  1886?  Had  he  not  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  shown  no  confidence  in  his  own  opinions  and  been 
the  mere  instrument  of  Gladstone?  Had  he  not  con- 
sented, in  Ireland  and  in  Egypt,  to  action  of  which  he 
was  not  only  believed  but  known  to  disapprove?  And 
had  he  not  thus  helped  to  lower  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  in  the  very  large  number  of  his  country- 
men whom  he  influenced?  The  affirmative  is  the  only 
answer  to  these  questions.  Hartington  could  at  any 
moment  between  1880  and  1885  have  smashed  Gladstone 
by  speaking  out.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  the  abandonment  of 
Gordon,  and  probably  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  inflicted  an  irreparable 
wound  upon  the  integrity  of  our  public  life. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Lord  Hartington  to 
remain  for  so  great  a  portion  of  his  public  life  as 
Gladstone's  decoy-duck  were  respectable  enough,  if 
calamitous  to  his  country.  They  were,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  observation  :  (1)  A  genuine  diffidence  in  his 
own  ability  and  information  as  compared  with  Glad- 
stone's. (2)  Loyalty  to  his  chief.  (3)  A  fear  that  if 
he  left  Gladstone,  the  Liberal  party  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  extreme  Radicals,  Dilke  and  Chamberlain. 
(1)  Hartington,  like  the  Aryan  of  Mr.  Phcebus,  lived 
in  the  open  air,  and  did  not  read  books.  He  complained 
that  he  never  could  understand  Gladstone  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  it  certainly  was  hard  on  him  that  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  his  career  he  should  have  been 
"  up  against  "  dialecticians  of  the  calibre  of  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  modesty  of  Lord  Hartington 
was  not  a  pose,  and  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him  very  much 
for  surrendering  his  judgment  frequently  to  the  "  so- 
phistical rhetorician  ".  But  he  got  into  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  (2)  I  find  it  less  easy  to  pardon  him  for  that 
mistaken  loyalty  to  a  party  chief  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  crimes  and  blunders  in  English  history, 
but  which  is  so  strangely  regarded  by  most  Englishmen 
as  a  virtue.  Loyalty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  allegiance 
to  "  la  Loi  ",  that  is,  to  the  body  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  one's  country.  But  loyalty 
rendered,  not  to  one's  country,  but  to  an  individual, 
whether  a  king  or  a  party  leader,  is  often  so  mistaken 
as  to  amount  to  a  civic  or  political  crime.    Loyalty  to 
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the  Stuait  family  excluded  the  Tory  party  from  powet 
for  nearly  sixty  years.    Loyalty  to  the  persona!  views 
Of  George  III.  plunged  us  in  the  disastrous  war  with  our 
American  colonies,  and  postponed  the  emancipation  of 
the    Irish   Catholics    lor   thirty    years.  Harrington's 
lovaltv  to  Gladstone  led  all  the  moderate  men  in  the 
country  into  the  ruinous  Irish  and  Egyptian  policies. 
(3)   The  third  motive,  the  fear  of  throwing  power  into 
the  hands  of   the  extreme   politicians,   belongs  to  a 
different  order,  and  was  an  affair  of  calculation  or  judg- 
ment.    I  think,  with  all  deference,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
calculation.   I  believe  that  if  Hartington,  like  Forster, 
had  broken  with  Gladstone  as  soon  as  the  disgraceful 
intrigues  with  Parnell  began,  he  might  have  formed  and 
led  a  strong  moderate  Conservative  party,  which  would 
have  driven  Gladstone  out  of  politics,  and  so  have  pre- 
vented many  calamities.    But  that  is  what  they  call  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  "  jobbing  backwards  ",  and  merely 
a  speculation  on  what  might  have  been.     It  is,  however, 
the  same  conclusion  as  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  in  1886.      I  never  spoke  but  once  to  Lord 
Hartington  ;  but  as  I  sat  opposite  him  for  seven  years, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  him.    He  struck  me 
as  a  very  shy,  proud  man,  with  whom — as  is  always 
the  case  with  shy  people — one  w  as  either  on  very  easy 
terms  or  on  no  terms  at  all.     He  winced  as  if  struck 
when   addressed   by  an   acquaintance ;   and   when  a 
stranger  ventured  on  that  freedom,  he  got  no  answer 
at  all.    I  remember  that  Sir  Richard  Temple,  whose 
reverence  for  lords  was  of  the  simple  old-fashioned 
kind,  once  said  to  Lord  Hartington  in  the  cloak-room, 
•i  propos  of  nothing,  "  I  wish  you  well,  my  lord  ". 
Hartington,  who  was  lighting  a  cigarette  at  the  moment, 
gazed  from   under  his  eyelids  at  the  Burmese  idol, 
snorted  smoke  into  his  beard,  and  without  a  word 
lurched  off  to  his  brougham  in  the  courtyard.    It  is 
generally  said  that  Lord  Hartington  is  a  type  of  states- 
man who  must  disappear  from  our  political  life.    I  am 
not  sure  about  it.    The  more  democratic  our  institutions 
become,  the  greater  will  grow  that  taste  for  aristocratic 
names,  which  those  who  do  not  share  it  call  snobbish- 
ness,  and   which   is   so  marked  in    Americans  and 
Colonials.    After  all,  politics,  like  war,  are  "  une  belle 
occupation  ",  at  which  young  patricians,  with  serious 
tastes,  may  well  continue  to  play.    It  is  probable  that 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Second  Chamber  will  set  free 
-a  certain  number  of  Peers  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  trouble  is  that  the  work  of  a  member 
of  Parliament  has  been  multiplied  tenfold  and  that  a 
salary  has  been  attached  to  its  performance.  Some- 
body once  said  to  Lord  Hartington,  "  How  on  earth  do 
you  manage  to  get  through  your  work?  "  and  the 
answer  was,  "  I  don't  ".    It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
electors  of  the  twentieth  century,  who  are  taught  in 
their  primary  schools  that  property  is  theft,  and  that 
brains  are  not  more  valuable  than  manual  skill,  will 
appraise  a  member's  service  by  the  number  of  his  divi- 
sions, a  test  that  is  now  being  applied  to  Mr.  Buck- 
master  in  the  Keighley  division.    The  educated  man 
knows,  of  course,  that  one  hour  of  Mr.  Buckmaster  is 
worth  three  weeks  of  Mr.  Ward  or  Mr.  Crooks  :  but 
the  pupil  of  the  "  provided  school  "  cannot  see  this. 
One  cannot  imagine  Lord  Hartington  being  called  to 
account  for  the  number  of  divisions  he  had  missed,  or 
asked  what  he  did  to  earn  his  £400  a  year.    But  will 
the  payment  of  members  continue?    That  is  another 
doubtful  point.      The   Trades  Unions,  or  rather  the 
Labour  Party  Council,  will  probably  find  that  "  where 
the  treasure  is,  there  the  heart  is  ",  and  that  their  dele- 
gate members,  receiving  cheques  from  the  Paymaster- 
General,  will  be  freely  annexed  by  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative parties.    The  Labour  party  leaders  may  be 
the  first  to  demand  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
Osborne  ;  and  as  for  the  judgments  of  Lord  Shaw  and 
Lord   Justice  Fletcher  Moulton,   what  does  the  law 
matter  to  the  divine  right  of  Labour?    However,  if  we 
are  in  for  an  era  of  professional  politicians,  then  the  best 
men  will  turn  from  legislation  to  administration,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  international  relations  and  the 
management  of  the  great  executive  departments  the 
statesmen  of  the  future  will  find  their  arena. 


tfHE  CITY. 

AN  abundance  of  cheap  money,  the  virtually  settled 
Morocco  question,  and  the  simmering  down  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  Turco-Italian  War,  have 
combined  to  bring  about  an  improved  tendency  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Tendency  is  not  business,  but  an 
improved  sentiment  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  the 
House.  The  revolution  in  China,  though  naturally  it 
is  of  a  serious  character,  has  caused  little  more  than 
a  flutter  in  prices.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  raise  a  loan  was  met  with  a 
distinct  refusal,  and  the  power  of  the  purse  is  once  more 
making  itself  felt.  That  the  sentiment  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  prospec- 
tuses of  new  companies  are  again  making  their  appear- 
ance. From  the  standpoint  of  continental  politics,  the 
rough  places  are  being  made  plain,  and  foreign  Govern- 
ment securities  are  firm. 

As  regards  the  domestic  situation,  some  of  the  labour 
leaders  are  adopting  a  minatory  attitude  in  connexion 
with  the  report  of  the  Railway  Commission.  There  is 
even  talk  of  a  renewal  of  the  railway  struggle,  though, 
taking  into  consideration  the  concessions  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  the  belief 
that  the  directors  of  other  systems  intend  adopting  a 
similar  policy,  it  is  not  generally  thought  that  hostilities 
will  again  break  out.  Fears  of  trouble,  however,  were 
sufficient  to  knock  down  prices  to  a  small  extent,  though 
the  effect  disappeared  in  the  arrangement  of  the  account 
which  included  on  Wednesday  a  good  deal  of  bear 
covering.  There  are  reports  of  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  a  working  agreement  between  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Great  Eastern  and  Great  Central  to  be 
carried  through.  Talk  of  coal  prospects  in  Kent  has 
stimulated  interest  in  South  Eastern  and  Chatham 
issues.  The  settlement  passed  off  well,  so  far  as 
making-up  prices  were  concerned,  and  dealers  generally 
are  expressing  themselves  in  a  more  cheerful  manner. 
Gilt-edged  securities,  among  which  Consols  were 
prominent,  are  again  coming  into  favour. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  American  department  has 
lived  up  to  its  reputation,  for  as  a  whole  it  has  remained 
distinctly  dull.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  attributable 
to  the  report  that  an  extension  of  the  railway  strike 
is  probable  on  some  of  the  Harriman  lines.  While, 
however,  the  market  generaly  was  dull,  a  few  shares 
were  singled  out  for  special  attention.  Among  them 
was  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  whose  shares  were 
inquired  for  on  rumours  of  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent. 
Eries,  also,  have  received  attention  on  reports  of  buy- 
ing for  the  Canadian-Pacific.  Holders  of  Steel  Cor- 
poration Stock  cannot  decide  whether  to  be  happy  or 
otherwise.  It  is  reported  that  the  management  is 
considering  the  relinquishment  of  the  Tennessee  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  which  it  acquired  during  the  panic, 
as  by  retaining  it  the  Corporation  may  be  brought 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Law.  Canadian 
Rails,  within  the  past  day  or  so,  have  met  with  a  fair 
inquiry,  which  has  resulted  in  higher  prices  being 
recorded. 

In  foreign  descriptions,  the  feature  is  the  strength  of 
Argentine  Rails.  Much  attention  is  also  being  paid  to 
Antofagasta  and  United  of  the  Plavana.  Mexican 
Rails  have  moved  irregularly,  there  being  a  natural 
hesitation  to  enter  into  commitments  while  disturbances 
in  Mexico  are  in  progress. 

In  the  miscellaneous  industrial  market  the  features 
have  been  Cements  and  Omnibus  Stock.  The  former 
have  risen  on  what  was  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
report,  though  the  distribution  of  profits  has  not  pleased 
everyone.  At  one  time  'Bus  Stock  touched  135,  and 
yesterday  it  was  only  slightly  below  that  figure.  Some 
of  the  more  serious  members  of  the  House  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  whether  at  this  price  prospects  are  not 
being  discounted.  Brewery  shares  are  once  .more 
showing  signs  of  life. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Oil  Market  has  remained 
inactive.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing 
that  some  of  the  Maikop  companies  are  adopting  a 
Micawber-like  attitude.      Shells  have  received  a  fair 
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amount  of  support,  but  Ural-Caspians  are  a  disappoint- 
ing market.  The  information  vouchsafed  at  the  share- 
holders' meeting  was  regarded  as  insufficient.  The 
Shell  Company,  however,  has  much  work  to  do  before 
deciding  whether  to  exercise  its  option. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  period,  rubber  shares 
have  suffered  from  neglect,  disappointment  being 
created  at  the  estimates  of  a  reduced  dividend  for  the 
Linggi  Company.  More  or  less,  the  movements  in 
the  market  have  followed  the  lead  of  Linggis. 

While  no  business  worth  the  name  can  be  reported 
in  mining  shares,  the  tendency  has  greatly  improved. 
Bears  have  covered,  and  a  fillip  was  given  to  East 
Rands  by  the  discovery  that  the  overlap  of  reef  in  the 
Cason  section  is  proving  valuable.  The  Gold  Fields 
dividend  of  3s.  per  share  with  is.  bonus  exceeded 
expectations,  and  the  shares  recovered,  though  the 
whole  of  the  improvement  was  not  maintained.  A 
further  sum  of  ,£100,000  has  been  written  off  for 
depreciation. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC   AFTER  THE  FALL. 

By  John  F.  Runciman. 

T  r  is  a  bare  bit  of  uncontrovertible  fact  that  since 
-*-  Beethoven's  giant  B-flat  piano-trio  no  other  com- 
pletely satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  has  been  written. 
It  is  not  the  absence  of  music  of  anything  like  the  same 
quality  that  might  surprise  us  :  ideas  of  such  grandeur, 
richness  and  loveliness  come  to  the  Beethovens  alone, 
and  Beethovens,  as  we  know,  do  not  grow  on  black- 
berry-bushes. I  mean  there  has  been  no  trio  in  which 
the  means  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in 
which  the  balance  between  the  means  and  the  thing 
accomplished  is  kept  so  true.  In  every  later  trio — and 
this  includes  some  very  noble  music — one  instrument  or 
another  has  the  predominance  ;  this  one  instrument  is 
generally,  though  not  always,  the  piano;  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  piano  is  mainly  due  to  the  excessive 
size  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  more  recent  chamber- 
music  is  intended  to  be  played.  As,  in  the  highest  and 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  a  technical  achievement  the 
B-flat  trio  stands  towards  all  other  compositions  of  its 
class  as  Schumann's  piano-concerto  stands  to  all  other 
piano-concertos  :  each  comes  first  and  the  rest,  one  may 
fairly  say,  come  anywhere.  For  one  reason  or  another 
Beethoven  never  tried  again  the  same  form  though  he 
lived  seventeen  years  afterwards.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  say  he  found  he  had  touched  the  boundaries  and 
could  go  no  further  :  that  torn-fool  kind  of  argument 
served  Wagner  well  enough  to  recommend  his  claims 
to  the  tom-fool  brains  of  musical  Europe  ;  but  it  is  too 
late  to  use  it  now,  and  I  dare  say  Beethoven  had  schemes 
and  themes  for  many  another  trio  in  his  head  when  he 
died.  The  fact  remains  that  his  best  is  his  last;  and 
when  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  began  on  trios  they 
at  once  wrote  music  which  should  bear  playing  in  a  large 
hall.  As  if  to  impress  the  truth  upon  us,  Messrs.  Bauer, 
Casals  and  Kreisler  concluded  their  second  performance 
with  Mendelssohn's  D-minor  trio.  Could  anyone  fail 
to  notice  that  the  piano-part  here  is  no  true  piano-part? 
The  piano  has  become  a  half-hearted  substitute  for  the 
orchestra.  Its  part  is  thick  and  muddy  :  in  spite  of 
the  occasional  nourishes  there  is  no  individual  life  in 
it ;  only  part  of  the  work  is  trio  :  the  other  part,  and 
that  by  far  the  longer,  is  concerto. 

Already  a  correspondent  sorrowfully  asks  me  to  re- 
consider my  position  with  regard  to  modern  chamber- 
music  :  indeed,  breaking  out  into  mild  satire,  he  asks  me 
whether  the  present  disgraceful  condition  of  the  art 
must  be  attributed  to  our  preference  for  big  concert- 
rooms  over  "  poky,  stuffy,  little  ones  ".  I  said  nothing 
about  the  chamber-music  art  being  in  a  disgraceful  con- 
dition ;  but  the  undoubted  falling  away  from  the  ideal 
of  Beethoven  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  big  room.  Not 
that  music  could  have  stayed  where  it  was  in  1810  :  other 
times,  other  manners ;  other  thoughts,  other  music. 
Had  the  Beethoven  concert-room  remained,  had  the 
orchestra  not  been  enormously  enlarged  and  a  dozen 
new  instruments  been  added, 'had  the  piano  not  been 


altered  from  a  really  musical  instrument  into  a  clanking 
monstrosity,  still  music  would  have  developed,  have 
changed  in  the  effort  to  find  utterance  for  the 
thoughts,  feelings  and  complexities  of  feelings,  hysteria 
and  all  the  modern  maladies  of  which  Beethoven  and  all 
the  men  of  his  time  knew  nothing.  This  line  of  develop- 
ment we  may  reasonably  call  normal  :  all  music  has, 
broadly,  followed  the  same  route  and  gone  through  the 
same  transformations ;  but  in  addition  chamber-music 
has  taken  a  side-path  of  its  own.  The  trio  has  been 
forced  into  the  position  of  principal  sinner  and  seducer 
of  forms  that  might  have  remained  pure  ;  not  the  trio 
only,  but  also  the  quartet,  for  even  this  has  suffered 
from  the  newer  standard  of  loudness  set  by  the  piano, 
and  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  for  some  time  at  least 
few  quartets  will  be  written.  Those  of  to-day  are  not 
genuine  quartets,  but  symphonies,  piano-sonatas,  what 
you  will,  arranged  for  the  four  string  parts. 

The  big  concert-room  itself  may  be  traced  partly  to 
the  megalomaniac  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  partly  to  the  very  creditable  yearning  of  virtuosos 
for  gain  and  fame.  When  musical  performers  dis» 
covered  themselves  to  be  merely  the  playthings  and  tools 
of  the  princely  patron  ;  when  they  found  that  the  princely 
patron  got  most  of  the  honour  and  glory  and  they  only 
a  little  cash,  that  he  got  a  fine  reputation  as  a  connois- 
seur and  encourager  of  the  arts  and  they  were  poor 
dependent  artists  still — then  they  promptly  followed 
Johnson's  example  and  threw  the  gentleman  overboard. 
He  alighted  somehow  on  his  feet  and  on  dry  ground — 
perhaps  much  relieved  to  find  himself  no  longer  expected 
to  live  up  to  a  part  for  which  nature  had  not  always 
endowed  him.  Performers  appealed  direct  to  the  public, 
and  those  whose  gifts  enabled  them  to  attract  big  audi- 
ences naturally  wanted  the  audiences  as  big  as  possible. 
The  more  the  merrier,  the  more  the  more  profitable, 
they  thought  :  hence  constantly  increasing  seating  ac- 
commodation— hence  also  the  larger  piano.  The  violin, 
I  remarked  last  week,  sounds  well  in  the  widest  space  ; 
but  a  little  wooden-framed  piano  would  make  a  most 
miserable  tinkling  in  the  ears  of  listeners  already  growing 
accustomed  to  more  powerful  orchestras.  The  virtuoso 
has  much  to  answer  for  :  he  is  a  blessing  not  at  all  un- 
mixed ;  and  though  he  has  invented  for  composers  a 
thousand  means  of  expression  that  were  not  dreamed  of 
a  century-and-a-half  ago,  yet  his  itch  for  cash  and 
celebrity  has  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  most  perfect  and 
purest  forms  of  musical  art  ever  invented. 

I  have  heard  recent  chamber-pieces — some  of  Hol- 
brooke's,  for  instance — which  contained  mighty  fine 
music  :  only,  it  is  not,  and  is  not  pretended  to  be,  pure 
chamber-music.      The  quartets,  I  have  observed,  are 
music  arranged,  more  or'  less  roughly,  in  four  parts  ; 
when  the  piano  enters  it  at  once  dominates  the  proceed- 
ings and,  like  Bottom,  wants  to  do  everything  :  it  will 
roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking-dove ;  it  hungers 
after  violin  melodies  ;  it  snatches  the  bass  from  the 
'cello ;  and  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  stolen  from  its 
colleagues  it  whacks  in  with  trumpet  and  drum  effects 
of  its  own,  determined  that  if  it   cannot  get,  so  to 
speak,  under  the  lime-light  no  one  else  shall.     In  the 
Tschaikowsky   trio  played  by   Messrs.    Kreisler  and 
friends   on  3  October  the  piano  is   frankly  treated 
orchestrallv.    That  the  work  is  dull  is  due  to  the  music 
being  dully  conceived  :  it  would  not  have  been  less  dull 
had  Tschaikowsky  scored  it  for  orchestra  ;  but  whether 
dull  or  sparkling  it  is   not   trio,  not  chamber-music. 
The  criticism  on  the  Brahms  trio  (Op.  101)  must  be 
different.     Here  we  have  a  pathetically  honest  struggle 
to  secure  equality  between  the  three  parts  ;  there  is  no 
shirking  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  best  out  of  the 
piano  without  allowing  it  to  swamp   the   fiddle  and 
'cello  ;  and  a  certain  measure  of  success  is  achieved. 
But  the  cost  is  enormous.    Such  stiff  counterpoint,  such 
orchestral  effects  cut  down,  mutilated,  lest  too  much 
piano-noise  should  result,  such  straining  of  the  strings 
to  show  themselves  as  good  men  as  any  piano  ever 
constructed — ah  me  !  on  the  whole  it  is  a  bleak  and 
desolate  work.    After  all,  barrenness  and  austerity  are 
different  qualities.    "  Samson  Agonistes  "  is  austere 
enough  :  there  is  not  from  beginning  to  end  a  redundant 
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word;  l>ut  think  of  the  splendour  of  the  thoughts, 
thoughts  that  demand  a  corresponding  splendour  of 
lan^ua^e  for  their  clear  utterance;  and  then  think  Of  the 
beggarh  thoughl  of  the  Brahms  trio  and  the  lukewarm 
passion,  and  of  how  the  superfluous  notes  are  out  away 
not  to  make  the  music  lit  the  ideas,  hut  in  order  that 
the  modern  piano  may  not  drow  n  the  other  instruments 
in  a  modern  concert-hall.  'The  fact  that  Brahms  w  rote 
so  conscientiously  and  produced  just  such  a  work  is 
the  best  proof  1  could  wish  for  that  the  old  ideal  trio 
is  hardly  possible  under  present  conditions. 

There  is  no  likelihood  of  composers  essaying  genuine 
chamber-music  to  be  performed  under  proper  conditions. 
Composers  cannot,  like  chameleons,  Iced  on  light  and 
air  :  the  best  of  them  have  very  robust  appetites,  and 
those  appetites  must  be  gratified.  If  an  ideal  trio  or 
quartet  were  composed  to-day  and  published  to-morrow 
probablv  not  fifty  sets  of  parts  would  be  sold  ;  it  is 
hardly  even  doubtful  that  the  cost  of  printing  would  not 
be  met.  But  supposing  the  composers  could  win  a  fair 
recompense  for  their  labour,  there  is  not  one  living 
who  possesses  a  mastery  of  the  old  technique.  The 
thread  of  tradition  was  broken  after  Beethoven  ;  and 
slavishly  to  copy  Beethoven  is  the  best  one  can  do  :  no 
one  can  compose  music  at  once  original  and  expressive 
and  perfectly  fitted  to  the  form.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
put  back  the  clock  :  let  us  recognise  that  the  old  chamber- 
music  is  gone — most  likely,  like  the  old  church-music, 
never  to  return — and  let  us  frankly,  honestly  write  the 
newer  kind.  It  is  a  lower  kind,  but  many  fine  things 
may  yet  be  done  in  it.  The  trio,  with  the  piano  treated 
for  what  it  is  and  not  what  it  used  to  be  ;  the  quartet,  or 
better  still,  the  quintet,  with  two  'cellos,  so  as  to  have 
a  sufficient  bass  while  making  use  of  the  upper  notes  ; 
the  sextet,  and  so  on — all  these  combinations  are  not 
exhausted,  but  indeed  are  inexhaustible.  It  has  been 
argued  that  while  orchestral  music  has  gone  astray, 
chamber-music  alone  has  kept  the  true  path,  that  here 
we  have  the  genuine  stream.  But  to  my  mind  chamber- 
music  is  now  a  backwater  :  a  dull,  lifeless  sporting- 
place  for  worn-out,  barren  Academicism.  Let  us  have 
life  at  all  events  ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  the  best,  let  us 
make  the  best  of  the  next  best. 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  A  FAMOUS  AUTHOR. 

By  John  Palmer. 

'  I  "HE  title  might  suggest  an  article  upon  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  "  which  has  just  been  revived 
at  the  S.  James'  Theatre.  But  that  is  not  the  theme. 
A  few  days  ago  I  happened  upon  an  essay  whose  sub- 
ject was  set  forth  ambitiously  upon  the  opening  page  : 
"  How  a  story  should  be  constructed,  if  it  is  to  be 
poetically  correct  ".  Here,  obviously,  was  a  book  of 
advice  for  authors  ;  but  from  the  very  first  it  was  not 
the  quality  of  the  book's  advice  that  worried  me  so 
much  as  the  baffling  personality  of  the  man  behind  the 
book.  Obviously  it  was  someone  who  followed  closely 
every  movement  of  the  modern  British  theatre.  Much 
of  what  he  wrote  w^as  only  intelligible  as  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  topics  and  events  of  the  last  few  theatrical 
seasons  in  London.  Nowhere  does  he  mention  a 
modern  playwright  or  a  modern  play  ;  but  his  book 
fairly  bristles  with  sly,  pertinent  allusions  to  this  or  that 
author  at  present  in  the  public  eye.  He  is  curiously  a 
blend  of  unimaginativeness  and  perception.  Undoubt- 
edly he  is  a  bore  ;  yet  he  is  also  an  interesting  com- 
panion. Obviously  he  knows  nothing  of  art  :  his 
analysis  of  tragedy  is  entirely  bourgeois  in  its  confident 
assertiveness,  and  in  its  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  true  nature  of  poetry,  or  of  any  other  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  genius.  But,  when  you  have  once  realised 
this,  and  made  up  your  mind  not  to  be  further  annoyed 
by  the  writer's  hopeless  Philistinism,  you  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  essay  and  find  in  it  any  number  of  shrewd 
and  penetrating  aphorisms,  definitions,  and  theories 
which  it  will  repay  you  a  hundredfold  to  digest  and 
.think  upon  at  your  leisure. 

But  first  let  me  warn  you  against  an  irritating  trick 
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he  has  of  over-defining  his  terms,  of  splitting  his  mean- 
ing and  splitting  it  again  till  little  or  nothing  be  left. 
He  has  above  any  writer  I  have  encountered  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  oi  saying  everything  he  has  to  say. 
"  When  a  thing  has  never  occurred  ",  he  writes  in  the 

ninth  paragraph  of  his  essay,  "  we  do  not  believe  in  its 
possibility;  but  when  it  has  occurred  it  must  clearly 

be  possible,  since,  had  it  been  impossible,  it  had  not 
occurred  ".  This,  perhaps,  is  not  so  obv  ious  as  it 
seems.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  awful  warning  to  the 
writer  who  is  a  little  too  fond  of  the  explicit.  The 
essay  is  thick  with  these  warnings.  In  paragraph 
eight  of  the  essay  we  read  :  "  a  beginning  is  that  which 
follows  nothing  by  a  law  of  nature,  but  which  by  the 
plan  of  nature  is,  or  is  to  be,  followed  by  something 
else  ;  an  end,  on  the  contrary,  is  what  by  the  plan  of 
nature  invariably  or  normally  follows  something  else, 
but  is  followed  by  nothing  else  ;  a  middle  is  what  on  the 
same  principle  both  follows  and  precedes  ".  Yet  this 
writer  is  a  wiser  man  than  you  or  I,  as  I  think  you  will 
admit  when  you  hear  his  definition  of  comedy.  Comedy, 
he  says,  is  the  ludicrous  side  of  ugliness  abstracted. 

My  essayist  is  quite  impartial  in  his  critical  allu- 
sions to  the  playwriters  and  producers  who  control  the 
British  theatre  to-day.  There  are  many  references  in 
the  essay  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  none  of  them  is  particularly 
friendly.  But  Scribe,  Sardou,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Carton,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  are  all  alluded  to  with  a  noticeable 
lack  of  sympathy  for  their  ideals  and  attainments. 
There  is  never  a  trace  of  malice  in  this  writer's  covert 
insinuation  that  these  men  were  or  are  mistaken  in 
their  views  of  what  drama  should  be.  Perhaps  only  one 
who  is  compelled  to  follow  the  theatre  rather  closely 
would  perceive  that  a  particular  insinuation  was  directed 
against  a  particular  person.  But  could  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  possibly  miss  the  allusion  to  John  Tanner,  the 
Man  of  Destiny,  or  Lieutenant  Duvallet  in  our  author's 
statement  that."  modern  dramatists  like  persons  with  a 
rhetorical  training"?  Even  more  pointed  is  his  plea 
that  "a  well-constructed  story  must  neither  begin  nor 
end  at  a  fortuitous  point  ".  Elsewhere,  says  our  essay- 
ist, the  story  of  a  play  "  as  the  portrayal  of  an  imaginary 
experience  should  portray  one  experience  and  the  whole 
of  it ;  the  component  parts  thereof  being  so  arranged 
that  the  displacement  or  removal  of  any  should  shatter 
and  disconcert  the  whole.  For  that  is  no  member  of  the 
whole  which  could  be  detached  without  anyone  being 
the  wiser".  Obviously  the  man  who  wrote  this  was 
thinking  of  "  Man  and  Superman  "  docked  of  its  third 
act.  He  is  again  levelling  at  Mr.  Shaw  when  he  writes 
a  little  later  :  "  Besides  his  other  merits  Homer  "  (the 
essayist  is  a  little  ridiculous  in  his  extreme  partiality 
for  Homer  :  one  would  imagine  he  had  never  heard  of 
Shakespeare)  "  has  that  of  being  the  only  word-smith 
who  recognises  what  part  he  should  take  himself.  He 
ought,  of  course,  to  say  as  little  as  possible  in  his  own 
person  ".  Nor  is  Mr.  Shaw  the  only  playwright  of 
the  wriser  sort  at  which  the  essayist  aims  his  shaft. 
Here  is  something  for  Mr.  Galsworthy  :  "  It  is  not 
the  dramatist's  business  to  treat  the  actual,  but  the 
typical  .  .  .  the  dramatist  deals  with  types  and  the 
historian  with  facts  ". 

The  dissatisfaction  of  our  author  with  the  "  new 
drama"  does  not  make  him  less  critical  of  the  old. 
Play  makers  after  Sardou  and  Scribe,  who  care  only  for 
situation  and  plot,  and  cheerfully  sacrifice  their  dramatic 
personages  for  an  extra  curtain  or  a  really  good  thrill, 
are  quietly  but  completely  exposed.  Naturally  as  he 
is  advising  playwrights  how  to  write  a  successful  play  he 
urges  upon  them  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  story 
to  begin  with.  But  his  advice  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
ironical.  "  The  dramatis  persona?  "  (he  is  writing  of 
the  typical  play)  "  do  not  undergo  experiences  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  characters,  but  it  is  because  of  what  they 
are  to  go  through  that  they  are  invested  with  characters. 
.  .  .  There  could  not  be  a  tragedy  without  a  plot,  but 
there  might  be  a  tragedy  without  characters."  He 
continues  for  some  time  in  this  vein,  not  without  a  side 
glance  at  the  more  modern  style  :  "If  you  merely 
arrange  a  series  of  exquisite  psychological  orations, 
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phrases  and  reasonings  you  will  fail  to  produce  a  tragic 
effect,  whereas  a  tragedy  worse  off  in  these  respects,  yet 
with  a  group  of  incidents  forming  a  story,  will  succeed 
better  ".  Elsewhere  we  find  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
stilted  elaborate  dialogue  affected  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  old-fashioned  playwrights.  "  The 
excellence  of  diction  ",  he  writes  in  paragraph  twenty- 
two,  "is  to  be  clear  and  not  common.  The  clearest  is 
that  in  which  ordinary  appellations  only  are  employed, 
but  it  is  common.  .  .  .  The  diction  which  embodies 
extraordinary  appellations  is  stately  and  above  the 
common  pitch.  .  .  .  Only  if  you  make  all  your  phrases 
of  this  sort  the  result  will  be  either  a  riddle  or  gib- 
berish ".  Mr.  Carton  and  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  should 
carefully  read  these  passages.  Aimed  yet  again  at  this 
order  of  playwrights  is  the  essayist's  pertinent  remarks 
about  "  tying  and  loosing  ".  Evidently  he  has  noticed 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  plays  fail  utterly  in  the  last 
act.  Our  author  sees  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  get 
characters  into  difficulty  ;  only  an  expert  can  get  them 
reasonably  out.  "  In  every  tragedy  ",  he  points  out, 
"  one  part  is  the  tying,  the  other  the  loosing.  .  .  Many 
can  succeed  with  the  tying  but  fail  with  the  loosing  ; 
both  have  to  be  mastered  ". 

This  writer  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
matters  in  dispute  at  this  moment  between  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  He  has  followed  the 
whole  controversy  as  to  the  artistic  production  of 
plays  with  the  closest  attention  ;  but  he  is  curiously 
divided  in  his  sympathy.  He  is  not  in  the  least  blind 
to  the  extreme  childishness  of  Sir  Herbert's  realistic 
methods  ;  and  he  explains  the  delight  in  them  of  the 
ordinary  theatre-goer  in  some  extremely  shrewd  and 
penetrating  remarks  on  the  art  of  imitation.  The 
people  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  he  explains,  "  enjoy 
looking  at  the  likenesses  because  the  process  is  accom- 
panied by  the  solution  of  a  problem — namely,  the 
identification  of  the  subjects  ".  Yet  although  our 
author  is  quite  aware  of  how  extremely  elementary  are 
the  methods  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  he  writes  but  coldly 
of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Craig.  "  Presentation,  though 
fascinating,  is  least  amenable  to  scientific  treatment 
and  least  connected  with  poetry.  .  .  .  the  costumier  has 
more  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  actual  presentation 
than  the  poet."  But,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  beginning, 
our  author  is  something  of  a  Philistine.  He  is  rather 
apt  to  speak  of  unregulated  inspiration  as  of  something 
beyond  his  range.  "  Poetry  ",  he  says  somewhere, 
"  is  the  work  of  the  finely  constituted  or  the  hysterical ; 
for  the  hysterical  are  impressionable  and  the  finely  con- 
stituted are  liable  to  outbursts  ". 

Best  of  all,  for"  their  cynical  naivety,  are  the  essayist's 
observations  upon  the  productions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
at  Drury  Lane.  "  Alarm  and  tears  may  be  evoked  by 
the  exhibition  "  (he  seems  to  have  written  this  after 
having  witnessed  the  new  earthquake  scene  in  "The 
Hope  ")  ;  "  but  they  can  also  be  evoked  by  the  story, 
and  this  is  most  natural  and  more  artistic.  ...  It  is  less 
scientific,  and  decidedly  expensive,  to  produce  this  effect 
by  properties  ".  These  Drury  Lane  plays  are  quaintly 
classified  by  the  essayist  as  "  the  second  variety  of 
tragedy  (according  to  some  authorities  "the  first)  ".  It 
is,  he  says,  a  variety  "  with  elements  belonging  to  two 
classes,  heroes  and  villains,  and  contrary  endings  for 
them  respectively.  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  first 
variety  of  tragedy  owing  to  the  weak-mindedness  of  the 
spectators,  whom  playwrights  try  to  gratify  ".  He 
thinks  the  type  belongs  logically  rather  to  comedy 
"  where  the  deadliest  foemen  make  friends  before  the 
piece  is  over  and  no  one  kills  anyone  else  "  than  to 
genuine  tragedy. 

I  have  given  enough  of  my  author's  quality  to  show 
that  we  have  here  a  mind  of  extreme  penetration  and 
simplicity.  As  these  qualities  are  rare  in  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  follow  the  work  of  the  modern  theatre, 
I  think  that  a  few  of  his  remarks  will  strike  us  to-day 
as  particularly  fresh  and  delightful.  Since  writing  the 
above  paragraphs  I  have  perceived  that  the  author  of 
the  essay  is  an  old  philosopher  of  Athens.  His  name 
is  Aristotle.  It  is  now  too  late  for  me  to  confess  that  I 
knew  this  from  the  beginning  or  that  I  did  not  know. 


WALKING  THROUGH  THE  WORLD. 

T  WALK  beneath  mysterious  autumn  trees, 

An  autumn  twilight  hour, — 
But  when  I  walked  in  summer  field  and  bower, 

These  too  were  mysteries  : 
Always  there  is  a  spirit  and  a  breath 

Beyond  my  spirit's  call, 
Almost  the  living  trees  confess  the  Faith, 
And  yet  I  know  not  what  Creation  saith  ; — 
But  He  Who  walks  here  with  me  knows  it  all. 

There  was  an  hour,  O  friend  of  mine,  when  we 

To  each  drew  very  near, 
When,  hand  in  hand,  we  both  grew  silent,  dear, 

Because  love  could  not  see  : 
Always  there  is  a  secret  yet  untold, 

The  barriers  do  not  fall, 
Almost  I  find  your  life  whose  hands  I  hold, 
And  yet  I  know  not  what  my  hands  enfold, — 
But  Love  Himself  is  with  uss  knowing  all. 

E.  Marion  Durst. 


THE  VOCATION  OF  ILLUSTRATORS. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

WE  really  need  a  law  to  protect  compliant  artists 
from  enterprising  publishers,  for  not  only  their 
own  reputations  are  imperilled  but  public  property  as 
well.  The  policy  of  engaging  hopelessly  inadequate 
people  to  play  big  parts  on  the  strength  of  their  having 
made  a  hit  in  smaller  different  roles  would  ruin  any 
serious  play ;  just  imagine  the  consequences  of  pro- 
moting some  charming  performer  of  Peter  Pan  to 
Hamlet's  part,  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  whimsi- 
cality and  box-office  value  of  her  performance  in  the 
lighter  piece.  A  result  of  the  same  school  is  achieved 
by  luring  Mr.  Rackham  from  his  own  ground  to  illus- 
tiate  Wagner.  His  own  ground  peopled  by  amusing 
sprites  and  charming  freakish  fancy  decorated  by 
his  celebrated  brand  of  knobbed,  gnarled  trees,  was 
safe  enough  ;  he  came  to  no  harm  there  nor  injured  any. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  there  suggest  that  he 
was  made  for  higher  ends,  was  wasting  himself  on  un- 
worthy things.  No  ;  he  admirably  filled  his  square,  or 
round,  hole.  From  that  proper  place  he  has  been  lifted 
and  forced  into  the  wrong-shaped  hole,  with  disastrous 
effect.  He  not  only  weakens  his  own  reputation  by 
these  Wagner  illustrations,  but  involves  the  works  he 
illustrates,  and  they  are  public  property.  For  we  may 
safely  predict  that  he  will  get  a  petty,  sentimental 
impression  of  Wagner's  creations  who  forms  his  visual 
and  mental  concept  from  Mr.  Rackham's  luxurious 
edition,  despite  its  special  signatures,  its  special  paper 
and  extra-special  watermark,  binding  and  price.  And 
anything  that  bepretties  and  sentimentalises  creations 
capable  of  fine  inspiration  should  be  restrained. 

This  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  Wagner's  (or 
Tennyson's)  rank  as  a  permanent  influence.  In  any 
case  he  can  kindle  and  exalt ;  even  the  most  dreary 
rendering  of  the  Ring  suggests  a  large  elemental  con- 
ception somewhere  and  a  feeling  for  primal  forces.  For 
its  illustration,  therefore,  unusual  and  significant  types 
should  be  invented,  figures  uncivilised  and  unashamed, 
worthy  to  move  among  the  gods  and  spirits.  They 
should  have  a  large  untutored  splendour  and  abandon, 
such  as  one  would  not  look  for  in  a  girls'  school  or 
among  popular  romantic  actors.  But  Mr.  Rackham's 
people  are  young  ladylike,  and  "  nice  "  ;  far  too  demure 
and  gentlemanly  to  mix  with  the  liberal  habits  of  mytho- 
logy. Indeed,  his  rendering  of  "  Waltraute  implores 
Briinnhilde  to  restore  the  ring",  No.  30,  resembles 
nothing  so  closely  as  a  performance  of  the  "  Gotterdam- 
merung  "  by  the  senior  pupils  in  a  nice,  a  very  nice,  high 
school.  His  "  Siegfried,  under  the  spell  of  the  love 
potion,  gazes  at  Gutrune  with  sudden  passion  ",  No.  25, 
is  again  as  civilised  and  purged  as  possible,  as  effemi- 
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Hate  and  chaste*  For  Mr.  Rackham  the  episode 
charged  with  frank  elemental  passion  is  merely 
maidenlv  ;  its  significance  does  not  exist  for  him.  A 
correct  innocent  girl  endeavouring  to  portray  the  sinister 
complexities  of  the  streets  or  to  suggest  the  robust 
vocabulary  of  a  coasting  skipper  could  not  fail  more 
mildly  than  Mr.  Rackham  I  ails  in  his  meek  interpreta- 
tion of  an  unknown  tongue. 

The  list  of  Rackham-illust rated  books  is  pretty 
long.  He  has  shown  quite  clearly  what  is  his  forte  ; 
even  in  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
three  or  four  drawings  suggest  that  if  he  were  not 
seduced  by  people  who  trust  in  his  vogue  to  sell 
expensive  books,  he  would  do  admirable  and  useful 
work  bv  whidh  a  public  taste  for  refined  feeling  and 
good  design  would  be  encouraged.  For  instance,  "  The 
Norns  winding  the  rope  of  Fate  ",  No.  23,  has  all  the 
qualities  of  his  real  vocation — imagination,  pleasant 
pattern,  restful  massing  and  charming  colour.  These 
natural  assets  Mr.  Rackham's  more  pretentious  draw- 
ings throw  away,  crowded  as  they  too  often  are  with 
insignificant  shapes,  and  seen  piecemeal  and  unpic- 
torially.  At  present  the  advantages  of  cheap  colour 
reproduction  are  grievously  abused  and  our  need  of 
illustrations  exaggerated.  Publishers  all  over  the  town 
compete  in  bringing  out  these  editions  de  luxe.  The 
thing  seems  to  be  to  bring  them  out  and  sell  them  ;  their 
adequacy  is  not  considered.  Hence  the  producers  are 
not  worried  over  finding  l'homme  juste,  over  weighing 
nicely  the  qualifications  of  aspirants  to  interpret 
Wagner's  or  Tennyson's  or  Thackeray's  ideas;  their 
whole  business  in  most  cases  ends  with  securing  popular 
names.  So  that  Mr.  Rackham  is  cast  for  Wagner,  Miss 
Fortescue  Brickdale  for  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Furniss  for  Thackeray  ;  as  if  broad  caricature  can  inter- 
pret subtlety  !  Miss  Brickdale 's  method  of  illustrating 
is  less  relevant  than  Mr.  Rackham's;  in  fact  it  is 
cynically  irrelevant.  Not  even  an  anecdotic  spirit 
informs  her  coloured  drawings,  which  are  mere  still  life 
and  costume  pieces.  They  would  illustrate  anything  as 
pertinently  as  "  The  Idylls  ".  Lines  detached  from 
their  context,  picked  perhaps  from  a  dictionary  of 
quotations  or  a  Tennyson  almanac,  seem  to  have  been 
fitted  to  whatever  drawings  the  artist  had  by  her,  rather 
than  to  have  inspired  the  illustrations.  But  on  the 
other  hand  how  very  pleasant  is  "  The  Aeroplane  "  in 
which  I  think  we  see  her  real  vocation.  Such  methods 
hardly  produce  interpretation,  nor  does  Miss  Brickdale's 
conception  of  colour  result  in  that  which  painters  call 
colour.  For  an  artist  the  word  has  another  significance 
than  for  his  colourman.  For  him  it  means  a  spon- 
taneous happening,  almost  an  inexplicable  accident  that 
comes  out  subtly  in  a  man's  work,  though  his  palette  be 
restricted  to  one  colour.  To  the  manufacturer,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  implies  tubes  and  pans  of  vivid  paint, 
whose  application,  tastefully  made,  brings  off  a  well- 
coloured  picture.  In  .the  one  view  the  transmuting 
efficacy  of  an  artist's  temperament  is  the  essential;  in 
the  other,  which  Miss  Brickdale  shares,  the  application 
from  outside,  fresh  from  the  shop  as  it  were,  of  bright 
colour,  untenanted  by  human  emotion,  is  enough. 

Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  colour  has  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  undefinable  spontaneity  that  taxes  a  critic's  descrip- 
tive adjectives  ;  the  French  with  their  sang  de  bceufs 
and  onion  greens,  or  the  Chinese  with  their  yet  more 
inventive  range,  have  the  advantage  of  us  here.  His 
exhibition  in  July  at  the  Stafford  Gallery  was  a  revela- 
tion in  some  ways,  not  only  of  his  rank  as  colourist,  but 
also  of  a  remarkable  poetic  penetration  into  atmospheric 
regions  known  by  no  other  painter  of  to-day.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Sickert  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation  to  Camille 
Pissarro,  though  it  is  rather  difficult,  I  am  told,  to  gauge 
these  relationships  exactly.  At  any  rate,  he  puts  a 
preface  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Pissarro  exhibition  now 
ppen  in  the  Stafford  Gallery.  From  this  show  one  is 
inclined  to  say  that  the  master  (if  Pissarro  were  that) 
never  reached  the  emotion  of  the  pupil  (if  that  define 
Mr.  Sickert),  nor  was  he  so  accidental  and  spontaneous 
a  colourist.  The  particular  method,  moreover,  of  paint- 
ing used  in  this  school  tends  to  suggest  a  recipe  if  large 
canvases  are  to  be  covered,  a  suspicion  fatal  to  spon- 


taneity ;  one  cannot  help  figuring  the  painter  indus- 
triously "  spotting"  away,  to  get  over  a  given  patch 
within  a  given  lime.  Nor  does  this  method  produce 
agreeable  pigment,  and  the  contention  that  it  will  by 
about  the  year  2100  a.d.  is  no  comfort.  None  the  less 
this  exhibition  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  an  artist,  whose  sincerity  is  incontestable,  from 
an  early  period  of  heavy  tone  and  colour  to  an  unusual 
perception  of  shimmering  light  and  great  expanse.  As 
a  designer  Pissarro  was  not  alert  to  the  possibilities  of 
his  subjects,  and  he  seems  to  have  experimented  in 
introducing  figures  into  landscapes,  as  for  instance 
No.  27,  with  no  sense  of  their  proportion  or  relation  to 
the  composition.  The  landscape  of  this  piece  is  more 
intimately  and  tenderly  felt  than  many,  as  is  "  Vue  de 
Bazincourt  ",  No.  26,  with  its  sensitively  delicate 
atmosphere  and  colour.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Sickert  tells 
us  that  owing  to  an  infirmity  of  the  eyes  Pissarro  was 
prevented  working  out  of  doors  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  To  speak  justly  of  his  work  one  must 
try  to  realise  what  this  privation  meant  to  an  art  so 
intrinsically  du  plein  air. 


THE  UNKNOWN  CHINAMAN. 
By  Filson*  Young. 

WE  are  constantly  thinking  and  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  earth  left  to  be  discovered  ; 
that  railways,  telegraphs,  and  newspapers  have  broken 
down  the  barriers  between  race  and  race ;  that  every- 
thing is  familiar.  It  is  true  that  the  superficial  side 
of  life  is  laid  bare  by  these  agencies  ;  and  if  a  man 
kills  his  wife  to-day  in  Adelaide,  and  if  there  is  an 
earthquake  in  Trinidad,  and  a  serious  railway  accident  in 
Canada,  and  a  riot  in  Shanghai,  we  shall  know  all  about 
it  to-morrow  morning.  But  we.  are  constantly  being  re- 
minded, if  we  stop  to  think,  that  some  great  mysteries 
remain  really  untouched  and  unrevealed.  What, 
for  example,  do  we  really  know  about  the  Chinese?  As 
a  rule  we  never  think  about  them,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  rumour  of  some  such  commotion  as  is  going  on  at 
present  reaches  us  that  we  begin  to  talk  and  write  about 
them,  using  names  and  words  that  remain  queer  and 
outlandish  to  English  ears,  and  that  convey  little  or 
nothing  to  English  minds.  External  facts  about  them 
we  know  vaguely  :  how  many  of  them  there  are,  what 
their  form  of  government  is,  what  their  commercial 
interests  are ;  that  they  have  an  art  of  painting  at 
least  twelve  centuries  old,  and  that  more  than  twenty 
centuries  ago  they  built  a  great  wall  to  keep  out  the 
world,  the  towers  of  which  wall  may  still  be  seen  rising 
and  falling  over  the  stony  desert  country  till  they  merge 
with  the  horizon  in  the  distance.  Things  like  this  we 
know  ;  but  w  hat  besides  ?  We  know  how-  the  China- 
man eats,  but  we  do  not  know  how-  he  thinks ;  and 
over  thousands  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
interior  of  China  there  are  millions  of  lives  being  lived 
in  a  manner  totally  unknown  to  us.  For  it  is  knowing 
what  a  man  thinks,  in  what  manner  he  works,  what 
things  he  speaks  of,  and  how  he  amuses  himself,  that 
really  reveals  him  to  us  ;  and  we  know  none  of  these 
things  about  the  majority  of  Chinamen. 

But  everyone  must  have  some  idea,  some  mental 
image  of  the  Chinaman.  It  would  be  interesting,  in 
any  given  company,  to  ask  for  a  description  of  the 
Chinese.  My  own  ideas  are  of  the  vaguest,  although 
I  have  been  entertained  in  his  own  manner  by  a  China- 
man who  spoke  no  English  ;  I  merely  felt,  as  I  faced 
my  host  and  a  great  silk  screen  with  swans  all  over 
it,  and  ate  rice,  ducks'  tongues,  sharks'  fins,  and  roots 
of  the  lotus  lily,  as  if  I  were  living  in  a  picture  book. 
Certainly  that  dinner  party  contributed  nothing  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  when  I  try  to  realise 
at  all  clearly  my  conception  of  the  Chinese  character 
I  realise  how  vague  and  shadowy  a  thing  it  is.  I  think 
of  dragons  and  swans  and  palanquins  and  opium  pipes  ; 
of  calm,  intelligent  and  remorseless  faces,  of  supple, 
bowing  bodies  ;  of  dignities  and  ceremonies  of  polite- 
ness, of  innocent  cups  of  tea,  with  the  menace  of  a  sharp 
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knife  blade  lurking  behind  them.  Such  external  furni- 
ture and  setting  of  the  scene  as  my  memory  or  imagina- 
tion supplies  me  with  is  there,  but  the  central  figures 
are  absent.  When  I  set  myself  to  meditate  on  Chinese 
affairs  it  is  as  though  I  looked  upon  a  stage  on  which 
no  drama  took  place.  The  scene  is  set,  but  the  actors 
do  not  appear  ;  or  if  they  do,  I  do  not  see  their  faces  ; 
they  are  but  masks  and  walking  figures  of  mystery. 
I  have  never  lived  in  China,  so  my  ignorance  is  not 
wonderful ;  but  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  probably  knew 
as  much  about  China  as  any  living  European, 
told  a  friend  that  not  only  the  Chinese  character,  but 
the  ordinary,  every-day  life  of  vast  communities  of 
the  Chinese  was  a  sealed  book  to  him.  They  are  like 
people  from  another  planet  who  think,  believe,  and 
reason  in  a  manner  totally  opposite  to  ours.  Isn't  it 
a  rather  comforting  state  of  affairs?  It  may  be  a 
nuisance  from  commercial  and  diplomatic  points  of  view, 
but  it  is  otherwise  a  great  thing  to  be  thus  reminded 
that  science  is  not  the  master  of  the  world,  and  that 
there  are  mysteries  which  even  the  prying  eye  of  the 
halfpenny  press  cannot  penetrate.  The  great  wall  is 
crumbled  and  decayed,  and  the  telegraph  wire  goes  sing- 
ing calmly  above  it,  conveying  orders,  mysteries, 
diplomatic  communications,  passionate  words  and  com- 
mercial statistics  into  the  heart  of  China ;  but  the 
invisible  wall  remains.  We  know  the  names  of  things 
Chinese  ;  but  the  meaning  of  them  we  do  not  know. 

There  are  fragments  of  China  all  over  the  world  ; 
wherever  you  find  such  a  fragment  you  find  the  same 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  strangeness.  I  once  spent 
a  night  with  a  detective  in  visiting  China  Town  in  New 
York  ;  and  there,  in  a  little  lighted  spot  in  that  crowded 
and  roaring  piece  of  rock  that  swarms  with  the  most 
unmysterious  people  in  the  world,  I  felt  as  though  I 
were  moving  in  a  dream  or  visiting  another  planet. 
Night  everywhere  else  in  the  great  city,  it  was  full 
day  there.  In  the  light  of  sunny  lamps  one  walked 
through  alleys  hung  with  paper  lanterns,  by  little  streets 
of  houses  where  not  a  soul  could  speak  a  word  of 
English  or  think  an  English  thought.  We  went  into 
great  lighted  shops  crowded  with  articles  not  one  of 
which  would  be  of  any  use  to  a  European.  We  visited 
opium  dens  where  there  was  another  dreamland  within 
the  fairy  scene  in  which  we  were  walking,  and  theatres 
where  not  only  the  dialogue  but  even  the  pantomime 
and  the  facial  expressions  were  all  inscrutable.  One 
room  I  remember  visiting  by  special  favour.  It  was 
at  the  top  of  a  house,  and  exquisitely  clean  ;  it  con- 
tained a  large  bed,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  a  bird  cage. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  sweet  smell  of  opium,  and 
on  the  b"ed  were  sitting  two  of  the  most  contented  and 
entirely  satisfied  people  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were 
a  Chinaman  and  his  wife,  who  had  saved  enough  money 
to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  only  life  they 
deemed  worth  living — the  life  of  opium.  They  knew 
neither  day  nor  night,  and  had,  I  think,  no  sense  of 
time.  They  smoked;  a  little,  dreamed  a  little,  slept  a 
little,  ate  a  very  little  by  turns  and  as  they  felt  inclined  ; 
but  thev  hardly  ever  moved  from  the  room,  or  indeed 
from  the  bed  on  which  they  reclined  in  dull  blue  silk 
garments,  the  lamp  and  pipe  and  opium  box  between 
them.  A  man  was  paid  to  come  every  day  and  keep 
the  room  in  the  spotless  condition  in  which  we  found  it. 
The  canary  sang  loudly  in  his  cage,  although  it  was 
long  past  midnight ;  he,  like  his  master,  knew  neither 
day  nor  night,  and  sang  and  slept  and  ate  alternately. 
The  man  hardly  spoke  a  word  while  we  were  there  ;  two 
or  three  sentences  to  the  detective,  and  one  or  two 
to  me  ;  and  though  I  did  not  join  in  smoking  the  opium 
I  felt  rather  than  understood,  gazing  into  his  unfathom- 
able eyes,  that  there  might  be  an  existence  in  that  room 
of  song  and  dreams  much  wider  than  many  a  one  in 
the  world  outside.  The  man  had  sold  his  soul  for  a 
few  grains  of  opium,  but  he  had  also  stripped  himself 
of  possessions  and  simplified  life  to  the  one  thing  that 
he  wanted  ;  and  I  felt  when  I  returned  from  the  bright 
day  of  this  picture-book  town  to  the  night  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  where  the  millionaires  were  slumbering  uneasily 
in  their  rococo  palaces,  that  he  had  got  a  better  price  for 
his  soul  than  they. 


■  Still  walking  in  a  dream  I  went  on  to  the  banquet 
of  sharks'  fins  and  lotus  roots  at  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
restaurant,  and  then  paid  a  visit  with  my  host,  who 
was  a  Chinese  merchant,  to  his  store — a  kind  of 
Whiteley's  of  China  Town.  Anxious  to  be  polite,  I 
admired  the  colour  of  a  great  bolt  of  silk  that  was  stand- 
ing in  a  corner.  My  host  waved  his  hands  and  gave 
an  order  ;  and  next  morning,  while  I  was  still  rubbing 
my  eyes  and  wondering  if  the  whole  of  the  night  before 
had  been  a  dream,  two  porters  staggered  into  my  hotel 
bedroom  with  the  bolt  of  silk,  deposited  it  on  the  floor, 
and  retired. 

It  is  not  experiences  like  these  that  help  one  to  under- 
stand a  race,  nor  do  the  greater  concussions  of  the 
nations  seem  even  to  agitate  the  curtain"that  hides  the 
Chinese  from  us.  The  war  did  not  do  it ;  the  war 
came  and  went  over  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  and  left 
the  mystery  unsolved.  The  English  marched  into 
Tibet,  hitherto  the  most  impenetrable  and  mysterious 
corner  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Special  correspondents 
walked  in  its  temples,  took  photographs,  sent  copious 
messages,  wrote  voluminous  books — and  the  real 
mystery  of  Tibet  remains.  And  it  remains  because  it 
is  not  a  mere  geographical  mystery,  to  be  laid  bare  in 
New  York,  in  Tibet,  in  Pekin,  in  San  Francisco,  or  on 
the  plains  of  Mongolia  ;  it  is  contained  in  the  heart  of 
every  living  Chinaman,  wherever  he  may  be.  The 
great  wall,  enclosing  five  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow 
men,  remains  intact ;  and  generals,  missionaries, 
journalists,  diplomatists,  and  discoverers  throw  them- 
selves against  it  in  vain. 


CONDEMNED. 
By  John  Halsham. 

THE  village  hears  and  repeats,  as  an  item  of  the 
week's  news  whose  interest  is  only  in  the  telling, 
that  Little  Jointure  is  coming  down.  The  death  of  any 
house  with  a  character  and  a  history  of  its  own  has  a 
certain  sentiment  about  it,  which  the  rustic  mind  adapts 
and  translates,  as  it  does  various  other  experiences  in 
the  sphere  of  the  emotions,  into  its  own  peculiar  stock 
of  equable  and  rational  philosophy.  The  downfall  of  a 
roof  which  has  sheltered  a  succession  of  five  or  six 
tenants  in  our  own  recollection,  and  all  the  line  of  old 
inhabitants  whom  we  surmise  about  or  doubtfully 
identify  in  the  parish  registers  of  three  centuries,  might 
be  thought  to  stir  the  sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  things  ; 
but  the  mushroom  growth  of  three  new  double  cottages 
in  the  middle  of  the  derelict  pasture  which  is  called  par 
excellence  "  Thistly  Acre  ",  means  far  more  to  us  than 
does  the  passing  of  the  old  tenement.  And  yet  houses 
die,  in  the  country,  as  definitely  and  individually  as  men  ; 
we  do  not  see  general  catastrophes  of  building  in  the 
village,  whole  streets  swept  away  for  improvements,  or 
familiar  landmarks  buried  behind  mountain  ranges  of 
new  brick.  The  blackened  shell  of  one  cottage  stands 
among  the  nettles,  untouched  since  the  last  thatch-fire 
burned  it  out  past  repairing  :  another  stares  with  its 
broken  windows  and  gapped  tiling  through  the  over- 
grown orchard  and  the  tangle  which  was  once  the 
garden-plot.  The  mouldering  timbers  of  the  abandoned 
barn  and  fatting-hovel  sink  among  the  fern  and  bramble. 
Here,  at  least,  the  dead  effectually  bury  their  dead. 

Little  Jointure  is  to  come  down.  It  stands  for  a  while 
as  the  last  tenant  left  it,  the  windows  like  blind  eyes, 
the  gate  chained,  with  the  litter  of  the  sale-day  still 
about  it,  the  garden  a  waste,  showing  the  bare  patch 
where  the  wood-pile  stood,  the  little  path  leading  to  the 
bee-hive  bench.  The  last  signs  of  habitation  gone,  it 
looks  depressingly  forlorn,  obviously  unfit  for  human 
tenancy,  after  harbouring  for  ten  generations,  at  least, 
the  life  of  the  village  and  the  land.  Thomas  Tulley  and 
his  wife  were  the  last  of  the  succession  :  they  turned 
out  into  the  world  with  reasonable  credit  five  sons  and 
four  daughters ;  and  when  the  old  woman  died,  the 
widower,  though  still  working  the  little  holding  quite 
capably  at  eighty-four,  was  persuaded  by  the  family 
council  to  give  up  the  place,  the  house  and  the  fifteen 
acres  with  all  their  cares,  and  to  go  to  lodge  and  be 
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looked  after  iii  one  of  the  new-buill  cottager  illas  on  the 
Green  calling  Itself  "  Melrose".  He  fell  in  with  the 
advice  with  less  difficulty  than  had  been  expected,  and 
set  about  preparations  for  the  change  in  what  seemed 
almost  a  matter-of-fact  way.  He  himself  took  down 
the  muzzle-loader  from  the  chimney-breast  lor  the  last 
time,  to  shoot  the  old  spaniel,  because  they  told  him  he 
couldn't  keep  a  dot;  up  at  the  \  illage  ;  he  took  the  cart- 
mare,  Polly,  to  market,  and  at  the  furniture  sale  went 
about  with  an  inexpressive  countenance,  watching  his 
ancient  household  gods  as  they  were  bought  in  by  the 
family,  or  scattered  among  the  dealers  or  the  gentry. 
An  attempt  to  bargain  lor  a  few  yards  of  ground  at  his 
new  quarters,  in  the  little  square  of  back  garden  used 
as  a  drving  ground,  w  herein  to  bestow  slips  of  favourite 
lavender  tufts,  and  of  a  particular  strain  of  darkest  snap- 
dragon, was  soon  abandoned  ;  the  garden  stuff  was 
given  away,  or  left  to  go  to  waste  ;  and  so  the  house 
stood  desoiatc  till  the  estate  carpenters  should  be  ready 
to  have  it  down.  Old  Thomas  began  his  experience  of  a 
new  world  w  ith  a  less  intrepid  heart,  perhaps,  than  his 
outward  show  declared. 

The  greater  number  of  his  friends  seemed  to  think 
him  fortunate.  Little  Jointure,  to  an  independent  view, 
with  the  rat-holes  in  the  oak  floors,  ceilings  where  the 
plaster  was  almost  as  black  as  the  beams,  and  leaky 
thatch  slipping  away  from  the  chimney-stacks,  was 
really  not  fit  to  put  folk  into ;  it  was  about  time  it  was 
condemned,  and  Mas'  Tulley  went  to  a  place  where 
he'd  be  properly  looked  after.  This  was  the  general 
opinion  ;  a  fewr  held  that  the  change  was  wasteful ;  Little 
Jointure  would  have  lasted  out  his  time. 

"  Melrose  "  was  one  of  a  pair  of  houses  built  last 
year  by  a  retired  shoemaker  who  speculated  a  little  in 
bricks  and  mortar  with  borrowed  money.  There  had 
been  tw  o  cases  of  diphtheria  at  "  Heathdene  ",  the  other 
half  of  the  pair;  but  the  drains  had  been  overhauled, 
and  a  broken  pipe  replaced  by  the  very  bricklayer  who 
had  originally  put  it  in,  and  so  was  judged  to  understand 
thoroughly  all  about  it.  There  had  been  trouble,  too, 
with  water  in  the  foundations  ;  but  the  general  sense  of 
the  commune  w  as  that  nothing  could  be  seriously  wrong 
behind  such  a  beautiful  front  door — light  yellow  paint 
dappled  with  chestnut  spots,  two  lights  of  cathedral 
glass,  and  a  green  bronze  knocker  in  the  form  of  a 
Sphinx.  And  yet,  settled  a  month  or  two  in  his  new 
quarters,  Thomas  is  not  altogether  content.  The  mere 
space  of  ground  about  the  old  house,  the  unconsidered 
corners  w  here  odds  and  ends  could  be  stored  or  thrown 
away,  become  strangely  desirable  when  one's  world, 
enclosed  by  a  corrugated  iron  fence,  measures  nine  yards 
by  twelve,  with  a  wasp-swarming  dust-bin  in  one  corner, 
and  a  wire  cage  for  half-a-dozen  fowls  in  the  other.  At 
Little  Jointure,  if  one's  soul  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
wonted  pacings  about  the  house,  the  hollyhocks  reaching 
up  almost  to  the  eaves  of  the  thatch,  the  box-bordered 
plots  of  lavender  and  snap-dragon,  the  brick  path 
bounded  at  one  end  by  the  draw-well  and  at  the  other  by 
the  wood-pile  ;  if  these  did  not  suffice,  then  there  was 
the  Barn  Meadow  to  saunter  down,  and  beyond  it,  if  yet 
wider  ramblings  were  desired,  pipe  in  mouth,  gun  over 
arm  and  Juno  at  heel,  there  were  the  slopes  of  the 
Warren,  deep  in  fern,  slanting  past  the  sandy  rabbit 
burrows  and  the  groves  of  holly  to  the  brook  among 
the  alders.  The  brick  path  used  to  suffice,  for  the  most 
part  :  the  leisurely  ten  steps  to  and  fro,  after  the  day  was 
done,  were  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  work-day 
necessities,  the  errands  for  fire  and  water  to  the  wood- 
pile and  the  well,  troubled  with  the  ancient  question,  as 
the  seasons  turned,  whether  the  water  would  hold  out 
through  September,  or  the  faggots  last  till  April  came. 
The  outlook  from  the  path  was  also  a  possession  : 
beyond  the  garden-patch  the  ground  fell  steeply  to  the 
water-bottoms  and  the  hidden  brook  ;  across  the  valley 
the  country  rose  in  one  long  stretch  to  the  firry  heaths 
of  the  horizon,  showing  its  fields  and  shaws,  its  parks 
and  commons,  its  lanes  and  farmsteads,  its  three  small 
clusters  of  village  roofs,  clear  as  in  a  map,  a  plan  to 
which  the  old  man's  recollection  was  a  magic  key.  He 
had  worked  in  every  one  of  the  nearer  fields,  and  in  a 
good  many  of  those  on  the  further  hill ;  every  road  had 


meanings  at  the  end  <>t  it  ;  in  the  long  ruminations  of 

a  memory  intensely  quick  and  tena<  ions  as  arc  the 

memories  that  arc  exercised,  but  never  strained,  only 
upon  direct  facts  of  life  and  work,  each  of  the  three 
\  illages  in  the  landscape  enacted  its  history  before  him. 

I  lc  saw  not  only  the  outside  oi  the  s<  ene,  the  shelter  at 

stieet  corners  on  winter  nights,  the  shade  of  the 
chestnuts  beside  the  green,  the  inn  yard  and  the  church 
path,  but  interiors  also,  this  and  that  covert  under  the 
thatch,  dark  stairs,  chambers  where  one's  head  touched 
the  beams,  narrow  windows  where  the  daylight  came 
through  unforgotten  shapes  of  lattice  and  bar.  all  these 
not  silent  and  solitary,  but  astir  w  ith  the  men  and  women 
he  used  to  know.  In  place  of  this,  his  new  outlook 
presents  on  the  one  hand  the  cottage-row  across  the 
street,  the  general  shop,  the  new  red  roofs  with  terra- 
cotta griffins  sprawling  at  their  gable  ends  :  on  the  other 
the  edge  of  the  iron  fence  of  the  back  yard,  and  over  it 
the  five  close-polled  elms  which  mark  the  boundary  of 
the  allotment  ground.  And  the  people  he  lives  among 
in  the  street,  whom  he  had  looked  on  for  so  many  years 
as  almost  a  foreign  race,  seen  at  close  quarters  impress 
him  with  a  doubtful  feeling  that  they  are  prisoners,  as 
if  their  outlook  were  actually  bounded  by  the  next-door 
roof  and  the  iron  paling.  In  spite  of  their  halfpenny 
evening  papers,  their  railway  trips,  their  half-holidays 
on  hired  bicycles  "from  the  blacksmith's,  they  seem  never 
to  reach  certain  zones  of  life  of  which  he  and  the  men 
of  his  time  had  been  free  for  as  long  as  they  could 
remember.  The  narrow  convention  of  the  street  folk 
has  forced  him  to  give  up  wearing  his  round-frock,  a 
fine  new  one,  made  for  him  but  three  or  four  years  ago 
by  a  woman  at  Tisfield,  one  of  the  rare  survivors  who 
understood  the  art  of  smocking  as  it  was  done  in  the 
old  world.  He  begins  to  wear  his  Sunday  black  in 
week-day  strollings  about  the  village,  with  a  fretting 
sense  of  a  dream-like  dislocation  of  time.  There  is  very 
little  to  do  but  stroll  about  the  village.  The  garden  at 
Little  Jointure  used  to  be  a  carelessly  tended  place, 
where  the  crops  fought  with  the  weeds,  and  strays  from 
the  meadows  breached  the  ragged  hedge  ;  but  it  was 
only  when  its  thirty  rods  of  generous  and  long-enduring 
soil  have  been  exchanged  for  the  yard  at  "  Melrose  " 
that  old  Thomas  understands  the  worth  of  being  able 
to  take  down  the  spade  or  the  draw-hoe  from  its  crook 
in  the  apple  tree  by  the  door  and  do  a  bit  of  unhurried 
trenching,  or  "  terrify  "  the  groundsel  seeding  among 
the  shallots.  Little  Jointure  was  always  famed  for  its 
shallots  ;  half  a  dozen  such  commodities  does  Thomas 
miss  with  a  half  wondering  indignation  almost  every 
day,  all  the  careless  "  messes  "  of  green-stuff  which 
almost  grew  of  themselves,  from  the  first  house-beans 
to  the  red  cabbage  of  November.  More  than  all  he 
regrets  the  apple-trees,  the  old  standards  planted  long 
before  his  time,  that  he  never  gave  a  minute's  care  or 
tendance  to  ;  it  is  hard  to  remember  the  unconsidered 
fruit  which  came  so  easily  to  his  hands,  the  "  Sheep- 
snouts  "  whose  pipe  rattled  to  tell  when  they  were  ripe  ; 
the  "  Bellybuns  "  which  were  dry  and  forward,  and 
good  to  cook  with  grease;  the  "Lemon-Oranges" 
which  made  the  Christmas  treat.  It  is  a  poor  exchange, 
from  the  fruit  which  hung  at  his  door,  to  the  supplies 
that  must  be  paid  for  over  the  counter,  the  stacks  of 
tinned  peach  and  pine-apple  in  their  fly-blown  gaudy 
labels  in  the  grocer's  window.  Not  only  are  his  ways 
circumscribed  ;  his  very  food  is  served  to  him  in  the 
manner  of  a  prison  dole. 

Altogether  the  change  is  a  good  deal  more  momentous 
than  the  neighbours  and  the  family  council  imagined 
it  would  be,  whatsoever  Thomas  himself  may  have 
thought  about  it.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  he  has 
not  taken  it  as  anyone  would  have  reckoned  he'd  have 
done.  Twice  or  thrice  of  late  he  has  extended  his 
usually  aimless  rambles  to  the  gate  of  the  old  house.  On 
one  of  these  visits  he  found  the  builder's  men  at  work, 
and  the  condemned  house  already  half  a  w  reck  under 
their  hands.  The  foreman  told  him  that  they  had  orders 
to  save  all  the  old  stone  and  oak,  as  it  was  to  go  into  a 
new  old-fashioned  week-end  cottage  they  were  building 
at  Tisfield.  As  he  turned  away  from  the  desolation  of 
rubbish  among  the  trampled  garden  plots,  there  came 
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into  his  mind,  as  a  sudden  illumination  of  truth,  the 
words  someone  had  said  at  the  family  council  which 
decided  his  fate.  It  was  a  pity  :  Little  Jointure  would 
have  lasted  out  his  time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WANTED— A  LEAD  ! 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Downpatrick,  23  October. 

Sir, — From  all  quarters  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  asked 
to  give  the  Unionist  party  a  lead.  The  last  request  was 
from  his  personal  friend  and  loyal  supporter,  Mr. 
Walter  Long.  In  to-day's  newspapers  we  have  two 
long  speeches  from  Mr.  Balfour,  and  what  do  we  get? 
Criticism  and  nothing  else.  But  criticism  will  never 
inspire  a  party.  YVe  ask  for  bread,  and  are  given  a 
stone — to  throw  at  our  opponents  ! 

Take  the  Edinburgh  speech.  It  contains  two  points. 
First,  an  account  of  how  the  Radical  party  have 
changed  their  views  on  social  questions.  What  lead 
does  that  give  us?  Secondly,  Mr.  Balfour  elaborates 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  called  h  im  hard  names 
for  criticising  details  of  the  Insurance  scheme,  and  then 
adopted  his  suggestions.  What  light  or  leading  do  we 
find  in  this? 

In  the  Glasgow  speech  we  have  a  panegyric  of 
Canada,  and  a  re-hash  of  the  old  criticisms  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Parliament  Bill. 
In  Ireland  most  of  us  think  that  the  action  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  his  followers  was  little  better  than  that  of 
Mr.  Asquith. 

Is  Mr.  Balfour  unable  to  give  a  positive  lead?  Can 
he  not  understand  what  we  are  asking  for?  We  are 
sick  of  word-quibbling  criticism.  We  want  a  man  to 
do  something.  We  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Balfour 
thinks  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the  Ulster  delegates 
in  proposing  a  scheme  for  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Ulster?  Is  he  going  to  back  us  up?  Or  has  he  an 
alternative  to  propose?  Or  is  it  going  to  be  that  those 
who  fought  and  ran  away  will  live  to  run  away  another 
day?  I  am  &c, 

L.  A.  Pooler. 

HOME  RULE   AND  THE  REFERENDUM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Yokohama,  Japan,  28  September  191 1. 
Sir,— -In  the  event  of  Home  Rule  being  thrust  upon 
the  Unionists  of  Ireland  by  the  votes  of  a  single  cham- 
ber, let  us  hope  that  the  following  will  be  unanimouslv 
carried  out:  That  unless -Home  Rule  is  ratified  by 
means  of  a  Referendum,  no  more  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  Dublin  Parliament  than  is  taken  of  the 
Parliament  in  Paris.  The  Unionists  might  keep  cool 
and  reserve  active  measures  until  the  attempt  is  made 
to  coerce  them  into  obedience. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

  H.  N.  Robsox. 

S.  STEPHEN'S  GREEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  October  191 1. 
SiR, — I  am  much  disturbed  by  a  statement  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  this  date  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Redmond  contemplates  setting  up  the  Home  Rule  Par- 
liament "  in  S.  Stephen's  Green  ".  As  an  admirer  of 
that  very  beautiful  park  I  look  forward  with  dismay  to 
the  disturbance  likely  to  follow  to  the  fountains,  flow  ers 
and  swans  consequent  on  the  meeting  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament in  their  midst.  I  do  trust  that  vou  will  add 
your  protest  against  such  an  outrage  to  that  of 

Yours  faithfully,  Traveller. 

REDISTRIBUTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  St.  James'  Street  S.'W. 

23  October  191 1. 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  afford  me  the  opportunity  of 
replying  to  the  letter,  dated  18  October,  which  appeared 


in  your  columns  from  Mr.  John  Humphreys,  the 
distinguished  and  energetic  advocate  of  proportional 
representation  ? 

It  is  possible  the  day  may  come  when,  owing  to  an 
utter  breakdown  of  our  present  electoral  system,  the 
adoption  of  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  proportional 
representation  may  be  necessary,  but  I  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  the  Royal  Commission  that  no  case  has 
been  made  out  for  such  a  drastic  change  as  yet.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  three-cornered  or  four-cornered 
fights  to  become  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception  as  they 
are  at  present,  and  for  many  other  serious  incon- 
veniences to  arise  before  a  case  was  made  out  for 
scrapping  what  is,  taking  it  all  round,  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  intelligible  system  in  exchange  for  one  that 
is,  I  fear,  incomprehensible  to  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  population. 

That  there  are  anomalies  at  the  present  time  no  one 
denies,  but  they  can  be  easily  dealt  with  and  got  over 
by  an  intelligent  redistribution  on  the  lines  of  numeri- 
cally equal  electoral  districts  which  would  give  "one 
vote  one  value  "  in  the  sense  that  it  is  popularly  used — 
that  an  Irishman's  vote  should  not  count  double  an 
Englishman's  and  so  on,  but  just  the  same,  no  more,  no 
less.  I  fail  to  see  why  Irish  members  should  always 
control  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  possession  of 
some  forty  seats  or  so  to  which  their  population  no 
longer  entitles  them,  and  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for 
putting  these  gentlemen  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  their  fellow-countrymen  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

To  bring  this  into  the  realm  of  practical  politics 
means,  in  the  first  place,  strenuous  education,  for  there 
are  one  or  two  forrnidable  obstacles,  but  it  is  probably 
not  so  difficult  as  many  good  people  imagine.  But  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  particularly  urgent  just  now? 
For  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  it  is  intended,  if 
possible,  to  smuggle  Home  Rule  through  Parliament 
w  ithout  giving  the  predominant  (and  paying)  partner — 
in  fact  the  one  most  vitally  concerned — a  chance  of 
saying  whether  she  wants  it  or  not.  For  nobody  really 
and  honestly  believes  that  Home  Rule  was  properly 
before  the  country  at  the  last  General  Election  in  the 
sense  that  this  is  always  understood,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  Mr.  Asquith,  so  much  respected  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  seems  inclined  to  father  this  "  sort  of  " 
half-truth,  this  political  "  facon-de-parler  ".  The 
Blank  Cheque  theory  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  held  to  include  a  measure  that  would 
dismember  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  prospect  of 
starting  a  civil  war  thrown  in,  without  giving  the 
predominant  partner,  on  whose  shoulders  the  chief 
burden  would  fall,  even  the  chance  of  deciding  for  or 
against.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  look  upon  the 
momentous  issue  of  Home  Rule  as  a  sort  of  conse- 
quential amendment  to  the  Veto  Bill. 

An  appeal  to  the  country  before  Home  Rule  becomes 
law  is  no  more  than  common  justice  or  common  political 
decency  demands,  and  for  that  appeal  England  should 
be  first  equipped  with  her  legitimate  and  correct 
proportion  of  seats.  The  year  191 3  might  very  well 
be  devoted  to  fixing  all  this  up. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

Clive  Morrisox  Bell. 


"  BERGSON." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Constable  for  his  interest- 
ing reply  to  my  letter.  Mr.  Balfour  has  criticised  the 
latest  views  of  M.  Bergson,  and  with  regard  to  indi- 
vidual freedom  has  said  words  to  the  effect  that  he  does 
not  doubt  that  we  always  act  from  the  strongest  motive. 
I  personally  fail  to  see  that  M.  Bergson  has  told  us 
anything  new  ;  he  has  expressed  an  imaginative  idea  in 
poetic  prose,  but  the  awful  mystery  of  human  existence 
remains  ;  and  grows  deeper  as  we  become  more  appar- 
ently intelligent.  Bergson  himself  merely  succeeds  in 
demonstrating  that  the  finest  minds  are  hopelessly 
limited  ;  he  would  no  doubt  like  to  throw  some  certain 
light  upon  the  mystery  of  life,  but  he  is  unable  to  do 
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so;  ho  can  no  wore  explain  the  mystery  of  lite  than  can 
I  hi'  blade  of  grass  explain  the  existence  of  the  forest. 
We  are  manifestations  of  mystery,  and  are  unable  to 
become  conscious  of  our  parent  cause.  Thus  we  are 
infinitely  limited;  our  utter  ignorance  conjures  up  an 
illusion  of  knowledge,  but  we  cannot  by  means  of  this 
knowledge  fathom  the  "why  and  the  wherefore"  of 
om  being.  Our  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  the  single 
drop  of  water  let  fall  into  the  ocean,  which  becomes 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  its  environment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Artiu'r  F.  Thorn. 


REALISM  IN  ART. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Croydon,  25  October  191 1. 
Sir, — Your  contributor,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  who  to 
mv  mind  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  critics  of  the 
drama  that  we  have  in  London  at  the  present  time,  has 
in  his  last  article  touched  on  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
in  the  theory  of  Art.  Realism  on  the  stage  will  always 
be  wrong  for  this  reason  :  it  distracts  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  from  the  imaginative  essence  of  the  play  to  its 
material  accidents  ;  and  when  I  use  the  word  "  realism  " 
in  this  connexion  I  mean  those  things  in  the  way  of  pro- 
perties or  in  the  behaviour  of  the  actors  that  obtrusively 
proclaim  what  is  taking  place  to  be  real  instead  of  an 
illusion  of  reality,  to  accept  which  both  the  players  and 
the  audience  have  entered  into  an  aesthetic  conspiracy. 
When  the  public  applauded  the  flock  of  sheep  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  used  to  have  driven  across  the  stage  in  one 
of  his  dramas,  they  were  displaying  as  lamentable  a  lack 
of  artistic  appreciation  as  the  sailor — that  slave  of  duty 
— who  began  climbing  from  the  gallery  on  to  the  stage 
in  order  to  rescue  the  distressed  heroine  from  an 
unusually  tight  corner.  This  may  be  explained  philoso- 
phically by  the  theory  that  the  function  of  Art  is  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  recreate  the  mind,  and 
that  to  do  this  it  should  refrain  from  touching  the 
springs  of  action,  or  at  least  the  springs  of  immediate 
action.  At  the  same  time,  the  illusion  I  have  referred 
to  must  be  maintained  or  the  play  becomes  merely 
ridiculous.  Between  the  Scylla  of  one  error  and  the 
Charybdis  of  the  other  there  is  an  ample  channel  for  all 
artists  of  genuine  imaginative  power,  but  the  rocks  are 
covered  with  rotting  hulks,  once  pretentious  galleons, 
whose  sails  swelled  bravely  before  the  wind  of  popular 
approval. 

Yours,  &c, 

Edgar  A.  Mitchell. 


"  GOD  AND  THE  KING." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Albemarle  Club,  24  October  1911. 

Sir, — While  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
review  of  "  God  and  the  King  "  in  last  week's  issue 
of  your  Review,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  your  critic 
that  contemporary  memoirs  do  reveal  the  great  un- 
happiness  of  William  and  Mary  in  England  ;  their  own 
letters  bear  abundant  evidence  of  their  suffering,  often 
in  expressions  that  nowadays  would  doubtless  be 
thought  extravagant ;  I  could  not  find  in  any  writer  the 
slightest  indication  that  Mary  enjoyed  a  moment's 
happiness  once  she  left  The  Hague,  while  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  King  died  worn  out  with  sorrow  and 
vexations  principally  caused  by  the  humiliations  inflicted 
on  him  by  the  English  Parliament ;  his  situation  in  his 
latter  years  was  in  every  way  so  sad  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  "  overdo  the  pathos  "  when  writing  of 
him  at  this  time. 

Might  I  add  that  in  late  May  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  the  hawthorn  and  the  roses  blooming  together, 
and  that  all  the  technical  terms  employed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Namur  were  in  use  in  the  seventeenth 
century — as  was  also  the  "  split  infinitive  ". 

Very  truly  yours, 

Marjorie  Bowew 


REVIEWS. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  WOMEN. 

"The  Women  of  Shakespeare."     By  Frank  Harris. 
London  :  Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

T  T  w  as  inevitable  thai  Mr.  Krank  Harris  should  follow 
A  up,  by  some  such  volume  as  this,  the  singularly 
powerful  book  on  the  "  Man  Shakespeare  "  which  ap- 
peared two  years  ago.  Committed  deeply  to  the  Kit  ton 
theory,  and  stimulated  by  the  undisguised  interest  or 
polite  incredulity  of  the  lettered  world,  he  has  carried 
still  further  his  line  of  research  into  the  actual  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  seems  to  have  grown  in  confidence 
— if  that  were  possible — as  he  has  proceeded.  The 
former  book,  as  wc  stated  at  the  time,  had  all  the 
quality  of  a  strong  and  realistic  novel.  Sequels  to  such 
achievements  are  proverbially  a  perilous  enterprise,  and 
we  approached  this  aftermath  in  a  spirit  well  schooled 
to  disappointment. 

Let  us  say,  therefore,  that  all  our  fears  were  resolved 
before  many  pages  of  the  book  had  been  turned.  It  is 
true  that  the  author  is  confessedly  developing  a  theme 
already  familiar,  and  true  also  that  the  style  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole  has  suffered  a  little  from  periodical 
issue.  There  is  not  quite  the  same  hammered  com- 
pactness about  this  work,  taken  in  bulk,  as  we 
recognised  in  the  original  treatise.  But  freshness 
in  the  true  sense,  and  the  very  life  of  critical  appre- 
ciation, we  find  in  abundance  ;  while  in  point  of  sustained 
interest,  page  by  page,  the  second  volume  yields 
nothing,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  former.  Indeed,  in 
one  way  it  interests  us  more.  The  writer  has  gone 
more  deeply  into  his  Shakespeare  ;  and  if,  as  he  passes 
from  point  to  point,  his  foothold  on  slippery  shelves 
suggests  at  times  a  practised  equilibrium,  we  have  to 
confess  that  the  veritable  intimacies  of  Shakespeare's 
heart — with  whatever  facts  of  his  external  life  they  cor- 
respond— are. being  opened  to  us.  No  unprejudiced 
reader  can  fail  to  be  conscious  of  a  closer  contact  with 
Shakespeare  by  reason  of  these  chapters.  Critics  who 
find  themselves  concerned,  as  we  are  not,  with  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  Shakespeare's  personal  history  in 
opposition  to  the  author's,  will  observe  in  Mr.  Harris 
a  new  note  of  provocation,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
truculence.  They  will  be  annoyed  with  him,  and  the 
fine  flavour  which  for  us  is  the  main  attraction  of  the 
work  will  escape  them.  Once  again  it  is  proved  that 
quotation  is  the  salt  of  criticism.  We  say  advisedly 
that  no  better  quoter  than  Mr.  Harris  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  field  of  literature.  Wherever  he  sticks  to  quota- 
tion he  is  safe,  for  so  well  does  he  quote  that  a  point 
is  always  made  with  us,  even  if  it  be  not  the  entire 
point  which  he  seeks  to  prove.  He  convinces  us  re- 
peatedly that  what  we  hear  is  Shakespeare's  private 
passion,  even  if  we  still  are  sceptical  of  the  immediate 
cause  he  assigns  ;  and  the  coolest  head  will  become  dizzy 
not  once  nor  twice,  as  if  drawn  to  the  very  verge  of 
acquiescence  in  the  whole  startling  plot. 

Stated  briefly,  the  author's  design  is  to  corroborate 
his  former  work — more  particularly  in  regard  to  Shake- 
speare's love  story — by  eliciting  from  the  plays  authentic 
and  unmistakable  notes  of  personal  confession,  whether 
deliberate,  or  half-conscious,  or  accidental.  Not  only 
is  Mary  Fitton  to  figure  in  these  disclosures.  We  are 
to  observe  also  the  recurrent  bitterness  of  Shakespeare 
against  his  forced  marriage  and  scolding  wife,  his 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  son  Hamnct,  his  resentment 
of  Herbert's  treason,  his  contempt  of  Chapman  and  the 
classical  pedants,  his  reverence  of  his  mother,  his 
"  diminished  virility  "  as  he  returns  to  Stratford,  his 
idyllic  admiration  of  his  new-found  daughter  Judith. 
With  the  instinct  of  a  creator  Mr.  Harris  has  truly  felt 
that  the  main  plot — Shakespeare's  spiritual  development 
in  the  stress  of  a  twelve  years'  passion  for  a  marvellous, 
subtle,  and  slippery  mistress — will  gain  substance  in- 
calculably if  once  we  are  brought  to  allow,  in  these  minor 
relations,  a  habit  of  Shakespearean  self-revealing.  For 
our  own  part  we  admit  that  much  is  revealed  beyond 
dispute.      "  The  picture  of  Shakespeare  languishing 
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and  burning  " — Fitton  or  no  Fitton — is  painted  un- 
mistakablv  in  these  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  plays  them- 
selves. In  a  rotundly  prosperous  Shakespeare  we  have 
never  quite  believed.  His  early  poetry  is  too  near  the 
work  of  Keats  for  such  an  image  to  convince.  It  has 
always  been  a  favourite  notion  with  us  that  Keats,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  matured  on  Shakespearean  lines, 
as,  indeed,  he.  began  to  mature.  And  by  an  inversion 
of  the  same  thought  we  have  always  read  into  Shake- 
speare's youthful  poetry  much  of  the  spirit  which 
breathes  alive  in  Keats'  letters — a  capacity  of  self- 
abandonment  not  wholly  to  the  taste  of  respectable 
Matthew  Arnold,  nor,  indeed,  typically  English,  but 
none  the  less  in  perfect  accord  with  the  genius  of  the 
great  odes.  We  arc  prepared  to  follow  Mr.  Harris 
fearlessly  thus  far,  that  his  examination  of  the  plays 
undoubtedly  points  to  a  grand  passion  in  Shakespeare's 
life,  culminating  in  the  intense  perception  of  one  woman 
portrayed  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ".  Two  years 
ago  we  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  disentangling  the 
real  from  the  lyric  voice  of  a  poet,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
establishing  a  close  chronological  correspondence 
between  the  heart-history  of  the  singer  and  the  songs 
themselves.  So  far  as  the  Fitton  story  goes,  it  seems 
to  us  an  unfortunate  thing  that  Mr.  Harris  is  compelled 
by  the  date  of  "  Troilus  "  and  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra "  to  assume  a  renewal,  after  several  years'  inter- 
ruption, of  the  liaison.  It  is  precisely  in  such  points 
as  these  that  the  feet  of  too-confident  speculation  are 
apt  to  trip.  Nor  do  we  consider  that  the  objective 
evidence,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  brought  into  such  close 
connexion  w  ith  the  subjective  as  Mr.  Harris  himself 
should  desire.  A  few  lines  in  a  footnote  about  the 
alleged  portrait  are  almost  all  he  has  to  say  from  the 
external  side.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  mind  the  omis- 
sion in  the  least,  as  we  do  not  in  the  least  care  who  the 
lady  was  nor  how  long  the  passion  lasted.  Mr.  Harris, 
however,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  should  now  produce  a 
third  essay  (which  probably  we  shall  not  read)  concerned 
with  such  documentary  testimony  as  may  seem  to  con- 
firm or  refute  his  main  thesis.  For  us  it  is  sufficiently 
engrossing  to  have  been  convinced,  by  sheer  force  of 
quotation,  that  the  plays  indubitably  support  the  son- 
nets in  their  disclosure  of  a  profound  personal  history, 
colouring  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  world  at  least 
for  some  considerable  period,  and  derived  almost  as 
certainly  from  the  domination  of  an  individual  woman. 
Many  of  the  subsidiary  conjectures  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept.  That  Shakespeare  repeatedly  points 
at  his  own  unhappy  marriage  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 
Mr.  Harris  shows  great  skill  in  detaching  the  significant 
passages  from  such  plays  as  "  The  Comedv  of  Errors  " 
and  showing  how  by  their  strange  emphasis  and  isolated 
tone  of  sincerity  (a  sincerity  not  strictly  relevant,  either, 
to  the  plots)  they  imply  a  private  sentiment  and  story. 
The  Herbert  passages  are  not  so  convincing,  though, 
granted  the  original  hypothesis,  they  will  carry  weight ; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  analogy  of  Bertram  with  the 
supposed  Herbert  is  most  cleverly  carried  through.  No 
deep  strain  of  credulity  is  called  for  to  admit  a  personal 
note  in  the  Arthur  passages  from  "  King  John  ",  nor 
even  in  the  Volumnia  passages  of  "  Coriolanus  ". 
With  the  fanciful  Judith  theory  we  have  never  agreed, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  matter  very  much  except  in  so  far 
as  it  commits  Mr.  Harris  to  an  inadequate  appreciation, 
as  we  think,  of  the  "  abstract  "  maiden  heroines  who 
figure  in  the  later  plays.  The  picture  of  a  domesticated 
Shakespeare  purging  his  vocabulary  and  painting  pale 
girlhood  under  the  influence  of  a  good  daughter  strikes 
us  not  only  as  fantastic  but  out  of  key  with  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Harris'  own  story  of  the  man.  Our  own  explana- 
tion of  Imogen,  of  Perdita,  and  of  Miranda  is  a  very 
different  one.  Their  divergence  from  the  Juliet  type 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  But  this,  we  hold,  implies 
neither  "  diminished  virility  "  nor  a  new  view  of 
\vomankind.  These  later  virgins  of  Shakespeare  are 
exquisitely  attuned  to  the  idyllic  and  in  some  respects 
Wordsworthian  atmosphere  of  the  later  plays.  Apart 
from  any  question  of  spiritual  struggle  and  weariness, 
it  is  certain  that  the  great  tragic  work  would  exert  a 
cathartic  influence  on  the  mind  and  outlook  of  the 


creator  himself.  "  Calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent'" 
was  the  natural  intellectual  complement  of  the  tragic 
period.  The  "Tempest  "  is  as  strong  a  play,  essenti- 
ally, as  Shakespeare  ever  wrote.  The  diction  is  superbly 
assured  in  its  union  of  verbal  restraint  and  metrical 
freedom.  But  "  years  that  bring  the  philosophic 
mind  "  have  clearly  been  at  work.  The  note  is  sym- 
bolic rather  than  concrete,  idyllic  and  pastoral  rather 
than  sensuous  and  ecstatic.  A  girl  of  the  Juliet  type 
would  offend  the  first  principles  of  such  a  creation.  She 
could  not  breathe  naturally  in  this  cool,  mild,  and  benig- 
nant air. 

We  recur  to  the  point  which  most  struck  us  in  the 
earlier  volume,  and  say  that  the  central  value  of  Mr. 
Harris'  work  for  Shakespeare  lies  in  his  deep  and  dis- 
criminating delight  as  a  reader.  His  judgment  of  what 
is  truly  Shakespeare's  strikes  us  as  never  at  fault.  In 
relation  to  "  Timon  "  and  to  "  Pericles  ",  and  to  most, 
at  least,  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VI.",  we  consider 
that  he  has  simply  slain,  by  sheer  judiciousness  of  quota- 
tion, the  rejecting  assumptions  of  traditional  criticism. 
His  power  of  selecting  a  line  or  image,  which  by  its 
very  salience  would  seem  to  imply  a  specific  piece  of 
observation  on  Shakespeare's  part,  has  never  in  our 
opinion  been  equalled.  Whether  his  Fitton  faith  be 
historically  sound  or  no  is  a  matter  of  small  moment 
compared  with  the  incidental  value  of  this  inherent 
quality  in  all  his  writing  about  Shakespeare.  If  some- 
body were  to  prove  to-morrow  by  historic  evidence  that 
Mary  Fitton  is  a  figment,  these  books  would  remain 
great  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man 
Shakespeare,  shedding  light  upon  sides  of  his  genius 
that  have  never  before  been  rightly  appreciated,  and 
communicating  to  our  palates  the  very  gusto  of  his 
authentic  voice. 

THE   UNCHANGING  TURK. 

"  Turkey   and   its  People."     By  Sir  Edwin  Pears. 
London  :  Methuen.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

EVERYONE  who  has  visited  Constantinople  with 
the  object  of  studying  its  past  or  its  present,  if 
he  has  been  provided  with  right  introductions,  has- 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  E.  Pears,  and  those  who 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  examine  any  of  its  historic 
sites  in  his  company  will  recognise  his  unique  compe- 
tence. In  the  darkest  days  of  Abdul  Hamid's  reign  he 
is  well  known  to  have  been  the  confidant  of  the  more 
enlightened  members  of  the  Young  Turkish  party,  and 
he  watched  the  game  from  the  beginning.  Le  dessous 
des  cartes  was  known  to  him  better  perhaps  than 
to  the  best-informed  members  of  foreign  Embassies. 
Therefore  there  are  few,  if  any,  experts  better  qualified 
to  write  on  Turkey,  as  his  knowledge  has  been  perfected 
by  constant  travel  in  European  Turkey  and  Western 
Asia.  As  the  avant-courrier  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
agitation,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  denouncing 
Turkish  methods  of  government  through  nine-tenths  of 
this  book.  It  is  a  little  more  surprising  that  after  two 
years'  experience  of  the  Young  Turks  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  there  is  a  real  hope  of  serious  reform  in  the 
methods  of  Turkish  government. 

This  book  is  most  opportune  in  its  appearance  and 
should  correct  many  erroneous  ideas.  The  writer  deals 
brieflv  but  sufficiently  with  the  various  races  and 
religions  of  the  empire,  and  many  anecdotes  and  per- 
sonal experiences  of  his  own  throw  curious  sidelights 
on  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Incidentally 
too  he  shows  wide  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
controversies  which  distracted  the  Eastern  Church  and 
of  Greek  folk-lore.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Turkish  Sultan  as  Caliph  in  any 
part  of  Islam  excepting  Turkey  itself.  The  Sultans,  he 
says,  "  have  never  been  recognised  as  such  in  Morocco, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  or  India  ".  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  all 
observers  have  learned,  the  Turks  are  universally  and 
justly  disliked  by  their  co-religionists.  Even  the 
Senoussi,  who  take  their  name  from  their  founder,  look 
upon  the  Turks  as  bad  Moslems.  The  continued 
existence  of  Turkey  as  the  only  Moslem  Power  is  of 
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course  desired  by  all  pious  Mohammedans.  The  total 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  in  a  cataclysm  might  arouse 
grave  and  serious  fermenl  in  [slam,  but  the  mere 
lopping  away  of  provinces  certainly  not.  This  is  a 
profess  that  lias  been  in  progress  for  years,  and  fl  lias 
never  vet  led  to  the  semblance  of  a  Holy  W  ar.  li  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Persian  Shiahs  are 
about  as  likely  to  rise  to  restore  the  Sultan's  power  as 
the  Presbyterians  of  Inverness  to  crusade  on  behalf  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  power. 

In  dealing  with  the  Christian  races  in  the  empire  Sir 
Edwin  agrees  with  all  competent  observers  that  the 
Bulgarians  have  shown  themselves  by  far  the  most 
capable  of  advancement.  The  Greeks,  in  spite  of  intelli- 
gence and  business  capacity,  have  no  future  as  a  nation. 
They  talk,  but  cannot  act  together,  and  may  be  ruled 
out.  If  Bulgaria  still  plays  her  game  with  patience  and 
astuteness,  she  must  in  the  end  profit  greatly  from  the 
general  collapse  of  Turkish  authority  which  cannot  now 
be  long  delayed.  We  arc  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
prophecy  in  this  direction.  The  results  of  a  Turkish 
cataclysm  arc  generally  regarded  as  likely  to  be  so 
terrible  to  Europe  and  possibly  to  Asia  that  the  Powers 
will  not  allow  it.  But  can  they  prevent  it?  How  much 
longer  will  the  ambitious  little  states  on  the  frontier 
watch  quietly  the  internecine  feuds  of  the  Turks  them- 
selves? Frantic  attempts  are  being  made  to  keep 
Albania  quiet,  but  how  long  will  they  avail?  The 
Italian  move  on  Tripoli  only  serves  to  emphasise  the 
hopeless  collapse  of  the  Young  Turkish  movement. 

We  naturally  look  to  the  author  of  this  most  instruc- 
tive book  for  guidance  in  this  matter  of  such  grave  and 
genuine  importance.  But  here  alone,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
he  fails  to  speak  with  his  usual  clear  decision.  In  a  few 
pages  at  the  end  he  seems  to  be  trying  to  sing  a  palinode 
of  his  earlier  most  emphatic  judgments  on  Turkish 
capacity  to  govern  a  great  empire. 

If  the  Christian  races  were  to  be  allowed  full  exercise 
of  their  capacities  under  a  prudent  and  equitable  regime, 
and  Mohammedans  were  to  be  satisfied  with  equality, 
then  it  might  be  possible  to  weld  all  the  races  in  turn 
into  a  coherent  and  massive  whole.  But  has  not  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Young  Turk  party  shown  itself  to 
be  of  a  different  cast?  The  writer  admits  that  for  200 
years  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  supplied  the  brains 
of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Turks  are  going  suddenly  to  develop  the  brains  they 
have  lacked  for  two  centuries.  Even  now  Germans 
.drill  the  army  and  Englishmen  the  fleet.  Yet  in  Mace- 
donia and  elsewhere,  especially  in  Albania,  the  Turkish 
policy  has  been  to  force  all  races  into  one  mould  and 
even  to  make  them  abandon  their  language.  "This 
attempt  at  Turcification  ",  says  Sir  Edwin,  "  was  the 
first  step  towards  alienation  ".  We  have,  however,  had 
revealed  to  us  most  opportunely  the  real  ideals  of  the 
dominant  party  in  Turkey,  and  if  all  menace  from  with- 
out were  removed  we  now  know  quite  well  what  the  fate 
of  all  subject  races  would  be.  Sir  Edwin's  excuse  on 
behalf  of  the  Young  Turks  is  that  the  vast  mass  of  the 
Mussulman  population  is  still  saturated  with  religious 
prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  Christian,  and  the  Young 
Turks  had  to  do  something  to  appease  these  views  ! 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  they  did  it  con  amore. 
No  one  would  have  believed  that  they  were  onlv 
"  Turkifying  "  everyone  in  order  to  please  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  population.  The  writer  points  out 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  trained  and  trustworthy 
administrators.  This  also  is  true,  but  they  must  be 
sought  for  among  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Turkish 
official  remains,  as  he  always  was,  the  most  incompetent 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conceited  Government 
employe  in  the  world,  incapable  of  learning  or  forgetting 
anything.  The  one  matter  in  which  the  Turks  have 
made  great  improvement,  through  German  help,  is  in 
their  army,  and  they  are  likely  to  give  their  enemies 
some  rude  shocks.  In  the  art  of  government  or  in  any 
capacity  for  working  on  Western  lines  they  have  made 
no  real  progress.  The  educated  classes  may  have  lost 
their  implicit  belief  in  the  Koran,  as  Sir  Edwin  tells  us, 
but  that  does  not  help  matters  if  they  must  pander  in 
fheir  government  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  mob.  The 


author  of  this  book  is  naturally  and  laudably  attai  bed 

to  his  proteges,  and  still  hopes  for  the  best,  but  his  few 
pages  of  encouragement  1  annol  destroy  the  effect  <>l  his 

damning  demonstration  of  the  fundamental  incapacity 

Of  Turkey  to  reform  or  ml''  well.  A  certain  section 
of  the  Young  Turks  are  full  of  philosophic  notions 
and  advanced  ideas,  but  the  practical  men,  not  the 

ideologues,  control  the  situation.  And  the  polii  y  ol  the 
practical  men,  as  the  writer  admits,  is  to  please  thy  man 
in  the  street,  who  is  a  rabid  fanatic.. 


CEYLON  AND  ITS  ABORIGINES. 

"  The  Veddas."  By  C.  G.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann.  Cam- 
bridge:  At  the  University  Press.   1911.  15s.net. 

"  An  Historical  Relation  of  Ceylon."  By  Robert 
Knox.    Glasgow  :  MacLehose.   1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

IT  is  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Ceylon  Government 
to  further  the  study  of  the  archaeology,  history,  and 
anthropology  of  the  island.  In  the  work  before  us  we 
have  the  results  of  some  months'  ethnological  research 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Seligmann  among  the  Veddas.  The 
presence  of  his  wife  was  a  very  great  help  to  Dr.  Selig- 
mann, for  the  Veddas  are  particularly  shy  with  regard  to 
their  women.  The  result  is  a  work  of  very  great  scien- 
tific value,  and  one  which  will  take  the  first  place  in  this 
department.  The  brothers  Sarasin's  account — hitherto 
the  most  scientific — is  devoted  mainly  to  the  physical 
anthropology  ;  but  in  the  present  work  the  whole  eth- 
nology and  sociology  of  this  primitive  people  are  treated. 
Moreover,  it  gives  a  foundation  and  proper  valuation  to 
the  scattered  records  in  various  journals  and  Government 
reports  which  up  till  now  have  been  our  only  material. 
It  was  most  important  that  such  an  account  should  be 
written,  for  the  Veddas  are  on  the  point  of  extinction  as 
a  separate  people,  and  will  soon  be  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
rounding Sinhalese  and  Tamil  population.  Only  six 
families  were  found  who  did  not  practise  cultivation  ;  and 
even  where  they  are  fairly  pure-blooded  the  Veddas  have 
adopted  the  Sinhalese  culture  to  a  great  extent.  The 
archaeology  of  Ceylon  can  well  afford  to  wait,  but  the 
living  men  who  yield  the  material  for  ethnology  carry 
their  lore  with  them  as  they  disappear. 

To-day  the  Veddas  inhabit  an  area  of  2400  square 
miles  only;  but  once  they  were  a  powerful,  organised 
people,  divided  into  exogamous  clans,  and  with  mother- 
right.  It  was  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  that  the  first 
Sinhalese  kingdom  was  established  from  India  among 
the  conquered  aborigines,  and  Dr.  Seligmann  holds  that 
the  present-day  Veddas  are  the  true  descendants  in  blood 
and  in  culture  of  the  early  people  dwelling  in  Ceylon 
before  it  was  colonised  by  the  Aryan-speaking  people 
from  India — the  Sinhalese  ;  and  that  they  were  Dravi- 
dian,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  jungle  tribes  of  southern 
India.  Parker,  a  leading  authority,  seems  to  hold 
the  Veddas  to  be  degenerate  Sinhalese,  but  such  a  view 
will  not  easily  be  accepted  by  the  ethnologist.  Both 
authorities  agree  in  holding  that  many  of  the  abori- 
gines coalesced  with  these  Gangetic  settlers,  and 
took  their  culture.  All  the  up-country  Sinhalese,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Seligmann,  have  absorbed  much  \redda 
blood  and  custom.  The  Veddas,  in  their  turn,  speak  a 
tongue  which  is  mainly  colloquial  Sinhalese  slightly 
changed  in  form  and  accent ;  but  the  change  is  such  that 
it  is  an  unknown  tongue  to  those  who  have  not  made  it  a 
special  study.  The  Vedda  tongue  proper  is  dead,  except 
for  the  names  of  a  few  animals  and  things,  and  certain 
special  words  in  the  speech  of  hunting  and  of  religion. 
This  adoption  of  Sinhalese  took  place  long  ago.  The 
Tamils  have  not  influenced  the  Veddas  to  such  an  extent, 
nor  been  influenced  by  them. 

The  Veddas  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  primi- 
tive races,  and  their  study  has  an  especial  value.  Very 
few  are  now  to  be  found  leading  the  natural  hunting  life, 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  cultivation  on  their 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
some  Veddas  have  been  living  in  village  communities  for 
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a  very  long  time,  even  if  we  do  not  regard  this  as  their 
proper  state,  but  hold  them  to  be  essentially  cave- 
dwellers.  The  Vedda  religion  is  a  worship  of  human 
ghosts  ("yaku  "),  which  are  (1)  kinsmen;  or  (2)  long- 
dead  chiefs  whose  memory  has  endured  owing  to  special 
incidents  in  their  lives.  There  is  also  a  worship  of  cer- 
tain spirits  who  have  been  introduced  from  abroad,  but 
have  been  given  "yaku"  attributes,  and  completely 
naturalised,  and  there  are  others  which  retain  their 
foreign  attributes.  But  the  essentially  Vedda  religion 
is  the  worship  of  ghosts.  There  is  no  Supreme  God,  but 
certain  of  the  ghosts  are  looked  on  as  more  powerful 
than  others. 

Two-and-a-half  centuries  ago  the  Veddas  were  seen 
by  a  European,  Robert  Knox,  who  thus  refers  to  them  : 
"  ...  of  these  natives  [of  Ceylon]  there  be  two  sorts, 
Wild  and  Tame^  .  .  .  The  wild  men  they  calf  them 
Vaddahs.  .  .  .  ihey  never  Till  any  ground  for  Corn, 
their  food  being  only  Flesh."  Knox'  account  of 
Ceylon  has  now  been  reprinted,  with  all  its  curious 
plates,  and  makes  interesting  reading.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  several  of  the  crew,  while  on 
a  trading  voyage  in  1660,  and  spent  twenty  years  as 
a  captive  of  the  King  of  Kandy.  This  king  had  a 
curious  mania  for  keeping  a  whole  menagerie  of  Euro- 
peans :  Knox  found  another  party  of  Englishmen  who 
had  been  prisoners  since  1648.  The  king  was  in  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  Dutch,  and  used  regularly  to  de- 
tain all  the  ambassadors  they  sent  up  to  him.  Knox  at 
last  made  his  escape  with  one  companion,  and  published 
a  minute  description  of  Ceylon  on  his  return  to  England. 
He  had  to  make  his  living  while  a  prisoner,  being 
allowed  to  wander  over  the  country  ;  after  other  expedi- 
ents, he  tells  us,  he  took  to  lending  corn  at  fifty  per 
cent,  from  one  harvest  to  the  other,  and  "  thus  by 
the  Blessing  of  God  very  little  was  encreased  to  a  great 
deal  ".  But  evidently  he  could  not  carry  his  gains  with 
him,  for  on  landing  in  the  Thames  in  '1680  he  had  to 
borrow  five  shillings  for  his  night's  lodging.  To  the 
present  reprint  is  added  an  account  written  by  himself 
of  his  later  life.  He  went  trading  again  to  the  East, 
and  carried  slaves  from  Madagascar  to  Sumatra.  He 
prospered  well,  and  died  in  1720  leaving  a  comfortable 
estate,  in  spite  of  his  many  quarrels  with  the  East 
India  Company,  which  are  here  set  forth  at  full  length. 
We  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the  seventeenth  century  sea 
captain ;  Daniel  Defoe,  who  knew  Knox,  probably 
embodied  him  in  his  works. 


ANCIENT  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

"  The  International  Law  and  Custom  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome."  By  Coleman  Phillipson.  London  : 
Maemillan.    1911.  21s. 

\A7  RITERS  on  international  law  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
*  *  attached  much  importance  to  the  history  of 
their  subject ;  and  even  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
trace  its  development  have  generally  treated  it  as  spring- 
ing fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Grotius  or  as  called 
into  existence  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Miinster. 
There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this.  In  the  private  law 
of  most  countries  there  has  been  a  continuity  of  prin- 
ciple from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  law  has  developed  by 
adapting  time-honoured  principles  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  society.  In  order  to  understand  English 
private  law,  as  it  is,  we  have  to  go  back  in  many  depart- 
ments to  the  Year-books  and  Bracton.  In  the  sphere 
of  public  law  this  is  entirely  altered.  There  the  latest 
authority  is  always  the  best.  For  the  only  sovereign  in 
public  law  is  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world  ;  its 
only  sanction  is  the  reprobation  of  that  conscience, 
whose  standpoint  shifts  from  generation  to  generation. 
It  follows  that  new  principles  are  constantly  arising  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  that  the  interest  of  the 
stronger  cloaks  itself  in  new  hypocrisies.  In  inter- 
national law  the  questions  before  a  nation  always  are  : 
first,  are  we  strong  enough  on  this  occasion  to  defy 
civilised  opinion?  Secondly,  if  we  are  not,  what  is  the 
smallest  sacrifice  that  we  must  make  to  it  in  order  to  gain 


our  ends?  If  one  looks  through  Mr.  Hall's  great  work, 
one  sees  that  he  seldom  cites  an  authority  earlier  than 
the  nineteenth  century.  One  great  department  of  inter- 
national law  begins  in  substance  with  Lord  Stowell's 
judgments.  To  Mr.  Hall  anything  before  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  is  mere  antiquarianism.  Dealing  with  a 
custom  which  lasted  well  on  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  speaks  of  "  ideas  which  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  international  law  "  (edition  of  1895,  p.  392). 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  in  recent  years — mainly  on  the  Continent — in  de- 
tecting traces  of  international  law  in  classical  antiquity 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  treatises  on  classical  anti- 
quity in  general,  and  in  the  great  encyclopaedias  such  as 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Pauly-Wissowa,  the  subject  is 
treated  incidentally  ;  and  there  are  many  dissertations, 
brochures,  etc.,  which  deal  with  isolated  points.  Dr. 
Phillipson  gives  an  excellent  bibliography  of  these,  and 
he  has  done  a  real  service  to  students  by  going  through 
this  accumulated  material,  collecting  the  main  results, 
and  arranging  them  in  order.  He  boasts  in  his  preface 
that  his  work  "  offers  to  the  reader  the  first  comprehen- 
sive and  systematic  account  of  the  subject  (namely,  the 
international  law,  public  and  private,  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome)  that  has  appeared  in  any  language  ".  The 
boast  is  in  substance  justified ;  and  Dr.  Phillipson 
deserves  all  the  praise  that  belongs  to  a  pioneer.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  he  embraces  in  his  purview  private 
as  well  as  public  international  law.  There  is  no  real 
similarity  between  these  two  branches  of  knowledge 
except  in  name.  They  deal  with  different  subject- 
matters  ;  they  rest  on  different  principles.  There  is  no 
bond  of  union  between  Mr.  Dicey's  book  and  Mr.  Hall's. 
If  institutional  writers  treat  the  subjects  separately, 
why  should  an  historian  lump  them  together?  It  is 
perhaps  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Phillipson  for 
giving  us  so  much  more  than  his  title  promises.  But 
really  the  infinite  variety  of  the  subjects  which  he  deals 
with  confuses  the  reader's  mind  and  distracts  his  atten- 
tion. One  feels  that  Dr.  Phillipson  has  been  at  a  great 
feast  of  jurists.  The  student  of  international  law, 
whether  public  or  private,  loses  heart  at  being  con- 
fronted with  chunks  of  private  law — for  instance,  a  list 
of  the  Roman  punishments  for  sacrilege  (I.  p.  358). 
Wide  reading  is  said  to  make  a  full  man  ;  fulness  some- 
times produces  indigestion.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
Chinese  examples  of  which  Dr.  Phillipson  is  extremely 
liberal  are  particularly  illuminating.  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  proceedings  on  Chinese  embassies  "  were 
always  characterised  by  extreme  courtesy  "  (I.  p.  303). 
That  is  what  we  should  have  expected  of  the  Chinese. 
He  also  tells  us  (in  one  and  the  same  paragraph)  how 
"in  ancient  China  the  Prince  of  Tsin  demanded  the 
mother  of  the  Prince  of  Chi  "  as  a  hostage,  and  how 
in  1748  two  English  noblemen  were  sent  to  France  as 
|hqstage;s  to  secure  the  surrender  of  Cape  Breton 
(I.  p.  398).  We  only  hope  that  the  Prince  of  Chi's 
mother  had  as  good  a  time  with  the  Prince  of  Tsin  as 
Lord  Cathcart  and  Lord  Sussex  had  in  Paris.  Again 
there  is  a  queer  passage,  based  upon  queerer  authorities 
— mostly  mediaeval — about  the  establishment  of  the 
right  of  asylum  by  a  certain  King  Assyrophernes 
(I.  p.  348).  Then  there  are  pages  contrasting  the 
Greek  love  of  the  sea  with  the  Roman  horror  of  the  sea 
(II.  p.  368).  What  has  this  to  do  with  law?  Modern 
illustrations  and  comparisons  might  be  useful,  but  of 
these  there  are  few,  and  those  not  always  quite  accurate. 
For  instance,  where  Dr.  Phillipson  quotes  a  dictum  of 
Pollock,  C.  B.,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  may  have  two 
domiciles  at  one  and  the  same  time  (I.  p.  247)  he  ought 
to  have  added  that  the  current  of  authority  in  modern 
English  law  is  against  the  Chief  Baron's  view. 

Dr.  Phillipson  acknowledges  very  honourably  that 
his  book  is  in  part  a  compilation  from  modern  authori- 
ties. He  adopts  the  excellent  practice  of  giving  at  the 
beginning  of  every  chapter  or  every  new  subject  a  list 
of  the  principal  authors  to  whom  he  is  indebted.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  that  a  book  which  covers  so  wide 
a  field  should  be  exclusively  the  result  of  original  re- 
search among  the  first-hand  authorities.  But  where 
modern  authorities  are  made  the  basis  of  a  treatise, 
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even  if  their  results  are  verified,  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  incoherence  and  overlapping  ;  and  w  here 
they  are  trusted  too  implicitly  curious  errors  are  apt 
to  creep  in.  A  few  may  be  mentioned.  "  On  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tyrants  by  Thrasybulus  in  403  B.C.,  follow- 
ing- on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Cleisthenes  enrolled 
among  the  Athenian  tribes  many  metCBCS  and  other 
foreigners"  (I.  p.  187)-  Hitherto  it  lias  hern  the 
general  belief  among  scholars  that  the  reforms  of 
Cleisthenes  belong  to  an  earlier  date.  In  dealing  with 
androlepsia  Dr.  Phillipson  cites  as  his  authority  for  a 
statement  Pollux,  viii.  51  (II.  p.  350).  Pollux,  as  we 
read  him,  contradicts  Dr.  Phillipson's  text,  though 
most  modern  authorities  agree  with  Dr.  Phillipson. 
Again,  in  dealing  with  the  same  matter  (I.  p.  352), 
Dr.  Phillipson  cites  a  phrase  from  the  same  section  of 
Pollux,  which  refers  not  to  androlepsia  but  to  a 
different  subject.  In  the  bibliography,  Dr.  Phillipson 
says  that  "for  reasons  of  convenience"  Suidas  is 
"  included  in  the  ancient  authors  "  (I.  p.  3).  Can 
Dr.  Phillipson  cherish  the  blissful  delusion  that  Suidas 
is  still  with  us?  It  is  certain  that  his  lexicon  was 
composed  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
he  is  therefore  more  ancient  than  either  Eustathius 
or  Zonaras,  who  both  appear  without  comment  in 
Dr.  Phillipson's  list  of  ancient  authors.  Still  stranger 
is  the  inclusion  of  Bekker's  "  Anecdota  Grseca  "  in  a 
curious  omnium-gatherum  list  of  "  other  writers  referred 
to  ",  Which  includes  (among  others)  J.  B.  Bossuet, 
Sir  R.  Jebb,  N.  Machiavelli,  and  Dr.  Westlake.  The 
authors  published  by  Bekker  have  quite  as  good  a  right 
to  be  included  among  the  ancient  authors  as  many  who 
are  there.  These  are  small  points,  but  the  error  is 
more  serious  when  Dr.  Phillipson  quotes  second-hand 
authorities  where  there  are  first-hand  authorities  to 
refer  to.  For  instance,  he  quotes  (I.  p.  350)  a  sentence 
from  Petitus,  "  Leges  Atticse  " — the  page  should  be  9, 
not  77 — which  is  merely  a  paraphrase  from  Demo- 
sthenes, "  c.  Neaeram  ".  These  blemishes  are  cited 
"  not  at  all  in  a  captious  or  obtrusively  disparaging 
spirit  "  (to  quote  Dr.  Phillipson),  but  because  the  book 
has  so  many  merits  that  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  reach 
a  second  edition  ;  and  a  ruthless  excision  of  all  redun- 
dancies, coupled  with  a  revision  of  the  authorities, 
would  add  greatly  to  its  utility. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  the  diligent  perusal 
— which  we  strongly  recommend — of  Dr.  Phillipson's 
book  would  have  much  effect  upon  the  hardened  old 
jurists  who  regard  international  law  as  in  the  main  a 
creation  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  international 
law  to  rule  in  any  real  sense  there  must  exist  an  active 
international  conscience  which  is  able  to  exercise  a 
constant  restraint  upon  the  violence  of  nations.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  classical  antiquity  the  force 
of  the  public  conscience  was  distinctly  weaker,  the  dread 
of  public  disapprobation  less,  than  it  has  become  since 
the  humanitarian  movement  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  What  a  State  does  of  its  own  mere  motion, 
without  any  external  pressure,  and  simply  because 
feelings  of  pity  have  succeeded  to  feelings  of  resentment, 
is  not  within  the  sphere  of  international  law. 

NOVELS. 

"  Adrian  Savage."  By  Lucas  Malet.  London  :  Hutchin- 
son.   1911.  6s. 

Lucas  Malet's  last  novel  is  very  unequally  executed, 
and  that  because  the  clever  author  has  attempted 
to  write  a  two-sided  story,  with  two  sets  of  characters 
and  two  sets  of  emotions,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other,  but  keep  crossing  and  re-crossing  in 
a  rather  provoking  manner.  The  book  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  :  the  Bournemouth  compartment 
and  the  Paris  compartment,  with  a  go-between  hero 
of  English  parentage,  but  wholly  French  speech  and 
character.  We  hold  (as  we  always  have  held)  that  no 
English  man  or  woman  can  write  really  well  of  French 
men  or  women,  except  from  the  outside  or  caricature 
point  of  view.  When  it  comes  to  trying  to  paint  the 
mner  life  and  sacred  emotions  of  Parisians  in  Frenchi- 


fied English,  interspersed   with  chere  madame  and 

chere  amie  and  sapristi,  the  result  is  always  .1  ludicrOUf 
failure.  It  is  exactly  the  same  when  French  writers 
try  t<>  portray  the  intimate  domesticities  of  the  Briton 
in  A  uglified  French.  No  nation  ever  really  under* 
stands  another,  not  excepting  English  and  Americans. 
We  are  astonished  that  an  able  woman  like  Lucas 
Malet  has  not  grasped  this,  and  that  she  should  fancy 
that  she  had  made  her  Parisian  marionettes  in  the  least 
interesting.  Adrian  Savage  is  neither  a  Frenchman 
nor  an  Englishman,  and  is  therefore  a  failure  as  a  hero. 
A  Frenchman  would  certainly  have  married  the  plain 
spinster,  who  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  on  her 
income  have  kept  a  mistress  in  Paris.  An  Englishman 
would  have  detected  the  designs  of  the  solicitor,  de- 
feated them  by  going  to  law  with  him  about  the  trustee- 
ship, and  probably  have  married  the  buxom  Margaret 
himself.  But  if  the  French  compartment  and  the 
bilingual  hero  are  uninteresting,  by  compensation  the 
Bournemouth  part  of  the  novel,  though  rather  too 
horrible,  is  clearly  "  taken  on  the  live  ",  and  is  very 
well  done.  The  character  of  Joanna,  the  ugly,  over- 
educated,  wealthy  spinster,  with  no  religious  belief,  who 
is  madly  in  love  with  Adrian,  who  loathes  her,  is  pain- 
fully real.  The  big,  vulgar,  unscrupulous  solicitor,  and 
Margaret,  the  other  rich  maiden,  are  both  well-drawn 
in  all  their  British  animalism.  The  argument  between 
the  twin  sisters  about  Margaret's  marriage  to  the 
attorney  is  one  of  the  cleverest  satires  on  the  modern 
young  lady  we  have  read.  The  suicide  and  the  murder 
are,  we  think,  quite  superfluous,  and  must  have  been 
due,  we  are  afraid,  to  a  desire  to  get  the  book  finished 
by  a  certain  date.  How  much  finer  a  novel  might  Lucas 
Malet  have  written  (of  the  "  Middlemarch  "  kind)  if  she 
had  brought  the  wastrel  brother  face  to  face  with  Joanna, 
and  made  them  live  their  lives  together,  the  criminal 
"  slacker  "  and  the  introspective  female  atheist,  both 
verging  constantly  on  idiocy,  the  spawn  of  the  cruel, 
argumentative  moneygrubber  from  Yorkshire  !  But 
Lucas  Malet  Was  lazy,  and  killed  them  both,  an  easy, 
commonplace  way  of  getting  rid  of  people  we  dislike. 

"  Good  Boy  Seldom."    By  Oliver  Onions.     Loudon  : 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

Good  Boy  Seldom  learnt  that  someone  else  always 
puts  away  pennies,  and  that  he,  by  being  smart  and 
by  advertising,  could  acquire  them  when  the  copper 
had  become  gold.  That  is  the  way  to  get  rich  quickly, 
and  this  novel  is  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  done.  Mr.  Onions  has  studied  the  science  of 
advertisement  ;  he  has  watched  its  gaudy  posters,  its 
triumphal  cars,  its  whirling  lights.  It  is  horrible  and 
it  tends  to  madness,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  we  cannot 
get  away  from  it.  The  author  hates  it,  but  he  thinks 
that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  modern  life  and  one  of 
which  a  romance  can  be  written.  Good  Boy  Seldom 
was  in  his  youth  an  attendant  at  a  certain  taber- 
nacle which  became  big  through  advertising,  and 
that  one  lesson  remained  with  him  when  he  entered 
business  and  politics.  He  climbed  the  shoulders  of 
others  before  he  kicked  their  heads  ;  he  rose  to  the  dizzy 
heights  and,  at  last,  fell  because  he  was  seized  with 
vertigo.  Mr.  Onions  is  pleased  to  call  this  "  a  romance 
of  advertisement  ",  but  we  have  never  read  a  more 
merciless  presentation  of  realities.  The  chapters  are 
as  rooms  in  a  hospital  in  which  a  whole  tribe  of  modern 
business  men  have  been  dissected.  Even  the  love  story 
is  sordid,  for  Lola,  the  musical  comedy  actress,  is  the 
one  person  on  earth  who  is  more  acute  than  the  super- 
man of  advertising  who  adores  her.  Yet  if  we  echo 
Boileau's  saying  that  "  nothing  is  beautiful  save  the 
truth  ",  we  must  give  thanks  for  this  book  and  all  its 
bitterness,  and  must  fall  down  and  worship  alike  the 
calculating  vices  of  Good  Boy  Seydom  and  the  calcu- 
lating virtues  of  Lola.  Mr.  Onions'  novel  should  live 
because  it  is  history.  When  the  future  student  wishes 
to  know  something  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  non- 
conformist bodies,  he  should  turn  to  this  book  rather 
than  to  files  of  newspapers  with  their  figures  of  declin- 
ing membership.  The  man's  passages  from  the  taber- 
nacle to  the  City,  Westminster,  and  Piccadilly  do  not 
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seem  like  pages  of  fiction ;  their  announcement  is  as  of 
a  series  of  plain  truths  uttered  by  the  conductor  of  some 
infernal  omnibus.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is  the  dedica- 
tion to  the  man  whom  England  expects,  to  the  man  who 
will  do  his  duty  to  the  public  not  sometimes  but  always, 
and  perhaps  his  first  work  will  be  to  suppress  the  actress 
who  grins  from  her  poster,  the  fantastic  cars  which 
drive  through  the  streets,  and  the  lights  which  whirl  and 
flash.  This,  however,  is  a  dream,  whilst  the  book  is 
a  nightmare  of  realities. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 


"My  Tropic  Isle."    By  E.  J.  Banfield.    London:  Unwin.  1911 
10s.  6d.  net. 

All  who  remember  Mr,  Banfield's  "Confessions  of  a 
Beachcomber  "  will  turn  to  his  new  book  with  high  expecta- 
tion, and  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  further  entertain- 
ment he  affords.  This  second  volume  seems  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  exacting  demands  of  "imperious  strangers"  who 
wanted  to  know  more  of  the  simple  life  led  on  this  island 
in  the  Great  Bansie  Reef  off  North  Queensland.  Mr.  Ban- 
field  is  a  sort  of  voluntary  Robinson  Crusoe  :  he  sought  an 
island  which  he  and  a  chosen  companion  or  two  alone  might 
inhabit.  He  loves  Nature,  and  with  no  pretence  to  be  a 
scientific  student  is  a  keen  observer.  He  chooses  a  small 
island  because  it  enables  him  to  concentrate  his  studies.  "  If 
you  would  read  the  months  offhand  by  the  flowering  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  and  the  coming  and  going  of  birds ;  if  the 
inhalation  of  scents  is  to  convey  photographic  details  of 
scenes  whence  they  originate ;  if  you  would  explore  miles  of 
sunless  jungle  by  ways  unstable  as  water ;  if  you  would  have 
the  sites  of  camps  of  past  generations  of  blacks  reveal  the 
arts  and  occupations  of  the  race,  its  dietary  scale,  and  the 
pastimes  of  its  children  :  if  you  desire  to  have  exact  first- 
hand knowledge,  to  revel  in  the  rich  delights  of  new  experi- 
ences, your  scope  must  be  limited."  He  has  certainly  dis- 
covered much  in  his  Tropic  Isle  that  was  worth  putting  on 
record ;  its  flora  and  fauna  yield  him  a  fine  harvest,  and  in 
his  solitude  he  has  had  opportunities  which  less  favoured 
naturalists  will  note  with  envy. 

"An  Anthology  of  Essex."  Edited  by  Charlotte  Fell  Smith 
Collected  by  Isabel  Lucy  and  Beatrice  Mary  Gould.  London 
Sampson  Low.    1911.    5s.  net. 

"Essex— the  contemned  of  the  hasty  stranger",  has 
always  commanded  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  her  sons,  and 
not  a  few  who  have  spent  time  within  her  boundaries  have 
come  to  be  among  her  lovers.  This  anthology  is  a  collection 
of  testimonials  to  her  charms,  her  genius,  her  customs  her 
claims.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  it  that  is  perhaps  not  strictly 
of  the  anthology  order :  things  that  Essex  men  have  said 
are  not  necessarily  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  book  which  pur- 
ports to  reproduce  passages  relating  to  the  county  from 
histories,  biographies,  essays,  poems,  stories.  What  to  leave 
out,  rather  than  what  to  insert,  seems  to  have  been  the 
editors'  difficulty.  "  Any  writers  on  the  county  and  county 
writers  on  anything  "—it  is  a  fairly  comprehensive  aim— 
and  with  it  in  view  it  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  the  book 
was  kept  within  such  modest  dimensions.  Much  that  is 
quaint,  much  that  is  fine  in  sentiment  and  expression, 
has  been  gathered  from  such  widely  differing  sources  as  Defoe 
and  Tennyson,  as  Dickens  and  William  Morris,  as  George 
Borrow  and  Harrison  Aainsworth,  as  Jane  Taylor,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  and  many  others.  The  collection  will  not  satisfy  all 
Essex  lovers,  as  Miss  Fell  Smith  recognises,  but  it  has  been 
prepared  after  considerable  research,  and  Essex  men  and 
women  at  least  will  give  it  cordial  welcome. 

"India  and  the  Durbar."    London:  Macmillan.    1911.    5s.  net. 

This  very  useful  work  is  a  reprint  of  the  Indian  section 
irom  the  survey  of  England's  Imperial  possessions  published 
by  the  1  imrs  on  Empire  Day.  Having  served  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  now  reproduced  with  some  enlargements  in  book 
form  for  the  occasion  of  the  Durbar.  It  gives  within  a 
reasonable  compass  and  in  readable  form  an  account  of  the 
chief  economic,  social  and  political  conditions  of  India  in 
the  present  day.  The  list  of  contents  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  make  it  a  handy  book  of  reference  on  the  problems  which 
the  possession  of  India  forces  upon  our  statesmen.  Naturally 
it  includes  some  debateable  matter  and  some  questionable 
theories.  The  proposal,  for  instance,  to  install  a  Prince 
Regent  in  India  as  head  of  all  social  and  ceremonial  func- 
tions, charged  to  reform  and  unify  the  relations  of  the  classes 
on  Western  models,  is  scarcely  practical. 

When  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  lights  his  great  fire  and  feeds  it 
with  the  works  of  living  writers  we  think  we  can  guess  the 
works  of  two  writers  at  least  he  will  not  have  the  heart  or  the 


bravery  to  burn.  One  of  these  is  Baedeker,  who  has  just 
come  out  with  a  new  edition  of  Austria-Hungary,  including 
Bosnia.  The  new  editions  of  Baedeken  will  be  all  spared  ; 
and  if  the  same  leniency  is  not  exercised  over  the  old 
editions,  why  that  will  be  all  to  the  good  of  our  good  friend 
Baedeker.  Baedeker  fairly  fascinates  one.  Baedeker  may 
not  be  a  book.  No ;  one  feels  a  Baedeker  is'  not  exactly  that. 
But  it  is  a  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made  thing  in  the 
clothing  of  a  book.  There  is  after  all  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  books  that  are  not  books.  Lamb  overdid  the  case 
against  them.  For  one  thing,  a  great  thing  indeed,  they  have 
no  affectation  of  literary  merit,  no  airs  and  graces  about 
the  right  word  and  the  delicate  handling  of  it.  There  is 
another  merit  about  a  Baedeker.  You  cannot  read  it  through 
and  have  done  with  it.  Baedeker  refuses  to  be  read  as  people 
read  an  ordinary  book.  A  Baedeker  lasts  its  happy  owner 
for  years.  Who  would,  if  he  thought  wisely  about  it,  waste 
six  shillings  on  a  new  novel  which  is  done  for  in  a  matter  of 
hours  when  by  investing  four  shillings  more  he  can  get  some- 
thing which  will  last  him  for  years  ?  We  had  rather  have, 
and  carry  about,  the  Baedeker  series  complete  than  the 
"  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  ". 


"  Bevue  des  Dsux  Monde3."    15me  Octobre. 

This  number  contains  an  able  article  by  M.  Zolla  on  that 
rise  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  which  has  aroused  such 
protest  in  European  countries  and  the  United  States.  He 
treats  the  whole  matter  in  a  scientific  spirit,  not  in  a  tone 
of  political  controversy.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
looking  back  150  years,  we  have  already  had  two  periods  of  a 
similar  rise,  1760-1800  and  1850-1875,  and  of  fall  from. 
1800-1850,  and  1875-1900,  of  course,  speaking  roughly.  Both 
these  periods  of  falling  prices  corresponded  with  great  crises 
in  agricultural  pursuits  and  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  sug- 
gested for  it,  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Prices  also  have  been 
higher  in  France  than  they  are  even  now,  and  probably  they 
will  continue  to  advance.  The  writer  sees  several  subordinate 
causes  at  work  in  France,  no  doubt  some  or  all  of  them  may 
be  found  elsewhere,  but  one  cause  common  to  the  whole  world 
has  been  present  on  the  earlier  occasions  as  it  is  to-day, 
viz.,  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  conse- 
quently a  fall  in  its  value.  He  thinks  most  of  the  remedies 
proposed  are  fallacious,  and  that  duties  should  be  taken  off 
foodstuffs  in  France.  He  thinks  France  has  a  store  now  of 
six  milliards  in  gold,  and  that  Russia  and  Germany  have 
analogous  reserves. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  562  and  564. 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Books. 

Vols.  V.-VL,  1 834- 1 852  (completing  the  work)  Now  Ready. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  LONG  LIFE 

By  LORD   BROUGHTON  (JOHN   CAM  HOBHOUSE). 
Edited   by  his  Daughter,    LADY   DORCHESTER.  With 
24s.  net. 


Portraits. 

VOLS.  I.  and  II.-1786-1823.  24s.  net. 
VOLS.  III.  and  IV.-1823-1834.   24s.  net. 


Already^PubHshed. 


THREE  GENERATIONS. 

By  HENRIETTA  KEDDIE  (SARAH  TYTLER).  Demy  8vo. 
9s.  net. 

Some  years  ago  the  reminiscences  of  a  Highland  lady  attracted  very  widespread 
interest,  and  the  volume  containing  them  went  through  several  editions.  Miss 
Keddie's  is  a  corresponding  work  recording,  not  less  faithfully  and  minutely,  a 
somewhat  different  stratum  of  society  in  the  igth  century  in  Fife,  and  concludes 
with  the  author's  recollections  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished  English  and 
Scottish  men  and  women  with  whom  she  has  been  associated. 

LIFE  OF  PARACELSUS 

(  THEOPHRASTUS  VON  HOHENHEIM,  1493- 1 541). 

By  the  late  Miss  ANNA  M.  STODDART,  Editor  of  "  The  Life 
of  Isabella  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop)."  With  Illustrations.  DemySvo. 
1  os.  6d.  net. 

This  book  aims  at  a  vindication  of  the  fame  and  character  of. Paracelsus,  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  German  Renascence. 

ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

By  JOHN  ANDREW  DOYLE,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  KER,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  ANSON,  Bart., 
M.P.    With  Portrait.     Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

CONTENTS  :— 1.  Freeman,  Froude  and  Seeley.  2.  Francis  Parkman. 
3.  Trevelyan's  American  Revolution.  4.  Ezra  Styles.  5.  The  Poetry 
of  Sport.  6.  Literature  and  the  Turf.  7.  Racehorse  Breeding  : 
i.  Is  Racehorse  Breeding  a  Lottery  ?  ii.  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  Figure  System, 
iii.  Have  our  Racehorses  Deteriorated  ?  S.  Modern  Rifle  Shooting. 
g.  Harriers. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  INDIAN  ART 

ByE.  B.  HAVELL,  CLE.,  formerly  Principal' of  the  Govern- 
ment  School  of  Art  and  Keeper  of  the  Art  Gallery,  Calcutta. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo.  15s.  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  same  author's  "  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting,"  it 
will  be  found  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  student  of  Indian  art  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  gain  an  understanding  of  Indian  ideals. 

THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  ANNUAL. 

Founded  and  Edited  by  ALAN  H.  BURGOYNE,  M.P. 

Fifth  Year  of  issue.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 
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By  Percy  Lubbock. 
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Macaulay. 
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The  Recent  Strikes. 
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THE  SACRILEGE.    By  Thomas  Hardy. 

DR.  SUN  YAT  SEN  AND  THE  CHINESE  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  Elli 
Barker. 

BRITAIN,  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.'AND  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE. 

By  Captain  Battine. 
THE  KNELL  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.  Y. 
DEATH,  II.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
BITTER  SERENADE.    By  Herbert  Trench. 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  IRISH  QUESTION.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 
THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

By  W.  S.  Lilly. 
THE  CONTEMPORARY  NOVEL.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

GERMANY'S     MEDITERRANEAN     LEAGUE  :    A    LETTER  FROM 

BERLIN.    By  Robert  Crozier  Long. 
THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  MACHINERY.    By  Edward  Spencer. 
SOME  POSSIBLE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTS.    By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 
THE    ITALIAN    SOURCES    OF    "OTHELLO."     By  Eth?l    M.  de 

Fonblanque. 

A  CREATURE  OF  PRIVILEGE.    By  Belfort  Bax. 
THE  LAW  OF  AUDIENCES.    By  Charles  McEvoy. 
FOX  OR  PHEASANT?   By  S.  L.  Bhnsusan. 
MONSIEUR  FRANCOIS.    By  Ivan  Tourguenieff. 
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Art. 

A  History  of  Painting  (Haldane  Macfall).    Vol.  III. 


Jack. 


7s.  6d.  net. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  R.A.  (James  Greig).  "Connoisseur." 

The  ABC    of  Japanese  Art  (J.  F.  Blacker).     Stanley  Paul. 

5.?.  net. 

William  Morris  to  Whistler  (Walter  Crane).    Bell.    6a.  net. 
John  Raphael  Smith;  Watteau ;  Boucher.    Heinemann.    2s.  6d. 

net  each. 

Biography. 

Hannah  More  :  a  Biographical  Study  (Annette  M.  B.  Meakin), 

14?.  net ;  The  Leaves  of  the  Tree  :  Studies  in  Biography 

(A.  C.  Benson),  7.?.  6d.    Smith,  Elder. 
John  Boyes,  King  cf  the  Wa-Kikuyu  (Edited  by  G.  W.  L. 

Bulpett).    Methuen.    12-s.  6d.  net. 
Later  Letters  of  Ed-ward  Lear  (Edited  by  Lady  Strachey). 

Fisher  Unwin.    15».  net. 
Prince  Talleyrand   and  his  Times   (Frederic  Loliee).  Long. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Sophie  Dawes  :  Queen  of  Chantillv  (Violette  Montagu).  Lane. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (William  Gilbert  Gosling). 
Constable.    12*.  6d.  net. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Failure  (Daniel  Wright  Kittredge).  Cin- 
cinnati :  James. 

Three  Generations  :  The  Story  of  a  Middle-Class  Scottish  Family 

(Henrietta  Keddie).     Murray.    9.?.  net. 
The  Life  of  John  Euskin,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (E.  T.  Cook).  Allen. 

21s.  net. 

A  Memoir  of  Edward  Charles  Wickham  (Lonsdale  Ragg).  Arnold. 

7.?.  6d.  net, 

FlCTIOX. 

A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife  (Cora  Harris).    Constable.  6s. 

The  Sacrifice  (Wilmot  Kaye).    Ham-Smith.  6s. 

Phyllis  and  Felicity  (Diana  Meyrick).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 

The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell  (Mrs.  Humphry  Ward).  Smith, 
Elder.  6*. 

Motley  and  Tinsel  :  A  Story  of  the  Stage  (John  K.  Prothero). 

Stephen  Swift.  6s.  » 
The  Multiplicities  of  Una  (E.  Douglas  Hume).     Edinburgh  : 

Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Promoter's  Pilgrimage  (C.  Reginald  Enock) ;  The  Long 

Hand  (Sir  William  Magnay)  ;    The  Lotus  Lantern  (Mary 

Imlay  Taylor).     Stanley  Paul.    6.?.  each. 
The  Moment  (Ernest  Davies).   Rivers.  6s. 
The  Breath  of  the  Desert  (H.  Clayton  East).  Duckworth.  6.?. 
Broken  Arcs  (Darrell  Figgis)  ;  Father  Maternus  (Adolf  Haus- 

rath)  ;   Bubble  Fortune   (Gilbert  Sheldon) ;  The  Disputed 

Marriage  (Lilian  Street).  Dent.  6s.  each. 
Tante  (Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick).  Arnold.  6s. 
Captain  Klek  (Watts).    2s.  net. 

The  Eye  of  Osiris  (R.  Austin  Freeman) ;  The  Ne'er-Do-Well 
(Rex  Beach).    Hodder  &  Stoughton,    6s.  each. 

The  Crumpled  Leaf  (Mrs.  Alexander) ;  The  Tuppenny  Box  (Colin 
Fitzgerald).    Drane.    6s.  each. 

Saints.  Sinners  and  the  Usual  People  (St.  John  Lucas) ;  His 
Honour  and  his  Love  (Edith  Sinclair).  Edinburgh  :  Black- 
wood.    6s.  each. 

The  Shadow  Men  (Donald  Richberg).  Chicago  :  Forbes.  $1.25. 

John  Temple  (Ralph  Durand).    Macmillan.  6.?. 

Zuleika  Dobson  (Max  Beerbohm).    Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Wayside  (Andrul).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    2s.  net. 

The  Secret  of  Chauville  (David  Whitelaw).    Greening.  6.?. 

A  Question  of  Latitude  (Laura  Bogue  Luffman).    Lane.  6?. 
Gift  Books. 

Fairy  Tales  of  Old  Japan  (William  Elliott  Griffiths).  Harrap.  5s. 

net.  i.  k       %J&ySuL  4 

The  Sunset  of  the  Heroes  (W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson).  Dent.  5.5. 
net. 

Amabel  and  Crispin  (Margaret  Clayton).    Chatto  &  Windus. 
Elizabethan  Adventures  upon  the  Spanish  Main  (Albert  M. 

Hyamson).    Routledge.    3s.  6c?. 
In  the  Fighting  Days  at  Sea  (Edward  Fraser).    Herbert  and 

Daniel.    5s.  net. 

The  Sensitive  Plant  (Percy  Bysshe  Shelley).  Heinemann.  15s. 
net. 

History  and  Archeology. 
The  Glory  that  was  Greece  (J.  C.  Stobart).    Sidgwick  and  Jack- 
son.   30  s.  net. 

Osiris  and  the  Egvptian  Resurrection  (E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  Vols. 

I.  and  II.).    Philip  Lee  Warner.    £2  net. 
The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  (Demetrius  Charles  Boulger).  Seeker. 

21*.  net. 

The  Churches  in  Britain  before  a.d.  1000  (Rev.  Alfred  Plummer, 

Vol.  L).    Scott.    5-s.  net. 
A  Book  of  Noble  Women  (C.  C.  Cairns).   Jack.   7s.  6rZ.  net, 
The  Southern  Slav    Question    and   the    Habsburg  Monarchy 

(R,  W.  Seton- Watson).     Constable.    12.s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt  (Robinson  Souttar).      Hodder  & 

Stoughton.    Is.  net. 
The  Russells  of  Birmingham  in  the  French  Revolution  and  in 

America,  1791-1814  (S.  H.  Jeyes).   Allen.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Women  of  the  Cresars  (Guglielmo  Ferrero).    Fisher  Unwin. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  in  the  County 
of  Southampton'(Gilbert  White).    Macmillan.    10s.  6d.  net, 
(Continued  vft  page  564.) 
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ESPECIALLY  for  SATURDAY  REVIEW  READERS 


THE   LIFE  AND  MEMOIRS  OF 

JOHN  CHURTON  COLLINS 

Edited  and  Compiled  by  his  Son  L.  C.  COLLINS 

7s,  6d.  net 

Mr.  STUART  REID  in  Standard:  "Rich  and  admirable  material  for 
a  book  which  in  intimacy  and  point  is  quite  out  of  the  common." 

Mr.  FRANK  HARRIS  in  Academy:  "A  book  which  has  given  me  three 
or  four  hours  of  keen  enjoyment." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE :  "  A  most  adequate  and  well  proportioned 
review  of  a  fine  scholar  and  a  fearless  critic.  It  gives  a  just  impression  of 
his  remarkable  gifts  and  character." 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


JOHN  LANE,  THE  BOD  LEY  HEAD,  LONDON  &  NEIV  YORK. 


NEW  EDITION;,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  '  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 


Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  front  the  Office, 
3s.  Wd.  post  free. 
THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Two  Volumes. 


Price  10s.  net. 


Being 

The  collected  Poems  and  Dramas  of 

CHARLES  CAYZER 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &Co.,  Groadway  House,  Carter  Lane, E  C. 


BY  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Art  Cloth,  2s.  net.  With  Eight  Entirely  New  and  Original  Illustrations 
in  Colour,  and  Facsimile  of  the  Signed  Preface  from  Charles  Dickens' 
original  MS.  Presentation  Edition.  Printed  on  Hand-made  paper. 
Handsomely  Bound  in  cloth.    3s.  6d.  n«t. 

LONDON:  ROBERT  SCOTT,  6a  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
THE  NEW  VOLUME  FOR  1911.    Now  Ready.    Volume  XXV. 

BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT. 

Edited  by  J.  HERBERT  SLATER.  Demy  8vo.  Buckram,  Gilt. 
£1  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  report  of  the  season's  sales  presents  an  authoritative  resume'  of  the 
59  sales  by  auction  which  have  been  held  in  London  and  elsewhere,  from 
October  1910,  until  the  close  of  the  season  in  August  last. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  LITERATURE. 

BOOKLAND,  and  some 
People  we  meet  there. 

Foolscap  8vo. 


By  GRACE  LAMBERT,  L.L.A.  Foolscap  Svo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(by  post  2S.  od.) 

This  volume  introduces  the  reader  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world's 
literature,  and  the  author  specially  calls  attention  to  the  chief  characters 
depicted  therein. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CASTLE  OF  YORK. 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY,  WITH 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  CLIFFORD'S  TOWER. 

By  T.  P.  COOPER,  Author  of  "  York,  The  Story  of  its  Walls,  Bar« 
and   Castles."    With   numerous   Illustrations  and   Plans.    Demy  8vo. 
Cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net  (by  post,  12s.  nd.) 
"  A  most  interesting  story,  the  whole  of  the  ground  being  covered  from  the 
days  previous  to  Norman  down  to  the  present  day — a  noble  story,  to  be  sure." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Carefully  compiled,  showing  signs  of  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
author. " — Evening  Standard. 


A  VERY  DAINTY  GIFT  BOOK. 

A  GARLAND  OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S  FLOWERS 

Compiled  by  ROSE  E.  CARR  SMITH.    3s.  net  (by  post  3s.  4d.). 
With   60   Exquisite    Coloured  Plates,    drawn    >  Emily 

Ledbrook,  suitably  bound  in  cloth,  cover  Design  in  Gilt.  A  unique  and 
appropriate  gift  book  for  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare  and  of  our  old  English 
Flowers. 


Write  for  New  Catalogue  of  Antiquarian  and  General  Literature  sent  free 
by  post. 

LONDON  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  6a  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Publishers. 

Xew  6s.  Novels  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers. 

THE  RAJAH.  By  F.  E.  Penny. 
HURDGOTT.  By  John  Aysoough. 

THE  WOMAN  mm.    By  Robert  MachrayJ 

THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS.  By  Henri  Bordeaux.  8 
THE  MAN  WiTH  THE  BLACK  CORD.   By  Augusta  Croner.  B 

New  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt's  Historical  Novel, 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

with  an  Intrcduction  by  the  Author.    With  S  Illustrations  in  Colour  by 
Gerald  Leake.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3d.  6d.  net. 

THE    BARGAIN    BOOK.      By    Charles  Edward 

JERNINGHAM  and  LEWIS   BETTANY.    With  9  full-page  Illus- 
trations  and  9  folding  Charts.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d,  net. 

Published  by  Special  Permission  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 
NOTES     ON     PICTURES     IN     THE  ROYAL, 

COLLECTIONS.  Collected  and  Edited  for  the  "  Burlington  Magazine"  1 
by  LIONEL  CUST,  M.V.O.,  Surveyor  of  the   Kings  Pictures  and 
Works  of  Art.    With  54  Illustrations  in  Photogravure,  Collotype,  and 
Half-tone.    Royal  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 


COSTUMES,    TRADITIONS,     AND    SONGS  OF 

SAVOY.  By  ESTELLA  CANZIANI.  With  50  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  numerous  Line  Engravings.  Demy  4to.  cloth  decorated,  gilt  top, 
2tS.  net. 


STEINLEN   AND   HIS   ART.    Twenty-four  Cartoons 

in  Tints  and  Monochrome.  With  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Descriptive 
Notes.    Demy  folio,  bound  in  decorated  canvas,  10s.  6d.  net. 


A  new  volume  of  The  Art  and  Letters  Library. 
STORIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARTISTS.     By  Prof. 

Dr.  HANS  W.  SINGER.  With  8  plates  in  Colour  and  24  in  Mono- 
chrome. Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net  ;  also  a 
Large-paper  Edition,  with  an  additional  Coloured  Plate,  small  crown  4to. 
pure  rag  paper,  parchment,  gilt,  15s,  net. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 

Stories  of  the  Italian  Artists  from  Vasarl. 
Artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
Stories  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  Artists. 
Stories  of  the  English  Artists. 
Stories  of  the  French  Artists. 
Stories  of  the  Spanish  Artists. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ART  OF  REMBRANDT.     By  C.  J. 

HOLMES,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  author  of 
"  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture-making.' '  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  lop,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Illuminated  Edition. 
THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  Every  page 
beautifully  illuminated  in  Missal  Style  by  ALBERTO  SANGORSKI, 
and  the  whole  reproduced  in  Colours  and  printed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art  upon  ivory-surface  paper.  Fcap.  4to.  Jap.  vellum,  gilt  top,  6s. 
net  ;  parchment,  gilt  top,  with  silk  ties,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON'S  PRAYERS. 


THE   ROMAUNT  OF  THE   ROSE.    With  20  Illus 

trations  reproduced  in  Colourhd  Collotype  from  drawings  by  KEITH 
HENDERSON  and  NORMAN  WILKINSON.  Crown  4 to.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  2 1 S.  net. 


BEHIND  TURKISH  LATTICES:  The  Illustrated 
Story  of  a  Turkish  Woman's  Life.  By  HESTER  DONALDSON 
JENKINS.    With  24  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  net 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF    TOM    SAWYER.  By 

MARK  TWAIN.  Illustrated  by  Worth  Brehm.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
6s.  net. 


BIMBI :    STORIES   FOR   CHILDREN.    By  Ouida- 

With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Maria  L.  Kirk.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
5s.  net  (uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  "  A  Dog  of  Flanders  ") 

New  Volumes  of  the  St.  Martin's  Library. 

In  pocket  size,  small  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ;   leather,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  net  each. 

ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY  W.  S.  GILBERT.    A  Fourth 

SERIES,  uniform  with  the  first  Three  Series.    With  a  Portrait. 

BALLADS   AND    LYRICS    OF    LOVE.     Selected  by 

FRANK  SIDGWICK.   With  10  Illustratrons  in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw. 

LEGENDARY  BALLADS.    Selected  by  Frank  Sidgwick. 

With  10  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Byam  Shaw. 

PIPPA  PASSES;  and  MEN  &  WOMEN.     By  Robert 

BROWNING.  With  10  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  E.  Fortescue 
Brickdalb. 

DRAMATIS      PERSONS  ;     AND  DRAMATIC 
ROMANCES  AND  LYRICS.    By  Robert  Browning. 

With  10  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  E.  Fortescue  Brickdale. 

GEORGE    MAC  DONALD'S     POETICAL  WORKS. 

In  Two  Volumes. 

BRET  HARTES  POETICAL  WORKS. 

WALT  WHIT  MAN'S  POEMS.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

With  a  Portrait. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.     Vol.  IV.,  from 

r897  to  1901.  By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY.  Uniform  with  the  first 
Three  Volumes. 


London  :  Chatto  &  Windus,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  Sport  of  Shooting  (Owen  Jones).    Arnold.    10?.  6<7.  net. 
British  Fungi  (George  Massie)  ;  British  Trree  (the  late  Rev. 
C.  A.  Johns),  7s.  bd.  net  each.  Routledge. 

Reprints. 

Shakespeare's  Comedies  (2  Vols.);  Shakespeare's  Histories  and 
Poems  (illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan).    Dent.    6s.  net  each. 

Austria-Hungary  (Karl  Baedeker).    Fisher  Unwin.    lO.s.  net. 

The  Earthly  Paradise  (William  Morris).    Routledge.     Is.  net. 

Ecce  Homo  (Anthony  M.  Ludovici),  6s. ;  The  Dawn  of  Day  (J.  M. 
Kennedv),  5s.  net;  The  Complete  Works  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  (Edited  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy)  4  Vols.,  2  s.  bd.  net 
each.  Foulis. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Further  Researches  into  Induced  Cell-Reproduction  and  Cancer. 

Murray.    3s.  bd.  net. 
The  Realm  of  Ends;  or  Pluralism  and  Theism  (James  Ward). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    12s.  bd.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Augustinian  Revolution  in  Theology  (Thomas  Allin).  Clarke. 
2s.  W.  net. 

Concerning  the  Genesis  of  the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament, 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    Quaritch.    12s.  net. 
The  Psychology  of  the  .Christian  .Soul  (George  Stevens),  6s.; 

Via  Sacra  (T.  H.  Darlow),  3s.  del.   Hodder  &'  Stoughton. 
The  Faith  of  an  Average  Man  (C.  H.  S.  Matthews),  3s.  6</.  net; 

The  Church  and  Modern  Problems  (C.  F.  Garbett),  3s.  bd. 

net.  Arnold. 

Priests.  Philosophers  and  Prophets  (Thomas  Whittaker).  A. 

•and  C.  Black.    5s.  net.  ..  " 

Famous  Sermons  by  English  Preachers  (Rev.  Douglas  Macleane). 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman.  6s. 

Travel. 

Many  Coloured  Mountains  and  Some  Seas  Between  (Emma  S. 

Boyd).    Long.    7s.  bd.  net. 
British  and  German  East  Africa  (Dr.  H.  -  Erode) yjs.  bd.  net; 

The  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia  (Cullen  Goulds- 

burv),  16s.  net;  Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Percy 

F.  Martin).  16s.  net.  Arnold. 
The  Emir  of  Bokhara  and  his  Country  (0.  Olupen).  Heinemann. 

21s.  net. 

My  Adventures  in  the  Congo  (Marguerite.  Roby),  12s.  bd.  net; 

The  Wilds  of  Patagonia  (Carl  Skottsberg),  15s.  net ;  From 

Pillar  to  Post  ( Lieut. -Colonel  H.  C.  Lowther),  15s.  net; 

The  King'6  Caravan  :  Across  Australia  in  a  Wagon  (E.  J. 

Brady),  12.-.  bd.  net.  Arnold. 
Edinburgh  Revisited  (James   Bone).      Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 

21s.  net. 

Pastels  under  the  Southern  Cross  (Margaret  L.  Woods).  Smith, 
Elder.    6s.  net. 

Verse. 

Ballads  of  Old  Birmingham  (E.  M.  Rudland).  Birmingham: 

Hudson.   Is.  net. 
Poems  (Charles  Granville).     Swift.    5s.  net. 
The  Days  of  the  Magnificent  (Arthur  Maquarie).  Bickers.  3a.  bd. 

net. 

Lycidas  :  A  Monograph  (Rev.  W.  Tuckwcll).  Murray.  2s.  bd. 
net. 

The  Pageant  of  the  Bruce  (Sir  George  Douglas).  Glasgow  : 
Maclehcse. 

Miscellaneous. 

Brave  Citizens  (F.  J.  Gould).   Watts.    Is.  net. 
Chance  Medley,  A.    Constable.    5s.  net. 

Circumstances  or  Character  (Clement  F.  Rogers),  3s.  bd.  net; 
Historical  Sociology  (Frank  Granger),  3s.  bd.  net;  Preven- 
tion and  Cure  (Eustace  Miles),  3s.  bd.  net.  Methuen. 

Complete  Billiard  Player,  The  (Charles  Roberts).  Methuen. 
10s.  bd.  net. 

Craven  Palm,  The  (Mrs.  Robinson).  Arnold.    10s.  bd.  net. 
Essays  on  Various  Subjects  (Edited  by  W.  P.  Ker).  Murray. 
8s.  net. 

Life,  Love,  and  Light.    Macmillan.    3s.  bd.  net. 

Metaphysical  Rudiments   of   Liberalism,  The   (David  Irvine). 

Watts.    5s.  net. 
Modernismus  (0.  Schultzky).    Potsdam  :  Stein. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  (Esther  Alice  Chadwick).     Herbert  and  Daniel. 

2s.  bd.  net. 

National  Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution  (Presi- 
dent :  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London).  King. 
10s.  bd.  net. 

Next  Room,  The  (Doris  and  Hilary  Severn).  Constable.  Is. 
net. 

Passing  of  the  American,  The  (Monroe  Royce).    Swift.    3s.  bd. 

net. 

Pay-Day  (C.  Hanford  Henderson).    Constable.    6s.  net. 

Pins  and  Pincushions  (E.  D.  Longman  and  S.  Loch).  Longmans, 
Green.    10s.  bd.  net. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada.    Chicago  :  Chicago  Press.    3s.  net. 

Shakespeare  :  A  Study  (Darrell  Figgis).    Dent.    5s.  net. 

Shining  Hour,  The  (Frederic  W.  Macdonald),  Is.  bd.  net;  Hap- 
piness (Hugh  Black),  2s.  net.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Theory  of  Distribution  and  Consumption,  The  (T.  Lloyd).  Nisbet. 
15s.  net. 

Tudor  to  Stuart;  The  Period  of  Queen  Anne.  Heinemann. 
2-s.  bd.  net  each. 

Two  Hundred  Opera  Plots  (Gladys  Davidson,  Vols.  I.  and  II.). 

Laurie.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November. — Cornhill,  Is. ;  Modern 

Language  Teaching,  6s.;  Law  Quarterly  Review,  5s. 
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The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

NOVEMBER. 

THE  KEY  OF  THE  EMPIRE.    By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 

LIBERTY  OF  CRITICISM  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND: 

A  REPLY.    By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
BRITAIN  AND  GERMANY  :    AN    APPEAL  TO   PARLIAMENT.  By 

J.  H.  Whitehouse,  M.P. 
THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  IN  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  DISPUTE- 

By  E.  D.  Morel. 

WHAT  DO  LIBERALS  MEAN  BY  HOUSE  OF  LORDS'  REFORM?  By 

Charles  E.  Mallet. 
EAST  AND  WEST:  A  STUDY  OF  DIFFERENCES.    By  Sir  Bampfylde 

Fuller,  K. C.S.I. ,  CLE.  (First  Lieut. -Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal). 
AN  EMPEROR'S  WATERWAY.    By  Sir  Francis  Piggott  (Chief  Justice  oj 

Hong  Kong). 

SHELLEY  AT  TAN-YR-ALLT.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

THE  IDLE  POOR.    By  Norman  Pearson. 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  VISITS.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wilson. 

A  SERVILE  WAR.    By  L.  A.  Atherley  Jones,  K.C.,  M.P. 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  "  CONTINENTALISM "   IN  CANADA:   FROM  A 

CANADIAN  STANDPOINT.    By  Beckles  Willson. 
LITTLE  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  RANCHWOMAN.    By  Mrs.  Ellison. 
RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS.    By  Sir  Walter  Gilbf.y,  Bart. 
PATRIOTISM  HERE  AND  ELSEWHERE.    By  Edith  Sellers. 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  PARTY.    By  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 


nth  THOUSAND  READY  SHORTLY. 

"Saturday  "Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  nth  Thousand  will  shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LTD. 
10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAW  INGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SKLL  by  AUCTION,  nt  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Wednesdny,  November  1,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  (Framed  tad  in  the  Portfolio) 
including  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  JAMES  S.  HURRA,  Bag.,  of  Bock- 

banger,  Anhford,  Kent,  comprising  Engraving!  and  Woodcuts  by  Old  Masters, 
including  many  important  and  rare  Specimens  Irom  famous  Collection!  K.n  bings 
by  Rembrandt  •  Mezzotint  and  oilier  Portraits,  and  Modem  Etchings. •  iru  hiding  a 
few  by  C.  Meryon— the  Property  of  A.  A.  D1C  PASS,  Escp,  ol  Cliffe  House, 
Falmouth,  comprising  Mezzotint  anil  Stipple  Portraits.  —  Mezzotints,  after 
Rembrandt— Fancy  Subjects  of  the  French  School,  some  in  proof  stale;  other 
Properties,  comprising  Modern  Etchings,  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  and  Mnirbead  Hone 
Sporting  Prints,  in  Colours,  and  Pen-and-ink  Sketches,  by  Charles  Keene,  for 
Illustrations  in  "  Punch." 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  bad. 

Tokens  and  Colonial  Coins,  the  Property  of  THOMAS  E.   TATTON,  Esq., 
Wythenshawe  Hall,  Northenden,  Cheshire. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  Monday,  November  6,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  important  and  valuable  COLLEC  TION  of  TRADESMEN'S  TOKENS  and 
COLONIAL  COINS,  etc.,  the  Property  of  THOMAS  E.  TATTON,  Esq  . 
Wythenshawe  Had,  Northenden,  Cheshire,  including  Seventeenth-Century  Tokens 
of  Wales  and  the  Border  Counties — an  Extensive  Seiies  of  the  Eighteenth-Century 
Tokens  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Counties — Nineteenth-Century  Tokens,  mostly 
in  Silver— vatious  Colonial  and  Indian  Coins  and  Tokens,  and  Coin  Cabinets. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

No. 720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIR  M^NS  HIP. 

HENRY     SOTHERflN     &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  t/ie  King, 
140  STRANG),  W.C,  &  43   PICCADI    LV,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

GLAISHER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  Current  Literature 
just  issued,  is  the  BEST  and  MOST  HANDY  GUIDE  to  STANDARD  BOOKS 
OF  THE  DAY  published.  Gives  at  a  glance  complete  lists  of  the  various  series 
of  handy  reprints  :  Everyman's  Library  ;  N  elson's  Popular  yd. ,  1/-  and  French  Series  ; 
Macmillan's,  Hutchison's,  Hurst  &  Blackett's,  Collins',  Chatto's,  Routledge's, 
Scott's  and  other  popular  libraries  ;  the  Home  University  Library,  Cambridge 
Science  Manuals,  etc.,  etc.;  fiction  generally,  and  a  capital  list  of  6d.  novels. 
General  Literature,  Art,  Science,  Nature-Study,  and  Books  of  Reference.  Is,  in 
short,  the  BEST  CATALOGUE  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE  we  have  yet 
issued.    Sent  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd.,  Booksellers,  265  HIGH  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "  Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,''  and  I  strongly  recomtnend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  ROBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Noiv  Heady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 

INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,    COST  OF 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  etc. 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Cof>ies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  ^d.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.. 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 

co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff ; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  j.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 
and  Earthquakes. 

The  Nature  of  Matter. 

The  Rontgen  Rays  and 
Radiography. 

The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Djep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Dis^  ues. 
The  Importance  of  HereJity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 

plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respecti 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Submarine. 

Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolutionof  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Life  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 

vely  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 


ELEGAMT 


StMPLE 


AIL. 


"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  1  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 

SCIENCE  IN   MODERN   LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The   first  volume  contains  two   large   folding  maps, 
19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams.  .  The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 
now  ready. 


Please 
place  my 
name  on  your 
a'VV''    List     of  Sub- 
^i^Xscribers  for  Science 
Modern  Life.  I 

possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.  Send  attached  ^ysend  F-°-  for  6s>'  a"? 
F  J  agree  to  send  5s.  per  month 

Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY.  for  six  months. 


It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order  to  become 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Oy  Name 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZKNSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotr,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCES. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Alice  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Mass^na  ; 
Ayrne,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  24S  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD.  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios       LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIAN IA; 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


LA  REVUE  POLITIQUE  ET  LITTER  AIRE 


FONDEE  EN  1863.   —    DIRECTEUR  :  FELIX  DUMOULIN. 


Est  a  la  tete  des  Revues  francaises  —  depuis  pris  d'un  demi-silcle  — 

<J  par  l'honorabilite,  la  variete  et  l'eclat  de  sa  redaction. 

Chaque  sercaine  elle  publie  de  brillants  articles  diplomatiques  et 
politiques;  une  nouvelle  ou  an  roman  ;  de  spirituelles  critiques  litti- 
raire,  dramatique  et  artistique ;  des  etudes  d'histoire,  de  philoso- 
phic; une  pocsie;  une  chronique  sur'a  vie  parisienne  ;  etc. 

Ses  collaborateurs  sont  des'  ;Membres  de  l'Academie  francaise 
de  l'lnstitut,  du  Parlement,  de  l'Universite,  etc. 

Elle  est  indispensable  aux  Anglais,  qui  desirent  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  la  litterature,  de  Fart  et  de  la  politique  de  la  France,, 
Abonnement  :  six  mois,  20  fr.;  un  an,  35  fr. 
PARIS  —  41  bis,  rue  de  Chateaudun  —  PARIS 


R.  ANDERSON  4b  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  ar.d  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge,    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
M  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


GRAND  TRUNK  OF  CANADA. 

POSSIBILITIES     OF     THE  NORTH-WEST. 

Thk  Ordinary  Half-yearly  Gen. -ml  iteetfolg  of  the  proprietor!  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  of  Canada  wai  held  mi  Thuriday,  Mr. 
Alfred  W,  BjBtjthers  presiding, 

Tho  Chairman,  in  moving  tin-  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  at  tho 
last  half-yearly  meeting  he  referred  to  tin-  fan  thai  all  the  railways  of 
tho  world  wero  being  pressed  by  high  prloea  for  ull  they  used,  and  by  the 
cost  of  high  wages,  and  that  it  was  something  it  the  management  wat 

able  to  maintain  the  position  already  won.  lie  wat:  able  on  that  occasion 
to  tell  the  proprietors  that  they  had  not  only  done  that,  hut  that  they 

were  able  to  pay  the  full  half-year's  dividend  on  the  s.  ad  Preference 

Stoek,  whijh  the/  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  fir.^t  half  of  the  year 
sineo  1907.  He  was  glad  to  report  they  had  ben  able  to  maintain  that 
position  owing  to  the  very  satisfactory  increaso  in  gross  earnings.  Tho 
increase  under  this  head  of  the  Grand  Trunk  proper  for  the  half-year 
WM  1239,000.  Tho  increase  in  working  expenses  was  £172,000.  The  main 
element  in  the  increased  cost  of  working  was  the  increase  in  wages. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Western  net  revenue  balance  showed  a  deficiency  of 
£31,000,  but  as  that  arose  from  the  exceptional  conditions  caused  by 
the  strike,  the  directors  felt  justified  in  carrying  tho  amount  forward, 
and  they  expected  that  the  balance  would  be  easily  liquidated  out  of  the 
Grand  Tr.i  lie  Western's  earnings  during  the  current  year.  Already  in 
tho  first  two  months  a  balance  towards  the  result  of  .C13.2C0  iiad  been 
accumulated.  He  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Com- 
pany's property  with  Mr.  Hays,  the  President,  in  July  last.  The  crops 
everywhere,  he  said,  showed  a  wonderful  growth,  but  were  retarded  as 
to  ripening  owing  to  tho  rather  wet  summer  which  had  prevailed  over 
the  North-West.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle, 
and  they  saw  none  which  were  not  fine  animals  and  in  good  condition. 
They  visited  Prince  Rupert,  where  they  found  that  the  inhabitants  had 
been  very  busy  erecting  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  also  road-making, 
the  latter  being  a  big  task,  but  nothing  daunted  their  energy,  and  no 
doubt  by  the  time  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  got  through  a  very 
considerable  city  would  greet  the  eye3  of  the  first  arrivals  by  train. 
The  new  work  which  had  been  done  to  the  property  since  his  last  visit 
amounted  to  about  3C0  miles  on  the  main  line  completed  or  graded,  and 
over  400  miles  on  the  branch  lines.  The  development  of  Canada  up  to 
date  since  they  began  operations  justified  the  belief  that  the  hopes  enter- 
tained as  to  the  future  would  be  fulfilled.  He  quoted  figures  to  show  the 
immense  increase  in  the  population  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia,  which  had  occurred  since  1901,  and  said,  with 
regard  to  the  crops,  that  the  estimate  of  the  grain  crop  this  year  for  the 
whole  of  Canada  was  620,CCC',CC0  bushels,  of  which  the  North-West  Sir* 
vinces  were  estimated  to  produce  414.000,000  bushels,  or,  rougn'.y,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total.  From  these  figures  it  would  be  realised  what  a 
tremendous  factor  in  the  wealth  of  Canada  the  produce  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces  had  become,,  and  when  it  was  considered  what  a  small 
proportion  of  the  available  fertile  land  in  the  North-West  had  been 
brought  under  the  plough  to  produce  the  results  given,  he  thought  they 
were  fully  justified  in  feeling  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prise. In  face  of  the  development  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the 
great  prosperity  of  Canada  generauy,  what  would  have  been  said  of  the 
directors  had  they  not  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  action  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great.  North-West?  To  have 
obtained  this  participation  had  been  a  great  and  arduous  undertaking, 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties,  and  the  greatest  difficultv  had  been, 
and  was  at  the  present  time,  the  immense  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour 
brought  about  by  the  great  prosperity  of  Canada  during  the  last  seven 
years,  and  it  was  that  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  that  had  prevented 
the  board  paying  to  the  holders  of  the  Third  Preference  Stock  a  sub- 
stantial, if  indeed  not  the  full,  dividend  on  the  stock.  They 
believed  that  the  growth  of  Canada  would,  however,  enable  them  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  that  nothing  would  enable  them  to  attain 
success  more  surely  than  to  keep  the  Grand  Trunk  physically  in  the 
best  condition  to  meet  the- requirements  of  their  customers,  and  to  cope 
with  the  increased  traffic  which  would  come  when  they  were  physically 
connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Sir  Henry  Jackson  seconded,  the  motion,  which  was  carried  after  a 
brief  discussion. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

THIS    I! 'EEK'S   ISSUE   CONTAINS :— 

SUGAR  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 
By  W.  Wicherley,  F.R.H.S. 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST.     Dividend  Possi- 
bilities of  Bernam  Perak.    By  X.Y.Z. 

INDIAN  TEA. 

THESENQAT,  SERDANQ,  KIBWEZI,  ANDSOCONUSCO 
MEETINGS. 

Subscription  Per  Annum,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6s.  6d.; 
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Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  List 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  New  Novel 

With  3  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Crown  Svo.  6S. 

The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  etc. 

Times  :—"  The  story  is  told  with  delicacy  and  distinction.  In  this  volume  are 
fine  touches  and  noble  thoughts  worthily  expressed.  The  relations  between  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  are  delicately  and  tenderly  delineated.  Here  and  there  is  a 
subtle  phrase  which  carries  expression  into  the  realm  of  music  .  .  .  none  will 
question  the  truthfulness  and  vividness  of  the  picture  of  a  spiritual  struggle,  or.be 
oblivious  to  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  and  the  nobility  of  the  motives  of  the 
writer." 
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The  Courtier  Stoops. 

By  Sir  JAMES  H.  YOXALL,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  Chateau  Royal,"  etc. 

Times:  "Sir  James  Yoxall  tells  in 
the  form  of  a  novel  the  love  story  of 
Goethe  and  Christiane  Vulpius.  And 
he  tells  it  very  cleverly." 

Penny  Monypenny. 

By  MARY  &  JANE  FINDLATER, 

Authors  of  "Tales  that  are  Told," 
"  Crossriggs,"  etc.  [Nov.  2. 


Two  Visits  to  Denmark. 

By    EDMUND    GOSSE,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "Father  and  Son,"  etc. 

Large  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Morning  Post:  "  A  book  which  in  the 
guise  of  a  quiet  and  delightful  narrative 
gives  you  an  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
delightful  countries  of  Europe." 

Leaves  of  the  Tree. 

Studies  in  Biography. 
By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON,  Author 

of  "From  a  College  Window,"  etc. 

Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Cork  Free  Press:  "Sketches  of  an 
intimate  and  entertaining  nature."  Mr. 
Benson  has  a  curious  knack  of  describing 
in  a  bright  and  unpretentious  fashion 
his  meetings  and  conversations  with  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  .  .  an  exposition 
of  the  greatness  of  great  men." 

Hannah  More : 

A  Biographical  Study. 
By  ANNETTE  M.  B.  MEAKIN, 

Author  of  "  What  America  is  Doing," 
etc.  With  9  Portraits  (1  in  Photo- 
gravure).   Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 


Pastels  under  the 
Southern  Cross. 

By  Mrs.  MARGARET  L.  WOODS, 

Author  of  "  The  King's  Revoke," 
etc.  Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Scotsman. — "  Tells  about  the  people 
and  the  South  African  Life  in  chapters 
of  never  flagging  interest, with  every  now 
and  then  a  striking  passage  of  descrip- 
tion. The  book  will  be  enjoyed  both  by 
readers  who  know  Rhodesia  and  by 
those  who  want  to  know  about  the 
place." 

When  Life  was  New. 

By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON, 

Author  of  "Nature's  Moods  and 
Tenses."  Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Great  Duke. 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B. A.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "Deeds  that   Won  the 
Empire,"  etc.    In  2  vols.,  with  por* 
traits  and  plans.    Crown  8vo.  1  2s. 
A  popular  life  of  the  Great  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Copts  and  Moslems  under 
British  Control. 

Edited  By  KYRIAKOS  MIKHAIL. 

Large  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Oct.  30. 
Large  Post  Svo.  6s.  net. 

Children  at  Play, 

and  Other  Studies 

By  Miss  BRADLEY. 

***  Studies  of  Child  Life  in  various 
European  cities.  [Nov.  2. 

Vol.  I.  Large  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Creed  of  Half  Japan : 

Historical  Sketches  of  Japanese 

Buddhism. 
By     ARTHUR    LLOYD,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokyo.  [Nov.  2. 


AUTHOR'S  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weyman's  Novels 

in  20  Volumes. 

With  an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by  Mr.  WEYMAN.  On 
thin  paper  to  range  with  the  thin  paper  edition  of  Henry  Seton 
Merriman's  Novels.    Small  crown  8vo.    Gilt  top.     Each  Volume  : 
2s.  net  in  Cloth  ;  3s.  net  in  leather. 
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The  House  of  the  Wolf. 
The  New  Rector. 
The  Story  of  Francis  Cludde. 
A  Gentleman  of  France. 

Vols.  8-14  ready  in  Nov. 


5.  The  Man  in  Black. 

6.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 

7.  My  Lady  Rotha. 

Vols.  15-20  ready  in  Dec. 


In  14  Volumes.    Large  Post  Svo. 


[A'eady  Nov  2. 


The  "  Westmoreland"  Edition 

*V^_  OF 

Mrs  Humphry  Ward's  Novels. 

Limited  to  250  copies,  to  be  sold  in  Sets  only,  at  7s.  6d.  net 
per  volume. 

The  chief  feature!  of  the  Edition  will  be  the  introductions  to  each  volume, 
necessarily  more  or  Jess  autobiographical,  in  which  Mrs.  Ward  describes  her 
literary  activities  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  her  methods  of  work  and 
the  origin  and  provenance  of  each  novel. 

Sumptuously  illustrated  with  nearly  100  photogravure  plates,  including  five 
portraits,  views  of  Mrs.  Ward's  residences,  many  photographs  of  the  actual  scenes 
depicted  in  the  novels,  an^J  drawings  by  Albert  Sterner,  Charles  E.  Brock, 
and  Archibald  S.  Hartnck.  v. 

*«s  A  fifteenth  volume,  comprising  DAPHNE  :  or  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  and 
CANADIAN  BORN,  will  follow  in  due  course. 
Prospectuses  on  Application. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER 


&^0-  15 


Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


Autobiographic  Memoirs. 

BY  . 

Frederic  Harrison 

D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  With  Portraits.  2vols.8vo.30s.net. 


EDITION.  UNABRIDGED. 

In  3  vols.,  cloth. 


LIFE  OF 

By  JOHra  5VJORLEY. 

[Afac/nillan's  New  1/-  Library. 

Family     Letters     of  Richard 

Wagner.  Translated,  Indexed,  &c,  by 
WILLIAM  ASHTON  ELLIS.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Natural  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Selborne.  By  gilbert 

WHITE.  With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  GEORGE 
EDWARD  COLLINS,  R.B.A.  Crown  4to.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

John  Temple :  merchant  adventurer, 

CONVICT  AND  CONQUISTADOR.    By  RALPH 

DURAND.    Illustrated.  6s. 
A  story  of  adventure  based  on  the  attempt  of  Francisco 
Barretto  to  establish  a  great  Portuguese  Empire  in  South 
Africa  more  than  three  centuries  ago. 

Yox  Clamantis.   By  numa  minimus. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  It  is  not  often  that  political  economists 
can  charm  and  even  entrance  their  readers,  but  '  Numa ' 
does  no  less.    We  have  enjoyed  his  book  from  cover  to 
cover." 

Life,  Love  and  Light. 

PRACTICAL  MORALITY  FOR  MEN  &  WOMEN. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  :  Introduction  ;  Life  ;  Love ;  Light  ; 
Poetry  and  Pigeon-holes  ;  Blind  Alleys  ;  A  Man  and 
Himself  (Temperance)  ;  Men  and  Women  (Chastity)  ; 
Man  and  His  Fellows  (Justice)  ;  Men  and  Women  and 
the  State  ;  Man  and  God  (the  relation  of  Ethics  and 
Religion). 

The   ChoiCC    By  ROBERT  DOUGLAS.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Black  and  White. — "A  work  of  reflective  depth  and 
distinguished  style  that  is  far  and  away  the  finest  piece  of 
practical  philosophy  we  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day." 

Monopoly  and  Competition,  a  study 

IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATION. 

By  HERMANN  LEVY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.    8vo.  10s.  net. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and-to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Authentic  news  from  Tripoli  has  been  lacking  during 
the  week,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  insisted  in  tlic  House 
on  Thursday  that  this  is  not  the  time  vehemently  to 
criticise  Italy's  conduct  of  the  war.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  various  engagements  have  taken 
place  in  which  the  Italian  troops  lost  heavily,  and 
many  hundreds  of  so-called  Arab  "  rebels  "  have 
been  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  The  Italian  Premier 
denies  officially  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  there 
has  been  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  the  city  of  Tripoli, 
but,  according  to  Italian  correspondents  themselves,  the 
Oasis  has  been  swept  clear  of  inhabitants.  There  is 
no  doubt  much  has  happened  of  which  we  know  nothing 
a<  1  urately,  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secre- 
tary have  most  properly  declined  to  say  anything 
definite  on  the  subject. 

Whatever  may  actually  have  taken  place  in  Tripoli, 
il  is  urgent,  in  the  interest  of  the  .Italians,  that  the  war 
should  be  ended  speedily.  They  have  a  very  serious 
business  before  them  in  the  invasion  of  the  interior  of 
Tripoli,  and  the  expenses  are  rapidly  mounting.  If 
the  troops  lose  heavily  by  disease'  or  in  battle, 
discontent  in  Italy  will  soon  grow  serious,  especially 
it  it  be  accompanied  by  increased  taxation.  Admiral 
Aubry  has  gone  secretly  to  Rome,  and  recommends  a 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  and  bombardment  of 
Salonika.  But  will  the  Austrians  tolerate  this?  And 
it  will  be  most  difficult  to  avoid  international  complica- 
tions over  the  Dardanelles.  The  Young  Turks  must  be 
sorry  they  did  not  spend  some  money  on  an  efficient 
torpedo-boat  flotilla,  then  a  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles 
might  hav  e  been  a  costly  experiment  for  Italy. 

At  last,  the  stock  aphorisms  about  the  changelessness 
ol  Chma  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  confuted.  Garrison 


i  after  garrison,  in  many  provinces,  has  declared 
sympathy  with  the  Insurgents,  and  the  Throne  has 
yielded  helplessly  to  demands  by  the  National  Assembly 
which  leave  it  little  more  than  titular  dignity.  Instead 
ol  being  promulgated  by  the  Emperor.,  the  new  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  framed  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Assembly  :  "A  capable  and  virtuous  person  " — which 
means  presumably  a  man  whom  the  nation  will  approve 
— is  to  organise  a  responsible  Cabinet  from  which 
members  of  the  Imperial  family  are  to  be  excluded  ; 
i  and  there  has  been  a  great  demission  of  Manchus  from 
!  high  office  and  seemingly  judicious  substitution  of 
Chinese  in  their  place.  The  Imperial  Edict  making  the 
required  concessions  is  abjectly  apologetic  and  profuse 
in  avowals  of  sincerity  ;  but  a  better  guarantee  is  prob- 
ably afforded  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  has 
been  administered  and  the  potency  of  the  new  forces  at 
work'. 

Simultaneously,  Yuan  Shih-kaj  has  emerged  from 
his  retreat,  and  has  been  invested  with  supreme 
authority  as  Prime  Minister  and  supreme  head  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces  in  the  sphere  of  the  original 
rev  olt,  in  Hupeh.  He  is  said  to  have  opened  informal 
communications  with  the  Insurgents  in  the  expectation, 
presumably,  that  the  drastic  changes  will  satisfy  their 
aspirations  and  avert  further  conflict.  L'appetit,  how- 
ever, vient  en  mangeant,  and  there  has  been  presented 
—from  a  military  source,  but  with  the  suspected  conni- 
vance of  the  Assembly — a  series  of  additional  demands 
which  would  invest  the  coming  Parliament  with  powers 
that  an  inexperienced  body  could  not  be  expected  to 
exercise  wisely.  Yuan  is,  however,  on  his  way  to 
Peking,  and  as  he  is  said,  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
both  the  military  and  the  National  Assembly  there  is 
ground  for  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  exercise  a 
moderating  influence  and  obtain  control  of  the  situation. 

Few  there  be  who  can  be  got  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  Portuguese  Republic.  But  one  can  stop  to 
notice,  and  smile,  that  the  Republican  conspiracy  is 
splitting  up.  They  are  quarrelling  amongst  themselves 
already.  The  Government  is  not  Republican  enough 
for  some  other  Republicans.  Dr.  Costa,  the  head  of 
the  extremists,  has  much  weakened  the  bloc  and  is 
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[or  war  to  the  knife  with  the  Government.  The 
Monarchists  have  only  to  wait  their  turn — and  not  play 
the  fool  as  they  have  been  doing — and  they  are  certain 
to  come  into  their  own  again.  They  will  be  back,  who- 
ever the  Monarch  may  be. 

The  Insurance  Bill  had  to  lace  attack  at  its  weakest 
point  this  week — the  insurance,  or  non-insurance,  of  the 
very  poor.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  may  be  as  proud  and 
as  pleased  with  his  Post  Office  scheme  as  he  will,  but 
the  fact  stands  that  nobody — or  hardly  anybody  but 
himself — likes  it  at  all.  It  is  assailed  by  his  own  side, 
by  the  Opposition,  by  the  Socialists.  No  sensitiveness 
1:;  its  general  unpopularity  accounted  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  extreme  tenderness,  in  speech,  for  the 
unhappy  clause;  and  for  his  irritable  intolerance  of 
criticism.  At  the  same  time  his  fondness  for  this 
admirable  arrangement  did  not  prevent  his  sacrificing  it 
as  a  permanent  plan.  He  agreed  to  make  it  merelv 
temporary,  accepting  an  amendment  which  brought  it 
t o  an  end  in  January  1915.  So  better  counsels  pre- 
vailed in  the  end.  It  is  a  good  thing,  for  after  all  it  is 
just  those  who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves  for 
whom  national  insurance  is  needed.  The  strong  man 
can  do  well  enough  as  it  is. 

We  must  say  that  the  Opposition  seem  to  be  taking 
their  work  in  committee  on  this  Bill  pretty  easily.  Not 
that  we  mind  that,  but  we  do  mind  their  making  things 
so  easy  for  the  Government.  We  all  declaimed, 
righteously  and  hotly — and  very  justly — against  the 
Government  for  applying  the,  guillotine  ;  but  now  not 
even  the  time  allowed  for  debate  is  filled  up.  The 
guillotine  is  not  even  needed.  The  Opposition  spoil 
their  own  case.  Is  this  fighting  at  all?  Surely  there 
are  enough  speakers  on  the  Opposition  side  to  keep 
things  going  until  the  time  is  up.  On  Wednesday  the 
House  rose  at  nine  !  One  can  understand,  of  course, 
that  sense  of  the  impending  guillotine  takes  all  heart 
out  of  debate.  Still,  the  Opposition  should  have 
stomach  enough  to  make  most  of  their  shorn  opportuni- 
ties. They  should  not  give  up  the  game.  Cannot  our 
Whips  see  to  this  ? 

"  The  light  is  to  be  a  light  to  the  finish  ",  says  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Dorking.  Right  :  we  all  agree. 
This  is  the  spirit  we  want.  But  is  action  going  to  agree 
therewith?  Fight  to  the  finish  is  precisely  and  literally 
what  the  party  did  not  do  against  the  Parliament  Bill 
last  August  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Lansdowne — leadership  which  the  Duke  insists  on 
in  the  same  speech  as  necessarv  to  the  party'.  Well,  if 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  do  fight  to  the  finish, 
they  can  he  sure  of  their  following. 

Everyone  will  be  glad  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is  to 
return  to  Parliament.  We  give  even  his  opponents 
credit  for  wishing  to  see  the  best  men  in  the  House, 
even  at  the  cost  of  much  soreness  to  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  better  able  to  find  out  their  weak  spot 
than  Lord  Robert.  He  has  been  verv  much  wanted  on 
the  Opposition  side.  There  is  a  certain  grace,  too, 
in  his  sitting  lor  a  division  of  his  own  county.  He  has 
a  sale  seat  this  time.  Tariff  Reformers  are  working 
hard  for  him  ;  and  he  will  have  the  whole  strength  of  the 
party  behind  him.  As  Tariff  Reformers  we  are  not  at  all 
sorry  thai  Lord  Robert  should  sit  for  a  constituency 
where  the  Unionists  are  nearly  all  strong  Tariff 
Reformers.  There  can  be  no  serious  quarrel  between 
Lord  Robert  and  Tariff  Reform  now. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  Lord  Curzon 
<  ailed  attention  to  a  contemplated  reduction  in  India  of 
the  Army  and  the  abolition  of  certain  offices.  Especially 
on  the  Array  question  his  speech  was  a  measured  warn- 
ing to  the  Government  not  to  proceed  without  fully 
realising  the  importance  of  what  they  were  doing.  He 
would  listen  to  none  of  the  favourite  arguments  of 
"  economists  turned  loose  in  a  military  department  ". 
Lord  Crewe  met  the  speech  fairly  ;  but  his  undertaking 
that  the  Government  would  only  act  upon  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  headed  by  Sir  William  Nicholson  was 


rather  too  carefully  worded.  This  undertaking  seemed 
a  little  elusive  to  Lord  Cromer,  who  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  act  first  and  inquire  afterwards. 

If  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  stripped — or  to  strip 
itself — of  every  other  power,  may  it  still  reserve  its 
custom  of  paying  tribute  worthily  to  its  own  great 
nun  !  We  suppose  it  will  not  be  disputed  that 
aristocracy — birth  and  tradition — can  do  this  kind  of 
thing  somewhat  better  than  raw-  and  brute  democracy  ; 
and  the  House  of  Lords  is  still  on  the  whole  the  house 
of  aristocrats.  It  paid  its  tribute  to  Lord  James  and 
to  Lord  Onslow  with  the  fine  feeling  in  which  it  never 
lails  on  such  occ  asions.  Lord  James  inspired  friendship 
as  few  great  men  can  do — or  choose  to  do  ;  and  many 
people,  rich  and  poor,  feel  his  loss. 

Nevertheless,  in  private  life  there  is  no  denying  that 
he  was  something  of  a  despot — benevolent,  still  the 
despot.  He  loved  to  organise  things  at  his  own  delight- 
ful social  gatherings — and  he  insisted  on  being  obeyed. 
He  could  be  his  own  host  and  hostess  combined.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  up  a  party  in  his  own  drawing 
room  on  occasion,  and  his  guests,  both  sexes,  had  to 
leave  their  cups  of  tea  and  gossip  and  follow  his 
imperious  lead  into  the  garden,  or  to  the  golf  links  or 
croquet  ground  whether  they  would  or  no.  Likewise 
he  organised  his  own  shooting  parties  with  the  accuracy 
he  loved.  The  result  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
hosts.  Lord  James  was  an  absolute  "  efficient 
socially. 

Democracy  can  no  more  found  a  House  of  Lords 
stvle  than  it  can  produce  a  woman  like  Lady  Herbert 
of  Lea.  It  would  be  a  pardonable  exaggeration  to  say 
of  her  as  the  poet  Wrote  of  Sidney's  sister.  Pembroke's 

mother  : 

"  Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Lair  and  good  and  learn'd  as  she, 
l  ime  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

Characters,  personalities,  such  as  Lady  Herbert's  belong 
solelv  to  the  aristocracy,  we  need  not  say  the  aristocracy 
of  England,  but  the  aristocracy  of  the  world.  Only 
hypocrisy  or  snobbishness  could  question  this — for  there 
is  the  snob  who  scorns  birth  and  blood  as  well  as  the 
snob  who  worships  it. 

It  is  a  pet  fiction  among  Liberals  that  Mr.  Asquith 
has  none  of  Mr.  Balfour's  arts  of  subtlety  and  supple- 
ness ;  and  strangely  enough  many  Conservatives,  and 
perhaps  the  public  at  large,  hold  much  the  same  view. 
He  is  represented  as  a  blunt  man,  without  the  gift  of 
word-jugglery..  This  is  unfair  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  is  far  indeed  from  deficient  in  the  art  and 
craft  of  his  office.  Note,  for  example,  his  engaging 
reply  to  Mr.  Barns  ton,  who  questioned  him  this  week 
about  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Did  the  Prime- 
Minister,  asked  Mr.  Barnston,  still  hold  to  his  view  that 
this  question  "  brooks  no  delay  "?  "  Brooks  no  delay  ". 
Mr.  Asquith  replied,  meant  "  Brooks  no  avoidable 
delay  "  !  In  his  most  tortuous  moments,  Mr.  Cdadstone 
rarely  twisted  words  in  a  more  supple  way  than  this. 
"  Brooks  no  (avoidable)  delay"  may  mean  that  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be  begun  w  ithin 
the  next  ten  years  or  twenty,  or  it  may  mean  nothing 
at  all. 

Sir  William  Bvles.  whom  one  used  to  know  better  as 
Mr.  Bvles,  made  a  jest,  and  the  House  laughed  and 
passed  on  as  from  a  trilling  matter.  And  no  doubt 
the  word  of  a  Prime  Minister  to-day,  spoken  for  party 
ends,  often  is  a  trifle.  If  Mr.  Chaplin  will  pardon  us 
we  do  no!  always  believe  it.  Vet  it  is,  except  to  cynics 
and  to  some  seasoned  men  of  Parliament,  deplorable  that 
truth  should  be  thus  economised  in  the  interests  of 
parties  or  for  the  comfort  of  Governments.  If  a  man. 
of  his  word  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  says  solemnly 
that  something  "  brooks  no  delay  "  he  means  it.  Should 
he  explain  later  that  he  only  meant  "  brooks  no  avoid- 
able c'elav  "  we  feel  he  is  falling  away  from  the  habit 
of  truth. 
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The  reason  suggested  by  Captain  Weigall  for  the 
ennobling  ol  Sir  Edward  Straehcy  M.l\  is  entertaining 
.iiul  ingenious.  The  custom  of  kicking  men  upstairs  in 
politics  is  old  ami  well  established;  Privy  Seal  or  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  lias  more  than  once  received  the 
fortunate  victims.  It  is  sometimes  explained  that  their 
valuable  services  arc  needed  in  counsel  -  so  they  art' 
relieved  of  the  drudgery  of  much  departmental  work. 
Bui  Sir  Edward  Strachey's  case  would  seem  to  be  quite 
singular.  He  made  a  speech  at  Shcpton  Mallet  in  Sep- 
tember advocating  the  purchase  of  land  in  great  parcels 
by  the  public  authorities.  He  wanted  the  public  to  buy 
and  let  to  farmers  even  fifty-acre  farms  !  Mr.  Asquith 
was  asked  about  this  in  the  House  on  Tuesday,  and 
carefully  washed  his  hands  of  the  policy — Sir  Edward 
Straehcy,  he  declared,  was  only  speaking  for  himself. 
Ir  is  an  odd  coincidence,  as  Captain  Weigall  pointed 
out.  that  soon  alter  making  this  wild-man  speech  Sir 
Edward  Straehcy  should  be  "sent  down  "—or,  if  he 
prefer  it  so,  sent  up. 

But  what  really  is  the  land  policy  of  the  Government? 
We  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  it.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
strongly  opposed  to  small  farmers — or  large  farmers — 
being  their  own  landlords?  The  Conservative  land 
policy  has  been  quite  clearly  set  out  by  the  leaders  and 
the  rank  and  file.  Mr.  Balfour  has  stated  it  in  the 
simplest,  straightcst  words.  Small  ownership — and 
plenty  of  it — is  the  Conservative  line.  Conservatives  do 
not  w  ish  the  farmer,  small  or  large,  to  be  teased  and 
tantalised  by  the  local  authority — which  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  heartless  body.  Apparently  the  Prime 
Minister  is  trying  to  sit  at  ease  on  the  barbed-wire  fence 
somewhere  midway  between  Sir  Edward  Straehcy  and 
Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Peel  wanted  io  know  of  the  Government  on 
Wednesday  why  Mr.  Harper  had  been  appointed  to  his 
post  as  Chief  Valuer  in  the  Parliamentary  recess.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  it  was  yet  another  of  those 
happy  accidents  which  have  happened  to  Mr.  Harper 
so  steadfastly  from  the  moment  of  his  resignation  from 
the  L.C.C.  Mr.  Harper,  it  seems,  was  appointed  in 
the  recess,  because  the  post  happened  to  fall  vacant  in 
September.  Mr.  Peel  wondered  why  Mr.  Harper's  pre- 
decessor could  not  have  retired  more  conveniently  for 
the  House.    To  this  Mr.  Wood  answered  in  effect  : 

Because  that  would  not  have  been  convenient  for  the 
Government  ".  We  may  now  in  its  fulness  realise  the 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Harper.  He  retires  without  arriere 
pensee  into  private  life  just  in  time  to  step  into  a 
Government  appointment  ;  and  then,  since  critics  are 
unreasonable  and  malicious,  his  good  luck  w  ill  have  it 
that  the  appointment  falls  vacant  when  Parliament  is 
away  from  Westminster.  And  Mr.  E.  Soares  was,  in 
a  like  manner,  fortunate.  Another  extraordinary- 
accident  ! 

The  results  of  the  Municipal  Elections  have  been  made 
an  occasion  of  triumph  in  one  or  two  Radical  news- 
papers. Liberals  and  Radicals  between  them  have 
made  over  a  hundred  gains  ;  Unionists  not  more  than 
forty.  But  does  anyone  believe  that  Municipal  Elec- 
tions are  fought  on  the  greater  political  issues?  This 
is  not  so,  even  in  London.  The  assumption  that  two 
"  Radical  gains  "  in  Gillingham  shows  that  the  country 
is  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment  is 
extremely  innocent,  or  extremely  smart.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  in  Birmingham  this  year  there  has  been  an 
honest  attempt  to  break  with  the  absurd  assumption 
that  the  greater  politics  count  in  these  contests. 

The  naval  training  scheme  is  on  the  eve  of  a  break- 
down. The  Marines  have  already  been  withdrawn  from 
it  in  that  Marine  officers  who  do  not  go  through  the 
training  at  Osborne  are  to  be  re-entered  at  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  engineering 
section  also  threatens  to  break  down  since  scarcely  any 
of  the  midshipmen  will  come  forward  to  volunteer  for 
the  engineering  branch.  Now  also  we  know  that  the 
attempt  to  cram  in  too  much  knowledge  has  resulted 
in  so  defective  a  training  that  there  have  been  whole- 


sale rejections  at  the  examinations,  and  the  Admiralty 
solution  is  to  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
examiners  to  lower  the  standard. 

When  the  Cawdor  Memorandum  on  the  Navy  was 
issued,  just  six  years  ago,  the  Admiralty  took  parti- 
cular pride  in  that  only  the  latest  ships  were  to  be 
maintained  in  commission,  stating  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  money  to  keep  obsolete  ships  with  lull  crews  on 
board.  The  older  ships  were  to  have  nucleus  crews  on 
board,  so  called  from  the  nucleus,  like  a  skeleton 
battalion,  forming  a  body  of  men  fully  versed  in  their 
work  and  capable  of  guiding  the  rest  of  the  men, 
coming  in  when  brought  up  to  full  complement,  quickly 
and  quietly  into  their  work  ready  for  fighting.  This 
policy  appears  to  have  been  reversed  in  important 
particulars  by  the  Radical  Government  in  the  name  of 
cconomv.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  ships  of  any  kind 
counted  on  in  war  which  have  only  part  complements, 
but  the  Admiralty  have  now  actually  put  some  of 
the  latest  pre-Dreadnoughts  or  ships  of  the  King- 
Edward  VII.  class  into  this  category.  They  are  very 
difficult  ships  to  work,  having  many  types  of  guns  on 
board. 

Strangely  enough  the  most  prominent  notice  of  a  very 
curious  Parliamentary  return,  concerning  the  Territorial 
Army,  has  appeared  in  a  leading  Radical  paper.  Whilst 
Lord  Haldane  repeats  to  us  ad  nauseam  that  the  Terri- 
torial force  is  progressing  and  becoming  popular,  the 
return  presented  by  Mr.  Scaly  shows  a  different  result. 
In  1910,  1382  officers  and  19,791  men  were  absent  with 
leave  from  their  annual  training,  and  forty-four  officers 
and  4778  men  without  leave.  One  would  have  imagined 
that  this  was  bad  enough.  But  in  the  present  year 
these  sinister  figures  have  increased  materially.  Then 
we  find  1450  officers  and  25,317  men  absent  with  leave, 
and  forty-one  and  6703  without.  Other  figures  which 
are  presented,  such  as  1011  officers  and  75,523  men  who 
only  performed  half  of  their  training — eight  days — 
provide  food  for  thought.  But  these  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  earlier  figures  we  have  quoted.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  them,  Lord  Haldane  has  the  audacity  to  tell 
us  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  his  pet  fad. 
The  ordinary  man  would  regard  it  as  a  house  of  cards, 
which  appears  already  in  grievous  danger  of  tumbling 
down. 

The  memorial  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  the  ceremony  of  its  unveiling,  stirs 
mixed  feelings.  In  his  own  parish  church  in  the  West 
Country  an  imposing  monument  would  have  been  quite 
fitting.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  figured  on  a  big 
stage.  But  to  place  him  amongst  the  great  ones  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  was  certainly  not  kind  to  him. 
And  why  in  Winchester  at  all?  True,  Winchester  is 
the  depot  of  the  regiment  to  which  Buller  once  belonged. 
But  since  1873,  when  he  escaped  service  on  the  Staff 
in  Ashanti,  he  never  served  with  his  regiment  or  at 
Winchester.  Slenderer  local  connexion  could  hardly 
be.  Shall  we  be  entirely  wrong  if  we  suggest  that  this 
memorial  is  hardly  as  much  a  commemoration  of  Builer 
as  a  friends'  and  admirers'  protest  against  his  treatment 
in  South  Africa  and  afterwards?  Is  it  as  much  a  monu- 
ment of  Buller's  greatness  as  of  another's  smallness? 

It  is  not  creditable  to  Mr.  McKenna  that  he  should 
have  treated  so  cavalierly  Sir  William  Ramsay's  specu- 
lations about  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supplies.  In- 
stead of  agreeing  with  Sir  William's  views,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  admitting  and  desiring  to  reduce  the  waste, 
he  cavils  about  the  untouched  supplies  of  coal  below  the 
present  profitable  working  level.  Sir  William,  in  reply, 
shows  that,  granting  these  possible  supplies,  the  prac- 
tical exhaustion  at  the  present  rate  of  use  is  only  put 
off  from  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years.  Dr.  Buckland,  eighty  years  ago, 
first  hinted  the  danger,  Professor  Jevons  later  treated 
it  formally.  Sir  William  Ramsay  again  reminds  the 
nation  that  the  danger  is  real,  though  Mr.  McKenna  is 
too  short-sighted  to  appreciate  it.  Sir  William  now 
rather  modifies,  we  think,  his  British  Association  pro- 
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posals.  We  suggested  at  the  time  they  involved 
impossible  interference  with  property  and  industry.  Now 
he  asks  for  a  Standing  Commission  to  keep  an  eye  on 
all  the  sources  of  waste,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
introduce  scientific  economies. 

The  Great  Western  and  the  London  and  North  Wes- 
tern Railways  have  announced  their  intention  to  make 
advances  of  wages  amongst  the  men  in  some  of  the 
lower  grades.  This  and  some  other  concessions  are 
reckoned  in  the  first  case  to  cost  some  ^78,000,  in  the 
second  ^,80,000  a  year.  The  Companies  by  so  doing 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  remark,  that  this  is  a  tardy 
admission  of  some  of  the  men's  claims  which  would 
have  had  a  better  moral  effect  if  made  before,  instead  of 
after,  the  first  strike  and  with  a  second  strike  threatened. 
The  admission  will  probably  be  used  against  them  by  the 
men  and  their  answer  will  be  that  it  is  impossible  in  the 
situation  of  the  Companies  to  grant  more.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  small  part  of  the  men's  demands  ;  and  even 
in  the  grades  advanced  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
wages  that  are  claimed. 

These  claims,  which  would  require  some  millions  to 
satisfy,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Companies  by  the 
four  railway  unions,  and  they  have  been  made  while 
their  Executive  Committee  has  been  sitting  in  London 
to  decide  about  the  Commission's  Report.  Acceptance 
of  the  Report  simply,  or  with  such  modifications  as  the 
Companies  would  agree  to,  would  bring  these  or  similar 
claims  before  the  Conciliation  Boards,  but  the  most 
sanguine  could  hardly  expect  them  to  be  fully  gained. 
If  either  the  Executive  or  the  Companies  prevent  the 
Report  coming  into  operation  the  new  scale,  plus  full 
recognition  of  the  Unions,  would  be  the  basis  for  a  new 
strike  which  might  be  averted  supposing  the  Companies 
were  prepared  to  accept  a  modification  of  the  Report  by 
granting  recognition. 

The  taxi  men  have  long  been  plaintive  about  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  living  from  their  cabs.  A  general 
strike  is  now  definitely  threatened.  The  old  way  out 
for  the"  men  was  in  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  extras.  The  companies  officially  claimed  the 
extras  ;  but  it  was  usual  for  the  driver  quietly  to  pocket 
them.  The  caximeter  is  useless  as  a  check,  and  the 
companies  have  lately  been  shadowing  the  drivers  in 
order  to  convict  them  of  defalcation.  The  men  retort 
by  claiming  the  extras  outright  as  their  perquisite. 

"  Wanted,  for  Reinhardt's  great  production  of  '  The 
Miracle  '  at  Olympia  in  December,  one  hundred  clean 
old  gentlemen  with  long  grey  or  white  beards,  and  one 
hundred  with  bald  heads.  Apply  personally  etc." 
Realism  in  art,  with  a  vengeance  !  We  hear  that  the 
offered  wage  for  suitable  candidates  is  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  and  that  the  engagements  are  to  last  for  eight 
weeks.  One  would  have  predicted  a  tremendous  rush 
for  the  two  hundred  vacancies  ;  but  apparently  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  advertisement  might 
have  been  more  tactfully  worded.  Taking  a  job  offered 
in  the  terms  of  this  advertisement  would  put  one  into 
that  class  of  employment  which  John  Stuart  Mill 
describes  in  his  "  Political  Economy  "  as  highly  paid 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  ignominy  attaching 
to  it. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  a  commanding  genius  in  a  depart- 
ment of  American  life  where  there  are  few  mediocrists 
— the  newspaper.  He  seems,  too,  to  have  had  more 
education  and  taste  than  one  finds  or  expects  to  find 
among  American  journalists.  Vet  the  truth  really 
should  not  be  slurred  over — as  it  has  been  in  several 
papers — that  he  nourished  largely  through  the  kind  of 
personal  journalism  which  is  one  of  the  most  odious 
things  in  American  life.  He  allowed  his  readers  to  be 
well  informed  about  private  scandals  in  "  high  life  "  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere.  He  was  not  perhaps  one  of 
the  yellowest  newspaper  men  in  the  States.  But  cer- 
tainly one  never  heard  or  imagined  that  he  set  his  face 
against  the  hateful  intrusiveness  of  American  press 
methods. 


ITALY  AND  HER  CRITICS. 

WHAT  is  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Tripoli?  There 
has  never  been  a  war  waged  so  near  to  Europe 
of  which  so  little  has  been  accurately  known.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  blame  the  Italian  authorities  for  warning 
off  war  correspondents.  In  this  they  are  only  imi- 
tating the  Japanese,  but  Manchuria  and  Tripoli  stand 
very  differently  in  respect  to  Europe  geographi- 
cally, and  reports  so  widely  contradictory  have  rarely 
assailed  the  ears  of  the  public.  It  is  obviously  untrue 
that  the  Italians  have  been  swept  out  of  Tripoli,  have 
lost  all  their  guns  and  thousands  of  men,  but  is  it  not 
extremely  probable  that  they  have  met  with  reverses? 
We  know  they  have  lost  heavily  in  several  engagements. 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  90,000  reservists  have 
been  called  out  to  take  the  place  of  men  engaged  in 
Tripoli  or  about  to  be  sent  there.  We  also  learn  from 
perfectly  trustworthy  Italian  sources  that  soon  there  will 
be  100,000  men  engaged  in  Tripoli  on  active  service. 

Therefore  we  have  quite  enough  undisputed  facts 
before  us  to  know  that  Italy  is  not  upon  a  military  pro- 
menade. At  present  it  is  admitted  that  the  invaders 
are  unable  to  achieve  anything  out  of  range  of  the  ships' 
guns.  An  expedition  into  the  interior  in  force  will  be 
an  undertaking  of  the  most  serious  character.  Let  any- 
one call  to  mind  what  it  meant  to  convey  a  much  smaller 
force  up  the  Nile  Valley  with  a  great  river  beside  the 
line  of  march.  As  we  have  always  pointed  out,  the 
mere  occupation  of  the  coast  towns  means  nothing. 
The  troubles  of  the  invader  begin  when  he  marches  into 
the  hinterland  and  tries  to  "  rope  in  "  the  elusive  Arab. 
It  is  certain  the  Arab  paid  no  willing  allegiance  to  the 
Turk.  He  will  be  less  inclined  to  obey  the  infidel.  The 
Italian  policy  of  terrorising  by  massacre  is  a  dangerous 
one,  the  fruits  of  which  we  have  yet  to  see.  Here  again 
we  meet  with  accounts  directly  contradictory.  We  take 
due  note  of  the  denials  of  Signor  Giolitti,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ignore  altogether  the  "  Times  "  correspondent's 
circumstantial  account  of  the  massacre  of  more  than 
4000  Arabs  in  cold  blood,  including  women  and 
children.  Very  few  people  in  this  country  take  the 
trouble  to  study  Italian  newspapers.  Doubtless, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  wise,  but,  if  they  did  look 
at  these  journals  they  would  be  rewarded  at  the 
present  time  by  some  very  instructive  reading.  The 
"  Tribuna  ",  which  is  credited  with  being  at  least  a 
"  semi-official  "  journal,  has  been  entertaining  its 
readers  with  very  full  and  picturesque  accounts  of  the 
"  punishment"  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Oasis,  stigmatised 
as  "  I  traditori  dell'  oasi  ".  Here  is  the  description 
given  by  the  correspondent  of  that  journal  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  locality  after  the  "  punishment  "  in  question  : 
"  A  field  of  filth  and  slaughter  "  he  calls  it,  and  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  by  the  fire  of  our  men  almost  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Oasis  have  been  destroyed.  Every  garden 
has  become  a  cemetery  or  a  great  burial  pit  ".  As  this 
is  the  description  given  by  a  Government  journal  of 
30  October,  foreigners  may  be  forgiven  if  they  place 
some  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  the  "  Times  "  corre- 
spondent. It  would  seem  as  if  even  the  Italian  journalist 
thought  that  his  countrymen  required  some  apology,  for 
in  the  same  paper's  issue  of  27  October  appeared  a  long 
and  most  venomous  attack  on  British  policy  in  the 
Transvaal  War.  The  attempt  was,  of  course,  to  prove 
that  Lord  Roberts  had  had  Boers  shot  in  cold  blood,  as 
the  Italians  had  massacred  the  Arabs  of  the  Oasis. 
Nothing  analogous,  of  course,  ever  did  happen  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  Proclamations  may  have  been  unwise, 
but  they  were  not  enforced  in  this  particular.  We  can 
only  wonder  that  an  Italian  official  paper  thinks  it  wise 
thus  to  libel  their  best  friends.  English  journals  have 
by  no  means  been  foremost  in  attacking  Italy  ;  on  the 
whole  they  have  displayed  marked  restraint  of  language 
and  comment  throughout,  in  contrast  perhaps  to  the 
violent  tone  of  her  allies.  Italy  will  be  foolish  if  she 
carries  on  a  campaign  of  vilification  against  England 
in  order  to  cloak  the  misdeeds  or  blunders  of  her  own 
army. 

But  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  irritation  now 
becoming  marked  in  the  Italian  press,  for  the  hurried 
visit  of  Admiral  Aubry  to  Rome  and  for  the  calling  up 
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of  vast  bodies  of  reserves.  German  and  Austrian 
journals  are  extraordinarily  malicious,  not  inexplicably 
so,  and  openly  cbfijrge  the  Italian  troops  with  attacks 
of  nerves  and  panic.  This  is  quite  possible,  for  thousands 
of  them  arc  absolutely  raw  \ouths  from  the  country. 
In  this  connexion  we  must  quote  one  more  delightful 
sentence  from  the  r  Tribuna  "  :  "  Fortunately  we  arc  a 
people  of  well-balanced  mind,  and  know  bow  to  bold 
our  nerves  in  leash  and  moderate  the  flow  of  blood  in 
our  veins  ".  This  will  prove  a  very  useful  quality  when 
the  reCruits  get  to  grips  with  the  fanatics  of  the  desert, 
out  of  range  of  the  big  guns  of  the  men-of-war.  Hut 
the  tall  talk  and  abuse  of  a  very  friendly  nation  to  which 
we  have  referred  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  public  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  reality  of 
the  Tripoli  affair,  and  what  it  really  means  to  conquer 
a  desert  country  without  supplies  and  haunted  by 
an  elusive  and  fanatical  enemy.  It  is  stated  that  the 
war  has  already  cost  Italy  about  ^20,000,000,  and  this 
is  probably  within  the  mark.  Every  day  campaign- 
ing continues  \vill  add  greatly  to  the  strain,  because 
Tripoli  is  not  a  country  where  war  can  pay  for  itself, 
or  where  the  inhabitants  can  be  made  or  induced  to 
furnish  supplies.  On  the  contrary,  everything  must  be 
shipped  there  and  carried  with  them  by  the  troops.  This 
is  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of  water,  which 
is  likely  to  be  a  serious  one.  According  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  ",  the  soldiers  only 
carry  half  a  litre  with  them,  and  arc  most  inappro- 
priately clothed,  being  habited  in  heavy  suits  quite  un- 
fitted for  the  climate  in  which  they  are  campaigning. 
These  details  which  have  at  length  made  their  way  to 
the  British  reader  help  us  to  form  some  forecast  as  to 
the  difficulties  really  ahead  of  the  Italians.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  men  are  not  restrained  from  drinking 
tainted  water.  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  anything 
of  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  Italian  army. 
It  is  hardly  likely  to  be  favourable  for  prolonged 
operations. 

Drawing  deductions,  therefore,  from  the  little  that  has 
already  leaked  out  and  is  obviously  trustworthy,  we  may 
assume  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Italians  to  bring 
the  war  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as  possible.  The 
hurried  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  Welsh  coal 
implies  extensive  naval  operations  in  contemplation,  and 
these  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  /Egean,  as  the'Ionian 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic  may  be  taken  to  be  mareclausum, 
owing  to  Austrian  susceptibilities.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  naval  operations  off  the  coast  of  Asia  are  going 
to  bring  Turkey  to  her  knees.  A  bombardment  of 
Smyrna  would  do  more  harm  to  Greek,  German  and 
other  foreign  merchants  than  to  the  Turks,  and  even  the 
seizure  of  its  revenues  will  not  by  any  means  of  itself 
finally  overcome  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  fleet  may 
decline  to  leave  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Turkish  army 
cannot  get  at  the  Italians,  fortunately  for  them.  It 
is  a  very  obscure  situation,  and  at  present  looks 
like  stalemate.  But  .  time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks.  Every  day  makes  the  situation  of  the 
Italian  troops  more  trying.  Disease  may  at  any 
moment  break  out  in  a  devastating  form,  more 
troops  are  arriving  and  will  have  to  be  fed,  and  the  state 
of  the  invaders'  nerves  will  not  improve.  The  adven- 
tures of  M.  Kann,  the  correspondent  of  the  "  Figaro  ", 
at  Bengazi  are  worth  reading.  After  obtaining  leave 
from  the  Admiral  in  command  to  proceed  thither,  he 
was  suddenly  deported,  grossly  insulted  by  Italian 
sailors,  as  an  "  assassin"  and  "  traitor",  his  corre- 
spondence opened  and  his  private  telegrams,  on  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  delayed.  And  all  this,  as  he  adds,  not 
long  after  "  the  Italian  Government  had  notified  the 
Porte  that  they  were  about  to  introduce  civilisation  into 
Tripoli  ". 

The  Italian  authorities  therefore  have  little  right  to 
complain  if  wild  stories  get  afloat  concerning  their 
position  in  Tripoli  and  their  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
It  is  significant  that  their  allies  most  greedilv  swallow 
these  unuathenticated  legends  of  disaster.  The  more 
the  existing  condition  of  affairs  is  prolonged  the  greater 
the  danger  of  trouble  elsewhere,  and  the  more  annoving 
it  is  for  everyone.  The  graver,  too,  will  be  the  irritation 
aroused  among  the  other  Powers.    We  may  expect  to 


sec  that  unamiable  sentiment)  "Schadenfreude",  still 

more  widely  developed  in  Germany  and  Austria.  But 
Ibis  is  only  a  symptom.  Italy  will  be  well  advised  to 
speak  with  civility  and  moderation  so  far  as  her  friends 
arc  Concerned.  It  may  well  be  that  none;  of  us  are 
justified  in  assuming  a  tone  of  very  precise  morality  in 
questions  of  aggression.  We  cannot,  however,  be 
expected  in  the  circ  umstances  to  sympathise-  very  indul- 
gently with  Italian  difficulties.  There  never  was  a  case 
in  which  sympathy  was  less  deserved.  If  Italy  has 
chosen  to  celebrate  her  jubilee  as  a  nation  in  this  fashion 
it  is  her  business.  She  cannot,  however,  expect  t he- 
rest  of  the  world  to  approve  it,  or  justly  resent  fair 
criticism. 


THE  INSURRECTION   IN  CHINA. 

IT  is  customary  for  the  Emperor  to  accept  rcsponsi- 
bilitv  in  presence  of  national  disaster;  but  edicts 
to  that  effect  are  usually  admissions  of  general  remiss- 
ness which  has  entailed  floods,  drought,  or  other  mani- 
festations of  Heaven's  displeasure.  An  edict  issued 
on  the  30  October  is  of  a  widely  different  character. 
It  would  be  pathetic  did  we  not  remember  that  the 
putative  author  has  not  only  had  no  part  in  the  errors 
he  recants,  but  is  still  too  young  to  understand  a  word 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  uttering.  We  are  accustomed 
to  see  the  pendulum  swing,  at  Peking,  in  obedience  to 
impulse  of  the  party  in  power.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
Emperor  Kwang  Su  was  made  to  recant,  at  the  behest 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  Reactionary  allies, 
the  Reform  Edicts  which  he  had  issued  at  the  instance 
of  Kang  Yu-wei  and  his  friends.  That  phase  ended 
with  the  Boxers  and  the  Siege  of  the  Legations  and  a 
subsequent  re-inculcation  of  many  of  the  Reforms  so 
vehemently  denounced.  That  was  the  period  of  the  rise 
of  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  who  had  co-operated  with  the 
Yangtze  Viceroys  by  suppressing  Boxerdom  as 
Governor  of  Shangtung,  was  promoted  to  be  Viceroy  of 
Chih-le  and  had  been  summoned  as  a  Minister  to  Peking. 
Then  the  kaleidoscope  turned  again.  Scarcely  was  the 
Empress  dead  when,  from  personal  motives  connected 
with  the  part  he  had  played  in  '98,  Yuan  was  curtly 
dismissed  from  office  by  a  Decree  declaring  him  in- 
capacitated by  an  apocryphal  malady  of  the  foot ;  and 
again  the  Manchu  element  regained  influence  and  power. 
The  course  of  politics  during  the  ensuing  eighteen 
months  is  indicated  by  the  apology  which  has  just  been 
uttered  in  the  Emperor's  name  :  "  I  have  not  employed 
men  properly,  not  having  political  skill.  I  have 
employed  too  many  nobles  in  political  positions,  which 
contravenes  Constitutionalism.  On  railway  matters  one 
whom  I  trusted  deceived  me,  and  thus  public  opinion 
was  opposed.  When  I  urge  reforms  the  officials  and 
gentry  take  the  opportunity  to  embezzle.  .  .  .  Much  of 
the  people's  money  has  been  taken,  but  nothing  to 
benefit  the  people  has  been  achieved.  ..."  The  rising 
in  Szechuen,  the  rebellion  at  Wuchang,  the  unrest  at 
Canton  and  in  Kiangse  and  reports  of  trouble  from 
Shense  and  Honan  are  recapitulated.  In  short,  "  the 
whole  Empire  is  bubbling  like  a  cauldron  :  the  minds  of 
the  people  are  perturbed  ".  All  this  is  his  fault,  and 
he  swears  to  reform  and  carry  out  the  Constitution  in 
future,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
the  people. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  completeness  of  this  sur- 
render, we  must  remember  that  the  appointment  of 
Manchu  princes  and  nobles  to  great  offices  of  State  has 
inspired  protests  which  culminated  on  evidence  of  pur- 
pose to  appoint  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  to  be  head  of 
the  Cabinet.  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  now  been  appointed  to 
that  position,  and  indications  of  the  new  influences 
at  work  are  given  in  the  substitution  of  a  Chinese,  Li 
Chia-chu,  for  a  Manchu  as  President  of  the  National 
Assembly,  of  another  Chinese,  Chao  Ping-chun,  for  a 
Manchu  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Tang 
Shao-yi  to  be  Minister  of  Communications  in  succession 
to  Sheng  Hsuan-hai.  These  men  are  Yuan's  friends  ; 
but  his  personal  triumph  is  greater  still.  The  first 
Decree  recalling  him  to  office  ordered  him  to  assume  the 
Yiceroyalty  of  Wuchang  as  curtly  as  he  had  been  dis- 
missed.     But  he  adventured  the  obvious  retort  :  the 
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maladv  in  his  foot  was  still  uncured  !  The  cure  de- 
pended, evidently,  on  compliance  with  his  terms  ;  and 
those  terms  included  his  appointment  to  supreme 
control  over  the  military  and  naval' forces  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Hupeh  rebellion — a  commission  wider  than  has 
been  given  to  any  Chinese  subject  since  the  great 
suppressor  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  Tseng  Kwo-fan. 
The  rise  and  fall  and  resuscitation  of  Chinese  officials 
may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  compared  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  party  leaders  in  the  West.  Appoint- 
ment implies  little  security  of  tenure,  and  dismissal  does 
not  preclude  reinstatement  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  one 
who  has  been  curtly  dismissed  scores  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  return  match  as  Yuan  Shih-kai,  and  rarely 
that  the  Throne  has  to  make  so  humiliating  a  volte-face. 
For  though  the  appointments  may  be  made  at  the 
instance  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  edict  we  have  quoted 
and  others  are  issued  in  response  to  memorials  from 
the  National  Assembly  backed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
General  of  brigade  in  Chih-le  to  march  until  assent  had 
been  given.  It  is  significant  of  the  temper  in  which  the 
Assembly  returned  to  Peking,  a  week  ago,  that  one 
of  its  first  acts  should  be  to  make  such  sweeping 
demands  as  (1)  that  a  Constitution  should  be  framed 
only  in  consultation  with  it ;  (2)  the  exclusion  from  the 
Cabinet  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  (3)  an 
amnesty  to  political  offenders — which  would  include, 
presumably,  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Kang  Yu-wei.  And  it 
is  significant  of  "  The  Throne's  "  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  it  should  have  promptly  acquiesced. 

The  question  of  immediate  interest  now  is  what  course  I 
Yuan  Shih-kai  will  pursue.  He  will  probably  proceed  I 
by  sap  rather  than  by  assault — by  negotiation  rather 
than  by  force ;  indeed,  communications  are  said  to 
be  already  passing  between  him  and  the  insurgent 
commander,  who  is  a  former  subordinate  of  his.  The 
"  orderly  extension  "  of  the  insurrection  seems  likely, 
indeed,  to  surpass  any  ostensible  means  for  its  repres- 
sion. Chang-sha,  the  capital  of  Hunan,  had  declared  its 
sympathy  with  Wuchang,  the  capital  of  its  sister  pro- 
vince, Hupeh,  last  week.  The  garrisons  of  Taiyuen,  the 
capital  of  Shanse  ;  of  Tsinan,  the  capital  of  Shantung; 
and  of  Pao-ting,  the  capital  and  military  headquarters  of 
Chilili,  are  now  said  to  have  copied  the  example,  and  Kai- 
feng,  the  capital  of  Honan  (the  native  province  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai),  is  expected  to  follow.  The  disarmed  soldiers 
at  Nanking  are  demanding  back  their  arms — it  is  pre- 
sumed with  similar  intent — and  Canton  seems  to  have 
declared  itself  independent  !  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  dispose  of  sufficient  forces  to  make  head 
in  these  several  directions  at  once  ;  and  the  menace  to 
communications  implied  by  the  revolt  at  Taiyuen  must 
increase  its  anxiety,  for  Taiyuen  is  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  which  joins  the  Peking-Hankow  trunk  line  at 
Chengting  ;  so  that  the  presence  of  insurgents  at  Pao- 
ting  and  Chengting  would  mean  isolation  of  the  Impe- 
rialists at  Hankow.  Fighting  seems  to  continue  in  the 
meantime  with  varying  success  at  that  storm  centre 
where  the  Imperialists  recovered,  but  are  said  to  have 
again  lost,  the  railway  station,  and  to  be  in  disputed 
occupation  of  Hankow.  All  this  happened  before  Yuan 
came  on  the  scene,  for  it  was  not  till  the  31st  that  he 
was  expected  to  reach  General  Yin  Chang's  head- 
quarters at  Sinyuanchow,  and  we  wait  with  interest 
to  see  what  will  follow.  One  of  his  early  achieve- 
ments was  the  organisation  of  an  effective  force 
with  which  he  was  popular  because  he  looked  after  it 
and  took  care  that  it  was  regularly  paid  ;  but  he  professes 
that  its  efficiency  has  been  undermined  by  mismanage- 
ment during  his  retreat  !  That  he  will  endeavour,  at 
any  rate,  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  concessions 
which  the  Throne  has  now  tardily  made  may  be  as- 
sumed. He  is  no  more  enamoured,  probably,  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  than  others  of  his  countrymen,  but  it 
represents  ordered  Government,  whereas  extension  of 
civil  war  would  be  accompanied  by  dangers  internal  and 
external  from  which  an  experienced  statesman  may  well 
shrink.  Civil  war  in  China  has  always  meant  in  the 
past,  and  would  probably  mean  again,  aggravation  of 
the  ruthlessness  already  ascribed  to  the  Imperialist 
troops  around  Hankow.    Civil  war  ending  in  ascend- 


ancy of  the  Republican  partisans  might  mean  a  break 
up  of  China  into  independent  pr  ovinces,  after  the 
example  that  has  apparently  been  sfct  at  Canton  ;  while 
the  gain  from  civil  war  ending  in  tl'Se  substitution  of  a 
new  dynasty  for  the  Manchus  might '.hardly  be  commen- 
surate with  the  price  that  would  hav'e  to  be  paid.  For 
it  may  probably  be  assumed — so  far  fas  anything  can  be 
safely  assumed  about  China — that  1  the  old  Manchu 
regime  has  this  time  been  effectuall  y  scotched.  How 
far  the  Chinese  will  succeed  in  refoVming  the  corrup- 
tion and  maladministration  which-  characterise  the 
bureaucratic  system  may  be  matter?  of  doubt.  That 
intrigue  and  peculation  will  be  altogether  banished  from 
high  places  is  unlikely.  But  that  thel  worst  evils  of  the 
"  Palace  "  system  and  its  eunuchs  wiyh  their  unbridled 
avarice  and  enervating  influence  will  be  now  remedied 
we  may  hope  ;  and  if  the  moderate  Reformers  can  feel 
that  assurance  Yuan  will  probably  have  them  on  his 
side.  The  potentialities  of  the  situat  ion  as  regards 
foreign  interests  would  command  more  attention  pro- 
bably, if  Near  Eastern  contingencies  did  not  loom  nearer 
to  our  hand.  Foreign  interests  permeate  China  more 
widely  than  at  the  time  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  half  a 
century  ago.  Commercial  and  financial  interests  would 
be  affected  accordingly,  and  international  rivalries  on 
a  larger  scale  than  those  involved  in  the  Balkans  might 
be  awakened.  The  opportunities  offered,  in  the  confu- 
sion, of  converting  interests  into  occupation  would  be 
great,  with  risks  from  clashing  interests  and  conflict 
with  advocates  of  Chinese  integrity  equally  great.  Im- 
perialists and  insurgents  have  been  careful,  so  far,  to 
proclaim  regard  for  the  safety  and  interests  of  foreigners 
in  the  present  and  in  the  event.  But  if  fighting  con- 
tinued and  extended  the  followers  on  either  side  might 
get  out  of  hand,  and  it  might  even  happen  that  the 
Dynasty  would  plead  such  excesses  as  an  excuse  for 
inviting  foreign  intervention,  with  all  its  risks,  on  their 
behalf. 


LORD   HALDANE  AND  THE  "  TIMES." 

UNCONVENTIONALITY  in  the  conduct  of  official 
business  has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
present  Government.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  of 
his  colleagues — even  Mr.  George  or  Mr.  Churchill — 
have  gone  quite  so  far  as  Lord  Haldane.  He  has  prac- 
tically created  a  new  department  of  the  War  Office  ;  and 
has  installed,  as  editor  of  the  new  magazine  which  the 
War  Office  presents  to  the  public,  the  "  Military  Cor- 
respondent "  of  the  "  Times  ".  Not  only  is  this  a  new 
departure  in  official  life  ;  it  is  a  journalistic  feat  which 
Delane  and  other  out-of-date  editors  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  in  their  wildest  moments.  No  one,  of  course, 
blames  the  "  Times  "  or  Colonel  Repington  for  achiev- 
ing so  supreme  a  journalistic  coup.  To  them  it  is  only 
business,  and  they  would  be  fools  if  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  unique  opportunity  a  great  department 
of  State  places  before  them.  We  understand  that 
Colonel  Repington  has  the  run  of  the  War  Office  and 
access  to  all  its  intricacies  and  secrets.  Thus  Lord 
Haldane  gains  command  of  what,  at  any  rate,  used  to 
be  the  most  powerful  organ  of  the  Press  ;  and  is  conse- 
quently enabled  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  belauding 
his  scheme,  and  presenting  its  leading  characteristics 
to  the  public  in  their  most  engaging  form.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  a  more  cynical  abuse 
of  power  than  any  great  political  official  has  ever  per- 
petrated in  this  country — or  probably  in  any  other. 
Colonel  Repington  is,  of  course,  well  known  as  one  ol 
the  ablest  military  writers  of  the  day  ;  and,  as  his  ser- 
vices have  virtually  been  subsidised  by  the  War  Office, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Army  Council  possess  an  unusually 
favourable  means  of  advocating  their  views,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  the  policy  they  are  pleased  to  adopt.  But 
Colonel  Repington,  although  an  experienced  and  able 
soldier,  is,  after  all,  a  retired  officer  and  now  a  press- 
man ;  and  to  allow  such  an  individual,  however  trust- 
worthy, to  occupy  what  amounts  to  an  official  position 
at  the  War  Office  is  an  innovation  which  is  an  outrage 
on  all  our  preconceived  notions  as  to  how  the  business  of 
a  Government  should  be  conducted. 
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In  the  present  case  it  is  probable  thai  no  very  great 
harm  mav  be  done.  Colonel  Rcpington  ran  lie  trusted 
not  to  take  anv  undue  advantage  ol  the  altogether 
abnormal  position  he  occupies  with  regard  to  the  War 
OthVe.  Hut  wi  re  t he  principle  to  become  general,  or 
even  extended,  it  is  obvious  thai  incalculable  harm  might 
result  to  the  interests  of  the  country  il  a  less  scrupulous 
man  were  placed  in  an  equally  favourable  position  to 
acquire  official  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  or  pro- 
jected, whilst  still  being  irresponsible  in  the  official 
sense.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that,  within  the  last  few 
days,  we  have  had  an  example  ol  what  might  happen 
were  this  system  to  become  general.  A  series  ol  very 
trenchant   and    interesting    articles    has    appeared  in 

the  "  Times  "  on  the  state  of  efficiency  of  the  German 

Army  ;  w  hether  by  Colonel  Repington  or  another  we 
know  not.  In  effect  we  have  been  told  that  the  German 
Army  has  been  resting  on  its  laurels  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  that  a  future  Jena  may  once  again 
prove  it  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  date.  This  may  be 
true.  A  similar  awakening  has  again  and  again 
taken  place  in  history.  But  these  diatribes  against 
German  efficiency  will  not  help  to  establish  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and  they  happen  to  fall 
in  very  aptly  with  Lord  Haldane's  very  optimistic 
utterances  on  the  efficiency  and  readiness  for  war  not 
only  of  the  Regular  Arm}',  which  all  admit,  but  also  of 
the  Territorial  Force.  The  danger,  even  in  this  in- 
stance, is  manifest.  It  is  calculated  to  make  the 
public  less  apprehensive  of  the  German  danger, 
and  more  resigned  to  the  very  inadequate  ar- 
rangements which  the  Government  has  made  towards 
meeting  a  really  great  national  crisis.  In  the  Army 
these  points  have  been  much  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed of  late,  and  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  laid 
before  the  public.  Members  of  Parliament  could,  it  is 
true,  give  them  publicity,  but  they  are  under  a  certain 
disadvantage.  The  Parliamentarian  who  wishes  to 
succeed  thinks  twice  before  he  attacks  the  "  Times  ". 
An  authoritative  organ  of  the  daily  Press  has  certain  dis- 
ciplinary powers  over  Members  of  Parliament  which  it 
is  not  altogether  wise  to  ignore. 


THE  CITY.  

A  STOCK  EXCHANGE  holiday  in  the  middle  of  a 
**■  week  usually  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
markets  to  a  state  of  inanition.  This  week  has  been 
a  noteworthy  exception.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  some 
departments  wore  a  tired  appearance,  but  on  Thursday 
they  seemed  to  have  benefited  from  the  day's  rest,  the 
tone  being  cheerful  although  business  was  on  a  small 
scale.  The  monetary  outlook  has  improved,  and  the 
belief  is  now  becoming  general  that  the  Bank  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  present  year. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  markets  has  been 
the  sharp  fluctuations  in  London  General  Omnibus 
stock,  first  on  account  of  an  unfounded  rumour  of  a 
guaranteed  io  per  cent,  dividend,  and  later  on  the  con- 
firmation of  news  that  negotiations  between  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  the  London  Electric 
Railways,  and  the  Omnibus  Company  are  in  progress. 
The  discussion  of  the  terms  understood  to  be  under  con- 
sideration has  emphasised  the  greatly  improved  posi- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Company,  and  the  stock  has  had 
another  rise  despite  the  facts  that  the  market  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  suggested  amalgamation  and  that 
the  terms  said  to  have  been  offered  by  the  Underground 
group  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  toward  the 
Omnibus  stockholders.  Conservative  opinion  is  that 
the  rise  has  gone  quite  far  enough. 

The  Home  Railway  section  has  been  dominated  by 
the  labour  situation.  The  unfavourable  reception  by  the 
men's  representatives  of  the  Railway  Commission's 
findings  and  of  the  handsome  concessions  in  wages  made 
by  the  Great  Western  and  the  North  Western  lines  had 
a  temporarily  depressing  effect;  but  good  buying  set 
in  when  it  was  learned  that  the  railwayman's  executive 
had  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement.    This  was 


accepted  as  evidence  that  pacific  counsels  were  prevail- 
ing. The  question  is,  at  what  cost  will  peace  be 
secured;-1  The  railway  companies  have  to  face  higher 
wages,  the  expense  of  the  national  insurant  e  s,  heme 
and  dearer  coal.  To  counteract  these  influences  they 
may  anticipate  advantages  from  working  agreements, 
from   labour-saving   appliances,   .'  jhI   possibly  from 

increased  rates  il  Parliament  perpitfij  At  the  same 
lime  trallic  returns  continue  excellent,  and  as  long  as 
trade  remains  good,  dividends  should  be  easily 
maintained. 

A  new  bull  movement  has  been  inaugurated  in  Wall 
Street,  and  current  news  affecting  quotations  is  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  immediate  bear  attacks.  The  Steel 
Corporation's  earnings  for  the  September  quarter  were 
unexpectedly  good,  and  trade  advices  suggest  that  big 
orders  for  railway  equipment  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
These  factors  have  offset  the  effect  of  the  Government's 
determination  to  take  action  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  A  renewal  of  demand  from  Berlin  for 
Canadian  Pacifies  accompanied  by  good  local  support 
has  caused  a  conspicuous  improvement,  although  the 
company's  working  statement  for  September,  showing 
an  increase  of  $734,000  in  gross  earnings,  and  one  of 
only  $6000  in  net  receipts,  was  hardly  satisfactory. 
Grand  Trunk  securities  advanced  sympathetically,  but 
in  their  case  th%  rise  has  been  modified. 

In  the  Foreign  Railway  department  the  Argentine 
roads  have  received  chief  attention,  Entre  Rios  issues 
being  in  good  request.  Leopoldina  stock  has  improved 
on  rumours  that  terms  have  been  arranged  with  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
State-owned  Central  line.  This  has  been  officially 
denied,  and,  as  the  Brazilian  Congress  will  not  meet 
before  March  next,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  anything 
will  be  arranged  for  some  months.  Meanwhile  the 
dividend  is  more  likely  to  be  reduced  than  increased. 

The  tendency  of  the  Mining  Markets  on  the  whole 
has  been  relatively  firm.  The  Consolidated  Goldfields 
report  created  a  good  impression  ;  but  Kaffirs  are  never 
free  from  depressing  influences  nowadays  :  the  Rand- 
fontein  group  has  been  heavy  under  Cape  selling  accom- 
panied by  rumours  that  the  Central  Company's  mill  is 
not  working  satisfactorily.  The  formation  of  a  new 
mining  company  by  the  Chartered  Company  has  given 
satisfaction  in  the  Rhodesian  section  as  evidence  that 
the  Chartered  people  intend  to  identify  themselves  more 
closely  with  the  mining  industry.  The  title  of  the  new 
company — British  South  Africa  Company's  Mines 
Development  Company  Ltd. — is,  however,  not  a  model 
of  terseness. 

As  regards  Rubbers,  the  latest  auction  sales  have  done 
nothing  to  encourage  buyers,  and,  as  dealers  are  at 
present  unwilling  to  take  shares,  a  little  selling  easily 
depresses  quotations.  Oil  shares  remain  dull.  The 
declaration  of  the  first  Maikop  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
on  Maikop  Victory  (partly  paid)  shares  scarcely  caused 
a  ripple  in  the  market. 


THE  MEMBER'S  SALARY. 

By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

\\7  HO  pulls  the  strings  of  the  Tory  Party?  Is  it 
*  *  Bunty  or  Mr.  Balfour?  I  ask  this  question  in 
no  spirit  of  flippancy  ;  but  because  it  does  seem  as  if 
the  Tory  party  never  could  act  simultaneously  and 
unitedly  in  any  direction.  Take  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  members.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee's  method  of  return- 
ing his  quarterly  cheques  to  the  Paymaster-General  may 
be  right.  Or  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  method  of  pocketing 
the  cheques  and  saying  nothing  about  it  may  be  right.  Or 
Mr.  Laurence  Hardy's  method  of  sending  his  cheques 
to  the  Central  Conservative  Office  for  the  assistance  of 
impecunious  Tories  may  be  right.  Or  Mr.  Fred  Hall's 
method  of  applying  his  cheques  to  the  registration 
expenses  in  Dulwich  may  be  right.  Or  Mr.  Somebody 
Else's  method  of  distributing  his  cheques  amongst  the 
charitable  institutions  in  his  constituency  may  be  right. 
Any  one  of  these  methods  of  handling  public  money, 
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which  is  thrust  into  your  hand  against  your  will,  may 
be  right  :  but  they  cannot  all  be  right.  And  it  is  most 
important,  with  a  view  to  future  action,  that  the  Tories 
should  all  do  the  right  thing,  and  all  do  it  together. 
Ir  is  a  well-known  story  that  when  the  Melbourne 
Cabinet  were  discussing  in  1841  whether  there  should 
be  a  fixed  duty  on  coyn  or  a  sliding  scale,  Lord  Melbourne 
put  his  back  to  theadoor  and  said,  "  Now  which  is  it 
to  be?  It  doesn't  matter  a  damn  which  it  is,  provided 
we  all  say  the  same  thing  ".  The  wisdom  of  that  genial 
philosopher  was  sound.  It  is  best,  of  course,  to  be  right ; 
but,  as  being  right  is  generally  an  accident,  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  be  decided  and.  (for  a  political  party) 
to  be  unanimous.  I  remember  that  when  I  went  to  read 
law  in  the  chambers  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
used  to  tell  me  that  in  writing  an  opinion  the  im- 
portant thing  was  to  be  clear  and  decided.  Now  clear- 
ness and  decision  are  the  two  qualities  which  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  the  councils  of  the  Ton- 
party  at  present,  and  have  been  absent,  unfortunately, 
for  many  years.  Take  for  another  instance  the  conduct 
of  the  Tory  party  on  the  Parliament  Bill.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  advice  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  third 
reading  was  excellent,  provided  everybody  followed  it. 
But  the  moment  it  became  apparent  that  everybody 
would  not  follow  it,  then  Lord  Lansdowne,  instead  of 
peering  through  a  glass  door  with  Lords  Curzon  and 
Midleton,  should  have  induced  all  the  Tory  peers  either 
to  vote  against  or  for  the  Bill.  A  paralysis  of  judgment 
appears  to  have  crept  over  the  party  of  late  years, 
and  every  man  seems  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  That  is  why  I  ask  who  pulls  the  Ton- 
strings?  It  can  hardly  be  Mr.  Balfour,  for  he  "  gangs 
his  own  gate  ".  If  it  is  Bunty,  then  I  want  to  know 
who  is  Bunty?  or  rather,  which  Bunty  now  pulls? 
There  used  to  be  one  Bunty  at  the  Central  Office  in 
Bridge  Street,  and  another  Bunty  in  the  Whips'  room 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  as  they  pulled  in 
different  directions,  we  have  changed  all  that ;  and 
now  there  are  four  or  five  Bunties — one  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  one  in  the  House  of  Commons  (also  a  Lord), 
and  at  least  three  plebeian  Bunties  in  Bridge  Street,  or 
on  the  Embankment,  for  I  believe  they  have  changed 
the  headquarters  of  Buntydom.  Which  of  these  Bunties 
is  responsible  for  the  muddle  of  the  members'  salaries? 
For  muddle  it  is,  and  responsibility  must  clearly  be 
brought  home  to  someone.  I  speak  with  bated  breath, 
but  is  it  possible  that  the  brand-new  Bunty  of  Birming- 
ham is  responsible  for  this  mess?  But  no  :  I  recollect  : 
he  wrote,  or  said,  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  going  to  pocket 
his  salary,  but  that  other  people  could  do  as  they  liked. 
Exactly  so  :  that's  just  the  weakness  of  the  partv  :  this 
is  the  result  of  uncontrolled  Buntvism. 

Personally,  I  think  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  exactlv  the 
right  thing.  About  Mr.  Lee's  return  of  the  cheque,  and 
his  announcement  of  the  fact  in  the  newspapers,  there 
is  a  Pharisaical  "  Thank  God,  I  am  not  as  these  Liberals 
and  Labourites",  which  is  offensive.  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Lee  did  not  mean  that,  but  it  looks  like  it.  There  is 
also  an  appearance  of  informing  the  world  that  "  I  am 
so  well-off  that  ^400  a  year  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  ". 
Of  course,  Mr.  Lee  meant  neither  of  these  two  things  : 
he  merely  wished  to  proclaim  his  repudiation  of  the 
principle  that  members  of  Parliament  should  be  paid 
a  salan.  But  he  did  it  in  what  I  venture  to  say  was 
a  most  unfortunate  manner.  The  same  criticism  applies 
to  those  Conservative  members  who  have  announced  in 
the  newspapers  that  they  are  going  to  devote  their 
salaries  to  public  objects.  There  is  something  of  prig- 
gishness  and  something,  I  must  add.  of  vulgarity  in 
thus  proclaiming:;  urfoi  et  orbi,  that  a  salary,  which' has 
been  voted  by  Parliament,  is  an  accursed  thing,  which 
others  may  soil  their  hands  with  if  they  choose,  but 
which  I.  the  member  for  Pedlington.  will  devote  to 
public  objects.  Nobody  can  be  more  stronglv  opposed 
to  t'ne  payment  of  members  of  Parliament  than  I  am. 
I  think  it  will  degrade  the  office,  multiply  the  number 
of  undesirable  candidates,  and  expose  a  member  to  an 
insolent  measuring  of  his  value  by  the  number  of 
divisions  he  attends.  But  if  I  were  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment I  should  pocket  the  Paymaster's  cheques,  and  I 


shoujd  no  more  think  of  telling  the  world  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  them  than  of  accounting  for  any 
other  part  of  my  income.  This  acceptance  of  wages, 
which  he  has  not  demanded,  but  against  which  he  has 
protested,  does  not  in  the  least  estop  the  recipient  from 
rescinding  the  resolution,  under  which  I  believe  the 
salaries  are  paid,  if  ever  he  has  the  power  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  Tories  ought  to  do,  if  ever 
they  return  to  office,  is  to  drop  the  payment  of  members, 
which  can  be  done  by  simply  not  setting  down  the 
estimate  for  the  requisite  sum.  The  payment  of  members 
is  not  desired  even  by  the  Liberals.  It  was  forced  upon 
the  Government  by  the  judgments  in  the  Osborne  case, 
which  decided  that  the  payment  of  members  out  of 
Trades  Union  funds  was  illegal.  Before  many  years  are 
over,  I  am  convinced  that  the  payment  of  members  will 
be  dropped,  and  that  the  Labour  party  will  acquiesce 
in  that  course,  as  their  leaders  will  by  that  time  have 
discovered  that  Treasury  cheques  make  Treasury  whips 
more  effective  than  Labour  whips.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
done  the  right  thing  himself,  as  he  generally  does. 
Only  he  has  omitted,  as  he  generally  does,  to  tell  his 
chief  Bunty  that  his  followers  must  follow,  which  they 
can  only  do  if  they  are  told  clearly  and  decidedly  and 
in  good  time  what  it  is  which  they  have  to  do. 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  PLAYGROUND. 

AMONG  the  headings  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  a  book 
on  "  The  Studies,  Habits  and  Peculiarities  of  Cam- 
bridge University  "  written  in  1828  and  now  only  to  be 
seen  by  chance  in  the  slum  quarter  of  a  bookseller's 
shelves  there  stands  this  flattering  reference  to  an  im- 
portant Cambridge  society — "  House  of  Commons, 
superiority  of  Union  over  demonstrated  ".  It  is  true 
that  the  text  fulfils  the  suggestion  of  irony  that  lurks  in 
these  words,  but  a  comparison  of  any  sort  is  gratifying 
to  a  Union  statesman  even  if  it  is  rather  unintelligible 
to  the  majority  of  mankind.  Anyone  however  who  knows 
the  mimic  Parliamentary  furniture  that  fills  the  debating 
halls  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions  will  allow 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  successfully  aped. 
The  young  orator  leans  upon  an  imitation  despatch  box, 
he  speaks  of  "  his  honourable  friend  from  Trinity  "  or 
"the  honourable  member  from  Pembroke",  and 
addresses  the  occupant  of  the  chair  as  "  Mr.  President  ", 
he  leaves  the  House  when  a  bore  is  "  up",  and  finally 
follows  his  "  leader  "  into  the  right  "lobby  "  if  he  is 
not  engaged  as  a  teller  or  as  an  unofficial  "  whip  "  with 
a  roving  commission  to  catch  votes  to  make  the  division 
lists  look  well. 

But  a  toy  is  still  an  imitation,  even  though  it  looks 
real,  and  there  are  not  many  people  outside  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  undergraduate  orator's  family  who  re- 
adjust their  opinions  week  by  week,  as  Lord  Curzon 
jokingly  claimed  to  do,  in  the  light  of  the  report  of  the 
Oxford  Union  debates  ;  and  if  the  comparison  can  be 
kept  at  all  it  is  not  because  England  thinks  highly  of 
these  weekly  discussions  but  because  she  has  come  to 
rate  low  the  quality  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Unions  suffer,  as  all  debating  societies  must,  from  the 
want  of  the  sting-  of  action  in  the  tail  of  their  talk.  In 
"Sketches  of  Cantabs  "  Mr.  Tinkler,  "the  Unionic 
Cantab  ",  moves  "  That  we  acknowledge  with  feelings 
of  deep  and  abiding  self-congratulation  that  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Rudolshwig  has  bestowed  upon  his  sub- 
jects the  blessings  of  a  free  Constitution  ",  and  this  ex:- 
travagance  is  not  altogether  unfair  to  the  tone  of  the 
motions  that  come  before  the  Union.  Subjects  of  this 
order  cannot  be  grasped  within  a  week,  and  the  busy 
undergraduate  is  very  dependent  upon  accessible  autho- 
rities. He  will  seize  a  good  point  with  thankfulness 
wherever  he  can  find  it,  and  there  is  as  a  rule  little  in  the 
substance  of  his  speech  that  is  his  own.  Originality 
enters  with  his  choice  of  phrases  and  the  arrangement  of 
his  humour  :  indeed,  especially  in  the  speeches  at  Oxford, 
this  is  his  chief  concern  and  the  test  of  a  successful  effort. 
This  attention  to  epigram,  alliteration  and  the  selection 
of  a  happy  word  marks  off  youthful  from  mature  oratory. 
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A  man  is  occupied  with  the  case  for  which  he  speaks,  and 
he  wishes  his  arguments  to  settle  in  men's  minds,  nor 
does  he  expect  to  advance  except  with  the  progress  of 
his  case,  but  the  young  speaker  is  inclined  to  use  his  case 
as  a  shop  window  which  he  may  cram  with  his  attractive 
wares.  This  explains  the  paradoxes  that  miss  their 
mark  because  there  was  no  occasion  to  aim  at  all.  A 
great  writer  who  took  his  share  in  debate  confesses  that 
as  a  young  man  in  the  Cambridge  Union  he  denounced 
a  famous  Prime  Minister  as  a  "  contemptible  sneak  ", 
and  more  recently  a  successor  to  that  office  was  disposed 
of  as  "  a  silly  old  man  ". 

This  verbal  restlessness  is  better  than  the  extremity 
of  pomposity  to  which  didactic  youth  is  liable.  The 
Union  is  the  only  place  in  an  old  University 
where  undergraduates  treat  one  another  as  middle- 
aged  men,  and  the  temptation  to  mount  the  high 
horse  is  naturally  great.  Moreover,  the  debater  is  led 
by  the  success  of  a  few  speeches,  partly  his  own,  to  hold 
himself  more  prepared  than  he  really  is  for  a  position  in 
public  life,  and  he  is  not  at  all  pleased  that  he  must 
occupy  himself  till  middle  age  with  the  restrictions  and 
postponements  of  making  money.  He  is  inclined  to 
snatch  at  a  political  secretaryship  or  some  post  of  decep- 
tive attractiveness  that  fits  with  his  immediate  wants 
but  leads  nowhere. 

The  University  politician  can  cut  a  considerable  figure 
while  he  is  still  in  residence.  His  appointment  book  is 
black  with  promised  speeches,  and  though  he  takes 
second  place  to  the  prominent  athletes,  within  his  own 
large  circle  he  can  command  an  agreeable  popularity. 
This  indeed  is  a  source  of  temptation,  for  a  little  recogni- 
tion sometimes  unbalances  a  slow  and  satisfied  mind  and 
modesty  is  the  primary  requirement  to  an  undergraduate 
eye.  The  athlete  sets  the  pace  in  this  connexion,  and 
the  politician  is  inclined  to  run  a  little  ahead  of  him, 
though  on  the  whole  they  move  easily  together  and  they 
have  a  common  disinclination  to  attend  lectures  and  to 
read  the  stated  books.  A  sympathetic  tutor  will  not, 
however,  press  the  politician  too  hard  even  though  con- 
scientious committee  work  may  pull  him  down  a  class 
or  two  in  his  schools.  Reading  never  leaves  the  ap- 
pointed path,  and  a  man  must  busy  himself  if  he  hopes 
to  reach  its  end  ;  there  are  many  men  who  take  high 
degrees  who  never  look  into  a  book  off  their  subject  nor 
open  a  newspaper  from  month  to  month.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  young  man  caring  for  affairs  should  almost 
feel,  like  the  hero  of  a  recent  novel,  that  to  take  a 
University  degree  is  "  beneath  the  contempt  of  a  reason- 
able man  ". 

The  choice  is  not  presented  to  the  athlete  in 
quite  the  same  form,  for  he  does  not  decide  between 
two  differing  intellectual  demands  but  broadly  between 
a  physical  and  mental  task.  Tutors  themselves  admit 
the  difficulty  of  serving  the  two  masters,  and  they  will 
deal  leniently  with  the  low  class  of  a  pupil  who  has  con- 
cerned himself  with  a  Union  career.  There  are  some 
people  too  not  tied  like  dons  to  an  expression  of  approval 
at  examination  triumphs  who  go  much  further  and 
affect  to  see  in  academic  failure  the  promise  of  worldly- 
success.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  be  too  generous  in  this 
respect,  and  Stevenson's  "  Defence  of  Idlers  "  has  stood 
some  very  indolent  people  in  good  stead.  After  all,  to 
keep  the  grip  upon  a  task  when  all  the  interest  has  left 
it  is  a  discipline  that  will  serve  a  man  in  later  life,  and  a 
sad  little  acquirement  of  unorthodox  culture,  or  even  an 
added  fluency  of  speech,  is  not  of  such  service  to  a 
man  as  the  training  he  would  have  had  if  he  had 
kept  on  deck  during  the  zenith  of  the  storm.  Not 
that  the  "  Unionic  Cantab  "  disgraces  himself  in  his 
official  work,  for  he  turns  from  a  committee,  a  debate, 
or  a  long  banquet  of  political  talk  with  resolution  and, 
though  his  record  is  inferior  to  spectacled  industrv  which 
will  allow  nothing  to  draw  it  from  its  books— neither 
sport,  nor  good  company,  nor  the  hand  of  friendship — 
he  does  creditably  and  finishes  the  race  well  in  front  of 
the  stertorous  athlete. 

If  the  contrary  were  true,  however,  it  would  still  be 
anything  but  wise  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  ^at  Cambridge  in  1817  and  to  shut  the  doors 
of  the  Union  Society ;  the  place    provides  sanctuary 


against  the  urgency  of  Tripos  and  the  tyranny  of  games. 
The  opinion  is  commonly  held  that  at  the  old  Univer- 
sities men  feed  their  minds  upon  the  profundities  of 
life,  and  no  politician  is  thought  to  have  done  his  duty 
by  an  academic  audience  unless  he  asserts  that  the  future 
is  in  its  hands.  It  may  be  :  but  too  many  undergradu- 
ates hurry  through  their  course  without  once  reflecting 
on  the  forces  that  maintain  "  the  framework  of  the 
land".  Busied  over  the  statistics  of  athletics,  jogged 
by  a  frowning  tutor  at  his  elbow,  the  undergraduate  is 
tempted  to  live  eagerly  in  a  delightful  present,  ignoring 
the  responsibilities  of  national  life,  Imperial  necessities, 
or  the  need  of  the  people  "  across  the  bridges  ".  The 
armour  a  reading  man  pulls  over  him  to  meet  the  prods 
of  examiners  does  not  give  him  any  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  though  a  rowing  man  acquires  a  fierce  patriotism 
he  does  not  practise  with  the  weapons  that  must  be  used 
later  on  and  with  which  the  Union  men  make  one 
another  wince. 

There  are  qualities  which  a  good  citizen  and 
much  more  a  public  man  must  develop — readiness 
in  putting  together  a  case,  capacity  to  piece  an 
imposing  argument,  judgment  in  estimating  men,  quick- 
ness in  detecting  the  essential  point.  Such  activity  of 
mind  the  Union  fosters  as  no  Tripos,  with  its  slow  ab- 
sorptions and  memory  tests,  can  do  :  reading  for  an 
examination  is  almost  like  lawn-tennis  with  no  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  net,  and,  in  contrast,  a  Union 
debate  provides  partners  who  can  drive  hard  and  place 
neatly. 

But  above  all  the  Union  gives  men  occasion  to  sound 
their  beliefs,  to  question  the  accepted  phrase,  the  rooted 
fact.  College  societies  do  indeed  serve  this  use,  lead- 
ing a  man  away  from  his  gossip  and  stirring  up  the 
contents  of  his  mind.  But  their  methods  are  so  informal 
and  speakers  have  so  little  sense  of  responsibility  that 
these  societies,  though  pleasant  enough,  hardly  make  a 
very  valuable  training'  ground. 


"  A  YEAR  OF  STRANGERS." 
By  Filson  Youxg. 

HOW  true  it  is  that  it  is  only  in  solitude  that  people 
discover  themselves,  and  how  sad  it  is  that  most 
people  should  spend  their  lives  in  avoiding  solitude  at 
all  costs,  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  what  they  would 
discover  there  !  Here  is  a  book*  born,  if  not  of  solitude, 
of  the  companionships  that  one  finds  in  solitude  ;  and  in 
its  pages  one  discerns  a  personality  strange  and  inter- 
esting, that  has  realised  itself  in  loneliness  like  a  flower 
blossoming  in  the  desert.  The  appearance  of  a  real  book 
in  our  literary  annals  is  a  rare  enough  thing  to  make 
one  greet  it  as  one  would  greet  a  new  star,  for  in  the 
firmament  of  art  there  are  stars  great  and  small,  and 
this  is  among  the  smallest,  although  it  shines  with  a 
serene  and  clear-beaming  light,  to  be  easily  discerned 
by  the  simple  human  eye  without  aid  of  literary  or  other 
telescopes.  The  Hungarian  name  of  the  author  is 
new  to  the  public,  but  to  a  smaller  circle  it  is  not  so 
much  the  disguise  as  the  adornment  of  a  figure  that  but 
lately  shone  in  that  part  of  London  society  which  culti- 
vates beauty,  making  always  a  little  centre  of  light  and 
colour.  Her  book  is  the  record  of  a  year  which  the 
writer  thought  to  find  the  happiest  of  her  life,  but  in 
which  instead  she  wandered  in  lonely  places  and  drank 
of  bitter  waters. 

And  yet  all  that  the  public,  ignorant  of  the  inner  story, 
w  ill  see  is  a  charming  book  by  a  new  writer.  There  is 
not  one  trace  of  sorrow  in  these  pages.  They  are  as 
happy  as  the  springtime,  as  triumphant  as  summer. 
No  one  can  read  them  without  being  the  happier  for  it, 
Avithout  having  something  added  to  his  vision  of  life, 
some  new  perception  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the 
natural  and  determined  love  of  life.  The  book  is  a  per- 
fectly simple  account  of  strangers  met  in  a  year  of 
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wandering- — strangers  who  became  friends.  Little 
children,  beggars,  Italian  peasants,  strangers  encoun- 
tered in  Persia,  in  Russia,  in  Flanders — they  one  and 
all  have  the  interest  of  skilfully  painted  figures  which 
both  adorn  and  are  themselves  adorned  by  the  back- 
ground against  which  they  are  shown.  But  they  are 
not  skilfully  painted.  This  is  not  a  skilful  book  ;  it  is 
written  without  artifice.  Its  style  is  perfectly  artless, 
although  it  has  a  fragrance  that  might  well  be  the 
despair  of  many  literary  craftsmen.  A  skilful  and  sym- 
pathetic editor  could  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  greatly 
improve  the  style,  but  he  could  not  greatly  improve  the 
book,  for  its  charm  lies  in  the  freshness  and  clarity  of 
the  ideas,  and  the  words  to  express  them  come  naturally 
and  artlessly.  The  craftsman  can  easily  reproduce  this 
artless  style,  but  he  cannot  reproduce  the  attitude  of 
mind  behind  it.  The  writer  seems  to  see  everything 
through  an  atmosphere  serene,  clear,  and  very  still — 
the  kind  of  pearly  atmosphere  through  which  we  have 
sometimes  seen,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  June  or  July, 
an  English  landscape  with  river  and  trees  and  far-lying 
meadows.  In  such  moments  the  atmosphere  seems  like 
the  clear  glass  of  a  picture — fixing  it  in  serenity.  There 
is  something  of  the  spiritual  calm  of  Thoreau  in  these 
pages  of  Yo'f  Pawlowska  ;  but  Rome  is  her  Walden,  and 
the  broad  roads  of  the  world  her  Concord  River.  Here 
is  an  example  of  her  style,  taken  from  the  sketch  of  a 
young  peasant  woman  in  a  mountain  town  of  Italy  :— 

"  When  I  was  leaving  the  village  to  return  to  my  home 
in  Rome,  she  stood  by  the  carriage  to  say  good-bye  to  me, 
holding  Alfredo  in  her  arms;  Maria,  Giuseppe,  and  Serafina 
were  clinging  to  her  skirts.  She  stood  by  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  wall ;  some  of  its  bricks  had  fallen  in  masses  on  to 
the  ground  and  lay  there  half  crumbled  into  earth  again. 
I  thought  how  inevitably  the  ground  draws  back  to  herself 
all  that  has  come  from  her — Persepolis  or  a  blade  of  grass.  ! 

"The  wind  blew  aside  Severina's  skirts  and  showed  her 
bare  feet;  Alfredo's  red  lips  were  pressed  against  her  firm 
brown  breast ;  Maria  was  a  little  patch  of  dull  rose  cotton  ; 
Giuseppe  held  his  small  black  cap  in  his  hand;  Serafina 's 
pale  yellow  hair  was  blowing  about  her  face.  The  ancient 
wall,  the  hills,  the  limestone  rocks  melted  away  from 
my  sight — I  saw  before  me  something  that  was  eternal." 

When  one  analyses  the  material  out  of  which  this  book 
has  been  made  one  realises  anew  the  dreadful  waste 
which  goes  on  in  most  of  our  lives.  When  one  first 
reads  such  a  book  one's  first  instinct  is  to  say  "  If  such 
interesting  things  happened  to  me  I  could  make  a  beau- 
tiful book,  too  ".  And  yet  things  as  interesting  as  these 
are  happening  every  day  to  all  of  us.  All  the  book  is 
made  of  is  a  few  encounters  with  beggars  and  children 
and  other  strangers — the  common  clay  of  everyday  life. 
One  need  not  doubt  that  thousands  of  other  things  just 
as  interesting  happened  to  the  writer  before  this  "  year 
of  strangers  ".  The  clay 'was  in  her  hands  always,  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  everyone.  But  with  most  of  us  this 
raw  material  of  life  leaves  our  hands  as  it  entered  them, 
still  in  shapeless  lumps  of  clay.  Here  and  there  the  true 
artist,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  the  true  liver  and  seer  of 
life,  takes  the  shapeless  clay  and  fashions  it  into  things 
of  beauty.  And  this  is  what  Yoi  Pawlowska  has  done. 
She  found  in  her  hands,  instead  of  jewels,  instead  of 
the  glories  of  those  Arabian  caskets  and  gossamer  rain- 
bow fabrics  and  fairy  gawds  which  the  child  in  us  strives 
after  and  cries  for,  nothing  but  a  little  common  clay  ; 
and  out  of  the  clay  she  has  made  these  beautiful  figures 
■ — far,  far  better  than  the  fairy  toys  and  jewels,  because 
they  are  fashioned  in  the  mould  of  life  and  have  the 
beauty  that  is  perceptible  not  only  to  human  eyes  but  to 
human  hearts.  Such  a  book  is  tantalising,  because  it 
reminds  one  that  the  world  might  be  filled  with  beautiful 
things  if  people  would  only  choose  them  and  see  them. 
So  far  as  skill  goes,  almost  anybody  or  everybody  might 
have  written  it — if  only  everybody  would  !  But  it  is 
far  more  common  to  be  able  to  do  a  fine  thing  than  to 
have  the  will  to  do  it,  and  sometimes  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  all  the  skill  of  all  the  artists  in  the  world  is 
but  a  substitute  for  clear  vision,  love  of  life,  and  that 
serene  morning  spirit  which  ought  to  be  natural  to  us, 
but  seems,  in  the  cross  condition  of  the  world,  onlv  to 
be  attained  through  great  suffering. 


Here  is  another  little  passage  which  is  interesting  as 
an  example  of  a  happy  style  achieved  through  perfect 
naturalness  and  simplicity  : — 

"  Once  I  said  to  her  :  '  If  you  were  married,  and  some  fair- 
haired  babies  played  about  the  farm,  do  you  think  that  you 
would  be  happier — do  you  not  think  that  every  time  they 
laughed  you  would  laugh  also  '  ?  She  looked  away  at  the 
sea,  her  voice  became  husky,  and  she  said  :  '  He  was  drowned 
out  there,  I  came  here  as  they  were  bringing  home  his  dead 
body ;  I  made  them  lay  him  down  on  the  sand,  and  I  kissed 
him  on  his  mouth  within  the  sound  of  the  sea.  He  had  never 
spoken  of  love,  but  I  knew,  and  I  knew  why  he  was  waiting, 
and  my  waiting  ended  when  I  kissed  him  as  he  lay  dead. 
I  will  have  no  child,  as  I  cannot  have  his  child.  Sometimes, 
when  I  sit  here  alone  gazing  at  the  sea,  I  seem  to  see  him 
walking  on  the  water  towards  me,  holding  a  little  child  in  his, 
arms  '. " 

Beauty  of  this  kind  is  full  of  snares  for  the  author.  It 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  actors  love  to  mouth,  the  mere 
style  of  which  is  easily  imitated.  One  trembles  to  think 
lest  Yoi  Pawlowska  should  be  persuaded  into  writing 
novels  or  mystical  plays  for  the  Court  Theatre.  We  all 
know  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  plays,  which 
in  the  case  of  Synge  and  Yeats  began  with  this  morning 
freshness  of  style,  and  which  have  rapidly  been  deterio- 
rating into  claptrap  imitations  of  themselves.  The  art 
required  in  writing  a  play  or  a  novel  is  a  technical  thing, 
and  is  far  removed  from  the  artlessness  that  makes 
pages  like  these  beautiful.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
author  to  be  natural  all  through  a  play  ;  if  he  were  it 
would  be  a  bad  play  ;  and  one  cannot  too  clearly  say  that 
the  charm  of  this  book  is  its  naturalness  and  the  limpid 
clarity  of  mind  and  true  love  of  beauty  which  it  repre- 
sents. There  may  be  more  than  that  in  the  author — 
one  does  not  know ;  but  if  she  never  writes  another 
book  she  will  have  made  out  of  her  year  of  wandering 
one  beautiful  thing,  and  will  have  proved  for  her 
readers,  as  well  as  for  herself,  that,  in  the  words  of 
MathnawI-i-Ma'nawi,  "  the  hand  of  Spring  will  unfold 
the  secret  of  Winter  ". 


JEAN  LORRAIN  AND  LITERATURE  TWENTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

WAS  Jean  Lorrain — his  real  name  was  Duval — at 
all  known  in  England  ?  Over  here  he  was  quite 
a  person  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  many  people  men- 
tioned him  in  the  same  breath  as  Maupassant.  Not  that 
his  talent  resembled  Maupassant's  in  the  least — the  few: 
Normand  stories  he  has  written  cannot  bear  the  com- 
parison— but  both  men  were  about  the  same  age,  they 
came  from  the  same  province,  their  productions  ap- 
peared weekly  on  the  same  day  in  the  newspapers,  and 
were  about  equally  shocking.  This  was  enough  for  the 
crude  criticism  of  newspaper  buyers. 

One  ought  to  add  that  Jean  Lorrain  was  no  inferior 
writer.  Even  fastidious  readers  would  occasionally 
bethink  themselves  on  tumbling  upon  the  "  Gil  Bias  "  or 
the  "  Journal  "  that  he  wrote  for  these  papers  and  look 
for  his  contributions.  One  was  pretty  sure  to  find  some- 
thing like  force  and  a  certain  charm  in  them,  and  I 
remember  Angellier  once  dropping  the  oracular  remark 
that  he  was  "  no  ordinary  peach  though  a  decayed 
one  ". 

Finally  Jean  Lorrain  died — I  could  not  say  how  many 
years  ago,  perhaps  six  or  seven — and  was  forgotten. 
Fame  like  his,  built  on  flying  leaves,  cannot  be  of  long 
duration.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore, 
to  hear  the  other  day  that  a  volume  containing  some  of 
his  best  things  had  just  been  published  with  a  preface 
by  M.  Paul  Adam,  and  that  a  special  issue  of  the  "  Cour- 
rier  Francais  ",  profusely  illustrated  and  comprising 
appreciations  from  a  number  of  literary  men  of  some 
note,  had  been  dedicated  to  his  memory. 

Surprise  is  very  uncritical.  We  had  never  thought 
of  reconsidering  our  former  impression  of  Jean  Lor- 
rain, but  on  hearing  the  news  that  he  had  not  been 
doomed  to  oblivion  by  everybody  we  felt  quite  willing 
to  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  had  treated  him  unjustly. 
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quite  ready  to  road  tin*  posthumous  volume  with  more 
respect  and  sympathy  than  we  had  ever  given  to  the 
living  man's  produetious,  and  (mite  anxious  to  secure 
the  book. 

This  volume  is  entitled  "  Du  Temps  que  les  Betes  par- 
laient  "*  and  consists  not  only  of  tales,  as  the  title  might 
lead  us  to  suspect,  but  of  critical  pieces  as  well.  I  do 
not  regret  having  read  it.  It  has  made  a  few  tilings 
clear  to  me,  and  I  have  a  comfortable  sense  of  knowing 
more  about  a  man  who  held  some  place  in  modern 
French  literature  than  would  have  been  possible  to  me 
had  it  not  been  for  M.  Paul  Adam. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  "  Du  Temps  que 
les  Betes  parlaient  "  is  that  immoral  stories  arc  absent 
from  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  coarseness  diffused  through 
the  lumk  and  which  I  shall  have  to  notice,  and  for  two 
or  three  perfectly  superfluous  pages,  it  could  be  read  by 
everybody.  When  Jean  Lorrain  used  to  republish  his 
stories  in  book  form  he  had  no  such  scruples  ;  on  the  con- 
trary. To-day  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  to  the 
Dublic  a  volume  with  the  least  claims  to  literature  that 
was  immoral  in  subject  or  treatment.  The  success  even 
of  such  a  writer  as  M.  Pierre  Louys  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  doubtful,  and  with  all  his  deftness  and  delicacy  of 
touch  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  would  have  to  criticise  an 
eroticist  like  Catulle  Mendes  more  resolutely  than  by 
blaming  himself  publicly  for  liking  him.  Elegant  cyni- 
cism as  well  as  elegant  corruption  are  passing  out  of 
fashion,  and  as  the  French  recover  their  traditional 
energy  they  will  be  less  and  less  indulgent  towards  any- 
thing that  goes  beyond  gauloiserie. 

We  can  in  consequence  limit  ourselves  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Jean  Lorrain  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  not 
stooped  to  catering  to  the  unfortunate  taste  of  a  few 
years  ago  and  had  not  condescended  to  be  corrupted  by 
his  readers  before  corrupting  them  in  return.  Even 
within  those  limits  he  is  not  very  near  us.  From  the 
mere  literary  point  of  view  he  looks  singularly  behind 
our  times — one  might  say  old-fashioned.  His  style, 
loud  and  gratuitously  flamboyant,  makes  him  a  descen- 
dant of  the  early  Romanticists  much  more  than  of 
Renan.  He  is  a  rhetorician,  a  lover  of  words  for  them- 
selves. A  literary  subject  for  him  as  well  as  for  the 
weaker  disciples  of  Victor  Hugo — and  too  often  for 
Victor  Hugo  himself — is  only  a  hunting-ground  where 
he  hopes  to  find  his  game  of  brilliant  words  and  epithets. 
He  has  a  painter's  imagination,  no  doubt,  a  power  of 
visualising  things  or  scenes,  but  his  immediate  object 
is  to  transform  these  visions  into  high  reliefs  painted 
with  iridescent  adjectives.  He  revels  in  rare  phrases 
from  remote  nooks  in  the  dictionary ;  in  antiquarian 
terms ;  in  neologisms  which  he  copies  more  than  he 
coins  them  ;  in  the  spoils  of  Gautier  and  Flaubert.  He 
runs  like  the  bull  after  any  scarlet  rag  until  he  has  made 
no  end  of  verbal  shreds  of  it. 

This  of  course  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  gift  he 
possesses ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  something  else  too. 
Jean  Lorrain  is  a  journalist ;  he  has  to  cover  a  given 
space  of  white  with  black,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
necessity,  and  if  I  may  use  the  phrase  he  is  more  than 
sub-conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  filling  an  article  with 
ideas  ;  so  he  resorts  to  words.  He  is  not  what  we  call 
intelligent — far  from  it.  He  has  no  invention.  Most 
of  his  stories  come  as  unexpected  tails  to  endless 
descriptions,  and  his  beginnings — like  those  of  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly — are  so  pompous  and  truculent  that  these 
ends  look  insignificant.  He  does  not  know  much  either, 
although  according  to  the  ways  of  his  kind  he  pretends 
to  know  a  great  deal  especially  about  art ;  he  names 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  along  with  Giotto  and  thinks  him 
a  simple-minded  primitive.  His  psychology  is  of  the 
shallowest.  He  is  one  of  a  school  of  young  men  who 
complacently  describe  themselves  as  over-refined  and 
complicated.  The  words  do  apply  to  Bourget  who 
has  repeated  them  so  often  that  the  dullest  parrots  had 
to  remember  them,  but  they  do  not  apply  to  a  hearty 
eater  like  Jean  Lorrain.  All  he  could  do  in  the  way 
of  over-refinement  and  complication  was  to  quote  the 
Goncourts  at  random  and  to  paraphrase  Gustave 
Moreau's   pictures   with   inexhaustible   delight.  He 
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mistook  the  elaborate  weirdneas  of  those  pictures  for 
rarity,  and  because  they  shook  his  nerves  violently  and 
suggested  to  him  strings  of  sonorous  words  he  thought 
them  destined  for  the  happy  few  .  "  Du  temps  que  les 
Betes  parlaient"  is  full  of  Salomes  and  I  lerodiascs, 
"  tall  lilies  growing  out  of  a  blood-soaked  earth  ". 
These  crude  evocations  arc  in  the  background  of  all 
that  honest  Jean  Lorrain  calls  over-refinement. 

He  approaches  living-  men  and  women  with  very 
much  the  same  notions.  He  is  in  love  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt  because  he  has  seen  her  personating  not 
Phedre  but  Theodora  and  La  Tosca,  and  with  Augusta 
Holmes  because  her  splendid  white  arms  appeared  out 
of  a  crimson  gown  the  first  time  he  met  her.  He  could 
not  fall  in  love  with  a  woman  who  did  not  suggest  to 
him  at  once  a  gorgeous  Parnassien  sonnet.  He  bends 
over  Sarah's  hand  and  kisses  it  "  with  reverent 
sensuousness  ".  The  over-refinement  of  this  full- 
blooded  young  fellow  cannot  go  further  than  that. 

Once  or  twice  he  is  distinctly  coarse  and  speaks  about 
women  as  if  they  were  pictures.  On  the  eve  of  Meis- 
sonier's  marriage  with  a  woman  thirty-five  years  his 
junior  he  treats  his  readers  to  heavy  joking  about  the 
event,  and  when  we  are  thoroughly  disgusted  suddenly 
draws  himself  up,  borrows  Bourget's  pen,  and  tells  us 
with  deep  conviction  that  only  twice  in  his  life  he  came 
in  contact  with  women  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
Mile.  Besancon.  This  clumsy  Normand  colt  is  apt  to 
be  often  dangerous  like  that.  He  means  to  copy 
Parisian  frolicsomeness,  and  when  he  has  kicked  yon 
brutally  neighs  with  delight  at  his  own  gracefulness. 
He  has  not  a  single  friend  whom  he  does  not  ultimately 
treat  in  this  way. 

What  is  then  the  literary  significance  of  a  mere 
Parnassien  who  blundered  in  forty  volumes  out  of  fifty 
into  sheer  brutality  ?  Is  he  not  sufficiently  judged  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  description  we  give  of  him?  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  Jean  Lorrain  problem,  but  Jean  Lor- 
rain's  prose  all  the  same  furnishes  matter  for  reflection. 
It  makes  us  think  that  even  a  tactless  unintelligent 
writer  under  Flaubert's  influence  had  to  aim  at  strong 
w  riting.  Jean  Lorrain  only  expressed  visible  tangible 
objects,  but  he  did  that  with  the  utmost  tension  of  his 
descriptive  faculty.  He  wanted  to  be  more  real  than 
reality  itself,  and  he  did  his  best  to  discover  the  words 
and  rhythms  that  would  suit  his  purpose.  He  was  an 
artist,  if  an  inferior  one.  On  the  least  provocation  he 
will  pass  from  his  overcharged  periods  to  verse — often 
to  a  sonnet — much  better  than  his  prose.  This  is  not 
the  ordinary  journalist's  method.  When  we  compare 
it  to  the  reasonable  but  effete  style  of  the  tame  disciples 
of  Anatole  France  and  Jules  Lemaitre  who  exist  at 
present  in  the  very  papers  in  which  Jean  Lorrain 
flourished,  the  latter  appears  almost  as  a  poet.  He 
lacked  real  life,  to  be  sure,  but  he  had  the  appearances 
of  vitality,  and  even  these  are  contagious.  One  of  the 
interesting  sides  of  "  Du  Temps  que  les  Betes  par- 
laient "  is  the  spirited  picture  it  gives  us  of  literary 
life  in  the  Paris  of  1890.  It  is  true  that  the  questions 
then  alive  are  now  quite  dead,  and  that  the  name  of 
Zola,  even  that  of  Daudet,  rises  from  a  far-away  past ; 
but  what  is  not  dead  is  the  interest  which  an  enterpris- 
ing young  author  will  always  take  in  his  elders,  in 
his  rivals,  in  actresses  and  painters,  in  the  literary 
quarrels  of  the  day,  in  short  in  that  inexhaustible  admix- 
ture of  sensations  of  all  kinds  which  the  name  of  Paris 
invariably  conjures  up  in  young  minds.  This  interest 
is  unconscious  but  the  more  real  in  the  early  pages 
of  a  conquistador  like  Jean  Lorrain,  and  would  be 
delightful  if  his  literary  ambitions  and  even  his  literary 
vanity  were  freer  from  literary  malignity.  Like  many 
another  minor  it  may  be  as  an  impassioned  witness  of 
his  time  that  he  has  some  chance  of  living. 


A  RUSSIAN  PLAY  AND  TWO  REVIVALS. 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  HAVE  already  determined  that  I  shall  but  rarely 
understand    anything    from    Russia.      The  only 
Russian  author   I    have   yet  been   able    to   think  of 
with  gratitude  and  pleasure  is  Anton  Tchekoff,  whom 
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I  persisted  in  praising  a  short  while  ago  in  the  teeth 
of  scornful  critics  and  of  a  puzzled  and  dubious 
audience  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  Tchekoff  may  one 
day  lead  me  by  slow  degrees  to  an  appreciation  of 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoieffsky  ;  but  for  the  present  Russian 
literature  simply  frightens  me.  I  went  to  the  Kings- 
way  Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening  scared  to  the  bone. 
I  remembered  the  occasion  when  first  I  read  the 
"  Powers  of  Darkness  ",  and  the  vow  I  made  never 
to  open  a  book  by  a  Russian  author  unless  I  were  in 
the  pink  of  health.  The  rash,  irreverent  verdict  I 
passed  there  and  then  upon  the  author  of  that  fearful 
play  also  recurred.  I  thought  he  was  a  most  prodigious 
animal. 

"The  Great  Young  Man  "  did  not  add  appreciably 
to  my  terror  of  Russian  authors  ;  but  it  deepened  my 
conviction  that  I  shall  never  understand  them.  This 
play  has  been  presented  by  the  Princess  Bariatinsky 
over  three  hundred  times  in  Russia  ;  and  in  that  country, 
I  believe,  it  has  a  reputation.      "  Xablotsky  ",  like 
"  Little  Mary  "  in  our  own  land  and  time,  has  passed 
into  the  language.    I  can  only  say  that  personally  I 
am  unable  to  recognise  in  "  The  Great  Young  Man  " 
art  in  any  familiar  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  that,  if  it 
is  intended  as  a  photograph  of  Russian  official  society 
at  the  present  time  in  S.  Petersburg,  I  can  only  hope 
the  negative  was  badly  damaged.     If  Helen  Nablotsky 
and  Count  Talysin  are  real  Russians,  we  must  hence- 
forth class  mankind  as  two  separate  species — human 
beings  and  Muscovites.    Putting  aside  a  schoolmaster, 
who  for  the  purposes  of  the  play  is  simply  compelled  to 
be  blameless,  there  are  only  two  normally  decent  people 
among  the  dramatis  persona?.    One  is  Helen  Xablotsky, 
who  has  consented  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  husband's 
chief.      We  are  to  sympathise  with  her  because  she 
has  consented  to  be  wicked,  not  to  advance  her  husband 
(that  would  be  base),  but  merelv  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  a  life  which  otherwise  would   be  too  tedious  for 
endurance.    The  other  good  person  is  Count  Talysin, 
zealous  to  put  down  corruption  in  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration.   Unfortunately  Helen  is  also  fired  with  reform- 
ing zeal ;  and  being  in  so  perfect  a  sympathy  they 
retire  into  the  country  to  love  one  another,  or  to  reform 
the  local  peasantry — I  am  not  sure  which.    Then  there 
are  the  scoundrels,  the  really  bad  men  and  women. 
Nablotsky,   the   great  young   man,  hypocrite,  thief, 
and  libertine,  who  is  for    ever    trying,    with  tedious 
pertinacity,  to  sell  the  honour  of  his  wife  for  prefer- 
ment or  hard  cash.    Unfortunately  for  him  she  has  a 
prejudice  against  selling  herself  :  she  will  only  give 
herself  away.    There  is  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion who  uses  the  posts  in  his  disposal  to  provide  for 
his  discarded  mistresses.    There  is  a  Russian  prince 
who  sells  his  daughter  to  Nablotsky  for  a  bundle  of 
I  O  U's.    Then  there  is  a  bad  woman  who — but  this 
is  getting  monotonous.    The  really  unfortunate  thing 
about  all   these  people   is  not  the  easiness  of  their 
virtue.    They  are  not  only  wicked,  but  tedious.  The 
chief  scoundrel  succeeds  because  the  other  scoundrels 
are  too  stupid  to  realise  that  he  is  as  stupid  as  they. 
Moreover,  the  conversation  of  these  people  is  even  more 
tedious   than   their  behaviour.      Surely   high  official 
society  in  S.  Petersburg,  even  at  a  supper  table,  talks 
a  little  better  over  its  champagne  and  oysters  than  the 
friends  of  Nablotsky. 

These  remarks  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  the 
criticism  of  one  who  professedly  is  a  little  wild  in  his 
estimate  of  things  Russian.  The  play  must  be  better 
than  I  thought  it,  or  why  did  Princess  Bariatinsky — a 
gifted  actress  who  would  not  without  good  reason  be 
so  unlovely  as  she  consented  to  be  on  Tuesday  evening 
— present  it?  Perhaps  it  is  yet  again  my  unconquerable 
prejudice  in  the  play's  despite  that  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion on  Tuesday  that  the  acting  was  most  of  it  extremely 
bald  and  bad,  and  that  the  Princess  Bariatinsky  was 
altogether  beneath  herself  r.s  I  saw  her  a  few  months 
ago  in  Henry  Becque's  "  Parisienne  ".  The  unin- 
spired scoundrels  who  surrounded  her  were  just  the  men 
to  find  her  lovely  as  she  played  on  Tuesday.  Perhaps 
that  was  her  intention. 


Two  important  revivals  are   holding  the  stage  at 
present,  one  at  the  S.  James'  Theatre,  the  other  at 
the  Duke  of  York's.    "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  has 
in  one  or  two  passages  all  the  qualities  which  make 
"  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  "  the  classically 
perfect  farce  of  modern  times.     But  in  "  Lady  Winder* 
mere  ' '  Wilde  was  but  feeling  his  way  towards  the  per- 
fection of  his  later  manner.    One  of  his  characters  says 
somewhere  that  life  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  taken 
seriously.    He  said  it  more  neatly  than  that ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  epigram  would  be  well  worth  turning  up,  if 
I  were  anywhere  within  distance  of  Messrs.  Methuen's 
excellent  edition  of  his  plays.    Certainly  Wilde  himself 
should  never  for  a  moment  have  forgotten  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, beneath  his  pose  of  flaneur  and  exquisite, 
Wilde  was  an  incorrigible  pulpiteer  and  sentimentalist. 
Listening  to  Lord  Darlington  and  the  rest  as  they  speak 
feelingly  of  good  women  and  true  love  we  realise,  as 
Everard  Romfrey  put  it  of   Beauchamp,   that  "  the 
parson's    in    the    fellow  ".      However,    the    loss  to 
Whitefield's  Tabernacle  is  pure  gain  for  the  drama. 
"  Lady   Windermere"   is   not  quite   so  full  of  the 
nauseously   pure  and   tender  as  is  "  A  Woman  of 
No  Importance  "  ;  but  it  is  too  full  of  the  real  Wilde 
— evangelical  at  bottom — to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
those  who  prefer  Wilde  as  he  pretended  to  be.  Broken 
hearts  and  fine  sentiments  are  as  plentiful  in  "  Lady 
Windermere  "   as    acorns.      There   are,   of  course, 
passages  in  the  play  over  which  it  is  possible  to  sigh 
with  pure  luxury  of  delight,  notably  the  men's  talk  in 
Darlington's  rooms  before  the  discovery  of  the  fan. 
Always,  too,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  realising  skilful 
theatrical  craftsmanship.    Those  who  think  that  Ibsen 
revolutionised  theatrical  craft  by  abolishing  the  soliloquy 
will  perhaps  exclaim  at  this  ;  but  I  can  assure  them  that 
Wilde's  craft  in  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  is  as  good 
as  anything  Ibsen  ever  accomplished.       With  all  its 
faults,  this  old  play  at  the  S.  James'  Theatre  is  better 
worth  a  visit  for  a  second  time  than  most  modern  plays 
for  a  first. 

At  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  Mr.  Frohman  has 
revived  Mr.  Barrie's  "  What  Every  Woman  Knows  ". 
Mr.  Barrie  deserves  every  inch  of  his  success.    He  has 
the  supreme  quality  of  an  accomplished  journalist  :  he 
is  able  to  repeat  himself  and  to  keep  it  a  dead  secret 
from  his  readers.    All  the  jokes  in  Mr.  Barrie's  plays 
on  a  scrupulous  analysis  resolve  themselves  into  two  : 
(1)  Mr.  Barrie  is  a  Scotsman;  (2)  every  man's  wife  is 
his  mother.      The  second  joke  is  also  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Barrie's  emotional  appeal,  and  a  full  explanation 
of  woman's  conduct  and  nature.      When  Mr.  Barrie 
first  discovered  that  he  was  a  Scotsman  and  that  every 
woman  was  Wendy,   he  was  tremendously  amused. 
Being  amused  himself,  he  was  easily  able  to  amuse 
everyone  else  ;  for  he  was  the  deftest  of  craftsmen,  with 
natural  gifts  in  the  art  of  expression.    Also  he  wrote 
for  the  vast  crowd  that  is  sentimental  about  life,  knows 
it  is  sentimental,  and  is  not  sure  whether  it  should 
laugh   at  its  easy  emotions  or  take  them  seriously. 
People  will  continue  to  be  amused  and  to  be  damp  of 
eye  over  Mr.  Barrie  as  long  as  Mr.  Barrie  can  remain 
interested    in    periodically    furbishing    up    the  old 
material.    But  is  there  a  laugh  or  a  tear  left  in  him 
now  for  the  thing  London  expects  him  to  do?  There 
are   signs   of  weariness   in   "  What   Every  Woman 
Knows  ".    Mr.  Barrie  seems  a  little  tired  of  the  jokes 
he  discovered  so  long  ago  ;  and  we,  of  course,  take  our 
mood  from  him.    When  he  gets  really  tired  of  them 
he  must  stop  writing.     He  must  not  try  to  discover 
any  more.    For  one  thing,  his  audiences  expect  the  old 
ones  ;  and,  if  he  attempt  to  alter  his  view  of  life,  they 
will  only  be  troubled  and   estranged.      Also   he  has 
achieved    perfection  in    his   own    funny  little  world. 
Should  he  not  rest  content?    "  There  is  nothing  so 
impressive  ",  say's  someone  in    the    play,    "  as  the 
spectacle  of  a  Scotsman  on  the  make  ".    But  Mr.  Barrie 
has  made  enough. 
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OXFORD. 

TF  I  was  on  the  hills  to-daj 

A-walkirig  in  the  sun 
I'd  sec  the  bracken  every  way, 
For  now  the  green's  begun. 

If  I  was  on  the  hills  1  love 

Away  into  the  west, 
There  was  no  man  my  mind  should  move 

Or  ever  me  molest. 

Rut  here  in  this  abhorred  town 
Two  things  besiege  my  thought — 

Long  streets  of  buildings  up  and  down, 
And  nothing  done  I  ought. 

H.  T.  Wade-Gery. 


GREMMA  KADAGU. 

By  W.  Banxatyne  Thomson. 

T  T  was  at  the  town  of  Mongonu,  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
1  some  two  days  south-west  of  Lake  Chad,  that  I 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gremma  Kadagu.  He 
was  brought  to  me  as  being  a  person  of  such  vagrant 
habits  and  uncertain  domicile  that  no  one  knew  to 
which  village-headman  he  should  pay  his  yearly  tax. 

"To  which  village  do  you  want  to  pay?  "  I  asked 
him. 

"  To  whichever  village  the  white  man  orders  ",  he 
answered.  It  was  the  inevitable  reply  of  the  native  of 
Northern  Nigeria  to  such  a  question,  for  it  is  his  habit 
to  conceal  his  own  wishes  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
happen  to  coincide  with  his  master's.  If  they  happen 
to  do  so,  then  he  poses  as  a  model  of  obedience.  If 
he  finds  they  do  not,  it  is  then  time  enough  for  him 
to  declare  his  private  views. 

Where  do  your  relatives  live?  "  I  asked. 

He  explained  that  he  had  no  relatives.  They  had  all 
been  killed  in  the  warlike  days  before  the  white  man's 
coming. 

"  I  have  no  father,  no  mother  ",  he  added;  11  I  just 
walk  about  from  village  to  village." 
"  No  wife?  "  asked  I. 
"  Oh,  yes  ",  he  replied. 
"Where  does  she  live?  " 

He  thought  that  had  no  bearing  on  his  plr.ee  of  domi- 
cile. Twenty-four  times  in  his  adult  career  of  seventeen 
years  or  so,  he  had  divorced  a  wife,  and  twenty-five 
times  he  had  been  married.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
fortunate  of  the  earth,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  are 
able  to  facilitate  nuptial  changes  by  the  weight  of  their 
purse,  will  not  wisely  retain  a  wife  for  a  longer  period 
than  six  moons.  Formerly  he  himself  had  been  one  of 
these  fortunate  ones,  he  said,  for  in  the  old  days  he 
had  been  rich  ;  but  now  his  poverty  compelled  him  to 
tolerate  the  same  woman  for  two  years  or  more.  He 
did  not  believe  in  polygamy.  It  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  home.  Monogamy  modified  by  successive 
change  was  his  policy.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
all  his  countrymen  share  his  opinions.  The  gentler 
sex,  it  is  true,  is  not  taken  very  seriously  in  Africa, 
but  affection  more  constant  than  Gremma  Kadagu 's 
is  not  difficult  to  find.  Among  the  richer  classes, 
where  the  women  are  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day  for  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold is  held  to  be  those  quiet  hours  of  afternoon  or 
evening  when  the  charming  children  who  are  his  wives 
hand  him  his  kola-nuts  to  chew  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  endeavour  to  make  their  lord's  leisure  a  time 
of  laughter  and  good  cheer.  It  is  a  low  ideal,  no  doubt, 
but  shows  up  well  enough  against  a  nobler  one  soiled  in 
the  working.  The  gay  prattle  of  the  harem  does  not 
contrast  unfavourably  with  the  jovless  silence  that  over- 


takes many  a  family  dinner-table  in  Europe  when  the 
master  of  the  house  has  left  his  office  for  the  day  and 
placed  his  umbrella  in  the  hall.  Gremma  KadagU 
himself  was,  he  told  me,  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
her  who  enjoyed  his  affections  lor  the  present,  pending 
the  arrival  of  his  next  windfall.  Hut  he  certainly  was 
not  one  of  those  who,  sometimes  with  the  happiest,  and 
sometimes  with  the  most  tragic- results  to  themselves, 
take  seriously  the  gentle  art  of  love. 

1  wished  to  know  the  reason  why  he  had  fallen  on 
poverty. 

"  It  is  the  white  man's  fault  ",  he  said.  "  Ten  years 
ago  I  had  work  and  money." 

"  The  white  man  prevents  nobody  working  ",  said  I. 

But  he  had  the  better  of  me  there,  when  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  further  details  of  the  nature  of  his  work.  He 
had  been  a  professional  thief,  employed  regularly  by  the 
prominent  village-headmen  in  the  looting  of  their  neigh- 
bours' property.  These  professional  thieves — a  class 
which  even  yet  we  have  not  wholly  stamped  out — 
were  gentlemen  of  consideration  as  important  contribu- 
tors to  the  income  of  their  employers.  Gremma  Kadagu 
was  no  whit  ashamed  of  his  former  profession.  Had  I 
attempted  to  make  him  so,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
retorted,  like  Falstaff,  that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to 
labour  in  his  vocation.  The  African  sinner  is  not 
conscious,  like  our  European  criminal,  of  a  vanishing 
self-respect,  nor  is  there  in  him  any  quality  that  jostles 
over-closely  against  his  dearest  sins.  In  crime,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  native 
is  his  careless  gaiety  ;  and  he  goes  about  his  business, 
be  it  good  or  evil,  with" a  merry  heart  and  without  an 
eye  to  unnecessary  repentance.  Even  an  unpopular 
crime — and  thieving  cannot  be  described  as  such — 
carries  few  bad  social  consequences  with  it,  and  no 
African  would  look  askance  at  his  neighbour  for  so 
trivial  a  reason  as  his  having  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
prison.  Moreover,  as  Gremma  Kadagu  explained  to 
me,  only  a  brave  man  could  be  a  professional  thief  in 
the  old  days,  for,  if  he  was  caught  by  his  intended 
victim,  he  would  probably  have  his  hand  cut  off.  The 
Koranic  law  was  a  convenient  weapon  for  the  headman 
of  the  village  he  stole  from,  although  the  same  headman 
would  keep  his  own  thieves  to  steal  from  others.  I 
asked  Gremma  why  he  had  given  up  his  profession. 

"  My  employers  were  afraid  to  protect  me  when  the 
white  man  came  ",  he  replied.  "  And  once  I  came  very- 
near  the  white  -man's  prison.  Allah  saved  me,  and  I 
gave  up  thieving,  and  began  to  weave  and  make  gowns 
instead. " 

I  encouraged  him  to  tell  me  more. 

"  I  had  pretended  to  buy  some  clothes  from  a  Hausa 
trader  ",  he  went  on.  "  Once  I  got  them,  I  declined  of 
course  to  pay  for  them.  I  had  only  one  friend  with  me, 
and  he  had  four.  They  got  hold  of  me  and  dragged  me 
to  the  white  Judge.  I  swore  the  trader  had  been  trying 
to  steal  away  my  wife,  and  pretended  that  was  why 
I  wouldn't  pay  up.  My  friend  swore  it  too.  Then  the 
Judge  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  (he  had  eyes  that  made 
men  fear),  and  fixed  them  upon  the  trader's  witnesses. 
They  were  afraid.  They  thought  the  Judge  believed  my 
story  and  would  send  them  to  the  guard-room  if  they 
contradicted  it.  So  they  just  said  my  story  was  the 
true  one,  and  I  got  away.  Allah  was  kind  to  me, 
except  that  the  Judge  made  me  pay  for  the  clothes  in 
the  end.  After  that  I  thought  it  was  better  to  be  a 
tailor — but  I'd  like  best  to  be  a  policeman  !  " 

He  was  evidently  proud  of  having  outwitted  the 
Judge. 

Gremma  had  amused  me  and  I  gave  him  two  shillings, 
a  considerable  sum  in  a  country  where  two  chickens 
can  be  bought  for  3d.,  and  25  lb.  of  millet  for  iAd., 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  soon  grow  rich  in 
his  new  profession. 

"  Now  I  have  a  father  and  mother  again  ",  he 
said  gratefully,  as  he  left  me.  Would  I  engage  him  as  a 
policeman  ? 

I  said  I  was  not  a  police  white  man,  but  if  he  went 
to  the  Provincial  Headquarters  he  would  find  one.  A 
policeman  he  eventually  became,  and  did  very  well  for 
a  time.    When  I  returned  to  Africa  again,  however, 
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after  a  year's  absence,  and  asked  how  Gremma  Kadagu 
was  getting  on,  the  story  I  heard  was  this.  He  had 
been  conducting  back  from  work  three  handcuffed  pri- 
soners, when  one  of  them  slipped  his  handcuffs  and 
escaped.  The  remaining  two  pointed  out  to  him  that 
he  would  most  certainly  taste  the  wrath  of  his  master 
for  letting  a  prisoner  go.  Gremma  thought  so,  too, 
and  at  once  divested  himself  of  cap,  uniform,  belt,  and 
carbine,  and  ran  off  into  the  bush  in  a  loin-cloth.  He 
has  never  been  seen  again.  Far  otherwise  the  two 
prisoners  :  for  these  at  least  had  no  intention  of  fore- 
going the  evening  meal  which  awaited  them  on  their 
return  from  work.  They  picked  up  Gremma's  clothes 
and  carbine,  returned  to  prison,  and  reported  the  whole 
story  to  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police. 

"  Here  is  his  uniform,  here  is  his  gun.  Now  we 
want  our  dinner  !  " 

Millet  that  year  was  less  plentiful  than  usual,  and 
-why  should  sensible  men  leave  a  place  where  every  night 
they  could  have  a  satisfying  meal? 


THE  CHURCH  PLATE  OF  HAMPSHIRE.* 
By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeaxs. 

FEW*  people  have  any  idea  how  rich  and  how  varied 
the  church  treasures  even  of  their  own  county 
probably  are,  in  spite  of  the  awful  pillage  under 
Edward  VI.  ;  nor  yet  what  frightful  risks  from 
ignorance,  from  carelessness,  and  even  from  greed, 
almost  all  of  them  have  been  -  running.  Archdeacons' 
inspections  have,  until  late  years,  often  been  very 
perfunctory.  I  doubt  whether  the  churchwardens  of 
one  parish  in  fifty  would  be  able  to  give  even  a  rough 
account  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  articles  of  church 
plate  of  which,  jointly  with  the  clergyman,  the\  have 
the  charge.  A  new  chalice  or  paten  may  be  used,  and 
no  one  notices  it.  A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine 
had  occasion  to  take  his  ancient  chalice  to  London  to 
be  repaired.  The  silversmith  of  course  at  once  per- 
ceived its  beauty  and  quality.  He  softly  murmured, 
"  I  could  give  you  a  good  long  price  for  this  chalice  ". 
"  But  ",  said  the  horrified  vicar,  "  it  is  not  mine;  it 
belongs  to  my  church."  "  Yes,  I  know  ",  replied  the 
dealer;  "  but  it  is  often  done." 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  large  county,  full  of  ancient 
churches,  many  of  which,  moreover,  are  so  remote 
that  they  had  an  unusual  chance  of  escaping  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  there  should  not  remain  a  single  pre- 
Reformation  chalice  meant  for  church  use.  Chalices 
and  patens  intended  for  interment  in  the  grave  of 
a  priest,  such  as  still  remain  at  Wyke  and 
Sparsholt,  were  generally  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  were  mostly  of  tin  or  pewter,  except  for 
dignitaries.  At  Wyke  there  is  a  paten  still  in  use, 
assigned  to  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  the  oldest  paten 
in  use  in  England,  but  it  is  probably  sepulchral  in  origin. 
But  the  oldest  pre-Reformation  church  plate  of  the 
county  of  Hampshire — in  this  case  certainly  sepulchral — 
consists  of  a  tiny  leaden  or  pewter  chalice  and  paten  at 
Sparsholt,  about  two  miles  farther  on.  Neither  has  any 
ornament  at  all,  except  that  there  is  a  rude  cross  on  the 
paten.  These  are  thought  to  be  of  early  thirteenth  or 
possibly  even  twelfth  century  date.  They  are  quite 
unfitted  for  use,  and  are  very  rightly  kept  in  a  glazed 
case  on  the  chancel  wall.  Similar  ones  were  found  on 
the  site  of  the  old  church  of  S.  Anastasius,  Winchester, 
and  these  also  are  preserved,  in  a  glazed  recess,  in  the 
modern  church  of  S.  Paul. 

The  silver-gilt  paten  at  Bishop's  Sutton  is  not  quite 
so  large  nor  so  ancient  as  that  at  Wyke,  but  is  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  appears  to  have  been  always  meant 
for  use.  Bishop's  Sutton,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Winchester  and  one  and  a  half  from  Alresford, 
was  a  favourite  country-house  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  here  a  hunting-kennel,  to  which  some  of  our 
kings  seem   sometimes    to  have  brought   their  own 
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hounds,  and  then  left  them  for  the  discontented  bishop 
to  look  after  until  the  next  hunting  season.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  a  Bishop  of 
Winchester  to  the  parish  church,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  date  cannot  be  at  all  closely  fixed.  The  parish 
tradition  assigns  it  to  William  of  Wykeham  ;  but  that 
seems  too  early,  and  Fox  is  as  likely  a  prelate  as 
Wykeham  to  have  given  it. 

This  is  a  very  meagre  list  of  pre-Reformation  plate 
for  so  large  and  so  historic  a  county,  even  if  we  add 
fragmentary  pieces  at  Wield,  near  Alresford,  and  at 
S.  Lawrence,  Southampton  ;  and  a  piece  at  Fawley. 
A  paten-lid  at  S.  Lawrence's,  which  has  lost  its  chalice, 
has  a  curious  figure  of  the  saint,  inscribed — with  a  fine 
disregard  of  punctilious  spelling — f<  Sant  Larens  ".  He 
is  holding  of  course  in  his  right  hand  the  gridiron,  and 
in  his  left  what  Canon  Braithwaite  describes  as  a  book. 
I  think,  however,  that  it  is  certainly  a  bag,  or  a  box 
with  a  bag-like  handle.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it 
represents  the  treasure  of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which 
S.  Lawrence,  as  Archdeacon,  was  in  charge.  It  is 
recorded  that  on  his  refusal  to  disclose  the  hiding-place 
of  this  to  the  Prefect  he  was  put  to  torture  over  a  slow 
fire. 

Between  the  mediaeval  and  the  Elizabethan  types  of 
chalice  comes  an  interesting  transitional  group,  rare  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  group  Hampshire 
has  two.  The  earlier  of  these  is  at  S.  Michael's,  South- 
ampton, the  church  with  the  tall,  lean  spire  that  forms 
the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  not  very  impressive 
approach  to  Southampton  up  the  Water.  The  chalice 
here  is,  like  the  spire,  tall  and  lean.  It  has  the  date- 
mark  of  1551,  but  Mr.  Carrington,  a  most  expert  judge, 
thinks  that  from  its  unlikeness  to  others  of  the  date  it 
must  be  a  secular  cup,  adapted  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  If 
that  be  so,  it  has  to  give  way  in  interest  to  the  chalice 
at  Owslebury  (1552) — a  very  interesting  and  quite 
typical  chalice,  of  the  transition  shape  between  the 
shallow  bowl  on  a  stem  intended  for  the  priest  only,  and' 
the  deep  cup  to  be  shared  by  the  faithful. 

Of  Elizabethan  plate  there  is,  of  course,  great  abun- 
dance— no  less  than  fifty-three  chalices,  but  mostly 
of  the  same  general  character.  There  are  four  as 
early  as  1562.  Elizabethan  cups  almost  always  date 
from  1567  to  1570,  because  it  was  in  1566  that 
the  Queen  took  more  comprehensive  steps  to  make 
good  some  of  the  Edwardian  pillage ;  when  every 
parish  was  required  to  have  a  chalice  and  paten  of 
silver,  or  of  some  other  "  clean  and  sweet  metal  ". 
The  Elizabethan  type  of  chalice  proved  very  suitable, 
and  lasted  long  with  little  modification.  Cups  that  are 
virtually  Elizabethan  are  found  through  the  Civil  war, 
as  at  Ellingham,  Lady  Alice  Lisle's  own  church,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  New  Forest,  and  West  Tytherley, 
near  Romsey. 

Then  Ave  come  to  a  very  important  link,  in  the 
extremely  interesting  chalice  of  the  Jesus  Chapel 
(officially  known  as  S.  Mary  Extra)  at  Southampton. 
This  chapel,  on  Pear  Tree  Green  across  the  Itchen 
ferry,  and  therefore  commonly  known  as  Pear  Tree 
Church,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes 
in  1620,  and  the  form  which  he  drew  up  for  it  has  been 
the  basis  of  consecration  services  in  the  Church  of 
England  ever  since.  The  money  collected  at  this  service 
(^4  12s.  2d.)  was  ordered  by  the  Bishop  to  be  devoted 
to  the  making  of  a  chalice.  It  resembles  the  Laudian 
vessels  found  at  Lambeth  and  elsewhere,  and  is  a 
deliberate  return  to  the  pre-Reformation  type,  with 
modifications.  This  type  is  an  admirable  one,  especially 
for  a  small  church.  Firm-based  and  well-proportioned, 
it  eschews  the  practical  inconveniences  alike  of  the  over- 
shallow  mediaeval  chalice  and  the  over-deep  Elizabethan 
cup. 

Leaving  the  chalices  and  patens  to  their  gradual 
decadence  through  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we 
will  go  on  to  look  at  the  surprising  treasures,  mostly  of 
secular  origin,  still  to  be  found  in  many  churches — often 
very  remote  ones — of  Hampshire. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  mazer  in  the  county, 
and  that  is  at  Whitsbury,  a  parish  which  was  transferred 
from  Wiltshire  to  Hampshire  as  late  only  as  1895. 
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Even  then  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  mazer,  which 
<OUght  to  be  only  of  maple  wood,  while  this  appears  to  be 
of  lig  num  \  the. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  tazza,  a  word  which  really 
connotes  no  mote  than  "cup",  but  it  is  applied  in 
general  to  a  shallow  bowl  with  a  stem.  There  art'  two 
beautiful  tazzas  in  the  county.  The  earlier  of  these  is 
at  Deane.  This  is  an  interesting  piece  of  late  Tudor 
silver-gilt  work,  with  a  very  stout  stem  and  a  shallow 
bowl,  round  which  is  the  legend,  "  Gyve  God  thankes 
for  all  ".  The  Southampton  tazza  has  the  date-mark 
of  1567,  and  is  attributed  to  the  same  hand  as  the 
one  given  by  Archbishop  Parker  to  his  college,  Corpus 
Christi,  at  Cambridge.  It  is  of  extremely  rich  but 
at  the  same  time  restrained  and  delicate  work,  well 
shown  by  two  fine  photographs  in  Canon  Braithwaitc's 
book. 

There  are  about  half-a-dozen  complete  Communion 
services  of  one  date  and  make  in  the  county,  none  of 
course  of  early  date.  The  finest  and  much  the  most 
solid  of  these  is  the  silver-gilt  service  at  Eling,  1693, 
which  includes  a  noble  flagon,  fifteen  inches  high,  and 
holding  no  less  than  seven  pints — more  suited  for  a 
Scottish  than  an  English  congregation.  The  silver 
service  at  the  Garrison  Chapel  at  Portsmouth,  though 
plain,  is  interesting  as  being  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
there  is  a  complete  silver-gilt  service  used  at  Southwick 
Church,  at  the  head  of  Portsmouth  Harbour. 

The  oldest  piece  of  secular  plate  belonging  to  a  church 
in  the  county  seems  to  be  the  silver  bowl  at  Kimpton,  a 
remote  village  on  the  edge  of  Salisbury  Plain,  which  is 
attributed  by  experts  to  the  late  fifteenth  century.  There 
Is  no  evidence  when  or  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the 
church,  nor  whether  it  was  given  to  be  used  as  a  chalice, 
or  whether,  perhaps,  like  the  Basingstoke  bowl,  it  was 
meant  both  for  an  alms-dish  and  a  baptism-bowl. 

One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  secular  plate  is  the 
beautiful  silver-gilt  standing-cup,  now  used  as  a  chalice, 
at  Hinton  Admiral,  the  seat  of  the  family  which  practi- 
cally created  Bournemouth.  It  is  of  a  gourd-shape,  with 
a  charming  stem  made  like  a  twisted  tree  ;  on  the  lid  is 
a  Roman  warrior  with  lifted  spear.  But  the.  chief 
treasure  of  the  county  in  secular  plate  is  undoubtedly  the 
beautiful  crystal  cup  of  Yateley,  which  deserves  fame 
also  for  the  adventures  it  has  undergone.  This  is  a  lovely 
Elizabethan  cup  of  silver-gilt  and  rock  crystal,  very 
graceful  even  in  its  mutilated  condition.  It  must  have 
been  of  surpassing  beauty  when  it  possessed  its  noble 
finial.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  perils  which  these 
treasures  have  undergone  in  country  churches,  and  for 
which  books  of  this  kind  afford  the  best  hope  of  rescue. 
It  was  given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Cocks  in  1675  "  f°r  tne  onry 
use  of  the  Communion  table  ".  I  think  that  the  late 
Rev.  C.  D.  Stooks,  in  his  history  of  this  church,  must 
beyond  any  question  be  wrong  in  his  suggestion  that  it 
may  have  been  only  meant,  "  considering  the  church 
feeling  at  the  time  the  cup  was  given,  to  stand  on  the 
altar  as  an  ornament  ".  The  church  feeling  of  1675  was 
a  great  deal  more  earnest  and  more  reverent  than  used 
formerly  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Stooks  says  that  the 
cup  was  once  stolen,  but  that  the  thieves,  finding  that  it 
had  no  intrinsic  value — surely  he  only  means  that  it  was 
hard  to  dispose  of — left  it  in  the  churchyard  ditch.  In 
1868  tlie  churchwardens,  without  asking  for  a  faculty, 
advertised  it  for  sale,  the  money  to  go  towards  the  re- 
storation of  the  church.  Bishop  Sumner,  very  much  to 
his  credit,  sent  them  £50  for  the  purpose,  and  gave  back 
the  cup  on  the  condition  that  it  should  never  again  be 
offered  for  sale.  Even  this,  however,  w  as  not  warning 
enough.  The  clerk,  it  appears,  was  actually  allowed  still 
to  carry  it  to  and  from  his  own  house  to  hold  the  altar- 
Dreads  !  In  the  frost  of  January  1887  he  fell  and  broke 
the  cup.  It  has  been  very  well  repaired  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  so  much  has 
survived  all  these  perils.  It  is  in  the  publicity  given  by 
such  fine  and  accurate  county  histories  as  this  of  the 
Hampshire  church  plate  that  the  best  security  for  church 
-treasures  is  to  be  found.  After  this  there  can  never  be 
another  such  dismal  story  as  that  of  the  Yateley  Cup. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

VOI  R  CRITIC   AND  SHAKESPEARE'S 
DAUGHTER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  When  my  first  book  of  criticism,  "  The  Man 
Shakespeare",  came  out,  1  was  astounded  by  the 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  an  unknown  critic  in 
the  Saturday  Review.  Amid  the  usual  chorus  of  sneer- 
ing, snarling,  contemning,  a  genuine  human  voice  of 
comprehension  and  encouragement  ;  one  of  the  half-a- 
dozen  righteous  in  the  city,  I  said  to  myself.  Now  hardly 
has  my  second  book,  "  The  Women  of  Shakespeare  ", 
appeared,  w  hen  1  find  a  second  long  criticism  from  the 
same  approved  good  judge  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
who  is  brave  enough  to  say  that  though  he  feared 
disappointment  this  second  book  "  interests  him  more  " 
than  the  first ;  for  in  it  I  have  "  gone  more  deeply  into 
Shakespeare  ".  I  knew  that,  but  I  never  expected  to 
hear  it  from  anyone  but  a  personal  friend  in  England. 

While  agreeing  with  me  in  the  main  and  accepting 
most  of  my  conclusions,  your  critic  takes  me  to  task 
now  lightlv,  now  seriously,  according  to  the  nature  of 
my  errors,  as  he  sees  them.  He  is  so  manifestly  fair- 
minded  and  I  am  so  grateful  to  him  for  his  honest  and 
brave  encouragement  that  I  want  to  explain  an  error, 
and  above  all  make  good  a  shortcoming  in  my  argumenc 
where  his  mind  refuses  to  agree  with  mine. 

First  of  all  he  notices  "  a  new  note  of  provocation 
sometimes  to  the  point  of  truculence  "  in  the  way  I 
deal  with  my  critics.  The  reproof  is  so  scrupulous,  so 
fairly  put  that  it  is  no  doubt  deserved.  But  I  submit 
that  my  new,  unwonted  heat  is  the  fault  of  my  critics. 
To  use  Bacon's  simile,  I  am  moving  rapidly  to  my 
place,  and  heat  is  generated  by  the  resistance  of  the 
medium  through  which  I  am  passing.  My  critics 
should  be  blamed  for  my  "  truculence  "  ;  the  professor- 
critic  who  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  that  my  first 
book  was  "  almost  a  disgrace  to  English  scholarship  ", 
the  journalist-critic  who  described  it  as  "absurd  non- 
sense ". 

My  "  truculence  "  can  not  only  be  explained  but 
justified  ;  still — enough  of  that.  What  concerns  us 
now  is  your  excellent  critic's  one  real  point  of  disagree- 
ment with  my  theory.  I  have  convinced  him  that  "  the 
plays  indubitably  support  the  sonnets  in  their  disclosure 
of  a  profound  personal  history  colouring  the  whole  of 
Shakespeare's  world  at  least  for  some  considerable 
period  and  derived  almost  as  certainly  from  the  domina- 
tion of  an  individual  woman  ".  That  is  enough  for 
my  measure;  the  name  of  Shakespeare's  love  seems  as 
unimportant  to  me  as  to  your  critic.  He  accepts,  too, 
most  of  my  "  subsidiary  conjectures  "  :  the  identifica- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  wife,  his  mother  and  his  son 
satisfies  him  ;  even  the  Herbert-Bertram  theory  he  would 
accept,  but  he  cannot  swallow  the  daughter.    He  says  : 

With  the  fanciful  Judith  theory  we  have  never 
agreed,  nor  does  it  seem  to  matter  very  much  except 
in  so  far  as  it  commits  Mr.  Harris  to  an  inadequate 
appreciation,  as  we  think,  of  the  '  abstract  '  maiden 
heroines  who  figure  in  the  later  plays.  The  picture  of 
a  domesticated  Shakespeare  purging  his  vocabulary 
and  painting  pale  girlhood  under  the  influence  of  a  good 
daughter  strikes  us  not  only  as  fantastic  but  out  of 
key  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Harris'  own  story  of  the  man. 
Our  own  explanation  of  Imogen,  of  Perdita,  and  of 
Miranda  is  a  very  different  One.  Their  divergence  from 
the  Juliet  type  is,  of  course,  obvious.  But  this,  we  hold, 
implies  neither  '  diminished  virility  '  nor  a  new  view 
of  womankind.  These  later  virgins  of  Shakespeare  are 
exquisitely  attuned  to  the  idyllic  and  in  some  respects 
Wordsworthian  atmosphere  of  the  later  plays.  .  .  . 

Years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  '  have  clearly 
been  at  work.  The  note  is  symbolic  rather  than  con- 
crete, idyllic  and  pastoral  rather  than  sensuous  and 
ecstatic.  A  girl  of  the  Juliet  type  would  offend  the  first 
principles  of  such  a  creation.  She  could  not  breathe 
naturally  in  this  cool,  mild,  and  benignant  air." 

Now,  Sir,  if  your  critic  had  ever  tried  to  write  a  novel 
or  a  play  he  would  never  have  written  that  criticism. 
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From  the  beginning  the  artists  and  the  creative  writers 
have  all  been  with  me  ;  they  need  but  little  argument ; 
they  know  how  tightly  we  are  all  tethered  to  our  own 
experience.  I  point  out  to  them,  let  us  suppose,  that 
Millais  painted  a  rich  boy  as  "  Bubbles  "  and  a  little 
later  gave  a  ragamuffin  the  same  face  and  a  third  time 
in  a  chorister  again  reproduced  "  Bubbles  ",  and  they 
would  at  once  say  "  he  had  only  one  model  whom  prob- 
ably he  liked  particularly  for  some  reason  or  other  ".  If 
I  were  able  in  any  way  to  connect  this  "  Bubbles  "  face 
with  the  face,  say,  of  his  son  ;  they  would  one  and  all 
declare  at  once  that  this  was  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  this  haunting  face  ;  for  the  artist  wishes 
to  make  all  faces  different,  if  not  typical. 

The  literary  arguments  are  a  thousand  times  stronger 
than  this ;  the  haunting  face  is  the  heroine's  face, 
the  chief  person  in  three  totally  different  plavs.  Your 
critic  says  these  plays  are  all  alike  "  idyllic  and 
pastoral  .  .  .  rather  than  sensuous  and  ecstatic", 
but  he  must  be  conscious  that  this  is  mere  dialectic. 
"  Pericles  "  shows  the  heroine  Marina  in  a  brothel  and  a 
perilously  realistic  brothel  at  that,  "  sensuous  "  enough 
in  all  conscience.  Now  there  the  angelic  girl  might  not 
be  out  of  place  as  a  contrast ;  though  it  would  be  a 
thousand  times  higher  art  to  give  her  a  passionate 
sensuous  temperament  and  yet  show  her  revolting 
against  her  vile  surroundings,  finer  art  still  to  suggest 
that  it  was  just  her  rich  generous  blood  which  flamed 
to  indignant  temper  at  the  venal  debasement. 

Already  probably  your  critic  feels  how  he  has  missed 
the  force  of  my  argument.  I  never  talk  of  "  the 
'  abstract  '  maiden  heroines  who  figure  in  the  later 
plays  ".  I  begin  by  noticing  that  all  three  heroines 
have  abstract  names,  Marina,  Perdita,  Miranda  ;  I  then 
prove  by  obvious  analvsis  that  all  these  three  are  copies 
of  one  model,  and  that  model  a  verv  different  one  from 
any  that  Shakespeare  has  selected  before  ;  she  is  pure- 
minded,  tender-hearted,  modest  in  speech,  faithful, 
docile,  a  lover  of  flowers  and  innocent  gaietv  ;  onlv  half- 
a-dozen  traits  in  all  repeated  three  times  with  hardly  any 
variation.  And  all  this  while  in  each  of  the  plavs  we 
feel  the  surge  and  swirl  of  the  passion-tempest  that  has 
not  yet  died  out  in  Shakespeare's  soul.  Shakespeare  I 
have  proved  is  the  most  personal  of  artists  ;  who  is  the 
young  girl  who  has  sat  to  him  for  this  model?  Take 
brothel  or  shepherd's  hut  or  enchanted  island,  the  same 
heroine  serves  for  all  ;  she  is  painted  three  times,  three 
times  as  the  daughter  of  a  great  king  or  duke  as 
Shakespeare  loved  to  fancy  himself  ;  twice  she  was  lost 
by  her  father  for  years  and  then  found  unexpectedly  ; 
and  when  her  father's  joy  is  not  rendered  in  finding  her,' 
it  is  rendered  in  direct  explicit  words  as  we  shall  soon 
see.  But  curiously  enough  there  is  no  touch  of  passion 
in  Shakespeare's  presentment  of  her;  how  then  can  she 
have  convinced  him  of  all  men  of  her  purity,  her 
modesty  ?  How  has  he  got  to  such  close  relations'  with 
her?  He  shows  a  strange  affection  for  her ;  and  yet  he 
only  knows  half-a-dozen  traits  in  her,  \vhich  traits 'them- 
selves, thoughtfully  observed,  proclaim  the  father;  he 
takes  her  purity  as  proven  because  of  the  reticence  of 
speech  ;  he  has  only  noticed  her  docility  and  kindness. 

One  word,  Sir,  you  must  admit,  and  I  shall  be  justified 
in  taking,  this  beloved  model  for  his  daughter.  But  the 
word  is  there,  most  manifest,  repeated  again  and  again 
and  quite  unmistakable.  I  challenge  vour  critic  in  all 
friendliness  to  explain  the  word  otherwise  by  any 
ingenuity,  It  is  in  "  The  Tempest  "  ;  I  have  quoted  it 
and  thought  I  had  given  thereby  sufficient  proof;  but 
more  proof  can  be  produced  if  more  be  needed.  It  is 
in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act,  when  Prospero  tells 
h.s  daughter  how  they  were  "  hurried  aboard  a  bark  "' 
taken  "  some  leagues  to  sea  »   then  thrust  upon 

"  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,  not  rigg'd 
Nor  tackle,  sail  nor  mast ;  the  very  "rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it  "  : 

and  there  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  waves  Miranda 
remarks  : 

"  Alack,  what  trouble 
Was  I  then  to  vou  !  " 


A  most  sensible  remark,  for  she  was  less  than  three 
years  old.    Here  is  Prospero's  reply  : 

"  O,  a  cherubin 
Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me.    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd  ;  which  raised  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue." 

The  whole  description  is  nonsensical ;  never  was  there 
such  an  unnatural  babe  ;  never  such  a  womanly  yet  self- 
engrossed  and  groaning  father.  The  words  squeal 
against  the  imagined  circumstances  ;  but  the  feeling  is 
clear  :  his  daughter,  Miranda,  saved  him.  Shakespeare 
shows  that  it  is  all  true  to  him  :  he  goes  on  to  tell 
how  this  "  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt  "  which  the  rats  even 
have  quit,  is  furnished  with  rich  garments  and  stuffs 
and  necessaries  and  a  library  to  boot.  It's  more  puerile 
— absurd  than  the  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson  "  ;  but 
every  touch  is  true  to  Shakespeare  down  to  the 

.  .  .  .  "  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom." 

I  have  proved  Prospero  to  be  a  mere  mask  of  Shake- 
speare himself,  and  here  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  he 
owes  it  to  his  daughter  Miranda  that  he  was  able  to 
bear  up  against  the  ills  of  his  later  life.  He  has  no 
other  reason  for  inventing  the  impossible  story. 

Now  is  it  a  far-fetched  assumption  that  this  Miranda 
was  indeed  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare's  daughter? 

Think  of  the  words  in  the  beginning  of  the  scene. 
When  Miranda  cries  over  the  wreck,  Prospero  says  : 

"  I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
Of  thee,  my  dear  one,  thee,  my  daughter." 

Why  he  loves  the  very  words  :  see  how  he  repeats  them  : 

"  Of  thee,  of  thee,  my  dear  one,  thee,  my  daughter." 

Had  Shakespeare  told  us  that  he  wanted  to  praise  his 
daughter,  show  his  affection  for  her,  he  could  not  have 
written  more  clearly. 

Think,  too  ;  the  whole  incident  is  lugged  in  for  this 
purpose  or  without  reason,  nay,  against  all  reason.  It 
takes  all  interest  out  of  the  play  to  know  in  the  first 
act  that  Prospero  is  a  great  magician  and  can  make  ship- 
wrecks at  will  and  yet  save  the  lives  of  all  on  board, 
who  are  his  enemies.  But  Shakespeare  does  not 
blunder  like  this  unless  he  is  seeking  regardless  of 
probability,  to  express  some  dominant  personal  feeling. 
Surely,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  my  explanation 
holds  the  field. 

If  your  critic  is  not  persuaded  yet,  he  should  read 
again  the  tempest-scene  in  the  third  act  of  "  Pericles  "  ; 
for  the  scene  in  "  The  Tempest  "  is  a  mere  replica  of 
it.  Shakespeare  only  finds  this  daughter  of  his  in 
storm  and  loss  and  suffering.  We  know  that  Mary 
Fitton  married  for  the  second  time  in  1608  :  in  the  same 
year  Shakespeare's  beloved  mother  died.  Surely  in 
this  year  of  loss  and  wreck  when  he  returned  to  Strat- 
ford to  bury  his  mother  and  mourn  his  lost  love  he 
found  his  daughter  an  "  angel  "  to  him  and  wrote  out 
of  a  full  heart  those  lines  in  "  The  Tempest  "  which  I 
have  quoted,  which  without  my  reading  are  pure 
nonsense. 

And  if  Miranda  is  a  picture  of  his  daughter,  then 
Marina  was  the  first  sketch  of  her  and  Perdita  the  most 
successful  portrait.  Everyone  has  noticed  the  wild 
improbabilities  of  the  scene  in  "  Pericles  "  when 
Marina  converts  everyone  in  the  brothel  by  her  angel 
purity:  the  two  gentlemen,  Lysimachus,  Boult  even; 
Shakespeare  thought  everything  possible  to  this  angelic 
daughter  of  his.  You  must  explain  the  wild  improb- 
abilities of  both  these  stories  in  some  way  or  other  :  my 
explanation  solves  all  the  difficulties  quite  naturally. 
Does  your  critic  on  consideration  really  think  my  theory 
"  fanciful  "?  In  any  case  it  is  not  so  "  fanciful  "  as 
Shakespeare's  text,  which  it  alone  explains. 

In  all  gratitude  for  excellent  honest  criticism, 
I.  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  Harris. 
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"THE  AMATEUR  SOLDIER  AGAIN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Windlesham,  Crowborough,  Sussex. 

Sir, — In  his  review  of  Mr.  Erskinc  ehilders'  recent 
hook  upon  the  subject  of  cavalry  tactics,  in  which  he 
repeats  his  argument  that  we  should  be  wiser  to  learn 
from  our  own  experience  than  from  German  theories, 
your  critic  continually  quotes  an  anonymous  cavalry 
officer  who  depreciates  the  writer's  views.  Might  I,  as  a 
supporter  of  those  views,  give  an  instance  on  the  other 
side?  A  distinguished  soldier  who  saw  the  whole  of 
the  African  War  and  won  his  D.S.O.  in  the  course  of 
it  (I  enclose  his  name,  but  not  for  publication),  was  in 
my  study  the  other  day,  and  seeing  didders'  "  War  and 
the  Arme  Blanche  "  upon  my  desk,  he  took  it  up  with 
the  remark,  "  This  is  to  me  an  absolutely  convincing 
military  treatise".  I  mention  the  incident  merely  to 
show  that  to  pooh-pooh  these  views  as  those  of  an 
amateur  soldier  is  not  a  reasonable  attitude.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  Mr.  Childers  is  technically  an 
amateur,  he  actually  served  in  Africa  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  fighting.  No  one  can  read  his  books  without 
admiring  the  amount  of  military  reading  and  thought 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  them,  and  they  are  not  to 
be  lightly  set  aside  by  mere  assertions  unaccompanied 
by  argument  or  proof. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 


"  HOW  THE  INSURANCE  BILL  WILL  WORK 
OUT." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  speech  at  the  White- 
field  Tabernacle  poured  scorn  on  this  pamphlet  as  the 
wrork  of  an  author  who  was  "  ashamed  of  his  name  ". 
A  writer  may  be  compelled  to  suppress  his  own  name 
for  reasons  which  would  command  general  respect,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  preface  of 
this  little  pamphlet  should  convince  any  reader  that  it 
is  one  of  these  reasons  which  has  prevented  me  from 
signing  it. 

The  pamphlet  has  been  unfairly  criticised  in  certain 
journals,  while  in  others,  including  some  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill,  its  true  object  and  aims  have  been 
appreciated.  If  you  will  extend  to  me  the  courtesy  of 
your  columns  I  should  like  to  answer  some  of  the  attacks 
w?hich  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  in  the  journals 
concerned. 

The  pamphlet  is  not  an  attempt  to  kill  the  Bill,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  justifies  giving  to  Mr.  H. 
W.  Forster,  Mr.  Worthington  Evans,  and  the  author 
any  such  title  as  "  the  wreckers  ".  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  straightforward  suggestion  for  amending  the  list  of 
benefits  in  such  manner  as  to  offer  to  each  the  insurance 
which  he  (or  she)  most  wants,  instead  of  forcing  all  to 
pay  for  a  stereotyped  list,  the  major  part  of  which  is 
useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  to  about  one-third  of  the 
persons  concerned.  It  points  out  that  this  can  be  done 
now  without  incurring  any  greater  charge,  and  simplv 
at  the  cost  of  some  more  Parliamentary  time  and  work, 
and — a  point  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  insurers 
— that  it  cannot  be  done  later.  It  is  a  plea  for  provid- 
ing, either  for  those  who  so  elect  or  for  those  to  whose 
cases  the  insurance  offered  by  the  Bill  is  not  appro- 
priate, the  option  of  another  form  of  insurance,  including 
adequate  annuities  for  the  time  when  work  must  cease, 
and  so  measured  as  to  come  within  the  same  financial 
limits.  It  has  already  been  recognised  that  the  insur- 
ance is  on  wrong  lines  in  some  of  the  cases  here  referred 
to — e.g.  clerks,  domestic  servants,  and  seamen. 

Such  attempts  as  have  been  made  to  create  an  impres- 
sion that  it  contains  irresponsible  suggestions  which 
have  little  or  no  regard  for  actuarial  soundness  are 
entirely  unjustified.  I  might  refer  to  one  notable  case 
in  which,  by  quoting  part  of  a  sentence  written  by  an 


eminent  actuary  (a  President  of  the  Faculty)  and  by 
placing  a  lull-stop  when-  only  a  comma  occurs,  his 
words  are  made  to  convey  an  entirely  different  meaning 
from  that  which  they  in  fact  convey.  The  more  impor- 
tant  part  of  the  sentence  which  says  that  the  proposals 
raise  "  no  lalsc  hope  "  is  omitted.  In  point  ol  fact 
much  actuarial  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  sugges- 
tions, and  it  is  already  certain  that  all  that  is  proposed 
could  be  given  with  ample  financial  margin. 

The  suggestion  that  the  benefits  ol  this  insurance 
would  be  confined  to  the  children  who  enter  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  is  equally  unfounded.  No  note  is  taken  of  the 
two  important  facts  (i.)  that  those  who  enter  over 
that  age  would  have  the  full  actuarial  value  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  or  for  them,  and  (ii.)  that  the  general 
insurance  fund  is  made  to  provide  exactly  the  same  sum 
as  is  provided  under  the  Bill  (viz.  about  ^,'80,000,000 
in  present  value)  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  insur- 
ance to  or  towards  equality  with  that  of  the  full  con- 
tributor. 

Yours  etc., 
The  Writer  of  the  Pamphlet. 


BALLIOL  CHAPEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea  S.W. 
Allhallowe'en  191 1. 

Sir, — I  am  not  an  Oxford  man  :  but  all  Englishmen 
have  part  and  lot  in  Oxford  :  and  some  know  architec- 
ture as  a  gracious  mistress  whom  they  will  love,  from 
however  afar,  till  they  die  :  and  I  gaped  to  reaa  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw's  letter  in  to-day's  "  Times  ".  It  is  pro- 
posed to  pull  down  Balliol  College  Chapel  !  Now,  it  is 
often  said  that  Englishmen  are  by  nature  inartistic  ;  it 
is  in  a  sense  -untrue.  But  it  is  true  that  among  too 
many  of  the  educated  classes  (ut  dicunt)  a  taste  for 
art  means  merely  a  following  of  the  fashion — the  collect- 
ing by  means  of  money  of  the  last  thing  boomed  at 
Christie's — the  parrot's  repetition  of  the  last  phrase  he 
has  heard.  And  for  some  time  the  few  who  write  of 
architecture  at  all  have  too  often  made  a  byword  of 
William  Butterfield. 

Now,  Butterfield  made  his  mistakes.  He  was  an 
unbending,  wilful  man,  perhaps,  and  certainly  in 
Winchester  College  Chapel  he  came  woefully  to  grief ; 
as  did,  alas,  the  chapel.  He  saw  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  had  his  way.  But  are  we  always  going  to  do 
the  same? 

He  was  a  very  great  artist  :  with  him  architecture 
was  alive  :  it  bore  his  mark  :  its  smallest  detail  had 
his  personal  touch.  Not  least  has  Balliol  Chapel.  Its 
slender  spirelet,  its  thorny  tracery,  its  banded  walls,  all 
tell  of  Butterfield — as  they  do  of  Ruskin  and  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice  ".  We  are  all  now  sneering  at  Victorian  taste. 
It  had  its  faults,  and  we  need  not  fear  to  smile — if  only 
we  do  not  forget  to  acknowledge  what  we  owe.  To 
those  who  remember,  to  defend  it  seems  absurd.  Its 
mistakes  were  made  to  give  us  our  inheritance  ;  and  if 
we  have  forgotten,  those  who  follow  us  will  record  our 
debt  to  it.  They  will  not  overlook  that  it  was  decided 
to  destroy  Balliol  Chapel  in  the  week  in  which  a  Life 
of  Ruskin  was  published  !  As  to  Oxford,  its  architec- 
tural history  is  the  history  of  English  thought  for  eight 
hundred  years.  They  will  be  fools  who  try  to  wipe  out 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Saturday  Review  at  least  will  perhaps  stand  up 
for  Balliol  Chapel  :  for  its  founder  gave  its  architect 
probably  his  first  commission.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
(carum  et  amabile  nomen)  set  about  the  re-edification  of 
S.  Augustine's  Monastery  at  Canterbury  at  his  hands 
while  he  (your  founder)  was  still  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge. 

Yours  faithfuly, 

H.    C.  SOTHERAN. 
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REVIEWS, 

DE  QUINCEY. 

"  De  Quincey."    Edited  by  Sidney  Low.    London  :  Bell 
1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

TO  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  likes  literature,  the  works 
of  De  Quincey,  in  as  many  volumes  as  may  be, 
offer  such  a  pasture-land  of  delight  as  "  The  Faery 
Queen  "  presented  to  the  young  Keats.  How  much 
there  is  of  De  Quincey,  and  how  good  it  is,  even  if 
you  skip  "  The  Essenes  ",  and  all  the  remarks  about 
Keats,  and  the  political  economy,  and  the  novel ;  to 
none  of  these  have  we  returned,  nor  do  we  mean  to 
return.  Even  at  seventeen  a  boy  can  see  that  much 
of  De  Quincey's  rhetoric  is  too  precipitous;  that  much 
of  the  humour  is  the  child  of  high  spirits — factitious 
now  and  then — and  that  the  endless  digressions,  excel- 
lent as  they  may  be,  are  journalistic ;  that  the  author 
has  had  a  happy  thought,  a  glimpse  of  profitable 
"copy  ",  wholly  apart  from  his  theme,  but  useful  for 
the  making  of  his  tale  of  bricks.  The  great  essayists 
did  not  work  in  this  way,  but  the  way  passes  through 
meadows  of  flowers. 

To  the  general  reader,  however,  there  is  too  much 
of  De  Quincey  ;  the  general  reader  is  not  the  'man  to 
cull  his  own  nosegay  out  of  so  many  volumes.  He, 
for  example,  overlooks  the  essay  on  Homer,  so  valuable 
still,  despite  its  date ;  and,  hating  the  subject  of 
Style  ",  does  not  find  out  the  curious  illustrations 
derived  from  style  in  the  criminal  arts. 

For  the  general  reader,  Mr.  Sidney  Low  has 
gathered  a  bouquet,  not  too  large,  of  selections  from 
De  Quincey.  We  miss  many  whole  numbers  from 
Episodes  of  Autobiography";  here  are  but  a  poor 
eighteen  pages.  De  Quincey  on  his  boyhood  is  as  good 
as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Meredith,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson 
on  the  humours  of  boyhood  ;  his  work  here  is  really 
more  eternally  human  and  delightfully  personal  than 
"  The  Daughter  of  Lebanon  "  ;  and  "  Suspiria  de 
Profundis  ".  "  Could  boys  of  seven  and  twelve  have 
invented  Tigrosylvania  "  ?  asks  Mr.  Low. 

Who  else  could  have  invented  them?  "It  is  true 
they  were  not  ordinary  boys",  says  Mr.  Low;  thev 
were  no  more  ordinary  than  Bob  and  Louis  Stevenson, 
with  their  fanciful  kingdoms.  The  reviewer,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  had  read  De  Quincey  on  the  hallucinations 
of  his  childhood,  and  asked  another  boy,  much  his 
junior,  if  he  had  ever  seen  anything  odd.  The  small 
boy  had  enjoyed  the  very  experiences  which  De  Quincev 
describes;  manifestly  Mr.  Low  was  not  a  bov  "  of  that 
kidney  ".  We  want  more  of  what  De  Quincey  tells 
about  his  brothers,  who  were  as  remarkable  as  himself, 
though  silent  except  in  his  charmed  and  veridical  pages. 

Mr.  Low's  essay  is  of  great  merit,  but  he  "  has  fallen 
to  sin,  the  unknown  sin  ",  the  sin  unpardonable.  In 
his  first  page,  and  later,  he  spells  the  name  of  the 
great  Theophile  Gautier  as  "  Gauthier  ".  This  error 
was  never  forgiven  by  the  poet  who,  in  his  day,  like 
De  Quincey  in  "his,  was  the  flower  of  "  hacks  ".  Mr. 
Low  justly  regards  De  Quincey  as  a  hack,  though  he 
prefers  to  use  the  term  "  polvgraphers  ".  Now 
Aristotle  was  a  "  polygrapher  ",  but  he  was  not  a  hack  ! 
He  wrote  many  books  on  many  subjects,  all  of  them 
good  books,  whereas  "  it  is  very  nearly  true  to  say  that 
De  Quincey  never  wrote  a  book  ".  The  novel,  unread 
— the  political  economy,  forgotten,  only  prove  the  rule. 
Theophile  Gautier,  though  a  journalist,  did  write  books 
in  prose,  not  to  mention  his  volumes  of  poetry,  and 
they  are  not  forgotten.  Even  of  De  Quincey,  the 
"  Opium-eater"  is  a  book,  though  it  first  appeared 
in  a  magazine.  In  reading  De  Quincey's  essays  one 
admires  one's  great-grandfathers.  They  would  accept, 
in  a  magazine,  work  which  could  now  appear  only  as 
a  treatise  for  the  very  few.  De  Quincey  was  allowed, 
in  magazines,  to  write  good  scholarly  matter,  on  themes 
which  now  frighten  the  public  away.  To  be  sure  he 
was  permitted  these  excursions  because  his  manner  had 
nothing   of  scholarly  method ;   nothing  concentrated, 


nothing  arid.  Mr.  Low  remarks  that  he  had  thirty- 
six  years  of  life,  mainly  passed  in  study  of  the  most 
various  sorts,  behind  him,  when  in  1841  he  opened 
his  literary  career  with  the  "  Confessions  of  An  English. 
Opium-eater  ".  Much  reading  had  made  him  a  full 
man ;  he  had,  in  youth,  no  common  experience  in 
varieties  of  life,  and  in  many  ranks  ;  he  had  seen  much 
of  Wordsworth,  of  Southey,  and  of  Coleridge,  whom, 
while  he  had  money  in  his  purse,  he  generously  aided. 
He  had  known  the  Lambs,  had  been  the  comrade  of 
Christopher  North,  reminiscences  of  these  friends 
were  valuable  assets  to  the  journalist.  De  Quincey 
used  them  with  more  than  journalistic  lack  of  reserve ; 
his  pages  on  Coleridge,  says  Mr.  Low,  are  "  ill-natured 
but  acute,  humorous,  and  often  extraordinarily  inform- 
ing ".  The  men  were  rivals  as  philosophers  and  as 
opium-eaters  and  writers  on  opium-eating  ;  there  was 
rivalry  and  ill-feeling  between  them,  so  De  Quincey 
should  have  been  silent  about  S.  T.  C.  But  he  lived 
and  wrote  from  hand  to  mouth;  all  was  "  copy  "  that 
came  to  his  net.  In  writing  on  Coleridge  he  addressed 
"dear  Lamb"  as  if  Lamb  were  narrating  his  own 
experiences  "  in  his  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard  ". 
Lamb  himself  was  far  more  jocularly  personal  in  writing 
for  the  press  about  his  friends  than  we  now  think 
seemly  ;  De  Quincey  went  so  far  that  Southey  wished 
somebody  would  beat  him.  We  are  entertained,  we 
disapprove,  v\e  regret,  but  on  the  whole  the  overflow- 
ing personalities  of  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Lamb,  and 
De  Quincey  are  the  most  permanent  things  and  the 
most  relished  in  the  literary  gossip  of  their  age.  Lamb 
and  De  Quincey,  says  De  Quincey,  were  men  of  principle 
who  agreed  to  take  a  great  deal  of  wine  (port  !)  "  during 
dinner — none  after  it".  Indeed,  "after  it",  Lamb 
fell  asleep.  By  his  own  account,  De  Quincey  did  not 
go  on  with  the  port,  but  sat  and  watched  the  Endymion, 
whose  slumbers  were  reckoned  beautiful  by  many 
observers.  As  for  De  Quincey,  as  Mr.  Low  writes, 
"  he  perceived  that  his  opium-eating  was  a  first-rate 
literary  asset,  and  he  made  the  most  of  it  ".  He  made 
too  much  of  it ;  he  was  always  harping  on  it,  and,  in 
truth,  it  did  much  for  him,  gave  him  a  cachet  and  excused 
that  lack  of  practical  things  in  which  he,  not  hypo- 
critically, outdid  Harold  Skimpole  without  Harold's 
mean  hypocrisy.  The  portrait  of  Papaverius,  by  H ill 
Burton,  proves  that  De  Quincey  was  quite  sincere. 
There  "  were  dreams  to  sell  ",  and  to  tell,  and 
De  Quincey  bought  them  with  opium  at  a  great  price, 
and  lived  his  vagrom,  toilsome  later  life  in  the  strength 
of  them.  At  Edinburgh  he  began  to  blossom  as  a 
talker  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  health 
did  not  suffer  from  his  habit,  apparently  ;  in  youth  he 
could  walk  with  Christopher  North,  who,  reaching  a 
loch  fourteen  miles  from  home,  walked  back  for  his  fly- 
hooks,  returned  to  the  loch,  and  walked  home  after 
fishing.  In  old  age  De  Quincey  could  still  walk  down 
younger  men,  and  much  of  his  best  literary  work  was 
done  after  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  Mr.  Low  thinks 
that  he  exaggerated  the  completeness  of  his  collapses  ; 
he  was  heightening  the  colours  of  his  autobiographical 
romance.  Probably  he  did  not  "  lose  all  power  of 
systematic  thought  and  regular  study  ".  Probably  he 
never  possessed  them  ;  we  cannot  imagine  and  might  not 
esteem  a  systematic  De  Quincey  ;  a  coherent  commen- 
tator on  Kant.  So  unpractical  was  he  that "  he  seems  to 
have  received  no  more  for  essays  which  bore  witness 
to  weeks  of  hard  work  and  the  study  of  years  than  was 
given  to  other  men  for  quite  inconspicuous  reviews  and: 
hastily  written  articles  on  topics  of  the  day  ".  He  sent 
in  his  contributions  piecemeal,  asking  to  be  paid  piece- 
meal. He  left  notes  "  for  my  History  of  England  ", 
for  "  my  book  on  the  Infinite  ".  He  was  not  the  man 
to  rival  Mr.  Gardiner,  spending  a  year  at  the  docu- 
ments of  a  year  of  history.  Mr.  Low  sums  up 
Do  Quincey  thus  :  "  History,  literature,  economics, 
social  ethics,  the  problems  of  personality  and  character, 
as  he  drew  them  from  the  reservoirs  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness and  memory,  he  exposed  to  view,  heightened, 
enriched,  and  ennobled  to  the  fullest  extent  the  subject 
permitted  by  distinction  of  style,  by  vigour  of  imagina- 
tion, by  the  results  of  wide  reading  and  keen  observa- 
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tion.  by  an  alert  sense  of  humour,  and  by  an  instant 
response  to  the  appeal  of  mystery  and  pathos." 
Tennyson  reckoned  him  one  of  the  six  most  eloquent 
writers  of  English  prose;  of  the  six  only  one,  Milton, 
was  a  poet.  His  "  modes  of  impassioned  prose  ",  as  he 
said,  "  range  under  no  precedents  that  I  am  aware  of 
in  any  literature".  Baudelaire,  a  poet,  probably 
imitated  him  in  his  "  IYtits  Poemes  en  Prose  ",  but 
Baudelaire  kept  them  short  ;  perhaps  De  Quincey's  are 
too  long  for  the  genre.  With  all  its  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  sympathetic  insight,  the  "  prose  elegy  "  on 
Jeanne  d\\rc  is  improved  by  Mr.  Low's  excision  of 
passages  which  mar  the  music  and  blur,  the  design. 
We  can  scarcely  say  with  Mr.  Low  that  "  as  an  essayist 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  superior  ",  for  he  outruns 
the  measure  of  the  essay.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  the 
opinion  that  "  the  best  modern  is  superior  to  the  best 
ancient  literature,  the  frozen  tranquillity  of  Hellenic 
paganism  ".  Life  does  not  "look  coldly  through  the 
marble  eyes  of  the  goddesses  and  heroines  of  Attic 
tragedy  ",  Medea,  Pha?dra,  Jocasta,  Antigone,  Tec- 
messa,  eyes  not  of  marble  but  soft  with  dreams,  or  fiery 
with  passion.  Mr.  Low  does  not  go  this  length  with 
De  Quincey.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  mentioned 
as  a  proof  of  De  Quincey's  sincerity,  that  in  dying  he 
beheld  a  vision  of  the  sister  whose  death,  and  its  effect 
on  himself  at  the  age  of  six,  are  described  in  the  pages 
headed  "  The  Affliction  of  Childhood  ".  As  the  child, 
alone  and  awestruck,  watched  the  beloved  dead,  "  a 
solemn  wind  began  to  blow  .  .  .  and  three  times  in 
my  life  I  have  happened  to  hear  the  same  wind  in  the 
same  circumstances — when  standing  between  an  open 
window  and  a  dead  body  on  a  summer  day  ".  In 
the  organv-tones  of  the  long  passage  which  follows, 
De  Quincey  proves  himself  a  born  visionary,  who  needed 
no  opium  to  unseal  his  inner  sight. 


FINLAND  AND  THE  FINNS. 

u  Finland  To-day."     By  George  Renwick.    London  : 
Unwin.    1911.    10s.  6d. 

"Letters  from  Finland."  By  Rosalind  Travers.  London: 
Kegan  Paul.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

FINLAND  should  be  proud.  People  are  tumbling 
over  one  another  to  write  about  her  aims,  her 
customs  and  her  people.  The  London  Radical  press 
has  taken  the  country  under  its  special  protection,  and 
international  law  professors  have  been  delivered  of  a 
manifesto  on  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  Tsar's 
wickedness.  Miss  Travers  and  Mr.  Renwick  add  to 
the  tale.  "  Finland  To-day  "  is  frankly  a  guide-book, 
packed  with  facts,  and  in  the  fashion  of  modern  jour- 
nalism peppered  with  .alliterative  adjectives.  The 
country  and  the  people — that  is,  so  much  as  the  author 
saw  of  them — are  pleasantly  and  competently  described. 
Mr.  Renwick  should  have  stopped  there,  for  his  ful- 
some adulation  of  their  beginnings  in  art  and  litera- 
ture are  such  as  only  a  fortnight's  culture  party 
could  swallow.  Both  these  books  have  far  too 
much  political  bias  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  inde- 
pendent inquirer.  Not  to  drop  a  tear  over  the  political 
extinction  of  a  race  is  almost  impossible.  Like  many  an 
older  civilisation,  theirs  is  suffering  from  a  strong  over- 
dose of  modern  education.  Crude  theories,  imperfectly 
examined,  run  riot  in  the  brains  of  their  political 
leaders,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  mental  indiges- 
tion is  all  too  evident  in  the  wild-cat  Socialism  they  are 
trying  to  write  on  their  Statute  Book.  The  other  side 
of  the  question  is  that  Russia  cannot  afford  to  stand 
idly  by  while  anarchy  is  preached  within  a  few  hours' 
journey  of  her  capital.  Many  friends  of  Finland  sin- 
cerely regret  the  extremes  to  which  her  quarrelling  poli- 
ticians have  gone.  Saner  counsels  and  slower  methods 
might  have  proved  a  surer  buffer  against  aggression. 
Some  years  ago  interfering  English  Radicalism  set 
Greece  at  Turkey  with  dire  results  ;  to-day  it  seems  as 
it  Finland  will  be  equally  unfortunate  in  these  truculent 
advocates. 


Miss  Travers  writes  with  all  the  courteous  feeling  of 
a  guest  who  lias  been  made  much  of,  and  whose  grati- 
tude tOO  Often  blinds  her  judgment.  Hut  why  in  the 
form  of  stilted  letters  to  imaginary  friends  at  home? 
Simple  narrative  is  mueh  the  better  medium.  Her  pic- 
ture — unintentionally,  we  fully  believe  is  not  altogether 
pleasing.  The  mind  and  aim  of  the  Finnish  politician 
seem  essentially  bourgeois  and  materialistic.  Religion, 
if  it  ever  had  any  force,  is  utterly  spent.  The  cant  ot 
reason  is  the  vogue.  There  is  much  talk,  often  clever 
of  its  kind,  but  how  futile  !  Few  of  the  Finnish  poli- 
ticians seem  to  realise  that  force  is  what  they  have  to 
fight ;  and  united  only  in  abuse  of  Russia,  they  fall  out 
bitterly  among  themselves.  In  any  event  the  logic  of 
the  constitutional  historian  will  not  help  them  against 
the  Russian  machine.  The  Tsar's  Ministers  have  done 
with  talk,  and  unless  Finland  is  prepared  to  fight  sub- 
mission is  her  only  alternative.  The  annexation  of  the 
two  Viborg  communes  nearest  the  Russian  border  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.  Passive  resistance  is  a  poor 
weapon  against  active  force. 

So  much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  Finnish  art 
that  one  welcomes  the  keen  and  thoughtful  criticism  of 
an  observer  like  Miss  Travers,  who,  though  predisposed 
to  praise,  can  find  nothing  but  smooth  "  prettiness  " 
in  the  pseudo-classicalism  of  Runeberg's  sculpture,  and 
hard  flatness  in  most  of  the  Finnish  painters.  The 
buildings  of  Finland  are  still  cruder  than  its  pic- 
tures. We  admire  the  cool  assurance  of  Mr.  Renwick. 
but  then  he  is  writing  only  a  guide-book,  and  adjectives 
are  allowable.  In  a  Finnish  gallery  he  finds  that  "  a 
people's  art  can  be  followed  from  its  early  crudeness 
through  its  dawning  beauty  to  its  zenith  ".  But  even 
to  him  Finnish  buildings  have  "a  freakish  shape". 
Of  course  the  trouble  is  a  kind  of  "  All  for  Finland  " 
craze  which  hungers  after  a  national  school  in  every- 
thing. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  either 
of  these  books  is  Miss  Travers'  description  of  a 
Finnish  country  house,  its  people,  its  ways,  and  the 
life  of  it.  She  simply  records  impressions,  and  happily 
forgets  to  moralise.  What  most  impresses  the  stranger 
in  a  Finnish  gathering  is  the  heavy  solemnity  of  the 
women,  their  hopeless  untidiness  in  dress,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  femininity.  Yet  the  parlour  of  a  Noncon- 
formist mayor  could  not  be  more  dull  and  decorous  than 
most  of  the  parties  described  by  Miss  Travers.  What 
a  pity  the  Finns  cannot  abide  the  Swedes,  for  any  culture 
they  have  has  risen  from  the  Swedish  leaven.  We  sym- 
pathise with  Celia,  Miss  Travers'  pretty  Irish  travelling 
companion.  She  was  often  bored  (quite  politely,  it  is 
true),  and  we  rather  suspect  that  the  final  escapade 
which  led  to  the  police  asking  the  two  ladies  to  leave  the 
country  must  have  been  something  of  a  relief  to  one, 
though,  woman-like,  her  soul  revolted  at  the  indignity. 

From  the  sporting  side  there  is  little  new  to  tell ; 
and  neither  author  helps.  No  better  salmon,  trout,  or 
— especially — grayling  waters  exist,  and  for  certain  bird 
and  lesser  great  game  shooting  the  country  is  un- 
equalled. But  sportsmen  have  known  all  this  for  years. 
Happily  sport  in  Finland  is  still  inexpensive  and  not 
difficult  to  come  by,  though  a  local  guide  is  a  great  saver 
of  time  and  temper,  and  for  shooting  essential.  The 
inland  Finns  are  well  disposed  to  strangers,  stolid  and 
quiet,  transparently  simple  and  honest.  Beyond  sport, 
peace  and  quiet  Finland  has  little  to  offer  the  stranger. 
Long  may  she  be  free  from  the  professional  tourist  ! 


A  FROCK-COATED  FIREBRAND. 

"  The  Record  of  an  Adventurous  Life."    By  H.  M. 
Hyndman.    London:  Macmillan.    1911.  15s.net. 

THIS  chatty  and  amusing  account  of  adventures  in 
Australia,  America,  and  London  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  those  who  only  know  Mr.  Hyndman  by  repu- 
tation. Most  people,  we  imagine,  picture  Mr.  Hyndman 
as  a  conspirator  in  back  parlours  off  Leicester  Square, 
or  as  a  seedilv  clad  spouter  in  the  parks.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Hyndman  was  born  in  the  eminently  respect- 
able neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park  Square  of  wea'thy 
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commercial  parents.  He  tells  us  more  than  once  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  frock-coat  and  silk 
hat,  and  so  we  imagine  he  rather  enjoyed  shocking  his 
friends  in  the  West  End  by  his  opinions,  and  his  friends 
in  the  East  End  by  his  apparel — surely  a  very  harmless 
foible.  And  in  truth  Mr.  Hyndman's  whole  life  has 
been  harmless  ;  and  he  laughs  at  his  own  wasted  career 
so  pleasantly  that  one  realises  what  a  good  fellow  he 
must  be.  There  are  plenty  of  stories  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions in  this  book,  which  is  wel  worth  reading, 
with  an  occasional  grain  of  salt.  Of  course  Mr. 
Hyndman  has  a  dose  of  that  vanity  without  which 
no  man  could  devote  his  life  to  agitation  ;  and 
he  is  not  over-scrupulous  about  repeating  private  con- 
versations, which  took  place  a  long  time  ago,  and  are 
therefore  probably  inaccurate.  There  is  a  very  good 
Oscar  Wilde  story,  which  was  new  to  us,  and  which 
we  will  transcribe.  Sir  Lewis  Morris  was  complaining 
to  Wilde  about  the  neglect  of  his  poems  by  the  press. 
"It  is  a  complete  conspiracy  of  silence  against  me, 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  What  ought  I  to  do,  Oscar?  " 
".Join  it",  replied  Wilde.  There  is  a  description 
of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
Curzon  Street  a  few  weeks  before  the  statesman's 
death,  which  is  a  clever  piece  of  word-painting,  but  too 
long  to  quote.  There  is  much  about  Mazzini  and 
Stepniak  and  other  foreign  revolutionaries.  But  these 
terrible  persons  always  live  in  frowsy  suburban  lodg- 
ings and  talk  twaddle  in  broken  English,  so  that 
we  cannot  get  up  any  interest  in  them.  The  start- 
ing of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  and  its 
organ,  "Justice",  is  interesting  in  a  way.  Mr. 
Hyndman  certainly  hates  and  despises  Mr.  John  Burns 
with  Johnsonian  heartiness,  and  if  an  account  of  a 
speech  on  the  Embankment  is  accurate  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  is  not  the  only  member  of  the  Government  who 
deals  in  "terminological  inexactitudes  ".  We  confess 
to  sharing  Mr.  Hyndman's  opinion  that  "  Honest 
Jack  "  has  been  overpaid  for  his  services  to  his  country, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  latter-day  adulation  of  him  by 
the  Tories  is  contemptible.  According  to  Mr.  Hyndman 
the  Conservative  party  has  made  definite  and  substantia] 
attempts  to  seduce  him  from  the  people's  cause.  At 
least  that  is  the  only  interpretation  we  can  put  on  the 
account  of  a  conversation  with  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
who  said  (p.  385)  :  "We  believe  you  to  be  honest  in 
what  you  are  doing,  because  we  have  offered  you  all 
a  man  can  hope  to  get  in  this  country,  and  you  have 
not  chosen  to  take  it.  But  you  will  never  succeed,  at 
any  rate  in  your  own  lifetime.  We  have  had  an  excel- 
lent innings,  I  don't  deny  that  for  a  moment ;  an 
excellent  innings,  and  the  turn  of  the  people  will  come 
some  day.  But  not  yet,  not  yet.  You  will  educate 
some  of  the  working-class,  that  is  all  you  can  hope  to 
do  for  them.  And  when  you  have  educated  them,  wc 
shall  buy  them,  or,  if  we  don't,  the  Liberals  will,  and 
that  will  be  just  the  same  for  you."  Mr.  Hyndman 
admits  the  profound  wisdom  of  her  ladyship's  remarks, 
which  really  coincided  with  the  advice  given  to  him  by 
a  friendly  foreign  diplomatist  to  join  the  Tories,  or, 
if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  devote  his  time  to  improving 
the  breed  of  pigs.  Might  not  the  same  advice  be 
addressed  to  all  socialist  agitators,  writing,  for  Tories, 
the  party  in  power? 


SUB  DIO. 

"  Outdoor  Life  in  Greek  and  Roman  Poets."  By  the 
Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco.  London : 
Macmillan.    1911.    6s.  net. 

THE  Countess  Cesaresco,  though  her  reading  in  the 
classics  is  wide,  does  not  give  us  heavy  and 
learned  boo1-  \  biblia  a-biblia,  but  those  pleasant  short 
volumes  which  may  make  an  intelligent  reader  happv 
on  a  wet  day  or  a  winter  afternoon.  But  her  books 
could  not  be  as  pleasant  as  they  are  if  they  were  not 
founded  on  substantial  knowledge.  This  qualitv  has 
been  conspicuous  in  her  studies  of  modern  Italy,  and  we 
find  it  again  in  the  book  before  us,  in  which  a  number 


of  entertaining  facts  and  stories  of  outdoor  life  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Italy  are  sympathetically  enlivened 
by  constant  reference  to  the  Mediterranean  life  of 
to-day.  Her  chapters  were  originally  articles  in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review  ",  and  it  is  not  everyone  who 
can  make  a  real  book  out  of  such  material.  The  late 
Gaston  Boissier  succeeded  more  than  once  in  this,  and 
the  Countess,  with  a  scheme  before  her  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  she  tells  us  in  her  preface,  has  in  great  measure 
succeeded  too.  The  book  is  put  together  with  art  and 
enthusiasm. 

"  Out-of-doorness  "  is  a  leading  feature  of  ancient 
life  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  one  of  which  we  northerners 
need  to  be  continually  reminded.  Life  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  was  and  is  mainly  a  life  in  the  open,  and 
Mediterranean  literature  has  always  been  fragrant  with 
fresh  air.  The  same,  we  may  note  by  the  way,  is  the 
case  with  the  music  of  the  south,  where  centuries  of 
Italian  song  and  folk-tune,  full  of  breezy  freshness, 
have  not  been  without  a  secret  influence  even  on  the 
somewhat  austere  indoor  composers  of  northern 
Germany.  From  Homer  downwards  almost  all  the  life 
is  in  the  open  ;  Herodotus,  the  most  breezy  of  all  writers 
of  history  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  is  nothing  said 
in  this  book),  meant  his  stories  to  be  recited  in  the  open 
air.  So,  too,  with  the  Athenian  play-writers.  As  we 
pass  from  the  eastern  peninsula  to  the  western,  we  per- 
haps feel  this  less,  for  life  in  great  cities  has  gained  on 
life  in  the  country  by  the  time  of  the  bloom  of  Roman 
literature ;  the  work  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil  seems  to  us 
more  like  an  indoor  occupation,  for  it  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  reading  of  Greek  books.  Yet  all  the  best 
Roman  poets,  especially  when  they  are  at  their  best, 
are  redolent  of  the  out-door  southern  air,  and  all  loved 
to  escape  from  crowded  cities.  Even  to  the  very  end 
this  is  so  ;  Claudian  and  Ausonius  are  like  the  rest  in 
this. 

Though  this  book  is  in  the  main  true  to  its  title,  there 
are  one  or  two  happily  chosen  scenes  of  what  we  may 
call  indoor  life  which  must  be  mentioned  here.  Hesiod's 
winter  reminds  us  that  life  could  be  uncomfortable  even 
in  Greece.  "  Only  indoors  the  young  daughter  of  the 
house  does  not  shiver  ;  her  mother  keeps  her  in  lest 
her  hands  should  get  chapped.  She  remains  fair  and 
calm  and  tenderly  cared  for  while  all  the  world  is  wild 
without  !  "  The  story  of  the  wife  of  Ischomachus, 
taken  not  from  a  poet,  but  from  the  matter-of-fact 
"  CEconomicus  "  of  Xenophon,  gives  us  a  wonderful 
picture  of  the  life  and  duties  of  a  wife  under  her  own 
roof.  Ischomachus  married  his  wife  when  she  was 
fifteen,  and  in  training  her  in  her  duties  learnt  to  love 
her.  The  best  illustration  of  this  (p.  51)  must  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  the  good  things  this  volume  contains. 

"  There  is  one  thing  ",  said  Ischomachus,  "  which 
perhaps  you  will  not  think  very  pleasant ;  it  is,  that 
when  one  of  your  slaves  is  ill,  you  ought  to  look  after 
him  yourself  and  do  all  you  can  for  his  recovery  ". 
"  Ah  ",  she  cries,  "  there  is  nothing  that  I  shall  like  to 
do  more  than  this  ;  they  will  love  me  for  it  ".  This 
drew  from  the  husband  "  the  most  beautiful  little 
speech  that  any  husband  ever  made  to  any  wife  ". 
"  But  the  sweetest  reward  will  be  when,  having  become 
more  perfect  than  I,  you  have  made  me  your  servant; 
when  as  youth  and  beauty  pass,  you  will  not  fear  to 
lose  your  influence,  because  in  growing  old  you  will 
become  a  still  better  companion  to  me,  a  better  helper 
to  your  children,  a  more  honoured  mistress  of  your 
home. " 

But  we  must  return  to  out-of-door  life,  and  to  the 
Italy  in  which  the  Countess  is  more  truly  at  home  than 
in  Greece.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  Italy,  and  no  sooner  do  we  reach  the  first 
Italian  chapter  than  we  feel  the  ship  moving  more 
buoyantly.  One  whose  home  is  in  Italy,  who  knows 
and  loves  all  things  Italian,  can  write  of  Roman  poets 
in  a  way  that  will  be  refreshing  to  those  who  know  them 
only  as  schoolbooks  or  as  matter  for  learned  discourse. 
We  feel  as  we  read  these  pages,  with  their  constant 
happy  references  to  modern  life,  that  "  the  history  of 
Rome  "  is  not  yet  over,  and  that  Italian  history  is  con- 
tinuous.    Here  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  power 
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of  sympathetic  realisation  which  is  one  of  the  charms  oi 
the  book.  Our  author  is  speaking  of  Symmachus,  thfe 
friend  of  the  fourth-century  poet  Ausonius,  and  notes 
how  he  speaks  of  pure  air  and  leisure  for  reading  as 
the  greatest  atlraetions  of  a  country  life,  but  took  care 
to  carry  his  books  to  the  loveliest  places  in  the  world. 
Symmachus  reminds  her  of  the  late  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall, 
who  "  had  a  shade  of  that  antique  melancholy  which 
Sprang  from  a  conviction  of  the  worth  of  this  lleeting 
lite,  not  from  discontent  with  it.  He  was  the  only  man 
I  ever  knew  who  gave  me  the  idea  that  he  would  have 
been  entirely  at  home  in  the  Roman  world  ". 

In  dealing  with  the  earlier  Roman  poets  the  Countess 
Cesaresco  is  occasionally  very  happy.  Of  Lucretius  she 
says  that  "  he  would  have  excluded  emotion  from  the 
universe,  but  he  could  not  keep  it  out  of  his  own  heart — 
a  heart  lull  of  human  kindness,  sensitive  affections, 
power  of  sympathy  ".  Of  Catullus'  poem  to  Sirmio 
she  says  that  "  two  thousand  years  are  annihilated  by 
Catullus'  beautiful  lines;  they  have  the  eternal  novelty 
of  Nature  herself  ".  A  transition  to  Virgil  is  made  by 
a  chapter  on  "  a  prose  source  of  the  Georgics",  which 
is  longer  but  not  better  than  some  others,  and  too 
sketchy  for  the  solid  Yarro.  So,  too,  the  chapter  on 
Virgil,  though  sympathetic,  and  in  the  main  just — for 
his  religious  side  is  emphasised — yet  is  not  quite  of  the 
best.  On  one  point,  however,  justice  is  done  him  ;  he 
knew  his  own  nightingales  of  Mantua  better  than  the 
modern  critic  (p.  129).  The  present  writer  once  did  the 
poet  an  injustice,  also  in  connexion  with  the  nightingale, 
and  did  penance  for  it  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Classical 
Review  ";  for  he  found  a  nightingale  doing  exactly 
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what  Virgil  had  ascribed  to  it — wrongly,  as  in  his  igno- 
rance he  fancied. 

Then  we  come  to  the  lesser  poets.  Of  Propertius 
there  is  nothing  here,  but  the  short  chapter  on  Tibullus 
at  his  farm  is  a  charming  introduction  to  that  gentle  poet, 
who  loved  the  country  with  a  not  less  genuine  love  than 
Virgil,  though  with  a  mind  of  smaller  compass.  To 
our  surprise,  our  author  is  evidently  fond  of  Ovid,  and 
especially  of  his  "  Metamorphoses  "  ;  and  probablv  this 
is  just  because,  unlike  most  of  us,  she  lives  in  a  Mediter- 
ranean atmosphere.  Ovid,  she  says,  was  always  put- 
ting himself  into  the  place  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
"  thinking  how  one  would  think  in  their  position  ".  She 
appeals  to  his  poem  of  the  Walnut-tree,  and  it  w  ill  not 
be  amiss  to  read  this  old  favourite  once  more,  and  see 
whether  Ovid's  consummate  neatness  has  misled  us  as 
to  his  genuine  feeling  for  inanimate  nature.  Of  Horace 
she  says  little,  but  is  rightly  convinced  that  no  amount 
of  life  at  his  Sabine  farm  could  make  him  anything  but 
a  man  about  town.  He  thoroughly  realised  the  charm 
of  his  homestead,  the  beauty  of  his  spring,  the  delight 
of  drinking  his  home-made  wine,  but  the  pleasure  was 
not  inbred — it  was  that  of  a  tired  citizen. 

Of  the  remaining  chapters,  the  first,  "  Transforma- 
tion "—the  change  from  the  religion  of  rural  life 
(paganism  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word) — might  well 
be  expanded  into  a  volume  as  large  as  this  one. '  The 
next,  the  divine  pastoral,  is  the  weakest  in  the  book, 
and  the  scholar  at  least  may  with  advantage  skip  it; 
the  fourth  Eclogue  is  not  to  be  handled  lightly.  "  Puer 
paryulus,"  is  a  brief  study  of  the  religion  of  the  modern 
Italian  peasant,  and  especially  of  Italian  children,  with 
a  charming  account  of  a  Christmas  play  in  a  Picdmontese 
valley.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is 
much  enjoyment  to  be  had  from  this  book,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  Mediterranean  life  is  to  be  found  in  it.  There 
are  a  few  misprints  of  no  great  importance  ;  and  would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  adopt  another  word  for  the  six 
or  seven  hundred  "  volumes  "  of  prose  and  verse  with 
which  the  learned  Varro  is  credited  ? 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  both  the  "  Edinburgh  "  and  the 
"Quarterly"  should  have  articles  on  Gambetta— the 
"  Edinburgh  "  an  extremely  useful  essay  dealing  with 
Gambetta's  War  Office  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  made 
by  the  people  to  conduct  military  operations  in  the  provinces 
after  the  investment  of  the  capital  and  the  consequent 
isolation  of  the  central  authorities;  the  "Quarterly"  a 
very  able  and  searching  article  by  the  Abbe  Dimnet  on 
"  The  Real  Gambetta  ".  The  Abbe  seeks  the  real  Gambetta 
in  his  relations  with  Bismarck,  and  takes  what  seems  to 
us  the  strictly  judicial  line,  neither  idealising  him,  as 
M.  Galli  does,  nor  regarding  him  as  a  traitor.  "  It  is  clear 
that  only  political  antagonism  can  see  collusion  and  treason 
in  the  Donnersmarck  documents  and  the  dealings  recorded 
by  Madame  Adam."  Gambetta's  patriotic  ideal  of  recover- 
ing the  lost  provinces  may  never  have  been  abandoned,  but 
it  is,  says  the  Abbe,  certainly  unfortunate  for  his  memory 
that  "while  trying  to  deceive  Bismarck  he  did  all  the  time 
unsuspectingly  what  the  Chancellor  wanted  him  to  do. 
Gambetta  contributed  to  establish  the  colonial,  anti-clerical, 
ultra-pacific,  but  internally  divided  Republic,  which 
Bismarck  longed  to  see  strike  roots  in  France  ".  The 
difference  between  the  two  men  is,  as  the  Abbe  puts  it,  the 
difference  between  the  statesman  and  the  politician  how- 
ever eloquent.  The  "  Edinburgh  '  has  articles  on  "  Fogazzaro 
and  Modernism  ",  Mr.  Holland's  "  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ",  and  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  America,  for  which  it  holds  Mr.  Taft's  tariff 
and  reciprocity  policy  largely  responsible.  The  "  Quarterly  " 
reviews  the  ten  years  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  has 
an  article  by  Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin  on  British  diplomacy 
and  trade,  in  which  charges  of  bad  faith  in  dealing  with 
South  America  are  formulated  against  the  United  States, 
and  an  account  of  submarines,  defensive  and  offensive,  a 
war  engine  against  which,  says  the  writer,  no  adequate  means 
of  defence  has  so  far  been  discovered. 

The  "Quarterly"  has  no  purely  political  contribution: 
it  reviews  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Insurance  Bill,  indicates 
some  of  the  difficulties  yet  to  be  faced,  and  wants  to  know  how 
the  Third  Reading  can  possibly  be  taken  before  Christmas. 
A  long  and  weighty  article  on  the  recent  strikes  finds  one 


of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  trouble  in  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  towards  the  Trade  Unions.  Col- 
lective bargaining  between  masters  and  men  is  becoming 
impossible  owing  to  insubordination,  and  the  idea  of  the 
general  strike  is  taking  the  place  of  particular  disputes. 
Syndicalism  is  asserting  itself,  and,  opposed  essentially 
though  it  be  to  the  aims  of  Socialism,  is  encouraged 
by  the  Labour  Socialists  who  have  captured  the  Trade 
Unions.  The  "  Quarterly  "  tries  not  to  take  an  alarmist 
view,  but  emphasises  the  seriousness  of  the  outlook  if  the 
relations  of  Capital  and  Labour  as  they  existed  under  the 
old  Trade  Union  regime  are  to  disappear.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  Australian  system  of  arbitration  can  be  applied  in 
England,  and  sees  hope  only  in  return  to  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  "Edinburgh",  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they, 
builds  hopes  that  Mr.  Asquith  will  not  suffer  his  Ministry 
to  be  "mere  clay  "  in  the  hands  either  of  Labour  men  or 
Irish  Nationalists,  as  though  Mr.  Asquith' s  record  were  not 
an  assurance  that  he  will  do  that  very  thing.  The 
"  Edinburgh"  is  becoming  anxious  lest  the  Parliament  Act, 
payment  of  members,  and  the  abolition  of  plural  voting 
should  satisfy  the  Radicals  on  the  question  of  Constitutional 
reform.  That  would  please  the  Caucus  politician,  but  again 
the  Review  looks  for  better  things  from  Mr.  Asquith.  As 
to  Home  Rule,  it  reminds  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
has  no  mandate — a  view  which  is  certainly  correct,  but  which 
neither  Mr.  Asquith  nor  Mr.  Redmond  shares. 

The  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  "  contains  several 
interesting  articles.  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  Mr.  Alan  H. 
Burgoyne,  Mr.  George  Goyan  are  among  those  who  write. 
But  the  most  important  article  is  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  on  Unionist  prospects.  The  article  is  cheerful  in  its 
conclusions.  In  the  earlier  paragrajdis  it  is  a  brilliant  sketch 
of  the  political  events  before  and  after  the  election  of  1906 
which  have  placed  the  Unionist  party  in  its  present  position. 
As  fur  the  future,  Tariff  Reform,  Social  Reform,  and  con- 
tinuous criticism  directed  against  those  portions  of  the 
Radical  programme  which  are  not  popular  in  the  country 
(licensing,  Home  Rule,  disestablishment)  must  in  time,  if 
bravely  and  consistently  urged,  break  down  the  credit  of  the 
Government  with  the  electors.  Already  there  is  a  Protec- 
tionist majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  play  the  Budget  policy  for  an  indefinite  time. 


For  tbis  Week's  Books  see  pages  592  and  594. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA.— Via  Madeira, 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•  ARMADALE  CASTLE 

t  DOVER  CASTLE   

•  KILDONAN  CASTLE 

t  GARTH  CASTLE   

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Nov.  3 
Nov.  10 

Nov.  4 
Nov.  4 
Nov.  ir 
Nov.  11 

*  Via  Madeira.       J  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
Agencies-  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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A  Late  Meal 


aftor  tlu>  diinro,  the  thontro 
or  whist  drive,  should  bo 
aoaothiur  that  toothM 
aiul  induces  sloop.  Alco- 
holic stimulants  disturb 
tlu<  natural  rest  and  fail 
to  nourish.  The  ideal 
IttPPU  should  ho  easily 
digested  and  provide 
Largo  Sample  will  bo 
Of  Chemists,  1/6 


nourishment.  Full  benefit 
is  assured  by  taking  thfl 
"Allenburys"  Diet  which 
is  a  partially  pndigwtod 
combination  of  rich  milk 
and  whole  wheat  —  the 
vital  food  elements. 
Made  in  a  minute  — 
add    boiling    water  only, 

sent  for  3d.  stamps. 

and  3>  per  tin. 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  Lombard  St.  London 


EVANS 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


for  Throat  6  \oicc 

They  restore   full  strength   and   tone  to  the 
voice  in  all  cases  of  over  strain.   For  all  ailments 
of  the  throat  a  most  soothing  curative.  Regu- 
larly used  by  i he  most  prominent  Public  Speakers, 
Singers,  Preachers,  Actors,  etc. 
Sold  In  1  -  and  4  6  boxes  by  all  Chemists. 
Ail  genuine  Evans"  Pastil  es  are  marked  with  a  b  r. 
Sole  Manufacturers : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Free  sample  on  receipt  of  penny  pos'a^e  and  name 

of  Ih is  paper 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  It  being;  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearlv  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plls"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "Sans-Plis"  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 
"  BREECHES  CUT." 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  E.C. 

An    ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION    will    be    held  on 
DECEMBER  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
Fpr  particulars  and  scheme  of  Scholarships  apply  to  The  Secretary. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  FIELDS 
OF  SODTH  AFRICA,  LIMITED. 

SHARE  CAPITAL: 

Ordinary  £2,000,000 

First  Preference  -  -  -  £1,250,000 
Second  Preference  -  -  £1,250,000 
First  Mortgage  Debentures  £225,000 


Head  Office  ... 
Branch  Offices 


  8  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PARIS,  JOHANNESBURG,  BULAWAYO. 


Chairman:  LORD  HARRIS. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Ordinary 
General  Meeting-  of  the  Consolidated  Cold  Fields  oi 
South  Africa,  Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C,  on  Tuesday, 
November  7,  1911,  at  noon. 

The  Report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  191 1,  states  that  the  realised  net  profit  on 
the  year's  operations,  which  is  largely  derived  from 
Dividends  received  on  investments,  alter  deducting 
Debenture  Interest  and  all  outgoings,  shows  a  balance 
to  credit  of  ,£792,883  7s.  nd.,  from  which  the  dividend 
on  the  First  Preference  Shares,  accrued  dividend  on  the 
Second  Preference  Shares,  an  interim  dividend  of 
2s.  per  share  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  and  French 
Government  Taxes,  have  been  provided,  leaving 
^487,003  gs.  1  id.,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of 
^,'79,484  14s.  iod.  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
leaves  ^566,488  4s.  gd.  From  this  the  Directors  have 
made  provision  to  the  extent  of  ^100,000  for  the  further 
writing  down  of  the  prices  at  which  investments  in  the 
shares  of  crushing  mines  stand  in  the  books  of  the 
Company,  leaving  ^466,488  4s.  9d.  available  for 
dividend. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  realised  profit,  the  Com- 
pany's share  investments  (apart  from  any  appreciation 
in  value  on  properties  and  ventures)  show,  on  current 
market  prices,  a  further  large  unrealised  profit.  Invest- 
ments stand  in  the  books  at  average  cost  or  under,  and 
all  shares  are  taken  into  account  at  prices  below  those 
current  at  the  date  when  the  accounts  were  made  up. 
Certain  changes  in  investments  were  necessitated  by 
the  formation  of  the  Rhodesian  and  American  Develop- 
ment Companies,  and  realisations  have  taken  place  in 
Russian  and  other  assets  ;  otherwise  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Company's  holdings  during  the 
past  year  have  not  materially  affected  the  general 
position  or  the  nature  of  the  investments. 

The  Directors  recommend  that  a  final  cash  dividend 
of  15  per  cent.,  and  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent.,  both  free 
of  Income  Tax,  be  paid  on  the  2,000,000  Ordinary 
Shares,  amounting  to  ^400,000,  and  making  with  the 
interim  dividend  6s.  per  share  for  the  year,  leaving 
^66.488  4s.  gd.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
year's  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  posted  to  registered 
Shareholders  on  Saturday  evening,  28  October,  and 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  7  November,  at  the  City  Ter- 
minus Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C,  at  noon. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  containing  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Company's  position,  Balance  Sheet 
and  Accounts,  and  Reports  by  the  Joint  Managers 
and  Consulting  Engineers,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Company's  Offices  in  London 
and  Paris. 

By  Order, 
HERBERT  C.  PORTER, 

Secretary. 

Dated,  30  October,  191 1. 
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THE  GREENING  BOOKS. 


NOW  READY. 
The  "  PLAYHOUSE  "  Edition  of 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

By   WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

With  Photograph  of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  Miss  Winifred  Emery 
and   Miss   Margery  Maude,  and  wrapper  coloured    design  by 
H.  M.  BROCK.    Cloth,  Is.  net. 


GREENING  &  CO  ,  Ltd.,  91  St.  Martins  Lane,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Aet. 

Sculpture  in  Spain  (Albert  F.  Calvert).    Lane.    3-s.  6d.  net. 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  (Charles  Holroyd),  5«.  net;  The 

Painters  of  the  School  of  Ferrara  (Edmund  G.  Gardner),  5s. 

net.  Duckworth. 
Naval  Battles  from  the  Collection  of  Prints  (Harry  Parker). 

Parker.    10.--.  6d.  net. 
Italian  Sculptors  (W.  G.  Waters).    Methuen.    Is.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Laurence  Sterne.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Lewis 

Melville).    Stanley  Paul.    28.*.  net. 
The  Great  Duke  (W.  H.  Fitchett),  Vol.  I.  and  II.    Smith  Elder. 

12*'. 

The  Life  of  Madame  de  la  Rocheiaquelein  (The  Hon.  Mrs. 

Maxwell  Scott).    Longmans,  Green.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  (John  Forster).    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Chapman  and  Hall.    25^.  net. 
Indian  and  Home  Memories  (Sir  Henry  Cotton).    Fisher  Unwin. 

12.?.  6cl.  net. 

My  Life  Story  (Emily,  Shareefa  of  Wazan).  Arnold.  12*.  677. 
net. 

William  the  Silent  (Ruth  Putnam).  Putnam. 

Graham    of    Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee    (M.  Barrington), 

Seeker.    30.«.  net. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (Charles  Edward  Stowe).    Nisbet.  6?. 

net. 

The  Vicissitudes  of  a  Lady-in-Waiting  (Eugene  Welvert).  Lane. 
12/.  6d.  net. 

The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  (E.  R.  and  J.  Pennell). 

Heinemann.    12*.  6d.  net. 
The  Beloved  Princess  (Charles  E.  Pearce).    Stanley  Paul.  16s. 

net. 

Fiction. 

Fire  I'  the  Flint  (Mrs.  J.  0.  Arnold).    Rivers.  6.?. 

The  Doll  (Violet  Hunt).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 

Tom  Bart  Brown  (Wilfred  Beet).     Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  6'. 

A  Society  Mother  (Edmund  Bosanquet) ;  Under  Eastern  Skies 

(Olive  Tempest).    Long.    6".  each. 
A  Safety  Match  (Ian  Hay).    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  6?. 
Earth  ( Muriel  Hine) .    Lane.  6s. 

Mcvle  of  the  Wessex  Hillp  (C.   R.   Hay).      Bournemouth  : 

Commin. 

No  Surrender  (Constance  Elizabeth  Maud).    Duckworth.  6s. 
A  Romance  of  the  Simple  (Mary  J.  H.  Skrine).    Arnold,  p.*. 
Penny  Monypenny  (Mary  and  Jane  Findlater).  Smith.  Elder.  6?. 
The  Revenues  of  the  Wicked  (Walter  Raymond).    Dent.  6*. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Adventures  of  Jack  Rabbit  (Richard  Kearton).    Cassell.  6s. 

The  Princess's  Story  Book;  The  Queen's  Story  Book;  The 
Prince's  Story  Book;  The  King's  Story  Book  (Edited  by  Sir 
George  Laurence  Gomme).    Constable.    3s.  6d. 

The  Believing  Years  (Edmund  Lester  Pearson).  Macmillan 
3.?.  6d. 

A  Daughter  of  the  West  (Morice  Gerard).  Partridge.  2.«.  6d. 
Study  Number  Eleven  (Margaret  Kilroy).  Partridge.  2.«.  6d. 
Stories  from   Hans  Andersen  (with  Illustrations  by  Edmund 

Dulac).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    15-?.  net. 
Confessions  of  a  Robin  (Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferrv- 

man).  2s. ;  The  Garden  Patch  (Alice  Massie),  2.«.-  S.P.C.K. 
Jane  Eyre  :  An  Autobiography  (Charlotte  Bronte).    Bell.  3.?.  6d. 

net. 

Stories  of  Indian  Gods  and  Heroes  (W.  D.  Monro).  Harrap. 
5*.  net. 

The  Ring  of  the  Niblung  :  A  Trilogy  with  a  Prelude  (Richard 
Wagner).    Heinemann.    15.?.  net. 

History. 

Two  London  Chronicles  from  the  Collections  of  John  Stow 
(Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsfoid)  ;  Despatches  from  Paris 
1784-1790  (Oscar  Browning).    Vol.  II.    Camden  Society. 

Pioneers  in  Canada.;  Pioneers  in  West  Africa  (Sir  Harry  John- 
ston).   Blackie.    6«.  each. 

The  Rise  of  the  Democracy  (Joseph  Clayton).  Cassell.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Village  Labourer,  1760-1852  (J.  L.  Hammond  and  Barbara 
Hammond).    Longmans,  Green.    &g.  net. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts  (J.  A.  MacCitlloch).  Edin- 
burgh :  Clark.    10.?.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  594.) 


now  ready.     NOVEMBER  ISSUE,    one  shilling. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  Effect  of  Speculation  upon  Individual  and  National  Health. 

By  C  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.). 

How  "Booms"  Betray  the  Investor. 

By  The  Investment  Critic. 

Falsification  of  Balance  Sheets.     By  H.  J.  Jennings. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION.  ANALYSIS  OF  REPORTS. 
NEW  CAPITAL  ISSUES.       STATISTICAL  RECORD. 

Publisher:  2  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mill,  S.W.,  and  all  booksellers. 


"Kissing  don't  last;  Cookery  do."— ge  orge  Meredith. 


INVALUABLE  BOOKS 
FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

THE  '365'  SERIES 

  OF  


COOKERY  BOOKS 


365  Breakfast  Dishes. 

365  Luncheon 

365  Dinner  ,, 

365  Dessert  „ 

365  Breads  and  Biscuits. 

365  Cakes  and  Cookies. 

365  Supper  Dishes. 

365  Dishes  of  all  Nations. 

365  Vegetarian  Dishes. 

365  Orange  Dishes. 

365  Dishes  for  Little  Cooks. 


Size  :  6  ins,  by  4  ins.,  tastefully  bound  in  red  cloth, 
Is.  net.  each. 


These  handy  little  volumes  provide  dainty  and  appetising 

dishes  for  each  meal  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  recipes   have  been  selected  to  suit  the  various 
seasons,  and  are  thoroughly  practical.    They  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  have  in  charge 
the  preparation  of  meals,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all 

lovers  of  good  cuisine. 
They  contain  just  such  information  as  will  be  helpful 
and  invaluable  to  every  housekeeper. 

Hean's  Rag  and  Other  Toy  Books 

are  in  great  demand. 

London  : 

DEAN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  160a  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Fiction  for  Autumn  Reading. 

THE  SECRET  OF  CHAUVILLE. 

DAVID  WHITELAW. 

THE  SECOND  WIFE. 

THOMPSON  BUCHANAN. 

OLD  ENOUGH  TO  KNOW  BETTER. 

WM.  CAINE. 

THE  BETTER  MAN. 

CYRUS  BRADY. 

THE  GALLANT  GRAHAM. 

MAY  WYNNE. 

A  BAVARIAN  VILLAGE  PLAYER. 

FRANCES  G.  BURMESTER. 

CARR0W  OF  CARR0WDUFF. 

LOUISE  STACPOOLE  KENNY. 

RUSTEM,  SON  OF  ZAL. 

G.  S.  GARDINER. 
SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH,  at  all  Libraries. 
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Loud    Curzon   says  :  —  "  I  have 
always  regarded  It  as  the  most  concise, 
scholarly,  and  useful  compendium  of 
universal  knowledge  anywhere  to  be 
found  within  a  similar  compass." 

Mr.  Clrmknt  K.  Shorter  says: 
"  I  must  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Dr,  David  l'atriclc  on  (lie  production  of 
a  book  which  seems  to  me  to  far  exceed 
any  previous  effort  in  the  way  of  a  Com* 
plete  History  of  English  Literature." 

Jjfttts/i  11  f<~k!y  "inys  '.     It  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  best  executed,  most 
complete,  and  most  satisfactory  works 

that  could  possibly  ba  imagined,  There 
is  nothing  to  compete  with  it  in  any  way, 
and  hardly  one  Improvement  can  be 
suggested.'1 

Athen<rum  says  "  In  nineteen  care- 
fully selected  tests  we  havr  failed  to  find 
a  fault.  We ' .m  only  record  the  triumph 
ul   an  iinpi  >  a  <*■!  v  1  ■  r 1 1  i *  > n   "1     ■   i  <  t<  i  ■ 
book  klrMdy  good  and  useful." 

CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOP/EDIA 

Is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
Dictionary    of  Universal 
Knowledge 

Complete  in  10  Volumes 

Cloth,  £5;   HalfMor.,  £7  10s. 

Apply  to  your  Bookseller  for  cash  prices. 

Contains  ThirtyThousand  Articles, 
Three  Thousand    Five  Hundred 
Engravings,  Filty-three  Coloured 
Maps,  all  based  on  the  Newest 
Statistics,  Events  and  Discoveries. 

CHAMBERS'! 

CHAMBERS'S 

LARGE-TYPE 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

1,264  pages.   Cloth,  1 2s.  6d.  ; 
Half  Mor.,  18s. 
A    Library    Dictionary    of  the 
Bngllsh  Language,    giving  the 
Explanation,  Pronunciation,  and 
Etymology  of  Words ;  together 
with  Compound  Phrases,  Tech- 
nical Terms  in  use  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  &c. 

CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOP/EDIA  OF 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Entirely  New  ana"  Rc-writttn  Edition. 
Edited  by 
DAVID  PATRICK,  LI..D. 
3  Volumes,  Cloth,  £1  Us.  6d.net; 

Half  Morocco,  £2  5s.  net. 
A  History  Critical  and  Biogra- 
phical of  Authors  In  the  Knglish 
Tongue  from  the  Burliest  Times 
till  the  Present  Day,  with  Speci- 
mens of  their  Writings.  Illus- 
trated with  nearly  300  Portraits. 

!  WORLD-FA 

CHAMBERS'S 
20th  CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 

1,220  pages.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
Quarter  Bound,  5s, ; 
HalfMor.,  6s.  6d.  net. 
Illustrated,  Pronouncing, 
Explanatory,  Etymological, 
Over  100,000  References. 

CHAMBERS'S 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY 

Thoroughly  Revised  Edition. 
Cloth,  10s.  6d.  ;    Half  Mor.,  15s. 
Dealing    with    many  thousand 
Celebrities  of  all   Nations,  from 
the    Remotest    Times    to  the 
Present  Day  .    with  copious  Bib- 
liographies   and  Pronunciations 
of  the  more  difficult  names. 

MED  REFER 

STOKES'  CYCL0P/ED1A  OF 
FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS 

Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  ; 
Half  Mor.,  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  will  prove  of  immense 
value   to   Teachers,    Public  Speakers, 
Legal  and  Literary  Men,  and  Readers 
generally. 

Glasgow    JVe7os  says.  — "  Indispen- 
sable in  the  nearest  corner  of  tne  book- 
shelf." 

STOKES'  CYCLOP/EDIA  OF 
MUSIC  &  MUSICIANS 

6s.  net. 

CHAMBERS'S 
CONCISE  GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  WORLD 

Thoroughly  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Edited  by 
DAVID  PATRICK,  LL.D. 
Cloth,  6s.  net. 
PRONOUNCING,  STATISTICAL, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL,  HISTORICAL 
Populations    according    to  the 
Latest  Census.    Authentic  Official  | 
Figures  in  reference  to  Revenue,  1 
Expenditure,  Debt,  Trade,  Army  1 
and  Navy,  etc.,  of  every  Country  5 
and  State.  -J 

CHAMBERS'S 
SCOTS  DIALECT 
DICTIONARY 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Comprising  the  words  in  use  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  to  the  present  day.  By 
ALEX.WARRACK,  M.A.  With 
Introduction  and  Dialect  Map  by 
W.  Grant,  M.A. 

Outlook  says. — 11  In  recommending 
this  dictionary  as  the  best  of  its  kind, 
we  shall  be  doing  no  more  than  justice 
to  all  concerned  in  its  issue." 

Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  says: 
"Simply  beyond  praise;  supersedes  all 
other  cheap  dictionaries." 

Music  says.  — "  It  is  a  reliable  work 
of  reference  for  the  student  and  the 
layman.      It   includes    definitions  of 
musical  terms,  biographies  of  notable 
dead  and  living  musicians,  the  stories  of 
the  more  important  operas,  whilst  every 
modern  musical  instrument  is  succinctly 
and  correctly  explained." 

Scotsman  says: — "A  work  so  well 
conceived  and  so  well  calculated  to  meet 
all  the   ordinary   needs  of  a  general 
inquirer  into  the  meaning  of  Scots  words, 
as  is  this  admirable  popular  lexicon,  is 
sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome." 

W.  6*  R.  Chambers,  Ltd.,  38  Soho  Square,  London,  W.,  and  Edinburgh,  will  gladly  post  Descriptive  Prospectuses  and  Catalogue  of  these  publications. 

PLEASE   NOTE  THAT  THE  NOVEMBER 

"BOOK  MONTHLY" 

IS    NOW  READY. 

CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL    AND    PARTICULAR.     Pleasant  and  Profitable  Talk  about 

Writers  and  Readers. 
THE    JEW    IN    FICTION.    Have  Novelists  Maligned  Him?-Letters  by 

Well-known  Authors. 
A  LONDON  LETTER.    A  Gossip   with   Mr.   Robert  W.  Chambers,  the 

American  Novelist.— By  JAMES  MILNE. 
PICK  O'  THE  MARKET.    Six  Novels  for  Good  November  Reading.— By 

C.  E.  LAWRENCE. 
MORE  STEVENSON.    How  His  Step-Daughter  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  Saw 

Him. 

NEW  BOOKS   NEARLY  READY.    Particulars  of  Interesting  Volumes 

Likely  to  be  Published  this  Month. 
BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH.    A  Chronicle  of  the  Noteworthy  Publications  of 

October.    With  a  Reviewing  Commentary. 
THE  PERIODICALS.    Contents  of  some  November  Reviews  and  Magazines. 
Illustrated  Supplement :  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY  IN  PORTRAIT 

AND  PICTURE. 

P.S. — Don't  write  for  a  specimen  copy  of  the  Book  Monthly,  foi  that  grows 
tiresome,  but  get  the  November  number — -it  only  costs  6d. 

Publishers:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationers' Hall  Court,  London. 


The  Second  Instalment  of 

A.  E.  W.  MASON'S 

New  Serial 

THE  TURNSTILE. 


The  Great  Port  of  London  River. 


An  Impression  of  Coronation  Week 

By  MARY  KING  WADDINGTON. 

Fox  and    Drag    Hunting    in  the 
United  States. 

IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

SCRIBN  E  R'S    M  AG  AZIN  E. 

593 


The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  20,  Thursday,  November  2nd,  1911. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Admiralty. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

Foreign  Affairs. 

Powder  and  Shot. 

The  Keighley  Election. 

The  Sort  of  Thing  

An  Object  Lesson. 
Fun  with  the  Calf. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Buckmaster.    By  Junius. 
Models  for  Young  Journalists:  II.  The  Correspondence 
Column. 

Ballades  Urbane  : ,  XX.  A  Ballade  of  Interesting  News. 
By  B.  C 

The  Paralytic  Stroke.    By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Sonnet  to  a  Name.    By  J.  S.  Phillimore. 

The  Sentimentalists.    By  A. 

Henry  Houssaye.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 

SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TOKENS  AND  COINS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THOMAS  E.  TATTON 
Esq.,  WYTHENSHAW  HALL,  NORTHENDEN,  CHESHIRE. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SE^L  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  ivlonday,  November  6,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
he  important  and  valuable  COLLECTION  of  TRADESMEN'S  TOKENS  and, 
COLONIAL  COINS,  &c,  the  Property  of  THOMAS  E.  TATTON,  Esq., 
Wythenshaw  Hall,  Northenden,  Cheshire,  including  Seventeenth^  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Tokens,  mostly  in  Silver — Colonial  and  Indian  Coins  and  Tokens, 
and  Coin  Cabinets. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  (THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE 
RIGHT    HON.    THE    EARL    OF    KINNOULL),    REMOVED  FROM 
DUPPLIN  CASTLE,  PERTHSHIRE. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday,  November  7,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  the  Property  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  EARL  OF  KINNOULL  (removed  from  Dupplin  Castle,  Perthshire',  including 
volumes  of  Pamphlets  on  America,  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth,  Taxation,  Trade, 
&c— an  extensive  series  of  Broadside  Proclamations  -  Bannatyne  Club  Publications 
— Early  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics — Works  on  Astronomy, 
Agriculture,  Scotland  and  Ireland — Piranesi's  Works — Manuscript  of  Boece's 
"  Chronikillis  of  Scotland  " — Volumes  of  Prints  and  Caricatures— rare  Black-Letter 
Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


EOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
trand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  November  10,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  BOOKS  and 
MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  the  Property  01  a  NOBLEMAN,  including  the 
Sarum  Primer,  1538 — Coryat's  Crudities,  1611 — Chronicle  of  St.  Albans,  ng& — 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598-1600 — Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogies,  1685  —  Holinshed's 
Chronicles,  1 S86-7— First  Folio  Shakespeare,  &c,  and  PART  of  the  BRAIDWOOD 
COLLECTION  made  by  the  late  John  Robert  Strathern  Hunter,  E<q.,  of  Daleville, 
the  Property  of  the  PROVOST  OF  THE  ROYAL  BURGH  OF  LANARK 
(sold  by  the  Town  Council  of  Lanark  in  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  Lanark  Corporation  Extension  of  Boundaries,  &c,  Order,  1908),  including  many 
rare  and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  early  printed  books,  &c_ 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
hi  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

No. 720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 

METEOROLOGY  AND    TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY     SOTHERAN     &  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

GLAISHER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  Current  Literature, 
just  issued,  is  the  BEST  and  MOST  HANDY  GUIDE  to  STANDARD  BOOKS 
OF  THE  DAY  published.  Gives  at  a  glance  complete  lists  of  the  various  series 
of  handy  reprints  :  Everyman's  Library  ;  Nelson's  Popular  7d.,  1/-  and  French  Series  ; 
Macmillan's,  Hutchison's,  Hurst  &  Blackett's,  Collins',  Chatto's,  Routledge's, 
Scott's  and  other  popular  libraries  ;  the  Home  University  Library,  Cambridge 
Science  Manuals,  etc.,  etc.;  fiction  generally,  and  a  capital  list  of  6d.  novels- 
General  Literature,  Art,  Science,  Nature-Study,  and  Books  of  Reference.  Is,  in 
short,  he  BEST  CATALOGUE  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE  we  have  yet 
issued.    Sent  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd.,  Booksellers,  265  HIGH  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge,    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will   find   First  Class   Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE  TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 

School  Books. 

A  Systematic  Geography  of  Africa  and  Australia  (George  William 

Webb).    Methuen.  Is. 
The  Empires  of  the  World  (M.  Bramston).    Blackie.    3s.  bd. 

net. 

A  Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (George  Senter).  Methuen. 
6?.  bd. 

Theology. 

The  Mind  of  St.  Paul  (H.  L.  Goudge).    Arnold.    2*.  6c?.  net. 
The  Story  of  Israel  and  Judah  (H.  J.  Chaytor).    Blackie.  5s. 
Teavel. 

Islands  of  Enchantment  (Florence  Coombe).  Macmillan.  12*. 
net. 

Through  India  and  Burmah  (A.  Hugh  Fisher).  Laurie.  15s. 
net. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America  (Charlotte  Cameron). 
Stanley  Paul. 

An  Englishman  in  New  York  (Juvenal).    Swift.    5s.  net. 

In  Northern  Mists,  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Fridtjof  Nansen).  Heine- 
man  n.    30s.  net. 

Egyptian  ^Esthetics  (Rene  Francis).    Seeker.    7s.  6c/.  net. 

Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain  (Harry  A.  Franck).  8.?.  6d.  net; 
The  Changing  Chinese  (E.  A.  Ross).  Fisher  Unwin.  10s.  6c/. 
net. 

L'Afrique  Equatoriale  Frangaise  (Maurice  Rondet-Saint).  Paris  : 

Plon-Xeurrit.    3/r.  50. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Lyrics  and  Narrative  Poems  (Herbert  Trench).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    5&  net. 
Prince  Azreel  (Arthur  Lynch).    Swift.    5s.  net. 
A  Goodly  Fellowship   (Ctoll/'cted  and  arranged  by  Rose  E. 

Selfe).    Arnold.    2s.  bd.  net. 
By  the  Way  of  the  Gate  (Charles  Cayzer,  Vols.  I.  and  II. J. 

Kegan  Paul.    10s.  net. 
T  heSummons  of  the  King  (Philip  Becker  Goetz).      Buffalo  : 

McDowell  Press. 
Psyche  (Francis  Coutts).    Lane.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Two  Plays  Harvest   (Lennox  Robinson).      Dublin  :  Maunsel. 

2s.  6c/.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bacon's  Secret  Disclosed  in  Contemporary  Books  (Granville  C. 

Cunningham).    Gay  and  Hancock,    is.  bd.  net. 
Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature,  The ;  Life  in  the 

Sea  (James  Johnstone)  ;  The  Moral  Life  and  Moral  Worth 

(W.  R,  Sorley).    Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  Is. 

net  each. 

Children  at  Play  and  other  Sketches  (Rose  M.  Bradley).  Smith, 
Elder.    6s.  net. 

Copts  and  Moslems  under  British  Control  (Kyriakcs  Mikhail). 
Smith.  Elder.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Dictionary,  A,  of  the  Characters  and  Scenes  in  the  Stories  and 
Poems  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  1886  1911  (W.  Arthur  Young). 
Routledge.    8s.  6c/.  net. 

Feast  of  St.  Friend,  The  (Arnold  Bennett).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.    2-s.  6c/.  net. 

Good  Cheer  :  The  Romance  of  Food  and  Feasting  (Frederick 
W.  Hackwood).    Fisher  Unwin.    10*.  6d.  net. 

Handbooks  on  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  (Compiled  by  Walter  B.  Paton).  Emigrants'  Infor- 
mation Office.  2s. 

History  of  English  Criticism,  A  (George  Saintsbury).  Black- 
wood.   7s.  6d.  net. 

L'Alexandrinchez  Victor  Hugo  (Auguste  Roehette).  Paiis  : 
Hachette. 

Man-Made  World,  The  (Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman).  Fisher 

Unwin.    4s.  6c/.  net. 
Marriage  Making  and  Marriage  Breaking  (Charles  Tibbitts). 

Stanley  Paul. 

Musical  Composition  :  A  Short  Treatise  for  Students  (Charles 
Villiers  Stanford).    Macmillan.    3s.  bd.  net. 

Poets  and  Poetry  (John  Bailey).  Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press. 
5s.  net. 

Post-Mortem  Use  of  Wealth  (Daniel  S.  Remsen).  Putnam's. 
Queery  Leary  Nonsense  (Lady  Strachey).      Mills  and  Boon. 
3s.  6c?.  net. 

Soul  of  London,  The  (Ford  Madox  Hueffer).  Duckworth.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Sport  on  the  Rivieras  (Edited  by  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball  and 
C.  A.  Payton).    Reynolds-Ball.    2s.  6c7.  net. 

Story  of  My  Reincarnation,  The  ("  Zivola").  Century  Press.  6s. 

When  Life  was  New  (Horace  G.  Hutchinson).  Smith,  Elder. 
6s.  net. 

Wonders  of  Ireland  and  Other  Papers  on  Irish  Subjects,  The 
(P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D.).    Longmans,  Green.    2s.  6c/.  net. 

Year  of  Strangers,  A  (Yoi  Pawlowska).    Duckworth.    5s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November. — The  United  Service 
Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Musical  Times.  3d.  ;  The  Empire  Review 
and  Magazine,  Is.  net;  Blackwood's  Magazine.  2s.  bd.;  The 
Art  Journal,  2s.  bd.  :  The  Contemporary  Review.  2s.  bd. ; 
Le  Monde,  3/r.  ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The 
English  Review,  2s.  bd.  net ;  Scribner's  Magazine.  Is.  net ; 
The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  bd.  :  The  Financial  Review  of 
Reviews.  Is.  net ;  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Is.  ;  The 
Imperial  Review,  9c/.  :  The  Socialist  RWiew.  6c/.;  The 
National  Review,  2s.  bd.  net;  Deutsche  Rundschau:  The 
Book  Monthly,  6c/.  net  ;  The  Army  Review.  Is.  ;  The  Anti- 
quary, 6c/.;  Mercure  de  France.  1/r.  50:  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3/r.;  The  Vineyard,  6c/.  net;  The  Westminster 
Review,  2.s.  6c/.  net. 
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THE  STANDARD  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 

nth  THOUSAND  READY  SHORTLY. 

"Saturday  "  Bridge 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

That  the  popularity  of  Bridge  is  as  great  as  ever 
is  proved  by  the  continuous  steady  demand  for 
this  book,  of  which  the  iith  Thousand  will  .shortly 
be  ready. 

5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  3d. 


"  Saturday  " 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  HELLESPONT. 

That  Auctioti   Bridge  appeals  to  certain  tempera- 
ments   more    strongly    than    ordinary    Bridge  is 
unquestioned.     The    subtleties    of    the    game  are 
set  forth  in  the  simplest  way  by  Hellespont. 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  post  free  3s.  9d. 


Inferences  at  Bridge. 

By  W.  D ALTON. 

There  are  many  players  who,  whilst  familiar  with 
the  general  principles  of  the  game,  never  dream 
of  drawing  even  the  most  simple  inference  from 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Balfour  timed  his  resignation,  or  chance  timed 
it  for  him,  in  a  way  we  can  admire  as  exquisite.  Some 
statesmen  have  been  trapped  into  resignation  ;  others 
have  been  forced  into  it ;  and  yet  others  have  blundered 
into  it.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  according  to  his  own 
confession  to  Lord  James,  belonged  to  this  third  class. 
He  seems  to  have  muddled  through  his  resignation,  as 
the  British  people  is  said  to  muddle  somehow  through 
.its  crises.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  and  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
second  class  of  unfortunates.  How  felix  opportunitate 
.mortis  compared  with  them  has  Mr.  Balfour  arranged 
to  be  !  He  goes  just  at  the  moment  when  all  are  agreed 
that  there  is  nobody  quite  like  him  in  the  world — or 
at  any  rate  on  the  Front  Bench  ;  and  when  the  Halsbury 
Club  itself  was  beginning  to  look  suspiciously  like  his 
.annexe — so  much  so  that  one  would  hardly  have  won- 
dered to  hear  that  its  opening  meeting  would  be  held 
at  4  Carlton  Gardens. 

He  goes,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  some  of  the 
■extremely  important — or  at  any  rate  some  of  the  ex- 
tremely portentous — of  his  followers  (especially  in  the 
press  which  he  never  reads)  are  announcing  that  his 
.going  is  simply  out  of  the  question  ;  that  the  attacks 
on  him  are  grossly  unpatriotic  and  unfair  ;  and,  in  short, 
that  never,  never  shall  the  Tory  party  part  with  Mr. 
Balfour.  What  in  the  world  will  the  people  who  have 
simply  lived  of  late  to  shield  and  succour  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  upheld  the  State  and  the  Tory  party  by  upholding 
him — and  who  have  called  out  loudly  to  the  people  to 
watch  them  doing  this — do  now?  And  what  will  the 
marked  braves  on  the  other  side,  who  contrariwise 


called  out  loudly  to  the  people  to  watch  them  put  out 
Mr.  Balfour,  do  now?  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Row- 
land Hunt  M.P.,  and  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  have  been 
put  in  untenable  positions  by  Mr.  Balfour  resigning  ; 
for  it  is  too  clear  that  the  one  has  not  saved  and  the 
other  not  shorn  him. 

The  personal  element  in  party  politics  is  always 
the  most  interesting.  It  ought  not  to  be  so,  of 
course.  We  ought  all  to  concentrate  on  principles, 
and  not  trouble  greatly  about  persons.  "  Measures, 
not  men" — that  is  always  a  popular  pretence  that 
fetches  a  cheer  from  the  gallery.  But  actually  the  per- 
sonal element  prevails.  Disraeli's  "  moments  of 
emotion  "  in  a  dull  House  were  no  doubt  one  and  all 
moments  when  the  personal  appeal  prevailed.  Thus 
Mr.  Balfour's  resignation  has  stirred  people  more  than 
any  event  in  party  politics  since,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's great  coup  in  1903.  The  importance  of  these 
personal  events  is  certainly  large,  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
especially  perhaps,  as  it  marked  distinctly  a  new  era 
in  policy.  But  it  is  not  less  sure  that  we  over-value 
the  personal  issues.  The  public  went  to  sleep  over  the 
Parliament  Bill,  and  has  not  shown  the  least  wish  to 
wake  up  and  examine  the  Insurance  Bill — two  measures 
of  the  most  profound  purport  !  We  sometimes  fear  they 
will  not  be  roused  from  this  extraordinary  coma  by 
even  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  They  only  wake  up  for  a 
few  minutes  if  there  is  a  sensational  personal  incident 
or  the  chance  of  a  scuffle  in  the  Commons.  Has  there 
ever  been  such  an  unscientific  electorate  as  we  have 
to-day  ? 

Everybody — and  nearly  every  paper — confesses  to  an 
inner,  intimate  knowledge  as  to  the  "real"  reasons 
that  have  made  Mr.  Balfour  resign  :  but  how  much  more 
interesting  to  examine  his  own  stated  reasons  !  It 
would  be  churlish  to  grudge  him,  after  such  a  record  of 
work  for  Unionism,  a  little  more  leisure  for  philosophy 
and  for  golf.  We  hope  he  will  more  often  now 
carry  with  his  second  the  little  eel  burn  at  the  fifth 
hole  at  North  Berwick,  which  takes  a  foozled  shot  to 
the  sea  before  the  caddie  can  reach  the  bank ;  and  may 
he  henceforth  rarely  slice  into  the  water  at  that  formid- 
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able  second  !  More  leisure  Mr.  Balfour  merits,  no 
doubt.  But  are  not  our  statesmen  rather  falling  away 
from  the  examples  of  the  great  men  of  last  century? 
Lord  Rosebery  had  done  with  work  at  about  fifty  and 
Mr.  Balfour  with  office  at  sixty-three.  Gladstone  was 
just  starting  on  a  new  and  his  greatest  period  at  sixty. 
Palmerston  occurs  to  one  in  this  relation,  and  we  need 
not  forget  Lord  John  Russell.  That  famous  quotation 
used  of  one  of  these  great  figures — "  Panting  time  toils 
after  him  in  vain  " — would  hardly  be  apposite  of  some  of 
our  moderns. 

Still  less  would  Arnold's  lament  of  Clough,  "  For 
Time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquer'd  thee  !  ",  fit  either 
Lord  Rosebery  or  Mr.  Balfour.  It  may  have  been 
Corydon,  in  some  degree,  that  conquered  Lord  Rosebery 
— it  was  certainly  not  time  ;  whilst  with  Mr.  Balfour 
it  is  neither  Corydon  nor  Time.  What  exactly — they 
who  do  not  dwell  on  Olympus  sometimes  wonder — is 
this  burden  of,  we  will  not  say,  actual  leadership, 
but  of  office  and  front  bench  work,  of  which  so  much 
is  heard  ?  How  in  its  power  of  ageing  men,  and  wearing 
them  down,  does  it  compare  with  other  fields  of  in- 
tellectual work  and  worry,  scientific,  literary,  aesthetic? 
The  talk  about  "  responsibility  "  has  been  ludicrously 
overdone.  It  is  the  commonplace  of  cant.  Tennyson's 
vision  of  a  constitutional  sovereign  being  in  a  position 
of  "  awful  "  and  "  lonely  "  responsibility  was  about  the 
last  word  in  this  superstition.  Diet,  we  believe,  affected 
Sir  William  Harcourt  more  than  most  things.  It  has 
been  said  of  Ml'.  Balfour  that  if  only  his  weight  could 
be  kept  steadily  up  to  eleven  stone,  all  would  be  well. 

The  sincerity  of  Mr.  Balfour's  explanation  why  he 
retires  now  is  quite  convincing.  We  can  quite  believe 
that  he  wishes  his  successor  to  be  well  set  in  the  saddle 
— a  metaphor  bv  the  way  that,  probably  by  accident, 
points  rather  to  Mr.  Long  than  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain— before  the  flag  of  next  session  falls.  But  will  the 
successor  feel  quite  so  well  pleased  when  he  ponders  on 
another  statement  in  Mr.  Balfour's  speech — that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  no  intention  of  leaving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  active  politics?  However  boldly  the  new  man 
rides  in  these  conditions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  will  ride  with  a  sense  of  something  very  much  like 
Atra  Cura  at  the  back  of  him — for  we  presume  Mr. 
Balfour  will  retire  from  fhe  front  bench.  There  is  no 
doubt — Mr.  Long  would  appreciate  this  as  well  as 
anyone  in  the  House — that,  in  a  steeplechase  such  as 
Mr.  Balfour  predicts,  a  man  who  is  leading  in  the  race 
can  have  his  big  friend  too  near  behind  him.  This  might 
be  specially  felt  at  the  great  water  jump — as  Home 
Rule  might  be  fairly  described. 

Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  this  arrange- 
ment will  work.  When  Gladstone  retired — more  or 
less — Queen  Victoria  was  very  anxious  that  Lord  Hart- 
ington  should  take  his  place.  But  Lord  Hartington  saw 
very  clearly — why,  by  the  by,  will  dull  people  proclaim 
their  dullness  by  calling  Lord  Hartington  a  dull  man? — 
that  power  and  influence  would  really  be  with  Glad- 
stone ;  and  that  his  position  would  be  impossible. 
Hence  he  refused  that  barren  glory.  Now  the  gulf  in 
importance  that  lay  between  Lord  Hartington  and 
Gladstone  was — to  put  it  mildly — not  so  large  as  that 
which  must  lie  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
successor  in  the  Commons,  whoever  he  be. 

We  believe  that,  recognising  this,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
large  enough  in  mind  and  generosity  to  withdraw  from 
the  second  line,  as  he  has  from  the  first.  But  unfor- 
tunately there  are  grave  objections  against  this  plan,  too. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  past  all  measure  the  biggest  man  in  the 
country  to-day  to  fight  the  Home  Rule  plot.  How  could 
anyone  wish  him  to  be  elsewhere  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  that  Bill  comes  up?  He  has  recognised 
what  not  all  Unionists  have  recognised — not  all  the  best 
fighters — that  the  plot  cannot  at  this  time  of  day  he 
frustrated  by  making  of  it  either  a  religious  business 
or  purely  a  money  business.  The  objections  to  Home 
Rule  which  can  frustrate  the  plot,  if  argued  and  brought 


home  to  the  people,  are  really  neither  religious  nor 
financial.  They  are  national  and  imperial,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  very  clearly  sees.  It  will  be  impossible  to  do 
without  Mr.  Balfour  when  this  plot  comes  on.  We  had 
rather  do  without  the  ghost  in  "  Hamlet  ". 

Mr.  Balfour,  we  all  know,  left  no  second  on  his  front 
bench.  This  makes,  of  course,  a  serious  situation  for 
a  party,  but  not  at  all  an  uncommon  one.  An  extra- 
ordinary 'man  is  extra-ordinary  ;  therefore  no  party  can 
expect  to  have  him  at  command.  There  are  at  least 
four  men  capable  of  leading — Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.  Sir  Edward  has  qualities  of  attraction,  some- 
thing of  what  artists  call  "temperament";  he  has  a 
brilliancy  the  other  three  have  not.  But  would  he  care 
to  take  up  the  burden?    fie  has  not  a  robust  physique. 

Mr.  Long  has  the  immense  advantage  of  standing 
for  an  "  interest,"  one  of 'the  Very  greatest  of  Conser- 
vative interests,  the  country  gentleman — though  he  sits 
for  the  Strand.  His  leadership  would  secure  our  hold 
of  the  agricultural  counties.  Mr.  Long  is  not  a  genius 
— he  is  the  last  to  pretend  to  be — but  he  has  many  of  the 
most  useful  qualities  in  a  leader.  As  an  administrator 
he  has  been  very  successful,  largely  because  he  has  been 
courageous.  He  impressed  experts  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  very  favourably.  A*s  successor  to  Mr. 
Balfour  he  would  in  a  way  be  complementary,  abound- 
ing in  the  useful  if  humbler  qualities  in  which  Mr. 
Balfour  was  not  strong. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  a  great  name  and  a  good 
deal  more.  He,  too,  would  have  to  be  rated  by  an 
examiner  B  +  .  Many  think  that  is  the  most  effective — - 
we  should  rather  say  most  successful — grade  of  man 
for  public  life.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come  on  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  he  has  a  power- 
ful support  in  those  who  put  Tariff  Reform  first  and  the 
rest,  if  not  nowhere,  certainly  nowhere  near.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  suffered  from  being 
brought  on — in  trainer's  phrase — too  rapidly.  But  he 
has  matured  since. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  hardly  has  an  interest  behind  him  as 
have  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  came  to  the 
front  as  a  Tariff  Reform  expert,  and  has  caught  the 
ear  of  the  public  by  his  speaking.  He  is  a  much  more 
striking  speaker  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But 
neither  speaking  nor  knowledge  alone  will  make  a  leader 
in  this  country,  unless  it  be  supreme  in  quality,  and 
then  only  with  difficulty.  Neither  Disraeli  nor  Glad- 
stone had  a  ready-made  interest  behind  him.  But 
one  was  a  genius,  the  other  a  consummate  orator. 

There  is  no  immediate  question,  technically,  of  a 
leader  of  the  party,  only  of  a  leader  in  the  Commons. 
Otherwise  one  would  think  immediately  of  Lord  Curzon, 
and  with  very  keen  regret.  Lord  Curzon  is  a  great 
figure,  a  personality  known  over  the  world  ;  he  has  ruled 
an  empire,  and  has  mixed  in  government  almost  from  a 
youth.  He  can  appeal  to  the  multitude  both  in  presence 
and  speech.  If  not  quite  an  orator,  he  is  yet  very  effec- 
tive on  the  platform,  and  a  brilliant  debater.  He  at 
any  rate  has  personality  ample  enough  to  fill  the  space. 
And  all  this  is  lost,  thrown  away  by  his  amazing  con- 
duct in  the  last  phase  of  the  Parliament  Bill.  As  a 
leader  he  is  now  not  in  the  running.  Quite  a  powerful 
group  in  the  party  would  simply  refuse  to  follaw  him. 
No  man  could  attempt  to  lead  in  such  circumstances. 

It  is  one  of  the  situation's  little  ironies  that  while 
Mr.  Balfour  goes,  Lord  Lansdowne  remains,  as  he  has 
been  careful  to  let  the  country  know  he  means  to  do. 
Had  Lord  Lansdowne  retired  even  a  little  time  back 
no  one  would  have  been  greatly  shocked.  He  has  had 
a  long  innings,  and  been  let  off  more  than  once.  His 
line  on  the  Parliament  Bill  was  wrong  even  by  all 
accounts.  He  had  not  the  courage  either  to  support 
or  oppose  the  Bill.     He  did  the  weak  thing,  and  would 
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have  failed  utterly  but  for  the  timely  assistance  ol  some 
Bishops  and  of  the  Unionist  peers  who  "raited  "  to 
the  Government.  But  we  want  a  strong  had  now. 
Is  Lord  Lansdowne  going  to  ad\  ise  us  to  abstain  Irom 
voting  w  hen  Home  Rule  comes  up? 

With  absolutely  no  demand,  n  >  ghost  of  a  demand, 
for  more  votes  for  men,  and  with — beyond  all  cavil— 
a  very  strong  demand  for  votes  for  women,  the  Govern- 
ment announce  their  Manhood  Suffrage  Bill  and  care- 
fully evade  the  other  question  !  For  a  naked,  a\  >wed 
plan  of  pure  gerrymandering,  no  Government  surely 
ever  did  beat  this  one.  Can  they  lay  claim  in  the  States 
lor  a  better  record  in  party  cheating  than  this?  A  man- 
hood suffrage  bill  w  hich  is  meant  to  hurt  the  Unionists 
by  destroying  the  plural  vote  and  sustain  the  Liberals, 
no  doubt,  by  preserving  the  grotesque  anomaly  of  exces- 
sive Nationalist  representation — it  is  enough  almost  to 
make  the  ghost  of  -Mr.  Schnadhorst  blush. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  there  is  no  wild  enthu- 
siasm in  Berlin  over  Sir  Edward  Grey's  very  correct 
but  somewhat  chilly  pronouncement  on  our  relations 
with  Germany.  It  was  no  news  to  anybody  here 
that  Sir  F.  Cartwright  was  not  responsible  for  the 
famous  interview,  or  that  Mr.  McKenna  did  not  make 
the  statements  attributed  to  him.  But  the  mere  repudia- 
tion by  cur  Foreign  "Secretary  convinces  the  German 
reader  not  at  all,  who  now  says  that  the  Ambassador 
of  course  did  not  see  the  report  before  publication,  but 
undoubtedly  said  all  the  unpleasant  things.  He  will  be 
hardly  less  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Asquith's  candid  state- 
ment in  the  Guildhall  as  to  Britain's  part  in  the  agree- 
ment. Many  Germans  will  only  be  too  ready  to  read  as 
ironical  the  Premier's  welcome  of  the  "  happy  conclu- 
sion so  honourable  to  the  statesmanship  of  two  great 
countries  ". 

Neither  the  military  !nor  the  political  situation  in 
Tripoli  is  at  all  clear.  The  Italians,  after  drawing  in 
their  lines  to  half  their  area  before  the  battle  of  23  Octo- 
ber, have  begun  a  tentative  advance.  In  fact  they  only 
hold  the  town  of  Tripoli  and  one  or  two  other  ports  with 
the  immediately  adjacent  country.  Their  power  in  short 
only  extends  so  far  as  the  range  of  their  ships'  gun. 
Any  immediate  idea  of  an  advance,  except  to  the  oasis, 
is  for  the  time  abandoned. 

The  fighting  between  Arabs  and  Italians  in  Tunis  is 
serious.  There  are  known  to  be  many  thousand  Italians 
in  Tunis,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  feeling  be- 
tween them  and  the  Arabs  in  existing  circumstances  is 
not  cordial.  The  French  authorities  are  not  in  a  pleasant 
position.  They  must  protect  the  Europeans  and  be 
careful  not  to  inflame  the  feelings  of  their  Arab  subjects 
more  than  they  can  help.  European  civilisation  in 
Tunis  rests  on  a  thin  crust,  and  a  really  serious  outbreak 
at  the  present  moment  might  have  grave  consequences 
even  over  the  border  in  Algeria. 

Tuesday's  meeting  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  per- 
mitted us  to  see  what  would  happen  to  the  world's 
peace  if  it  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  peace-folk. 
Talk  of  a  European  Power  as  a  "  highway  robber  "  can 
scarcely  improve  the  prospects  of  intervention,  if  inter- 
vention were  possible.  The  speeches  throughout  were 
in  Cambyses'  vein.  These  peaceful  orators  were  for 
extorting  peace  at  the  sword's  point.  Meantime  Mr. 
Mason,  who  has  the  matter  in  hand  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  preparing  to  hurl  the  Government  from 
office  to  make  room  for  those  who  are  true  to  the 
*'  highest  and  noblest  traditions  of  Liberalism  ".  There 
was  one  happy  moment  during  the  whole  of  this  dreary 
meeting.  It  was  when  Air.  Cunninghame  Graham, 
thinking  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  his  late  performances  as 
Home  Secretary,  spoke  of  an  electro-plated  Stoivpin. 

Electro-plated  "  was  good. 

The  insurrection  has  spread  in  China  so  far  that 
the  Throne  seems  driven  to  acquiesce.    Not  only  has  it 


granted  every  demand  <>l  the  revolutionaries,  but  it 
promises  to  adopt  anything  in  future  that  the  people 
Suggest.  Nanking  has  been  surrendered  by  i t s.  orders 
w  ithout  lighting.  Uang-chow  and  Ningpo,  the  Official 
and  commercial  capitals  respectively  ol  Chekeang,  ire 

in     possession     of     the     Insurgents.       Soochow  and 

Shanghai,  the  official  and  commercial  capitals  respec* 

tiveb  of  Kiangsu,  have  followed.  The  declaration  of 
Tientsin  in  favour  of  the  revolution  practically  com- 
pletes the  surrender  of  Chihli  begun  last  w eck  by  the 
surrender  of  I'aoting.  The  "  republic  "  has  been  pro- 
claimed at  Canton  ;  and  the  citizens  have  appointed  as 
their  president  Wu  Hun-man,  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs 
now  in  Annam, 

The  National  Assembly  has  confirmed  the  election  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Premier,  and  it  remains  to  be  :een 
whether  he  will  succeed  now  in  re-establishing  some  sort 
of  central  authority.  The  task  has  been  made  more 
difficult  by  Imperialist  excesses  at  Hankow.  The  town 
seems  to  have  been  burnt  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre 
of  Manchus  in  Wuchang  ;  while  the  Governor-Designate 
of  Shanse  has  been  assassinated  in  retaliation  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Manchu  garrison  at  Tai-yuen.  These 
assassinations  are  sure  to  provoke  others,  and  they 
seriously  intensify  racial  hatred,  making  compromise  on 
a  monarchical  basis  more  difficult. 

Peking  is  excited  and  uneasy,  but  the  Legation 
quarter  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  reconstructed  after 
the  Boxer  outbreak,  and  is  probably  safe.  Of  chief 
interest  for  foreigners  is  the  position  at  Shanghai.  The 
Taotai  has  fled  for  safety  from  the  native  city  to  the 
Foreign  Settlement,  and  has  been  given  asylum  on 
condition  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  exercise  official 
authority.  The  Insurgents  have  on  the  other  hand 
been  trying  to  extend  their  influence  into  the  settlement, 
but  the  foreign  consuls  and  the  municipal  government 
are  firm  in  maintaining  its  neutrality.  The  safety  of 
Shanghai  is  of  extreme  importance  ;  and  stress  was  laid, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  China  Association  on 
Wednesday  evening,  on  the  absolute  need  for  taking 
measures  to  secure  it. 

It  is  nonsense,  of  course,  to  pretend  that  Mr.  Gal- 
braith  Cole's  individual  presence  in  East  Africa  is  a 
danger  to  the  country  and  to  deport  accordingly  a  pro- 
minent and  useful  settler.  But  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment had  to  "do  something",  and  this  awkward  and 
unsatisfactory  method  was  probably  the  only  way  of 
marking  their  sense  of  a  bad  instance  of  injustice,  and 
of  a  type  which  grows  steadily  commoner.  The  verdict 
of  a  white  jury  in  such  cases  is  worthless.  Every  settler 
knows  beforehand  that  the  white  prisoner  is  sure  of 
acquittal — and  the  natives  of  the  protectorates  know 
that  too.  Because  you  find  a  native  stealing  your  sheep 
you  must  not  shoot  him  at  sight,  "  and  leave  him  ",  as 
the  "  Times  "  puts  it,  "  to  die  like  a  wounded  ante- 
lope ".  The  Imperial  authorities  are  trustees  for  the 
good  government  of  native  territories  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  have  larger  responsibilities  than  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Cole  and  the  jury  which  acquitted  him. 

Doubts  have  openly  been  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  King  going  to  India  ;  but  these  are  now  put 
aside.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  peril  of  his  going; 
but,  as  Lord  Crewe  has  just  pointed  out,  the  position  in 
India  appears  to  have  been  mending  of  late.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  King 
George's  Indian  subjects  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  watch 
and  provide  against  conspiracy  over  so  vast  an  area. 
Anxiety  is  only  natural.  All  objections,  however,  have 
been  overruled  by  the  King  himself. 

The  Durbar  is  not  merely  a  spectacle.  Some  of 
the  King's  Indian  subjects  will  realise  their  place  in 
the  Empire  for  the  first  time  on  actual!}'  seeing  the 
King.  He  is  the  visible  symbol  :  Parliament  and  Cabinet 
are  merely  names,  bringing  to  the  Indian  peasant  no 
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conception  at  all  of  government  or  sovereignty.  It  is 
neither  easy  nor  pleasing  to  realise  that  in  some  villages 
the  King's  picture  on  Proclamation  Day  will  actually 
be  worshipped.  As  to  the  native  princes  and  rulers,  this 
visit  of  the  King  will  certainly  heighten  their  loyalty. 

To  give  them  part  in  the  Durbar  of  the  Emperor  is 
recognising  their  own  rights  and  dignities.  One-third 
of  India  is  still  ruled  by  native  chiefs  and  princes,  and 
the  effect  upon  many  of  the  reflected  glory  of  the  occasion 
will  be  lifelong. 

As  the  railway  companies  refused  to  meet  the  union 
leaders  in  conference  on  the  question  of  modification  of 
the  terms  of  the  Report,  the  committee  at  Unity  House 
referred  the  matter  to  a  ballot  of  the  unions.  They 
shrank  from  either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  Report 
on  their  own  responsibility  in  the  doubtful  state  of  the 
men's  views.  The  issue  for  the  ballot  is  whether  the 
Report  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  and  a  strike  declared 
for  recognition  of  the  unions  and  the  increase  of  wages 
and  alteration  of  hours  demanded  by  what  is  known  as 
the  National  Programme.  The  result  of  the  ballot  will 
be  declared  early  in  December.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  sectional 
strikes  may  almost  at  once  break  out.  The  railway 
companies  are  preparing  for  an  emergency.  Sectional 
strikes  might  precipitate  a  general  strike,  and  the  com- 
panies in  any  event  will  not  be  taken  by  surprise  as  they 
say  they  were  in  August. 

Already  on  Thursday  the  appearance  ol  the  streets 
suggested  that  the  taxi-cabs  were  creeping  back. 
Either  the  strike  was  over  or  some  arrangement  had 
been  made.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  a  heart- 
breaking sight  it  must  be  for  owners  and  drivers  to 
see  the  horse  cabs  back  again  and  picking  up  the  fares 
they  were  losing.  What  they  have  done  is  to  patch  up 
an  arrangement  which  will  allow  the  taxis  to  resume 
running  ;  but  it  is  quite  understood  by  both  parties  that 
it  is  only  temporary.  No  pretence  is  maHe  about  terms 
of  peace  ;  but  a  frank  mutual  admission  that  they  are 
unsatisfactory.  Only  regard  for  public  convenience 
could  possibly  have  brought  about  the  modus  Vivendi. 
So  at  least  they  say  ;  but  if  they  were  close  pressed, 
they  would  perhaps  confess  that  it  is  the  hansoms  and 
the  growlers  that  have  been  too  much  for  them. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Gosse  have  again  been  at 
the  subject  of  books  and  their  burning.  Lord  Rosebery 
would  not  burn  a  book,  because  it  cannot  be  done — at 
least  it  cannot  be  done  by  anyone  of  an  amiable,  book- 
loving  disposition.  "  I  have  tried  with  some  compunc- 
tion to  do  so  ",  he  confesses.  "  There  is  nothing  so 
pathetic  in  nature,  except  the  look  of  a  dying  deer,  as 
the  look  of  a  burning  book.  Every  separate  leaf  dis- 
tinctly curls  over  with  a  look  of  reproach  as  it  expires, 
and  when  you  have  seen  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  of 
those  plaintive  appeals  and  you  think  that  all  is  over, 
ypu  snatch  for  remains  of  the  book  out  of  the  fire,  and 
find  that  though  the  margins  and  corners  have  been  to 
some  extent  injured,  the  book,  to  your  regret,  remains 
substantially  intact  ". 

But  if  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  the  heart  to  burn  a 
book,  would  he,  we  wonder,  have  the  heart  to  pulp  a 
book?  Mr.  Gosse  is  as  strong  as  ever  on  the  virtues  of 
burning  or  pulping  ;  and,  now  that  he  has  quite  explained 
what  he  would  do,  we  are  not  sure  he  is  not  right 
after  all.  All  books  must  be  preserved,  he  agrees.  One 
or  two  big  mausoleums  to  contain  all  the  books  no  one 
will  ever  read  are  necessary.  But  why  cumber  the  every- 
day useful  library  with  books  that  are  clearly  useless? 
Badly  printed  editions  of  the  popular  English  poets, 
handbooks  of  law  which  are  entirely  out  of  date,  super- 
seded summaries  of  history  without  a  fact  that  is  not 
recorded  elsewhere,  theology  printed  at  the  request  of 
parishioners — these  are  some  of  the  books  which  need 
be  preserved  only  in  one  or  two  big  sepulchres.  Lord 
Rosebery's  second  category  of  library  containing 
"  every  book  that  a  reasonable  human  being  is  likely  to 
want  "  has  no  use  for  them. 


MR.   BALFOUR'S  RETIREMENT. 

WE  remember  that  the  old  man  in  Plato's 
"  Republic  "  who  was  asked  whether  he  did 
not  regret  the  loss  of  his  youthful  passions,  replied, 
"  I  feel  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  a  mad  and  dan- 
gerous master  ".  In  laving  down  the  thankless 
task  of  leading  what  is  paradoxically  called  the 
Unionist  party,  Mr.  Balfour,  we  may  be  sure,  feels 
a  sense  of  escape  from  a  master  who  was  certainly 
exacting  and  frequently  not  sane.  Uneasy,  if  not  queru- 
lous, have  been  the  relations  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
the  Unionists  ever  since  the  great  defeat  of  1906.  This 
is  not  the  moment  to  inquire  who  was  responsible  for  that 
disaster,  or  how  the  subsequent  repulses  of  1910  might 
have  been  avoided.  It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Mr. 
Balfour  with  the  freedom  of  history  ;  and  indeed,  as  he  is 
only  in  his  sixty-third  year,  another  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  elapse- 
before  justice  can  be  done  to  his  career.  Not  that  we 
imagine  our  modern  press  will  be  restrained  by  any 
feelings  of  delicacy  from  treating  Mr.  Balfour  as  if  he 
were  already  dead.  We  quite  expect  that  he  will  taste 
to  the  full  the  grim  joke  which  Brougham  practised  on 
the  Press  by  causing  to  be  published  an  account  of  his 
death.  We,  however,  must  decline  to  write  an  obituary 
notice  upon  a  statesman  who,  we  hope,  has  many  years 
of  health  and  enjoyment  before  him.  For  Mr.  Balfour 
is  fortunate  beyond  most  politicians  in  having  many 
interests  and  amusements  outside  politics.  He  is  fond 
of  music,  of  golf,  and  of  metaphysics,  which  we  should 
have  called  a  strange  taste  if  we  had  not  remembered 
that  he  was  a  Scotsman.  Gladstone  took  to  Homer, 
theology,  and  tree-felling  when  he  retired  in  1874,  the 
year,  by  the  way,  in  which  Mr.  Balfour  entered  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  how 
a  man  over  sixty  amuses  himself,  provided  he  can  keep 
himself  in  the  open  air  a  certain  number  of  hours  and  can 
occupy  his  brain  within  doors.  May  we  not  now  expect 
from  Mr.  Balfour's  otiose  pen  "  A  Defence  of  Political 
Doubt  "  ?  There  is  another  respect  in  which  Mr.  Balkan- 
is  luckier  than  most  public  men  :  we  mean  in  the  number 
and  warmth  of  his  private  friendships.  We  believe  that 
no  Prime  Minister  has  been  called  by  his  Christian 
name  by  so  large  a  number  of  admirers.  The  second 
Pitt  was  indeed  called  "  Bill v  ",  but  only  behind  his 
back. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  not  inclined  to  treat  Mr. 
Balfour's  retirement  in  the  tragic  vein.  We  think  he 
will  be  a  much  happier  man,  and  that  he  has  taken  a 
step  which  dignity  and  prudence  alike  dictate.  He  has 
been  assailed  anonymously  in  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
reviews,  and  he  has  been  persistently  and  bitterly 
attacked  by  what  was  once  the  chief  daily  organ  of  the 
Tory  part}-.  The  last  and  most  damaging  onslaught 
was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  may  well  have  thought  that  he  had  drunk 
enough  of  the  cup  of  criticism.  When  a  door  is  sud- 
denlv  flung  open  from  within,  those  who  have  been 
leaning  against  it  with  all  their  might  fall  forward  upon 
their  noses.  The  very  persons  who  have  been  intrigu- 
ing most  actively  for  Mr.  Balfour's  retirement,  or  who 
have  openly  clamoured  for  his  deposition,  will  look  the 
most  foolish,  will  be  the  most  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and 
will  experience  the  keenest  compunction.  In  fact,  they 
will  probablv  be  loudest  in  their  lamentations,  and  in 
their  denials  of  any  such  endeavours. 

"  Sume,  catelle,  negat  :  si  non  des,  optat." 

Mr.  Balfour  will  treat  with  the  contempt  which  they  de- 
serve the  noble  army  of  Sneaks.  The  effect  which  Mr. 
Balfour's  retirement  will  have  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Unionist  party  cannot  be  forecast  at  a  moment  when 
the  future  of  all  political  parties  is  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty. That  the  House  of  Commons  will  lose  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  debaters  that  ever  stood  at  the 
table  will  be  disputed  by  none.  An  orator  Mr.  Balfour 
certainly  is  not.  Whether  from  a  dislike  of  the  drudgery 
of  preparing  a  speech  or  from  an  incapacity  to  deliver 
it  as  prepared— a  feat  to  which  many  very  clever  men 
are  unequal — Mr.  Balfour  is  not  good  at  a  set  speech- 
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Indeed,  he  is  technically  a  bad  speaker,  always  hesitat- 
ing and  painfully  searching  for  tin-  riijit  phrases  and 
repeating  himself.  Rather  unworthily,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
contemptuous  of  a  gift  which  he  does  not  possess, 
and  he  was  never  tired  of  sneering  at  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  prepared  speeches.  But  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Churchill  is  wiser  than  Mr.  Balfour,  for  it  pays  a  public 
man  to  prepare  his  speeches,  because  they  are  easier 
to  listen  to  and  better  to  read.  That  is  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Balfour  so  often  disappoints  the  vast  audiences  who 
assemble  to  hear  him  in  the  provinces.  A  man  who 
cannot,  or  will  not,  prepare  a  speech  cannot  succeed  on 
the  platform.  Set  Mr.  Balfour  on  one  side  of  a  table  to 
watch  his  opponent  and  answer  him,  and  he  will  do 
the  thing  with  an  ease,  an  acuteness,  and  a  distinction 
which  is  inimitable  by  any  other  living  speaker.  Put 
Mr.  Balfour  on  a  platform  with  no  opponent  opposite 
him,  but  a  mob  of  enthusiastic  friends,  and  he  is  reduced 
to  a  rather  pitiful  stammerer  of  ambiguous  generalities. 
Mr.  Balfour's  speeches  in  the  country  nearly  always 
fall  flat,  because  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  gliding 
about  in  a  tw  ilight  of  general  propositions.  Particularity 
is  the  essence  of  oratory  as  it  is  of  poetry,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  is  only  particular  when  he  is  picking  an  adver- 
sary's argument  to  pieces  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Of  course  Mr.  Balfour  has  made  himself  the  first  debater 
of  the  age  at  the  expense  of  his  audience,  as  Charles 
Fox  did,  by  speaking  very  often,  and  not  caring  how 
ill  he  spoke.  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  thirty-seven  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  w'as  forced  into  a  very 
prominent  position  when  he  w  as  still  under  forty.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  Mr.  Balfour  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  forced  to  act ;  he  is  at  his  w  orst  when  he  is  allowed 
to  think.  The  zenith  of  his  political  career  w  as  between 
1887  and  1891,  when  he  acted  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  the  days  of  Crimes  Acts  and  the  wildest  Home 
Rule  excitement.  Whatever  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  Mr. 
Balfour  may  have  shown  in  that  game  of  Parliamentary 
tactics  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  does  not  understand 
— a  question  which  we  will  not  now  discuss — no  one 
can  dispute  his  possession  of  two  very  great,  because 
very  rare,  qualities — courage  and  serenity  of  temper. 
Raged  the  Irishmen  never  so  furiously,  Mr.  Balfour  was 
always  perfectly  calm  and  sweetly  polite.  His  unfailing 
urbanity  may  be  said  (to  borrow  a  favourite  word  of 
Burke's)  to  have  dulcified  our  debates. 

The  plea  of  ill-health  is  always  received  on  such  occa- 
sions with  a  smile  of  courteous  incredulity.  Yet  Mr. 
Balfour  was  no  doubt  sincere,  as  he  certainly  was  accu- 
rate, in  describing  the  labour  of  a  Parliamentary  life 
as  becoming  less  and  less  tolerable  for  all  but  the  young 
and  those  whom  he  described  with  a  glance  of  deprecia- 
tion as  professional  politicians.  Parliament  now  sits 
for  ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year,  during  which  an 
active  member  is  engaged  from  11  a.m.  to  11  or  12  p.m.  ; 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  this  strain  is  likely  to  diminish 
in  the  immediate  future — quite  the  reverse.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  legislative  and  administrative  work  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  which  is  almost  as  severe  for 
the  private  member  as  for  the  Minister,  there  are  the 
ever-increasing  demands  out  of  doors  of  democratic 
constituencies,  who  regard  their  member  as  a  kind  of 
national  schoolmaster,  who  is  to  instruct  them  in  history 
and  the  art  of  government.  General  elections  will  now 
come  every  five,  probably  every  four  years  ;  and  the 
physical  strain  of  a  general  election,  during  which  the 
candidates  are  forced  to  address  four  or  five  meetings 
an  evening  in  county  divisions,  and  at  least  two  meet- 
ings in  urban  divisions,  is  terrific.  If  a  member  or 
candidate  neglects  this  out-of-door  work  he  is  scolded 
by  the  Central  Office  and  his  own  Association  as  "  a 
slacker  ",  and  told  that  if  he  cannot  do  the  job,  some- 
body else  must  be  found  who  can.  Small  wonder  that 
the  old  type  of  member  of  Parliament  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  his  place  being  taken  by  those  who  make 
politics  their  only  occupation.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Balfour  dislikes  this  change  of  men  and 
manners.  The  only  thing  in  the  whole  business  that 
does  surprise  us  is  Mr.  Balfour's  announcement  that 
he  intends  to  remain  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   This  may,  of  course,  be  merely  a  conventional 


way  of  preparing  a  retreat  in  the  House  ol  Lordsi  II 
it  is  not,  we  can  only  mi\  thai  so  long  as  Mr.  Balfour 
remains  in  the  Lower  House,  nobodj  else  can  lead  the 

L'nionisl  party.    Lord  Midlcton  is  the  only  Speaker  who 

has  had  the  courage  to  refer  jocosely  to  Gladstone's 

retirement  in  1874,  with  (lie  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  resignation  is  of  a  similar  character.  Suppose 
that  as  the  result  ol  an  appeal  to  the  countrv  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  a  year  hence,  the  Unionist  party  were 
returned  to  power.  Mr.  Balfour's  successor  would  form 
a  Government  ;  and  where  would  Mr.  Balfour  sit?  Mr. 
Balfour  on  a  back  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
an  unthinkable  image.  But  this  opens  up  a  large 
chapter  of  speculation. 


OCR  NEXT  LEADER. 

NOW  that  at  a  blow  the  Unionist  party  has  lost  the 
best  debater  and  the  best  brain  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  turn  with  what  cheer  it  can  to 
the  selection  of  a  successor.  Ceaselessly  for  the  last 
few  years  have  men  been  discussing  the  question.  In 
printed  articles — for  the  most  part  anonymous  ;  in  the 
street  and  the  market  place  ;  round  corners  and  on  the 
back  stairs.  No  amount  of  chatter,  however,  has 
straightened  the  task,  and  intrigue,  though  it  may 
force  a  man  into  a  high  place,  cannot  fit  him  for  it. 
The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  by  comparison  with  the 
late  leader  the  Unionists  have  only  men  of  immeasur- 
ably lesser  talents  to  select  from.  Were  this  not  the 
truth,  the  choice  would  not  be  difficult. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  all  claims  which  the 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  consider  well 
before  coming  to  a  decision,  and  we  hope  that  all  will 
regard  the  problem  from  the  broadest  possible  stand- 
point and  no.t  allow  personal  predilections  to  weigh 
overmuch.  The  country,  too,  will  expect  that  a  man 
be  chosen  not  only  from  a  House  of  Commons  point 
of  view  but  also  for  his  capacity  to  act,  think  and  speak 
for  the  party  as  a  whole.  Of  those  whose  names  we 
have  mentioned  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is  perhaps 
the  more  prominent  and  the  most  likely  to  be  chosen. 
He  fulled  with  credit  though  without  much  remark  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  last  Union- 
ist administration.  He  is  the  son  of  his  father,  and, 
contrary  to  precedent,  this  fact  has  neither  made  nor 
marred  him.  No  doubt  in  early  years  it  was  of  some 
service  to  him  (though  comparisons  with  a  more  bril- 
liant father  may  be  but  a  doubtful  aid  to  advancement), 
and  latterly  it  perhaps  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his 
selection  for  the  Exchequer.  But  he  has  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  :  in  Opposition  since  1906  he 
has  been  a  hard  and  w  hole-hearted  worker ;  he  has 
never  shirked  the  dust  and  drudgery  of  work  in  com- 
mittee nor  kept  himself  for  choice  occasions  of  more 
brilliant  display.  In  the  famous  Budget  debates  of  1909 
he  pleased  his  friends  and  surprised  his  opponents  by 
his  trenchant  criticism  and  searching  exposure  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  pet  scheme  ;  his  debating  powers  deve- 
loped and  gained  an  incisiveness  and  cut  they  had 
previously  lacked.  Altogether  he  showed  a  great 
capacity  for  "  training  on  ".  Against  this  is  to  be 
set  the  fact  that  he  is  believed  to  be  in  imperfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  more  orthodox  Conservative  train  of 
thought,  and  still  calls  himself  a  Liberal  Unionist — w  hat- 
ever that  may  mean.  Older  members  of  the  party  may 
object  to  him  on  this  score  and  ask  that  the  Conservative 
party  may  be  led  by  a  Conservative  :  the  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Carlton  Club  on  Monday  is  to  be  asked 
(they  may  say)  to  select  a  man  who  is  not  and  even 
cannot  be  a  member  of  the  Club  !  A  more  serious  han- 
dicap, however,  is  a  habit  in  debate  of  beating  rather 
small  birds  out  of  big  bushes  ;  of  letting  his  train  of 
thought  when  speaking  lure  him  down  unimportant 
by-paths  and  so  away  from  the  main  track  of  his  argu- 
ment. A  lack  of  the  humorous  sense  has  never  been 
considered  a  failing  for  members  of  a  serious  assembly  ; 
certainly  its  excess,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Birrell,  while 
adding  to  the  gaiety  of  Philistines  may  do  its  possessor 
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more  harm  than  good.  Still  a  pinch  of  it  may  help 
to  make  a  point  clear,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not 
always  been  successful  in  seeing  the  hook  in  the  fly 
when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  makes  a  cast.  But  these  are 
small  matters  :  judging  from  his  past  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  will  grow 
with  his  position,  and  if  called  to  the  leadership  will 
prove  himself  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears  and  mindful 
of  the  traditions  attached  to  his  post. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  votes  on 
Monday  will  be  cast  in  favour  of  Mr.  Walter  Long.  The 
reasons  that  will  guide  those  who  do  so  are  to  be  found 
mainly  in  what  we  have  written  above  concerning  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Long  is  a  Conservative; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that — or  indeed  about  any 
views  that  Mr.  Long  holds.  Complaints  have  been 
made  in  the  past  against  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  score  of 
subtlety.  "  Why  cannot  he  be  plain?"  exclaimed 
those  who  dislike  everything  the}'  do  not  understand, 
and  find,  therefore,  little  to  their  liking.  This  particular 
offence  at  least  can  never  be  brought  against  Mr.  Long. 
Direct  of  speech,  direct  of  manner,  we  should  say  that 
subtlety  was  as  alien  from  his  soul  as  crookedness  from 
his  character.  He  is  the  "  plain  honest  man  "  ;  com- 
petent and  complete,  with  no  ragged  edges  of  doubt 
nor  frayed  strands  of  conviction  in  his  composition. 
Hesitation  we  are  sure  has  never  delayed  him,  nor, 
should  we  think,  has  he  changed  an  opinion.  He  would 
abandon  no  position,  be  swayed  by  no  argument,  yield 
to  no  odds,  and  leave  not  a  cat  in  the  lurch.  He  might 
not  outwit  his  opponent,  he  might  outstay  him.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Long  is  as  mu-.h 
respected  by  the  Government  bench  as  by  his  own 
friends.  And  it  is  recalled  that  men  of  somewhat  similar 
mould  have  been  among  not  the  least  successful 
of  party  leaders;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  for  instance.  The  former,  how- 
ever, we  believe  to  have  been  a  keen,  shrewd  man  of 
business,  and  the  latter  was  a  particularly  canny 
Scot,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Long  has  neither  of  these 
advantage-,  of  environment  or  heredity.  Nevertheless 
should  the  choice  fall  upon  him  it  would  be  warmly  wel- 
comed bv  agricultural  members  and  man}-  others  ;  not 
least  amongst  those  who  still  think  that  the  Halsbury 
Club  lent  itself  to  manoeuvres  for  the  ousting  of  Mr. 
Balfour. 

In  Sir  Edward  Carson  we  have  a  politician 
of  quite  a  different  class  from  either  of  those  whose 
claims  we  have  been  discussing — and  in  our  judgment  at 
least  in  some  ways  superior  to  both.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  we  dismiss  the  "  damning  "  fact  brought  against 
him — namely  that  he  is  a  lawyer — as  one  not  worthy  of 
consideration,  unless  indeed  it  be  mentioned  in  his 
favour.  Are  not  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — the  head  and  wings  of 
the  Radical  Cabinet — both  lawyers?  How  many  others 
in  the  Government  "  of  all  the  talents  "  belong  to  the 
same  profession?  Few  indeed  who  do  not,  except  Mr. 
Churchill,  who  is  outside  the  law.  And  is  this  same 
fact  to  be  a  constant  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith?  But  above  and  beyond 
this,  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  essentially  human  ;  there  is 
little  of  the  dry-as-dust  law-student  about  him  ;  he  is 
not  of  the  type  Disraeli  had  in  m:nd  when  he  spoke 
with  contempt  of  the  Bar  as  the  place  of  "  bad  jokes 
and  musty  law-books  ".  His  experience  in  and  know- 
ledge of  the  House  of  Commons  is  wide  and  deep.  He 
was  Mr.  Balfour's  right-hand  man  in  Ireland  in  the 
strenuous  years,  and  strenuous  years  are  upon  us  again 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  knowledge  he  has  of  the 
broad  surface  and  many  unde 'currents  of  the  subject 
and  its  history,  second  only  perhaps  to  that  of  Mr. 
Balfour  himself,  would  alone  make  his  name  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  as  for  his  engagements  in 
Ulster  they  could  give  way  to  the  widcr^  needs  of  the 
Unionist  party  ;  he  must  find  a  younger  man  to  march 
to  Cork  ! 

As  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  is  quite  in  the  front  rank  ;  he  is  one  of  perhaps 
three  on  the  Unionist  front  bench  whose  rising  pro- 
duces manifest  apprehension  on  the  benches  opposite  ; 


he  seldom  sits  down  without  having  done  damage 
among  the  huddled  ranks  of  the  self-satisfied  placemen. 
Master  of  scathing  invective  and  a  certain  eloquence 
he  can  alike  search  out  weak  spots  in  an  argument  or 
sway  minds  in  an  appeal,  so  that  whether  debating  in 
the  House  or  speaking  from  a  platform  he  has  few- 
equals  in  the  Unionist  party.  The  chief  cause  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  pre-eminence  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
that  he  possessed  in  abundant  degree  that  never-to-be- 
defined  attribute  one  calls  genius.  We  say  that  of  all 
the  immediate  rival  candidates  for  the  mantle,  Sir 
Edward  Carson  alone  appears  to  us  to  have  the  spark 
of  a  similar  quality. 

The  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  the  party, 
excellent  though  they  have  been,  cannot  be  considered 
as  giving  him  an  equal  claim  to  the  others  whose  names 
have  been  already  mentioned.  We  shall  hope  to  see  him 
take  an  ever-increasing  and  leading  share  in  the  work 
of  the  Unionist  front  bench  ;  he  is  perhaps  the  best 
speaker  the  party  possesses.  His  talent  is  so  great  that 
he  must  be  made  use  of  on  every  possible  occasion. 

By  the  way,  now  that  changes  are  taking  place,  could 
not  such  men  as  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
and  Mr.  Cave  permanently  take  up  their  quarters  on  the 
front  bench  ?  Never  too  strong,  it  sadly  needs  strength- 
ening now  that  the  Great  Leader  has  left  his  place. 


"  DOWN   A   STEEP  PLACE." 

\\7  HERE  will  it  end?  Where  will  the  nation  find 
»  •  itself,  when  it  has  got  to  the  bottjm?  We  have 
been  running  down  merrily  since  "  Niagara  and  after  ". 
Carlyle  thought  that  was  the  end  of  everything.  But 
we  were  only  half-way  down  the  steep  place  then.  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  us  a  push  and  sent  us  much  farther 
down.  Now  Mr.  Asquith  is  going  to  give  us  a  final 
kick  and  send  us  plump  into  the  sea.  How  shall  we 
like  it?  Shall  we  choke  like  our  predecessors  the  herd 
of  swine?  Or  shall  we  splutter  and  splash  and  struggle 
out  again?  Or  gallantly  swim  across  to  some  saner 
land?  Really  it  is  difficult  not  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
as  a  huge  joke.  How  can  one  take  seriously  the  propo- 
sition t)  give  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
country — for  it  will  come  to  that — an  equal  voice  in  its 
government?  Foreign  policy,  imperial  relations,  high 
finance  all  comes  to  the  people.  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
scullery-maid  will  have  their  one  vote  apiece ;  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  say,  and  the  navvy  one  vote 
each.  The  assumption  is  that  these  will  be  competent — 
and  equally  competent — to  judge  of  questions  of  govern- 
ment. For  equally  they  satisfy  Mr.  Asquith 's  conditions, 
being  of  age  and  not  lunatics.  According  to  Mr. 
Asquith  no  other  qualification  can  rationally  be  re- 
quired of  a  man  before  he  shall  be  allowed  to  vote. 
Mr.  Asquith  says  "  man  "  deliberate!}',  for  he  does  not 
want  to  give  the  vote  to  women,  though  he  is  willing 
to  take  his  chance  of  that  for  the  political  gain  he  looks 
for  from  the  extension  of  the  masculine  franchise. 
Some,  including,  we  know,  the  suffragettes,  think  they 
see  in  Mr.  Asquith's  move  a  cunning  diversion  against 
woman  suffrage.  They  fear  the  House  of  Commons 
even  this  House  of  Commons — will  be  so  staggered  at 
the  idea  of  all  their  women-folk — all  the  familia  in  the 
Roman  sense — getting  votes  that  they  will  refuse  to 
give  votes  to  any  w  omen  at  all,  and  so  the  "  Colcilia- 
tion  Bill  "  will  be  jockeyed.  These  ladies  need  not, 
perhaps,  take  so  gloomy  a  view.  Was  not  nearly  all 
the  Radical  opposition  to  their"  Conciliation  Bill  "  based 
on  its  undemocratic  exclusion?  Did  not  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  oppose  it  on  that 
ground  only?  These  will  now  be  conciliated,  and  if  all 
Ministerialists  be  got  into  line,  what  matter  if  the 
Unionist  women  suffragists  be  frightened  off  or  even 
vote  against?  Honestly,  we  do  not  thirk  the  chances 
of  the  women  suffragists  at  all  bad  ;  though  we  can 
quite  understnd  their  being  alarmed  at  their  own 
success.  They  may  get  so  much  more  than  they  ex- 
pected. Just  a  few  of  them  wanted  the  vote  badly — for 
themselves — but  if  everv  other  woman  is  going  to  have 
it  too,  what  good?    Little  indeed,  and  extremely  well 
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will  those  enthusiasts  be  hoisted.  They  need  get  no 
sympathy.  But  it  is  something  to  think  about  that 
this  country  is  very  near — to  put  it  no  higher— to  giving 
a  vote  to  every  sane  man  and  woman  that  is  of  age.  ll 
only  we  had' another  Gilbert  to  write  a  new  "  Iolanthe  ". 
The  sentinel  might  improve  on  his  famous  ditty.  Comic 
opera  is  the  natural  milieu  for  such  a  policy. 

So  tremendous  a  plunge  without  a  precedent  in 
history,  without  a  parallel  abroad — shocks  the  country 
not  at  all.  How  philosophic  w  e  have  grow  n  !  Now 
at  last  we  see  the  result  of  Hoard  School  education. 
We  are  able  to  take  a  proposal  that  makes  midsummer 
madness  of  all  politics  without  turning  a  hair.  No 
doubt  it  is  because  we  know  so  much  ;  we  are  so  intel- 
lectual, so  learned,  that  we  can  sec  far  ahead  and  gauge 
precisely  how  it  will  all  work  out.  We  can  see  that 
we  have  become  so  clever  a  people  that  nobody  can  be 
incompetent  to  vote,  and  everybody's  child  is  certain 
to  be  still  cleverer  and  more  competent  than  himself, 
and  the  child's  child  more  than  he,  so  that  we  can  but 
go  on  better  and  better.  So  it  is  natural  the  people 
should  take  the  beginning  of  so  glorious  a  consumma- 
tion serenely.  Serenity,  however,  on  the  surface  is 
much  like  apathy.  It  may  be  very  wicked,  but  we  are 
not  sure  that  some  of  the  calmness  with  which  this 
stupendous  proposal  has  been  received  is  not  due  to 
blankest  indifference  and  absolute  want  of  imagination. 
We  are  in  the  glorious  stage  when  nobody  cares — we 
do  not  like  to  say  exactly  what  we  mean — when  nobody 
cares  a  straw  about  anything.  Most  from  dulness  ; 
others  from  cynicism.  Many  there  be  who  will 
say,  what  matter  a  little  farther  down?  We  were  on 
the  incline  long  ago  ;  nothing  can  stop  us.  So  many 
fools  have  the  vote  now;  it  can't  make  much  difference 
a  million  or  two  more  having  it.  And  once  every  man 
has  got  a  vote, "you  may  as  well  let  every  woman  have 
it  too.  You  have  a  roaring  farce  now ;  you  will 
only  be  turning  it  into  a  screaming  one.  It  cannot  make 
much  difference  ;  and  it  will  be  amusing  to  see  what 
happens. 

It  may  be  amusing  or  it  may  not  be.  If  business 
is  good  and  the  world  jogging  on  comfortably  and 
therefore  nobody  thinking  about  politics,  the  joke  may 
be  entertaining  and  harmless.  But  let  the  country  be 
in  a  tight  place  and  the  public  alarmed,  we  may  find 
this  a  very  bad  practical  joke  indeed.  True  no  one  can 
say  what  will  come.  The  whole  thing  is  a  gigantic 
"  spec".  Rationally  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  its 
excuse  :  it  is  leaving  the  fortunes  of  the  country — even  of 
the  Empire — to  mere  chance,  hardly  more  than  off- 
chance.  It  is  taking  every  risk  with  almost  no  safe- 
guard. No  dicer  could  play  a  more  reckless  game.  Not 
only  is  everybody  treated  as  competent  to  vote — which 
nobody  would  pretend  to  be  true  ;  hardly  even  on  the 
platform — but  everybody  is  treated  as  equally  competent 
to  vote,  which  is  glaringly  untrue.  So  our  whole  politi- 
cal structure  will  stand  on  two  fallacies  :  its  foundations 
will  be  a  couple  of  assumptions  both  admitted  to  be  false. 
This  ought  to  mean  collapse.  But  it  may  not,  for  one 
false  assumption  may  neutralise  another  false  assump- 
tion. Just  as  everyone  is  assumed  to  be  competent  to 
vote  and  is  not,  so  everyone  is  assumed  to  be  fairly- 
represented  in  Parliament  but  is  not.  Thus  the  falsity 
Of  the  Parliamentary  assumption  may  correct  the  falsity 
of  the  franchise  assumption  :  so  we  may  escape  govern- 
ment by'  incapables  after  all.  The  majority  may  not  be 
reflected.  We  will  do  Mr.  Asquith  the  justice  to  credit 
him  with  this  calculation  before  he  promised  universal 
suffrage.  He  knows  better  than  anybody  how  little 
the  electorate  has  to  do  with  the  House  of  Commons 
and  how  little  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  do  with 
government — whether  legislative  or  administrative.  So 
he  may  be  smiling  inwardly,  saying  to  himself ,  "  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  how  many  fools — male  or 
female — vote;  they  have  no  show  really;  /  govern". 
Perhaps,  too,  he  had  a  side-thought  of  making  Referen- 
dum ridiculous.  The  Government  in  this  as  in  every- 
thing regard  themselves  as  always  in  power  ;  careful 
only  of  the  momentary  advantage.  However  we 
agree  that  we  are  now  in  political  practice  so  far  from 
an  ideal  or  even  a  rational  system  that  this  amazing 


leap  does  not  strike  us  as  so  disastrous  as  it  might. 
The  parliamentary  system  is  advanced  in  decay  ;  univer- 
sal suffrage  may  not  make  things  much  worse.  The 
new  voter  will  not  think  lor  himself  any  more  than 
most  of  the  old;  lie  will  be  led  by  others.  Short  of  a 
really  rational  form  of  government,  we  would  about  as 
soon  be  thrown  on  the  mass  as  live  under  the  present 
parliamentary  pretence.  I'niversal  suffrage  will  put 
an  end  to  that,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  : 
and,  in  the  end,  to  representative  government  alto- 
gether. Through  a  more  or  less  anarchical  stage — no 
revolutionary  outburst,  but  just  disorder  taken  easily — 
we  shall  get  surely  to  something  very  different  from 
what  our  Radicals  and  democrats  are  looking  for. 


ANTI   HOME   RULE:   NO  QUARTER. 

JT  is  well  enough  that  Mr.  Balfour's  last  plat- 
form speech  as  leader  of  the  party  was  against 
Home  Rule.  As  Irish  Secretary  he  rose  into  great- 
ness, and  his  memory  as  a  statesman  will  live  mainly 
on  his  Irish  policy,  his  Irish  administration.  And  on 
Monday  it  was  Mr.  Balfour  in  excelsis.  Shaking 
off  the  dust  of  party  scuffle,  he  showed,  apart  from 
Ulster,  apart  from  religious  controversy,  apart  from 
"  Parnellism  ",  the  futility  of  Home  Rule  on  abstract 
imperial  grounds.  So  far  as  one  speech  could,  this 
would  convince  an}"  who  had  ears  to  hear.  But  the 
Government  have  not  ears  to  hear.  They  have  got 
their  Parliament  Bill  and  a  cowed  majority  :  they  are 
going  to  ram  Home  Rule  through. 

As  for  argument,  a  sheep  might  just  as  well  expatiate 
to  a  pack  of  wolves  on  the  hygiene  of  a  vegetable  diet 
or  the  refining  agencies  of  humanitarianism,  or  a  French 
aristocrat  might  as  hopefully  have  decried  wholesale 
guillotining  as  a  national  policy  to  a  jury  of  Jacobins  as  a 
Unionist  demonstrate  to  the  Government  the  vices  of 
the  Home  Rule  policy.  The  case  stands  much  where 
it  did.  If  the  Nationalists,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  were 
once  marching  through  rapine  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire,  they  are  now  marching  through  sweet 
reason  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  all  remember  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  it  passed  the  wit  of  mortal  man  to  devise 
a  scheme  that  united  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  with  the  independence  of  an  Irish  legisla- 
ture ;  the  impossibility  remains.  To  a  Prime  Minister, 
however,  greedy  of  votes  and  of  office,  these  considera- 
tions are  of  trifling  importance,  and  words  are  of  such 
obvious  futility  that  they  are  best  withheld.  Hence 
those  Unionists  who  want  real  fighting,  who  hold  that 
opposition  means  opposing,  are  intent  upon  a  pro- 
gramme that  no  longer  proposes  something  to  say  but 
something  to  do.  The  day  of  gentle  refutation,  of 
polished  protest  and  pained  expostulation,  is  over.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Smith  last  week  struck  the  right  note  for  which  so 
many  have  been  waiting.  He  "  utterly  declined  to  be 
bound  in  his  resistance  to  those  guilty  of  these  constitu- 
tional outrages  within  the  strait-waistcoat  of  constitu- 
tional usage  ",  and  again  "  in  regard  to  Home  Rule  he 
would  shrink  from  nothing  which  would  ensure  that 
before  it  became  law  the  people  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  upon  it  ".  These  are  brave  words 
and,  we  trust,  a  great  deal  more.  Mr.  Smith  stopped 
short  of  particulars,  but  particulars  will  have  to  be  given. 
It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Lord  Dunraven  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  pious  and  agonised  astonishment 
that  the  people  of  Ulster  should  propose  to  resist  Home 
Rule  by  the  resources  of  violence.  Ulster  apart,  what 
course  does  Lord  Dunraven  think  the  people  of  England 
ought  to  adopt  in  the  face  of  these  plain  facts?  Home 
Rule  is  to  be  carried  without  any  appeal  to  the  electorate, 
which  has  never  yet  approved  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  Large 
sums  of  money  are  to  be  paid  by  the  unassenting  British 
taxpayer,  over  the  disbursement  of  which  he  will  have 
no  sort  of  control,  in  brazen  repudiation  of  every  recog- 
nised doctrine.  A  certain  number  of  Irish  members  are 
to  be  retained  at  Westminster  to  control  our  affairs 
without  any  reciprocity,  and  to  corrupt  our  home  politics 
by  the  merchandise  of  their  support,  as  heretofore. 
What  does  Lord  Dunraven  suggest  should  be  done 
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under  these  conditions,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  doing,  not 
of  talking?  No  self-respecting  Englishman  should  con- 
sent to  sit  down  under  these  enormities,  and  it  will  be 
the  plain  duty  of  the  new  Unionist  leader  immediately 
to  commit  his  party  to  a  resolution  that  it  will  resist, 
by  means  quite  other  than  constitutional,  any  Home 
Rule  measure  that  has  not  received  the  express  sanction 
of  the  constituencies.  The  appeal  to  force  is  not  in- 
evitable. The  moral  effect  of  the  knowledge  that  a 
policy  will  be  opposed  to  the  last  and  in  every  possible 
way,  constitutional  or  not,  is  immense — a  point  that 
during  the  Veto  crisis  was  entirely  missed  by  the 
average  debater.  But  if  violence,  if  the  appeal  to  arms 
is  to  come,  it  must  not  be  burked.  An  organisation 
should  at  once  be  formed  in  England  in  affiliation  with 
that  already  established  in  Ulster,  which  is  undoubtedlv 
the  key  of  the  position.  But  for  that  reason  to  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  resistance  to  Home  Rule  on  Ulster 
would  be  as  unwise  as  unfair.  Has  the  spirit  of  English- 
men died  down?  It  is  the  duty  of  every  decent  citizen 
to  disprove  the  suggestion.  In  the  memorable  words  of 
Lord  Goschen  on  a  famous  occasion,  the  reputation  of 
liberty  is  at  stake. 


THE  GERMAN  SETBACK. 

THE  German  Chancellor  put  as  good  a  face  on  the 
■*•  Moorish  business  from  the  German  point  of  view 
as  he  could  on  Thursday  ;  but  he  could  not  reassure  the 
Reichstag.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  Germany  had 
carried  out  her  programme,  unaffected  by  any  outside 
influence ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  Germany  had  made 
large  demands  and  then  withdrawn  them.  And  the 
explanation  as  to  Agadir  was  lame.  One  cannot  be 
surprised  that  the  country  is  not  satisfied. 

The  Morocco  settlement  is  unpopular  in  Germany, 
not  because  Germany  receives  nothing  of  value,  but 
because  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  German 
policy  has  received  a  serious  rebuff  and  German  prestige 
suffered.  There  are  of  course  in  France  also 
a  certain  number  of  Chauvinists  who  protest  that 
their  country  has  been  hopelessly  worsted  in  the 
negotiations,  but  nobody  doubts  that  the  Cham- 
ber will  ratify  the  Agreement,  and  verv  few 
people  really  believe  that  Germany  has  got  the 
better  of  France.  Throughout  Europe  the  feeling 
undoubtedly  is  that  German  policy  in  Morocco  has 
been  a  failure.  Taken  with  the  Tripoli  affair  this 
feeling  will  spread  to  Mohammedan  countries.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  they  are  regarded,  the  proceed- 
ings of  German  policy  in  Morocco  have  not  been  happy. 
The  fine  flourish  at  Tangier  when  the  Sultan  was  osten- 
tatiously taken  under  the  wing  of  the  imperial  eagle, 
and  even  the  Agreement  of  1909,  when  Germany  and 
France  seemed  to  be  dividing  the  economic  advantages 
of  Morocco,  are  now  as  if  they  had  not  been,  and  France 
is  undisputed  mistress  of  the  Moorish  dominion  and  its 
vast  possibilities.  No  Congo  concessions  really  make 
up  for  this  in  the  eye  of  the  world  or  of  the  patriotic 
German.  It  would  be  less  galling  if  the  German  stand- 
point had  not  been  enforced  at  the  beginning  with  so 
much  eclat.  If  the  "  Panther  "  had  not  gone  to  Agadir, 
the  collapse  would  have  been  less  obvious.  As  it  is,  no 
amount  of  protestation  will  avert  the  just  reflection  of 
Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter's  opponents  that  it  was 
singularly  unwise  to  make  so  great  a  disturbance  if 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  secure  an  honourable 
solatium  for  the  abandonment  of  all  claims  in  Morocco. 
Negotiations  were  at  the  time  in  progress  which  would 
have  led  to  Germany  obtaining  quite  as  much  as  she 
secured  now,  and  without  incurring  what  looks  like 
a  bad  diplomatic  defeat. 

In  fact,  apart  altogether  from  the  effect  of  these 
blunders  on  the  elections,  the  German  party  leaders, 
as  good  patriots,  have  every  reason-  to  be  annoyed  with 
the  way  in  which  their  foreign  policy  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  last  few  years.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Bosnian  episode,  of  which  Austria  and  not  Ger- 
many reaped  the  spoils,  things  have  gone  badly  for 
them.     France  is  installed  in  Morocco,  Italy  in  Tripoli, 


even  the  laboriously  constructed  edifice  of  friendship 
with  Turkey  has  been  undermined  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  other  two  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  for 
which  Berlin  receives  no  compensation.  German  diplo- 
macy is  clearly  not  what  it  used  to  be.  When  on 
equal  terms  it  is  no  match  for  the  very  subtle  minds 
that  are  at  the  service  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  especially 
in  Rome,  London  and  Berlin.  But  the  assumption 
always  has  been  that,  however  brilliant  the  French 
negotiator  might  be,  he  never  was  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  German  rival,  who  had  reserve  forces  on  which 
in  the  last  resort  he  could  call  as  an  irresistible  argument. 
France  and  her  friends  would  never  stand  up  to  the 
German  armies.  That  was  the  ultima  ratio  of  all 
German  policy.  It  was  always  assumed,  too,  that  Great 
Britain  could  be  of  no  effective  help.  But  the  odd  thing 
is  that,  in  spite  of  considerable  resentment  against 
France,  it  is  England  that  has  come  in  for  the  most 
serious  attack,  her  ambassadors  have  been  vilified  and 
her  motives  aspersed  in  the  wildest  language.  If 
England,  however,  has  only  sustained  a  diplomatic 
defeat  in  trying  to  prevent  an  amicable  settlement 
between  Germany  and  France,  then  this  criticism  means 
nothing  at  all. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  German  astuteness 
to  suppose  that  it  really  does  mean  nothing.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  the  expression  of  a  genuine  feeling  that 
this  episode  marks  a  change  in  the  European  status  of 
Germany.  For  one  reason  or  another — we  do  not  allege 
the  British  fleet  or  the  French  or  Russian  army  as 
the  efficient  cause — Germany  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  match  the  strength  available  to  her, 
whatever  it  might  be,  against  such  forces  as  might  have 
been  put  in  array  by  the  Triple  Entente.  Of  this  the 
whole  world  takes  note,  and  the  result  must  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  European  affairs.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that  German  diplomacy  misread  completely 
the  sentiment  of  this  country,  and  that  when  at  length 
it  understood  it  withdrew,  though  with  obvious  reluc- 
tance, from  the  line  it  was  pursuing.  Nothing  can 
make  this  episode  agreeable  for  Germany.  Either  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  has  been  again  gravely  misinformed 
about  our  real  mind  or  the  officials  in  Berlin 
have  deliberately  acted  on  their  own  views.  The  result 
has  not  been  happy,  and  the  reverse  is  made  much  worse 
for  the  sufferers  by  the  flamboyant  and  irritating  manner 
in  which  they  announced  their  intentions  to  the  world. 
It  is  much  more  uncomfortable  to  have  to  recede  in  such 
circumstances  than  when  you  confine  yourself  to  suave 
intimations  to  a  rival  Foreign  Office. 

But  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
idea  in  this  country  of  relaxing  any  defensive  effort 
because  it  is  assumed  that  German  prestige  has  re- 
ceived a  blow,  and  that  therefore  we  may  slacken  \n 
vigilance.  No  delusion,  if  it  exists,  could  be  more  un- 
fortunate. If  German  prestige  has  received  a  wound, 
as  it  undoubtedly  has,  then  it  will  be  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  itself,  and  we  must  therefore  look 
forward  to  increasing  our  means  of  defence  rather  than 
to  dwelling  on  the  results  obtained. 

France  will  now  have  the  opportunity  she  has  been 
demanding  so  long  of  doing  a  great  work  for  "  la  haute 
civilisation  "  in  Morocco.  The  restoration  of  her  right 
to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Great  Powers 
depends  on  her  use  of  this  opportunity.  There 
is  no  need  to  point  out  that  adequately  to  carry 
out  this  task  requires  the  highest  qualities,  both 
military  and  administrative.  In  comparison  with 
it  the  organisation  of  the  Protectorate  in  Tunis  is  a 
trifling  episode.  The  labour  of  making  Algeria  a 
French  province  took  at  least  forty  years,  if  it 
can  be  regarded  as  complete  to-day.  To  deal  effec- 
tively with  Morocco,  to  organise  its  resources,  subdue 
the  various  tribes  and  rule  them  efficiently,  and  establish 
complete  law  and  order  throughout  will  prove  a  labour 
only  possible  to  a  succession  of  great  rulers.  Can 
France  produce  such  men?  If  she  can,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  her  capacity  for  a  leading  part  among  the  few 
great  nations  coming  to  inherit  the  earth.  If,  however, 
the  prevailing  idea  of  her  politicians  is  merely  to  find  a 
field  for  larger  Bourse  speculation-,  concessions  to  svndi- 
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rates  ami  exploitation  of  the  national  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  meanest  ends,  then  hei declension  will  he 
clear  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
history  of  the  French  Congo,  which,  after  de 
Brazza  had  completed  Ins  great  work,  has  been  little 

but  an  ignoble  record  of  widely  distributed  pots  de  vin 
to  Deputies  and  pressmen.  The  era  of  h'rench  colonial 
expansion  has  unfortunately  been  exactly  contempo- 
raneous with  a  grave  extension  of  venality  among  public 
men  and  journalists.  The  expedition  to  Fez,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  was 
also  the  work  of  colonial  groups,  and  the  Ministry 
which  undertook  it  w  as  commonly  reported  to  begreatlv 
under  the  influence  of  financiers.  These  facts  cause 
hesitation  in  expressing  violent  satisfaction  at  French 
success.  We  must,  however,  hope  for  the  best.  German 
commercial  ambitions  have  hitherto  been  persistently 
foiled  by  the  superior  astuteness  of  French  speculators. 
But  German  trade,  and  all  foreign  trade,  is  assured  an 
equal  opportunity  by  this  Agreement.  The  French 
record  elsewhere  does  not  lead  us  to  hope  that  this  will 
be  enthusiastically  carried  out  by  French  authorities. 
But  Germany  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  cheerfully  to 
forgo  her  rights  in  this  respect.  Our  commercial 
interests  in  Morocco  are  much  greater  than  Germany's, 
and  in  this  matter  our  object  will  be  identical  with  hers. 


HIGHCHURCHMEN   AND  REVISION. 

T_T  IGHCHURCHMEN  as  a  body  have  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  the  Prayer  Book  revision  proceedings, 
which  could  not  possibly,  they  said,  under  present  condi- 
tions, lead  to  any  satisfactory  results.  As  regards  "  en- 
richment ",  a  little  inexpert  patching  was  all  that  could 
be  looked  for — there  would  be  no  real  restoration  of  lost 
treasures  of  devotion  or  amendment  of  sixteenth-century 
mistakes.  As  regards  authoritative  elucidation  and 
settlement  of  disputed  questions,  it  was  certain  that  the 
Church  of  England  must  ascertain  its  own  mind  before 
it  could  impose  that  mind  upon  its  children.  Moreover, 
the  new  rubrics  would  have  to  be  enforced,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  done  by  the  present  discredited  Courts  ;  so 
that,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  himself 
pointed  out,  a  reconstitution  of  the  whole  system  of 
ecclesiastical  judicature  is  involved  in  the  present  task. 
It  seemed  far  wiser  then  to  look  to  the  gradual  effect 
of  mutual  charity  and  the  labours  of  scholars  in  drawing 
schools  of  thought  together — a  process  which  is  rapidly 
going  on — than  to  such  a  dangerous  course,  rife  with 
new  estrangement.  Certainly  open  "  disorders  "  must 
be  "  promptly  made  to  cease  ",  but  let  a  beginning  be 
made  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford  and  elsewhere. 
Finally,  it  was  quite  certain  that  revision  was  to  be 
worked  in  the  interests  of  the  latitudinarian  party,  which 
is  weak  among  the  clergy  generally  but  influential  in 
the  official  class  of  which  the  unrcformed  Convocations 
are  mainly  composed.  And  so  the  Highchurchmen 
stood  aside.  They  were  not  opposed  to  revision  in 
itself,  but  only  to  the  kind  of  revision  that  was  certain 
to  be  proposed,  and  that  in  fact  has  been  proposed. 
Any  scheme,  they  considered,  was  inopportune  at  this 
time,  but  this  scheme  was  objectionable  at  any  time. 

Nevertheless,  when  once  the  Episcopate  and  the 
Synods  of  the  Church  were  irrevocably  committed  to 
rubrical  change  and  it  became  necessary  to  return  some 
answer  to  the  King's  Letter  of  Business,  thrice  asked 
for  and  thrice  issued,  a  policy  of  abstention  became, 
we  think,  a  mistake.  The  Highchurchmen,  who 
number  amongst  them  nearly  all  the  liturgiologists,  had 
only  to  draw  up  their  own  ideal,  on  expert  and  scientific- 
lines,  of  what  true  revision  might  be  to  exhibit  the 
trivial  and  un-catholic  character  of  the  scheme  that  is 
still  being  discussed  in  Convocation.  Something  in  this 
direction  was  done  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Frere's 
book,  but  meanwhile  the  Westminster  Abbey  party  had 
captured  the  movement  and  were  busy  repairing  what 
Dr.  Hensley  Henson  calls  the  "  hopeless  conflict 
between  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is  and  modern  thought  ". 
The  "  liberalising  of  the  Church  "  which  spluttered  out 
in  the  failure  of  the  Plan  of  Comprehension  of  1689  was 
to  be  carried  to  a  more  successful  issue  two  centuries 


later  by  means  of  an  "expurgated  Bible  "  —  the  ex- 
purgation especially  affects  the  Psalter — and  a  "  de« 
sacerdotaliscd  "  Hook  of  Common  Prayer. 

At  last,  however,  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Church 
has  moved,  but  not  before  widespread  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  were  threatening  what  is  euphemistically 
called  "  independent  action  ".  A  number  of  leading 
clergymen  and  laymen  met  at  Hickleton  during  the 
summer,  by  Lord  Halifax's  invitation,  for  a  three  days' 
conference,  and  a  statement  has  now  been  published  of 
what  they  consider  essential  conditions  of  a  revision 
that  they  could  accept.  For  after  all  it  is  the  present  lex 
orandi  which  the  clergy  have  vowed  to  use.  The  state- 
ment should  be  scrutinised  with  candour  and  fairness. 
There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  Highchurchmen  or 
Evangelicals  obstruct  the  present  revision  from  inter- 
ested and  factious  motives.  The  fact  that  they  do 
oppose  it  proves  that  they  consider  it  injurious  to  their 
principles  and  that  it  takes  from  them  things  that  they 
cherish.  What  other  explanation  of  their  opposition 
is  suggested  ?  And  between  them  they  make  up  seven- 
eighths  of  the  clergy,  if  not  of  the  laity,  of  the  Church. 
The  demands  then  of  the  Hickleton  Conference  must 
be  received  and  weighed  as  those  of  a  large  and  power- 
ful section  of  Churchmen.  Nor,  we  fancy,  will  they  be 
as  a  whole  dissented  from  by  the  Evangelicals,  for  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury  has  repeatedly  signified  his  agree- 
ment with  the  desire  for  a  rectified  Eucharistic  order 
and  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  prayers  for  the  departed. 
Even  the  prov  ision  of  a  form  for  unction  of  the  sick 
would  only  be  a  return  to  the  first  reformed  Prayer 
Book  ;  it  was  approved  by  foreign  reformers  like  Bucer  ~ 
the  last  Lambeth  Conference  went  some  way  towards 
recognising  the  revival ;  anointing  is  the  chief  feature 
of  regal  coronation  ;  and,  whatever  arguments  may  be 
used  against  the  practice,  it  is  at  least  very  expressly 
Scriptural — no  usage  of  the  Church  more  so.  The 
Hickleton  Conference  asks  also  that  there  shall  be  no 
relaxation  of  the  present  directions  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric.  They  wish  it  left  as  it  is,  relying  on  its  plain 
and  explicit  direction  that  the  Edwardian  "  ornamenta  " 
shall  be  "  retained  and  be  in  use  ".  The  Evangelicals 
also  desire  to  leave  the  rubric  as  it  is,  relying  on  the 
Privy  Council  interpretation  of  it.  And  Convocation 
has  already  pronounced  against  altering  the  rubric,, 
while  indicating  a  desire  that  neither  of  the  traditional 
usages  should  be  molested. 

Convocation  has  further  approved  the  direct  recogni- 
tion of  the  primitive  practice  of  reservation,  under  careful 
safeguards,  for  communicating  the  sick.  Perhaps  the 
safeguards  are  unnecessarily  jealous,  but  we  think  the 
Hickleton  Conference  would  have  done  well  to  recog- 
nise that,  in  view  of  the  past,  some  safeguarding  is 
necessary.  They  ask  for  the  "  continuous  "  reservation 
of  the  Sacrament ;  and,  though  it  is  added  that  such 
reservation  should  have  for  its  object  that  the  sick  and 
dying  should  not  be  deprived  of  Holy  Communion, 
Highchurchmen  will  agree  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
sacraments  being  used  for  extra-sacramental  purposes. 
The  other  points  of  the  statement  are  protests  against 
any  tampering  with  the  text — rather  ambiguously  called 
the  substance — of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  abolition  of 
the  duty  of  reciting  it  on  certain  occasions  ;  against 
the  sanctioning  of  the  postponement  of  Baptism  ;  and 
against  relaxation  of  the  rule  forbidding  admission  to 
Holy  Communion  of  those  who  are  neither  confirmed  nor 
desirous  to  be  confirmed.  What  is  really  protested 
against  here  is  not  the  possibility  of  a  discretion  in 
special  circumstances  to  give  Communion  to  an  uncon- 
firmed person  who  knows  nothing  of  Confirmation,  but 
to  the  opening  of  the  door  to  inter-communion  with  non- 
Churchmen,  particularly  under  some  wholesale  scheme — 
such  as  has  been  discussed  in  Australia — for  coalescence 
with  Presbyterians.  It  is  undoubtedly  in  this  direc- 
tion that  the  proposed  new  rubric  looks.  As  for 
the  "  Quicunque  vult  ",  revisionists  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  leave  the  Creeds  alone.  It  is  not  competent 
to  a  single  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  alter  and 
eviscerate  their  text,  and  any  attempt  to  place  a  stigma 
upon  one  of  them  would  cleave  the  Church  of  England 
in  two.  The  silencing  of  its  solemn  warnings  would  also 
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necessarily  lead  to  an  agitation  for  shelving  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  equally  "  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ".  But  a  real  attempt 
would  be  made  to  meet  objecting  consciences  sympa- 
thetically by  appending  to  the  "  Quicunque  "  the 
synodical  declaration  agreed  to  by  Convocation  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

The  statement  drawn  up  at  Hickleton  objects  to  cer- 
tain impoverishments  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  stipulates 
for  certain  restorations.  It  will  be  asked  how  those 
whom  the  Conference  represents  can  regard  a  revised 
Book  lacking  these  as  un-primitive  when  they  use  the 
present  Book  which  also  lacks  them.  We  presume  the 
reply  would  be  that  all  revision  aims  at  remedving 
defects  and  at  approximating  to  an  ideal.  A  rubrical 
revision,  then,  which  should  deliberately  reject  the 
opportunity  of  liturgical  recovery  would  practically  be 
repudiating,  so  far,  the  Catholic  character  of  the  Church 
of  England.  There  is  doubtless  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  the  whole  revision  busi- 
ness has  been  allowed  to  drift  into  a  muddle.  Trving 
to  carry  big  concessions  to  ecclesiastical  Liberals  under 
cover  of  petty-looking  changes,  the  revisionists  have 
involved  themselves  in  a  tangle  of  insincerity.  We  hope 
the  other  side  will  not  try  to  get  it  right  by  impatient 
rashness.  Church  troubles  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as 
they  were,  and  a  conciliatory  and  reasonable  but  firm 
and  courageous  temper  may  bring  the  Church  through 
them  if  only  the  people  in  a  hurry  are  decentlv 
suppressed. 


THE  CITY. 

'THE  behaviour  of  the  stock  markets  this  week  has 
-*-  been  very  satisfactory.  The  gradual  expansion 
of  business  was  only  temporarily  hindered  by  the  settle- 
ment. Speculative  interest  seems  to  be  reviving,  and 
the  reception  given  to  new  stock  issues  indicates 
that  investors  have  regained  confidence.  Consols  have 
been  rather  irregular.  In  the  early  part  of  the  week 
too  much  attention  was  given  to  reports  of  a  cut-and- 
dried  scheme  for  securing  greater  stability  in  the 
quotation  of  Consols,  when  in  fact  the  matter  had 
only  been  tentatively  discussed  by  a  few  bankers 
and  business  men.  The  run  on  the  National  Penny 
Bank  had  a  slightly  disturbing  effect  owing  to  fears  of 
compulsory  sales  of  Consols  to  meet  withdrawal  of 
deposits ;  and  the  preparations  for  the  Southern 
Nigerian  4  per  cent,  loan,  which  is  now  being  issued  at 
^99  10s.  per  cent.,  together  with  the  report  that  a  South 
African  loan  for  ^5,000,000  would  shortly  be  offered, 
had  a  depressing  influence  on  Consols  only  partlv  offset 
by  Sinking  Fund  purchases.  Mr.  Huth  Jackson's 
remarks  in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  Institute 
of  Bankers  were  not  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
premier  security.  Consols  are  out  of  favour,  he 
said,  because  they  are  no  longer  a  negotiable 
security.  The  only  purchasers  nowadays  are  the 
Government  broker  and  a  few  investors  whose  pur- 
chases are  insignificant ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  curtly 
dismissed  all  the  schemes  proposed  to  rehabilitate 
Consols  as  useless  or  impracticable.  When  one  of  the 
highest  banking  authorities  holds  such  despondent 
views,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  pronounced  recovery 
in  the  price  ran  be  expected.  The  price  of  Consols  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  measure  of  national  credit. 

Home  Railway  securities  suffered  a  sharp  decline 
owing  to  the  less  favourable  labour  outlook.  Nothing 
disturbs  the- Stock  Exchange  more  than  uncertainty, 
and  the  postponement  until  next  month  of  the  ballot 
on  the  question  of  a  strike  was  too  much  for  the 
market's  nerves.  On  further  consideration,  however, 
a  more  hopeful  view  was  taken  of  the  position  ;  dealers 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  the  unions 
are  not  likely  to  endorse  the  proposals  for  a  national 
strike  and  that  the  postponement  of  the  ballot  was  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Some  excellent  traffic  returns  served 
to  accentuate  the  more  optimistic  tone. 

In  Wall  Street  the  bears  had  become  somewhat  ven- 
turesome after  the  prolonged  rise  in  prices,  but  energetic 


banking  support,  led  by  the  Morgan  forces,  proved 
disastrous  to  their  plans.  The  Morgan  group  has  been 
aggressively  bullish  since  the  Government  filed  its  suit 
against  the  Steel  Trust,  and  the  opinion  is  widely  held 
in  New  York  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  determined  in  this 
way  to  punish  the  crowd  of  Washington  speculators 
who,  with  inside  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Taft  Administration,  sought  to  secure  handsome  profits 
on  the  "  short"  tack  at  the  expense  of  Wall  Street. 
This,  it  is  argued,  is  the  only  logical  explanation  of  the 
market's  strength.  One  other  favourable  influence, 
however,  is  the  sign  that  Attorney-General  Wickers- 
ham  has  become  slightly  intoxicated  by  the  success  of 
his  suits  and  is  overstepping  the  bounds  of  discretion. 
A  continuance  of  the  demand  for  Canadian  Pacifies  has 
carried  them  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  250  again, 
but  Grand  Trunk  securities  have  been  depressed  by  the 
issue  of  ^"1,250,000  of  Four  per  Cent.  '•  Guaranteed  " 
stock,  although  it  is  largely  intended  for  the  retirement 
of  bonds  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  markets  has  been  a  revival 
in  South  African  mining  shares.  Paris  speculators 
have  abandoned  their  policy  of  excessive  caution  since 
the  final  settlement  of  the  Franco-German  dispute 
and  have  turned  their  attention  once  more  to  the  old 
favourites.  Their  example  was  promptly  followed  by 
dealers  on  this  side  and  considerable  buying  soon  pro- 
voked a  sharp  upward  movement  ;  indeed  speculative 
activity  was  diverted  towards  Kaffirs  from  other 
departments,  which  suffered  slightly  in  consequence. 
The  change  of  tone  in  this  department — almost  coin- 
ciding with  Lord  Harris'  unusually  optimistic  speech 
at  the  Goldfields  meeting — is  considered  highly  signifi- 
cant by  some  market  students  who  profess  to  anticipate 
a  general  revival  of  confidence  among  the  speculating 
and  investing  public.  The  effect  of  the  rising  in  China 
on  the  work  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate  was  explained  by 
the  Chairman  at  Tuesday's  meeting,  but  the  property, 
which  he  says  is  "  a  gigantic  coalfield  ",  has  not  been 
molested  and  he  has  no  fear  of  the  final  success  of  the 
company's  operations. 


INSURANCE. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Society. 

MUTUAL  societies  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
agents,  thus  saving  their  members  a  substantial 
part  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  a  life  assurance  business, 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  a  large  measure  of  public  support, 
and  the  difficulties  following  the  adoption  of  unusual 
methods  are  seriously  accentuated  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Society,  the 
appeal  for  patronage  is  also  made  in  a  somewhat 
unpopular  form.  For  some  reason — possibly  a  good  one 
— people  have  not  taken  kindly  to  the  reduction  of  pre- 
mium system  introduced  by  the  London  Life  Associa- 
tion more  than  a  century  ago,  and  since  imitated  by 
several  societies.  It  is  admittedly  fair  to  one  and  all, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  specially  liked.  Why  it  is 
not  liked  is  a  conundrum,  seeing  that  an  abatement  of 
premium  is  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  equivalent 
of  a  reversionary  bonus  commuted  into  a  future  pre- 
mium reduction.  At  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that 
nowadavs  most  life  offices  allow  their  policyholders  to 
take  bonus  in  any  one  of  three  forms — either  (1)  as  an 
addition  to  the  sum  assured,  (2)  cash,  or  (3)  reduction  of 
premium.  Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  com- 
paratively few  persons  choose  the  last  alternative,  the 
great  majority  preferring  to  receive  cash  or  have  the 
assurance  increased. 

The  inference  is,  therefore,  that  this  method  of  dis- 
tributing bonus  is  not  in  favour — at  any  rate,  not  to 
nearly  the  extent  that  might  be  expected.  No  fairer 
plan  has  ever  been  suggested,  but  it  has  not  caught  on 
with  the  public,  and  the  fact  must  be  acknowledged  with 
regret.  If  the  average  man  realised  his  truest  needs, 
the  Metropolitan  Life  would  obtain  far  more  support 
than  it  does,  for  undoubtedly  the  office  confers  great 
benefits   upon   its  patrons.      The  society   was  estab- 
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lislu'ci  in  1835,  and  ii  lias  therefore  existed  for  about 
seven  and  a-half  decades,  during  which  period 
7, '3,(120,4  30  lias  been  returned  by  way  of  reduction  of 
premium.  This  amount  is  extremely  large  in  view  of 
the  premium  income  that  is  raised.  At  n  >  time  in  the 
history  of  the  business  lias  ihe  revenue  from  this  source 
nearly  reached  ,£.200,000,  and  in  190c)  and  1910  the  gross 
receipts,  after  deduction  of  re-assurance  premiums,  were 
^162,004  and  ^163,459  respectively.  Out  of  these 
amounts  abatements  were  allow  ed  as  follow  s  :  ^61,026 
in  1909,  and  ^60,516  last  year,  so  that  in  each  period 
the  actual  net  receipts  only  just  exceeded  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Expenses,  however,  do  not  absorb  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  members'  contribu- 
tions, and  in  most  years  a  sum  of  between  /,'io,ooo  and 
;£i  1,000  covers  all  outlays.  For  six  trienniums  in  suc- 
cession the  rate  of  expenditure  was  as  follows  :  5.77  per 
cent,  in  1888-91,  6.77  in  1892-94,  7.58  in  1895-97,  8.37 
in  1898-1900,  7.72  in  1901-03,  and  7.04  per  cent,  in 
1904-6,  w  hile,  the  record  for  more  recent  years  has  been 
quite  as  favourable.  Last  year  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  ^,'12,589,  but  that  sum  included  ^1325 
speciallv  voted  to  the  staff  in  commemoration  of  the 
society's  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  and  the  normal  cost 
of  conducting-  the  business  was  ^1 1,264  m  I9Io,  and 
^10,977  in  the  previous  year. 

An  office  managed  with  such  commendable  regard  to 
economy  cannot  fail  to  report  satisfactory  bonus  results, 
and  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  abatements  for  the 
year  ending  4  April  191 2  were  declared  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  :  First  series,  77  per  cent.  ;  second  series, 
62  per  cent.  ;  third  series,  47  per  cent.  ;  and  fourth, 
or  current,  series,  37  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
older  policyholders  have  only  been  called  upon  to  pay. 
23  per  cent,  of  their  original  premiums,  while  the 
youngest  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  have  to 
pay  63  per  cent,  thereof.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  premiums  charged  by  the  Metro- 
politan, although  above  the  average,  are  not  unreason- 
ably loaded,  and  the  right  to  share  in  the  surplus  is 
obtained  after  the  fifth  annual  premium  has  been  paid. 
A  shorter  initiatory  period  would  undoubtedly  be 
desirable,  because  many  policies  are  terminated  before 
the  fifth  payment  has  been  made,  but  ii  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  older  society  which  gave  birth  to 
the  reduction  of  premium  plan  is  even  more  exacting 
in  its  demands,  as  its  patrons  are  called  upon  to  pay 
very  appreciably  higher  premiums,  and  they  do  not 
begin  to  participate  until  assurance  for  seven  complete 
years  has  been  paid  for. 

Of  the  two  varieties  of  this  now  almost  obsolete 
system,  the  one  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  is  the 
more  preferable.  Smaller  premiums  have  to  be  paid 
at  the  outset,  and  fewer  laoses  and  earlv  deaths  mav 
be  expected  to  occur' in  five  than  in  seven  vears.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  premium  abatements  are 
not  likely  to  be  as  sensational  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  the  oldc- 
society  has  so  long  maintained  its  original  lead. 
Bonuses  which  are  largely  paid  as  a  result  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  minority  are,  however,  to  be  deprecated; 
they  partake  too  much  of  the  objectionable  tontine 
principle,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  life  assurance 
in  its  earlier  days — more  especially  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  When  altogether  excessive  premiums  are 
charged  for  a  few  years,  in  order  that  a  great  reduction 
may  be  made  at  the  end  of  seven  or  ten  vears,  an 
undesirable  element  of  speculation  is  introduced.  Those 
who  happen  to  die  before  the  premiums  are  reduced,  or 
are  compelled  to  drop  their  policies,  necessarily  pav  too 
much  for  the  protection  they  obtain,  while  others  benefit 
materially  from  their  misfortunes.  To  some  extent, 
indeed,  this  objection  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan's  scheme,  but  the  overcharge  made 
during  the  first  five  years  is  not  sufficiently  important  to 
detract  seriously  from  its  manifold  advantages. 


SONNET. 

ovSfV  fiii  (t,  ndvra  fiti, —  HeRACLITUS. 

*"F*  HFRK  bideth  nought  ;  one  elemental  stream 
"       Bears  all  adrift.     Man,  moon,  or  Attic  bust 
Are  but  the  dusty  changelings  of  the  dust, 
A  moment  poised  in  the  slanting  beam. 
In  measured  dance  we  fret  and  glide  and  gleam 
A  figure  through,  till  some  chance-ridden  gust 
Reshapes  our  atom  selves  to  newer  lust, 
And  we  return  to  our  inconstant  dream. 

All  floweth  onward  ;  stirs  no  envious  tide 

To  grudge  our  voyaging,  the  careless  sheet 

Bosoms  the  wind.     Rapt  o'er  the  fluent  whole 

We  need  no  star,  no  helmsman  at  our  side. 

Thou  fcarest,  love?    Come  close  and  make  dis-crete 

The  travail  of  thine  unavailing  soul. 

H.  L.  Haynes. 

"LILY  ELSIE  MARRIED." 

By  Filsox  Young. 

T  ATE  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  after  a  long  day  of 
J— '  work  indoors,  I  went  out  to  take  the  air  and  see 
what  was  happening  in  the  world.  The  air  was  stilL 
fresh  from  the  wind  and  water  of  the  storm,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  walk  down  Park  Lane  in  the  November 
dusk  and  watch  the  last  embers  of  the  da}-  fading  beyond 
the  trees  of  the  park  and  to  listen  to  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves  as  they  fluttered  against  the  railings.  It  was  odd 
to  hear  the  sound  of  rustling  leaves  in  Park  Lane,  but 
it  was  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  for  which  we  had  to 
thank  the  taxi  strike.  There  has  been  a  strange  peace 
in  the  streets  of  London  during  the  last  few  days ;  there 
have  still  been  vehicles  enough  ;  and  many  poor  old 
drivers  of  hansoms  and  four-wheelers,  accustomed  to 
be  rejected  and  passed  by,  have  recovered  something 
of  their  ancient  jaunty  deportment,  have  worn  an  im- 
portant look,  and  have  had  the  luxury  of  avoiding  the 
eye  and  being  deaf  to  the  whistle  of  the  searcher  for 
cabs.  Insanity  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the 
streets  ;  and  in  this  pleasant  environment  of  whirling 
leaves  and  trotting  horses  I  walked  down  Park  Lane. 

At  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  poster  of  an  evening  paper  which  bore  three 
words  in  giant  letters.  At  that  distance,  and  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  I  could  not  see  what  they  were,  but  I 
knew  that  so  in  c*  thing  serious  must  have  occurred. 
Some  world-shakir.g  event  had  taken  place  ;  the  letters 
on  the  poster  were  similar  in  size  and  blackness  to  those 
which  had  announced  the  death  of  King  Edward.  I 
drew  nearer,  bracing  myself  to  receive  the  news  of  some 
great  calamity,  and  at  last  I  saw  the  legend  :  "  Lily 
Elsie  Married".  I  turned  down  into  Piccadilly;  the 
placard  of  another  newspaper  had  the  same  message  for 
the  world — "  Lily  Elsie  Married  ".  The  railings  of 
the  Green  Park  shouted  the  message  to  the  club  win- 
dows of  Piccadilly  ;  from  the  top  of  S.  James' 
Street  to  the  bottom  the  news  was  placarded 
at  intervals  ;  and  all  over  London  furiously  driven 
carts,  motor-cars  and  motor-bicycles  were  speeding 
their  way  through  the  homeward  traffic  of  the  streets, 
carrying  this  tremendous  rumour.  Before  the  huge 
printing  presses  in  Fleet  Street  had  vomited  forth  the 
last  copies  of  an  edition  the  early  ones  had  reached  the 
remotest  suburbs.  Hackney  knew  of  it  as  soon  as 
Hampstead,  and  from  Richmond  to  Bow,  and  from 
Highbury  to  Streatham  the  same  three  words  were  con- 
fronting the  eyes  of  London's  toiling  millions — "  Lily 
Elsie  Married  ''. 

Observe  the  wording  of  this  announcement.  There 
is  a  technique  in  the  wording  of  posters  and  newspaper 
headlines  as  there  is  in  everything  else.  A  column 
headed  "  Death  of  Queen  Alnne  "  conveys  an  an- 
nouncement and  gives  the  news.  Subsequent  columns 
amplifying  the  news,  giving  medical  and  other  particu- 
lars, a're  headed  "The  Death  of  Queen  Anne".  In 
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countries  so  remote  from  the  event  that  it  has  but  little 
interest  lor  the  inhabitants  the  announcement  would 
simply  be  "  Death  of  a  Queen  "  ;  and  from  that  unexcit- 
ing intimation  there  is  a  mounting  scale  of  phrases 
which  become  more  and  more  exciting  as  the  audience 
concerned  with  the  news  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
until,  at  the  very  top  of  the  scale,  you  get  such  a  cres- 
cendo as  "  Fatal  Accident  to  Queen  Anne  ",  "  Death 
of  Queen  Anne  ",  and  finally,  "  Queen  Anne  Dead  ". 
And  it  was  this  form  of  announcement  which  the  sub- 
editors of  the  evening  Press  chose  for  the  unassuming 
nuptials  of  a  young  woman  who  has  made  some,  success 
by  singing — or,  let  us  say,  appearing — in  musical 
comedy.  The  phrase,  you  will  notice,  is  terse  and 
pointed.  There  is  no  smoothing  of  the  way  or  break- 
ing of  the  news.  "Marriage  of  Lily  Elsie"  would 
have  implied  interest  first  of  all  in  a  marriage,  secondly 
in  the  person  married.    As  we  approached  the  notice 

with  beating  hearts  and  saw  "  Marriage  of  "  we 

would  have  time  to  ask  ourselves  "of  whom  "?  We 
could  hope  against  hope  that  it  was  someone  else,  that 
there  was  a  mistake  in  the  name ;  there  would  be  a 
moment  in  which  we  could  brace  ourselves  to  receive 
the  shock.  But  "  Lily  Elsie  Married  "  is  as  decisive 
as  a  shot  from  a  gun,  and  as  convincing  as  a  knell. 
And  one  by  one,  like  passing  bells  or  minute  guns,  these 
placard  announcements  tell  us  of  the  passing  of  bur 
music-hall  favourites  into  the  arms  of  the  aristocracy  or 
oi  triumphant  commerce. 

1  had  come  out,  as  I  said,  to  find  out  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  world.  Well,  I  had  found  out.  "  Lily 
Elsie  Married  " — that,  apparently,  was  the  greatest 
thing  that  had  happened  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
of  several  millions  of  people.  Cabinet  Ministers  had 
toiled  all  day  in  public  offices  ;  members  from  everv  part 
of  the  country  had  been  assembled  at  Westminster  to 
make  our  laws  ;  from  a  hundred  spires  the  bells  of 
cathedrals  and  churches  had  summoned  the  unlistening 
city  to  prayer  ;  in  street  after  street,  in  building  next  to 
building,  in  floor  above  floor,  busy  brains  had  occupied 
themselves  with  half  the  current  riches  of  the  world  ; 
trains  had  poured  their  rivers  of  new  life  into  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  wires  had  clicked  and  throbbed  all  day  with 
the  news  of  the  earth  ;  in  quiet  rooms  and  studios  artists 
had  been  busy  catching  and  focussing  stray  beams  of 
the  beauty  that  is  in  the  world  ;  and,  more  quietly  still, 
lives  had  begun  and  lives  had  ended.  And  what  the 
"Evening  Standard"  (among  others)  chose  from  all 
these  wonders  to  announce  to  the  world  at  six  o'clock 
was  "Lily  Elsie  Married  ". 

The  manner  of  this  announcement  was  hardlv  compli- 
mentary to  Miss  Lily  Elsie.  What  is  there  so  startling, 
about  her  being  married?  She  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  very  attractive  and,  I  am  sure,  a  verv  charming 
young  woman,  designed  by  wise  nature  for  this  very 
end  ;  she  has  attained  distinction  simply  by  doing  what 
she  had  to  do  as  well  as  she  was  able  to  do  it ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  she  thoroughly  deserves  all  the  happiness  which 
(since  I  am  occupying  myself  with  her  name)  she  will 
perhaps  allow  me  to  wish  her.  She  certainly  seems  to 
have  taken  every  pains  that  the  ceremony  accompanying 
this  important  act  of  her  life  should  be  entirely  private, 
and  performed  only  in  the  presence  of  her  friends.  It 
is  not  her  fault.  But  because  her  work  is  done,  not 
alone  in  a  room,  or  in  a  mill,  or  in  a  dressmaking  estab- 
lishment, or  in  a  college,  or  in  a  studio,  but  before  the 
footlights  of  a  theatre,  it  makes  her,  along  with  other 
people  similarly  situated,  the  object  of  an  interest  wh»!ch 
is  perhaps  natural,  but  of  a  cult  and  social  adulation 
which  is  neither  natural  nor  becoming,  and  which  has 
now,  with  the  help  of  the  newspapers,  attained  formid- 
able dimensions. 

The  worship  of  music-hall  performers,  and  of  women 
chosen  to  sing  on  the  stage  because  of  their  attractive 
appearance,  is  one  of  the  meanest  characteristics  of  our 

•  day.  To  exhibit  oneself  upon  the  stage  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye  may  be  amusing  and  charming,  and 
we  may  greatly  appreciate  it ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
noble  or  lofty  profession  ;  the  people  who  do  it  are  not 
on  that  account  heroes  ;  they  are,  in  fact,   a  grossly 

•  spoiled  and  overpaid  group  of  parasites.  Individually 


"  they  may  be  delightful  people,  but  the  public  at  large 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
them  as  individuals.  They  are  well  paid  to  amuse  us, 
to  exhibit  themselves  for  our  pleasure,  and  to  perform 
such  antics  as  we  demand  of  them  ;  and,  in  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  our  recreation  or  make  us  laugh,  they 
are  fulfilling  a  useful,  although  a  humble,  duty  in  the 
world.  But  to  idolise  them,  to  make  a  cult  of  their 
society,  and  to  be  proud  to  know  them,  not  because  they 
may  happen  to  be  individually  admirable  or  delightful 
people,  but  simply  because  they  are  physically  conspicu- 
ous— this  is  indeed  a  sorry  inversion  of  things.  He 
is  a  poor  master  who  is  the  slave  of  his  own  servants, 
and  he  is  certain  to  be  a  pretty  poor  servant  who 
becomes  the  idol  of  his  master.  In  other  words,  this 
little  incident  of  the  newspaper  placard  is  an  instance 
of  a  kind  of  vulgarity  which  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  too  plainly  characterised. 
Formerly  people  were  ambitious  to  secure  for  public 
ceremonies  the  presence  of  some  man  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  thought  or  deed,  who  had  con- 
tributed something  to  the  country's  greatness.  Now 
it  is  the  fashion  on  such  occasions  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  low  comedian  or  some  conspicuous  star  of  the 
ballet  or  the  music-hall — someone  who  has  contributed 
something  to  the  nation's  amusement.  In  short, 
London  society  now  prefers  frivolity  to  greatness.  It 
is  better  to  be  clever  than  to  be  wise,  better  to  be  quick 
than  to  be  sure,  better  to  be  amusing  than  to  be  sin- 
cere. Very  well ;  that  is  a  tide  which  we  cannot  stem. 
But  there  is  a  small  remnant  of  the  upper  classes  still 
who  do  really  stand  for  a  more  worthy  and  dignified 
tradition,  yet  who  are  apt  in  the  face  of  rampant  vul- 
garity like  this  to  retire  into  themselves  and  to  withdraw- 
more  and  more  from  society.  But  surely  while  people 
have  any  influence  at  all  they  should  use  it  always  for 
what  they  believe  to  be  right,  and  not  abandon  their 
cause  to  the  enemy  because  they  deem  it  hopeless. 

With  these  thoughts  I  turned  out  of  Piccadilly  into 
Berkeley  Square,  where  the  aromatic  smoke  was  still 
going  up  from  the  great  burning  heap  of  November 
leaves.  A  placard  fluttered  opposite  Lansdowne  House  ; 
it  contained  three  words.  And  in  Grosvenor  Square 
the  moon  shone  down  through  a  tracery  of  hurrying 
clouds  on  the  facades  of  the  solemn  houses — a  moon  so 
clear  and  bright  that  by  its  beams  I  could  read  halfway 
across  the  square,  "  Lily  Elsie  Married  ". 


SOME  NEEDS  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 
By  George  Ives. 

COVER. — Let  another  depression  come  from  the 
Atlantic ;  yet  another  wet  day  of  a  long  series 
or  wet  days,  and  we  are  depressed  indeed.  The  streets 
are  like  trenches  swept  by  the  enemy,  mud  is  splashed 
up  from  below  and  water  pours  down  upon  us  from 
roof  and  cornice.  The  rain  takes  us  flankwise  or 
casts  its  cold  stinging  drops  right  in  our  faces.  The 
people  are  scurrying  about  like  angry  ants  whose 
nest  has  just  been  disturbed,  but  there  is  no  refuge 
out  of  the  downpour,  we  might  as  well  be  on  the  velt 
in  Africa.  Such  is  a  wet  day  in  a  modern  city  ;  the 
physical  effects  are  obvious,  the  danger  of  chill,  the 
damage  to  clothing,  the  exasperating  annoyance  and 
extreme  discomfort — for  people,  and  women  especially, 
are  not  clad  against  weather  as  are  their  country 
cousins.  Utopia-building  Edward  Bellamy  in  "  Look- 
ing Backward  "  exclaimed  against  these  conditions  with 
indignation  and  amazement.  But  there  are  social  and 
ethical  aspects  at  least  as  bad.  You  and  I  may  have 
clubs  and  houses  to  go  to,  but  what  of  the  masses  of 
the  poorer  population?  What  of  all  those  who  live  in 
lodgings,  rooms,  and  tiny  tenements  and  have  only  such 
quarters  to  which  to  betake  themselves,  clad  in  their 
soaked  and  streaming  garments  ;  to  dry  them  as  best 
they  can? 

They  will  not  repair  home  like  that,  if  they  may  avoid 
it ;  they  will  fill  the  bars  and  distort  their  minds,  or 
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they  will  crowd  into  music  halls  and  deplete  their 
pockets.  It  is  a  heavy  hill  which  the  community  has  to 
pay  for  leaving  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
So  far  vvc  arc  without  shelter  barring  the  tubes  ;  for 
those  who  have  pennies  to  spend  these  are  very  useful 
tor  getting  about  and  also  as  drying  grounds,  but  w  hat 
we  want  are  covered  arcades  and  protected  pavements. 
In  Melbourne  and  Sydney  I  have  walked  under  long 
verandahs  through  the  main  streets  ;  let  us  have  them 
here  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  signs  all  can  observe  of 
our  deficiency  in  the  collective  working  instinct,  that 
the  demoralising  public-house  should  be  the  poor  man's 
solitary  refuge,  and  there  he  is  only  welcome  if  he 
yields  himself  to  drink. 

Rest. — Mankind — at  any  rate  the  city-dwelling  multi- 
tudes— are  developing  "  nerves  "  ;  contrast  the  differ- 
ence between  Captain  Marryat's  boys  and  the  modern 
youth.  Some  generations  have  come  and  gone  since 
machinery  started,  and  the  nervous  "  intensification  " 
experienced  by  the  parents  has  been  to  some  extent 
taken  up  'by  the  children.  Modern  surroundings  have 
ibeen  moulding  them  more  and  more ;  a  new  type  of 
human  being  is  preparing  and  emerging,  possessing 
fresh  qualities,  or  the}-  may  be  the  old  ones  but 
in  altered  proportions,  and  that,  as  with  the  hydro- 
carbon products,  makes  all  the  difference.  Now  this 
refining  and  intensification  of  structure — really  a  rise  in 
the  scale  of  creation,  for  without  nerves  there  can  be 
neither  imagination  nor  any  humanity — demands  new 
conditions,  particularly  rest- to  repair  the  waste.  And 
yet  the  community  have  never  been  so  absolutely 
obsessed  and  tormented  through  eyes  and  ears  as  they 
are  to-day.  Lanterns  are  said  to  have  been  first  em- 
ployed for  lighting  the  streets  in  the  year  1415  ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  began  to  use 
;gas  as  an  outside  ifluminant.  Its  effects  .were  feeble 
though  undoubtedly  hideous ;  the  artificial  poisonous 
urban  soil  (burst  into  yellow  bloom  as  the  night  came  on, 
and  the  lamps  flickered  down  draughty  streets. 

Then  appeared  electricity  with  its  cold  white  light, 
which  turned  into  piercing  rays  under  new  inventions, 
and  now  the  gas  mantle  has  come  to  plague  us  and 
the  streets  are  avenued  with  lamps  having  more  than 
ten  times  the  old  power,  and  some  of  the  larger  globes 
are  blinding  searchlights.  Moreover,  most  of  the  new 
lamps  are  too  low  and  meet  our  jaded  eyes  wherever 
iwe  look.  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  this 
are  the  trams,  for  outside  there  are  raking  fires  at 
either  end,  a  truly  amazing  piece  of  official  stupidity. 
On  some  of  the  Council's  cars  they  have  the  sense  to 
turn  out  the  front  lamp,  leaving  the  rear  one  burning, 
•but  many  maintain  this  needless  pernicious  nuisance, 
and  people  sit  gazing  into  what  might  foe  a  doubled 
policeman's  bull's-eye,  to  their  exceeding  discomfort 
and  detriment. 

Quiet. — Even  more  than  the  eyes,  the  ears  and  their 
allied  nerves  demand  some  protection.  No  instru- 
ments of  mediawal  torture  have  caused  more  long-con- 
tinued misery  than  the  practice  piano.  Think  of  the 
next-door  neighbour  and  nine-inch  walls  ;  how  he  or  she 
can  make  our  days  full  of  irritation,  and  our  nights 
maddening ;  how  he  or  she  can  sing  scales  all  day  with 
the  windows  open  and  twang  sharp  notes  on  half- 
sleeping  senses  far  through  the  night ;  and  there  is  no 
legal  remedy,  while  lynch  vengeance  is  not  allowed. 
There  are  few  laws  more  urgently  required  than  one  for 
regulating  and  restraining  our  neighbours'  noises  ;  for 
what  they  call  music  may  be  far  worse  than  machinery. 
The  abuse  of  street-corner  meetings  should  be  restrained, 
loud  speaking,  and  especially  singing,  can  be  very  real 
grievances  to  dwellers  in  little  houses  in  quiet  localities. 

Air. — Even  the  human  nose  is  afflicted  now  ;  who 
has  not  seen  and  inhaled  the  badly  oiled  car  or  taxi- 
cab,  which  fouls  and  befogs  half  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
crowded  street?  And  those  horrible  fried-fish  shops, 
who  can  live  over  them?  Can  any  steward  of  Channel 
steamer  not  feel  some  sickness  as  he  goes  by?  The 
offending  cars  should  foe  liable  to  a  fine  or  to  be  sent 
home  by  the  road  police  ;  and  might  not  the  fish  shops  be 
obliged  to  build  chimneys  to  carry  off  their  steaming 


abominations,  or  could  not  most  of  the  frying  be  carried 
On  at  central  depots,  as  glue-works  and  tanvards  are? 

Darkness.  -Lastly,  the  people  require  spaces  for 
quiet  walks;  these  are  provided  by  nature  in  all  small 
townships.    All  the  outlying  parks  and  commons  should 

be  left  open  (as  in  Berlin).    At  present  most  ol  them  are 

railed  round  and  shut  up  at  sunset  (even  in  the  calm  of 
the  August  moonlight,  and  in  the  rare  days  when  skating 

is  possible),  and  they  might  be  so  many  cemeteries. 


TWO  PLAYS  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
By  John  PALMER. 

WHERE  are  the  British  playwrights?  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  aslc  of  the  few  whose  reputation  is  made 
to  keep  us  perpetually  stocked.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  Mr.  Barrie,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Mr.  Hubert  Henry 
Davies,  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton— to  name  but  a  few — write  as 
much  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  of  them  ;  perhaps 
more  than  is  for  their  good.  They  cannot  keep  the 
market  stuffed  with  British  plays.  There  is  room  for 
any  number  of  newcomers.  But  where  are  they?  We 
are  not  asking  for  a  genius,  or  a  prophet,  or  an  inspired 
writer  of  dramatic  masterpieces.  We  are  asking  our 
young  men  merely  for  a  few  clever,  well-written  plays 
with  a  human  interest  and  an  intelligible  story.  Yet  the 
fact  stands  that  we  cannot  discover  them.  All  the  bril- 
liant young  men  are  writing  plays  ;  and  many  brilliant 
young  women.  They  have  read  everything  and  criti- 
cised everything;  they  know  the  world,  and  literature, 
and  politics,  and  human  nature  ;  they  can  estimate  to  a 
hair  the  place  in  dramatic  literature  of  Herr  Wedekind 
and  Mr.  Jeron*  ;  they  are  full  of  theories  as  to  why  the 
theatre  is  in  such  an  extremely  bad  way  just  at  present. 
They  have,  in  short,  ever}'  qualification  to  write  the 
plays  for  which  the  actor-managers  continue  to  ask  in 
vain.  With  all  this  talent  and  knowledge  and  zeal 
running  to  waste  on  every  side,  the  discovery  of  a  new- 
dramatic  author  seems  to  be  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  theatrical  enterprise  in  the  world.  Genius  and 
understanding  are  everywhere  among  the  youthful  lite- 
rary folk  who  groan  continually  for  the  condition  of 
drama  to-day  ;  but  it  seems  that  not  a  jot  of  it  is  capable 
of  being  translated  into  the  form  of  a  reasonably  decent 
four-act  comed_v  of  manners.  We  all  of  us  know 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  so  thoroughly  despise  the 
modern  playwright  that  they  think  serious  criticism  of 
the  theatre  beneath  them.  All  these  young  men  are 
(-lever  and  brilliant  and  profoundly  acquainted  with 
the  inner  comedies  and  tragedies  of  life.  Their  friends 
say  so  ;  and  they  all  say  it  of  one  another  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  enthusiasm.  We  know  that  they  have 
already  written,  or  are  writing,  plays  in  the  retirement 
of  their  most  private  room.  It  is  an  open  secret.  But 
where  arc  the  plays?  It  might  be  supposed  by  the  more 
enthusiastic  and  ignorant  of  the  friends  of  these  young 
men  that  the  plays  are  returned  by  managers  obtuse  to 
their  merits.  It  is  a  simple  explanation  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  true.  The  managers  do  not  return  them 
because  they  do  not  receive  them.  They  all  get  lost  in 
the  post,  hundreds  of  plays  every  year. 

This  season  we  have  so  far  been  living  almost  entirely 
upon  French  and  German  authors.  Three  new  plays  of 
the  week  are  French.  Two  new  plays  with  which  the 
season  opened  were  German.  The  other  two  new  plays 
of  importance  were  by  playwrights  who  are  always  with 
us — Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Sutro.  \\ 'hen  we  have  not  been 
abroad  for  plays  during  these  last  weeks  we  have  been 
reduced  to  reviving  old  ones.  It  is  silly  to  put  the 
whole  blame  on  to  the  managers.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  state  of  affairs  from  the  all-British  point  of  view 
is  lamentable,  and  that  the  result  which  comes  of  filling 
the  British  theatre  with  clumsily  adapted  plays  from 
other  lands  seems  as  bad  as  anything  possibly  could  be. 
But  the  public  and  the  critics  should  realise  from  what 
they  are  frequently  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  from  Paris, 
or  Berlin,  or  even  from  New  York.  The  plays  that  are 
produced  are  often  bad  ;  but  the  plays  which  are  not 
produced  are  more  often  worse — a  most  consolatory  re- 
flexion.   I  have  often  bitterly  reproached  the  managers 
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who  work  by  rule-of-thumb ;  who  are  fearful  of  experi- 
ment ;  and  too  contemptuous  of  their  audiences.  But  the 
present  slump  in  dramatic  authors  is  not  altogether  due 
to  timid  managers  or  to  a  stupid  public.  It  is  also  due  to 
the  continual  mislaying,  somewhere  between  the  author's 
study  and  the  postbag  of  the  actor-manager,  of  the 
many  brilliant  and  original  comedies  and  tragedies 
written  by  the  many  brilliant  and  original  young  men 
whose  mission  it  is  to  reform  the  British  theatre. 

Why  was  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  unable  to  find  a  British 
author  to  give  him  what  he  offered  us  at  the  Playhouse 
last  Saturday?  There  was  nothing  very  extraordinary 
about  the  "  Papa  "  of  MM.  A.  de  Caillavet  and  R.  de 
Flers.  Some  of  it  was  excellent  quiet  comedy,  such 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  any  not  altogether 
unobservant  young  man,  with  a  gift  for  neat  expres- 
sion, after  a  few  attendances  at  one  of  our  modern 
theatres.  Some  of  it  was  so  bad  that  one  feels  sure  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  find  anything  like  it  in  any  of 
those  MSS.  mysteriously  mislaid.  Vet  the  play  had 
first  to  be  written  in  French,  to  be  painfully  rewritten 
in  English,  and  dumped  down  into  Cornwall.  Most 
of  the  characters,  very  naturally,  are  uncomfortable  in 
English  clothes,  skilfully  as  the  adaptation  has  in  this 
instance  been  made.  Are  there  not  English  fathers? 
Do  they  not,  in  spite  of  being  English,  love  their  sons 
and  desire  to  make  life  comfortable  lor  them?  And 
does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  the  father  is  keener 
on  cherishing  his  son  than  his  son  is  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  being  cherished?  Here  are  the  makings  of  a 
good  English  corned}'.  Unfortunately  it  had  not 
occurred  to  an  English  author  to  write  it ;  so  Mr.  Maude 
had  to  take  it  from  the  French  and  make  it  as  English 
as  he  could,  without  losing  too  much  fun^jn  the  process. 
The  French  father,  deciding  that  he  has  exhausted  the 
emotional  possibilities  of  love,  thinks  it  would  be  emo- 
tionally agreeable  to  indulge  himself  as  a  father.  He 
remembers  the  son  of  his  earliest  and  deepest  attach- 
ment. This  young  fellow  has  been  living  peacefully  in 
the  country,  managing  a  little  farm,  and  falling  in 
love  with  a  pretty  neighbour.  His  father  comes  upon 
him  like  a  thunderbolt.  His  affection  is  at  first  merely 
embarrassing  to  the  young  man,  who  has  never  seen 
him  in  his  life  before,  but  when  the  father  forbids  his 
son  to  marry  the  pretty  neighbour  the  son  openly  defies 
him.  Who  is  this  man  who  insists  on  loving  me?  He 
wants  to  take  me  to  a  tailor,  though  my  suit  is  quite 
new.  He  forces  me  to  accept  a  big  income.  I  do 
not  want  a  father.  He  is  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  really 
humorous  scene,  capable,  perhaps,  of  a  finer  treat- 
ment than  it  actually  receives,  and  suggesting  unex- 
plored vistas  of  the  comic.  The  humour  lies  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  practical  common-sense  honesty  of 
the  son  and  his  father's  natural,  easy-flowing  emotion- 
alism. The  other  genuinely  comic  scenes  of  the  play 
also  had  their  roots  in  character.  The  son  explaining, 
in  his  plain,  unemotional  way,  to  his  pretty,  romantic- 
ally-minded sweetheart  that  he  was  a  natural  son,  was  a 
true  figure  of  comedy.  The  climax  of  the  play  was 
also  extremely  well  conceived.  The  son,  as  was  his 
nature,  became  the  father,  marrying  his  romantically- 
minded  sweetheart  to  the  man  who,  despite  a  few  grey 
hairs,  was  infinitely  the  younger  of  the  two.  Altogether 
this  play  is,  at  the  moment,  one  of  the  best  in  London. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  this  season  is  sad 
and  instructive.  He  opened  with  "  The  Great  Name  ", 
a  play  from  the  German,  in  which  he  dared  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  usually  expected  of  him.  This  so 
disconcerted  and  amazed  the  London  people  that  the 
play  died  untimely.  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  now  himself  again, 
and  the  results  are  extremely  gratifying.  It  is  a  play 
expressly  fitted  to  show  us  Mr.  Hawtrey  in  the  situa- 
tions he  loves.  Sometimes  he  is  very  happy,  and  says 
so,  to  everyone's  immense  delight ;  and  when  he  says  he 
is  very  unhappy  we  are  delighted  even  more.  All  those 
who  did  not  go  to  "  The  Great  Name  "  (a  play  quite 
endurable  on  its  merits  and  apart  from  Mr.  Hawtrey)  will 
naturally  flock  to  "The  Uninvited  Guest" — a  play 
which  could  not  do  without  him. 


THE   RANGES  OF  PERCEPTION. 
By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

\  \  7"  HAT  creatures  are  they  that  throng  about  us,  un- 
■  *  suspected,  unperceived?  How  near  are  we,  all 
ignorant,  to  gaining  sudden  knowledge  of  that  limbo 
wherein  resides  the  accumulation  of  immemorial  lives 
and  thoughts.  Blake,  "  dim'd  with  superstition  ", 
thought  that  such  knowledge,  such  communication, 
might  come  to  any  man,  for  to  him  it  was  no  simpler  to 
read  Wordsworth  or  talk  with  Crabb  Robinson  than  to 
meet  the  Spiritual  Sun  on  Primrose  Hill  and  converse 
with  Milton  about  erroneous  doctrines  in  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  ;  and  he  believed  "  all  men  partake  of  this  faculty 
of  vision  ",  which  they  only  lose  by  non-cultivation.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  that  an  artist's  "  fine  things  "  are 
done  in  the  spirit,,  and  that  what  is  "  natural  ",  as 
opposed  to  spiritual,  is  diabolic.  To  Mr.  Robinson 
these  sentiments  were  unintelligible,  and  after  a  time 
a  bore,  but  to  us  Blake  somehow  has  grown  into  an 
acceptable  phenomenon. 

We  hear,  indeed,  that  these  questions  of  communica- 
tion with  beings  not  naturally  audible  and  obvious 
are  simply  solved  by  a  scientific  calculation  as  to 
the  rate  at  which  one's  consciousness  vibrates. 
For  Blake  a  condition  of  remarkable  velocity 
brought  joy  and  exaltation  ;  he  moved  in  heroic  mytho- 
logic  company,  unobsessed  by  evil,  conscious  only  of 
good.  "  Dante  saw  devils  ",  he  said,  "  where  I  see 
none  ;  I  see  only  good."  His  visions,  if  we  may  use  that 
word  to  express  perception  of  what  to  him  were 
explicable,  living  facts,  had.  moreover,  definite  signifi- 
cance and  appointed  order,  and,  above  all,  an  individual 
symbolology  ;  they  were  not  unrelated  fragments  and  the 
drifting  visitations  of  one  chaotically  haunted.  Nor  did 
Blake  seek  to  identify  his  spiritual  world  with  the  natural, 
or  even  to  relate  it  to  physical  politics.  In  his  view 
Dante  was  a  poet  w  ith  a  political  axe  to  grind,  and  no 
genuine  spiritual  seer  ;  and  Swedenborg  misguided  in 
his  attempt  to  explain  to  the  rational  faculty  what  reason 
cannot  comprehend. 

If  Blake  vibrated  at  the  proper  speed  to  apprehend 
to  some  extent  at  least  a  prophetic,  god-like  world, 
Mr.  Austin  Spare,  also  intensely  responsive  to  the  un- 
natural, clearly  is  conscious  of  a  different  order  of  spiri- 
tual creature.  We  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
expression  ;  his  drawings  in  the  Bruton  Gallery  must 
convince  an}-  observant  visitor  that  he  is  translating  into 
graphic  terms  things  he  actually  has  seen.  For  this 
he  has  what  Blake  lacked  :  a  remarkable  master}-  of  his 
craft,  so  that  his  show  is  doubly  stimulating  because  it 
translates  or  makes  visual  a  consciousness  of  things 
unnatural,  and  performs  this  in  a  style  that  is  unusually 
fine.  With  Blake,  on  the  other  hand,  whom  Mr.  Spare 
follows,  I  suppose,  in  his  manner  of  titling,  we  are  dis- 
tracted by  no  rival  interests.  His  technique  ministered 
to  the  content  of  his  art  by  self-obliteration  ;  if  it  had 
been  worse  it  had  advertised  its  inadequacy  ;  if  good  its 
individual  irrelevant  attractions.  As  Blake's  technical 
attainment  stands,  it  just  leaves  us  to  make  our  un- 
accosted  way  to  what  enhancement  of  life  his  vision 
gives.  In  Mr.  Spare's  case  we  feel,  I  think,  that  his 
draughtsmanship  and  use  of  line  are  more  valuable,  more 
enhancing  than  his  significance,  that  the  creatures  of 
whom  he  is  conscious  on  a  super-physical  plane  are 
rather  gross  and  meaningless,  monstrous  and  unorgan- 
ised, compared  with  the  Olympian  clear  mould  of 
Blake.  I  should,  though,  at  once  confess  that  the 
significance  of  Mr.  Spare's  meaning  is  quite  above  my 
head,  and  so  I  may  be  unfair  in  dismissing  his  vision  or 
imagination  as  meaningless.  One  point  he  has  in 
common  with  Blake  ;  his  occupation  with  what  he  labels 
New  Sexualities.  Crabb  Robinson  records  in  his 
"  Diary  "  that  Blake  "  went  off  upon  a  rambling  state 
of  a  union  of  sexes  in  man,  as,  in  Ovid,  an  androgynous 
state,  in  which  I  could  not  follow  him  ".  But  whereas 
we  feel  that  the  author  of  "  The  Sons  of  God  "  would 
have  formed  a  prophetic  and  spiritually  significant  con- 
cept of  such  a  portent,  from  Mr.  Spare's  we  receive  an 
impression  unspiritual  in  suggestion,  animal ;  in  some 
elusive  way  associated  with  ancient  pagan  mysteries  and 
secret  rites. 
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However  tli;it  may  hr  it  seems  clear  that  such  inter- 
course as  Mr.  Spare  has  with  supcrphysical  realms  is 
not  joyous  or  serene.  Monstrous  things  and  brutish 
obsess  and  trouble  his  imagination.  Blake,  we  are  told, 
COUld  look  at  a  knot  in  a  pu  re  ol  wood  till  he  w  as  fright- 
ened at  it,  and  in  the  fire  sometimes  would  see  terrible 
things;  but  he  was  not  obsessed  by  such  dark  spirits. 
Herein  Mr.  Spare,  we  must  suppose,  cannot  help  himself 
il  this  business  of  vibration  determines  one's  perception  ; 
he  simply  puts  down,  unordered  and  unedited,  the  things 
his  consciousness  experiences.  The  very  turbulent  and 
troubled  chaos  of  his  vision,  though  confusing  his 
design,  no  doubt  generates  the  singular  nervous  vitality 
of  his  drawing.  Certainly  there  is  no  more  significant 
and  sensitive  draughtsman  w  orking,  and  for  a  penman 
of  this  rank  we  have  to  look  back  to  Beardslev.  It  were 
interesting  to  compare  the  art  of  Mr.  Spare  with  Beards- 
ley's;  the  one  obsessed  and  puzzled  but  not  over- 
civilised,  the  other  lucid,  incomparably  consistent  in  its 
means  and  its  end.  and  steeped  in  decadent  knowledge. 
But  I  have  not  space  if  I  am  to  do  brief  justice  to  Mr. 
Spare's  power  of  drawing.  Based  on  Michael  Angelo 
and  Leonardo,  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  representation 
by  modelling  in  line  ;  one  or  two  of  the  ink  drawings 
here  are  extraordinarily  fine  in  this  respect,  giving  us 
the  facts  of  splendid  anatomy  with  a  rare  sense  of  style 
and  craft.  But  the  more  spontaneous  and  abstract 
pencil  drawings  reveal  most,  drawings  in  swift,  delicate 
line  that  renders  the  mystery  of  subtle  action,  the  beautv 
of  rhythmic  form — the  infinity,  in  short,  of  a  master's 
draughtsmanship. 

The  exhibition  season  has  got  into  its  quick  stride.  In 
two  galleries — Messrs.  Shepherd's  and  Knoedler's — 
portraits  of  the  English  school  are  enlivened  by  an  un- 
known early  Reynolds  at  the  one.  an  unpublished  earlv 
Gainsborough  at  the  other.  The  Gainsborough,  belong- 
ing to  the  "  Ipswich  period  ",  is  charmingly  naive  and 
fresh  in  vision,  suggesting,  as  perhaps  more  sophisti- 
cated work  could  not,  the  essence  of  unselfconscious — 
one  might  say  sexless — youth.  The  canvas  radiates 
abundant  vitality  and  adds  an  air  of  fadeur  to  the  great 
complex  harbour-pieces  by  Turner — one  either  side. 
These  canvases  are  wonderful,  despite  their  childishly 
heaped,  irrelevant  accessories  and  general  aspect  of 
ski-led  confection,  and  though  the}'  represent  the  Turner 
whom  French  critics  rend  while  amusing  themselves  by 
slily  smiling  at  our  infatuation  for  a  fetich,  how  eloquent 
they  are  of  work  done  in  the  spirit,  Blake  would  say. 
For  what  other  master  has  ever  seen  as  much,  in  water 
for  example,  as  these  tiresomely  replete  canvases  reveal? 
and  it  is  this  faculty  for  seeing  more  that  is  what  we 
call  genius  ;  and  so  we  come  round  again  to  the 
scientific  calculation  of  vibrations.  Two  other  portraits 
in  this  room  are  interesting — the  full-length  pictures  by 
Cotes.  Dull,  conscientious  painter  as  he  was,  and  quite 
pedestrian  by  Reynolds'  or  Gainsborough's  side,  yet  he 
could  bring  off  pieces  of  honest  charm  and  candour,  in 
this  showing  up  the  meretricious,  clumsy  shallowness  of 
Hoppner,  who  never  succeeded  in  painting  Englishness, 
if  I  may  use  the  word.  Cotes'  "  Lady  Boynton  "  is 
beyond  all  doubt  an  English  lady  with  her  unassuming 
openness  and  gentle  reticence.  Hoppner  had  made  her 
blowsy  and  self-conscious,  a  French  painter  had  given 
her  a  spurious  vivacity  and  sparkle,  but  only  a  High- 
more,  a  Hogarth,  Cotes  and  his  great  English  contem- 
poraries were  in  sympathy  with  the  English  tempera- 
ment. The  portrait  at  the  Messrs.  Shepherd's  of  Com- 
modore Keppel,  by  Reynolds,  is  of  unusual  interest, 
artistically  and  historically.  Reynolds  appears  to  have 
been  on  board  with  Keppel  when  the  incident  of  the 
loaded  salute  gun,  fired  at  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  occurred, 
and  this  picture  commemorates  the  episode.  As  an 
early  signed  and  dated  Reynolds  it  is  important  in  show- 
ing how  little  he  took  from  Hudson,  his  second  master, 
and  how  much  from  Gandy,  the  Exeter  painter  who 
emulated  Kneller.  Hudson,  by  the  way-  should  be  in- 
cluded in  my  little  list  of  eighteenth-century  painters  of 
Englishness;  No.  132  at  Messrs.  Shepherd's,  ascribed 
to  Cotes,  very  possibly  is  by  this  painter,  who,  at  his 
best,  had  so  much  of  Gainsborough's  temper  and 
technique.      Nor  should  we  omit  the  small  piece  by 


Berridge,  the  sole  example  I  have  seen  ol  Reynolds' 
pupil.  A  little  portrait  ol  this  solidity  and  emphasis 
makes  one  regret  the  decay  of  portraiture  on  this  scale; 
for  alter  all  what  virtue  is  there  in  lifesize  canvases  it 
one  can  get  as  much  from  smaller? 

I    must    looh    in   at    Sir    W  illiam    Eden's    show  of 

drawings  at  Obach's  Gallery,  and  at  the  extra- 
ordinarily line  exhibition  of  modern  printing  at 
the  Mediei  Society's  place  in  Grafton  Street.  In  these 
hard  times  of  vile  paper  and  commercial  type,  a  display 
of  founts  such  as  that  of  the  Riccardi  Press  gives  one 
the  pure  delight  that  draughtsmanship  and  fastidious 
design  incite.  Here  the  vices  of  the  printing  machine 
are  purged  and  passed  ;  only  its  benefits  remain.  Sir 
William  Eden's  drawings  are  those  of  the  amateur,  as 
that  term  originally  was  meant ;  the  cultured  work  of 
one  whose  leisure  has  been  devoted  to  the  understanding 
and  pursuit  ol  art,  one  who  is  satisfied  only  by  the  best 
tradition  of  his  time.  All  the  examples  Sir  William 
shows  at  Obach's  are  genuinely  inspired  by  a  motif  truly 
pictorial  in  aim  ;  the  best  are  those  in  which  a  sensitive 
response  to  the  values  of  plane  produces  a  corresponding 
tenderness  and  repose. 

From  the  exhibition  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  few  things 
stand  out  as  fervently  inspired  from  a  mass  of  capable 
work  that  seems  produced  for  the  sake  of  production 
rather  than  impelled.  People  seem  to  paint  too  much 
to  give  their  emotion  a  lucid  chance,  an  uninterrupted 
run.  Mr.  John's  colour  notes  are  genuinely  inspired 
and  spontaneous;  Mr.  Strang's  "Rest  Time"  on  the 
other  hand  is  coldly  raisonne.  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  por- 
trait clearly  expresses  more  than  surface  qualities,  and 
is  skilfully  painted,  whereas  Mr.  Lambert's  noisy 
"  Souvenir  de  Noel  "  expresses  nothing  and  is  unworthy 
of  this  painter's  knowledge  of  paint. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAR   NEWS  AND  FINANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  November  191 1. 

Sir, — "Times  change  and  we  change  with  them  ", 
but  the  lews  do  not.  From  all  accounts  it  would  seem 
that  thev  are  acting  in  the  Italo-Turkish  war  of  191 1 
in  the  same  way  that  they  acted  in  the  Napoleonic  war 
of  1815,  when' Amschael  Rothschild  made  money,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  out  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
"  Times  "  of  1  November  published  an  article  from  its 
Vienna  correspondent,  dated  3.1  October,  containing  the 
following  frank  admission,  while  stigmatising  Austrian 
newspaper  attacks  on  Italy  as  "  an  impudent  politico- 
financial  Press  campaign  "  : — 

"Since  the  outbreak  of  war  (in  Tripoli)  I  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  verify,  in  the  light  of  mailed  despatches 
from  English,  French  and  Italian  correspondents,  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  Turkish  tele- 
graphic bulletins.  With  one  exception  .  .  .  every  item 
of  Turkish  intelligence,  whether  official  or  journalistic, 
has  been  untrue.  .  .  ,  Vet  despite  the  daily  demonstra- 
tion of  the  falsity  of  Turkish  '  news  ',  the  Austrian 
Press,  led  as  usual  by  the  '  Neue  Freie  Presse  ',  has 
for  the  last  four  days  accepted  as  credible  every  inven- 
tion and  assertion,  and  has  treated  the  Italian  official 
statements  as  '  counter-assertions  '.  The  only  journals 
that  have  taken  no  active  part  in  the  campaign,  though 
they  too  have  printed  demonstrably  false  reports  without 
warning  their  readers,  have  been  the  '  Fremdenblatt  ' 
and  the  '  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt  '.  ...  It  is  stated 
that  communications  addressed  by  the  Foreign  Office 
to  various  journals  pointing  cut  the  baselessness  of  the 
Turkish  news  found  their  way  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  A  much  more  important  interest  than  that  ot 
retaining  official  favour  seems  to  have  been  at  stake — 
the  interest  of  the  almost  entirely  Jewish  Press  in  en- 
abling German-Jewish  financiers  to  liquidate  more  suc- 
cessfully, or  less  disadvantageous^,  their  Turkish  finan- 
cial engagements  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
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the  Press  done  its  duty  by  the  public  it  is  supposed  to 
serve  and  by  the  country  to  which  it  is  supposed  to 
belong." 

Here  then  we  have  definite  evidence  that  the  Jew 
financiers  are  at  their  old  game,  as  after  Waterloo. 
The  story  of  the  Rothschilds'  coup  on  that  occasion  is 
too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation,  but  I  may  say 
here  that  there  is  one  particular  which  is  generally  mis- 
stated. Amschael  Rothschild  did  not  land  at  Hythe 
but  at  Bexhill,  where  he  hired  the  horses  and  carriage 
with  which  he  came  to  London  from  a  farmer  named 
Hudson.  I  know  members  of  that  family  and  I  have 
heard  from  them  the  true  story. 

I  beg  to  remain  yours  truly, 

J.  Harrisox. 


COMPULSORY    MILITARY  TRAINING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

Sir, — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Colonel  A.  J.  Wright  C.B.  gave  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Lord  Roberts  and  others  took  part,  submitting  various 
suggestions,  and  the  question  of  the  military  training 
of  boys  was  very  strongly  put  forward  by  some  of  the 
speakers.  The  proposal  made  by  me  was  that  those 
boys  who  receive  a  free  education  at  the  London  County 
Council  schools  and  other  free  schools  throughout  the 
country  at  the  cost  of  the  Government  should  give  some 
military  service  in  return  for  their  gratuitous  instruction, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  with  no  direct  cost  to  the 
parents. 

Most  of  these  boys  receive  their  earlier  education  at 
these  schools,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  they  give  something  in  return  for  it.  I  submit 
that  this  is  only  a  fair  proposal,  fair  alike  to  the  boys 
and  their  parents,  and  fair  also  to  the  country.  Follow- 
ing on  this,  my  proposal  is  that  when  the  boys  arrive  at 
the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one  they  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  some  military  service.  The  Army,  Special 
Reserve,  and  Territorials  are  open  to  them,  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  subject  were  put  before  the  parents 
it  would  be  received  with  favour.  At  present  it  is 
not  brought  to  their  notice  in  any  decisive  way.  If  any 
objection  were  made  to  service  in  the  Regular  Army  that 
interfered  with  any  other  project  that  the  parents  had 
in  view  for  their  boys,  there  is  the  Territorial  Force  to 
rely  upon,  which  could  not  interfere  with  any  other 
pursuit  that  might  be  followed. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  would 
have  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  main  proposal — that  the 
boy  who  receives  a  free  education  at  the  cost  of  the 
State  should  give  something  in  return  in  the  form  of 
military  service — should  be  regarded  as  an  important 
duty  to  be  rendered. 

I  submit  this  proposal  to  Lord  Haldane,  who  has 
sought  for  a  solution  of  the  subject — namely,  that  the 
supply  of  men  for  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  is 
a  subject  deserving  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
country. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Slack,  Captain. 


ANTI-CLERICAL  MANIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Mount  S.  Mary's  College,  Chesterfield. 

Sir, — If  proof  be  needed  of  the  malignity  of  French 
anti-clericalism  in  high  places,  we  assuredly  have  it  in 
the  latest  brutal  application  of  the  Associations  Law, 
as  developed  by  M.  Emile  Combes,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  French  religious  congregations. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  possessed  of 
average  humanity,  the  word  has  gone  forth  from  the 


Government  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Assumption — a  distinct  body  from  the  excellent 
"  Petites  Sceurs  des  Pauvres  ".  What  this  edict 
means  to  the  suffering  poor — not  to  mention  the  nuns 
themselves — those  will  easily  realise  who  know  the  sort 
of  work  done  by  those  devoted  ladies  and  servants  of 
the  people.  London  itself  is  blessed  with  three  convents 
of  these  invaluable  women,  situated  in  populous  centres. 
They  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  by  day,  nurse 
their  sick,  tend  the  children,  scrub  and  clean  during  the 
illness  or  absence  of  parents.  In  a  word,  they  make 
themselves  the  veritable  mothers  and  housewives  of  the 
working-class.  The  expulsion  was  first  attempted  in 
Lyons,  where  the  Sisters  have  three  houses  planted 
among  the  toilers.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these,  the 
agents  of  the  police,  not  receiving  an  immediate  answer 
at  the  door,  broke  it  in  with  hatchets  as  though  engaged 
in  a  perilous  raid  upon  some  anarchist  den.  They  next 
entered  the  chapel  where  the  nuns  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  public  devotions,  led  by  their  chaplain,  and 
hustled  the  Sisters  out  with  considerable  personal  rude- 
ness. A  press  reporter  who  arrived  on  the  scene  was 
besieged  with  indignant  and  pitiful  protests  from  bare- 
headed mothers  of  families,  who  recounted  all  they 
owed  to  the  self-sacrificing  charity  of  the  Sisters. 
Space  forbids  my  giving  the  text  of  these  spontaneous 
testimonials  coming  straight  from  the  heart  of  the 
people.  The  attitude  of  the  working-class  has,  it  would 
seem,  somewhat  cooled  the  persecuting  ardour  of  the 
Lyonese  Municipality.  The  Mayor  has  even  intimated 
that  an  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  action  of  the  police. 
No  doubt  the  City  Fathers  are  thinking  anxiously  of 
their  popularity  and  of  votes. 

In  Paris,  the  excitement  in  certain  "  quartiers  "  is 
equally  noticeable,  though  in  the  capital  expulsion  is 
not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  an  accomplished  fact.  Nor 
is  it  the  Catholic  papers  alone  which  are  denouncing 
this  senseless  violence  towards  a  congregation  of  in- 
offensive ladies  exclusively  devoted  to  the  gratuitous 
service  of  the  toiler.  "  Inoffensive  "  is  indeed  a 
ludicrous  euphemism.  But,  unfortunately,  the  devoted- 
ness  of  these  religious  women,  and  more  especially  the 
religious  motives  which  alone  sustain  it,  are  a  rank 
offence  to  the  rabid  haters  of  all  Christianity  ! 
Meanwhile  the  Paris  communities  are  forced  to  remain 
indoors,  grieving  over  their  separation  from  their 
beloved  poor  and  awaiting  the  will  of  their  Jacobin 
oppressors. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

F.  M.  de  Zulu  eta  S.J. 


THE   ANGLICAN  EPISCOPATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

28  October  191 1. 

Sir, — In  your  article  on  "  A  South  American 
Diocese"  you  rightly  say:  "The  Anglican  Church  is 
never  in  possession  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  it  is 
always  too  late  ".  This  has  been  absolutely  true  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  For  175  years  the  Church  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  refused  a  bishop. 
Canada,  after  the  establishment  of  regular  services  at 
Annapolis  Royal  in  1710,  remained  for  seventy-seven 
years  without  a  bishop.  South  Africa  had  to  wait  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  Australia  for  forty-eight 
years. 

The  Church  of  England  has  always  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  her  empire  abroad.  In  exactly 
the  same  way  the  Church  of  England  has  failed,  and  is 
failing,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  her  population 
at  home. 

With  regard  to  the  Church  abroad,  a  Nova  Scotia 
paper  wrote  :  "  If  the  primitive  Church  had  waited  to 
consecrate  bishops,  missionary  or  otherwise,  till  a  salary 
of  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  was 
assured,  we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  heathen 
to-day  ". 

With  regard  to  the  Church  at  home,  an  American 
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writes  >  "  Ought  it  tocosl  iiii\  thousand  pounds  to  pave 
the  way  tor  apostolic  labours  ?  " 

I  am  afraid  that  the  Church  of  England  is  too 
*'  respectable  "  and  too  timid. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwd.  I  Iarding.  Firth, 
Org.  Sec.  of  the  Additional  Bishoprics 
Committee. 


ONE  VOTE,  ONE  VALUE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

179  S.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster  Bridge  S.W. 

3 1  October  191 1 . 

Sir, — Major  Morrison-Bell  goes  a  long  way  towards 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  criticisms  which  I  made  upon 
his  scheme  of  redistribution.  He  now  states  that  single- 
member  constituencies,  if  of  equal  size,  will  give  "one 
vote,  one  value  ",  "  in  the  sense  that  it  is  popularly 
used  ".  Statesmen  and  politicians,  however,  must  be 
guided  by  the  real  and  not  the  imagined  effects  of  pro- 
posed reforms. 

Major  Morrison-Bell  presses  for  redistribution  before 
Home  Rule  on  the  ground  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
being  introduced  under  "  the  blank  cheque  theory  "  of 
election.  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
scheme  on  the  Ministerial  majority  and  its  relations 
to  the  blank  cheque  theory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
average  size  of  Ministerialist  constituencies  in  Great 
Britain — the  predominant  partner — is  larger  than  the 
average  size  of  Unionist  constituencies,  and  redistribu- 
tion would,  as  the  following  table  shows,  have  materially 
increased  the  Government  majorities  in  Great  Britain  in 
recent  elections. 

General  Elections  1906-1910. 
Constituencies  in  Great  Britain  only. 

Tear  0f  Actual  result.  Resul*  with  et^ual  sin.Sle- 

election.  member  constituencies. 

1906  Liberal  majority    2S9       Liberal  majority  316 

1910  Jan.         „  „  63  „  ,.  106 

1910  Dec.        „  „  61  „  ,i  88 

The  abolition  of  plural  voting,  which  Major  Morrison- 
Bell  would  accept  in  exchange  for  his  scheme,  would 
add  still  more  to  the  Government  majority  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  second  place,  the  "  blank  cheque  theory  "  of 
election  which  assumes  that  an  elector  has  recorded  a 
vote  for,  or  against,  all  tha  Bills  which  a  Government 
may  introduce,  is  a  product  of  the  system  of  single- 
member  areas  which  Major  Morrison-Bell  proposes  to 
retain.  The  elector  must  give  a  blank  cheque  to  one  of 
two  parties.  Single-member  areas  would  not  admit  of 
a  straight  fight  between  Home  Rule  and  Unionism,  for 
a  vote  given  against  Home  Rule  would  be  interpreted 
as  a  blank  cheque  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform.  Now 
proportional  representation,  with  constituencies  return- 
ing several  members,  will  give  electors  a  wider  choice. 
They  will  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  Home  Rule,  Free  Trade,  the  Insur- 
ance Bill,  and  other  measures  of  first-class  importance. 
Clearly  Major  Morrison-Bell  should  advocate  redistribu- 
tion coupled  with  a  system  of  proportional  voting. 
Under  such  a  scheme  each  vote  would  be  of  equal  value 
and  electors  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  give  a 
blank  cheque. 

May  I  remind  Major  Morrison-Bell  that  the  conclusion 
•of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Electoral  Systems,  quoted 
by  him,  was  strictly  limited  by  the  words  "  here  and 
now  "?  Great  constitutional  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  issue  of  the  Report.  The  passing  of  the 
Parliament  Bill  has  conferred  increased  powers  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  in  itself  is  sufficient 
to  justify  our  demand  that  that  House  should  be  made 
fully  and  completely  representative  of  the  electors. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Johx  H.  Humphreys, 

Hon.  Sec.  the  Proportional  Representation  Society. 


REVIEWS. 

MR.   MAX   BEERBOHM'S  NOVEL. 

"Zuleika   Dobson."     By  Max   Beerbohra.  London: 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

'  I  "0  almost  ever}  critical  writer  the  idea  oi  composing 
L  a  novel  presents  itself  at  some  time  or  another  in 
a  pleasing  and  attractive  guise.  He  has  read  so  many 
novels,  and  so  many  of  them  indifferently  written;  his 
critical  faculty,  finely  trained,  analyses  the  structure, 
the  characterisation,  the  atmosphere,  and  detects  con- 
stantly the  most  annoying  faults,  with  the  result  that 
he  becomes  impatient  that  the  world  should  wait  any 
longer  for  the  ideal  novel  to  be  written,  and  decides 
thai  he  will  write  it  himself,  when  he  has  the  time. 

1  am  always  meaning  to  write  a  novel,  but  I  can 
never  find  time  ",  he  tells  you,  as  who  should  say, 
"  I  have  been  meaning  to  go  and  see  the  Russian 
dancers,  but  all  my  evenings  have  been  engaged  ".  As 
a  rule  the  novel  is  never  written,  and  it  is  just  as  well, 
for  the  critic's  and  journalist's  single  novef  is  generally 
a  dull  affair,  self-conscious  from  the  first  page  that  it  has 
to-  represent  all  the  virtues  of  novel-writing,  with 
elaborate  avoidance  of  all  the  cliches  and  of  the  regular 
devices  of  the  novelist's  art,  and  with  the  determination 
to  be  original  at  all  costs,  so  that  such  simple  phrases 
as  "  said  he  "  are  tortured  into  the  most  elaborate 
literary  paraphrases.  The  result  is  nearly  always  dull- 
ness, and  total  absence  of  outline  and  proportion.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  this  is  impossible  ;  he 
writes  too  well,  and  has  too  interesting  a  mind  to  make 
a  book  that  is  not  distinguished.  But,  although  an 
exception  in  some  respects,  his  case  is  illustrative  of  the 
critic  as  novelist.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
write  a  novel  some  day  ;  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should 
be  quite  unlike'  anyone  else's  novel.  No  one  else  would 
or  could  have  written  "  Zuleika  Dobson  ".  It  is  grave 
and  pompous  and  very  funny,  but  the  humour  which 
bubbles  so  naturally  in  the  first  pages  becomes  a  little 
gelid  as  the  book  proceeds,  until  at  last  it  is  built  up 
into  a  fantastic  and  frozen  architecture,  still  absurd, 
but  not  by  any  means  so  funny  as  in  the  earlier  stages 
when  it  flowed  limpidly  through  the  uplands  of  Mr. 
Beerbohm's  imagination.  The  book  strikes  the  reader 
as  having  been  on  the  stocks  for  a  long  time  ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  begun  in  the  spirit  of  light-heartedness 
("  How  easy  it  is  to  write  a  novel  !  "),  continued  in  hope- 
ful travail  ("  How  hard  it  is  to  write  a  novel  !  "),  and 
finished  in  a  spirit  of  grim  determination  ("  Did  I  write 
those  excellent  first  chapters?  I  must  finish  it  some- 
how and  publish  it."). 

Mr.  Beerbohm  will  forgive  us  if  we  are  wrong  in  this 
diagnosis,  but  it  is  certainly  suggested  by  the  book 
itself.  Its  virtues  and  merits  arc  entirely  its  own, 
but  its  faults,  alas,  are  those  of  the  type  which  we  have 
described.  One  seems  to  see  the  author,  having  set  out 
with  a  fair  wind  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  struggling 
in  midstream  with  a  craft  which  has  become  unmanage- 
able. It  is  suddenly  taken  aback  by  unexpected  slants 
of  wind,  hangs  in  irons  more  than  once,  and  is  finally- 
run  ashore  by  its  exhausted  pilot  at  a  spot  quite  different 
from  that  which  he  originally  designed  for  its  landfall. 
But  undoubtedly  we  have  some  great  adventures  on 
the  way,  and  Mr.  Beerbohm,  standing  safely  on  the 
farther  shore,  and  looking  at  the  somewhat  tangled 
condition  of  his  running  gear,  may  feel  some  legitimate 
pride  at  having  made  the  passage  at  all  in  a  craft  so 
oddly  designed,  and  w  ith  so  slight  an  experience  of  the 
winds  and  currents. 

To  describe  the  story  in  a  few  words  would  be 
impossible,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
author,  for  it  is  what  he  has  done  himself.  The  story 
of  Zuleika  Dobson  is  described,  not  told,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  a  padding  of  delightful  episodes.  A  splen- 
did and  beautiful  young  woman,  a  public  conjuror,  the 
idol  of  the  civilised  world,  alights  at  Oxford  to  spend  the 
Eights  week  with  her  grandfather,  the  Warden  of  Judas. 
Being  unable  to  love  anyone  who  loves  her,  she  falls 
in  love  at  sight  with    an   undergraduate    duke  who 
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appears  to  scorn  her.  He  is  fired  to  passion  ;  she 
promptly  ceases  to  love  him,  and  he  decides  to  drown 
himself.  This  he  does  on  the  next  day,  and  his 
example  is  followed  by  all  the  undergraduates  at 
Oxford.  This  is  the  argument  ;  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Beerbohm  employs  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  clever  writing  in  unfolding  it,  and  really  entertains 
us  all  the  time,  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  freshness 
and  vitality  of  mind.  But  of  course  it  can  hardly  be 
taken  seriously  as  a  novel,  and  Mr.  Beerbohm  would 
probably  be  annoyed  if  it  were.  And  yet  it  is  not  satis- 
factory ;  it  is  either  not  good  enough,  or  it  is  too  good. 
Mr.  Beerbohm  laughs  at  himself  as  author,  at  his 
characters  as  characters,  and  at  the  reader  as  reader  ; 
and  ultimately  the  joke  is  apt  to  become  a  little  heavy. 
Such  a  plan  has  delightful  results  in  the  shorter  forms 
of  which  Mr.  Beerbohm  is  a  master,  but  the  form  of  a 
long  story  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  method.  Indeed 
the  book'  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  form 
tyrannises  over  the  artist  who  has  mastered  it.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  has  so  long  been  accustomed  to  compressing 
narrative,  criticism,  and  description  into  a  delicate  and 
clear-cut  form  of  some  fifteen  hundred  words  that  when 
he  handles  a  larger  form  he  is  tempted  merely  to  pile 
on  the  details  instead  of  enlarging  the  scale.  It  is  the 
technique  of  a  miniature  carried  on  to  a  large  canvas. 
The  result,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  entertainment  for 
which  we  are  grateful,  which  is  perfectly  characteristic 
of  its  author,  but  which  we  do  not  greatly  desire  that 
he  should  repeat.  What  we  do  greatly  desire  is  that 
Mr.  Beerbohm  should  write  some  short  stories.  It  is 
an  art  quite  neglected  now,  and  existing  only  in  the 
commercial  and  debased  form  of  the  magazine  story  ; 
but  Mr.  Beerbohm  has  ail  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  writer 
of  short  stories.  "  Zuleika  Dobson  "  has  made  us  wish 
that  he  would  revive  this  form. 


SEAMY  SERVICE  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"Secret  Service  in  South  Africa."  By  Douglas  Black 
burn  and  Captain  W.  Waithman  Caddell.  London  : 
Cassell.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

MR.  DOUGLAS  BLACKBURN  and  his  coadjutor 
have  done  we'll  to  invert  the  tub  of  their  South 
African  memories.  As  their  preface  says,  they  "have 
had  peculiar,  and  in  some  respect  unique,  oppor- 
tunities for  close  association  with  the  persons  and  events 
dealt  with  ".  Mr.  Blackburn — the  fifth  page  proudly 
reminds  us — was  "  Document  and  cypher  expert  to  the 
late  Transvaal  Republic  ",  and  his  "  Prinsloo  of  Prins- 
loosdorp  "  is  remembered.  Captain  Waithman  Caddell 
was  Chief  Repatriation  Magistrate  for  the  West  Rand 
on  the  British  occupation.  To  these  specialists  the 
opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  South  Africa 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Union  seemed  to  warrant 
"  a  valedictory  review  of  the  less  known  events  and 
conditions  of  the  old  regime  before  they  have  become 
indistinct  and  hazy  and  possibly  perverted  in  the  re- 
telling ".  "  A  Footnote  to  History  "  they  could  have 
called  their  volume,  but  that  title  is  another's.  By 
Secret  Service  they  imply  those  comprehensive  acts  and 
aspects  of  policy  which  for  reasons  political  or  commer- 
cial, legitimate  or  otherwise,  were  enacted  purposely 
below  the  surface  and  out  of  the  public  ken.  "  Of 
such  are  the  questionable  methods  of  recruiting  native 
labour,  the  abnormal  State-aided  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  the  gold  and  diamond  industries  and  the 
secret  native  policy — each  pregnant  factors  in  South 
African  government  that  have  no  counterpart  in  other 
countries  ".  A  tremendous  topic  you  would  say,  or 
rather  a  cellarage  of  topics.  The  heart  of  the  South 
African  historian,  or  student,  as  of  the  merely  curious 
person  leaps  up  at  the  prospect  of  one  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn's equipment  letting  himself  go.  But,  of  course,  he 
doesn't  !  Like  the  poet  who  bewailed  his  own  involun- 
tary limitations,  our  authors  also 

"  Do  not  dare  to  be 

As  funny  as  they  can  ". 

Too  many  of  the  actors  in  this  drama  of  the  seamy 


side  are  alive,  and  intelligence  agents  do  not  care  to 
have  their  prowess  advertised.  Even  the  reviewer,  if 
South  African,  finds  his  hand  held  by  the  same  motive. 
Such  a  one  desires  to  hear,  and  perhaps  compare  notes 
on,  the  chapters  which  remain  unprinted.  Yet  the 
South  African  reader,  turning  with  a  shiver  from  more 
than  one  page  of  this  trenchant  miscellany,  may  wonder 
of  what  our  authors  had  been  capable,  if  they  had  been 
unrestricted  by  their  delicacy  and  the  fear  they  profess 
of  "  sensationalism  ". 

Out  of  fifteen  chapters,  covering  generally  the 
whole  under-side  of  South  African  history,  only  the 
account  of  "  The  Jameson  R.aid  from  the  Boer  Side  " 
and  of  "The  Boer  Secret  Service  under  Dr.  Leyds  " 
are  disappointing.  Probably  too  much  of  all  that  can 
be  published  on  either  topic  was  already  familiar.  But 
it  is  something  to  have  chapter  and  verse  for  the  story 
of  the  young  man  in  Rhodesia  whose  letter  to  his  fiancee 
in  Pretoria,  shown  to  the  girl's  employer  and  handed 
to  the  President,  started  those  local  inquiries  from  Zee- 
rust  which  presently  determined  the  presence  of  the 
Raiders.  As  for  Dr.  Leyds,  his  astuteness  and  the 
pains  and  thoroughness  which  distinguished  his  methods 
arc  an  old  story.  No  mime  on  the  boards  of  the  Adelphi 
or  old  Princess's  was  ever  happier  in  the  part  of  sinister 
genius,  which,  in  some  sort,  he  looked.  He  had  found 
his  metier  and  was,  we  believe,  artist  enough  or  tem- 
peramental enough  to  know  it  and  be  joyful.  But  there 
practical!}',  we  think,  it  ended  ;  we  doubt  his  ever  having 
"  swayed  "  the  old  Dopper,  his  master. 

Abel  Erasmus,  as  our  authors  present  him,  is  really 
a  more  interesting  figure  than  Leyds.  He  was  Native 
Commissioner  of  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, geographically,  and  ethnological!}  ,  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  colony.  From  Lydenburg  you 
"  jump  off  "  for  the  Northern  Territories,  for  Portu- 
guese Africa,  for  Swaziland.  Among  its  native  tribes 
"  authorities  .  .  .  have  found  types  of  origins  from  as 
far  north  as  the  Ethiopian  and  the  Soudanese.  Even- 
type  and  region  of  black  South  Africa  contributed  to 
Abel  Erasmus'  unequalled  system  of  native  intelli- 
gence ".  Mr.  Blackburn  himself  "  in  another  place  ", 
backed  up  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  has  given  startling 
instances  of  "  that  perplexing  and  never  satisfactorily 
settled  puzzle  known  as  Kaffir  telegraph}-  ".  Ourselves 
could  tell  of  another,  of  natives  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
men  who  had  never  seen  a  locomotive  engine,  and  who 
forty-eight  hours  after  it  happened  described  to  the 
present  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  for  Northern 
Rhodesia  the  armour-train  attacked  near  Mafeking, 
many  hundred  miles  away — first  blood  in  1899.  But 
the  point  is  that  whether  thwarting  Malaboch,  or  the 
European  gun-runners,  or  describing  to  a  casual  visitor 
every  incident  on  the  route  which  he  had  taken, 
Erasmus'  intuition  exceeded  Dr.  Joseph  Bell's  and 
rivalled  the  whole  tribe  of  mahatmas.  Abel  was 
active  in  the  war,  and  greatly  plagued  General  Plumer 
in  the  Northern  Transvaal.  The  authors  do  not  say  at 
what  date  he  gave  in  and  surrendered  to  the  British 
commandant  at  Lydenburg,  when  the  messages  brought 
him  by  his  black  minions  from  the  scattered  commandos 
proved  dispiriting.  But  it  was  comparatively  early  in 
the  day  that  a  member  of  the  Erasmus  family  sought 
out  Mr.  Rhodes'  political  secretary  in  London  with  pro- 
fessions similar  to  those  now  attributed  to  Abel  the 
"  loyal  British  subject  "  that  he  is  to-day. 

The  chapters  on  illicit  diamond  buying  and  on  I.D.B. 
are  naturally  mines  of  curious  and  grimy  incident.  The 
illicit  traffic  in  diamonds  was  only  ended  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Compound  system.  Those  shopkeepers, 
mostly  Jewish,  who  sponged  on  the  unhappy  Kaffir 
were  furious,  and  put  up  members  of  the  Cape  House  to 
protest  against  it  in  Parliament.  Rhodes  told  the  House 
that  so  great  was  the  effect  of  the  system  on  diamond- 
thieving  that  the  special  and  detested  legislation  to 
prevent  diamond  thefts  might  go  if  the  Compounds 
were  retained.  Since  then  nobody  has  ever  had  the  face 
to  reopen  the  question.  On  what  Kimberley  was  before 
De  Beers  was  founded  and  romance  and  blackguardism 
moved  on,  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Captain  Caddell  may  be 
consulted  passim.    It  is  perhaps  not  amazing,  for  the 
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Diamond  Field  people  were  not  literary,  that  old  Kim- 
berley has  never  been  adequately  "done"  in  print. 
But  to  the  right  man  there  was  a  richer  field  than  of 
diamonds  merely.  The  late  James  Couper  made  a 
gallant  essay  in  his  "  Mixed  Humanity",  which  our 
authors  pronounce  "  the  best,  in  fact  the  only  large  and 
full  description  of  Kimberley  in  its  early  days  ".  Un- 
luckily he  chose  the  "  autobiographic  novel  "  for  his 
form,  and  entangled  the  imperishable  stuff  before  him 
with  the  "  plot,  passion,  and  the  other  stock  interests  of 
the  regulation  romance  ".  Why  !  The  name  of  the 
romancer  who  should  have  dealt  with  old  Kimberley 
was  less  Bret  Harte  than  Balzac. 

To  the  chapter  on  "  Hidden-Treasure  Quests  "  one 
turns  from  the  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  sections  as 
they  do  who  take  a  little  wine  for  their  stomach's  sake. 
South  African  treasure  stories  arc  endless,  as  of  Mala- 
boch's  hidden  diamond  store,  the  East  Indiaman  which 
went  down  with  much  treasure  in  the  early  days  of  last 
century,  and,  just  the  other  day,  of  the  "  Dorothy  " 
which  went  ashore  on  the  Zululand  coast  near  the 
entrance  to  S.  Lucia  Bay.  That  was  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Boer  war  and,  of  course,  the  "  Dorothy  "  carried 
Paul  Kruger's  treasure  of  bar  gold.  Even  the  Natal 
Government  thought  there  was  something  in  this  yarn 
and  lent  a  salvage  tug  to  test  its  truth.  "  To  the  present 
writer  these  stories  have  always  had  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion. .  .  .  He  has  made  it  his  business  to  investigate 
every  African  treasure  story  that  has  come  to  his  know- 
ledge, but  "  (sad  to  say)  "  in  no  case  has  he  met  a  suc- 
cessful searcher  ".  Only  one  form  of  treasure  hunt  and 
one  treasure-hunter  have  been  justified  by  experience. 
Our  authors  do  believe  that  African  elephants  have  their 
dying-ground  and  one  hunter  who  had  learned  all  about 
dying-grounds  from  Emin  Pasha  professes  to  have 
tracked  an  elephant,  obviously  old  and  feeble,  to  a 
certain  wooded  kloof.  The  elephant  disappeared,  but 
could  be  heard  tearing  down  trees  and  branches.  "  Pre- 
sently the  sounds  of  crashing  and  tearing  branches 
ceased,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cries  and 
trumpetings  unlike  anything  the  hunter  had  ever  heard 
during  a  long  experience  of  the  African  wilds.  It  was 
the  elephant's  death-song.  A  few  minutes,  later  the 
hunter  came  to  the  end  of  the  track,  and  was  looking 
down  into  a  sort  of  crater  about  three  hundred  vards 
in  diameter.  It  was  chock-a-block  with  white  bones 
and  the  gleaming  tusks  of  elephants  !  The  object  of 
his  chase  stood  twenty  yards  away  waving  his  trunk 
and  seeking  a  place  to  lie  down  ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  a  horse  to  lie  down  between  the  skeleton 
frames."  The  hunter  who  told  this  story  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  a  good  witness,  and  that  elephants  do  go 
to  their  own  place  to  die  is  generally  believed  by- 
hunters  and  natives.  Men  have  hunted  elephant  tracks 
for  weeks  or  months  without  sighting  a  single  elephant 
and  the  native  chief  has  been  besought  in  vain  for  ivory. 
A  year  or  a  few  months  later,  the  same  chief  has  sent 
word  that  he  has  just  had  a  great  elephant  hunt  and 
has  ivory  for  sale  in  any  quantity.  There  are  no  signs 
of  any  hunts  on  a  big  scale  and  the  tusks  offered  for 
sale  are  weather-worn.  The  chief  has  merely  found 
a  new  dying-ground  or  has  had  time  to  send  to  an  old 
one  where  he  keeps  his  stores.  A  dying-ground  is  the 
chief's  preserve,  and  the  hunter  who  was  coached  by 
Emin  could  never  "  tap  "  the  dying-ground  he  had 
lighted  on.  He  was  told  that  "  if  he  tried  to  take  its 
store  away,  or  brought  other  white  men  to  help  him, 
neither  he  nor  they  would  leave  the  country  ". 

The  chapter  on  "Fugitives  and  Recluses  "  is  the 
record  of  men  who  have  got  away  like  the  elephants 
to  dying-places,  or  to  places  where  they  choose  to  lie 
hidden,  unknowing,  and  unknown  to,  their  neighbours. 
Of  these  South  Africa  has  her  share — men  sometimes 
of  breeding  and  refinement,  like  "  Mr.  Burton  ",  living 
in  huts  luxuriously  furnished,  and  well  supplied  with 
books  and  magazines,  or  mere  desperadoes  fleeing  from 
justice  like  Maclachlan  with  his  "  hook  ",  who  are  last 
heard  of  across  the  Portuguese  border  or  among  native 
tribes  of  the  Northern  Transvaal.  But  almost  all  the 
•seamy  side  of  the  Sub-continent  is  mirrored  in  patches 


I  in  these  chapters,  a  comedy  to  them  that  see,  if  sinister 
enough  to  those  who  feel.  The  authors  claim  that 
their  volume  "  lias  at  least  one  feature  not  possessed 
by  the  majority  ol  cognate  works.  It  has  not  been 
written  to  attack  or  defend  any  policy  ",  and  their 
thanks  are  tendered  to  Dutch  as  well  as  British  names 
of  ex-officials  and  to  many  others  w  ho  "  prefer  to  remain 
anonymous  ".  Dutch  indeed  as  well  as  English  South 
Africans  may  rejoice  that  the  review  is  "  valedictory  ". 

To  men  like  General  Botha  and  De  la  Rev  the  in- 
famous "  Third  Raad  "  of  President  Kruger  was  ever 
as  detestable  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  as  it  was  to 
any  Britisher.  But  to  read  this  passionless  record  of 
corruption  and  the  abominable  cruelties  practised  on 
black  and  white — but  mainly  on  black  under  the  illicit 
liquor  trade  which  that  oligarchy  in  effect  cherished— 
and  kindred  horrors  :  thus  to  read  should  give  pause  to 
the  English  sentimentalist;  but  to  the  average  unsenti- 
mental Briton  pride,  because  a  countryman  of  his,  out 
of  Balliol  and  Egypt  and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
was  found  to  make  a  clean,  efficient  Civil  Service  from 
the  chaos  that  was. 


WELSH    HISTORY    AND  SCENERY. 

"  The  Welsh  Eorder."    By  M.  A.  Hoyer  and  M.  L. 

Heppel.    London :  Nutt.    1911.    3s.  6d. 
"The  South  Wales  Coast"  (County  Coast  Series).  By 

Ernest  Rhys.    London  :  Fisher  Unwia.    1911.  6s. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  their  knowledge  of 
Scotch  history  has  given  to  generations  of  English 
folk  an  interest  in  Scotch  scenery,  Welsh  history  has 
been  a  sealed  book  even  to  the  English  poets  who 
have  been  familiar  with  the  hills  and  streams  of  Wales. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  a  Welsh  historical  school 
has  sprung  into  existence,  and  this  school  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  unravelled  no  small  portion  of  the  past 
annals  of  Kambria  ;  but  its  labours  have  done  little  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  of  educated  England.    The  fact 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  introduction  to  the  first  of 
these  two  volumes.     Its  authors  are  educated  English- 
women, and  we  owe  to  them  an  interesting  and  valuable 
book  ;  but  on  their  own  confession  they  knew  naught 
of  Offa's  Dyke  until  they  thought  of  exploring  it.  And 
though  before  starting  to  explore  it  they  read  Pennant's 
Tour  and  certain  Welsh  history  books  and  studied  the 
Ordnance  maps,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  read  Mr. 
A.  N.  Palmer's  essay  on  the  subject.     A  study  of  this 
essay  might  have  lightened  their  labours.     It  would 
have  shown  them  that  there  are  some  grounds  for  think- 
ing that  the  dyke  known  as  Watt's  Dyke,  which  runs 
so  close  to  Offa's  Dyke,  may  also  have  been  the  work 
of  the  great  Mercian  king.       They  seem,  too,  to  be 
unaware  that  it  is  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  entrenchments  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wye  between 
Chepstow  and  Monmouth  are  indeed  a  part  of  the  dyke 
at  all.     Nor  do  we  think  that  they  fully  realise  either 
the  meaning  or  the  historic  result  of  the  formation  of 
the  dyke.     In  the  words  of  the  latest  of  Welsh  his- 
torians Offa's  aim  was  "  to  mark  definitely  the  frontier 
between  the  two  races  and  so  to  signify  to  the  Welsh 
on  the  one  hand  how  far  they  might  come,  and  on 
the  other  that  no  further  aggression  at  their  expense 
was  intended.     What  was  English  was  to  remain  so, 
but  no  more  Welsh  trefs  were  to  be  converted  into 
English  "  hams  "  and  "  tons  ".      The  historic  result 
of  the  dyke's  formation  was  the  creation  of  the  Welsh 
nationality.     On  the  western  side  of  the  dyke  Welsh 
nationalism  was  left  free  to  develop,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  the  dyke  is  still  the  barrier  between  Welsh 
and  English  thought.      The  revival  of  Evan  Roberts 
stopped  its  course  when  the  dyke  wras  reached.  Yet 
how  can  we  in  fairness  expect  English  people  to  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  Off  a  when  Welsh  people  are 
so  ignorant  of  it?    "What  local  information  we  had 
gathered  ",  say  our  authors,  "  was  from  the  men  who 
worked  on  the  land — the  farmers,  the  gamekeepers,  the 
agricultural  labourers.      They  came  across  it  in  their 
daily  tasks  ;  but  the  women  in  the  cottages  had  scarcely 
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even  heard  of  it."  Clearly  the  Welsh  University's 
attempt  to  acquaint  the  Welsh  people  with  the  history 
of  their  country  has  so  far  proved  a  failure. 

Our  authors  have  produced  a  book  that  should  at 
last  make  the  dyke  and  its  surroundings  historically 
interesting-  to  the  popular  reader.    And  to  the  historical 
student,  to  the  tourist,  and  to  the  Welsh  school  teacher 
we  may  also  cordially  commend  it.    It  shows  us  not  only 
how  to  find  the  dyke  ;  but  it  pictures  to  us  the  kings 
and  warriors,  the  saints  and  hermits,  the  knights  and 
priests  whose  shades  still  haunt  the  castles  and  abbeys 
that  cluster  thick  on  the  land  through  wTiich  it  winds. 
We  start  with  our  authors  from  S.  Winifride's  Well, 
and  wend  our  way  to  Mold  by  Maes  Garmon,  where 
the  rivulet  still  runs  as  when  the  shouts  of  the  Alleluia 
victory  rang,  speed  on  by  Cistercian  Valli  Crucis  and 
romantic  Dinas  Boan  to  the  towers  of  Chirk,  where 
of  yore  the  Mortimers  bore  sway.    We  then  pass  with 
them  into  the  hills  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire, 
and  visit  the  castle  of  the  Herberts  of  Powys,  and  muse 
with  them  among  the  shattered  walls  of  Montgomery 
Castle  on  the  fate  of  the  house  of  De  Belesme,  and  on 
that  day    in    1267   when   Henry   III.    met  Llewelyn 
of    Wales    and    signed   the    treaty   that  recognised 
Wales  as  a  nation.     And  from  Montgomery  we  are 
once  more  led  on  our  dyke  hunt  into  South  Shropshire, 
and  then  on  through  Radnorshire  and  Hereford  past 
Monmouth  and  Chepstow  towns  until  our  quest  has 
an  end  by  the  Roman  town  that  claims  to  be  the  Caer- 
leon  of  the  Idylls.    The  narrative  is  always  interesting, 
and  there  are  graphic  pictures  of  the  country  life  of 
the  border,  for  in  the  hunt  for  the  dyke  our  authors 
saw  much  of  the  denizens  of  farm  and  cottage.  There 
are  naturally  a  few  omissions  and  inaccuracies.    It  is 
strange  that  the  authors  should  have  seen  the  hill  of 
Pilleth  and  never  given  a  word  to  the  battle  that  the 
"  wild   irregular   Glendower    there   fought    with  the 
Mortimers  of  the  March,  and  that  they  should  have 
forgotten  that  Glendower  sacked  the  convent  of  Usk. 
They  might  also  have  mentioned  that  Clun  Castle  was 
the  "  Garde  Doloureuse  "  of  "The  Betrothed  "  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  their  account  of  the  Herberts  of  Powys  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  ;  but  these  things  are  trifles,  and 
the  book  is  one  for  all  lovers  of  Wales  to  read. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  must  pardon  us  if  the  fascination 
of  a  book  on  the  border  leaves  us  little  space  for  the 
better-known  theme  of  the  South  Wales  Coast.  He 
begins  where  our  other  authors  ended,  at  Chepstow  and 
Caerleon,  and  carries  us  by  the  Usk  and  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan  past  Llantv.  it  and  Margam  of  old  monastic 
fame,  past  Lundy  and  the  pirates'  haunts,  until  we  come 
to  Dewis'  shrine  on  the  Pembroke  shore,  and  at  last 
end  our  trip  on  the  Cardigan  coast  by  Abervstwvth  and 
Borth. 

The  volume  is  well  written,  and  is  packed  tight  with 
interesting  information,  and  from  its  pages  even  those 
who  know  Soutli  Wales  best  will  have  much  to  learn. 
Mr.  Rhys  is  full  of  old  history,  and  fuller  of  yarns  about 
smugglers  and  old  salts,  and  he  is  truly  entertaining 
when  he  discusses  cockle-shell  women.  And  then  he 
gives  us  a  fine  ballad  made  up  from  a  Welsh  song  that 
he  heard  about  the  wicked  clerk  of  Kenfig.  He  is 
at  his  best,  however,  in  his  native  country  of  Carmar- 
then. So  previous  writer  has  dealt  so  successfully  with 
S.  Davids.  He  should  not,  however,  have  described 
monks  as  in  the  possession  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
in  the  Norman  period.  The  S.  Davids  chapter  in  the 
Middle  Ages  consisted  of  secular  priests.  We  think 
also  that  he  might  have  told  us  more  of  Kidwelly 
Castle  and  mused  on  the  fate  of  Gwenlian  of  the 
golden  hair.  And  we  must  in  conclusion  enter  a 
gentle  protest  at  his  description  of  Daniel  Row- 
lands of  Llangeitho  as  "  one  of  the  most  fervent  lights 
of  the  Welsh  Church  ".  The  truth  is  that  this  famous 
divine  preached  a  Calvinism  absolutely  repugnant  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church  and  was  rightly  inhibited  by  his 
Bishop.  Zeal  and  eloquence  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  the  toleration  of  error. 


LORD    CURZON'S  INDIAN  RECORD. 

"India  under  Curzon  and  After."    By  Lovat  Fraser, 
London :  Heinemann.    1911.    16s.  net. 

T    ORD  CURZON  has  found  in  Mr.  Fraser  one  who 
J — *    is  informed  and  enthusiastic.    His  estimate  of 
the  qualities  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  work  is  fair ;  it  is 
sympathetic  and  it  is  generously  cordial — a  tempered 
recognition  of  the  defects  and  a  reasoned  appreciation 
of  the  man\'  and  distinctive  excellences.    The  work  is 
not  a   biography.      The   preface  describes   it  as  a 
sketch    of   the    period    in   which    Lord    Curzon  was 
the    central    figure.      We    need    not    quarrel  with 
the    title.      But    if    there    is    anything    in    a  name 
it    might    have    included     "  Before  "    as    well  as 
"After*'.    Indeed  there  is  necessarily  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  things  which  preceded  1899  than  of  those 
which  followed  1905.     In  reality  it  is  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  all  the  important  matters  and  episodes  which 
occupied    Lord    Curzon's   administration.       In  many 
places  therefore  it  contains  a  strong  dash  of  Mr.  Fraser 
a5  well  as  a  large  volume  of  Lord  Curzon.    This  is  all 
to  the  good,  because  in  its  most  interesting  parts  he 
writes  with  independent  knowledge  and  wide  personal 
experience.    On  frontier  questions  in  particular  and, 
most  of  all,  on  the  position  in  Persia  and  the  Gulf, 
Mr.  Fraser  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  subject.    These  masterly  sketches  bring 
the  reader  at  once  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  Lord  Curzon  had  to  grapple  and  which  remain 
to  test  the  statesmanship  of  his  successors.    He  is  in 
lull  agreement  with  Lord    Curzon's   policy  towards 
Persia.    Naturally  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  is 
discussed  with  a  clear  recognition  of  its  defects.  It 
has  served  its  immediate  purpose,  but  its  full  effects 
have  still  to  be  unfolded.    More  than  anything  else  it 
has  removed  any  immediate  fear  of  a  Russian  advance 
on  India  with  all  its  disturbing  influences.      It  has 
thereby  strengthened  our  position  for  the  moment  in 
dealing  with  Afghanistan.     During  the  present  troubles 
in  Persia  its  observance  has  enabled  the  two  Powers  to 
act  together  harmoniously.    This  is  something,  but  it 
does  not  account  for  the  surrender  of  British  interests 
on  the  Gulf  littoral  or  the  unequal  demarcation  of  zones 
of  influence.     Mr.  Fraser  explains.     It  was  that  terrible 
Kitchener.    Asked  what  portion  of  Persia  he  could 
undertake  to  hold  with  the  forces  at  his  disposal  he  indi- 
cated the  territory  finally  accepted  as  the  British  sphere. 
The  reason  was  irrelevant.    Our  concern  was  not  with 
military  considerations  but  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
interests.    The  Convention  did  neither. 

There  could  be  no  better  appreciation  of  Lord 
Curzon's  foreign  and  frontier  policy  than  these  chapters. 
For  the  humiliating  fiasco  of  the  Dane  Mission  to  Kabul 
and  for  the  still  more  lamentable  aftermath  of  the  Tibet 
expedition  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  In  each  case  the 
responsibility  rests  on  the  inept  interference  of  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  State — Mr.  Brodrick — the  evil  genius  of  Lord 
Curzon's  Viceroyalty.  In  the  closing  episode  his  want 
of  tact  and  understanding  precipitated  the  final  cata- 
strophe which  a  different  treatment  might  have  saved. 
He  contributed  to  the  arrangement  the  worst  solution 
which  could  have  been  devised.  It  naturally  perished 
— unwept — in  a  few  years  from  its  own  inherent  weak- 
ness and  left  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  possession  of 
all  he  had  demanded.  Mr.  Fraser  adheres  to  the  views 
he  advocated  at  the  time.  He  bases  himself  on  the 
blessed  word  "constitutional",  which  appears  with 
rather  wearisome  frequency.  The  Indian,  like  the 
British  Constitution,  is  just  what  the  statesmen  from 
time  to  time  decide  that  it  shall  be.  Admittedly  Lord 
Kitchener's  scheme  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  his 
measures  have  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian 
Army.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  ignore  these  prac- 
tical results  or  briefly  dispose  of  them  as  Mr.  Fraser 
does  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  impossible  contingencies 
in  an  unknown  future. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Lord  Curzon's  administra- 
tion is  the  prodigious  amount  of  work  he  personally  did 
and  the  range  of  subjects  which  his  activities  covered.. 
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Ilo  swept  the  whole  field,  civil,  military  and  political. 
Not  only  the  principles  but  tin-  machinery  of  govern- 
ment came  under  His  revision.      Two  circumstances, 
outside    liis    personal    qualities,    made    this  possible. 
Before  he  assumed  the  office  for  which  his  life  was  a 
preparation  he  had  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  India,  the  adjoining  countries   and    their  rulers. 
He  began  liis  Indian  service  where  other  viceroys  leave 
off.     This  preparation  saved  him  the  preliminary  spade 
work  which  exhausts  others  before  ever  the  isMie^  are 
knit  and  the  problems  ripe  for  solution.     In  the  second 
place,  he  was  never  hampered  by  financial  considera- 
tions.   He  inherited  a  full   treasury  and   a  currency 
system  which  kept  it  full.    "  He  reaped  where  others 
had  sown."     This  he  has  gratefully  acknowledged. 
There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  amount  or  quality 
•  of  his  work.     Mr.  Fraser  seems  inclined  to  credit  him 
with  an  amount  of  initiative  which  Lord  Curzon  w  ould 
not  claim  for  himself.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  originated  all  the  reforms  which  he  effected. 
Such  measures  are  rarely  the  work  of  one  man,  however 
great.     His  unique  and  signal  merit  is  that  "  while 
other  men  had  talked  of  reforms  he  carried  them  out  ". 
To  speak  of  suspension  and  remission  of  revenue  in 
times  of  distress — of  progression  in  enhancements  of 
land  revenue  and  lenience   in   its   assessment — of  the 
arrest  of  land  alienation  and  suchlike  which  are  the 
A  B  C  of  revenue  systems,  as  "  new  principles  ",  is  to 
ignore  the  work  of  generations  of  revenue  officers  who 
devised  these  measures.    It  may  be  literally  true  that 
the  famous  Resolution  which  silenced  even  Mr.  Dutt 
was  drafted  by  the  Viceroy  in  its  final  form  with  his 
own  hand.     But  he  would  be  the  first  to  explain  that 
the  material   had  been  collected,    digested   and  put 
in  form  if  not  in  words  by  experts — one  or  two  in  par- 
ticular— who  had  given  a  life  of  study  and  experience  to 
the  subject.    The  fact  is  that  Lord  Curzon  found  an 
array  of  measures  and  schemes  bequeathed  his  predeces- 
sors, which  others  had  discussed  and  advised,  but  none 
had  the  qualities,  the  vigour,  or  it  may  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete.     It  is  his  supreme  and  sufficient 
distinction  that  he  did  what  others  left  undone. 

Mr.  Fraser  places  the  Partition  of  Bengal — to  use  the 
conventional  and  misleading  name — first  among  Lord 
Curzon's  great  measures  on  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number.  He  did  not  originate  it. 
The  discovery  that  it  had  been  mooted  and  discussed 
without  his  knowledge  provoked  a  characteristic  out- 
burst of  sarcastic  indignation.  Some  form  of  relief  was 
unquestionably  needed  to  lighten  a  charge  which, 
.always  excessive,  had  become  intolerable.  Even  the 
agitators  admit  so  much.  The  only  questions  that  can 
now  be  raised  are  w  hether  there  could  have  been  a  better 
form  of  relief  or  the  territorial  division  made  on  better 
lines.  Mr.  Fraser  says  no  to  the  one  and  ignores  the 
other.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  explain  his  silence. 
The  agitation  against  the  scheme  was  always  facti- 
tious and  is  already  practically  dead.  It  is  not  Lord 
Curzon's  fault  that  it  unsettled  for  a  time  the  whole 
administration  and  has  cost  many  valuable  lives.  The 
weak  and  vacillating  policy  of  the  "  agent  "  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  directed  from  Whitehall,  has  to  answer  for 
that.  Judged  by  the  breadth  of  its  ultimate  objects, 
education  reform  should  rather  head  the  list.  It  is  still 
incomplete  ;  but  all  India  must  eventually  feel  its  effect. 
A  faulty  educational  system  is  at  the  root  of  the  unrest. 
No  reform  was  more  urgent  and  none  called  for  greater 
firmness.  Lord  Curzon  did  more  and  suffered  more  in 
the  cause  of  public  education  than  in  any  other  of  his 
capital  measures. 

Lord  Curzon's  amazing  activity  left  one  thing  un- 
done. He  did  not  abolish  the  excise  duty  on  cotton 
manufactures  or  even  propose  its  abolition.  That  was  a 
lost  opportunity,  for  it  has  now  become  the  dominant 
•question  of  the  moment.  The  note  of  warning  sounded 
by  Mr.  Fraser  comes  in  time.  On  it  will  be  raised  the 
whole  question  of  fiscal  autonomy,  which  in  its  turn 
means  a  protective  tariff  for  Indian  industries.  The 
parliamentary  system  will  be  put  on  its  trial  when  it 
has  to  decide  between  the  constituencies  and  the  Depen- 
dency.   The  Indian  members  of  the  reformed  Councils 


will  see  that  it  is  pressed.  The  democratic  radicalism 
which  called  them  into  existence  is  threatened  with  the 
late  of  Frankenstein  over  this  vital  issue.  It  scarcely 
comes,  however,  within  the  purview  of  this  work. 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  a  final  verdict.  That  will 
come  alter  the  dust  of  controversy  has  cleared  away. 
Lord  Curzon's  work  in  India  will  then  stand  out  in  its 
true  perspective  and  challenge  comparison  with  the 
achievement  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell."     By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.    London:  Smith,  Elder.    1911.  6s. 

When  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  were  conducted 
abroad  by  Dicky  Doyle,  we  recollect  that  they  were 
shown  Wallcnstein's  horse  in  a  museum  :  "  the  head, 
neck,  legs  and  part  of  the  body  have  been  restored — 
the  rest  is  the  original  animal  "  :  and  we  have  been 
reminded  of  that  phrase  while  reading  "  The  Case  of 
Richard  Meynell".    Mrs.  Ward  has  made  a  gallant 
attempt  to  be   "  as  advanced  as   ever   I   was  ",  if 
we  mav  quote  Roebuck  Ramsden.    "  You  hear  ",  says 
John  Tanner  in  the  same  scene,  "  not  an  idea  in  his 
head  later  than  eighteen  sixty  ".     However,  it  is  not 
Mrs.  Ward's  ideas  that  are  out  of  date;  she  has  the 
arguments    of   Modernism   as    fresh   as   last  year's 
"  Hibbert  Journal  "  :  it  is  her  sense  of  social  morality, 
and  in  a  less  degree  her  characterisation,  which  make 
this  book  seem  to  demand  woodcut  illustrations  by 
Millais.     We  are  presented  with  Richard  Meynell,  a 
parish  parson  of  the  most  active  and  laudable  type,  with 
a  record  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken — no  excep- 
tion but  one,  a  very  large  one,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
shortly.     He  is  shown  us  as  the  acknowledged  leadcr 
of  the  Modernists,  and  the  story  tells  how  he  promotes 
and  organises  a  revolution  which  divides  the  orthodox 
Church  against  herself ;  the  movement  spreads  from 
his  parish  to  the  diocese,  and  from  the  diocese  over 
England.     In  private  life  Meynell  is  no  less  burthened  ; 
he  is  guardian  to  a  self-willed  girl,  Hester,  supposed 
daughter  of    Lady    Fox-Wilton   and    niece   of  Alice 
Puttenham.     While  the  Modernist  revolt  is  beginning 
to  boil,  stirred  by  Meynell  on  the  one  side  and  the  local 
squire,  Barron,  on  the  other,  it  is  gradually  revealed  that 
Hester  is  really  the  child  of  the  unmarried  Alice  Putten- 
ham, and  that  Lady  Fox-Wilton  and  Meynell  not  only 
know  this  fact,  but  have  co-operated  for  years  to  keep 
it  secret.    None  of  them  seems  to  have  considered  the 
victim's  point  of  view;  and  in  this  incredibly  un-moral 
position  Mrs.  Ward  paints  for  us  her  hero.     Of  course, 
by  the  crudest  machinery  of  melodrama,  Meynell  himself 
is  suspected  of  the  paternity — a  suspicion  assisted  by  a 
physical  resemblance  really  due  to  the  fact  that  Hester's 
father  was  Meynell's  own  first  cousin.       Equally  of 
course   the  publicity  of  his  Modernist  appeal  is  accom- 
panied by  Barron's  revelation  of  the  scandal.    The  story 
is  linked  to  that  of  Robert  Elsmere,  which  we  rejoice 
to  think  we  shall  never  read,  by  the  introduction  of 
Elsmere's    widow    and    daughter,    the    latter  being 
Meynell's  balm  through  and  after  all  this  excitement. 
Of  course  Mrs.  Ward  s  book  has  merits,  or  we  should 
have  failed  to  get  through  it ;  but  the  whole  effect 
produced  is  as  though  one  were  to  graft  the  characters 
of  "  Money  "  to  a  performance  of  "  The  Voysev  Inheri- 
tance ".    New  oil  cannot  prevent  an  old  machine  from 
jamming. 

"Patches  and  Pomander."  By  Arthur  Brebner.  London  J 
Blackwood.    1911.  6s. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Brebner's  first  story,  "  John 
Saint  ",  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  second.  It 
shows  a  distinct  advance  towards  mastery  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  narrative  that  holds  the  attention.  With- 
out straining  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  to  the  point 
of  dislocation  everything  works  out  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  In  the  course  of  the  working  there  are 
mysteries,  adventures  and  murders  enough  to  please  the 
most  exacting  lover  ol  thrills;  for  others  there  is  a 
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considerable  amount  of  characterisation,  and  the  sea- 
pictures — and  land-pictures,  too — which  occur  naturally, 
are  not  drawn  out  for  the  purpose  of  padding,  but  on  the 
contrary  are  concise  as  could  be  wished.  Mr.  Brebner 
isa  lover  of  the  sea,  and  his  tendency  in  "  John  Saint  " 
was  to  waste  his  time,  and  the  reader's,  on  his  inamo- 
rata ;  but  here  every  picture  serves  a  purpose  in  helping 
forward  the  tale  :  never  a  salt  breath  blows  nor  a  wave 
raises  a  white  crest  without  helping  the  story-feller  in 
his  business — which  is.  of  course,  to  tell  a  story.  We 
could  do,  perhaps,  with  rather  less  of  the  court  and 
courtiers  of  "old  Rowley",  and  we  could  wish  the 
characters  had  not  such  a  voluble  command  of  Latin 
tags ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  use  made  of  an  ingenious  combination 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  legend. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Shakespeare:  a  Study"    By  Darrell  Tig-As.    London:  Dent 
1911.  5s. 

It  is  high  praise  to-day  for  a  book  on  Shakespeare  to  say 
that  it  was  worth  writing.  This  of  Mr.  Figgis  certainly 
was.  We  have  nut  read  every  book  cn  Shakespeare,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  say  that  any  of  the  seeming-fresh  and 
original  remarks  Mr.  Figgis  has  to  make  have  never  been 
made  before ;  but  we  can  say  that  they  were  worth  making. 
The  chapters  cn  Shakespeare's  stage  and  his  craft  are  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Mr.  Figgis  here  views  the  plays  as  they 
were  conditioned  by  the  structure  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre, 
and  shows  how  they  were  constructed  to  fit  the  frame.  Of 
Shakespeare  the  craftsman  we  have  not  read  anything  so 
clear  and  well  considered.  In  treating  of  Shakespeare's  per- 
sonality Mr.  Figgis  accepts  the  method  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris, 
attempting  to  get  from  the  plays  the  figure  of  the  man,  aided 
by  the  small  definite  knowledge  we  have  of  him.  He  is  less 
particular,  and,  therefore,  less  daring,  in  his  attempt  than 
Mr.  Harris;  but  he  is  well-equipped  for  the  task,  and  cer- 
tainly no  mere  follower  in  the  tracks  of  another. 

"  By  the  Way  of  the  Gate."  By  Charles  Cayzsr.  Loads:  :  Ke°-an 
Paul.    1911.    10a.  net.  3 

Is  if  courage  or  merely  simplicity  that  impels  an  author 
to  launch  a  volume  of  dramas  in  verse  upen  the  British  and 
American  public  1  It  is  not  infrequently  done  ;  and  it  was 
possibly  this  practice  which  first  raised  in  Mr.  Shaw  his  con- 
tempt of  blank  verse.  Some  few  of  Mr.  Cayzer's  verses  ring 
prettily;  they  flow  as  easily  from  the  tongue  as  they  flowed" 
apparently,  from  the  pen.    The  majority  of  them  are  the 

very  butterwoman's  rank  to  market.    He  deals  in  big  scenes  

passion,  blood,  thunder,  conquest,  and  prophecy.  His  treat- 
ment suggests  thj  child  playing  with  a  paint-box. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Bee."  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  hy 
Alfred  Sutro.  11  ustrated  by  Idwaid  T.  Detmoid.  Lcndon  : 
Allen.  1S11. 

At  length  we  have  an  illustrated  edition  of  a  classic  in 
which  the  illustrator  really  helps  to  interpret  the  text 
Mr.  Detmoid  is  in  some  danger  perhaps  of  being  put  on  to 
illustrate  this  popular  book  or  that  simply  on  the  strength 
of  his  name  ;  it  is  the  fate  that  awaits  most  book  illustrators 
to-day  who  have  made  a  hit.  The  result  of  course  very  often 
is  that  their  work,  however  clever  it  be,  is  quite  out  of 
sympathy  with  th>  text,  and  merely  satisfies  thes?  who 
want  a  handsome  volume  on  their  tables  for  show.  But 
"  The  Life  of. the  Be""  was  just  the  work  for  Mr.  Detmoid. 
He  ha«  studied  the  bees  closely,  and  understands  and  cares 
for  their  wondrous  system— so  complex  yet  so  crude— as 
few  hut  bee-masters  of  experience  can.  His  work  is  daring 
and  delicate,  and  his  studies  of  flowers  are  really  fin?.  But 
why  doer,  he  style  the  knapweed  the  "cornflower"?  His 
pic  ture  of  the  sweet  peas  reminds  one  of  Keats'  lovely  Kn*5 
2  ,,,e  flower  that  looks  "  tiptoe  for  a  flight  ".  It  is  <M4  of 
the  best  of  his  drawings,  though  not  one  of  the  most 
effective. 

'By  Mountain,   Take  and  Fla:ji."     By  Major  R.  L.  Kennio-. 
Edinburgh:  21ackvvuoJ.    1911.  10s.6d.net. 

"  Notwithstanding  anything  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, all  prospects  in  Persia  are  not  unpleasing,  neither  are 
all  men  vile."  Major  Kennion  went  to  Eastern  Persia  for 
sport  and  was  out  to  make  the  best  of  everything  that  came 
his  way.  The  quest  of  the  Mural  stag  or  the  Bujnurd  sheep 
is  not  wildly  exciting,  but  Major  Kennion  has  a  happy 
knack  of  making  his  views  and  his  doings  always  entertain- 
ing, and  he  had  one  great  stroke  of  luck  in  shoctin-*  a 
Hyrean  tiger  out  after  pig.    The  Eastern  Elburz,  he  says, 


would  be  a  hunting  paradise  for  the  Continental  sportsman 
with  whom  the  pig — "  as  one  writer  puts  it,  '  essentiellement 
harneux  et  doue  d'un  detestable  caractere ' — ranks  high 
among  the  beasts  to  be  pursued  with  the  rifle  ". 

Mersrs.  Macmillan  have  just  published  some  further  volumes 
of  the  New  Shilling  Library.  Among  them  are  Matthew  Arnold's 
"Essays  in  Criticism"  (First  Series;  and  "Lord  Morley's  Life  of 
Gladstone  "  in  three  volumes.  The  plain  red  binding  is  not 
unpleasing  ;  the  volumes  are  light,  and  the  printing  good.  This 
series  of  books  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  some  care  to 
avoid  the  common  run. 

"  The  Works  of  George  Meredith."  Memorial  Edition,  Vol.  xxvii. 
"  Bibliography  and  Various  Beadings."  I  ondon  :  Constable.  1911. 
7s.  6d.  net.  This  volume  completes  the  edition  ;  which  is  a 
really  worthy  memorial  of  Meredith.    Praise  can  go  no  higher. 

We  have  received  the  Official  Report  of  the  Japan-British 
Exhibition,  1910,  held  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  contains 
many  pictures — including  a  full-page  portrait  of  Mr.  Imre 
Kiralfy — and  reports  on  various  sections  by  special  com- 
missioners and  others. 


"  Eevue  des  D:ux  Mondes."    ler  Novembre. 

M.  Levy's  article  on  the  scheme  of  the  French  Budget 
for  1912  is  well  worth  attention.  The  two  main  points  he 
makes  in  a  very  able  survey  of  the  fiscal  situation  of  France 
are:  (i)  There  is  a  serious  deficit  cn  the  working  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  l'Ouest  of  75  million  francs  ;  (ii)  the 
Treasury  is  to  receive,  by  arrangement  with  the  Chemin 
de  Fer  de  l'Est.  a  very  large  sum  of  money  which  is  to 
be  credited  to  the  account  of  the  guarantee  by  the  State  to 
the  railway,  and  is  owing  by  the  railway  to  the  State. 
Further  manipulations  will  follow  in  after  years,  but  for 
the  present  the  Budget  accounts  should  balance  unless  some 
further  extravagance  due  to  the  elections  should  upset 
everything.  Unfortunately  before  the  recess  the  Chamber 
invited  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  reduce  the 
age-limit  for  old-age  pensions  from  sixty-five  to  sixty,  and,  if 
this  be  carried,  then  the  equilibrium  of  the  Budget  will  be 
upset.  The  grave  generalisation  made  is  that  the  expenditure 
of  France  is  increasing  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
population.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  wages  of  the 
employes  of  the  West  Railway  have  increased  40  per  cent, 
since  its  purchase  by  the  State. 


THE   NOVEMBER  REVIEWS. 

Canada,  Tripoli  and  the  Revolution  in  China  provide  the 
three  mo*t  discussed  topics  in  the  monthly  reviews.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Macdonald's  pain  at  the  result  of  the  Canadian 
(  lections,  judging  by  his  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  ", 
must  have  been  acut  \  His  surprise  was  two-fold  :  first  that 
Canada  should  throw  over  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  whose  states- 
manship of  course  appealed  forcibly  to  the  Radical  tempera- 
ment at  home,  and  s.cond  that  the  defeat  came  on  "  a  trade 
proposal  calculated  in  every  way  to  be  of  a  great  advantage 
to  Canada  and  the  Empire  "  !  It  is  surely  the  very  irony  of 
f  at  -  that  anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Macdcnald  should  sign 
so  preposterous  a  statement.  The  peculiar  sort  of  advantage 
which  Canala  and  the  Empire  would  have  derived  is  well 
set  cut  by  Professor  Stephen  Leacock  in  the  "National'*. 
Canada  realised  to  the  full  the  economic  case  against 
reciprocity,  and  by  her  verdict  has  delivered  a  blow  for  her 
own  freedom  and  the  enduring  onion  of  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Beckles  Willscn  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  drives  the  truth 
further  home  ;  he  credits  a  message  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
to  the  Canadian  electors  with  having  done  much  to  destroy 
whatever  hold  "  continentalism "  had  on  the  Dominion. 
Much  mischief  has  been  accomplished,  but  it  can  be  repaired, 
and  "  never  again  in  our  time  ".  says  Mr.  Willson,  "  will  a 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  se.4:  to  betray  his  country  to 
America  ". 

Dr.  Dillon  in  the  "  Contemporary  "  is  critical  both  of  Italy 
and  Turkey,  but  he  is  convinced  from  evidence  he  gathered 
in  Rome  that  Italy  has  suffered  provocation  in  Tripoli  of  a 
sort  and  to  aii  extent  which,  if  Franc?.  Germany,  or  Great 
Britain  ha  1  been  the  victim,  would  long  ago  have  resulted 
in  a  punitive  expedition.  In  the  "  National  "  "  Tobruk  "  is 
distressed  that  Italian  action  has  been  subject. d  to  so  much 
attack  in  England.  Italy,  we  are  told,  "  has  confronted  the 
world  with  the  manifestation,  of  a  nation's  will  to  live  ".  the 
manifestation  being,  if  we  understand  "  Tobruk "  aright, 
precipitated  not  only  by  the  indignities  .and  wrongs  to  which 
Italians  have  been  subjected,  but  by  Germany's  action  in  Con- 
stantinople and  her  "  buccaneering  policy  in  Morocco  ".  V.  in 
thf>  "  Fortnightly  "  says  Italy  acted  under."  those  imperative 
material  considerations"  which  compelled  British  action  in 
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Board  of  Directors. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  Deputy  Chairman. 


H.  J.  Bracey,  Esq. 

H.  E.  Doks,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Hen.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.,  M.P. 


C  E.  Vernon  Rutter,  Esq. 

Robert  Hrnky  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 

Rt.  Hon.  Viscoont  Valbntia,  C.B., 
M.V.O.,  M.P. 

Donble  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  paymei  t  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(ESTABLISHED  1807). 

Whole-Life,  Non= Profit  Policies  at 
SPECIAL     LOW  RATES. 


World-wide  and  Indisputable  Policies  with 
GUARANTEED  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

Apply  for  revised  Prospectus. 

Head  Office  :  79  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgage 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 
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.South  Africa  in  1899,  but  he  is  more  concerned  to  inquire 
what  the  effect  of  her  action  will  be  on  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  new  position  Italy  has  taken  up  in  the  Mediterranean, 
V.  says,  will  inevitably  make  her  a  less  efficient  member  of 
the  Alliance,  and  so  must  modify  the  European  situation. 
The  Chinese  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Ellis  Barker  in  the 
"Fortnightly",  by  Mr.  Arthur  Diosy  in  the  "Contem- 
porary ",  and  by  Yoshio  Markino  in  the  "  English  Review  ". 
All  three  condemn  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  revolutionaries.  Yoshio  Markino  in  quaint 
Oriental  English  "  gets  a  great  emotion  for  the  humanity  ". 
He  asks  "  What  would  China  do  if  Dr.  Sun-Yat-Sen  secured 
his  victory?  I  would  say  without  any  hesitation,  the 
Republic  is  the  very  right  thing  for  her",  and  Europe  may 
be  reassured.  He  is  "very  anxious  that  the  Powers  shall 
have  '  Fair  Play  '  upon  China  ". 

There  is  singularly  little  to  do  with  politics  in  the  Novem- 
ber Reviews.    The  political  fighting  spirit  of  the  "National 
Review  "  is  keen  as  ever,  but  the  other  Reviews,  apart  from 
three  articles  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ",  one  by  Lord 
Dunraven,   a   second   by    Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  and  a 
third    by    Mr.    C.    E.    Mallet,    seem     a   little    tired  of 
the.    political    situation.      In  the     "National  Review" 
Mr.  Balfour's  conduct  in  Fourth  Party  days  is  carefully 
recalled,  with  an  obvious  moral  pointed  at  the  recent  history 
of  the  Unionist  party.    Mr.  Balfour's  independent  action  as 
member  of  the  Fourth  Party  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
"National    Review",    his   greatest    claim    upon  history 
to  be  remembered.    "  When  the  future  historian  comes  to 
deal  with  our  times,  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr. 
Balfour's    connexion    with    the    Fourth    Party    and  his 
courageous  combat  against  two  Caucuses  and  all  the  powers 
and  terrors  that  Caucauses  control,  will  not  be  the  brightest 
page  in  his  political  career."    His  conduct  then  helped  to 
break  the  Liberals  and  restore  the  Conservatives  to  twenty 
year  of  power.  As  the  historian  of  the  movement  has  written  : 
"  Who  would  have  thought  of  breaking  up  the  solid  phalanx 
of  Liberalism  by  driving  in  a  wedge  between  the  Radicals 
and  the  Whigs  ....  and  who  without  the  audacity  of 
genius  would  have  dared  to  force  the  Conservative  party  to 
base  the  foundations  of  their  authority  witli  confidence  upon 
the  very  masses  they  dreaded,  and  to  teach  those  masses  to 
venerate   and   guard  the   institutions  they   had  formerly 
despised  ?    Be  it  remembered  that  none  of  these  things  would 
have  happened  had  the  Conservatives  of  1880  docilely  followed 
the  timid  counsels  and  futile  tactics  of  the  Mandarins  of 
1880,  who  after  the  wont  of  their  class  were  dead  against 
drastic  courses  which  might  conceivably  make  things  dis- 
agreeable for  the  Government,  but  would  be  infinitely  more 
disagreeable  to  themselves,  who  wished  to  lead  quiet,  con- 
templative, leisured  lives,  trusting  to  the  whirligig  of  time 
or  to  the  ultimate  swing  of  the  pendulum  some  day  or  another 
to  replace  her  Majesty's  Ministers  by  her  Majesty's  Oppo- 
sition as  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  day." 

In  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  Lord  Dunraven  is  all  for 
vigour  in  fighting  Radical  scheme*  except  in  regard  to  Home 
Rule,  for  which  he  enters  a  plea  of  tolerance.  Fortunately 
the  same  review  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
which  shows  Home  Rule  to  be  impossible  if  the  Emuire  is  to 
escape  disintegration.  Mr.  Marriott  is  convinced  that  Ulster 
will  never,  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  Dublin  Parliament  and 
holds  the  key  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Mallet 
discusses  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords.  What  will  the 
Liberals  do?  Certainly,  he  assures  us,  they  will  never  undo 
the  Parliament  Act ;  and,  since  the  Housa  of  Lords  have 
been  so  shorn  of  their  powers,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
true  democrats  to  ask  for  an  elected  Second  Chamber.  "  We 
want  in  our  Upper  House  experience,  efficiency,  a  certain 
element  of  permanence  and  independence,  possibly  even  a  cer- 
tain aloofness  from  the  immediate  heats  of  party  feeling. 
We  want  a  Houfie  with  a  different  origin  and  different 
characteristics  from  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  it  is  to 
be  a  rival  to  it.  We  want  men  willing  to  do  subordinate  but 
useful  and  valuable  work,  without  an  eye  upon  electioneer- 
ing. Is  it  s<>  certain  that  for  this  purpose  an  elective  body 
is  necessarily  the  best  ?  "  Mr.  Mallet  warns  the  Government 
against  any  bold  measure  of  reform.  Who  would  support  it  ? 
As  he  truly,  if  cynically,  rays:  "Democracy  is  not  greatly 
interested  in  any  schemes  for  Second  Chambers,  provided 
that  it  can  ultimately  get  its  measures  through.  ...  It  would 
be  rash  for  any  Government  to  propose  a  bold,  revolutionary 
measure,  of  wide  scope  and  immense  possibilities,  if  many  of 
those  on  whose  support  it  depended  distrusted  its  object, 
questioned  its  suitability  for  the  purposes  in  view,  and  were 
profoundly  indifferent  to  its  fate." 

Notices  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a,  propos  of  his  life 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  are  in  the  "  Contemporary  " 
and  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine".  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell 
celebrates  in  Hartington  the  last  of  the  Whigs:  "In  him 
I  saw  embodied  all  the  attributes  that  made  the  Whig,  and 


thereby  had  made  a  distinct  part  of  our  history  ;  and  ao- 
far  as  I  could  see,  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  breed  to 
which  he  belonged.  '  Breed  '  is,  I  believe,  the  right  word, 
for  the  essence  of  Whiggery  was  relationship.  All  the  Whigs 
were  cousins ;  all  descended  from  the  first  Earl  Gower. 
Beresford-Hope,  who  like  all  true  Tories  hated  the  Whigs, 
poked  fun  at  '  the  sacred  circle  of  the  Great  Grandmother- 
hood  ',  which,  according  to  him,  included  them  all;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  never  poked  fun,  stated  the  same  case  in 
his  own  more  serious  way  :  '  As  a  rule,  a  man  not  bom  a 
Liberal  may  become  a  Liberal ;  but  to  be  a  Whig  he  must  be 
a  born  Whig.'  A  born  Whig,  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
creature,  was  Spencer  Compton,  eighth  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  was  a  Whig  in  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  character. 
For  Whiggery,  though  primarily  a  matter  of  blood,  is  scarcely 
less  a  matter  of  belief  ;  and  all  the  beliefs— and  unbeliefs— 
which  characterise  the  true  Whig  flourished  in  the  Duke's 
mind  with  extraordinary  vigour."  The  anonymous  writer  in 
'•  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  also  sees  in  Hartington  a  vanished 
type  :  "He  has  been  dead  less  than  four  years,  and  he  seems 
to-day  as  remote  as  the  heroes  of  Plutarch's  world." 

Of  lighter  articles  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield,  reminiscent  of 
the  good  old  days,  writes  freshly  of  plays  and  playwritmg. 
He  makes  some  extremely  shrewd  remarks  upon  present-day 
drama.    His  remedy  for  the  present  sad  state  of  things  is 
a  return  to  the  Old  Stock  company  :  "  The  only  way,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  achieve  this  end  would  be  for  Mr.  Carnegie  to 
become  suddenly  and  seriously  stage-struck  and  endow  a 
scheme  for  an  old-fashioned  country  Stock  Company.  P 
would  have  it  in  some  town  where  the  best  traditions  of  the 
sta»e  still  linger,  such  as  Bristol.    The  Chairman  of  the 
Board    of    Experienced    Directors    (there    should    be  no 
modernists  among  them)  should  be  one  of  the  happily  re- 
maining managers  of  my  Golden  Age-such  as  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft  :  on  the  Board  I  should  hope  to  see  the  rest  of  them 
— Wyndham,  Kendal,  and  Hare.    If  I  had  to  choose  an  actor- 
manner  to  conduct  the  theatre  under  the  supervision  of 
thes'°  saae  amides,  I  should  select  Forbes  Robertson,  who  acted 
with  Phelps,  who,  in  turn,  acted  with  Macready— and  so  we 
should  get  back  our  stage  continuity.    The  theatre  should 
be  run  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  old  Stock  Company  lines. 
This  at  any  rate,  is  a  little  off  the  track  of  most  suggestion* 
for  the  uplifting  of  drama.    Mi  MacEvoy 
same  problem  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review    .     The  pur- 
veyors of  good  drama,  he  says,  should  take  no  account  of  the 
ordinary  man,  but  play  for  the  audiences  they  can  really 
secure    "In  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management  of  the  Court 
Theatre  we  have  perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  commercially 
sound  policy  that  took  no  count  of  the  ordinary  man  yet 
winch  offered  in  the  numbers  of  its  supporters  evidence  that 
should  be  conclusive  of  the  existence  m  London  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  non-Philistine  audience  to  permit  a  manage- 
ment "to  be  independent  of  ordinary  theatrical  tastes.  The 
stlp  of  tne  removal  to  the  Savoy  Theatre  was  disastrous  t< 
the  Vedrenne-Barker  management,  because  it  meant  a  re- 
ance  upon  that  body  which  has  always,  m  this  country, 
bin  treacherous  to  the  artist-the  ordinary  public.  Another 
int  >restin»  article  is  by  Mr.  Wells  on  the  contemporary  novel 
He   deads  that  we  should  take  the  novel  seriously-more 
s    n  usly   perhaps,  than  any  other  form  of  modern  literary 
activity     It  is  bold  pleading,  freshly  and  skilfully  urged. 

In  the  "Law  Quarterly  Review"  there  are  three  articles 
which  have  a  wider  interest  than  m  the  circle  of  professional 

Mr  Har  ev  points  out  that  while  the  Commissioners  did 
not'  find  iS  the  complaints  of  the  solicitors  as  to  the  Land 
r"V thev  would  not  recommend  its  extension;  and  yet 
ttef have  not  found  a  basis  for  legislation.  An  experiment 
in  a  mode  of  registration  not  yet  tried  here,  but  m  use  on 

L  Continent  and  Australia,  where  everything  goes  on  the 
Roister  and  the  Register  alone,  will,  he  thinks,  have  to  be 
£Sd  ast£e  only  type  of  Agister  which  would  have  a  chance; 
of  superseding  the  present  system  of  conveyancmg,  with  its 

nveXat.on  and  re-investigation  of  title.  But  as  a  reviewer 
in  the  "  Reviews  and  Notices  "  remarks  m  a  review  of  Mart- 
land's  Collected  Papers,  registration  is  not  so  much  needeu 
Tl  simplification  of  the  rules  of  the  land  law,  and  the 
replacing  of  its  antiquarian  by  scientific  principles.  It 
must  be^  admitted  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  point-, 
solicitors  have  taken  as  relevant  to  any  system  of  registration 
of  title. 

Tor  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  622  and  «24, 
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LECIFORM 

Victory  of  Medical  Research  ! 
EXPECTED  SINCE  1845. 

SUCCESSFUL  NERYE  TREATMENT  NOW  ASSURED  ! 


Free  Scientific  Booklet. 
The  only  publication  of  its  kind! 


Leciform  (Lecithin  in  absolutely  pure  form)  is  the 
Goal  reached  by  Medical  Science  in  the  attainment  of 
Successful  Nerve  Power  Creation  and  Extirpation  of  all 
Nerve  Affections,  and  fitly  represents  the  embodiment  of 
concentrated  Brain  Power  for  supplying  the  Brain  Worker 
with  that  pabulum,  which  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
promoting  and  maintaining  healthy  physiological  pro- 
cesses of  the  Brain,  and  thus  to  enable  that  organ  to 
create  unflagging  energy  and  to  remain  unaffected  by 
overwork,  mental  strain,  &c 

The  Booklet  is  the  ONLY  publication  which  fully  deals 
with  the  most  sensational  experiments  ever  made  in  the 
history  of  Medical  Research.  Full  of  valuable  facts  and 
an  invaluable  guide  to  all  who  are  exposed  to  loss  of 
mental  or  nervous  force,  overstrain,  and  nerve  derange- 
ments generally. 


PROBLEM  OF  LECITHIN  ADMINISTRATION 
NOW  SOLVED. 


Since  the  discovery  of  primitive  Lecithin  in  1845,  by  the  French 
Scientist,  Gobley,  and  therefore  after  66  years'  assiduous  Research 
Experiments,  no  Medical  Achievement  has  roused  the  interest  of  the 

Medical  Profession  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  discovery 
of  Lecithin  in  its  purest 
(physiological)  form— LE- 
CIFORM. 

The  successes  recorded 
by  Medical  Research  are 
laid  down  in  an  important 
scientific  booklet,  which 
reveals  in  a  condensed  and 
yet  comprehensive  manner 
the  astounding  action  of 
Lecithin  in  increasing 
vitality,  mental  energy, 
and  Nerve  and  Physical 
Power  generally,  and 
proves  that  Phosphorus 
for  human  consumption 
can  only  be  administered 
in  the  form  of  absolutely 
pure  Lecithin  —  LECI- 
FORM, and  no  other. 
This  invaluable  booklet 
further  explains  how 
Send  at  once  to  the  Leciform  Company,  health  can  be  regained  and 
8  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  maintained,  and  the  de- 
E.C.,  for  this  remarkable  Book,  explain-  struction  of  Nerve  Tissue 
ing  all  the  successes  gained  by  Medical  'n  tne  human  organism  by 
Research.  This  Book,  together  with  a  drugs,  alcohol,  and  other 
Trial  Supply  of  "Leciform,"  will  be  stimulants  prevented. 
posted  to  you  free  on  receipt  of  yt.  for  LECIFORM  replen- 
postage.  ishes   the   loss  sustained 

,      .  .  ,      i  „,    .    ,  ■  by  the  Human  Organism 

due  to  Mental  and  Physical  Overstra.n,  Worry,  and  Excess,  and  is  a 
certain  cure  in  all  cases  of  Nerve  Derangement,  Debility,  Insomnia, 
Indigestion,  &c.     The  beneficial  effects  are  quickly  evident,  and 

ABSO^U^ELY°CERTAIN^ete  "^^  ^  h 

Leciform  is  not  only  prescribed,  but  also  widely  taken, 
by  medical  men  themselves  with  most  excellent  results! 

Copy  of  Booklet  free  on  receipt  of  3d.  in  stamps  for  postage,  &c, 
on  application  to  & 

THE    LECIFORM  CO,, 

8  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 

l«clform  can  be  obtained  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Store*,  Cots  ltd.,  Harrods 
Stores,  Whlteleya,  &o.,  Ac 


Sooner  or  later  you  must  have 
a  Typewriter. 


When  buying,  you  want  the 
Typewriter  that    does  the  best  work. 

It  is  recognised  everywhere  that  the 

YOST 

IS    UNRIVALLED    FOR  BEAUTY 
OF  WORK. 

The  YOST  Qualities  are 
SIMPLICITY  EFFICIENCY 


and 

DURABILITY 


maKefor  the  h,«he8t  fwm  of 

ECONOMY. 


Don't  be  misled   by  the   low   price  of  low-grade 
Typewriters. 

Such  machines  are  not  "Just  as  good." 


Full  particulars  on  application. 

The  YOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd. 

50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 

COUGHS, COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS. 

Cuts  short  all  attacks  The  only  Palliative  in 

of  SPASMS,  HYSTERIA,    NEURALGIA,  TOOTHACHE, 
and  PALPITATION.  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM. 

Acts  like  a  charm  in 
DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA  and  DYSENTERY. 

RefuM  imitations  and  insist  on  having  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Cnmtncinf  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 
O/allChtmisU,  i/ij,  a/o,  4/6. 


WINTER  TOURS  TO  THE  CAPE 

MADEIRA  OR  THE  CANARIES 

By  UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  to  DONALD   CURRIE  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW  are  *— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  s.  a. 

One  Year  1    8    2  _     1  10  4 

Half  Year  .„     o  14    I     ._       .„     o  15  2 

Quarter  Year       ...     o    7    I    o    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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DRANE'S  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

Ask  at  your  Library  for  the  following.    Now  Ready. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Tuppenny  Box. 

A  remarkable  Story  by  COLIN  FITZGERALD,  Author  of 
"  Ikona  Camp." 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Crumpled  Leaf. 

A  Vatican  Mystery.     By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.     Dedicated  to 
Sir  LESLEY  and  LADY  PROBYN. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
a  copy  of  this  book. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Gold  and  the  Woman. 

A  Novel.  By  ALFRED  LEWIS.  Author  of  "  Reaping  the 
Whirlwind,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

A  Novel.    By  S.  MOORE. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Tales  of  Seven  Islands. 

By  EVELYN  ADAMS,  Author  of  "Tales  of  Three  Colonies." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Lever's  Folly. 

By  C.  E.  BASEVI. 
Tin's  is  the  story  of  a  crime  which,  though  forgiven,  casts  its 
malign  influence  over  several  innocent  lives,  and  is  indirectly  the  cause 
of  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  the  principal  characters. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Raveltoft :  A  Story  of  the  Orkneys. 

By  HENRI  LUKEN. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Joan  Harcourt. 

By  GERTRUDE  M.  LETCH. 

The  Ambition  Plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

By  MARSHALL  KELLY.  6s. 

NEW  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Picture. 

By  JOHN  MASTIN,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.Scot.  ; 
F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  R.B  A.,  Author  of  "  The 
True  Analysis  of  Milk";  "Parasites  of  Insects";  "Plate- 
Culture  and  Staining  of  Amoeba;  "  ;  The  Stolen  Planet  "  "  The 
Immortal  Light";  "Through  the  Sun  in  an  Airship,"  &c,  &c. 

"  The  novel  contains -some  effective  satire  ...  A  female  character  addicted  to 
the  use  of  triple  affirmatives  shows  that  Mr.  Mastin  has  a  genuine  comic  talent." 

A  then&utn. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Music  and  Its  Aspects. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  Music  and  its  Relations  to  Nature, 
Humanity,  Science  and  History,  &c.  By  HENRY  F.  GOSLING, 
Professor  of  Violin,  Theory  of  Music  and  Harmony  at  the  late 
West  London  College  of  Music,  Conductor  of  the  Oberon 
Symphony  Orchestra,  &c.  [In  the  press. 

Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d. 

Creature  Life  in 
Australian  Wilds. 

By  CYRIL  GRANT  LANE. 

Illustrated  with  more  than  One  hundred  Photographs  taken  in  the 
Bush  by  the  Author,  who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  these 
lonely  wilds.  [/„  the  press. 

The  A  B  C  of  Domestic  Electricity. 

By  HERBERT  ROBSON,  B.Sc,  Gold  Medallist,  London. 
P»ce  is.  [/„  tjte press. 

Classification  and  Life  Histories  of 

Marina  and  Fresh  Water  Algae; 
or,  Botany  up  to  Date. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Black  and  White  Engravings. 
By  WINIFREDE  JARVIS,  F.R.H.S.    is.  6d.  net. 

[/«  the  press. 

London:  DRANE'S,  Danegeld  House,  82A  Farringdon  St.,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Histoire  de  PArt  (Georges  PerretJ.    Paris  :  Hachette.  30fr. 
Arts,  Artists  and  Landscape  Painting  (W.  J.  Laidlay).  Long- 
mans, Green.    5*-.  net. 

BlOGRArHT. 

The  Life  and  Times  of   Cavcur   (William  Roscoe  Thayer). 

Vols.  I.  and  II.    Constable.    31?.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  Dr.  Arthur  Jackson  of  Manchuria  (Rev.  Alfred  J. 

Costain).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.    2.?.  net. 
Early    Reminiscences    (J.    L.    StorvJ.      Glasgow  :  Maclehose. 

10.?.  6d.  net 

'  Sylhet '  Thackeray  (F.  B.  Biadley-Birt).  Smith,  Elder. 
7-?.  6d.  net. 

Bismarck's  Pen  (Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Barrett-Lennard).  Allen. 
15.?.  net. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Robes  (Frank  Frankfort  Moore).  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    16?.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Likely  Story  (William  De  Morgan).    Heinemann.  6.?. 
The  Man  in  the  Shadow  (Richard  Washburn  Child).  Mac- 
millan.  6.?. 

A  Girl  with  Ideals  (G.  F.  Handel  Elvey) ;  The  Spell  of  the 

Lotus  (D.  H.  Dennis).    Long.    6.?.  each. 
The  Free  Marriage  (J.  Keighley  Snowden) ;  "  Love's  Old  Sweet 

Song  "  (Clifton  Bingham).    Stanley  Paul.    6-?.  net. 
Love  in  Manitoba  (E.  Antony  Wnarton  Gill).    Swift.  6.?. 
The  Dreadnought  of  the  Darling  (C.  E.  W.  Bean).    Rivers.  6s. 
Cross-in-Hand  Farm  (Viola  Meynell).    Herbert  and  Daniel.  6s. 
Moonseed  (Rosalind  Murray).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.  6s. 
By  Right  Divine  (Gerald  Maxwell).    Grevel.  6?. 

Gift  Books. 

Five  of  Them  (Theodore  Wilson  Wilson).  2?.  6d.  ;  The  Princess 
and  Curdie  (George  Macdonald).  3?.  6d.  ;  Under  the  Chinese 
Dragon  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton),  5?.  ;  The  New  Girl  at 
St.  Chad's  (Angela  Brazil),  3-?.  6d.  ;  The  Ferry  House  Girls 
(Bessie  Marchant).  3.?.  6d.  ;  Through  the  Sikh  War  (G.  A. 
Hentv),  3?.  6d.  ;  The  Nameless  Prince  (G.  J.  Whitham), 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Hero  of  Panama  (Captain  F.  S.  Brereton).  6.?.  ; 
Red  Apple  and  Silver  Bells  (Hamish  Hendry),  Blackie. 

The  Rcse  and  the  Ring  (W.  M.  Thackeray).  Kegan  Paul.  5?. 
net. 

The  Young  Cavalier  (Percy  F.  Westerman)  ;  Pirate  Gold  (J.  R. 
Hutchinson)  ;  Th9  Quest  of  the  Veiled  King  (Rupert  Ches- 
terton). Pearson. 

The  Personal  History  of  David  Copperfield  (Charles  Dickens), 
15.?.  net ;  The  School  for  Scandal  (Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan). 15?.  net.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Ezekiel  (Lucy  Pratt).  Ham-Smith. 

Brother  Scouts  (John  Finnemore),  5.?.;  Blair  of  Balaclava  (Escott 
Lynns,  6.--'.  ;  Our  Agreeable  Friends  (F.  G.  Aflalo),  6*.  ;  Teddy 
Lily's  Adventures  (May  Baldwin),  3?.  6(7.  :  With  Morgan  to 
Panama  (Commander  E.  Hamilton  Currey),  5?.  ;  The  Doctor's 
Children  (L.  T.  Meade),  3?.  6d.  ;  Fighting  with  Fremont 
(Everett  McNeil),  3s.  6d.  :  Oscar  :  The  Story  of  a  Skye 
Terrier's  Adventures  (Lachlan  Maclean  Watt),  3?.  6d.  ;  An 
Uncomfortable  Term  (Raymond  Jacberns),  Be.  ;  A  Schoolgirl 
of  Moscow  (May  Baldwin),  5-'.  Edinburgh  :  Chambers,  Our 
Old  Nursery  Rhymes  (H.  Willebeek  Le  Mair).  Augener. 
5s.  net. 

FT  TSTORY  AKD  ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  Cambridge  Mediaeval  History  (J.  B.  Bury).    Cambridge  :  At 

the  University  Press.    20.?.  net. 
A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  (Charles  Oman).    Vol.  IV. 

Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    14?.  net. 
Tirah.  1897  (By  the  Editor).    Constable.    5.?.  net. 
My  Recollections  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt  (1357-58)  (Mrs.  Muter). 

Long.    7?.  6d.  net. 
The  Mastery  of  Life  (G.  T.  Wrench).    Swift.    15.?.  net. 
The  Story  of  the  Empire  (Gerald  T.  Hankin).    Murray.    2.?.  6d. 

net. 

Underground  Jerusalem  (H.  V.).    Cox..  7.?.  6d.  net. 

English  Episcopal  Palaces  (Edited  by  R.  S.  Rait),  6-?.  net ;  France 

in  the  American  Revolution  (James  Breek  Perkins).  8?.  6d. 

net.  Constable. 

Roval  Love  Letters  :  A  Batch  of  Human  Documents  (Collected 
and  Edited  by  E.  Keble  Chatterton).  Mills  and  Boon. 
HQs.  6d.  net. 

Tho  History  of  the  Spur  (Charles  De  Lacy  Lacy).  The  Con- 
noisseur. 

Med^ilir  Illustration  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (2  parts). 
Printed  by  the  order  of  the  Trustees.  British  Museum. 
Bs;  net  each. 

Histoire  du  Commerce  Francois  dans  Le  Levant  (Paul  Masson). 

Paris  :  Hachette. 
Tho  Creed  of  Half  Japan  (Arthur  Lloyd).  Smith,  Elder.  7.?.  6d. 

net. 

Reprints. 

L^dy  Windermere's  Fan  (Oscar  Wilde).    Methuen.    Is.  net. 

Bibliography:  and  Various  Readings  (George  Meredith).  Con- 
stable.   7?.  6d.  net. 

,\  DgfaM.3  cf  th'?  Church  of  Englnnd  (Roundell.  Earl  of  Sel- 
b.^rno)  :  Cr^t  up  by  the  Sea  (Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker).  1?. 
net  each.    Macmi'lan.  1 

The  Story  of  the  Zulus  (J.  Y.  Gibson).  Longmans,  Green. 
7s.  6d.  not. 

The  Journal  of  Geo^e  Fox  (Edited  by  Norman  Penney). 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  21s. 

net.  .. 
Coiitiio'cd  on  page  G2U 
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Messrs.  CONSTABLE  &  Co.  Ltd.  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  the 
following  new  book  by  the  same  author  and 
artist  as  that  charming  Italian  sketch-book, 
"THE  COLOUR  OF  ROME." 

A   LITTLE   PILGRIMAGE   IN  ITALY 

With  nearly  100  Illustrations,  including  S  in  colour, 
By  YOSHIO  MARKING, 
THE  JAPANESE  ARTIST  IN  LONDON. 

With  Text  by  O.  M.  POTTER.    12s.  6d.  net. 


FIELD:  "No  more  important  book  of  travel  in  the 
heart  of  Equatorial  Africa  hasappeared  for  a  longtime. " 

LAND  AND  PEOPLES  OF  THE  KASAI 

By  M.  W.  HILTON-SIMPSON.  With  8  full-page  plates  in 
colour  by  NORMAN  HARDY,  and  75  other  Illustrations.  16s.  net. 

The  volume  records  the  experiences  of  the  author,  who,  with 
Mr.  EMIL  TORDAV,  the  famous  Hungarian  traveller  and 
scientist,  spent  two  years  among  the  cannibals  of  the  Equatorial 
Eorest  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  Congo. 

FIELD :  "The  record  of  a  journey  which  was  full  of 
strange  and  adventurous  experiences,  but  it  is  also  the 
record  of  a  scientific  expedition  which  resulted  in  large 
additions  to  knowledge  of  the  geographical  conditions, 
the  native  manners  and  customs,  and  the  animal  life  in  ' 
the  Kasai  basin." 


A  New  book  by  the  Author  of 
"  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Indep?ndence,"  &c. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  CAVOUR 

By  WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER.  Fully  illustrated. 
2  vols.    31S.  6d.  net. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  presents  much  new 
material  concerning  the  statesman  through  whose 
genius  the  Italians  obtained  lit.erty. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  IN  GERMANY 

6s.  net.    By  A.  D.  McLAREN. 

DAIL  Y  GRAPHIC  "  A  well  =  informed  and  impressive 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  .  .  .  'An  Australian  in 
Germany  '  appears  as  a  warning  which  no  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  can  afford  to  overlook." 


EIGHTEEN  CAPITALS  OF  CHINA 

By  WILLIAM  EDO AR  GEIL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S., 
&c.    Illustrated.    21s.  net. 

STANDARD:  "Excellent  book  on  the  Chinese 
situation." 

GUARDIAN :  "Abounds  in  information  freshly 
gathered  on  the  spot." 

DAIL  Y  GRAPHIC:  "The  book  for  the  crisis  '* 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENT  OF 
"  THE  TIMES." 

ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISMS  7s.  6d.  net. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  OF  A  STUDY  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  MIGHT  BE 

4S.  6d.  net.    EDMOND  HOLMES. 

BOY  LABOUR  AND  APPRENTICESHIP 

5S.  net.    REGINALD  BRAY,  L.C.C. 
ERNEST  THOMPSON  SEION'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  XM  iS  BOOK. 

ROLF  DM  THE  WOODS 

With  over  200  Illustrations  by  the  Au'.hor.    6S.  net. 
A  TrtEN/E  UM :  "AN  IDEAL  BOYS'  BOOK." 


A   WHISTLING    WOMAN    6S.    Robert  Halifax. 

GLOBE  :  "There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than 
real  life,  and  this  it  is  that  accounts  for  the  fascination 
that  Mr  Halifax's  latest  book  exercises  over  the  reader, 
for  it  is  all  so  wonierfully  true." 

LASSES  WHOSE  B3S3HT  EYES 

6s.    FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER. 

MORNING  POST:"  Mr.  Huefferachieves  his  greatest 
triumph  ....  a  brilliant  achievement." 

f  HE~^HAP3NCi  OF  LAVINIA 

6s.    F.  BRITTEN  AUSTIN. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE:  "Every  character  in  the 
book  is  life-like  ....  full  of  human  interest." 


LONDON:       io  ORANGE  STREET  W.C. 

_____   • 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Frederic  Harrison's 
Autobiographic  Memoirs. 

With  Portraits.    2  Yols.    8vo.    30s.  net. 
WARWICK  COBLES  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

Stories  from  the  Pentamerone. 

By  GIAMBATTISTA  BASILE.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  E.  F.  STRANGE.  With  32  Illustrations  in  colour 
by  Warwick  Goei.e.  Crown4to.15s.net.  Edition 
de  Luxe,  limited  to  150  copies.  Demy  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 


The  Soul  of  the  Far  East.  By 

PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  Author  of  "The  Evolution 
of  Worlds,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  net. 

A  work  which  was  described  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  as 
"the  very  best  book  in  the  English  language  on  the  old 
Japanese  life  and  character." 


Islands  of  Enchantment,  many- 
sided  MELANESIA  SEEN  THROUGH  MANY 
EYES    AND     RECORDED    BY  FLORENCE 
COOMBE.   Illustrated  with  100  Photographs  by  J.  W. 
BEATTIE,  and  a  Map.    Svo.  12s.  net. 
Observer. — "  Miss  Coombe  writes  with  fluency  and  ease, 
and  her  descriptive  touches  are  illuminating,  especially  her 
word    picture   of  the  Island  of  Raga  (Pentecost),  New 
Hebrides.    She  has  observed  the  natives  with  sympathetic 
insight." 

Principles  of  Economics.   By  f.  w. 

TAUSSIG,  Henry  Lee  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University.    2  vols.    8vo.  17s.  net. 


Laughter,    an  essay  on  the  meaning 

OF  THE  COMIC.  By  HENRI  BERGSON.  Author- 
ised Translation  by  CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON, 
L.   es  L.,  M.A.,  and  FRED  ROTH  WELL,  B.A. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Chronicle.  —  "This  discourse  on  laughter  is  de- 
lightfully clear  and  lucid.    It  leaves  one  with  a  flattering 
sense  of  one's  own  intelligence  in  being  able  to  enjoy 
philosophy  without  a  horrid  mental  strain.    And  the  subject 
is  fascinating." 


Life,  Love  and  Light,  practical 

MORALITY  FOR  MSN  AND  WOMEN.  Extra 
crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

flfsw  Novel s m 
The  Song  of  Renny.    By  maurice 

HEWLETT.  6s. 

The  Centaur.  b>-algernonblackwood. 

Author  of  "  Jimbo,"  &c.  6s. 
This  story  embodies  an  urgent  protest  against  the  hurry 
and  unrest  of  our  feverish  modern  life  to-day,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  passionate  plea  for  a  simpler  existence  lived 
closer  to  Nature. 

John  Temple :  merchant  adventurer, 

CONVICT  AND  CONQUISTADOR.  By  RALPH 
DURAND.    Illustrated  by  William  Sewell.  6s. 

The    Baron's    Heir,    a  sixteenth 

CENTURY  ROMANCE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE- 

By  ALICE  WILSON  FOX,  Author  of  "Hearts  and 
Coronets,'  &c.    Illustrated.    6s.  \TitesJay. 

Ethan  Frome.    a  new  England  love 

STORY.  By  EDI  HI  WHARTON,  Author  of  "  The 
House  of  Mirth,"  &c.    Ctown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The   Man   in   the   Shadow,  and 

OTHER  STORIES.  By  RICHARD  WASHBURN 
CHILD,  Author  of  "Jim  Hands."    Illustrated.  6s. 

*,*  Macmillan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application. 

MAC  MILL  AN  &  CO.,  Lip.,  LONDON. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  13,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  the  Property  of  A.  C.  TAYLOR, 
Esq.,  Uppingham  the  Property  of  a  PRIVATE  COLLECTOR;  and  other 
Properties  ;  comprising  fine  Sets  of  the  first  issues  of  the  Yedo  and  Tokaido  Series 
by  Hiroshige,  and  other  interesting  prints. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

THE  HUTH  LIBRARY. 
THE  COLLECTION    OF    PRINTED    BOOKS    AND  ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  15,  and  Two  Following  Days,  and 
on  MONDAY,  November  :  o,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock  precisely, 
the  FIRST  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  of  PRINTED  BOOKS  and 
ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  formed  by  HENRY  HUTH,  Esq.,  and  since 
maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son  ALFRED  H.  HUTH,  Esq.,  Fosbury 
Manor,  Wiltshire,  comprising  the  Letters  A  and  B  and  the  magnificent  Collection 
of  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos, 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  is.  each  (  post 
free,  is.  6d.).    Illustrated  copies  containing  numerous  Reproductions,  price  5s.  each. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

No.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  ok  works  on 

AIRMANSHIP. 


&>  CO., 


HENRY      SOT  M  ERAN 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

NOW  READY. 

GLAISHER'S  NOVEMBER  CATALOGUE  OF  PUBLISHERS'  RE- 
MAINDERS AND  OTHER  PURCHASES.  Among  the  contents  are  ; 
CUNDALL'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  WATER  COLOUR  PAINTING, 
WITH  58  COLOURED  PLATES.  Original  price  21s.  net,  NOW  SOLD  AT 
7S.  6d.,  Postage  6d.  GASQUET'S  GREATER  ABBEYS  OF  ENGLAND, 
WITH  60  COLOURED  PLATES.  Original  price  20s.net,  NOW  SOLD  AT 
7s.  6d.,  Postage  6d.  HALLE-NOTES  FROM  A  PAINTER'S  LIFE.  Original 
price6s.net,  NOW  SOLD  AT  is.  6d.,  Postage  4d.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK  BY  SIR  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM.  Original  price 
iss.  net,  NOW  SOLD  AT  4s.  6d.,  Postage  5d.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  2  VOLUMES.  Original 
price  16s.  net,  NOW  SOLD  AT  7s.  6d.,  Postage  7d.  GODLEY'S  OXFORD  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Original  price  7s.  6d.net,  NOW  SOLD 
AT  3s.,  Postage  5d.  PHYTHIAN'S  TREES  IN  NATURE,  MYTH  AND 
ART.  Original  price  6s.,  NOW  SOLD  AT  2s.,  Postage  4d.;  and  many  other 
excellent  bargains. 

Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  Ltd.,  Booksellers,  265  HIGH  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 

CONTRACTORS, 

14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
'.«  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


OF  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 
Send  for  Price  Lists. 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Pub.  "THE  COLLECTOR,"  4s.  2d.  a  year. 
Sample  copies  free. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  E.C. 

An    ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION    will    be    held  1 
DECEMBER  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
For  part'cu'ars  and  scheme  of  Scholar.-hips  apply  to  The  Secretary. 


THIS  WEEKS  BOOKS —  Continued. 
Reprints  and  Translations. 
English    Constitutional    History    (T.    P.  Taswell-Langmead). 

Stevens  and  Haynes.    15s.  net. 
Laughter  :   An  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Comic  (Henri 

Bergson).    Macmillan.    3*.  6d.  net. 
The  Soul  of  the  Far  East  (Percival  Lowell).    Macmillan.  7s. 
net. 

The  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  (John  Morley),  3  vols.  ; 
The  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  and  other  East  African  Adven- 
tures (Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  H.  Patterson)  ;  The  Poor  Law 
Report  (Helen  Bosanqtiet)  :  Essays  in  Criticism  (Matthew 
Arnold)  ;  Essays  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson)  ;  Man's  Place  in 
Nature  and  other  Anthropological  Essays  (Thomas  H. 
Hmlev).    Macmillan.    Is.  net  eacb 

School  Book. 

Latin  Translation  (Basil  Dalton).    Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Enzyme  Treatment  of  Cancer  and  its  Scientific  Basis  (John 
Beard).    Chatto  and  Windus.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Climate  of  the  Continent  of  Africa  (Alexander  Knox). 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  21s.  net.  Treatise 
on  Practical  Light  (Reginald  S.  Clay).    Macmillan.    10s.  6d. 

Physiology  (W.  D.  Halliburton).    Dent.    Is.  net. 

Pictures  of  British  History  (E.  L.  Hoskyn).    Black,    la.  6d. 

Practical  Psychology  (J.  Gregory  Smith).    Bennett.  3s. 

Theology. 

The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (Kersopp  Lake).  Rivington. 
16s.  net. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (John  Edgar  McJadyen),  6s.  ; 

Studies  of  Paul  and  the  Gospel  (Alfred  E.  Garvie),  6s.  net, 

Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Primitive  Catholicism  (Mgr.  Pierre  Batiffol).    Longmans,  Green. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

Letters  from  Norway  (Sir  Walter  F.  Mieville).  Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

A  Magician  in  Many  Lands  (By  the  late  Charles  Bertram). 

Routledge.    7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Little  Pilgrimage  in  Italy  (Olave  M.  Potter),  12s.  6d.  net; 

Land  and  Peoples  of  the  Ka6ai  (M.  W.  Hiller-Simpson), 

16s.  net.  Constable. 
Peru  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (Percy  F.  Martin).  Arnold. 

15s.  net. 

The  Chilterns  and  the  Yale  (G.  Eland).  Longmans,  Green. 
3s.  6<7.  net. 

Big  Game  Hunting  in  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  (Owen  Letcher). 
Long.    12--.  6(1.  net. 

Cupid  and  Cartridges  (Aubrey  O'Brien).  Edinburgh  :  Black- 
wood.   10s.  net. 

Through  Trackless  Labrador  (H.   Hcsketh  Prichard).  Heine- 

mann.    15s.  net. 
Where   Dorset    Meets   Devon    (Francis    Bickley).  Constable. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Nigeria  :  Its  Peoples  and  it6  Problems  (E.  D.  Morel).  Smith, 
Elder.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Old  English  Carols  (Jesse  L.  Weston).    Nutt,    Is.  6d. 

The  Song  Divine  (C.  C.  Caleb).    Luzac.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Poems  (Marna  Pease).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Edmund  Gosse.    Heinemarin.    5s.  net. 

The  Everlasting  Mercy  (John  Masefield).  Sidgwick  and  Jack- 
son.   3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Don  and  the  Dervish  (Reynold  A.  Nicholson).  Dent. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 
King  to  his  People.  The.    Williams  and  Norgate.    5s.  net. 
Anomalies  of  the  English  Law  (Samuel  Beach  Chester).  Stanley 
Paul.    5s.  net. 

Book  of  Buried  Treasure,  The  (Ralph  D.  Paine).  Heinemann. 
10s.  net. 

Cavalier  Poets,  The  (Carl  Holliday).  New  York  :  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Golden  Legend  of  India.  The  (William  Henry  Robinson).  Luzac. 
8*.  6rf.  net. 

Indian  Monetary  Problems  (S.  K.  Sarma).  Madras  :  Law  Print- 
ing House. 

Navv  League  Annual.  The  (Alan  H.  Burgoyne).  Murray. 
2*.  6(/."net. 

Old  Order  Changeth,  The  (Frank  Dilnot).    Smith,  Elder.    7s.  6d. 

net. 

Other  Sheep  (Harold  Begbie).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 

Principles  of  Economics  (F.  W.  Taussig).  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Mac- 
millan.   17s.  net. 

Railway  Conquest  of  the  World,  The  (Frederick  A.  Talbot). 
Heinemann.    6s.  net. 

Scottish  Life  and  Character  in  Anecdote  and  Story  (William 
Harvey).    Stirling  :  Mackay. 

Tory  Democracy  (J.  M.  Kennedy).    Swift.    3«.  6d.  net. 

Towards  a  Perfect  Man  ( Henry' W.  Clark).    Scott,    2s.  net. 

Unemployment  :  A  Social  Study  (B.  Seebohm  Rowntree).  Mac- 
millan.   5s.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November. — The  American  His- 
torical Review,  $1 ;  United  Empire,  The  Journal  of  the 
Imperial  Arts  League,  6d.  ;  The  Journal  of  the  Marine 
Biological  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  3s.  6d.  net; 
The  Art  Journal,  Is.  net. 
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MILLS  d  BOON. 

You  will  soon  be  preparing  your  Christmas  List  of  Presents,  so  MILLS  & 
BOON  have  ready  a  delightful,  tabulated  list  of  Gift  Hooks,  which  they  will 
be  glad  to  send  post  free  to  any  address.     They  feel  sure  that  this  list  will 

make  your  selection  easy. 


MY  ITALIAN  YEAR. 

By  Richard  Bagot.    ios.  6d.  net. 

SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS  ON  THE  STAGE. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Calvert,    ios.  6d.  net. 

FORTY  YEARS  OF  SONG. 

By  Madame  Albani.     ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  COURT  IN  EXILE. 

By  E.  and  M.  S.  Grew.    15s.  net. 

ROYAL  LOVE  LETTERS. 

By  E.  Keisle  Chatter  i  on.    ios.  6d.  net. 

THE  WONDERFUL  WEALD,  AND  THE 
QUEST  OF  THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD. 

By  Arthur  Beckett,    ios.  6d.  net. 

TURKEY  AND  THE  TURKS. 

By  Z.  Duckett  Ferriman,    ios.  6d.  net 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

By  E.  Keble  Chatterton.    ios.  6d.  net. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBS. 

By  Geo.  D.  Abraham.    7s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBS. 

By  Geo.  D.  Abraham.    7s.  6d.  net. 

OUT  OF  THE  IVORY  PALACES. 

By  1'.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.j  F.S.A.  6s. 

THE  TOWN  OF  MORALITY. 

By  C.  H.  R.  6s. 

THE  BOLSTER  BOOK. 

By  Harry  Graham.  6s. 

NERVES  AND  THE  NERVOUS. 

By  Edwin-  Ash,  M.D.    5s.  net. 

THE  ZOO  CONVERSATION  BOOK. 

By  Edmund  Selous.    Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 

5s.  net. 

STORIES  FROM  ITALIAN  HISTORY  RE- 
TOLD FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  G.  E.  Troutbeck.    5s.  net. 

CANNED  CLASSICS  &  OTHER  VERSES. 

By  Harry  Graham.    3s.  6d.  net. 

DEPORTMENTAL  DITTIES. 

By  Harro  Graham.    3s.  6d.  net. 

QUEERY  LEARY  NONSENSE. 

Being  a  Lear  Nonsense  Book,  with  a  long  Introduction  by  the 
Eari.  oe  Cromer,  and  Edited  by  Lady  Strachey  of  Sutton 
Court.    With  fifty  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Line. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

CHILD-NURTURE:  MENTAL  &  PHYSICAL. 

A  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers.    By  Honnor  Morten. 

3s.  6d.  net. 


A  MANUAL  FOR  NURSES. 

By  Sydney  Welham,  M.R.C.S.    3s.  6d.  net. 

AUCTION  BRIDGE. 

By  Archibald  Dunn.    3s.  net. 

CLUB  BRIDGE. 

By  Archibald  Dunn.  3s.net. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  SONG. 

Edited  by  Harold  Simpson.    2s.  6d.  net. 

A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

By  C.  H.  Benton  and  Mary  F.  Hodge.    2s.  6d. 

THE  POCKET  GLADSTONE. 

By  J.  A.  Rees.    Cloth,  2s.  net  ;  paper,  is.  net. 


Pocket  Tip  Books 

THE  GOLFER'S  POCKET  TIP  BOOK  ss.net. 
THE  MOTORIST'S  POCKET  TIP  BOOK.  5s.  net. 

Mills  &  Boon's  Rambles  Series 

6s.  each. 
RAMBLES  AROUND  FRENCH  CHATEAUX. 

By  Frances  M.  Gostling. 

RAMBLES  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

RAMBLES  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

By  Christian  Tearle. 

There  is  always  a  New 


6s.  each        NOVEL       6s.  each 


THE  EALING  MIRACLE 

POLLYOOLY 

ALL  AWRY 

THE  CREATURE  OF 

CIRCUMSTANCE 

LOVE  IN  A  LITTLE  TOWN 

THE  EARTHEN  DRUM 

THE  COST 

RIPE  CORN 

TODDIE 

WHEN  THE  RED  CODS  CALL 


Homes  W.  C,  Newte. 
Edgar  Jepson. 
Maude  Annesley. 

Lady  Troubridge. 
J.  E.  Buckrcse. 
E.  S.  Stevens. 
L.  C.  Moberly. 
S.  C.  Nethersole. 
Gilbert  Watson. 
Beatrice  Grimshaw. 


1VTILLS    8c   BOON,    Ltd.,   49    RUPERT    STREET,  W. 
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PEKIN  SYNDICATE,  LTD, 

« A    GIGANTIC  COALFIELD." 


POLITICAL  TROUBLES. 


The  Ordinary  General  Meeting  cf  this  company  was  held  on 
Tuesday.  Sir  "Richard  Davis  Awdry,  K.C.B.,  pres.ding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert)  having  reed  the  notice?, 
The  Chairman  sakl  it  had  been  found  convenient  a  second  time 
to  bring  cut  the  accounts  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  and 
they  were  made  up  to  June  30  last,  the  latest  date  at  which  full 
information  was  available  from  China  The  accounts  showed  liqu  d 
assets  of  about  a  million,  and  a  profit  account  of  over  £4CC,0CU,  a 
very  satisfactory  balance-sheet,  as  he  thought  they  would  agree. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  future  that  the  financial  year  should  con- 
clude regularly  on  June  30,  and  that  the  accounts  should  be  pre- 
sented annually  in  the  autumn.  Having  dealt  in  some  detail  with 
the  items  in  the  balance-sheet,  ho  continued  :  We  will  now  take 
the  profit  and  loss  account.  On  the  debtor  side  item  £25  £23  17s.  fcd. 
for  ''  London  expenditure  "  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  for  the 
previous  eighteen  months.  This  increased  item  includes  law  costs 
and  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  share 
rights,  expenses  in  regard  to  the  splitting  of  the  ordinary  shares, 
fees  to  three  additional  directors,  salaries  of  *he  two  managing 
directors,  and  an  amount  of  nearly  £1,500  in  respect  of  deprecia- 
tion of  our  investment  of  £35.00C  in  Conso!s.  This  amount  ought 
not,  perhaps,  to  have  been  included  in  the  London  expenditure,  as 
it  makes  the  London  expenditure  appear  to  be  larger  than  it 
really  is.  China  expenditure,  item  £10,781  4s.  4d..  is  less  than  the 
expenditure  fer  the  previous  eighteen  months.  This  :s  accounted 
for  mainly  bv  differences  in  exchange  and  final  payment  in  respect 
of  expenses  in  North  Shansi.  I  also  wisli  to  draw  attention  to  the 
payment  to  Messrs.  Pearson  of  £40.CC0  and  the  costs  of  the  arbitra- 
tion award.  The  disagreement  with  Messrs.  Pearson  dated,  as 
you  know,  frcm  some  years  past.  Their  claim  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  we  had  no  option  but  to  pay  the  award. 
You  will  have  noticed  that  cur  report  contains  full  and  ample 
information  on  every  print.  My  colleagues  and  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  shareholders  to  learn  all  available 
particulars  before  the  general  meeting.  Your  directors  hoped  to 
have  been  ablo  to  report  having  obtained  a  reduction  :n  the 
freight  c :i  coal  on  the  Chinese  railways,  but,  although  our  claim 
ha~  been  admitted  in  principle,  the  actual  sc?l?  of  reduction  has 
not  yet  been  a-rreed  to.  While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  shou.'d  )il,"> 
to  correct  a  statement  that  I  mad?  to  you  last  year,  in  August  1910. 
I  then  mentioned  what  I  bel'eved  to  be  a  general  reduction  of  the 
railway  rates,  relying  upen  information  that  had  been  just  received 
by  telegraph.  On  further  information  it  was  subsequently  learned 
that  the  reduction  applied  on'v  to  a  special  consignment  cf  coal 
to  Tientsin,  and  was  not  applicable  to  rates  of  freight  generally. 
The  directors  regret  that  they  are  unable  to  reee.mrr.end  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  dividend.  They  feel  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
do  co  until  the  business  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate  is  still  more  firmly 
established  upon  a  solid  basis  and  regular  and  continuing  divi- 
dends can  be  fores-err.  We  have  yet  to  husband  cur  resources 
until  we  can  ascertain  what  amount  of  capital  is  requisite  to  com- 
plete the  equipment  of  the  company  and  bring  it  to  a  dividend- 
paying  staqre.  I  feel,  however,  I  am  justified  in  adding  that,  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  lock  forward,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  dividend-paying  statre  is  now 


at  last  within  view.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  delays  and  not- 
withstanding stumbling-blocks,  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  the 
Pekin  Syndicate  stands  to-day  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever 
before  in  its  history,  and  must  eventually  be  the  great  success 
anticipated  for  it.  VVith  the  certainty  of  a  huge  output  cf  coal — 
indeed,  the  whole  property  is  a  gigantic  coalfield — with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  sale  proportionate  to  the  output,  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  Honan  coal  is  considered  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
Welsh  coal,  one  need  not  have  any  tear  for  the  final  success  of 
the  company's  operations.  In  addition  to  the  many  outlets  for 
the  sale  of  your  coal,  trials  of  it  are  taking  place  in  war  vessels, 
and  we  may  surely  hope  that  these  trials  will  be  successful  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  coal  has  the  one  great  advantage  of  being 
practically  smokeless.  I  now  turn  to  another  subject.  Some  share- 
holders have  expressed  their  surprise  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  report  as  to  the  existing  state  of  politics  in  the  Far  East, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  their  intention  to  question  me  here  to-day 
as  to  the  opinion  of  the  board  regarding  tnis  company's  prospects 
vis  a  vis  the  existing  troubles.  Well,  I  will  do  my  best  to  antici- 
pate this  reasonable  request,  although  otherwise  I  had  intended  to 
pass  over  the  subject  tor  reasons  which  I  think  some  of  you  will 
understand  without  any  explanation  on  my  part.  We.  the  board, 
consider  that  the  present  political  upset  in  China  should  give  no 
cause  for  any  lasting  anxiety  on  the  part  of  shareholders. 
Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on, 
whatever  may  be  the  regime  under  which  in  the  future  we  may 
have  to  work,  we  believe  that  China  as  it  is,  or  cs  it  will  be, 
will  strictly  adhere  to,  and  carry  out,  all  existing  contracts  made 
by  its  Government  with  the  foreigner.  And  if  I  am  asked  if  I 
am  nervous  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  political  upheaval  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  upon  the  Pekin  Syndicate  interests,  I  can 
only  reply  that  I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  board  have  implicit 
confidence  that  we  shall  find  our  contr;i"t  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment faithfully  and  honourably  carried  out  both  in  the  spirit  o^d 
in  the  letter,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  Government  within 
that  Empire.  It  is  true  that,  temporarily,  the  ex  sting  trouble 
interferes  with  our  coal  sales,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  traffic  is 
suspended  on  the  railways,  but  the  Pekin  Syndicate  s  .property 
has  not  been  molested,  and,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  rising  is 
in  no  sense  aimed  against  foreigners.  The  report  speaks  for  itself 
and  shows  continuous  progress  at  the  mines,  it  marks  the  labours 
of  the  directors  and  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  it  proves  that 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  lead  on  to  success.  At  the 
close  of  last  year,  as  you  are  aware,  two  of  our  number,  with 
powers  of  managing  directors,  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  China, 
and  to  these  gentlemen,  for  their  unremitting  labours  and  for 
their  efforts  to  place  everything  on  a  business  focring,  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  thanks  of  the  shareholders  and  of  their  colleagues 
are  very  justly  due.  I  will  now  move  "  That  the  directors'  report, 
dated  Oct  ber  24,  1911.  and  the  accounts  made  up  to  June  30,  1911, 
bo  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved  and  adopted." 

Mr.  Libert  Oury  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
carried  w  ithout  discussion. 

Mr.  II.  T.  Anstruther  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  two  retiring 
directors.  Sir  Richard  Davis  Awdry  and  M.  Rene  de  Cerenville. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Comte  de  Seguier  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  just  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a  telegram 
which  we  have  received  as  to  our  output  of  coal,  and  which  I 
think  you  will  regard  as  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  unrest 
that  has  been  going  on  in  China. 

The  Secretary:  This  telegram  was  sent  over  last  evening:  — 
"Total  output  for  the  month  <~f  October,  35.C00  tons:  sales, 
41.000  tons:  situation  unchanged." 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


RANID      MINE  S,  LIMITED. 

ABRIDGED    TABULATED    SUIfM  ARY. 


Rose  Deep, 
Limited. 

Gei.denhuis 
Deep, 
Limited. 

Ferreira 

Deep, 
Limited. 

Crown 
Mines, 
Limited. 

NewModder- 

FONTEIN 

G.M.Co.,Ltd. 

VillageDeep 
Limited. 

NotJRSK 

Mine*, 
Limited. 

The  Village 
Main  Reef 
G.  M.  Co., 
Ltd. 

Main  Reef 
West,  Ltd. 

Financial  Quarter  ending 

30  Sept.  1 31 1 

30  Sept.  191 1 

30  Sept.  191 1 

30  Sept.  1911 

30  Sept.  191 1 

30  Sept.  1911 

31  July,  1911 

30  June,  1911 

30  June,  1911 

Mine. 

Development  Work — 

No.  of  feet  driven,  sunk  and 

risen,  exclusive  of  Stupes. . 

3-63 

9,900 

17,901 

6,526 

6,385 

6,34° 

».530 

3.277 

StOI'I  NG  — 

Tonnage  Stoped,  including 

206,774 

189,666 

Ore  from  development  faces 

270.213 

119,638 

489,521 

165,521 

I7'.934 

141,898 

57,839 

Milling. 

Ore   received   from  Mins 

2c6, 774 

270,213 

115,638 

489,521 

166.521 

»7'.Q3» 

i'g,666 

141,898 

57,839 

Ore  milled  (tons) 

177,600 

209,260 

97,622 

435, 2CO 

148,700 

148,000 

167,800 

119,850 

49.014 

Cyaniding. 

168,886 

177,689 

209,205 

96.234 

436,284 

149,309 

148,118 

119.397 

49.014 

Cold  Production. 

Total  Yield  per  Ton  Milled 

6.94 

6.53 

6.52 

10.41 

8.11 

7.23 

6.40 

8.85 

8.24 

Working  Expenses. 

£  s. 

d. 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

£  >. 

</. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  d. 

£  «.  d. 

£ 

d. 

£  >.  d. 

0 

230,951  0 

O 

103,785   0  0 

411,513  0 

0 

130.831  0 

0 

137,244   0  0 

183.748   O  O 

105,742  0 

0 

51.552  0  0 

Cost  per  Ton  Milled 

0  17 

9 

1  2 

1 

0  18 

IX 

0  17 

7 

0  18  7 

I  III 

0  17 

8 

1  1  0 

Revenue. 

Value  of  Gold  produced 

243.365  0 

O 

285,980  Q 

O 

212,987   0  0 

740,499  0 

0 

225,470  0 

0 

198,532  0  0 

244,077    O  O 

222,504  0 

0 

84.390  0  0 

Value  per  Ton  Milled 

1  7 

s 

»  7 

4 

238 

1  14 

0 

1  10 

4 

1    6  10 

I    9  I 

1  17 

2 

1  14  s 

Working  Profit. 

60,328    O  O 

85  537  0 

0 

55,023  0 

0 

t09,2O2     O  O 

318,986  0 

0 

94,639  0 

O 

61  287  0  0 

116,761  0 

0 

32,837  0  0 

Per  Ton  Miller] 

o  9 

8 

0  5 

.3: 

I24 

0  15 

z 

O  12 

9 

083 

O72 

0  19 

6 

0  13  S 

Net  Revenue  fiom  other 

Sources. 

1,546  0 

0 

*8,3H  0 

0 

3.855    0  0 

*  2,185  0 

O 

396     O  O 

•3.023  O 

0 

*2,337   0  0 

Net  Profit   

83,991  0 

0 

57.215  0 

O 

109,599     0  ° 

302,671  0 

0 

97,662  O 

0 

60,432   0  0 

62,666   0  0 

Estimated  Amount  of  10% 

Tax  on  Profits  .. 

7,838  0 

0 

3,683  0 

O 

10,098     O  O 

32,404  0 

0 

9,978  O 

0 

3,729  0  0 

4,956   0  0 

10,625  0 

0 

Reserve  Gold  (oz.  of  fine  gold) 

4,769 

1,646 

5,653 

8,622 

2,230 

•58 

5,773 

Capital  Expenditure 

9,724  0 

0 

f24,22I  O 

O 

1,430     O     O  +109,897  O 

0 

t45.543  0 

0 

40,042  0  0 

19,378  0  0 

1,097  0 

0 

26,170   0  0 

Interim  Dividends  Declared. 

Payable     to  Shareholders 
registered  on  books  as  at.. 

3D  Sept.  1911 

22}  % 

31  July,  1911 

30  June,  191 1 

30  June,i9ii 

Rate  per  cent. 

10% 

35% 

10% 

Total  amount  of  distribution 

.^04,750 

82,782   0  0 

165,200  0 

0 

45,000  0  0 

•  Including  Accumulalions.      f  Exclusive  of  the  proporiion  of  an  annuity  payable  to  the  Government  in  respect  of  Mining  rights  acquired  under  certain  claims. 
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SOUTHERN  NIGERIA 
GOVERNMENT  LOAN. 

Issue  of  £5,000,000  4  Per  Cent.  Five  Year 
Convertible  Bonds. 

Authorised  by  Ordinance  No.  22  of  1904  (as  amended  by  Ordinance 
No.  18  of  1911)  and  Ordinance  No.  12  of  191 1. 
Price  of  Issue,  £99  10s.  per  oent. 
£5  per  cent,  on  application,  and  the  balance  payable  as  under  : 
£19  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  22nd  November,  1911. 
£25  per  cent,  on  the  20th  December,  1911. 
£26  per  cent,  on  the  5th  February,  1912. 
£25  per  cent,  on  the  4th  March,  1912. 

Preferential  allotment  will  be  given  to  those  applicants  who 
Undertake  to  pay  in  full  and  convert,  before  the  loth  February, 
1912,  their  Allotment  Letters  or  Scrip  Certificates  into  Southern 
Nigeria  (Lagos)  3A  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  1930  1955,  at  the 
rate  of  £104  10s.  of  Stock  in  exchange  for  each  £100  of  the  Loan. 
They  must  signify  their  intention  to  do  so  by  signing  the  under- 
taking embodied  in  the  Application  Form. 

Allottees  who  convert  as  above  will  receive  a  full  six  months' 
interest  on  the  15th  March,  1912. 

A  coupon,  payable  on  the  15th  March)  1912,  for  13a.  8r/.  per 
cent.,  representing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum 
from  tlie  due  dates  of  the  instalments,  will  be  attached  to  the 
Scrip  Certificates  representing  the  Bonds. 

The  terms  offered  for  the  conversion  of  fully  paid  Allotment 
Letters  or  Scrip  Certificates  or  Bonds  after  the  issue  of  the  Loan 
are  stated  later  in  the  Prospectus. 

.  The  Government  of  Southern  Nigeria,  having  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  Trustees  are 
authorized  to  invest  in  this  Stock,  subject  to  the  restrictions  set 
forth  in  the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 

The  Loan  is  raised  to  redeem  the  outstanding  4  per  Cent.  Four 
Year  Convertible  Bonds  falling  due  on  the  15th  March,  1912,  and 
to  produce  part  of  the  sum  of  £3,500,000  authorised  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria,  of  the 
Lagos  Harbour  and  Water  Works,  and  other  public  works. 

The  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Southern  Nigeria,  hereby  invite  applications  for  the 
•  above  Loan. 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  General  Revenues  and  Assets  of  the 
Government  of  Southern  Nigeria,  and  will  be  raised  in  the  form 
of  Bonds  representing  £1,000,  £500  and  £100  respectively,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly  on  the  15th  of  March  and  15th  of  September  in  each  vear. 

Any  Bonds  which  may  remain  unconverted  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1916,  will  be  paid  off  at  par  at  that  date. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5 
per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount,  will  be  received  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W., 
and  No.  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the  14th  day  of 
November. 

In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  on 
deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ment. If  there  should  be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment, 
such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

Applications  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  issue,  and 
no  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less  amount  than  £100  or  multiples 
thereof. 

.  The  first  payment  must  accompany  the  application,  and  the  sub- 
sequent payments  are  to  be  made  at  the  Crown  Agents'  Transfer 
Office,  No.  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C,  not  later  than  the  dates 
above  mentioned. 

Payments  may  be  made  in  full  under  discount  of  3^  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  22nd  day  of  November — the  allotment  date — 
or  any  subsequent  date  prior  to  the  4th  of  March,  1912. 

In  the  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its 
du3  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable 
to  forfeiture. 

After  payment  by  the  allottees  of  the  instalment  due  on  allot- 
ment, they  w'ill  receive  at  the  Crown  Agents'  Transfer  Office, 
No.  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C,  in  exchange  for  the  receipted 
Letter  of  Allotment,  Scrip  Certificates  representing  the  Bonds 
or  Stock  to  which  thev  will  become  entitled. 

CONVERSION  INTO  STOCK. 
The  holders  of  fully  paid  Letters  of  Allotment  or  of  Scrip  Certi- 
ficates, as  soon  as  they  are  paid  in  full,  and  of  the  Bonds,  will 
have  the  option  on  surrender  of  the  Certificates  or  Bonds,  of  con- 
verting the  name  into  Southern  Nigeria  (Lagcs)  Government  £3^ 
per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock,  1930-1955,  on  the  following  terms  : — 
For    holders    who    have    received    preferential  allotment, 

£104  10--.  Stock. 
For  other  holders  — 

At  any  time  between  the  following  dates  : — 

The  16th  February,  1912,  and  the  15th  August,  1913, 
£104  Stock. 

The  ISih  August,  1913,  and  the  15th/  Augrst,  1915. 
£103  Stock  for  each  £1C0  of  Bonds. 
The  Stock  will  be  in  addition  to  and  identical  with  the  Southern 
Nigeria  (Lagos)  £3^  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  already  quoted  in 
the  Official  Stock  and  Share  List,  and  will  be  repayable  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1955,  by  p.  Sinking  Fund  to  be  formed  in  this 
country  under  the  management  of  the  Crown  Agents,  who  are 
appointed  Trustees;  but  the  Government  of  Southern  Nigeria 
will  have  the  option  of  redemption  at  par  on  or  after  the  15th  of 


March,  193!J.  on  giving  six  Calendar  months'  imtur  by  advertise- 
ment  in  the  "  London  Gazette"  and  in  the  "  Times  "  neWM 
paper,  or  l-y  post  to  the  then  Stockholder!  at  their  regUttEM 
addressee. 

The  interest  at  the  rate  of  £3^,  pet  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
payable  half  yearly,  on  the  15th  of  March  and  15tli  of  Septembel 
in  each  year,  by  Dividend  Warrants,  which,  if  desired,  may  l>e 
transmitted  by  post. 

The  Stock  will  be  t ransl'erabl  •  at  tli  •  Crown  Agents'  Transfer 
Ollice,  No.  1  Tokenhouse  liuildings,  F..C.  without  charge,  and 
free  of  stamp  duty,  hut  Principal  and  Interest  will  be  payable 
at  the  Head  Office,  W  hile  hull  (  lardens. 

Stock  Certificates  to  Hearer,  of  the  denominations  of  £1,000, 
£500,  ami  £100,  with  coupons  for  the  half-yearly  dividends 
attached,  will  be  obtainable  in  1  xchaugc  for  Inscribed  Stock  at 
the  Crown  Agents'  Transfer  Office,  No.  1  Tokenhotu  e  liuildings, 
E.C,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  and  such  certificates 
can,  if  den  red,  be  re-inscribed. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Southern  Nigeria  alone  are  liable 
in  respect  of  the  above  Stock,  and  the  dividends  thereon,  and  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly 
liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  divi- 
dends thereon,  or  for  any  matter  relating  thereto  (Act  40  and  41, 
Vict.  Cap.  59). 

Forms  of  Application,  and  a  Memorandum  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Colony,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Government  of 
Southern  Nigeria,  and  which  contains  a  Statistical  Statement 
relative  to  the  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Trade  of  the  Colony: 
from  1900  to  1910  inclusive,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  Whitehall 
Gardens,  S.  VV.,  and  at  No.  1  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C. ;  at  that 
of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  13  George  Street,  Mansion 
House,  E.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour,  Hatton  Court, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  at  the  Bank  of  British  West 
Africa,  Limited,  17  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  and  14  Castle  Street, 
Liverpool ;  and  copies  of  the  Ordinances  under  which  the  Loan  is 
raised  may  be  teen  on  application  at  the  Office  of  the  Crown 
Agerts  in  Whitehall  Gardens. 

Office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
Whitehall  Gardens,  London. 

10th  November,  1911. 

The 

Eye -Witness 
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ISO PRENE.    By  H.  E.  Potts,  M. Sc. 
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CasselT s  Announcements. 


Fourteen  Years 
a  Jesuit 

By  COUNT  VON  HOENSBROECH.  25s. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Alice  net 

Zimmern.     In  two  Volumes.   Medium  per 

8vo.  set. 

100  Popular  Pictures 
Vol.  II. 

Second  Volume  with  illuminating  notes  to  12s. 
each  picture  written  by  Mr.  ARTHUR  and 
FISH.    In  cloth  gilt.  15S, 


Letters  To  a 
Niece 

Being  letters  from  Eleanor,  wife  of  Gen. 
Sir  Francis  Loder,  K.M.G.,  to  her  niece, 
Kathleen,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Drummond,  M.A.     Extra  crown  8vo.  264  3s.  6d. 
pages,  cloth  gilt.  net. 

Ye  Flower-Lover's 
Booke 

Compiled  by  G.  CLARKE  NUTTALL,  2s.  6d. 

B.Sc.  With  4  Photographs  in  Colour  taken  net 

direct  from   Nature  by   H.  Essenhigh  and 

Corke,  F.R.P.S.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth  4s. 

and  leather.  net. 


Wright's  Book 
of  Poultry 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  Edited  by 
S.  H.  LEWER.  With  30  Colour  Plates, 
16  Full-page,  and  a  profuseness  of  other 
illustrations.  644  pages.   Demy  4to.  cloth  21s. 

gilt.  net. 

Canada  To-day 
and  To-morrow 

By  ARTHUR  E.  COPPING.     With  6 
Colour  Illustrations  by  Harold  ComNG, 
and  25  Half-tone  plates.     Large  crown  7s.  6d. 
8vo.  cloth  gilt.  net" 

Wild  Flowers  as  they 
Grow.    Second  Series 

Photographed  in  Colour  direct  from  Nature 
by  H.  ESSENHIGH  CORKE.F.R.P.S. 
With  descriptive  Text  by  G.  CLARKE 
NUTTALL,   B.Sc.      With  25   Plates.  5s. 
Foolscap  4to.  208  pages.  net. 

Indoor 
Amusements 

By  J.  A.  MANSON.  An  up-to-date  Com- 
pendium  on  all  kinds  of  Indoor  Amuse- 
ments. With  16  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Warships  and 
Their  Story 


By  R.  A.  FLETCHER.     With  Colour 
Frontispiece  by  Charles  Dixon,  R.I., 
and  8o  Full-page  Plates  from  Photographs.  21s. 
Medium  8vo.  net. 

The  Adventures  of 
Jack  Rabbit 

By  RICHARD  KEARTON,  F.Z.S., 
F.  R.  P.S.  Superbly  illustrated  by  Photo- 
graphs in  natural  Colours  and  many  other 
pictures  reproduced  from  Photographs 
taken  direct  from  Nature.  Extra  crown 
8vo.  6S. 

The  Story  of  English 
Literature 

By  ANNA  BUCKLAND.  New  Edition, 
with  the  addition  of  authoriiative  matter 
bringing  the  story  down  to  the  deaths  of 
Swinburne  and  Meredith.  With  16  Plates. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Talks  with  Children 
about  Themselves 

By  AMY  B.  BARNARD.    With  Frontis- 

piece  in  Colour.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  3s.  6d, 

gilt.  net. 


CASSELL'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOKS. 


Treasure 
Island 

By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
Illustrated  Edition,  containing  12  Plates 
by  John  Cameron.     Demy  8vo.   384  7s.  6d. 
pages,  cloth  gilt.  net. 


The  Master  of 
Ballantrae 


By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
Illustrated  by  Mr.  Wal  Paget,  who  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  tale  in  a  manner 
that    will    satisfy    the    most    exacting  7s.  6d. 
Stevensonians.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  net. 


The  Pilgrim's 
Progress 


By  JOHN  BUNYAN,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D. 
Containing   12  Colour    Illustrations  by 
James  Clark,  R.I.  Super-royal  8vo.  464  7s.  6d. 
pages,  cloth  gilt.  net. 


CASS  ELLS  GIFT  BOOKLETS. 


LITTLE   TRAVEL  BOOKS. 


A  Little  Journey 
to  Italy 

With  6  Full-page  Illustrations  Is. 
inColourbyE.W.HASLEHUST  net. 


A  Little  Journey 
to  Switzerland 

With  6  Full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  E.W.Haslehust 


Is. 
net. 


LITTLE  BOOKS   ON  GREAT  WRITERS. 


Robert  Louis 
Stevenson 

With  4  Colour  Illustrations  and  Is. 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  net. 


Charles 
Dickens 


With  6  Full-page  Illustrations  Is. 
by  Fred  Barnard,  in  Colour,  net. 


LITTLE   NATURE  BOOKS. 


The  Wood-Folk 
at  Home 

With  6  Full-page  Plates  in  Is 
Colour    by    Ernest    Aris,  net. 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 


The  Bird.Folk 
at  Home 

With  6  Full-page  Plates  in 
Colour  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 


IS. 

net. 


LITTLE   GOLDEN  BOOKS. 
Cloth,  full  gilt.  Each  Is.  net. 


The  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam 

With  4  Colour  Illustrations 
by  A.  A.  Dixon. 


Golden  Thoughts 
from 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 

With  4  Colour  Illustrations 
by  Byam  Shaw. 


The  Dream  of  Gerontius 

With  4  Colour  Illustrations  by  James  Clark,  R.I. 


CASSELES  ANNUAL  VOLUMES. 


Chums 

Annual  Volume 

With  Colour  Plates  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  Illustrations. 
Cloth  gilt.  8s. 

Girl's  Realm 
Annual,  I9II 


Profusely  Illustrated, 
gilt. 


Cloth 


8S. 


British  Boys' 
Annual 

With  8  Colour  Plates  and 
about  30  Full-Page  Illustra- 
tions.   Cloth  gilt.  5s. 

British  Girls' 
Annual 

With  8  Colour  Plates  and 
about  30  Full-Page  Illustra- 
tions.   Cloth  gilt.  5S. 


Cassell's 
Annual 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  With  5s. 
200  Colour  Pictures.  Picture  and 
boards,  3s.  £d.  ;  cloth  gilt      3s.  6d. 

Little  Folks 
Christmas  Vol. 

Contains  over  60  Colour  Pic- 
tures and  hundreds  of  Black-  5s. 
and-White         Illustrations.  and 
Picture  boards,  cloth  gilt.       3s.  6d. 


BcvPeep 


A  Picture  Book  for  the  Little 
Ones.    With  6  Colour  Plates,  3s.  6d. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Unionist  party  has  fretted  too  much  about  having 
no  man  to  fill  Mr.  Balfour's  place,  no  leader  to  follow 
him.  It  became  a  sort  of  obsession,  it  got  on  the 
nerve.  Mr.  Balfour's  place  has  not  been  filled  and  it 
cannot ;  yet  the  party  has  a  leader  in  whom,  beyond  the 
faintest  doubt,  it  is  happy.  It  is  not  quite  another  case 
of  "  I  never  thought  of  Goschen  !  "  but  how  little  had 
the  party — and  the-  public — a  week  ago  imagined  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  the  light  in  which  it  sees  him  to-day  ! 
How  can  one  treat  gravely  the  theories  about  an  exact 
science  of  history — and  Parliament  and  partv  at  least 
are  bits  of  history — when  flukes,  "  outside  chances  ", 
complete  surprises,  such  as  this  of  the  leadership,  are 
from  time  to  time  upsetting  all  our  reckonings?  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  is  a  chess-player  (probably  the  best  who  has 
ever  sat  in  the  House),  and  at  this  moment  he  might  well 
appreciate  the  soliloquist's 

Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an  unseen 

hand  at  a  game 
That  pushes  us  off  from  the  board  and  others  ever 

succeed  ?  ' ' 

The  force  of  the  lines  might  come  home  with  equal 
significance  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter] 
Long,  though  they  are  not  chess-players.  Both  these 
Unionist  leaders  have  behaved  splendidly — for  there 
can  be  a  splendour  in  not  shining  brightest.  Both  are 
bigger  men  to-day  than  they  have  been  before.  Twenty 
years  ago  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  and  Mr.  Goschen 
did  somewhat  the  same  thing  ;  but  it  was  not  quite  the 
same.  Both  gave  up  their  claim  to  leadership,  but  then 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  third  man,  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  all  agreed  was  more  finely  fitted  to  lead 
the  Conservative  party  than  either. 


Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  had  a  strong  following — we 
have  heard  somewhere  about  a  hundred — but  probably 
not  so  strong  as  either  Mr.  Long  or  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  has  enjoyed.  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain have  made — or  at  least  one  of  them  has  made — a 
sacrifice  greater  than  Mr.  Goschen 's  or  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach's;  for  the  leadership  was  scarcely  within 
the  grasp  of  the  two  elder  statesmen  whereas  it  was 
within  the  grasp  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  younger.  And 
now,  of  course,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  has 
gone  for  ever. 

But  well  as  they  have  behaved,  it  is  not  happy  to 
describe  the  choice  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  "a  com- 
promise ".  Mr.  Law's  speeches  have  been,  since  he 
entered  the  House,  strong  and  intellectual.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  describes  Mr.  Law  as  "a  very  brilliant  man  ". 
That  is  high  praise,  about  the  highest  a  parliamentary 
leader  can  have  ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  talk  about  Mr.  Law  being  a  plain  business 
man,  without  special  gift  of  words  or  ideas  or  ornaments 
of  that  kind.  Such  talk  is  fat-headed.  Mr.  Law  is  a 
clever,  biting,  distinctly  original  speaker  with  a  choice 
of  words  that  appeals  to  those  who  have  a  real  literary 
sense.  He  can  phrase — and  there  is  a  quality  about 
that  phrasing  which  one  likes.  The  imitation  phrase, 
the  phrase  that  is  uttered  by  pretenders,  is  rubbishy 
paste  :  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  phrasing  has  the  hardness 
that  is  necessary. 

His  speech  at  Leeds  struck  us  as  very  wise,  without 
being  colourless.  He  managed  to  get  in  everything, 
and  everything  in  a  balanced  plan.  Tariff  Reform 
comes  out  as  the  backbone  of  the  whole  Unionist  posi- 
tion, enormously  strengthened  by  the  Canadian  elec- 
tions. This  is  the  plain  fact.  YVe  cannot  fight  on  what 
is  past  nor  on  a  negative.  And  Tariff  Reform  is  our 
hope  of  the  future.  On  it  hang  empire  and  social 
reform  at  home.  One  thing  Mr.  Law  did  not  say  which 
we  very  much  wish  he  could  have  included  in  his  first 
speech — that  the  next  Unionist  Government  will  repeal 
the  Parliament  Act.  On  this  point  the  party  must  have 
a  lead  at  once. 

Oldham  was  as  happy  in  its  coincidence  as  in  its 
surprise.  A  better  send-off  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  not 
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have  been.  In  itself,  too,  it  was  something  considerable 
for  the  Unionist  party.  We  did  not  get  an  absolute 
majority,  nor  near  it.  but  our  poll  hardly  decreased, 
while  the  Liberal  poll  did  greatly  The  Labour  vote  was 
heavy,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  it  took  nothing 
from  the  Unionist  candidate  ;  though,  of  course,  Mr. 
Stanley  suffered  by  it  much  more.  Oldham  has  been  in 
its  time  Unionist  predominantly  over  all  parties ;  so 
extreme  elation  at  winning  a  three-cornered  fight  would 
not  become  us.  Still,  it  was  all  to  the  good  and  in  the 
right  direction. 

One  defect  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  Unionist  leader  must 
be  noted  frankly,  one  for  which  he  is  in  no  sense  re- 
sponsible. He  may  make  of  tepid  Tariff  Reformers  hot 
Tariff  Reformers  ;  may  we  not  all  be  preparing  to  give 
ere  long  our  cheques  for  ten  thousand  to  the  cause? 
Mr.  Law  will,  we  believe,  prove,  too,  at  once  a  rousing 
and  a  safe  leader  against  Home  Rule.  In  the  extremely 
difficult  work  of  repairing  the  Radical  damage  of  the 
Constitution  he  may  well  be  efficient.  His-  defect  is 
that  he  is  not  rooted  in  the  Conservative  tradition,  does 
not  touch  the  Tory  imagination.  He  is  not  of  the  land, 
not  of  the  grand  old  ruling  class  ;  not  a  Churchman. 
One  cannot  connect  him  with  the  public  school  system, 
the  University  system,  the  Services.  Is  this  why  the 
Government  part;,'  cheered  him  so  warmly? 

An  amendment  to  the  Insurance  Bill  of  176  lines,  com- 
pletely changing  its  character  as  a  national  scheme,  was 
literally  sprung  upon  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
afternoon..  It  Jiad  been  quietly  tabled  on  the  previous 
Friday  ;  many  members  came  to  the  debate  ignorant  of 
its  main  intention  ;  and  no  member  had  had  time  to 
obtain  expert  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Mr.  Munro 
Fergusson  had  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  meet- 
ing his  constituents  on  the  Sabbath  to  find  cut  in  time 
what  they  thought  of  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  entirely 
failed  to  explain  away  the  importance  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  fact  stands  that  on  Friday  of  last  week  the 
Bill  was  a  National  Insurance  Bill.  To-day  it  is  for 
practical  purposes  three  Bills — a  Bill  for  England,  a  Bill 
for  Scotland,  and  a  Bill  for  Ireland. 

The'  amendment,  which  was  passed  on  Monday  vir- 
tually without  discussion,  set  up  an  independent  body  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  for  Scotland  to  administer  an 
independent  fund.  The  only  thing  clear  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  was  that  there  would  be  more 
high  salaries  and  more  expenses  of  administration.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  could  see  clearly  enough  that  some- 
one would  be  worse  off  than  under  the  original  plan. 
But  no  one  on  the  Government  side  could  be  persuaded 
to  talk  figures  ;  and  no  one  on  the  Opposition  side  had 
been  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  figures  for  them- 
selves. Mr.  George's  only  stated  reason  for  making  this 
vital  change  in  the  Bill  was  that  he  "  understood  it  was 
a  demand  of  the  Scottish  members  ". 

The  Irish  amendments  caused  less  real  political  stir 
in  the  House  than  those  relating  to  Scotland;  though, 
naturally,  the  debate  was  considerably  warmer.  We  are 
well  used  to  the  idea  of  separate  treatment  for  Ireland  ; 
and  everyone  knew  several  months  ago  that  the  Bill 
would  be  tempered  to  the  liking  of  the  Nationalists. 
What  gave  real  fury  to  the  debate  was  Mr.  O'Brien's 
attack  upon  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  He 
would  rather  have  no  insurance  in  Ireland  at  all  than 
see  a  farthing  of  State  coin  pass  through  the  fingers 
of  the  Ancient  Order.  Almost  immediately  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  Insurance  Bill  as  a  measure  of  social 
reform  was  abandoned,  and  the  House  settled  down  to 
enjoy  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr. 
Moore  on  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Increment  Duty  up  to  7  Novem- 
ber is  ^1950.  The  Government  admitted  this  in  the 
House  on  Tuesday.  So  much  for  that  noble  principle  of 
the  People's  Budget  !  It  is  partly  to  collect  this  ridicu- 
lous sum  that  the  Government  have   appointed  their 


great  standing  army  of  new  officials,  whose  large  salaries 
lor  life  and  whose  substantial  pensions  we  must  all  have 
the  noble  privilege  of  helping  to  pay.  Another  delight- 
ful item  :  On  Tuesday  the  Government  announced  that 
they  had  not  proceeded  by  the  ^50  fine  method  against 
any  of  the  owners  in  Ireland  who  have  not  filled  up 
Form  IV.  Our  impression  is  that  the  Irishman  who 
fills  up  Form  IV.  will  be  either  a  jester  or  a  fool. 

Lxcited  politicians  ",  who  came  quite  near  to  calling 
each  other  "  murderous  ruffians  " — indeed,  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien  did  get  out  the  word  "  ruffian  "  somehow — 
were  to  the  fore  in  the  House  on  Wednesday.  It  all 
arose  out  of  a  comic  suggestion  in  the  press  that 
Mr.  Lowther  should  give  up  the  office  of  Speaker 
and  take  the  Unionist  Leadership  instead.  The  Italians 
have  a  saying  about  the  goslings  wishing  to  teach  the 
ganders  how  to  swim — "  I  paperi  vogliano  menar  a  ber 
le  oche  " — the  goslings  of  the  press  sometimes  want  to 
teach  the  ganders  of  Parliament  how  to  run  their  show  ! 
But  here  the  ganders  would  have  none  of  it ;  and  when 
Mr.  Booth  read  the  offending  passage  he  came  into 
collision  with  Lord  Winterton,  and  such  rude  words  as 
cad  and  company  promoter  were  hurled  about,  and  there 
was  a  scene.  What  Mr.  Booth  wished  to  do  is  not, 
perhaps  never  will  be,  known.  We  hope  he  was  not 
so  inhuman  as  to  think  of  shutting  the  editor  in  the 
Clock  Tower,  where  the  bell  has  been  cracked. 

Oddly  enough,  the  real  insult  to  the  Speaker  was  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Booth  nor  by  any  of  the  other  excited 
politicians  who  took  part  in  the  fray.  The  real  sting 
of  the  offending  article  was  held  in  the  statement  that 
there  was  precedent  for  Mr.  Speaker  resigning  his  office 
and  taking  the  Opposition  leadership  ;  and  that  precedent 
was — Addington  ! 

The  whole  incident  was  absurd.  It  was  summed  up 
by  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  as  an  "  unnecessary  " 
incident.  The  "  Westminster  "  added  that  the  Speaker 
alone  came  well  out  of  it.  This  in  one  of  the  ablest 
Liberal  newspapers  in  the  country  was  a  rebuke  with  a 
vengeance  lor  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
angrily  intervened  !  It  is  not  often  that  a  powerful 
party  organ  reproves  a  powerful  Minister  of  that  party, 
and  to  such  effect. 

One  thing,  however,  the  discussion  has  defined — that 
to  direct  nine  companies,  or  ninety-nine,  is  a  world  apart 
from  promoting  one.  Mr.  Booth's  explanation  on 
Thursday  made  this  clear.  We  can  most  of  us  remem- 
ber the  old  cant  about  guinea-pigs.  Well,  now  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  guinea-pig. 

The  quarrel  in  Dublin  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  has 
come  to  a  head.  More  picturesquely  it  is  a  quarrel 
between  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  fairly  describes  the  work  of  his 
Societv  to  be  the  organising  of  Irish  farmers  for  better 
business.  Enter  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  who  has  a  different 
view  of  what  is  good  for  Irish  farmers.  No  sooner  is 
he  Vice-President  of  the  Department  than  he  withdraws 
the  Department's  subsidy  to  the  Society.  Moreover, 
he  charges  the  Society  with  being  political,  and  he 
opposes  its  application  for  a  grant  from  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners.  The  Society  refuses  to  be  put 
under  the  heel  of  Mr.  Russell.  Behind  the  Society  are 
100,000  Irish  farmers,  convinced  that  co-operation  is  a 
blessing,  and  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  is  unnecessary. 

Centenary  celebrations  are  silly  things.  Every  day 
is  the  centenary  of  something  that  happened  to  scme- 
bodv,  and  somebody  worth  remembering,  though  we 
may  not  remember  him.  John  Bright  unquestionably 
deserves  remembering  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  political 
orators.  He  will  not  be  remembered  for  much  else. 
He  was  an  apostle  of  enthusiasm  and  visions  long  faded, 
partly  because  realised.  He  was  the  spokesman  of  a 
philosophy  now  found  out  and  repudiated  most  warmly 
by  his  political  descendants.       Bright  and  the  Man- 
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-chcstcr  School  stand  together;  he  was  against  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  ami  all  that  we  now  call  Social  Reform.  He 
believed  in  leaving  a  man  tree  to  starve  and  go  to  the 
devil.  Me  hated  empire,  tin'  Church,  aristocracy,  and 
soldiers.  He  was  ol  t  he  age  of  "  Self  Help  "  and  "  John 
Halifax"  and  all  the  terrible  good  books  that  made 
Christianity  the  Gospel  of  Success.  His  point  of  view 
was  the  contradictory  of  the  Tory.  He  would  not  have 
Home  Rule,  but  he  drew  not  a  w.it  nearer  to  the  Tories. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that  he  hated  mobs.  "  As  only  a 
Radical  can  ",  says  Mr.  Birrell.  That  one  can  under- 
stand.    Most  of  us  dislike  our  masters. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Smith  smothered  (no  other  word  will  do) 
Prolessor  Dicey  in  his  answer  to  the  Professor's  solemn 
rebuke  to  him  for  recklessly  attacking  so  blameless  a 
person  as  Mr.  Bryce.  It  is  always  dangerous  for  a  hra\  y 
mover  to  attack  the  agile — he  hits  in  the  air  and  looks 
ridiculous.  We  decline  absolutely  to  accept  Professor 
Dicey 's  doctrine  of  ambassadorial  immunity  from 
criticism.  The  principal's  responsibility  for  his  agent 
does  not  put  the  agent  in  the  position  of  a  king  that  can 
do  no  wrong.  It  has  been  necessary  from  the  beginning 
to  watch  Mr.  Bryce  very  carefully,  for  he  went  out  to 
W  ashington  an  American  at  heart.  The  very  book  Pro- 
fessor Dicey  craves  in  aid  proves  this.  Mr.  Bryce  has 
now  fulfilled  all  expectations  by  straining  his  powers, 
even  to  technical  incorrectness,  to  bring  about  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  have  injured  British  to  the 
advantage  of  American  trade.  He  acted,  in  short,  as 
the  representative  of  America  rather  than  of  the  country 
whose  servant  he  was.  Mr.  Smith  is  doing  good  service 
in  exposing  this  to  the  public. 

Lord  Curzon  was  optimistic  in  his  speech  to  the  Persia 
Society  on  Wednesday.  In  the  presence  of  the  Persian 
Ambassador  he  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  We  can 
all  agree  with  him,  and  must,  in  wishing  for  Persia  a 
strong  government.  That,  indeed,  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. But  when  Lord  Curzon  adds  "  and  constitutional  ", 
is  it  certain  the  two  in  Persia  are  compatible?  From 
the  speech  as  reported  Lord  Curzon  evidently  by  "  con- 
stitutional "  means  representative  government.  Has 
a  strong  Persian  Government  ever  had  one  thing  in 
common  with  a  Parliamentary  system?  Persia  has 
"been  strong  only  when  governed  under  precisely  the 
opposite  plan.  Lord  Curzon  himself  witnesses  to  the 
"  extraordinary  difficulties  "  in  the  way  of  representative 
government  in  Persia.  Why  court  difficulties?  Is  it 
statesmanship  to  try  to  introduce  a  plan  difficult  to  work 
anywhere  into  a  country  historically  unprepared  for  it 
and  naturally  unsuited?  However,  Lord  Curzon  knows 
much  of  Persia  both  from  books  and  travel,  and  he  thinks 
it  will  "  work  through  "  to  "  regeneration  ".  We  should 
hardly  ourselves  in  these  days  describe  Parliamentary 
government  as  the  state  of  the  regenerate. 

The  Italian  Government  are  making  hints  'hat  they 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  allow  the  Powers  to  inter- 
vene, in  one  sense  only.  Pressure  is  to  be  put  upon 
Turkey  to  compel  her  to  surrender  Tripoli.  We  hope 
no  attention  will  be  paid  to  so  impudent  a  suggestion. 
Italy  is  clearly  in  a  very  tight  place,  she  cannot  advance, 
expenses  are  rolling  up,  and  disease  is  raging  in  her 
army.  The  Powers,  therefore,  are  to  force  Turkey  to 
give  her  what  she  wants,  and  their  natural  impatience 
to  see  the  war  ended  is  to  be  exploited  for  this  object. 
We  hope  even  our  own  Pacifists  will  not  be  deluded 
by  so  palpable  a  subterfuge.  But  one  thing  the  Powers 
should  not  permit,  that  Jeddah  or  any  port  of  the  kind 
where  devout  Moslems  congregate  should  be  shelled. 
The  results  of  thus  stirring  up  fanaticism  may  be  in- 
calculable. 

Some  sensation  has  been  caused  by  the  publication  of 
the  secret  Treaties  between  France  and  Spain  regard- 
ing Morocco.,  while  the  "Temps  "  has  been  bringing 
grave  charges  against  M.  Herbette,  the  very  capable 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  The  real  point  of  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  how  much  of  the  Moorish  coast  is  Spain 


to  be  allowed  to  hold.  The  Spanish  contention  is  that 
she  went  to  Larachc  without  France  protesting.    'I  lie 

suggestion  of  the  "  Temps  "  that  we  shall  not  be  doing 
our  duty  under  the  Kntentc  il  we  do  not  make  Spain  gi\  e 
way  is  impertinent.  W  e  would  much  rather  have  Spain 
on  the  coast  than  France,  and  we  arc  not  to  be  ordered 
about  in  this  way  to  please  France  Ot  even  M.  Tardicu, 
of  the  "  Temps  ".  France  would  never  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Morocco  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  help. 

The  object  lesson  of  the  Portuguese  Republic  has  not 
been  lost  on  Spain.  Spaniards  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  their  neighbour's  antics  as  well  as  the  perfor- 
mances of  their  own  Republicans,  or  some  of  them,  last 
September,  and  they  have  decided  to  turn  the  other  way. 
The  Monarchical  success  in  the  municipal  elections  is 
really  extraordinary.  The  very  strongholds  of  Repub- 
licanism and  every  other  dissolving  force  have  gone 
down.  Scrior  Lerroux  is  put  in  a  minority  at  Barcelona. 
Saragossa  has  gone  Monarchist  :  Madrid,  too,  and 
Valencia.  There  are  not  more  than  some  four  hundred 
Republican  councillors  against  over  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Monarchists.  Clearly  the  execution  of  Ferrer 
is  not  disapproved  of  by  the  Spanish  people.  I!  we  re- 
member certain  orators  rightly,  popidar  indignation 
thereat  was  to  sweep  the  Monarchy  away. 

The  task  before  Yuan  Shih-kai  does  not  look  easier  as 
it  is  approached.  The  extension  of  the  revolution  seems 
to  imply  extension  of  the  Republican  influence  which  it 
will  be  his  task  to  conciliate.  The  Revolutionary 
leaders  at  Shanghai,  which  seems  to  be  the  Republican 
headquarters,  have  issued  an  indictment  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  refusing  confidence  in  its  promises.  They 
draw  attention  to  the  orderly  character  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  is  "  fighting  to  cast  oft"  the  oppressive, 
vicious,  tyrannous  rule  that  has  beggared  and  disgraced 
China,  and  obstructed  and  defied  foreign  nations  ".  But 
it  is  the  dynasty  only  that  has  to  go.  Individual 
Manchus  may  remain  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  citizen- 
ship. 

At  Crewe  a  most  unexpectedly  favourable  turn  was 
given  to  the  railway  struggle.  A  meeting  representing 
three  thousand  men  employed  at  Crewe  expressed 
readiness  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  Commission. 
But  this  was  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  Govern- 
ment arrange  a  Conference  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  railway  unions  to  discuss  the 
Report  and  its  interpretation.  Besides  this  it  was 
recommended  that  the  men,  in  the  ballot  now  pending, 
should  vote  against  withdrawing  their  labour  to  enforce 
recognition  of  the  unions  and  the  national  programme. 
It  may  be  hoped  this  lead  of  the  Crewe  men  will  be 
followed  elsewhere. 

The  Copyright  Bill  remains  full  of  doubtful  points. 
Most  of  its  provisions,  especially  the  extension  of  the 
period  of  copyright,  have  been  alleged  to  benefit  either 
the  author  or  the  publisher  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ; 
but  what  many  debaters  fail  to  see  is  that  if  somebody 
is  benefited  somebody  else  must  pay.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  copyright  can  blackmail  the 
public  into  paying  him  more  than  fair  value,  because 
copyright  in  essence  cannot  be  defined,  and  the  laws  of 
demand  influence  and  override  restrictions  on  supply. 

Were  he  a  publisher,  Lord  Curzon  said  in  Wednes- 
day's debate,  he  would  welcome  the  gratuitous  adver- 
tisement obtained  by  his  books  being  placed  on  the 
table  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Bodleian  Library.  But 
surely  when  one  goes  to  a  library  it  is  not  to  see  what 
books  one  is  going  to  purchase.  Lord  Curzon  sup- 
ported the  inclusion  of  the  Welsh  National  Library 
among  those  which  already  enjoy  the  right  to  a  free 
copy  of  every  British  publication  ;  this  new  impost  Lord 
Gorell  and  Lord  Cromer  call  a  hardship  on  the  pub- 
lisher. Hard  on  the  publisher  it  is,  perhaps  ;  but  it 
is  distinctly  a  gain  for  the  community. 

Dr.  Drury  is  a  good  choice  for  Ripon.  The  long  reign 
of  a  popular  orator  should  always  be  followed  by  a  spell 
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of  hard  work.  We  regard  it  as  a  positive  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  Drury  that  he  is  not  a  remarkable  preacher. 
He  will  have  inclination,  and  so  will  find  time,  for  more 
useful  and  less  talked-of  service.  Ripon,  we  imagine, 
wants  statesmanship  and  organisation  more  than  melli- 
fluous periods.  And  Dr.  Drury  is  of  the  right  Church 
brand  for  the  place — an  Evangelical  with  the  sympa- 
thetic toleration  born  of  sound  learning  and  human 
knowledge.  Dr.  Drury  would  hardly  be  called  a  great 
man  in  any  aspect,  but  now  at  Ripon  it  is  emphatically 
not  greatness  but  just  useful  efficiency  that  is  wanted. 
Personally  he  is  sure  to  conciliate  and  even  attract. 

The  new  Dean  of  S.  Paul's,  Dr.  Inge — a  very  broad 
Churchman,  let  us  note — does  not  minee  words  : 

"  Democracy  was  perhaps  the  silliest  of  all  fetishes 
seriously  worshipped  among  us.  The  method  of  counting 
heads  instead  of  breaking  them  was  no  doubt  convenient 
as  a  rough  ;ind  ready  test  of  strength,  and  government  no 
doubt  must  rest  mainly  on  force.  To  talk  to  the  average 
member  of  Parliament,  one  might  suppose  that  the  ballot- 
box  was  a  sort  of  Urim  and  Thummim  for  ascertaining  the 
Divine  will.  That  superstition  was  merely  their  old  friend 
the  divine  right  of  kings  standing  on  its 'head,  and  it  was 
even  more  ridiculous  in  that  posture  than  in  its  original 
attitude." 

This  is  not  bad  ;  but  the  Dean  errs  in  thinking  demo- 
cracy means  government  by  force.  Unfortunately  it 
means  government  by  feebleness  :  the  unable  counts 
alike  with  the  able.  Let  the  appeal  be  to  force,  and  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  Radical  madness. 

What  is  the  Dorchester  Festival?  A  year  ago  a  play 
was  adapted  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree  ",  and  presented  by  Dorchester  players 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  Henchard  first  saw'  the 
mayoral  feast  of  Casterbridge  through  an  open  window 
— a  Wessex  play,  in  a  Wessex  town,  with  Wessex 
players.  It  was  delightfully  intimate,  and  sincere  :  there 
was  no  fuss,  or  ceremony  ;  and  very  few  reporters.  We 
were  vexed  by  no  mental  comparisons  with  other  plavs 
or  other  players.     London  was  forgotten. 

Now,  however,  we  read  of  the  Dorchester  Festival. 
Festival  suggests  elaborate  organisation,  something 
highly  speculative,  and  very  professional.  It  looks  as 
if  the  reporter  had  discovered  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
Dorchester,  and  as  if  he  were  intending  to  work  the 
thing  up  better  next  year.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  these 
Wessex  players  think  of  coming  to  London.  We  hope 
they  will  think  better.  Mr.  MacEvoy  brought  his  village 
troupe  to  the  Coronet  Theatre  about  a  year  ago,  and 
many  who  had  been  delighted  with  the  Aldbourne 
players  in  Aldbourne  village  were  chilled  and  disap- 
pointed when  they  saw  them  shown  off  as  a  curiosity' 
before  an  unsympathetic  Cockney  audience.  These  Dor- 
chester plays  are  a  local  rite  :  they  are  of  the  soil  and 
cannot  be  transplanted.  Let  these  Wessex  players  lock 
out  the  reporter  who  insists  on  talking  about  Mr. 
Hardy's  shyness;  and  above  all  let  them  firmly  resolve 
to  stay  for  ever  where  they  are. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  and 
Mr.  MacColl  on  one  platform  ostensiblv  united  by  enthu- 
siasm for  Alfred  Stevens.  Sir  William  with  "his  set 
oration  of  academic  funeral  bakemeats,  overloading  his 
audience's  digestion,  crushing  their  responsiveness  to 
the  life  and  beauty  of  Stevens'  art;  the  other  kindled 
with  quick  sympathy  simply  uttering  what  he  felt,  resus- 
citating a  situation  that  was  almost  killed.  No  need  for 
him  to  screw  a  tortuous  way  from  palaeolithic  art  to 
Homer,  slowly  ascending  to  Cimabue  and  Michel- 
angelo, pausing  to  insinuate  irrelevant  censure  of  post 
impressionism,  before  he  reached  the  artist  whose 
memory  was  being  celebrated.  The  inauguration  of 
memorial  exhibitions  above  all  things  should  be  lightly 
handled,  that  the  artist  be  not  forgotten  in  the  oratorv. 
Mr.  MacColl's  appeal  for  reparation  to  slighted  genius, 
spontaneous  and  curiously  personal  in  its  effect,  left 
nothing  to  be  said. 


MR.  BONAR  LAW. 

]\JEXT  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  Leader  of  His 
i^l  Majesty's  Opposition  is  the  second  man  in  the 
kingdom.  To  this  post  the  Unionist  party — the  largest 
and  most  powerful  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country — have  chosen,  without  vote  or  discussion,  a 
gentleman  who  has  only  been  ten  years  in  Parliament, 
who  has  never  sat  in  a  Cabinet,  who  is  not  even  a  Privy- 
Councillor,  and  who  has  only  filled  for  three  years  the 
subordinate  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
If  we  add  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  neither  social  influ- 
ence nor  what  in  these  days  is  reckoned  wealth,  that  he 
has  no  powerful  interest  like  that  of  the  lawyers  or  the 
bankers  at  his  back,  and  that  he  has  not  been  educated 
at  a  public  school  or  university,  we  realise  that  a  pro- 
found and  rapid  change  has  occurred  in  modern  politics, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Conservative  party.  No 
one  can  say  now  that  the  career  is  not  open  to  talents, 
for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  owes  his  sudden  rise  from  the 
obscurity  of  yesterday  to  the  highest  position  which  a 
subject  can  occupy  outside  the  Government  to  nothing 
but  his  knowledge  and  his  brains.  The  Conservative 
party,  distracted,  frightened,  exasperated  by  three 
defeats  at  the  polls,  have  selected  as  their  chief  not  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  West 
of  England  (whose  ancestor  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament), 
not  the  child  and  the  champion  of  Birmingham,  but  "  a 
plain  Glasgow  body  ",  lor  the  simple  reason  that  he 
understands  the  details  of  Tariff  Reform  and  can  state 
them  in  clear  and  pointed  language.  While  giving  Mr. 
Walter  Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  all  the  credit 
which  they  deserve  for  a  disinterested  and  public-spirited 
desire  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the  Unionist  party  and 
the  country,  we  do  not  believe  we  are  far  out  in  assert- 
ing that  each  of  these  gentlemen  realised  in  the  closet 
of  his  mind  that  he  was  not  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
details  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was. 
We  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  only  decided 
to  allow7  his  name  to  be  put  in  nomination  at  the  eleventh- 
hour,  was  impelled  to  make  a  push  for  Westminster 
Abbey  by  the  consciousness  that  he  understands  the 
realities  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  that  nobody  else  does. 
"  I  am  certain  ",  said  Pitt  to  Newcastle  in  1756,  "  that 
I  can  save  this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can  ". 
Having  watched  his  colleagues  on  the  Front  Opposition1 
Bench  for  five  years,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  may  well  have 
said  to  himself  "  I  am  certain  that  I  can  w  in  the 
country  on  Tariff  Reform,  and  that  nobody  else  can  '*. 
The  whole  thing  was  settled  in  a  few  hours,  for  it  was 
not  until  the  day  before  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter  Long  were  told  that  their 
supporters  were  almost  equal  in  number.  The  desire  to 
avoid  a  close  contest,  with  its  inevitable  sequela?  of  dis- 
loyalty and  jealousy,  co-operated  with  the  feeling  we 
have  just  described  to  bring  about  the  dramatic  result 
which  has  so  much  astonished  the  world. 

The  daily  newspapers,  with  the  "  Times  "  at  their 
head,  have  made  themselves  unusually  ridiculous  by 
comparing  Mr.  Bonar  Law  with  Disraeli.  It  is  true  that 
Disraeli  had  been  exactly  the  same  number  of  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  that  he 
had  filled  no  office  in  or  out  of  the  Cabinet  when  he  was 
chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  1848,  on 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  But  there  the 
parallel  ends.  Disraeli  had  by  that  time  written  eight 
novels,  including  the  celebrated  trilogy  of  "  Con- 
ingsby  ",  "  Sybil  "  and  "  Tancred  ",  which  had  startled 
and  amused  the  world.  He  had  attracted  universal 
attention  by  the  vigorous  extravagance  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful elections,  and  he  had  just  emerged  from  the  great 
battle  over  the  Corn  Law  the  glittering  victor  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  a  word,  Disraeli  was  the  talk  of  the 
town.  No  character  and  no  career  could  be  more  unlike 
those  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  is  reserved  by  nature,  and 
convincing  rather  than  dazzling  by  equipment.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1887,  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  re- 
signation, is  a  nearer  case  in  point.  But  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  had  filled  three  important  Cabinet  posts  ;  he  had 
been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Secretary  for  War, 
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and  Chid  Secretary  for  Ireland  :  he  had  been  longer  in 
the  House  i)l  Commons  than  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ;  be  was 
an  older,  a  wealthier,  and  a  better-known  man.  No; 
all  our  passion  Tor  precedents  cannol  find  one  to  fit  the 
<:ase  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  There  lias  been  nothing  like 
it  before  ;  it  remains  a  surprise,  and,  we  must  add,  a 
great  experiment. 

Will  the  surprise  be  an  agreeable  one ?  Will  the1  ex- 
periment sueeeed  ?  These  questions  Mr.  Bonar  Law- 
alone  must  answer.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law's  practical  acquaintance  w  ith  the  question  of  tariffs 
and  his  consequently  ready  and  precise  method  of  hand- 
ling it  in  debate  confer  upon  him  an  indisputable  superi- 
ority over  every  other  occupant  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Long  or  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  in  saying  that  while  both  of  them 
•could  deliver  a  platform  speech  on  Tariff  Re  form,  we 
<loubt  whether  either  is  adequately  equipped  for  the 
discussion  at  close  quarters  of  the  subject  in  the  House 
•of  Commons.  Mr.  Asquith  had  some  warrant  for  his 
complaint  of  "  the  incurable  sloppiness  of  thought  " 
which  marks  the  speech  of  the  average  Tariff  Reformer. 
Most  of  the  politicians  who  discourse  so  glibly  on  tariffs 
before  provincial  audiences  have  never  seen  a  bill  of 
lading  or  a  bill  of  foreign  exchange,  and  have  the  haziest 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  nations  discharge  their  in- 
debtedness to  one  another.  The  Prime  Minister  will 
find  no  sloppiness  of  thought  or  word  in  Mr.  Bonar 
Law.  The  subject  of  international  commerce  is  one 
with  which  the  new  Leader  of  the  LInionists  has  been 
personally  familiar  since  boyhood.  He  is  steeped  in  the 
lore  of  dock  warrants  and  weight  notes  and  port  dues 
and  discounts.  But  then  Tariff  Reform  is  not  the  only, 
perhaps  not  the  greatest,  question  which  confronts  the 
■Conservative  party  in  the  immediate  future.  There  is 
the  gigantic  question  of  breaking  up  the  old  imperial 
Parliament  into  federal  assemblies  for  the  four  king- 
doms, of  which  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  only  the  first 
instalment.  There  is  the  question  of  disestablishing 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  the 
question  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature  by  repealing  or  amend- 
ing the  Parliament  Act.  There  is  the  question  of 
universal  adult  suffrage  and  the  redistribution  of  seats, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  division  of  profits  between  capital  and  labour,  and 
the  restoration  of  legal  responsibility  to  the  acts  of 
trades  unions.  How  will  Mr.  Bonar  Law  handle  these 
questions,  problems  as  vast  and  thorny  as  ever  vexed 
the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain?  What,  in  short,  is 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  relation  to  "  things  to  come  at  large  "? 
Nobody  knows  because  Mr.  Law  has  practically  confined 
himself  to  Tariff  Reform,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  no  doubt  he  has  dealt  with  all  the  other  subjects 
in  his  constituencies.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  new  leader  of  the  Unionists  that  he  is 
practically  unknown  beyond  the  confines  of  Westminster 
and  Fleet  Street.  On  the  contrary,  curiosity  is  plea- 
santly piqued  by  a  newcomer.  The  great  good-natured 
public  does  not,  like  Plato's  dog,  bark  at  a  strangef; 
it  is  more  disposed  to  wag  its  tail  at  him,  in  expectation 
■of  bones  to  come.  We  believe  that  the  public  will  not 
be  disappointed.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  not  a  genius.  The 
sacred  fire  of  genius  does  not  wait  till  fiftv-three  to  break 
out.  But  our  new  leader  is  a  remarkably  intelligent  and 
well-informed  man.  We  know  that  among  the  Tories 
there  is  a  superstitious  belief  in  commercial  men,  owing 
to  the  delusion  that  a  business  man  must  be  a  man  of 
business.  Lord  Goschen  was  not  a  good  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Ritchie  did  greater  disservice 
to  the  Tory  party  than  any  statesman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  commercial 
habits,  especially  in  a  party  largely  composed  of  country 
gentlemen.  But  provided  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  Parlia- 
mentary courage — the  supreme  and  indispensable  quality 
for  a  leader — he  will  lead  us  well.  He  has  two  faults 
which  he  will  forgive  us  for  mentioning  as  he  is  not  too 
old  to  cure  them.  Like  most  educated  Scotsmen,  he 
is  given  to  subtlety  in  his  methods  of  argument.  We 
have  had  something  too  much  of  subtlety  in  the  past 
from  another  more  distinguished  Scotsman.     A  plain, 


Straightforward  policy,  simply  expressed  and  followed 
through,  is  what  we  want,  and  what  answers  best  in 
the  long  run.  Mr.  Law's  other  fault  is  thai  he.  speaks 
too  fast,  both  for  the  reporters  and  the  audience. 


Till".   LEEDS  MESSAGE. 

VERYONE  know  s  the  importance  of  a  first  appear- 
*— '  ance,  a  first  speech,  the  first  step.  An  impression 
is  made  one  way  or  another,  which  w  ill  in  any  circum- 
stances remain  for  a  long  time.  The  world  is  alert 
to  hear  what  a  new  man  has  to  say  of  whom  it  expects 
much,  and  equally,  it  not  more  so,  to  hear  what  one 
who  has  already  caught  its  ear  will  say  in  a  new  posi- 
tion. Intend  it  or  not,  a  man  can  hardly  help  a  first 
speech  setting  the  key  for  all  that  is  to  follow.  Should 
he  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  later  to  change  the  key, 
he  will  realise  more  than  ever  the  significance  of  the 
opening  word.  It  sticks.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  obviously 
felt  all  this  at  Leeds.  He  may  be  congratulated,  and 
the  party,  indeed  the  country,  no  less,  on  his  manage- 
ment of  the  first  step.  He  will  never  have  to  retrace 
it ;  he  will  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  even  have  to  change 
his  direction.  Obviously  in  everything  he  said  at  Leeds 
Mr.  Law  was  looking  to  the  end,  of  which  he  had 
thought  much.  It  was  no  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
inspirations  which  while  they  are  often  brilliantly  effec- 
tive at  the  moment  are  apt  to  prove  extremely  expen- 
sive later  on,  especially  to  those  whose  interests  the 
speaker  is  supposed  to  be  championing.  There  are 
such  things,  of  course,  as  flashes  of  true  insight  coming 
unexpected  at  the  moment  ;  struck  out  of  emergency 
and  saving  the  situation.  But  the  momentary  inspira- 
tions of  a  statesman  who  could  have  thought  out  his 
problems  at  leisure  are  generally  inspirations  of  words, 
which  often  do  not  say  what  the  speaker  deliberately 
means,  still  are  remembered.  Mr.  Law's  speech  will 
stick  not  for  any  phrase  or  "  happy  thought",  but  as 
a  plan  of  the  LInionist  position.  As  one  heard  or  read, 
the  lines  took  shape  and  in  the  end  the  LJnionist  policy 
stood  out  as  a  definite  whole.  There  is  much,  of  course, 
to  be  filled  in,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  would  have  been 
foolish  indeed  had  he  attempted  any  filling  in  in  his 
first  speech.  Not  that  we  would  have  him  too  fond  of 
outline  only.  It  is  no  doubt  a  pleasant  thing  for  a 
leader  to  come  into  power  with  a  blank  cheque  signed 
by  the  people.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  the  country 
to  sign  a  blank  cheque  than  one  for  a  figure  they  more 
or  less  realise.  Especially  his  own  followers,  his  rank 
and  file,  really  do  like  to  know  something  more  or  less 
definite  of  their  leader's  plans.  A  political  army  is 
not  exactly  like  a  real  one.  The  private  soldier  in 
politics  is  not  bound  to  blind  obedience  and  he  will  not 
obey  with  alacrity,  still  less  with  enthusiasm,  unless  he 
has  some  idea  whither  he  is  being  led  and  why.  And 
politically  it  is  quite  as  important  to  manage  your  own 
men  as  to  baffle  the  enemy.  Naturally  it  is  a  great  gain 
that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  your  plans,  but  not  at  too 
great  cost  to  you  otherwise.  Then  in  politics,  unlike  a 
military  campaign,  not  everybody  is  for  or  against. 
Many  are  neither,  and  may  be  either.  These  cannot  be 
won,  if  they  do  not  know  what  you  arc  aiming  at.  We 
hope  Mr.  Law  will  not  shrink  from  a  good  deal  of  parti- 
cularity,  especially  in  questions  of  Tariff  Reform.  There 
we  fully  believe  we  have  the  general  sense  of  the  country 
with  us  on  the  main  propositions,  but  it  is  sceptical  of 
their  practical  application.  This  scepticism  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  be  got  over  in  any  other  way  than  by 
descending  to  details  and  showing  the  public  how  it 
can  be  done  :  which  is  the  best  way  of  showing  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  country  is  not  content  now,  and  never 
will  be  again,  to  give  a  leader  a  general  confidence  and 
leave  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  the  policy  shape. 
It  distrusts  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  beginning 
to  have  confidence  in  itself,  whether  misplaced  or  not. 
Above  all  we  trust  Mr.  Law  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  obsessed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  him  re- 
member that  the  House  of  Commons  is  rapidly  waning 
in  influence,  the  country  always  growing.    To  get  the 
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ear  of  the  country  is  ten  thousand  times  as  important  in 
these  days  as  getting  the  ear  of  the  House.  There  is 
always  a  danger  of  a  skilled  debater  like  Mr.  Law  be- 
coming almost  exclusively  preoccupied  with,  the  game 
inside  the  House.  However,  his  speech  of  Thursday 
does  not  point  that  way. 

One  of  the  good  points  about  this  speech  is  that  it 
leaves  an  impression  of  constructiveness.  The  Unionist 
party  evidently  has  big  things  to  do  and  wants  to  do 
them  ;  and  all  these  hang  together.  Social  reform,  as 
Unionists  understand  it,  cannot  go  on  without  Tariff 
Reform,  and  Tariff  Reform  means  the  organic  union  of 
the  Empire,  which  can  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way 
than  by  trade  preference  as  a  first  step  in  a  longer 
process.  Thus  better  conditions  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
poor  at  home  hang  on  the  same  policy  with  the  broad 
question  of  Imperial  coherence.  Tariff  Reform  gathers 
up  into  a  single  policy  at  least  half  of  the  questions  in 
which  the  Unionist  party  is  interested.  It  in  every  way 
presents  the  brightest  side  of  the  Unionist  position. 
There  we  are  not  weak  ;  there  we  are  strong,  and  getting 
every  day  stronger.  The  Canadian  elections,  on  which 
Mr.  Law  very  rightly  dwelt,  have  given  a  great  impetus 
to  the  whole  Tariff  Reform  movement.  They  were  to 
destroy  Preference;  they  have  made  it.  We  have  in 
Canada  now  a  Ministry  which  will  not  only  reciprocate 
any  advance  made  by  this  country — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
Ministry  would  have  done  that — but  one  that  will  look 
at  matters  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  as  would  a 
Unionist  Ministry  here.  If  we  can  get  a  majoritv  at  the 
next  election,  the  next  Imperial  Conference  will  settle  a 
scheme  of  Preference,  at  any  rate  in  outline.  There 
would  not  be  a  dissentient  voice  on  the  main  question. 

The  incentive  to  Unionists  to  work  unceasingly  to  get 
into  power  next  time  is  thus  very  high-  From  that 
point  of  view  we  do  not  think  Unionist  prospects  at  all 
bad.  A  new  Franchise  Bill  may  tell  against  us,  no  doubt. 
New  voters  generally  support  those  who  gave  them  the 
vote  ;  they  always  go  against  those  who  tried  to  keep  it 
from  them.  It  is  the  unique  case  of  gratitude  known  to 
politics.  The  Government  game,  of  course,  is  to  invent 
enough  new  voters  mainly  ignorant  of  the  Government's 
record  to  drown  the  voice  of  those  who  have  followed  it 
carefully.  It  was  Gladstone's  game  in  1885,  and 
it  came  oft".  This  is  the  danger  we  have  to 
face.  Apart  from  that,  we  should  almost  cer- 
tainly win.  All  the  big  things  the  Government  mean 
to  carry  through  during  the  rest  of  this  Parliament  will 
make  multitudes  of  new  enemies  and  fire  the  old.  The 
Insurance  Bill  will  not  help  them  ;  Welsh  Disestablish- 
ment will  bring  into  the  field  thousands  who  hold  entirely 
aloof  from  ordinary  political  fights ;  Home  Rule  will 
make  enemies  even  amongst  their  own  followers.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  is  not  bad  for  us.  Our  construc- 
tive policy  has  good  prospects;  the  Parliament  Bill  can- 
not touch  that.  But  on  the  defensive  side  the  danger 
is  that  we  shall  come  into  power  too  late  to  save  what 
as  a  party  we  exist  to  defend.  Mr.  Bonar  Law — not 
being  himself  a  Churchman — acutely  put  the  defence 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  in  the  forefront  of  his  speech. 
But  we  do  not  quite  see  how  argument  against  Welsh 
Disestablishment  or  Home  Rule  is  to  prevent  either 
being  done.  It  may  affect  the  outside  public,  but  these 
matters  have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  country  and 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  that 
lies  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government.  The  Par- 
liament Bill  really  decided  these  questions  :  hence  we 
held,  and  hold  strongly  as  ever,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  fought  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Government  will  be 
deterred  from  doing  these  things  only  by  fear  of  outside 
movements  more  serious  in  their  character  than  political 
demonstrations.  We  have  said  all  along  that  the 
passing  of  the  Parliament  Bill  was  the  beginning  of 
graver  than  party  issues.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Law 
pointed  out  that  the  Government  were  stretching  our 
parliamentary  institutions  to  the  breaking  point.  Let 
them  remember,  as  Mr.  Law  said,  that  representative 
government  rests  on  a  mere  convention. 


THE   INSURANCE  GAME. 

rpHE  committee  stage  of  the  Insurance  Bill  draws  to 
-*  its  close  in  a  welter  of  confusion,  change  and  con- 
tradiction. Never  even  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  legislation  was  there  so  colossal  a  muddle. 
The  Minister  himself  hardly  seems  to  know  what  is  or  is 
not  in  the  Bill  from  day  to  day,  and  the  critics  of  the 
Unionist  Amendment  Committee,  though  they  work 
themselves  to  death,  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
daily  variations  of  the  scheme.  The  natural  annoyance 
of  the  Opposition  at  the  cavalier  manner  in  which  they 
and  their  amendments  have  been  treated  throughout  will 
not  be  mitigated  by  recent  developments.  Why  should 
it  be  ? 

Last  summer  a  series  of  some  sixty  amendments 
touching  all  the  real  points  in  the  Bill,  and  put  in  a 
considered  sequence,  were  introduced  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Lloyd  George  brusquely  rejected  them  all 
on  the  ground  that  they  trenched  on  the  actuarial  basis 
of  the  scheme.  From  then  till  the  autumn  session  dis- 
cussion became  a  farce,  because  the  Bill  is  its  finance. 
But,  having  prevented  the  Unionists  from  showing  up 
the  many  injustices  of  the  Bill  and  putting  their  own  con- 
structive alternatives  before  the  country,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  suddenly  at  the  last  hour  reverses  his 
tactics.  He  makes  concession  after  concession  which 
knock  the  original  actuarial  calculations  to  flinders  and 
leave  the  House  and  the  country  utterly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  financial  basis  of  the  scheme.  Thus  at  the  last 
moment  it  is  proposed  to  separate  the  finance  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Ireland  from  that  of  England — a  step  which 
must  overthrow  all  the  previous  calculations  and  the 
financial  effects  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  utterly 
unable  or  unwilling  to  explain — and  this  with  the  com- 
mittee stage  nearing  its  end  under  the  guillotine  !  One 
Liberal  newspaper  actually  explains  that  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure, so  far  from  being  an  unfortunate  accident,  is  part 
of  a  new  deliberate  method  of  legislation  invented  by 
the  author  of  the  Insurance  Bill.  No  mention,  an  aston- 
ished public  learns,  was  made  of  special  provision  for 
Ireland  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  because 
someone  was  sure  to  suggest  it.  One  can  imagine 
what  would  be  said  of  a  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
who  introduced  a  shipbuilding  programme  which 
made  no  provision  for  cruisers  on  the  ground  that 
the  topic  was  sure  "  to  crop  up  "  in  the  debate. 
And  so  the  suggestion  comes  at  a  time  when  discus- 
sion is  impossible  and  when  no  figures  are  obtain- 
able until  all  is  over.  The  electorate  will  want  to  know 
why  the  Unionists  were  deprived  in  the  summer  of  the 
chance  of  forcing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
remedv  the  grievance  of  the  Post  Office  contributor 
months  ago  on  the  ground  of  the  financial  self-consis- 
tency and  integrity  of  the  Bill,  when  in  the  autumn  he  let 
Mr.  Worthington  Evans  wring  from  him  financial  con- 
cessions to  soldiers  and  sailors  which  put  them  on  the 
right  side  of  justice,  but  which  touches  the  finance  of 
the  Bill  profoundly.    What  answer  can  there  be? 

For  our  own  part  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Opposi- 
tion have  taken  anything  like  strong  enough  measures 
to  mark  their  disapproval  of  these  strange  proceedings 
and  to  dissociate  themselves  from  methods  which  will 
certainly  recoil  upon  the  inventors  of  this  new  Parlia- 
mentary procedure.  To  walk  out  of  the  House  would 
not  have  been  too  strong  a  course  to  take.  Some  such 
step  would  enormously  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. In  voting — it  is  to  be  hoped  unanimously — for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  they  would  thus  have 
established  two  facts  clearly  :  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  the  compulsory  principle  of  contribution 
which  is  the  bed-rock  idea  of  the  whole  measure,  and 
that  thev  had  not  been  allowed,  owing  to  Ministerial 
procedure,  to  amend  the  vast  defects  in  the  Bill  which 
will  begin  next  July  or  next  October  to  be  felt  to  an 
intolerable  degree  by  the  poorest  classes  in  the  country. 

Unionist  leadership  in  this  matter  has  so  far  been 
distinguished  in  the  main  by  admirable  foresight,  tact 
and  consistency,  though  during  the  last  few  weeks  it 
has  lacked  vigour.  Unionism  has  prudently  evaded  the 
Parliamentary  snare  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.    The  plan 
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of  the  Insurance  Bill  was  the  same  as  the  plan  of  the 
tirst  Budget  :  it  was  to  luirl  a  vast  mass  of  undigested 
matter  at  the  Opposition  in  the  hope  that  in  the  Course 
Of  knocking  it  into  shape  some  unwise  and  indiscreet 

step  might  be  taken  which  would  allow  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  hold  up  his  opponents  to  public  hatred  as  extor- 
tioners and  oppressors  of  the  poor.  The  whole  Rill 
then  could  be  rushed  through  in  a  whirlpool  of  Lime- 
house  malediction.  The  1'nionist  readers,  however, 
showed  a  prudence  and  a  sympathy  which  ruined  the 
plot,  and  probably  the  Government  too.  They  utterly 
beat  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  his  own  game,  and  it  would  be 
a  thousand  pities  if  at  the  last  moment  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deflected  by  the  rising  murmurs  in  the 
constituencies  from  a  course  w  hich  is  not  only  the  right 
one  but  the  only  one.  The  Opposition  should  go  solidly 
into  the  lobby  in  favour  of  the  third  reading  ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  favour  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Bill,  but 
they  should  at  the  same  time  make  it  demonstrably  clear 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood 
in  the  country  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  huge  blemishes  in  the  Bill.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  new  leader  to  show  his  pow  er  and  to  give  a  strik- 
ing indication  of  his  capacity  and  w  illingness  to  lead. 
It  would  be  disastrous  if,  as  in  the  case  of  old-age 
pensions,  a  sufficient  number  of  Unionists  broke  from 
the  bulk  of  the  party  and  went  into  the  "  No  "  lobby  to 
enable  the  Radicals  to  accuse  every  future  LInionist 
member  on  the  day  before  the  poll  of  voting  against  the 
insurance  of  the  people.  It  would  be  equally  disastrous 
if,  on  the  third  reading,  the  Opposition  front  bench  did 
not  declare  roundly  that  they  took  no  responsibilitv  for 
the  working  and  details  of  the  measure  which  their 
opponents  had  refused  to  allow  them  either  to  discuss 
or  to  amend  reasonably. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  year's  time  the  demand 
for  drastic  amendment  of  the  new  Act  will  be  fierce  and 
insistent.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  might  well  indicate  that  it 
w  ill  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  LTnionist  Government 
to  put  insurance  on  a  right  footing  and  to  show  that 
insurance  can  be  done  without  injustice  to  the  insured 
by  a  Ministry  which  does  not  believe  in  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 


THE  GERMAN  CHANCELLOR'S  DEFENCE. 
TT  is  not  surprising  that  the  German  Chauvinists 
-L  are  angry,  for  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  has  not 
improved  the  position  of  the  Government.  The  Chan- 
cellor has  spoken  with  dignity  and  self-restraint  as 
became  a  responsible  Minister,  but  he  has  entirely- 
failed  to  remove  the  impression  that  Germany  has 
suffered  a  rebuff,  nor  did  either  he  or  the  Foreign 
Secretary  explain  the  sudden  expedition  to  Agadir. 
The  only  thing  he  repudiated  was  that  the  German 
retreat  was  due  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech.  Still 
the  fact  remains,  and  is  well  known,  that  certain 
exorbitant  claims  for  compensation  were  made  on 
France  which  she  absolutely  declined  to  consider ; 
about  the  same  time  the  British  Government  gave 
Germany  an  intimation  that  the  occupation  by  her 
of  a  Moorish  port  would  not  be  regarded  as  com- 
patible with  British  interests.  As  this  statement  did 
not  appear  to  be  understood,  it  had  to  be  emphasised 
by  a  speech  from  some  responsible  quarter.  We  were 
then  informed  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  appro- 
priating Moorish  territory,  the  extravagant  claims 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  tension  ended.  Even  if  our 
own  interests  had  not  been  concerned,  we  were  bound, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  German  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  France,  just  as  Germany 
was  bound  to  carry  out  her  contract  with  Austria  at 
the  time  of  the  Bosnian  squabble.  Germany  gave 
way  in  this  case  as  Russia  and  England  in  the  other. 
There  is  no  other  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
and  the  debate  has  only  made  it  clearer.  What  then? 
It  surely  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  call  the  attention 
of  Europe  so  persistently  to  this  retreat.  We  and  our 
friends  swallowed  our  rebuff  over  Bosnia  with  the  best 
face  we  could,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten.  Germans 
ought  to  see  that  all  this  swaggering  and  protesting 


only  emphasises  their  defeat.  The  consciousness  that 
they  are  making  themselves  ridiculous  only  adds  to 

their  chagrin.  Bu1  that  is  the  German  way.  It  is 
an  awkward  way  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but   there  is  this  excuse.     It  is  the 

first  time  since  1870  that  Germany  has  deliberately  in 

the  face  of  the  world  surrendered  to  her  rivals.  It  is 
therefore  of  course  a  bitter  blow,  not  only  to  the  hot- 
headed Pan-Germanist,  but  to  the  more  sober-minded 
patriot.  It  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  come  up 
against  an  obstacle  which  is  unyielding  and  does  not 
give  way  to  the  rattle  of  the  sabre.  This  mysterious 
sea-power  is  something  impalpable  and  not  yet  grasped 
by  the  understanding  of  the  ordinary  German,  who  has 
believed  that  everything  can  be  managed  by  the 
menace  of  a  great  army.  The  alleged  statements 
made  by  admirals  and  generals  at  the  supreme  moment 
may  be  untrue  or  exaggerated,  but  the  unpleasant  fact 
remains  that  the  German  forces  were  not  strong  enough 
to  guarantee  speedy  victory,  therefore  "  Morocco  was 
not  worth  a  war",  even  though  a  leading  German 
paper  said,  truly  enough,  that  the  matter  was  a 
"  Machtfrage  ". 

The  whole  of  the  Chancellor's  speech  was  a  confes- 
sion that  the  game  of  bluff  which  was  played  with  so 
much  success  in  1905  had  failed.  Even  the  agreement 
with  France  of  1909  proved  useless,  and  Germany's  posi- 
tion in  Morocco  is  simply  that  of  every  other  Power. 
German  critics  of  the  Chancellor's  policy,  and  indeed 
all  European  critics,  may  well  ask  if  this  is  to  be  the 
end,  why  have  w  e  all  been  kept  "  toujours  en  vedette  " 
for  five  years?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
exact  at  once  equality  of-  opportunity  for  everyone  and 
then  leave  Morocco  to  France?  It  is  quite  clear  from 
the  Chancellor's  speech  that  French  diplomacy  has 
been  too  much  for  him  and  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
"The  Sultan  lost  prestige  with  the  tribes,  French  in- 
fluence steadily  increased."  The  French  claimed  the 
right  to  send  troops  to  Fez  because  their  subjects  were 
in  danger.  "  German  news  was  not  so  unsatisfactory." 
Probablv  not,  for  the  danger  existed  only  in  French 
imagination,  as  the  danger  at  Agadir  existed  only  in 
German  phantasy,  but,  once  in  Fez,  France  would  not 
come  out,  and  Germany  had  to  own  herself  over- 
reached. "  She  could  not  demand  the  restoration  of 
the  status  quo  ante  1906,"  and  "acquisition  of  terri- 
tory had  been  made  impossible  for  her  by  the  arrange- 
ment with  France  of  1909  ".  Now  this  last  argument 
is  particularly  weak.  France  had  obviously  broken 
the  1909  compact  by  going  to  Fez  and  stopping  there. 
Germany  therefore  in  equity  could  have  taken  her  own 
line.  The  best  informed  German  opinion  firmly  be- 
lieved that  she  intended  to  do  so  when  she  sent  the 
"  Panther"  to  Agadir.  The  "Panther"  move  was 
probably  only  a  "  try  on  "  and  might  have  ended,  had 
our  Government  shown  a  front  less  firm,  in  a  German 
occupation  of  the  Sus  Valley. 

But  the  Chancellor  had  further  arguments,  which  in 
themselves  would  have  been  weighty  enough  for  his 
purpose,  if  sincerely  advanced  at  first.  "  The  greater 
the  freedom  of  action  given  to  France,  the  greater  the 
security  in  Morocco",  but  unfortunately  this  proposi- 
tion is  entirely  contradicted  by  the  whole  course  of 
German  policy  for  five  years,  for  it  has  notoriously 
been  directed  to  restraining  the  increase  of  French  con- 
trol over  the  Moors.  There  was  an  even  more 
astonishing  general  proposition  put  forward — that  it 
was  "to  the  credit  of  German  policy  that  she  had  not 
run  after  territory  in  Morocco,  for  she  could  not  main- 
tain her  position  in  Europe  if  she  held  distant  posses- 
sions ".  Now  this  surely  is  a  distinct  repudiation  of 
the  whole  Colonial  policy  which  has  become  popular 
With  the  forward  school  in  Germany.  It  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Bismarckian  tradition,  but  cannot  be 
squared  with  the  maxim  that  "  our  future  lies  on  the 
water  ".  Is  this  a  confession  that  Germany  has 
received  a  blow  and  must  collect  her  forces  and  con- 
solidate her  European  position?  It  looks  very  much 
like  it.  Has  she  concluded,  as  Louis  XIV.  did  too 
late,  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  both  an  over- 
whelming fleet  and  an  overwhelming  army?    In  any 
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case  the  defence  of  the  Ministry  was  ill  received,  which 
is  not  surprising. 

Herr  von  Heydebrand's  outburst  was  particularly 
undignified  and  violent,  and  he  was  properly  re- 
buked by  the  Chancellor  who,  with  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, dealt  in  most  correct  manner  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Cartwright  incident.  The  fury  and  insolence 
of  some  of  his  opponents  can  of  course  be  explained, 
though  hardly  excused,  by  their  extreme  disappoint- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  Ministry  in  great  measure 
have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  assaults  they  re- 
ceived. The  tone  they  have  adopted  throughout  these 
negotiations,  the  Agadir  episode  and  the  diatribes 
of  the  inspired  press  have  undoubtedly  warranted 
hopes  that  have  been  seriously  disappointed.  As  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Chancellor  was  clearly  inadequate,  and  Herr  von 
Heydebrand's  may  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  fuss  and  fury 
has  an  electioneering  application,  as  was  pointed  out  bv 
the  Chancellor,  and  the  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
debate  itself  as  in  the  possible  developments.  The 
Jingo  drum  will  be  loudly  and  persistently  beaten 
during  the  next  six  weeks,  possibly  in  even  more  blatant 
tones  than  we  heard  here  during  the  General  Election 
of  January  1910.  We  must  not  be  surprised  if  abuse 
of  this  country  is  a  favourite  ingredient  of  Conserva- 
tive, National  Liberal  and  Centre  speeches.  It  is 
probable  that  a  Conservative  and  National  Liberal 
majority  may  be  returned,  though  the  Socialists  are 
likely  to  make  heavy  inroads,  at  least  on  the  Centre. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  we  may  in  the  spring  be 
faced  with  an  increase  in  the  German  naval  programme. 
If  so,  we  must  build  and  keep  our  heads.  It  is  of  no 
use  pretending  that  the  outlook  is  not  menacing ;  it  is, 
but  no  good  will  be  done  by  slobbering  over  Germanv 
in  the  forthcoming  Foreign  Office  debate.  It  either 
misleads  German  opinion  or  convinces  it  of  our 
hypocrisy. 

Two  tendencies  have  been  clear  in  the  highest  quarters 
in  Germany  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  a  love  of  start- 
ling strokes  of  policy,  and  an  equal  attachment  to  peace. 
When,  however,  the  coup  does  not  succeed  of  itself  and 
is  not  followed  by  action,  the  nation  naturally  feels  sore. 
These  tendencies  are  now  complicated  by  an  evident 
confusion  of  thought  as  to  the  real  aim  of  German 
ambitions.  This  in  itself  is  dangerous  enough.  But 
this  nation  must  maintain  its  own  position  and  dis- 
charge its  obligations  without  swagger,  thrusting  no 
officious  affection  on  Germany  which  just  now  can  do 
no  good,  but  we  must  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
inevitable  enmity.  On  the  whole  the  newspapers  have 
not  behaved  ill,  but  it  is  deplorable  that  every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  to  advertise  the  alleged  partisan- 
ship of  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  first 
day  of  the  debate.  The  whole  affair  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated  and  perverted  for  journalistic  purposes. 
It  is  of  no  real  significance  in  international  politics  and 
would  have  been  more  wisely  ignored.  No  deductions 
as  to  the  future  can  safely  be  drawn  from  it  and  it  is 
of  purely  domestic  interest  to-day.  Reticence  in  such 
a  matter  would  have  been  alike  more  kindly  and  more 
dignified. 


THE   PROBLEM  BEFORE    YUAN  SHIH-KAI. 

'  I  "HE  Revolution  continues  to  spread  in  China  with 
an  orderly  persistence  that  may  indicate  unsus- 
pected preparation,  but  which  proves  also  a  widespread 
disaffection  that  must  increase  the  difficulty  of  reconsti- 
tuting Authority  on  a  dynastic  basis.  Pronunciamentos 
are  rarely  deficient  in  colour,  and  a  message  just  issued 
by  the  Republican  leaders  at  Shanghai  is  open  to 
criticism  in  that  respect.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
the  claims  for  achievement,  orderliness  and  tolerance 
are  undeniably  well-founded.  If  the  assertion  that 
fourteen  Provinces  have  declared  their  independence  be 
a  little  sweeping,  the  fact  is  patent  that  the  chief  cities 
have  done  so,  and  that  order  has  been  maintained 
with  a    success   that    has   most  gratified    those  who 


remember  the  horrors  of  the  Boxer  outbreak.  But 
order  in  China,  though  instinctive  in  the  mass  of 
the  people,  is  too  apt  to  drift  into  disorder  if  the  hand 
of  Authority  is  removed  ;  and  one  cannot  but  fear  that 
order  is  maintained  at  present  very  much  because  it  has 
not  been  disturbed.  The  absence  of  turmoil  is  due, 
of  course,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  soldiery  have 
declared  in  favour  of  the  movement.  In  fact  it 
is  only  at  and  around  Hankow  that  serious  fighting 
seems  to  have  occurred  ;  but  the  destruction  of  that  great 
commercial  city  and  the  hideous  excesses  of  the  Manchu 
garrison  at  Nanking  indicate  dangers  that  will  remain 
latent  until  a  stable  government  of  some  kind  is  restored. 
Su,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  Manchu  princes, 
declares  himself  convinced  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  will  prove 
to  be  the  unifying  force  ;  and  every  well-wisher  of  China 
w  ill  endorse  the  hope.  But  no  one  probably  is  more 
conscious  than  Yuan  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  way.  It  is  not  a  question  only  of  guarantees 
that  the  reforms  conceded  on  paper  shall  be  secured  : 
the  National  and  Provincial  Assemblies  have  given 
evidence  of  purpose  which  may  enable  them  to  guard 
against  recoil.  But,  visionary  as  the  idea  of  a  Republic 
seems  to  be  considered  by  foreigners  acquainted  with 
China,  the  Republican  element  in  the  Insurrection  is 
unquestionably  strong,  and  may  be  the  less  easy  to  con- 
ciliate in  that  it  represents  also  racial  mistrust.  The 
question  of  form  might  conceivably  be  overcome  by  the 
inauguration  of  reforms  under  a  monarchy  reduced  to 
a  titular  expression  ;  but  the  desire  to  evict,  bag  and 
baggage,  every  member  and  trace  of  an  obnoxious 
regime  may  be  less  easy  to  conjure.  Yuan  has  reached 
Peking,  and  has  been  clothed,  apparently,  with  the 
amplest  authority  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bestow.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  National  Assembly 
and  whether  he  will  be  able  with  its  help  to  conciliate 
the  disciples  of  Sun  Yat-sen. 

That  a  dynasty  which  has  endured  for  nearly  270 
years  should  be  condemned  as  effete  is  not  surprising  in 
the  East.  The  wonder  is,  perhaps,  that  it  should  have 
endured  so  long  ;  and  the  fact  would  seem  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that,  so  long  as  the  Manchu  Emperors  re- 
tained a  measure  of  virility,  their  administration  cannot 
have  been  bad.  The  racial  hatred  evinced — the  fact 
that  it  was  there,  ready  to  break  out — may  be  ascribed 
probably  in  great  measure  to  unw  isdom  in  conserving 
racial  distinctions.  The  maintenance  of  Manchu 
garrisons  in  the  Provincial  capitals  and  other  great  cities, 
the  maintenance  of  Tartar  Generals  who  ranked  equally 
with  viceroys  ;  the  prominence  of  Manchu  nobles  in  the 
Government,  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  between 
Manchus  and  Chinese  ;  the  numerous  appointments  of 
Manchu  officials  not  only  in  Peking  but  in  the  Provinces, 
and  the  maintenance  of  various  privileges  which  could 
not  but  remind  the  Chinese  that  they  w  ere  a  conquered 
race  ;  all  these  considerations  have  combined  to  keep 
alive  an  antagonism  that  remained  dormant  while 
national  dignity  was  upheld  and  the  administration  was 
relatively  good,  but  which  has  revived  in  presence  of  the 
intrigue,  corruption  and  incapacity  that  have  prevailed 
latterly  at  Peking.  The  isolation  of  the  Manchus  as  a 
clan  is  illustrated  by  their  selfishness  as  well  as  their 
abjectness  during  recent  events.  "The  Throne" — 
whatever  aggregate  of  personalities  the  term  may  imply 
in  this  connexion — is  believed  to  possess  hoarded  mil- 
lions, but  the  Government  bank  was  so  empty  that  it 
was  glad  to  borrow  Tls.  1,000,000  from  the  Banque  de 
l'lndo-Chine  at  7  per  cent.,  and  was  eager  to  borrow  a 
larger  sum  from  the  syndicate  of  foreign  banks  con- 
cerned in  recent  loans  at  a  higher  rate.  But  "  on  only 
one  condition"  (according  to  a  letter  written  by  the 
Peking  correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  on  24  October), 
"  would  the  banks  even  consider  such  an  application — 
namely,  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  should  be  given  full  powers 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  revolutionaries,  and  to  estab- 
lish reforms,  however  far-reaching,  that  may  be  de- 
manded by  them.  That  would  imply  the  retention  of 
the  dynasty  in  the  form  of  a  truly  Constitutional  mon- 
archy with  a  privy  list,  the  immediate  establishment  of 
parliamentary  government,  the  abolition  of  eunuchs, 
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the  exclusion  of  Manchus  from  the  Cabinet,  the  redistri- 
bution of  high  office,  and  the  removal  of  all  Manchu 
prerogatives  and  special  privileges  ".  The  programme 
is  not  unlike  that  put  forward  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  promptly  accepted  by  the  Throne  on  November. 
Bui  circumstances  have  altered  since  that  letter  was 
penned.  The  revolution  has  widened,  and  projects 
which  might  have  been  admissible  at  an  earlier  stage 
may  be  dismissed  now  as  impracticable  until  Yuan's 
mission  shall  have  resulted  in  either  failure  or  success. 
Policy  as  well  as  goodw  ill  may  have  inspired  the  con- 
sideration with  which  foreigners  have  everywhere  been 
treated,  but  policy  as  well  as  goodwill  should  equally 
deter  them  from  helping  either  side  till  a  settlement  has 
been  reached. 

It  is  disquieting,  in  the  meantime,  to  hear  of  prepara- 
tions by  the  Imperialists  for  a  general  attack  which  would 
assuredly  foment  antagonism  that  wiser  statesmanship 
w  ould  endeavour  to  allay.  A  battle  at  Nanking  may  be 
necessary  to  subdue  the  desperadoes  who  are  disgracing 
the  Imperialist  cause  at  Nanking,  but  the  insurgents  at 
Wuchang  are  in  another  category.  They  represent  an 
element  which  it  should  be  an  object  to  conciliate,  and 
it  will  not  be  of  good  omen  for  the  future  if  Yuan  allows 
an  attempt  to  crush  them  to  be  made.  It  is  satisfactory, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  learn  that  matters  are  going  on 
peaceably  at  Shanghai.  The  Imperialist  authority  is 
overthrown,  the  arsenal  has  passed  into  insurgent 
hands,  and  the  Taotai  is  a  refugee  in  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment. But  the  revolutionary  leaders  are  maintaining 
order  in  the  Chinese  City,  and  the  foreign  authorities 
seem  confident  that  the  volunteer  force  and  the  armed 
police  will  suffice  to  protect  the  Settlement  itself.  Thev 
are  wise  in  desiring  that  there  shall  be  no  intervention 
so  long  as  present  conditions  are  maintained.  What 
might  be  necessary  if  an  armed  attempt  were  made  to 
reassert  Imperial  authority  is  another  matter.  We  have 
had  an  example  at  Hankow  of  what  may  happen  if 
fighting  begins,  but  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  meantime 
is  to  maintain  at  Shanghai  a  naval  force  able  to  land 
sufficient  men  to  ensure  safety  if  that  contingency  arise. 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  "HE  outstanding  feature  of  Stock  Exchange  business 
is  the  excellent  demand  for  new  investment  issues. 
This  preference  on  the  part  of  investors  for  new  offerings 
has  caused  dullness  in  gilt-edged  stocks  ;  for  not  only 
has  support  been  diverted  from  them,  but  some  selling 
has  been  in  progress  to  provide  subscription  money. 
The  success  of  the  appeals  for  fresh  funds  is  encourag- 
ing further  new  issues,  and  for  a  time  at  any  rate  the 
old  investment  stocks  are  expected  to  remain  inactive. 
During  the  last  few  days  the  volume  of  transactions  on 
the  Exchange  has  been  decreasing.  The  temporary 
revival  of  activity  in  Home  rails,  mining  shares  and  a 
few  other  departments  appears  to  have  put  the  market's 
strength  to  too  great  a  test.  Two  days'  good  business 
seems  to  necessitate  a  week's  rest  under  present 
conditions. 

The  most  conspicuous  stocks  have  been  specialties  in 
which  there  is  a  verv  limited  market.  Union  Castle 
Mail  shares,  for  example,  have  had  a  remarkable  rise 
which  engendered  rumours  that  the  South  African 
Government  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
pany. When  this  was  officially  denied  it  was  observed 
that  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  shares  had  also  advanced 
rapidly  of  late,  and  the  suggestion  arose  that  some 
agreement  had  been  arranged  between  the  two  com- 
panies. The  general  rise  in  shipping  shares  may  be 
attributed  to  recognition  of  the  improvement  in  the 
management  of  the  company's  finances,  but  the  swift 
advances  recorded  by  the  two  companies  mentioned 
requires  some  special  explanation  which  is  not  yet  forth- 
coming. National  Telephone  Deferred  stock  has 
recovered  sharply  on  revised  estimates  of  the  terms  of 
the  Government  purchase,  and  a  reiteration  of  dividend 
forecasts  has  caused  another  jump  in  London  General 
Omnibus  stock. 

Home  Railway  securities  have  been  dominated  by  the 


labour  situation.  The  more  encouraging  outlook  pro- 
voked a  good  deal  of  buying,  w  hich,  in  view  of  the  vcrv 
small  floating  Supply  of  stock,  ran  prices  Up  sharply. 

Hut  the  demand  proved  to  be  very  largely  in  the  form  of 
bear  covering)  and  when  the  "  shorts"  had  taken  all 
the  stock  they  wanted  the  market  became  exceedingly 
dull  with  a  downward  tendency  due  to  profit-taking  by 
a  few  timid  bulls.  It  was  reported  in  the  market  that 
opposition  in  Parliament  to  any  advance  in  rates  on  the 
part  of  the  railways  would  be  headed  by  the  L.C.C.  A 
statement  that  the  electrification  of  the  North  London 
Railway  w  ill  be  proceeded  w  ith  immediately  led  to  a  little 
buying  of  the  stock. 

The  American  market  has  become  irregular,  Wall 
Street  being  disturbed  by  the  continuance  of  anti-trust 
activity  at  Washington,  which  is  believed  to  be  engi- 
neered mainly  for  political  effect.  Several  new  bond 
issues  are  being  talked  about,  w  hich  tend  to  depress  quo- 
tations. The  New  York  Central  has  given  a  large  order 
for  equipment,  including  120  locomotives  and  22,000 
freight  cars  to  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  probably  of 
$15,000,000  Equipment  Trust  Certificates;  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  is  expected  to  issue  $25,000,000  of 
bonds,  and  a  small  issue  by  the  Atchison  is  being 
arranged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Steel  Corporation 
is  understood  to  be  doing  a  larger  business  now,  and 
there  has  been  good  buying  of  Union  Pacifies  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  annual  report,  which  again  makes  an  excel- 
lent showing.  Canadian  Pacifies  declined  sharply  after 
the  declaration  of  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.,  but  the  suggestion  that  the  selling 
was  due  to  disappointment  at  the  distribution  was 
ridiculous,  because  no  sane  stockholder  could  have 
expected  an  increase.  A  fair  amount  of  business  was 
done  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  in  Argentine  rails, 
Entre  Rios  ordinary  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
being  in  good  demand. 

The  recovery  in  South  African  gold  mining  shares  has 
been  impeded  bv  heavy  selling  of  City  Deeps  on  rumours 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  company's  title  to  part  of 
its  property.  Another  depressing  influence  was  the 
repetition  of  reports  that  the  Victoria  Falls  Company's 
plant  which  supplies  the  Rand  with  electric  power  is 
working  so  unsatisfactorily  that  some  of  the  mines  have 
been  obliged  to  revert  temporarily  to  steam  power.  In 
the  Rhodesian  section  Tanganyikas  have  been  firm  on 
the  understanding  that  satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  company's  financial  require- 
ments ;  but  the  change  of  speculative  sentiment  concern- 
ing mining  descriptions  caused  a  general  reaction. 
Copper  shares  benefited  from  improved  American 
advices  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal.  A  little 
more  interest  was  attracted  to  Rubbers,  but  the  Oil  share 
market  became  weak  under  the  lead  of  Shells,  which 
were  affected  by  rumours  that  the  rate-cutting  war  had 
been  resumed  in  the  Far  East  and  that  the  revolution 
in  China  had  caused  considerable  disturbance  to  trade ^ 


THE    HAMMERSTEIN  CRINOLINE. 

Bv  John  F.  Runciman. 

"DASSING  Mr.  Hammerstein's  new  opera-house  last 
*•  week  I  noticed  the  announcement  concerning  the 
opening  of  that  gorgeous  structure,  and  began  to 
wonder  what  century  we  lived  in.  The  astronomers, 
with  that  curious  obstinacy  and  pertinacity  which 
always  characterises  men  who  are  wrong,  say  we  are 
in  191 1  ;  but  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein  almost  completely 
refuted  them  on  his  posters  by  promising  to 
"  present  "  "  Norma  "  and  "  William  Tell  " — both  of 
whom  died  a  natural  and  very  timely  death  last  century. 
Not  only  did  he  promise,  but  since  he  has  partly  per- 
formed ;  and  we  might  fix  the  date  as,  say,  i860  (not 
later)  ;  but  for  the  third  opera  Mr.  Hammerstein  pre- 
sented "  Quo  Yadis  ",  which  was  unquestionably  com- 
posed within  the  last  few  years.  I  don't  know  whether 
composed  is  the  word  to  use.  Perhaps  compiled  would 
be  a  better  one  ;  and  as  the  music  is  simply  a  compilation 
of  snatches  of  music  written  prior  to  i860  perhaps  -ve 
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may  be,  despite  tbe  astronomers,  back  again  in  the 
era  of  the  crinoline.  But  if  we  are  not,  if  we  arc 
actually  in  the  year  191 1,  then  we  may  expect  the  crino- 
line to  return  shortly.  Stranger  things  in  fashions 
have  happened  :  indeed  the  strangest  thing  in  fashio.is 
that  could  possibly  happen  would  be  the  "catch  on  " 
of  "  W  illiam  Tell  "  and  "  Norma  "  :  if  they  do  catch 
on,  the  streets  will  soon  be  rendered  impassable  by 
crinolines.  It  is  odd  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  should 
come  all  the  way  from  New  York,  where  he  is  so  popu- 
lar, to  teach  us  poor  Britishers  what  we  really  yearn 
for  in  the  operatic  line — odd  that  he  should  do  this  and 
at  the  same  time  try  to  startle  us  with  music  we  have 
been  sick  of  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Yet,  after 
all,  milliners  are  everlastingly  making  returns  to  the 
modes  of  an  earlier  age  ;  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else  than  an 
operatic  man-milliner. 

How  he  will  succeed,  I,  not  being  a  prophet,  do  not 
pretend  to  prophesy  ;  but  I  shall  be  much  amazed  ff  he 
persuades  a  thousand  people  that  it  is  worth  spending 
an  evening  and  a  guinea  on  "  Quo  Vadis  ".  The  music 
by  a  French  gentleman  named  Nougues  is  absolutely 
without  distinction  or  any  high  quality  ;  but  the  house 
is  beautifully  arranged  and  decorated  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  Convenient  opera-house  I  have  ever  been  in. 
How  on  earth  Mr.  Nougues  came  to  select  such  a~ sub- 
ject as  the  "  Quo  Vadis  "  of  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  for 
operatic  handling  is  something  of  a  puzzle.  I  read  the 
novel  with  curious  misgivings  as  to  my  own  judgment  : 
there  seemed  to  me  power  in  spite  of  the  cheap  horrors 
and  the.  cheaper  historical  notions.  But  whether  its 
celebrity  is  due  to  cheap-jack  artfulness  or  to  genuine 
art,  one  thing  is  certain — it  is  throughout  a  descriptive 
and  not  a  dramatic  work.  There  is  no  element  of 
effectiveness  in  it  that  bears  transplanting  to  the  theatre. 
The  gruesome  burnings  of  the  earl}-  Christian  martyrs, 
the  fights  between  slaves  of  supernatural  strength  and 
bulls  with  ladies  strapped  to  their  backs — these  and  all 
the  other  "  thrills  "  are  caused  by  matters  that  mav  be 
talked  about  and  written  about  but  cannot  possibly  be 
put  before  us  in  visible  form.  Even  the  terrible  scene 
where  Petronius  indites  his  letter  to  Nero  and  then 
commits  suicide  with  his  mistress  is  bound  to  be  in- 
effective on  the  stage  :  we  must  read  the  letter,  not 
hear  it  read  ;  we  must  read  how  the  two  died  :  to  see 
it  enacted  can  only  take  away  from  the  strength  and 
tragic  beauty  of  the  episode.  The  motive  of  the  whole 
story  is  utterly  undramatic  in  its  nature.  When  the 
librettist  has  cleared  away  all  that  cannot  be  translated 
into  stage  action,  there  is  left  only  a  mere  circus  show,  a 
spectacle,  a  thing  more  suited  to  a  picture-palace  than 
an  opera-house.  Mr.  Nougues  seems  to  have  felt  this. 
Whether  he  can  rise  higher  is  another  matter ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  improbable.  However,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  the  house  is  richly  decorated  ;  and  possibly 
the  American  manager's  astuteness  was  shown  in 
leaving  us  free  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  it. 
Three  hours  of  utterly  commonplace  stuff  from  the 
singers  and  orchestra  gave  us  an  ample  opportunity  of 
admiring  all  there  is  to  be  admired.  I  shall  deal  with 
Mr.  Hammerstein 's  soloists  on  an  occasion  when  they 
have  really  artistic  work  to  do.  The  orchestra  was 
excellent,  the  scenery  gorgeous,  the  stage-management 
beyond  reproach. 

Another  opportunity  of  wondering  at  glories  of  paint 
and  gold-leaf  was  afforded  on  Wednesday  night,  when 
Rossini's  "  William  Tell  "  was  given.  That  Rossini 
was  a  man  of  astounding  genius  those  who  dislike  his 
music  most  will  be  least  willing  to  deny.  His  "  Barber 
of  Seville  "  is  an  astonishingly  brilliant  tour  de  force, 
full  of  fun,  sunlight  and  honest  good  nature,  a  work 
a  Mozart  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of.  But  what  an 
outrageously  pretentious  and  insincere  thing  is  this 
"  William  Tell  "  !  I  do  not  mind  its  being  based  on 
an  historical  lie,  for  it  is  long  since  I  observed  that  all 
the  best  stories  in  history  are  pure  lies ;  but  we  are 
all  bound  to  resent  the  way  in  which  the  librettist  treated 
this  particular  lie.  The  men  of  Switzerland  fought 
grimlv  for  their  freedom  ;  they  took  up  their  arms  and 
laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  pay  taxes  to  be  spent 


on  the  dissipations  of  an  Austrian  Court.  There  were 
frightful  doings,  and  later  on  came  Signer  Rossini's 
librettists  and  turned  the  thing  into  a  ballet.  From 
beginning  to  end  "  William  Tell  "  is  a  ballet.  Eighty 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  written,  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  what  our  great-grandfathers  applauded 
was  not  an  opera  but  a  music-hail  entertainment.  The 
best  of  the  music  is  well  adapted  to  the  music-hall  :  it  is 
sparkling,  full  of  merriment,  full,  too,  of  genuine  tune. 
A  tragedy  it  is  not  :  it  is  not  even  a  fine  serious  opera  : 
everything  in  it  is  degraded  down  to  the  level  of  what 
would  have  been  the  music-hall  had  there  been  a  music- 
hall  in  Rossini's  day.  Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  pic- 
ture what  Mozart  would  have  made  of  it.  Gessler  a 
ruffian,  Tell  an  heroic  personage,  his  daughter  a  young 
child  of  nature  :  all  would  have  been  giving  undying 
songs.  What  would  Beethoven  have  done?  The 
ruffian  would  have  sung  beautiful  songs  and  the  young 
heroine  would  have  had  fine  violin-passages  such  as 
h^  gave  to  Leonora  in  "  Fidelio  ".  Think  then  of 
Wagner.  Wragner  would  have  read  into  the  trifling 
episode  in  Swiss  mytho-history  some  great  cosmic 
import  and  Gessler  would  have  been  represented  by 
grunts  and  Tell  by  pompous  Walhalla  strains.  Tt  is 
worth  while  considering  these  matters,  since  "  William 
Tell  "  has  been  brought  to  London  again  as  a  live 
breathing  person.  When  "Tell"  was  written  (1829, 
I  believe)  Wagner  was  a  boy  ;  but  he  has  totally  upset 
the  ideas  of  Rossini's  day.  Without  flattering  our- 
selves, we  have  risen  to  something  higher,  something 
nobler.  "  William  Tell  "  is  a  ballet,  the  greatest  scene 
in  it  is  a  ballet-scene ;  can  one  say  the  same  about 
anything  in  Wagner? 

When  Mr.  Hammerstein  first  came  here  he  promised 
a  prodigious  list  of  operas  :  so  far  he  has  given  us  only 
"  William  Tell" — for  "Quo  Vadis"  hardly  counts. 
At  the  time  of  writing  "  Norma  "  is  down  for  Friday 
night ;  and  that  is  a  different  story  ;  and  I  dare  say  a 
different  story  will  have  to  be  told  when  it  is  produced. 
Considering  matters  as  a  whole  I  think  it  best  to  leave 
further  criticism  over  until  we  have  heard  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  troupe  in  an  opera  which,  however  vapid,  was, 
once  upon  a  time,  a  real  opera. 


"THE   WAR  GOD." 
By  John  Palmer. 

NOTHING  in  the  world  is  so  difficult  as  to  get  rid 
of  a  bore.  Most  of  us  know  this  so  well  that  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  to  empha- 
sise it  with  such  painful  particularity  in  the  third  act 
of  his  new  play,  "  The  War  God  ".  First  there  had  to  be 
a  bed  of  justice  to  proclaim  that  the  bore  should  be  ex- 
tinguished. It  was  easier  said  than  done.  Two  squads 
of  riflemen  firing  at  him  point-blank  within  a  range  of 
less  than  ten  yards  were  unable  to  do  it.  A  bloodthirsty 
leader  of  revolutionaries  took  careful  aim  at  half  the 
distance.  The  thing  was  still  to  do.  Finally  Miss  Lillah 
MacCarthy,  certainly  the  most  competent  person  in  the 
world  for  an  emergency  of  the  kind,  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  For  one  or  two  horrible  moments  it  seemed  that 
she.  too,  had  failed.  Things  were  as  bad  as  ever.  The 
man  was  still  speaking.  Happily  they  were  his  dying 
words.  But  stay.  Do  not  imagine  it  was  the  last  of 
him.  While  the  men  were  shooting  him,  he  told  them 
quite  franklv  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  really  to 
get  rid  of  him.  It  was  terribly  true.  He  haunted  the 
plav  from  his  grave.  Fearfully  long  hymns  were  com- 
posed about  him,  and  sung  beneath  the  windows.  The 
emblem  of  his  career  turned  up  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  His  emblem  was  a  dove  with  an  olive-branch, 
(fancy  Mr.  Zangwill  thinking  of  so  novel  a  token  of 
peace  !).  Once,  indeed,  we  felt  absolutely  safe.  The 
Chancellor,  who  worshipped  the  War  God,  and  had  con- 
temptuously smitten  the  man  of  peace  upon  the  cheek, 
was  alone  with  his  housekeeper  and  his  secretary. 
He  called  for  wine.  He  would  drink  war  and  death  to 
the  hated  land  of  Alba.  For  a  moment  we  had  quite 
forgotten  the  dove  with  the  olive-branch.  Suddenly  the 
secretary  said  he  would  not  drink.    He  drew  aside  his 
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frock  coat,  and  there  on  his  chest  was  the  emblem. 
Naturally  he  was  then  and  there  disinis  »ed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor.  Hut  lie  had  learned  all  about  coals  of  lire  from 
the  extremely  energetic  ghost  of  the  dead  prophet.  lie 
forgave  his  master  and  went  below.  I  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  voice  in  the  choir  that  was  heard  a  little 
later  intoning  the  peace-hymn  beneath  the  Chancellor's 
w  indow  .    But  doubtless  he  was  there. 

Now  Count  Frithiof  was  a  holy  man.  He  brought  to 
the  people  the  Christian  message  of  resist  not  evil,  do 
good  unto  them  that  despitefully  entreat  you.  Writing 
of  him  as  a  prater  and  a  bore,  I  am  open  to  the  charge 
of  treating  irreverently  a  character  sincerely  conceived 
as  a  model  of  holiness  and  of  the  best  in  humanity.  I 
can  only  answer  that  Count  Frithiof,  as  Mr.  Zangwill 
and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  have  put  him  together  between 
them,  is  for  me  a  figure  of  blasphemy.  According  to 
our  censor  of  public  morals,  blasphemy  is  what  happens 
when  a  moral  or  religious  question  is  treated  in  live 
language  and  with  red-hot  conviction  by  any  indepen- 
dently intellectual  dramatist  of  the  modern  school.  For 
me  blasphemy  can  happen  only  in  one  way.  Count 
Frithiof  is  blasphemous.  Mr.  Jerome's  "  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back  "  was  blasphemous.  Blasphemv 
is  the  result  of  a  third-rate  mind  undertaking  a  first- 
rate  subject.  It  is  degradation  of  a  lofty  theme.  It 
does  not  point  so  much  to  a  moral  as  to  an  imaginative 
deficiency  in  the  author.  The  worst  blasphemies  are 
perpetrated  by  men  of  irreproachable  character ;  but 
their  intelligence  is  limited.  .  They  are  the  fools  who 
rush  in.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  intelligence 
of  an  author's  created  personages  cannot  exceed  the  in- 
telligence of  the  author.  It  follows  that  when  an  author 
of  average  parts  puts  into  his  plays  a  prophet  or  a  genius, 
he  must,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  his  prophet  or  his 
genius,  carefully  suppress  any  speeches  the  prophet  may 
have  made  or  any  books  the  genius  may  have  written. 
Unfortunately  the  speeches  ofr  Count  Frithiof  are  not 
suppressed  ;  and  Count  Frithiof  has  a  third-rate  mind. 
Since,  in  the  light  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  shreds  of 
Scripture  which  hang  about  him,  we  are  asked  to  regard 
him  as  little  less  than  the  Perfect  Man.  he  falls  strictly 
within  our  definition  of  blasphemy.  "  You  know  not 
what  you  do  "  in  the  light  of  his  former  speeches  was 
as  offensively  blasphemous  as  was  the  ineffable  scene 
where  he,  literally,  turned  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter. 
In  this  scene  Mr.  Zangwill  succeeded  in  turning  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  images  of  Christian  literature  to 
pitiful  mummery  at  which  one  physically  sickened. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  my  attention  fixed 
upon  the  play.  Something  was  wrong  with  the  dialogue. 
One  heard  immediately  that  there  was  something  pecu- 
liar about  it ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  it 
w  as.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  suspicion  began  to  dawn  upon 
us — the  characters  were  addressing  one  another  in  verse. 
The  suspicion  soon  turned  to  positive  conviction.  I 
realise  now  what  Mr.  Shaw  means  in  one  of  his  prefaces 
when  he  says  that  blank  verse  is  easier  to  write  than 
prose.  He  had  foreseen  this  play  of  Mr.  Zangwill. 
The  verse  varied  considerably  in  quality.  There  were 
moments  when  it  must  rise  to  the  occasion  or  perish. 
The  finest  moment  and  the  finest  line  is  undoubtedlv 
where  the  grim  Chancellor's  tragedy  is  complete  : 

"  Now  Gothia's  glory  gutters  and  goes  out  ". 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  few  of  the  verses  were 
as  striking  as  this. 

Once  I  had  discovered  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
dialogue  I  began  to  notice  other  features  of  the  play. 
Undoubtedly  the  author's  idea  was  to  write  a  play  show- 
ing up  the  iniquity  of  war.  Unfortunately  for  his  purpose 
Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  took  vigorously  in  hand  the  part 
of  Count  Torgrim,  the  Bismarck  Chancellor  of  blood  and 
iron  ;  and,  though  technically  baffled  and  broken  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  Mr.  Bourchier's  Torgrim  was  so  extra- 
ord  manly  forceful  unci  brilliant  that  one  had  eves  and 
ears  and  sympathy  for  little  else.  His  part  was' almost 
as  woodenly  written  as  the  part  of  the  prophet  of  peace  ; 
but  Mr.  Bourchier  insisted  on  being  alive  in  spite  of 
his  author.  About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Shaw  delivered  a 
lecture  on  drama  at  a  library  in  Oxford  Street.   He  gave 


more  than  one  instance  of  great  actors  reading  living 
parts  into  puppet  plays,  and  compelling  these  plays  to 
succeed  by  sheer  virtuosity.  1  hey  imported  into  the 
plays  a  vital  element  which  was  never  really  there.  Mr. 
Bourchier  does  this  in  "  The  War  Cod  ".  He  is  rapidly 
coming  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  our  actors. 
In  the  new  play  he  tears  to  pieces  Mr.  Zang  w  ill's  tractate 
of  war  and  peace,  and  compels  our  interest  in  the  actor's 
struggle  to  breathe  vitality  into  his  part.  It  was  a  great 
performance.  It  was  equally  unfortunate  lor  Mr. 
Zangw  ill  that  Miss  Lillah  MacCarthy  was  also  in  violent 
antagonism  to  his  mouthpiece  and  prophet.  But  she 
had  more  difficulties  to  overcome  than  had  Mr. 
Bourchier.  Her  part  was  impossible.  It  was  melancholy 
to  hear  her  wasting  a  real  sense  of  the  rhythm  and  dignity 
of  language  upon  the  egregious  pentameters  of  Mr. 
Zangwill,  and  to  see  her  flinging  herself  beautifully  into 
machine-made  passion  and  fury.  Why  will  not  Mi&s 
MacCarthy  leave  Ibsen  and  the  drama  of  discussion,  and 
prove  to  us  that  she  has  it  within  her  power  to  be  a 
great  tragic  player?  Has  Mr.  Shaw  persuaded  her  to 
believe  that  Shakespeare  is  beneath  her?  I  admit  that 
to  act  the  plays  we  associate  most  readily  with  the  name 
of  Miss  Lillah  MacCarthy  requires  a  player  of  rare  in- 
telligence. But  any  really  intelligent  actress  can  give 
us  Ibsen  or  Mr.  Shaw.  Miss  MacCarthy  does  more  than 
act  intelligently  :  she  acts  beautifully  and  with  a  sense 
of  style  in  all  that  she  does.  But  this  is  by  the  way. 
For  the  present  I  will  merely  say  how  interesting  it 
was  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  see  Mr.  Bourchier  and 
Miss  MacCarthy  suddenly  dropping  from  a  great  height 
into  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  and  blowing  it  to  pieces.  If 
only  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  rewrite  their  parts, 
the  result  would  have  been  extremely  impressive.  As 
things  were,  it  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  the  exhibi- 
tion, great  and  clever  as  I  must  on  compulsion  admit 
it  to  be,  was  rather  wasteful.  Players  like  Mr.  Bourchier 
and  Miss  MacCarthy  should  save  themselves  for  better 
things. 


TIME,  YOU  OLD  GIPSY  MAN. 

'  I  "IMF,  you  old  gipsy  man, 

Will  you  not  stay, 
Put  up  your  caravan 
Just  for  one  day? 

All  things  I'll  give  you 
Will  you  be  my  guest, 
Bells  for  your  jennet, 
Of  silver  the  best ; 
Goldsmiths  shall  beat  you 
A  great  golden  ring, 
Peacocks  shall  bow  to  you, 
Little  boys  sing, 
Oh  and  sweet  girls  will 
Festoon  you  with  may, 
Time,  you  old  gipsy, 
Why  hasten  away  ? 

— Last  week  in  Baby  lon, 

Last  night  in  Rome, 

Morning  and  in  the  crush 

Under  Paul's  dome, 

Under  Paul's  dial 

You  tighten  your  rein, 

Only  a  moment 

And  off  once  again, 

Off  to  some  city 

Now  blind  in  the  womb, 

Off  to  another 

Ere  that's  in  the  tomb — 

Time,  you  old  gipsy  man, 

Will  you  not  stay, 
Put  up  your  caravan 

Just  for  one  day  ? 

Ralph  Hodgson*. 
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MEDITATIONS  IN  A  HANSOM. 
By  Filsox  Young. 

THE  other  day  I  went  for  a  drive  in  a  hansom,  just 
for  fun,  as  I  might  have  gone  in  those  days  when 
to  drive  in  a  hansom  was  rather  smart  and  exciting, 
when  arrival  in  London  was  associated  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  smooth  and  dignified  rolling  from  the  station 
in  a  spick-and-span  vehicle,  and  with  meditations  on 
the  strange  English  of  the  printed  request  :  "  Please 
not  injure  the  cab  ".  And  in  my  drive  the  other  day 
I  recovered  something  of  those  early  sensations.  I  had 
an  unwonted  sense  of  dignity,  as  of  someone  who  should 
be  carried  about  in  a  sedan-chair.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
going  for  a  drive  in  a  picture,  in  one  of  those  old  illus- 
trations drawn  before  the  snap-shotting  camera  had 
destroyed  people's  eye  for  the  appearance  of  things, 
when  horses  were  all  arched  and  curly,  and  wheels  were 
oval,  and  all  things  were  pictorially  represented,  not 
as  they  actually  were,  but  as  they  appeared  to  be.  And 
I  felt  also  as  if  life  were  not  such  a  desperate  hurry 
after  all ;  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  time  to  spare — 
time  to  think,  to  observe  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  horses  and  men,  the  cool 
alertness  of  birds  hopping  about  the  streets  among  the 
wheels  and  hoofs,  and  a  hundred  other  interesting  and 
agreeable  things.  I  had  forgotten,  of  course,  the  par- 
ticular nervous  afflictions  of  the  hansom  days — the  horse 
that  always  backed  and  staggered  when  one  was  getting 
in,  the  strange  contortion  one  had  to  make  to  avoid 
entangling  one's  hat  in  the  reins  and  striking  it  against 
the  roof  of  the  cab,  the  dreaded  dangers  of  a  broken 
glass,  the  driving  of  rain  into  the  cab,  and  the  frantic 
attempts  to  push  open  the  trap  on  the  top  when  it  was 
loaded  with  the  driver's  personal  effects,  the  trickling 
of  water  down  one's  knees  through  defective  joints  in 
the  apron,  and  so  forth.  These  things  were  afflictions 
in  their  day,  but  the  sting  of  them  has  departed,  and 
another  set  of  afflictions  has  taken  their  place,  worse, 
I  think,  because  less  natural  and  human.  The  discip- 
line of  the  hansom  was  a  good  discipline,  exercising 
both  our  ingenuity  in  the  avoidance  of  suffering,  and 
our  patience  in  putting  up  with  it  when  it  was  inevit- 
able. But  once  we  were  safely  inside  the  hansom  we 
knew  that  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative  peace, 
an  interval  in  which  to  meditate  and  to  observe. 

Thus  sitting  calmly  in  the  hansom,  I  also  became 
aware  of  an  unwonted  ease  and  relaxation  of  body ; 
my  muscles  were  not  all  braced  up  and  rigidly  strained 
in  order  to  keep  my  body  securely  wedged  in  one  corner 
of  the  vehicle.  The  easy  rocking  of  the  hansom  was 
like  the  rocking  of  a  boat,  to  which  I  found  my  body 
swaying  gently  and,  I  trust,  gracefully.  When  the 
hansom  turned  a  corner  I  was  not  hurled  over  from 
one  side  to  the  other  ;  moreover,  with  all  the  length  of 
the  horse  and  some  of  the  hansom  in  front  of  me,  it 
was  plainly  advertised  to  me  that  we  were  about  to 
turn  a  corner,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  accommodate 
myself  to  a  new  direction.  The  taxi,  on  the  other  hand, 
turns  suddenly  at  right  angles  without  warning  and, 
if  it  be  lined  with  shiny  leather,  leaves  you  bruised 
against  its  hard  side.  Another  thing  that  I  enjoyed 
in  my  hansom  ride  was  the  sensation  of  seeing  a  great 
deal.  I  was  able  to  look  out  of  the  windows  at  the 
side  and  see  what  was  going  on  all  round  me  as  well 
as  in  front.  But  we  all  know  what  happens  in  a  taxi 
or  any  other  kind  of  motor.  The  occupant  stares 
rigidly  and  anxiously  straight  in  front  of  him,  like  a 
captain  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship  in  a  fog.  We  dare  not 
look  to  right  or  to  left  for  fear  something  should  cross 
our  path  in  front.  We  go  through  all  the  nervous 
exhaustion  of  the  actual  driver  with  the  additional 
agony  of  knowing  that  we  are  helpless  to  check  or  guide 
t lie  vehicle.  Taxis  have  made  motor-drivers  of  us  all; 
and  everywhere  in  London  not  only  the  licensed  driver 
with  his  enamelled  number,  but  thousands  of  other  people 
without  training  or  licence — cripples,  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  children  and  old  ladies — are  painfully  driving 
taxi-cabs  through  the  crowded  streets  all  day  long,  and, 
in  imagination  at  any  rate,  suffering  all  the  nervous 
wear  and  tear  of  the  man  who  sits  at  the  wheel.  But 


when  we  sit  in  a  hansom  we  are  not  in  imagination 
driving  a  horse  ;  we  are  looking  about  us  and  seeing  the 
world. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  taxi  strike  for  this  benefit  among 
others — that  it  has  lifted  for  a  moment  the  veil  that  is 
descending  on  the  immediate  past,  and  allowed  us  to 
compare  it  with  the  modern  development  which  we 
are  always  too  ready  to  call  progress.  Of  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  between  the  drivers  and  the  owners  I  will 
not  speak  ;  the  opinion  of  a  man  sitting-  in  a  hansom, 
and  preferring  it,  would  perhaps  not  be  regarded  as 
valuable.  I  am  content  to  be  merely  grateful  to  the 
drivers  for  showing  us  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
essential  to  existence  in  London,  and  that  during  the 
few  days  they  were  idle  London  was  a  quieter,  more 
convenient,  and  more  agreeable  place.  The  merits  of 
the  taxi  are  almost  all  concerned  with  the  illusion  of 
time.  Everyone  thinks  nowadays  of  doing  everything 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  of  extending  life,  that 
is  to  say,  in  one  dimension.  But  the  dimension  of  time 
is  probably  the  least  important  dimension  of  life. 
Breadth,  intensity,  fulness — do  we  try  very  hard  to 
extend  it  in  these  dimensions?  I  don't  think  we  do; 
and  I  very  much  suspect  that  the  modern  craze  for  the 
time  dimension  merely  results  in  a  compression  in  other 
ways,  and  that  what  we  gain  in  length  we  lose  in 
breadth.  When  I  used  to  drive  home  in  a  hansom 
from  Fleet  Street  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  it 
used  to  take  me  at  least  half  an  hour ;  modern  progress 
would  enable  me  to  cover  the  distance  now  in  about 
twelve  minutes  ;  but  in  the  old  way  I  had  half  an  hour 
of  solitude  and  detachment  in  which  my  brain  could 
work  upon  its  own  affairs.  In  the  taxi  my  brain  is 
not  free  ;  it  is  driving  a  taxi-cab,  and  alternately  pre- 
occupied and  distracted  by  the  business  of  the  streets. 
Who  meditates  in  a  taxi-cab?  What  quality  of  thought 
can  one  enjoy  in  it  ?  For  answer,  look  at  the  people 
you  see  driving  in  taxis  and  motors  ;  observe  the  motor 
stare,  the  stony  gaze  mechanically  intent  on  what  lies 
straight  ahead  ;  the  answer  lies  there. 

But  although  I  steadfastly  believe  that  what  I  have 
written  is  true,  observe  the  unhappy  result  of  hurry. 
As  soon  as  the  truce  came  in  the  taxi  strike,  I  was  back 
again  riding  in  taxi-cabs.  The  hansoms  were  still  there 
for  me,  but  I  should  not  have  been  happy  in  them  ;  I 
could  not  have  endured  the  taxis  flashing  by  me.  It 
would  be  an  affectation  and  a  vanity  to  pretend  that 
I  want  to  go  more  slowly  than  everybody  else.  What 
I  wish  is  that  everyone  would  go  more  slowly  ;  but  if 
everyone  else  hurries,  why,  I  must  hurry  too.  And  there 
is  the  mischief  of  it,  the  unhappy  result  of  what  we 
call  progress  when  it  takes  the  form  of  hustle  and 
hurry.  Such  things  are  epidemic,  and  tend  to  make 
people  discontented  with  what  really  suits  them  very 
well.  Half  the  haste  we  make  is  absolutely  unneces- 
sary ;  it  is  an  infectious  disease  which  we  catch  from 
each  other,  and  if  there  were  no  railway  trains  and  no 
motor-cars,  the  human  business  of  the  world  would  get 
itself  transacted  at  least  as  well  as  it  is  transacted  with 
these  aids  to  haste. 

Every  new  stage  of  development  we  are  apt  to  regard 
as  final.  "  The  taxi  has  come  to  stay."  This,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  a  lie  ;  the  taxi  has  come  to  depart,  as 
the  sedan-chair  departed,  as  the  cabriolet  departed,  as 
the  hansom  is  departing.  Who  knows  but  in  ten  years 
I  may  be  taking  a  ride  in  a  taxi-cab  through  the  streets 
of  London,  and  writing  another  set  of  meditations,  and 
lamenting  the  happier  days  when  people  could  be  driven 
about  on  the  solid  earth  instead  of  being  whisked  up 
into  the  air,  or  subjected  to  some  radial  process  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  translated  rather  than  con- 
veved  from  place  to  place?  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
love  the  hour  and  make  the  most  of  it  than  to  waste 
emotion  in  hopes  or  regrets.  But  the  taxi  strike  was 
part  of  the  hour,  and  the  momentary  restoration  of  the 
hansom  cab;  and  I  think  I  have  extracted  my  share 
of  profit  and  delight  from  it. 

Certainly  as  I  drove  on  this  fine  autumn  day  through 
the  busy  streets  I  had  an  extremely  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining vision  of  things — not  only  of  the  things  that 
change  from  year  to  year,  but  I  hope  also  of  the  things 
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that,  it"  they  are  not  eternal,  at  least  seem  eternal  to 
our  transient  glances.  The  unending  river  of  human 
life  in  the  streets,  perishing  and  renewing  itsell  almost 
before  one's  eyes,  the  driving  purpose  in  all  those 
human  breasts,  the  uneomprehended  impulse  that  was 
Sending  them  hither  and  thither  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands upon  so  many  various  errands ;  the  labour  in 
every  form — labour  which  almost  alone  among  human 
occupations  seems  to  be  worth  w  hile  as  an  end  in  itself 
— such  things  as  these  were  more  apparent  to  me  Irom 
mv  hansom,  trotting  soberly  along  by  the  curb,  than  to 
the  occupants  of  the  swift  motors  that  keep  passing  me 
by,  And  I  had  quite  unusual  pleasure  and  zest  in  the 
sight  of  a  little  group  of  workmen  at  work  on  road- 
mending  in  the  very  middle  of  Regent  Street,  who  were 
sitting  round  a  can  of  blazing  coals,  eating  their  dinner, 
with  nothing  but  a  frail  barrier  of  cords  dividing  them 
from  the  roaring,  swift  stream  of  wheels  and  snorting 
engines  all  about  them.  And  it  is  in  gratitude  for 
visions  like  tins  that  I  feel  inclined  to  echo,  with  a  clear 
though  useless  emotion  :  "  Please  not  injure  the  cab". 


A  COMIC  REVOLT. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

A STRANGE  incident  has  occurred  in  Brittany  re- 
centlly.  Brittany — as  had  Normandy  a  few  months 
ago — is  having  great  celebrations,  and  Brittany  is  much 
older  than  Normandy,  of  course — only  people  who  talk 
familiarly  about  prognathism,  "  the  Age  of  Ice  and  the 
mammoth  herds  ",  can  imagine  a  time  when  Brittany 
was  not  Brittany,  whereas  Normandy  is  just  one  shabby- 
thousand  years  old.  But  all  the  same,  she  is  only  having 
the  fourth  centenary  of  her  union  with  France.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  this  accidental  newness  that  has 
made  the  Bretons  ultra  sensitive.  At  any  rate,  they 
spoke  the  other  day  of  nothing  less  than  jilting 
France  and  living  in  their  sulking  peninsula  all  by 
themselves,  as  they  did  for  so  many  millenaries  before 
France  was  even  a  name. 

An  artist's  mistake  was  the  cause  of  this  rather 
desperate  resolution.  A  Breton  committee  had 
ordered  from  a  Breton  artist,  M.  Boucher,  a  piece  of 
sculpture  which  was  to  represent  the  union  of  Brit- 
tany with  France.  Such  an  order  in  itself  is  too 
abstract  to  be  very  inspiring,  and  M.  Boucher,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  marble  Brittany  which  might  have 
been  Faith  or  Charity  as  well,  bethought  himself  to 
personify  his  province  under  the  features  of  Anne 
de  Bretagne.  Now  he  might  have  also  personified 
France  under  the  features  of  Louis  NIL,  who  married 
the  aforesaid  Duchess  and  thus  annexed  her  possessions, 
and  it  would  have  been  gallant  to  represent  him  on 
his  knees  before  his  bride,  as  I  have  seen  the  swan 
Jupiter  kneeling  before  Leda  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York.  But  this  would  have  been 
historically  incorrect,  as  it  is  well  known  that, 
marriage  or  no  marriage,  the  King  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  rob  the  Duchess  of  her  Duchy.  So  M. 
Boucher  carved  a  marble  group — to  my  mind  uncom- 
monly successful — in  which  Anne  de  Bretagne  is  seen 
bending  the  knee  before  France,  while  France  leans 
forward  to  meet  her. 

It  is  this  genuflecting,  no  matter  how  disguised, 
embellished,  or  relieved  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  France,  which  the  Bretons  have  resented.  The 
Union  Regionaliste  Bretonne,  led  by  the  Marquis  de 
l'Estourbeillon,  has  issued  a  protest,  in  which  the 
members  say  that  "  while  leaving-  aside  the  principle 
itself  of  the  celebrations,  they  blame  emphatically  the 
humiliated  attitude  in  which  the  sculptor  has  repre- 
sented Brittany  ". 

This  is  nothing.  Another  association,  the  Parti 
Nationaliste  Breton,  recently  founded  by  a  few 
"  young  and  resolute  men  ",  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  sculptor's  so-called  mistake  to  state  that  "  they 
only  recognise  one  fatherland,  Brittany,  and  have 
nothing  to  do    with    the    eastern    country    of  their 


enemies,  Prance".  It  is  said  that  the  manifesto  ol 
these  "  resolute  young  men  "  has  already  passed 
through  seven  editions,  and  some  opposition  papers 
pretend  to  regard  the  situation  in  Brittany  as  very 
serious  indeed. 

It  is  in  vain,  they  say,  that  the  Asscmblec  Con- 
stituante  has  solemnly  proclaimed  the  suppression  of 
the  old  provinces.  No  human  power  can  suppress 
what  is  in  reality  the  work  of  time  and  nature,  and 
has  an  historical,  not  an  official,  existence.  The  old 
provinces  are  still  there,  and  occasionally  assert  pretty- 
roughly  their  vitality.  To-day  it  is  Brittany,  yesterday 
it  was  Champagne,  where  the  old  Prankish  memories 
were  conjured  up  and  a  German  flag  was  displayed; 
two  years  before  it  had  been  Languedoc,  where  the 
vine-growers'  riots  were  accompanied  by  a  military- 
mutiny.  The  Republican  Government,  these  papers 
contend,  is  responsible  lor  all  this ;  it  is  naturally 
tyrannical  and  ignorant  of  the  individual  rights  which 
it  is  supposed  to  represent  and  defend.  The  ancien 
regime  recognised  the  contingencies  in  which  a  man 
is  placed  by  the  physical  nature  of  his  native  district ; 
the  Republic  overlooks  them.  As  long  as  we  have 
centralisation  and  a  congestion  of  officialism  in  Paris, 
the  same  discontent  will  exist,  and  we  shall  occasion- 
ally witness  its  outbreaks. 

How  much  of  this  dismal  prophesying  is  well  founded, 
and  how  much  is  only  party  spirit  indulging  itself  and 
mistaking  its  hopes  for  realities?  Is  there  anything 
like  separatism  in  a  country  which  has  been  formed 
piecemeal,  it  is  true,  but  which  its  geographical  con- 
figuration, its  language,  and  customs  meant  ob- 
viously to  become  one  in  the  end?  The  question 
ought  to  be  converted  into  the  following  :  Is  there 
enough  diversity  in  France  to  engender  antipathy  of 
the  kind  we  discover  in  the  Breton  manifesto?  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 

There  is  diversity  in  France,  most  undoubtedly; 
the  North  versus  South  antagonism  which  exists  with 
due  peculiarities  in  practically  all  countries  is  strongly 
marked  in  France,  but  it  is  mostly  owing  to  the 
superior  eloquence  of  the  Southerners,  which  makes 
them  born  politicians  and  forces  them  too  much  on 
the  public  attention,  and  it  parliamentarism  were  to 
disappear  a  great  deal  of  that  feeling  would  disappear 
at  the  same  time. 

Then  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  discontent  as 
we  have  seen  recently  in  Champagne  and  Languedoc 
— one  might  add  in  Flanders,  Roussillon,  and  the 
Basque  country  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  the  local  dialects — is  no  imagina- 
tion. But  these  outbreaks  invariably  follow  either 
some  economic  malaise  or  an  unreasonable  encroach- 
ment by  the  central  power  on  the  points  about 
which  men  are  the  most  sensitive,  their  religion  or 
their  language.  Imagine  an  anti-Catholic  policy  in 
Ireland,  or  an  anti-Gaelic  legislation  in  Wales.  The 
moment  the  cause  of  the  transient  irritation  is  re- 
moved, the  irritation  is  never  long  in  healing.  Two 
wet  summers  and  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  wine  have 
turned  the  Languedoc  rebels  into  excellent  Frenchmen 
again.  Take  away  the  unlucky  group  of  M.  Boucher, 
and  the  resolute  men  who  have  signed  the  Breton 
protest  will  appear  to  be  resolute  young  fools  probablv 
very  much  ashamed  of  their  freak. 

So  separatism  is  only  a  bugbear,  and  must  be 
resolved  into  provincialism.  And  to  what  extent  is 
provincialism  a  reality  and  not  a  verbal  fallacy  is 
another  question  which  many  people  do  not  seem  to 
suspect,  so  used  we  are  to  regard  words  with  docile 
reverence.  Ask  a  Breton  or  a  Normand  nobleman 
whom  you  meet  in  Paris  what  he  thinks  of  his  pro- 
vince ;  he  will  smile,  and  tell  you  that  it  is  the  noblest- 
province  in  France.  Ask  a  Picard  recruit  whom  you 
meet  at  Toul  what  he  thinks  of  the  respective  merits 
of  Picardy  and  the  Trois-Eveches  ;  he  will  swear  that 
the  Lorrains  with  whom  he  lives  are  treacherous 
people,  whereas  un  franc  Picard  is  the  best  lad  in  the 
w  orld.  But  if  you  cross-examine  for  only  two  minutes 
your  nobleman  or  your  soldier,  you  will  find  that  when 
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thev  speak  of  their  province  they  do  not  refer  in  the 
least  to  a  territory,  but  to  a  psychological  tempera- 
ment. The  proof  is  that  while  you  will  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  them  to  admit  that  there 
are  towns  superior  to  Rennes,  Rouen,  or  Amiens,  you 
will  hear  them  make  fun  somewhat  contemptuously  of 
Nantes,  Caen,  or  Peronne,  as  if  they  were  not  Breton, 
Normand,  or  Picard  places.  Urge  them  a  little 
further,  and  ycu  will  hear  them  crack  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  parishes  immediately  adjoining  their 
own,  and  ascribing  to  them  faults  directly  opposite  to 
the  qualities  for  which  they  are  so  thankful  to  be 
Normands,  Bretons,  or  Picards.  Whenever  you 
analyse  the  pro\  incial  feeling  you  see  it  resolve  itself 
into  self-satisfaction  at  being  what  one  is  by  birth- 
right and  not  by  painful  efforts.  The  provincial  feeling 
is  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  commoner. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  little  more  even 
before  the  Revolution.  Else,  how  could  the  old 
division  of  France  have  been  abandoned  with  so  few 
protests?  The  remnants  of  autonomy  which  the  French 
provinces  still  retained  at  the  time  do  not  mean  much. 
There  is  hardly  any  provincial  feeling  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is  more  in  Germany 
at  present  than  before  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 
The  resurrection  of  the  pro\  incial  spirit  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  volumes — especially  in  the 
last  fifteen  years — betray  is  an  entirely  literary  fact, 
even  though  political  and  economical  considerations 
of  all  kinds  may  gradually  transform  it  into  a 
geographical  reality.  It  has  been  originally  the  work 
of  individualists  like  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  George 
Sand,  Fromentin,  and  more  recently  of  M.  Maurice 
Barres,  who,  assisted  as  he  was  all  his  life  by  circum- 
stances, gave  it  all  the  force,  not  only  of  individual 
pride,  but  of  a  moral  feeling  into  the  bargain.  M. 
Barres  is  glad  of  being  a  Lorrain  for  the  reasons  which 
make  a  Normand  grateful  to  be  a  Normand,  but  this 
is  only  one  part  of  his  mental  condition.  Having 
begun  his  sentient  life  with  a  complete  lack  of  any- 
thing stable  and  restful,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
delight  and  gratitude  the  day  he  discovered  that  being 
a  Lorrain  not  only  gave  him  strong  individual  charac- 
teristics, but  connected  him  with  an  historical  and 
moral  past  so  deep  as  to  have  its  roots  in  a  semi- 
heroic  epoch.  He  often  alludes  to  his  Frankish 
ancestry,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
remote  origins  makes  him  forget  the  objections  which 
might  immediately  be  raised  as  to  the  purity  of  his 
nationality. 

All  this  is  both  touching  and  morally  excellent  and 
childish.  Alas  !- — if  I  may  so  wail — we  are  all 
descended  from  Adam,  and  that  is  all  we  know  with 
Biblical  certainty.  I  remember  seeing  the  scion  of 
an  illustrious  family  once  looking  at  his  thick-leaved 
genealogical  tree.  He  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
powerful  display,  and  at  last  made  a  sceptical  remark 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  record,  but  which  meant  that 
a  great  act  of  faith  is  the  one  reasonable  thing  in 
presence  of  a  genealogical  tree. 

Why  should  we  poor  nobodies  try  to  substitute 
Goths  and  Visigoths  for  the  mediaeval  ancestors  we 
cannot  name,  though  we  certainly  had  them?  Vanity. 
While  M.  Barres  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  Franks  he 
knows  all  the  time  that  his  own  father,  his  immediate 
sire,  was  an  Auvergnat. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  pain  to  anyone,  and 
I  am  as  convinced  as  anybody  that  provincialism  in 
literature  is,  in  spite  of  a  few  ridiculous  sides,  produc- 
tive of  excellent  effects,  and  all  that  I  wanted  to  say  is 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  a  secession  war  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  the  Bretons,  who  are  as  excellent 
soldiers  as  they  are  good  sailors,  were  in  an  especially 
warlike  mood  lately,  and,  being  disappointed,  feel  like 
fighting  for  fighting's  sake. 


THE  INNER  LIFE. 
By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

LADY  DILKE'S  volume,  "  The  Book  of  the 
Spiritual  Life  ",*  published  since  her  death,  has 
a  double  interest  :  a  personal  and  pathetic  interest, 
emphasised  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  own  brief  annota- 
tions, and  another  interest  as  well,  suggested  by  the 
book  rather  than  actually  aroused  by  it,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  indicate.  The  book  presents  one 
with  a  surprise  at  the  outset.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Dilke,  as  frontispiece,  in  evening  dress  with  tiara 
and  necklace,  stately  and  majestic,  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  title  of  the  book  seems  at  first  sight  like  an 
entire  enigma.  Every  line  and  detail  of  the  portrait 
appears  to  indicate  what  the  old  morality  called  the  Pride 
of  Life.  It  seems  impossible  somehow  to  connect  secret 
spiritual  experience  with  a  presentment  so  distinguished, 
so  rcpandu.  What,  one  asks  oneself,  is  the  link 
between  this  gracious  and  dignified  personality,  which 
looks  like  the  triumph  of  the  world  incarnate,  and  the 
lonely  contemplation  of  the  saint?  The  book  does  not 
wholly  answer  the  question.  It  has  no  clear  motive, 
no  conclusion.  It  rather  gives  the  impression  of  a 
cultivated  and  ambitious  nature,  which  has  received 
a  check,  a  disillusionment  of  a  deep  kind,  driven  into 
a  search  for  something  more  permanent,  less  liable  to 
be  touched  with  the  finger  of  decay.  Yet  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  volume  of  anything  securely  found.  The 
style  of  the  book  has  a  certain  distinction,  but  no  unity  ; 
and  it  is  much  the  same  with  the  thought.  There  are 
maxims  and  aphorisms,  which  seem  like  crystallisations 
of  experience,  such  for  instance  that  in  prayer  "  the 
desire  of  the  hour  is  seen  in  its  deep  relation  to  the 
past  and  coming  years  ".  But  it  is  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle the  end  and  the  method  of  the  writer.  Some- 
times she  seems  to  be  bent  on  a  sort  of  refined  stoicism, 
a  determination  not  to  be  taken  in  either  by  the  shows 
of  life  or  its  dissatisfactions.  Sometimes  the  spiritual 
life  is  spoken  of  as  a  lonely  thing,  a  withdrawal  from 
ordinarv  cares  and  hopes,  a  resolute  separation  from 
the  current  of  ordinary  desires  ;  but  again  there  is  uttered 
an  emphatic  warning  not  to  stand  apart  from  one's  kind, 
not  to  fail  in  sympathy. 

As  the  book  proceeds,  there  is  a  tendency  to  desert 
the  more  aphoristic  method  of  the  earlier  chapters ; 
episodes  and  illustrations  appear,  not  always  in  strict 
relevance  or  proportion.  The  text,  too,  becomes  over- 
burdened with  quotations,  which  indicate  a  sensitive 
perception  and  a  well-stored  mind,  but  leave  the  reader 
with  the  sense  that  the  thought  has  been  gathered  and 
garnered,  rather  than  mastered  and  incorporated.  It 
is  never  made  clear  whether  there  is  any  persuasion  of 
the  continuance  of  life  and  personality  after  death,  or 
Whether  what  is  aimed  at  is  rather  a  mode  of  meeting, 
with  dignity  and  sweetness,  the  onset  of  a  world  essen- 
tially barren  and  temporary. 

And  thus  the  book  is  enigmatic,  because  it  seems  the 
product  of  different  moods,  and  it  is  left  doubtful 
whether  the  end  is  to  be  a  renunciation  or  a  self-effectua- 
tion. The  larger  question  that  is  aroused  by  the  book 
is,  what  after  all  is  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  apart 
from  the  outer  ordinary  life  of  humanity?  Is  it  merely 
a  timid,  meditative  mood,  welcomed  by  sensitive  and 
easily  baffled  temperaments,  when  they  find  that  they 
are  not  strong  enough  and  eager  enough  to  secure  the 
prizes  of  the  world,  and  take  refuge  in  the  thought  of 
some  compensating  patience  :  is  it  a  stern  and  rigid 
abstention  from  the  comforts  and  dignities  of  life,  which 
few  would  reject  if  they  came  by  inheritance,  and  had 
not  to  be  earned  by  toil?  Or  is  it  the  secure  tenure 
of  some  higher  mood  of  the  spirit,  a  mood  which  is 
not  limited  by  life,  does  not  begin  or  end  with  it,  and 
which  is  assuredly  there  for  all,  if  they  could  but  see 
past  the  urgent  claims,  the  glittering  sights,  the  loud 
noises  of  material  existence? 

It  would  seem  certain  from  the  Gospel  that  there  is 
or  could  be  such  a  life,  and  that  the  way  to  attain  it 
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is  the  disentangling  of  the  spirit,  no1  from  the  emotions 
of  lite  at  all,  but  from  its  material  environment.  Not 
from  the  emotions  of  life — that  is  the  point  I  The 
Gospel  rather  indicates  a  multiplying  of  human  relations, 
xi  readiness  to  meet  and  welcome  any  and  every  claim 
of  feeling  and  affection.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
Gospel  did  very  strongly  emphasise  the  detachment  from 
property,  not  because  of  the  innate  \  ileness  of  material 
things,  but  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  not 
being  enslaved  and  overwhelmed  by  them.  The  inner 
life,  then,  of  the  Gospel,  would  seem  to  be  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  stoical  position,  which  is  a  deliberate 
training  of  endurance,  in  a  world  where  even  for  the 
most  fortunate  there  will  still  be  much  to  suffer. 
Stoicism  despises  pain  and  meets  sorrow  by  rejecting 
love.  Hut  the  Gospel  would  have  men  welcome  love 
in  every  shape,  and  bear  the  ine\  itable  griefs  that  love 
can  inflict  and  must  entail,  by  a  belief  in  the  unbroken 
continuance  of  love. 

The  victory  cannot  be  won  by  culture,  by  refinement, 
by  the  delicate  appreciation  of  effects  and  qualities. 
All  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  assurance  that  what 
is  loveable  is  also  ultimately  beautiful  ;  but  personal 
emotion  and  not  connoisseurship  is  the  end  of  life. 

Lady  Diike's  book  seems,  as  we  have  said,  not  to 
keep  this  clearly  in  view  ;  but  at  times  to  think  of  the 
spiritual  life  as  a  serene  aloofness  from  what  is  harsh 
and  ill-conditioned,  at  times  to  regard  it  as  an  artistic 
kind  of  reverie,  fed  by  the  dreams  of  poets  and  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  earth: 

In  one  place  she  speaks  of  necessary  and  homely  toil 
as  being  in  its  essence  distasteful  to  the  human  spirit. 
How  much  larger,  more  fertile,  fuller  of  hope  is  the 
view  taken  by  William  Morris,  that  the  hollowness 
of  so  much  of  our  later  culture  is  that  it  is  all  built 
upon  forced  labour  and  individual  indolence  ;  and  that 
the  hope  for  the  world  is  an  ultimate  sharing  not  only 
of  leisure  and  of  beautiful  influences,  but  of  labour  as 
well.  Morris  maintained  that  there  was  in  all  healthy 
beings  a  natural  and  wholesome  love  of  the  actual  pro- 
cesses and  acts  of  toil,  and  that  as  we  could  not  foresee 
a  time  when  life  could  be  lived  without  physical 
activities,  so  we  might  foresee  a  time  when  it  would 
be  seen  that  such  activities  were  the  normal  condition 
of  life ;  and  that  we  can  only  hope  to  triumph  over 
labour  by  enjoying  it. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  Lady  Diike's  book,  it  will 
be  seen  what  a  highly  artificial  product  it  is,  beautiful 
with  the  beauty  of  an  exotic,  but  containing  no  answer 
to  human  questionings,  no  satisfaction  forhuman  needs. 
It  is  a  complex  ideal,  in  fact ;  and  it  may  be  boldly  stated 
that,  as  a  solution  of  life,  any  complexity  of  system 
is  on  the  wrong  lines.  The  only  way  to  peace  is  through 
simplicity  of  aim  and  speech  and  action.  Many  of 
us  have  inherited  complexities  of  temperament,  and 
those  complexities  have  been  tenfold  increased  by  our 
intricate  nurture  and  the  artificialities  of  education. 
It  may  be  difficult,  it  may  be  impossible  to  disengage 
ourselves  in  a  day,  a  year,  a  lifetime.  But  if  we  can 
see  clearly  what  our  aim  is,  we  may  mould  both  thought 
and  action  on  franker  lines,  hoping  indeed,  if  not  know- 
ing, that  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  that  the  world  is 
shaping  itself  on  larger  lines  than  the  w  isest  have  ever 
dreamed  or  dared  to  believe. 


COMPANIONS  OF  THE  ROAD. 

*  I  "HIRTY  years  ago  the  tramp  and  the  tailor  for- 
gathered  on  the  borders  of  Romney  Marsh.  The 
tramp  was  of  the  amateur  variety,  quite  as  lazy  and 
shiftless  as  any  vagabond  of  them  all,  but  not  the  sort 
of  tramp  at  whose  approach  cottage  wives  bolt  the  door 
and  pretend  they  have  gone  out  for  the  day.  Rifling 
henroosts  was  not  in  this  tramp's  line  ;  he  would  have 
been  sorely  put  to  it  to  dispose  of  the  hens.  Linen  left 
to  dry  on  hedges  was  no  attraction  to  him  ;  he  had 
a  spare  shirt  in  his  knapsack.  It  was  not,  in  short, 
because  he  had  no  home  that  he  found  himself  a  vagrom 
man  on  Romney  Marsh.  That,  at  least,  was  a  comfort, 
as  Taff  Hardie  remarked  when  the  doctor  said  that  it 


was  not  lor  want  ol  brains  he  was  mad.  Restlessness 
and  love  of  walking  for  walking's  sake  drove  him  on 
tramp  whenever  he  could  reconcile  his  absence  from 
home  to  an  accommodating  conscience,  and  so  he  over- 
took the  tailor  between  Romney  and  Appledore. 

The  tramp  had  made  him  his  own  code  of  tramp  law  to 
fit  his  own.  case.  He  always  started  alone,  holding 
Hazlitt's  opinion  that  even  Lamb  was  the  worst  company 
in  the  world  put  of  doors.  And  in  tramping  with  a  com- 
panion it  is  nearly  impossible  not  to  settle  the  day's 
march  at  breakfast  time,  whereas  the  real  delight  of 
walking  is  not  to  know  where,  if  anywhere,  you  will  halt 
for  the  night.  But  experience  had  taught  him  a  second 
rule- — that  when  he  overtook  another  tramp  he  should 
join  him  and  walk  w  ith  him.  Often  he  had  sailed  past 
slower  walkers,  giving  them  what  Borrow  called  the 
sele  of  the  day,  and  always,  soon  or  late,  they  over- 
took him,  giv  ing  him  the  feeling  of  repulsion  that  one 
experiences  towards  the  people  next  door  at  a  watering- 
place,  whom  one  does  not  wish  to  know  but  meets  ten 
times  in  a  morning  on  the  front. 

"...  Ever  as  he  wandered 

He  had  a  pretext  fine 
For  sleeping  in  the  morning, 

Or  loitering  to  dine, 
Or  dozing  in  the  shade, 

Or  basking  in  the  shine." 

And  the  tortoise  always  caught  the  hare.  The  hare, 
therefore,  made  a  practice  of  joining  his  brother  tramp 
in  such  cases.  If  they  did  not  like  each  other  the  hare 
turned  off  at  the  next  by-road,  saying  "  This  is  my  road. 
Good  morning  ". 

But  the  tailor,  and  many  more  met  in  like  circum- 
stances, was  capital  company,  and  the  tramp  and  he  got 
on  like  brothers  (in  fiction).  He  was  a  very  small  frac- 
tion, nothing  near  a  ninth  of  a  man,  looked  dreadfully 
ill,  but  was  tramping  in  search  of  work  quite  cheerfully. 
He  thought  he  could  get  some  at  Tenterden,  and  as  that 
was  quite  as  good  a  halting  place  for  the  tramp  as  any 
other  they  trudged  thither  side  by  side,  discussing  many 
things — the  weather,  of  course,  which  was,  if  memory 
serves,  more  various  and  interesting  in  '81  than  in  this 
present  '11.  But  they  had  many  other  subjects  for  dis- 
course. Whether  the  military  canal  would  have  stopped 
Napoleon  had  he  landed  on  Romney.  It  did  not  look 
like  stopping  a  cow  that  sunshiny  day,  and  Napoleon  was 
bad  to  stop.  But  one  never  knows.  The  tailor  was 
great  on  fortification,  and  talked  of  redoubts  and 
trenches  as  if  he  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  cutting  them 
cut  with  his  shears.  He  opined  that,  in  its  day,  the 
canal  would  have  sufficed.  In  1881  a  so-called  prophecy 
of  Mother  Shipton's  was  in  everyone's  mouth  : 

"  The  world  then  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one." 

The  tailor  denied  inspiration  to  this  prognostic  ;  nor, 
as  now  appears,  was  it  remarkable  for  accuracy.  But 
he  went  further.  He  demonstrated  in  the  dust  of  the 
road  why  that  exact  date  was  chosen.  Not  only  was  it 
cabalistic,  a  multiple  of  nine,  etc.,  but  it  was  the  only 
date  available  to  Mother  Shipton  which  in  Arabic 
numerals  was  the  same  backwards,  forwards,  and 
upside-down.  1111  was  past,  and  not  till  1881  would 
the  coincidence  recur.  (The  next  Mother  Shipton 
will  select  8008,  which  is  not  to-morrow  or  next  day.) 

And  besides  these  high  speculations  the  tailor  and  the 
tramp  naturally 

"  Klagten  wie  alles  besser 
Gewesen  zu  unserer  Zeit — 
Und  wie  so  theuer  der  Kaffee 
Und  wie  so  rar  das  Geld  ! 

So  conversing  they  reached  Appledore,  where,  true 
to  his  class  instincts,  the  tramp  suggested  a  pint.  But, 
rather  unexpectedly,  the  tailor  declined,  nor  was  it  till 
some  distance  further  on  that  the  tramp  discovered  the 
reason.  It  then  appeared  that  the  poor  little  man  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  was 
penniless.  That  trouble  was  easily  got  over  at  the  next 
roadside  inn.    The  tailor  was  supplied  with  victuals,. 
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which  he  ate  while  the  tramp  told  him  how  John  Taylor, 
tramp  and  water-poet,  came  down  to  Harrietsham,  in 
the  county,  to  see  Nicolas  Wood,  the  great  eater  of 
Kent,  and  was  grieved  that  the  inn  only  produced  some 
thirteen  loaves  of  a  peck  each  and  a  side  of  mutton, 
which  was  nothing  enough  to  extend  the  voracious 
Nicolas.  The  tailor's  "  twist  "  was  not  nearly  so 
vigorous  ;  still,  he  greatly  improved  under  treatment, 
and  reached  Tenterden  in  excellent  condition.  The 
tramp  advanced  the  price  of  a  lodging,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  tailor  was  to  go  and  get  work.  There  was, 
possibly  is  still,  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  inn  where  the 
tramp  slept  a  public  lodging-house — where  the  tramp, 
be  it  mentioned  in  passing,  once  spent  an  evening  with 
a  dancing  bear  and  his  guardian — and  when  the  tramp 
came  down  in  the  morning  the  tailor  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  archway.  He  would  have  work  to-morrow — 
would  the  tramp  oblige?    The  tramp  would  and  did. 

For  some  forgotten  reason,  probably  for  no  reason 
at  all,  the  tramp  went  no  further  that  trip,  but  stayed 
in  Tenterden.  On  three  successive  mornings  the  tailor 
came  with  the  same  story.  The  milk  of  trampian  kind- 
ness began  to  curdle  in  the  tramp.  He  was  much  too 
weak  to  tell  the  tailor  that  he  was  the  ninth  part  of  a 
swindling  little  sponge,  but  on  the  fifth  day  he  rose  early 
even  for  him  and  walked  from  dewy  morn  till  the  even- 
ing. Returning,  he  was  told  that  the  tailor  had  sought 
him  sorrowing.  His  mind  was  ill-regulated,  and  he  said 
cuss  words  about  the  tailor.  But  presently  he  was  called 
out — to  the  tailor,  who  positively  beamed.  He  had  got 
work,  sure  for  a  fortnight,  had  kept  a  careful  account  of 
the  few  shillings  disbursed  by  the  tramp,  had  drawn  a 
little  money  in  advance,  and  tendered  the  shillings  and 
infinite  gratitude. 

It  is  a  simple  tale.  One  may  hope  the  like  has  often 
happened  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  is 
down  on  his  luck  he  is  dishonest.  But  the  point,  as 
far  as  the  tramp  was  concerned,  is  that  that  meritorious 
tailor  was  the  worst  enemy  the  tramp  ever  had.  Poor 
De  Quincey,  having  given  the  Malay,  "in  pure  com- 
passion '',  enough  opium  "  to  kill  some  half-dozen 
dragoons,  together  with  their  horses  ",  writes  "  The 
Malay  has  been  a  fearful  enemy  for  months  ".  The 
tailor  has  been  a  fearful  enemy  to  the  tramp  for  thirty 
years.  All  the  protestations  of  the  organisers  of  charity, 
all  the  assertions  that  a  penny  given  to  a  beggar 
is  a  vote  given  to  Home  Rule  (somehow  so  runs  the 
jargon)  fail  to  move  him.  The  memory  of  the  tailor 
scatters  all  the  arguments,  sound  though  they  be, 
of  all  the  bench  of  bishops.  The  tramp  has  to  give  to 
his  fellow-tramps.  They  probably  are  undeserving — 
they  look  it — but  the  tailor  is  ever  in  his  mind.  He 
would  rather  pamper  many  criminals  than  refuse  one 
possible  tailor.  And  he  has  to  bear  meekly  the  objur- 
gations of  all  right-feeling  and  orthodox  men. 

So  be  it.  His  tramping  days  are  about  over.  In 
fact,  he  now  feels  that  he  has  done  well  when  he  has 
walked  four  miles.  Therefore  he  meets  fewer  beggars, 
and,  through  no  merit  of  his  own,  sins  less  frequently. 
And,,  when  all  is  said,  he  sincerely  hopes  that  when 
travelling  days  are  done,  and  he  takes  his  boots  off,  he 
will  have  no  worse  sins  on  his  conscience. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EMPIRE'S  VICTORY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Quebec,  9  October  191 1. 

Sir,— Watchman  !  What  of  the  night?  Victory  all 
along  the  Canadian  line  of  battle,  with  the  Taft- 
Fielding  Reciprocity-Annexation  Pact  defeated  on 
21  September.  Nevertheless  the  viper  has  been 
only  scotched,  to  rear  its  head  again;  for  has 
not  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  valediction  to  his 
followers  said  :  "  We  have  received  a  check,  but  we 
shall  come  again  to  the  fight.  I  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me  for  thirty  years.    To-day  we 


have  lost,  but  our  cause  shall  prevail  in  the  end  ". 
Hence,  unity,  eternal  alertness,  unceasing  vigilance, 
always  on  guard,  must  for  the  future  be  Canada's  motto. 
Canada  may  well  thank  President  Taft,  Champ  Clark, 
and  scores  of  United  States  statesmen  for  the  warning 
given  to  her  in  their  speeches,  when  proclaiming  that 
the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  "  must  float  over  the  whole  of 
North  America  from  Panama  to  the  North  Pole.  There 
was  no  bosh  or  joke  about  these  utterances  said  in  sober 
earnestness.  The  commercial  side  of  this  reciprocity 
pact  pales  before  this  attempted  destruction  of  Canada's 
freedom,  nationality,  and  autonomy,  together  with  the 
disruption  of  the  grand  old  British  Empire. 

The  fair  acres  of  Canada  have  been  coveted  by 
the  United  States  since  1775,  and  are  so  coveted  to  this 
day.  Twice,  unsuccessfully,  attempts  were  made  to 
take  our  country  by  open  war  in  1775  and  1812.  Thrice 
by  filibustering  hordes  in  1837,  1866,  and  1870,  and 
ever  since  by  insidious  sneaking  attempts  through 
covert  schemes  of  "  commercial  union  ",  "  unrestricted 
reciprocity  ",  and  now  by  this  reciprocity  pact,  and  the 
plotting  will  continue.  Because,  like  Russia's  craving 
for  a  warm-water  port  always  in  view,  the  consuming 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  possess  Canada  will  never 
be  relinquished.  In  this  connexion  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  by  a  British  subject,  a  Canadian 
residing  in  Minnesota  for  the  last  twenty  years,  who 
walks  alertly  with  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open,  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  warning  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration :  "  The  result  of  21  September  is  very  grati- 
fying to  me,  and  wipes  away  the  insults  to  which  I  have 
been  subjected  during  the  past  twenty  years,  by  having 
Americans  assert  from  time  to  time  that  Canadians 
were  in  favour  of  annexation.  They  have  changed 
their  views,  and  realise  the  truth  of  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  theirs,  '  You  are  always  kicked  highest  by  the 
meekest  mule  '.  Stunned,  simply  stunned,  is  the  word. 
Had  there  been  a  great  military  battle  in  which  every 
family  had  a  son  slain,  the  gloom  in  Minneapolis  and 
S.  Paul  the  morning  of  the  22nd  could  not  have  been 
greater.  Now  permit  me  to  give  you  a  pointer  which  you 
can  remember  in  the  years  to  come  when  time  has  proven 
my  statement.  There  will  not  again  be  a  concentrated 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  go  after  the  whole  of 
Canada,  but  at  this  moment  forces  are  at  work  to  under- 
mine and  sap  the  integrity  of  the  Western  Provinces. 
All  the  energy  of  the  United  States  will  be  concentrated 
in  gaining  a  foothold  there,  and  by  insidious  methods 
inciting  them  against  the  Eastern  Provinces,  hoping  in 
the  end  to  induce  the  Western  Provinces  to  demand 
of  the  Canadian  Government  Free  Trade,  with  the 
alternative  of  secession  and  union  with  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  a  Jingo  or  an  alarmist,  but  you  will 
have  cause  to  remember  these  words,  unless  our 
Government  immediately  takes  unobtrusive  but  firm 
steps  to  head  off  the  Americanisation  of  the  West.  You 
do  not  know,  no  one  there  can  know,  the  seething 
unrest  throughout  this  part  of  the  United  States  at  the 
sight  of  that  glorious  Western  Country  with  its 
unlimited  possibilities  ". 

To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this.  Last  November  the 
American  foreign  element  objected  to  "  Rule  Britannia  " 
and  other  British  patriotic  songs  being  sung  in  the 
schools  of  the  North-West,  and  the  school  inspector 
of  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  upheld  the  objection,  and  ordered 
the  singing  of  such  songs  to  be  discontinued  in  his 
district.  It  is  an  outrage  that  foreigners  should  pre- 
sume to  attempt  to  dictate  as  to  what  British  patriotic 
songs  shall  be  sung  in  British  schools  on  British  soil. 
These  foreigners  know  the  influence  the  teacher  has  on 
the  young  children  in  inculcating  loyalty  to  King  and 
country  in  their  hearts,  and  hence  this  action. 

The  people  of  England  do  not  know  our  Southern 
neighbours  as  Canadians  know  them,  but  they  are  being 
gradually  awakened  to  these  peculiarities.  What  can 
be  thought  of  President  Taft's  pacific  speeches  to 
Britain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  plainly  declares  his 
hostile  intentions  of  absorbing  Canada  and  disrupting 
the  British  Empire?    Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Yours  truly, 

Fred.  C.  Wurtele. 
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A  RESULT  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sewards  End,  Sail  run  Walden, 
13  November  191 1 . 

Sir, — Before  me  is  tin-  "  Precis  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Imperial  Conference".  It  is  identical  with  the 
"verbatim"  report  promised  bv  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  and  tabled  by  him  at 
Oftowa  shortly  before  his  repudiation  by  Canadians. 

Five  months  have  passed,  the  so-called  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  forgot  tin,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
Royal  Commission  that  was  to  have  inquired  into  every- 
thing everywhere  "  consistent  with  the  existing  fiscal 
policv  of  each  part  ".  That  Commission  directly 
shelved  any  discussion  of  Imperial  Commercial  co- 
operation, though  it  enabled  Mr.  Harcourt  to  interject 
something  about  the  governing  note  of  the  Conference 
being  against  "  concentration  "  and  for  "  Imperial  co- 
operation ".  Mr.  Asquith  expressed  the  same  idea  in 
the  City  on  the  qth. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  the  suggestion  and 
acceptance  of  that  Commission  complete  its  purpose  at 
that,  and  for  all,  time  ;  or  may  we  some  day  expect  a 
dining  crowd  to  visit  the  five  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  Blue-books  (procurable  here)  on  the  spot? 
I  have  spent  twenty  years  looking  for,  and  at,  some  of 
the  outland  resources  of  Canada.  With  that  experience 
I  may  safely  confess  ignorance  of  the  actual  resources. 
Should  not  the  members  of  that  Commission  be  young, 
and  might  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment hcreditarv  ? 

Of  course  six  gentlemen  are  a  sufficient  representa- 
tion of  sixty  millions  of  their  fellows,  even  though  none 
are  instructed,  none  have  a  mandate,  all  must  primarily 
consider  their  particular  party  game,  no  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  Imperial  problem  has  occurred  any- 
where, and  one,  the  G.  O.  M.  of  the  Conference,  is 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  on  an  Imperial  issue, 
immediately  after  the  Conference. 

Had  that  secret  conclave  any  authority? 

So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  the  precious  "  precis  ", 
I  hold,  is  waste-paper. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  Canuck." 


REDISTRIBUTION    OR  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  St.  James'  Street  S.W.,  6  November  191 1. 

Sir, — The  figures  that  Mr.  Humphreys  quotes  in  his 
recent  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review  are  doubtless  very 
interesting,  and  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  that 
by  the  use  of  figures  he  could  have  made  out  a 
good  cause  why  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  bound  to  win 
the  late  General  Election  in  Canada  instead  of  Mr. 
Borden.  Statistics  and  figures  may  be  made  to  prove 
almost  anything. 

What,  however,  is  really  more  interesting,  and  about 
which  we  need  now  concern  ourselves,  is,  not  what  might 
have  happened  under  certain  conditions  that  did  not 
happen  to  exist  at  our  last  General  Election,  but  what 
is  going  to  happen  at  the  next.  In  order  to  elucidate 
this,  figures  are  not  so  necessary  as  an  outline  of  the 
present  political  situation,  stated  broadly  and  simply. 
Between  the  combatants  stands  Home  Rule  as  the 
dominating  issue,  but  what  of  the  forces  that  will  be 
engaged?  On  one  side  may  be  placed  the 
"  Predominant  Partner  ",  who  can  hardly  be  called 
enthusiastic  for  this  measure,  and  may  even  be  less 
so  when  the  financial  side  of  the  question  comes  to  be 
properly  discussed.  On  the  other  side  you  have  a 
series  of  entities  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument 
may  be  called  the  "  Keltic  Fringe  ".  But  the  dice  are 
loaded  for  the  Keltic  Fringe,  which  is  in  possession  of 
about  forty  more  seats  than  it  now  in  justice  is  entitled 
to,  but  which  it  hopes  to  use  in  order  to  drown  the  voice 
of  the  Predominant  Partner.  Incidentally  this  little 
block  of  votes  also  helps  to  maintain  strong  parliamen- 
tary pressure  on  certain  laggards  in  this  coalition  who 


are  nut  credited  with  over-much  zeal,  and  might  other- 
wise wander  off  the  Kcdmondite  line. 

My  position,  then,  is  this,  that  before  the  Predominant 
Partner  is  committed  finally  to  Hume  Rule  with  all  its 
stupendous  consequences  it  has  at  least  the  right  to 
be  consulted,  at  the  same  time  being  equipped  with  its 
proper  quota  of  seats.  \\  hat  the  result  of  such  an 
appeal  under  these  conditions  would  be  can  hardly  Ik; 
foretold  by  any  series  of  figures,  and  I  should  as  soon 
expect  Mi".  Humphreys  to  give  me,  by  a  similar  method, 
the  w  inner  of  next  year's  Derby.  Either  forecast  would 
be  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  respect. 

Proportional  representation  ("  that  intricate  and 
attractive  device  "  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  calls  it) 
may  be  scientifically  and  theoretically  more  accurate 
than  redistribution  with  equal  electoral  areas,  but  in 
dealing  with  a  question  of  this  sort  it  is  well  to 
remember  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice,  when  discussing  the 
Franchise  Bill  in  '84.  "The  Government",  he  said, 
"  looked  not  to  the  perfect  or  to  the  Utopian,  but  to  the 
attainable,  and  they  would  not  incur  the  certainty  of 
foundering  by  '  deck-loading  '  their  measure." 

Let  me  conclude,  and,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of 
Mr,  Humphreys  with  an  extract  out  of  a  friendly  review 
of  his  recent  book.  "  If  this  cause  continues  to  pro- 
gress as  it  has  progressed  during  the  last  ten  years, 
where  will  it  be  ten  years  hence?  " — a  great  compliment 
to  the  zealous  and  energetic  advocacy  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys. Indeed,  I  am  not  quarrelling  so  much  w  ith  his 
scheme,  for  the  adoption  of  which  a  far  stronger  case 
than  at  present  exists  may  one  of  these  days  be  made 
out.  The  chief  factor,  apart  from  the  absence  of 
necessity  for  any  such  drastic  change,  is  that  the  present 
political  situation  does  not  brook  of  a  delay  of  ten  years. 
For  the  practical  politician  there  is  a  world  of  philo- 
sophy in  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  attainable  ". 

Yours  truly, 

Clive  Morrison-Bell. 


THE    IRISH  QUESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thurlow,  Suffolk,  13  November  191 1. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  article  on  Unionism,  may 
I,  as  a  Conservative  worker  lor  many  years,  point  out 
that  while  the  Imperial  side  of  Home  Rule,  and  the 
Irish  Nationalist  side  and  the  Irish  Loyalist  side,  all 
receive  the  fullest  attention,  the  English  side  of  the 
question  is  generally  purposely  slurred? 

And  yet  this  last  is,  from  the  English  taxpayer's 
standpoint,  the  most  important  of  all,  for  so  long  as 
we  have  the  Irish  garrison  at  Westminster  we  can 
expect  nothing  but  a  steady  increase  of  those  burdens 
which,  thanks  to  the  alliance  between  English 
Socialists  and  Irish  Nationalists,  have  already  become 
almost  intolerable. 

Unionism  has  cost  us  very  dear,  since  without  the 
aid  of  the  Irish  garrison  the  Radical  party  could  never 
have  passed  the  Budget,  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
Irish  garrison  the  House  of  Lords  could  never  have 
been  crippled  and  maimed,  nor  could  the  yoke  of 
bureaucracy  have  been  fastened  so  firmly  upon  our 
necks  to  the  endangering  of  all  the  liberties  for  which 
our  forefathers  fought  and  died. 

All  this  is  clear  and  indisputable,  and  yet,  like 
Pharaoh,  Mr.  Balfour  "  will  not  let  the  people  go  " 
who  are  causing  all  this  ruin,  choosing  rather  that  the 
English  taxpayer  should  be  plagued  to  death  than  that 
Ireland  and  England  should  each  have  Home  Rule  and 
levy  their  own  taxes  for  their  own  purposes. 

"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest. 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best." 

I  for  one  would  rather  any  day  live  in  Ireland  under 
the  government  of  Mr.  Redmond  than  in  England  under 
the  government  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  assisted  by  his 
Irish  allies,  for  with  the  question  of  the  Union  out  of 
the  way,  it  would  be  found  that  the  innate  Conservatism 
of  the  Irish  people  would  speedily  come  to  the  front. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  F.  Ryder. 
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REVIEWS- 
out  OF  THE  MISTS. 
"In  Northern  Mists:   Arctic  Exploration  in  Early 
Times."     By  Fridtjof  Hansen.     Translated  by 
Arthur  G.  Chater.    2  vols.    London :  Heinemann. 
1911.    30s.  net. 

THE  historian  is  usually  so  much  a  bookworm,  a 
creature  haunting  the  shades  of  libraries  and 
record  offices,  that  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  action 
like  Dr.  Nansen,  a  hero  of  the  Arctic  snows  and  the 
open  ocean,  as  an  exponent  of  a  singularly  dark  period 
of  early  history,  strikes  one  at  first  as  incongruous  and 
almost  grotesque.  But  after  reading  the  book  one  finds 
that  there  is  no  real  reason  for  such  an  impression. 
Dr.  Xansen  is  a  man  of  science,  and  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  historical  problems  the  same  methods  which  in 
his  earlier  work  he  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  physical 
phenomena.  As  in  the  many  volumes  of  reports  on 
the  scientific  results  of  his  great  expedition  he  sought 
the  aid  of  mathematicians  and  other  specialists  to 
elaborate  the  data  he  had  collected  and  prepare  the 
material  for  his  final  judgment  as  to  its  value  in  the 
scheme  of  the  physical  universe,  so  here  he  has  had 
recourse  to  the  most  learned  specialists  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  history  to  translate  and  comment  on  the  scanty 
records  of  the  earliest  movements  towards  the  north, 
and,  with  the  knowledge  born  of  experience  in  the  same 
misty  paths  as  the  pioneers  trod,  he  judges,  as  no  mere 
learned  bookworm  could,  the  proper  weight  to  give  to 
every  item  of  evidence. 

The  book  is  not  light  reading,  though  It  is  admirably 
written,  and  the  translation  is  so  well  done  that,  with- 
out the  statement  on  the  title-page,  we  should  not  have 
suspected  that  it  had  been  originally  written  in  another 
language.  There  are  scarcely  any  new  facts  brought 
forward,  for  the  earliest  Arctic  voyages  were  also 
the  earliest  ravages  towards  America  and  every 
scrap  of  information  concerning  them  had  been 
hunted  out  long  ago  and  incrusted  with  the 
theories  of  generations  of  speculators.  But  Dr. 
Nansen  shakes  off  all  the  accretions — he  dismisses  the 
voyage  of  the  brothers  Zeno  which  has  deceived  so 
many  historians  with  the  curt  parenthesis  "  (which 
is  fictitious)  " — and  on  the  kernels  of  fact  he  reasons 
with  an  originality  and  freshness  quite  new  in  such 
researches.  He  gives  a  far  fuller  account  of  original 
texts  accompanied  by  excellent  translations  of  their 
various  versions  than  has  appeared  before  in  any  one 
work,  and  he  arrives  at  some  conclusions  which, 
although  we  can  receive  them  with  an  equal  mind,  may 
well  cause  him  some  unpopularity  at  home  in  Norway, 
thereby  at  least  getting  for  him  a  new  experience. 

Acute  as  Dr.  Nansen's  perception  of  probability  is, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  his  treatment  of  the  voyage 
of  Pytheas  from  Massalia  to  the  discovery  of  Britain 
and  the  northern  seas  will  be  held  as  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  book,  for  it  follows  the  usual  lines,  accept- 
ing the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  account  as  pieced 
together  from  the  chance  quotations  by  hostile  critics, 
and  speculating  on  the  well-worn  problem  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Thule.  He  upholds  the  view  that  the  Thule 
of  Pytheas  was  not  Shetland  or  Iceland,  but  Norway, 
and  the  probability  for  this  is  shown  to  be  strong.  We 
do  not  suppose  either  that  the  later  chapter  on  the 
voyages  of  the  Cabots  and  of  the  Portuguese  to  North 
America  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus  will  be  viewed 
as  epoch-making,  though  it  is  well  worth  reading  and 
abounds  in  flashes  of  original  thought. 

The  real  weight  of  the  contribution  to  history,  the 
particular  treasure  of  the  book,  is  the  detailed  discussion 
of  the  early  Norse  voyages.  This  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  Norwegian  whose  youth  was  nourished  on 
the  Sagas,  by  a  man  of  science  whose  maturity  was 
developed  by  unravelling  complicated  problems,  by  a 
man  of  the  world  who  had  himself  broken  new  paths 
through  the  unknown,  and  who  had  studied  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  of  many  lands  ;  in  fact  it  could 
only  have  been  written  by  Nansen  himself. 


The  motives  for  Arctic  exploration  are  given  in  the 
words  of  the  Norse  author  of  the  "  King's  Mirror  "  six 
hundred  years  ago,  and  they  hold  tc-day  : — 

"If  you  wish  to  know  what  men  seek  in  this  land, 
or  why  men  journey  thither  in  so  great  danger  of  their 
lives,  then  it  is  the  threefold  nature  of  man  which  draws 
him  thither.  One  part  of  him  is  emulation  and  desire 
of  fame,  for  it  is  man's  nature  to  go  where  there  is 
likelihood  of  great  danger,  and  to  make  himself  famous 
thereby.  Another  part  is  the  desire  of  knowledge,  for 
it  is  man's  nature  to  wish  to  know  and  see  those  parts 
of  which  he  has  heard,  and  to  find  out  whether  they 
arc  as  it  was  told  him  or  not.  The  third  part  is  the 
desire  of  gain,  seeing  that  men  seek  after  riches  in  every 
place  where  they  learn  that  profit  is  to  be  had,  even 
though  there  be  great  danger  in  it." 

The  travels  of  Ottar,  the  Othere  of  King  Alfred's 
famous  history,  are  sympathetically  told  and  commented 
on  ;  he  no  doubt  was  the  first  to  describe  a  journey 
beyond  the  Arctic  circle.  But  the  clear  narrative  of  the 
old  walrus-hunter  is  eclipsed  in  interest  by  the  vaguer 
tales  of  the  discovery  and  colonisation  of  Iceland  and 
the  voyages  beyond.  Dr.  Nansen  shows  how  there  was 
a  very  early  overland  trade  in  amber  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  believes  that  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Phcnician  type  of  ship  was  reproduced  by  the 
Northmen  from  information  brought  overland.  The 
fine  lines  of  the  Viking  ship  and  the  skill  of  the  Norse 
sailors  placed  them  as  favourably  in  the  ninth  century 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  for  making  rapid 
voyages,  but  the  want  of  the  compass  and  of  means  of 
fixing  their  position  astronomically  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  describe  their  routes.  It  is  known  that 
when  the  Vikings  came  to  Iceland  in  the  ninth 
century  they  found  the  country  settled  by  Irish 
monks,  and  from  them  they  undoubtedly  learned  much 
of  the  magic  islands  lying  in  the  western  Atlantic,  the 
islands  amongst  which  Maelduin  (Tennyson's  Mael- 
dune)  wandered  in  legend,  the  islands  which  S.  Brandan 
touched  at  when  he  sailed  the  northern  seas  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  brotherhoods  of  saints.  Dr.  Nansen 
asserts  that  these  were  none  other  than  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  the  Fortunate  Isles  where  the  garden 
of  the  Hesperides  grew,  the  lands  of  wine  and  wheat 
of  which  the  early  Mediterranean  peoples  .dreamed. 
They  were  Fairyland  where  the  "  good  people  "  lived, 
and  the  mortals  who  sojourned  there  lost  the  sense  of 
time  and  space.  They  were  not  fixed  like  common  land, 
but  many  of  these  islands  were  afloat  and  no  sea-farer 
knew  when  their  fair  image  might  not  delight  his  eyes. 
So  deeply  were  these  ideas  wrought  into  the  minds  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Sagas  that  when  the  Icelanders  colonised 
southern  Greenland  they  greeted  the  native  Eskimo 
as  trolls.  So  when  Leif  Ericsson,  after  sailing  from 
Greenland  to  Norway  by  a  bold  easterly  course,  for  the 
first  time  disdaining  the  usual  stopping  places  of  Ice- 
land. Faroe  and  Shetland,  on  returning  westward 
again  missed  Cape  Farewell  and  found  new  lands  in 
the  west,  he  believed  that  he  had  reached  the  Fortunate 
Isles.  Then  the  Saga  makers  applied  to  these  landfalls 
the  legendary  expectations  associated  with  the  Islands 
of  the  Blessed,  and  the  grapes  and  wheat  of  "  Vine- 
land  the  Good  "  were  never  found  there  save  in  the 
songs  of  the  bards.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  verbal  exactitude  of  the  Sagas  has  been  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  northern  lands  for  so  many  generations 
that  to  give  to  their  language  a  figurative  meaning  is 
a  shock  like  the  denial  of  verbal  inspiration  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers.  Thu>,  although  the  fact  of  the 
Norse  Greenlanders  reaching  America  is  not  denied,  the 
popular  belief  is  outraged  as  if  a  Scotsman  were  to  cast 
doubts  on  the  career  of  William  Wallace,  though  allow- 
ing that  a  man  of  that  name  did  once  live  and  fight. 

We  have  been  unable  to  give  any  idea  of  the  richness 
of  these  two  substantial  volumes  in  quaint  detail  and 
unexpected  turn  of  phrase.  The  book  will  remain  as 
a  delightful  piece  of  literature,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  weather  the  storm  of  criticism  in  Scandinavia  and 
be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  past 
in  no  way  detracting  from  the  fame  of  the  Northmen 
as  gallant  sailors  and  valiant  warriors. 
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ITALIAN  ILLUSION'S. 

"  Garibaldi  and  the  Making  of  Italy."  By  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.  London :  Longmans.  1911. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HAD  Mr.  Trevelyan  published  this  book  a  few 
months  earlier  he  might  have  been  held  fortunate. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate  than  that 
t he  last  volume  of  his  history  should  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  jubilee  year  of  Italian  independence,  while 
it  was  unspoiled  by  anything  worse  than  exhibitions. 
Equally  fortunate  would  he  have  been  had  it  seen  the 
Ught  a  month  or  tw  o  later,  for  then  he  might  have  modi- 
lied  some  of  the  raptures  of  his  Epilogue  by  the  evidence 
of  recent  events.  Then  he  would  hardly  have  soared 
to  such  a  dithyramb  as  the  following  :  "  The  power  of 
this  great  national  movement  has  fortunately  been 
directed  only  to  the  security  of  Italian  liberty  and  not 
to  the  oppression  of  others  ".  Hut  even  w  hen  w  ritten 
this  sentence  was  not  strictly  correct.  The  Italians 
had  tried  to  "oppress"  others,  but  failed  so 
memorably  on  the  field  of  Adowa  that  they  did  not  try 
it  again  till  this  year,  with  such  results  that  even  Mr. 
Trevelyan  has  been  compelled  to  administer  a  reproof 
to  his  proteges  in  the  "  Times  ".  But  the  author  had 
already  qualified  his  own  ecstasies  to  some  extent  by 
pointing  out  that  there  is  no  alien  race  in  Italy  to  oppress. 
We  should  have  said  that  even  so  there  has  been  gross 
oppression  in  the  south  of  Italy,  at  least  where  the  popu- 
lation for  years  has  groaned  under  cruel  burdens  of 
taxation  while  the  public  funds  have  been  squandered  on 
corrupt  officialdom  and  wholly  unnecessary  armaments. 
If  we  are  to  take  Mr.  Trevelyan  at  his  word,  then  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  expenditure  has  been  criminally  in 
excess  of  Italy's  needs.  He  states  that  "  Italy  has 
now  been  neutralised  as  securely  as  Switzerland,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  goodwill 
among  men  ".  But  we  cannot  honestly  crave  in  aid  this 
statement,  for  it  strikes  us  as  completely  contrary  to 
facts.  The  ambitions  of  Italy  are  always  threatening 
Austria  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  so  much 
so  that  the  two  countries  are  building  ships  vigorously 
against  one  another,  and  throughout  Italy  a  violent 
campaign  is  always  in  progress  for  the  acquisition  of 
Trieste  and  the  Trentino.  Italy  is  also  a  member  of 
a  combination  of  Powers  pledged  in  certain  circum- 
stances to  fight  others.  There  is  no  kind  of  analogy 
with  Sw  itzerland.  As  to  the  second  half  of  the  sentence. 
Italy,  feeling  her  rear  secure  ow'ing  to  her  allies,  not 
her  "  neutralisation  ",  has  used  her  liberty  for  anything 
rather  than  "  the  cause  of  peace  and  goodwill  ".  Still 
in  the  dithyrambic  vein,  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that 
"  all  classes,  from  king  to  workman  ;  all  provinces,  from 
Piedmont  to  Sicily,  are'  bound  together  by  these  memo- 
ries ".  This  is  at  least  a  great  exaggeration,  for  in  the 
south  of  Italy  public  spirit  still  hardly  exists,  and  feeling 
for  the  north  not  at  all.  It  is  the  most  serious  reflection 
on  the  present  regime  that  so  little  has  been  done  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  south,  or  to  remedy  such  horrible 
and  ghastly  poverty  as  exists  in  the  Basilicata  and  else- 
where. As  to  the  sympathy  of  other  parts  for  the  south, 
it  is  greater,  for  the  inhabitants  are  more  civilised  ;  but 
we  cannot  forget  the  remark  of  a  Florentine  shopkeeper 
on  the  earthquake  at  Messina  :  "  They  are  men  and  we 
must  weep  for  them,  but  they  are  all  brigands  ". 

These  passages  only  bear  out  what  we  knew  before, 
that  while  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  the  qualities  of  a  success- 
ful historian,  he  is  lacking  in  others  more  important. 
He  seems  to  want  almost  entirely  the  critical  faculty. 
He  chooses  an  extraordinary  figure  like  Garibaldi 
and  is  carried  away  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
hero,  and  describes  his  exploits  in  first-rate  style. 
His  accounts  of  the  battles  and  marches  are  full,  fair 
and  accurate  ;  but  when  \VC  Wei  nt  to  know  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  parts  of  southern  Italy,  what  the 
social  and  political  antecedents  were  that  made  the 
south  so  different  from  the  north,  why  so  few  Sicilians 
went  on  to  help  in  freeing  the  mainland,  and  why  the 
Neapolitans  did  nothing  at  all  but  shout,  he  hardly  does 
more  than  inform  us  that  these  things  were  so.  The 


men  of  the  north  really  treed  Italy,  so  far  as  fighting 
went,  and  policy  too;  both  the  great  statesmen  and  the 
soldiers  came  from  there.  In  many  parts  of  the 
south  mere  was  no  passion  for  liberty  at  all;  in  fact, 
many  districts  preferred  the  Bourbons,  whose  rule  no 
one  can  defend.  The  fad  is  that  in  the  south  there  was 
no!  and  is  hardly  to-day  any  sense  of  citizenship,  civic 
responsibility,  or  commercial  ambition.  The  revolution 
was  in  the  main  imported  and  not  native  to  the  soil. 

Upon  these  matters,  so  vital  to  the  solution  of  to-day's 
problems  and  so  illuminating  with  regard  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1860,  the  author  dwells  very  briefly,  i!  at  all. 
As  a  narrative  of  events  this  book  is  well  written  and 
most  interesting,  though  it  falls  short  of  its  two  prede- 
cessors. This  is  not  Mr.  Trevelyan's  fault.  In  the 
w  hole  story,  omitting  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Pied- 
mont, there  is  no  fighting  worth  speaking  of  save  the 
battle  of  the  Volturno,  where  Garibaldi  showed  real 
generalship  ;  the  rest  of  his  proceedings  were  a  mere 
promenade.  Again  and  again  he  succeeded  ow  ing  to 
the  incapacity  or  gross  carelessness  of  his  opponents. 
Cavour  is  the  real  hero  of  this  episode  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento.  His  courageous  stroke  in  invading  the  Papal 
States  saved  Garibaldi  and  secured  Naples  for  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  various  intrigues  of  Cavour  and  the 
king  are  sometimes  difficult  to  follow.  Like  Philip  II., 
Cavour  often  was  working  behind  the  back  of  his  own 
ambassadors.  It  was  only  by  sending  Lacaita  secretly 
to  Lord  John  Russell  that  he  dissuaded  Russell  from 
joining  Napoleon  III.  in  preventing  Garibaldi  crossing 
to  Italy  from  Sicily.  Had  he  done  so,  Lord  John 
would  only  have  followed  Cavour's  openly  expressed 
desire.  This  episode  has  already  been  recorded  in  the 
correspondence  of  Lady  Russell,  recently  published. 
One  document,  which  now  appears  in  English  for  the 
first  time,  throws  a  brilliant  light  on  the  character  of 
the  king.  This  is  a  private  letter  from  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  Garibaldi,  carried  by  the  same  messenger 
that  conveyed  the  official  document  instructing  him  to 
remain  in  Sicily.  The  private  document  urged  him  to 
pay  no  attention  to  this  order,  and  Count  Litta  carried 
it  home  again  in  his  pocket  after  Garibaldi  had  read  it. 
Victor  Emmanuel  was  certainly  clever  enough  to  under- 
stand and  make  use  of  both  Garibaldi  and  Cavour. 

In  the  end  the  support  of  England  was  evidently  the 
determining  factor  in  the  situation  after  the  courageous 
initiative  of  Cavour  in  sending  the  Piedmontese  army  to 
invade  the  Papal  States,  and  thus  take  the  Bourbon 
troops  in  the  rear.  Garibaldi  is  in  truth  only  one  of  the 
leading  figures  at  the  close  of  the  drama.  But  nothing 
became  him  better  than  the  way  in  which  he  left  the 
stage,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  king  in  very  trying 
circumstances.  He  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
greatness  of  Cavour.  As  an  administrator  and  ruler  he 
failed  miserably,  and  even  the  campaigns  of  his  later 
years  are  better  forgotten. 


COMMON-SENSE   FOR  DOCTRINAIRES. 

"  Sociology  as  Applied  to   Practical   Politics."  By 
J.  B.  Crozier.    London :  Longmans.    1911.  9s. 

THE  contents  of  this  book  are  a  little  disappointing. 
The  title  suggests  another  volume  of  Dr.  Crozier's 
system  of  philosophy.  The  book  actually  consists  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Even  the 
author  does  not  attribute  unity  to  the  whole  volume, 
but  only  to  the  sections  which  go  to  make  it  up ; 
and  in  the  section  temptingly  entitled  "  Sociology  and 
Politics"  this  unity  is  hard  to  discover.  It  contains 
five  chapters.  Two  are  criticisms  of  rival  socio- 
logists, Mr.  Kidd  and  Mr.  Wrells,  the  former  coming 
in  for  a  stinging  and  effective  attack.  Then  comes  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  sociology  to  special  sciences, 
followed  by  two  articles  on  race,  colour  and  creed, 
reprinted  from  the  "  Daily  Mail  ".  Lastly,  there  is  a 
short  protest  against  laissez-faire  as  a  cause  of  racial 
degeneration.  The  unity  here  is  not  conspicuous,  and 
he  is  a  bold  man  who  labels  this  hotch-potch  "  Sociology 
and    Politics  ".     It  is  no  more  than   a  collection  of 
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somewhat  disjointed  ideas  about  contemporary  writings 
and  events. 

But  though  Dr.  Crozier  does  his  best  to  disappoint 
us  bv  overstating  his  achievement,  he  is  always  worth 
reading.  Whether  his  conclusions  be  of  much  help  or 
not,  his  method  is  certainly  of  great  value.  Really 
Dr.  Crozier  is  an  inductive  thinker.  He  is  at  his  best 
when;  as  in  his  chapters  on  Free  Trade  or  the  two  essays 
on  banking,  he  is  making  generalisations  from  a  mass 
of  facts.  But  he  lives  in  evil  days  when  thought  labours 
under  the  heritage  of  Rousseau.  Accordingly  it  has 
occurred  to  Dr.  Crozier  to  hoist  the  deductive  school 
with  their  own  petard.  This  he  does  effectively  enough 
in  his  chapters  on  Marxian  Socialism.  An  adverse 
criticism  of  facts  forces  the  Socialist  back  on  his  prin- 
ciples. Then  Dr.  Crozier  is  perfectly  happy.  He 
attacks  those  principles  with  merciless  realism.  We 
imagine  that  he  has  nailed  up  over  his  bed  Jowett's 
phrase  about  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  being  very 
like  ourselves,  only  dirtier  in  their  habits.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  how  Dr.  Crozier  uses  the  appeal  to  history.  The 
Socialist  claims,  for  example,  that  when  once  man  is 
freed  from  economic  bondage  he  will  turn  to  the  higher 
things  of  the  mind.  Will  he?  asks  Dr.  Croziert  and 
gives  a  number  of  instances  to  prove  the  contrary, 
starting  with  the  Roman  populace  at  the  time  when  the 
corn  ships  "  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
regularity  of  the  tide".  This  is  an  effective  retort 
which  is  not  substantially  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
the  corn  ships  really  arrived  at  Puteoli  and  that  there 
are  no  tides  in  the  Mediterranean.  Still  those  who 
appeal  to  history  had  better  appeal  accuratelv. 

But  Dr.  Crozier  has  another  and  a  finer  method  of 
reply.  He  makes  experience  give  him,  often  by  a  pretty 
process  of  inductive  reasoning,  a  new  principle  of  his 
own.  This  is  the  way  in  which  he  disposes  of  the  old 
Fabian  idea  of  the  peaceful  penetration  of  society  from 
the  parish  councils  upwards  towards  the  central 
authorities.  The  notion,  he  says,  is  ludicrous  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  central  authority  which 
ultimately  controls  the  parish  councils.  He  puts  the 
principle  of  it  into  the  phrase,  "  those  who  nominate, 
govern  ".  It  is  a  good  phrase,  but  we  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  results  from  "  some  thirty  years  of  diligent 
research  ".  The  politician  sometimes  "  gets  there  " 
more  quickly  than  the  philosopher,  especially  if  the 
politician  has  an  eye  on  the  United  States.  Sociology 
is  assuredly  on  the  wrong  tack  if  it  thinks  to  teach  him 
the  tricks  of  his  trade  He  learnt  them  from  his  grand- 
mother, as  Lord  Halsbury  would  say.  And  in  any  case 
they  are  all  in  Aristotle's"  "  Politics  ". 

It  is  in  the  third  section  of  his  book,  the  section  headed 

Sociology  and  Political  Economy  ",  that  Dr.  Crozier 
has  most  to  teach  the  practical  statesman.  There  is 
much  merit  in  his  chapters  on  Free  Trade.  He  makes 
the  point  that  when  a  country  once  supreme  and  still 
wealthy  has  been  beaten  even  bv  the  smallest  margin, 
Protection  is  necessary  to  save  it  from  ruin.  This  is 
because  it  has  lost  its  position  as  the  world's  shop. 
Both  foreigners  and  natives  will  prefer  to  buy  from 
the  successful  rival,  and  the  initial  defeat  will  thus 
inevitably  widen  out  into  hopeless  ruin.  The  question 
is,  of  course,  whether  England  has  suffered  this  initial 
defeat.  For  an  answer  to  it  Dr.  Crozier  would  look 
to  a  new  political  party  which  would  investigate  things 
as  they  are  and  not  be  misled  by  abstract  ideas.  There 
is  some  sound  sense  in  his  plea  for  this  new  partv  ;  but 
it  is  sad  to  think  that  democracy  has  brought  us  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  philosopher  must  appeal  to  the 
politician  to  be  practical. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  curious  close-knit  style. 
Dr.  Crozier  holds  all  his  thought  so  tightly  together  that 
he  is  perpetually  being  reminded  of  something  else. 
The  result  is  often  illuminating;  there  is  nothing  more 
helpful  than  a  good  simile.  But  sometimes  we  are  only 
dazzled  and  bewildered,  as  in  the  passage  where  Free 
*Yade  nations  are  compared  to  Indian  trappers  who 
have  indeed  arrived  at  their  goal,  but  have  arrived 
"blood-stained  with  the  dead  rivals  thev  have  had  to 
extinguish  on  the  way,  whose  bones  line  the  trail  as 


those  of  camels  do  the  route  of  an  Eastern  caravan,  all 
perished  before  they  could  arrive  ;  but  all  lying,  unseen 
by  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  in  the  background  and 
interspaces  of  the  streams,  like  the  heaped-up  piles 
of  dead  gladiators  that  filled  the  pits  in  the  rear  of 
a  Roman  amphitheatre  ".  Dead  rivals,  dead  camels, 
dead  gladiators — what  a  holocaust  !  We  may  add  that 
Dr.  Crozier  systematically  splits  his  infinitives  ;  but  we 
hasten  to  say  that  we  should  welcome  a  characteristic 
essay  denouncing  the  syntactical  prejudice  which 
inspires  our  protest. 


MASONRY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

"The  Secret  Tradition  in  Freemasonry."  By  Arthur 
Edward  Waite.  2  vols.  London:  Rebman.  1911. 
40s. 

MR.  WAITE'S  work  shows  a  great  deal  of  scholar- 
ship and  learning — in  fact  rather  too  much  for 
the  ordinary  layman,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  task  of  proving  the  similarity  between 
the  secret  tradition  as  embodied  in  the  rites  of  symboli- 
cal Masonry  and  other  aspects  of  secret  tradition  during 
Christian  times  in  the  West.  It  is  very  hard  for  those 
who  have  not  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft  to  follow  him  in  his  quest,  and  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  those  "  who  are  without  the  portal  because 
of  their  unfitness  "  may  "  sec  yet  not  discern — except 
within  their  own  measures — and  hear  but  not  compre- 
hend— except  within  their  own  limits  ".  He  has  indeed 
written  his  work,  whose  general  outlines  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  "  Hidden  Church  of  the  Holy  Graal 
mainly  for  those  who  are  elect  or  capable  of  election, 
and  who  therefore  may  be  allowed  to  understand  his 
somewhat  mystical  terminology.  He  thoroughly  dis- 
sociates himself  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  and 
those  Masons  in  Latin  countries  who  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being 
by  affirming  "  that  the  faith  in  an  essential  presupposed 
Being,  in  a  great  accounting  truth  is  the  condition  upon 
which,  as  a  foundation  stone,  the  Masonic  building  is 
erected,  and  the  point  is  that  it  constitutes  an  indis- 
pensable not  an  arbitrary  condition  ".  Later  on,  how- 
ever, he  endeavours  to  excuse  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  when  without  absolutely  and  in  so  many  words 
denying  the  existence  of  a  God  it  ceased  to  make  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  an  essential  condition  of 
initiation  :  "  the  Grand  Orient,  as  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  to  demand 
from  its  candidates  an  act  of  faith  which  was  notoriously 
in  opposition  to  all  that  was  likely  to  be  held  by  the 
considerable  majority  could  only  reduce  the  condition  to 
a  mere  mockery  ;  the  course  which  was  taken  was  there- 
fore per  se  reasonable,  but  at  the  moment  of  so  taking 
it  the  Grand  Orient  ceased  to  be  Masonic  ".  In  his 
pursuit  of  the  essential  connexion  that  ought  to  subsist 
between  Freemasonry  and  Christianity  the  author 
insists  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  essential  to  the  creed  of  the  true  Mason  when 
he  argues  that  "  as  the  Master  Builder  dies  under  the 
obedience  of  the  old  Law,  so  He  rises  in  Christ  and 
so  also  must  the  candidate  die  by  a  sacramental  death 
that  he  may  rise  in  a  mystical  Resurrection  ".  In  the 
same  spirit  he  maintains  that  Freemasonry  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  incorporated  societies  by  its  inscrut- 
able position  through  the  mystery  that  lies  behind  it 
and  the  connexion  of  this  mystery  with  the  inheritance 
of  a  secret  tradition,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  are  Freemasons  have  "  never  pene- 
trated beyond  and  have  never  dreamed  that  the  pageant 
of  the  ceremonial  mosque  is  other  than  the  whole  secret 
of  the  living  Temple.  They  have  known  nothing  of  the 
sanctuary  behind  or  the  door  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  which 
opens  upon  another  Temple  ". 

However  much  we  may  admire  the  good  work  that 
Freemasons  have  done  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  evil  that  has  been  wrought  through  their 
organisation,  and  especially  through  the  power  which 
they  have  been  able  to  exercise  by  their  secret  upon  the 
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politics  of  Europe.  It  is  difficull  to  say  what  was 
the  origin  of  Continental  or  rather  oi  French  Free- 
masonry. Mr.  Waite  thoroughly  agrees  with  those 
historians  who  reject  the  theory  that  the  S.  Thomas 
'Lodge  was  founded  in  Paris  under  a  power  granted  by 
the  London  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  the  prime  mover  in 
the  matter  was  John  Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 
For  the  present  the  origin  and  the  foundation  of  the  first 
lodges  in  France  must  remain  obscure;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  organisation  was  utilised  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  Jacobite  exiles  and  that  C  harles, 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  French  Society,  which  was,  previous  to  1745,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  adherents  of  the  House  of  .Stuart. 
'It  is  probable  that  the  pamphlet  published  in  Frankfort 
in  1744  and  quoted  by  Gould  in  the  third  volume  of  his 

History  of  Freemasonry  "  is  pretty  accurate  when  it 
only  mentions  six  lodges  and  sixty  Masons  in  France 
.at  the  end  of  1736.  The  Chevalier  Andrew  Michael 
Ramsay,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  Masons, 
who  had,  as  Charles  Edward's  tutor,  initiated  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  craft,  founded  the  High  Grades  in 
:his  celebrated  oration  to  the  "  so  called  "  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  in  1737.  It  was  in  this  dis- 
course that  he  gave  his  history  of  Freemasonry,  "  which 
was,  he  said,  the  perpetuation  among  them  of  certain 
vestiges  belonging  to  the  old  religion  of  Noah  and  the 
"Patriarchs  "  which  was  restored  rather  than  founded 
in  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders,  who  used  secret 
signs  and  words  by  which  to  recognise  one  another  on 
account  of  Saracen  spies,  and  whose  object  it  was  to 
unite  individuals  of  every  nation  into  one  Brother- 
hood for  the  restoration  of  the  Christian  Temple  in  the 
City  of  Jerusalem,  by  which  they  meant  the  mainten- 
ance and  extension  of  the  true  religion  and  a  return  to 
first  principles  in  the  Sacred  Art  of  Architecture. 
Whatever  it  may  now  be,  French  Freemasonry  was  at 
the  outset  in  no  way  hostile  to  the  monarchy  or  to 
'Christianity  ;  for  its  main  object  was  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  English  throne,  and  conse- 
quently the  aversion  of  a  Catholic  king  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  Lord  Derwentwater  in  his  last  words  on 
the  scaffold  gave  expression  not  only  to  his  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  but  to  his  gratitude, 
respect  and  affection  for  the  King  of  France,  Louis  the 
WTell  Beloved.  Lord  Morton  was  indeed  sent  from  Eng- 
land in  1743  by  the  English  lodges  to  undermine  these 
sentiments  of  loyalty,  and  succeeded  in  creating  some 
lodges  in  France  which  upheld  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
which  had  by  this  time  managed  to  rally  many  English 
Masons  to  its  standard.  The  Battle  of  Culloden  was,  how- 
ever, more  effective  in  its  results,  though  the  Prince 
founded  "  La  Constance  ",  a  new  lodge  at  Arras,  on 
27  April  1747,  which  included  amongst  its  members 
Robespierre's  father.-  From  this  on,  however, 
Jacobitism  was  no  longer  the  main  aim  of  the  French 
lodges,  which,  under  the  Due  d'Antin  and  Prince  de 
Clermont,  Lord  Derwentwater's  successors  in  the  Grand 
Mastership,  became  mere  convivial  societies  whose  chief 
objects  were  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  good  fare. 
They  even  succeeded  in  securing  royal  patronage,  and 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  brothers  were  prominent  Masons 
on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  many  of  the  lodges 
became  hostile  to  religion  and  the  monarchy,  and 
Mr.  Waite  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  "  there 
is  evidence  enough  and  to  spare  that  some  of  the  lodges 
and  chapters  were  put  to  the  purpose  of  those  sub- 
surface conspiracies  which  led  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ",  and  he  adds  :  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  even 
at  the  present  day  the  unofficial  political  complexion  of 
several  Masonic  bodies  in  several  countries  in  Europe  "  ; 
"  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  be  lost  by  an 
admission  of  this  kind  ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  political  at 
any  given  centre  the  institution  has  so  far  ceased  to 
be  Masonic  ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  at  issue  with  official  religion 
anywhere,  so  far  also  it  has  renounced  its  character 
and  mission  ".  Since  then  French  Masonry  has 
become  an  essentially  political  organisation  whose 
object  it  has  been  to  establish  the  Republican  form  of 
'Government  and  t©  abolish  all  recognition  of  religion 


and  of  Christianity  by  the  Slate.  So  far  they  have, 
succeeded  in  imposing  the  government  ol  a  Well- 
organised  body  of  25,000  members  upon  forty  million 
Frenchmen;  but  there  are  signs  that  their  organisation 
is  not  by  any  means  so  united  as  it  was.  The  story  ol 
the  "  lichcs  "  has  done  so  much  to  discredit  them  that 
Masons  have  frequently  been  ashamed  of  belonging  to 
a  body  w  hich  organised  so  comprchensiv  c  a  system  ol 
espionage  in  France,  and  manv  Masons  repudiated  with 
indignation  the  investigation  through  the  medium  of  the 
lodges  of  the  private  opinions  not  only  of  the  officers 
themselves  but  of  their  parents,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren. They  may  for  the  moment  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
moting to  higher  grades  in  the  Army  over  the  heads  of 
their  senior  officers,  men  whose  only  qualification  was 
either  their  membership  of  a  Masonic  lodge  or  their  hos- 
tility to  Christianity  ;  but  these  men  are  distrusted  by 
their  brother  officers,  and  would  fail  to  secure  theirconfi- 
dence  in  the  case  of  war.  On  the  other  side  of  the  social 
scale  workmen  and  small  shopkeepers  bitterly  resent  the 
protection  and  favouritism  which  the  lodges  extend  to 
their  own  members,  and  many  a  Socialist  orator  has 
been  heard  to  ask  his  audience  whether  they  have  got 
rid  of  the  Black  Jesuit  to  put  the  Red  Jesuit  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Waite  maintains  with  justice  that  these  men  have 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  true  Masonry  and  have  lost 
by  their  denial  of  Christianity  and  by  their  abuse  of 
their  organisation  all  right  and  title  to  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  craft.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  organisation,  whether  Masonic 
or  not,  whose  members  are  bound  together  by  secret 
oaths  and  whose  objects  are  not  above-board, 
may  constitute  a  grave  public  danger,  and  that 
this  fact  has  been  abundantly  established  not  only  in 
France  but  in  other  Latin  countries  such  as  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Italy. 


NOVELS. 

"  A  Likely  Story."   By  William  De  Morgan.   London  : 
Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

Not  so  long  ago  Mr.  De  Morgan,  having  found  a 
public  to  follow  him,  behaved  like  a  freakish  will  o'  the 
wisp  and  led  them  out  of  Suburbiton  into  the  uncertain 
lands  of  romance.  He  went  there  himself  because, 
presumably,  he  liked  a  change  of  air,  and,  if  the  rest 
were  not  satisfied,  they  should  not  have  been  so  quick 
in  pursuit.  The  author  laughed  at  them  ;  in  "  A  Likely 
Story  "  he  laughs  at  them  again,  and  makes  matters 
worse  by  an  apology  at  the  end.  For  a  writer  who  has 
only  been  known  to  the  public  for  half  a  dozen  years 
this  is  a  risky  experiment,  for,  though  there  be  many 
who  will  say  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong  ",  there 
are  few  who  will  extend  a  like  clemency  to  an  individual, 
even  though  he  be  their  favourite  purveyor  of  fiction. 
The  verdict  must,  however,  be  left  to  the  reading  public, 
for  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  disarmed  those  who  criticise 
in  print  by  the  use  of  methods  which  we  fancy  he  learnt 
from  the  author  of  "  Fanny's  First  Play  ".  He  has 
forestalled  them  by  pointing  out  his  own  absurdities; 
to  all  their  ridicule  and  banter  he  can  reply  "  I  told 
you  so".  Because  people  insist  that  he  is  the 
chronicler  of  suburban  life  he  has  placed  a  chapter  or 
two  in  Coombe  and  Maiden  and  created  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Aiken,  inhabitants  of  a  domesticated  Bohemia  which 
belonged  to  the  Victorian  period  in  which  those  villages 
grew  and  still  remain.  By'  the  side  of  all  this  he  places 
Mr.  Pelly,  a  charming  old  man  who  comes  once  a  year 
from  Worcestershire  to  London  to  rummage  among  old 
books,  old  prints,  and  all  the  lumber  which  the  really 
departed  ages  have  left  behind.  Such  a  mode  of  life 
leads  to  discoveries,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Pelly  should  have  been  the  first  to  hear  the  words  spoken 
by  the  picture  of  "  La  Duchessa  ",  painted  four  hundred 
years  before  by  Giacinto,  called  "  Lo  Spazzolone  ".  A 
lady  of  such  passing  beauty  must  hav  e  a  tale  to  tell, 
and  they  must  be  fools  who  cannot  hear  it ;  but  in  the 
suburbs  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  incredulity. 
Mr.  Aiken,  who  usually  called  his  wife  "  Mrs.  Hay  " 
in  allusion  to  her  initial,  characterised  the  whole  story 
as  "  glorious  Rot  ",   and  every  desire  to  repeat  his 
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sentiments  must  be  crushed  lest  we  should  be  classed 
with  him  and  his  kind.  Judging  by  the  people  who 
ranged  themselves  on  the  two  sides  which  formed  during 
the  dispute  concerning  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Felly's  narra- 
tive, it  is  evidently  preferable  to  be  in  the  camp  of  the 
Romantics.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  who  Madeline 
was,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  had  very  decided 
views  on  the  matter.  New  Maiden  knew  that  she  was 
quite  wrong  and  that  pictures  cannot  speak  because 
they  are  only  painted.  Without  asking  for  evidence 
a  properly  conducted  jury  decides  in  favour  of  Madeline 
and  against  the  London  suburb  w  hich  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  appears  to  be  an  uninhabited  conglomera- 
tion of  red  brick.  Mr.  De  Morgan's  novel  seems  like 
an  impassioned  appeal  for  light  and  colour.  It  is  not 
his  method  to  be  clamorous,  but  under  much  of  his 
quiet  writing  is  the  call  to  leave  a  fog-bound  land  and 
seek  the  sun  and  the  south.  Side  by  side  with  Made- 
line and  that  fifteenth-century  Duchess  are  shown  vul- 
garity and  Victorianism  at  their  worst.  "  How  ",  the 
author  might  ask,  "can  you  expect  me  to  keep  to 
Suburbiton  when  I  wish  to  lead  you  over  the  fair  fields 
of  romance,  and  you  have  in  this  book  viewed  the 
two?  "  In  the  lace  of  such  an  appeal  it  would  seem 
the  act  of  a  curmudgeon  to  order  Mr.  De  Morgan  to 
hie  back  to  Waterloo  Station  for  his  third  single  to 
Coombe  and  Maiden,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remind  him 
that  many  of  his  old  friends  will  refuse  to  follow  him 
on  his  career  of  adventures.  Safety  and  even  glory 
of  a  sort  wait  for  him  in  the  district  where  he  made 
his  name,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is  longing  for  fresh 
conquests.  "  A  Likely  Story  "  is  a  tentative  effort  and 
a  plea  given  in  justification  of  his  departures  from 
the  old  road.  For  our  own  part  we  should  not  be  sorry 
if  his  next  experiment  were  considerably  bolder.  The 
romantic  portion  of  the  present  novel  is  slight  though 
charming.  The  Duchess,  who  has  but  just  found  her 
voice,  speaks  with  a  natural  timidity.  It  is  for  Mr. 
De  Morgan  to  decide  whether  to  go  back  or  forwards. 

"Ethan  Frome."    By  Edith  Wharton.    London  :  Con- 
stable.   1911.    3s.  63. 

Almost  we  are  afraid  to  say  that  "  Ethan  Frome  " 
is  not  a  novel ;  for  Mr.  Weils  is  at  this  moment  insist- 
ing that  such  criticism  is  as  foolish  as  Mr.  Trotter's 
contention  that  a  dramatic  exercise  by  Mr.  Shaw  is 
not  a  play.  It  is  a  novel  in  that  it  unfolds  completely 
to  our  view  the  lives  of  its  few  people  ;  but  it  is  a  short 
story  in  that  the  mood  is  throughout  the  same  ;  and  that 
the  interest  is  from  first  to  last  fastened  upon  the  one 
terrible  incident  of  the  story's  climax.  Also  it  is  a  short 
story  because  the  story  is  short — it  can  be  read  easily 
at  a  sitting.  For  many  reasons  it  is  worth  reading. 
The  writing  is  singularly  beautiful.  It  has  passed 
through  fiame  of  the  author's  imagination.  Yet, 
having  read  the  story,  we  wish  we  had  not  read 
it.  The  error  is  in  the  end.  There  are  things 
too  terrible  in  their  failure  to  be  told  humanly  by 
creature  to  creature.  Ethan  Frome  driving  down  with., 
the  girl  he  loved  to  death — here  there  is  beauty  and 
a  defiance  of  the  misery  of  circumstance  which  may 
sadden,  but  uplift,  the  reader.  But  these  lovers  could 
not  die.  They  must  Jive  horribly  on,  mutilated  and 
losing  even  the  nobility  of  their  passion  in  the  wreck 
of  their  bodies.  Had  Mrs.  Wharton  allowed  her  crea- 
tures to  die  as  they  intended  "  Ethan  Frome  "  would  be 
high  indeed  among  our  shorter  tales — high  as  "  The 
Tale  of  Chloe  '.  She  has  marred  her  work  with  no 
motive  we  can  discover.  With  Mrs.  Wharton  it  could 
not  have  been  the  mere  craving  for  the  exaggerated 
•terror  which  in  art  must  always  defeat  itself.  The  end 
of  Ethan  Frome  is  something  at  which  we  cover  the 
eyes.  We  do  not  cover  the  eyes  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
really  great  tragedy. 

SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Breeding  and  the  Mcndeli&n  Discovery."    By  A.  D.  Darbishire. 
Louden :  Cassell.    1911.  7s.6d.net. 

The  modification  within  the  last  twelve  years  in  the 
DarWiniaii  theory  cf  the  evolution  cf  syjecics  through  the 


inheritance  of  minute  differences  is  now  fairly  well  known 
amongst  educated  people  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
combined  operation  of  the  De  Tries  mutation  theory  and  the 
facts  discovered  by  Mendel.  An  account  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  given  by  Mr.  Darbishire,  who  is  Demon- 
strator of  Zoology  at  Edinburgh  University,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  book.  De  Vries  regarded  the  Mendelian 
results  as  only  applicable  to  varieties,  and  not  to  species  ; 
but  the  practical  breeder  does  not  breed  for  species  but  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Darbishire  puts  the  importance  of  Mendelism  to 
the  breeder  thus.  Mendel's  facts  are  established  ;  his  theory 
of  them  is  pi'obably  close  to  the  true  one ;  and  it  is  true  up  to 
such  a  point  "that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  it,  to  predict 
the  results  of  all  the  simpler  types  of  matings  which  the 
practical  breeder  is  likely  to  want  to  make".  He  gives  a 
complete  account,  for  the  first  time  in  popular  form,  of  all 
Mendel's  experiments,  and  also  directions  for  the  reader 
repeating  them  for  himself  in  a  small  garden  and  at  few 
shillings  cost.  He  illustrates  the  j^i-actical  value  of 
Mendelism  by  an  interesting  example  from  the  breeding  of 
Andalusian  fowls.  For  fifty  years  breeders  have  been  trying 
to  fix  the  valued  blue  variety  by  breeding  from  the  blue 
hybrids  and  have  failed.  There  is  always  a  large  "waste" 
of  blacks  and  whites.  Mendelism  would  teach  them  they  are 
attempting  the  impossible  ;  and  the  enly  way  to  get  the 
hundred  per  cent,  blues  is  to  breed  from  the  black  and  white 
cock  and  hen.  The  essential  fact  in  Mendelism  is  tli9  pre- 
diction of  the  definite  numerical  ratio  in  which  certain  pairs 
of  characters  may  be  produced  in  successive  generations 
by  cross-breeding.  To  follow  the  process  is  difficult,  but 
we  believe  Mr.  Darbishire  has  made  it  as  clear  as  it 
can  be  made.  When  we  get  to  Mendel's  theory  of  the  facts 
he  established,  and  other  scientists'  theories,  the  difficulties 
are  increased.  Their  bearing  cn  the  problem  of  sex  and 
heredity  in  general,  their  connexion  with  control  of  male  or 
female  births,  and  a  multitude  of  other  questions,  take  us 
into  the  region  of  unsettled  theories  where  everything  is 
disputable.  Apart  from  certain  curious  facts,  this  part  of 
the  bcok  is  over  the  heads  of  those  who  are  not  professed 
students  of  biology.  Those  who  are  will  consider  it  a  valuable 
statement  cf  the  position  of  Mendelism  in  its  higher  aspects. 

"The  Theory  of  Determinants  in  the  Historical  Order  of  Develop- 
ment." By  Thomas  Muir.  Vol.  II.  London  :  Maemillan. 
1911.    17s.  net. 

Dr.  Muir's  second  volume  on  the  historical  development  of 
the  theory  of  determinants  will  be  very  welcome  to  students 
of  the  higher  mathematics.  Its  f>eriod  comprises  the  }-ears 
from  1841  to  1360,  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Sylvester 
and  Cayley.  whose  names  are  inseparably  associated  with 
the  history  of  modern  higher  algebra.  There  had  been  a  French 
period  from  the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the  early  nine- 
teenth ;  a  German  period  from  the  early  nineteenth  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  ;  and  then  began  the  English  period 
when  the  predominant  influence  of  Sylvester  and  Cayley 
affects  the  development  of  the  theory  of  determinants  beyond 
that  of  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  other  European 
mathematicians.  So  rapidly  did  the  theory  progress  in  the 
hands  of  the  mathematicians  of  original  genius,  and  Cayley 
esnecia  lly  so  simplified  the  formulae  and  notation,  that  text- 
books specially  devoted  to  the  subject  began  to  appear.  The 
first  paper  of  the  period  is  one  of  Cayley's  ;  and  Dr.  Muir 
remarks  that  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  it  as  being  the 
first-fruits  of  Cayley's  genius  ;  the  earliest  of  that  long  and 
varied  series  which  has  done  so  much  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  pure  mathematics.  Dr.  Muir  has  not  only  collected  many 
mathematical  writings  of  historic  importance  that  were 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  students,  his  own  learning,  exposi- 
tions, comparisons,  and  criticisms  are  highly  instructive  and 
helpful,  and  increase  largely  the  value  of  the  collection. 

"Lollardy  and  the  Beformation."  By  James  Gairdner.  Vol.  III. 
London  :  Maemillan.    1911.    10s.  Gd.  net. 

Tin  Reformers  believed  themselves  to  be  no  innovators, 
and  Henry  VIII.  died  with  Catholic  phrases  in  his  will  and 
on  his  lips.  Even  the  Edwardian  Parliament  of  1550  spoke 
of  "  our  blessed  Lady  ".  The  great  bulk  of  the  priesthood  and 
laity  passed  over  into  the  reformed  system.  Cardinal  Pole 
was  consulted  about  the  1549  Prayev-Book,  which  the  Devon- 
shir?  rebels  actually  used.  Cranmer  told  Gardiner  in  1550 
that  he  was  at  one  with  him  in  holding  Christ's  very  true 
Body  to  be  present  in  the  Eucharist,  though  present 
"  ghostly  ".  Ridl.y's  visitation  ai tides  of  that  year  clearly 
imply  that  everyone  "assisted"  (as  the  French  say)  at  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,,  whether  communicating  or  not.  There 
were  Edwardian  Acts  and  injunctions  against  speaking 
irreverently  of  the  "most  holy  and  blessed  Sacrament" — 
"that  we"  drink  Christ's  very  Blood",  wrote  Cranmer  in 
(Continued  on  pcye  C52.) 
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1548.  "we  must  believe  if  we  will  be  counted  Christian 
men."  And  yet,  while  the  authorities  were  still  protesting 
their  loyalty  to  the  ancient  Catholic  order,  and  while  cope, 
chasuble,  alb,  and  crozier  were  still  enjoined  b}'  the  rubrics, 
with  unction  of  the  sick,  and  prayer  for  the  dead,  the 
episcopal  office  was  forced  upon  Hooper,  who  regarded  even 
the  surplice,  hood,  and  square  caf>  as  Babylonish  garments, 
and  had  much  to  say  about  altars  of  Baal  and  the  filth 
of  Antichrist,  while  Northumberland  wished  the  See  of 
Rochester  to  be  offered  to  Knox  himself.  Truly  the 
"  English  genius  for  government  "  was  never  more  amazingly 
displayed  than  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has  be- 
queathed to  us  its  tangle  to  get  straight.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that,  consensu  fere  omnium,  a  reformation  of  the 
Church  was  necessary,  and  that  "somehow"  the  Church  of 
England  muddled  through,  with  essentials  intact,  but  sorely 
battered.  A  century  later  men — even  the  highest — were 
dying  for  her  love  on  battlefield  and  scaffold. 

"  The  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France."    By  T.  Francis  Bumpus. 
London :  Werner  Laurie.    1911.    6s.  net. 

The  purists  hold  that  there  is  no  true  Gothic  anywhere 
but  in  the  He  de  France.  Mr.  Bumpus,  however,  is  not 
afraid  to  find  fault  even  witli  the  stately  and  delicately- 
made  minsters  of  that  district.  Their  great  height  makes 
right  proportion  impossible,  especially  on  the  outside,  for 
towers  and  steeples  would  have  to  be  carried  to  an  enormous 
altitude  to  match  the  body  of  the  church.  Both  without 
and  within  their  height  makes  them  look  short — even 
Amiens,  which  is  as  long  as  any  English  cathedral,  and  was 
begun  in  the  same  year  as  Salisbury.  Again  the  vertical 
and  flying  buttresses,  essential  as  they  are  to  construction, 
frequently  mask  the  contour  of  the  building,  and  look  at  a 
distance  like  a  scaffolding — which  is  what  they  really  are. 
So  that  the  logical  elegance  of  French  architecture  has  its 
drawbacks.  At  Beauvais,  "every  principle  of  Gothic  art  is 
"carried  to  an  extreme,  which  destroys  the  aim  for  which 
it  was  designed."  Comparing  France  with  England,  Mr. 
Bumpus  says  that,  except  in  Normandy,  nowhere  in  Europe 
do  we  find  the  lightness .  and  elegance  which  characterise 
Gothic  so  far  advanced  as  during  the  Lancet  period  in 
England,  though  once  the  French  builders  had  arrived  at 
the  secret  of  the  art  they  gained  rapidly  on  their  English 
brothers,  and  soon  passed  them.  Westminster  is  a  church 
built  on  a  French  ideal,  but  with  English  detail.  The  glory 
of  F  rench  churches  is  the  noble  wheel  or  rose  windows,  of 
English  the  great  central  lantern  tower.  Moreover,  in  the 
English  churches  far  more  of  their  mediaeval  arrangements 
has  been  spared  by  the  iconoclasm  of  puritan  and 
"restorer."  The  greatest  French  cathedrals  were  built 
d'un  seul  jet,  whereas  most  of  the  English  ones  dragged  on 
through  several  centuries,  enhancing  their  historic,  if  not 
their  artistic,  value.  The  small  photographic  illustrations 
are  almost  useless  to  the  book.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a  most 
useful  piece  of  work,  which  the  jmblic  as  well  as  students 
can  read  with  profit. 

"Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  her  Times."     By  Hugh  Stokes. 
■   London:  Lane.    1912  (sic).  12s.6d.net. 

Have  we  not  nearly  had  enough  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
times,  and  of  Mme.  cle  Brinvilliers?  The  only  possible 
excuse  for  going  over  such  well-worn  tracks  again  is  either 
fresh  knowledge  or  a  fresh  and  attractive  point  of  view. 
It  must  lie  stated  that  Mr.  Stokes's  work,  quite  readable 
though  it  is,  and  written  in  a  simple  style,  does  not  satisfy- 
either  of  these  conditions.  We  hear  again  not  only  about 
Mme.  de  Brinvilliers'  own  career,  but  also  about  Sainte- 
Croix,  Pennautier,  Exili,  Olympe  de  Mancini  and  her 
more  than  dubious  mceurs,,  the  very  suspicious  deaths 
of  Henrietta  d'Angleterre  and  Mazarin.  Again  we  are 
amused  at  the  stories  of  the  various  antidotes  taken  daily 
with  regularity  by  all  important  personages.  Again  we 
are  interested  in  reading  about  the  extraordinary  tribe  of 
shameless  adventurers  haunting  the  Court  itself,  Nazelle 
and  the  rest.  And  again  the  picture  of  the  times  is  not 
completed  without  allusions  to  the  good  influences  cf  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  Arnauld  of  Port  Royal,  together  with 
references  to  Moliere,  Corneille,  Pascal,  Descartes,  Racine, 
Boileau.  Education  and  dress  are  among  a  few  other  sub- 
jects touched  on.  So  that,  with  seventeen  well-reproduced 
illustrations,  the  reader  should  be  well  satisfied,  if  he 
can  afford  to  pay  the  price,  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
excessive.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  it.  There  is  a  fair 
bibliography,  it  is  tine,  and  the  publishers  have  indulged 

in  the  wild  extravagance  of  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure  

an  unspeakably  ghastly  picture  of  the  wretched  Brinvilliers, 
drawn  by  "a  contemporary  artist,  near  the  place  of  execution. 
There  is  also  a  lengthy  translation  of  the  dull  interviews 
between  her  and  her  confessor  before  the  closing  scene  -  but 
nothing,  not  the  good  print  nor  the  pretty  get-up.  to  mike 


the  price  seem  reasonable  to  us.  In  G  ermany  a  similar  book 
would  cost  three  or  four  shillings  or  less. 

"The  House  of  Teck."     By  Louis  Felberman.     London:  Long. 
1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  the  "  romance  of  a  thousand  years  " — a  more  pleasing 
volume  than  the  preface  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  deal  with  the  Hungarian  ancestors 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  there  is  a  picture  of  King  George  as 
f rontispiece.  But  this  is  hardly  a  mere  book-maker's  enter- 
prise for  the  Coronation  year.  The  author  has  read  deeply 
into  his  authorities,  and  there  are  many  interesting  stories 
and  odd  pieces  of  history  which  are  not  come  by  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  story  goes  far  back  in  Hungarian  his- 
tory to  the  days  of  S.  Stephen  and  Samu  Aba,  days  when 
the  Ottos  and  their  Counts  of  the  Marches  were  bulwarks  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  against  the  heathen.  The  author 
does  not  forget  to  stimulate  a  national  interest  in  his  story 
when  he  can.  Thus  he  recalls  how  it  was  to  Hungary  that 
the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside  were  sent  that  they  might  be 
safe  from  the  wrath  of  Canute.  In  those  days  Hungary  was 
a  better  and  safer  place  to  live  in  than  any  part  of  Britain. 

"  Copts  and  Moslems  under  British  Control  (Egypt)."    By  Kyriakos 
Mikhail.    London  :  Smith.  Elder.    1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  to  be  welcomed.  The  Copts' 
view  of  the  position  in  Egypt  should  not  be  disregarded,  and 
readers  will  find  hire  a  fair  statement  of  the  problem  from 
their  own  particular  point  of  view.  Mr.  Mikhail  is  the 
representative  in  London  of  the  Coptic  Press,  and  he  has 
gathered  together  in  this  volume  a  resume  of  the  facts  and 
opinions  which  touch  particularly  the  class  he  represents.  It 
is  a  compact  and  useful  document,  and  no  one  interested  in 
the  problems  of  the  British  Occupation  can  in  fairness 
neglect  it. 

"The  Trooper  Police  of  Australia."    By  A.  L.  Haydon.  London: 
Melrose.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Haydon's  book  on  the  Canadian  North-West  Mounted'. 
Police  was  received  with  so  much  favour  that  apparently 
he  was  encouraged  to  tell  the  story  of  the  trooper  police  of 
Australia.  The  result  is  in  every  way  excellent.  Mr. 
Haydon  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  part  the  Australian 
police  have  played  in  the  opening  up  and  development  of 
the  island  continent  from  convict  days  to  Commonwealth. 
The  Eureka  stockade,  the  bushranger,  and  the  black  man, 
the  bush,  the  desert,  and  the  goldfield,  make. for  variety  y 
there  is  a  plethora  of  adventure,  and  incidentally  there  is 
the  tearing  away  of  the  romantic  veil  in  which  the  bush- 
ranger is  new  too  often  disguised.  The  real  heroes  of  the 
bushranging  days  were  the  police,  and  that  fact  alone  would" 
tend  to  make  Mr.  Haydon's  volume  worth  study. 

"  The  Danube."  By  Walter  Jerrold.   Illustrated  by  Loui3  Weirter, 
London  :  Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

A  volume  of  great  historical  interest  might  be  written 
on  the  Danube  more  thrilling,  perhaps,  than  on  any  river, 
even  the  Tiber.  For  two  thousand  miles  it  flows  through 
central  Europe  till  it  empties  itself  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
most  of  the  great  conquering  races  have  passed  along  its 
banks  or  over  its  waters.  Many  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world  have  been  fought  within  its  area.  Mr.  Jerrold  has 
made  something  of  his  material,  but  perhaps  this  was  hardly 
the  place  in  which  to  tell  the  story  of  the  river  as  it  should 
be  told.  The  illustrations,  as  in  all  these  books,  vary  greatly  , 
some  are  very  unsatisfactory,  but  that  may  not  be  the  artist'3 
fault.  The  author  rightly  says  that  the  Danube  is  too  much 
neglected  by  the  tourist,  and  his  work  is  not  a  bad  guide- 
book, but  those  who  love  the  Danube  will  hope  it  may  not  help 
to  break  the  charm  of  remoteness  which  clings  to  it  even  in 
its  easily  accessible  reaches. 

"The  Organisation  of  Euying"  is  a  penny  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Priory  Press,  Hampstead,  and  is  written  by 
Mr.  George  Calderon.  Its  sub-title  is  "A  Policy  for 
Women  ".  Mr.  Calderon  gives  several  reasons  why  women 
should  not  try  to  obtain  the  franchise.  One  of  the  best  is, 
that  until  they  have  organised  special  public  shepherds  for 
themselves,  as  men  have,  they  have  no  right  to  exercise  poli- 
tical power.  His  suggestion  is  that  women  who  are  the  great 
buyers  in  private  life  might  serve  public  2^urposes  by  a  Con- 
sumers' League,  whose  influence  would  be  felt  in  many  cases 
where  Government  acts  clumsily  and  inefficiently.  For  in- 
stance, slaves  would  have  disappeared  from  San  Thome  before 
this.  The  Suffragettes  are  said  to  have  captured  a  previous 
English  Consumers'  League  ;  but  Mr.  Calderon  quotes  Ger- 
many and  France,  where  such  leagues  have  been  successful. 
Mr.  Calderon  has  a  severe  comment  for  the  objection  that 
women  are  too  eager  for  the  cheap  to  serve  public  puiqDoses 
by  buying  clear.  They  had  better,  he  says,  keep  out  of  public 
life  altogether.  We  hope  Mr.  Calderon  will  confound  the 
objectors  by  making  his  League  a  flourishing  institution. 
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"A  fine  book,  and  worthy  of  a  great  subject." 

EDINBURGH 
REVISITED. 

By  JAMES  BONE. 
Illustrated  by  HANSLIP  FLETCHER. 

With  an  Etched  Frontispiece,  16  Collotype 
Plates,  and  over  50  Full-page  and  other  Drawings 
in  the  Text. 

Demy  4to.,  Buckram  Gilt,  One  Guinea  net. 

"  Mr.  Bone  is  a  secret  and  adoring  lover  of  Edinburgh,  and 
has  done  Scotsmen  services  which  Stevenson,  the  sympathetic 
wayfarer  on  the  pavement,  never  rendered.  The  publishers 
have  excelled  themselves  in  the  production  of  this  book." — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 


"A  more  beautiful  book  than  this  has  rarely  been  printed." 

THE    GLORY    THAT  WAS 

GREECE, 

By  J.  C.  STOBART. 

With  200  Illustrations  in  Colour,  Photogravure, 
Collotype,  Half  Tone  and  Line. 

Super  Royal  8vo.,  Cloth  extra,  30s.  net. 

"  His  selection  of  things  to  be  illustrated  is  beyond  all 
criticism.  Surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  beautiful 
things  collected  within  the  pages  of  one  book.  And  in  this  the 
author  has  had  invaluable  assistance  on  the  part  of  his  pub- 
lishers, who  seem  to  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in 
producing  the  illustrations  in  the  most  artistic  manner." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Prospectus. 


"AN  EVENT  IN  LITERATURE:' 

The  EVERLASTING 
MERCY. 

A  Poem  by  JOHN  MASEFIELD. 

"  Here,  beyond  question,  is  a  great  poem." — Chrtnicle. 

"  A  poem  that  has  the  spirit  of  Bunyan  in  its  working  out, 
and  the  fire  of  Browning  in  his  most  dramatic  moods." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  He  has  brought  the  flaming  torch  of  beauty  to  light  the 
dry  processes  of  the  religious  psychologist." — Daily  News. 

"A  new  thing  in  poetry,  and  an  immortal  thing." — 
Morning  Leader. 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

MOONSEED.    ...    By  Rosalind  Murray. 

Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.     Author  of  "  The  Leading  Note." 

PHYLLIS  and  FELICITY.  By  Diana  Mcyrick. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  Author  of  "  Peace  Alley." 

BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 
THE    GOAL    OF  FORTUNE. 
By  E.  E.  Towgood. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  [Next  week. 

THE  NEW  AUTHOR. 

THE   EARLY  HISTORY\ 

OF  JACOB  STAHL.  [    By   

THE    HAMPDENSHIREj  J- D.  BERESFORD. 

WONDER.  J 

Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  6s.  each. 


THE  NEW  CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSEMAN. 

"A  Book  of  Poems  andl  Mo  al  Lessons  for  Young  and  Old. 
with  20  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  best  sources." 
Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


GARDEN  DESIGN  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

By  MADELINE  AGAR. 

With  4  Colour  Plates  and  over  100  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

Demy  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  net.  [December  1. 


SIDGWSCiC  &  JACKSON,  Ltd., 

3  Adam  Street,  AdeSphi,   London,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

Notes  on  the  Art  of  Eembrandt  (C.  J.  Holmes).    Chatto  and 

Windus.    7s.  6c/.  net. 
The  Book  of  Decorative  Furniture  (Edwin  Folley).    Jack.    25  s. 

net. 

BlOGRArHY. 

Archbishop  Maclagan  (F.  D.  How).    Wells  Gardner.    16s.  net. 
Girolamo  Savonarola  (E.  L.  S.  Hoisburgh).    Methuen.    5s.  net. 
The  Brownings  :  Their  Life  and  Art  (Lilian  Whiting).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    12s.  net. 
Martin  Luther  :  The  Man  and  his  Work   (Arthur  Cushman 

McGiffert).'    Fisher  Unwin.    12.?.  6c/.  net. 
J.  S.  Bach  (Albert  Schweitzer).    Vols.  I.  and  II.    Breitkopf  and 

Hartel.    21s.  net. 
Letters  of  George  Borrow  (Edited  by  T.  H.  Barlow).  Hodder 

and  Stoughton.    7s.  6c/.  net. 
Life' and  Letters  of  John  Lingard  (Martin  Haile  and  Edwin 

Bonney).    Herbert  and  Daniel.    12%  6c/.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Pilgrim  Kamanita  (Karl  Gjellerup).    Heinemann.  6s. 
M.   des  Lourdines   (A.  de  Chateaubriant).      Paris  :  Grasset. 
3/r.  5  c. 

The  Forged  Coupon  (Count  Leo  Tolstoy).    Nelson.  2s. 

The  Centaur  (Algernon  Blackwood).    Maemillan.  6s. 

The  Moving  Camp  (Eva  Lathbury).    Rivers.  6s. 

Sekket  (Irene  Miller;  Henrietta  Taking  Notes  (E.  Crosby- 
Heath).    Lane.    6s.  each. 

Laura  (Caroline  Grosvenor).    Heinemann.  6s. 

The  Romance  of  a  State  Secret  (W.  Trafford-Taunton).  Simpkin, 
Marshall.    6  s. 

Old  Enough  to  Know  Better  (William  Came).    Greening.  6s. 
The  Baron's  Heir  (Alice  Wilson  Fox).    Maemillan.  6s. 
In  the  Shadow  of  Islam  (Demetra  Vaka).    Constable.  6s. 
Gift  Books. 

Things  we  Thought  of  (Mrs.  George  Wemyss) ;  All  About  All  of 

Us  (Mrs.  George  Wemyss).    Constable.    Is.  net  each. 
Heroic  Lives  of  the  Nineteenth  Century   (Cyril  Scudamore). 

3s.  6d.  net;  The  Boy  Fancier  (F.  T.  Barton).  Routledge.  5s. 
The  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote  (with  Illustrations  by  Paul 

Hardy).    Bell.    5s.  net. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  Birch-Bark  Island  (Rupert  Sargent  Holland). 

Ham-Smith.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Mikado  (W.  S.  Gilbert);  Patience  (W.  S.  Gilbert);  The 

Pirates  of  Penzance  (W.  S.  Gilbert).  Bell.  3s.  6c/.  net  each. 
The  Deserted  Village  (Oliver  Goldsmith).    Constable.    7s.  6ci, 

net. 

Home  Plavs  (Edited  by  Cecil  H.  Bullivant).    Jack.    5s.  net. 
Lorna  Doone  (R.  D.  Blackmore).    Chambers.    10s.  6c/.  net. 
Stories  from  the  Pentamerone  (G.  Basile).    Maemillan.    15s.  net. 
History. 

Statesmen  of  the  Old  South  (William  E.  Dodd).  Maemillan. 
6»\  6c/.  net. 

The  Battle  of  Flodden  and  the.  Raids  of  1513  (Lieut. -Col.  Hon. 

Fitzwilliam  Elliot).    Edinburgh  :  Elliot.    5s.  net. 
Cambridge  under  Oueen  Anne  (J.  E.  B.  Mayor).    Deighton  Bell. 

6s. 

Irish  Recollections  (Justin  McCarthy).  Hcdder  and  Stoughton. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

London  North  of  the  Thames  (Sir  Walter  Besant).    Black.  30s. 

net.  ■  i' 
The    Byzantine   Empire    (Edward   Fcord),  7s.   6c/. ;  Scotland 

(Robert  S.  Rait),  7s.  6d.  Black. 
The  Seven  Richest  Heiresses  of  Fiance  (Count  de  Soissons). 

Long.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
The  British  Bird  Book  (Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman).  Jack. 

10--.  6c/.  net. 

Rifle.  Rod,  and  Spear  in  the  East  (Sir  Edward  Durand).  Murray. 
8*.  net. 

Badminton  (S.  M.  Massey).  Bell. 

Among  the  Hills  (Reginald  Farrer).    Headley.    10s.  6d.  net 
The  World's  Minerals  (Leonard  J.  Spencer).    Chambers.  5s. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
The  Life  of  Nelson  (Robert  Southey).    Gibbing.    7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Life  of  the  Bee  (Maurice  Maeterlinck).  Allen. 
Poems  of  Chaucer  (Oliver  Farrar  Emerson).    Maemillan.    3s.  6c7. 
net. 

The  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook  (Arthur  Kitson).  Murray. 

2s.  6d.  net.  ^, 
Word  Portraits  (Maximilian  Harden).    Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 

10s.  6d.  net. 

School  Books. 

English  Composition  from  Models  (Christopher  Rooney),  2s.  6c/ 
net  :  A  Text-book  of  Practical  Chemistry  for  Technical 
Institutes  (A.  E.  Dunstan),  3s.  6d.  net.  Methuen. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Cross-Ratio  Geometry  (Rev.  John  J. 
Milne).    Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Modern  Surgery  and  its  Making  (C.  W.  Saleeby).  Herbert  and 
Daniel.    10-.  6d.  net. 

The  Significance  of  Existence  (J.  Harris).    Longmans,  Green. 

A  Primer  of  Astronomy  (Sir  Robert  Bali).  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.    Is.  6c/.  net.  m  v 

Unityein  Nature  :  An  Analogy  between  Music  and  Life  (I.  B. 
"Uromeyer).    Sherratt  and  Hughes.    12s.  6c/.  net. 
Continued  on  page  606. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST 


IN   NORTHERN  MISTS 

By  Dr.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN,  G.C.V.O.,  &c. 

Fully  Illustrated.    With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    2  vols.  Crown  410. 
30s.  net. 

'  A  work  at  once  of  deep  interest  Mid  lasting  value."— Daily  TtUgraph. 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON 

AND  AFTER 

By  LOVAT  FRASER.     (Second  Impression). 
Royal  8vo.  16s.  net. 

'  It  ought  to  be  read  throughout  the  Empire.  It  would  be  better  to  read 
t  and  not  go  to  the  Durbar  than  to  go  to  the  Durbar  and  leave  it  unread." 

Obscrvtr. 

THROUGH  TRACKLESS 
LABRADOR 

By  H.  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 


LIFE  OF 

j.  McNeill  whistler 

By  E.  R.  and  J.  PENNELL. 

■New  Popular  Edition,  with   new  matter  and  Illustrations. 
100  Full-page  Plates.    12s.  6d.  net. 


THE    RING    OF    THE    NIBLUNG.  By 

RICHARD  WAGNER.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Arthur 
Rackham.    15s.  net  each. 

PRE  VIOUSL  Y  PUBLISHED. 
Vol.  I.      THE    RHINEGOLB  AND 
THE  VALKYRIE. 

Vol.  II.     SIEGFRIED    AND  THE 
TWILIGHT  OF   THE  GODS. 


THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT.  By  P.  B.  SHELLEY. 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Chas.  Robinson.  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D.    Crown  4to.    15s.  net. 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  EDMUND 
GOSSE.    5s.  net. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BURIED  TREASURE. 

By  R.  D.  PAINE.    Fully  Illustrated.    10s.  net. 


THE  RAILWAY  CONQUEST  OF  THE 

WORLD.    By  F.  A.  TALBOT,    6s.  net. 


CATHEDRAL    CITIES    OF    ITALY.  By 

W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I.  With  56  Plates  in  colour.  16s.net. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  of  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A. 

Edited  by  T.  MATTHEWS.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 


Three  New  Atttobiograf>kies. 
MY  VAGABONDAGE.  (2nd  imp.)    By  J.  E. 

PATTERSON.    Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


HAIL  AND   FAREWELL,   I.  AVE!  By 

GEORGE  MOORE.    Crown  Svo.  63. 


ONE  OF  THE  MULTITUDE.  By  GEORGE 

ACORN.  Preface  by  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

NEW    6s,  NOVELS 


A  LIKELY  STORY 
JUGGERNAUT 
ZULEIKA  DOBSON 
LAURA 

LOVE  LIKE  THE  SEA 
THE  PILGRIM  KAMANITA 


Wm,  De  Morgan 
E.  F.  Benson 
Max  Bserbohm 
Caroline  Grosvenor 
J.  E.  Patterson 
Karl  Gjeiierup 

THE  SECRET  GARDEN    Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "  Little  Lord  Far.nlleroy."  Illustrated  in  Colour 
by  Chas.  Robinson. 

W IV!.  HEfNEMANN,  21  Bedford  St.,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

WARWICK'  GOME'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOO  A'. 

Stories  from  the  Pentamerone. 

By  GIAMBATTISTA  BASILE.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  E.  V.  STRANGE.  With  32  Illustrations  in  colour 
by  Warwick  GOBLE.  Crown4to.i5s.net.  Edition 
de  Luxe,  limited  10  150  copies.  Demy  4I0.  £2  2s.  net. 


H.  M.  Hyndman's  Record  of  an 
Adventurous  Life,  with  Portrait,  svo. 


The  Land   of   Uz.    By  abdullah 

MANSUR  (G.  WYMAN  BURY).  With  a  Preface 
by  Major-General  PELHAM  MAITLAND,  C.B. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

\_Nov.  24. 

Islands  of  Enchantment,  many- 
sided  MELANESIA  SEEN  THROUGH  MANY 
EYES  AND  RECORDED  BY  FLORENCE 
COOMBE.  Illustrated  with  100  Photographs  by  J.  W. 
BEATTIE,  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Soul  of  the  Far  East.  By 

PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  Author  of  "The  Evolution 
of  Worlds,"  Sec  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  Crown 
Svo.  7s.  net. 

Horizons  and  Landmarks,  poems 

By  SIDNEY  ROYSE  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "  Poems 
of  the  Unknown  Way,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


Seems  So  !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  'WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  Svo.  53.  net. 

Principles  of  Economics.    b>  f.  w. 

TAUSSIG,  Henry  Lee  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University.    2  vols.    Svo.' 17s.  net. 

By  PROFESSOR  BERGSON. 

Laughter,    an  essay  on  the  meaning 

OF  THE  COMIC.  By  HENRI  BERGSON.  Author- 
ised Translation  by  CLOUDESLEY  BRER  ETON, 
L.  es  L.,  M.A.,  and  FRED  ROTH  WELL,  B.A. 
Extra  crown  Svo.  3s.  6J.  net. 

Life,  Love  and  Light,  practical 

MORALITY  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Extra 
crown  Svo.  3s.  tit.  net." 


New  Novefs* 

The  Centaur.  b>-  Algernon  blackwood. 

Author  of  "  Jimbo,"  &C  6s. 
*„*  This  story  embodies  an  urgent  protest  against  the 
hurry  and  unrest  of  our  feverish  modern  Hie  to-day,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  passionate  plea  for  a  simpler  existence  lived 
closer  to  Nature. 

John  Temple :  merchant  adventurer, 

CONVICT  AND  CONQUISTADOR.  By  RALPH 
DURAND.    Illustrated  by  William  Sewell.  6s. 

The    Baron's    Heir,    a  sixteenth 

CENTURY  ROMANCE  FjR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Py  ALICE  WILSON  FOX,  Author  of  "Hearts  and 
Coronets,"  &c.    Illustrated.  6s. 

Ethan  Frome.    a  new  England  love 

STORY.  By  EUI  HI  WHARTON,  Author  of  "  The 
House  of  Mirth,"  &g.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Times.  —  "'Ethan  Frome'  is  beautiful  with  pure  and 
lovely  bits  of  description,  delicate  with  fine  shades,  and  (to 
mention  one  thing  alone  of  many)  charged  trom  cover  to 
cover  with  the  magic  of  snow.  ...  In  intensity  and  grip, 
in  reality  a^d  beauty,  in  simple  ai  t  of  handling,  the  story 
caa  bear  comparison  with  the  finest  short  stories  we  have." 

%*  Macmlllan's  lllustiatsd  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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G.  BELL  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

YORK  HOUSE,   PORTUGAL  STREET,    LONDON,  W.C. 


Now  Ready.     Vol,  I  I .,  completing  the  work.  DemyZvo. 
With  three  Photogravure  Plates.    108.  6d.  net. 

THE  HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  ALICE  DRAYTON  GREENWOOD. 

Containing  Charlotte  (Queen  of  George  III.).  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  (Queen  of  George  IV.),  Adelaide  (Queen  of 
William  IV.). 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Sophia  Dorothea  (Wife  of  George  I.),  and 
Caroline  of  Ansbach  (Queen  of  George  II.). 


DR.  ROSE'S  "PITT." 
William  Pitt  &  National  Revival. 
William  Pitt  and  the  Great  War. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D. 

Medium  8vo.  with  Photogravure  Plates.    16s.  net  each. 

"The  complete  biography  is,  of  course,  the  best  and  fullest  that  we  possess. 
Dr.  Rose  writes  with  more  knowledge  and  with  greater  detachment  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  ...  It  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  students  as  a 
serious,  sincere,  comprehensive,  and  well-balanced  study  of  the  facts  and  the 
forces  of  this  momentous  time." — Nation. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Fifth   Edition.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
In  Two  Volumes,  Large  Post  8vo.  18s.  net.    Also,  a  cheaper  edition, 
without  the  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  lOs.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

Including  New  Materials  from  the  British  Official  Records. 

"  To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  life  of  Napoleon  yet 
published  is  but  faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  has  been 
attempted." — Tke  Times. 


Post  8vo.     With  8  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  12  in 
Black  and  White,  designed  Title-page,  End-papers,  and  Binding. 
5s.  net. 

The  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote. 

Motteux's  Translation  adapted.    Illustrated  by  Paul  Hardy. 


THE  THEOSOPHIST 

EDITED  BY 

ANNIE  BESANT. 


The  number  for  November  will  contain  :— 
(LIST  OF  TITLES). 

The  Masters  and  the  Way  to  Them  »  By  Annie  Besant 
A  Textbook  of  Theosophy   -      -      •    C.  E.  Leadbeater 

A  Plea  for  Mysticism  M.  Pollard 

The  Lord's  Prayer  (Two  interpretation:;)  K.  Browning,  M.A., 

and  E.  Severs. 

Rents  in  the  Veil  of  Time. 

Form  and  the  Formless       ...  W.  Wvbergh. 

The  monthly  notes,  "On  the  Watch  Tower,"  are  written  by  the  Editor. 
Price  1/-  (post  free,  1/3).    Subscription  12/-  per  annum  post  free. 


The  Immediate  Future 

By  ANNIE  BESANT. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  six  lectures,  five  of  which,  including  "  The  Coming  of  a 
World  Teacher,"  were  delivered  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  and  listened  to  with 
profound  interest  by  vast  audiences. 
Cloth  3/6  nett,  post  free. 
These  publications  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  THEOSOPHICAL  PUBLISHING  SOCIETY, 

161   NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 
NEW  EDITION,  316  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Lovers  of  nature  and  of  sport 
will  welcome  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  A.  Innes 
Shand's  *-  Memories  of  Gardens.'  Mr.  Shand  was  one 
of  our  best  and  most  lucid  writers  on  these  subjects. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  clearly  printed. 
It  is  in  every  sense  an  artistic  production." 

Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  Wd.  post  free. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO. 
10  King-  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — continued. 
Theology. 

The  First  Christian  Century  (Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay),  2s.  6cl.  net; 
In  a  Wonderful  Order  (J.  Howard  Swinstead),  2s.  6c?.  net; 
Bible  Studies  in  Living  Subjects  (Ambrose  Shepherd), 
3s.  6c/.  ;  The  Enterprise  of  Life  (Rev.  J.  R.  P.  Sclater),  5s. 
net ;  The  Mysteries  of  Grace  (Rev.  John  Thomas),  6s.;  The 
Feast  of  the  Covenant  (David  Smith),  3s.  6d. ;  The  Winds  of 
God  (Rev.  John  A.  Hulton),  2s.  6c/.  net.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Modern  Surgery  and  its  Making  (C.  W.  Saleeby).    Herbert  and 

Daniel.    10s.  6d.  net. 
Reasons  and  Reasons  (James  Moffatt).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6  s. 

A  Philosophical  Study  of  Christian  Ethics  (G.  F.  Barbour). 

Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.    7s.  6d.  net. 
A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  (William  A. 

Curtis).    Edinburgh  :  Clark.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Travel. 

The  Canadian  Rockies  (A.  P.  Coleman),  12s.  6c7.  net;  Beyond  the 
Pir  Panyal  (Ernest  F.  Neve),  12s.  6d.  net;  On  Horseback 
through  Nigeria  (J.  D.  Falconer),  12s.  6d.  net.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  Great  Lakes  (Clifton  Johnson). 
Macmillan. 

Heures  d'ltalie  (Gabriel  Faure).    Paris  :  Charpentier.    3/r.  5  c. 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast  (Richard  Henry  Dana).  Macmillan. 
8s.  6c/.  net. 

With  Ski  in  Norway  and  Lapland  (J.  H.  W.  Fulton).  Lee 

Warner.    5s.  net. 
En  Chine  (Judith  Gautier).    Les  Arts  Graphiques.  Paris. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Ye  Flower-Lover's  Booke  (G.  Clarke  Nuttall).    Cassell.    2s.  6d. 

net.  J 
The  Casket  Songs  and  other  Poems  (E.  B.  Sargant),  3s.  6c/.  net; 

English    Songs    of    Italian    Freedom    (George  Macaulay 

Trevelyan,  3s.  6c/.  net.    Longmans,  Green. 
Salome  (Oscar  Wilde).    Lane.    5s.  net. 

Love's  Ferrying  (Margaret  Maitland  Radford).      Herbert  and 

Daniel.    3s.  6c/.  net. 
The  Bread  of  Idleness  (Edgar  Lee  Masters).    Chicago  :  The 

Rocks  Press. 

Carmina  Varia  (C.  Kenneth  Burrow).    Seeker.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
The  Lone  Trek  (Denys  Lefebvre).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
Horizons  and  Landmarks  (Sidney  Royse  Lysaght).  Macmillan. 
4*.  6c/.  net, 

The  Eagle  and  the  Pelican  (Wallace.  Bertram  Nichols).  Nutt. 
2s.  6c/.  net. 

Poems  (Henry  Harmon  Chamberlain).    Privately  printed. 
Miscellaneous. 

Beginnings  in  Agriculture  (Albert  Russell  Mann),  3s.  6c/.  net; 

Problems  in  Railway  Regulation  (Henry  S.  Haines),  7s.  6c/. 

net.  Macmillan. 
By  Land  and  By  Water  (Ella  Fuller  Maitland).   -Wells  Gardner. 

6s. 

Church  and  the  New  Age,  The  (Henry  Carter).    Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    2s.  6c/.  net. 
Criminal  and  the  Community,  The  (James  Devon).    Lane.  6s. 
Garland  of  Shakespeare's  Flowers,  A  (Rose  E.   Carr  Smith). 

Stock.    3s.  net. 
Health  Readings  (C.  J.  Thomas).    Methuen.    Is.  6c/. 
Ideals  of  Living  (Grace  E.  Hadow).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson. 

2s.  6c/.  net. 

Odd  Volume,  The  (Edited  by  John  G.  Wilson).  National  Pro- 
vident Society.    Is.  net. 

Outlines  of  Education  Courses  in  Manchester  University. 
University  Press,  Manchester. 

Roses  and  Rose  Gardens  (Walter  P.  Wright).  Headley  Bros. 
12s.  6c/.  net. 

Second  Chambers  in  Practice.    King.    3s.  6c/.  net. 

Seems  So  !  (Stephen  Reynolds).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

Story  of  the  Bagpipe,  The  (Wm.  H.  Grattan  Hood).  Scot* 

Publishing  Co.    3s.  6c/.  net. 
Thomas  Hardy  Dictionary,  A  (F.  Anturin  Saxelby).  Routledge. 

8-.  6c/.  net.  JH 
What  May  we  Read  (Charles  Waldstein).    Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  November.— The  Empire  M.<_';i 
zine,  6c/.  :  The  Open  Court,  6c/. ;  The  Journal  of  the  Gypsy 
LoTe  Societv,  5s.  :  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic- 
Philology,  $1.00;  The  Architectural  Review,  Is.  net;  The 
North  American  Review,  Is.  net;  The  Celtic  Review,  2s.  6ci. 
net  ;  Science  Progress  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  5s.  net.  . 


Ok  Sorrows  of  Ireland* 

By  "  PAT."      1s.  net. 


EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd,, 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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BOOK= BUYING 
«S  BORROWING. 

Some  books  are  not  Rood  enough  to  put  on  your 
library  shelves.  Obviously  these  are  the  books  to 
borrow.  Others,  however,  are  too  valuable  to  be 
forgotten  after  reading.   These  are  the  books  to  buy. 

SOME  BOOKS  TO  BUY: 

Later  Letters  of  Edward  Lear. 

Edited  by  LADY  STRACHEY  of  Sutton  Court.  With  2  Coloured 
and  24  other  full-page  Illustrations  and  many  Drawings  in  tin- 
Text.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  15s.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 
A  further  volume  of  the  delightful  characteristic  letters  to  Lord  Carlingford 

•nd  I.ady  Waldegrave,  continuing  the  correspondence  from  the  year  1S64  to  the 

painter's  death  iu  iSSS. 

Martin  Luther  : 

the  Man  and  his  WorK. 

By  ARTHUR  C.  McGIFFERT,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

Dr.  McGiffert's  "  Martin  Luther  and  his  Work  "  is  the  most  important  biography 
Of  the  great  reformer  that  has  been  written  in  English.  The  work  of  a  distinguished 
Scholar  and  keen  student  of  Luther's  time,  it  takes  account  of  all  the  results  of  recent 
research,  and  deals  with  disjriminating  judgment  with  the  man  and  his  period. 

Masters  of  English  Journalism. 

A  Study  of  Personal  Forces.  By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT, 'Author 
of  '"Society  in  the  Country  House,"  >S;c.  With  Frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"Mr.  Escott  has  performed  his  task  right  well  ;  journalism  at  last  has  found 
its  fitting  historian." — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Women  of  the  Caesars. 

By  GUGLIELMO  FERREKO.  With  50  Illustrations  from 
photographs  and  drawings  by  Castaigne,  Tad^ma,  &c.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

The  distinguished  Italian  historian  makes  the  most  dramatic  period  of  Roman 
history  live  again  for  modern  readers  in  this  scholarly  and  interesting  work,  to 
which  a  ra  e  picturesqueness  is  imparted  by  his  emphasis  on  the  personal  elements. 

Good  Cheer. 

The  Romance  of  Food  and  Feasting.    By  F.  \V.  HACKWOOD, 
Author  of  "  Inns,  Ales,  and  Drinking  Customs  oE  Old  England," 
&C,  &c.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  24  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  §d. 
This  book  is  a  storehouse  of  gastronomic  lore,  dealing  with  the  foodstuffs  of  all 
nations  and  the  culinary  practices  of  all  ages,  the  whole  enlivened  by  literary  refer- 
ences and  anecdotal  illustrations. 

The  Canadian  Rockies. 
New  and  Old  Trails. 

By  ARTHUR  P.  COLEMAN,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Toronto.  With  3  Maps  and  41  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [In'and postage  z,d. 

Probably  no  living  explorer  has  traveled  more  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  than 
Mr.  Coleman,  who^e  passion  for  the  mountains  has  led  him  among  them  for  many 
summers  since  1884.  During  these  years  he  and  his  parties  have  travelled  in  every 
possible  way— by  canoe  and  raft  on  turbulent  rivers,  and  with  Indian  ponies  or  on 
foot  through  thousands  of  miles  of  new  and  old  trails  in  wild  mountain  valleys. 

Beyond  the  Pir  Panjal  : 

Life  among  the  Mountains  and 

Valleys  of  Kashmir. 

By  ERNEST  F.  NEVE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Edin.).  With  a  Map 
and  60  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  12s.  6d.  net. 

[Inland postage  ^d. 

The  Pir  Panjal  is  a  serrated  ridge  with  snow-capped  peaks  which  bounds  India 
On  the  north-west  and  separates  it  from  Kashmir.  The  pages  of  the  book  are  strewn 
with  desciiptions  of  wild  mountain  scenery  ami  of  the  exquisite  Alpine  flora  of  the 
Himalayas.  Several  notable  climbing  expeditions  are  recorded  in  detail,  and  the 
work  derives  peculiar  accuracy  and  intimacy  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Neve  has 
resided  in  Kashmir  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

South  America  To-Day. 

By  GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU,  formerly  Prime  Minister 
of  France.  With  8  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

The  work  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  European  politicians  and  writers,  this 
book  is  likely  to  command  wide  attention. 

The  Changing  Chinese. 

By  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS.  With  more  than  100  Illus- 
trations from  photographs.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Inland  postage  $d. 

The  first  up-to-date,  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  people,  based 
on  first-hand  observation -the  harvest  often  thousand  miles  travel. 

Four  Months  Afoot  in  Soain. 

By  HARRY  A.  FRANCK,  Author  of  "A  Vagabond  Journey 
Around  the  World."  With  a  Map  and  more  than  75  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  83.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

The  author  of  that  now  famous  book, '"A  Vagabond  Journey  Ar  jur.d  the  World  " 
has  produced  another  fascinating  record  of  travel  in  his  "  Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain." 

The  Man-made  World  : 

or  Our  Androcentric  Culture. 

By  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  GILMAN,  Author  of  "Women  and 
Economics."   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net.    [Inland postage  qd. 

1    This_  volume  seems  likely  to  arouse  widespread  discussion.    It  is  an  absorbingly 

interesting  study  of  a  human  problem  of  vital  importance. 

Oy  SALE  AT  AZ1I1  HOOK  SELLER  S'. 

T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi  Terrace,  London. 


■KanmnRBHBn 

NEW  BOOKS 


THE 


FROM 

BODLEY  HEAD 


History*  Biography,  etc. 
LIFE    AND   MEMOIRS  OF  CHURTON 

COLLINS.   Compiled  by  his  Son,  L.  C.  COLLINS.    7s.  6d.  net- 

11  Rich  and  admirable  material  JOT  a  look  which,  in  intimacy  and  point, 
is  quite  out  rf  the  common." — Ma.  Stuaht  Keid,  in  Standard. 

MADAME     DE     BRINV1LLIERS  AND 

HER  TIMES— 1G30  1676.    By  HUGH  STOKES.  12s.6d.net 

"  As  racy  and  adventurous  as  a  Dumas  novel.  .  .  .  A  sparkling  sketch 
of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV."— Dailv  News. 

SOPHIE  DAWES,  QUEEN  of  CHAN  TILLY 

By  V.  M.  MONTAGU.    12s.  6d.  net.  [fust  Out. 

THE  VICISSITUDES   OF  A  LADY-IN- 

By  EUGENE  WSLVERT.    12s.  6d. 

a  ust  out. 


WAITING-1735-1821. 

net. 


Bv  E.  P.  STEBBING, 
12s.  6d.  net. 


THE  WIFE  OF  GENERAL  BONAPARTE. 

By  JOSEPH  TURQUAM,  Author  of  "Tire  Love  Affair's  of 
Napoleon."  12s.  6d.  net. 

uThewhe0J  General  Romparte  was  a  pinchbeck  HTessalina,  jar  lets  able 
and  interesting,  but  quite  as  unjeeling  .  .  .  This  Napoleonic  chronique 
scandaleuse  is  sure  to  excite  interest." — Outlook. 

Sport  antl  Travel 
UNDISCOVERED  RUSSIA. 

By  STEPHEN  GRAHAM.  12s.6d.net. 

"  Mr,  Graham '$  book  is  full  of  passaecs  of  beavtv,  and  contains  scores  oj 
delightfully  amusing  incidents.  .  .  .  It  is  a  valuable  and  precious  tecord." 

Mk.  Maurice  Baking,  in  Morning  Post. 

STALKS  IN  THE  HIMALAYA: 

Jottings  of  a  Sportsman  Naturalist. 
Author  of  "  Jungle  By-ways  in  India.' 

tl  He  fells  hh  stories  so  iwtl  that  the  reader  more  than  once  finds  himself 
waiting  on  the  shot  in  breathless  expectation." — World. 

CASUALS  IN  THE  CAUCASUS 

By  AGNES  HERBERT,  Author  of  "Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland." 
12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Sparkling  ;  full,  not  only  of  the  vigour  of  the  game .  oj  an  imperishable 
enthusiasm  jor  the  wilder  chase,  but  also  cf  a  leisurely  and  lettered  style  of 
more  aesthetic  appreciation." — Evening  Standard. 

A  New  Gibson  Girl 
OTHER  PEOPLE.  By  charles  dana  gibson. 

A  new  Album  of  Drawings  Mr.  Gibson  has  developed 
amazinKlv,  and  tHs  new  publication  contains  his  finest,  most 
active  work.  A  Special  Feature  are  several  heads  in  red 
chalk. 

Belles  Lettres 
THE  CITY  OF  THE  SOUL:  Poems 

By  Lord  ALFRED  DOUGLAS.   5s.  net.   New  Edition. 

THE  INN  OF  DREAMS 

By  OLIVE  CUSTANCE.   3s.  6d.  net. 
PSYCHE    By  FRANCIS  COUTTS.  3s.6d.net. 


SALOME     By  OSCAR  WILDE. 
Beardslsv  Illustration':.    5s.  net. 


New  Edition  with  the 
Uniform  with  Messrs' 
Methuen's  Collection  of  Wilde's  works. 

HOMEY  BEE  By  ANATOLE  FRANCE.  A  Translate  " 
bv  Mrs.  JOHN  LANE.  With  manv  beautiful  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  FLORENCE  LUNDBORG.  5s. 

11  One  oj  the  rretticst  and  most  charming  gift  books  of  the  season  .  •  . 
beautiful  in  its  literary  expression,  and  admirably  illustrated  in  colours." 

Scotsman. 

An  Expert  in  Criminology. 
THE  CRIMINAL  and  the  COMMUNITY 

By  Dr.  JAMES  DEVON.  Medical  Officer  at  H.M.  Prison, 
Glasgow.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  MURISON, 
LL.D.  6s.  net.  [Just  Out. 

Miscellaneous 
THE  MAGIC  OF  SPAIN 

By  AUBREY  F.  G.  BELL.   5s.  net. 

11  Accurate  pictures  of  the  hitman  aCairs  oj  the  land  which  the  student  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  wilt  ill  be  able  to  spare j rout  his  bookshelf." — Academy 

THE    DIAMOND     By  W.  R.  CATELLE.   7s.  6d.  net. 

"  There  appears  to  be  no  fact  that  Mr.  Cattelle  has  overlooked  in  his  very 
readable  volume?'— ^Westminster  Gazette. 

LISZT    AND    HIS  MUSIC 

By  ARTHUR  HERVEY.  4s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  book  which  all  will  read  with  delight,  and  especially  every  admirer 
oj  the  illustrious  musician." — Truth. 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


THE   HUTH  LIBRARY. 
THE  COLLECTION   OF    PRINTED    BOOKS    AND  ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  ro,  and  Four  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  the  FIRST  PORTION  of  the  COLLECTION  of  PRINTED  BOOKS 
and  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  formed  by  HENRY  HUTH,  Esq.,  and 
since  maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son  ALFRED  H.  HUTH,  Esq.,  Fosbury 
Manor,  Wiltshire,  comprising  the  Letter  B. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  is.  each  (post  free,  is.  6d.). 
Illustrated  copies  containing  numerous  Reproductions,  price  5s.  each. 


NOTICE. 
SALE  of  the  HUTH  LIBRARY. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  beg  to  announce  that  the 
EIGHTH  DAY'S  SALE,  comprising  the  SHAKESPEARE  COLLECTION, 
Lots  1,187  to  1,228,  has  bten  WI I  HDRAWN,  they  having  been  sold  Privately. 

COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  27th,  1911,  and  Following  Day,  at 
3  o'clock  precisely,  COINS  and  MEDALS,  the  collection  of  ihe  Rev.  J.  C. 
CLARK.  M.A..of  Anglesey  Abbey,  Cambridge,  comp-ising  t  hoice  Roman  Coins, 
in  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze — Anglo-Saxon,  English  and  Pattern  Coins — Cabinets, 
Numismatic  Books,  &c  ,  and  other  Properties,  consisting  of  War  Medals  (including 
the  Victoria  Cross,  granted  to  Sergeant  A.  Atkinson) -Gold  Coins  of  Edward  III., 
from  the  East  Raynham  Find,  sold  by  Order  of  Hi,  Majesty's  Treasury — English 
Tokens,  Historical  Mtdals,  and  Roman  and  Medieval  Coins  founi  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY.  November  27,  and  Following  Day.  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  Valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  and  E'ICHINGS  (Framed 
and  in  the  Pcrtfolio),  comprising  the  Property  of  the  late  Dr.  WATSON,  of 
Norwich,  and  other  Properties,  including  Portraits  and  Fancy  Subjects  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  in  Line,  Mezzotint,  and  Stipple,  some  in  Colours —Aquatints 
of  Sporting  Subjects — Modern  Etchings  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  and  Frank  Brangwyn  — 
Pencil  Drawings  and  Sketches  in  Colour — a  brilliant  impression  of  Lord  Nelson,  by 
E.  Bull,  after  Sir  W.  Beechey,  printed  in  Colours  — the  Countess  of  Southampton, 
by  McArdell,  after  Van  Dyck,  Lady  Beaumont,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  and  an  interesting  Sketch  by  J.  M.  Whistler,  formerly  the  Property  of 
Oscar  Wilde. 

May  ba  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

Mo.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURREHTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIE.MA1TSHIP. 


&  CO., 


HENRY  SOTXiERAJM 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  A'ing; 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphi:  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

NOW    READ  V". 

GLAISHER'S  NOVEMBER  CATALOGUE  OF  PUBLISHERS'  RE- 
MAINDERS AND  OTHER  PURCHASES.  Among  the  contents  are; 
CUNDALLS  HISTORY  OF  BRITI-iH  WATER  COLOUR  PAINTING, 
WITH  58  COLOURED  PLATES.  Original  trice  21s.  net.  NOW  SOLD  AT 
7s.  6d.,  Postaee  6d.  GASQUET'S  GREATER  ABBEYS  OF  ENGLAND, 
WITH  60  COLOURED  PLATES.  Original  price  20s.  net,  NOW  SOLD  AT 
7s.  6d.,  Postage  6d.  HALLE— NOTES  FROM  A  PAINTER'S  LIFE.  Original 
price6s.net,  NOW  hOLD  AT  is.  6H.,  Postage  4d.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  by  SIR  CLEMENTS  MARKHAM.  Original  price 
its.  net,  N'AV  SOLD  AT  4s.  6d.,  Postage  5d.  ALIO  BIOGRAPHY  AND 
MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  2  VOLUMES.  Original 
price  36s.  net,  NOW  SOLD  AT  7s.  6d.,  Postage  7d.  GODLEY'S  OXFORD  IN 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Original  price  7s.  6d.net,  NOW  SOLD 
AT  is.,  Postage  5d.  PHYTHIAN'S  TREES  IN  NATURE,  MYTH  AND 
ART.  Original  price  6s.,  NOW  SOLD  AT  2s.,  Postage  4d.  And  many  other 
excellent  bargains.     Catalogues  post  free  on  a, 'plication. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER.  Ltd..  Booksellers,  265  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LOND ON. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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KING  GEORGE 

has  included  in  the  Library  which  he  is 
taking  with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 


Saturday" 
RIDGE 


By  W.  DALTON. 
Dalton's  "5aturoa\>"  Bri^e  is 

admitted  to  bz  the  standard  work 
on  he  best  of  card  games. 

"  SatUVoa^  "  BlIcCC  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5  s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY  "  BRIDG 

is  "  Saturday"  Huction  ffiri&ae,  by  Hellespont 
3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free,  "inferences  at 

JSribGC,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Ud 
post  free. 


The 


ye- 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

Contents  of  No.  22,  Thursday,  November  16th,  1911. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Tariff  Reform. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 

A  Moral  from  Whitefields. 

Why  the  Policeman? 

Powder  and  Shot. 

Mr.  Wells  and  the  Novel.  A 

Protection  and  Preference  :  I. 

The  New  Way.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

An  Open  Letter  to  an  Animal.    By  Junius. 

Models  for  Young  Journalists  :  IV.    "  Sayings  of  the 

Week  "  column. 
Fun  with  the  Calf. 

Ballades  Urbane  :  XXII.  A  Ballade  to  a  Philanthropist. 
The  Author  and  the  Publisher.    By  Filson  Young. 
A  Letter  to  Mary. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Defence.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 

LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   io  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C 


18  November,  191 1 


The  Saturday  Review. 


"What  is  in  the  BYSTANDER 
this  week  ?  " 

is  now  the  recognised  salutation  in 
Political  and  Social  circles. 

Its  handy  size,  its  bright,  topical 
pictures,  its  pungent  paragraphs  all 
combine  to  make  THE  BYSTANDER 

the  most  popular  paper  of  its  class, 
if,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  accurately 
described  as  a  class  of  itself. 

Out  every  Wednesday.   Price  6d. 

Offices:  Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for."— British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides." — Daily  Chronicle. 

VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


ORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL,    so  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  as.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.   A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Raibjay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
feasant  readinp." 


THE 


WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Noiv  Heady.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  :  — 

TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 
Manihot  Glaziovii, 
The  New  Manihots, 
The  Ficus, 
Funtumia  Elastica, 
and  others. 


INTERPLANTING,    TAPPING    SYSTEMS,  COST 
PLANTING,  HABITS  OF  TREES,  &c,  &c. 


OF 


WITH  A  SPECIAL  CHAPTER  ON  THE  SOYA  BEAN. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  {$s.  \d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ud.A 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE 

RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 

This  Week's  Issue  Contains  : — 

WHEN  RUBBER  IS  AT  ITS  WORST. 
Dividend  Possibilities  of  Castlefield 
(Klang).    By  X.Y.Z. 

TEA  AND  THE  PLANTER. 

THE  YOUNG  PLANTER, 

THE  BRIEH,  LEWA,  TANDJONQ, 
MONERAKELLE,  KORDOFAN, 
AND  MOLESWORTH  BROS. 
MEETINGS. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 


Vol.  III.  of  the  RUBBER  WORLD,  containing  27  of  X.Y.Z.  s 
Estimates,  Now  Ready.  Price  5s.,  post  free  5s.  6d. ; 
Abroad,  post  free  6s. 

The  RUBBER  WORLD  is  the  completest  record  of  Plantation 
and  Financial  Interests.  The  Volumes  make  invaluable  reference  books. 


io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns,    in  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  du 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosques. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  de  la  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli  ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BEP.  LIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  IIOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Ce.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios. 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :    F.   Beyer,  2  Strandgaden. 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


LISBON; 


CHRISTIANIA 
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Philip  Lee  Warner  T£?  Medici  Society  Ld. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

An  Association  recently  organised  under  the  name  of  The  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild,  of  which  The  Medici  Society  are  not  members, 
having  adopted  among  its  bye-laws  a  rule  re5tricting  the  trade  relations  of  members  with  non-members,  The  Medici  Society  warns  its 
friends  that  they  may  for  this  reason  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Medici  Prints  locally.  The  Medici  Society  will  in  all  such  cases  be 
pleased  to  send  the  Prints  or  Frames  required  post  free  or  carriage  free  on  receipt  of  order  with  remittance  for  the  advertised  published 
price.  The  Society  will  further  be  pleased  to  send  any  of  its  publications  on  approval  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  on  which  it  has 
heretofore  done  so. 


lie  Medici  Prints 

The  following  NEW  PRINTS  are  just  published: 


RAPHAEL:  The  Sistiae  Madonna 

(Dresden).    Plate  XXXVII.    38  by  272  in.  35s. 

RAPHAEL:  Madonna  Granduca 

(Florence  :  Pitti).    Plate  XLIV.    22  by  14^  in.  21s. 

ROMNEY:  Serena  Reading 

(Workington  Hall).    English  XV.    i8|  by  14*  in.  15s. 

BOUCHER  :  Madame  de  Pompadour 

(Edinburgh).    French  XII.    14  by  17  in.  17s.  6d. 

LANCRET  :  Spring  and  Summer 

(S.  Petersburg).    French  IX.  &  X.  Each  22?.  6d. 

Each  i8j  by  15  in.  The  Pair  42s. 

Postage  Extra, 


J.  VAN  EYCK:  Travelling  Altarpiece  of 

CHARLES  V.    Without  "  reverse"  figures  22s.  6d. 

(Dresden).    FlemishXXll.     14 by  25! in.        Complete  25s. 

H.  van  dzr  GOES:  S.  Victor  &  a  Donor 

(Glasgow).    Flemish  XVI.     19J-  by  16  in.  20s. 

VERMEER:  The  Courtesan 

(Dresden).    Flemish  XX.    22J  by  2o|  in.  17s.  6d. 

MURILLO  :  S.  Anthony  of  Padua 

(Berlin).    Spanish  IV.     14  by  \o\  in.  I2s.  6d. 

Also  a  Monochrome  collotype  after 

MABU3E  :  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings 

(National  Gallery).  Flem.  XXIX.  b.  23^  by  21  in.  los.6d. 
6d.  ter  Print. 


The  Medici  Society's  PROSPECTUS,  fuily  illustrated,  containing  particulars  of  all  MEDICI  PRINTS,  will  be 
sent  post  free  for  6d.  stamps,  or  summary  Lists  may  be  had  post  free  on  request.  An  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Facsimile  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  6d.  post  free,  illustrated  List  of  "O.M.C."  miniature  reproductions 
after  the  Old  Masters,  in  Colour,  post  free;  also  Illustrated  Lists  of  Reproductions  from  the  Tennant 
Collection,  the  National  Portrait  Series,  etc.— all  or  any  post  free. 

Dr.  WALLIS  BUDGE'S   NEW  WORK 

Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection 

By  E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  &C,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

With  200  Illustrations,  including  2  folding  Frontispieces  in  Colour  and  4  I'lates  in  Collotype.    Two  Vols.  Royal  8vo.  £2  net. 

[Just  Published, 

"In  our  author's  hands  the  texts  and  descriptions  lose  none  of  their  vigour.  .  .  .  Interesting  to  read,  not  to  say  amusing,  and 
suggestive  for  the  too  narrow  Egyptologist  even  when  he  is  most  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  view  presented." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Portraits    Of    Dante    from  Giotto    to  Raffael 

By  RICHARD  T.  HOLBROOK.  Copiously  illustrated  in  Colour,  Photogravure,  Line,  and  Half  tone.  Edition  of  525  copies  for 
England.    Large  Crown  4to.  cloth,  £1  Is.  net.  ;  green  parchment,  £1  lis.  6d.  net. 

"  We  can  heartily  congratulate  him  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  an  important  and  intricate  piece  of  work,  which  is  a  store- 
house of  information,  and  is  likely  to  remain  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject  for  many  years  to  come." — The  Times. 


'ialogyes  of  St.  Gregory    The  Life  of  S.  Bernardino 

of  Siena 


By  PAUL    THUREAU-DANGIN.    Translated  by 
As  translated  into  English  by  P.  W.,  1 60S.    Re-edited,  witn  an        BARON  ESS   G.  VON   IIUGEL.    A  new   Edition,  revised 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  EDA1UND  G.  GARDNER,  M.A.  throughout. 

These  two  volumes  are  issued  in  uniform  style,  fully  illustrated  in  colour  and  half- tone  after  the  Old  Masters,  and  with  notes  on  the 

Illustrations  by  G.  F.  HlLL.    The  bindings  reproduce  fine  Italian  examples  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Small  Crown  4to.    Cloth  gilt, 

10s.  6d.  net  ;  green  parchment,  15s.  net. 


iccardi  rress  oooks 


New  volume  just  ready — EVERYMAN,  A  MORALITY  FLAY.  (With  10  Water-colours  by  J.  II.  Amschewitz  ;  500  copies 
on  paper,  boards,  £2  2s.  net,  limp  vellum,  £2  12s.  6d.  net  ;  10  copies  for  sale  printed  on  vellum,  £12  12s.  net). 

The  third  volume  of  LE  MORTE  DARTrlUR  is  now  ready,  and  Vol  IV.  (completing  the  set  of  4  volumes)  may  be  expected 
during  November.  (With  48  Water-colour  Illustrations  by  W.  RUSSELL  Flint  ;  500  copies  on  paper,  £10  10s.  net  and  £12  12s.  net 
the  set,  and  10  on  vellum,  £83  net). 

Recently  published -CATULLI,  TIBULLI,  PROPERTI  CARMINA,  uniform  wiih  QUINTI  HORATI  FLACCI  OPERA 
OMNIA.  (1,000  copies  of  each  volume,  printed  in  blue  and  black,  on  paper,  £1  Is.  net  and  £1  lis  6d.  net ;  14  copies  for  sale 
on  vellum,  £21  net). 

Please  ask  for  particulars  of  THE  REVIVAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  the  works  issued  by  the  Chief 
Modern  English  Presses,  with  Critical  Introduction  and  Illustrative  plates.  (350  copies  on  paper,  16s.  net  and  £1  5s.  net;  10  on 
vellum,  £15  15s.  net.)  In  preparation). 

A  Book  for  all  Ski-Runners  and  Sportsmen. 

With  Ski  in  Norway 
and  Lapland 

By  J.  H.  FULTON.    With  introduction  by  G.  Herbert 

Fowler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  late  President  of  the  Ski  Club  of  G.3. 
Illustrated  with  71  Photographs  and  a  Map.  fc'quarc  crown  Svo. 
5s.  net.  [Nov  ready. 


•ongs 


racs 
urns 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Glossary,  by  WILLI  A 'Vl 
MACDONALD.  With  12  Platesafter  the  W  ter-c  lours  by  W. 
Russell  Flint  and  R.  Purves  Flint.  Small  crown  4to. 
Cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net  ;  green  parchment  gilt,  15s.  net. 

V  PROSPECTUSES  of  the  books  named  above,  also  MR.  LEE  WARNER'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  New 
and   Recent  Books,   will  be  sent  free  on  application.     A'so  the   revised   Prospectus  of  the  RICCARDI 

PRESS  BOOKS,  printed  in  the  Riccardi  fount. 


7  GRAFTON  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  18  November,  rgn. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 

NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  led  the  party  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  not  uttered  a  platitude. 
We  dare  say  that  to  people  who  like  their  politics  turbid 
with  truism  this  may  prove  a  disappointment ;  but  not 
so  to  those  who  prefer  the  real  thing.  To  platitude  at 
times  of  course  we  all  must  come.  What  is  peroration, 
if  one  cruelly  strips  it,  but  platitude  in  a  court  dress — 
and  how  is  a  full-dress  debate  to  be  wound  up  by  the 
leaders  of  the  great  parties  without  some  kind  of  perora- 
tion? Disraeli  the  cynic  and  Balfour  the  sceptic  per- 
orated now  and  then  ;  and  one  can  recall  even  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  the  days  when  he  stript  himself  of  almost  every 
flower  of  speech,  performing  thus  with  the  aid  of  a  heavy 
passage  from  Macaulay. 

But,  like  those  three,  the  statesmen  who  are  really 
worth  following  are  sparing  of  platitude,  dressed  up  or 
nude  ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  shown  his  strength  at  once 
by  not  Swinging  bladder  weights  about  the  stage.  No- 
thing could  have  been  simpler  and  straighter — and  so 
the  more  effective — than  his  first  speech  from  Mr.  Bal- 
four's seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  It  was  all 
i;ood  stuff.  Dealing  with  a  branch  of  farming  which 
only  appeals  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of  poli- 
ticians, it  was  not  meant  to  draw  a  cheer  ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  it  drew  cheers  warm  and  general.  We  do 
riot  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Ure  as  a  rule;  his  vision 
oi  some  things,  especially  at  election  time,  is  too  calcu- 
lated to  be  quite  trustworthy  ;  his  view,  however,  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  was  at  least  a  true  and  safe  one;  But  let 
Mr.  Ure  not  deceive  himself — the  new  House  master 
.has  in  pickle  a  rod  that  will  sting  quite  as  much  as  any 
wielded  against  naughty  boys  by  the  master  just  retired. 

The  stories  about  the  Government  going  to  pieces 
through  Cabinet  jars  are  probably  a  little  too  much 


inflamed.  "  Our  London  Correspondents  "  are  so  often 
over-zealous  in  their  "  anticipation  of  events  before  they 
occur  One  might  suppose,  from  their  writings,  that 
some  of  them  had  actually  been  bidden  to  a  Mayoral 
feast  at  Andover.  Still,  there  are  obvious  signs  of 
unease  and  discontent  among  the  Ministerialists. 
Straws  may  not  tell  which  way  the  wind  blows,  for  they 
are  so  light  that  they  are  commonly  blown  anywhere, 
round  and  round  and  up  and  up  ;  but  straws  do  show 
when  the  weather  is  treacherous  and  gusty.  Take  the 
straw  of  the  "  Daily  News  ".  It  is  apparently  so  agi- 
tated because  the  Foreign  Secretary  will  not  stop  the 
war  in  Tripoli  that  it  now  virtually  suggests  he  should 
make  one  against  Russia.  He  is  no  longer  to  put  up 
with  Russian  "  affronts  " — and  the  "  Daily  News  " 
still  reveres  the  name  of  Gladstone  ! 

The  "  servant  tax  "  has  grown  into  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. Perhaps,  it  has  rather  been  made  into  one.  The 
indignation  of  mistress  and  maid  alike  is  evident 
enough,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  not  sin- 
cere. But  would  they  have  thought  or  even  known 
anything  about  it  but  for  the  journalistic  scoop?  As 
is  often  the  way  in  this  world,  a  comparatively  small 
mistake  is  bringing  down  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George  all  the 
righteous  wrath  and  punishment  his  many  big  sins 
have  justly  earned  but  escaped.  It  really  almost  looks 
as  though  he  is  going  to  be  tripped  up  on  the  tape. 
Well,  he  has  produced  harmony  in  the  household  ;  he 
has  closed  up  mistress  and  maid  against  himself.  And, 
as  usual,  it  is  the  petty  irritant  which  pricks  to  most 
fury — the  stamps  and  sticking  them  on  (nobody  knows 
on  what  yet),  the  "  Englishman  (and  woman's)  castle  ", 
interfering  between  mistress  and  maid.  And  the 
pepper  and  salt  is  rubbed  in  the  scratch  with  vigour,  one 
must  say,  by  some  papers  and  politicians. 

The  real  grievance  figures  much  less,  though  it 
is  «  real.  Most — we  should  deliberately  say  most — 
maid-servants  get  their  medical  attendance  and  nursing 
free.  Good  servants,  at  any  rate,  are  too  much  in 
demand  for  their  employers — even  if  they  take  the 
sheerest  business  view — to  risk  losing  them  for  the 
matter  of  medical  fees.  If  these  servants  have  their 
insurance  premiums  devoted  to  sick  pay,  they  are  practi- 
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cally  so  much  to  the  bad.  Their  premium  should  he 
earmarked  for  superannuation. 

On  the  whole,  the  House,  it  seems  to  us,  took  a 
sensible  view  of  the  railway  question.  The  outcome  is 
that  the  Government  are  requested  by  resolution  to  try 
to  get  representatives  of  directors  and  men  to  meet  to 
discuss  the  Commissioners'  report.  Mr.  Henderson, 
we  agree,  was  right  in  saying  that  it  was  mainly  a 
matter  of  meeting  in  the  right  spirit.  Also,  he  might 
have  said,  of  debating  in  the  right  spirit.  Nice  punctilio 
on  either  side  would  have  made  either  resolution 
or  meeting  impossible.  The  directors  were  obviously 
within  their  rights  in  declining  to  meet  the  trade  unions  ; 
for  the  men,  so  far  as  they  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  Report,  were  clearly  out  of  court.  That  point,  at 
any  rate,  was  established.  And  there  matters  might 
have  ended  in  a  deadlock- — the  worst  result  possible. 

Happily  the  House — for  once  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  the  House  and  mean  something — seized  immediately 
what  really  matters  in  the  whole  business.  The 
technical  rights  between  directors  and  men  were 
nothing  :  how  to  keep  peace  in  the  future  and 
provide  a  sound  working  basis  was  the  question.  What 
chance  could  there  be  of  a  new  arrangement  working 
if  the  directors  persisted  in  refusing  to  meet  the  unions? 
Large  numbers  of  the  men  were  disappointed  with  the 
Report.  If  this  disappointment  were  embittered  by  the 
directors'  refusal  even  to  discuss  the  Report  with  them, 
human  nature  forbad  that  the  Report  could  be  any 
lasting  settlement.  The  sensible  thing  was  to  meet 
and  talk  things  over.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  felt  this,  and 
said  frankly  almost  at  once  that  he  would  be  glad  if 
the  directors  would  accept  the  Government  proposal 
to  meet  the  men.  But,  of  course,  there  was  to  be  no 
implied  censure  on  the  directors,  who  strictly  were  in 
the  right. 

Unfortunately,  the  directors  do  not  see  that  they 
may  be  within  their  private  rights  but  in  the  public 

wrong.  They  are  right,  of  course,  in  insisting  that 
the  Report  shall  stand  ;  but  they  would  lose  public  sym- 
pathy and  might  be  the  occasion  of  much  mischief  if 
they  stood  on  iheir  rights  and  refused  to  meet  the  men. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  are  points  that  do  want 
further  discussion.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Sir 
Fre  derick  Banbury  gave  a  disastrous  exhibition  of  the 
way  not  to  approach  the  situation  before  them.  Really 
after  Lord  Claud's  speech  it  is  optimistic  to  hope  for 
£ood  feeling  on  the  Great  Eastern.  His  attack  on  trade 
unions  was  on  a  par  with  the  labour  agitator's  vulgar 
abuse  of  the  capitalist.  But  Lord  Claud  is  a  gentleman, 
an  educated  man,  the  son  of  a  Duke.  The  tu  quoque 
will  hardly  get  him  off.  Heaven  forbid  that  his  speech 
should  be  thought  to  represent  the  general  Unionist  atti- 
tude. Nevertheless,  we  are  very  certain  that  it  will 
be  quoted  on  hundreds  of  platforms  for  yen rs  to  come 
as  an  example  of  Unionist  temper  towards  trade  unionist 
\yOrkmen.  .  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  expression  of  sympathy 
with  them  will  be  omitted.  Lord  Claud  will  be  quoted. 
This  sort  has  ever  done  our  party  infinite  mischief. 

"  The  Great  Imposture  Breaking  Down  "  is  how  the 
Daily  Mail  "  well  describes  the  second  extraordinary 
show-up  of  the  People's  Budget.  We  likened  that 
Budget  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble ;  but  after  the  decision 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  week  it  is  possible  that  an 
apology  is  due  to  the  Bubble.  No  one,  at  any  rate,  con- 
cerned in  this  national  scandal  sent  out  thirteen  millions 
of  absolutely  illegal  forms  from  a  great  State  depart- 
ment; forms  enforced  by  a  kind  of  blackmailing  threat. 
It  is  all  very  fine  now  to  laugh  at  that  threat  and  say  no 
one  is  the  worse  for  it.  It  alarmed  many  little  owners 
quite  as  much,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Ure's  dark  suggestion 
to  the  old  people  who  thought  they  were  going  to  lese 
their  pensions.  Mr.  Asquith  might  do  worse  than 
follow  his  own  precedent  and  tell  the  owners,  as  he  told 
the  old  people,  that  they  may  now  sleep  at  night. 

It  is  fortunate  the.  decision  that  Form  Four  is 
quite  illegal,  and  the.stern  and  contemptuous  words 
accompanying   that   decision,   were   not   Mr.  Justice 


Grantham's  or  Mr.  Justice  Darling's.  We  should  then, 
no  doubt,  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  Radicals  that 
the  judgment  was  a  judgment  to  help  the  Unionists. 
Mr.  Churchill,  too,  would  perhaps  make  another  of  his 
famous  down-with-the-judges  speeches.  As  it  is,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  Lords  Justices  will  not  be  attacked 
by  some  of  the  anti-landowner  section.  May  the 
sanctity  of  Mr.  Wedgwood's  correspondence  be  re- 
spected at  this  trying  time  ! 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  zealous  officials  who  have 
led  the  Government  into  this  ambuscade — or  who  have 
themselves  been  led  into  this  ambuscade  by  the  Govern- 
ment? What,  we  wonder,  are  they  doing  to-day?  Are 
they  sorting  out  and  pigeon-holing  the  information  which 
they  have  wrung  from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  English 
and  Scottish  people  by  illegal  forms?  And  what 
is  the  Government  going  to  do  with  these  public  ser- 
vants— "  servants  who,  for  months  past,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Government,  have  been  "  serving  "  their 
"  masters  "  with  bullying  and  illegal  letters?  They  are 
no  longer  wanted  for  Domesday,  unless  some  new  plot 
can  be  hatched  by  a  fresh  form  against  the  landowners. 
Do  the  Government  intend  to  keep  them  inactive,  eating 
their  heads  off — or,  rather,  eating  the  heads  of  the  public 
off — in  the  Treasury  stables?  Will  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  find  them  some  work  in  his  celebrated 
new  servant  stamp  department? 

The  most  beautiful  gloss  we  have  noticed  for 
a  long  while  in  politics  is  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood's  on 
this  condemned  Form  Four:  "  No  estimate  has  been 
framed  for  the  issue  and  preparation  of  improved  forms 
in  substitution  of  any  that  were  issued  in  circumstances 
that  have  been  held  to  make  them  invalid  "  !  This  is 
the  Government  way  of  snubbing  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  for  declaring  the  forms  illegal  and  "  waste 
paper  ". 

South  Somerset  is  more  than  an  ordinary  election 
success.    It  is  always  pleasant  enough  to  win  a  seat, 
but  when  it  is  a  seat  no  Conservative  or  Unionist  has 
ever  won  before,  the  victory  has  a  joy  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  is  especially  welcome,  too,  as  fitting  in    with  the 
advance  of  Unionism  in  the  West  Country,  which  the 
last  two  elections  showed  so  markedly.    There  is  no 
doubt  Tariff  Reform  is  bringing  over  the  Western  coun- 
ties to  us  steadily    Even  Cornwall  is  moving.    We  may 
j  well  win  the  S.  Ives  division  next  time,  and  very  pos- 
!  sibly  Truro.    It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  have  one  of  the 
j  Herberts  in  the  House  again  on  our  side.  Mr.  Herbert's 
1  father  was  a  type  that  must  distinguish  any  party  that 
{  is  so  fortunate  as  to  include  it.     Lord  Carnarvon  was 
!  rare,  rightly  said.       By  the  way,  we  note  that  the 
Radical  agent  muttered  threats  about  inquiry  into  Tory 
methods.    Really  !    One   would    have   thought  that 
recent  Liberal  experience  of  election  petitions  had  cured 
them  of  any  itch  that  way. 

From  the  beginning  the  only  question  at  Hitchin 
has  been,  what  majority  would  Lord  Robert  get.  He 
has  got  in  by  the  comfortable  difference  of  sixteen 
hundred  odd.  We  should  not  have  been  surprised  if 
the  majority  had  been  a  good  deal  larger.  It  is  strange 
that  for  so  long  a  time  there  should  have  been  no  Cecil 
sitting  for  Hertfordshire.  Now  a>t  last}  both  Lord 
Robert  and  Lord  Hugh  are  in  the  House  together,  for 
the  first  time.  But  now  they  are  in  for  good — in  every 
sense.  Each  has  a  seat  now  from  which  it  should 
hardly  be  possible  to  displace  him. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  who  died  on  Monday  last, 
like  Lord  Elcho,  was  a  natural  wit.  His  speeches 
went  down  as  welcome  year  after  year  as  Lord 
Elcho's  Derby  Day  adjournment  Speech.  Neither 
was  an  intellectual  within  the  House — that  r6Ie 
is  left,  later,  to  Mr.  Birrell — but  both  were  good  to 
hear.  Some  thought  the  wit  of  Quilter  rather  frothy — 
and  naturally  it  was,,  for  he  dealt  in  ale.  Like  Lord* 
Rathmore — who,  how  ever,  was  what  Quilter  never  was, 
an  orator — he  had  a  flaw  in  his  utterance  ;  it  heightened 
the  effect  oi  his  jests.  He  was  a  genial,  pleasant  poli- 
tician, fond  of  pictures.    There  is  a  story  that  one  day 
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he  asked  his  brother  to  inspect  his  collection.  I  he 
brother  came,  looked  round,  said  nothing  ;  and  finally 

rushed  OUt  of  the  room.     It  is  probably  quite  untrue. 

We  shall  soon  be  regaled  by  some  more  insolent 
abuse  of  magistrates  by  Mfss  I'ankhurst  and  'some 
more  prison-whinings.  With  their  usual  fatuity  the 
"militants  "  have  been  making  another  exhibition  ol 
feminine  unfitness.  These  delightful  ladies,  because 
the  poliee  would  not  let  them  go  where  they  would, 
turned  to  throwing  stones  at  all  the  windows  they  eould 
find.  Is  not  this  dignified,  intelligent,  worthy  of 
"citizens  "?  Naughty  little  school-girls  would  hardly 
make  such  fools  of  themselves.  However,  it  is  some- 
thing (and  surprising)  that  stones  were  not  thrown  at 
the  police. 

By  the  way,  the  "  Daily  News  "  has  a  remarkable 
prediction  about  the  shopkeepers  and  woman  suffrage. 
It  declares  that  henceforth  everyone  who  has  a  window 
to  break — rather  a  large  class  ! — will  vote  against  the 
women.  Is  that  really  the  "Daily  News"  leader 
writer's  idea  of  politics  and  of  the  value  of  the  vote? 
It  adds  that  nobody  cared  when  Mr.  Birrcll's  hat  was 
bashed  in.  Well,  but  surely,  on  this  "  Daily  News  " 
principle,  all  the  hatters  will  henceforth  vote  for  the 
women  as  being  good  for  trade,  and  likewise  will  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Lord  Morley  at  Manchester,  speaking  of  Universities, 
hardly  spoke  as  the  member  of  a  Cabinet  pledged  to  a 
Manhood  Suffrage  Bill.  At  times,  indeed,  there  was 
a  faint  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  his  colleagues. 
*'  Occasionally  ",  he  said,  "  he  did  see  signs  of  the  fatal 
heresy  that  One  man's  opinion  was  as  good  as 
another's."  His  warning  against  the  half-trained  man, 
and  against  the  man  who  read  books,  but  had  neglected 
lo  form  habits  of  mind  (for  which,  by  the  way,  a 
University  exists),  are  excellent  sense,  and  certainly 
not  pitched  in  the  democratic  key.  Nor  was  his  quota- 
tion from  Bunyan  a  very  lofty  tribute  to  the  fledgling 
citizen  of  a  democratic  city  :  "  thou  talkest  like  a  newly- 
hatched  chicken,  and  thou  talkest  like  one  upon  whose 
head  the  shell  is  to  this  day  ". 

Lord  Portsmouth  raised  an  interesting  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  last  Monday.  The  subject  of  the 
Territorial  Army  has  certainly  worn  somewhat  bare  by 
now.  But  on  this  occasion  several  new  features  came 
to  light.  Needless  to  say  Lord  Haldanc's  reply  was 
in  the  usual  optimistic  vein,  although  now  he  is 
almost  alone  in  regarding  the  Territorial  plan  as  feas- 
ible. Even  after  recent  possibilities  he  still  maintained 
that  the  force  could  be  adequately  trained  for  war, 
because  it  was  to  be  embodied  on  the  first  day  of  the 
departure  of  the  expeditionary  force.  Asked,  then, 
w  hat  w  ould  happen  if  it  had  to  go  abroad  at  once,  he 
replied  that  in  such  a  case  it  was  the  business  of  those 
responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  country  to  see  that 
proper  dispositions  were  made.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  however  willing  those  in  power 
at  the  time  might  be  to  do  all  they  could.  But  plati- 
tudes like  this  do  not  meet  the  damaging  fact  that 
33,500  Territorials  out  of  a  total  of  260,000  did  not,  for 
various  reasons,  attend  camp  at  all  during  the  drill 
season  of  this  year. 

The  statements  made  in  Committee  by  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary  during  the  week  will  require 
notice  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  when  he  addresses  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday.  There  is  a  remark- 
able hiatus  as  to  what  took  place  early  in  July,  and 
there  is  the  very  remarkable  admission  which  destroys 
to  some  extent  the  effectiveness  of  the  German  case. 
Our  Foreign  Office  was  twice  assured,  after  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech,  that  Germany  had  no  territorial  designs 
on  Morocco,  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  requested 
not  to  make  any  public  statement  of  this  for  fear  German 
assurances  should  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the 
speech.  So  tension  had  become  so  acute  that  English 
sensitiveness  must  not  be  alleyed  lest  German  irritation 


should  be  tiicd.  The  situation  both  was  and  is  very 
grave 

The  war  in  Tripoli  makes  no  real  progress.  The 
only  news  of  importance  is  that  another  division  ol 
25,000  men  is  to  be  mobilised.  This  will  make  100,000 
men  emploved  directly  or  indirectly  in  this  miserable 
business,  or  taking  the  place  of  killed,  sick,  or  wounded. 
As  to  expense,  it  has  clearly  already  cost  Italy  more 
than  ^£'30, 000, 000.  The  Italian  forces,  consisting  of  at 
least  60,000  men,  are  cooped  up  in  a  space  with  a  front, 
taking  the  most  advanced  area,  of  seven  kilometres. 
According  to  Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh,  the  length  of  the 
contest  depends  on  the  endurance  of  the  Turkish  troops 
and  leaders,  who  act  as  a  "  stiffening  "  to  the  Arabs. 
In  that  quality  they  are  undoubtedly  much  more  abun- 
dantly endowed  than  their  enemy. 

Persia  has  accepted  British  advice  and  has  given  way 
to  the  Russian  demands.  Nevertheless  Russian  troops 
have  crossed  the  frontier.  It  is  possible  that  Persian 
submission  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Russians.  The  question  is  whether,  having 
once  advanced,  they  will  retire.  At  present  the  Russian 
authorities  are  desirous  of  humouring  us  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  resentment  caused  by  the  action  of  Germany 
over  the  Bosnian  affair  still  rankles  deep,  and  we  are 
likely  to  have  as  little  opposition  from  Russia  as 
possible  at  present.  But  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement 
is  beginning;  to  show  its  other  side,  and  its  embarrass- 
ments will  become  more  onerous  in  time. 

The  divergence  between  the  two  parties  seems  to  be 
rather  hardening  than  lessening  in  China.  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  has  nominated  a  Cabinet,  but  is  said  to  be  organising 
a  force  to  coerce  the  Insurgents  at  Wuchang.  The 
Insurgents  on  the  Lower  Yangtze,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  organising  an  expedition  against  Nanking,  which 
seems  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Imperialist  General 
w  ho  has  been  rewarded  with  a  Yellow  Jacket  for  excesses 
which  have  aggravated  the  situation.  The  Chinese 
warships  are  said  to  have  hoisted  the  Republican  flag. 

Delegates  from  eleven  provinces  have,  in  the  mean- 
time, arrived  at  Shanghai  with  a  view  to  frame  a  Re- 
publican Constitution.  As  to  possible  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  President,  the  Sw  iss  system  of  vesting  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Council  is  indicated 
as  a  possible  solution.  The  desirability  of  promptly 
organising  a  central  authority  for  the  revolted  provinces 
seems  to  be  recognised,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  action 
is  being  delayed  pending  the  arrival  of  Sun-Yat-Sen, 
who  is  known  to  be  on  his  Way  out.  The  attempt  of  the 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  to  gather  at  Peking  a 
convocation  of  representatives  of  all  the  Provinces  to 
advise  on  the  situation  seems  to  hang  fire  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  representatives  and  their  un- 
willingness to  serve. 

For  General  Botha  at  Bloemfontein  there  were  only 
two  courses  open.  Either  he  had  to  read  the  Riot 
Act  to  General  Hertzog,  or  by  the  dragon  of  Dutch 
and  anti-British  Nationalism  himself  be  swallowed 
whole.  Well,  he  has  come  down  anti-racial,  and  the 
laurels  heaped  indiscriminate  upon  his  brows  by  the 
people  of  this  country  need  not,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
wither.  For  the  Bond,  the  Unie,  and  Hetfolk  are  to 
take  their  leave  of  history.  A  great  South  African 
party  on  a  non-racial  basis  is  declared  for.  The 
Hertzog  flag  on  the  language  question  is  solemnly  pulled 
down.  More,  the  offending  Mr.  Hertzog  did  publicly 
assume  the  white  sheet.  The  Orange  Free  State  had 
loved  its  education  law  :  that  law  is  now  abandoned. 

General  Botha  has  toppled  over  on  the  right  side  of 
the  fence.  Tortuous  as  his  course  seems  to  many  of 
us,  maybe  he  rules,  not  as  he  would,  but  as  he  can. 
Yet  has  he  only  himself  to  thank  if  his  reputation  in 
this  country  has  trembled.  General  Hertzog  stumped 
South  Africa  in  the  Premier's  absence,  a  missionary  of 
Dutch  racialism,  hailed  everywhere  as  the  true  Dutch 
leader.     By  the  Premier  returning  he  was  unreproved. 
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Within  the  past  two  weeks,  Mr.  Fremantle,  in  turn, 
has  his  provincial  tour  ;  the  Premier's  declared  man, 
and  professing  to  speak  in  his  name  ;  and  Mr.  Fremantle 
denounced  the  Majority  Report.  However,  all's  appar- 
ently well  that  apparently  ends  well.  But  to  tax  with 
keeping  racial  passion  alive  the  Opposition  which  he 
thanked  in  London  last  May  for  strengthening  his  hand 
is  over-ingenuous,  and,  in  any  but  the  blameless  General 
Botha,  would  be  cynical. 

Few  honorary  degrees  in  recent  years  have  been  better 
deserved  or  will  delight  a  larger  part  of  the  world 
than  a  D.C.L.  conferred  at  Oxford  on  Tuesday.  Dr. 
Parkin,  like  Cecil  Rhodes,  sent  himself  to  Oxford,  but 
could  only  spare  the  time  to  stay  up  a  year.  He  was 
older,  as  undergraduates  count  years,  than  the  run  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  he  had  taken  his  degree  in  Canada 
before  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  back  to  Canada  his 
work  called  him  home.  Thus  it  is  only  after  this  week 
that  he  is  technically  a  member  of  the  University,  where 
he  left  such  a  mark  twenty-seven  years  ago  on  contem- 
poraries like  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Milner.  Of 
Oxford,  by  his  devotion  as  of  "  a  lover  or  a  child  ",  and 
by  his  work  in  organising  the  Rhodes'  Scholarships,  he 
has  deserved  well.  Unknown  and  unknowing,  Parkin 
and  Rhodes,  the  apostle  and  the  exemplar  of  Im- 
perialism, matriculated,  it  seems,  in  the  same  hall  on 
the  same  day  of  October  1873. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1, 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome,  the  Roval 
Academy,  and  the  Institute  and  Society  of  Architects 
and  Sculptors  and  the  Municipality  of  Rome,  are  together 
making  possible  a  British  School  of  Art  at  Rome  which 
shall  be  a  worthy  rival  of  the  French  and  German 
Schools.  The  Rome  Municipality's  share  is  the  gift  of 
the  land  on  which  the  British  Pavilion  at  the  Italian 
Exhibition  stood  ;  and,  we  must  add,  of  Colonel  Charlton 
Humphreys,  head  of  the  firm  of  contractors  who  built  the 
Pavilion  and  are  presenting  it.  A  long  memorandum 
from  Lord  Esher,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, describing  the  proposed  organisation  of  the  new 
Schools  of  Arts,  Archaeology,  and  Letters  in  Rome,  was 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  British 
School  held  on  Tuesday. 

Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome, 
has  written  an  enthusiastic  letter  on  the  beauties  of  the 
site  and  its  other  advantages  which  will  make  the  British 
students  who  are  to  live  and  work  in  the  new  surround- 
ings the  envy  of  all  other  international  art  students. 
The  present  Director  of  the  Archaeological  School,  Dr. 
Thomas  Ashby,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong,  the  Assistant 
Director,  are  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  in  the 
Borghese  Gardens.  Such  definite  results  as  the 
Archaeological  School  has  contributed  to  antiquarian 
scholarship  may  perhaps  not  be  possible  in  the  study  of 
the  arts  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  the  influence  on  British 
art  of  the  new  school  will  soon  be  as  recognisable  as  the 
better  organisation  of  the  teaching  and  opportunities  of 
British  students  at  Rome. 

Was  it  not  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  who  warned  people 
coming  anywhere  near  London  on  no  account  to  put 
their  heads  out  of  the  window  for  fear  they  should  see 
the  Crystal  Palace?  To  be  tolerable  at  all  the  Palace 
must  be  seen  at  a  distance,  the  sun  flashing  on  the 
great  glass  roof  :  there  are  worse  sights  in  London 
than  that.  But  then,  it  is  scarcely  the  Palace  that  we 
see.  For  Lord  Plymouth,  however,  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  a  precious  national  monument.  Perhaps  he  reallv 
loves  it  for  itself ;  nor  would  he  be  alone  in  his  admira- 
tion if  he  did.  In  the  Victorian  age  our  people  were 
not  merely  blind  to  what  was  beautiful.  Mere  blindness 
could  not  entirely  explain  the  taste  of  Mid-Victoria 
Britain.  You  must  assume  that  there  was  all  through 
these  years  an  active  admiration  of  what  was  uglv — of 
things  like  the-Crystal  Palace  and  the  Albert  Memorial. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Plymouth's  action  in  trying  to  save 
the  Palace  for  the  nation  is  exceeding  generous — the  act 
of  a  good  citizen.  After  all  it  is  a  glass  house  we  have 
all  been  in  ;  so  perhaps  we  should  not  throw  stones. 


INSURANCE   BILL    IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

""THE  Unionist  position  on  the  Insurance  Bill  appears 
■*■  to  be  rather  an  anxious  one.  The  Opposition 
have  so  far  voted  for  the  first  and  second  readings  of 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  definitely  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance.  This 
fact,  of  course,  does  not  in  any  way  affect  their  criticis- 
ing the  Bill  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  and  it  is 
qute  untrue  to  say  that  'in  the  Unionist  attempt  to 
remedy  its  glaring  defects  there  has  been  any  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  the  House  and  the 
attitude  of  the  party  at  the  by-elections.  So  far  so  good. 
The  policy  hitherto  adopted  represented  the  real  atti- 
tude, as  it  was  understood,  of  the  Unionist  party 
towards  the  Bill,  but  it  also  left  that  party  in  an  admir- 
able tactical  position  for  criticising  and  amending  the 
measure,  and  incidentally  damaging  the  Government. 
It  has  been  notoriously  successful,  as  a  somewhat  futile 
annoyance,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Liberal  press 
has  proved  over  and  over  again. 

But  although  no  definite  position  has  yet  been  taken, 
ominous  reports  have  appeared  in  the  parliamentary 
news  suggesting  that  certain  members  are  attempting 
to  induce  their  party  chiefs  to  throw  over  the  accepted 
policy  of  the  party,  and  to  go  out  horse,  foot  and  gun 
against  the  Bill.  Let  us  hope  they  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful. They  are  exposing  their  party  to  far  greater  risks 
than  they  seem  aware  of.  Nor  will  the  party  itself 
thank  them  two  or  three  years  from  now,  when  it  finds 
that  the  Insurance  Bill — all  its  glaring  errors  amended 
by  one  party  or  the  other — is  no  longer  violently  un- 
popular, and  that  the  Unionist  party  has  been 
tarred  once  again  with  that  clinging  and  damaging 
reputation,  the  hatred  of  Social  Reform.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  one  thing  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has 
had  to  contend  against  during  the  by-election  in  Hitchin 
was  his  four-years'-old  vote  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  He 
explained  very  elaborately  why  he  gave  the  vote  that 
he  did,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  electorate  will  not  listen 
and  does  not  care  twopence  for  causes  and  reasons  which 
led  to  a  certain  action.  The  explanation  is  forgotten 
the  day  after  it  is  uttered  For  this  reason,  those  in- 
genious people  who  suggested  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  means  a  reasoned  amendment  show  a 
greater  skill  in  parliamentary  procedure  than  knowledge 
of  how  the  country  thinks.  All  that  a  reasoned  amend- 
ment means  is  that  you  put  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment the  reasons  why  you  are  voting  against  the  Bill. 
In  three  years'  time  nothing  will  remain  except  the 
memory  that  the  Unionist  party  voted  dead  against 
the  great  and  faulty  measure,  the  insurance  of  the 
people.  Of  one  thing  at  least  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
Chancellor  will  be  quick  to  take  a  violent  and  unscru- 
pulous advantage  of  any  tactical  error  into  which  his 
opponents  may  be  led  by  taking  the  advice  of  the  less 
far-seeing  among  them.  He  is  at  the  present  moment 
fighting  with  his  back  against  the  wall.  His  reputa- 
tion depends  on  the  Bill.  The  measure  itself  has  been 
a  terrible  muddle.  He  is  probably  not  free  from  diffi- 
culties with  some  of  his  dear  colleagues,  and  he  must 
be  seeking  eagerly  some  way  out  of  his  troubles.  One 
way  out  would  be  Unionist  opposition  on  the  third  read- 
ing. It  would  be  the  one  way  which  would  revive  the 
somewhat  failing  fortunes  of  the  Bill.  He  would  be 
able  to  call  up  a  wave  of  party  and  class  feeling  sufficient 
to  float  the  somewhat  damaged  ship  into  port.  He 
would  declare  that  the  vote  was  on  the  whole  principle 
of  the  Bill,  and  that  on  the  principle  Toryism  had 
declared  against  insurance.  For  our  own  part,  in  spite 
of  everything  we  have  always  wished  the  Bill  to  pass  in 
some  form  or  another  for  the  sake  of  the  compulsory 
principle.  But  if  we  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
Bill  we  should  be  doing  no  greater  service  than  to  press 
for  hostile  amendment  in  its  final  stage. 

In  the  meantime,  the  last  grotesque  stages  of  Com- 
mittee have  been  occupied  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Servant  Tax.  A  good  deal  of  heat  seems  to  have  been 
generated  between  the  Chancellor  and  a  certain  section 
of  the  Opposition  Press.  The  controversy  has  illus- 
trated the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  knowing  what  is  or 
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is  not  the  Hill  .  1  s  amended.    A  series  <>i  sickly  deals, 

vague  promises,  and  automatic  closures  make  it  almost 
impossible,  even  with  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  to  make 
certain  that  the  interpretation  is  right.  The  Chan- 
cellor, whose  temper  appears  to  gel  progressively  worse 

as  his  belief  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  his  work  appears 
to  grow  stronger,  made  some  rather  offensive  and  really 
unjust  insinuations  against  the  bona-fides  of  the  letters 
on  the  Servant  Tax  which  have  been  pouring  in. 
The  tax  is  undoubtedly  extremely  unpopular.  The 
machinery  of  collection,  which  makes  the  employer 
responsible  for  deduction  in  wages  may  be  all  very  well 
in  large  factories,  where  the  relations  between  the  two 
parties  arc  hardly  of  a  sentimental  character,  and  where 
they  do  not  at  least  live  in  any  great  proximity.  Simi- 
larly, in  a  less  degree  with  a  big  house  or  large  estate 
with  an  office  to  manage  it,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  process  of  collection,  but  it  is  with  the  small 
establishment  that  the  trouble  begins,  and  it  must  be 
frankly  owned  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whole 
machinery  of  collection  here  will  break  down  when  it  is 
applied.  The  Government  will  have  a  tremendous  pas- 
sive resistance  movement  on  its  hands  anv  moment,  if 
they  do  attempt  to  fine  wholesale  large  numbers  of  small 
householders  because  they  refuse  to  act  gratis  as  Gov- 
ernment collecting  agents  to  their  own  servants.  No 
doubt,  however,  in  the  long  run,  some  way  could  be 
found  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  real  objection  to  the  tax  is  a  very  different  one. 
In  an  enormous  percentage  of  cases  you  are  reallv 
taking  contributions  from  a  class  to  give  them  benefits 
they  will  never  need,  and  you  are,  therefore,  financing 
the  whole  scheme  at  the  expense  of  a  certain  section 
of  the  people  who  come  under  it.  The  benefits  required 
by  the  majority  of  domestic  servants  are  not  those  of 
sickness  at  all,  they  are  those  of  invalidity  and  Old  Age 
Pension.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills,  then,  really  solved  the 
problem  when  he  moved  an  amendment,  which  the 
Chancellor  seemed  inclined  to  accept,  giving  everv  indi- 
vidual servant  a  right  to  select  an  alternative  benefit, 
including  an  advanced  Old  Age  Pension  limit.  The 
weak  point  in  the  Chancellor's  reply  was  that  he  seemed 
to  imagine  that  this  can  be  achieved  through  approved 
societies  for  domestic  servants.  The  difficulty  of  organ- 
ising such  societies  would  be  enormous.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  concessions  granted  to  societies 
cannot  be  granted  to  the  individual. 


CAPTAIN    FABER'S  SENSATION. 

*~PHE  prestige  of  a  Government  supposed  to  repre- 
sent  the  opinions  of  a  nation  has  rarely  suffered 
so  humiliating  a  rebuff  as  that  implied  in  the  great  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  to  Captain  Faber's  rather 
indiscreet  utterances  at  a  mayoral  banquet  a  few  davs 
since.  Whether  he  was  right  or  whether  he  was  misin- 
formed as  to  the  Navy's  readiness  for  war  is  a  rela- 
tively unimportant  matter.  He  is  an  ordinal y  private 
member  of  Parliament,  and  until  he  suddenly  leapt  into 
fame  through  his  injudicious  speech,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  vast  majority  of  people  had  never  even  heard 
of  him.  Why,  then,  have  the  views  of  so  ordinary  an 
individual  been  exalted  to  the  height  of  a  national  ques- 
tion ?  Simply  because  the  policy  and  ideals  of  our 
existing  Government  are  looked  upon  with  supreme 
contempt  by  all  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  ;  and  thus, 
when  a  private  member  of  Parliament  makes  a  speech 
attributing  to  the  Government  neglect  and  laches  in  the 
conduct  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  empire,  everyone 
pays  attention  to  his  utterances  just  because,  in  the  ease 
of  such  a  Government  as  this,  it  all  seems  so  likely. 
Had  a  Unionist  Government,  or,  indeed,  anv  other, 
which  in  any  sense  represented  the  ideals  of  the  British 
nation  been  in  power,  no  notice  whatever  would  have 
been  taken  of  the  views  of  such  an  obscure  member  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  probable  that  Captain  Faber  was  not  altogether 
correct  in  his  details,  and  not  quite  justified  in  attribut- 
ing to  the  Navy  such  an  absolute  state  of  unprepared- 
ness  as  he  describes.    Still  his  contentions .  have  to  a 


certain  degree  been  endorsed  by  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  al  Southsea  on 
Wednesday.  I  lu  re  can  be  no  question  that  the  ne^ed 
of  a  War  Staff,  acting  in  an  advisory  and  rtol  executive 
capacity,  is  very  pressing  just  now.  However,  this 
obvious  delect  seems  likely  to  be  soon  rectified. 
Indeed,  as  Lord  Charles  remarked,  the  great  dangers 
we  passed  through  last  July  and  Augusi  may  prove 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  will  cause  many  omis- 
sions to  be  made  good,  and  defects  to  be  remedied. 
Looking,  however,  at  the  matter  from  its  broader  stand- 
point, one  fact  has  been  clearly  proved — the  entire 
inadequacy  of  our  provisions  for  home  defence.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  recent  crisis  the  War  Office  pro- 
posed to  send  abroad,  in  order  to  act  with  the  French 
Army,  the  whole  of  our  expeditionary  force — in  other 
words,  almost  every  Regular  soldier  we  possess  at  home. 
Then  we  are  told  that  the  Admiralty,  very  rightly  in 
such  circumstances,  refused  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  when  they  had  been  assured  over 
and  over  again  that,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  six  months 
would  be  available  wherein  to  train  the  Territorial  Force 
before  the  Regulars  sailed.  Whether  the  Government 
did  mean  to  send  away  that  force  or  not,  it  is  indisput- 
able that  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  do  it ;  and 
this  alone  shatters  all  Lord  Haldane's  arguments  as  to 
the  value  of  his  cherished  Territorial  idol.  From  the 
very  first  it  was  a  L7topian  ideal  of  his  to  suppose  that 
an  enemy  would  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  six  months' 
breathing  space  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  might 
well  be  only  a  few  days  ;  and  then  we  should  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  Territorials,  many  thousands  of  whom  have 
done  no  training  this  year.  Indeed,  the  persistency 
with  which  Lord  Haldane  still  clings  to  his  shattered 
idol,  when  to  everyone  else  the  dismal  failure  is 
apparent,  would  be  pathetic  if  it  were  not  mischievous. 
But  out  of  evil  good  may  come,  if  the  nation  can  only 
realise  the  awful  risks  we  are  running  in  trying  to  main- 
tain a  huge  Empire  and  carry  out  the  obligations  such  a 
status  demands  with  a  totally  inadequate  military  force 
to  back  the  Navy.  Lord  Haldane,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  this  week,  contended  that  there  would  still  be  a 
large  proportion  of  Regulars  in  the  country,  after  the 
expeditionary  force  had  sailed.  So  there  would  be,  but 
they  would  for  the  most  part  be  untrained  recruits. 
Such  assertions  are  pitiful  ;  and  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for 
the  country  when  it  gets  a  War  Minister  who  is  above 
stooping  to  such  quibblings. 


THE  CRACK  OF  DOMESDAY. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  breaking  down  badly  in 
his  wonderful  pantomimic  role  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  great  survey  of  the  land,  the  modern 
Domesday,  which  he  imperially  ordered  to  be  taken 
has  been,  in  its  main  instrument,  declared  illegal  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  Form  Four,  which  was  hailed  by  the 
Radicals  as  if  it  were  as  great  an  instrument  of  liberty 
as  Magna  Carta  or  the  Petition  of  Right — and  with  it 
Form  Eight — has  been  condemned  as  bad  law.  All 
through  the  Irish  people  have  shown  their  contempt  for 
the  Form  by  not  troubling  to  fill  it  in.  We  said  the 
other  day  that  any  Irishman  who  filled  it  up  would  be 
either  a  jester  or  a  fool,  but  we  confess  we  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  how  soon  the  words  were  to  be  fully 
justified.  The  Irishman,  it  must  be  said,  has  shown 
himself  a  cannier  man  than  the  Scot  or  Englishman  over 
this  business ;  the  antiquarian  Griffith  valuation  was 
enough  and  to  spare  for  him  ;  and  the  Kelt  may  well  have 
the  laugh  now  at  the  expense  of  the  duller  Saxon. 
It  is  indeed  wholly  a  laughing  matter  for  the 
Irish  owners,  but  English  and  Scottish  owners,  large 
and  small,  may  be  pardoned  if  they  fail  to  see  the 
joke.  Form  Four  has  been  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners,  especially  the  smaller  owners,  a  sort  of  Star 
Chamber.  At  least,  that  is  the  light  in  which  many  of 
them  have  seen  it.  It  has  not  threatened,  one  may 
admit,  to  crop  them  of  their  ears  ;  but  they  have  seen 
in  it  an  instrument  meant  to  crop  them  of  their  acres. 
This  is  laughed  to  scorn  by  moderate  Liberals  of  course 
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as  an  absurd  bogey,  a  hollow  turnip  with  a  light  in 
the  centre  to  scare  a  silly  countryman.  And  yet  at 
the  back  of  the  mind  of  those  who  have  supported  the 
modern  Domesday  with  passionate  earnestness,  who 
need  really  doubt  that  the  idea  of  dispossession  has 
lurked  throughout?  What  cares,  for  example,  Mr. 
Snowden  or  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  the  whole  of  that 
powerful  wing  of  the  Government  party,  for  the  Form 
and  for  Domesday  unless  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
"  nationalising  "  the  land?  Probably  the  idea  of  most 
of  the  Liberals  and  of  a  large  section  at  least  of  the 
advanced  Radicals  has  not  been  quite  that ;  the  idea  at 
the  back  of  their  mind  may  have  been  one  of  punish- 
ment— to  humble  and  scare  the  English  landowners  and 
to  get  an  instrument  by  which  they  can  be  teased  and 
taxed  at  any  time  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Besides  these 
have  been  a  few  members  of  the  Government  party, 
moderate  Liberals,  some  of  them  landowners  them- 
selves, who  have  really  distrusted  the  whole  of  this 
modern  Domesday  business.  At  the  time  there  were 
some  taint  Liberal  protests  one  remembers,  though  they 
died  out.  Last  Saturday  the  "  Westminster  Gazette''' 
printed  a  very  remarkable  note  on  the  subject.  It 
declared,  "  We  are  not  going  to  pretend  to  regret  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  regard  to  the  validity 
of  Form  IV.  and  Form  VIII.,  issued  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Finance  Act.  It  is  far  from  a  bad  thing  that 
the  bureaucracy  should  occasionally  be  brought  to  realise 
that  its  actions  are  confined  by  the  laws  and  that  any 
exercise  of  powers  which  is  not  sanctioned  bv  Parliament 
cannot  be  and  will  not  be  sanctioned  bv  the  Courts  ". 
This  is  admirable  indeed.  But  when  the" "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  goes  on  to  declare  that  it  is  absurd  to  repre- 
sent the  decision  against  the  Form  as  a  Government  de- 
feat, we  fail  to  follow  the  reasoning  altogether.  The 
"  Westminster  "  has  surely  not  forgotten  the  storm 
that  raged  for  weeks,  for  months,  over  this  very  Form. 
The  Unionist  newspapers  were  full  of  letters  of  protest 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Form;  the  Government 
newspapers  were  full  of  letters  and  editorial  notes 
and  articles  arguing  the  other  way  entirelv.  Unionist 
speakers  went  all  over  the  countrv  condemning  the 
Form.  Liberal  and  Radical  speakers,  including 
Government  leaders,  including,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  went  about 
defending  with  passion  this  Form.  We  seem  to  re- 
member that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  even 
suffered  himself  to  be  interviewed  about  Form  Four, 
and  explained  it,  and  defended  it  from  the  aspersions  of 
the  foe.  And  now  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  ",  which 
speaks  for  the  Government  with  more  authoritv  and 
more  ability  than  any  other  newspaper  in  England 
approves  the  Court  of  Appeal  for  condemning  the  Form, 
and  assures  us  that  this  is  a  matter  quite  outside  the 
Government's  line  !  The  Land  Commissioners,  whom 
the  Government  appointed  expresslv  to  make  this  vast 
Domesday  at  a  great  cost  of  money  and  time,  are  now 
gravely  rebuked  for  going  too  far  !  They  were  en- 
couraged to  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  by  means 
of  Form  Four;  and  now,  having  carried  out  their  in- 
structions in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter,  thev  are  told 
that  they  are  a  bureaucracv,  and  that  it  is'  good  for 
bureaucracies  to  have  a  lesson  now  and  then  !  Truly 
our  sympathies  would  be  with  the  Land  Commissioners 
were  it  not  that  they  are  paid  large  salaries  at  the  cost 
of  the  unfortunate  taxpayer  to  carry  out  a  survcv  which 
he  never  asked  for  or  desired. 

So  much  for  the  humorous  side  of  this  amazing  busi- 
ness. It  undoubtedly  has  a  funny  side— two  great 
parties  fuming  and  foaming  for  weeks  together  over  a 
bit  of  paper  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  now  con- 
temtuously  describes  as  waste  paper;  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  summoning  Fleet  Street  to  explain 
to  them  the  merits  and  meaning  of  this  scrap  of  waste 
paper;  the  absurd  difficulty  of  the  Government  and  the 
authorities  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  Irish  rebels  ; 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  thing  found  out  to  be  just 
nothing  at  all  ! 

But  there  is  quite  another  side  to  the  business.  It  is 
not  a  laughing  matter  that  the  finances  of  the  country 


should  be  under  the  control  of  people  who  boggle  in 
so  painful  a  way  as  this.  We  suspected  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  know  much 
about  land  questions,  outside  Carnarvonshire  hills  at 
any  rate,  when  he  mixed  up  the  "  habitats  "  of  part- 
ridges and  deer.  But  we  did  suppose  that  he  had 
some  official  advisers  at  his  elbow  who  would  keep  him 
from  stumbling  equally  badly  over  law.  A  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — perhaps — need  not  be  a  special 
authority  on  either  land  or  law,  even  though  both  must 
enter  into  his  financial  schemes ;  but  at  least  his 
colleagues  and  his  Leader  should  see  to  it  that  there  is 
somebody  about  him  who  does  understand  these  things 
and  to  prevent  his  Department  of  State  being  made  a 
laughing-stock  for  all  the  world.  It  is  no  light  thing 
that  our  proud  prestige  should  be  humbled  in  this  way. 
What  will  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  what 
will  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  think  of 
British  methods  when  they  read  of  this  grotesque  State 
and  Government  blunder  that  has  just  been  exposed? 
What  will  the  highly  trained  administrators  of  Japan 
or  of  Germany  make  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  ridiculous 
faux  pas?  A  country  which  makes  Budget  blunders 
on  this  scale  is  scarcely  likely  to  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  foreign  investor — and  we  all  know  too 
well  that  it  is  fast  ceasing  to  appeal  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  home  investor.  The  thing  is  indeed 
miserable  and  deplorable,  and  we  could  hall  wish,  from 
a  national  point1  of  view,  that  it  had  not  come  to  light. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  administration.  It  lowers  the 
reputation  of  the  whole  country. 

And  now  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  information 
which  the  Government  have  egregiously  come  at  by 
absolutely  illegal  means?  We  cannot  credit  the  state- 
ment that  the  Treasury  intends  to  hold  by  what  it  has 
got.  That  would  be  adding  ten  times  to  the  original 
offence.  Clearly  there  is  only  one  honest  course  to 
take  :  the  whole  of  the  forms  should  be  returned  to  the 
bullied  and  threatened  landow  ners,  large  and  small,  by 
whom  they  were  filled  up.  All  records  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  these  illegal  forms  should  be  destroyed 
in  the  Department  w  hich  now  holds  them  ;  and  the 
Government  should  at  once  apologise  to  the  owners  who 
have,  under  pain  of  a  ^50  fine,  filled  in  the  forms  ;  and 
inform  those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  that  the  Court 
has  declared  the  form  illegal,  and  that  therefore  nc* 
notice  need  be  taken  of  it. 

This  may  be  the  path  of  humiliation,  but  at  least  it 
is  the  path  of  honour  too.  As  to  the  expenses  which 
thousands  of  the  larger  landowners,  and  some  thou- 
sands at  least  of  the  lesser  landowners  too,  have  been 
put  to  in  the  work  of  filling  up  these  forms,  we 
doubt  whether  anything  can  be  done  now-.  There  are, 
we  notice,  some  proposals  that  the  Government  should 
defray  these  expenses,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable.  It 
would  be  rather  too  bad  to  shoot  the  taxpayer  both 
ways  :  he  has  already  been  shot  over  the  printing  and 
distributing  of  over  thirteen  millions  of  illegal  papers 
which  he  never  asked  for  or  wanted  ;  Mr.  Peel  well 
rubbed  this  in  this  week  in  the  House — it  would  be  mon- 
strous now  to  compel  him  to  pay  again  because  those 
papers  ought  never  to  have  been  printed  and  distributed  T 
Because  we  have  had  a  sort  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland 
period  of  finance  and  administration,  we  need  not  give 
it  an  "  Alice  Through  the  Looking-Glass  "  sequel. 


THE    PERSIAN  IMBROGLIO. 

THE  intrigue  of  Persian  affairs  seems  to  have  lost 
all  its  savour  for  the  British  public  now  that  the 
Shahs  no  longer  come  (except  as  exiles)  on  preposterous 
visits  to  Europe.  When  Lord  Curzon  was  writing" 
his  great  book — it  was  in  the  days  of  Nasr-ed-din 
Shah,  great-grandfather  of  the  present  boy-king — it 
still  seemed  important  to  know  of  such  and  such  a 
grandee  whether  he  were  a  partisan  of  Russia  or  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  now,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  Society  in  London — Lord  Curzon's  audience 
the  other  day — with  their  violent  anti-Russian  propa- 
ganda, the  people,  and  perhaps  the  Government  of  this 
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country,  have  abandoned  all  pretence  of  interest  in  or 
knowledge  ol  the  course  of  politics  in  Persia.  A  like 
indifference  may  nol  be  laid  .it  Russia's  door.  The 
Russian  Press  has  its  correspondents  everywhere  in 
IVrsia,  and  discusses  the  significance  of  every  incident 
according  to  its  previsions  ;  the  Tsar  has  lour  thousand, 
and  will  presently  have  eight  thousand,  of  his  troops 
in  Kasvin,  Enzeli  and  Tabriz;  and  although  no  respon- 
sible Russian  has  as  yet  openly  advocated  the  appar- 
ently inevitable  partition,  when  the  step  becomes  prac- 
tical politics,  Russia  will  be  in  a  far  stronger  position 
than  this  country,  thanks  to  the  can-  with  which  she  has 
considered  and  provided  for  all  emergencies,  Mean- 
while the  internal  situation  becomes  more  and  more 
desperate.  The  ex-Shah,  with  his  brothers,  though 
they  cannot  regain  the  capital  from  which  they  were 
sent  in  ignominy — but  with  comfortable  allowances — 
two  years  ago,  are  still  "invading"  their  dominions 
and  making  a  laughing-stock  of  the  Government  at 
Teheran  ;  every  day  the  pretence  of  regarding  Pe  rsia 
as  an  independent  State  becomes  more  farcical.  An 
Englishman  must  be  had  to  control  the  Treasury 
gendarmerie  ;  an  American  is  looking  alter  the  national 
finances ;  an  American  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  ; 
Belgians  work  the  Customs.  The  country,  one  under- 
stands, is  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war  ;  yet  the  Cossacks, 
Strictly  speaking  the  only  military  force  in  Persia,  being 
under  the  command  of  Russian  officers,  elect  to  remain 
neutral.  The  quarrel  degenerates  into  a  mere  tribal 
affair,  the  Bahktiari  supporting  the  Government,  the 
Turcomans  supporting  the  ex-Shah.  Bad  as  was  the 
old  regime,  the  Kajars  never  brought  their  Empire  to 
such  wretched  straits. 

It  would  seem  that  any  vitality  there  is  in  Persia 
resides  in  these  tribesfolk  ;  but  their  activities  do  not 
tend  to  the  foundation  of  States.  The  best  that  could 
have  happened  during  the  last  fifty  years  would  have 
been  the  rise  of  a  new  ruling  family  to  take  the  place 
of  the  decayed  Kajars  ;  a  semblance  of  national  unity 
might  then  have  been  preserved,  and  with  that: 
semblance  the  average  Persian  would  have  been  well 
satisfied.  That  great  scholar  and  diplomatist,  Count 
Arthur  de  Gobineau — whom  the  most  violent  champion 
of  Persian  nationalism  and  sympathy  with  the  East — 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  the  Farsi,  or  represen- 
tative modern  Persian,  although  he  thought  his  country 
the  most  agreeable  in  the  world,  was  utterly  without  a 
sense  of  military  or  even  civic  patriotism  ;  he  would  have 
been  quite  content  to  be  governed  by  Russia  or  any  other 
European  Power,  so  long  as  injustice  was  confined 
within  bounds.  Formerly,  injustice  was  confined 
within  bounds — in  the  reigns,  for  example,  of  Nasr-ed- 
din  and  Musaffa-ed-din  Shahs,  whose  subjects  led  easy 
and  untroubled  lives,  chasing  the  tax-collector  from 
their  doors  when  they  so  desired.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Nationalist  movement  will  show  that 
de  Gobineau's  description  of  Persian  society  is  as 
good  for  to-day  as  ever  it  was.  Indeed  it  might 
plausibly  be  argued  that  at  the  back  of  the  present 
commotion  is  the  desire  not  for  reform,  but  for  reaction 
— that  the  Nationalists  have  to  thank  not  only  Russian 
diplomacy,  but  also  the  work  of  the  Zill-es-Sultan,  for 
any  measure  of  popular  support  that  they  have  been 
given.  This  uncle  of  the  ex-Shah,  in  his  prime  admit- 
tedly the  ablest  man  in  Persia,  happened  to  be  a  genuine 
reformer,  and  for  that  reason  was  thoroughly  hated  in 
■the  provinces  he  governed,  especially  by  the  Bahktiari 
who  achieved  his  downfall  and  on  whose  favour  the  pre- 
sent regime  depends.  If  the  bureaucrat  of  S.  Peters- 
burg has  really  wanted  Persia,  his  chief  success 
occurred  when  the  autocrat  at  Ispahan,  who  kept  an 
English  household,  was  driven  into  exile. 

The  moral  surely  is  that  this  country  had  better  re- 
pudiate in  theory  its  alliance  with  the  Persian  Nation- 
alists as,  according  to  the  Persian  Committee,  it  has 
already  done  in  practice.  But  Mr.  Dillon,  as  an 
instance,  is  obsessed  by  his  admiration  for  British 
parliamentary  institutions,  or  he  would  recognise 
that  Russian  influence  over  Persian  affairs,  which 
he,   Lord  Lamington,  and  Mr.   Lynch  talk  so  much 


about,  cannot  be  checked  until  Greaf  Britain  dis- 
sociates   hersell    from    any    responsibility    for  the 

fiasco  of  Persian  Constitutionalism.  Again,  if  it 
be  true,  as  these  gentlemen  assert  (and  as  well 
may    be),    that    the   aims    ol    Russia    and    ol  Great 

Britain  in  Persia  must  necessarily  conflict,  then  this 

country  should  be  established  il  possible  as  securely  in 
the  south  as  Russia  is  in  the  north.  The  Hritish  Sphere 
of  influence,  as  was  pointed  out  some  time  ago  by  the 
Saturday  Review,  requires  policing  just  as  badly  as  the 
Russian.  It  is  extremely  inconvenient,  no  doubt,  this 
recurring  c  risis  precipitated  by  the  American  methods 
of  Mr.  Morgan  Sinister,  who  must  be  unpopular  with 
the  Legations  just  now.  But  things  were  going  rather 
slowly  in  Persia,  with  the  ex-Shah  not  yet  caught.  Wc 
agree  with  Mr.  Sinister  that  Great  Britain  needs  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  lace  an  uncomfortable  problem  ; 
and  that  it  is  no  use  being  half-hearted  because  alterna- 
tives are  odious.  The  Russian  advance,  however,  can- 
not be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  Russia  has  not  kept 
faith  with  Great  Britain;  Russia's  action  in  the  Chooa- 
es-Sultaneh  affair,  and  on  the  previous  occasions  when 
she  had  to  demand  compensations  and  apologies  from 
the  Persian  Government,  was  in  no  way  a  violation 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement.  This  particular 
difficulty,  it  appears,  has  now  been  disposed  of  by  a 
surrender  of  the  Nationalists,  acting  on  the  advice 
tendered  by  the  British  Minister  at  Teheran.  It  will 
shortly  arise  again  in  other  forms,  and  meanwhile  the 
Russian  Government  has  landed  a  further  detachment 
of  troops  at  Enzeli.  One  would  be  interested  to  know 
whether  the  British  instruction  was  prompt,  or  whether 
it  was  delayed  until  the  detachment  had  already  been 
moved.  However  that  may  be,  Great  Britain  has 
signified  by  her  recent  attitude  that  in  her  opinion 
Persia  has  ceased  in  fact  to  be  autonomous  ;  in  future 
developments,  consequent  upon  this  fact,  we  must  not 
always  leave  the  initiative  to  our  partner.  It  is 
difficult  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  cynicism  in  discussing 
Persian  affairs.  But  if  we  wait  until  Russia  has  accom- 
plished her  work,  and  then  intervene  in  terror,  with 
appeals  on  behalf  of  Persian  integrity  and  so  forth,  we 
shall  hardly  escape  the  worse  charges  of  folly  and 
hvpocrisv. 


GREEK    AT  OXFORD. 

ON  Tuesday  28  November  Convocation — a  body 
numbering  nearly  seven  thousand  masters  and 
doctors — will  be  asked  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  a 
statute  which  proposes  to  allowr  to  Honour  students  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science  a  complete  exemption 
from  Greek  ;  and  probably  at  first  sight  this  gift  of 
immunity  will  seem  to  many  harmless,  to  some  bene- 
ficial. Professor  Saintsbury,  however,  thinks  other- 
wise. He  announced  in  the  "  Times  "  of  Saturday, 
18  November,  that  he  should  "  put  his  weary  body 
and  heavy  soul  into  an  evening  train  and  go  up  from 
Edinburgh  to  Oxford  "  in  order  to  back  his  protest  by 
his  vote — and  why?  He  knows  what  has  happened 
in  Scotland,  and  he  foresees  what  is  about  to  happen 
at  Oxford  ;  he  recognises  the  old  thin  end  of  the  old  thick 
wedge.  It  is  true  no  doubt  that  the  argument  of  the 
wedge  is  somewhat  discredited,  but  the  Scotch  pro- 
fessor knows  from  bitter  expericmce  that  "  Noodle  is 
right  ".  "  The  wedge  may  be  a  good  wedge  or  a  bad 
wedge  ;  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  that  when  the  thin 
end  is  in,  the  thick  will  follow  is  matter  of  experience  ", 
and  Professor  Harrower,  of  Aberdeen,  would  bear  him 
out.  When  Greek  was  first  assaulted  at  Aberdeen  Pro- 
fessor Harrower  protested,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
prophesy  the  extinction  of  Latin.  At  the  time  he  was 
laughed  at  for  his  trouble,  as  a  man  morose  and  blind. 
But  he  was  right,  for  Latin  has  gone  the  way  of  Greek 
at  Aberdeen.  Both  are  now  optional,  and  Greek 
especially  is  being  extinguished  in  many  schools. 

But  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  what  has 
happened  elsewhere  will  happen  at  Oxford  ?  There  is. 
The  promoters  of  this  scheme  for  partial  exemption 
were  the  unsuccessful  promoters  last  year  of  a  scheme 
for  general  exemption,  and  they  mean  to  extend  the 
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principle  of  exemption — some  of  them  have  said  as 
much — when  the  principle  of  exemption  is  once  upon 
the  Statute  Book.  The  result  of  this  will  be  the 
modernising  of  Oxford,  in  answer  to  a  pressure  which  is 
really  not  educational  at  all,  but  entirely  from  without; 
Dr.  James,  triple  headmaster  of  three  great  public 
schools,  has  spoken  more  than  once  in  very  impressive 
terms  to  the  members  of  Congregation  with  regard  to 
this  pressure.  It  is  a  "  bread-and-butter  "  pressure, 
and  the  hands  at  work  are  the  rude  hands  of  the 
British  parent.  To  see  what  that  pressure  can  effect 
one  has  only  to  look  to  America  ;  Scotland  has  already 
suffered  ;  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  inoculate 
Oxford  with  the  same  virus.  Principiis  obsta.  It 
might  be  argued,  no  doubt,  in  the  face  of  all  experience, 
that  these  wide  consequences  are  not  the  necessary 
outcome  of  this  innocent  statute,  and  that  the  statute 
itself  should  be  allowed  to  pass  on  its  own  merits.  But 
is  the  statute  in  itself,  apart  from  its  consequences,  a 
sound  educational  measure?  There  is  no  unanimity  on 
this  point  even  among  the  scientists  themselves.  Sir 
William  Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  is 
emphatic  that  Greek  should  be  retained  for  medical 
students  at  Oxford,  and  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer, 
the  botanist,  agrees  with  Sir  William  Osier.  At 
Cambridge  Professor  Punnett  speaks  to  the  same 
effect.  These  are  weighty  names ;  but  apart  from 
names  and  apart  from  the  particular  requirements 
of  particular  sciences,  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency 
of  this  movement  is  to  be  deprecated  on  the  veriest 
educational  grounds.  It  means  a  severance  between 
humanity  and  science,  which  is  not  good  for  either, 
and  it  means  that  specialisation  which  should  begin 
late  will  if  this  statute  pass,  begin  early.  On 
two  grounds  then,  firstly  because  of  the  consequences 
of  this  statute,  and  secondly  because  of  its  own  very 
dubious  merits,  one  sends  up  a  prayer  that  many  besides 
Professor  Saintsbury  will  surrender  their  bodies  to  the 
brain  in  time  to  register  a  true  vote  on  28  November. 
They  will  be  striking  a  blow  for  the  maintenance  at 
Oxford  of  the  great  tradition  of  a  general  and  liberal 
education  for  all,  as  a  condition  of  entry.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone,  and 
the  country  at  large,  which  all  the  Universities  alike 
serve,  cannot  profit  by  the  attempt  which  is  now  being 
made  to  abolish  what  is  distinctive  and  rare.  That  is 
not  the  right  method  :  the  right  method  is  to  improve 
what  we  ha;ve  got,  and  improvement  should  surely 
proceed  by  addition  rather  than  subtraction. 


THE  IMPERIAL  MISSION. 

By  Henry  Page  Croft  M.P. 

TV1  INETEEN  months  ago  six  Imperialists  from 
J-^l  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  Great  Britain  met  to  discuss  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion of  January  1910.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  when  preached  with  boldness  and  vigour,  no 
policy  appealed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  more 
than  that  of  Empire,  and  accordingly  these  six  men 
decided  to  organise  educational  meetings  throughout 
the  country  at  which  they  would  give  their  services  as 
speakers. 

The  demand  for  these  speakers,  who  were  known  as 
the  Imperial  Pioneers,  was  so  great  that  it  soon  became 
evident  that  their  slender  resources  could  not  stand  the 
strain  demanded  of  them,  and  it  was  therefore  decided 
to  form  an  organisation  known  as  the  Imperial  Mission, 
into  the  ranks  of  which  all  Missionaries  of  Empire  were 
cordially  invited.  The  result  of  these  small  beginnings 
is  the  organisation  of  British  Imperialists  in  every 
Dominion  into  a  great  fighting  political  machine  for 
the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  the  British 
Empire.  Emissaries  from  every  Dominion  are  begin- 
ning to  tour  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire,  telling 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  country  whence 
they  come  and  preaching  the  policy  of  Unity  for  the 
whole. 

At  this  moment  there  are  some  fifteen  Dominion 
citizens  speaking  successfully  to  big  audiences  in  Great 


Britain.  Meanwhile  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  men 
in  the  Empire  are  becoming  associated  with  the  move- 
ment, men  like  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Selborne,  Sir 
Leander  Starr  Jameson,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  Sir  John  Forrest,  Sir  William  Russell,  and  Sir 
Robert  Findlay  ;  these  and  many  more  keen  Imperialists 
have  joined  the  Mission.  The  Dominions  will  have 
representatives  on  the  Central  Council  in  London,  and 
this  Council  in  turn  will  discuss  Imperial  problems 
and  be  a  kind  of  unofficial  Council  of  Empire.  A 
Parliamentary  Committee  is  already  formed,  the  duty 
of  which  is  to  watch  all  questions  of  Imperial  interest 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  to  receive  instructions 
and  suggestions  from  the  Council  of  the  Mission. 

This  is  not  all.  The  Imperial  Mission  is  bent  on 
fighting.  The  Unity  of  the  Empire,  Co-operation  in 
Defence  and  Reciprocity  in  Trade  are  of  more  than 
academic  interest.  They  are  worth  fighting  for,  and 
the  Mission  delivers  an  ultimatum  to  candidates  for 
Parliament  on  these  questions.  Oldham  was  their  first 
opportunity,  and  Mr.  Dennis  was  the  candidate  who 
supported  the  Mission.  This  was  a  good  start.  In 
South  Somerset,  also,  Mr.  Herbert  enthusiastically 
declared  for  the  objects  of  the  Mission,  and  very  numer- 
ous meetings  have  been  held  on  his  behalf  addressed 
by  Imperial  Mission  speakers. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  far  Liberals  in  the  Old 
Country  cannot  accept  the  Mission's  programme.  The 
President  of  the  New  Zealand  section  is  the  Liberal 
Premier,  and  in  Australia  and  Canada  there  are  mem- 
bers of  every  party  almost  in  equal  numbers.  French 
Canadians,  Dutch  South  Africans,  and  Maltese — all  are 
rallying  to  the  Mission.  The  prominent  Liberals  of 
the  Mother  Country  alone  hold  aloof. 

If  one  part  of  the  Imperial  policy  has  been  made  a 
part\*  question,  despite  Mr.  Chamberlain's  endeavour 
to  prevent  it,  this  does  not  mean  that  Liberals  will 
always  let  their  party  discipline  decide  their  Imperial 
feeling.  Imperial  feeling  will  one  day  sweep  this 
country  as  it  has  swept  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It 
is  not  too  late  even  now  for  men  of  all  parties  to  join 
and  make  the  victory  a  national  one — the  Imperial 
Mission  is  the  half-way  house  where  men  can  forget 
party  and  join  in  building  the  Empire. 


THE  CITY. 

A MARKED  diminution  of  public  interest  in  the 
Stock  Markets  has  been  noticed  this  week,  and 
as  the  nineteen-day  account  has  had  its  customary 
insidious  influence  over  professional  speculators,  busi- 
ness has  fallen  away  to  narrow  limits.  Generally  the 
market  factors  have  been  of  a  negative  character,  while 
the  weather  has  unquestionably  had  a  depressing  effect. 
The  prolonged  discussion  of  the  labour  position  induced 
some  sales  of  Home  Railway  securities  by  nervous 
holders,  and  although  dealers  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
there  will  not  be  a  national  strike,  they  are  not  disposed 
to  support  prices.  Traffic  receipts  are  encouraging,, 
but  they  are  ignored.  The  shadow  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future  distracts  attention  from  actual  working 
conditions. 

A  certain  degree  of  anxiety  regarding  the  inter- 
national position  is  said  to  have  affected  some  foreign 
stocks  ;  but  a  more  potent  influence  was  the  selling  of 
old  investments  to  pay  for  new.  The  Chilian  issue  of 
^."5,003,060  was  very  largely  over-subscribed  as  soon  as 
the  lists  opened,  making  another  noteworthy  addition 
to  the  growing  list  of  successful  flotations  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  Chinese  stocks  have  declined  rather 
sharplv,  under  a  fresh  flow  of  selling  orders,  which  is 
only  natural  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts. 

Advices  from  Wall  Street  suggest  that  another 
attempt  is  being  made  to  advance  prices  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  bond  issues.  American  bankers  seem  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  when  European  investors  buy 
their  railroad  bonds  they  are  impressed  mainly  by  the 
security  on  which  the  bonds  are  charged,  and  the  rate 
)l'  interest  obtainable,  not  by  the  quotation  of  the  junior 
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stocks  or  by  markel  pyrotechnics.  Sonic  of  the  cabled 
explanations  of  the  market's  firmness  are  amusing. 
For  example,  a  bull  point  is  made  of  the  suspension  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Congressional  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  Steel  Trust  ;  but  w  hat  difference  can  it 
make  so  long  as  the  Government  pursues  its  suit  in  the 
court  to  dissolve  the  Trust?  The  legal  proceedings 
render  the  committee's  inquiry  unnecessary.  Then  a 
fuss  is  made  of  the  increase  of  dividend  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Company.  This  is  actually  an  unimportant 
general  factor  when  it  is  realised  that  the  money  goes 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  big  financiers,  who,  through  a 
small  "holding"  company,  control  some  millions  of 
railroad  capital.  The  Union  Pacific  report,  excellent 
though  it  is,  suffers  by  comparison  with  that  of  the 
previous  year  and  does  not  altogether  justify  the  eulogies 
of  the  Wall  Street  oracles.  The  parade  of  exaggerated 
bull  points  indicates  that  the  big  interests  desire  to 
see  prices  higher,  but  so  far  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
public  intends  to  assist  them. 

The  East  Rand  Proprietary  Committee's  report  has 
left  a  very  bad  impression  in  the  Kaffir  market.  It 
is  shown  that  the  monthly  returns  of  gold  production 
made  to  the  Chamber  of  Mines  and  to  the  shareholders 
were  incorrect,  and  that  some  of  the  excuses  made 
by  the  directors  for  the  less  satisfactory  returns  were 
grossly  inaccurate.  The  most  anxious  apologists  for 
the  directors  cannot  explain  why  misleading  information 
should  have  been  published.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  the  impending  reduction  of  the  dividend  was 
officially  intimated  in  Johannesburg,  but  that  the  state- 
ment cabled  to  London  omitted  that  most  important 
intimation.  The  directors  have  for  many  months  been 
hiding  the  fact  that  the  original  estimate  of  profits  was 
excessive,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  live  up  to  a 
preconceived  basis  of  revenue  which  actual  mining 
operations  did  not  justify.  That  such  a  ridiculous 
policy  should  have  been  pursued  by  an  experienced 
and  practical  board  is  almost  incredible,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  confidence  in  Rand  mining  practice  has 
been  badly  shaken,  although  it  may  be  hoped  that  this 
particular  episode  will  prove  to  be  unique  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. Important  changes  in  the  executive  of  the  com- 
pany are  expected.  The  disclosures  have  depressed  the 
whole  South  African  market,  Rhodesian  snares  sym- 
pathising with  Kaffirs  in  the  downward  movement,  but 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  shareholders  would  be  very 
ill-advised  to  choose  the  present  time  to  get  rid  of 
their  holdings. 

In  the  Industrial  department  London  General  Omni- 
bus stock  rose  sharply  again,  not  because  the  dividend 
announcement  of  8  per  cent,  gave  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion, but  because  it  was  shown  that  a  larger  amount 
could  have  been  paid,  as  the  net  earnings  were  equiva- 
lent to  over  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  capital.  Pro- 
vided that  no  effective  competition  arises  in  the  mean- 
time, the  ordinary  stockholders  may  look  forward  to  an 
increased  distribution  for  the  year  1911-12,  but  before 
that  the  amalgamation  with  the  Underground  group 
may  have  been  carried  out 

The  statement  of  affasrs  issued  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Bank  of  Egypt  intimates  that  calls  amounting  to 
£12  1  os.  per  share  will  be  made  next  year.  How  much 
of  this  money  will  be  eventually  returned  to  them 
depends  upon  the  realisation  of  the  bank's  unliquid 
assets.  So  far  the  liquidation  has  been  excellently 
handled,  and  it  maybe  hoped  that  an  Assets  Realisation 
Company  will  be  formed  by  influential  Anglo-Egyptian 
interests  to  take  over  the  bank's  remaining  assets,  the 
settlement  of  which  may  occupy  some  years. 


SERVANTS. 

By  Filson  Young. 

A  LL  human  relationships  are  interesting,  and  each 
has  its  own  set  of  problems.  The  simplest  bonds 
are  those  which  Nature  has  established  for  us,  which 
begin  with  our  birth,  endure  throughout  our  lives,  and 
are  only  soluble  in  the  funeral  earth  or  fire.  Those  are 
most  complicated  which  are  born  of  our  own  individuali- 


ties and  are  lounded  upon  emotions,  which  rise  suddenly, 
as  though  by  a  miracle,  and  vanish  again  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  And  those  are  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  which  are  simply  practical  in  their  origin, 
which  are  lounded  upon  the  dependence  which  one 
human  being  has  upon  another,  and  which  rest  upon 
mutual  Convenience  and  the  performance  of  mutual  ser- 
vice. Of  this  nature  is  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant,  which,  in  its  most  intimate  form  of  domestic 
service  has  always  presented,  and  will  always  present, 
problems  of  a  particularly  delicate  nature.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  domestic  servant,  but  for  the  moment 
I  am  considering  not  the  humble  "  help  "  who  lives 
on  terms  of  necessary  intimacy  with  an  employer  whose 
machinery  of  life  is  of  the  very  simplest  order,  but  that 
admirable  class  devoted  by  vocation  and  training  to 
perform  the  duties  and  ritual  associated  with  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  civilised  existence.  With  these 
service  is  a  profession  containing  various  ranks,  offering 
possibilities  of  promotion,  positions  of  great  confidence, 
and  opportunities  for  a  wide  and  various  experience. 
Such  servants  live  an  ordered  life  which,  although  it  is 
passed  under  the  same  roof,  is  entirely  and  startlingly 
different  from  the  lives  of  those  on  whom  they  wait. 
They  think  differently  from  their  masters,  regard  life 
differently,  have  different  ideals  of  conduct. 

The  theorist  who  likes  to  pretend  that  there  are  no 
divisions  in  classes  here  interrupts  me  with  "  Nonsense  ! 
they  are  human  beings,  and  have  like  passions  with  our- 
selves ".  Yes,  Fool,  of  course  they  have;  but  they  do 
not  exhibit  them  always  in  the  same  way.  The  tiger 
and  the  wren  have  also  like  passions,  but  there  is  still 
a  class  division  between  tigers  and  wrens  ;  and  the  fact 
that  two  classes  of  people  so  different  in  their  habits  live 
in  such  intimacy  under  one  roof  is  what  makes  the  rela- 
tionship interesting  and  delicate.  It  is  one  of  those 
relations  which  are  entirely  personal,  and  -which  least 
brook  the  intervention  of  a  third  party  ;  and  it  is  into 
this  relation  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  what  to  plain  men  looks  extremely  like  lack  of 
knowledge  of  life,  is  attempting  to  drive  the  wedge  of 
his  insurance  scheme.  Our  servants  know  us  well ; 
they  see  us  at  all  hours  ;  they  surprise  us  when  we  are 
off  our  guard  ;  they  observe  our  daily  habits  and  assist 
at  the  most  intimate  scenes.  But  we  do  not  know  them 
nearly  so  well.  We  never  sec  them  off  their  guard  ; 
we  see  them  only  when  they  are  on  duty,  with  their  faces 
and  tones  composed  to  a  certain  impersonal  formality  ; 
we  see  them  only  in  relation  to  ourselves,  and  not  in 
relation  to  one  another  or  to  outside  life.  They  have,  to 
me,  all  the  charm  of  those  domestic  animals,  such  as 
cats,  which  adorn  and  add  interest  to  our  lives  and  con- 
tribute to  our  entertainment,  but  who  have  a  separate 
and  private  existence  of  which  we  know  nothing.  You 
know  your  cat  as  a  comfortable  purring  object  sitting 
before  the  fire  ;  but  w  hen  he  leaves  your  presence  he 
enters  upon  an  existence  probably  much  more  interest- 
ing, but  of  which  you  are  quite  ignorant.  And  so 
servants,  who  to  their  employers  are  a  totally  unknown 
and  unknowable  race,  being  divided  from  them  by  a 
deep,  though  not  a  wide  gulf,  arc  subjects  of  extremely 
interesting  speculation.  For  my  part,  if  I  go  to  the  house 
of  a  new  acquaintance,  I  always  look  at  the  servants  ; 
their  impassive  faces  tell  me  much  about  my  host  and 
hostess.  Good  masters  have  good  servants ;  it  is  a 
saying  as  old  and  as  true  as  the  hills  ;  and  where  the 
servants  are  careless,  or  bold,  or  impudent,  or  disrespect- 
ful in  their  manner  to  people  in  a  dependent  position, 
you  will  find  all  these  qualities  echoed  in  the  master  or 
mistress. 

The  servants  are  thus  mirrors  which  reflect  on 
their  surfaces  the  lives  of  those  who  employ  them ; 
of  their  own  lives  one  sees  nothing.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  that  one  knows  so  little  of  their  points  of  view  or 
of  their  opinions  about  ourselves  ;  nor  are  their  secret 
lives  necessarily  as  beautiful  and  well-ordered  as  are  the 
ritual  observances  in  which  we  encounter  them.  Those 
slim  and  well-groomed  youths,  with  their  dark  hair  and 
intelligent  eyes  and  clear-cut  features,  who  look  like 
young  gentlemen  from  the  Foreign  Office,  have  fortified 
themselves  with  beer  in  order  to  support  the  fatigue  of 
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waiting  upon  you  at  table,  and  in  private,  I  am  told, 
their  thoughts  and  conversation  turn  much  upon 
Butcher's  Meat.  That  reticent  and  discreet  woman 
Madam,  who  is  at  this  moment  occupying  herself  so 
prettily  with  rolls  of  silk  ribbon,  is  a  very  different 
person  when  she  has  descended  to  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  it  would  possibly  make  you  quite  ill  to 
overhear  what  she  says  there.  But  her  service  to  you 
is  perfect,  and  your  relationship  would  only  be  spoiled  if, 
by  any  blundering  accident,  you  were  put  in  possession 
of  her  private  point  of  view.  A  servant's  point  of  view 
is  generally  very  simple,  and  possibly  terribly  just.  I 
once  had  a  servant  who  had  for  many  years  been  servant 
to  a  distinguished  statesman ;  but  all  he  thought  it 
interesting  to  relate  about  him  was  :  "  He  had  a  hasty 
temper,  sir ;  sometimes  he  would  be  very  ugly  when  I 
went  in  to  him  of  a  morning  ". 

You  see  there  the  attitude  :  it  is  that  of  the  trainer 
to  the  wild  beast  which  he  manages  so  well.  You  walk 
before  the  cages  with  the  trainer,  and  he  tells  you  the 
different  qualities  of  his  charges  ;  how  this  one  is  good- 
natured  and  that  one  greedy,  and  the  other  one  dan- 
gerous if  not  carefully  managed  ;  and  then  he  goes  in 
with  his  bucket  and  mop  to  the  cage  of  the  dangerous  one 
and  quietly  performs  his  task,  undisturbed  by  the  occa- 
sional snarl  of  the  creature  whom  he  is  attending.  They 
understand  each  other  perfectly  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
trainer  to  know  the  character  of  the  animal  well,  to 
know  when  he  means  and  when  he  does  not  mean  to  be 
"  ugly  ",  when  it  is  safe  to  go  on  with  his  business 
and  when  it  is  wise  to  retire  from  the  cage.  And  my 
servant  was  like  that  ;  one  saw  him  in  imagination 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  chilly  corridor  outside  his 
master's  room,  bracing  his  nerves  as  the  trainer  does 
who  opens  the  door  of  a  cage.  Sometimes  the  states- 
man would  be  "  ugly  when  he  went  in  of  a  morning  ", 
and  the  trainer  never  knows  but  the  lion  or  tiger  may  be 
waiting  this  time  to  spring  upon  him  when  he  opens 
the  cage  door;  but  in  either  case  it  is  all  in  the  day's 
work.  The  cage  has  to  be  cleaned  out,  the  statesman 
has  to  be  awakened ;  and  with  calmness,  a  quiet 
manner,  a  demeanour  neither  timid  nor  aggressive,  and, 
above  all,  without  any  sign  of  fear,  the  most  dangerous 
animal  can  be  handled  with  comparative  safety. 

Good  servants  are  indeed  our  trainers,  and  order  and 
direct  our  lives  more  than  we  think.  Not  by  command, 
of  course,  but  by  quiet  and  obstinate  suggestion  they 
can  make  us  do  much  that  they  wish.  It  is  they  who 
determine  at  what  moment  Ave  shall  be  awakened,  what 
the  temperature  of  our  bath  will  be,  often  (unless  we 
care  enough  about  the  matter  to  combat  them)  what 
clothes  we  shall  wear  and  what  we  shall  have  to  eat ; 
they  are  about  us,  vigilant  and  attentive,  all  day  ;  aware, 
from  their  full  knowledge  of  our  natural  history  and 
habits,  of  the  slightest  discontent  or  uneasiness,  with 
the  remedy  for  which  they  are  instantly  ready  ;  and  per- 
haps only  at  night,  when  we  are  safely  shut  up  in  our 
cages,  do  they  fully  relax  themselves  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  more  interesting  things.  For  we,  who  are  so 
interesting  and  important  to  ourselves,  are  probably  not 
interesting  to  them,  except  from  the  trainer's  or  keeper's 
point  of  view  ;  except  in  so  far  as  our  habits  or  temper 
make  life  with  us  easy  or  pleasant.  The  world  may  call 
you  a  great  statesman  ;  but  what  your  servant  will  have 
to  say  about  you  is  that  you  have  "  a  hasty  temper,  and 
are  sometimes  uglv  when  he  goes  in  to  vou  of  a  morn- 
ing". 

But  let  some  third  person  go  into  the  cage  with  the 
trainer  and  his  charge,  and  what  happens,  in  nearly 
every  case,  is  instant  and  total  collapse  of  the  entente 
that  has  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  ;  the  lion  falls 
upon  the  keeper,  or  upon  the  third  person,  or  upon  both. 
The  bond  has  been  broken.  The  implicit  pact  that  one 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  other  is  at  once  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  a  third  party  suspected  of 
reinforcing  one  side  against  the  other.  Is  it  too  far- 
fetched an  application  of  my  little  fable  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  stepping  in  between  servants  and 
their  employers,  is  likely  to  provoke  the  catastrophe, 
if  not  to  share  the  fate,  of  the  third  person  in  the  lion's 
cage  ? 


MR.    GEORGE   MOORE    AND   THE  IRISH 
THEATRE. 

By  John  Palmer.  ^ 

MR.  GEORGE  MOORE'S  latest  book,  the  first  o£ 
a  trilogy,*  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  mere 
document  of  the  Irish  Theatre.  It  is  true  that  we  hear 
a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  the  Gaelic  League,  of. 
Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  and  of  Lady  Gregory.  But  Mr. 
Moore  is  quite  ready  to  talk  of  other  matters.  Thus, 
he  tells  us  in  his  most  intimate  manner  how  at  Aix  he 
first  learned  "  that  the  Romanesque  windows  are  round 
and  the  Gothic  pointed  ".  As  he  observes  a  little 
further  on,  "it  is  not  well  in  a  book  of  this  kind  to 
omit  any  vivid  memory  ",  a  sentence  which  thoroughly 
prepares  us  for  his  introduction  to  Madame  Wagner  i 
"  There  is  no  way  of  telling  my  impression  except  to 
tell  the  thought  that  passed  through  my  mind  ;  it  was, 
But  how  is  all  this  to  end?  Am  I  going  to  run  away 
with  her?  " 

These  small  things  at  first  sight  seem  impertinent  to 
the  Irish  Theatre;  but  Mr.  Moore's  view  of  the  world 
and  of  humanity  must  be  thoroughly  grasped  before  one 
can  hope  to  understand  the  Irish  Renaissance.  The 
spirit  of  his  view  is  wonderfully  to  be  found  in  his 
description  of  the  company  assembled  in  Dublin  on  the 
night  when  Trinity  College  and  the  Gaelic  League  dined 
under  the  same  roof.  "  Some  of  the  men  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  change  their  shoes.  '  Perhaps  they 
haven't  even  changed  their  socks  ',  and  to  pass  the  time 
I  began  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  women  could  take 
any  faint  interest  in  men.  Every  kind  seemed  present  : 
men  with  bellies  and  without,  men  with  hair  on  their 
heads,  bald  men,  short-legged  men  and  long-legged 
men  ;  but  looking  up  and  down  the  long  tables,  I  could 
not  find  one  that  might  inspire  passion  in  a  woman  ; 
no  one  even  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  do  such  a 
thing.  And  with  this  sad  thought  in  my  head  I  sought 
for  my  chair.  .  ."  Possibly  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Moore's  depressing  view  of  his  fellows  is  to  be  found 
in  the  principle  on  which  he  chose  his  friends  :  "  they 
were  all  collected  lor  my  instruction  and  distraction 
he  confesses.  Thence  perhaps  Mr.  Moore's  terrible 
vision  of  life  :  "  the  dog  on  his  hind  legs  is,  after  all, 
humanity ;  we  are  all  on  our  hind  legs  striving  to 
astonish  somebody1'. 

Now  Mr.  Moore's  view  of  humanity  is  one  of  those 
small  personal  factors  which  Mr.  Lecky  was  fond  of 
showing  to  be  so  often  decisive  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  determined  absolutely  the  future  of  the  Irish 
Renaissance.  Mr.  Moore  himself  is  quite  aware  of  this. 
If  only  he  had  been  able  to  take  his  fellow-creatures 
seriously,  whither  might  not  the  movement  have  reached  ? 
There  was  a  dav  on  which  he  talked  with  two  Irish 
boatmen  on  Lough  Carra,  "  a  decisive  day  for  Ireland, 
for  if  I  had  learned  the  language  from  the  boatmen  (it 
would  have  been  easy  to  do  so  then)  a  book  might  have 
been  w  ritten  about  Carmody  and  the  tinker  that  would 
have  set  all  Europe  talking  ".  But  alas  !  Mr.  Moore's 
view  and  temperament  were  not  of  the  kind  of  which 
history  is  made  :  "  the  impulse  in  me  to  redeem  Ireland 
from  obscurity  was  not  strong  enough  to  propel  me 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  then  into  a  steamboat, 
and  across  Ireland  to  Galway,  whence  I  should  take 
a  hooker  whose  destination  was  some  fishing  harbour 
in  the  Atlantic  ".  Moreover,  Mr.  Moore's  disillusion- 
ment and  weariness  of  his  kind  had  an  accomplice  in 
his  inveterate  modesty  :  "  I  am  quite  sure  ",  he  writes 
very  touchingly  on  page  eighty-four,  "  that  nobody 
believes  that  he  is  in  the  wrong  so  easily  as  I  do,  or 
is  tempted  so  irresistibly  to  believe  that  the  fault  is 
his  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  his  work  .  .  .  those 
who  think  badly  of  my  writings  are  always  looked  upon 
as  very  fine  judges,  while  admirers  are  regarded  with 
suspicion  ". 

Then  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Moore  comes  to  be  writing 
at  all?    Dujardin  gives  us  the  answer  :  it  is  because  he 

*  "Hail  and  Farevvel1  :  a  Trilogy."  By  George  Moore. 
London:  Heinemann.    1911.  Gs. 
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cannot  help  it.  "  Moore  is  sad  ",  Dujardin  said.  "  II*' 
is  always  sail  when  he  hears  a  subject  which  he  may 
never  hope  to  write."  Mr.  Moore,  in  fact,  is  the  man 
of  words,  because  lie  cannot  get  away  from  words. 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  superfine  style  :  it  is  the  thing 
that  drew  him  and  Yeats  together;  and  the  tiling  which 
drove  them  apart.  "  I  pondered  the  question  whether 
Orlando  di  Lasso  was,  or  was  not,  a  beautiful  name, 
deciding  at  last  that  it  was  an  affected  name,  and 
therefore  not  beautiful  ;  w  hereas  Palestrina  is  naturally 
beautiful,  like  his  music.  Palestrina  !  There  is  a 
sound  of  strings  in  the  name."  Well  might  Mr.  Moore 
exclaim  (and  others  with  him)  :  "  The  talent  I  brought 
into  the  world  might  have  produced  rarer  fruit,  if  it 
had  been  cultivated  less  sedulously  ".  For  some  other 
literary  man  might  be  found  to  say  that  Palestrina  was 
tin  affected  name,  and  that  Orlando  di  Lasso  was 
naturally  beautiful,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  in  it. 
Then  these  two  would  have  to  settle  their  difference 
between  them.  Meantime  there  would  be  two  stylists 
wasted  in  the  world — nothing  getting  itself  said  by 
either. 

We  begin  to  perceive  now  why  at  this  moment  we 
are  not  all  of  us  poring  over  a  Gaelic  grammar  in 
order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  at  first  hand  the  latest 
masterpiece'of  the  Irish  Renaissance.  Mr.  Moore  could 
not  sufficiently  interest  himself  in  the  matter.  Return- 
ing to  dialects  was  with  Mr.  Yeats  a  supreme  act  of  faith. 
These  opinions  of  his  "were  his  deepest  nature;  but 
in  me",  writes  Mr.  Moore,  "they  were  merely  intel- 
lectual, invented  so  that  the  Gaelic  League  should  be 
able  to  justify  its  existence  with  reasonable  literary 
argument  ".  Mr.  Moore,  in  fact,  could  not  throw 
himself  with  enthusiasm  into  this  business  of  the  Irish 
Theatre.  He  was  interested  wearily  and  under  protest. 
It  was  under  protest  that  he  dashed  about  in  a  hansom 
that  the  Irish  Theatre  might  be  born,  and  not  die  before 
the  first  dress  rehearsal.  Once,  indeed,  we  perceived  a 
real  chance  for  Ireland  :  it  was  when  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Yeats  agreed  to  collaborate  in  a  play  that  would 
undoubtedly  have  astonished  the  world,  had  half  that 
was  hoped  of  it  been  realised.  But  the  language  diffi- 
culty was  insuperable.  It  must  be  written  in  Mr. 
Yeats'  vocabulary — that  was  the  stumbling-block. 
Mr.  Moore  protested  he  would  sooner  write  it  in  French. 
Why  not?  asked  Mr.  Yeats.  "  Lady  Gregory  will 
translate  your  text  into  English.  Taidg  O'Donoghue 
will  translate  the  English  text  into  Irish;  and  Lady 
Gregory  will  translate  the  Irish  text  back  into  English." 
Mr.  Moore's  vocabulary  would  by  that  time  be  entirely 
purified.  Mr.  Moore  began  the  French  version,  going 
specially  to  France  for  the  purpose  ;  but  very  soon  he 
gave  it  up.  It  is  a  pity  he  was  so  easily  discouraged, 
more  especially  as  Lady  Gregory  had  promised  she 
would  translate  his  version  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
-style — to  his  style  in  French,  of  course. 

Meantime  it  is  a  luxury  of  the  imagination  to  dwell 
upon  what  might  have  been,  had  Mr.  Moore  been 
Henry  V.  instead  of  being  Hamlet.  But  alas  !  it  seldom 
happens  that  those  who  have  the  genius  to  be  great 
have  also  the  inclination.  Why,  after  all,  should  we 
require  it  as  a  duty  in  our  great  man  to  give  us  master- 
pieces every  day?  Humanity,  the  dog  upon  his  hind 
legs,  is  not  worth  a  wrinkle  of  his  brow.  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  gut  Othello  on 
paper  if  he  had  not  had  somehow  to  make  a  living. 
Milton  wrote  his  epic  merely  to  make  a  few  pounds 
that  he  might  be  decently  buried.  Browning  would 
never  have  troubled  himself  with  the  little  yellow  book, 
if  he  had  not  had  an  eye  upon  the  publisher.  No  doubt 
Homer  himself  sang  for  pennies.  No  really  great  man 
ever  seriously  troubled  himself  about  his  fellow  s,  or  got 
in  the  least  excited  over  an  idea.  Mr.  Moore  was  right, 
after  the  fashion  of  Achilles,  to  stand  aside  from  the  un- 
grateful task  that  was  offered  him,  the  task  of  redeeming 
Ireland  from  obscurity.  That  should  be  left  to  lesser 
men  at  whose  efforts,  being  but  those  of  a  dog  upon  his 
hind  legs,  the  greater  may  be  permitted  to  laugh  as 
musically  as  they  may. 


nil-:   NEGLECT  OF   ENGLISH  ARTISTS. 
By  C.  II.  Collins  Baker, 

WITHIN  a  week  or  two  the  metamorphosed  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Rooms  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  at  Millbank  the  Stevens'  Memorial  Exhibit 
tion  have  been  opened.  Beyond  the  fact  that  these  are 
official  enterprises,  in  the  nature  of  belated  reparation, 
they  have  not  the  slightest  connexion  ;  so  I  will  expend 
no  ingenuity  in  tracing  similarities  between  Maria 
Beale's  and  Alfred  Stevens'  art. 

Of  these  two  openings,  that  of  the  changed  Portrait 
Gallery,  I  suggest,  is  the  more  important,  because  while 
the  Tate  Gallery  exhibition  is  dedicated  to  one  great 
neglected  artist  the  attention  the  other  gallery  has  re- 
ceived may  mean  tardy  amendment  to  a  whole  school 
of  art.  A  very  striking  and  unique  thing  about  the 
National  Gallery  is  that  it  makes  a  serious  effort  to  re- 
present every  school  of  painting  but  the  English  ;  there 
is  no  Dutch  or  French  or  Italian  or  Flemish  painter  too 
poor  to  be  included,  whereas  the  only  painter  of  the 
English  school,  prior  to  Hogarth,  who  is  seriously 
represented  owes  this  honour  to  a  mistake  about  his 
nationality.  Surely  such  a  situation  is  unique,  and 
whether  it  is  due  to  obstinate  indifference  or  simple 
ignorance  makes  little  difference.  In  French,  Italian, 
Dutch  and  all  those  other  galleries  native  painters  are 
so  carefully  represented  that  even  though  in  London 
one  can  get  but  the  smallest  idea  of  Pickenoy  and  Penni, 
by  repairing  to  the  Rijks  (or  some  such  place)  and 
Rome,  where  these  gentlemen  were  active,  one  acquires 
a  first  rate  education  in  them.  But  an  interested 
foreigner  bent  on  studying  the  English  School  would 
leave  the  National  Gallery  convinced  that  we  had  no 
painters  to  speak  of  before  Hogarth.  The  solitary 
Dobson,  the  feeble,  untypical  Lely  and  the  little 
so-called  Bettes  are  all  the  collection  preserves  of  five 
centuries  of  activity.  Over  and  above,  and  perhaps 
more  precious  than  the  portraiture  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries  is  the  English  Primi- 
tive School,  of  which  so  wonderful  an  example  was 
reproduced  in  the  October  "Burlington  Magazine"; 
but  who  can  guess  that  such  a  school  existed  if  he  rely 
upon  our  national  collection  ? 

And  as  to  the  art  of  portraiture  in  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods,  ca  n'existe  pas  if  we  accept  the  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  Gallery  ;  and  yet  no  country  is  so 
rich  in  portraits.  To  refer  our  inquiring  foreigner  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  were  transparently  dishonest, 
because  until  a  week  or  so  ago  that  place's  function  was 
merely  documentary  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  no  better 
than  a  record  office  for  physiognomy.  The  very  gallery 
itself,  papered  with  the  sort  of  paper  one  sees  at  com- 
mercial hotels  in  decaying  little  towns,  sternly  forbad 
the  sensitive  appeal  of  Art  w  ithin  its  documentary  walls  ; 
so  that  even  habitues  of  the  gloomy  place,  students  and 
bookish  people,  barely  perceived  Art's  gracious 
presence  there. 

Then  by  an  inscrutable  capricious  providence,  whose 
seat  is  somewhere  in  Whitehall,  a  distinguished  artist 
and  critic,  the  editor  of  a  powerful  art  magazine,  was 
dropped  into  this  archive  of  likenesses.  With  him  he 
brought  a  habit  of  thinking  in  art  terms,  and  had  the 
astonishing  inspiration  to  apply  it  to  the  Portrait 
Gallery.  A  judge  of  pictures,  he  discovered  that  among 
his  charges  were  works  of  art;  the  author  of  "The 
Science  of  Picture  Making  "  (and  incidentally  this  new 
work  on  Rembrandt),  he  seriously  worked  out  why  it 
was  they  barely  struck  one  in  that  light ;  then,  like  any 
student  of  sociology,  he  took  in  hand  environment. 
For  such  an  enterprise  Mr.  Holmes  was  in  unusually 
happy  circumstances.  He  had  a  Board  of  Trustees 
with  the  sense  to  rely  upon  his  superior  taste  and 
knowledge;  more  fortunately  still,  the  chairman  of  that 
board  <md  certain  members  of  it  are  gentlemen  of 
sincere  interest  in  and  sound  perception  of  portraits 
qua  art.  Hence  instead  of  battling  with  stubborn 
Philistinism  Mr.  Holmes  was  sustained  by  encourage- 
ment, and  in  Mr.  Milner  had  a  colleague  whose  wide 
sopcinl  knowledge  of  iconography  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  strangle  a  private  ambition  for  the  Portrait 
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Gallery's  artistic  value.  Thus  has  it  come  about  that 
our  English  school  of  portraiture  is  liberated  from  a 
dismal  documentary  atmosphere,  and  piously  installed 
in  a  Gallery  of  Art ;  and  there  is  no  collection  in  the 
country  that  equals  its  display.  Overcrowded  for  the 
present  many  of  the  portraits  must  be,  and  associated 
with  poor  copies  and  worthless  originals  ;  but  a  chance 
has  been  given  to  every  piece  that  might  make  use  of  it. 
The  use  that  even  very  mediocre  specimens  actually 
make,  in  the  way  of  colour  and  decorative  science,  is 
surprising  ;  seen  against  a  background  for  which  they 
were  designed  they  claim  our  respect  as  works  of  art. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  homage  is  exacted  by  many 
portraits,  Tudor  and  Stuart,  on  the  score  of  beautiful 
interpretation  and  craft ;  on  a  sudden  they  have  assumed 
the  precious  aspect  that  this  was  always  theirs  by  right 
in  virtue  of  their  fearless  austerity  of  temper  and  design 
and  their  aristocratic  bearing.  This  especially  applies 
to  the  Tudor  panels,  such  as  the  Margaret  Beaufort,  the 
William  first  Marquess  of  Winchester,  the  John 
Whitgift,  and  the  Nicholas  Heath — indisputably 
English  one  would  say.  And  among  the  Stuart  por- 
traits in  this  new-found  art  gallery,  among  the  genuine 
Lelys  and  Knellers,  whose  craft  no  living  portrait 
painters  approach,  Riley  stands  out  with  his  William 
Lord  Russell  as  one  who  in  his  way  sought  freedorrfand 
revelation  through  just  that  abstraction  Rembrandt  had 
worked  out  in  Amsterdam  a  few  years  earlier.  Let  us, 
then,  hope  that  as  at  last  Stevens  is  incorporated  with 
the  art  heritage  we  are  nationally  cognisant  and  proud 
of,  so  in  time  five  centuries  of  English  art  will  come 
in  for  reparation. 

It  has  taken  us  some  time  officially  to  recognise  what 
a  master  we  ha,ve  in  Alfred  Stevens — one  of  the 
noblest  sculptors  and  certainly  the  greatest  draughts- 
man of  modern  art.  Absolutely  apart  from  him  in 
intention,  Watteau  alone  of  the  moderns  ranks  with  him. 
Both  perfectly  express  their  intention,  the  one's  fragile, 
feminine  and  fugitive,  the  other's  constant  and  static. 
In  Stevens  we  realise  what  another  great  modern  should 
have  been  ;  what,  indeed,  Ingres  might  have  been,  given 
a  Florentine  sculptural  cast  of  mind.  He  aimed  at 
what  Stevens  hit ;  but  how  far  short  of  sublimity  and 
plastic  conception  La  Source  fell,  sinking  in  pretty 
demureness  !  Watteau 's  women  born  in  the  dix- 
huitieme  amaze  us  by  their  perfect  candour  and  un- 
consciousness of  sex  ;  for  them  the  animal  in  man  did 
not  exist.  Stevens'  concept  of  womanhood  is  as  single- 
minded,  less  surprisingly  because  on  a  sterner  and 
more  god-like  plane.  In  every  aspect  of  his  art  his 
sculptural  standard  predominates  ;  his  treatment  of 
form  by  line  is  more  often  a  sculptor's  than  a  painter's, 
his  mental  creations  spring  from  a  mind  formed  bv 
static  needs.  In  his  majestic  women  of  the  Dorchester 
House  Fireplace,  the  drawings  and  the  portraits 
resides  a  splendid  steadfastness,  a  spirit  of  inscrutable 
patience  that  shall  outlast  time  and  bear  all  burdens. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  drawings  show  the  face, 
perhaps  because  his  models  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
their  heads  irrelevant  to  his  inspiration  ;  in  one,  indeed, 
an  Angel  of  the  Passion,  is  a  curious  Victorian  charac- 
ter, wholly  alien  from  the  epic  feeling  in  the  body.  But 
in  the  few  examples  of  heads  of  women  or  of 
"  Mercury,"  there  is  always  this  brooding  superhuman 
calm,  so  that  but  for  the  portraits  we  might  suppose 
Stevens  incapable  of  relaxing  to  a  humbler  humanity. 

His  draughtsmanship,  I  said,  is  a  sculptor's  father 
than  a  painter's.  At  times  his  drawings  are  no  more 
than  symbols  of  clay,  or  rather  stone,  rugged  short- 
hand sketches  of  blocks  and  planes  ;  very  rarelv  is  he 
interested  in  such  things  as  Watteau  loved,  shimmering- 
light,  enveloping  air,  texture  of  flesh.  Other  draw- 
ings, such  as  Mr.  Thornycroft's  No.  41,  are  more 
graphic,  showing  an  extraordinary  sense  of  line  exulting 
in  the  expression  of  subtle  poise  and  twist  yet  within  a 
conception  and  design  of  monumental  nobility.  This 
woman  with  bowed  head  is  a  symbol  of  immemorial 
endurance  and  calm  sorrow,  comparable  with  Michel- 
angelo's Slaves.  And  yet  another  quality,  perhaps 
more  graphic  than  sculptural,  is  Stevens*  occasional 
exuberance  of  motion;  "A  Queen  Begging",  as  an 


instance,  gives  us  a  sense  of  rushing  movement  that  in 
this  particular  context  is  overdone. 

In  the  long  roll  of  English  portraits  none,  I  think, 
stands  before  Stevens'  "  Mrs.  Collman  "  ;  were  it  ex- 
hibited with  a  picked  company  of  Reynolds,  would  not 
the  Reynoldses  have  to  take  the  wall?  Would  not 
Gainsborough  find  his  special  gift  borne  down  by 
Stevens'  immense  solidity  and  monumental  repose, 
behind  which  lie  deeps  of  human  charity  and  passion? 
And  the  portrait  of  a  baby  (No.  21),  how  unsurpassable 
as  interpretation  of  a  child's  mysterious  query  and 
reserve  !  For  a  parallel  I  can  think  only  of  Matthew 
Maris'  little  girl,  who  gazes  at  us  with  the  same  search- 
ing criticism  and  detachment.  Nor  is  it  only  Stevens' 
power  of  interpretation  that  concerns  us  ;  we  have  to 
recognise  his  rank  as  a  painter  and  a  colourist,  an  extra- 
ordinarily instinctive  colourist.  The  handling  of  his 
brush  and  pigment,  his  sense  of  brilliant  enveloping 
light,  especially  in  the  Mr.  Collman,  alas,  so  nearly 
ruined,  are  somehow  much  finer  than  a  painter's,  as  of 
necessity  is  his  sense  of  form. 


THE   UNSCIENTIFIC  MIND. 

IN  these  latter  days,  when  Science  has  come  into  her 
kingdom,  and  is  spelt  with  a  very  large  capital 
letter  as  the  one  thing  needful,  it  is  useless  to  rebel 
against  her.     Nor  docs  any  sane  person  think  of  revolt. 

But  her  votaries  are  too  apt  to  treat  the  possessor  of 
an  unscientific  mind  as  an  entirely  negligible  being,  a 
little  lower  than  the  idiot,  and  against  this  attitude  he 
may  be  allowed  to  piotest,  for  worms  will  turn. 
"  Scientia  ",  knowledge,  appeals  to  all.  A  mind  that 
has  no  desire  to  know,  that  feels  no  thrill  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  fact,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
most  mindless  animal  conceivable  will  mop  and  mow  in 
gratitude  for  his  introduction  to  a  new  food  (if  he 
happen  to  like  it). 

But  it  bv  no  means  follows  that  a  man  should  be  ex- 
pected to  welcome  all  knowledge,  whether  he  has  a  use 
for  it  or  not,  and  it  is  a  cruelty  too  often  practised  to 
snub  a  good  game-shot  for  being  quite  unable  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  theory  of  projectiles.  It  is  generally 
for  theory,  not  for  knowledge,  that  the  unscientific  brain 
has  no  room.  Nor  can  such  a  brain  be  fairly  called 
purely  utilitarian  :  it  receives  gladly  much  information 
for  which  it  sees  no  use.  Delightful,  for  instance,  is 
the  man  who  studies  birds.  If  he  can  talk  at  all  as 
White  of  Selborne  wrote,  the  ignorant  can  listen  to  him 
for  hours,  though  they  themselves  do  not  know  a  nut- 
hatch from  a  bullfinch,  and  perhaps  share  the  pernicious 
heresy  of  their  gardener,  who  holds  that  all  birds  are 
vermin,  eat  buds,  and  should  be  shot. 

Theory  invades  almost  every  province  of  life,  from 
Welt-Politik  to  games.  The  plain  man  seldom  takes 
much  interest  in  Higher  Politics.  He  can  never  under- 
stand why  a  State  cannot  be  run  on  the  broad  gauge  of 
Christian  equity,  and  marvels  much  that  the  experiment 
has,  as  Jowett  said,  never  been  made.  But  a  game  he 
almost  certainly  plays,  and  he  thinks  he  sees  that  theory 
has  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  the  amenity  of  games. 
It  may  be  that  "  Science  "  has  improved  the  game  of 
some  men  :  it  has  certainly  destroyed  the  play  of  many. 
That  he  knows,  and  feels  sure  that  a  theory  would  upset 
his  play — be  it  at  cricket  or  at  chess.  A  certain  in- 
tuition, which  makes  him  an  amateur  in  the  true  sense, 
and  experience  are  enough  to  enable  him  to  obtain  such 
results  as  he  is  capable  of.  Theory  he  leaves  to  the 
masters. 

The  scientist  (the  horrid  word  is  good  enough  for 
pretenders)  in  astronomy  is  his  special  foe.  Apparently 
everyone  thinks  it  a  duty  to  be  a  scientist  in  that  par- 
ticular science,  of  all  others  the  least  attractive  to  a 
groundling.  Moreover,  the  pseudo-scientist  generally 
gives  himself  away  by  insisting  on  marvels  of  size  and 
pace.  Rows  of  figures  suggest  no  idea  to  the  plain 
man.  Asked  to  wonder  at  the  speed,  10,000  miles  a 
minute,  of  a  celestial  body,  he  asks  how  big  it  is.  Told 
that  it  is  5000  miles  in  diameter,  he  says,  "  Then  it 
takes  a  minute  to  traverse  a  space  equal  to  twice  its 
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own  diameter.  1  have  known  faster  travellers".  He 
perceives  thai  his  own  conception  of  the  planets  as  roll- 
ing slowly  their  appointed  course  is  sullicicnt  to  him, 
and  suspects  the  scientist  of  having  got  liis  figures  from 
the  last-issued  number  of  "  Answers  ".  He  therefore 
feels  it  hard  to  be  treated  as  a  benighted  heathen,  an 
"  incurious  creetur  ",  because  he  does  not  study,  but 
only  admires  the  stars.  Yet  he  too  often  is.  The 
other  day  one  of  these  irreclaimable  sinners  w  as  prais- 
ing a  stanza  in  the  "  Annus  Mirabilis  ",  saying  that  it 
might  be  nonsense,  but  was  glorious  nonsense  such  as 
only  Glorious  John  could  have  written.  Promptly  he 
w  as  suppressed.  "  What  do  you  mean  ",  he  was  asked, 
"by  '  our  globe's  last  verge'?  One  would  think 
yon  were  like  the  witnesses  in  the  Madagascar  trial, 
and  thought  the  earth  was  flat  "  !  "  If  he  be  an  infidel, 
it  is  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel,  because  he  has  never  thought 
on  the  subject."  Why  should  he?  Any  shape  is  good 
enough  for  him,  so  he  stick  on.  He  cares  about  the 
exact  shape  even  less  than  he  thinks  about  it — less  than 
the  Dodo  in  "Alice".  A  meek  man,  he  would  not 
accuse  a  learned  counsel  of  ignorance  for  holding  the 
generally  accepted  opinion.  The  world,  he  supposes,  is 
round.  They,  the  scientific,  say  so,  and  they  ought  to 
know.  For  him  to  say  he  knows  it,  even  believes  it,  is 
inexact  ;  but  he  accepts  it  in  public,  and  no  more  should 
be  required  of  him.  Not  long  ago,  some  genius  dis- 
covered a  flaw  in  the  Theory  of  Gravitation,  or  thought 
he  did.  What  matter?  The  unscientific  would  be  master 
of  himself  though  china  fell  in  obedience  to  a  newly 
discovered  law.  The  new  law  would  only  be  the  old 
dog  in  a  new  doublet. 

Man,  attrite  by  long  friction,  is  kinder  to  man  than 
is  generally  allowed.  "  Homo  homini  lupus  "  may  be 
true,  for  there  is  probably  a  conventional  civility  among 
wolves  :  "  Lupus  lupo  homo."  Anyway,  man  does  not 
as  a  rule  squabash  another  for  not  being  interested  in 
the  same  subjects  as  himself.  Men  of  the  same  pursuits 
flock  together  and  talk  shop,  and  make  an  outsider 
yawn.  But  the  angler  among  foxhunters,  the  golfer 
among  footballers,  the  billiard-player  among  the  votaries 
of  chess  is  tolerated,  unless  he  want  all  the  talk.  The 
just  grievance  of  the  man  w  ho  does  not  care  one  ounce 
what  the  sun  weighs  is  that  for  him  there  is  no  tolera- 
tion. All  with  one  accord  fall  on  him,  and  tell  him  that 
iie  ought  to  care. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  humanity  which  is  thus  un- 
fairly trodden  dow  n.  Unless  a  man  felt  in  youth  a  bent 
in  that  direction,  the  amount  of  "  Science  "  to  be  picked 
up  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  at  school  and  college  was 
infinitesimal.  "Stinks"  existed,  and  he  could  take 
his  degree  in  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
studious  youth  turned  to  other  subjects.  Accordingly, 
to-day  the  great  majority  of  middle-aged  men  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  unscientific.  Almost  all  take  an 
interest  in  one  art  or  another,  if  it  be  only  the  art  of 
making  money.  Many — more,  they  sometimes  think, 
than  there  will  be  among  the  seniors  of  fiftv  years 
hence — take  an  interest  in  many  arts,  and  are  glad  to 
listen  to  "  shop  "  from  others.  But  pure  Science  leaves 
them  cold.  Applied  S  cience  they  take  advantage  of, 
though  they  may  not  go  Macaulay's  length,  who,  in  the 
essay  on  Bacon,  almost  says  that  "  fruit  "  is  the  only 
test  of  philosophy,  and  that  all  others  are  cheap  imita- 
tions, made  to  sell.  Even  if  they  prefer  a  lamp  to  elec- 
tric light  because  they  can  see  that  threaten  to  go  out, 
and  a  pair  of  horses  to  a  motor-car  because  they  know 
what  horses  will  shy  at,  they  are  not,  in  polite  sccietv, 
scoffed  at  as  utterly  useless  and  hopeless.  But  if  thev 
"speak  disrespectfully  of  the  equator"  or  betray  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  at  the  approach  of  a  comet,  that  is 
too  often  their  fate. 

Is  an  absolute  ignorance  of  astronomy  the  unpardon- 
able sin?  If  so,  the  pastors  and  masters  of  some  of 
us  who  begin  to  show  the  w  hite  blossom  of  the  almond 
tree  have  much  to  answer  for.  Thev  might  have  told 
us.  But  surely  w  e,  the  victims  of  misdirected  education, 
are  deserving  of  pity  rather  than  snubbing. 


THE  CONFLICT. 

THE  two  wreaths  kept  us  working  late  last  night. 
The  order  had  taken  us  by  surprise  in  mid- 
morning  with  no  spare  time  to  be  seen  in  the  crowded 
hours  ahead. 

We  were  in  the  thick  of  gathering  and  weighing-up; 
there  was  the  "  van  "  to  pack  for  the  afternoon's  jour- 
ney to  "  town  ",  and  it  was  the  last  day  for  carting  the 
leaf-mould  we  had  bought  up  down  at  Horse-eye. 
Nearly  all  the  emergency  orders  go  to  Surtees.  He 
has  more  glass  than  we,  and  being  within  a  mile  of 
"  town  "  he  can  always  get  plenty  of  white  blossom 
w  hen  the  houses  run  short.  He  has  a  character,  too, 
for  executing  his  orders  by  the  clock.  He  can  afford 
to  employ  good  labour,  and  he  pays  his  men  well. 
His  gardens  lie,  with  never  a  weed  nor  a  patch  of 
waste,  for  half  a  mile  in  full  view  along  the  main 
road.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  never  disappointed 
anyone  either  for  a  wedding  or  a  funeral. 

We  sat  up  wiring  and  gumming  and  setting  last 
night  between  the  lamp  and  the  wood  fire  until  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  Then  the  completed  wreaths  were  taken 
into  the  parlour  and  laid  out  on  the  sofa,  and  we  had 
an  hour  of  freedom  round  the  log  fire  with  our  porridge 
bowls  and  the  morning  paper.  The  extra  hour  in  the 
close  room  made  the  dark  freshness  standing  in  the 
upper  chambers  more  welcome  than  usual.  I  left  my 
blind  up  and  drew  back  my  curtains.  For  awhile  the 
fatigue  of  the  hours  kept  me  at  the  mercy  of  random 
thoughts.  I  could  not  loosen  my  hold  upon  the  day. 
I  thought  of  the  finished  wreaths,  of  their  morning 
journey  down  to  the  village  ;  of  to-morrow's  work  with 
the  three  waggon-loads  of  leaf ;  of  the  next  big  job, 
the  chrysanthemum  housing  not  much  more  than  a 
week  ahead ;  pf  George  waiting  downstairs  for  the 
home-coming  van.  Gradually  the  night  gained,  and 
presently  I  could  feel  all  round  me  the  sleeping  fields  ; 
for  hours  the  countryside  had  slept  under  the  dark 
sky.  Now,  into  the  midnight  stillness  was  pouring 
a  faint  moonlight,  showing  me  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
lingering  round  my  window,  pouring  and  pouring  so 
steadily  it  seemed  every  moment  as  if  the  waiting  night 
must  make  some  sign.  Now  and  again  a  leaf  fell  with 
a  sharp  smack  on  to  the  gravelled  pathway.  I  lay 
in  glad  forgetfulness  of  all  save  the  deeps  of  chill, 
sweet  air  holding  a  vision  of  pale  fields  and  plumy 
poplars  standing  in  the  flood  of  faint  moonlight. 

When  at  last  the  rumble  of  the  van  wheels  came 
from  the  head  of  the  lane  it  brought  no  disturbance, 
Had  not  horse  and  driver  been  going  for  two  hours 
and  more  easily  forward  through  that  same  still  night? 
They  had  left  far  away  beyond  the  marshes  the  quiet 
bustle  of  town  and  their  day's  work,  and  had  come 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  countryside.  The  rattle  of 
the  empty  van,  empty  except  for  the  week's  groceries 
and  perhaps  a  basket  of  beach-bought  fish,  lessened  as 
it  drew  up  the  hill.  Confidence  neighed  from  the 
stable,  and  George's  footstep  crunched  upon  the 
gravel  under  my  window.  Half-dreaming,  I  heard 
the  movement  of  the  two  about  the  stable  yard,  the 
stamping  of  cold  feet,  the  creak  of  the  kitchen  door, 
George's  step  upon  the  stairs.  Why  had  he  kept  his 
boots  on?  Why  was  he  tapping  at  my  neighbour's 
door?    And  at  mine? 

"  Yes?  " 

"  Ah,  you're  awake." 
"  What  is  it?  " 

"  Well,  I  just  came  to  see  if  you  was  awake — I 
wouldn't  have  disturbed  you  else  ",  comes  the  low 
\  oice  near  the  cracked  panel. 

"Yes?" 

"  Well,  there's  nearly  ten  degrees — me  and  George 
just  been  down." 
"  Oh  !  " 

"  It's  just  we're  thinking  we  must  put  something 
over  the  cryzants." 

For  a  moment  I  regretted  my  wakefulness,  but  it 
was  good  later  to  come  down  through  the  night  and 
find  the  awakened  group  trimming  the  garden  lanterns 
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in  the  kitchen  as  they  listened  to  the  wanderer's  talc 
of  the  sudden  drop. 

Good  was  the  work  with  sacking  and  blankets,  with 
•newspapers  and  old  coats,  in  the  cold  half-gloom  of 
the  garden.  Good  as  we  sat,  two  hours  later,  fresh 
and  clear-eyed,  round  the  revived  fire,  drinking  steaming 
mugs  of  milk  coffee,  and  eating  the  whole  of  Sunday's 
cake,  to  feel  that  the  cryzants,  our  cryzants,  were 
safe  for  the  winter  market. 

What  had  Surtees  done  with  his  five  visible  acres  of 
little  grey  plants  and  his  men,  all  hired,  living  dear 
knows  where  round  about?  Perhaps  he'd  housed 
already?  Not  he — not  this  early.  Besides,  no  one 
had  dreamed  of  frost,  and  the  drop  had  not  begun  till 
gone  eight. 

We  heard  the  next  day  as  we  worked  rather  wearilv 
at  the  housing  of  our  precious  plants.  George  had 
1:>een  past  their  way. 

"There  isn't",  he  said,  "not  abo\e  twenty  of  his 
plants  ain't  caught." 

H'm.  They're  saved  goin'  on  about  as  many  as 
•what  we've  lost." 

D.  M.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   BRETON  PROTEST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  Rue  Geoffroy  L'Asnier,  Paris. 
20  November  191 1. 

Sir, — What  Monsieur  Dimnet,  or  yourself,  in  a  recent 
article  is  pleased  to  call  "A  C  omic  Revolt  "  is  no  more 
nor  less  than  one  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of  the 
times. 

A  sculptor  having  to  commemorate  the  union  of 
Brittany  with  France  has  given  in  his  monument  a 
humiliating  posture  to  the  Duchess  Anne.  At  Che- 
nonceaux,  at  Nantes,  at  Amboise,  in  fact  in  all  the 
Chateaux  of  the  Loire,  the  coupling  of  the  ermine  and 
the  porcupine  say  plainly  that  Brittany  gave  herself 
freely,  and  that  the  suzerain  king  was  proud  and 
grateful. 

The  Bretons  have  protested,  and  this  is  what  Mon- 
sieur Dimnet  calls  a  "  strange  incident  ".  It  would 
"have  been  strange  had  they  not  protested. 

The  love  and  respect  that  a  man  bears  for  his  pro- 
vince, for  his  district  in  that  province,  for  his  village 
in  that  district,  for  his  house  in  that  village,  are  senti- 
ments both  logical  and  human.  The  mediaeval 
times  founded  their  whole  social  organisation  on 
such  sentiments,  transmitting  the  principles  of 
authority  according  to  an  established  hierarchy,  which 
went  from  the  chief  or  head  of  the  family  to  the  king, 
by  means  of  the  duke  and  his  barons. 

This  is  what  a  hundred  years  of  revolutions  has  been 
unable  to  destroy  in  that  country.  We  call  it  patriotism, 
and  it  is  the  only  arm  we  possess  to  fight  against  in- 
dividualism, socialism  and  other  modern  monsters  that 
are  striving  to  equalise  everything  by  mediocritv. 

Of  the  character  and  success  of  the  contest  nothing 
can  be  said  here,  the  object  of  this  letter  being  merelv 
to  assure  you  that  if  it  is  pleasing  to  see  proud  and 
generous  men  manifest  themselves  for  their  ideal,  it  is 
equally  painful  to  see  one  of  their  fellow  citizens  jeering 
at  them  in  a  foreign  periodical. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  Huard. 


REDISTRIBUTION    OR  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

179  S.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster  Bridge  S.W. 

21  November  191 1. 
Sir, — May  I  have  the  privilege  of  replying  to  Major 
Morrison-Bell's  letter  in  last  week's  Saturday  Review, 


and  at  the  same  time  to  thank  you  for  permitting  this 
discussion  to  take  place  in  your  columns? 

Major  Morrison-Bell  proposed  redistribution  on  a 
basis  of  equal  single-member  areas  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  secure  one  vote,  one  value.  I  showed  that 
he  was  mistaken.  He  replied  that  he  used  the  ex- 
pression "  one  vote,  one  value  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  popularly  understood,  and  urged  in  justification  of 
his  campaign  that  Home  Rule  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  country  and  that  it  was  being  pushed 
forward  under  the  blank-cheque  theory  of  government. 
I  showed  that  the  blank-cheque  theory  of  government 
is  the  direct  outcome  of  single-member  areas,  and  that 
were  we  to  have  a  new  election  under  Major  Morrison- 
Bell's  plan  the  elector  would  be  compelled  to  give  a 
blank  cheque  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  possible  govern- 
ments. I  added  that  the  figures  showed  that  the 
probable  effect  of  his  scheme  would  be  to  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  Government's  majority  in  Great  Britain. 

Major  Morrison-Bell  now  questions  the  value  of  my 
forecast,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  so  far  with  him  as  to 
admit  that  the  result  of  any  appeal  to  the  country  with 
single-member  areas  is  so  much  a  matter  of  chance  that 
any  result  is  possible  ;  a  minority  may  easily  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  seats.  It  can,  however,  be  fairly 
argued  that  if  redistribution  is  carried  out  impartially 
the  party  which  is  predominant  in  those  constituencies 
which  are  under-represented  will  obtain  an  advan- 
tage and  my  forecast  assumed  that  redistribution 
would  be  carried  out  impartially.  The  figures  show 
that  it  is  the  Ministerial  constituencies  which  on  the 
average  are  under-represented.  Further,  should  re- 
distribution be  carried  out  unfairly,  i.e.,  should  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  constituencies  be  influenced  by 
the  reports  of  party  agents,  the  new  scheme  may 
possibly  give  an  even  larger  majority  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  sum  up,  if  Major  Morrison-Bell  desires  "one 
vote,  one  value"  ;  if  he  desires  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
blank-cheque  theory  of  Government ;  if  he  desires  to 
render  gerrymandering  of  no  avail ;  if  he  desires  to 
enable  electors  to  exercise  the  franchise  intelligently, 
then  he  must  couple  with  his  scheme  of  redistribution 
that  of  proportional  representation. 

Major  Morrison-Bell,  however,  puts  this  latter  reform 
on  one  side  as  unattainable.  On  what  grounds  ?  The 
system  was  introduced  into  the  Transvaal  at  a  few 
months'  notice.  The  Press,  candidates  and  electors 
immediately  adapted  themselves  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  law,  and  so  successful  has  been  the  working 
of  the  system  that  it  is  recognised  by  all  that  propor- 
tional representation  has  come  to  stay.  The  system 
could  be  introduced  into  this  country  with  equal  facility 
and,  as  Lord  Grey  said  last  Monday,  the  proposed 
franchise  changes  makes  its  adoption  a  question  of  the 
most  urgent  and  pressing  importance. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Johx  H.  Humphreys, 
Hon.  Sec.  the  Proportional  Representation  Society. 


CHURCH  AND  PARTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  Tory  party  has  thought  fit  to 
set  at  its  head  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Orangeman — one 
whose  sturdy  Protestantism  satisfied  even  the  "  Church 
Association  "  at  the  Bootle  election — Churchmen,  who 
have,  moreover,  noted  Mr.  Asquith's  excellent  ecclesias- 
tical appointments,  will  realise  that  Tory  return  to 
power  will  also  mean  a  return  to  the  Campbell-Banner- 
man  regime  in  Church  matters.  There  are  many  things 
more  valuable  than  Establishment ;  and  to  me  at  any 
rate  it  is  now  obvious  that  Tory  enthusiasm  on  this 
subject  is  a  mere  electioneering  dodge.  I  have  voted 
Tory  all  my  life,  but  now  I  shall  set  Church  above  party 
and  transfer  my  vote  to  the  Liberals.  Many  others  will 
do  likewise. 

M.A.  (Oxon). 
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"THE   AMATEUR   SOLDIER  AGAIN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  S.vn  uiuv  Review. 

Andalusia,  November  u)ii. 

Sir, — I  imagine  that  all  who  read  Mr.  Childers' 
"  Arme  Blanche  "  must  have  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  served  in  one  of  our  irregular  levies  in 
South  Africa.  This  was  highly  commendable  on  his 
part,  and  all  soldiers  are  grateful  for  such  amateur 
efforts  to  assist  at  a  pinch.  Rut  what  we  arc  not  grate- 
ful for  is  that  a  man,  after  his  own  crude  military  experi- 
ences of  horse  and  rifle  in  an  abnormal  class  of  warfare 
against  irregulars  similarly  armed,  should  set  himself  up 
as  an  authority  to  teach  our  cavalry — an  arm  about 
which  his  writings  prove  he  knows  nothing — how  to 
light  in  the  regular  warfare  of  the  future. 

When  his  first  book  came  out,  it  was  suitably  dealt 
with  by  the  "  Times  ",  the  Saturday  Review,  the 
'"  Cavalry  Journal  ",  and  some  few  others,  though  Mr. 
Childers  received  no  small  encouragement  from  several 
reviewers  who,  like  the  man  in  the  street,  were  ignorant 
of  cavalry  and  its  role  in  war.  Mr.  Childers  then 
returned  to  the  attack  in  his  second  book,  which  he 
rather  adroitly  named  so  as  to  arouse  British  prejudice 
against  cavalry  methods  "  made  in  Germany  ",  irre- 
spective of  their  military  value.  I  wrote  to  you  that 
in  my  opinion  this  book  was  not  worth  reviewing  or 
of  serious  consideration,  since  it  contained  nothing  but 
.a  re-hash  of  the  old  arguments,  selected  "  examples  " 
and  slipshod  conclusions  based  on  these.  Subsequently 
I  received  such  strong  independent  corroboration  of  this 
view  from  the  officer  whose  opinions  I  cited  (and  whose 
admirable  cavalry  work  in  peace  and  in  war  is  known 
to  all  professional  soldiers)  that  I  sent  you  the  notice  you 
dubbed  aptly  "  The  Amateur  Soldier  Again  ". 

The  intelligent  public  will  hardly  be  much  impressed 
to  learn  that  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Childers'  views.  Certainly  they  will  not  take  him  as 
a  guide  in  such  a  highly  technical  matter  as  cavalry 
tactics,  even  though  Sir  Arthur  has  won  his  own  Spurs. 
His  true  reputation  is  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Many  have 
read  his  story  of  "  The  Great  Boer  War  ".  Neither  is 
it  conclusive  that  he  has  now  found  one  who  wears  the 
D.S.O.  to  agree  with  him.  The  Distinguished  Service 
for  which  the  Order  is  granted  varies  from  leading  a 
cavalry  charge  to  the  duties  of  a  railway  stationmaster 
or  the  Militia  occupation  of  a  block-house.  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  ought  to  say  whether  or  not  this  officer's  D.S.O. 
was  given  for  cavalry  service. 

Soldiers  note  with  amusement  and  edification  how 
much  impressed  the  general  public  seem  to  be  with 
amateur  criticism  of  military  matters.  Why  do  not  these 
two  masters  of  fiction  start  a  cavalry  school  of  their  very 
own,  engaging  the  services  of  the  "  D.S.O."  in  ques- 
tion? How  the  cavalry  generals  of  all  the  military 
Powers  would  flock  to  it  ! 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Your  Reviewer. 


<(A  SHEEP  IN  WOLF'S  CLOTHING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — "  A  Sheep  in  W'olf's  Clothing  "  was  written  by 
my  father,  the  late  Tom  Taylor,  and  not  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  as  was  stated  in  your  article 
of  4  November  on  page  iii.  of  the  Supplement.  I  have 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  finding  my  father's  lines  on  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  attributed  to  Shirley 
Brooks  in  Mr.  Spielmann's  "  History  of  Punch  ",  and  I 
naturally  do  not  wish  any  more  of  such  mistakes  to  pass 
uncorrected. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  Wycliffe  Taylor. 

[Our  correspondent  would  perhaps  like  to  know  that 
this  mistake  is  made  in  Mr.  Charles  Whibley's  "  Life  of 
Thackerav  ".  What  Thackeray  really  did  write  was 
*'  The  Wolves  and  the  Lamb  ".—Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

CABINET  GOSSIP. 

"  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life."  By  Lord  Broughton 
(John  Cam  Hobhouse*.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Dorchester.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  1834  to  1852. 
London:  Murray.    1911.    24s.  net. 

LKDY  DORCHESTER  is  at  some  disadvantage  in 
'  publishing  her  lather's  diaries  ol  the  years 
between  1834  and  1852  from  the  fact  that  she  has  to 
follow  Charles  Greville  and  many  others  along  a  track 
as  well  beaten  as  any  in  English  history.  If  there  is 
a  period  of  politics  that  has  been  laid  bare  to  the  bone 
it  is  that  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Peel,  Croker,  Gladstone,  Cobden,  Aber- 
deen, Graham,  Sidney  Herbert,  Brougham,  Russell, 
Granville,  Palmerston — the  lives  and  letters  of  all  these 
great  men  have  long  ago  been  published,  so  that  there 
is  little  or  nothing  left  to  say  about  the  early  Victorian 
era.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  wrote  very  freely  in  his  diaries 
about  the  Whig  Cabinets  at  which  he  assisted  :  and  the 
one  thing  which  must  strike  everyone  who  reads  these 
volumes  is  how  little  there  is  in  these  so-called  Cabinet 
secrets  which  is  not  known  to  all  the  world  the  next  day 
or  the  day  after  !  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  though  not  a 
very  important  person  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a 
cultivated  gentleman,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  men's 
characters  and  brains.  And  having  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  many  great  statesmen  who  adorned 
the  Augustan  age  of  Parliament,  his  impressions,  as  set 
down  in  these  two  volumes,  are  very  well  worth  reading. 
He  disliked  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Durham,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  :  and  he  liked  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Disraeli,  with  whom  he  sy  mpathised  in  his  ferocious 
attacks  on  Peel.  It  is  clear  that  Lord  Grey — the 
Charles  Grey  about  whom  Macaulay  was  so  enthusiastic 
— retired  from  the  task  of  government  out  of  mere  pique, 
and  sulked  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Hobhouse 
remarks  more  than  once  that  Lord  Grey's  eminence  was 
an  instance  of  how  far  a  man  can  go  in  this  country 
with  mere  fluency  of  speech  and  an  arrogant  manner  : 
and  we  think  the  judgment,  though  harsh,  was  justified. 
The  first  Lord  Grey  had  an  imposing  carriage  and  plenty 
of  pompous  words.  But  he  contributed  not  one  single 
idea  or  happy  phrase  to  the  momentous  changes  of 
which  he  was  the  nominal  instrument. 

Hobhouse  describes  a  rather  comical  rubber  of  whist 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
(the  Queen's  mother)  and  Lord  Byron  (not  of  course  the 
poet)  played  against  Lord  John  Russell  and  himself. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  seemed  confused  and  whose 
hand  was  played  for  her  by  a  courtier,  won  the  rubber. 
"  Russell  had  to  pay  her  eight  shillings,  and  he  put 
down  a  sovereign.  She  gave  him  nine  shillings,  sav- 
ing '  I  believe  that  is  right  '.  He  smiled,  and  took  his 
change  ;  but  did  not  seem  pleased  with  this  specimen 
of  Royal  arithmetic."  As  Lord  John  Russell  was 
notoriously  pinched  for  money,  this  is  a  good  story. 
There  is  another  about  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  will 
astonish  those  who  only  know  him  as  an  austere  per- 
sonage. "  At  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  Peel 
spoke,  and  joked,  and  laughed  at  his  own  jokes.  He 
was  much  cheered,  except  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  hung 
down  his  head,  as  if  aware  that  his  leader  was  exposing 
himself.  I  thought  Peel  a  little  the  worse,  or  the  better, 
for  wine.  He  was  dressed  as  for  a  lady's  party,  and 
had  come  in  very  late.  At  last,  when  he  had  said 
something  very  absurd,  I  could  not  help  saying,  across 
the  table,  '  My  dear  Sir  Robert  ',  which  he  took  very 
good-naturedly,  and  laughed  heartily."  This  was  in 
1838  :  but  Peel's  spirits  were  soon  to  be  overclouded  by 
the  break-up  of  his  party  by  Disraeli  and  Bentinck  on 
the  question  of  Free  Trade.  Peel  was  terribly  punished 
in  1845  and  1846  for  two  mistakes  which  party  leaders 
are  very  prone  to  commit  in  all  ages — he  overlooked,  or 
ignored,  a  genius,  because  he  did  not  like  him,  and  he 
changed  his  opinion  on  a  capital  question  without  taking 
his  party  into  his  confidence.  If  Peel  had  given  Disraeli 
a  place  in  his  Government,  and  if  he  had  called  his  party 
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together  and  frankly  told  them  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  Corn  Laws,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  in  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But 
he  did  not  like  Disraeli ;  his  prim  English  nature  shud- 
dered at  the  foreign  name  and  appearance ;  and  he 
chose  to  let  his  party  know  that  he  had  changed  his 
policy  by  an  announcement  in  the  "  Times  ".  It  was 
the  same  mistake  that  Charles  Fox  made  when  he  kept 
Burke  out  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet  in  1782.  Genius 
has  a  way  of  taking  a  terrible  revenge  for  neglect. 
Burke  broke  up  the  Whig  party,  and  kept  Fox  out  of 
power  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Disraeli  split  the  Tory 
party  and  ruined  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  the  same 
mistake  that  Gladstone  made  in  1886.  He  chose  to 
change  his  mind  about  Home  Rule  without  telling  his 
party,  and  he  ignored  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  the 
same  mistake  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  in  1903, 
when,  without  any  previous  warning,  he  declared  for 
Tariff  Reform.  Both  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  long  revolved  their  change  of  policy  in  their  own 
minds  :  but  they  both  sprang  the  change  upon  their 
followers  without  preparation,  and  English  gentlemen 
will  not  stand  that.  Peel's  manners,  always  shy  and 
awkward,  seemed  to  have  been  completely  soured  by 
the  defection  of!  the  Protectionists.  After  Peel  had 
made  a  successful  speech  Hobhouse  crossed  the  floor 
to  tell  Sir  George  Clerk  so.  Clerk  urged  Hobhouse  to 
congratulate  Peel  himself  :  but  Hobhouse  asked  Clerk 
to  convey  the  message  from  an  opponent.  "  Damn 
him  ",  said  Clerk,  "  he  would  kick  (or  turn)  me  away 
if  I  dared  to  speak  to  him  ".  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
told  his  son,  Lord  Douro,  that  he  overtook  Peel  riding 
down  Constitution  Hill,  and  made  some  remarks  to  him 
about  Government  business.  Peel  answered  never  a 
word,  and  only  when  they  were  parting  at  Whitehall  did 
he  condescend  to  say  "  Good-day,  Duke  ".  Surely  a 
party  leader  never  carried  arrogance  farther  than  that. 
Lord  Dalhousie  was  not  an  exacting  or  an  ill-natured 
man  :  he  told  Hobhouse  that  "  Peel  had  broken  up  his 
own  Cabinet,  and  had  no  claims  upon  him.  He  spoke 
in  terms  of  great  dissatisfaction  of  Peel ;  said  he  had 
no  friends  in  the  Cabinet  and  consulted  nobody.  As 
for  himself,  he  had  to  manage  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Lords  almost  alone,  and  yet  Peel  never  gave  him  a 
word  of  thanks  or  encouragement,  but  treated  him  like  a 
schoolboy,  as  he  did  others  ".  We  have  heard  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  said  of  a  more  modern  Conserva- 
tive leader.  It  is  strange  that  men  who  have  the  abilitv 
to  lead  a  party  in  public  will  not  pay  attention  to  the 
business  side  of  party  management,  and  will  not  exert 
themselves  to  be  civil  to  those  who  slave  away  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  office. 

Hobhouse  tells  the  well-known  story  about  Brougham 
hoaxing  the  newspapers  by  inserting  an  account 
of  his  being  killed  in  a  carriage  accident.  Brougham 
was  ashamed  of  the  joke,  and  always  denied  that  he 
was  its  author.  Nobody  but  a  Royal  Duke  (of  Cam- 
bridge) would  have  dared  to  say  to  Brougham  "  '  Eh, 
eh  !  So  I  hear  you  killed  yourself  and  wrote  an 
account  of  your  own  death  '.  On  which  Brougham 
said  he  should  like  to  have  proofs  of  that.  On  which 
H.R.H.  replied:  '  No  proofs  are  wanting:  you  know 
you  did  '  ".  Royal  Dukes  have  their  uses.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  after  the  conviction  of  the 
Chartist  leaders,  Crisp  and  Frost,  the  Whig  Cabinet, 
particularly  Melbourne  and  Hobhouse,  were  in  favour 
of  hanging  them.  This  contrasts  with  the  sympathetic 
attitude  towards  Chartism  taken  up  by  Disraeli  in 
"  Sibyll  ".  At  the  general  election  cf  1847  Macaulay, 
as  is  well  known,  was  defeated  at  Edinburgh,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Verv  wisely  Macau- 
lay  took  that  opportunity  of  quitting  politics,  and  said 
to  Hobhouse,  as  they  walked  away  together,  in  1848, 
"  Thank  Heaven,  that's  my  last  Cabinet  ".  He  added 
that  he  had  "  a  fondness  for  literature  above  all  other 
pursuits,  and  as  he  could  indulge  it  without  the  trial  or 
anxiety  of  those  who  write  for  bread  or  rivalry,  he 
preferred  devoting  himself  to  it  to  continuing  in  office. 
He  said  that  after  his  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  gain  and  to  keep  a  popular  con- 
stituency.    He  could  not  keep  Leeds  or  Edinburgh,  he 


did  not  like  to  represent  a  patron  either ;  in  short, 
politics  did  not  suit  him  ".  Our  literature  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  politicians  of  Leeds  and  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  much  to  Hobhouse's  credit,  and  shows 
his  true  liberality  of  mind,  that  he  should  have  invited 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  to  stay  with  him  at  Erie  Stoke  in 
days  when  the  couple  were  by  no  means  "  bien  vus  " 
socially.  Lord  John  Russell  asked  the  Queen  to  make 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  a  peer  on  going  out  in  1852,  and  the 
title  of  Broughton  was  chosen.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with 
a  want  of  tact  quite  unusual  in  him,  complimented  the 
new  baron  on  "  a  very  honourable  termination  of  his 
career  ".  Lord  Broughton  did  not  die  till  eighteen 
years  later,  in  1869,  when  Disraeli  composed  his 
epitaph. 


"ERE    ENGLAND'S    GRIEFS  BEGAN." 

"The  Village  Labourer,  1760-1832."    By  J.  L.  and  B. 
Hammond.    London :  Longmans.    1911.    9s.  net. 

'  I  HE  man  who  can  read  this  "  Study  in  the  Govern- 
ment  of  England  before  the  Reform  Bill  "  with 
an  easy  mind  is  not  to  be  envied.  The  story  of  the  fraud 
and  force  by  which  the  labourers  were  oppressed 
during  the  enclosure  of  the  commons  and  the  machine- 
breaking  disturbances  in  the  hard  times  after  Waterloo 
rouses  something  of  the  feeling  of  sickness  at  the  horror 
of  man's  dealings  with  man  which  comes  when  we  think, 
in  our  own  serenely  happy  period,  of  witch-finding,  of 
judicial  torture,  of  the  solitude  which  the  conquerors 
make  among  the  barbarians  and  call  it  peace.  The 
picture  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  villagers  under  the 
machinery  of  the  law  and  the  Legislature  is  here  set 
before  us  in  such  solid  blackness  of  shade  as  may  suggest 
to  a  cautious  reader  that  it  suffers  from  a  touch  of  that 
very  common  vice  in  modern  polemics,  proving  too 
much.  The  conjecture  comes  almost  instinctively  that 
something  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  reckoning, 
something  rather  more  subtle  than  the  authors' 
expedient  of  universal  poaching,  or  the  race  would  have 
absolutely  died  out  in  the  chaos  after  the  breakdown  of 
the  "  Specnhamland  remedy  "  of  unlimited  relief  from 
the  rates.  If  the  evidence  of  Cobbett  is  to  be 
admitted  for  an  abysm  of  misery  causing  the 
outbreaks  which  began  at  Battle  and  Brede,  is 
he  to  be  put  out  of  court  when  he  writes  in  1823 
"I  have  seen  no  wretchedness  in  Sussex";  when 
he  tells  us  of  the  bacon-fed  turnip-hoers  at  Eastdean, 
of  the  labourers  who  will  have  a  meat-pudding  and  will 
have  a  fire  ;  and  when  he  stops  to  admire  the  gardens 
"  neat  and  full  of  vegetables  cf  the  best  kinds  ",  the 
walks  and  flower-borders  about  the  cottages,  the  honey- 
suckles and  roses  trained  over  the  doors?  But  whether 
the  facts  be  accepted  with  or  without  qualification,  the 
open-minded  reader  will  be  moved  to  ask  why  they  are 
presented  with  a  show  of  feeling  which  may  fairlv  be 
called  rancorous.  There  is  room  indeed  for  a  good  deal 
of  genercus  temper  in  the  recital  ;  allowance  is  easily 
made  on  this  score  for  the  rather  unfortunate  rhetorical 
flourishes  which  here  and  there  diversify  the  text.  (If 
a  pheasant  under  the  game  laws  must  be  "  golden  ",  was 
there  no  gunning  friend  to  save  the  authors  from 
making  the  wicked  squire  "  put  a  bullet  through  its 
purple  head  "?  or  good  genius  of  restraint  to  blue  pencil 
the  reference  to  Cobbett's  six  hours'  speech  at  his  trial, 
which  divided  the  jury  equally,  as  "volleyed  thunder"?) 
But  apart  from  these  accidents  of  knowledge  or  taste, 
what  end  is  served  by  this  post-mortem  animosity,  these 
acid  sneers  against  the  parsons  of  a  century  since,  this 
vilipending  of  defunct  squires  and  forgotten  placemen, 
unless  it  is  all  meant  to  have  a  modern  application? 
The  practice  of  seriously  kicking'  dead  lions,  or  dead 
dogs,  as  a  sort  of  reflex  correction  of  their  putative 
descendants  to-day,  has  become  a  marked  character  of 
the  more  philosophical  Radicalism  when  it  turns  to  rural 
history.  The  waste  of  energy  in  these  exercises  of 
barren  spleen  is  really  tragic.  To  live  in  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  always  in  a  penumbra  just  behind  the  edge  of 
daylight  ;  to  be  always  attacking  deceased  tyrants  and 
decayed  privilege ;  to  be  ever  looking  back  to  some 
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unenclosed  paradise  of  an  Auburn,  ravished  and  railed 
in  by  one's  hereditary  foes,  to  which  the  rare  is  shortly 
to  be  triumphantly  restored  :  these  are  the  energies  to 
which  the  democratic  protector  of  the  poor  seems  for 
the  present  to  be  condemned.  lie  cannot  or  will  not  go 
back  step  by  step  along  the  miserable  uniformity  of  the 
poor  man's  lot  in  every  age  vagrancy  laws,  Statutes 
of  Labourers,  the  hunger  that  "  Piers  Plowman  "  dealt 
with,  serfdom,  slavery,  the  foundation  of  the  old  world. 
Busy  in  slav  ing  the  ghost  of  "  feudalism  ",  he  cannot 
see  the  business-like  tyrannies  and  thriving  privileges 
which  are  the  non-contentious,  well-meaning,  axiomatic' 
elements  of  half  our  present  rural  polity,  and  which  will 
be -one  day  the  horrid  example  of  one  more  generation 
of  just-too-late  reformers. 

The  best  hope  of  deliverance  for  the  rustic — w  ho  still 
really  exists  somewhere  outside  all  the  pother  of  "  pro- 
gressive enactments  "  and  party  "  scores  " — lies  in  the 
chance  that  we  may  tire  of  vast  schemes  of  impossible 
improvement  and  become  content  to  try  the  manageable 
and  hitherto  quite  neglected  mean.  We  may  learn  to 
deal  with  England's  griefs  as  they  happen  to  be,  indulg- 
ing no  fancies  of  what  the  country  will  be  like  when  we 
have  carried  all  our  Bills,  or  what  it  was  before  those 
griefs  began.  Our  authors  gravely  quote  Goldsmith  and 
Crabbe  together  as  authorities  on  the  happy  and  the  un- 
happy village  respectively.  They  might  have  remem- 
bered that  the  sterner  bard  of  the  pair  has  expressed 
his  own  view  of  such  a  collocation  in  a  dozen  lines  of 
"  The  Parish  Register  ",  which  conclude  : — 

"  Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these  !    Xo  view  appears, 
By  sigh  unruffled  or  unstained  by  tears  ; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown'd, 
Auburn  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found." 


THE  SEYMOURS. 

"  The  Seymour  Family."  By  A.  Audrey  Locke.  London  : 
Constable.    1911.    6s.  net. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  family  of  Seymour  cannot  claim 
such  a  noble  descent  as  the  Courtenays,  a  family 
which  counts  an  Emperor  of  Constantinople  among 
its  forebears,  there  are  few  whose  name  appears 
so  often  in  English  history.  Tradition  would  trace 
their  descent  from  a  certain  Guy  de  St.  Maur,  who 
followed  the  Conqueror  from  the  little  village  of 
S.  Maur-sur-Loire  in  his  expedition  to  England.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  we  find  a  William  St.  Maur,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  the  powerful  William  Marshal  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  was  settled  at  Penhow,  in  Monmouth- 
shire. Thence  the  family  removed  to  Wolf  Hall,  in 
Wiltshire,  which  Roger  had  gained  by  marriage,  and 
there  Sir  John  S.  Maur,  or  Seymour,  was  living 
having  been  knighted  by  Henry  VII.  for  good  service 
against  the  Cornish  rebels  in  1497,  when  his  daughter 
Jane  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
fortunes  of  the  family  both  good  and  evil  were,  like 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  now  based  on  their  marriage 
alliances.  Jane  herself  died  in  giving  birth  to 
Edward  VI.  Her  elder  brother,  the  Protector,  owed 
his  meteor-like  supremacy  to  his  relationship  to  the 
young  King,  and  the  fall  of  her  second  brother,  Thomas 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  was  partly  due  to  his 
marriage  with  Katherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  his  brother- 
in-law  King  Henry.  Alliance  with  royalty  had  thus 
far  given  greatness,  with  its  dangers,  to  the  Seymours. 
It  was  otherwise  with  their  descendants,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  infatuation  of  the  son  of 
the  Protector,  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  of  his 
grandson,  William  Seymour,  in  their  marriages  with 
Katherine  Grey  and  Arabella  Stuart.  Katherine  was 
the  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
common  ruin  of  her  husband,  Guildford  Dudlev,  and  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and,  barring  the 
Scottish  line,  stood  nearest  to  the  throne  after  Elizabeth. 
The  claim  of  Arabella  Stuart,  though  not  so  good,  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  suspiciousjames  I. 
Both  the  marriages  were  clandestine,  and  both  brought 


serious  trouble.  Katherine  Grey  was  lor  a  long  time 
imprisoned,  and  died  a  broken  woman  ;  and  her  husband 

with  difficulty  obtained  the  pardon  of  tin;  Queen. 
Arabella  Stuart,  after  a  vain  and  romantic  attempt  to 
escape  w  ith  her  husband,  died  in  prison.  Her  husband, 
William  Seymour,  was  more  fortunate  In  1O21  he 
was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  estates  and  earldom  ol 
his  grandfather.  In  1640  he  was  created  Marquess  of 
Hertford  by  Charles  1.,  and  in  the  striking  western 
campaign  of  1642-3  proved  that  be  was  a  general  of 
great  parts.  Eor  his  services  to  the  Royal  cause  he 
was  allowed  to  reassume  the  dukedom  which  had  been 
forfeited  on  the  attainder  of  the  Protector,  and  as  second 
Duke  of  Somerset  he  learnt  that  Mars  was  a  more 
profitable  taskmaster  than  Cupid.  His  son,  Lord 
Beauchamp,  had  died  during  the  civil  war,  worn  out  by 
the  hardships  he  had  endured  in  active  service  for  the 
Royalist  cause  and  by  a  five  months'  imprisonment  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  His  grandson  and  great-grandson 
did  not  long  hold  the  title,  and  in  1675  the  dukedom 
went  to  Erancis,  his  great-nephew,  then  Baron  Seymour 
of  Trowbridge. 

With  the  passing  of  the  dukedom  from  the  direct 
to    the    younger     line    the     Seymours    adapt  them- 
selves to  the  times.    The  days  of  the  heroic  were  gone, 
and  any  romance  that  remains  was  of  a  more  private 
character.    No  longer  were  they  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  Royal  house  or  arouse  the  dynastic  jealousy  of  their 
sovereigns.     Their  battles  are  to  be  fought  in  Parlia- 
ment or  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  their 
methods  are  those  of  constitutional  politicians.  When 
Charles  Seymour,  the  sixth  Duke,  "  the  Proud  Duke  " 
as  he  w  as  called,  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1678  he  had 
but  a  small  estate.    To  this  he  made  a  great  addition  by 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.     She  brought  with  her  six 
of  the  oldest  baronies  of  England,  and  was  mistress 
of  Alnwick,  of  Petworth,  and  of  Syon  and  Northumber- 
land houses.*    Although  the  butt  with   his  duchess 
of    Swift's   bitter   satire   in   "  The   Prophecy  "  and, 
according  to  Burnet,   "  so  humoursome,  proud,  and 
capricious  that  he  was  rather  a  ministry  spoiler  than  a 
ministry  maker  ",  he  had  considerable  influence.  At 
first  in  favour  with  James  II.,  he  soon  quarrelled  with 
him  and  welcomed  William  of  Orange.     In  the  reign 
of  Anne  he  and  his  red-haired  duchess  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
Abigail  Hill,  and  finally  *he  was  one  of  those  who,  by 
forcing  their  way  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  dying 
Queen  and  prev  ailing  upon  her  to  send  for  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  frustrated  the  Jacobite  schemes  of  Boling- 
broke.     Meanwhile  his  cousin,  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
descendant  of  the  Protector  by  his  first  wife,  Katherine 
Eilliol,  was  an  active  man  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Amiel  of  Dryden's  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel  ", 
he  was  a  man  of  much  the  same  temperament  as  the 
Duke  himself,  and  so  proud  that  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  asked  him  if  he  were  not  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  family  he  answered,  "  Pardon  me,  Sir,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family  ".     His  imperious 
manner,  however,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  presided  over 
the  fractious  Parliament  of  1673-8.     He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Amendment 
Act,  and  though  against  the  Exclusion  Bill  was,  like 
his   cousin,    in   favour  of    the  expedition  of  William 
of  Orange,  wishing,  however,  that  he  should  be  Regent, 
not  King.     During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  of 
Anne  he  continued  a  member  of  the  moderate  Tory 
party.    But   his   high-handedness   and  his  boundless 
personal  ambition  alienated  all,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne  he  retired,  a  disappointed  man,  to  his 
seat  at  Maiden  Bradley,  where  he  died  in  1708.  Sir 
Edward  had  himself  refused  the  peerage  that  was  offered 
to  him  in  1702,  as  there  was  every  probability  that  the 
Dukedom  of  Somerset  would  soon  fall  to  him  or  his 
descendants.     But  his  third  son,  Francis,  by  the  will 


*  The  greater  part  of  these  estates  however  passed  with  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  Duke's  granddaughter,  to  the  second 
Duke  of  Northumberland  of  the  Smithson  creation. 
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of  the  Earl  of  Conway  succeeded  to  the  Conway  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Popham  Conway 
Seymour,  in  a  duel,  1699.*  In  1702  he  was  created 
Baron  Conway  of  Ragley  (Warwickshire),  and  his 
eldest  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  raised  to  the  earldom 
and  then  to  the  marquisate  of  Hertford  (1 750-1 793). 
In  1749  the  grandson  of  the  Speaker  by  his  first  wife 
became  Duke  of  Somerset  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Trowbridge  line,  and  thus  all  the  estates  and  honours 
of  the  family  had  fallen  to  the  descendants  of  Katherine 
Filliol,  the  first  wife  of  the  Protector.  From  that  day 
forward  the  Dukes  do  not  play  so  important  a  part  in 
history  as  do  their  cousins.  Of  these  the  most 
interesting  are  Francis  first  Marquess  of  Hertford  and 
his  brother  General  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  and 
Francis  Charles  third  Marquess. 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Francis,  the  Earl  and  first 
Marquess,  and  General  Conway,  the  elder  was  a  selfish 
man     chiefly     intent    on    personal  aggrandisement. 
Appointed  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  by  George  II.,  he 
attached  himself  to  George  III.  ;  was  made  Knight  of 
the  Garter  in  1756,  Ambassador  at  Paris  (1763-1765) 
\  iceroy  of  Ireland  (1765-1766),  and  then  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  the  Household,    This  position  he  held  till  the 
final    collapse    of    Lord    North's   ministrv    in  1782. 
Anxious  above  all  to  retain  the  Roval  favour,  he  vet 
trimmed  his  opinions  to  meet  the  views  of  those'  in 
power,  and  played  no  decisive  part  in  the  politics  of  hi« 
day.    His  brother  the  General  has  perhaps  gained  too 
much  fame  owing  to  the  ready  and  partial  pen  of  Horace 
Walpole,  who  was  at  once  his  admirer  and  his  chief 
adviser.    He  is  best  known  for  his  attack  on  general 
warrants  in  the  famous  Wilkes  case,  his  opposition  to 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  and    for  his   speech  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  a  speech  which  received  the  almost 
iulsome  praise  of  Burke.     He  held  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  State  in  Lord  Rockingham's  first  ministry, 
1765  ;  took  office  under  Pitt  and  Grafton,  and  again  'in 
Rockingham's  second  administration  and  in  the  luckless 
coalition  ministry.     He  also  served  his  ccuntrv  well  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  Austrian  Succession  War  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War    And  yet  with  all  his  gifts,  his 
courtly  manners,  his  courage,  and  his  power  of  speech 
he  was,  as  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  a  capable  soldier  rather 
than  a  general,  a  brilliant  and  versatile  speaker  vet  not 
a  statesman  of  the  first  rank. 

Francis  Charles  Seymour  Conway,  third  Marquess  of 
Hertiord,  the  grandson  of  the  first  Marquess,  has 
earned  an  unenviable  notorietv  from  the  novels  of 
Disraeh  and  of  Thackerav,  who  took  him  for  their 
characters  of  Lord  Monmouth  and  the  Marquess  of 
Steyne.  Nor  were  contemporarv  wits  more  kindlv  to 
him.  Tom  Moore  laughs  at  his  red  whiskers  ;  Peter 
kindar  makes  fun  over  the  Regent's  intrigues  with  his 
mistress^  Fanny  Wilson;  John  Mills  in  his  "  Follies  of 
the  Day"  says  he  had  "  no  redeeming  quality  in  the 
multitude  of  his  glaring  vices  ".  Although  his  earlv 
friendship  with  George  IV.  as  Regent  earned  him  the 
darter,  he  played  little  part  in  English  politics.  Having 
married  Maria  Fagniani  (Mie  Mie),  the  child  of  three 
putative  fathers,  for  her  monev,  he  soon  deserted  her 
and  lived  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  the  most  part  abroad,  in 
a  whirl  of  amusement  and  of  vice.  The  management 
<)!  his  estates  and  of  his  political  influence,  which  was 
thrown  on  the  Tory  side,  he  left  to  Mr.  Croker,  the 
Rjgby  of  Disraeli's  "  Coningsby  "  and  the  Wenham  of 
Hiackerays  'Vanity  Fair".  The  best  excuse  that 
can  be  made  for  this  marvel  of  eccentricity  and  of 
immorality  is  that  he  was  probably,  in  his  later  davs  at 
least  unsound  in  mind.  But  we  may  remember  to  his 
credit  that  he  began  that  remarkable  collection  of  art 
treasures  which,  added  to  bv  his  son,  was  finallv  left 

of  "me  Ml*{        R5Chard  Wa"aCe'  &  natural  -r. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on  some  of  the  more 
striking  members  of  the  Seymour  family.  If  none  of 
them  with  the  exception  of  the  Protector  has  played 
a  very   <•  nspicuous   part   in   English    history,  their 
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names  appear  on  every  page.  Whether  of  good  or  evil 
fame,  they  were  for  the  most  part  marked  with  a  strong 
personality.  Perhaps  the  characteristic  which  is 
common  to  the  family  is  that  of  ambition,  though  that 
ambition  was  often  centred  on  personal  ends. 

Mr.  Locke's  book  may  be  commended.  It  is  based 
on  the  best  authorities,  and  is  written  in  a  pleasant 
style  with  moderation  and  good  judgment.  But  he 
should  have  given  a  genealogy  ;  it  would  help  the  reader 
to  unravel  the  tangle  of  names  which  a  family  history 
necessarily  involves. 


THE    RIVER   OF   THE  MARCHES. 

"  A  Book  on  the  Wye."   By  Edward  Hutton.  London  ; 
Methuen.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

WALES  and  the  Border  were  for  the  most  part  only 
discovered  by  the  English  tourist  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  river  Wye,  however,  or  at  least 
the  portion  of  it  that  flows  from  Ross  to  Monmouth, 
was  well  known  in  the  eighteenth,  ever  since  Pope 
immortalised  the  "  Man  of  Ross  "  and  the  poet  Gray 
and  Lord  North  sailed  down  the  stream  from  Ross  to 
witness  the  "  succession  of  nameless  beauties  ".  In  our 
own  time  Mr.  Bradley  has  done  much  to  revive  interest 
in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  district.  Our 
present  author,  who  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  by 
his  descriptions  of  Italian  cities,  approaches  the  subject 
from  a  new  standpoint.  Unlike  Mr.  Bradley,  he  is  in 
his  sympathies  anti-Keltic,  and  now  and  again  he 
obtrudes  with  needless  heat  his  Roman  Catholic 
bias.  The  book  shows  signs  of  undue  haste  in 
preparation — and  even  in  the  Hereford  portion,  which 
is  the  best,  there  is  a  bad  mistake  about  the  date  of 
a  church.  But  it  is  wTien  he  is  following  the  Wye  from 
Plynlimmon  through  Radnorshire  that  we  are  most 
conscious  of  his  limitations.  The  ancient  British  Church 
may  have  had  its  imperfections  ;  but  inasmuch  as  some 
of  its  saints  have  found  their  way  into  the  calendar  of 
the  Catholic  Church  Mr.  Hutton's  sneers  are  from  his 
own  point  of  view  a  mistake.  And  it  is  hardly  good 
taste  for  him  as  he  stands  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  of  Aberedw  t&  triumph  in  the  death  of 
Lewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  and  to  extol  the  unionist  policy  of 
King  Long-shanks. 

"  Sunt  lacrimse  rerum."  In  the  valley  of  the  Elan 
and  by  the  walls  of  Builth  the  tragedy  of  the  last  and 
noblest  prince  of  the  oldest  royal  race  in  Europe  domi- 
nates the  scene,  and  for  our  author  to  utter  modern 
politic;i!  platitudes  in  such  a  place  is  as  unseemly  as  it 
would  be  for  a  Protestant  Liberal  to  make  a  special  visit 
to  the  heath  of  Culloden  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
public  lecture  on  the  virtues  of  the  British  democracy. 
It  is  also  strange  that  a  writer  with  so  much  zeal  for 
monasticism  should  neglect  to  mention  that  the 
Welsh  princes  were  the  warm  supporters  and  friends 
of  the  Cistercian  monk  and  the  Franciscan  friar.  We 
must  add  that  he  seems  as  much  a  stranger  to  Welsh 
poetry  as  he  is  to  Welsh  history,  for  he  writes  as  if  he 
thought  that  the  famous  verses  on  the  rivers  that  rise 

"  From  high  Plynlimon's  shaggy  side  " 

to  w  it,  the  Severn,  the  Rheidol  and  the  Wye,  were  com- 
posed by  Borrow.  These  verses,  which  Borrow  sang 
"  after  drinking  copiously  of  the  fountain  of  the  Wye  ", 
are  only  an  English  translation  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  the 
Welsh  bard  of  the  days  of  the  Roses'  war. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hutton  approaches  the  question 
of  Welsh  Nationalism  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Philistine 
politician.  When  he  gets,  however,  on  English  soil-, 
he  writes  as  a  man  of  culture  should  write,  and  his 
account  of  the  history  and  topograph}-  of  Herefordshire 
is  generally  good.  The  mode  of  journeying  by  water 
from  Hereford  or  Ross  to  Chepstow  is  carefully 
explained,  and  full  information  is  given  of  the  best  way 
to  make  the  voyage  and  to  negotiate  the  weirs  which 
arc  a  real  danger  to  the  inexperienced  boatman.  Those 
who  desire  to  make  the  river  trip  will  be  well  advised 
to  study  all  that  is  here  said  on  the  subject. 
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We  have  an  interesting  historical  sketch  <>i  Hereford 
Cathedra]  and  a  wail  over  its  present  condition.  "  All 
the  English  cathedrals  and  abbeys  I  have  seen  seem  to 
me  to  be  like  this,  but  I  think  I  have  felt  it  more  in 
Hereford  than  elsewhere.  The  coldness,  the  frigid 
tidiness  and  deadness  of  these  places,  that  were  once 
not  only  the  houses  of  God,  but  of  man  also,  do  not 
perhaps  strike  the  Englishman  from  abroad,  from  Italy 
for  instance,  or  from  Spain.  They  arc  dead,  their 
chapels  are  empty,  or  at  least  never  used,  their  chantries 
meaningless,  their  very  form  is  incomprehensible." 
There  is  truth  in  this  criticism,  and  the  regime  of  a 
Bishop  Pereival  must  necessarily  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  a  Catholic  shrine.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  If  English  Churchmen  were  as  in- 
different to  their  cathedrals  as  our  author  assumes,  how 
can  he  explain  the  fact  that  their  free-will  offerings  have 
kept  them  in  repair?  Much  cathedral  restoration  may 
have  been  misjudged.  We  cheerfully  abandon  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to  his  anathemas  ;  but  without  question 
English  Churchmen  have  made  far  greater  personal 
sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  their  historic  shrines 
than  have  been  made  by  any  nations  of  the  Roman 
obedience  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

Of  Ross  and  its  man  John  Kyrle  we  have  an  interest- 
ing account,  and  Pope  is  quoted  at  considerable  length. 
And  then  follows  a  pleasant  journey  to  Monmouth  on 
the  water,  and  our  author  realises  that  in  a  sense  he 
is  back  on  Welsh  soil.  But  he  is  not  quite  accurate 
when  he  says  "  Monmouthshire,  though  now  legally  an 
English  county,  is  administratively  outside  both  England 
and  Wales  ".  The  fact  is  that  Monmouthshire  was 
constituted  as  an  English  county  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  generally  treated  as  such  for 
administrative  and  legal  purposes  until  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  special  Acts  relating  to 
Wales,  like  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  have  been 
extended  to  Monmouthshire.  The  county  historically, 
and  to  some  extent  linguistically,  has  always  been 
Welsh.  Our  author  hits  the  mark  when  he  writes  that 
the  finest  thing  in  Monmouthshire  is  Monmouth  King 
Harry's  birthplace.  But  he  should  have  written  less 
rapturously  of  David  Gam.  He  may  have  been  the 
Fluellen  of  Shakespeare  :  but  we  cannot  forget  that  he 
made  a  dastardly  attempt  to  assassinate  Glendovver. 


NOVELS. 


"  The  Fruitful  Vine."    By  Robert  Hichens.    London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.    1911.  6s. 

"  When  you  are  in  Rome  ",  one  can  hear  Mr.  Hichens 
saying  with  a  chuckle,  "  you  may  do  as  Rome  does  ". 
He  has  learnt  the  soundness  of  the  proverb  by  some  of 
his  earlier  romances,  and  knows  that  though  the  self- 
constituted  censors  of  our  novelists'  morals  fight  shy 
at  cold-blooded  immorality  on  the  Thames  they  will  not 
object  to  it  beside  the  Tiber.    Rome  does,  according  to 
Mr.  Hichens,  pretty  much  as  it  likes  in  the  way  of 
morality,  and  what  it  likes  is  scarcely  lovely  from  our 
insular  point  of  view.     He  sets  himself,  however,  with 
considerable  skill,  if  not  with  complete  success,  to  per- 
suade us  that,  when  sufficiently  steeped  in  its  non-moral 
atmosphere,  an  Englishwoman,  on  whose  "  goodness  " 
he  lays  too  much  insistence,  will  behave  just  as  im- 
morally as  an  Italian,   without  even  passion  for  her 
excuse.    To  have  achieved,  what,  apparently,  he  tries  to 
achieve,  the  keeping  of  our  respect  for  the  woman  who 
sins  to  present  her  husband  with  a  child,  he  should  have 
constructed  her  of  a  different  fibre  ;  she  should  have  com- 
mitted her  crime  either  from  passion  or  with  an  abso- 
lutely cool-headed  calculation.     Dolores  Cannynge  has 
only  as  an  excuse  that  her  husband  is  fond  of  the  chil- 
dren of  another  woman,  who  is  the  fruitful  vine.  Edna 
Denzil  is  passionately  attached  to  her  husband,  and  Sir 
Theodore  Cannynge  is  devotedly  fond  of  his  wife,  who, 
in  consequence,  cannot  even  plead  a  creditable  jealousy 
in  her  defence.      She  tries  to  make  her  husband's 
Roman  home  agreeable  to  him — he  is  a  just-retired 
ambassador— by  crowding  it  with  people  he  has  no  wish 


to  meet,  and  when  that  method  lails,  she  decides,  in 
the  misty  way  of  Mr.  Hichens'  women,  that  she  must 
somehow  or  other  produce  a  child,  to  keep  him  at 
home.  Her  dishonesty  to  her  lover,  the  depth  ol 
whose  passion  she  cannot  pretend  to  misunderstand,  is 
even  more  offensive  than  her  dishonesty  to  her  husband, 
whose  too  extensively  advertised  philoprogcnitiveness 
did  in  a  measure  call  for  tremble.  But  Cesare  Carelli, 
from  a  Roman  point  of  view,  did  not  deserve  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  him  by  the  lady  he  was  so  mistaken 
as  to  adore,  and  though  he  and  his  previous  mistress 
seem,  in  the  end,  bent  on  persuading  us  that  Rome  is, 
in  Mr.  Hichens'  eyes,  as  indifferent  to  manners  as  to 
morals,  we  sympathise  rather  with  his  ill-temper  than 
with  the  heroine's  complacency.  The  books  shows  no 
change  in  the  author's  methods.  He  is  as  diffuse  as 
ever;  without  wrong  one  might  call  him  "wordy  ". 
Occasionally  an  excellent  phrase  occurs,  but  his  effects 
do  not  rest  on  excellent  phrases  but  on  accumulated 
detail,  often  tircsomely  repeated,  sometimes  admirably 
significant,  but  too  frequently  suggesting  the  social 
chronicles  of  a  society  journal. 

"  The  Lost  Iphigenia."    By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
London:  Smith,  Elder.    1911.  6s. 

The  feverish  circle  in  which  the  public  performer  is 
supposed  to  live  has  always  for  some  reason  or  other 
excited  the  curiosity  of  outsiders.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Egerton  Castle  once  again  cleverly  exploit  this  well- 
known  foible,  and  in  a  narrative  plentifully  sprinkled 
w  ith  bits  of  German  and  French  admit  the  reader  into 
the  cosmopolitan  world  of  grand  opera.  A  good  many 
of  their  notes  seem  to  us  to  be  forced — no  doubt  with 
the  best  dramatic  intention.  The  stolid  youth  Sir  John 
Holdfast — "  Johnny  ",  with  a  gag  of  "  Oh,  I  say  !  " — 
who  loves  the  beautiful  singer  Sarolta  Vaneck  with  a 
dog-like  devotion,  tamely  writes  to  her  on  the  morrow 
of  her  triumph  as  Iphigenia  "  I  thought  you  awfully 
good  ",  thus  giving  to  Madame  Costanza  the  trainer  an 
opportunity  to  exclaim  "  Oh,  ces  Anglais  !  "  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  the  great  German  composer 
Lothnar,  to  whom  the  devoted  Sarolta  is  but  an  instru- 
ment in  his  orchestra,  is  shown  making  a  theatrical 
bonfire  of  the  manuscript  score  of  his  masterpiece 
amongst  the  wreaths  on  the  premature  grave  of  his 
favourite  and  only  tenor.  But  what  matters  the  over- 
loading of  the  high-lights  if  it  enables  those  whose 
plain  English  virtues  approximate  to  Johnny's  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  superiority  of  the  same  to 
artistic  inhumanity  and  hysteria?  It  is  all  very  well 
done,  and  of  course  Johnny  wins  Sarolta  in  the  end. 


MIXED  BIOGRAPHY. 


"  The  Life  of  Nelson."   By  Robert  Southey.  With  an  Introduction 

by  John  Masefield  and  Designs  by  Frank  Brangwyn.    London  : 

Gibbings.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler."    By  E.  B.  and  J.  Pennell. 

London  :  Heinemann.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 
"  My  Life  Story."  By  Emily,  Shareefa  of  Wazan.  London  :  Arnold. 

1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 
"  John  Boyes,  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuyu."   London  :  Methuen.  1911. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

"The  Life  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert."  By  W/G.  Gosling.  London : 
Constable.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

"The  Life  of  Paracelsus."  By  Anna  M.  Stoddart.  London: 
Murray.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"Sophie  Dawes,  Queen  of  Chantilly."  By  Violette  Montagu. 
London  :  Lane.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Life  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Roche-Jaquelein."  By  M.  M.  Maxwell- 
Scott.    London:  Longmans.    1911.  7s.6d.net. 

"The  Russells  of  Birmingham."  By  S.  H.  Jeyes.  London:  Allen. 
1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Story's  "  Early  Reminiscences."  Glasgow  :  MacLehose.  1911. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Not  every  kind  of  biography  is  here ;  but  the  list  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  lives  which  pass  continually  from  publisher  to 
reader.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  a  reissue  of  the  classic  life, 
as  to  which  we  are  prompted  first  of  all  to  ask— Who  has 
written  the  introduction?  Southey's  "Nelson"  is  not  a 
great  book,  or  even  an  accurate  book.  But  it  has  done  more 
than  anv  of  the  better  and  bigger  lives  of  the  Admiral  to 
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form  the  popular  idea  of  him.  Southey  did  not  know  the 
sea  well  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  he  was  too  correct  a 
moralist  to  deal  fairly  with  certain  passages  in  Nelson's  life. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  classic  ;  and  will  be  reprinted  as 
long  as  Nelson  is  remembered,  despite  the  volumes  which, 
for  the  naval  and  military  historian,  or  for  the  strict  investi- 
gator, have  replaced  it.  The  second  biography  on  the  list  is 
also  the  new  edition  of  a  standard  work,  but  of  a  different 
type.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penneli's  "  Life  of  Whistler"  has  run 
through  five  editions  in  three  years.  The  "Nelson"  is  a 
famous  book,  because  Southey  wrote  it.  The  "Whistler" 
is  famous  because  it  is  about  Whistler.  Of  course,  it  owes  the 
value  it  has  to  the  care  with  which  it  was  compiled  ;  and 
the  authors  still  keep  the  book  level  with  fresh  material.  The 
new  edition  is  revised  throughout.  This  is  the  book  for  those 
who  like  good  stories  of  the  men  of  yesterday,  and  who  have 
the  love  of  an  amateur  for  art  and  letters.  The  authors  keep 
strictly  to  their  subject,  and  their  subject  is  Whistler,  of 
whom  the  life  could  not  fail  to  be  alive,  if  tolerably  written. 

Entirely  of  a  different  kind  are  the  two  books  which  come 
next.  The  life  stories  of  Emily,  Shareefa  of  Wazan,  and 
of  John  Boyes  are  of  those  who  pass  away  into  strange  lands, 
breaking  from  the  ordered  life  of  their  people,  and  making 
for  themselves  a  novel  destiny  of  their  own.  One  went  to 
Wazan  as  wife  of  the  Shareef.  The  reason  she  tells  in  the 
simplest  manner  :  "It  was  not  till  I  had  persuaded  myself 
that  life  would  be  impossible  without  him."  Her  book  is 
worthy  of  all  the  praise  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  gives  it 
in  his  introduction  of  the  author  to  English  readers.  It  is  a 
"  plain  narrative  of  daily  life  ",  written  simply  and  in  good 
faith.  Nothing  is  revealed  in  these  pages  to  tear  the  veil 
from  the  cacred  places  of  the  East.  The  Shareefa  has  not 
exploited  her  ]>osition  as  one  particularly  able  to  lay  open 
a  side  of  Oriental  life  shut  scrupulously  away  from  the 
European  traveller  and  reader.  It  is  the  straightforward 
tale  of  one  who  has  lived  in  an  exceptionally  difficult  posi- 
tion, and  successfully  lived.  The  story  of  John  Boyes  is  of 
the  same  order — a  story  told  of  life  in  strange  places  without 
exclamation,  or  the  least  spice  of  exaggeration.  John  Boyes 
is  the  frontier  m?.n  and  exploring  trader.  His  life  is  one 
long  adventure.  He  is  so  used  to  being  in  the  extremity  of 
peril  that  he  can  speak  of  it  as  one  would  speak  of  catching 
a  train,  or  dining  at  the  Trccadero.  His  life  is  perpetual 
romance ;  but  his  view  of  himself  is  of  a  simple  trader,  with 
good  years  and  bad  years  as  the  chief  landmarks  of  his 
existence.  Incidentally  he  tames,  civilises,  organises,  vac- 
cinates, and  administers  as  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuyu,  who 
from  their  pictures  must  be  cne  of  the  most  fearsome  tribes 
in  Africa. 

Our  next  two  books  draw  the  reader  by  glamour  of  a  name. 
There  is,  here,  an  invitation  to  go  back  in  time  that  we  may 
become  familiar  with  the  lives  of  men  whose  names  ring  with 
promise  of  adventure.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  sailed 
for  Newfoundland,  rich  in  stockfish,  the  first-fruit  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  attracts  one  sort  of  reader  as  definitely  as 
Paracelsus,  last  of  the  wizards  and  first  of  the  men  of  science, 
attracts  another.  Th?  lure  is  in  the  name.  Both  these 
books  are  written  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Gosling  sets  out 
to  put  right  the  injustice  done  to  Gilbert  by  the  biographers 
of  Raleigh.  He  maintains,  reasonably  enough,  that  the 
fame  of  Gilbert  has  been  put  into  shadow  by  that  of  his  illus- 
trious half-brother.  Miss  Stoddart  also  sets  out  to  give  Para- 
celsus a  better  name  than  was  allowed  him  before  Browning 
intuitively  grasped  some  noble  features  of  the  man.  Miss 
Stoddart's  book  shows  signs  cf  cart  ful  study,  and  is  agreeably 
and  quietly  written.  Both  books  fill  a  gap  and  were  worth 
•  publishing. 

"Sophie  Dawes"  is  unfortunately  a  sort  of  biography 
more  frequently  published  than  any  other.  Sophie  Dawes 
was  miitressof  Henri  Joseph  Due  de  Bourbon,  the  last  of  the 
f'ondes.  She  is  well  known  to  French  historians  as  "  Queen 
of  Chantilly".  The  author  came  upon  her  while  making 
1  •.  <•  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Orleans  family  ;  and 
fhe  found  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  which  she  thought 
it  a  shame  to  lose.  A  virgin  field,  the  material  to  hand,  and 
the  chmce  to  clear  up  a  dark  mystery  at  the  end — it  was  too 
tempting  an  opportunity.  But  the  history  in  the  book  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking  it  out ;  it  is  rather  the 
book's  excuse  than  its  occasion.  In  striking  contrast  is  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Scott's  "  Life  of  the  Marquise  de  la  Roche-Jaque- 
Lein".  This  was  the  famous  heroine  of  La  Vendee,  and  her 
story  is  in  the  heroic  style.  One  of  the  most  touching  tales 
in  the  world  is  that  of  poor  Jeanne  Robin  of  Courlay,  killed 
in  battle,  and  married,  dying,  to  her  lover  in  the  thick  of 
action.  Such  a  story  is  in  the  key  of  all  that  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott  has  to  tell. 

The  last  two  volumes  in  our  list  are  of  the  class  whose 
interest  is  personal  and  local.  Mr.  Jeyes'  book  on  the 
Piussells  of  Birmingham  fills  a  gap  in  the  history  of  the  city 
which  no  citizen  should  miss.  The  book  is  well  written  ;  it 
is  an  excellent  memoir.    There  is  nothing  swollen  or  imper- 


tinent. The  Russells  were  driven  from  Birmingham  with 
Priestley,  and  the  story  is  told  again  of  the  famous  riots. 
Mr.  Jeyes  follows  the  family  to  America ;  but,  however 
parochially-minded  the  reader  may  be,  he  would  hardly 
refuse  to  make  the  journey  with  them.  Mrs.  Story,  of 
course,  tells  her  own  tale.  It  is  first  a  tale  for  her  friends 
and  countrymen.  After  that  it  is  a  tale  for  anyone  who  can 
be  brought  to  share  her  pious  belief  "  that  even  in  the  most 
uneventful  life  there  are  occurrences  which,  if  simply  and 
faithfully  portrayed,  would  be  found  to  have  a  human 
interest  far  exceeding  that  of  the  thrilling  and  sensational 
incidents  which  fill  the  penny  dreadful".  Yes;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  pick  out  just  those  occurrences  with  this  urgent 
appeal.  Mrs.  Story  tells  of  a  great  many  things  that  hap- 
pened to  her,  and  writes  of  a  great  many  people  whom  she 
knew  ;  and  she  writes  simply  and  faithfully.  The  book  has 
a  certain  freshness  and  innocence  which  for  a  few  paragrajjhs 
succeeds  in  holding  the  attention. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"A  Sister  of  Louis  XVI."  By  Louis-Leopold  d'Artemont  London: 
Murray.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  subject  of  this  work,  Marie-Clotilde  de  France,  Queen 
of  Sardinia  (1759-1802),  has  never,  it  appears,  been  dealt 
with  before  in  our  language  in  so  complete  a  form.  Even 
in  France  she  has  been  comparatively  neglected  and  the 
bibliography  relating  to  her  is  slender.  Why  should  this  be 
so,  when  her  sister,  the  ill-fated  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the 
other  members  of  her  family  have  been  so  frequently  and 
exhaustively  written  about  ?  Has  she  not  been  made  a 
"  Venerable  "  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  course  of 
years  without  doubt  to  be  exalted  into  a  saint  ?  Why  then 
the  neglect  ?  Because,  plainly  speaking,  neither  her  life  nor 
herself  personally  is  interesting  beyond  the  ordinary.  To 
the  student  of  history,  M.  d' Artemont's  conscientiously  com- 
piled account  of  Queen  Marie-Clotilde's  life  will  have  its 
value.  It  is  clearly,  soberly  written,  has  a  pedigree  of  the 
Bourbon  family  and  a  good  index,  besides  a  bibliography 
and  good,  appropriate  illustrations — in  fact,  all  the  essentials 
for  the  student  of  a  special  period  and  family.  But  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  average  person  to  be  absorbingly  interested 
in  a  Queen  about  whom  one  only  gathers  the  impression  that 
she  was  unfortunate,  pious,  and  fat.  Marie-Clotilde  had  not 
the  vigour  and  energy  necessary  to  cope  with  the  difficult 
situation,  which  ended  in  her  husband  being  forced  to  abdi- 
cate by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  triumphant  young 
French  Republic.  What  then  happened  to  the  unhappy  pair 
is  hardly  edifying  or  inspiriting.  They  simply  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another,  from  Turin  to  Parma,  from  Parma  to 
Naples,  from  Naples  to  Sardinia,  and  back  again,  roughing 
it  considerably,  putting  up  at  times  with  unwilling  hosts, 
and  enduring  a  certain  amount  of  hardship. 

"An  Imperial  Victim."  By  Edith  Cuthell.  London:  Stanley 
Paul.    1911.  24s. 

Under  a  strangely  inappropriate  title  Miss  Cuthell  has 
compiled  in  two  large  volumes  all  that  can  be  known  about 
Marie  Louise,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  and  the  Great 
Napoleon's  second  wife.  It  may  be  technically  correct  to 
speak  of  her  as  a  "  victim  "  ;  she  was,  it  is  true,  married  for 
reasons  of  state,  much,  as  other  princesses  have  been  and 
continue  to  be,  but  she  had  the  singular  fortune  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  greatest  military  and  political  genius  of  the 
modern  world  and  the  mother  of  his  son.  He  adored  her 
and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  affection  and  indulgence, 
and  to  judge  from  her  letters  and  all  outward  appearance 
she  entirely  reciprocated  his  affection.  Yet  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate  after  his  first  abdication  to  enter  into  a  liaison  with 
Count  von  Neipperg,  a  hardened  roue  with  one  eye.  whom 
she  afterwards  married.  This  is  called  by  the  author  the 
"  second  sacrifice",  but  the  "  victim  "  entered  into  it  with 
great  willingness.  It  is  true,  if  it  be  any  excuse  for  her, 
That  the  whole  sordid  intrigue  was  deliberately  arranged  at 
Vienna,  and  forms  a  revolting  episode  in  the  drama  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Kings  against  Napoleon,  but  this  does  not 
exonerate  the  lady.  When  she  received  the  news  of  Waterloo 
her  comment  was,  "  I  knew  the  news  before  you  told  me.  I 
wish  to  ride  to  Morkenstein,  do  you  think  the  weather  fine 
enough?"  This  attitude  may  have  been  due  to  stupidity 
ar,  much  as  to  callousness.  She  did  not  rule  her  grand  duchy 
of  Parma  ill.  but  she  had  competent  ministers,  one  of  whom. 
Bombelles,  became  her  third  husband.  As  an  individual  she 
was  nulle,  dull  and  good-natured  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  her  reputation  to  be  forgotten. 

"A  little  Pil?rima?e  in  Italy."    By  Olave  M.  Foltcr.  Illuslrated 
by  Yoshio  Kark'mo.    Lonfon:  Constable     1911.  123.6d.net 

Colour  books  continue  to  improve— there  is  room  for  im- 
provement—and this  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  its  class. 
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Some  of  t lie  pictures,  such  as  "  Siena:  Torre  I'l  l  Mangia  ". 
are  decidedly  engaging,  and  the  artists'  uncoloured  work, 
1  ik».  is  uncommon  ami  sometimes  full  of  sm'ui'stinn.  The 
text  abounds  in  sensitive  writing,  a  iittle  too  sensitive  in 
places  perhaps.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  knows  and  cares 
for  Italy. 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15e  Novembre. 

General  Delanne  lias  an  illuminating  study  of  the  con- 
dition (if  the  respective  armies  of  France  and  Germany  in 
the  war  of  1870,  though  we  shoufu  have  imagined  that  experts 
had  already  said  pretty  well  all  there  can  tie  to  say, 
on  the  matter.  The  famous  battle  of  Spicheren,  Hie  first 
overwhelming  French  disaster,  might  easily,  he  tells  us,  have 
been  a  victory  had  the  commanders  of  the  French  rese  rve 
forces  informed  themselves,  as  the  Prussians  did,  as  to  what 
the  firing  at  the  front  meant.  There  were  three  divisions 
less  than  three  hours'  march  in  the  rear  totally  unem- 
ployed. The  French  were  only  driven  from  their  strong 
position  late  in  the  day  by  the  constant  arrival  of  the 
enemy's  reinforcements.  The  General  believes  that  to-day 
most  of  the  grave  defects  Tn  the  French  officers'  training 
have  been  repaired,  ancl  that  the  army  is  now  equal  to 
the  best  among  its  rivals.  He  lays  stress  especially  on  the 
improvement  in  the  "  Ecole  superieure  de  la  guerre  ".  The 
officers  issuing  thence  have  leavened  the  whole  corps.  The 
creation  of  a  course  of  advanced  military  studies  for  the 
benefit  of  higher  grade  officers  has  abo  proved  a  great 
success. 


CRITICAL   AND    PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 


The  Two  Rel:gions  of  Israel." 
Black.    1911.    12s.  6d. 


By  T.  K.  Cheyne.  London: 


Dr.  Cheyne  in  this  book  continues  his  treatment  of 
Israelite  history  and  literature  from  his  own  peculiar  point 
of  view.  By  means  of  a  "re-examination  of  the  prophetic- 
narratives  and  utterances  "  the  author  sets  out  to  prove  that 
there  were  two  conflicting  religions  in  Israel  before  the  Exile. 

[Continued  on  pnge  682.) 
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This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  common  acceptance,  but  Dr. 
Cheyne's  method  of  presentation  is  all  his  own.  "  The  great 
religious  conflict  ",  he  says,  "  among  the  Israelites  arose  out 
of  the  question  whether  Yahweh  or  Yerahme'el  (another  of 
whose  names  was  Ba*al)  should  be  the  director  and  controller 
<>f  the  Elohim  or  divine  triad.  The  name  Yahweh  symbolised 
the  progressive  purification  of  popular  religious  forms,  that 
of  Yerahme'el  a  lapse  into  the  materially  attractive  but 
morally  backward  or  even  worthless  religious  forms  of 
Yerahme'elite  N.  Arabia."  (P.  18.)  In  fact,  the  "  N. 
Arabian  Theory  "  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  The  result  is 
a  new  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  while  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Canaan,  and  Phoenicia  are  all  resolved  into  N.'  Arabian 
localities  or  tribes.  The  Biblical  writers  are  guilty  of  one 
"topographical  inexactitude"  after  another.  And,  as  we 
should  expect,  Yerahme'el  is  continually  turning  up  even  in 
the  most  unlikely  places.  He  is  never  entirely  suppressed  in 
the  conflict  of  religions,  but,  even  after  the  exile,  lingers  on 
in  the  person  of  Michael  the  archangel!  (P.  62.)  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  sad  eccentricity  of  the  veteran  scholar,  there 
are  many  interesting  passages  in  his  book.  The  treatment 
of  the  prophets  is  often  fresh  and  illuminating,  even  though 
the  existence  of  Moses  is  denied  and  that  of  Samuel  ques- 
tioned, while  the  development  of  moral  prophecy  from 
magical  divination  is  well  illustrated  in  the  chapter  on 
Balaam.  Also  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  most 
recent  works  on  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  the  author  may 
rightly  claim  "  to  have  kept  himself  abreast  of  the  discovery 
of  fresh  facts  ".  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  most  of  the 
imitations  are  from  men  who  decline  to  be  converted  to  Dr 
Cheyne's  theories.  Moreover,  as  we  read  the  book— and  the 
lucid  style  makes  most  of  it  easy  reading— we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  passion  for  dislocation  and  readjustment- 
evinced  by  our  author  in  his  treatment  of  the  Bible  text  would 
find  a  less  harmful  outlet  in  the  diversion  of  a  "  jig-saw  " 
puzzle  than  in  the  serious  occupation  of  Biblical  criticism. 

"Westminster  Commentaries:  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah" 
By  G.  W.  Wade.    London:  Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d. 

Those  who  have  used  and  appreciated  Dr.  Wade's  "Old 
Testament  History"  have  awaited  with  interest  the  appear- 
ance of  his  commentary  on  Isaiah.  This  book  will  be  found 
to  be  well  worth  its  place  on  the  book-shelf  beside  Driver's 
"  Genesis  "  and  Rackham's  "  Acts  ".  Dr.  Wade  has  assimi- 
lated much  of  the  voluminous  literature  relating  to  his 
subject,  and  supports  the  theory  (first  advocated  in  Germany 
by  Duhm  and  in  England  by  Cheyne,  and  now  held  with  less 
and  less  reluctance  by  many  English  scholars)  that  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  consists,  in  the  main,  of  the  work  of  three  writers. 
"  Immanuel  "  is  explained  as  an  actual  king  expected  in 
Isaiah's  lifetime,  and  the  "  Servant"  is  treated  throughout 
as  a  personification  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  Views  such  as 
these  seem  violent  and  revolutionary  to  the  unsophisticated, 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  shock  the  scholar.  That  their 
acceptance  is  compatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith, 
as  well  as  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Bible  itself,  may 
be  seen  in  those  sections  of  the  introductory  chapters  which 
deal  with  the  theology  of  the  various  sources.  The  notes  on 
the  text,  where  we  have  tested  them,  are  marked  by  modesty, 
scholarship,  and  conciseness ;  all  is  clearly  expressed,  but 
there  is  seldom  a  word  too  much. 

"The  Eook  of  Habakkuk."  By  G.  G.  V.  Stonehouse.  London: 
Rivingtons.    1911.    5s.  net. 

The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  rais?s  many  difficulties.  These 
are  discussed  and  examined  at  some  length  in  the  first  portion 
of  this  book.  Then  follows  a  translation  based  on  a  text 
which  has  been  somewhat  severely  handled.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  notes  on  the  original  Hebrew  which  will  be  of 
real  value  to  the  student.  There  is  room  for  more  books 
of  this  kind,  if  they  can  be  published  at  a  similar  price. 

"The  Becords  Unrolled:  the  Story  of  the  Most  Ancient  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  E.  S.  Buchanan.  London  :  Ouseley. 
1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  New  Testament 
students  by  the  extreme  care  with  which  he  has  edited  some 
important  Old  Latin  texts ;  his  editions  of  the  Verona  and 
Corbey  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  are  an  achievement  of  which 
any  man  might  be  proud.  The  present  volume,  however, 
will  not  add  to  his  reputation;  it  is  an  attempt  not  only  to 
give  a  popular  history  and  description  of  the  principal  New 
Testament  MSS.,  but  also  to  trace  the  gradual  corruption 
both  of  the  Greek  text  and  of  the  Latin  version.  The  work 
is  uneven:  where  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  a  Latin  MS.  and 
its  readings,  or  his  own  experiences  in  transcribing  it,  he  is 
excellent;  where  ha  ventures  into  the  difficult  problems  of 
textual  criticism,  he  is  less  happy,  and  his  confident  assertions 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  argument.  He  seems  as  incapable 
of  comprehending  Dr.  Hort's  position  as  was  the  late  Dean 


Burgon,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for 
his  "Western"  text  than  there  was  for  Burgon's  "Tradi- 
tional "  ;  but,  to  note  only  one  point,  Mr.  Buchanan  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  a  thought  to  the  inrportance  of 
Origen  as  a  witness  for  the  antiquity  of  the  "  Neutral  "  text. 
His  book  is  also  disfigured  by  minor  faults  :  there  are  down- 
right mistakes  in  his  translation  of  Jerome's  letter  to 
Damasus  ;  "Nitriensis"  is  spelt  "  Nitrensis "  twice  over 
(pp.  x  and  4)  ;  and  as  the  Old  Latin  MSS.  "  q  "  and  "  r  "  are 
both  assigned  to  the  seventh  century  by  their  editors,  it  is 
strange  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has  not  seen  them,  should 
place  them,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  in  the  ninth. 


the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament." 
(The  International  Theological  Library.) 
1911.  12s. 


''An  Introduction  to 
By  J.  Moffatt. 
Edinburgh  :  Clark. 

The  ideal  Introduction  has  yet  to  be  written.  Dr.  Salmon's 
was  near  it,  but  things  have  moved  far  since  he  penned  his 
delightful  pages,  and  his  book  is  no  longer  as  useful  as  it  was. 
Eut  Dr.  Salmon  saw  one  point  which  Dr.  Moffatt  has  missed 
— that  one  of  the  first  requisites  in  a  general  Introduction 
is  that  it  should  be  interesting.  It  should  not  be  too  minute, 
but  should  show  a  good  sense  of  profiortion,  and  should 
emphasise  the  broad  lines  and  main  features  of  criticism 
rather  than  tiny  details ;  and  it  should  leave  the  reader 
with  his  interest  aroused  for  a  further  study  of  the  question. 
This  he  can  always  jiursue  in  commentaries  on  the  particular 
books  ;  there  is  the  place  for  exhaustive  analyses  and  in- 
vestigations. Now  Dr.  Moffatt  has  put  all  this  into  a  general 
Introduction.  He  certainly  has  done  it  with  a  completeness 
that  must  have  meant  prodigious  labour  and  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  His  scholarship  is  good,  his  knowledge 
of  New  Testament  literature  deep,  wide,  and  well  up  to 
date,  and  his  analysis  of  sources  in  the  Gospels  is  so  thorough 
that  some  of  his  pages  look  like  a  railway  time-table  ;  but 
he  is  not  interesting.  The  beginner  will  soon  find  that  this 
Introduction  is  not  meant  for  beginners  ;  the  advanced 
student  may  like  it,  but  probably  he  will  already  have 
obtained  his  information  elsewhere.  As  to  his  critical  posi- 
tion, Dr.  Moffatt  may  be  described  as  a  fairly  cautious 
liberal  ;  he  is  conservative  (as  in  holding  the  North  Galatian 
theory)  where  we  do  not  expect  it,  but  he  rejects  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Ephesians  besides  the  Pastorals.  These 
Epistles,  as  well  as  the  Catholic,  are  relegated  to  the 
ever-growing  collection  of  early  Christian  j>seudonyma,  and 
much  the  same  fate  awaits  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  cannot 
even  be  ascribed  to  John  the  Presbyter,  as  he  is  already 
wanted  for  the  Apocalypse  ;  for  Dr.  Moffatt  persists,  spite 
of  Bishop  Bernard's  arguments,  in  believing  that  John  the 
son  of  Zebedee  was  martyred  at  the  same  time"  with  his 
brother  James,  only  the  author  of  Acts  xii.  forgot  to  say  so. 

"Aspects  of  the  Holy  Communion."  By  J.  T.  Levens.  London: 
Macmillan.    1911.    5s.  net. 

Mr.  Levens  apologises  for  having  produced  a  book  on  a 
subject  about  which  so  much  has  already  been  written. 
There  is  no  need  to  apologise ;  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  books  to  have  been  written  on  a  subject  without 
any  of  them  being  satisfactory,  and  we  can  emphatically  say 
that  Mr.  Levens'  work  is  most  satisfactory.  It  stands  some- 
where between  a  scientific  theological  treatise  and  a  popular 
handbook,  but  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  the  product 
of  wide  reading,  careful  thought,  and  a  sober  spirit  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  author's  doctrinal  standpoint  is  that  of  a  loyal 
English  Churchman.  In  reading  his  book  we  have  con- 
stantly found  ourselves  wishing  that  the  average  curate  would 
study  it  before  preaching  on  such  a  high  subject;  if  he  did, 
his  sermons  would  cease  to  be  average. 

"Captains  and  Comrades  in  the  Faith:  Sermons  Historical  and 
Biographical."  By  B.  T.  Davidson.  London :  Murray.  1911. 
6s.  net. 

Th?  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  addresses  are  unexception- 
able ;  wise,  earnest,  sober,  with  a  good  deal  of  learning, 
especially  in  English  Church  history,  of  a  quality  so  uniform 
that  we  cannot  pick  out  any  one  as  being  better  or  worse 
than  the  rest.  Admirably  suited  to  the  occasions  on  which 
they  were  delivered,  and  always  giving  the  right  kind  of 
advice.  What  can  we  say  more  ?  Nothing,  except  that  they 
produce  in  us  almost  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  their 
careful  excellence.  We  read  them  with  satisfaction  ;  but  they 
never  thrill  us  with  enthusiasm  or  fear.  AVe  would  welcome 
even  a  mistake  or  an  indiscretion  or  a  roughness,  if  only  they 
glowed  with  a  little  fiercer  heat  or  startled  us  now  and  then. 
But  no  doubt  Archbishops  must  be  prudent,  and  enthusiasm 
has  to  be  bridled  by  common  sense  and  a  proper  feeling  of 
responsibility. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  684  and  686. 
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SINCE  1874,  when  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  (Ed.  Mundi,  as  Punch 
called  him)  founded  THE  WORLD,  it  has  held  a  position 
which  no  other  journal  of  ils  class  has  approached.  In  those  early 
days  it  had  no  rivals.  No  other  weekly  paper  attempted  to  keep  such  a 
record  of  the  doings  and  interests  of  Society.  But  times  have  changed, 
and  newspapers  with  them.  In  the  present  year  of  grace,  not  to  speak 
of  several  most  worthy  and  respectable  weekly  journals,  there  is 
scarcely  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  news-sheet  which  does  not  supply  its 
readers  at  breakfast  or  at  tea-time  with  a  daily  dish  of  "  Society 
Gossip."  It  would  not  be  rash  to  suggest  that  not  all  of  this  is  strictly 
authentic.  But  THE  WORLD  has  always  resolved  that  in  the 
matter  of  society  news,  as  opposed  to  society  gossip  and  scandal,  it 
should,  for  accuracy  and  varied  interest,  stand  easily  and  always  first. 
A  conclusive  sign  of  its  success  in  this  direction  is  the  fact  that  in  scores 
of  provincial  newspapers  all  over  the  kingdom  the  society  column  is 
largely  composed  of  quotations  from  "  What  THE  WORLD  says." 

But  THE  WORLD  is  something  much  more  than  a  society 
journal.  Edmund  Yates  would  not  hear  of  the  term.  It  was,  he 
always  maintained,  "  A  journal  for  men  and  women."  And  that  is  the 
ideal  which  its  present  management  steadily  keeps  in  view.  Men  and 
women  of  the  cultivated  classes  have  a  wide  and  ever-increasing  range 
of  interests,  and,  as  THE  WORLD  professedly  appeals  to  them,  its 
programme  must  be  correspondingly  varied.  And  in  this  respect  it 
stands  alone.  No  other  Journal  attempts  to  cover  as  much  ground. 
Each  week  there  are  articles  by  the  ablest  writers  on  politics,  finance, 
the  drama,  music,  art,  literature,  sport,  travel,  motoring,  military  and 
naval  affairs,  dress,  besides  a  short  story  and  some  witty  verse  of 
political  and  topical  interest. 

Offices : 

1  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

COUPON  FOR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Name. 


Address. 


By  Appointment  to 


H.M.  King  George  V. 


Writing  by  hand  is  inconvenient,  slow,  and 
in  many  cases  productive  of  errors. 

Typewriting  is  executed  in  one-third  of  the 
time  and  is  pleasant  to  read. 

Writers'  cramp  is  unknown  to  users  of  the 
Yost  Typewriter. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  FOR 

BEAUTIFUL  WORK. 


Full  particulars  on  application. 


The  YOST  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office: 
50  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE. 


WINTER  TOURS  TO  THE  GAPE 

MADEIRA  OR  THE  CANARIES 

By  UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  to  DONALD  CURRIE  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
*•  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL,  EiC. 

An    ENTRANCE    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION    will    be    held  on 
DECEMBER  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
For  particulars  and  scheme  of  Scholarships  apply  to  The  Secretary. 

/CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations, 

£10  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  for  SONS  OF 
THK  CLERGY. — Apply  to  the  Bursar. 

SIR   HENRY   RAEBURN,  R.A. 

NOW  OPEN,  the  100th  Exhibition  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY, 
a  Collection  of  Thirty  Pictures. 
120  PALL  MALL,  S.W.  10  to  5 

One  Shilling,  with  Catalogue. 

NOTICES. 

7  he  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  .<— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 


One  Year  .„ 
Half  Year  .„ 
Quarter  Year 


£  s. 

1  8 

o  14 

o  7 


£ 

1  10 
o  IS 
o  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. 
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THE  GREENING  BOOKS 

THE  REGENT'S  PARK 

AND  PRIMROSE  HILL 

By  A.  D.  WEBSTER, 

Author  of  "  Practical  Forestry,"  "Greenwich  Park,"  &c. 

With  Maps  and  26  Illustrations,  many  being  from  Rare  Prints  of 
Old  Marylebone  Park  and  Primrose  Hill.    Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 

"The  history  and  antiquities  of  Old  Marylebone  Park  are  set 
out  in  a  manner  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  student,  but  the  lover  of 
London's  leafy  ways  and  romantic  spots." 

"  Dagonet"  in  the  Referee, 

THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art  (J.  F.  Blacker).  Stanley 

Paul.    10?.  6d.  net. 
The  Painters  of  the  School  of  Seville  (N.  Sentenach).  Duckworth. 

5s.  net. 

Millais  (J.  E.  Phythian).    Allen.    2s.  net. 

The  Work  of  Henry  Ospovat  (Oliver  Onions).    St.  Catherine 

Press.    21.?.  net. 
The  Art  of  Herbert  Schmalz  (Trevor  Blakemore).    Allen.    £2  2.?. 

net. 

BlOGRAFHY. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (Alexander  Robertson).    Allen,    ss.  6d.  net. 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  'Sir  Robert  Morier  from 

1826  to  1876  (By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.    Rosslyn  Wemyss). 

Vols.  I  and  II.    Arnold.    32*.  net. 
My  Royal  Clients  (Xavier  Paoli),  12.?.;  Fifty  Years  of  Work 

without  Wages   (Charles  Rowley),   12.?.  6d.  net.  Hodder 

and  Stoughton. 
Duchess  Derelict  (E.  L.  Miron).    Stanley  Paul.    16.?.  net. 
Lafcadio  Hearn  (Joseph  De  Smet).    Paris  :  Mercure  de  France. 

3  fr.  50. 

Letters  to  William  Allingham  (edited  by  H.  Allingham).  Long- 
mans, Green.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Studies  in  Fronto  and  his  Age  (M.  Dorothy  Brock).    Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press.    4s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Baron  of  Ill-Fame  (Hester  Barton).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
The  Locust  and  the  Ladybird  (Archibald  Birt).    Sampson  Low. 

6?. 

The  Reward  of  Virtue  (Amber  Reeves).    Heinemann.  6.?. 
Mother  (Kathleen  Norris).    Maemillan.    3-?.  6(1.  net. 
Our  Little  Town  (Charles  Lee).    Dent.    3-*.  6d.  net. 
Paul  Carah,  Cornishman  (Charles  Lee).    Dent.    3.?.  6d. 
Flemington  (Violet  Jacob).    Murray.    6  s. 
The  Lair  of  the  White  Worn,  (Bram  Stoker).    Rider.  6.*. 

Gift  Books. 

Poems  of  Pleasure  (Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox).    Siegle  Hill.  6?. 
When  I  was  a  Boy  (Lucas  Beynon).    Routl-edge.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Tannhauser  (Richard  Wagner).  Harrap. 

Guinevere  and  other  Poems  (Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson),  12.?.  6d. ; 
Tommy  White-Tag  the  Fox  (Francis  Pitt),  2.?.  6c/.;  Three 
Bright  Girls  (Annie  E.  Armstrong),  3-?.  6d. ;  The  Three 
Midshipmen  (W.  H.  G.  Kingston),  2s.;  The  Little  Browns 
(Mabel  E.  Wotton),  Is.;  The  Doings  of  Dorothea  (Olivia 
Fowell),  3s.  6d.;  On  the  Irrawaddy  (G.  A.  Henty),  3s.  6d. ; 
The  Adventures  of  Dick  Maitland  (Harry  Collingwood), 
3s.  6d. ;  A  Polish  Hero  (Sheila  E.  Braine),  3s.;  The  Boys 
of  Wynport  College  (Frederick  Harrison),  3s.  6d. ;  A  Fourth 
Form  Friendship  (Angela  Brazil).  2s.  6d.  Blackie. 

The  Italian  Fairy  Book  (Anne  Macdcnnell).    Fisher  Unwin.  6s. 

An  Ignorant  in  India  (R.  E.  Vemede).  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood. 
5s.  net. 

The  Xaw  and  its  Story  (Arnold  White).    Macdonald  and  Evans. 
2s.  6d. 

Marvels  of  Meal's  Making  (John  Lea).    Wells  Gardner,  Darton. 
2s.  6d. 

History. 

Pilgrim  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Sidney  Heath).    Fisher  Unwin. 

10s.  6d.  net- 
Lives  of    the   Hanoverian  Queens  of  England  (Alice  Dravton 

Greenwood).    Vol.  II.    Bell.    10s.  6d.  net. 
The  Cambridge  Modern  History  (the  late  Lord  Acton).  Cam- 
bridge, Vol.  XIII.  :  At  the  University  Press.    16s.  net. 
Modern  England  (Louis  Cazamian).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Story  of  Avignon  (Thomas  Okey).    Dent.    4s.  6d.  net. 
Three  Men  of  the  Tudor  Time  (Lady  Francis  Bushby).  Nutt. 
7.--.  6d.  net. 

Selsey  Bill  :   Historic  and  Prehistoric  (Edward  Heron-Allen). 
Duckworth. 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery  (Colonel  Julian  R.  J.  Jocelvn). 

Murray.    21s.  net. 
Annals  of  the  Irish  Harpers  (Charlotte  Milligan  Fox).  Smith, 

Elder.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Law. 

A  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence   (Right  Hon.    Sir  Frederick 
Pollock).    Maemillan.  6s. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 
Thoughts  on  Hunting  (Peter  Beckford).    Hodder  and  Stoughto?i. 
15?.  net. 

The  Power  of   the  Dog   (A.  Croxton  Smith).      Hodder  and 

Stoughton.    25s.  net. 
Bird  Wonders  of  the  Zoo  (Lilian  Gask).    Wells  Gardner.    2s.  6d. 

net. 

Reprints  and  Translations. 
Le  Petit  Jehan  De  Saint-re  (A.  De  La  Sale).    CEuvres.    Dent.  Is. 
each. 

Christmas    Eooks ;    The    Parish   Sketch  Book  of  Mr.  M.  A. 

Titmarsh    (William    Makepeace    Thackeray).  Maemillan. 

10s.  6d.  net  each. 
The  Cult  of  Incompetence  (Emile  Faguet).    Murray.    5s.  net. 
The  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.      Vols.  IV.  to  IX. 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

Continued  on  vaae  684. 

LATEST  AUTUMN  FICTION 

WILLIAM  CAINE'S  New  Humorous  Work 

Old  Enough  to  Know  Better 

One  Huge  Delight  is 

Old  Enough  to  Know  Better 

The  Funniest  Book  of  the  Season  is 

Old  Enough  to  Know  Better 

By  the  Author  of  "Boom."' 

DAVID  WHITELAW'S  New  Romance, 

The  Secret  of  Chauville 

is  the  Best  Woik  this  writer  has  produced. 

The  Secret  of  Chauville 

is  already  in  big  demand  at  the  Libraries. 

The  Secret  of  Chauville 

By  the  Author  of  "Princess  Galva." 

THE  GALLANT  GRAHAM     may  wynne 
AND  THE  STARS  FOUGHT 

ENA  FITZGERALD 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  TRIANGLE 

LESTER  LURGAN 

THE  BETTER  MAN         gyrus  t.  brady 
CARROW  OF  CARROWDUFF 

LOUISE  STACPOOLE  KENNY 

RUSTEM,  SON  OF  ZAL      G.  s.  gardiner 

LORD  OF  IRONGREY 

J.  B.  harris-burland 

A  COMEDY  OF  HONOUR   guy  rawlence 
AN  IRREGULAR  MARRIAGE 

SIDNEY  WARWICK 

THE  SECOND  WIFE 

THOMPSON  BUCHANAN 
All  at  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

New  Volumes  in  the  Lotus  Library 
MADEMOISELLE  DE  MAUPIN 

THEOPHILE  GAUTIER 

THE  KREUTZER  SONATA 

LEO  TOLSTOY 

SEBASTOPOL                   leo  tolstoy 
THE  OUTLAW  OF  ICELAND 

VICTOR  HUGO 

Initio    rloth    1c    ftH    npt  •  ]pntVi#ii-    Oe  r»«t 

I                ■  1   "  11.    la.   UUi   I1CL  j    JL.tlJICI  j   £t£).  net. 
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Mr.  Murray's  New  Books, 

THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  ANNUAL. 

Founded  and  Edited  by  ALAN  H.  BURGOYNE,  M.P. 
Fifth  Year  of  issue.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ARTILLERY  (Crimean  Period). 

By  Colonel  JULIAN  JOCELVN,  late  K.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.  2ls. 


THE  CULT  OF  INCOMPETENCE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  EMILE  FAGUET  by  Miss 
BEATRICE  BARSTOW.    Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

This  work  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  and  exhibits  many  of  the  domi- 
nant tendencies  of  the  democracy  of  the  present  day  to  discourage  the  highest  talent 
in  all  the  principal  walks  of  life,  and  to  encourage  mediocrity  aud  incompetence, 
to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  nation  and  national  character. 


CHILDREN  AND  THE  LAW. 

By  W.  H.  STUART  GARNETT.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  WALTER  RUNCIMAN,  M.P.    Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  survey  of  the  law  relating  to  children,  and  particularly  to  the  children 
of  the  poor.  This  branch  of  law  has  of  recent  years  become  so  voluminous  and 
complex,  and  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  its  administration  has  so  greatly 
increased  that  some  such  work  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is  designed  to  answer 
thoie  legal  circumstances  which  are  constantly  presented  to  teachers,  school 
managers,  members  of  local  education  authorities  and  care  committees,  and  all 
those  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  among  children  and  their  parents. 


THE  GENTLE  ART. 

Some  Sketches  and  Studies.  By  HENRY  LAMOND,  Secretary 
of  the  Loch  Lomond  Angling  Improvement  Association.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Anglers  will  find  from  this  volume  that  it  is  still  possible  to  treat  of  their 
fascinating  sport  in  a  fresh  and  original  manner.  Tne  sketches  are  replete  with 
thoughtful  suggestion  and  the  descriptive  passages  are  instinct  with  that  feeling  for 
natural  fact  wh'ch  characterises  the  work  o(  the  best  angling  writers. 


VIOLET  JACOB'S 

NEW  NOVEL,  "  FLEMINGTON,"  6s. 

An  exciting  story  of  the  '45.  Flemington  is  an  unusual  type  of  hero  whose 
experiences  among  the  Jacobites  make  fresh  reading  even  in  this  crowded  depart- 
ment of  romance. 


JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,  W. 


Books  for  Christmas  Presents  to  suit  all  Tastes. 


By  CHARLES  DICKENS 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

With  Eight  entirely  New  and  Original  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  Facsimile 
of  the  Signed  Preface  from  Charles  Dickens' original  MS.  Bound  in  Flexible 
Cloth  Boards,  Full  Gilt  Back,  with  Art  Design  in  Colours,  and  Silk  Register. 
28.  net. 

PRESENTATION  EDITIONS  :  Limp  Lamb,kin,  with  Silk  Register,  Gilt 
Top,  38.  6d.  net.     Full  Velvet,  Persian  Yapp,  in  choice  Art  Colours,  Gilt 
Edges,  with  Blind  Device  and  Gold  Lettering,  Boxed,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Limited  Edition,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  Vellum, 
Gilt  Top,  Silk  Register,  78.  6d.  net. 


LONDON  :   ROBERT  SCOTT,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

CASTLE  OF  YORK 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY,  WITH 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  CLIFFORD'S  TOWER. 

By  T.  P.  COOPER,  Author  of  "York,  The  Story  of  its  Walls,  Bars,  and 
Castles."    With  numerous  Illustrations.  12s.6d.net. 
"A  most  interesting  story,  the  whole  of  the  ground  being  covered  from  the 
days  previous  to  Norman  down  to  the  present  day— a  noble  story,  to  be  sure." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

A    GARLAND   OF  3s.  net  (by  post  3s.  4d.) 

SHAKESPEARE'S  FLOWERS 

Compiled  by  ROSE  E.  CARR  SMITH 

With  60  Exquisite  Coloured  Plates,  drawn  by  EMILY  LED- 
BROOK,  suitably  bound  in  Cloth,  Cover  Design  in  G  It.    3s.  net. 
A  unique  and  approprivte  gift  bosk  for  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare  and  of  our  old 
English  Flowers. 

THACKERAY  STUDIES 

By  A.  J.  ROM  ILLY.    Foolscap  8vo.   Cloth,  2*.  6d.  net. 

BOOKLAND,  and  some 

People  we  meet  there 

By  GRACE  LAMBERT,  L.L.A.    Foolscap  8vo.  Cloth.  2s.6d.net. 

This  volume  introduces  the  reader  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world's  litera- 
ure,  and  the  author  sp:cially  calls  attention  to  the  chief  characters  depicted  therein. 

Writt  jor  New  Catalogue  of  Antiquarian  and  General  Literature,  post  free. 


LONDON:  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


DRANE'S  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

Ask  at  your  Library  for  the  following.    Now  Ready. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Tuppenny  Box. 

A  remarkable  Story  by  COLIN  FITZGERALD,  Author  of 
"  Ikona  Camp."' 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Crumpled  Leaf. 

A  Vatican  Mystery.     By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.     Dedicated  to 
Sir  LLSLEY  and  LADY  PROBYN. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
a  copy  of  this  book. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Gold  and  the  Woman. 

A  Novel.  By  ALFRED  LEWIS.  Author  of  "  Reaping  the 
Whirlwind,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

Raveltoft:  A  Story  of  the  Orkneys. 

By  HENRI  LUKEN. 

The  Ambition  Plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

By  MARSHALL  KELLY.  6s. 

NEW  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Picture. 

By  JOHN  MASTIN,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.Scot.  ; 
F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  R.B  A.,  Author  of  "The 
True  Analysis  of  Milk";  "Parasites  of  Insects";  "  Plate - 
Culture  and  Staining  of  Amoebae"  ;  The  Stolen  Planet"  "The 
Immortal  Light";  "Through  the  Sun  in  an  Airship,"  &c,  &c. 
"  The  novel  contains  some  effective  satire  ...  A  female  character  addicted  to 
the  use  of  triple  affirmatives  shows  that  Mr.  Mastin  has  a  genuine  comic  talent." 

A  thenaunt. 

The  A  B  C  of  Domestic  Electricity. 

By  HERBERT  ROBSON,  B.Sc,  Gold  Medallist,  London. 
Price  is. 


London  :  DRANE'S,  D.tnegeld  House,  82A  FarringJon  St.,  E.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.      BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCES. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Masse'na  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS:  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Op^ra ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN  :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY . 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscite  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cie.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.  Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.  CHRISTIANIA 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 
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SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  November  27th,  1911,  and  Following  Day,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  COINS  and  MEDALS,  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
CLARK,  M. A.,  of  Anglesey  Abbey,  Cambridge,  comprising  choice  Roman  Coins, 
in  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze — Anglo-Saxon,  English  and  Pattern  Coins — Cabinets, 
Numismatic  Hooks,  &c  ,  and  other  Properties,  consisting  of  War  Medals  (including 
the  Victoria  Cross,  granted  to  Sergeant  A.  Atkinson)  — Gold  Coins  of  Edward  III., 
from  the  East  Raynham  Find,  sold  by  Order  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


VALUABLE  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  ETCHINGS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ,  on  MONDAY,  November  27th,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  Valuable  ENGRAVINGS,  DRAWINGS  and  ETCHINGS  (Framed 
and  in  the  Portfolio),  comprising  the  Property  of  the  late  Dr.  WATSON,  of 
Norwich,  and  other  Properties,  including  Portraits  and  Fancy  Subjects  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  in  Line,  Mezzotint,  and  Stipple,  some  in  Colours — Aquatints 
of  Sporting  Subjects — Modern  Etchings— Pencil  Drawings  and  Sketches  in  Colour. 
May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  Sir  WILLIAM  NEVILLE  ABDY,  Bart. 
(Sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors.) 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  on  WEDNESDAY,  November  roth,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  the 
LIBRARY  of  the  late  Sir  WILLIAM  NEVILLE  ABDY,  Bart.,  of  Albyns, 
Essex  (sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors),  including  Francis  Beaumont's  Poems,  1653 
— Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  1714 — Coryat's  Crudities,  1611 — Higden's  Poly- 
chronycon,  1527 — Killigrew's  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  1664 — Kip's  Nouveau  Theatre 

de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  1724  Parkinson's  Paradisi  in  Sole,  1629 — Collections  of 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Pamphlets  — Editions  of  the  Bible  in  Latin  and  English  — Prints 
—  Caricatures,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  THURSDAY,  November  30th,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  a  COLLECTION  OF  JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  including 
fine  Sets  of  Utamaro,  rare  and  important  Triptychs  by  Toyohiio  and  Toyokuni,  and 
some  complete  Sets  by  Yeizan  ;  also  Art  Metal  Work,  and  a  number  of  Japanese 
Kakemono,  the  Property  of  the  late  Judge  SATOW,  of  Dolfriog,  Penrhyn- 
Deudrath,  North  Wales  ;  and  other  Properties,  including  Ne'suke,  Tsuba,  a  small 
Collection  of  very  early  Chinese  Drawings  on  Silk,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


No.  720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND'-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

AIR  MANS  HIP. 
HENRY     SOT  H  E  R  AN     &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

140  STRAND,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W, 

Telegraphic  Address :    Bookmen,  London.      Codes :    Unicode  and  ABC 
 Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

"~  NOW  READY. 

GLAISHER'S  NOVEMBER  CATALOGUE  OF  PUBLISHERS'  RE- 
MAINDERS AND  OTHER  PURCHASES.  Among  the  contents  are  ■ 
CUNDALL'S  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  WATER  COLOUR  PAINTING' 
with  58  Coloured  Plates.  Original  price  21s.  net,  now  sold  at  7s.  6d.,  Postage  6d' 
GASQUET'S  GREATER  ABBEYS  OF  ENGLAND,  with  60  Coloured  Plates'. 
Original  price  20s.  net,  no-.v  sold  at  7s.  6d.,  Postage  6d.  HALLli— NOTES  FROM 
A  PAINTER'S  LIFE.  Original  price  6s.  net,  now  sold  at  is.  6d.,  Postage  id 
THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  by  SIR  CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM.  Original  price  us.  net,  now  sold  at  4s.  6d.,  Postaee  sd 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF 
ARGYLL,  2  VOLUMES.  Original  price  16s.  net,  now  sold  at  7s.  6d  ,  Postage  7d 
GODLEY'S  OXFORD  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  Original  price 
7s.  6d.  net,  now  sold  at  3s.,  Postage  sd.  PHYTHIAN'S  TREES  IN  NATURE, 
MYTH  AND  ART.  Original  price  6s.,  now  sold  at  2s.,  Postage  4d.  And  many 
other  excellent  bargains.  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 
WILLIAM  GLAISHER.  Ltd.,  Booksellers,  265  HIGH  H0LB0RN,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 


CDe  Sorrows  or  Ireland* 

By  "  PAT."      Is.  net. 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — Continued. 
School  Books. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (S.  W.  Burnell).  Balph  Holland.  3?.  6d. 
The  Ivory  Gate  (Beed  Mooihouse).    Dent.  8d. 

Science  and  Bhilosophy. 

The  Evidence  for  the  Supernatural  (Iva  L.  L.  Tuckett).  Kegan 

Baul.    7.?.  6d.  net. 
Forecasting  Weather  (W.  X.  Shaw).    Constable.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Theology. 

A-  Short  Introduction  to  the  Bible  (Gilbert  T.  Sadler),  2  s.  6d. 

net;  Frimitive  Christianity  (Otto  Pfleideier),  10s.  6d.  net. 

Williams  and  Norgate. 
A  Disciple's  Beligion  (William  Holden  Hutton).    Edinburgh  : 

Clark.    4s.  6d.  net. 
The  Six  Necessary  Things  (Joseph    Hammond).  Duckworth. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

The    Beligious  Experience  of  Saint    Baul    (Percy  Gardner). 

Williams  and  Norgate.    5s.  net. 
The  Way  Everlasting  (James  Denney).    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6s. 

XXVI.  Bresent  Day  Papers  on  Brophecy  (Bev.  E.  B.  Cache- 
maille).    Seeiey,  Service  Co.    6s.  net. 

Travel. 

Down  Xorth  on  the  Labrador  (Wilfred  T.  Grenfell).  Xisbet. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Ranching,  Sport  and  Travel  (Thomas  Carson).  Fisher  Unwin. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Ancient  Hunters  (W.  J.  Sollas).    Macmillan.    12s.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 

The  Night  Wind  and  other  Boems  (H.  J.  S.  Bailey).  Allenson. 
Is.  net. 

Anthologie  de  la  Jeune  Bolsie  Francaise  (Jean  Bichepin).  Faris  :' 
Bey.    3  Jr.  50. 

Boems  (Gerald  Gould).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    Is.  6d.  net. 
Ye  Flower-Lover's  Booke  (G.  Clarke  Nuttall).    Cassell.    2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Casket  Songs  and  other  Boems  (E.  B.  Sargant),  3s.  6d.  net; 

English    Songs    of    Italian    Freedom    (George  Macaulay 

Trevelyan,  3s.  6<7.  net.    Longmans,  Green. 
Salome  (Oscar  Wilde).    Lane.    5s.  net. 

Love's  Ferrying  (Margaret  Maitland  Badford).      Herbert  and 

Daniel.    3s.  6d.  net. 
The  Bread  of  Idleness  (Edgar  Lee  Masters).    Chicago  :  The 

Bocks  Bress. 

Carmina  Varia  (C.  Kenneth  Burrow).    Seeker.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Lone  Trek  (Denys  Lefebvre).    Elkin  Mathews.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Horizons  and  Landmarks  (Sidney  Boyse  Lysaght).  Macmillan. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Belican  (Wallace  Bertram  Nichols).  Nutt. 

2s.  6d.  net, 

Boems  (Henry  Harmon  Chamberlain).    Brivately  printed. 
Miscellaneous. 

Bookland  and  some  Beople  we  meet  there  (Grace  Lambert). 

Stock.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Cartoons  :  The  Second  Childhood  of  John  Bull  (Max  Beerbohm). 

Swift. 

Children  and  the  Law  (W.  H.  Stuart  Garnett).    Murray.    2s.  6<1. 

net. 

Collected  Works  of  William  Morris.  The.  IX.  to  XII.,  with 
Introduction  by  his  Daughter,  May  Morris.  Longmans, 
Green.    24  vols.    £12  12s"  net. 

Dogs  and  Men  (Henry  C.  Merwin).  New  York  :  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Gentle  Art,  The  (Henry  Lamond).    Murray.    6s.  net. 
Lectures  on  Poetry  (J.  W.  Mackail).    Longmans  Green.    10s.  6d. 

net. 

Odd  Volume,  The  (Edited  by  John  G.  Wilson).  National  Pro- 
vident Society.    Is.  net. 

Outlines  of  Education  Courses  in  Manchester  University. 
University  Press,  Manchester. 

Boses  and  Bose  Gardens  (Walter  B.  Wright).  Headley  Bros. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Second  Chambers  in  Practice.    King.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Seems  So  !  (Stephen  Beynolds).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 

Story  of  the  Bagpipe,  The  (Wm.  H.  Grattan  Hood).  Scott 

Bublishing  Co.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Some  Aspects  of  Thackeray  (Lewis  Melville).    Swift.    12s.  6d. 

net. 

Some  Brinciples  of  Maritime  Strategy  (Julian  S.  Corbett).  Long- 
mans, Green.    9s.  net. 

Subject  Index  of  the  Modern  Works  added  to  the  Librarv  of  the 
British  Museum  in  the  years  1906  1910  (Edited  by  G.  K. 
Fortescue).    Brit:sh  Museum.  £2. 

Thomas  Hardy  Dictionary,  A  (F.  Anturin  Saxelby).  Boutledge. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Under  Western  Skies  (Francis  Sinclair).  Sampson  Low.  6s. 
What  May  we  Bead  (Charles  Waldstein).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 
Wits  and  their  Humours  (Bev.  J.  0.  Bevan).    Allen.    2s.  net. 

Bf.views  and  Magazines  for  November. — The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Is.  net ;  Modern  Language  Teaching,  6d. ;  Bevue  des  Deux 
M< -tides,  3  //•. 
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Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  23,  Thursday,  November  23rd,  1911. 

Without  a  Division. 
Comments  ok  the  Week. 
Foreign  Affairs. 
Powder  and  Shot. 
The  Boulter  Case. 

Protection  or  Preference  :  II.  Whai  could  be  protected 
—  the  Farm, 

An  Open  Letter  to  a  Housewife.    By  Junius. 
Models    for   Young   Journalists  :    V.    The   "  Merry 

Rome  "  Column. 
Lost  Diaries:  VII.     The  Diary  of  Sherlock  Holme? 

Maurice  Baring. 
Fun  with  the  Calf. 

Ballades  Ukhanf.  :  XXIII.    A  Ballade  of  Monsters 
G.  K.  C. 

Parliament.    By  George  Lansbury,  M.  P. 

The  Block  in  the  Strand. 

Spun  Varn.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Correspondents.     Reviews.     The  City.    By  F.  W.  ( 


By 


By 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C 


KING  GEORGE 

has  included  in  the  Library  which  he  is 
taking  with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

t 

"Saturday" 
BRIDG 

By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  "  £aturfca\> "  Brit^e  is 

admitted  to  hz  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  £aturt>a\> "  BrfoCje  takes  its  name 
from  the  i4  Saturday  Review,"  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Comoanion  Volume  to  "SATUjRPAY"  BRIDGE 

is  "Saturbap"  auction  Briocie,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "  JltferettCCS  at 
IfBVtDOe,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  1  d. 
post  free.  ' 


Mr.  B.  Wentworih  Vernon,  J.I'.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estate*, Ltd.,  says  :— «'  Mr.  William  Wic/terley, 
I'.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
*  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing?  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading. " 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Now  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  ($s.  $d.  post  free.) 


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.. 

bo  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


A  LITERARY  &  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

Fourth  Year  of  Publication 

THE  ODD 
VOLUME 

— — —1911  

One  hundred  pages  of  literary  matter  and  Illus- 
trations   oy  the  leading  authors  and  artists  of 
the  day,    14   pictures    m  lull  colour  and  very 
many  in  black-and-white 

WORTH  HALF-A  CROWN.  SOLD  FOR  ONE  SHILLING 

at  ISooKsellurs  and  bookstalls  throughout  the  Kingdom 

PiibUslird  in  Aid  o/  the  Funds  or 
THE  NATIONAL  BOOK  TRADE  PBuVlDENT  SOCIETY 


THE 


WORLD 


OtiE  PENNY  WEEKLY. 

ThJs  Week's  Issue  Contains  * — 
PREVENTION  OF  TACK9NESS.    By  H.  E. 

Potts,  M.Sc. 
THE  SUMATRA   PARA   S\  EW  ISSUE. 
WHEN    RUBBER    IS    AT    ITS  WORST: 

Dividend   Possibilities  of  Selangor 

United. 

MODERN   TEA  MANUFACTURE. 

WEST    AFRICAN    PLANTING.      I.  By 
H.  O.  Newland. 

LATEX  AND   LIFE  OF  THE  TREE. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United 
King-dom,  6/6;   Abroad,  8/8. 

|  l<f  I<Ci.t1$!f  STreet.  Covtrii   Harden.  W.C. 
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APPLETON'S  GIFT  BOOKS. 


The  Common  Law, 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS.  With  nearly  60  Illustra- 
tions by  CHARLES  DANA  GIbSON. 

Tells  a  story  of  Bohemian  life  in  the  artists'  quarters,  and  has 
oeen  compared  to  Du  Manner's  "Trilby."  It  has  all  the  interest 
and  fascination  of  the  author's  best  society  novels,  together  with 
the  added  charm  of  the  gay  artist  life,  its  witty  small  talk,  its 
undisguised  disregard  of  convention.  6s. 

Along  the  Andes  and 
Down  the  Amazon. 

By  H.  J.  MOZANS.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  12s.  6<f.  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  "  Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the 
Magdalena."  Starting  from  Panama,  Mr.  Mozans  journeyed  to 
Ecuador  and  thence  to  Peru,  crossed  the  Andes  to  the  Amazon, 
and  continued  his  journey  down  the  great  waterway  to  the  coast. 
His  volume  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  South  America. 

Up  the  Orinoco  and 
the 


By  H.  J.  MOZANS.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  439  pages. 
Illustrated.  12S.  6d.  net. 

■  •  In  this  book  the  author  relates  his  travels  in  South  American 
countries  and  across  the  Andes.  This  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
book  of  travels  through  a  region  little  known,  possessing  that  charm 
of  novelty  in  which  works  of  the  same  description  are  occasionally 

deficient. " — SlaJidard. 


The  Big  Game  of  Africa. 

By  RICHARD  TJADER.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated 
with  300  photographs  taken  by  the  author.        12s.6d.  net. 

The  author  has  made  many  trips  to  Africa,  knows  the  country 
intimately,  and  has  studied  very  closely  the  characteristics  of  the 
big  game.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Ki  Swahili  trade  language 
which  will  be  found  of  great  value  and  interest  to  prospective 
travellers. 


fully  illustrated,  decorated 
12s.  6d.  net. 


By  A. 
cloth 


F.  ZAIIM.    | Demy  Svo, 


A  comprehensive  volume  on  aeronautics  and  the  meteorology 
of  the  subject.  Special  attention  is  given  to  military  aeronautics 
and  to  the  scientific  use  ol  the  aeroplane. 

Heredity  In  Relation 
to  Evolution. 

By  W.  E.  CASTLE.    Fully  illustrated.  6s.  net. 

An  interesting  work  for  students  and  general  readers,  contain- 
ing all  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments  in  animal  breeding. 

The  Sun. 

By  CHARLES  G.  ABBOTT.    Cloth,  8vo,  fully  illustrated. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

Contains  the  latest  solar  knowledge,  and  many  hitherto  un- 
published results  of  researches  and  new  explanatory  hypotheses 
illustrated  by  many  new  figures  and  engravings. 


X>.   APPLETON   Sc   CO.,   25    Bedford  Street,  London. 


"Kissing  don't  last;  Cookery  do  "  —  George  Meredith. 


INVALUABLE  BOOKS 
FOR  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

THE  365'  SERIES 


£Lm  POCKET  DICTIONARIES 

Ever  Published. 

THE  DOUBLETHUMB 


INDEX. 


OF 


COOKERY  BOOKS 


Size  : 
6  in,  by  4  in, 
tastefully 
bound 
in  red  cloth, 

1/- 

net.  each. 


1.  365  Breakfast  Dishes. 

2.  365  Luncheon  ,, 

3.  365  Dinner  ,, 
4-  365  Dessert  ,, 

5.  365  Breads  and  Biscuits. 

6.  365  Cakes  and  Cookies. 
7-  365  Supper  Dishes. 

8.  365  Dishes  of  all  Nations, 

9-  365  Vegetarian  Dishes. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  four  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Foreign  Policy  debate  is  easily  the  best  thing 
that  has  happened  in  England  for  a  long  while  past. 
It  has  shown  that  in  party  politics  men  can  truly  value 
something  above  party  votes.  A  great  spirit  animated 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  occasion.  The  debate 
reads,  now  to-day  when  we  turn  to  the  speeches  again, 
like  one  of  the  brave  old  debates  we  associate  with 
names  like  the  elder  and  young  Pitts  and  Burke  and 
Canning;  when,  on  the' whole,  Parliament  stood  for 
patriotism.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
form  or  style  of  this  debate  would  suffer  so  severely  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  old  classic  debates  ;  and 
we  must  confess  to  a  passion  for  form — after  all  no 
great  speech  greatly  phrased  ever  came  from  a  mean 
soul.  There  is  something— there  is  a  good  deal  in  a 
fine  speech. 

As  it  chanced  neither  of  the  two  chief  speakers  in 
this  debate  affects  high  flights  in  oratory  pure  and 
simple.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  suspected  art  to-day.  A 
dagger  from  a  modern  Burke  would  draw  tears  of 
laughter  not  of  blood,  and  ears  are  far  too  gross  of 
hearing  to-day  for  the  rustle  of  John  Bright's  angel's 
wings.  But  most  of  us  can  value  good  speeches  on 
a  great  occasion,  and  we  had  these  on  Monday.  It  is 
not  often  one  has  two  such  felt  speeches,  full  of  good 
moving  stuff  and  marked  by  fine  taste  and  by  restraint' 
as  those  of  Sir  E.  Grey  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  These 
speeches  have  done  a  little  world  of  good. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  has 
stripped  himself  of  ornaments  of  oratory,  for  he  has 
never  worn  any.  One  can  recall  a  few  telling  phrases 
ot  his  in  past  speeches  out  of  the  House— particularly 
a  brilliant  one  about  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  clever  conjurer 


over  fiscal  questions— but  he  rarely  phrases;  and  yet 
there  is  perhaps  n©  speaker  he  admires  more  warmly 
than  Lord  Rosebery  !  On  Monday  as  usual  he  spoke 
without  phrase.  He  allowed  himself  one  or  two 
figures.  There  was  one  about  the  orbit  of  diplomacy, 
and  the  proposal  of  the  cosmopolites  that  we  should 
wander  for  ever  outside  it ;  but  it  was  of  the  kind  that 
is  forced  on  a  speaker  by  the  very  weight  of  his  strongly 
reasoned  argument.  There  was  nothing  else  of  the  kind 
to  speak  of.  Yet  the  speech  was  extremely  powerful, 
t  very  sentence  telling  and  the  whole  serene  and  clear. 

Some  of  the  Liberals — at  any  rate  the  "  Daily  News  " 
— complained  that  the  speech  was  too  severely  foreign 
official  in  tone;  and  they  declare  their  preference  for 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech.  The  comparison  strikes  us 
as  singular.  It  certainly  fails  of  its  effect.  The  one 
speech  was  the  complement  of  the  other.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  gave  just  that  human,  warm  touch  which  was 
needed  :  a  Foreign  Minister  must  be  chillier  than  others 
on  these  delicate  occasions.  None  the  less  the  "  Daily 
News  "  and  its  following  were  quite  right  about  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  speech.  It  was  "  actual  "  as  they  declare 
and  it  was  transparently  sincere.  There  was  a  delight- 
ful little  touch  about  some  German  books  "  which  I 
love  as  much  as  English  ones  ".  We  should  like  their 
names. 

Not  since  the  memorable  maiden-speech  of  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith  in  the  early  days  of  the  1906  Parliament  has 
there  been  delivered  one  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  that  by  Mr.  Mark  Sykes,  the  Unionist  Member  for 
Hull,  on  Monday  last.  To  his  intimate  friends  Mr. 
Sykes  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  quite  original  talent, 
some  suspect  him  of  possessing  genius  ;  but  the  peculiar 
range  of  his  interests  and  the  quaint  diversity  of  his 
gifts  have  caused  a  few  to  doubt  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  would  prove  the  proper  stage  for  his  tempera- 
ment. These  fears  are  now  laid.  His  speech  on 
foreign  affairs,  packed  full  with  ideas  and  well-peppered 
with  wit,  obtained  from  the  Prime  Minister  a  glowing 
and  generous  tribute  such  as  has  seldom  been  extended 
to  a  private  member.  The  Unionist  party  are  happy 
in  the  possession  of  another  recruit  likely  to  explode 
the  comfortable  piece  of  Radical  conceit — that  talent  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  folds  of  their  napkin. 
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Foreign  politics  is  an  extremely  difficult  subject.  It 
is  so  difficult  that  we  constantly  see  it  taken  up  in 
Parliament  by  people  who  have  failed  to  make  anything 
of  home  politics.  But  surely  of  all  the  absurdities  there 
is  none  which  quite  equals  that  of  the  Radicals 
who  clamoured  in  this  debate  and  are  now  always 
.  lamouring  for  "  the  people  "  i<>  be  kept  informed  by 
the  Foreign  Office  of  every  important  move  in  the  game. 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Devlin  and  the  Labour  party,  for- 
sooth; to  know  exactly  what  is  going  forward  !  That 
really  would  be  one  way  with  a  vengeance  of  gratifying 
Mr.  Mason's btrfriing  ambition  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  feared  in  the  Councils  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  the  debate  in  the  Upper  House  on 
the  Foreign  Secretary's  statement  quite  gravely.  The 
spectacle  of  Lord  Courtney  and  Lord  Morlev,  devoted 
friends,  differing  sharply  as  to  the  number  of  people 
in  the  House  of  Lords  who  are  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
queue  is  singular.  Lord  Courtney  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  did  not  know — or  w  as  not  liked  by — many  ;  Lord 
Morlev  denied  this — and  added  that  he  was  himself 
among  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  friends  ;  w  hilst  later  Lord 
Newton  dissociated  himself  stiffly  from  any  suspicion 
of  being  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  set.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  also  cropped  up  in  Lord  Lansdowne's 
speech — indeed  it  might  almost  have  been  the  second 
reading  debate  in  the  Lords  of  the  Insurance  Bill. 

Lord  Courtney's  foreign  programme  leaves  one  hope- 
lesslv  befogged.  It  appears  to  out-Mason  Mr.  Mason. 
He  approves  of  the  Unionist  Entente  of  1904  with 
France  ;  he  thinks  the  attark  of  Italy  on  Turkey  a  great 
indignity  put  on  Europe  ;  and  he  considers  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Entente  of  1904  that  attack  would 
not  have  been  made.  This  is  the  kind  of  subtlety  "  no 
fellow  can  understand  ".  One  is  not  sure  which  would 
be  the  more  disastrous  way — to  hand  over  foreign  policy 
to  the  Pedagogues  or  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Plebs.  On 
the  "w  hole  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  for  the 
present  at  any  rate  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians. 

The  new  clause  put  into  the  Insurance  Bill  on  Tuesday 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gives  to  15,000,000  workers 
a  choice  of  benefits.  Either  they  may  have  the  imme- 
diate benefit  originally  intended  by  the  Bill,  or  the}' 
mav,  if  they  choose,  have  "  something  in  the  nature  of 
.a  pension  or  superannuation  later  in  life  ".  This  clause 
was  given  to  the  House  as  an  amendment  of  small  im- 
portance :  members  had  had  notice  of  it  for  not  more 
than  two  Parliamentary  days.  The  amendment  is  so  far 
from  being  unimportant  that,  if  it  had  been  introduced 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  might  conceivably 
have  been  ruled  out  by  the  Speaker  as  introducing  into 
the  Bill  a  clause  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill's 
objects  as  set  out  in  the  title.  Literally  it  changes  the 
whole  face  of  the  Bill.  It  modifies  every  actuarial  cal- 
culation. Who  can  wonder  that  the  whole  Opposition 
led  bv  Mr.  Bonar  Law  walked  out  before  the  guillotine 
fell  ! 

No  doubt  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  be  finely  indignant 
when  it  is  suggested  to  him  that  the  15,000,000  workers 
have  had  their  prospects  under  the  Insurance  Bill  mate- 
rially altered  merely  in  order  to  pacify  the  domestic 
servants.  But  is  it  possible  to  think  otherwise?  Tues- 
day's amendment  touches  the  servants  more  nearly  than 
any  other  class  of  workers.  Their  own  interpretation 
of  Mr.  George's  conduct  is  clear  enough:  "We  have 
got  the  Chancellor  on  the  run  !  "  was  the  sense  of  their 
meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday.  This  meet- 
ing was  the  best  possible  answer  to  Mr.  George's  rash 
assertion  that  the  servant-tax  agitation  was  insincere. 
No  doubt  it  has  been  managed — stage-managed,  if  vou 
will) — with  conspicuous  success.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  real  hatred  of  the  tax. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  w  ill  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  hardly-worked  bodies  in  the  country. 
It  will  be  their  task  to  clear  up  every  difficulty  and  dis- 


pute that  arises  in  the  practical  working  of  a  Bill  which 
its  author  has  twisted  into  one  inextricable  knot.  The 
method  on  which  the  Bill  has  been  framed  was  wittily 
described  by  -Mr.  Healy  in  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
The  Chancellor  brought  down  his  indiarubber  clauses 
to  the  House,  saying  "These  are  my  clauses;  if  you 
do  not  like  them,  I  will  have  a  deputation  ".  A  tfill 
framed  in  that  way  will  not  be  easy  to  work;  and  the- 
personnel  of  the  body  which  is  to  work  it  is  of  immense 
importance.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  strong  Commission. 
Sir  Robert  Morant  is  chairman;  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  As  was  rather  well  said  at  the  Albert  Hall  meet- 
ing, from  one  point  of  view  the  Insurance  Bill  might 
be  described  as  a  Bill  to  relieve  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robert  Morant. 

Mr.  Arthur  Benson  is  shocked  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
reasons  for  wishing  to  rob  the  Universities  of  their 
members.  He  does  not  mind  the  robbery — he  rather 
favours  i t — but  he  is  hurt  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  say  uncivil  things  about  the  political  character 
of  University  members.  Mr.  Benson  makes  the 
great  discovery  that  Mr.  George's  real  grievance 
against  University  members  is  that  they  are  not  on 
his  side.  Is  there  another  man  who  did  not 
know  this  long  ago?  Really  we  cannot  be 
solemn,  we  can  only  smile,  at  Mr.  Benson's 
horror  that  a  democratic  majority  should  bully  a 
minority — squelch  its  opponents.  As  if  democracy  ever 
did  anything  else,  or  ever  will.  Our  poor  philosopher 
democrats,  what  disillusions  are  in  store  for  them  ! 

"  My  own  conception  of  democracy  is  a  very  pretty 
conception,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  democracy. 
These  academic  statesmen  have  quite  a  childlike  idea  of 
politics.  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  conception  of  popular 
liberty  ",  says  Mr.  Benson,  "  seems  to  be  that  every 
man  should  have  a  vote  provided  that  it  is  certain  that 
they  (sic)  will  give  that  vote  in  favour  of  his  own 
political  views*-"  Of  course  !  As  if  any  democrat  ever 
had  any  other  conception  of  popular  liberty.  However, 
Mr.  Benson  still  "  believes  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  be  an 
entirely  sincere  and  benevolent  man."  A  sincere  lover 
of  freedom  amongst  other  things? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  letter  to  Lord  Lytton  •  as  to 
woman  suffrage  should  put  Miss  Pankhurst  finally 
at  rest.  Since  Mr.  George  has  in  this  instance  nothing 
to  gain  by  covering  his  intentions  he  was  able  to  speak 
with  frank  simplicity.  He  was,  he  confesses,  against 
the  Conciliation  Bill,  because  that  Bill  would  not  have 
been  good  for  his  party.  To  enfranchise  a,million  w  ell- 
educated  women  of  trained  intelligence  would  have  been 
bad  for  Liberalism.  Could  anything  be  franker?  But 
if,  with  the  million  well-educated  women,  it  is  possible 
to  get  on  to  the  register  another  six  million  whose 
chances  of  having  a  trained  intelligence  are  unavoidably 
less,  the  arrangement  would  be  fair  to  all  parties — 
Radicals  included.  If  we  cannot  get  seven  millions, 
says  Mr.  George,  we  will  try  for  six,  or  even  five.  As 
for  the  Conciliation  Bill,  that  is  Mr.  Asquith's  affair. 
Do  not  trouble  about  it,  but  leave  the  seven  millions  to 
me. 

Mr.  Birrell  on  the  same  topic  at  Skipton  said  some 
really  delightful  things.  All  his  sufferings  at  the  hands 
of  women  had  not  altered  his  intellectual  conviction  that 
women  were  as  justly  entitled  and  as  well  qualified  as  the 
great  bulk  of  male  electors  to  exercise  the  franchise. 
The  edge  of  this  compliment  was  grievously  dulled  by 
Mr.  Birrell's  opening  remarks.  These  left  no  doubt  of 
what  Mr.  Birrell  thinks  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
"  exercising  the  franchise".  What  are  these  reform 
bills? — he  seemed  to  say;  they  are  simply  a  matter  of 
registration  ;  and  we  might  as  well  have  them  as  simple 
as  possible.  Mr.  Birrell  is  a  very  tired  democrat;  a 
democrat  more  in  his  contempt  than  in  his  trust  of  the 
people.  But  Mr.  Birrell's  best  remarks  were  about  the 
colleagues  who  do  not  agree  with  him  on  woman 
suffrage  :  "  There  were  other  people,  foolish  people, 
who  did  not  agree  with  him.  some  of  them  being  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet;  he  put  up  with  them." 
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The  wild  scene  on  Wednesday  at  the  City  Temple, 
whet)   the  Prime  Minister  was  howled  down,  was 

hateful.       Mr.    Asquith    is    about    the    last    man  in 

public  life  who  deserves  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 

I'nionists  can    resent    it    as    much    as    Mi.  Isqujth's 

own  supporters.  lint  we  suspect  that  these  scenes 
with  the  suffragettes  are  largely  due,  first,  to  the 
"  incurable  sloppincss  "  of  the  (iovemmcnt  them- 
selves over  questions  of  principle,  and  second,  to  the 
pantomimic  exhibitions  from  time  to  time  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Could  "  political  alcoholism 
really  go  much  further  than  these  limelight  or  Lime- 
house  clownings  to  which  he  returns  every  now  and 
then?  One  can  imagine  how  some  of  his  colleagues  at 
least  must  have  an  attack  of  (-old  or  hot  shivers  when 
they  open  their  paper  on  the  morning  after  lie  has  made 
one  of  these  extraordinary  speeches. 

The  result  of  the  sloppincss  and  the  result  of  the 
downing  performances — such  as  that  of  last  week  at 
Bath — is  the  same.  Both  invite  irreverence.  W  hen 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  man  with  far  the 
largest  following  to-day  beyond  a  doubt,  shoots  out  his 
tongue  at  all  who  cross  his  path  and  seem  to  stand  in 
his  light,  what  an  example  it  is  to  lesser  folk  to  do  like- 
wise, weakly  and  foolish  people  !  We  know  it  is  often 
said  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  struck  as  hard  at  "  the 
classes  "  as  Mr.  George  strikes  to-day.  It  is  quite  true 
he  did  hit  his  hardest.  But  he  did  not  clown.  It  is 
this  clowning,  the  comedy  gag,  brought  into  grave 
political  questions,  that  breaks  down  reverence.  Let 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  hit  as  hard,  as  he  can,  but  let  him 
avoid  these  antics. 

The  Nationalists  are  taking  fright  at  w  hat  Mr.  Healv 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  called  the 
Government's  "  notion  of  dumping  dow  n  twelve  millions 
of  new  voters  in  front  of  the  project  of  Home  Rule". 
Both  bills  are  for  next  session,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and 
the  Suffrage  Bill.  Which  w  ill  come  first  ?  Or  will  thev 
proceed  pari  passu  ?  And  suppose  the  Suffrage  Bill  were 
to  pass  at  once,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  to  be  hung  up 
by  the  House  of  Lords?  The  Home  Rule  Bill  would 
then  be  in  a  very  delicate  position.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment found  some  way  of  post-dating  the  Suffrage  Bill 
(a  nice  piece  of  jobbery)  they  would  be  obliged  to  dis- 
solve immediately  it  was  passed,  for  redistribution  is 
to  go  with  it.  What  might  happen  to  Home  Rule  then 
is  pure  speculation. 

Mr.  Churchill  is  making  a  good  start  at  the  Admiralty. 
He  has  got  together  an  extremely  efficient  new  Board, 
and  he  has  got  it  at  the  right  time.  To  wait  in  every 
case  until  the  time  for  the  retirement  of  present  members 
was  up  would  have  meant  just  losing  his  opportunity. 
The  few  months  between  make  all  the  difference.  He 
now  starts  fair,  new  brooms  all  round.  Under  Mr. 
Churchill  we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  sweep- 
ing— the  quality  remains  to  see.  Atanyratehe  has  chosen 
his  Board  well.  Sir  Francis  Bridgeman  is  worthy  to 
succeed  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  who  came  to  the  office  of 
Sea  Lord  with  an  immense  reputation.  The  praises  of 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  who  is  to  be  second  Sea 
Lord,  are  on  everybody's  lips  who  knows  anything  of 
naval  matters.  Captain  Pakenham,  the  fourth  Sea 
Lord,  was  at  the  battle  of  Tsushima — an  almost  ro- 
mantic touch  which  Mr.  Churchill's  eye  to  effect  would 
be  quick  to  mark.  On  the  whole,  we  expect  well  of  Mr. 
Churchill  at  the  Admiralty.  He  has  taken  careful  note 
that  the  country  is  in  a  mood  for  a  very  strong  Navy. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  information  from  Tripoli 
this  week  that  can  be  called  news.  Even  the  despatches 
of  Mr.  Bennett  Burleigh,  who  is  distinctly  friendly  to 
Italy,  are  vigorously  censored,  so  all  that  we  know  is 
that  there  have  been  more  skirmishes  at  Benghazi  and 
Tripoli  in  which  the  Italians  claim  the  advantage.  It 
rather  looks  as  if  a  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  had  been 
vetoed.  It  is  more  difficult  than  ever  to  understand 
where  the  Italians  are  to  deal  a  really  decisive  blow. 
The  information  that  an  Italian  warship  is  cruising  near 


Perim  and  lias  shelled  Turkish  forts  is  ominous.  At  all 
costs  we  should  warn  Italy  away  from  the  fanatical 
districts  ol  Arabia. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  Russia  means  to  have  her  way 
in  Persia  and  allow  no  interference  with  complete 
control  of  the  North.  The  apology  tendered,  by  our 
advice,  has  quite  failed  ol  its  object.  A  demand  is  now 
made  that  Mr.  Sinister  and  Mr.  Lecolfre  shall  he  dis- 
missed and  that  in  her  choice  ol  officials  Persia  shall  be 
guided  solely  by  the  advice  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
She  must  comply  with  these  demands,  also  with  the 
claim  for  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  Russian 
troops,  within  forty-eight  hours  or  the  troops  will  ad- 
vance further  into  the  country,  at  Persia's  expense.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  British  Government  has  been  fujly 
consulted,  and  parts  of  the  ultimatum  are  in  the  name 
o.F  both  Powers. 

Finis  Persia*.  This  is  the  end  of  any  pretence 
of  Persian  independence.  It  was  bound  before  long  to 
become  an  absurdity.  Such  sentimental  considerations 
as  those  put  forward  by  Lord  Curzon  in  an  able  speech 
at  the  Persian  Society's  dinner  could  not  avail,  unfortu- 
nately, to  avert  the  inevitable.  We  shall  before  long 
have  to  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  South  as  the 
Russians  will  be  of  the  North,  and  then  our  Empires  will 
be  coterminous.  Afghanistan  is  already  taking  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  Russia  to  her  frontiers.  But  in  any 
circumstances  we  could  hardly  have  gone  to  war  to  save 
a  country  which  could  never  stand  alone.  The  talk  of 
action  by  the  Washington  Cabinet  is  absurd. 

In  China  the  Northern  troops,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
cessions exacted,  are  willing,  apparently,  to  uphold  the 
dynasty.  The}'  regained  possession  of  Hanyang 
after  two  days'  severe  fighting,  and  the  Insurgents, 
disheartened  presumably  by  their  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  the  Arsenal,  surrendered  Wuchang  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  only  means,  of  course,  strictly 
speaking,  that  the  insurrection  has  been  defeated 
in  the  important  centre  in  which  it  broke  out ;  but 
the  moral  influence  of  the  surrender  and  of  the 
Insurgent  commander's  alleged  willingness  to  accept 
the  terms  he  had  rejected  will  hardly  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  successful  progress  of  the  Insurgent 
attack  on  Nanking.  And  Yuan  is  probably  right 
in  anticipating  that  provinces  which  were  wavering  will 
be  influenced  towards  acquiescence  in  the  principle  of 
a  limited  monarchy  for  which  he  stands. 

The  Regent's  oath  before  the  Imperial  ancestors  to 
uphold  the  Constitutional  articles  to  which  he  has 
assented  will  make  for  the  same  end,  and  goes  far  to 
justify  the  conviction  Yuan  expressed  to  the  "  Times'  " 
correspondent  that  the  Throne  neither  could  nor  would 
attempt  evasion.  Yuan  seems  in  the  meantime  practi- 
cally in  the  position  of  a  dictator,  most  of  those  whom 
he  had  invited  to  form  a  Cabinet  having  apparently 
declined  to  act ;  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  one 
strong  man  should  hold  the  reins  unhampered  in  such 
an  emergency.  He  retains  his  attitude  of  moderation 
and  avows  his  willingness  to  grant  an  amnesty  and  send 
delegates  to  meet  delegates  from  all  the  provinces  and 
discuss  an  ultimate  solution. 

Not  by  resignation  but  death  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
has  at  last  left  the  Judicial  Bench.  With  all  regret  for 
the  loss  of  a  man  in  many  ways  of  fine  character,  there 
is  reflection  that  he  might  have  been  less  fortunate 
in  the  time  and  manner  of  his  departure.  He  still  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  work  at  the  Courts  when  he  was  past 
the  age  at  which  it  is  better  that  nine  out  of  ten  Judges 
should  retire  ;  and  quite  characteristically  he  had  made 
his  retirement  a  case  of  amour  propre.  He  would  have 
resisted  and  resented  it,  and  embarrassed  as  he  had 
often  done  his  real  friends,  until  probably  it  would  have 
been  accompanied  by  disagreeable  circumstances. 

His  judicial  career  began  in  controversy  about  his 
politics  ;  and  while  most  Judges  are  anxious  to  repress 
whatever  recalls  their  party  connexion,  Sir  William  took 
advantage  of  everything  to  emphasise  it.  But  his  indis- 
cretions were  largely  owing  to  his  mind  and  power  of 
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expression  being  so  ordinary  and  uncomplex.  The  least 
intellectual  Radical  understood  him ;  for  he  had  no 
subtlety  of  ideas  of  of  speech  ;  and  his  temperament  was 
equally  simple.  He  was  naif  and  unmalicious  ;  and  this 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  who  cried  out  against 
him.  Undistinguished  as  a  Judge,  except  for  being  the 
stormy  petrel  of  the  Bench,  he  was  useful  in  the  Courts 
and  did  their  ordinary  work,  especially  with  juries,  quite 
well.  No  appointment  can  be  made  to  supply  the 
vacancy  without  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  was  a  condition  at  the  time  of  making  the  two 
additional  Judges. 

The  Greeks  have  routed  the  Barbarians  at  Oxford 
with  a  vengeance  this  time.  Even  the  little  rift,  which 
the  assailants  were  content  to  essay  for  this  turn,  was 
repulsed  utterly  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  statute  was  thrown 
out  by  235.  Greek  is  saved  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  true  wa'y  of  stating  the  case. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  letting  science  and 
mathematical  honours  men  off  Greek — we  have  our- 
selves favoured  the  idea  in  time  past — but  we  are  now 
convinced  that  to  do  this  must  mean  the  dwindling 
away  of  the  study  of  Greek.  We  do  not  want  Greek 
to  be  a  thing  merely  for  arch-specialists  like  Sir  Gilbert 
Murray.  There  is  a  loss  both  ways,  but  we  believe 
that  to  pass  the  statute  would  have  meant  by  far  the 
more  serious  loss. 

As  usual,  the  vanquished  are  now  crying  out  against 
Convocation.  Because  Convocation  is  against  them, 
they  would  destroy  Convocation.  This  is  a  poor  spirit. 
The  proverbial  talk  about  country  parsons  is  silly.  More 
clergymen  did  not  vote  than  the  proportion  of  clerical 
to  lay  amongst  Oxford  men  warrants.  Neither  are 
clergymen  more  narrow  in  their  outlook  upon  life  than 
most  "  scientists  ".  Their  contact  with  men  and  the 
world  is  greater.  There  is  more  human  nature  in  a 
parish  than  in  a  laboratory,  after  all.  This  threat  to 
abolish  Convocation's  "veto"  is  like  an  echo  of  the 
Parliament  Bill.  There  is  certainly  great  resemblance 
in  the  arguments  for  abolition.  The  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "  points  the  moral  consistently.  But  it  should 
remember  that  the  appeal  which  it  objects  to  at  Oxford 
is  precisely  from  the  few  to  the  many.  Convocation 
is  not  made  up  of  Tory  peers. 

The  Irish  Players  will  not  quickly  forget  their  recep- 
tion in  New  York  by  the  Irish  Americans.  Truly  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  when  an  Irishman  takes  leave  of  his 
humour ;  and  Synge,  so  far  as  humour  goes,  un- 
doubtedly gets  on  the  blind  side  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen.  "  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  " 
was  stoned  in  Dublin,  and  received  with  hostility  by 
many  Irishmen  in  London.  Now  in  New  York  a  riot 
breaks  out  from  all  accounts  more  furious  than  anything 
the  Irish  Players  have  met  with  before.  It  almost  beats 
the  man  who  is  not  Irish  to  imagine  how  Christy's 
story  of  how  he  killed  his  father  could  excite  anything 
but  laughter  in  any  place  or  season.  That  any  Irish- 
man can  take  the  play  as  a  cruel  satire  on  the  national 
temperament  is  incredible  to  anyone  not  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians.  But  the  fact  stands  that  the 
humour  of  very  many  Irishmen  stops  short  of  the 
Playboy.  Either  they  cannot,  or  they  will  not,  read  the 
greatest  play  of  their  greatest  dramatist  and  keep 
calm  possession  of  their  wits. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  to  be 
co-Censor  of  stage  plays  with  Mr.  Redford  seemed  at 
first  sight  to  be  intended  as  a  joke  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. A  Royal  Commission  was  supposed  of  late  to 
be  holding  the  scales  between  two  dramatic  parties — the 
party  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which  thought  Mr.  Brookfield 's 
plays  pernicious,  and  the  party  of  Mr.  Brookfield, 
which  thought  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  pernicious.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain's  idea  of  fairness  is  to  make  one  of  these 
parties— by  general  consent,  the  party  in  the  wrong — 
judge  in  his  own  case.  The  appointment  has  been 
seriously  defended  by  Mr.  McKenna  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  solemn  quibbling  was  innocent  of  any 
sense  that  the  position  was  ludicrous. 


CLEARING  THE  AIR. 

"  1VT  nmv  a  P1iam  tale  Will  put  you  down  "  might 

*VA  have  been  Sir  Edward  Grey's  motto  addressed  to 
the  critics  of  his  Morocco  policy.  Needless  to  say,  these 
gentlemen  have  been  found  almost  entirely  among  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party.  But  one  reassuring  feature  of 
the  recent  crisis  is  that  they  are  dwindling  in  numbers 
and  in  importance.  They  cannot  muster  as  many 
men  of  ability  as  might  have  been  found  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1906.  Six  years  ago  even  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  day  honestly  believed  that  by  reducing  our  ship- 
building we  might  inaugurate  a  reign  of  peace  in 
Europe.  This  strange  delusion,  while  perfectly  genuine 
in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  appeared  to  Ger- 
many a  calculated  device,  cunning  and  unscrupulous, 
intended  to  stereotype  by  Treaty  our  naval  superiority. 
Later  events  have  served  to  convince  the  most 
unwilling  converts  that  it  is  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  this  nation  to  maintain  her  superiority  at  sea  against 
all  comers,  and  to  meet  our  engagements  with  the 
strictest  fidelity.  This  is  now  demonstrated  clearly  once 
for  all  as  the  settled  policy  of  both  parties,  and  the 
small  gang  of  Liberal  anti-Grey  fanatics  is  absolutely 
negligible. 

This  is  the  fact  of  outstanding  importance  which  is 
established  by  Monday's  debate.  The  net  result  of  all 
is  incontestable  that  the  attitude  of  Germany  was 
ambiguous  and  menacing  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  and  for  a  few  days  later.  Then  sud- 
denly the  sky  cleared  and  our  Government  received 
assurances  which  relaxed  the  tension.  This  in  itself  is 
enough  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  speaker  and  the  occa- 
sion. The  curiously  identical  criticism  of  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
and  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  the  proper  person  to 
make  the  speech,  is  rather  a  departmental  subtlety. 
Coming  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
utterance  had  much  more  effect  than  if  something  of  the 
same  kind  had  been  given  in  answer  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  questions  in  the  House.  One  may  hope 
that  foreign  diplomatists  have  learned  now  to  gauge 
our  feelings  as  a  nation  a  little  more  accurately. 
German  papers  would  have  it  that  all  English  parties  are 
animated  by  an  equal  hatred  and  jealousy  of  Germany. 
This  is  looking  beyond  us.  Not  many  people  in 
this  country  really  hate  Germany,  but  the  most  obtuse 
has  it  borne  in  on  him  that  to  maintain  our  naval  supre- 
macy is  the  necessity  of  our  national  existence,  and  when 
it  is  ostentatiously  challenged  at  close  quarters  no 
theoretical  attachment  to  principles  of  anti-militarism 
can  prevent  ordinary  men  from  voting  whatever  money 
is  necessary  to  maintain  our  place  at  the  head  of  naval 
Powers. 

Another  vital  principle  on  which  we  are  all  agreed 
is  that  we  must  stick  to  our  engagements.  The 
Saturday  Review  has  always  advocated  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  Germany.  Further,  we  never  con- 
cealed our  conviction  that  it  would  have  been,  if  possible, 
better  to  have  an  alliance  with  Germany  than  with 
France.  But  was  it  the  fault  of  this  country  that  it 
did  not  so  come  about?  The  unfortunate  Bulow 
regime  was  against  it ;  and  a  choice  had  to  be  made. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  "  splendid 
isolation  "  theory.  In  a  month  we  should  be  feared  and 
suspected  by  all,  for  no  country  would  know  from  day 
to  day  whether  we  might  not  suddenly  take  our  stand 
against  her.  It  is  the  fashion  of  some  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  the  "  balance  of  power  "  as  a  superannuated 
theory  fit  only  for  the  political  dust-heap.  But,  call  it 
what  we  may,  the  theory  is  as  sound  to-day  as  it  was 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  It  is  still  vital 
to  us  that  one  Great  Power  should  not  dominate  Europe 
unchecked.  So  long  as  Germany  was  led  by  the 
Bismarckian  theory  that  the  one  object  of  her  policy 
was  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  then  our  tendency  was 
all  in  the  direction  of  most  friendly  relations.  When, 
however,  her  ambitions  grew  till  they  overshadowed 
sea  and  land,  we  were  obliged  to  look  to  ourselves. 
This  feeling  has  laid  hold  of  all  classes  in  this  country 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  doctrinaires  like  that  dreary 
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pedant  Lord  Courtney,  and  really  the  German  Govern 
ment  by  tactless  indiscretion  increases  it. 

After  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  we  marvel  even 
more  thai)  we  did  before  at  the  incapacity  of  the  ruling 
powers  in  Germany  to  grasp  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman.     More  than  once  the  German  Emperor 
has  met  with  a  hearty  reception  here.     The  Wilhelm- 
strassc  seems  at  once  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
British  opinion  is  tired  of  its  existing  friendships  and 
wishes  to  throw  this  country  into  the  arms  of  Germany. 
Then  in  a  few  weeks  we  have  some  startling  demonstra- 
tion which  rouses  at  once  all  the  anti-German  prejudice 
that  had  begun  to  slumber,  and  off  we  go  again  on  the 
"  scare  "  tack.    The  bullying  system  so  dear  to  the 
German  Foreign  Office  will  not  pay  against  us.  Viru- 
lent  attacks  on  our  Ambassadors   and  our  Cabinet 
Ministers',  even  when  echoed  with  suspicious  unanimity 
by  the  small  junta  of  pacificist  journals  on  this  side,  have 
not  and  never  will  have  the  desired  effect.    They  only 
tend  to  turn  the  stomachs  of  those  who  have  started 
well  disposed  towards  Germany.     The  ignorance  and 
ineptitude  displayed  by  those  of  our  journalists  who 
clamour  for  friendship  with  Germany  were  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  wild  demand  for  a  special  envoy 
to    Berlin,    Lord    Haldane  or   Mr.    Bryce.      In  any 
case  a  soldier  would  command  more  attention  than 
either,  but  the  grotesque  absurdity  is  to  imagine  that 
because  a  man  can  read  Hegel  in  the  original  he  is 
therefore  pro-German.      Lord  Haldane  is  notoriously 
one  of  the  least  ready  of  the  Cabinet  to  give  way  to  the 
exigences  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  while  Mr.  Bryce  would 
be  laughed   at   as  a  pedant.      One    thing   is  quite 
clear  :  that  the  information  from  this  side  on  which  the 
German  Foreign  Office  has  acted  gravely  misled  it  and 
misrepresented  British  opinion.       Fifty  leading  jour- 
nalists were  allowed,  if  not  inspired  by  the  German 
Foreign  Office,  to  represent  its  policy  as  the  acquisition 
of   the   western   portion  of    Morocco.      Maps  were 
prepared  and  printed  bearing  a  large  slice  of  that  country 
marked  V  Morocco  Deutsch  ".     Is  it  wonderful  there- 
fore that  German  opinion  is  incensed  at  the  outcome 
and  believes  that  its  Government  has  "  climbed  down  "? 
Our  Foreign  Office  is  not  to  blame,  but  we  shall  have 
to  endure  the  enmity  that  is  the  inevitable  consequence. 

This  will  not  be  removed  by  the  debate  of  Monday. 
Spokesmen   of  all  parties  were  absolutely  correct  in 
their  utterances,   some   really  cordial.  Effusiveness 
would  have  been  a  grave  mistake,  and  must  have  done 
much  more  harm  than  good.      But  all  this  will  not 
remove  the  soreness  of  German  sentiment.    For  the 
first    time    for    forty    years    Germany    has    had  to 
retreat   from   a   position    taken    up    apparently  with 
every  determination  to  maintain  it.      No  explanation 
at  all  adequate  has  been  given  why  the  "  Panther" 
was  sent  to  Aagdir  unless  it  was  intended  that  she 
should  stay  there  and   inaugurate  a  partition  of  the 
country.      It  is  clear  that  German  opinion  was  en- 
couraged to  believe  this  and   resents  the  deception. 
No  expression  of  friendly  policy  on  this  side  will  soothe 
this  hurt  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  we  fear  that  we 
must  contemplate  another  vista  of  rival  naval  pro- 
grammes, scares,  and  growing  hostility.  We  do  not  like 
•to  suggest  what  the  end  may  be,  but  public  resentment 
here  will  roll  up  in  geometrical  progression.  We  must 
certainly  anticipate  during  the  coming  German  election  a 
great  outbreak  of  anti-British  Jingoism.     This  of  course 
we  may  discount  beforehand  and  must  not  let  it  disturb 
us  overmuch,  but,  when  the  programme  of  the  naval 
construction  for  the  next  year  is  known,  then  we  fear 
the  results  may  be  grave.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  general  common  sense  of  Germans  may  lead 
to  the  return  of  members  unpledged  in  an  acute  anti- 
English  sense.    The  speeches  in  Monday's  debate  were 
anything  but  provocative,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  sane  German  can  really  believe  that  friendship 
with  France  does  not  exclude  an  equal  friendship  with 
Germany.     Europe  is  divided  into  two  groups,  which 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  events  are  ranged  in  rivalry 
one  against  the  other.    We  have  to  back  our  diplomatic 
friends,  and  this  inevitably  brings  us  up  against  their 
enemies.    We  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  equally  happy 


with  the  Triple  and  Dual  Alliance.    We  have  chosen, 

for  good  or  ill,  to  take  our  stand  beside  France,  and 
there  will  be  no  safety  in  backing  OUl  or  letting  anybody 
think  that  we  shall. 


THE  THIRD  READING. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  once  observed 
'  across  the  floor  of  the  House  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"The  I'rime  Minister  surprises  me.  I  did  not  think 
I  could  be  surprised  by  the  I'rime  Minister  ".  The  feel- 
ings of  the  ordinary  man  on  reading  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
latest  move  on  the  Insurance  Bill  will  be  akin  to  those 
of  Lord  Randolph.  One  thought  that  the  Chancellor 
had  done  his  best  as  a  variety  artist  in  Parliament  :  the 
faculty  of  wonder  seemed  to  be  exhausted  :  nothing  was 
left  w  hich  could  astonish. 

This  feeling  was,  however,  premature.     On  Tuesday 
last,  in  the  Report  stage  of  the  Bill  (  !)  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
made  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  measure  which 
made  all  his  past  changes  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  " 
beside  it.    The  story  of  the  change  is  easy  to  trace.  It 
had  its  rise  in  the  opposition  to  the  Servants  Tax.  A 
vast  number  of  people  who  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
extremist  opposition  to  the  whole  principle  of  this  tax 
still  felt  that  servants  were  being  made  to  suffer  a 
financial  hardship  in  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
would  in  future  be  compelled  to  contribute  for  benefits 
they  had  received  for  nothing  in  the  past.      As  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  this  objection  could  be  dealt  with 
bv  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills'  amendment,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  allow  servants  the  option  of 
paving  their  contributions  towards  an  advanced  term 
of  old  age  pension,  instead  of  to  sickness  benefit.  The 
Chancellor  more  suo  was  not  content  with  the  mere 
acceptance  of  the  idea  to  meet  the  special  case  which 
had  suggested  it.    He  has  extended  it  to  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Bill  !    This  plan  of  outheroding  the  oppo- 
sition herods  has  once  more  thrown  the  whole  outlines 
of  the  Bill  into  confusion,  and  made  its  effects  on  the 
people  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.    The  amendment 
itself  is,  as  it  must  naturally  be  in  the  report  stage,  a 
marvel  of  vagueness.    The  whole  scheme  and  the  actual 
terms  of  the  scheme,  on  which  last  any  sound  judgment 
can  alone  be  made,  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioners:  "and  the  scheme  may  contain  such 
incidental  and  consequential  provisions  as  appear  neces- 
sary for  adapting  the  other  provisions  of  this  part  of 
this  Act  to  the  members  to  whom  the  scheme  applies  ". 
In  a  word,  enter  the  Insurance  Commissioners  and  exit 
the  House  of  Commons  without  any  legal  enactment 
of  what  the  financial  terms  offered  to  the  "contractors 
out  of  sickness  benefit  "  shall  be.      One  really  some- 
times   has    doubts    whether    the   Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer  has  under  the  strain  of  recent  events  lost 
all  rational  power  of  judgment.     As  it  appears  from  the 
second  new  amendment  that  individuals  may  come  in 
without  their  societies  under  the  scheme,  it  looks  as  if 
the  servants'  grievance  has  been  remedied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  plunging  the  whole  finance  of  the  Bill  once 
more  into  a  state  of  the  direst  uncertainty. 

It  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  the  principle  of  substi- 
tuted benefit  is  sound,  as  it  certainly  is.  It  is  another 
to  carry  it  through  in  this  wild  and  reckless  manner. 
If  such  a  vital  change  in  the  Bill  is  a  sound  and 
necessary  one,  why  has  it  been  left  to  the  Report 
stage  of  the  Bill,  and  to  the  Commissioners,  instead 
of  the  Commons,  to  make  it  effective  in  detail?  The 
answer  appears  to  be  that  this  is  the  only  kind 
of  legislation  compatible  with  the  Chancellor's  romantic 
temperament.  It  is  this  kind  of  wild-cat  procedure 
that  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  change  in  the  public 
opinion  which  the  last  few  months  has  brought.  The 
British  are  a  business  people,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  think  that  you  can  pay  too  much  for  the  joy  of 
watching  a  Kelt  in  a  passion.  It  must  remain  a  mystery 
how  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  credited  with  being  a 
fairly  level-headed  sort  of  lawyer,  has  not  weeks  ago 
prevented  his  Chancellor  continuing  in  the  task  of 
knocking  every  prop  one  by  one  from  under  the  fabric 
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of  his  Ministry.  Perhaps  he  has  the  knowledge  but 
not  the  power. 

If  the  Government  think  that  the  effects  of  this 
change  will  be  small,  we  believe  that  they  will  find 
themselves  profoundly  mistaken.  The  actuarial  figures 
are  not,  of  course,  available,  but  the  simplest  calcula- 
tion would  seem  to  show  that  an  advance  of  five  or  six 
years  in  the  old  age  pension  limit  should  be  easily  ob- 
tainable. In  the  first  place,  the  instinct  for  old  age 
provision  is  far  stronger  in  the  people  than  the  Govern- 
ment appear  to  recognise.  In  the  second  place  the 
number  of  cases  where  sickness  is  already  provided  for 
by  the  employer  is  far  larger  than  Liberals,  with  their 
turn  for  the  capitalist  bogey,  tend  to  recognise.  The 
Bill,  then,  has  been  changed  profoundly  and  in  a  way 
the  full  extent  of  which,  in  its  effect  on  the  health  com- 
mittees and  on  Poor  Law,  will  only  be  realised  by 
degrees.  The  principle  may  be  good,  the  method  has 
been  scandalous. 

But  what  of  the  Opposition?  It  now7  appears  to  be 
absolutely  clear  that  the  official  procedure  will  be  a 
reasoned  amendment.  Whether  it  will  be  possible  for 
Unionists  to  vote  for  that  amendment  and  then  vote 
again  if  they  wish  to  for  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or 
abstain  altogether  on  the  second  vote,  remains  a  Parlia- 
mentary mystery  which  can  only  be  solved  ,by  the 
Speaker  and  the  leaders  on  the  two  front  benches.  We 
have  more  than  once  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
reasoned  amendment  pure  and  simple  was  a  form  of 
procedure  which  procured  a  party  the  worst  of  both 
worlds.  Under  it  speeches  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
principle  displease  the  out-and-out  opponents  of  the 
Bill,  while  the  vote  against  it  annoys  those  who  think 
that  the  Bill  in  some  form  should  go  through.  Obje- 
tion,  however,  to  the  amendment  plan  would  be  very 
much  mitigated  if  a  subsequent  division,  in  which  mem- 
bers could  vote  as  they  felt  inclined,  could  be  taken. 
If  this  proves  to  be  impracticable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  procedure,  members  will  do  well  to  think  not  for  a 
day  but  for  a  goodish  long  period  of  political  time, 
before  they  commit  themselves  to  the  reasoned  amend- 
ment. Nothing  but  an  intense  desire  not  to  embarrass 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  before  he  is  well  in  the  saddle  has 
prevented  a  very  large  number  of  Umionist  members 
expressing  their  resentment  at  the  way  in  which  the 
whole  party  has  been  suddenly  switched  off  its  official 
line  of  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  attack 
on  its  faulty  details,  and  no  member  could  possiblv  be 
blamed  who,  in  these  circumstances,  recorded  a  silent 
vote  for  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  No  one  desires 
to  make  trouble,  but  members  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  according  to  their  consciences. 


A  FALSE  LEAD  FOR  WALES. 

THE  Government  has  bitten  off  more  than  it  can 
chew  in  its  Welsh  Liberationist  policy — a 
Liberationism  which  the  Welsh  people  likes  the  less 
the  nearer  it  looks  at  it,  and  which  is  certain  to  disgust 
the  people  of  England.  To  pillage  and  starve  the 
greatest,  and  the  one  advancing,  spiritual  force  in  a 
country  threatened  by  many  forms  of  materialism  is 
probably  to  court  electoral  shipwreck,  and  in  any  case 
to  go  down  to  posterity  in  a  very  odious  light.  The 
Liberal  party  is  likely  therefore  to  jump  at  some 
pretence  of  compromise.  But  a  compromise  which  it 
certainly  will  not  look  at  is  the  suggestion  put  forward 
by  a  few  theorists  that  there  shall  be  Disestablishment 
sans  Disendowment.  Of  course  these  are  question- 
begging  and  unhistoric  expressions,  but  we  have  to  use 
them  for  convenience.  Of  all  possible  developments 
this  is  the  one  which  certainly  will  not  happen.  It  is 
ludicrously  unpractical  and  wholly  academic.  At  the 
representative  Church  Council  last  week  it  was 
supported  only  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Hereford 
and  two  of  the  rank  and  file.  Occasionally  one  hears 
a  similar  plan  proposed  for  the  Church  of  England  as 
a  whole.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  statesman 
would  consent  to  leave  in  an  irresponsible  position 
towards  the  nation  a  society  commanding  such  large 


revenues.  Tithes  and  glebes  are  in  no  sense  State 
property,  for  they  originated  in  private  gift,  though 
recoverable  by  process  of  law.  But  the  Church's  patri- 
mony is  not  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  wealth.  Tithes 
are  not  chattels  nor  securities,  and  the  State 
would  never  agree  to  forego  all  wardship  in  respect  of 
them.  Further,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  unfortunate 
appeal  to  the  country  than  for  the  Church  to  ask  to 
keep  what  would  be  called  maliciously  the  loaves  and 
fishes  while  professing  her  willingness  to  abandon  her 
position  as  the  accepted  guide  and  spiritual  leader  of 
the  nation.  She  would  appear  to  be  sacrificing  the 
higher  in  order  to  keep  the  lower.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
mere  oily  hypocrisy  when  Liberationists,  like  Julian  the 
Apostate  persecuting  the  Church  of  his  day,  declare 
that  religion  is  more  spiritual  the  less  contact  it  has 
with  this  lower  earth  :  they  would  not  yiefH  a  penny 
of  the  fat  endowments  of  dissent.  Still  the  spectacle 
of  the  Church  going  out  stripped  and  naked  into  the 
wilderness  might  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  step- 
ping down  from  her  throne  of  national  consecration 
laden  with  much  cash,  albeit  her  own,  she  would  get 
neither  pity  nor  respect. 

As  regards  Wales,  the  same  reasons  which  make 
some  Churchmen  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of 
"  Establishment  "  per  se  will  disincline  the  Radical 
wolves  to  pause  in  their  pursuit  when  it  is  thrown  to 
them.  Except  that  the  four  Welsh  Bishops — the  oldest 
element  of  our  Constitution — would  no  longer  take  their 
turn  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  in  practice  they 
seldom  are  seen,  and  from  which  reform  of  the  Lords 
will  doubtless  dislodge  them,  Disestablishment  would 
remove  no  grievance  whatever.  When  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  invested  at  Carnarvon  the  religious 
ceremony  should,  under  any  theory  of  Church  and  State, 
have  been  performed  by  the  Welsh  hierarchy  ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  "  proud  prelates  "  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  practically  effaced.  So  that  there  no 
longer  exist  even  ceremonial  grievances.  What 
Radical  jealousy  is  out  for  is  simply  the  social 
humiliation  and  financial  disablement  of  what  Welshmen 
used  affectionately  to  call  the  Old  Mother.  Well,  then, 
it  may  be  said,  if  Disestablishment,  apart  from 
Disendowment,  means  so  little,  why  should  not  Welsh 
Churchmen  put  themselves  in  the  right  by  surrendering 
it?  Thirty-one  out  of  thirty-four  Welsh  M.P.s  are 
pledged  to  Liberationism.  The  ratio  of  voters  is  very 
different,  about  twenty-three  to  eleven,  and  a 
referendum  on  this  subject  might  reverse  the  figures. 
Besides,  the  Church  does  not  exist  for  the  sake 
of  the  male  electors  only,  but  for  the  women  and 
children,  the  homeless  and  poor,  the  wandering  and  out- 
cast— if  these  could  be  polled,  or  if  the  people  of  the  400 
parishes  that  will  be  left  denuded  of  all  spiritual 
influences  and  ministrations  whatever  could  give  their 
opinion,  we  are  convinced  that  very  little  desire  would 
be  shown  for  the  impoverishment  and  ejection  of  the 
Church  of  S.  David.  But  be  it  so  that  the  thirty-one 
more  or  less  adversely  pledged  M.P.'s  would  be  an 
inexpugnable  argument  against  any  setting  up  of  a  new 
religious  establishment,  the  method  of  head-counting 
is  whollv  inapplicable  to  a  venerable  historic  institution 
which  has  hallowed  the  life  of  the  Cambrian  race  for 
sixteen  hundred  years.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
precariousness  of  such  calculations.  Even  in  Scotland, 
where  there  is  a  parliamentary  establishment  scarcely 
more  than  two  centuries  old,  the  powerful  Liberationist 
movement  of  twenty  years  ago  has  almost  died  out. 
We  rest  our  case,  however,  on  wider  and  larger 
considerations. 

Neither  Church  nor  State  can  permit  a  parti- 
cularist  and  separatist  treatment  of  great  national 
and  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  population  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  is  not  much  bigger 
than  that  of  some  great  cities  and  smaller  than 
that  of  single  English  shires.  What  if  Liverpool,  or 
Cornwall,  or  the  West  Riding  were  to  declare  for  its. 
own  "  free  Church  in  a  free  State  "?  Are  we  to  have 
the  Christian  religion  legally  recognised  in  one  county 
and  unrecognised  in  the  next?  Even  in  America  the 
diverse  laws  of  the  various  States  about  such  matters 
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as  marriage  and  divorce  are  becoming  intolerable.  I  he 
jour  British  dioceses,  after  all,  arc  only  the  western 
portion  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  as  it  lias  been 
constituted  for  a  thousand  years  past.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  tide  Province  ol  Canterbury.  Arc  their 
prelates  and  representatives  of  the  clergy  to  be  shut 

out  from  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  ?  Arc  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  to  be  Erastianly  constituted  by 
Parliament  a  separate  Province,  cut  oil  from  the 
ecclesiastical  life  and  laws  of  the  rest  of  the  C  hurch 
of  England?  It  is  certain  that  it  the  Welsh  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors  present  themselves  at 
the  Synod  at  Westminster,  they  will  not  be  shut  out. 
It  is  clear  then  that  the  ancient  Church  of  this  island 
south  of  the  Tweed  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole. 
There  can  be  no  mutilation  of  her  unity,  no  piecemeal 
treatment.  The  artichoke  will  not  be  eaten  leaf  by  leaf. 
Complications  between  Church  and  State,  especially 
over  contrariant  marriage  laws,  may  lead  eventually  to 
tJieir  severance,  though  few  Liberals  wish  this — they 
prefer  to  "  kick  the  parsons  "  than  that  the  parsons 
should  kick  them — and  the  High  Churchmen  who  used 
to  wish  it  have  mostly  changed  their  minds.  But 
"W  ales  cannot  suffer  ecclesiastical  amputation  and  be 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  separate  entity.  Even  the 
bait  of  autonomy  and  freedom  to  make  their  own  laws 
under  an  Archbishop  of  S.  David's  offers  no  temptation 
to  Welsh  Churchmen,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  would 
in  practice  be  tied  to  England,  and  would  have  all 
the  disabilities  of  disestablishment  without  any  of  its 
.advantages. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  while  denouncing  Disendow- 
ment  as  "  monstrous  and  cruel  ",  still  sticks  to  the 
doctrinaire  thesis  that  a  Church  which  has  lost  the 
majority  of  the  population  ought  to  be  disestablished. 
But  the  Welsh  Church  is  rapidly  recovering  lost  ground, 
and  whose  fault  is  it  that  so  much  was  lost?  To 
degrade  and  denationalise  Welsh  Churchmanship  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Hanoverian  Whigs.  Their 
Liberal  descendants  ought  not  to  profit  by  their  own 
party's  wrong-doing.  And  it  is  a  strange  thing  to 
punish  an  institution  for  involuntary  loss  of  influence  by 
•disabling  it  for  a  century  to  come  from  exercising  any 
influence  at  all  outside  a  few  centres.  The  connexion 
of  Church  and  State  gives  every  man,  woman  and  child 
a  legal  right  to  religious  ministrations,  though  it 
does  not  supply  the  necessary  funds  ;  so  that  the  Church 
stretches  her  slender  resources  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  the  nation.  Disestablish  and  despoil  her, 
and  the  poorest  districts  of  Wales  will  lapse  into 
Paganism.  The  sects,  it  is  said,  are  ready  to  step  into 
the  breach.  They  are  not;  they  never  go  far  from 
the  rich  draper  and  grocer.  In  any  case  it  will  be  an 
evil  day  for  Wales  when  she  exchanges  a  cultured 
and  historical  faith  for  an  ugly  sectarianism,  already 
honeycombed  with  rationalistic  tendencv.  The  only 
Communion  in  Wales  which  has  a  future  is  the  old 
British  Church. 


SIR   ROBERT  MORANT'S  APPOINTMENT. 

TWT  R.  LLOYD  GEORGE  is  giving  a  good  start 
to  his  insurance  scheme  in  appointing  Sir 
Robert  Morant  to  be  chairman  of  the  Insurance 
Commission.  We  do  not  believe  he  could  have 
got  a  better  man.  Sir  Robert  is  a  born  adminis- 
trator ;  he  has  the  intellect  to  see  how  a  thing  should  be 
done  and  the  will  and  pertinacity  to  get  it  done.  It 
requires  great  strength  and  real  courage  to  tackle 
a  new  and  enormous  job  like  the  working  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Bill.  Confronted  with  its  tangled  mass,  its 
maze  of  difficulties,  half  of  them  never  dreamt  of  even 
by  its  author,  its  amorphous  bulk,  even  a  very  stout 
heart  might  sit  down  in  despair  before  his  task.  How- 
ever, if  it  can  be  done,  Sir  Robert  Morant  will  do  it. 
On  its  merits  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  criticise 
adversely  in  this  appointment.  And  as  it  is  generally  a 
fair  presumption  that  when  a  man  accepts  an  appoint- 
ment he  likes  it,  or  at  any  rate  judges'  it  advisable  from 
:his  own  point  of  view  to  take  it,  we  should  have  nothing 


further  to  do,  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  congratulate 

both    Mr.    Lloyd    George    and    Sir    Robert  Morant. 

Always,  however,  it  would  have  been  with  a  mental 

reservation  ol  wonder  that  the  move  should  he  regarded 
as  a  promotion  and  that  Sir  Robert  should  be  willing 
to  give  up  his  great  work  in  national  education.  We 
should  always  have  regretted  this  change,  regretted 
it  very  seriously,  because  of  the  loss  to  education. 
Compulsory  insurance  is  good — in  principle  entirely 
good — but  the  greater  the  effectiveness  of  compulsory 
education  the  less  need  must  there  be  for  compulsory 
insurance.  Indeed,  if  education  did,  or  ever  should  do, 
what  it  is  meant  and  ought  to  do,  most  other  Depart- 
ments of  State  might  pretty  well  shut  up.  Their  duties, 
at  least,  would  become  few  and  easy.  We  can  ill  spare 
the  right  man  from  education  for  anything  else  ; 
especially  when  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  most 
exigent  of  all  Departments  usually  to  get  the  wrong 
men.  Seldom  has  the  minister  at  the  top  (no  matter 
which  party  was  in  power)  or  the  permanent  official 
been  a  happy  choice.  One  remembers  Sir  George 
Kekewich  ;  one  remembers — well,  really  there  is  hardly 
an  Education  Minister  who  is  not  in  point.  Even  Sir 
John  Gorst,  who  had  all  the  ability,  had  nothing  else 
that  was  needed.  Mr.  Birrcll  had  ability  and  the  great 
saving  quality  of  humour,  but  he  did  little  for  education. 
His  Bill  was  impossible.  Of  the  other  of  the  Govern- 
ment's attempts  it  is  kinder  to  say  nothing. 

Education,  then,  cannot  spare  a  really  first-rate 
man  like  Sir  Robert  Morant.  We  wish  no  ill  to 
national  insurance  ;  but  we  wish  better  to  education. 
We  frankly  do  grudge  the  Insurance  Commission  its 
chairman.  Sir  Robert  has  kept  his  mind  fixed  on 
the  essential  thing ;  he  has  gradually  but  con- 
tinuously brought  the  ideal  of  his  Department  away 
from  the  mechanical,  the  miserable  reign  of  results 
(which  had  never  had  a  result  worth  having),  to  the 
human.  He  realised  that  he  was  concerned  with  boys 
and  girls  who  were  to  become  (or  were  meant  to  become) 
men  and  women.  He  was  not  the  victim  of  his  own 
machine.  Compare  the  code  of  to-day  with  the  code 
of,  say,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert 
Morant's  reign  stands  out.  In  technique  he  realised 
that  the  key  to  everything  educational  was  the 
teacher;  nothing  else  mattered  much.  Which, 
indeed,  was  the  cause  of  some  of  his  worries. 
Because  he  cared  vastly  about  teachers,  he  cared 
to  have  them  as  good  as  he  could — hinc  ilia?. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  immensely  higher  ideal 
that  has  grown  up  under  Sir  Robert  has  shown 
itself  very  greatly  in  the  children  the  schools  turn  out ; 
which  may  seem  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  whole 
thing.  But  thereby  hangs  a  long  tale.  There  is  a 
painful  gap  ;  and  much  there  is  to  say  about  it.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  said  a  good  deal  in  his  last  book  "  What 
is  and  What  might  be".  There  are  weak,  we  should 
rather  say,  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  connexion 
between  the  Department's  ideal  and  the  school-child. 
But  Sir  Robert's  great  work  is  not  to  be  discounted 
for  that. 

There  are  one  or  two  questions  we  should  like 
to  put  to  the  Government.  In  making  this  appoint- 
ment, had  they  the  single  eye?  Were  they  thinking 
only  of  the  good  working  of  their  insurance  scheme? 
Was  there  no  after-  or  side-thought?  An  exclamation, 
heard  on  the  reading  out  of  Sir  Robert's  name,  set  one 
thinking.  "Must  he  be  an  Oxford  graduate?"  said 
a  Ministerialist  member.  Here  we  have  an  echo  of  the 
Holmes  Circular  agitation.  Radicals  have  not  for- 
gotten that  under  their  own  Government  the  Board  of 
Education  dared  to  suggest  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men  would  make  better  inspectors  than  promoted 
elementary  school  teachers,  who  are  usually  of  a 
different  type.  The  Government  have  not  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Runciman,  when  Minister  for  Education,  failed 
to  stop  the  circular.  Mr.  Runciman  remembers  that 
Sir  Robert  Morant  initialled  it.  The  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  or  its  executive,  has  never  recovered  from 
its  indignation  at  the  Holmes  circular.  From  the 
beginning  they  demanded  the  heads  of  both  Mr. 
Runciman  and  Sir  Robert  Morant.      It  looks  as  if  they 
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had  them.  Both  are  too  big  men  to  be  sacked.  Now 
that  we  do  not  behead,  we  have  to  promote,  or  at  any 
rate  provide  for,  the  public  man  who  is  a  difficulty.  A 
large  turn-about  in  the  Cabinet  gave  a  chance  of  getting 
Mr.  Runciman  away  from  education  which  was 
promptly  seized ;  and  we  must  say  nobody  objected. 
Now,  at  last,  something  has  turned  up  which  could 
with  decency  be  offered  to  Sir  Robert  and  he  be  removed 
from  education  too.  To  move  him  was  a  much  tougher 
job,  a  much  bigger  business.  Ministers  are  fleeting 
things  at  best.  Sir  Robert  was  a  fixture.  However, 
he  has  gone  at  last.  The  N.  U.  T.  can  now  be  still. 
Has  it  not  shown  its  power?  Has  it  not  humbled  the 
Government? 

We  should  like  to  ask  the  Government,  did  Sir  Robert 
Morant  want  to  leave  the  Board  of  Education?  Was 
no  pressure  put  upon  him? 

It  would  be  rather  interesting,  too,  if  one  could  dive 
into  the  minds  of  ministers  or  into  the  collective 
mind  of  the  Government  and  know  what  they  were 
thinking  about  Sir  Robert  leaving  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Are  they  very  sorry  that  this  strong  man  is  gone? 
Is  Mr.  Pease  sorry?  Or  is  he  hoping  to  have  a  more 
pliable  instrument  as  permanent  secretary?  We  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Pease  to  the 
Board  of  Education  was  proof  that  the  Government 
did  not  contemplate  another  Education  Bill.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  awav  from 
that  Board  does  not  rather  show  the  opposite.  Too 
good  a  man  is  sometimes  a  difficulty.  His  way  of 
seeing  weak  points  is  awkward. 

Frankly,  on  the  whole  we  are  not  satisfied  that  Sir 
Robert  Morant's  leaving  the  Board  of  Education  is  a 
perfectly  straightforward  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  We  are  not  satisfied  there  is  nothing 
behind  it.  It  is  a  grave  matter  for  the  State,  and  it  is 
not  idle  curiosity  to  ask  these  questions.  We  are  sus- 
picious because  there  is  reason  for  suspicion.  No 
doubt,  it  would  be  said  we  are  busy  with  a  mare's  nest. 
Ulterior  or  side  motive  could,  of  course,  be  denied.  It 
could  hardly  be  admitted.  We  may  be  wrong — we  hope 
we  are — but  we  should  like  the  matter  to  be  threshed 
out. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

JT  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  appalling  confusion  and 
J-  hell-din  raised  about  us  by  Illegal  Taxes,  Robbery 
of  Servant-Girls,  Home  Rule,  and  Disestablishment,  we 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of 
all — the  rapid  approach  of  universal  adult  suffrage.  If 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  at  Bath  meant  anything,  it 
meant  that  the  distinction  of  sex  is  to  be  deleted  from 
our  Franchise  Acts,  and  that  women  are  to  vote  on  the 
same  terms  as  men  at  Parliamentary  elections.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  told  us  what  in  his  opinion  those 
terms  should  be,  namely,  bare  residence  for  a  short 
period  in  the  same  area,  but  he  has  added,  quite 
explicitly,  that  he  means  males,  not  females.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  of  course,  goes  one  better,  and  has  discovered  a 
simpler  and  wider  basis  for  the  franchise  than  rating, 
or  residence,  namely,  "  the  possession  of  a  soul  ".  It 
is  because  women  are  possessed  of  souls,  said  our 
emotional  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  we  must 
give  them  votes,  not  yet  aware  (on  25  November)  that 
his  shameless  attempt  to  sweep  up  their  weekly  pennies 
would  be  publicly  denounced.  A  vote  is  of  course  a 
legal  right  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  qualifi- 
cation, if  there  is  to  be  one,  must  be  something  known 
to  the  law.  But  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
means  anything  at  all,  or  knows  what  he  means,  when 
he  talks  about  women's  souls.  Have  not  black  women 
souls  as  well  as  white?  It  is  waste  oT  time  to  discuss 
such  sentimental  nonsense,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  warn 
people  that  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  only 
driving  us  into  bankruptcy,  but  going  one  better  in  the 
way  of  abstract  rights  than  Rousseau  and  the  Jacobin 
Clubs.  But  bankruptcy  and  sentiment  always  go  hand 
in  hand. 


When,  however,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  descends  from 
general  to  particular  statements,  we  can  venture  to 
tackle  him  in  our  prosaic  way.  Rolling  his  moist  eye 
over  past  history  Mr.  George  asserts  that  women  have 
always  been  less  cruel  than  men,  and  "  that  amid  the 
welter  of  cruelty  which  through  the  ages  filled  the  earth 
with  the  moaning  of  the  tortured,  one  sex  stood  with 
unpolluted  hands  at  the  altar  of  mercy  ".  Of  course 
■\  ery  few  women  in  the  past  had  much  chance  of  standing 
anywhere  :  the  three  or  four  women  who  had  power 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  so-so  in  the  way  of  cruelty  and 
lust — I  mean  Faustina,  Lucretia  Borgia,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  our  own  Bloody  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine 
of  Russia.  The  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew  was 
planned  and  executed  entirely  by  a  woman 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  next  point  is  that  women  should 
be  given  votes  because  so  many  matters  that  used  to 
be  done  by  the  husband  and  wife  for  themselves  and  their 
children  are  now  to  be  done  by  the  State.  Indeed,  it 
is  too  true,  and  here  is  an  interesting  list  of  State  duties 
by  a  State  Socialist  :  "  The  housing  problem,  sanitation 
of  houses,  feeding  of  children,  provision  for  old  age  and 
sickness,  sobriety  and  temperance  treatment,  cure,  nurs- 
ing and  prevention  of  disease  ",  all  these,  "  which 
formerly  men  and  women  helped  each  other  individually 
to  deal  with  ",  have  now,  according  to  Mr.  George, 

been  lifted  into  the  sphere  of  law  ",  i.e.  into  the  hands 
of  a  Government  Inspector  or  Commissioner.  And  in 
order  that  the  right  sort  of  laws  may  be  passed  on  these 
subjects  of  domestic  economy,  women  are  to  vote,  and 
(I  understand)  to  be  voted  for.  Why?  Because  British 
women  are  such  splendid  house-managers,  such  bright, 
busy,  cleanly,  saving  bodies,  such  good  cooks  and 
washerwomen,  that  without  their  votes  in  choosing 
members  and  without  their  advice  on  the  very  benches 
of  Parliament,  good  laws  on  drains,  disease,  ventilation, 
feeding,  education,  etc.,  cannot  be  passed.  But  is  that 
so  in  fact?  In  a  parallel  column  of  the  "  Times  "  to 
that  reporting  Mr.  George's  diplomatic  eulogy  of  the 
genius  of  the  English  housewife,  I  find  a  speech  at 
Brighton  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  last  Poor  Law  Commission  and  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  stating 
from  a  recent  report  that  "  of  all  the  elementary  school 
children  in  this  country  30  or  40  per  cent,  were  suffer- 
ing from  dirty  heads  ".  This  is  rather  shocking;  but 
more  shocking  still  is  the  description  of  the  darkness, 
and  dirt,  and  squalor  of  the  "foul  dens"  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  reads  out  to  us  as  typical  working-men's 
homes  in  many  towns.  I  am  as  anxious  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  be  to  clean  the  foul  dens  and  the  foul  heads  : 
but  I  should  much  prefer  that  the  mothers  should  do  it 
themselves  instead  of  having  it  done  by  Government 
officers  ;  and  I  quite  fail  to  see  the  logic  by  which  the 
existence  of  the  foul  dens  and  the  foul  heads  is  made 
into  a  reason  for  giving  votes  to  the  mothers.  Nay,  is 
il  not  notorious  that  it  is  because  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  British  working-men  are  not  good  housewives,  are 
not  clean,  can  not  cook,  and  do  not  manage  the  little 
household  with  tenderness  and  skill  and  economy,  that 
we  have  all  this  drunkeness  and  disease,  and  that  we 
require  all  this  social  and  sanitary  legislation?  Intem- 
perance is  quickly  disappearing,  and  slums  are  rapidly 
receding  before  the  advance  of  enlightenment — the 
change  in  London  alone  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  marvellous.  These  things  have  been  done 
without  women's  votes,  and  they  will  be  done  no  faster 
because  of  women's  votes.  Surely  after  Wednesday's 
meeting  of  domestic  servants  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Mr- 
Lloyd  George  cannot  pretend  that  the  franchise  is 
necessary  to  enable  women  to  defend  their  rights  !  Here 
were  some  10,000  women  gathered  together  to  protect,, 
in  perfectly  articulate  fashion,  their  weekly  pennies  from 
the  tax-collector,  and  not  a  Parliamentary  vote  amongst 
them  !  And,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  these  voteless 
women  will  save  not  only  themselves  but  a  great  many 
male  voters  from  one  of  the  most  dishonest  and  insane 
financial  schemes  ever  proposed  in  an)-  country.  After 
that  Albert  Hall  meeting  I  am  almost  persuaded  to 
give  women  votes — but  no  !  an  obstinate  rationality 
prevents  me. 
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The  truth  is  the  female  vote,  whether  limited  or  un- 
limited, will  always  add  to  the  irrational  vote,  which  is 
large  enough  already.  Nine  women  out  of  ten  are 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject-matter  of  government, 
though  tbey  can  judge  well  enough  the  meaning  of  an 
insurance  tax  of  3d.  a  week.  Hut  with  regard  toc^qper 
eent.  of  the  questions  that  come  before  Parliament  they 
are  not  only  ignorant,  but  uninterested.  Another  very 
important  fact  to  be  remembered  at  this  moment  is  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  would  double  the  power 
of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and  would  largely  increase 
clerical  influence  of  all  kinds  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
England.  It  is  calculated  that  the  removal  of  the 
present  restrictions  as  to  residence,  occupation  and 
ownership  will  raise  the  number  of  male  voters  to 
11,000,000.  On  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  basis  of  absolute 
equality  (including  married  women),  the  number  of 
female  voters  will  at  least  be  equal.  Are  we  prepared 
for  an  electorate  of  22,000.000,  which  is  about  three 
times  the  present  electorate?  That  will  mean  at  least 
treble  the  expense.  The  average  cost  of  a  borough  elec- 
tion is  now  ^700  ;  of  a  county  £1500  ;  the  expense  will 
be  raised  to  ^2100  for  a  borough  ;  ^4500  for  a  county. 
Doubtless  the  public  will  pay  the  returning  officers' 
expenses,  but  they  are  only  about  a  sixth  of  the  expendi- 
ture, most  of  which  is  for  printing,  bill-posting,  and  hire 
of  halls.  Where  will  candidates  be  found  to  spend  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  every  five  years,  and  to  undergo 
the  terrible  fatigue  of  fighting  constituencies  no  one  of 
which  will  contain  less  than  30,000  electors?  Verily, 
Ireland  is  taking  a  terrible  revenge  !  And  how  clever, 
how  characteristically  clever  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
choose  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  as  her  instrument  ! 


THE  CITY. 

'  I  "  HE  Stock  Exchange  is  passing  through  a  very 
-*-  dreary  period.  Public  interest  in  the  markets  is 
•negligible  and1  business  consists  almost  entirely  of 
minor  speculative  transactions  between  professionals, 
which  is  really  another  form  of  the  unsatisfactory  game 
of  "  dog  eat  dog  ".  In  these  circumstances  the 
necessity  for  "reform"  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
come  once  more  to  the  surface.  It  always  crops  up 
in  dull  times,  the  last  occasion  on  which  serious  attention 
was  given  to  it  being  just  before  the  rubber  boom. 
The  "House"  is  overcrowded;  there  is  not  enough 
business  to  go  round,  and  competition  between  brokers 
has  cut  commissions  so  fine  that  the  business  is  not 
remunerative.  Such  is  the  burden  of  current  argument ; 
and  the  Committee  is  bringing  forward  proposals  for 
a  fixed  scale  of  minimum  brokerage  charges  and  for 
curtailing  the  steady  increase  of  membership.  These 
are  primarily  matters  of  purely  domestic  importance 
for  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  they  are  of  some  interest 
to  the  public,  who  on  the  whole  will  probably  welcome 
a  fixed  scale  of  commissions,  while  any  rule  which 
helps  to  eliminate  a  certain  undesirable  element  in  the 
"  House  "  would  prove  generally  beneficial.  In  gilt- 
edged  stocks  dulness  gave  way  to  weakness  on  the 
revival  of  rumours  as  to  the  issue  of  a  heavy  Navy  Loan. 
The  Home  Railway  market  still  stolidly  ignores  good 
traffics.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  undertone 
is  strong ;  but  there  will  be  no  increase  in  dealings 
until  the  labour  question  has  been  settled. 

American  railroad  stocks  remain  under  the  cloud  of 
politics.  On  Tuesday  next  Mr.  Taft  will  deal  with  the 
Trust  question  in  a  Message  to  Congress  and  will  most 
probably  recommend  the  passing  of  a  Federal  Incor- 
poration Act,  which  would  bring  all  companies,  doing 
inter-State  business,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Administration  instead  of  being  controlled  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  company  is  incor- 
porated. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noted  that  steel 
trade  conditions  are  improving,  and  as  the  steel  trade 
is  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  national  prosperity 
it  may  be  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  is  at  hand.  The 
big  financial  interests  are  anxious  to  see  quotations 
improve ;  but  they  are  severely  handicapped  by  the 
political  agitations  against  the  Trusts,  and  in  this 


connexion  their  strongest  favourable  argument  is  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  done  his  worst;  he  has  attacked  the 
biggest  of  all  the  Trusts,  and  his  further  performances 
can  only  be  side-shows.  Still,  the  public  is  not  buying 
stocks. 

Canadian  Pacifies  came  in  for  renewed  inquiry  alter 
the  deduction  of  the  dividend  of  2A,  which  made  the 
stock  appear  relatively  cheap.  The  working  statement 
for  October  gave  an  increase  of  $176,000  in  net 
earnings,  making  lor  the  four  months  to  date  an  expan- 
sion of  profits  of  $784,000.  Grand  Trunk  stocks  have 
scarcely  moved.  The  net  profit  increase  of  the  com- 
pany for  the  four  months  since  1  July  is  ^'95,150 
against  a  decrease  of  ^,'72,050  a  year  ago,  and  guesses 
are  already  being  made  as  to  the  probable  dividend  to  be 
declared  in  the  spring  on  the  third  preference  stock. 
At  least  2  per  cent,  is  being  talked  of,  which  would 
compare  with  h  per  cent,  for  1910. 

A  feature  of  the  latter  part  of  the  week  was  an 
inquirv  for  Argentine  railway  stocks  in  anticipation  of 
bumper  crops.  As  the  floating  supply  in  this  market, 
as  in  many  others,  is  very  small,  prices  responded 
promptly.  In  the  Industrial  department  London 
General  Omnibus  stock  continued  in  demand  in  expec- 
tation that  the  annual  report  will  show  large  allocations 
for  depreciation.  The  quotation  is,  however,  too  high 
now  for  conservative  investors.  The  Mining  markets 
are  still  discussing  the  East  Rand  affair.  The  com- 
pany is  to  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Central  Mining  Corporation. 

As  regards  Rhodesian  concerns,  it  is  regretted  that 
Dr.  Hans  Sauer's  ill-health  should  have  necessitated 
his  retirement  from  various  directorates,  especially  as 
many  shareholders  were  looking  forward  to  his  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Properties  Com- 
pany. 

An  issue  of  160,000  £1  shares  at  2s.  6d.  premium  is 
being  made  by  the  Eileen  Alannah  Mining  Company  ; 
shareholders  in  Willoughby's  Consolidated  and  the 
Surprise  Gold  Mining  Company  are  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  one  share  for  every  fifteen 
held  in  either  company,  the  balance  being  subscribed 
for  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and 
W'illoughby's  Consolidated.  Reports  are  given  with 
the  prospectus  showing  the  great  potential  value  of  the 
mine. 

The  National  Bituminous  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  of 
Columbia,  U.S.A.,  offers  $1,000,000  First  Mortgage 
6  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds  at  95  per  cent.  It  is  said  that 
the  company's  coal  is  "  the  superior  quality  coal  of  the 
United  States  ",  and  the  annual  net  profits  over  three 
years  to  30  June  191 1  are  shown  to  be  equal  to  nearly 
two  and  a  half  times  the  interest  on  the  present  issue, 
which  is  being  made  for  development  purposes. 


THE    DEAR   OLD   CHARLEY  CENSORSHIP. 
By  John  Palmer. 

DURING  the  last  fourteen  days  our  British  censor- 
ship of  stage  plays  has  been  conspicuously  exhibit- 
ing the  qualities  which  make  it  alternately  the  butt  and 
the  despair  of  everyone  who  cares  for  decent  drama. 
A  week  ago  the  censorship  came  into  notice  as  an  insti- 
tution mildly  ridiculous.  We  had  just  heard  of  Mr. 
Redford's  objection  to  an  incident  in  Mr.  Oscar  Asche's 
production  of  "  Kismet  "  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  This 
incident  had  already  been  repeated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  times.  The  King  and  Queen  had  witnessed  it. 
Thousands  of  people  had  seen  it  without  an  idea  that 
it  was  subversive  of  public  morals.  Suddenly  the 
Censor  discovers  it  is  objectionable,  with  the  result  that 
it  will  henceforth  be  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  hitherto,  except  that  everyone's  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Censor  thinks  it  indecent.  In 
other  words,  the  performance  will  be  continued,  only 
the  indecency  will  be  ostentatiously  marked  by  the  pains 
taken  to  be  sure  it  is  not  there.  This  incident  shows 
up  notably  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Censorship  as 
it  is  at  present  worked.  Why  has  the  Censor  just  made 
himself  ridiculous  by  objecting  to  a  performance  that  has 
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already  taken  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  times? 
Simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  absurd  traditions  of  the 
Censor's  office  to  judge  of  the  decency  or  indecency  of 
plays  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  merely  from 
reading  a  book  of  the  words.  What  he  now  objects  to  in 
"  Kismet  "  is  not  part  of  the  text.  No  one  could 
possibly  tell  from  the  mere  text  of  half  the  soi-disant 
plays  produced  in  London  whether  they  were  likely  to 
be  indecent  or  not  as  presented  on  the  stage.  It  depends 
on  how  the  players  read  their  parts,  and  in  many  cases 
on  what  they  put  into  them  after  the  play  has  passed. 
All  this  is  perfectly  obvious.  But  our  Censorship  takes 
no  account  of  it. 

The  true  history  of  this  affair  is  difficult  to  discover  ; 
but  enough  of  the  matter  is  known  to  show  up  very 
clearly  the  irresponsible,  subterrene  fashion  in  which  the 
Censor's  office  is  performed.  It  appears  that 
"  Kismet  "  has  been  through  the  provinces,  and  that 
one  or  more  local  gentlemen,  accustomed  to  perform  the 
office  of  Mr.  Meyer  in  out-of-the-way  places,  went  to 
the  play,  and  objected  to  an  extremely  beautiful  and 
entirely  inoffensive  incident  of  the  production.  I  am 
afraid  we  must  assume  that  these  gentlemen  were  of 
mean  intelligence,  and  extremely  unfortunate  in  their 
friends.  They  had  learned  from  their  experience  of  life 
and  from  dealing  with  their  fellows  that  what  George 
Meredith  has  called  the  "unassisted  flesh"  is  some- 
thing never  to  be  mentioned  or  approached  except  by 
way  of  a  story  after  dinner  on  a  distended  stomach. 
Naturally  on  seeing  "  Kismet  ",  and  on  thinking  the 
thoughts  inspired  within  them  by  the  spectacle,  they 
remembered  that  there  was  a  Censor  in  Britain.  They 
accordingly  wrote  him  a  letter  ;  and  in  due  time  Mr. 
Asche  was  informed  by  way  of  Mr.  Bourchier  that  cer- 
tain gentlemen  in  the  provinces  were  scandalised  by 
the  appearance  of  so-and-so  clad  in  so-and-so — followed 
a  list  of  the  garments.  Assuming  these  suppositions 
to  be  correct  (they  cannot  be  far  wrong),  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  realise  the  kind  of  office  it  is  which  Mr. 
Redford  holds.  Mr.  Redford  officially  finds  this  thing 
objectionable,  and  braves  incidentally  a  storm  of  ridicule, 
simply  because  he  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown 
of  West  Bromwich.  Fortunately,  the  actual  incident  is 
unimportant ;  but  its  unimportance  is  an  accident. 
The  fact  stands  that  if  Mr.  Brown  of  West  Bromwich 
chooses  to  think  uncleanly  of  an  incident  in  any  play, 
however  harmless  and  necessary  the  incident  and  how- 
ever sincere  and  important  the  play,  he  may  write 
privately  to  the  officer  of  a  secret  tribunal,  and  compel 
the  public  that  wants  the  play  as  it  is  to  accept  the 
play  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be. 

A  week  ago  I  would  have  written  further  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  would  have  had  something  to  say  of  the 
exhibition  of  incompetence  shown  by  the  Censor  in  his 
dealings  with  "  La  Vierge  Folle  "  at  the  Coronet 
Theatre.  But  these  things  pale  ineffectually  beside  the 
news  incredibly  confirmed  on  Monday  last  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield's  appointment  to  be  co-Censor  with  Mr. 
Redford.  This  appointment  is  an  affront  to  public 
manners.  It  affects  the  impartial  observer  as  though 
— shall  we  say? — Mr.  Asquith  had  leaped  the  despatch 
box,  and,  in  default  of  argument,  had  smacked  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  the  face.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  has 
publicly  put  out  his  tongue  at  the  men  who  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  disagree  with  him,  and  to  criticise 
his  office  at  the  time  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Morally 
the  whole  case  against  the  British  Censor  as  presented 
before  that  commission  was  that  he  banned  plays  like 
"  Blanco  Posnet  "  and  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  " 
— the  most  fiercely  moral  plays  of  this  generation  ;  and 
let  through  with  mechanical  precision  plays  which 
treated  of  sex  dishonestly  and  furtively,  plays  written 
and  produced  for  the  pleasure  of  men  like  Mr.  Brown 
of  West  Bromwich.  Now  Mr.  Brookfield  is  familiar 
to  playgoers  as  a  dramatic  author  who  gave  to  the 
people  of  London  a  play  entitled  "  Dear  Old  Charley  ". 
Whether  he  wrote  the  play  himself,  or  merely  adapted 
it,  does  not  greatly  matter.  "Dear  Old  Charley  ", 
which  Mr.  McKenna  of  the  Home  Office  seems  so 
greatly  to  admire,  is  contemptible  in  workmanship  and 
empty  of  wit.    I  am  not  sure  that  even  Mr.  Brown  of 


West  Bromwich  would  not  find  it  lacking  in  good  taste. 
To  put  it  plainly,  the  play  is  merely  dirty — the  dirtiest  of 
its  kind.  Witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  it  as  exactly  the  kind  of  play  which 
the  Censor,  if  he  were  to  be  of  any  real  use  at  all  as 
a  guardian  of  public  morals,  would  refuse  to  pass.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
miss  seeing  it  I  need  only  say  that  this  production  of 
Mr.  Brookfield  dealt  with  the  stale  pseudo-comicalities 
of  the  treacherous  crony  who  commits  adultery  with 
his  friend's  wife.  The  story  was  nodded  and  winked 
at  you.  You  were  dug  familiarly  in  the  ribs,  the  implica- 
tion being  that,  if  you  could  not  somehow  manage  to 
smirk  at  this  abominably  suggestive  and  wearily  silly 
performance,  you  were  necessarily  a  Puritan  and  an 
outsider.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  answer  to  all  that 
was  said  of  this  play  before  the  Royal  Commission  is 
to  make  the  author  co-Censor  with  Mr.  Redford.  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Barker,  whose  opinion  of  the  kind  of 
play  Mr.  Brookfield  writes  is  as  well-known  as  Mr. 
Brookfield's  opinion  of  the  plays  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Barker  write,  will  after  January  next  have  to  take  their 
plays  to  the  author  of  "Dear  Old  Charley";  and 
the  author  of  "  Dear  Old  Charley  "  will  then  consider 
whether  they  are  fit  for  production.  The  author  of 
"  Dear  Old  Charley  ",  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Red- 
ford, w  ill  hold  the  men  who  in  the  interests  of  clean 
writing  have  witnessed  against  him,  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  In  the 
"  National  Review  "  for  November  last  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Mr.  Brookfield,  in  which  he  set  down  his 
views  on  the  present  state  of  drama  in  Great  Britain. 
As  the  views  of  a  private  individual  they  were  of  no 
importance.  They  were  not,  perhaps,  uninteresting  as 
revealing  to  us  the  state  of  mind  of  the  amiable  fogey 
who  thinks  that  British  drama  expired  outright  on  the 
first  production  in  London  of  "  A  Doll's  House  "  ;  and 
who  can  see  nothing  but  decay  and  ruin  of  the  stage 
in  the  growing  popularity  of  "  repertory  tosh  "  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  I  believe  Mr.  Brookfield 
said  outright  in  that  article  that  no  play  of  any  value 
or  importance  had  been  produced  in  this  country  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  article,  which  did  not  at 
the  time  make  disagreeable  reading,  is  now  become 
a  document  of  fearful  menace.  We  must  regard  it  as 
the  declaration  of  faith  with  which  Mr.  Brookfield  is 
about  to  set  out  upon  his  career  as  censor  of  public 
morals.  We  know  now  not  only  that  plays  like  "  Dear 
Old  Charley  "  will  pass  unquestioned,  as  indeed  they 
always  have  passed  ;  but  also  that  any  play  dealing 
seriously  with  any  matter  of  public  or  private  morality 
will  on  principle  be  reckoned  as  a  play  of  the  unhealthy 
or  decadent  sort,  and  that  the  scales  will  in  advance 
be  weighted  against  it.  A  play  with  Mr.  Barker's 
name  on  the  front  page  will  be  suspect  before  a  leaf 
has  been  turned.  Any  passage  that  Mr.  Brookfield 
does  not  understand  will  have  put  upon  it  the  worst 
possible  construction  of  which  the  author  of  "  Dear  Old 
Charley  "  is  capable.  Is  it  wonderful  that  many  people 
are  still  incredible  as  to  this  appointment  being  seriously 
intended?  Many,  in  fact,  are  building  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  censorship  cannot  and  is  not  meant 
to  survive  it.  They  think  they  see  in  this  appointment 
a  jest  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  in  weariness  of 
the  obloquy  of  his  office,  hereby  intends  to  cover  the 
censorship  with  ridicule,  and  ultimately  to  laugh  it  out 
of  existence.  I  am  afraid  this  is  much  too  good  to  be 
believed.  Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  sug- 
gestive of  humour  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  solemn- 
foolish  message  delivered  by  Mr.  McKenna  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  evening.  No;  the  appoint- 
ment is  a  deliberate  insult  and  a  deliberate  threat  to 
every  author,  manager,  and  actor  who  is  in  touch  with 
the  clean,  young  theatre  of  to-day,  and  a  deliberate 
affront  to  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat  not  many 
months  ago.  That  Commission  was  appointed  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  admittedly  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  which  hampered  what  was  best  and  encour- 
aged what  was  worst  in  British  drama.  Mr. 
Brookfield's  appointment  gives  this  state  of  things  am 
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express  sanction  by  putting  into  a  position  ol  trust  a 

man  avowedly  prejudiced  againsl  anything  of  the  nature 
of  sev  ere  criticism  ol  life,  and  avowedly  lenient  towards 
the  aphrodisiac  plays  with  which  he  himself  is  so 
conspicuously  associated. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Brookfield  lias  almost  put  it 
out  of  my  power  to  write  coherently  of  an  event  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  worth  noticing  at  some 
length-  I  mean  the  performance  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman's  "  Pains  and  Penalties  "  at  a  private 
meeting  of  the  Pioneer  Players.  It  is  diilicult  to 
feel  very  keenly  about  Mr.  Housman's  misfortune 
with  the  Censor  touching  this  particular  play.  Mr. 
Housman  has  ably  edited  a  sorry  piece  of  history,  and 
for  his  trouble  has  receiv  ed  more  in  the  way  of  advertise- 
ment than  any  man  can  possibly  deserve.  Moreover, 
his  misfortune  has  enabled  him  to  see  probably  a  more 
brilliant  performance  of  his  play  than  would  in  the 
ordinary  way  have  been  practicable.  I  would  console 
him  for  the  large  audiences  of  which  the  Lord 
C  hamberlain  has  deprived  him  by  assuring  him  that 
the  memory  of  Queen  Caroline  will  not  greatly  lose  by 
the  suppression  of  his  vindication.  The  intention  was 
chivalrous  ;  but  to  the  cold  observer  it  has  missed  the 
object  by  being  a  little  too  carefully  aimed.  The  story 
would  have  been  better  told  by  one  who  could  bring 
himself  to  write  less  spitefully  of  a  family  which  in  the 
days  of  Brougham  was  admittedly  distinguished  above 
its  merits.  Certainly  the  story  should  have  been  told  by 
one  who  had  never  in  his  life  heard  of  such  a  dreadful 
thing  as  "  man-made  law  ". 


ALL  ABOUT  DANCING. 
By  Filson  Young. 

ONE  would  like  to  think  that  all  the  interest  which 
has  been  taken  in  the  revival  of  spectacular  danc- 
ing in  London  represented  something  more  than  a  social 
craze,  and  that  it  would  have  a  wider  influence  on  our 
English  ideas  of  harmony  and  beauty  of  movement 
than  can  be  exerted  in  the  parochial  area  of  the  west 
of  London.  If  I  had  the  means  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  or 
even  a  small  proportion  of  his  means,  I  would  like  to 
subsidise  magnificent  performances  of  the  Russian  ballet 
in  such  places  as  Manchester  and  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool and  Leeds,  where  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  public 
is  sadly  undeveloped  and,  instead  of  being  educated, 
is  constantly  being  degraded  by  the  sight  of  ugliness 
in  every  form  ;  where  even  the  faces  of  the  people  in 
the  street  tend  to  become  sharp  and  ugly  in  the  course  of 
the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  such  a  gloomy  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  pity  that  such  influences  are  usually 
exerted  on  the  people  who  need  them  least ;  for  I  do 
not  think  that  the  ordinary  Covent  Garden  audience 
needs  any  encouragement  in  the  cultivation  of  things 
agreeable  to  the  outer  senses.  But  one  begins  to  be 
doubtful  about  the  influence  of  artificial  expositions  of 
beauty.  Even  here  in  London,  and  even  at  Covent 
Garden  itself,  one  had  an  opportunity  the  other  evening 
of  seeing  how  people  can  continue  to  tolerate  quite  bad 
things,  although  the  example  of  better  things  is  before 
their  eyes.  I  went  to  see  the  opera  "  Tannhauser  ", 
for  which  I  have  a  rather  uncritical  affection,  and  I 
went  early  in  order  to  see,  with  the  beautiful  ballets  of 
the  Russian  dancers  fresh  in  my»mind,  the  Covent 
Garden  edition  of  the  great  Venusberg  ballet.  The 
curtain  rose  ;  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  most 
delicious  and  sensuous  ballet  music  that  has  ever  been 
written  the  dread  scenes  to  which  we  are  all  too  accus- 
tomed were  presented.  Groups  of  nymphs  and 
bacchantes  stepped  gently  and  in  strict  time  in  a  move- 
ment which  Wagner's  stage  directions  describe  as  a 
"tumultuous  dance",  when  the  bacchantes  "wildly 
dart  through  the  groups  of  nymphs  and  tender 
couples,  inciting  them  to  a  frantic  excitement  ". 
Bacchic  frenzy,  wild  tumult — these  are  the  things 
that  are  commanded ;  but  the  meekness  of  the 
actual  result  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
satyrs  trotted  gently  in  like  a  troupe  of  sulky 
but  obedient  lions  from  a  menagerie ;  each  seized 
his    nymph;    and    the    couples    slowly    heaved  their 


arms  up  and  down  in  time  to  the  music  in  a  representa- 
tion ot  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  frantic  struggle.  The 
gauze  cloth  (poor  Wagner's  rosy  clouds)  was  let  down, 
and  the  three  Graces  posed  before  Venus  and  Tann- 
hauser. Such  Graces  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  There 
must  have  been  a  dozen  young  women  in  the  Russian 
ballet  any  three  of  whom  would  have  been  delighted  to 
come  on  for  five  pounds  apiece,  and  in  beautiful  and 
simple  Greek  draperies  make  those  slow  and  charming 
gestures  by  which  the  attention  of  Venus  and  Tann- 
hauser is  drawn  to  the  loves  of  the  gods.  But  no  ; 
three  plain  women,  dressed  in  what  looked  like  bundles 
ol  cheese-cloth,  raised  and  dropped  their  arms,  pointed 
vaguely,  and  turned  slowly  round  for  the  required 
number  of  times,  and  then  huddled  off  to  the  wings. 
And  when  the  gauze  cloth  went  up  again,  and  Wagner's 
delightful  idea  of  a  series  of  tableaux  representing  all 
the  loves  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  began  to  be  repre- 
sented, all  was  as  we  know  it  only  too  well — not  for- 
getting the  waggish  swan  which  approaches  Leda  in 
a  manner  totally  indescribable.  And  then  that  dread 
moment  when  Venus  rolls  off  the  structure,  half  cata- 
falque and  half  operating-couch,  on  which  her  propor- 
tions have  so  far  been  concealed,  and  staggers  towards 
the  centre  of  the  stage  in  all  her  formidable  solidity, 
while  Tannhauser  addresses  an  impassioned  song  to  the 
conductor  of  the  orchestra — I  need  not  expatiate  on  it, 
it  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  be  funny  about.  (This  hap> 
pened  the  night  I  was  there ;  but  I  believe  that  at 
subsequent  performances  there  was  another  and  a 
charming  Venus.)  It  was  not  entirely  the  same 
audience  that  frequents  the  Russian  dancers  which  came 
to  see  "  Tannhauser  ",  but  it  was  partly  the  same  ;  and 
how  people  who  "  adore  "  the  one  can  tolerate  the  other 
is  a  subject  for  rather  depressing  speculation.  Appar- 
ently the  influence  of  the  Russian  ballet  had  gone  for 
nothing  at  all..  The  ballet  of  "  Tannhauser  ",  which 
Wagner  intended  to  be  "  an  epitome  of  everything  the 
highest  dancing  and  mimic  art  can  offer,  a  wild  yet 
seductive  chaos  of  movement  and  grouping  ",  could 
hardly  have  been  more  badly  presented  if  it  had  been 
hastily  got  up  by  Sunday-school  scholars  to  adorn  their 
annual  treat. 

It  is  of  no  use  merely  to  receive  light;  one  must  also 
reflect  it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  have  our  critical  faculties 
trained,  our  sense  of  motive  harmony  quickened,  if  we 
do  not  try  to  apply  our  new  knowledge  to  those  parts 
of  life  in  which  it  is  most  needed.  An  enormous  sum 
of  money  has  recently  been  spent  on  dancing  ;  and  if 
it  is  to  have  no  result  other  than  the  momentary  delight 
of  the  senses  it  is  money  badly  wasted.  This  is  an 
opportune  moment,  therefore,  for  the  appearance  of  a 
book  dealing  soberly  and  comprehensively  with  the 
whole  art  of  public  dancing  ;  and  such  a  book  appears 
this  very  week  under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Dancing 
and  Dancers  ",  by  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch,  M.A.  (Why 
M.A.  ?)  This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  danc- 
ing, including  the  ancient  and  modern  attitudes 
towards  the  dance,  the  rise  of  the  ballet,  the  revival  of 
classical  dancing,  the  Russian  and  English  ballets, 
Oriental  and  Spanish  dancing,  morris  dancing,  and  a 
somewhat  ecstatic  chapter  on  the  future  of  the  dance. 
The  book  is  published  by  Grant  Richards,  it  is  admir- 
ablv  illustrated  by  photographs  printed  in  tone  and  in 
colour,  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  quarto  form,  and 
is  excellent  valueu  for  seven-and-sixpence.  It  is  no  ■ 
piece  of  journalistic  compilation,  but  an  honest  and 
scholarly  study  of  the  subject,  useful  in  this,  among 
other  things,  that  it  reminds  us  that  the  present  cult  of 
dancing  is  not  really  new,  but  merely  the  revival  of 
a  taste  which  periodically  makes  its  appearance  in  life. 
Our  generation  has  perhaps  already  forgotten  that  Loie 
Fuller,  who  was  born  in  Chicago  and  who  as  "  The 
Western  Temperance  Prodigy  "  gave  temperance  lec- 
tures at  the  age  of  two,  created  a  craze  for  dancing 
which  was  probably  even  greater  than  that  which  we 
are  in  the  thick  of  at  present,  and  that  Taglioni,  Elssler, 
Grisi,  and  Kate  Vaughan  were,  each  in  her  own  day, 
the  centre  of  a  furore  comparable  with  that  with  which 
we  honour  Pavlova,  Nijinsky,  Mordkin,  and  Karsavina. 
The  hope  for  the  present  enthusiasm  is  that  the  great 
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dancers  now  combine  the  classical  and  ballet  schools 
with  the  glories  of  music  and  scene-painting — a  com- 
bination which,  without  poetry  and  song,  provides  that 
kind  of  fusion  of  the  arts  of  which  Wagner  dreamed. 
And  I  hope,  since  it  was  Wagner  who  wrote  so  much 
about  it,  and  laboured  so  hard  to  achieve  it  on  his  own 
grand  scale,  that  he  will  be  honoured  one  of  these  days 
by  a  really  splendid  and  noble  performance  of  his 
"  Tannhauser  "  ballet.  With  the  quite  simple  issue 
between  Tannhauser  and  Venus  represented  by  dancing 
instead  of  by  recitative,  it  would  make  an  entertainment 
before  which  even  the  glories  of  "  Scheherazade  " 
would  pale. 

A  large  proportion  of  Mr.  Flitch's  book  is  naturally 
devoted  to  the  dancing  of  the  present,  and  there  are 
detailed  studies  of  all  our  favourites  of  the  moment, 
from  Maud  Allan  to  Nijinsky.  Unfortunately  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  write  a  book  like  this, 
concentrating  his  attention  on  one  art,  without  his  sense 
of  proportion  being  endangered.  The  chapter  on  the 
future  of  the  dance  is  the  least  valuable  in  the  book, 
and  in  its  implied  suggestion  that  the  dance  contains 
the  solution  of  almost  all  the  problems,  artistic  and 
otherwise,  that  beset  us,  one  is  reminded  of  some  of 
those  murky  and  very  German  prose  lucubrations  of 
Wagner,  when  he  pictured  music,  allied  to  poetry-  and 
pantomime,  ecoming  a  kind  of  semi-divine  Being, 
which  would  lead  the  Folk  of  bthe  world  across 
desert  sands  of  slavery  into  liberty  and  light, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Flitch  is  not  so  bad  as  that, 
but  when  he  says  that  the  choreographer  of 
genius,  when  he  has  realised  the  lavish  abun- 
dance of  his  material,  "  will  pour  into  it  like  a  molten 
flood  all  that  there  is  in  the  brimming  life  of  our  day 
to  fire,  to  madden,  to  delight,  and  to  rive  the  heart  ", 
he  is — well,  let  us  say,  exaggerating  a  little.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  pessimistic,  but  that  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Wagner  said  when  he  was  making  a  new  tradition 
for  the  operatic  stage ;  and  we  still  have  the  stout, 
lolloping  German  women,  the  homely  nymphs,  the  meek, 
ill-nourished  satyrs,  the  joyless  bacchantes,  and  the 
shabby  Graces  in  cheese-cloth.  These  madden  and  rive, 
but  they'do  not  fire  nor  delight  us. 

Mr.  Flitch,  however,  is  generally  far  above  that  level. 
I  hope  there  is  a  kind  of  progress  in  art  as  in  other 
things  ;  I  am  not  sure  ;  but  certainly  if  our  new  interest 
in  dancing  is  to  be  of  use  to  us  in  England,  his  book, 
as  an  exposition  and  commentary,  will  have  its  worthy 
share  in  the  work. 


TWO  OLD-FASHIONED  MUSICIANS. 

By  John  F.  Ruxciman. 

'THE  principal  curse  of  music  in  England  for  a  cen- 
tury  has  been  Mr.  Podsnap.  The  gentleman 
who  thought  that  by  waving  his  hands  he  waved  a  thing 
out  of  existence  is  still  rampant  in  music.  Sir  Charles 
Stanford  is  a  fair  specimen  of  him.  His  "  Ode  to  Dis- 
cord "  was  intended  to  wave  out  of  existence  all  the 
music  he  imagined  he  convicted  of  the  crime  of  "  modern 
tendencies  "  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  Sir  Charles  thinks  it 
is  gone  for  ever.  It  might  be,  for  any  hint  of  its 
influence  to  be  seen  in  his  own  music — or  for  that  matter 
in  the  music  of  any  of  the  Academics.  They  produce 
their  "novelties  ",  and  one  hears  again  and  again  the 
ancient  tags  and  cliches,  until  at  last  we  are  convinced 
that  they  really  can  have  nothing  new  to  say — else  surely 
they  would  seize  upon  the  newer  means  of  expression 
invented  for  them  by  such  men  as  Strauss,  Elgar, 
and  Delius.  This  is  my  excuse — or  rather,  reason — 
for  leaving  unnoticed  so  many  of  their  achievements. 
What  is  there  to  notice?  Only  this,  that  they  lay 
bricks  as  bricks  have  been  laid  ever  since  there  were 
bricks  to  lay.  I,  hungrily  hunting  after  something  fresh 
to  provoke  my  pen,  cannot  find  the  one  thing  wanted  ; 
so  sadly  I  lay  programmes  of  new  works  on  one  side  and 
turn  to  something  old  that  yet  remains  everlastingly 
young.  This  week,  for  instance,  I  should  like  to  have 
written  at  length  on  Cowen's  "  The  Veil  ",  sung  for  the 
first  time  in  London  some  time  back  ;  but  alas  !  it  cannot 


be  done.  Not  to  appear  to  Podsnap  it  away,  I  shall 
say  something  about  it,  but  not  much. 

First,  however,  let  me  pass  a  remark  about  something 
decidedly  new — a  kind  of  singing  that  has  recently  come 
in.  A  little  while  and  we  shall  have  the  megaphone 
in  use  whenever  a  famous  prima  donna  sings  at 
a  big  concert.  This  delightful,  dainty  little  machine, 
perched  on  a  fiddler's  stand,  would  enable  a  singer, 
without  much  wear  and  tear  of  her  larynx,  to  deafen 
the  most  hardened  concert-goers.  Do  these  soprano 
ladies  really  suppose  that  blatant  modern  orchestras 
have  so  dulled  our  ears  that  we  cannot  hear  unless 
they  scream?  At  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra's  con- 
cert Madame  Ackte  sang  well,  at  times  divinely 
well — and  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  she 
was  singing  against  Strauss'  orchestra  as  Strauss 
employs  it  in  the  last  act  of  "  Salome  "—but  her  display 
of  power  was,  to  speak  as  speak  the  vulgar,  enough  to 
take  one's  head  off.  When  the  orchestra  gave  her  a 
fair  chance  nothing  could  have  been  finer.  But  she 
would  not  accept  defeat  at  the  composer's  hands  :  as 
as  soon  as  the  orchestra  was  piled  on  she  piled  on  voice  ; 
and  the  result  was  something  that  I  don't  think  has 
occurred  in  or  out  of  a  concert-hall  since  the  days  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Montague  Tigg,  when  Hercules  might 
swing  his  club  round  in  every  possible  direction  and  not 
prevent  the  cats  making  a  most  infernal  row  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  at  nights. 

Something   must    be   said,    in   passing,    about  Sir 
Edward-  Elgar's    appearance   as    conductor    of  the 
Symphony  orchestra.  Some  composers  cannot  be  trusted 
with  their  own  music  and  some  conductors  should  not 
be  trusted  with  any  music  at  all ;  and  I  fear  Sir  Edward 
must  be  placed  in  this  second  category.    He  whipped 
and  beat  the  "  Mastersingers  "  overture  as  if  it  had  been 
an  obstinate  donkey  and  couldn't  be  made  to  go,  whereas 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  seemed  likely  to  go  very  well 
indeed  until  he  interfered.    Of  his  own  violin  concerto 
I  need  only  remark  that  it  is  already  old.  Kreisler 
made  the  most  of  it,  as   he   ought,   considering  the 
number  of  times  he  has  played  it ;  but  his  skill,  fire 
and  delicacy  are  largely  wasted  on  such  material.    I  am 
unacquainted  with  the  printed  score,  but  I  feel  confident 
he  does  not  play  all  the  passages  the  composer  has 
written.    Sir  Edward  is  a  fiddler  and  ought  to  know 
what  is  effective  in  bravura  work,  and  he  fails  from 
sheer   lack   of    invention.      Passage   writing   for  a 
virtuoso  is  by  no  means  easy  :  Mendelssohn  came  to 
hopeless  grief  when  he  tried,  whether  for  piano  or  for 
violin  or  for  'cello,  and  Elgar's  failure  need  not  surprise 
us.    I  still  find  the  whole  concerto  rather  chilly  and 
dreary.    In  spite  of  the  modernity  of  the  harmonies  the 
spirit  is  throughout  old-fashioned;  and  in  these  times 
when  the  up-to-date  progressions  of  to-day  are  out-of- 
date  to-morrow  the  withering  process  will  go  on  with 
astonishing  rapidity.      A  jerky,   galvanic,  thin,  poor 
rendering  of  Brahms'  F  symphony  was  followed  by 
Liszt's  "  Die  Ideale  ".    It  was  intended  to  celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  composer's  birth.  This 
particular  symphonic  poem  is  not  to  my  mind  the 
best  of  Liszt's  achievements,  though  by  no  means  the 
worst.    Its  two  faults  are  the  faults  of  all  his  music  : 
poverty  of  thematic  material  and  absence  of  any  real 
development.    The  transmogrification  of  themes  is  not 
development,  though  it  may  be  a  very  great  help  :  merely 
to  change  the  notes  of  a  theme,  lengthening  one  and 
shortening  another,  to  vary  the  intervals  between  the 
notes — as   for   instance  altering  C-D  to  C-E — to  use 
different  harmonies — these  things  may  mean  not  real 
development  but  "  progress  backward  ".  That  certainly 
is  the  result  in  Liszt's  case  :  the  music  does  not  increase 
in  interest ;  the  climaxes  are  arbitrary,  forced  augmen- 
tations of  tone-volume  ;  when  all  is  over  we  are  not  a 
step  further  on  than  we  were  when  we  started,  and  we 
may  feel  not  a  little  fatigued.    Of  course,  the  work  had 
a  certain  interest.    Not  much  of  Liszt's  music  is  heard 
in  England  nowadays,  though  we  still  hear  a  good  deal 
about  it,  and  we  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  some  of 
Wagner's  themes  as  they  were  before  Wagner  picked 
them  up  and  by  magical  touches  turned  lead  into  gold. 
A  peculiar  effect  towards  the  end  of  "  Die  Ideale  "  was 
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a  combination  of  the  Minn-  subject  with  that  of  the 
allegretto  in  Mendelssohn's"  Hymn  of  Praise".  With- 
out doubt  Way ik t  got  a  number  of  hints  from  Liszt,  but 
they  won-  hints  of  the  sort  that  Scarlatti  got  from 
his  cat  when  it  walked  over  the  harpsichord  keys,  or 
Beethoven  from  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker,  the  sort 
anyone  can  get  from  a  steam-engine's  whistle  or  other 
accidental  sound  or  noise.  It  is  true  also  that  Wagner 
used  theme-metamorphosis  a  good  deal,  but  always 
w  ith  dramatic  purpose,  always  to  carry  on  the  sw  eep  and 
interest  of  the  music  to  an  intenser  climax,  always,  in  a 
word,  to  develop  the  music.  Perhaps  the  term  sym- 
phonic poem  describes  "  Die  Ideale  "  better  than  some 
others  of  Liszt's  works  :  they  ought  rather  to  be  called 
dramatic  or  theatrical  symphonies  or  fantasias.  But 
Liszt's  fame  does  not  rest  on  his  compositions  but  on 
the  enthusiastic  generosity  that  made  him  slave  so 
energetically,  and  for  so  long,  to  rescue  music  from  the 
mire  into  which  every  art  drops  immediately  enthusiasm 
dies  out. 

After  much  preliminary  paragraphing  Sir  Frederic 
Cowen's  oratorio,  "  The  Veil  ",  was  given,  for  the  first 
time  in  London,  on  30  October.  I  am  not  concerned 
here  with  the  reception  it  had  at  Queen's  Hall,  though 
in  view  of  the  criticism  I  have  to  pass  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  it  was  eminently  favourable.  The  work  was 
given  every  chance.  The  Symphony  orchestra  played 
admirably  ;  the  Cardiff  festival  choir  sang  with  spirit  and 
often  considerable  beauty  ;  the  soloists  (several  of  whom 
I  cannot  mention  by  name,  since  owing  to  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  programme  it  was  impossible  to 
know  Who  sung  What)  were  in  the  lump  excellent ;  Sir 
Frederic  himself  conducted  with  discretion.  The  piece 
has  been  described  as  an  oratorio  and  as  other  things  ; 
and  really  oratorio  is  as  good  a  name  as  can  be  given 
to  it  unless  we  are  prepared  to  call  it  a  choral  symphony 
or  fantasia.  If  "  Gerontius  "  is  an  oratorio  then  this 
is  an  oratorio  :  the  same  quasi-dramatic,  quasi-descrip- 
tive element  pervades  both  ;  in  neither  is  the  dramatic 
interest  strong  enough  to  carry  the  thing  through  with- 
out the  aid  of  much  purely  descriptive  music.  ."  The 
Veil  "  cannot  honestly  be  called  a  great  work  :  it  is  a 
supremely  tiresome  work.  The  poem  is  largely  cheap- 
jack  rubbish,  very  pretentious,  very  slovenly  in  work- 
manship, and  without  a  flash  of  new  light,  a  sign  of  the 
play  of  a  fresh  temperament, on  a  problem  as  old  as  man's 
thinking  faculty,  the  great  problem,  what  we  are,  whence 
we  came,  whither  we  are  going,  and  who  "threw  down 
the  ball".  Where  so  many  mighty  artists  had  been 
before,  Robert  Buchanan  was  scarcely  the  man  to  create 
anything  at  once  new,  true  and  beautiful ;  but  here,  as  in 
so  much  of  his  verse-making,  he  contrived  to  pull  off  a 
showy  imitation.  Sir  Frederic  has  not  made  precisely 
the  best  selection  possible  from  the  "  Book  of  Orm  ", 
but  he  has  chosen  verses  that  may  please  the  same  public 
that  likes  a  poem  much  superior  from  every  point 
of  view,  a  poem  which  is  a  poem,  "The  Dream  of 
Gerontius  ".  Indeed  I  conjecture  that  had  not  Elgar's 
"  Gerontius  "  "  caught  on  "  we  never  should  have 
heard  of  "  The  Veil  ".  Sir  Frederic  Cowen  knows 
his  public  and  writes  frankly,  and  creditably,  for  the 
market — the  best  market  there  is  in  England.  A  certain 
tunefulness,  "  up-to-date  "  harmonies  used  i«  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  comic-opera  choral  effects — for  instance, 
the  whispered  chorus — pretty  orchestration,  a  good  deal 
of  organ  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  noise — these  are 
the  elements  that  may  make  "  The  Veil  "  a  catch,  to  the 
larger  choral  societies.  In  point  of  spontaneity  and 
inspiration  it  reminds  me  of  a  saying  of  the  mad  gentle- 
man in  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  ",  "  the  tragic  muse,  when 
playing  extemporaneously  on  the  barrel  organ  before 
the  East  India  Company  ".  It  neither  raises  nor  lowers 
Sir  Frederic  in  my  estimation  :  it  excites  no  admiration, 
creates  no  surprise,  is  exactly  what  I  expected  of  him. 
Had  "  Gerontius  "  been  very  different,  "  The  Veil  " 
might  have  been  very  different  or  not  written  at  all  :  it 
is  a  good  piece  of  trade  goods  in  any  case,  and  that, 
I  presume,  is  what  Sir  Frederic  wanted  to  turn  out. 

Mr.  George  Burgess  has  written  a  book  which  he 
calls  "  My  Musical  Pilgrimage  ".  So  far  the  pilgrimage 
has  not  been  lengthy,  but  Mr.  Burgess  will  undoubtedly 


go  further.  He  has  now  reached  the  gramophone,  an 
instrument  for  Which  I  never  have  felt  an  ardent  affec- 
tion. But  Mr.  Burgess  will  tell  me  I  have  not  heard  a 
perfect  one  or  not  in  favourable  circumstances.  Well,  I 
am  prepared  to  listen  when  an  opportunity  arises;  and 
in  the  meantime  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  testimony 
Mr.  Burgess  brings  forward  is  a  little  staggering.  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  for  example,  told  one  of  the  biggest  choirs 
he  conducts  that  every  member  should  buy  a  gramo- 
phone and  study  voice-production  etc.  by  listening  again 
and  again  to  the  records  of  the  singing  of  really  great 
artists.  If  the  instrument  has  been  so  improved  that 
this  plan  is  practicable,  then  it  undoubtedly  has  a  future  ; 
and  I  shall  seriously  think  of  studying  singing  myself. 
But  first  I  must  hear  precisely  the  sort  of  gramophone 
Sir  Henry  recommended. 


FRANCE  versus  LEMERRE. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

WHO  would  have  thought  that  this  sagest  of  men, 
M.  Anatole  France,  this  retired  philosopher, 
who  fears  noise  and  commotion  so  much  that  he  does 
not  even  attend  the  quiet  Thursday  afternoons  of  the 
French  Academy,  should  be  dragged  out  of  his  hiding- 
place  into  the  clamorous  Palais  de  Justice,  and  that 
week  after  week  for  nearly  two  months  his  name  should 
be  repeated  by  lawyers  and  journalists  until  it  lost  its 
individual  significance  and  became  synonymous  with 
author  while  M.  Lemerre's  became  synonymous  with 
publisher?  No  man  ought  ever  to  think  himself  secure, 
and  true  wisdom  is  rather  to  get  inured  to  everlasting 
fights  than  anxious  to  preserve  one's  peace.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  Nemesis.  Perhaps  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, or  at  all  events  would  have  created  less  sensa- 
tion, if  M.  Anatole  France  had  not  been  imprudent 
twice  in  his  life  and  had  not  pushed  out  to  sea  once 
in  Dreyfus'  boat  and  once  in  the  Socialists'  "Argo  ". 
Then  the  idea  which  his  books  gave  of  him  as  the 
quietest  of  men  would  have  been  so  well  established  that 
no  amount  of  forensic  wrangling  could  have  induced  us 
to  remove  the  loving  screens,  shutters  and  hangings 
which  our  admiration  had  placed  between  his  medita- 
tions and  the  world. 

In  all  the  best  France  literature,  in  "  Pierre 
Noziere  ",  in  "  Le  Livre  de  Mon  Ami  ",  in  "  Sylvestre 
Bonnard  ",  there  is  unparalleled  perspicuity,  but  there 
is  also  something  intimate  and  reticent,  a  sort  of 
muffling  atmosphere  which  suggests  the  days  when  the 
Parisian  bourgeois  lived  in  invisible  houses  up  silent 
courts  in  untrodden  streets  like  that  rue  Visconti  in 
which  Racine's  house  awaits  the  fate  which  falls  on  all 
interesting  houses  in  Paris  one  after  the  other.  The 
romantic  side  of  M.  France's  life  was  its  complete 
freedom  from  any  spurious  romanticism  :  no  man  was 
more  directly  in  the  lineage  of  Boileau  and  La  Bruyere. 

We  saw  the  little  book-shop  on  the  Quai  Conti  where 
Anatole  France — still  bearing  his  father's  name, 
Thibaut,  and  not  the  pseudonym  he  was  soon  going  to 
make  famous — divided  his  rfttention  between  rare  old 
folios  and  interesting  visitor*.,;  we  followed  the  boy  on 
his  way  to  the  College  Stanislas  along  the  narrowest 
and  quietest  lanes  of  the  musty  district ;  we  saw  him 
taking  in  day  after  day  the  quaint  scenes  which  the 
least  toning  down  was  to  transform  into  the  charming 
past  and  present  of  the  "  Rdtisserie  de  la  Reine 
Pedauque  "  ;  then  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes,  qualifying  himself  for  accurate  archaeological 
dreaming  ;  then  he  became  a  librarian  in  the  Senate 
House,  in  the  impenetrable  Luxembourg  of  Marie  de 
Medicis  with  the  eternal  youthful  beauty  of  the  garden 
outside,  and  the  life  of  the  Latin  Quarter  beating  all 
round.  After  that  he  was  a  famous  man  and  a  happy 
man — the  one  author  apparently  who  not  only  knew 
no  failures  but  never  wrote  anything  but  what  he  liked 
and  was  universally  beloved  and  praised  for  it.  What 
a  delightful  dream  for  M.  France  and  for  us  ! 

Now  comes  this  unfortunate  case,  and  also  comes 
M.  Lemerre  the  publisher,  who  with  his  querulous  twang 
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dispels  the  vision  and  tries  to  substitute  sour  realities 
instead.  "  Oh  yes  !  M.  Thibaut ;  we  have  known  him 
all  his  life.  His  father  sold  our  books  on  the  quai, 
a  most  honest  capable  man  ;  we  liked  him  very  much. 
M.  Thibaut  the  younger  was  in  the  shop  all  the  time  ; 
a  very  clever  boy  ;  got  all  the  prizes  at  his  school.  He 
did  not  take  to  bookselling,  though  ;  his  father  had  to 
go  to  great  expenses  to  keep  him  after  he  had  left 
■school.  He  was  put  to  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  some- 
where in  the  Rue  de  la  Sorbonne,  came  out  with  a 
diploma,  but  the  diploma  brought  nothing  in.  Our  own 
house  in  the  Passage  Choiseul  was  full  of  literary  men 
of  note  :  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  M.  Dierkx,  M.  Sully- 
Prud'homme ;  young  Thibaut  was  always  prowling 
about  the  premises  trying  to  exchange  one  word  with 
one,  one  word  with  the  other.  One  day  his  father  told 
us  :  My  son  is  evidently  destined  for  the  trade,  but  my 
shop  is  too  small  for  him,  nothing  like  yours  ;  take  the 
lad  with  you.  I  am  sure  you  won't  have  to  repent. 
We  did  take  him,  gentlemen,  we  did.  He  was  to  stay 
ten  years  with  us  and  learn  the  business  at  the  same 
time  as  he  did  congenial  literary  work.  A  written 
agreement?  No,  indeed;  he  was  just  the  son  of  the 
house.  But  he  wrote  for  us,  and  we  made  agreements 
about  that.  He  did  prettv  well.  Slow,  though  ;  never 
ready  for  the  dates  appointed.  He  was  years  over  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Cooking';  he 
was  already  about  thirty,  then,  and  wrote  his  own 
"books,  the  '  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque  '  among 
the  rest,  which  we  published.  He  delivered  an  essay 
on  Moliere  for  an  edition  we  had  undertaken,  three  years 
after  the  time  agreed.  Finally,  when  his  ten  years  were 
up,  he  knew  everybody  and  was  prettv  well  known  ; 
be  got  appointed  to  the  Senate  Library  and  left  us, 
leaving  also  one  or  two  of  his  agreements  unfulfilled. 
This  is  truth,  gentlemen.  Now  about  the  '  History 
-of  France. '  There  was  an  agreement  about  that  too. 
We  were  to  pay  in  to  M.  Thibaut,  or  M.  France  as  he 
•called  himself  already,  one  thousand  francs  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  volume,  and  two  thousand  francs 
more  when  the  whole  manuscript  was  in  our  hands.  As 
usual,  M.  Thibaut  was  late,  but  the  three  thousand 
francs  were  paid  and  the  book  is  ours.  M.  France  com- 
plains that  we  have  waited  thirty  years  to  publish  it,  but 
we  did  not  complain  when  he  kept  us  waiting  for  the 
cookery  book.  The  book  is  ours,  and  we  publish  it  when 
it  suits  us.  We  know  nothing  of  the  so-called  evolution 
of  M.  France.  We  have  long  ceased  to  publish  his 
books,  we  know  nothing  about  him." 

Thus  spake  M.  Lemerre,  or  rather  the  aged  spirit  of 
M.  Lemerre's  firm  through  the  channel  of  a  duly  dis- 
gusted counsel.  To  which  M.  Poincarre — another 
bright  light  of  the  bar,  and  an  ex-Premier — replied  in- 
defatigably,  "  That  is  your  sordid  mercantile  idea  ;  the 
spirit  of  the  law  is  different ;  it  protects  literary  work, 
and  literary  work  is  not  protected  when  it  runs  the  risk 
•<>!  going  against  its  author.  M.  France  is  not  to-day 
what  he  was  in  1878  ".  Week  after  week  these  argu- 
ments were  bandied  to  and  fro  with  renewed  allusions 
to  M.  France's  black  ingratitude  and  to  M.  Lemerre's 
pighcadedness.  Once  M.  Poincarre  said  that  his  client 
was  willing  to  see  the  book  published,  but  with  a  notice 
on  the  title-page  stating  that  it  was  done  against  the 
author's  will.  Shortly  after,  he  revoked  the  sugges- 
tion. Finally,  the  same  things  having  been  repeated 
ad  nauseam,  the  substitute  speaking  for  the  court 
adopted  the  position  taken  up  by  M.  France's  defendant, 
and  the  "  History  of  France  "  shall  not  be  published. 
It  is  probably  the  one  instance  on  record  of  a  publisher 
trying  to  compel  an  author  to  appear  before  the  public 
instead  of  an  author  beseeching  a  publisher  to  help  in 
making  him  notorious,  and  failing. 

Of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case  we  shall  not 
speak.  Certainly  the  first  impulse  of  a  well-directed 
mind  is  to  take  sides  against  a  publisher.  But  this  is 
mere  feeling.  What  interests  us  is  another  question 
of  a  quite  different  order  :  Why  does  M.  Anatole  France 
object  so  desperately  to  the  publication  of  this  work? 
It  cannot  be  that  he  is  ashamed  of  its  style  :  the  book 
is  contemporary  with  several  of  his  most  finished 
productions.    It  must  be  therefore  because  he  has  out- 


grown its  spirit.  But  only  three  years  ago  M.  Anatole 
France  published  a  work — "  He  des  Pingouins  " — 
which  was  a  very  unpleasant  caricature  of  French 
history,  and  a  "  History  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  "  which 
fared  pretty  poorly  at  the  hands  of  competent  critics 
like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  about  which  I  shall  have 
to  say  a  word  more  before  long,  when  I  speak  of  what 
I  think  the  best  historical  work  of  the  year.  What 
then  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  two  volumes  which 
M.  France  is  so  anxious  to  keep  from  public  attention? 
I  am  afraid  the  question  without  an  answer  is  worse 
than  any  answer  could  be. 

HIBACHI. 
By  Yone  Noguchi. 

MY  antipathy  to  the  Western  stove,  even  to  the  old- 
fashioned  English  fireplace,  may  arise  from  its 
looking  too  clearly  conscious  of  its  own  worth,  ever  so 
proudly  assuming  the  first  place  in  a  room  (what  an 
egoist,  indeed,  looking  as  if  it  felt  all  the  responsibility 
of  the  universe).  Then  I  reflect  on  a  hibachi  or 
Japanese  wooden  fire-box,  whose  single-minded  humble- 
ness is  the  creation  of  no  other  country  but  Japan.  It 
makes  its  own  lifework  to  follow  gracefully  wherever 
you  go  in  the  house  as  a  heaven-born  servant,  serving 
most  beautifully  in  its  small  capacity ;  its  loyalty  is 
almost  a  slavery  when  it  creeps  even  into  a  quilt  to  warm 
your  feet  at  night.  What  a  dear  little  thing  of  the 
world  it  is  !  I  have  some  reasons  to  hug  it  sentiment- 
ally, because  it  sweetly  makes  me  dream  on  this  and 
that,  with  many  precious  things  which  I  must  have  lost 
long  before  if  it  had  not  kept  them  in  a  drawer  for  me. 
Isn't  the  Japanese  fire-box  foxy  to  have  a  secret  side- 
pocket?  Why,  you  must  not  take  that  out;  that's 
merely  a  girl's  hair.  I  would  not  tell  you  its  history 
for  the  world.  (I  often  smile  to  myself,  thinking 
a  little  secret  is  rather  cosy.)  It  is  a  charm  which 
my  old  mother  sent  me  quite  long  ago,  when  I 
was  washing  breakfast  dishes  from  which  drivers 
or  milkmen  had  eaten,  in  the  cellar  of  a  country 
hotel  in  California,  and  I  carried  it  even  to  London 
afterwards,  as  I  was  afraid  to  call  at  Carlyle's 
House  alone.  His  hard  face  always  terrified  me.  This 
is  my  clumsy  copying  of  a  page  from  dear  Blake's 
fat  book  kept  at  the  British  Museum  ;  you  shouldn't 
mistake  it  for  a  sample  of  child's  art.  I  always  think  it 
is  only  Blake  among  the  other  thousand  English  poets 
and  writers  whom  I  can  associate  with  our  hibachi, 
whose  fairy-like  flame  would  be  his  poetical  aspiration. 
Certainly  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  it.  Isn't  the 
intensiveness  of  burning  charcoal  the  intensiveness  of 
his  work?  There  should  be  a  close  relation  between 
the  modern  writers  in  the  West  and  the  stove  or  fire- 
place, without  whose  help  their  sustaining  work  would 
not  be  half  well  done.  How  could  Ibsen  and  Shaw 
become  so  thoroughly  egoistic  if  they  had  not  been  com- 
fortable by  the  side  of  a  glorious  fire?  And  is  not  in- 
dividualism a  product  of  Western  wealth,  spiritual  and 
unspiritual?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  egoism  of  Ibsen, 
Shaw  and  many  others  is  accidental,  being  a  freak  of  a 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  ;  they  might 
be  a  different  sort  of  writers  if  they  had  only  a  little  fire- 
box to  make  them  look  happy  in  winter,  as  in  Japan. 
While  wealth  is  a  Western  weakness,  poverty  or  want 
of  comfort  is  the  keynote  of  our  Japanese  civilisation^  if 
we  have  any.  It  is  our  strength  to  let  artistic  apprecia- 
tion make  a  balance  in  all  the  phases  of  Japanese  life ; 
art  is  the  necessity  with  us,  though  it  may  be  a  luxury 
in  the  West. 

Japan,  at  least  old  Japan,  succeeded  in  teaching  to 
everything,  human  or  unhuman,  a  proper  amount  of 
etiquette,  the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  understand 
your  own  place  ;  the  manner  which  the  little  Japanese 
fire-box  is  pleased  to  express  is  most  admirable.  _  It 
would  not  dare  to  step  up  on  to  a  tokonoma  or  raised 
place  of  art  in  the  drawing-room,  or  even  attempt  to 
approach  it  too  closely  ;  I  can  imagine  a  gentle  talk 
of  Japanese  women  in  the  circumspect  burning  of  its 
charcoals  under  the  ashes  silken-soft  and  grey.  This 
is  the  Imperial  Kingdom,  where  the  spirit  of  class  dis- 
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tinction  reigns  over  even  the  hibachis ;  there  arc  several 
kinds  of  them,  aristocratic  or  plebeian.  I  always  feel 
a  pity  for  the  lire-box  called  Nagahibachi,  or  long  fire- 
box, which  is  ruled  out  from  the  drawing-room  only 
from  the  fault  of  being  too  large.  Bigness  here  is  often 
regarded  as  inartistic.  We  arc  pleased  to  admire  a 
dwarfed  tree  on  the  holy  place  of  the  tokonoma. 

However,  this  Nagahibachi,  exiled  to  the  sitting- 
room,  where  the  lady  of  the  house  takes  her  queen's 
seat,  would  be  one's  sweetest  memory  ;  my  reminiscence 
of  my  childhood  days,  perhaps  like  any  other  man's, 
always  begins  with  it.  I  cannot  forget  the  patient  look 
of  dear  mother,  who  customarily  sat  by  it ;  I  often 
thought  there  was  no  greater  confidante  for  her  than 
that  fire-box,  one  foot  by  two  feet,  who  laughed  and 
again  cried  with  her  in  each  change  of  her  moods. 
Although  every  hibachi  is  feminine,  that  Nagahibachi  is 
particularly  so,  with  its  own  special  tact  of  making  one 
feel  at  home  at  once,  comfortable  and  reflective  like  a 
wise  woman.  It  was  there  that  my  mother  often  told 
me  a  story  of  Taro  Urashima,  who  happened  to  marry 
the  most  beautiful  lady  under  the  depth  of  the  seas,  and 
set  me  on  a  sweet  dreaming  ;  again,  it  was  there  that  she 
cried  in  denying  my  great  desire  to  buy  a  Webster's 
dictionary,  saying  that  poverty  was  inconvenient  when 
I  told  her  it  was  necessary  for  my  learning  the  English 
language.  My  family,  though  it  was  not  particularly 
poor,  could  not  afford  to  spend  much  money  for  a  little 
boy,  as  I  was  then  ;  and  what  did  I  wish  to  make  out 
from  Webster  when  I  had  hardly  finished  my  first 
Reader  yet?  I  was  quite  an  ambitious  boy  already,  I 
think.  How  I  wish  to  return  again  to  my  youngest 
days,  and  crawl  into  her  sitting-room,  a  four  mat  and  a 
half  affair,  and  feel  her  tender  breath  as  a  real  child  in 
that  safest  citadel  of  her  own  creation,  which  would  rise 
or  fall  with  the  long  fire-box.  Her  own  kingdom  was 
small  indeed.  But  is  there  any  sweeter  kingdom  than 
that? 


THE  KEEPER  OF  THE  EGRETS. 
By  C.  P.  Trench. 

A NARROW  river  of  milky  turquoise  blue,  and  on 
either  bank  high  trees,  with  varnished  dark  green 
foliage  that  flashes  where  the  August  sunlight  strikes. 
Decades,  perhaps  centuries  ago,  a  mass  of  the  bank  fell 
into  the  stream,  making  a  little  island,  and  on  the  island 
now  stands  a  giant  tamarind  tree,  and  on  the  tree 
were  the  white  egrets. 

Their  beauty  made  one  catch  the  breath  and  gasp. 
A  three  days'  Indian  downpour  had  ceased  that  morn- 
ing, leaving  the  air  clear  as  a  diamond,  and  the  sun 
very  hot.  The  birds — I  counted  up  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty — stood  beside  their  nests,  still  figures  of 
dazzling  white,  set  off  against  the  dark  green  leaves 
and  the  dark  blue  sky.  The  long  filamentous  plumes 
which  are  the  "^aigrettes  "  of  the  trade,  start  like  a 
court-train  from  between  the  shoulders,  droop  to  right 
and  left  of  the  tail,  and  when  the  bird  paces  in  the 
grass  seem  to  trail  on  the  ground.  But  now  they  were 
bristled  erect  to  dry  in  the  sun,  so  that  each  bird  stood 
like  some  fairy,  fretful  porcupine  carved  in  purest 
alabaster,  though  indeed  I  know  of  nothing  on  earth 
with  which  their  whiteness  can  be  compared.  The  air 
was  full  of  the  happy  confused  babble  of  the  half-fledged 
young.  A  small  brown  crocodile  basked,  spread-eagle, 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  keeper  of  the  colony  put  off  in  his  dug-out  and 
paddled  across  to  meet  me.  He  is  a  small  black  biped, 
very  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  bear.  Men  call  him  half- 
witted because,  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  or  of  those 
whom  his  elemental  instinct  classes  as  enemies,  he 
stammers  and  falls  into  a  fit.  But  if  I  could  win  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  secrets  I  would  barter  it  for 
nothing  in  the  world,  for  he  has,  beyond  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  the  secret  of  direct  communication  with  the 
birds.  He  touched  my  feet  and  sat  down.  His  heart, 
said  he,  had  been  thirsty  and  hungry  to  see  me  again. 
Yes,  he  would  smoke  a  cigarette,  and  after  tell  me  the 
news. 

At  the  first  inrush  of  the  monsoon,  when  the  birds 


mustered  at  the  breeding  station,  an  eagle  had  come 
Up  and  harried  them  for  two  days.  It  was  not  one  ol 
the  small  serpent  eagles,  but  a  monstrous  black 
murderer  with  white  shoulders.  He  had  stoned  it  and 
cried  at  it  from  dawn  to  dusk,  but  it  paid  no  heed, 
and  even  struck  at  him  twice,  and  in  the  end  the  despair- 
ing birds  had  emigrated  to  a  point  eight  miles  distant 
along  the  river,  where  lived  a  man  who  later  on  would 
shoot  them  for  their  plumes.  "  So  ",  he  said,  "  I 
followed  them  and  talked  with  them,  and  alter  a  week 
we  all  came  back  home  together."  I  figured  to  myself 
the  naked,  panting,  desperate  little  man,  stooping  to 
the  swoop  of  the  great  eagle,  and  overhead  the  dis- 
tracted egrets  hovering  in  a  snowy  cloud.  After  the 
eagle  came  a  rock  python,  which  scaled  the  tree  and 
devoured  nestling  after  nestling,  but  him  he  killed  with 
his  hands,  cut  up,  and  gave  to  the  birds  to  eat.  Now 
he  kept  a  fire  smouldering  in  a  circle  round  the  root  of 
the  tamarind.  In  a  week  the  plumes  would  begin  to 
moult.  Then  days  and  nights  would  see  him  in  his 
dug-out,  picking  them  up  as  they  fell.  For  one  rupee's 
weight  of  plumes  the  man  from  the  town  paid  him' 
five  rupees.  Yes,  if  he  were  to  shoot  or  trap  the  birds 
the  man  would  pay  him  double,  for  live  plumes  were 
finer  than  the  moulted.  But  at  the  very  thought  the 
man's  speech  grew  thick  and  inhuman  and  his  eyes  dull 
with  anger. 

Could  he  find  me  an  egg?  Why  not?  He  had  com- 
forted the  birds  bereaved  by  the  great  snake  and  they 
had  laid  again.  I  saw  him  swing  his  hairy  body  among, 
the  branches  and  the  white  birds  that  only  stretched 
their  heads  towards  him,  snake-like,  and  spoke  in  soft 
gutturals,  and  he  himself  was  answering  them  all  the 
time.  He  squatted  alongside  a  platform  of  contiguous 
nests,  turned  a  sitting  bird  over  with  his  hand,  drew 
forth  an  egg  and  brought  it  to  me.  Then,  patting  my 
legs  softly  from  knee  to  ankle  to  say  good-bye,  he 
stepped  into' his  dug-out.  Scarcely  had  he  seized  his 
paddle  when  a  young  bird  fell,  with  a  splash,  into  the 
water.  For  a  moment  or  two  it  swam,  making  for  the 
bank,  then  vanished  beneath  the  surface,  leaving  a  faint 
ripple,  and  a  brown  shadow  softly  vanished  into  the 
turquoise  depths.  Thereupon  the  man  in  the  dug-out 
stood  up  and  beat  the  water  with  his  paddle  and  cursed 
the  tribe  of  crocodiles  in  a  loud  and  terribly  inhuman 
voice,  and  the  sparkling  water  flew  high  up  into  the- 
tree  while  the  banks  echoed  to  the  noise,  but  there  was 
no  stir  among  the  birds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE  AMATEUR   SOLDIER  AGAIN." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Arden,  Weybridge. 

Sir, — May  I  suggest  to  your  reviewer  that  the 
Amateur  Soldier  might  be  more  fittingly  discouraged  and 
his  mischievous  tendencies  terminated  by  reasoned  argu- 
ment than  by  crushing  professional  contempt,  especially 
when,  as  in  Mr.  Childers'  case,  he  bases  his  views  on 
instance,  history  and  observation. 

Instruction  from  the  amateur  may  always  seem 
inappropriate,  but  the  history  of  arms  is  littered  with 
instances  of  the  soldier's  inability  to  realise  the  approach- 
ing effect  of  mechanical  discoveries  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  of  all  arms  cavalry  has  been  the 
slowest  learner,  and  paid  the  biggest  price  for  its 
incapacity. 

One  could  understand  the  soldier's  resentment  were 
Mr.  Childers'  theories  based  on  conditions  which  have 
for  some  time  been  fixed  ;  but  he  is  less  of  a  commen- 
tator than  a  prophet,  he  warns  us  of  what  he  sees  ahead, 
and  such  vision  must  be  something  of  a  speculation  even 
for  the  most  accomplished  soldier.  We  are  all  ignorant 
of  what  the  rifle  and  the  machine-gun  are  going  to  say 
to  cavalry  in  the  next  great  war,  and  the  opinion  of 
a  cavalry  leader  need  not  on  such  a  point  be  of 
higher  value  than  that,  say,  of  an  expert  in  ballistics. 
He  may  know  what  he  can  do,  but  he  does  not  yet 
know  what  can  be  done  to  him. 
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Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  soldiers  in  this  country  share  to 
the  full  Mr.  Childers'  views;  so  that  for  men  of  less 
experience  to  scoff  at  them  is  not  altogether  becoming. 

Your  reviewer  may  claim  to  exempt  cavalry  opinion 
from  that  assent,  but  even  there  one  must  close  with 
him.  Amongst  the  keener  regimental  officers  there  is 
a  very  considerable  distrust  of  the  current  official 
theories  respecting  the  role  of  cavalry,  a  distrust  which 
•can,  of  course,  only  be  expressed  with  an  extreme  dis- 
cretion, and  the  same  feeling  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  our  own  army. 

Would  it  not  seem  better  therefore  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Childers'  arguments  rather  on  their  merits  than  on 
his? 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  F.  Prevost  Battersby. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

YVindlesham,  Crowborough,  Sussex. 

Sir, — I  should  disregard  your  correspondent's  letter, 
but  he  asks  me  a  definite  question  in  it.  The  particular 
officer  whom  I  quoted  in  my  former  letter  as  strongly 
favouring  Mr.  Childers'  views  upon  cavalry  equipment, 
was  a  sapper,  a  corps  which  has  some  reputation  for 
intelligence.  But  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  can  never 
once  remember,  in  personal  conversation  with  soldiers, 
meeting  one  who  was  not  in  general  agreement  with 
him,  and  of  course  Lord  Roberts  has  placed  himself  on 
record  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  absurd  therefore  for 
your  correspondent  to  take  the  ground  that  this  view 
is  some  three-man  heresy  which  can  be  treated  by  a 
few  words  of  clumsy  sarcasm. 

As  to  Mr.  Childers  and  myself  being  novelists,  it  was 
not  as  a  novelist  that  he — nor  I  may  add  that  I — was  in 
South  Africa.  The  same  motives  which  took  us  there 
are  influencing  us  now  in  our  desire  that  the  lesson  jf 
the  war  which  cost  us  so  much  should  not  be  lightly 
iorgottf.n. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  Conan  Dovle. 

[It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  Mr.  Childers' 
champions  seem  to  be  all  professional  writers.  The 
latest  application,  we  suppose,  of  the  pen  being  mightier 
than  the  sword. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  BRETONS'  PROTEST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Paris,  28  November  191 1. 

Sir, — Why  M.  Charles  Huard  should  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  few  Bretons  who  wanted  the  other  day 
to  fight  their  Eastern  tyrants,  the  French,  I  cannot 
conceive.  Certainly  I  had  no  idea  when  I  was  having 
a  little  quiet  fun  at  this  exaggeration  that  I  was  lower- 
ing "  one  of  the  noblest  manifestations  of  the  times  " 
and  destroying  "  the  only  arm  we  possess  to  fight  indi- 
vidualism, socialism  and  other  monsters  ".  It  is  lucky 
that  my  article  appeared — to  M.  Huard's  disgust — in 
a  foreign  periodical.  Its  venom  will  not  be  likely  to 
poison  the  Bretons  against  their  own  heroism. 

Will  you  believe  it,  Sir,  my  first  impulse  was  to  resent 
that  accusation  of  betraying  my  country  in  a  foreign 
periodical.  But  I  soon  got  over  that  feeling,  and  I 
think  I  shall  go  on,  as  I  have  done  already  for  some 
years,  writing  for  my  English  readers  as  if  they  were 
not  strangers,  and  appearing  in  a  foreign  periodical  as 
if  I  were  not  quite  a  foreigner. 

Truth  must  surely  be  international,  and  it  is  some- 
■thing  if  I  am  regarded  in  England,  as  I  can  say  with 
modest  pride  that  I  am  regarded  in  my  own  country, 
as  a  man  who  always  tries  to  present  things  in  their  real 
light  and  to  see  them  under  their  nuances. 

Perhaps  if  M.  Ch.  Huard  reads  his  letter  over  again 
after  reading  this  he  will  be  surprised  at  having  written 


it  and  given  me  a  lesson  in  patriotism  in  a  foreign 
periodical. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ernest  Dimxet. 

THE    IMPERIAL  MISSION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sewards  End,  Saffron  Walden, 

27  November  191 1. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  I  notice  an  all  too  brief 
resume  of  the  splendid  work  and  objects  of  the  only 
really  non-party  "  Imperial  Mission  ",  or  Association, 
that  I,  a  persistent  Colonial  inquirer  into  the  economic 
facts  and  tendencies  of  this  not  complex  problem, 
know.  I  am  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Page  Croft ;  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  his  conclusions  ;  but  the  pre-eminence  of 
his  disinterested  services  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity 
(which  is  the  cause  of  the  people,  and,  ipso  facto,  the 
nation)  is,  in  my  experience,  unquestionable. 

I  have  said  that  the  economic  factor  is  not  complex. 
The  only  complexity  comes  in  when  we  face  the  preju- 
diced human  nature,  and  customs,  of  a  people  of  five 
environments,  and  ten  or  more  parties,  without  any 
machinery  to  bring  them  together  on  common  ground. 
None  of  these  countries  has  jurisdiction  to  consider  or 
determine  any  question  aff  ecting  all  of  them  ;  therefore 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Imperial  party  in  this 
country,  nor  in  the  greater  Imperial  Kingdom  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  very  appearance 
of  a  monopoly  of  this  cause  by  any  domestic  party  is 
off  ensive  to  all  the  other  nine  or  more  parties. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  ques- 
tion that  should  be  before  us  at  this  time  is  that  of 
the  "  Yea  "  or  "  Nay  "  of  "  Imperial  commercial  co- 
operation ".  Here  we  can  all  meet  on  common  ground  ; 
but  not  if  we  confuse  it  with  the  domestic  and  contro- 
versial issues  of  tariffs  and  preferences  ;  or  with  the 
correlating  Imperial  issues  of  navies  and  defence.  The 
first,  while  indubitably  of  domestic  concern,  are  not 
necessarily  Imperial  issues  ;  while  the  last  might  well 
follow  the  primary  question  of  Imperial  unity.  Any- 
how, I  am  convinced  that  the  ultimate,  and  only 
satisfactory,  settlement  of  all  these  minor  matters  will 
be  after  the  principal  question  is  settled.  Imperialism 
is  not  averse  from  nationalism,  but,  rather,  is  a 
stronger  and  broader  unfolding  of  that  spirit.  It  is  not 
jingoism  ;  nor  should  it  be  offensive  to  any  follower  of 
any  domestic  party.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  it  a 
socio-economic  proposition  containing  more  relief  for 
the  present  discontent  than  a  dozen  parochial 
("  national  "  ?)  Insurance  Acts. 

We  have  to  agree  that  a  federal,  or  parliamentary, 
union  is  not  yet  possible  But  co-operation  is  possible  ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Asquith,  must  mean 
some  degree  of  concentration — centralisation.  But 
here  again  it  is  useless  for  us  to  discuss  any  particular 
form  of  a  council,  advisory  or  otherwise. 

The  first  inter-British  party  Conference  was  held  in 
1887.  We  still  drift.  Nothing  is  done.  As  Lord 
Salisbury  so  truly  said  : — "  In  a  larger  central  authority 
the  wisdom  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country  will 
correct  the  folly  and  mistakes  of  one  ".  That  perhaps  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  unity 
on  the  part  of  our  present  Government. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  we  need  the  machinery.  To 
create  it  we  must  (I  can  see  no  other  effective  means) 
exert  some  pressure ;  and  that  pressure  can  only  be 
exercised  by  an  Imperial  party,  pledged  to  subordinate 
the  lesser  to  the  greater,  and  co-operating  with  the  five 
national  headquarters  of  the  same  party  in  the  five 
great  States  of  the  proposed  union.  Such  a  party, 
unquestionably,  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  each 
State;  and,  in  each,  tend  to  mitigate  the  excesses  of 
our  common  party  system. 

The  people  (in  Canada  to  some  extent,  but  certainly 
in  Britain)  have  recently  and  conclusively  shown,  by 
their  extraordinary  "  apathy  "  and  "  unrest  ",  distrust 
of  the  system  as  it  is.  The  last  three  bye-elections  here 
have  merely  emphasised  that  distrust.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  such  a  movement.    A  broad  appeal  by  Imperialist- 
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Conservatives  and  Imperialist-Liberals,  etc.,  would,  I 
am  convinced,  command  an  irresistible  support  both  on 
the  platform  and  on  the  part  of  a  consciously  impotent 
electorate  whom  it  would  revivify. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  Canuck.  " 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  SINKING  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow. 

24  November  191  r. 

Sir, — It  was  announced  some  time  ago  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
friendly  societies  on  nine  out  of  eleven  points  with 
respect  to  which  the  societies  had  formulated  demands. 
One  of  these  nine  points  was  the  management  of  the 
funds.  Mr.  George  had  promised  some  time  previously 
to  leave  this  in  their  hands  to  the  extent  (in  the  case 
of  males)  of  the  fourpencc  contributed  by  the  workman  ; 
and  this  is  how  the  promise  has  been  kept  :  "  Any 
balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year  after  current  ex- 
penses have  been  paid  and  after  the  Sinking  Fund  charge 
.  .  .  has  been  deducted,  will  belong  to  the 'societies. 
Each  society  will  have  the  right  to  invest  four-sevenths 
...  of  its  own  balance  ".  That  is  to  say,  the  societies 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  invest  the  fourpence,  but  only 
what  remains  of  the  fourpence  after  a  certain  deduction 
has  been  made  by  way  of  contribution  to  the  Sinking 
Fund.  If  the  societies  accept  this  in  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
George's  pledge,  they  are  not  hard  to  please.  This 
contribution  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  by  which  the  money 
left  to  their  management  is  to  be  diminished,  is  an  entity 
which  has,  or  will  have,  no  real  existence.  To  under- 
stand its  nature  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  report 
of  the  actuaries,  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wyatt.  The  insur- 
ance fund  with  which  that  report  deals  is  to  be  (1)  quite 
independent  of  the  State  subsidy,  (2)  responsible  for 
only  seven-ninths  of  the  insurance  benefits  provided  by 
the  Bill,  (3)  created  and  maintained  exclusively  from  the 
sevenpence  contributed  by  workmen  and  employers. 

As  Mr.  George  has  explained  on  several  occasions, 
the  contribution,  payable  at  a  constant  rate  throughout 
life,  which  shall  insure  a  man  against  the  growing 
liability  to  sickness,  increases  with  the  age  at  entry  just 
as  in  life  insurance  ;  and  as  all  entrants  up  to  a  certain 
age  are,  at  the  starting  of  the  scheme,  to  be  taken  at 
the  rate  applicable  to  a  young  man,  a  reserve  is  required 
in  respect  of  the  older  men.  All  are  to  pay  as  if  they 
were  aged,  say,  twenty-four,  those  who  are  older  paying 
too  little  and  those  who  are  younger  too  much.  Sixty 
millions  sterling,  according  to  the  actuaries,  is  the  sum 
which  should  be  in  hand  at  the  commencement  in  order 
that  the  deficiency  in  the  contributions  of  the  older 
members  should  not  cause  insolvency.  That  sum  of 
sixtv  millions  is  to  be  assumed  as  existent  in  the  shape 
of  reserves  standing  at  the  credit  of  the  individual 
societies  in  proportions  varying  with  their  constitution 
in  respect  of  members'  ages  ;  whilst  a  like  sum  is  to  be 
debited  to  one  general  account  for  gradual  liquidation 
during  a  fixed  number  of  years  by  what  Mr.  George  calls 
the  Sinking  Fund  contribution  to  be  taken  from  all 
insured  persons  alike.  Now  observe  :  There  is  no 
excess  available  for  this  Sinking  Fund  contribution 
except  in  the  case  of  persons  under  the  (supposed)  age 
of  twenty-four.  It  is  zero  at  that  age  ;  increases  gradu- 
ally as  the  age  diminishes  ;  and  at  age  sixteen,  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Wyatt,  it  is  not  more  than 
one  penny  and  seven-eighteenths,  which  is  just  one- 
sixth  of  a  penny  less  than  the  one  penny  and  five-ninths 
to  be  taken  from  all  contributions,  excessive  and  defec- 
tive alike,  under  the  operation  of  clause  40  (3).  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  going  to  extinguish  a  deficit  by,  to 
begin  with,  creating  a  greater  deficit.  It  is  very 
singular  that  no  critic  of  the  Bill  has  asked  him  whether 
the  sixty  millions  in  question  is  the  deficit  as  before,  or 
as  after,  the  levy  of  one  penny  and  five-ninths.  So  far  as 
financial  effect  is  concerned,  the  levy  might  just  as  well 
have  been  one  pound  and  five-ninths  as  one  penny  and 
five-ninths.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  it  must  neces- 


sarily be  to  put  it  back  into  the  hole  which  itself  has 
made.  The  real  resource  for  a  Sinking  Fund  contribu- 
tion is  the  penny  or  so  (on  the  average)  to  be  paid  in 
excess  by  young  persons  entering  between  ages  sixteen 
and  (say)  twenty-four  at  the  commencement  of  the 

scheme,  plus  one  penny  and  seven-eighteenths  to  be  paid 
in  excess  by  lads  who  will  enter  during  the-  next  sixteen 
years.  This,  or  something  like  it,  must  have  been  the 
basis  of  the  calculations  made  by  the  able  men  who  con- 
trolled the  finance  of  the  scheme,  and  who  have 
apparently  accommodated  these  calculations  to  the 
absurdities  of  the  Bill  as  it  was  submitted  to  them. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Govan, 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 


THE    HOUSE    OF  LORDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ayrshire,  20  November  191 1. 
Sir, — In  your  issue  of  18  November,  under  "  Notes 
of  the  Week  ",  with  reference  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law's 
speech  at  Leeds  you  stated  :  "  .  .  .  One  thing  Mr. 
Law  did  not  say  which  we  very  much  wish  he  could  have 
included  in  his  first  speech — that  the  next  Unionist 
Government  will  repeal  the  Parliament  Act.  On  this 
point  the  party  must  have  a  lead  at  once  ".  I  concur 
most  emphatically  with  the  last  sentence  quoted.  I 
am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  party 
"machinery",  but  frequently  have  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  private  political  views  of  a  considerable 
number  of  business  and  professional  men  in  the  West 
and  South-West  of  Scotland  ;  and  believe  the  Upper 
House  question  is  of  much  greater  moment  than  some 
of  the  party  leaders  apparently  imagine.  From  my 
observation  of  the  trend  of  feeling  on  this  point,  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  in 
the  interests  of  -the  party  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  now 
that  as  soon  as  the  Unionist  Government  is  in  power 
the  right  of  absolute  veto  will  be  restored  to  the  Upper 
House — a  reformed  House,  in  which  the  hereditary 
qualification  for  membership  will  be  abolished. 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  C.  C. 

CHURCH    AND  PARTY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review : 

Lustleigh,  Devon,  27  November  191 1. 

Sir,—"  M.A.  (Oxon.)  "  will,  I  think,  be  mistaken  if 
he  imagines  that  Church  of  England  Unionists  will 
follow  his  lead  and  desert  their  colours  because  the 
leader  of  their  political  party  is  a  Presbyterian.  Our 
late  leader,  one  of  the  best,  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
your  correspondent,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
voted  Unionist  during  his  leadership. 

The  assertion  that  Conservative  enthusiasm  for 
Establishment  is  a  "  mere  electioneering  dodge"  is  an 
unwarrantable  :>  isertion.  Many  of  us  differ  from  your 
correspondent  a  io  the  value  of  an  Established  Church, 
and  are  profoundly  convinced  that  a  Christian  State 
without  a  national  recognition  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  is  not  only  an  anomaly,  but  is  bad  for  the 
State. 

We  therefore  refuse  to  be  parties  to  any  act  of 
Disestablishment,  Disendowment;  or  Dismemberment 
of  the  Church  of  England  such  as  the  present  party  in 
olfice  contemplates. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Captain)  T.  Edwards. 


WOMAN'S  FRANCHISE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 

15  November. 
Sir, — I  must  venture  to  differ  from  your  expressed 
opinion  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  A  small  and  very  noisy  section  of  women 
demand  a  vote.  The  majority  of  English  women  do  not 
demand  one  and  do  not  want  one.  We  are  very  thank- 
ful to  Mr.  Asquith  for  his  uncompromising  attitude  on 
the  subject.    Giving  votes  to  women  means  digging  the 
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grave  of  the  Empire.     Even  a  Radical-Socialist  Govern- 
ment will  hesitate  to  face  such  a  consummation. 
I  am,  Sir,  etc. , 

Audrey  Mary  Cameron. 


"  LEAVES  OF  THE  TREE." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Luxemburg,  25  November  191 1. 
Sir, — On  page  iv  of  the  supplement  of  to-day's 
Saturday  Review,  your  critic,  dealing  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Benson's  "  Leaves  of  the  Tree  ",  says,  speaking  of  the 
chapter  on  Henry  Sidgwick,  that  Mr.  Benson  calls  him 
"  uncle  "  although  he  was  a  "  second  cousin  once 
removed  ". 

But  he  was  both ;  as  Mr.  Benson  takes  pains  to 
explain  on  the  first  page  of  the  essay  in  these  words. 
"  .  .  .  His  grandfather,  William  Sidgwick  .  .  .  had 
married  a  Miss  Benson  ;  and  thus  my  father,  Archbishop 
Benson,  was  Henry  Sidgwick's  second  cousin.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  who  survived  infancy  were 
William  Carr  Sidgwick  .  .  .  Arthur  Sidgwick  .  .  . 
and  my  mother. " 

If  this  oversight  has  not  already  been  commented 
upon,  will  you  kindly  insert  my  letter? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Johnstone. 


"THE    RECORDS  UNROLLED." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Edith  Grove  Chelsea 

28  November  191 1. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  review  of 
my  book,  "  The  Records  Unrolled  ",  in  your  issue  of 
25  November.  Your  reviewer  rightly  notes  two  or 
three  misprints — for  this  I  am  grateful — but  when  he 
states  "  there  are  downright  mistakes  in  his  translation 
of  Jerome's  letter  to  Damasus  ",  and  yet  brings  no 
proof  whatever  of  his  statement,  I  do  protest  against 
this  kind  of  treatment,  for  no  one  can  call  it  honest 
criticism. 

If  my  translation  has  in  any  respect  been  "  naughtily 
made  ",  I  beg  all  those  of  my  friends  (or  enemies)  who 
are  versed  in  the  Latin  language  to  point  it  out  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  improve  it.  One  greater  than  man  is 
my  record  that  as  in  His  sight  I  have  sought  faithfully 
to  translate  the  ancient  records,  and  I  would  not  wilfully 
distort  one  sentence  for  all  this  world  could  give. 

Your  reviewer  judges  me  "  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing Dr.  Hort's  position  "  ;  but  my  incapacity  is  not  for 
want  of  a  careful  study  of  Dr.  Hort's  Greek  text  and 
Introduction,  and  I  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  making 
a  full  and  exact  collation  of  that  text  with  the  photo- 
graphic edition  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  My  studies 
have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "  neutral  "  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  To 
admit  this  would  be  to  close  all  further  inquiry.  .That 
Dr.  Hort's  text  represents  a  recension  of  the  text  sup- 
ported by  Origen  is,  I  think,  almost  certain;  but  even 
by  Origen's  time — owing  to  the  earlier  efforts  of  Tatian 
and  those  who  followed  him — "  the  horse  was  out  of 
the  stable  ".  In  other  words,  the  text  known  even  to 
Origen  had  not  the  absolute  purity  of  the  Apostolic 
autographs. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Rev.)  E.  S.  Buchanan. 

[We  never  accused  Mr.  Buchanan  of  wilfully  distort- 
ing one  sentence  in  any  ancient  record,  and  he  should 
not  accuse  us  of  dishonest  criticism.  As  he  wishes  for 
proof  of  our  statement,  he  shall  have  it.  Jerome  writes  : 
"  Pius  labor  sed  periculosa  praesumptio,  judicare 
de  ceteris  ipsum  ab  omnibus  judicandum  "  ;  Mr. 
Buchanan's  translation  is  :  "  It  is  a  pious  undertaking — ■ 
but  presumptuous  and  dangerous — to  judge  for  others 
in  a  matter  that  requires  the  judgment  of  all  ".  Jerome 
further  writes  :  "  Sin  autem  Veritas  quaerenda  est  de 
pluribus  "  (i.e.  excmplaribus)  ;  Mr.  Buchanan  trans- 
lates :  "  But  if  we  are  compelled  to  seek  for  the  truth 
among  many  MSS.  " — Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS, 

"  BEHIND  THE  TIMES." 

"A  History  of  Eton  College,  144C-1910."  By  Sir 
H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte.  Fourth  Edition.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1911.    21s.  net. 

A CELEBRATED  divine  once  remarked  that  if  Eton: 
and  Winchester  are  behind  the  times,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  times  ;  that  is  what  they  want  behind  them. 
He  did  not  of  course  mean  that  public  schools  are  useful 
as  a  brake  on  the  impetuosity  of  modern  educational 
theorists.  Public  schools  are  behind  the  age  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  part  of  the  backbone  of  things. 
This  is  true,  whether  you  consider  the  training  they 
afford  in  morals  or  in  scholarship.  As  to  moral 
efficacy,  indeed,  public  schools  hardly  stand  in  need  of 
defence,  but  a  fresh  reading  of  Sir  Henry  Maxwell 
Lyte's  "  History  of  Eton  ",  now  in  its  fourth  edition, 
suggests  one  consideration  which  sometimes  escapes 
notice.  The  pages  of  modern  educational  journals  not 
infrequently  contain  contemptuous  references  to  the 
"  mediaeval  monasticism  "  of  our  public  school  board- 
ing system.  Is  it  not  possible  to  accept  the  criticism 
and  glory  in  it?  From  the  history  of  Eton  the 
"  monastic  "  intention  indeed  becomes  quite  clear,  but 
what  also  becomes  clear  is  the  entire  appropriateness  of 
the  system,  with  certain  modifications  introduced  in  the 
long  course  of  time,  to  the  conditions  of  boyhood. 
Why  should  not  our  youth  be  quartered  in  monasteries? 
In  a  sense,  boys  are  by  nature  monks.  Turn  to  the 
very  people  who  are  fondest  of  criticising  public  schools, 
the  educational  psychologists,  and  you  find  them 
asserting  that  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  the 
ascetic  tendencies  have  their  best  chance.  True,  the 
asceticism  is  limited  in  its  application,  but  we  may  still 
ask,  what  monks  observe  Lenten  fasts  with  the  same 
rigour  and  enthusiasm  as  the  boy  who  is  training  for  a 
steeplechase?  In  what  monastery  is  implicit  obedience 
so  immediately  recognised  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  ?  No  domestic  atmosphere  could  not.  only 
tolerate  but  actually  support  the  rare  ideals  and 
generous  impetuosities  of  youth,  which  are  only  to  be 
maintained  at  their  best  amid  the  "  monastic  "  con- 
ditions of  public  school  life.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact 
which  Eton  has  been  proving  over  and  over  again  for 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  in  order  to  make  the 
best  of  a  boy  you  must  allow  him  to  be  in  a  certain  sense 
a  monk  during  a  part  of  his  life.  Some  will  regret  that 
even  as  it  is  too  much  domestic  ease  has  pervaded  the 
schools  and  will  look  back  envyingly  to  days  when  Eton 
boys  rose  at  five,  washed  at  the  pump  en  plein  air,  and 
did  not  breakfast  till  nine. 

The  general  public,  as  distinguished  from  the  class  of 
educationist  whose  criticisms  have  just  been  under 
consideration,  regards  Eton  as  a  place  whither  boys  go- 
to make  the  acquaintance  of  dukes  and  torture  harmless 
hares,  while  masters  are  paid  a  thousand  a  year  for 
doing  nothing.  And  it  may  be  there  is  something  rn 
the  attitude  of  Eton,  a  sort  of  gay  insouciance,  which 
encourages  the  opinion.  But  the  opinion  is  wrong. 
That  insouciance  is  to  a  large  extent  a  defensive  armour 
adopted  by  an  institution  which  is  weary  of  being  put  in 
the  right  by  halfpenny  papers  and  benevolent  societies. 
Only  read  the  history  of  Eton  and  consider  how  for 
centuries  a  strenuous  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep 
to  the  founder's  ideal  of  a  school  which  should  be  a  con- 
spicuous centre  of  learning.  And  as  for  this  present 
time,  those  who  have  ever  got  below  the  outermost  skin 
of  the  appearance  of  things  at  Eton  know  that  some- 
thing very  strenuous  is  in  motion  there,  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  at  work. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  intellectual  side  Eton  has  been 
slow  to  change  her  methods  and  her  point  of  view.  Not 
a  few  earnest  Etonians  themselves  think  that  the 
epithet  "  mediaeval  "  as  applied  to  the  curriculum — at 
least  until  quite  lately — would  be  a  reproach  and  not  a 
glory.  But  educational  historians  of  the  future  will 
pause  before  putting  blame  on  this  slowness  to  change. 
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Among  the  champions  of  "  modern  "  education  we  dis- 
tinguish two  voices.  One  is  ol  the  parents,  one  of  the 
earnest  students  of  pedagogy.  Many  educationists 
think  that  a  classical  education  of  the  type  standardised 
at  Eton  and  Winchester,  for  instance,  is  not  equally 
beneficial  to  all  boys.  There  arc,  they  say,  boys  of 
small  linguistic  capacities  who  cannot  grasp  the  diffcr- 
•ence  between  object  and  subject  in  a  sentence,  and  to 
whom  Latin  verse  is  merely  refined  brutality.  Such 
people  claim  that  that  old  theory  is  disproved  which 
maintained  that  a  boy  who  had  learned  to  think  clearly 
when  at  work  on  his  Latin  prose  would  think  clearly 
when  his  task  was  the  movement  of  armies  or  the 
manipulation  of  big  commercial  interests.  Destroyed 
too,  they  aver,  is  the  weary  argument  thai  the  scrupu- 
lous performance  of  a  distasteful  task  such  as  a  copy  of 
verses  is  excellent  moral  training.  "  Make  it  interest- 
ing "  is  the  cry  of  the  modern  schoolmaster. 

That  is  one  of  the  voices.  What  is  the  other?  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  parent,  anxious  that  his  son  should 
be  "  successful  ",  and  to  that  end  should  study  in  school 
only  such  subjects  as  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  him 
in  his  profession  or  business — shorthand,  book-keeping, 
agricultural  chemistry,  engineering,  science,  commer- 
cial French,  commercial  German. 

It  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  public  schools  that  they  have 
on  the  whole  managed  to  put  up  a  brave  fight  against 
this  materialism.  The  parent  holds  the  trump  card — 
if  he  does  not  send  his  boy  to  school,  the  school's  exist- 
ence ceases.  But  such  is  the  prestige  of  our  public 
schools  that  they  have  in  all  this  gale  of  industrialism 
kept  still  alight  a  tiny  spark  of  idealism.  The  wages 
of  specialism  is  death.  Specialism  is  to  cut  a  boy's 
soul  to  fit  a  niche  in  the  established  social  system. 
What  education  ought  to  do  is  to  produce  a  power 
capable  of  remoulding  that  social  system,  rather  than 
a  lifeless  unit  capable  of  existing  onlv  inside  it.  Neither 
Eton  nor  any  other  school  that  is  behind  the  times  will 
listen  of  its  free  will  to  those  who  cry  "  Adapt  our  sons 
to  the  times".  Eton  wants  to  produce  men  who  can 
stand  behind  and  above  the  times  to  control  the  direc- 
tion of  society. 

Eton  can  learn  as  well  as  teach.  She  is  is  not  going 
to  yield  implicit  and  blind  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
theorists  ;  but  she  will  listen  to  honest  argument.  That 
interest  must  replace  drudgery  all  public  schoolmasters 
are  beginning  to  realise,  yet  without  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  moral  self  must  manifest  itself  just  as 
much  in  tackling  a  language  as  in  tackling  a  temptation 
to  falsehood  or  impurity.  And  while  the  theory  has 
largely  been  abandoned  which  held  that  a  boy  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Latin  prose  would  necessarily 
be  a  clear-headed  strategist  or  keen  man  of  business, 
those  science  teachers  in  universities  are  not  ignored 
who  declare  that  they  prefer  to  have  as  pupils  those  who 
have  had  a  preliminary  training  of  the  literary  and 
historical  kind.  If  Eton  does  not  appear  to  move  with 
sufficient  speed  along  the  paths  of  educational  progress, 
it  is  not  because  she  is  deaf  to  voices  calling  her  on, 
but  for  a  precisely  opposite  reason,  that  she  hears  only 
too  many  voices  and  waits  to  find  one  that  will  chime 
in  more  complete  harmony  with  that  innermost  music 
of  her  soul. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  histories 
Of  learned  institutions  (not  guide-books)  have  run  into 
four  editions.  No  doubt  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  this 
"book  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  custom  on 
the  part  of  masters  of  giving  many  boys  a  copy  of  it 
when  they  leave  Eton.  Still  it  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  affection  and  interest  with  which  old  Etonians 
regard  their  own  school.  The  contents  of  the  book 
scarcely  call  for  detailed  description.  No  new  dis- 
coveries have  caused  the  author  to  change  the  main 
outlines  of  his  account,  though  he  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  whose  researches  have 
thrown  fresh  light  on  life  and  customs  at  Eton  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  history  is  brought  up  to  date, 
the  last  pages  containing  an  account  of  the  famous 
•victory  over  Harrow  in  the  summer  of  1910.  The 
addition  of  seven  photogravures  from  etchings  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Griggs  deserves  note.    These  have  a  most 


beautiful  quality  ol  lone,  and  rather  than  literal  tran- 
scriptions they  are  the  interpretations  of  a  mind  lull  ol 
imagination  and  poetry. 


CANNIBALISM  IX  EGYPT. 

"  Osiris  and  the  Egyptian  Resurrection."  By  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge.  2  vols.  London :  Lee  Warner ; 
New  York  :  Putnam's  Sons.    1911.    40s.  net. 

DR.  WALLIS  BUDGE'S  new  work  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable,  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  his  conclusions.  It  is  a  practically  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  legend  of  Osiris, 
with  all  the  beliefs  embodied  in  it,  more  especially  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  This,  however,  is  neither 
the  main  object  of  the  work  nor  its  most  novel  feature. 
From  beginning  to  end  Dr.  Budge  has  set  himself  to 
compare  the  cult  of  Osiris  with  modern  African  super- 
stitions and  religious  usages.  For  this  purpose  an 
enormous  mass  of  material  has  been  brought  together ; 
and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  conclusions  the  author 
himself  has  derived  from  it,  the  collection  and  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  material  must  have  the  same  influence  upon 
future  study  of  the  subject  as  the  similar  collection  of 
material  in  Dr.  Frazer's  famous  work.  What  adds 
largely  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Budge's  labours  are  the 
illustrations  which  accompany  them,  and  which  have 
been  selected  with  an  unsparing  hand.  There  is  also 
an  admirable  index,  while  an  appendix  contains  revised 
translations  of  the  Pyramid  texts  from  which  all 
inquiries  into  the  cult  of  Osiris  must  start. 

For  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  book  there  can 
be  nothing  but  praise.     It  is  clear  and  methodical,  and 
if  at  times  it  involves  repetition,  this  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side.     The  first  volume  deals  with  the  history  and 
nature  of  Osiris;  the  second  with  the  rites  and  super- 
stitions connected  with,  his  worship.      Dr.  Budge's 
method  is  that  demanded  by  anthropological  science. 
With  the  help  of  the  native  texts  he  has  first  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  primitive  Egyptian  conception  of  the 
god  and  the  social  habits  to  which  this  bears  witness, 
and  he  has  then  compared  these  with  the  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  of  modern  Africa.     His  general  conclusion 
is  twofold  :  that  ancient  Egyptian  religion  is  of  African 
origin,  and  that  the  early  Egyptians  like  the  negroes 
of  to-day  practised  cannibalism  and  religious  massacre 
on  a  large  scale.     It  is  here  that  we  must  part  company 
with  him.     It  is  true  that  Egyptian  religion  as  we  know 
it  begins  on  African  soil,  but  by  African  Dr.  Budge,  as 
his  quotations  show,  means  negro.     And  the  Egyptian 
was  never  a  negro  in  either  race,  language  or  habits. 
This  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  the  recent  excava- 
tions of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  Nubia.     In  pre- 
historic days  the  ancestors  of  what  was  afterwards  the 
bulk  of  the  Egyptian  population  extended  as  far  south 
as  Korosko  ; — indeed  Dr.  Elliot  Smith  now  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  was  from  here  that  they  spread 
northward  ; — but  they  did  not  extend  further,  nor  mix 
to  any  appreciable  extent  with  the  negro  races  of  the 
Sudan.     Between  the  neolithic  Egyptian  and  the  negro 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  deeper  line  of  cleavage  than  there 
was  between  the  Egyptian  of  the  historical  period  and 
his  negro  slaves.     Wre  cannot,  therefore,  argue  from 
negro  beliefs  and  customs  to   those  of    the  primitive 
Egyptians  :  where  resemblances  exist  w'hich  imply  actual 
contact  it  is  more  reasonable  to  ascribe  them  to  the 
influences  of  Egyptian  trade  and   the   echoes   of  the 
culture  which  it  brought  than  to  a  common  ancestrv. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  resemblances  are  not 
very  numerous.  In  many  cases  the  parallels  quoted 
by  Dr.  Budge  are  not  distinctively  African,  but  can  be 
matched  all  over  the  world.  Religious  dancing,  for 
example,  is  not  confined  to  Africa.  David  danced  before 
the  ark,  and  the  chorister  boys  at  Seville  still  dance 
every  year  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
Ancestor-worship,  again,  is  more  characteristic  of  China 
than  of  Africa,  and  is  at  present  the  State  religion  of 
Japan.  So,  again,  secondary  burial,  the  existence  of 
which,  however,  among  the  pre-dynastic  Egyptians  is  a 
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disputed  point,  is  met  with  as  far  to  the  south-east  as 
Papua.  Moreover,  Dr.  Budge  admits  that  some  of  the 
.nost  characteristically  Egyptian  customs  are  not  found 
In  Africa.  "  Among  modern  African  peoples  ",  for 
instance,  "  marriage  between  brother  and  sister  is  prac- 
tically unknown."  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  circumcision  was  African  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if  this  proves  that  the  Egyptians 
were  Africans  in  the  sense  of  negroes  it  also  proves  that 
the  Jews  are  negroes  too. 

The  charges  of  cannibalism  brought  against  the  pre- 
historic Egyptians,  and  of  wholesale  human  sacrifice  and 
the  eating  of  raw  flesh  brought  against  the  historical 
Egyptians,  have  little  or  no  archaeological  support, 
though  Dr.  Budge  does  say  roundly  that  "  the  Egyp- 
tian was  in  all  periods,  under  certain  circumstances,  an 
eater  of  raw  meat",  and  that  "at  such  festivals" 
(as  that  of  the  Smiting  of  the  Antiu)  "many  human 
lives  would  be  sacrificed  ".  The  pictures  in  tombs 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  representing  the  "  teknu  " 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  an  ox  can  no  longer  be  invoked, 
as  is  done  by  Dr.  Budge,  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
human  sacrifice  was  still  practised  at  the  time  ;  a  closer 
examination  of  them  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
"  teknu  "  was  what  we  should  call  "  mumming  ".  It 
is  not  until  we  go  back  to  the  age  of  the  Thinite  dynasties 
that  anything  like  archaeological  support  can  be  found 
for  a  survival  of  human  sacrifice.  And  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  was  a  survival  of  it  even  in  Italy  under 
the  Roman  Empire.  As  for  the  literary  evidence  which 
has  been  supposed  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Old  Empire  were  religious  cannibals  as  well  as  sacrificers 
of  men,  it  depends  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of 
religious  formula?  which,  if  applied  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  would  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
charge  brought  against  the  early  Christians  by  their 
heathen  neighbours  that  they  sacrificed  men  and 
devoured  human  flesh. 

Dr.  Budge  recognises  that  solar  worship  was  foreign 
to  Africa,  and  he  therefore  regards  it  as  introduced  in 
the  age'  of  the  fifth  dynasty.  But  though  he  will  have 
none  of  it,  there  is  quite  as  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  Osiris  cult.  The  "  negative 
confession  ",  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  king- 
dom of  Osiris,  the  judgment-hall  in  which  righteous- 
ness alone  could  secure  justification,  are  all  foreign  to 
Africa  and  the  low  moral  level  of  the  African  mind. 
The  name  of  Osiris  has  no  Egyptian  etymology — that 
of  "  seat-maker  "  favoured  by  Dr.  Budge  being  as 
unsatisfactory  as  all  the  others  that  have  been  proposed 
for  it — while  the  Sumerian  Asari  was  the  name  of  a  god 
whose  attributes  were  the  same  as  those  of  Osiris,  who 
was  known  as  "  the  benefactor  of  man  ",  and  whose 
name  was  expressed  by  the  same  picture-signs  as  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  deity.  The  early  and  intimate 
connexion  which  existed  between  the  culture  of  Egypt 
and  Babylonia  is  proved  by  the  seal-cylinders  of  the  early 
Egyptian  dynasties. 

That  there  were  primitive  elements  in  the  cult  of 
Osiris,  as  in  all  other  cults,  is  undoubted,  and  Dr.  Budge 
has  advanced  the  investigation  and  determination  of 
them.  His  collection  of  anthropological  material  has 
thrown  many  side-lights  on  the  subject  and  explained 
several  of  the  symbols  and  beliefs  associated  with  the 
god.  The  "  atef  "  crown,  for  example,  meets  us  again 
in  the  head-dress  of  the  African  King  Munza,  of  whom 
he  gives  a  picture.  But  between  these  primitive 
elements  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  historical 
Osirian  creed  of  Egypt  there  lies  an  unbridged  chasm. 
How  profound  it  is  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in 
Dr.  Budge's  own  words:  "The  facts  set  forth  above 
prove  clearly  that  the  ethical  conceptions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians under  the  eighteenth  dynasty  were  not  those 
of  a  half-savage,  barbarous  African  people,  even  though 
the  phrases  which  they  used  to  express  them,  and  the 
pictures  which  they  employed  to  represent  them,  are 
primitive.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  these 
conceptions  existed  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
that  the  character  of  Osiris  as  the  god  of  truth,  and  as  a 
righteous  and  just  judge,  was  well  established  at  the 
period  when  the  Pyramid  texts  were  written,  under  the 


fifth  and  sixth  dynasties.  .  .  .  Osiris  was  the  symbol  of 
the  African  conception  of  resurrection  and  immortality, 
and  from  first  to  last  his  worship  was  characterised  by 
customs,  and  rites,  and  ceremonies,  which  were  purely 
African  ".  We  leave  to  the  author  the  task  of  recon- 
ciling these  two  statements. 


VARIA  RELIGIO. 

"  Croyances,  Rites,  Institutions.  Tome  I.  HiSrographie  ; 
Tome  II.  Hie'rologie ;  Tome  III.  Hierosophie." 
Par  le  Comte  Goblet  D'Alviella.  Paris :  Librairie 
Paul  Geuthner.  1911. 

COUNT  GOBLET  D'ALVIELLA  is  well  known  to 
English  students  of  religious  philosophy  by  his 
book  on  the  "  Contemporary  Evolution  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  America  and  India  ",  a  work 
which  appeared  in  1885,  and  of  which  the  chief  interest 
is  Unitarian.  He  was  also  the  Hibbert  Lecturer  for 
1892.  The  three  large  volumes  before  us  may  be  called 
his  miscellanies,  being  composed  of  papers,  lectures 
and  reviews  written  during  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
Such  a  collection  usually  raises  misgivings  as  to  the 
editorial  discretion  exercised.  There  is  at  times  a  some- 
what old-world  flavour  of  antiquity  in  essays  which  were 
up  to  date  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  which  may 
be  thought  to  have  served  their  purpose  without  re- 
publication. However,  such  criticism  is  cheap  and 
I  obvious  enough.  And  we  hasten  to  add  that  many  of 
these  studies  deserved  a  more  accessible  form  than  the 
journals  and  learned  publications  in  which  they  lay  con- 
cealed. The  range  of  these  studies  in  religions  is  com- 
prehensive. They  are  important  chiefly  when  concerned 
with  other  religions  than  Christianity.  For  example, 
the  author  when  discussing  religion  in  England  is 
manifestly  chiefly  at  home  among  the  various  Unitarian 
schools ;  and  the  contemporary  evolution  of  English 
religious  thought  appears  chiefly  ascertainable  in  Essex 
Hall  ;  while  the  principal  leaders  of  English  religion 
would  seem  to  have  been  Martineau,  Voysey,  and 
Moncure  Conway.  Coleridge  and  Francis  New-man 
are  described  as  English  theists ;  an  association,  we 
imagine,  congenial  to  neither.  Indeed  the  account  of 
these  movements  is  distinctly  superficial ;  and  the 
description  of  the  author's  struggles  to  relieve  ihe 
tedium  of  an  English  Sunday  by  visits  to  various  centres 
of  unorthodox  religion  is  much  on  a  level  with  the 
somewhat  chatty  journalism  with  which  his  earlier 
book  on  "  Contemporary  Evolution  "  had  made  us 
familiar.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  superficiality 
pervades  the  three  massive  volumes  confronting  us.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  essays  are  serious  and  learned 
contributions  to  academical  journals ;  many  of  them 
again  are  professional  lectures. 

To  go  a  little  more  into  detail.  Volume  I.  contains 
essays  on  prayer-wheels,  catacombs,  non-Christian 
Trinities,  and  pagan  Christs  :  followed  by  articles  on 
the  origin  of  the  episcopate,  criticising  Reville,  and  a 
somewhat  commonplace  series  of  lecture-outlines  on 
Christianity.  More  interesting  is  the  essay  on  the 
part  taken  by  the  Latin  races  in  the  formation  of 
Unitarianism.  The  legend  of  Jonah  comes  in  for  brief 
review,  while  the  remainder  of  the  volume  ranges  from 
the  Sanscrit  sources  of  Buddhism  to  the  Mormons  and 
Brigham  Voung.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  ample 
variety. 

Volume  ii.,  entitled  "  Hierologie  ",  contains  the 
author's  inaugural  lecture  as  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Religions  at  Brussels,  a  university  which  is  said  to  share 
with  Leyden,  Paris,  Copenhagen  and  Geneva  the  exclu- 
sive distinction  of  possessing  a  chair  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  religions.  This  inaugural  fecture  on  the 
prejudices  which  hinder  the  scientific  study  of  religions 
is  good;  but  Loisy's  last  book,  "  A  Propos  d'Histoire 
des  Religions  ",  is  incomparably  better.  According  to 
D'Alviella,  the  historian  of  religions  is  not  concerned 
with  the  question  whether  the  object  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent is  real  or  not.  He  is  no  more  to  make  an  anti- 
religious  polemic  than  a  religious  propaganda  of  his 
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work  :  a  view  which  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  Rcinach's 
*'  Orpheus  ".  D'Alviella  very  forcibly  dissipates  cer- 
tain anti-religious  prejudices.  1'riests  and  politicians, 
he  says,  have  too  often  exploited  religions  in  a  personal 
or  political  interest :  "  mais  ce  n'est  pas  une  raison  pour 
croire  qu'ils  les  aient  inventees  ".  Common-sense  will 
show  that  the  priest,  even  the  sorcerer  of  the  Finns, 
is  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
D'Alviella  is  no  less  vigorous  on  the  recent  attempt  to 
*'  mythify  "  the  great  religious  originators,  whether 
Moses,  Jesus,  or  Buddha.  The  lecture  on  Arianism  and 
its  place  in  the  evolution  of  religion  was  given  in 
English  at  Oxford  in  the  Summer  School  of  Theology 
in  1909;  ;t  is  given  here  in  French.  D'Alviella  also 
gives  an  essay  on  the  Oxford  Congress  of  the  History 
of  Religions  in  1908.  Among  other  articles  is  a  review 
of  Andrew  Lang's  "  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion  ",  and 
of  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ". 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  other  essays  in 
volume  ii.  are  a  criticism,  in  English,  on  Max  Midler's 
theosophv  ;  a  criticism  of  Frazer  entitled  "  A  Scientific 
Rehabilitation  of  Magic  ";  the  Religion  of  Animals,  a 
critical  account  of  Van  Ende's  theory  that  animal  life 
involves  an  instinctive  sentiment  of  mistrust  of  living- 
nature,  and  indeed  of  terror  ;  witness  the  response  of  a 
dog  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  moon,  which  is, 
if  not  an  act  of  religious  propitiation,  at  least  a  relation- 
ship to  an  object  of  fear,  indirectly  religion.  Finally 
the  volume  concludes  with  a  paper  on  the  historical  con- 
nexions between  religion  and  morality,  read  before  the 
International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Religions  in 
Paris  in  1900.  We  may  dwell  on  this  as  characteristic. 
D'Alviella  maintains  that  primitive  religion  promoted 
morality  (1)  by  demanding  sacrifice  and  voluntary  self- 
denial,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  morality  ;  (2)  by 
establishing  relations  of  authority  and  obedience  among 
the  living  ;  (3)  by  establishing  conceptions  of  retribution 
at  the  hands  of  the  departed  ;  (4)  by  the  principle  of 
Tabou,  which  was  capable  of  being  protective  to  women 
and  children,  to  strangers  and  refugees,  as  in  the  cities 
of  refuge  and  truces  of  God  ;  (5)  by  providing  a  super- 
natural sanction  for  morality.  Yet  D'Alviella  holds 
that  the  intimate  union  of  morality  with  religion  has 
its  disadvantages  :  first,  because  religion  claims  the 
right  to  authorise  morality  and  to  determine  its  contents  ; 
a  claim  which  leads  to  discord  between  them  in  the 
process  of  social  evolution  ;  secondly,  because  worship- 
and  ritual  tend  to  acquire  an  equal  or  even  superior 
importance  to  conduct.  Thus  the  saint  is  the  devout  : 
that  is,  the  rigid  observer  of  rites.  Morality  is  identi- 
fied with  the  formalities  of  the  cult.  Nevertheless  the 
mutual  influence  of  morality  and  religion  has  effected 
great  things.  Religion  has  developed  morality  by 
giving  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty  the  sanctions 
and  incentives  of  a  superhuman  authorisation.  True 
that  these  incentives  appeal  largely  to  the  element  of 
fear,  as  in  the  conception  of  retribution  :  this  is  the 
inferior  side.  But  the  incentives  of  religion  appeal  also 
to  the  element  of  love.  Whatever  Lucretius  may  have 
thought,  religion  contains  more  than  fear.  "  La 
veneration  renferme  une  certaine  dose  d 'affection  pour 
celui  qu'on  adore  ",  says  D'Alviella  :  a  sentence  which 
we  simply  give  as  it  stands.  Conversely  worship  in 
its  turn  reacts  upon  religion  and  refines  it.  Thus 
Euripides,  wrote  :  "If  the  gods  commit  unworthy 
actions,  they  are  gods  no  longer  ".  D'Alviella  contends 
that  this  mutual  influence  of  morality  and  religion  is 
nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Jews.  With  this  essay  should  be  compared  one  by 
Pfleiderer  in  the  volume  on  "  Evolution  and  Theology  ". 

D'Alviella  seems  himself  unconsciously  to  supply  some 
of  the  defects  of  the  present  essay  in  the  criticism  which 
lie  has  elsewhere  made  upon  a  modern  attempt  to  found 
morality  on  some  other  basis  than  religion.  While  he 
hopes  that  science  better  understood  may  conduce  to 
establish  the  proper  mutual  relationship  of  individuals 
and  of  communities,  he  is  compelled  to  confess  that  the 
condition  of  contemporary  thought  is  one  of  transition 
and  confusion  owing  to  the  changes  intellectual, 
social  and  scientific  of  our  time.  But  yet  over  against 
Shis  optimistic  and  somewhat  prophetic  attitude  he  is 
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bound  to  admit  that  "  unhappily  the  divorce  between 
theory  and  practice  is  very  wide.  Our  time  is  one  of 
which  it  must  be  said  '  meliora  video,  deteriora 
sequor  '  ".  To  one  who  maintains  that  civilisation  and 
morality  go  side  by  side,  he  answers,  This  is  to  lorget. 
that  classic  civilisation  was  never  more  brilliant  than 
in  the  age  of  the  Ca'sars,  yet  never  did  a  more  apparent 
progress  produce  a  deeper  social  ruin.  (A  popularly 
established  but  now  surely  discredited  historic  view.) 
And  to-day  if  we  compare  the  duties  which  man 
acknowledges  towards  his  fellows  with  what  he 
actually  performs,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that 
morality  truly  so  called  has  progressed  with  the 
advancement  of  scientific  discovery.  But  surely  these 
admissions  furnish  a  powerful  support  to  the  view  that 
morality  requires  some  further  incentive  to  convert  the 
theory  into  conduct.  And  what  is  that  further  incentive 
if  it  be  not  religion? 

Volume  iii.  and  last  is  entitled  "  Hierosophic  ".  And 
here  we  begin  with  "  a  visit  to  the  rationalistic  churches 
of  London  "  in  the  time  of  Maurice,  Davies,  and  un- 
orthodox London  :  a  quite  superficial  account.  We 
proceed  to  Harrison  against  Spencer.  More  important 
is  a  long  review  of  Guyau's  "  L'irreligion  de  l'avenir  ". 
Guyau  is  represented  as  maintaining  that  religious 
evolution  is  constituted  by  the  progressive  elimination 
of  its  own  fundamental  elements  :  consequently  its  per- 
fection will  consist  in  its  self-destruction.  This  paradox 
is  worked  out  through  a  number  of  instances.  The 
author  has  also  much  to  say  on  the  Universal  Parliament 
of  Religions  at  Chicago.  Indeed  no  place  in  the  world 
appears  to  him  to  furnish  greater  hopes.  Modern 
thought,  he  says,  will  not  go  to  Canossa,  it  goes  to 
Chicago.    Well,  we  hope  it  will  return. 

Many  of  these  able  essays  will  set  the  reader  thinking. 
He  will  be  very  conscious  of  the  author's  strong  prefer- 
ences and  limitations  :  for  with  all  the  theoretic  aspira- 
tion of  the  historian  of  religions  after  objectivity  and 
aloofness,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  escape  a  knowledge  of 
the  author's  personal  beliefs.  This  is  by  no  means 
written  in  disparagement.  After  all,  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  ? 


IN  ECSTASIES. 

"  The  Centaur."    By  Algernon  Blackwood.    London : 
Macmillan.    1911.  6s. 

ECSTASY  ever  expresses  itself  in  the  simplest 
language  or  in  silence ;  affectation  of  that 
state  of  mind  shows  itself  in  such  portentous 
phraseology  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Blackwood. 
In  this  book  there  are  countless  sentences  con- 
trived to  alarm  and  give  pause  to  the  humble- 
minded  reader,  and  through  them  comes  the  tribute 
which  some  are  weak  enough  to  pay  their  author. 
Before  five  pages  have  been  read  we  learn  that  some- 
one or  other  "  surprised  Eternity  in  a  running 
Moment",  and  a  little  later  that  "out  of  this  abyss 
of  the  subconscious  there  rose  a  gesture  prophetic  and 
immense  ".  The  timid  man  asks  what  this  means, 
blushes  at  his  ignorance,  and  repeats  the  convenient 
motto,  "  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est  ".  In  a 
gospel  of  primitive  simplicity  such  language  is  pecu- 
liarly out  of  place  ;  if  any  human  being  thinks  in  such 
terms,  Charles  Lamb  is  needed  here  to  feel  his  bumps. 
Yet  worse  is  to  follow  :  on  page  39  we  hear  that  modern 
men  are  "  active  with  a  scattered,  superficial  cleverness, 
at  the  periphery  ".  The  last  five  words  rendered  into 
English  give  us  "  outward  cleverness  on  the  outside  ", 
and  the  phrase  stands  revealed  as  an  amazing  piece  of 
redundancy.  Having  read  so  far  we  no  longer  blush 
for  ourselves,  but  for  the  literary  snobbism  which 
tolerates,  nay,  actually  encourages,  this  sort  of  tumid 
writing.  The  author  is  always  complaining  that  lan- 
guage is  too  weak  to  express  the  great  emotions  of  his 
characters,  yet  he  is  in  no  mood  to  be  silent  concerning 
them.  Shorn  of  bombast,  O'Malley,  the  journalist 
hero,  weary  of  his  fellows  and  pining  for  "the 
vouth  of  the  world  ",  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
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our  old  friend,  Rousseau's  solitary  wanderer.  Even 
in  his  fresh  suit  of  fustian  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
man  of  whose  progeny  were  all  the  dark  and  gloomy 
heroes  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Blackwood  has  nothing  new  to  sav  about  his 
man,  but  to  his  own  superfluity  of  words  he  adds 
solid  chunks  taken  from  Fechner  and  Professor  William 
James,  and  in  face  of  these  philosophers  the  timid  hide 
or  fall  to  their  knees.  The  mystical  element  in  the  tale 
is  bad  even  as  a  stage  device,  for  the  author  lacks  skill 
to  distract  attention  from  his  sleight-of-hand  by  his 
flow  of  phrases.  The  centaurs  are  creatures  who  sur- 
vive from  before  the  time  of  the  first  man,  but  it  is 
never  clear  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  physical 
or  psychical  beings.  Since  they  were  clever  enough  to 
disguise  themselves  as  men,  they  ought  not  to  have  filled 
their  quarters  with  an  odour  of  the  stable,  and,  as  their 
bodies  could  be  removed  with  as  little  trouble  as  it  takes 
to  remove  a  hat,  the  difficulty  of  throwing  off  their 
characteristics  as  horses  should  not  have  been  exces- 
sive. Their  method  of  moving  "  upright,  yet  at  the 
same  time  upon  all  fours  ",  is  equally  disconcerting,  but 
these  are  mere  trifles  if  pseudo-ecstatic  writing  can  cap- 
ture a  reader's  mind.  Some  genius  may  discover  a 
meaning  in  all  this,  but  to  us  "  The  Centaur  "  seems  a 
lesson  in  the  importance  of  being  pretentious. 


LAW  BOOKS. 

"Legislature  and   Judiciary."     By  Lord  Shaw.     University  of 
London  Press.    1911.    2s.  net. 

This  little  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  address  with  which  Lord 
Shaw  opened  a  course  on  jurisprudence  at  University  College. 
Its  theme  is  the  difficulties  which  arise  between  the  Legisla- 
ture as  the  maker  of  new   laws  and  the  Judicature  which 
has  to  interpret  them  under  the  influence  of  rules  of  common 
law  and  of  national  custom  and  opinion  not  always  understood 
and  intelligently  anticipated  by  the  Legislature.  Lord  Shaw 
as  a  Judge  knows  too  well,  and  he  demonstrates  very  clearly, 
how  impossible  it  is  to  accept  the  Benthamite  dogma  that  the 
function  of  the  Judges  is  simply  the  literal  construction  of 
statutes,  and  that  Judge-made  lav/  is  an  unlawful  encroach- 
ment on  the  Legislature.    He  seems,  however,  to  suggest  a 
suspicion  that  in  our  days  there  is  an  attitude  of  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Judiciary  to  co-ojjerate   with  the 
Legislature  in  its  aims  "  when  Parliament  goes  slumming  ", 
as  he  puts  it.    There  is  some  excuse  for  it,  as  Lord  Shaw 
explains,  in  the  haphazard  character  of  much  legislation. 
Acts  are  passed  as  to  which  the  Legislature  has  clearly  had 
little  idea  how  far  its  previous  work  has  gone,  and  small 
conception  how  its  new  rules  will  affect  well-established  prin- 
cijdes.    A  better  revising  body  is  needed  for  removing  these 
defects  of  legislation.    This  done,  there  is  still  an  appeal  to 
be  made  to  the  Judiciary   and  the  profession  of  the  law 
generally.    If  the  past  cannot  be  "  scrapped  "  the  future 
must  not  be  sterilised.    It  is  an  irreproachable  exhortation 
to  young  students  of  the  law  that  they  should  aim  at  the 
sympathetic  realisation  of  advancing   thought,  the  broad 
wisdom  of  the  cultivated  mind. 

"  International  Law."    By   F.  E.  Smith.    Fourth  Edition,  by 
J.  Wylie.    London:  Dent.    1911.    6s.  net. 

Many  things  have  happened  to  the  fortunes  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  to  his  book,  since  it  was  issued  eleven  years  ago 
as  a  "Primer"  of  International  Law  from  10  Cook  Street, 
Liverpool.  Its  new  address,  4  Elm  Court,  Temple,  hints 
at  much  change  to  those,  and  they  are  many,  who  are  familiar 
with  a  brilliant  career.  As  to  the  book  itself,  it  is  now  very 
far  from  being  a  Primer.  Mr.  Wylie  has  so  much  enlarged 
it,  under  Mr.  Smith's  general  supervision  and  advice,  that 
it  is  now  a  handsome  volume,  well  able  to  hold  its  own,  as 
a  complete  elementary  exposition  of  International  Law,  with 
any  of  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  first  edition  have  grown  to  four  hundred 
in  this.  Mr.  Smith  in  his  first  edition  spoke  modestly  of 
the  "  infinitely  more  useful  treatises  to  which  I  am  so  much 
indebted".  The  modesty  must  be  understood  as  relative  to 
these  original  sources,  and  not  to  the  utility  of  the  book  to 
the  students,  politicians,  and  men  of  business  to  whom  it  was 
first  and  is  now  addressed.  As  University  Law  Tutor,  as  a 
lawyer  in  the  commercial  centre  of  Liverpool,  and  as  a  poli- 
tician, few  men  are  more  capable  of  extracting  from  the 
multitudinous  sources  of  International  Law  the  appropriate 
matter,  and  of  stating  it  in  the  form  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive requirements.    They  will  now  find  everything,  down  to 


the  Declaration  of  London.  The  case  for  and  against  the 
Declaration  is  stated  concisely  and  impartially ;  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  of  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  decide-, 
"after  considering  its  terms  in  its  relation  to  the  existing 
law".  As  Mr.  Smith  is  noted  for  epigrams  we  must  quote 
the  sentence :  "It  seems  by  no  means  certain  that  a  definite 
refusal  to  accept  such  a  document  as  the  Declaration  of 
London  will  not  leave  that  document  a  monument  not  of 
what  the  law  is  but  of  what  the  law  is  not".  We  are  at 
all  events  now  acquiring  new  experience,  by  which  the 
Declaration  may  be  further  tested,  with  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Italy. 

"The  Growth  of  English  Law."    By  Edward  Stanley  Boscoe 
London  :  Stevens.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Roscoe  is  the  Admiralty  Registrar  of  the  High  Court, 
and  it  is  natural  that  he  should  draw  upon  the  history  of 
the  Admiralty  Court  and  Maritime  Law  for  examples  of 
the  evolution  of  Law  and  Procedure  in  England,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  his  twelve  essays.  This  history  he  gives 
in  "  The.  Genesis  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  ",  "  Some- 
Sources  of  English  Maritime  Law",  "Lord  Stowell  as  a 
Creator  of  Maritime  and  Prize  Law  ".  Yet  these  essays  are- 
equalled  in  interest  by  "The  Forestal  Laws  and  Forests  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ".  All  the  four  owe  much  to  the  fact  that 
these  subjects  are  not  brought  regularly  to  the  notice  of  law 
students  in  ordinary  text-books,  as  they  are  special  influences- 
in  the  growth  of  English  law.  Mr.  Roscoe  may  not  have 
made  any  original  contribution  to  the  learning  of  these 
subjects,  but  he  selects  and  comments  with  the  aptness  of 
a  skilled  essayist.  He  must  be  granted  something  more 
for  "  The  Victorian  Lord  Chancellors  and  Their  Influence  on 
English  Law".  This  is  admirable,  and  deserves  to  attract 
particular  attention  just  now,  when  evidently,  from  what 
Lord  Loreburn  recently  said,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  destined 
soon  to  cease  to  be  a  judge.  The  creation  of  two  addi- 
tional Lords  of  Appeal  so  lately  as  not  to  be  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  marks  the  last  stage  of  a  process  fully  described 
by  him,  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  for  long  been 
gradually  shedding  his  judicial  functions  and  becoming  more 
and  more  engrossed  in  the  executive  government. 

"  Municipal    Origins."     By    Frederick    H.    Spencer.  Iordcn 
Constable.    1911.    lCs.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  work  of  original  research  and  laborious  industry 
by  the  Lecturer  on  Economics  and  the  British  Constitution 
at  the  City  of  London  College.    It  is  an  account  of  English 
Private   Bill  Legislation   relating   to  Local  Government, 
1740-1835,  with  a  chapter  on  Private  Bill  Procedure.  In 
other  words  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  accessible  informa- 
tion as  to  the  growth  of  English  municipal  government  as 
it  was  shaped  in  Parliament  by  local  Bills  from  the  eigh- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.    It  is  the 
history  of  the  statutory  process  by  which  local  government 
was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  England  from  the  rural  to 
the  present  urban  condition.    In  many  respects  this  history 
is  not  less  worth  study  than  the  growth  of  the  English 
Constitution  itself  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  attitude  of 
persons  and   institutions   towards   political   changes  from 
old  to  new.    The  struggles  of  localities  are  often  as  instructive 
and  sometimes  as  amusing  as  the  disputes  of  national  politics. 
In  connexion  with  local  government  the  system  of  Private 
Bill  Procedure,  which  is  a  unique  feature  of  "our  parliamen- 
tary government,  has  played  a  great  part.     Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  who  writes  an  Introduction,  remarks:   "The  most 
interesting  part  of  my  friend's  book  will  be  found  in  his  full 
account,  now  for  the  first  time  given,  of  the  origin  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Lord  Chairman  of  Committees.  It 
is  clear  that  in  the  evolution  of  our  great  system  of  local 
government  the  peers  were  far  more  useful  to  the  country 
than  were  their  fellow-lawmakers  in  the  Commons  House". 
In  this  the  author  concurs,  and  he  shows  how  it  happened. 
We  agree  thoroughly  with  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  commendation 
of  the  book  as  the  best  and  most  complete  account  we  have 
seen  of  the  beginnings  of  the  English  system  of  local  govern- 
ment and  administration. 

"  Six  Soman  Laws."  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  G.  Hardy.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  191L 
6s.  net. 

There  is  a  whole  world  of  difference  between  the  local 
government  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking  and  the 
kind  of  local  government  met  with  in  the  Six  Roman  Laws 
translated  by  Mr.  Hardy  from  Bruno's  collection  of  Roman 
Laws.  But  it  happens  that  each  of  these  laws  may  be  taken 
as  exhibiting  some  type  of  local  government  established  by 
Rome  either  for  herself  or  her  colonies,  for  municipia,  for 
fixing  her  relations  with  some  free  city,  or  for  settling  the 
government  of  some  province.  They  are  the  Lex  Cecilia 
[Continued  on  page  712.) 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE 
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FUNDS      -  ~ 


SOCIETY, 


£7,500,000. 


ESTATE  DUTIES. — Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for 
Non-profit  Assurances,  and  these  are  particularly  advantageous  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger  children. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :  10  FLEET  STREET  LONDON,  E.C. 

A  Profitable  Assurance. 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  securing,  in  return  for  a  Limited  Number 
of  Premiums,  a  Fixed  Sum  at  Death,  whenever  it  may  happen,  and  a 

Large  Guaranteed  Bonus  during  Lifetime. 

together  with  valuable  options  and  additional  benefits. 
EXAMPLE. — Age  25.    Sum  Assured  £500. 

Annual  Premium  (payable  for  20  years  only)    -  £23   16  8 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS: 

(a)  In  ease  of  death  during  the  term, 

PROFIT  varying  from  £182  to  £484. 

(b)  In  case  of  survival, 

ULTIMATE  PROFIT  of  £273,  in  addition 
to  20  years'  accumulated  Bonuses. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LTD., 

Chubs'  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
Assets  Exceed  £10,300,000.       JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 


The  Ideal  Policy 

enables  Policyholders  to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  investments 
During  Their  Own  Lifetime,  and  in  the  event  of 
premature  death  to  leave  their  legal  representative  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  home  Free  from  Mortgagb 
Debt  or  Encumbrance. 

Good  Prospects  for  Active  Agents. 
Special  Benefits  for  Total  Abstainers. 

Prospectus  and  Terms  Post  Free. 

The  City  Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd., 
6  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 

M.  GREGORY,  Managing  Director. 


COUNTY 

FIRE 

OFFICE. 

LIMITED, 


Fire, 

Consequential  Loss  Following 
Fire, 

Personal  Accident  &  Disease, 
Workmen's  Compensation, 
Domestic  Servants, 
Third  Party  &  Drivers'  Risks, 

50,  REGENT  ST.,  W.,     ^  ^ 

AND  Burglary  and  Theft, 

4,  Lombard st., E.o,   p|ate  Class, 

LONDON.        Fidelity  Guarantee. 

INSURANCES  EFFECTED  ON  THE  MOST  FAVOURABLE  TERMS.  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  THIS  OFFICE  IS  CONFINED  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


FULL  PARTICULARS 
APPLICATIONS  FOR 


UPON  APPLICATION. 
AGENCIES  INVITED. 

F.  G.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN    BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  -  £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  ...  £94,000,000. 


THE  PROSPECTUS  NOW  BEINC  ISSUED  OF 


LTD. 


(Incorporated  under  tin-  Companies  (CoMolidation)  Act,  19C8.) 
STATES  (INTER  ALIA)  THAT: 

THE  CAPITAL  IS  -  -  £500,000, 

In  500,000  Shares  of  £1  each, 

Of  which  250,000  Shares  will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendors 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price, 

and  that  an  ISSUE  of  160,000  Shares,  at  22s.  6d.  per  Share,  is  now 
being  offered  to  the  Shareholders  of  WILLOUCHBY  S 
CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  and  of  the 
SURPRISE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
in  the  proportion  of  One  Share  for  every  Fifteen  Shares  of  either  of 
those  Companies,  the  balance  of  the  Issue  being  subscribed  for  by 
the  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY  and 
WILLOUGHBY'S  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir  JOHN  C.  WILLOUGHBY,  Bart.    (Managing   Director,  Willoughby's 

Consolidated  Company,  Limited). 
ALEXANDER   DAVIDSON    (Chairman,    African   City  Properties  Trust, 

Limited). 

GEORGE   R.    SAUNDERS    (Director,  Surprise  Gold   Mining  Company, 
Limited). 

(A  representative  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  will  join  the  Board 
after  allotment.) 

LONDON  BANKERS. 
THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED,  Finsbury  Pavement, 
E.C. 

SECRETARIAL  AGENTS  AND  OFFICES. 
WILLOUGHBY'S  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  2  London  Wall 
Buildings,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY.— E.  POYNDER 

The  Company  acquires  70  Gold  Claims  in  the  Gatooma  District.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  as  fo'llows  :  — 

The  EILEEN  ALANNAH  (10  Claims);  the  ARIZONA  Blocks  (60 
Claims)  ;  comprising  a  total  area,  of  some  138  acres. 

The  Property  is  about  <U  miles  from  Gatooma  Siding1,  and  negotiations 
are  being  carried  on  for  linking  the  Railway  with  the  CAM  AND  MOTOR 
Mine,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  EILEEN  ALANNAH. 

Work  to  date  has  been  principally  confined  to  tin-  development  of  the 
pay  shoot  first  discovered  in  the  EILEEN  ALANNAH  and  a  section  of 
A  1(1  ZONA  No.  2,  anl  to  tracing  the  extension  of  the  Ore  body— the  latter 
having  now  been  accomplished  throughout  the  Property  for  a  total 
length  of  some  2,100  feet. 

Development  is  being  continued  and  shows  widths  and  values  to  be 
fully  maintained.  Good  values  have  also  been  recently  encountered  on  the 
East  extension  of  the  first  pay  shoot  discovered,  thus  indicating  tho  exist- 
ence of  an  additional  pay  shoot. 

The  Properties  have  been  reported  on  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  ACKERMANN 
(Resident  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COM- 
PANY) and  LEOPOLD  WEILL,  whose  full  reports  are  given  in  the 
Prospectus,  and  the  following  is  abbreviated  from  them  : 

The  Reef  filling  consists  principally  of  a  highly  calcareous  schist- 
irregular  masses  of  calcite  are  found  throughout  the  Reef. 

The  Incline  Hauling  Shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  135  feet  below 
tho  4th  Level. 

The  pay  shoot  has  been  exposed  by  driving  at  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  Levels  for  a  total  length  of  720,  530.  375,  and  380  feet  respectively. 

ORE  RESERVES. — The  development  of  the  Mine  on  an  extensive  scale 
only  commenced  in  January  of  the  present  year,  and  yet  by  October  28 
last  the  estimated  net  Ore  lteserves  amount  to  171.824  tons,  averaging 
57s.  3(/.  per  ton,  showing  a  total  value  of  £500,433,  with  a  profit  in  sigl.t 
estimated  at  some  £273,162. 

In  his  Report  Mr.  ACKERMANN  summarises  the  position  as  follows  :  — 
"The  Reef  having  been  traced  on  tho  surface  for  over  3,500  feet,  and  a 
further  3,000  feet  in  a  Westerly  direction  through  the  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
and  the  CAM  Claims,  can  be  considered  as  a  most  encouraging  feature, 
for  it  is  probable  that  by  further  work  being  undertaken  along  the  line 
of  strike  other  payable  Ore  bodies  will  be  found  to  exist."  ... 

"  By  glancing  at  the  assay  section  and  the  accompanying  plans  it  will 
be  noted  that  a  very  large  tonnage  of  highly  payable  ore  has  been  opened 
up  in  a,  comparatively  speaking,  short  period.  The  results  of  the  last  five 
months''  work  on  this  property  can  be  considered  as  constituting  a  record 
for  Rhodesia,  and  emphasise  "the  great  possibilities  attendant  on  further 
development  of  the  Mine." 

"  As  already  stated,  the  indications  at  present  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
Ore  body  continuing  to  much  greater  depths  than  have  been  proved,  and 
it  will  be  evident  that,  with  all  these  favourable  conditions  existing,  the 
possibilities  of  this  Property  by  further  development  are  immense." 

In  a  Cable  dated  October  28  Mr.  ACKERMANN  further  states  that  his 
opinion  of  the  Property  remains  unchanged. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  LEOPOLD  WEILL,  who  inspected  and  cheek-sampled 
the  Aline  in  July  last,  confirms  tho  opinion  expressed  in  Mr.  ACKER- 
MANN'S  Report. 

He  further  states  that  he  estimates  that  an  outlay  of  £140,000  should  be 
sufficient  for  developing  the  Aline  and  equipping  it  with  a  suitable  Reduc- 
tion Plant  of  a  capacity  of  from  6.C00  to  8,000  tons  a  month  to  commence 
with.  ...     .j.  ■       • ,  «. 

The  Prospectus  adds  that  "  from  the  foregoing  statistics  it  is  evident 
that,  quite  apart  from  the  considerable  high-grade  Ore  Reserves  which 
have'  been  developed  during  the  present  year  in  one  section  of  the  Strike, 
tho  possibilities  attendant  on  the  development  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  Property  are  great,  more  especially  so  as  the  developed  pay 
shoot  is  extending  'laterally  at  the  4th  Level,  whero  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  second  pay  Ore  body  on  the  East  extension. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  particulars  of  the  Property,  contracts,  and 
other  information  to  satisfy  tho  Companies  Act,  upon  the  terms  of  winch 
application  will  alone  be  received,  from  those  entitled  to  apply,  can  bo 
obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
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Repetundarum,  Lex  Agraria  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  Lex 
Antonia  de  Termessibus  Majoribus,  Lex  Municipii  Tarentini, 
Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  Lex  Julia  Municipalis. 
We  can  quite  understand  how  even  the  best  men  who  read 
for  Literse  Humaniores  rarely,  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,  make  any 
real  acquaintance  with  such  original  sources.  .  Yet  it  is 
desirable  they  should  keep  up  the  tradition  of  historical 
teaching  at  Oxford  of  basing  the  study  of  every  period,  as 
far  as  possible,  upon  the  original  authorities.  The  difficulties 
of  the  Latin  and  the  legal  phraseology  of  these  laws,  and 
their  lacunae  are  very  formidable  ;  and  the  most  thorough  and 
ambitious  student  may  feel  grateful  for  Mr.  Hardy's  Trans- 
lation, learned  Introductions  and  Notes  designed  to  make 
these  originals  more  accessible  to  him. 

"Lunacy  Practice."  By  N.  Arthur  Heywood,  Arnold  S.  Maesey 
and  Ralph  C.  Romer.  London :  Stevens.  Fourth  Edition. 
1911.  30s. 

The  authors  remark  that  the  fact  of  their  book  having 
run  into  four  editions  in  eleven  years  is  some  evidence  that 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  legal  profession.  It  is  not 
only  some  evidence,  but  about  the  best  evidence  that  can  be 
had  for  a  practical  law  book.  The  Lunacy  Law  is  amazingly 
complex,  and  books  upon  it  are  always  bulky,  even  for  law 
books  ;  but  this  present  edition  is  contained  within  seven 
hundred  pages,  though  many  new  precedents  are  supplied  and 
over  two  hundred  cases  as  compared  with  the  edition  of 
1907.  This  is  somewhat  appalling,  and  yet  Lunacy  Law  has 
been  of  late  greatly  simplified  and  cheapened.  That  it  is  of 
necessity  complex  and  expensive  the  reader  who  turns  over 
these  pages  and  notes  the  clashing  interests  that  have  to 
be  consulted,  and  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken  in  a 
class  of  peculiarly  painful  cases,  will  be  ready  to  admit. 
The  Lunacy  Act  1908  has  done  much  to  cut  down  cumbrous 
and  costly  proceedings.  The  authors  say:  "As  a  result  of 
recent  legislation  the  appointment  of  committees  has  become 
most  unusual,  and  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  is  now  seldom 
resorted  to.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  is  or  should  be  so  origi- 
nated." The  new  practice  introduced  falls  for  the  first  time 
into  this  edition.  Other  changes  in  the  law  too  are  proposed. 
A  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session  limiting  the  hours  of  duty  of  nurses  and  other 
asylum  officers  to  sixty  hours  a  week,  and  providing  that 
attendants  should  be  eligible  for  pensions  after  twenty-five 
years'  service.  Improvement  in  the  staffing  and  nursing  of 
asylums  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  changes  that  could  be 
made  in  the  law  of  lunacy. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"The  Complete  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche."  Edited  by  Oscar 
Levy.  (1)  "Early  Greek  Philosophy,  and  other  Essays", 
2s.  6d.  net ;  (2)  "  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols ",  5s.  net ; 
(3)  Human  All-too-Human ",  Vol.  II.,  5s.  net;  (4)  "The 
Dawn  of  Day",  5s.  net;  (5)  "The  Case  of  Wagner — Nietzsche 
contra  Wagner:  Selected  Aphorisms",  3s.  6d.  net;  (6)  "  Ecce 
Homo  and  Poetry  ",  6s.  net.    London  :  Foulis.  1911. 

Nietzsche  is  admittedly,  as  a  mere  writer,  one  of  the  few 
Germans  who  have  made  of  German  an  artistic  literary 
instrument ;  and  there  being  in  his  prose  a  tremendous 
amount  of  passion  and  fervour  and  personality  gener- 
ally more  usually  found  in  poetry  than  in  systematic 
philosophers,  no  translation  can  represent  him  so  well  as 
the  original.  But  there  are  few  Englishmen  whose  German 
is  instructive  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  Nietzsche's 
writing  as  if  they  were  his  countrymen ;  and  these  transla- 
tions are  done  both  with  lea -lug  and  spirit.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  reader  who  would  know  what  is 
the  kind  of  thought  which  has  made  so  many  Nietzs- 
chean  devotees,  Nietzsche  is  not  a  systematic  philo- 
sopher ;  so  that  he  is  pretty  free  to  select  his  read- 
ing from  the  eighteen  volumes.  The  translators  of  the 
first  four  of  the  above  books,  Dr.  Miigge,  Mr.  Ludovici,  Mr. 
Cohn,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  each  recommends  his  volume  as 
one  from  which  a  good  start  may  be  made.  Nietzsche  himself 
said  of  "  The  Twilight  of  the  Idols  "  :  "If  anyone  should 
desire  to  obtain  a  rapid  sketch  of  how  everything  before 
my  time  was  standing  on  its  head,  he  should  begin  reading 
me  in  this  book.  ...  In  plain  English,  the  '  Twilight  of  the 
Idols  '  means  the  old  truth  is  on  its  last  legs".  This  is 
Nietzsche  in  a  nutshell,  and  like  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
Nietzsche  denotes  an  unanalysable  blend  of  genius 
and  craziness.  "  Ecce  Homo  "  is  an  autobiography. 
The  effrontery  of  the  application  of  such  a  phrase 
is  a  Nietzschean  trait  very  chai-acteristic.  As  to 
' '  The  Case  of  Wagner ' ' ,  this  is  clearly  a  book  only 
for  the  initiated.  It  is  wonderful  that  Nietzsche  saw  in 
Wagner;  at  first  "  the  innovator  and  renovator  who  was 
going  to  arrest  the  decadent  current  of  his  time,  and  lead 


men  to  a  greatness  which  had  died  with  antiquity  "  ;  and 
that  he  lost  this  faith  and  nearly  broke  his  heart  and  lost 
his  head  because  "  Christian  elements  found  their  way  into 
Wagnerian  music  ".  This,  of  course,  is  unintelligible  until 
after  a  course  of  Nietzsche.  When  understood,  and  if 
approved,  the  reader  has  become  a  perfect  Nietzschean. 

"  Through  Trackless  Labrador."  By  H.  Hesketh  Prichard.  London: 
Heinemann.    1911.    15s.  net. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  of  which  so  little 
is  known  as  the  Labrador.  Its  seas  are  Newfoundland's  great 
fishing  grounds ;  its  shores  are  the  home  of  a  few  hardy 
settlers,  devoted  missionaries,  Indians,  and  Eskimos ;  the 
hinterland  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals  and  timber,  but  in 
that  portion  of  it  which  Mr.  Prichard,  in  company  with 
Mr.  G.  M.  Gathorne-Hardy,  crossed  from  Nain  to  India 
House  Lake  on  the  river  George  it  is  appropriately  called 
Barren  Lands.  The  travellers  may  claim  to  have  explored 
a  bleak,  rock-gripped  stretch  of  desperately  uninteresting 
country  never  trodden  before  by  European,  possibly  not 
even  by  Indian  or  Eskimo.  If  they  proved  one  thing  more 
clearly  than  another  it  was  surely  that  the  journey  was 
not  worth  the  risks  and  the  hardships.  Of  sport  there  was 
little,  of  discoveries  of  value  none.  Mr.  Prichard  has, 
however,  succeeded  in  turning  it  to  good  account  for  book- 
making  purposes,  and  perhaps  the  interest  with  which  we 
read  his  chapters  explains  to  some  extent  the  call  which 
this  dreary  land  made  upon  him  and  his  companion. 
The  Labrador,  at  least  in  its  northern  section,  offers  for 
sportsman  or  prospector  no  alternative  to  Newfoundland, 
Norway  or  Lapland.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Prichard  invites 
others  to  attempt  the  great  feat  of  crossing  from  Fort  George 
on  Hudson's  Bay  to  Nain.  We  do  not  gather  that  he  is 
inclined  to  attempt  it  himself.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
from  photographs. 

"The  Baganda."    By  John  Roscoe.    London:  Macmillan.  1911. 
15s.  net. 

The  writer  has  been  twenty  years  a  missionary  in 
Uganda,  and  has  gathered  his  information  from  old  men  who 
did  not  know  English.  They  describe  the  true  Uganda  as  it 
was  before  the  coming  of  Arab  traders  and  the  Christian 
missionaries,  that  is  up  to  some  fifty  years  ago.  King  Mutesa 
came  to  the  throne  in  1854,  and  the  customs  have  undergone 
great  changes  since  that  time.  The  Uganda  people  are 
organised  into  exogamous  clans,  each  with  two  totems ; 
descent  is  reckoned  through  the  father,  except  in  the  royal 
family.  This  book  includes  a  detailed  account  of  the  religion ; 
and  is  to  be  highly  commended  as  an  example  of  the  valuable 
scientific  work  which  can  be  done  by  the  missionary. 

"The  Story  of  the  Empire."    By  Gerald  T.  Hankin.  London: 
Murray.    1911.    2s.  6d. 

We  do  not  quite  understand  the  principle  on  which  the 
League  of  the  Empire  is  arranging  its  text-books,  of  which 
this  is  one.  The  first  dealt  with,  "  The  British  Empire  :  Its 
Past,  its  Present,  and  its  Future",  by  various  writers;  the 
second  was  called  "  The  British  Empire  and  its  History  ", 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hawke ;  the  third  is  Mr.  Hankin' s  "  The  Story 
of  the  Empire  ".  The  book  is  unfortunately  named:  first, 
because  "  The  Story  of  the  Empire  "  in  another  series  has 
been  available  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years ;  secondly, 
because  the  form  which  the  book  takes  is  not  that  of  a  story 
at  all.  It  is  simply  a  very  useful  collection  of  chapters 
dealing  with  the  government  and  growth  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Teachers  will  find  it  a  trustworthy  guide 
to  the  outlines  of  British  Imperial  history. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  714  and  716. 


POOLE  &  LORD, 

INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street.) 
INVENTORS  OF  THE 

"Sans-Plis"  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  "  Sans-Plis  "  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian  and  Colonial  wear. 
Being  entirely  free  from  gathers,  it  is  cooler,  much  stronger,  and  will  bear  the 
Indian  mode  of  washing  better  than  any  shirt  in  use. 

A  single  shirt,  or  other  article,  made  to  measure,  and  accurate  patterns  preserved 
to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future  orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

"  BREECHES  CUT." 
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Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  Warm  Within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire,  cut  in  alabaster." 

—  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know  the 
refreshing  effect  of  a 


Mustard  Bath 


A  hot  bath  to  which  is  added  a 
couple  of  tablespooufuls  or  so  of 

COLMAN'S  MUSTARD 


For  general  use 


The  "Allenburys"  Dijt  is  a  complete  and  easily  digested  Food.  It  \a 
pleasant  to  take,  readily  assimilated  and  speedily  restorative.  Whilst 
helping  the  system  to  recover  its  tone  and  vigour,  it  forms  an  ideal  food 
for  general  use.  Prepared  from  rich  milk  and  whole  wheat  in  a  partially 
predigested  form.  made  In  a  minute-add  boiling  water  only 


Of 
Chemists, 

1/6  »  3/- 
per  tin       ~  ^ 


EVANS 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 

for  Throat  &  \dicc. 

Eulogised  in  testimonials  from  thou- 
sands, including  the  greatest  Preachers, 
Public  Speakers,  Singers,  Actors,  &c 

Sold  In  1  -  &  16  boxes  by  all  Chemists. 

All  genuine  Evans'  Pastilles  are  marked  wi  h  a  bar. 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Free  sample  on  receipt  of  penny  postage  and  name 
of  l)i  is  paper. 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and  emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  th« 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

The  only  Palliative  in  Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

NEURALGIA, GOUT,  SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  and 
RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 
O*  all  Chemists,  i/ij,  2/9,  4/6. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  It  being  much  stronger 
than  ordinary  OOFFBB. 


P^^^   Under  Contract  tritfc  Hit  Itajeity't  Government. 
S  vJ  Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT.  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN.  AUSTRALASIA.** 

Coaming  Putenrert  and  Merch  indite  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 


For  Freight  and  Passage  apply 
P.  iO.  Offices  |?^ffiiacc,l London. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA. — Via  Madeira, 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•  KINFAUNS  CASTLE 

t  DURHAM  CASTLE  

*  EDINBURGH  CASTLE 

t  GALEKA  

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  8 

Dec.  2 
Dec.  2 
Dec.  9 
Dec.  9 

•  Via  Madeira        t  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
Agencies-Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.  ^ _ _ ^ 

WINTER  TOURS  TO  THE  CAPE 

MADEIRA  OR  THE  CANARIES 

By  UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  to  DONALD  CURRIE  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  tree  of  charge.    Repl.es  received. 

CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations 

V_  £m  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  for  SONS  OF 
THE  CLERGY.— Apply  to  the  Bursar. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  &  AFTER. 

DECEMBER. 

MR.  BALFOUR  AS  LEADER.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  M.P. 
PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNREST.    By  Sir  Arthur  Clay, 
Bart. 

THE  COMING  DELUGE.    By  M.  de  P.  Webb,  CLE.  (Chairman,  Karachi 

Chamber  of  Commerce). 
EUROPE   AND   THE   MUHAMMAD  AN    WORLD.    By  Sir  Harry  H. 

Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 
MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NOVELS.    By  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P. 
THE  COURTS  AND  THE  EXECUTIVE.    By  Ernest  E.  Williams. 
LIBERTY  OF  CRITICISM  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND: 

A  REJOINDER  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER.    By  the  Rev. 

Cyril  W.  Emmet. 
THE  SOCIAL  ENGLISH.    By  G.  S.  Street. 

WILL  CHINA  BREAK  UP?    By  Sir  Henry  Blake,  G.C.M.G.  formerly 

Goz'ernor  of  Hong  Kong). 
SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  JOSEPH  KNIGHT.    By  Vernon  Rendall. 
THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE  AND  TARIFF  REFORM.    By  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Avebury. 
LATEST  LIGHT  FROM  EGYPT  ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.    By  the 

Rev.  Edmund  McClure. 
THE  KING'S  TOUR  IN  INDIA.    By  Saint  Nihal  Singh. 
SMOKE  ABATEMENT.    By  John  B.  C.  Kershaw  (Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 

Chemistry). 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  EMPIRE.   By  Fabian  Ware. 
4'UP,  AND  BE  DOING."    By  Colonel  Sir  Lonsdale  Hale. 

London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  LTD.,  5  New-street  Square. 


THE 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

CONTENTS.     DECEMBER,  1911. 

SIR  EDWARD  GREY'S  STEWARDSHIP.    By  Diplomatics. 
NEW  LEADERS  FOR  OLD.    By  Curio. 

THE  END  OF  THE  DUAL  CONTROL    By  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

AN  ANGLO-FRENCH  ALLIANCE?    By  Sidney  Low. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BERGSON.    By  Joseph  Solomon. 

CHINA— A  REPUBLIC.    By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  M.I.C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  PERIL  OF  INVASION  :    ITALY'S  "  BOLT  FROM  THE  BLUE." 

By  Archibald  Hurd. 
THE  ART  OF  J.  M.  SYNGE.    By  Darrell  Figgis. 
IN  HIGH  GERMANY."   By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

THE  SUN  :  LIGHT  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  WORLD.    By  E.  V.  Heward. 
ITALIAN  NATIONALISM  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  TURKEY.  By  Ignotus. 
THE  WAGES  QUESTION  IN  THE  RAILWAY  SERVICE  :  A  SURVEY 

AND  A  SUGGESTION.    By  W.  T.  Layton. 
REALITY  IN  POETRY.    By  Laurence  Housman. 
THE  AMERICAN  YELLOW  PRESS.    By  Sydney  Brooks. 
MONTAIGNE  AND  LA  BOETIE  AS  FRIENDS  AND  HUSBANDS.  By 

The  Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge. 
A  LEADER  :  SCENES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.  By 

Variac. 

LONDON  :  CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LIMITED. 

DICKENS'S  CHILDREN 

Four    Paintings  by 
JESSIE    WILLCOX  SMITH 

REPRODUCED    IN    FULL  COLOURS. 

The  Invasion  of  England 

What    happened   when   the  Germans 
were  reported  on  the    English  Coast 
By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 

STORIES  BY 
Edith  Wharton,   Henry  Van  DyKe, 

AND  OTHERS, 
IN    THE    CHRISTMAS    NUMBER  OF 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE. 

now  ready.      DECEMBER  ISSUE,    one  shilling. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

The  Need  for  a  National  Storehouse. 
By  The  Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Hill,  L.C.C. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Capital  and  the  Interdependence  of 
Nations.    By  Norman  Angell,  Author  of  "  Europe's  Illusion." 

The  Difference  between  Business  and  Personal  Investments. 
By  Franklin  Escher,  Financial  Editor  of  "  Banker's 
Magazine  "  (U.S.). 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION.  ANALYSIS  OF  REPORTS. 
NEW  CAPITAL  ISSUES.       STATISTICAL  RECORD. 
Pub'is'ien  2  'Waterlaj  Flice.  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  and  alt  bestsellers. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

The  Old  Chinese  Porcelain  (Edgar  Gorer  and  J.  F.  Blacker. 

Vol.  I.  and  II.).    Quaritch.    £10  10*.  net. 
The  Story  of  French  Painting   (Charles'  H.  Caffin).  Fisher 

TJnwin.    4s.  6(7.  net. 
Ma.ster  Painters  (Stewart  Dick).    Edinburgh  :  Foulis. 

Fiction. 

The  Revoke  of  Jean  Raymond  (May  Ford).    Swift.  6s. 
Mothers  to  Men   (Zona  Gale)  ;  Peggy  Stewart   (Gabrielle  E. 

Jackson).     Macmillan.    6s.  each. 
Among  the  Idolmakers  (L.  P.  Jacks).    Williams  and  Norgate. 

6s. 

From  Stage  to  Peerage  (Florence  Warden)  ;  A  Soul's  Burden 
(A.  M.  Judd).    Digby  Long.    6s.  each. 

A  Knight  of  the  Green  Shield  (Mrs.  Stacpoole  Kenny).  Wash- 
bourne.  6.?. 

The  Qualities  of  Mercy  (Cecil  Adair).    Stanley  Paul.  6s. 
Maid's  Money  (Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney).    Heinemann.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

The  Lady  of  the  Fountain.  Is.  6(7.  ;  A  March  on  London  (G.  A. 
Henty),  3s.  6d.  ;  A  Soldier's  Son  (Annette  Lyster),  Is.  6<7. ; 
Phil's  Cousins  (May  Wynne),  Is.  6(7. ;  The  Lances  of  Lyn- 
wood  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge),  Is.  6<7.  ;  The  Two  Queenies 
(Jennie  Chappell),  Is.  ;  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Hope 
(Percy  F.  Westerman),  2s.  6d.;  A  Newnham  Friendship 
(Alice  Stronach),  3s.  :  In  the  Grip  of  the  Mullah  (Captain 
F.  S.  Breretonj,  3s.  6d.  ;  Betty's  Next  Term  (Lilian  F. 
Wevill),  3s.  6<7.  ;  A  Middy  of  the  King  (Harry  Colling- 
wood),  5s.  ;  The  Heroes  of  England  (John  G.  Edgar),  2s. 
Blackie. 

The  Little  Book  of  Children  (Dr.  John  Brown)  ;  A  Little  Book 
of  Dogs  (Dr.  John  Brown)  ;  Mystifications  (C.  S.  Graham). 
Fculis. 

The  Raypod's  Rings  (F.  A.  Knight).    Dent.    5s.  net. 

History. 

The  Romance  of  Nice  (John  Douglas  E.  Loveland).  Duck- 
worth.   6s.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Scottish  People  (Donald).  •  Macmillan. 
10«,  6(7.  net. 

The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria   (Captain  C.   W.  J.  Orr). 

Macmillan.    8s.  6r7.  net. 
The  Sisters  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  (Richard  Davey).  Chapman 

and  Hall.    12s.  6d.  net. 
The  Framework  of  Home  Rule  (Erskine  Childers).  Arnold. 

12s.  6d. 

Law. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Private  Street  Works  Under  the  Act  of 
1892  (W.  Carlyle  Croasdell).    Hadden  Best.    8s.  6(7.  net. 

The  Law  and   Custom  of  the  Constitution   (Sir  William  R. 
An,5on).    Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.    12s.  6(7.  net.  • 
Natural  History  and  Sport. 

The  Process  of  the  Year  (H.  H.  Brown).    S.P.C.K.    2s.  6(7. 
Reprints  and  Translations. 

The  Aran  Islands  (John  M.  Svnge).    Dublin  :  Maunsel.    6s.  net. 

Yorkshire  Folk-Talk  (Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris).  Brown.  4s.  6(7. 
net. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  The  Adven- 
ture of  Oliver  Twist  (Charles  Dickens)  ;  The  Personal  His- 
tory of  David  Copperfield  (Charles  Dickens).  Chapman 
and  Hall.    3s.  6(7.  net  each. 

The  New  Italy  (M.  E.  Wood).    Putnam.    6s.  net. 

The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch  (D.  M.  Moir).  Edinburgh  :  Foulis. 
5s.  net. 

iEsop's  Fables  (Thomas  James),  Is.  ;  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan 
(Isabella  L.  Bird),  Is.;  Freckles  (Gene  Stratton-Porter). 
Murray.    2s.  6(7.  net. 

School  Books. 

The  Story  of  England  (W.  S.  Robinson).    Rivington.  2s. 

Science. 

Stability  in  Aviation  (G.  H.  Bryan).    Macmillan.    5s.  net. 
Theology. 

Evangelical  Christianity  :  Its  History  and  Witness  (W.  B. 
Selbie).    Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6*. 

Travel. 

Panama  :  The  Canal,  The  Country  (Albert  Edwards).  10s.  6(7. 
net ;  The  Land  of  Uz  (Abdullah  Mansur).  Macmillan. 
8s.  6f7.  net. 

'Twixt  Sand  and  Sea  (Cyril  Fletcher  Grant  and  L.  Grant). 
Sampson  Low.    21s.  net. 

Florence  (Camille  Mauclair).    Paris  :  Fontemoing. 

Babes  in  the  Wood  (the  Hon.  R.  Gorell  Barnes).  Longmans, 
Green.    6s.  net. 

The  Pilgrims'  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury  (Julia  Cart- 
wright).     Murray.    15s.  net. 

Spain  Revisited  (C.  Ga.squoine  Hartley).  Stanley  Paul.  12s.  6(7. 
Verse  and  Drama. 

Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows  (John  M.  Synge).    2s.  6rl.  Maunsel. 

Shakespeare  Amoureux  (Augustin  Filou).  Paris  :  Librairie 
Nationale. 

Ballads  and  Verses  of  the  Spiritual  Life  (E.  Nesbit).  Elkin 
Mathews.    4s.  6(1.  net. 

Continued  on  page  716. 
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BOOKS  TO  BUY. 

THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES.  NEW  AND 
OLD  TRAILS.  By  Arthur  P.  Coleman,  Ph.D.  F.R.S., 
President  of  the  Alpine  Clul>  of  Canada.  With  3  Maps  and 
41  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

[Inland  postage  $d. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Alpine  literature." — The  Times 

"  Should  lie  read  by  anyone  who  enjoys  true  stories  of  pioneering  in  travel." 

The  Si  at  small. 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH  NIGERIA.  By 

J.  D.  Falconer.  With  32  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"A  remarkably  candid,  well  written,  and  convincing  account  of  investigation  by 
a  skilled  traveller  m  one  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions  of  the  British  Empire." 

Morning  Past. 

RANCHING,    SPORT,    AND   TRAVEL.  By 

Thomas  Carson.  With  16  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"The  descriptions  of  mustang  (wild  horse)  hunting, 'bronco  busting,  shooting 
scrapes,  cattle  stealing,  sport,  natural  history,  Indian  incidents,  &c,  &c. ,show  what 
life  was  in  the  Kar  West  (Arizona  and  Mexico)  during  a  period  extending  back 
thirty  years." 

FOUR   MONTHS  AFOOT   IN  SPAIN.  By 

Harry  A.  Franck,  Author  of  "A  Vagabond  Journey  Round 
the  World."  With  a  Map  and  more  than  75  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

' "  The  delightful  record  of  an  unconventional  traveller  in  perhaps  the  most 
romantic  region  of  Europe." — Morning  Post. 

LATER    LETTERS    OF   EDWARD  LEAR. 

Edited  by  Lady  Strachey  of  Sutton  Court.  With  2  Coloured 
and  24  other  full-page  Illustrations  and  many  Drawings  in  the  text. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"These  letters  undoubtedly  give  an  interesting  glimpse  of  a  singularly  attractive 
character." — The  Scotsman. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  :   THE  MAN  AND  HIS 

WORK.  By  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland foitage  §d. 

"A  singularly  comprehensive  and  impartially  written  biography  of  the  great 
Reformer.    .    .    .    Contains  many  interesting  illustrations. "—  Gtasgozv  Herald. 

INDIAN  AND  HOME  MEMORIES.    By  Sir 

Henry  Cotton,  K.C.S.I.  With  21  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"  The  book  deserves  a  place  alongside  the  most  successful  autobiographic  record 
of  this  season."— Morning  Leader. 

MASTERS    OF    ENGLISH  JOURNALISM. 


A  Study  of  Personal  Forces.  By  T.  H. 
"  Society  in  the  Country  House,"  &c. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 


S.  Escott,  Author  of 
With  Frontispiece. 
[Inland  postage  $d. 


"  Mr.  Escott  has  performed  his  task  right  well  ;  journalism  at  last  ras  found  its 
fitting  historian."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE    WOMEN    OF    THE    CAESARS.  By 

Guglielmo  Ferrero.  With  50  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
and  Drawings  by  Castaigne,  Tadema,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  cloth, 
8s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"  In  this  volume  the  Italian  historian  describes  the  position  of  women  in  the 
Roman  world,  and  illustrates  what  he  has  to  say  by  vivid  character  sketches." 

Standard, 

GOOD  CHEER.  The  Romance  of  Food  and 
Feasting.  By  F.  W.  Hackwood,  Author  of  "  Inns,  Ales,  and 
Drinking  Customs  of  Old  England,"  &c,  &c.  With  a  coloured 
frontispiece  and  24  other  illustrations.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
net.  [Inland postage  $d. 

"Packed  with  curious  and  interesting  information  gathered  from  innumerable 

ources  and  covering  every  imaginable  branch  of  the  subject." — Truth. 

THE    MAN-MADE   WORLD.     By  Charlotte 

Perkins  Gilman,  Author  of  "  Women  and  Economics."  Cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net.  [Inland postage  e,d. 

"A  most  stimulating  book.  Mrs.  Gilman  deals  some  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
adroit  blows  '  menkind'  nave  had  to  sustain  for  many  a  long  day ■.' '  —Iv'ecklyDispatch. 

M.A.B.    (Mainly  About  Books). 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  full  of  interest  for  Booklovers- 
The  December  issue  contains  the  following  1  (among  other) 
articles  :  —Tendencies  in  Modern  Fiction  :  A  £5  5s.  Prize  Essay 
— The  American  Brain— More  Lear  Nonsense. 

Subscription  is.  per  annum  (post  free). 

NOTE. — .-/  specimen  copy  of  the  December  issue  wit/  be  sent  gratis  to 
any  reader  of  "  The  Saturday  Review  "  on  receipt  of  id.  Stamp 
jor  postage.      Address:  The  Publisher,   "M.A.B."  I  Adtlphi 
Terrace,  London. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  1  Adelphi Terrace,  London. 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

TENNYSON 

AND 

HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits.    8vo.  10s.net.  [Tuesday. 

Floreat     Etona:     anecdotes  and 

MEMORIES  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  RALPH 
NEVILL.  With  many  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
Svo.  i5s.net.  [Tuesday. 

Albrecht    Diirer:    his  life  and  a 

SELECTION    OF    HIS    WORKS.     By  Dr.  F. 

NUCHTER.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  Martin 
Conway.  With  53  Plates  and  1  in  Colour.  Imp. 
4to.  6s.  net. 

The  Land  of  Uz.  (southern  Arabia.) 

By  ABDULLAH  MANSUR  (G.  WYMAN  BURY). 
With  a  Preface  by  Major-General  PELHAM  MAIT- 
LAND,  C.B.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Islands  of  Enchantment,  many- 
sided  MELANESIA  SEEN  THROUGH  MANY 
EYES  AND  RECORDED  BY  FLORENCE 
COOMBE.  Illustrated  with  100  Photographs  by  J.  W. 
BEATTIE,  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

Panama,    the  canal,  the  .country, 

AND  THE  PEOPLE.  By  ALBERT  EDWARDS. 
Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Future  of  England 

By  the  Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.    8vo.  bs.  net. 

The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

By  Captain  C.  W.  J.  Orr,  R.A.,  late  Political 
Department,  Northern  Nigeria.  With  Maps.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "  An  able  statement  of  the  Government  position 
by  an  officer  with  seven  years'  experience." 

Seems  So  !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Daily  Express. — "It  is  far  more  fascinating  than 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  novels  out  of  a  thousand.  It 
js  the  revelation  of  the  mind  of  the  people." 

Music  and  Nationalism,    a  study 


OF  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


By  CECIL  FORSYTH. 


PROFESSOR  BERGSON. 

Author  of  "  Creative  Evolution."    10s.  net. 

Laughter,    an  essay  on  the  meaning 

OF  THE  COMIC.  By  HENRI  BERGSON.  Author- 
ised Translation  by  CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON, 
L.  es  L,  M.A.,  and  FRED  ROTHVVELL,  B.A. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Critical  Exposition  of  Berg- 
son's  Philosophy.   By  j.  m  kellar 

STEWART,  B.A. ,  D.Ph.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.net. 

The  Centaur.  By  Algernon  blackwood. 

Author  of  "  Jimbo,"  &c.  6s. 
Observer.  — "  A  notable,  daring,  and  inspiring  book." 

The    Baron's    Heir,    a  sixteenth 

CENTURY  ROMANCE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

By  ALICE  WILSON  FOX,  Author  of  "  Hearts  and 
Coronets,"  &c.    Illustrated.  6s. 

The    Healer.      By  robert  herrick, 

Author  of  "  Together,"  &c.    6s.  [Tuesday. 

The   Love   that  Lives.    By  mabel 

OSGOOD  WRIGHT,  Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  a 
Commuter's  Wife,"  &c.  6s. 

%*  MacmMan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  REV.  CANON  JE5SOPP,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  4,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  the  LIBRARY  of  the  Rev.  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP,  D.D. 
F.S.A.,  including  important  Works  relating  to  Archaeology,  Topography  of 
Norfolk,  &c  —Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Books— Oxford  Historical  Society 
Publications — Seven  interesting  Autograph  Letters  of  George  Meredith — Old 
Deeds,  Manuscripts,  Court  Rolls,  &c,  relating  to  Norfolk,  &c,  and  other 
Properties,  including  a  fine  COLLECTION  of  BOOK-PLATES,  the  Property  of 
the  late  Col.  MONTAGU— Civil  War  Tracts— Keats'  Poems,  in  the  original 
boards,  1817  ;  Meredith's  Poems  (1851),  uncut,  unopened  copy — Nichols'  History  of 
the  County  of  Leicester,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  ITHURSDAY,  December  7,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
including  Letters  from  George  Washington,  Edmund  Burke,  and  David  Garrick, 
the  Property  of  PAUL  SCHOEDELIN,  Esq.— a  very  important  Letter  from  P.  B. 
Shelley— Autograph  MS.  of  "  The  Song  of  Death,"  by  Robert  Burns  — Letters 
written  by  W.  M.  Thackeray  from  America— Series  of  Letters  from  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Edward  FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
and  Oscar  Wilde  ;  and  others  from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Henry  Fielding,  Charles 
Lamb,  W.  Godwin,  Mary  Shelley,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Charles  Dickens,  Robert 
Browning,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE 
BACON,  Deceased.    (Sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors.) 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  11,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  VALUABLE 
BOOKS,  the  Property  of  His  Honour  JUDGE  BACON,  Deceased  (Sold  by  Order 
of  the  Executors),  comprising  Standard  Works  in  English,  French,  and  German 
Literature,  including  the  Writings  of  Chaucer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Browning, 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Swift,  Prescott,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Racine,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  &c,  many  in  Fine  Bindings  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classic 
Writers — Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and  other  Artistic  Publications,  &c.  ;  and  the 
roperty  of  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  A.  G.  LAWLEY,  including  Works  in  Genera 
iterature,  English  and  Foreign. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictuies 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musit  a] 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

ALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 
Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premise 
inill  pirts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  th 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Tn  st 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

NO. 720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENTof  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 
METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

J\.  X  IRj  3&  JOISTS,  HIP. 
HENRY     SOTHERAN     &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  VY, 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A.B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 


HRI5TMH5  PRESENTS. 

Send  a  card  for  GLAISH ER'S 
DECEMBER    CATALOGUE  of 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS 

Containing  many  fine  COLOUR  BOOKS. 

"WILLIAM  GLAISHEE,  LTD.,    265  High  Holborn,  London 


THE 

BOOK  MONTHLY 

FOR  DECEMBER 

tells  you  all  about  the  new  Christmas 
Books  and  the  other  interesting  Books 
of  the  season.  It  is  now  ready,  price  6d., 
and  you  can  order  a  copy  from  any 
Bookshop  or  from  the  Publishers: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — continued. 
Hunting  Poems  (G.  J.  Whyte-Melville).     Foulis,  Edinburgh. 
5s.  net. 

The  Comfort-Lady  (C.  A.  Nicholson),  Is.  ;  Six  Lyrics  (E.  L. 
Voynich)  ;  A  Mere  Seng  (Muriel  Elsie  Graham),  Elkin 
Mathews.    1*.  net  each. 

A  Conflict  (T.  Sturge  Moore).    Duckworth.    2s.  net. 

Das  Oxforder  Buch  Deutscher  Dichtung  (H.  G.  Fiedler).  Ox- 
ford :  Universitatis-Verlag. 

Nemesis  and  other  Poems  (Jeanie  Hamilton).  Ouseley.  3.?.  6d. 
net. 

The  Brazen  Lyre  (E.  V.  Knox).    Smith,  Elder.    3.?.  6d.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 

E.ssays  on  Duty  and  Discipline.    Cassell.    3  s.  net. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Wellcome  Tropical  Research  Labora- 
tories at  the  Gordon  Memorial  College,  Khartoum.  Vol.  A. — 
Medical.    Bailliere.Tindall,  and  Cox.    21*.  net. 

Future  of  England,  The  (Hon.  George  Peel).  Macmillan.  6s. 
net. 

Hints  to  Speakers  and  Players  (Rosina  Filippi).  Arnold. 
3  s.  6d.  net. 

In  a  German  Pension  (Katherine  Mansfield).    Swift.    6  s. 
Letters  from  China  and  some  Eastern  Sketches  (Jay  Denby). 

Murray  and  Evenden.  6s. 
Lighter  Side  of  Irish    Life,    The    (George  A.  Birmingham). 

Edinburgh  :  Foulis.    5a.  net. 
Modern  Cook,  The  (Edited  by  C.  Herman  Senn).  Macmillan. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

More  Ghost  Stories  of  an  Antiquary  (M.  R.  James).  Arnold. 

6*. 

Philips'  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Atla.s.    Philip.    6  s.  net. 
Saturday    in    My    Garden    (F.    Hadfield    Farthing).  Grant 

Richards.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Wuthering  Heights  (Emily  Bronte).     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

6«.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,  2s,  6d.  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Scribner's  Magazine,  1?.  net ;  The  Financial  Review  of 
Reviews.  Is.  net ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d. ;  The 
Cornhill  Magazine.  Is.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d.  ; 
The  English  Roview,  2s.  6d.  net.  ;  The  Musical  Times,  Zd.  ; 
The  Antiquary.  6d.  j  Ord  och  Bild,  I2kr.  ;  Scotia,  6(7.  net,  ; 
The  National  Review,  2s.  6d. 


THE  NEW  DORSET  STORY. 

"MERLE  OF  THE  WESSEX  HILLS."    By  C.  R.  HAY. 

Publisher,  Horace  Cummin,  Bournemouth.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Trade  supplied  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London. 

Times. — "  Leaves  one  in  a  thoroughly  good  humour  and  still  scenting  the  fresh 
country  air  of  Wessex." 
Country  Lije. — "The  story  is  sincere  .  .  the  country  fancies  have  grace  and  charm." 

THE    IMPERIAL  AND 

ASIATIC  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


JANUARY,  1912. 


5s.  net. 


ASIA.  CONTENTS. 

SIR  ROPER  LETH  BRIDGE,  K.C.I. E.  :  "The  Dundee  and  Calcutta 

Jute  Industries  and  the  New  Export  Duty  on  Jute." 
J.  KENNEDY,  l.C.S.  (retired) :  "Economic  Transition  in  India." 
OLIVER  BA1NBRIDGE  :  "Some  Impressions  of  India." 
SIR  T.  HOLDICH:  "The  Gates  of  India." 

SIR  ROWLAND  K.  WILSON:  "Compulsory  Education  for  India  in 
the  Light  of  Western  Experience." 
ORIENTALIA. 

PROFESSOR  DR.  E.  MONTET :  Report  on  Semitic  Studies  and 
Orientalism. 
GENERAL. 

L.  A.  WADDELL,  LL.D.,  C.B.  :  "Evolution  of  the  Buddhist  Cult! 
Its  Gods,  Images,  and  Art."    With  Illustrations. 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE,  NOTES,  AND  NEWS. 

"Indian  Currency  Policy." 
REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS  :  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING,  ENGLAND. 

notice:. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are  >r 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.   d.  £  s.  a. 

@ne  Year   ...  1    8    2  —  I  10  4 

Half  Year  ...     0  14    I  O  15  J 

Quarter  Year       ...     071    077 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  10  King  Strut,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  informed 
immediately. . 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following'  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth ;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  Dsep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Disa  ises. 
The  Importance  of  Here.lity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 
The  Races  of  Mankind. 


Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium 

Two  movable  cardboard  plates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respec 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on  : — 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Lite  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 
Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons. 

:tively  will  be  given  with  the  Work. 


ELEGANT    ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Yours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN  MODERN  LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10X7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   large   folding   maps,  Please 

iq  full-Daee  plates,  and      other  illustrations  and  diagrams.     The  6  volumes  (price  16s. )  /  place  my 

7         f"-J»"  r         »  0  name  on  your 

now  ready.  ^y^Usr.    of  Sub- 

.    ,  ,        ...         .  ,  ■jiv^'scribers  for  Science 

6 ,  ,. ,. ...  _ . .... .,- ....  - .. .....  ^  , 


possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.    Sand  attached 


Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


for  six  months. 


for  6<. ,  and 
5s.  per  month 


A.idress 
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KING  GEORGE 

has  included  in  the  Library  which  he  is 
taking  with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
Dalton's  "Saturc-ap"  Brifcge  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  £atUroa\> "  Brieve  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 

is u  Saturoas  "  auction  3BrtOQC,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "  inferences  at 
^SriOGC,"  by  W~.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Hd. 
post  free. 

Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
donsolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Air.  William  Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
*  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,''  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
tv  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
fleasant  reading." 

THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Noiv  Heady.   5s.  net. 

Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  (5^.  qd.  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 

THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE   CONTAINS :— 

AMAZING  TANQKAH  FINANCE. 

WHEN   RUBBER   IS  AT  ITS  WORST: 

Dividend   Possibilities  of  Pegoh. 
FERMENTATION  or  OXIDATION  IN  TEA. 
THE  VINE  AND  GENERAL  RUBBER  TRUST. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
M  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 
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The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  24,  Thursday,  November  30th,  1911. 

The  Crux. 

Comments  of  the  Week. 
A  Bungled  Pantomime. 
The  Censorship  of  Plays. 
John  Bright. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil.    By  Junius. 
Powder  and  Shot. 

The  Red  Nose  of  Democracy.    By  W.  R.  Titterton. 
Protection  or  Preference  :  III.  What  could  be  Protected 

—The  Finished  Article. 
A  Solution  :  I. 
Fun  with  the  Calf. 

Ballades    Urbane  :  XXIV.     A  Ballade  of  Men.  By 
E.  C.  B. 

Royal  and  Elderly.    By  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 
More  Fables. 

My  Distant  Relative.    By  John  Galsworthy. 
Padding.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM   AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.      BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 
FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  dela  Barre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO:  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera  ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART: 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  O'.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
VEVEY  :  Jules  Bemdt,  Library. 
SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 
NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN:    F.  Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIANIA : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 
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ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

t'Me  tiit  open*  on  Von  day,  Uh  December,  1911,  and  mill  chm<  m  or  ho/or,-  &k&n!taday  %th  /'or  town,  nod  Thimday  'Hi  for  Country 

Ottd  Continent. 

THE  NATIONAL  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  &  COKE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.A. 

CAPITAL  S'2,000,000. 

Issued  and  Fully  Paid. 

OFFER  OF" 

$1,000,000  First  Mortgage  20  Year  Profit  Sharing  6  .    Gold  Bonds, 

being  part  of  J*  total  authorised  issue  of"  s2,0O3,OOD 

At   95    pei«  cent.    =    (£97   12s.  per   $500   Bond  . 


In  addition  t<>  tue  fixed  rate  of  interest.  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  net 
profit*  of  flu1  Company  will  be  set  aside  for  division  amongst  the  Boml- 
holders  as  provided  bj  the  Trust  Deed. 

The  Bonds  are  secured  by  Trust  Deed  in  favour  of  the  Standard  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  constituting  a  specific  first  Mortgage  upon  the 
whole  of  the  Company's  present  and  future  Properties!  fixed  Plant  and 
Machinery,  and  all  other  assets. 

liomls  are  to  Bearer  and  are  payable  August  1,  1931.  Holders  haw 
option  of  registering  in  London.  Interest  payable  on  February  1  and 
August  1  in  each  year. 

The  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of:  — 

$1Q0=£20  11*.  Id.         S500= 1102  15s.. 6;/.         Sl.000-  U205  lis. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  at  the  Standard  Trust  Companv 
(Trustees  for  the  Bondholders),  25  Broad  Street.  New  York,  in  U.S.  cur- 
rcnev.  and  in  Loudon  at  the  ltu\al  Bunk  of  Canada,  2  Prinees  Street. 
B.C.,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  esoaange  of  S4.86'  to  the  £. 

Sinking  fund  five  cents  (2jtf.)  per  ton  on  all  eoal  mined  and  shipped 
from  the  properties,  first  half-yearly  instalment  to  be  paid  to  the 
Trtiste 's  January  1.  1913.  Bonds  are  redeemable  at  any  interest  dot-  on 
or  after  August  1.  1916.  at  11U  per  cent,  either  from  the  Sinking  fluid  by 
annual  drawings,  ar**otherwisc. 

Inl  rim  Certificates  to  Bearer  are  ready  for  delivery,  after  payment 
in  full  has  been  made,  exchangeable  in  due  course  for  stamped  definitive 
Bonds  at  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Canada,  Loudon. 

These  Bond-  are  being  offered  simultaneously  in  Holland. 

The  BRITISH  TRUST  COH  POU  ATION,  LIMITED,  85  London  Wall. 
B.C.,  offers  for  sale  the  above  Bonds  at  the  price  of  95  per  cent.,  payable 


An  application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Stock 
IXehungc  for  a  settlement  in.  and  »  quotation  of,  the  Bonds  now  offered. 
Applications  should  lie  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  Prospectus 


Per  $100 
(£19  10s.  7d.) 

£  s.  d. 
4   0  0. 
8   0  0.. 

7  10   7  . 


Per  S500 
(£97  12s.  9d.) 
£    S.  d. 
20   0   0  . 
40    0  0 

37  12  9 


Per  $1,000 
(£195  5s.  6d.) 

£  s.  d. 
40  0  0 
80   0  0 

75   5  6 


On  Application... 
On  Allotment  ... 
On  15th  January, 
1912   

Or  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  up  on  Allotment  under  discount  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

full  six  months'  Interest  will  be  paid  on  the  Bonds  now  offered  for 
sale  on  February  1,  1912. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form  to  the  British 
Trust  Corporation's  Bankers  : — • 

PA  l?l?*S   BANK,  LIMITED;   4  Bartholomew  Lane,   London.   E.G.,  and 
Branches. 

BOYAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  3  Bishopsgate,  London.  B.C.,  Edinburgh. 

Glasgow,  and  Branches. 
METROPOLITAN  BANK  (of  England  and  Wales).  LIMITED.  e.0  Grace- 
church  Street,  London,  B.C.,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 

Salient  features  of  letters  received  from  Air.  Charles  McKinley.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  and  .Mr.  Arthur  E.  Wood,  Consulting  Engineer  and 
Geologist.  A.R.C.C.S.M.,  London.-  copies  of  which  arc  set  out  in  the 
full  Prospectus  :  — 

The  Company's  properties  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  well-known 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia.  U.S.A.,  and  are  unencumbered 

The  net  proceeds  of  this  issue  will  be  used  for  further  development 
and  equipment  purposes. 

The  Bonds  are  a  first  charge  upon  44,800  acres  of  freehold  coal  and 
timber  lands,  and  about  6.808  acres  of  coal  rights,  and  a  floating  charge 
upon  all  other  assets. 

Appraised  value  of  the  properties  I  exclusive  of  $79,414.10  current 
assets)  is  $5,960,000,  equal  to  nearly  six  times  the  amount  of  the  present 
issue  and  nearly  three  times  the  whole  authorised  issue. 

Under  the  Trust  Deed  no  part  of  the  remaining  81,000,000  Bonds 
authorised  can  be  issued  until  the  net  profit  of  the  Company — exclusive 
of  interest  on  Bonds  outstanding — amounts  for  the  year  preceding  the 
issue  to  5*240.000,  i.e..  double  the  interest  charges. 

At  the  rife  „f  the  present  annual  production  of  674.544  tons  tin' 
available  supply  of  coal  is  sufficient  to  last  75  years,  and  the  combined 
supply,  available  ami  prospective,  for  339  years. 

Air.  Wood  concludes  his  General  Keport  stating  "  The  Company's  pro- 
perties  have  an  enormous  intrinsic  value,  containing  what  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  tuperior  qudlity  coal  of  the  United  States." 

An  ample  Sinking  fund  is  provided  for. 

Average  net  profits  for  the  three  years  ending  June  30.  1911.  ecpial 
nearly  two  and  a-half  times  the  interest  on  the  present  issue  of 
si. 000, 000  Bonds. 

Production  and  earnings  for  the  three  vears  ended  .Tune  30.  1911:  — 

Production    1,894.194  tons. 

Net  Profit   ¥432,090.62 

The  Company  is  one  of  the  prominent  producers  of  bituminous  eoal 
in  the  West  Virginia  Coal  field,  having  modern  and  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  mining  of  its  coal;  wide  and  established  markets  for  its 
output,  and  ample  transport  facilities. 

The  originals  of  the  above,  the  Trust  Deed  and  copies  of  the  Charter 
and  Bye  Laws  and  the  full  report  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Wood,  Alaps,  &c,  and 
the  accounts  for  the  past  three  years  certified  in  detail  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Jackson,  C.A.,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  Wainw  rcj  lit. 
Pollock  &  Co.,  Solicitors.  1  Church  Court,  Clement's  Lane,  London. 
B.C.,  during  business  hours  before  the  closing-  of  the  list. 

A  Brokerage  at  the  rate  of  ?.  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  all  allotments 
made  in  respect  „f  applications  bearing  the  stamps  of  Brokers  or  other 
accredited  agents.  .  . 


and  sent  to  the  Ban 
applii  at i. in .  If  no  i 
full,  and  where  the 
balance,  will  be  applied  ti 
failure  to  pay  any  i 
ments  liable  to  forfcitur 


ith  a  remittance  for  the  amount  payable  on 
itment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  leturned  in 
lotment  is  less  than  the  amount  applied  for  the 
towards  the  remaining  payments  due  on  the  Bonds, 
instalments  when  due  will  render  previous  pay- 
thc  allotments  liable  to  cancellation 
Copies  of  the  full  Prospectus,  with  forms  of  application,  may  be 
obtained .  from  the  Bankers,  the  British  Trust  Corporation.  Limited, 
85  London  Wall,  London,  E.C.,  or  from  the  Solicitors  and  Brokers. 

Directors. 

CHADLES  MeKINLEY.  President  of  the  Company.  President  Miners* 
Coal  Co.,  President  Peerless  Coal  Co.,  oi-  Metropolitan  National 
Bank  Buildings,  Washington,  D.C. 

T.  M.  LA  JOHD.  Vice-President  of  the  Company,  510  Bond  Buildings, 
Washington,  D.C. 

If.  L.  SMITh.  Secretary   and  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  208'  Capital 

Street,  Charleston,  West  Va. 
Hon.  JOHN  H.  ROTH  E  KM  f.L.  .Member  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 

Chairman  Committee  Commerce  and  Labour,  and  .Member  Committee 

of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  D.C. 
H.  B.  STEWART,  Director  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Hon.   JAMES  T.  McDERM OTT.    .Member  of  House   of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

LOT'S  f.  WENT/-,  Director  Iron  and  Glass  Bank,  President  of  W.  P. 
McCombs  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hon.  CURTIS  H.  GREGG.  Member  of  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

0.  C.  LEAVENS.  Capitol  Hill.  Washington.  D.C. 

Trustees  and  Bond  Holders, 

THE  .STANDARD  TUCST  COMPANY  Of  THE  CITY  Of  NEW  i'OKK, 
25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Auditor. 

CHABLES  C.  JACKSON,  C.A.  (England)' and  CP. A.  (U.S.A.),  50  Church 
Street,  New  York. 

Brokers  for  the  Issue. 

HENRI  J.  GA It H ATT  &  CO..  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  B.C. 

Solicitors  for  the  Issue. 

WAINWRIGHT,  POLLOCK  <x,  CO.,  1  Church  Court,  Clement's  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

Head  Offices. 

510  Bond  Buildings,  Washington,  D.C,  U.S.A. 


THIS  FORM  MAY  BE  USED. 
This  Form,  together  with  cheque  for  the  amount  payable  on  applica- 
tion, to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  above  Bankers. 

No..  

OFFER  OF 

#1,000,000  First  Mortgage  20  Year  Profit-Sharing 
6  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BITUMINOUSCOAL&COKE  COMPANY 

(Inccrpora'.ecl  under  the  Laws  of  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co  lumbia,  U.S.A.)_ 

Per  SlOO  (119  10s.  7d).  Per  S500  (£97  12s.  9d.).  Per  «1,000  1195  5s.  6d,) 

On  Application    £4   0   0         120   0    0         140    0  0 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
To  THE  BRITISH  TRUST  CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 
Blomfield  House,  85  London  Wall,  E.C 

Gentlemen.— Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the   sum  of  £  - 

being  deposit  on  application  for  $,..  .  of  the  above-mentioned 

Bonds.  I/we  hereby  request  you  to  allot  me/us  that  amount  ot  Bonds 
and  I/we  agree  to  accept  that  or  any  less  amount  that  may  be  allotted 
to  me/us.  and  to  pay  the  balance  on  the  Bonds  so  allotted  to  me/us, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  offer. 
(Please  write  distinctly.) 

NAME  (in  full)   i  : 

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.) 

ADDRESS    (in    full)   ;  

DESCRIPTION"  

SIGNATURE   

7I9 


The  Saturday  Review. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Historical  Books 


"  A  histQiy  which  is  quite  the  best  and  most  suited  to  a  private  library  of  any  before  the  public."  Globe. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT,  D.Litt.,  and  R.  LANE-POOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

In  TWELVE  VOLUMES?  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  net  each,  or  in  SETS  at  £4  10s.  net. 


Vol. 

L- 

-To  1066. 

By  THOMAS  IIODGKIN,  D.C.L. 

Vol. 

VIII. 

—  1660  to  1702. 

Vol. 

II.- 

1066  to  1216. 

By  GEORGE  BURTON  ADAMS,  M.A. 

Vol. 

IX. 

-1702  to  1760. 

Vol. 

III. 

-1216  to  1377. 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A. 

Vol. 

X. 

—  1760  to  1 801. 

Vol. 

IV.- 

1377  to  1485. 

By  C.  OMAN,  M.A. 

Vol. 

XL 

— 1801  to  1837. 

Vol. 

V.- 

1485  to  1547. 

By  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.A. 

Vol. 

VI.- 

1547  to  1603. 

By  A.  F.  POLLARD,  M.A. 

Vol. 

XII. 

—  1837  to  1901. 

Vol.  VII.- 

1603  to  1660. 

By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A. 

By  RICHARD  LODGE,  M.A. 

By  I.  S.  LEADAM,  M.A. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  D.Litt. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  BRODRICK,  D.C.L., 

and  J.  KOTHERINGHAM,  M.A. 
By  SIDNEY  LOW,  M.A.,  and  LLOYD 

C.  SANDERS,  B.A. 


LORD  MACAU  LAY. 

Complete  Works. 

"  ALBANY "  EDITION.  With  12  Portraits.  12  vols,  large  crown  8vo. 
3s.  6cl.  each,  or  £2  2s.  the  Set. 

Vols.  I. -VI.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 

JAMES  THE  SECOND. 
Vols.  VI I. -X. — ESSAYS  AND  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI. -XII.— SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c,  and  INDEX. 

U niform  with  the  above. 
THE   LIFE  AND   LETTERS  OF   LORD  MACAULAY.     By  SIR  G.  O. 
TREVELYAN,  Bart.    Large  crown  8vo.  3s.6d. 

*»*  An  Enlarged  and  Complete   Edition,  with  a  New  Preface  and 
an  Additional  Chapter. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Accession 

Of  JameS  II.     POPULAR  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Essays,  with  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.&c. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"SILVER  LIBRARY"  EDITION.   With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to 
the  "  Lays."    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Writings,  Speeches, 

and    POemS.     POPULAR  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

***  A  Complete  List  of  Lord  Maeaulay's  Works  sent  on  application. 


JAMES   ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

12  vols,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

CABINET  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  8vo.  24s. 
POPULAR  EDITION.    4  vols,  crown  8vo  3s.  6d.  each. 
POCKET  EDITION.    5  vols.  fcap.  8vo.clo'h,  2s.  net  each  volume  ;  leather, 
3s.  net  each  volume. 

The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    3  vols,  crown  svo.  ros.  6d. 

English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,    crown  svo.  3s,  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  suitable  for  Presentation,  6s.  net. 


The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Spanish  Story  of  the 
Armada,  and  other  Essays. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Caesar;  a  Sketch. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Life   and   Letters  of 
Erasmus. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Oceana ;  or,  England  and  her 
Colonies. 
With  9  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  English  in  the  West 
Indies. 

With  9  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Thomas  Carlyle 

A  History  of  his  Life. 
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We  beg  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter 
into  correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ; 
and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manu- 
scripts not  acknowledged  within  jour  weeks  are 
rejected. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  King  has  arrived  in  India  and  is  now  at  Delhi. 
In  his  first  words  to  the  Indian  people  he  naturally  re- 
called his  visit  of  six  years  ago.  He  was  no  stranger 
among  them.  These  ceremonies  at  Bombay  are  but  the 
outw  ard  flourishes  of  the  Durbar  itself ;  but  in  the  pro- 
cession which  followed  King  George  might  already 
perceive  the  difference  in  the  greeting  of  an  Eastern  and 
a  Western  crowd.  An  English  crowd  bursts  upon  the 
King  with  cheers  ;  at  Bombay  the  Indian  crowd  burst 
upon  King  George  with  colour.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  great  tent  within  the  fort  at  Delhi  should  be 
destroyed  by  fire  on  th°  morrow  of  the  King's  landing. 
However,  both  the  big  fires  of  this  week  at  Delhi  were 
almost  at  once  discovered  to  be  accidental. 

The  Insurance  Bill  has  got  through,  which  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  said  for  it.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing perilous  in  its  passage  through  third  reading — - 
the  Government  items  can  be  counted  on.  But  it  has 
been  so  much  altered  in  committee  that  it  is  almost  a 
stretch  of  language  to  say  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
George  passed  at  all.  Of  course  it  will  be  easy  to 
misrepresent  the  Opposition's  attitude.  We  shall  hear 
plenty  about  wishing  to  kill  the  Bill  but  wanting  the 
courage  to  vote  straight  against  it.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  the  honest  thing.  He 
wants  national  insurance  and  he  knew  that  the  Bill  was 
full  of  faults  and  more  time  was  wanted  to  make  it  work- 
able, and  he  voted  accordingly. 

How  true  the  Radicals  are  to  free  speech — having 
ended  the  one  stage  of  their  Insurance  Bill  in  which 
liberty  of  speech  can  prevail  they  take  off  the  gag  and 
invite  a  free,  full-dress  debate"!  After  all  it  is  like  the 
way  of  tyrants  throughout  history,  at  any  rate  revolu- 


tionary tyrants.  Even  the  French  Revolution  terrorists 
allowed  their  victims  to  make  a  few  remarks  when  they 
were  marched  out  of  prison  to  the  place  of  execution 
provided  the  remarks  were  not  too  many  and  there  was 
not  too  large  a  public  present  to  applaud  them.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  examples  of 
Radical  or  Revolutionary  generosity — the  terrorists  did 
not  insist  on  coming  on  the  platform  and  making  a  good 
half  of  the  remarks  themselves. 

We  must  be  grateful  however  for  the  shred  of  liberty 
to  speak  which  Liberalism  has  left  us.  Thanks  to  it  we 
had  the  best  speech  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  he  has 
ever  made  in  the  House.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  lately  called  him  deliberately  "a 
very  brilliant  man  ".  The  praise  in  the  light  of  Mr. 
Law's  speech  on  Wednesday  appears  by  no  means  ex- 
travagant. It  was  a  feat  that  would  have  been  notable 
in  any  great  debate.  It  was  without  fluff  and  false 
sentiment.  It  was  penetrating  ;  and  marked  by  that 
intellectual  common-sense  which  has  distinguished  Mr. 
Law  from  all  other  constant  speakers — save  Mr.  Asquith 
— on  fiscal  matters. 

But  perhaps  the  best  feature  of  the  speech  was  its 
entire  freedom  from  any  vote-catching  sayings.  A 
foolish  orator  once  whispered  to  a  friend  who  nudged 
him  to  stop,  "  I  am  speaking  to  posterity  ".  The 
"  much-talkers  "  of  Parliaments  do  not  speak  with  an 
eye  on  posterity,  they  speak  with  an  eye  on  the  elec- 
torate. Mr.  Law  clearly  spoke  just  what  he  honestly 
felt  and  thought — a  great  parliamentary  speech  with  so 
little  of  the  platform  about  it  is  rarely  heard  in  a  debate 
on  home  affairs. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  good  too.  But  does  he  ever  make 
a  poor  speech  on  a  set  occasion  ?  We  cannot  recall 
one  that  read  ill  next  day.  His  excellence  is  extraor- 
dinarily level,  his  parliamentary  form  flawless.  One 
has  heard  much  poorer  speeches  at  times  from  genius, 
from  Randolph  Churchill,  from  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord 
Salisbury,  if  not  from  Gladstone.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
doubtless  a  great  commoner.  The  parliamentary  his- 
torian will  probably  set  him  at  least  as  high  as  Peel, 
Russell  or  Palmerston.  He  described  the  amendment 
of    Mr.    Forster — who   opened   the   debate    ably — as 
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"  faltering,  halting,  pottering  ",  a  phrase  that  natur'allv 
told  among  the  Ministerialists:  and  he  "brushed  it 
aside  ".  Who  was  it  that  was  alwavs  "  brushing  " 
things  aside?    Was  it  Podsnap  in  "  Bleak  House  ".? 

But  when  the  Prime  Minister  gravely  tells  us  he  does 
not  know  his  own  address,  we  demur.  He  declared 
impressively  that  there  is  no  half-way  house  between 
Yes  and  No  !  We  suppose  he  would  deny  also  that 
there  is  a  penumbral  zone  between  truth  and  untruth 
in  the  half-shadow  of  which  Professor  Tyndall  once 
declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  sailed.  Does  Mr.  Asquith 
really  mean  this?  Why,  it  is  the  very  house  in  which 
every  Prime  Minister,  who  holds  office  by  the  adroit 
management  of  two  or  three  distinct  and  wholly  self- 
seeking  groups,  must  live  of  course.  It  is  Mr. 
Asquith's  6wn  'address.*  That  he  is  "in  residence" 
there  now,  ^and,  that  it  is  a  house  of  glass  windows,  is 
"What  Every  Woman — who  is  a  .  suffragette — 
Knows-." 

He  was  constantly  "  in  residence  "  during  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Union  Bill.  He  has  been  much  at  home 
there — or  the  Chancellor  of  the'  Exchequer  has  been — 
during  the  progress  of  this  insurance  Bill.  When 
Labour  grows  awkward,  he  takes  refuge  there  ;  and 
when  Home  Rule  grows  awkward  he  will  naturally  be 
.  there  again.  And  when  he  is  there  all  the  world  knows 
it,  for  the  flag  of  the  Prime  Minister  is  nailed  to  the 
weather -cock. 

Writing  of  this  half-way  house  between  Yes  and  No 
—which  some  will  call  the  house  of  life — and'  the  zone 
between  truth  and  untruth,  reminds  us  of  the  astound- 
ing statement  in  the"  Westminster  Gazette  ".-  Criticis- 
ing this  debate,  it  said  on  Thursday  :  "  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mystery  of  party  politics  that  each  side 
sees  not  only  arguments,  but  facts  themselves,  from 
opposite  points  of  view.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  lies 
without  letting  in  a  little  truth  ;  and  it  is  probably  as 
difficult  to  tell  the  truth,  in  this  illogical  world  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  without  uttering  a  few  lies. 
There  is  no  public  man  of  political  pre-eminence  and 
nobility  of  sentiment  who  is  not  a  convicted  liar  or  sup- 
pressor of  the  truth  from  the  impartial  standpoint  of 
party  ".  And  one  had  always  believed  that  the  Liberals 
and  their  leaders  in  Parliament  were  like  George  Wash- 
ington as  a  boy  ! 

All  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  able  to  prove  in  his 
gross  attack  upon  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  that  Lord 
Robert  had  not  succeeded  in  putting  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Insurance  Bill  into  an  election  leaflet. 
Has  Mr.  George,  we  wonder,  ever  seen  the  whole 
truth  about  anything  in  any  election  leaflet?  There 
has  of  late  been  too  much  waving  of  these  leaflets 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Few  of  these  docu- 
ments would  escape  criticism  were  they  calmly 
considered  when  the  contest  is  over  and  forgotten. 
Lord  Robert's  leaflet  was  thoroughly  respectable. 
Mr.  George  was  unable  to  find  in  it  anything 
which  was  strictly  untrue.  Can  this  be  said  of 
the  document  to  which  it  was  an  answer?  Is  it  true 
that  working  men  will  get  ninepence  for  fourpence  under 
the  Insurance  Bill?  Is  not  the  riposte  entirely  legiti- 
mate that  he  will  almost  certainly  get  less  than  nine- 
pence  for  more  than  fourpence  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  hardly  be  so  extremely  inno- 
cent of  politics  as  to  be  sincere  in  his  wrath  over  these 
insurance  leaflets.  He  would  seem  to  be  looking  for  a 
judge's  summing  up  on  the  merits  of  his  Bill  coupled 
with  a  recommendation  for  mercy.  Perhaps  he  would 
like  every  political  organisation  to  exercise  powers  of 
censorship  and  revision  over  the  "  literature  "  of  the 
others.  Unionists  would  not  lose  by  the  arrangement. 
Never  again  would  there  be  any  body  of  "  literature  " 
comparable  with  the  Radical  output  on  Chinese  labour 
and  the  pensions  of  the  aged  poor.  Lord  Robert's 
leaflet,  we  think,  would  pass  the  board  provided  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  were  not  a  member.  His  omission  of 
particulars  as  to  the  age-limits  for  members  of  the 


Buntingford  Society  was  made  to  look  ugly  by  Mr. 
George  ;  but,  as  Lord  Robert  pointed  out,  he  had  given 
the  average  for  all  members,  and,  as  it  happened,  most 
of  them  joined  the  society  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty. 

"  I  have  spoken  ",  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  his  Home 
Rule  address  at  Bootle,  "  as  I  always  try  to  speak,  with 
restraint ;  but  restraint  does  not  mean  weakness."  The 
comment  was  just.  His  language  was  nowhere  violent ; 
but  we  have  seldom  read  a  more  complete  exposure  of 
the  Nationalist  position,  or,  indeed,  a  speech  on  any 
theme  more  clearly  resolute  in  intention.  The  first 
portion  of  the  speech  was  the  more  ably  reasoned.  The 
Nationalists  prefer  rags  and  beggars  in  Ireland;  for 
their  agitation  is  founded  on  the  misery  of  their  people — 
witness  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and' his  attitude  towards  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  All  thr°ugh  the 
speech  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  deadly  for  his  opj'Pcnents  in 
illustration,  and  in  the  things,  he  chose  to  i  enember. 
Truly  Mr.  Birrell  must  be  bitterly  aware  as  Ire  reads  : 
"  It  is  as  difficult  to  keep  a  witty  saying  as  a  live  coal 
in  your  mouth  ".  Mr.  Birr£H's  billiard  balls,  like  certain 
historic  tennis  balls  of  a  French  prince,  have  changed 
to  gunstones. 

The  Naval  Prize  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  Thurs- 
day, passing  the  House  of  Commons  by  tn$  compara- 
tively narrow  majority  of  47.  Mr.  Wyndham  summed 
up  the  three  chief  lines  of  criticism  of  the  Bill  :  food 
should  not  be  contraband  ;  neutral  ships  should  not  be 
sunk  ;  private  vessels  should  not  be  converted.  We 
may  add  to  this  that  the  composition  of  the  Prize  Court 
has  also  been  heavily  attacked.  Sir  E.  Grey  tacitly 
admitted  that  critics  of  the  Bill  had  a  reasonable  case 
against  it,  but  pleaded  that  this  case  had  been  exagge- 
rated. Will  the  Government  accept  amendment  of  the 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords?  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  already  determined  to  reject  it 
rather  than  pass  it  in  its  present  form. 

Very  interesting  but  unreal  was  the  Persian  debate 
raised  by  Lord  Curzon  on  Thursday.  Diplomatic 
language  must  be  optimistic,  but  what  chance  does 
either  Lord  Curzon  or  Lord  Morley  see  of  keeping  up 
even  the  fiction  of  Persian  independence  for  more  than 
a  short  time?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  Russian  or  British 
assurances ;  these  things  do  not  come  of  deliberate 
plan,  as  Lord  Curzon  forcibly  pointed  out,  one  thing 
grows  out  ol  another.  Egypt  has  become  English  and 
Morocco  French  ;  what  will  prevent  Persia  becoming 
Russian?  Certainly  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
will  not,  it  will  rather  induce  it.  For  if  things 
come  to  partition,  that  agreement  has  left  us 
but  a  corner  of  Persia.  And  the  parliamen- 
tary venture  is  also  playing  into  Russian  hands. 
Constitutional  government  in  Persia  means  no 
government ;  and  anarchy  will  compel  occupation  by 
Russia  and  England.  We  are  all  for  Persian 
independence,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  can  help  Persia 
but  the  discovery  of  a  man.  Let  Persia  throw  up  an 
Abdurrahman,  and  let  us  back  him.  However,  Lord 
Curzon  did  well  to  raise  the  question.  Sir  E.  Grey's 
policy  is  not  watched  narrowly  enough. 

Meantime  the  Persian  Parliament  seems  bent  on  its- 
own  destruction.  It  refuses  to  accept  the  Russian  terms- 
or  to  dismiss  Mr.  Shuster.  The  Russian  troops  must 
therefore  continue  to  advance  to  Teheran,  and  in  the 
end  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  for  Russia  to 
undertake  the  administration.  At  present  it  is  stated 
that  400  Cossacks  have  been  sent  on  in  advance.  In 
the  case  of  fanatical  feeling  breaking  out  in  the  capital, 
which  is  highly  probable  in  the  circumstances,  these 
would  not  be  enough  and  would  easily  be  overwhelmed 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  all  foreigners  there, 
for  then  Russia  and  England  would  have  to  conquer  the 
whole  country. 

It  is  also  stated  that  we  have  sent  one  Indian  cavalry 
regiment  to  Shiraz.  This,  in  case  of  trouble,  would 
also  prove  insufficient.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Shuster  has  acted  in  so  tactless  a  fashion  and 
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the  Mejliss  so  arrogantly,  for  it  lias  hastened  'lie 
inevitable.    Whatever  we  do  we  shall  gel  no  kudos 

out  of  this  business  and  only  trouble.  Everyone  who 
knew  the  country  predicted  thai  parliamentary  Govern- 
ment there  must  be  a  farce.  Brigandage  was  always 
normal  in  the  South,  the  telegraph  officials  or  very  well 
armed  convoys  alone  being  exempt.  Anything  like 
decent  administration  might  greatly  improve  the  lot 
of  the  Persian  cultivator  ;  this  will  never  be  effected  by 
parliamentary  talk. 

Yuan  Shih-kai  is  understood  to  deprecate  the  sug- 
gested removal  of  the  entire  Court  and  its  entourage  to 
Jehol,  pending  negotiations,  as  likely  to  excite  alarm 
and  upheaval  in  Peking;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  less  drastic  measure  will  enable  the  clean 
sweep  of  the  old  evil  influences  which  the  Reformers 
demand.  It  would  be  open,  then,  to  the  new  regime  to 
stipulate  w  ho  and  what  should  be  re-admitted  into  swept 
and  garnished  quarters.  Shanghai  is,  in  the  meantime, 
being  tranquilly  administered,  and  is  named  as  a  likely 
spot  for  the  conference ;  though  there  is  w  isdom  in 
the  suggestion  that  too  many  extremists  are  there, 
and  that  a  calmer  atmosphere  might  be  found  at 
Hankow.  The  Insurgents  on  the  Lower  Yangtze  have 
completed  the  conquest  of  Nanking  ;  but  the  Imperialist 
general  responsible  for  the  massacres  there  is  said  to 
have  escaped. 

Meantime  Li  Yuan-hung  has  applied  (through  H.B.M. 
Consul)  for  a  truce,  which  Yuan  Shih-kai  promptly 
granted,  and  which  has  since  been  extended  to  permit 
the  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  Provinces  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  form  of  government. 
Prima  facie,  the  resignation  of  the  Regent  might  seem 
likely  to  facilitate  an  understanding,  especially  as  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  provision  that  all  responsibility 
for  political  affairs  is  to  be  henceforward  in  the 
Premier  and  the  Cabinet.  But  the  provision  that  the 
Empress-Dowager  shall  be  associated  w  ith  the  Emperor 
in  the  promulgation  of  edicts  and  at  State  functions  is 
too  suggestive  of  former  conditions  to  commend  itself 
to  Reformers — at  any  rate  of  the  Republican  school. 
Nor  is  the  association  of  an  undistinguished  Manchu  in 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  Emperor  likely  to  be 
palatable  ;  though  the  selection  of  his  colleague,  Hsu 
Shih-chang,  is  unexceptionable. 

At  last  the  Italians  seem  to  have  scored  a  substantial 
success  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli.  They  claim  to  have  cleared  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  out  of  the  Oasis,  and,  if  this  is  really  so,  it  should 
prove  a  considerable  relief  to  the  invading  force.  Surelv 
too  the  ammunition  of  the  defenders  must  be  running 
low.  It  might  be  possible  to  smuggle  small  amounts 
through  Egypt  and  Tunis,  but  no  large  quantity.  There 
has  also  been  fighting  round  Benghazi,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Arabs  have  horribly  mutilated  the  bodies 
of  Italian  soldiers.  These  are  the  unpleasant  incidents 
of  a  "  Holy  War".  Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of 
the  threatened  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  policy  of  the  Young  Turks  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit  in  Macedonia.  At  Ishtib  a  mosque  has  been 
blown  up  by  dynamite,  many  Mohammedans  being 
killed  and  wounded.  This  happened  on  a  market  dav 
and  the  town  was  full  of  Bulgarian  peasants,  upon 
whom  the  Turks  wreaked  their  vengeance,  about  one 
hundred  being  killed  and  wounded.  A  railway  station 
has  also  been  blown  up,  and  evidently  the  activity  of 
the  secret  societies  has  been  aroused.  This  is  ominous, 
"but  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  the 
instigation  of  Italian  agents  as  the  Porte  seems 
inclined  to  do.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  King  Ferdinand 
has  returned  from  Vienna  au  mieux  with  Austria. 

The  speech  of  the  German  Chancellor  on  Tuesday 
has  sufficed  to  cover  his  retreat,  but  has  thrown  no 
further  light  on  England's  attitude  in  the  summer. 
What  he  said  on  Anglo-German  relations  was  correct 
but  freezing.  This  is  much  wiser  than  gush 
which  no  one  would  believe.    Sir  E.  Grey  spoke  on 


thi'  same  day  at  Plymouth  and  deprecated  the  perpetual 
tapping  of  the  international  barometer  to  see  il  it  were 
inclined  to  rise.  The  Ccrman  Chain  ellor  in  his  spcei  h 
seemed  to  forget  that  England  had  Treaty  obligations 
with   France  and   Spain;  this  vitiated   his  argument, 

otherwise  there  was  little  faull  to  find  with  w  hat  he  said. 

Mr.  Tall  deals  only  with  the  Trusts  in  his  Message 
to  Congress  ;  but  he  promises — or  should  we  say 
threatens ?— se  veral  additional  Messages  between  now 
and  Christmas.  The  Sherman  law  may  at  last  be 
worked,  says  Mr.  Taft  ;  and  we  intend  that  it  shall. 
Also  we  Will  set  up  an  executive  tribunal  with  special 
powers  to  deal  with  industrial  questions  ;  and  we  will 
have  a  Federal  Incorporation  Law.  It  is  a  serious  pro- 
gramme for  the  Trusts,  though  Mr.  Taft  is  not  for 
destroying  them.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
retirement,  timing  seasonably  with  the  Message,  marks 
an  end  of  their  mightiest  period. 

The  Mansion  House  Council  on  Health  and  Housing 
met  this  year  under  a  sense  of  great  loss.  Mr.  Craies, 
as  honorary  secretary,  had  "  run  "  the  Council  for  some 
years  with  great  skill.  He  had  all  the  qualities  needed 
— legal  learning,  keen  intellect,  good  humour.  Few 
men  can  have  done  so  much  good  quietly,  without 
thought  of  repute  or  reward.  His  death  shortly  before 
the  annual  meeting  was  a  serious  shock  to  the  Council, 
but  it  counts  many  men  of  ability  and  energy,  and  these 
we  know  well  will  see  that  the  Council's  very  useful 
work  goes  on  unabated.  We  do  not  know  any  work  to 
which  monev  can  be  given  with  more  certainty  of  value 
for  it.  Speaking  of  housing,  Sir  A.  Griffiths  Boscawen 
introduced  his  Housing  Bill  on  Thursday.  We  shall 
discuss  it  later. 

Sentiment  is  certainly  against  women  pushing 
railway  waggons.  In  future  they  are  prohibited  ;  but 
how  can  the  new  clause  of  the  Mines  Bill  against 
"  lifting  weights  likely  to  injure  them  "  give 
additional  protection?  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  does  all  that  can  be  done,  one  would  think.  The 
pit-brow  women  have  gained  their  point ;  and  they  are 
to  go  on  working.  There  were  two  cross-currents  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Masterman  in  one  speech  treated  women 
as  children.  In  another  he  pleaded  for  their  independ- 
ence as  against  the  Labour  members.  Unionists  seem 
generally  to  take  the  view  against  the  restriction  of 
women's  labour.  The  Labour  members  are  suspect, 
as  wanting  to  get  trade  union  wages  which  the 
employment  of  women  hinders. 

Cruelty  to  animals  is  fortunately  less  disputable  than 
humanitarianism.  Pit  ponies  are  to  be  under 
inspection  ;  and  blind  ponies  are  excluded  altogether ; 
no  horses  under  four  years  old  are  to  be  sent  down  ; 
and  they  must  be  inspected  as  to  their  fitness.  The 
question  as  to  the  blind  ponies  arouses  most  sympathy. 
A  blind  horse  is  more  useful  in  a  pit  than  anywhere 
else  ;  and  colliers  take  their  presence  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  perhaps  use  makes  them  a  little  blunt.  Sir 
W.  Markham  denied  any  particular  cruelty  in  working 
blind  ponies.  But  there  w  as  practically  no  opposition  ; 
and  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  is  better  to  kill 
blind  ponies  than  to  work  them  in  dark  mines.  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury  carried  his  point  for  paid  inspectors 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office  instead  of  inspectors  of 
the  S.P.C.A.  ;  and  he  is  no  doubt  right. 

In  the  Copyright  Bill  debate  on  Monday  last  the 
question  was  again  discussed  whether  the  great  national 
libraries  should  automatically  receive  a  copy  of  every 
published  book.  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  moved  an 
amendment  requiring  the  libraries  to  ask  for  the  books 
they  wanted  and  intended  to  keep.  In  default  of  this, 
presumably,  they  would  go  without.  Lord  Curzon 
remembered  with  crushing  effect  that  in  1818  the  Cam- 
bridge Library  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  acquire 
Beethoven's  "  Sonatas  ",  Miss  Austen's  "  Emma", 
Byron's  "  Siege  of  Corinth  ",  and  Scott's  "  Anti- 
quary ".  They  were  not  wanted.  Assuredly,  the 
librarian  must  not  be  trusted  to  claim  only  such  books 
as  he  thinks  necessary. 
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An  incidental  result  of  the  Copyright  Bill  is  the  formal 
recognition  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art.  To  quote  Lord 
Haldane,  the  Bill  gave  to  architects  "  the  recognition 
of  a  right  in  the  creation  of  their  own  brains  in  the  same 
way  as  it  was  given  in  the  case  of  other  artistic 
persons  ".  Lord  S.  Aldwyn's  talk  of  a  local  authority 
being  compelled  to  pay  "  blackmail  to  the  architect  for 
the  copyright  of  the  design  "  was  surely  a  little  too 
forcible.  Why,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  S.  Aldwyn, 
should  the  royalties  of  an  architect  be  "  blackmail  "  any 
more  than  the  royalties  of  a  playwright?  Because  the 
architect's  royalties  are  likely  to  be  paid  by  a  local 
authority  ? 

Dead  books  are  a  standing  dish  with  Lord  Rosebery  : 
every  week  we  find  he  has  been  at  them  again.  "  There 
is  no  department  of  any  library  ",  runs  his  latest 
declaration,  "  in  which  books  are  so  rarely  dead  as 
the  department  of  travel."  He  goes  on  to  confess  that 
rarely  can  he  put  aside  a  book  of  travel,  however  bad 
it  may  be.  This  is  really  an  amazing  confession.  More 
books  of  travel  are  emptied  upon  the  public  every  year 
than  any  other  kind  of  book,  always  excepting  the 
novels.  Yet  there  is  nothing  so  rare  as  a  good  one. 
Every  dull  person  who  goes  to  Japan  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands  must  write  about  it,  and  a  dull  person  can  only 
write  a  dull  book. 

A  good  travel  book  is  of  necessity  more  difficult  to 
write  than  most  other  kinds  of  literature.  We  have 
known  those  who  say  that  even  some  of  Hakluyt  is 
sawdust.  The  common  assumption  is  that  a  man  who 
cannot  see  anything  worth  writing  about  in  his  own 
home  is  quite  capable  of  finding  something  worth 
writing  about  in  a  foreign  country.  This  is  against  all 
reason.  Naturally  enough,  he  will  see  less  and  under- 
stand less  when  he  is  abroad  than  when  he  is  at  home. 
There  are  only  two  kinds  of  travel  book  worth  keeping 
in  the  library.  The  first  is  the  book  of  the  explorer 
of  strange  lands  and  peoples,  with  the  training  and 
the  natural  gift  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  other  sort  is  not  really  a  book  of  travel  at  all. 
It  is  the  adventure  of  a  personality,  where  the  book 
is  interesting  because  the  man  is  with  us. 

The  best  noted  solicitor  of  his  generation,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  died  on  Thursday.  He  retired  from  practice 
two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  ;  and  for  some 
years  before  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  prominent 
person  in  legal  life  he  so  long  had  been.  A  baronetcy 
is  a. very  uncommon  form  of  distinction  for  legal  emi- 
nence ;  equally  rare  for  barristers  as  solicitors.  The 
great  barristers  become  peers  ;  Judges  most  lKnights  ; 
solicitors  very  seldom  either ;  but  Sir  George  Lewis 
attained  knighthood  in  1893  ;  and  a  baronetcy  in  1902. 

Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  owed  a  great  deal  to  Lewis, 
and  Lewis  owed  much  to  Russell,  and  the  Irish  Party 
was  the  greatest  debtor  to  both  from  the  result  of  the 
Parnell  Commission.  Russell  was  Attorney-General 
from  1892  to  1894.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the 
second  Home  Rule  stir,  and  it  was  then  that  Lewis 
was  knighted.  The  baronetcy  followed,  perhaps  on 
the  principle  that  success  is  for  the  successful.  The 
galaxy  of  Russell,  Lewis  and  Labouchere,  which  so 
long  shone  in  the  Courts,  began  to  lose  its  splendour 
with  the  departure  of  Russell  to  the  Bench  ;  and  after 
Mr.  Labouchere  retired  Sir  George  Lewis'  star  paled. 
The  great  days  of  causes  celebres  were  over  ;  and  to 
those  in  middle  life  the  later  days  became  degenerate. 

Mr.  Richard  Davey,  who  died  in  Venice  a  few  days 
since,  was  one  of  a  brilliant  circle  now  nearly  all  gone. 
A  Saturday  Reviewer  for  very  many  years,  in  the  old 
days  he  loved  the  society  of  artists,  actors,  and 
men  of  letters.  He  was  reckoned  a  Bohemian  when 
Bohemianism  meant  something  more  than  a  cockney's 
"  night  out  ".  In  later  years  his  mind  was  dwelling 
mainly  on  the  position  of  Catholic  Christianity  in 
Europe.  He  saw  through  the  anti-Christian  aim,  con- 
spiracy he  called  it,  of  the  Republican  parties  all  through 
Europe  and  told  the  truth  about  them  with  a  vigour 
that,  from  their  resentment,  seems  to  have  had  a 
considerable  sting. 


MORE  HASTE. 

IT  may  not  be  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  fault  that  he  is  an 
electioneering  artist  first  and  anything  else  second  : 
some  may  not  think  it  his  infirmity.    Certainly  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  him  in  the  progress  to  office ;  but 
it  is  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  has  got  there, 
greater  perhaps  for  the  country  than  for  him.  Every- 
thing presents  itself  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  relation 
to  votes.     It  is  first  as  an  electioneering  device  that  a 
reform  strikes  him.     Satisfied  that  it  has  potentialities 
enough  that  way  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  take- 
up,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ma}'  then  consider  it  in  rela- 
tion to  the   welfare  of   the  State.    We  admit  that, 
like  some  bigger  men  than  himself,  he  is  always  per- 
suaded that   the   two  coincide.      He   makes  himself 
believe,  and  really  does  believe,  that  the  thing  which 
he  took  up  because  of  its  electioneering  possibilities  is 
really  quite  the  best  thing  on  its  merits  as  well.  This 
naturally  results  in  great  fervour  and  energy  in  carry- 
ing it  through.       But  unfortunately  its  conception  in 
vote-catching  shapes  it  for  ever.    That  is  why  it  is  so 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  have  been 
the  man   to  take  in  hand  some  of  the  greatest  of 
social    questions.      They    demanded    attention,  but 
he    has    got    them    on    to  wrong    lines.  National 
insurance  is   the   latest   and   most   striking  instance. 
Mr.    George    gets   the    idea.      He  sees     that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  and  reckons  that  the  nation 
will  soon  think  the  same.    Therefore  his  party  must  do 
it ;  and,  what  is  almost  as  important — perhaps  a  little 
more — he  must  do  it  himself.    The  other  side  must  not 
be  given  a  chance  of  doing  a  good  thing.     So  to  do  it 
quickly  becomes  more  important  than  to  doit  well.  He 
must  launch  a  scheme,  thought  out  or  not,  ready  or  un- 
ready.    He  must  trust  to  its  passage  through  Parlia- 
ment to  get  it  into  decent  shape  and  to  luck  to  work  it 
when  passed.    It  is  not  very  strange  that  immense  and 
intricate  schemes  shot  on  to  the  floor  in  this  way  should 
soon  trip  up  their  author.    The  Insurance  Bill  has  been 
labouring  heavily  from  the  very  moment  of  launching. 
If  it  has  not  foundered  it  is  only  because  it  has  been 
practically  rebuilt  during  the  voyage.     Every  day  a  new- 
leak,  or  many  leaks  were  sprung,  and  day  by  day  these 
are  stopped  up,. generally  by  aid  of  the  Opposition,  until 
the  Bill  comes  through  Third  Reading  so  curious  a 
patchwork,  so  unlike  its  original  self,  that  Mr.  George 
himself  can  hardly  call  it  his  own.     Four  hundred  and 
seventv  questions  put  in  one  night  from  the  Chair 
were,  he  claimed  in  self-defence,  mainly  improvements 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  Opposition.     If  a  Bill 
needs  four  hundred  and  seventy  improvements  in  only 
as  much  of  it  as  can  be  discussed  in  a  single  night, 
what  whole  part  has  it  at  all?    It  is  obvious  it  is  not 
a  scheme,  it  is  not  a  plan  at  all,  in  any  real  sense,  it 
is  at  best  an  idea  floated  in  an  impossible  form,  and 
the  very  most  that  could  be  done  by  amendment  was 
to  enable  it  just  to  keep  above  the  water.    Could  there 
be    a    worse    way    of    dealing   with    social  reform? 
Of  all  problems  these  of  State  remedies  for  ills  in  the 
people's  daily  life  need  most  careful  thinking.     It  is 
not  only  that  unthought-out  schemes  may  do  positive 
harm,  but  they  must  in  any  event  stand  in  the  way  of 
better  schemes.     It  is  difficult  to  recover  from  a  bad 
start.    Once  you  have  occupied  the  ground,  you  cannot 
clear  it  again.     It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  can  correct 
mistakes,  as  discovered  by  experience,  but  you  cannot 
get  awav  from  the  direction  given  by  the  original  im- 
pulse.   We  never  sweep  away  and  begin  all  over  again. 
The  success  of  national  insurance  in  this  country  will 
be  prejudiced  for  generations  to  come  by  Mr.  George's 
hurrv,  hurry  to  get  the  glory  for  his  party.     It  is  pre- 
cisely because  we  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  great  need 
of  social  legislation  in  this  country  that  we  resent  Mr. 
George's  methods.     He  neither  thinks  out  his  scheme- 
himself  nor  lets  others   think  it  out.      He  proposes 
what  is  impossible,  the  least  discussion  bringing  out 
its  grotesque  absurdity,  and  then  changes  everything 
in  a  moment,  with  the  least  possible  notice  to  the  House 
and  with  little  or  no  time  at  all  left  for  discussion- 
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Some  excuse  might  be  made  for  do  my  this  with  an 
admittedly  highly  contentious  Bill,  which  the  Opposi- 
tion would  avowedly  destroy  if  they  could  and  certainly 
could  not  be  expected  to  amend  constructively.  Bu1 

such  treatment  of  what  was  floated  as  an  agreed  Bill, 
n  Bill  dealing  with  a  non-party  question,  which  the 
Opposition  bv  its  author's  ow  n  confession  greatly  helped 
to  improve,  is  simply  indecent. 

The  whole  thing  of  course  is  just  polities  ;  it  is  not 
social  reform  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wanted  to  do  this  thing' 
himself.  He  saw  that  he  would  have  no  chance  next 
session,  and  he  could  not  tell  what  might  happen  after- 
wards. He  wanted  to  put  the  Opposition  in  the  dilemma 
of  either  accepting  a  bad  Hill  or  being  misrepresented 
as  opposing  national  insurance  root  and  branch. 
Politics  apart,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who 
would  not  agree  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  the  success  and  well  working  of  national  insurance 
to  withdraw  this  Bill  and,  in  the  light  of  experience  got 
by  debate  in  the  House  and  country,  draft  a  new  and 
carefully  considered  one,  which  could  be  discussed  as 
a  really  agreed  Bill.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not 
rotes  to  consider,  it  is  what  he  would  undoubtedly  do. 
But  it  would  be  a  humiliation  for  him  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  prefers  that  social  reform  should  surfer 
rather  than  the  Ministry,  His  speech  on  the  third  read- 
ing was  in  the  tone  of  defiant  chagrin  a  man  generally 
adopts  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Mr. 
George  knows  well  enough  that  he  has  come  very  badlv 
out  of  these  insurance  discussions.  His  attempt  to  divert 
the  issue  by  vulgar  attacks  like  that  on  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  showed  how  ill  at  ease  he  was.  And  his  soreness 
is  of  course  exacerbated  by  the  unpopularity  of  his  Bill 
in  the  country.  He  takes  credit  for  facing  this  un- 
popularity when  he  decided  on  a  contributory  Bill.  We 
will  not  say  he  did  not  expect  to  be  unpopular,  though 
it  is  not  his  way  to  court  unpopularity,  but  all  the  same 
he  is  convinced  it  will  soon  be  very  popular,  when 
he  will  get  the  reward  due  to  his  good  deeds  ;  so  there 
was  no  very  great  self-sacrifice  after  all  in  making  the 
Bill  contributory.  He  calculated  on  coming  into  his 
own  all  in  good  time.  Unionists  who  believe  that 
national  insurance,  though  compulsory  and  contributory, 
will  one  day  be  accepted  by  the  country  as  an  extremely 
good  thing — of  whom  we  are — might  just  as  reasonably, 
ably,  and  more  so,  take  credit  for  not  exploiting  the 
obvious  unpopularity  of  the  Bill  for  the  moment. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure  being  put  on  Unionist 
members  to  oppose  the  Bill.  Not  a  few  Radical 
local  magnates  have  approached  the  local  Unionists  in 
that  sense  ;  some,  we  hear,  have  actually  broken  with 
their  party  because  of  the  Bill.  It  would  not  be  strange, 
in  these  circumstances,  if  a  good  many  Unionists,  not 
as  keen  on  social  legislation  of  the  kind  as,  for  instance, 
the  Unionist  Social  Reform  Committee,  should  have 
felt  some  temptation  to  vote  against  the  Bill. 

We  should  have  been  very  sorry  had  any  consider- 
able number  done  so — we  had  rather  not  one  had — 
because,  entirely  because,  it  would  have  left  the  im- 
pression on  the  people  that  the  party  was  against 
national  insurance  on  its  merits  apart  from  any  par- 
ticular scheme.  We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  misrepresent  the  vote  for  the  Amendment 
as  a  vote  against  National  Insurance  ;  it  will  be  so  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Asquith  himself  emphatically  promised 
to  do  it.  Foreseeing  this,  we  were  not  in  love  with 
the  amendment.  We  doubted  its  wisdom  tactically. 
But  it  was  a  perfectly  straightforward  move.  It  would 
have  been  a  gain  every  way  to  re-commit  the  Bill.  It 
would  have  resulted  not  in  no  Bill  but  a  better  one. 
The  passage  of  the  Amendment,  we  are  told,  would  have 
killed  the  Bill.  It  would  certainly  have  killed  the 
Government.  Then  we  should  have  brought  in  a  Bill 
of  our  own  ;  and  an  infinitely  better  one.  Anyway,  it 
will  be  the  business  of  the  Unionist  party  on  the  first 
possible  opportunity  to  amend  this  Bill,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done,  into  a  decent  scheme. 


REVOLUTIONISTS  -  AND  THE  LAND. 

"  1\I  ()'*'-''-  Lords  seem  to  lie  straining  over  gnats  after 
A  ^  swallowing  a  camel"  was  Lord  Carrington's 
thrust  at  the  Upper  House  on  Tuesday  when  it 
carried  one  of  its  amendments  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  cruel  gibe  because  it  was  SO 
true.  We  must  congratulate  Lord  Carrington  on 
this  witticism  at  the  cast  of  the  assembly  he  adorns  : 
wit  at  the  expense  of  one's  colleagues  is  sometimes 
almost  as  honest  as  wit  at  the  expense  of  oneself.  The 
House  of  Lords  having  once  swallowed  the  huge  camel 
of  the  Parliament  Bill,  hump  and  all,  is  we  fear  hence- 
forth  powerless  to  do  anything  but  strain  a  little  over 
the  gnats.  Here  and  there  the  Peers  have  contrived 
to  squash  a  few  of  the  gnats  that  have  been  buzzing 
about  them — intent  to  sting  -during  the  debate  on  the. 
Smallholders  Bill  for  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  rather  droll  to 
see  some  of  these  tiny  adventures  described  in  the  Par- 
liamentary reports  as  "  Defeat  of  the  Government  ". 
What  is  the  meaning,  the  real  inner  meaning,  of  this 
Scottish  Bill  ?  We  shall  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  that  by  reading  the  Bill  itself  and  its  preamble,  or 
the  debates  on  it  on  second  reading,  committee,  and 
report.  The  meaning  of  a  Bill,  the  object,  of  a  Bill 
is  rarely  so  obvious  as  that.  The  true  object  of  the 
Scottish  Bill,  of  course,  is  to  take  away  the  land  from 
the  landowners,  and  vest  it  in  "  The  State  "  for  "  The 
People  ".  Virtually  all  the  important  land  legislation 
of  the  Radicals  of  late,  and  all  the  Bills  that  are  brought 
in  by  private  members  of  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, for  example,  are  aimed  at  this  end.  As  to  the 
alleged  objects  of  this  particular  Bill  which  the  Lords 
are  being  forced  to  swallow,  no  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  crofters.  But  the  crofters  are 
a  detail.  It  is  ten  thousand  times  more  important  to 
the  land  reformers  and  land  nationalisers  that  the  land- 
lords should  be  destroyed  than  that  the  crofters  should 
be  preserved. 

The  landowners  are — or  have  been — powerful,  the 
landowners — or  some  of  them — are  large  :  the  land- 
owners— or  most  of  them — are  Conservative.  Here  is 
quite  enough  to  fire  the  Radical  with  enthusiasm 
for  any  of  the  schemes  and  for  all  the  schemes 
which  are  brought  forward  in  Parliament  for  the 
open-secret  purpose  of  destroying  the  whole  of  our 
land  system. 

Out  of  Ireland  the  owners  have  been  bought — and 
the  people  left  in  peace  to  drive  and  mutilate  one 
another's  cattle.  Out  of  England  they  are  to  be 
thrust  if  only  a  large  enough  number  of  townsmen 
can  be  induced  to  try  their  untried  hand  at — under 
our  system  of  free  imports — about  the  most  difficult 
business  in  the  world,  that  of  wringing  a  secure 
living  out  of  a  very  small  farm  without  capital  and 
with  the  stony-hearted  State  for  landlord.  And  now 
out  of  Scotland  they  arc  to  be  driven  by  the  device  more 
or  less  which  was  used  against  them  in  Ireland.  Under 
this  new  Scottish  Bill,  as  Lord  Camperdown  pointed  out, 
landowners  will  in  many  cases  scarcely  venture  to 
improve  their  properties,  for  they  will  get  no  com- 
pensation for  such  good  work.  But  that  is  the  very 
thing  that  will  suit  the  "  reformers  ".  It  will  help  in 
the  work  of  filling  up  the  cup  against  the  Scottish  land- 
owners. Your  ardent  land  nationaliser  would  naturally 
prefer  not  to  help  the  landlord  to  be  a  good  one,  for 
that  would  help  to  defeat  the  nationalisers'  own  ends. 
It  would  be  like  reforming  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  attack  on  the  land  system  of  this  country  is 
beyond  question  a  strong  and  very  bitter  one,  and  it 
has  really  begun  to  succeed.  If  the  Radicals  succeed  in 
pulling  it  down  in  England,  the  result  will  be  a  terrible 
chaos.  There  is  no  system  worth  speaking  of  to  take 
its  place.  The  poor  must  suffer  acutely  in  such  a  ruin, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  be  long  in 
jeopardy.  Can  anything  be  done  to  defeat  the  con- 
spiracy' of  the  Radicals  and  Land  Nationalisers? 
It  is  too  clear  the  House  of  Lords  can  do  next  to 
nothing.  The  camel  which  it  swallowed  lies  too  heavy 
on  its  chest.  It  is  powerless  as  a  python  that  has  just 
taken  down  a  deer,  and  is  lying  lethargic  at  the  mercy 
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of  any  savages'  spears  and  arrows.  But  because  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  strike  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
Unionist  party  should  fold  its  hands  in  what  a  states- 
man once  described  as  a  state  of  "  flaccid  fatalism  ". 
After  all  we  should  never  for  a  moment  forget  this — 
the  English  counties  are  with  us  still,  have  been  with 
us  overwhelmingly  in  the  last  two  General  Elections. 
Xor  is  there  any  sign  that  they  are  turning  round. 
Somerset  and  Hitchin  indeed  point  quite  the  other  way. 
The  counties  voted  against  the  "  People's  "  Budget, 
the  counties  voted  against  Lloyd  Georgism  in  all  its 
branches,  the  counties  were,  and  are,  staunch  and  true 
for  the  whole  Unionist  programme  and  the  whole  Con- 
servative tradition.  It  was  predicted  that  they  would 
never  look  at  Preference,  for  instance,  because  it  could 
not  do  anything  for  their  interests.  Yet  everyone 
knows  that  the  farmer,  the  small  village  and  small  town 
tradesman,  and  even  the  farm  labourer,  are  on  the 
whole  in  favour  of  this  plan.  The  country  people  of 
England,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  stupid 
section  of  the  population,  are  not  to  be  cajoled  and  wiled 
by  the  demagogues  of  the  day  who  have  cajoled  the 
town  !  The  Radicals  give  the  old  age  pension.  The 
countryman  takes  the  pension  from  the  Radicals,  says 
thank  you,  and  votes  Conservative.  He  is  for  "  making 
the  most  of  the  both  best  possible  worlds  ".  That  does 
not  argue  stupidity  at  all;  and  in  truth  the  "  yokel  " 
is  just  now  proving  himself  a  most  gnostic  fellow, 
at  least  a  match  in  shrewd  reason  for  the  miner  or  the 
artisan  whose  intelligence  and  independence — a  miner 
"  independent  "  ! — have  been  so  often  praised  sky  high. 
Now  this  is  just  the  class  which  will  stand  fast  between 
the  revolutionists  and  the  land  ;  and  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  actually  the  first  great  work  cf  the  next  Unionist 
Government  must  be  to  plant  this  class  very  firmly  on 
the  soil.  We  want  tens  of  thousands  of  good  yeomen. 
Their  holdings  must  be  their  own.  That  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Radical  and  Land  Xationaliser  scheme 
is  to  make  them  mere  tenants  of  the  local  authority.  A 
good  Englishman  hates  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
authority.  It  is  a  thing  without  flesh  and  blood. 
Everywhere  the  country  people  should  be  warned  not 
to  cultivate  land  relations  too  much  with  the  local 
authority,  for  it  has  no  bowels  of  compassion. 

The  small  holder  must  really  hold.  What  is  more, 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  thoroughly  tackle  the 
question  of  land  banks  and  of  advances  to  the  small 
holders  who  are  keen  and  well  fitted  to  farm  the  land 
in  small  lots.  This  in  many  ways  is  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  risky  business  of  all.  If  it  is  done  badly, 
or  if  the  wrong  kind  of  man  gets  hold  of  the  land 
and  the  money,  the  result  must  be  ruinous.  But  we 
believe  we  now  have  a  man  who  will  be  able  to  solve  this 
problem.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  English  public 
life  to-day,  assuredly  there  is  no  man  in  Parliament, 
who  is  so  well  fitted  to  take  this  question  in  hand  as 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  As  he  has  convinced 
doubters  in  the  fiscal  system,  so  he  will  convince 
doubters  in  this  difficult  land  matter.  We  hope  he  will 
soon  sit  down  to  the  board  and  open  with  this  bold 
land  gambit  against  the  Radicals.  It  is  just  the  sort  of 
problem  which  this  keen  and  intellectual  man  of  affairs 
and  business  habit  loves  to  work  out. 


AS  THE  GERMAN  SEES  IT. 

L\ST  Tuesday  the  German  Chancellor  said  his  last, 
word  about  Morocco  ;  the  party  leaders  got  up 
and  said  their  last  words  ;  and  the  Reichstag  came  to 
an  end.  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  speech  must 
thus  be  regarded  as  an  electioneering  manifesto.  He 
had  to  prove  to  the  public  that  he  had  done  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  way  and  could  be  trusted  to  go  on 
doing  the  right  thing  in  future.  Will  the  public  agree? 
In  what  mood  will  the  average  German  vote  a  few  weeks 
hence  ? 

If  the  German  thought  about  politics  on  English  lines, 
he  would  see  before  him  a  choice  between  three  courses. 
He  could  condemn  aggressive  diplomacy  by  voting 
Socialist ;  he  could  approve  it  by  voting  Conservative ; 


or  he  could  endorse  a  policy  of  moderate  expansion  by 
voting  for  the  candidate  who  seemed  to  have  official 
backing.  But  the  German  does  not  think  about  policy 
on  English  lines.  To  him  the  Government  is  always 
the  Government,  and  there  is  no  alternative  but  revolu- 
tion. The  spirit  of  the  Government  changes,  no  doubt, 
with  changes  of  personnel,  or  as  a  result  of  new  group- 
ings in  the  Reichstag,  or  in  accordance  with  develop- 
ments of  public  opinion  reported  by  the  officials.  But 
it  is  always  the  Imperial  German  Government,  reposi- 
tory of  a  tradition  only  forty  years  old,  and,  as  such, 
too  recent  an  institution  to  have  branched  out  into  a 
variety  of  policies. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  it  is  safe  to  say 
not  only  that  the  Government  will  do  much  better  than 
it  seemed  likely  to  do  six  months  ago,  but  that  it  has 
already  won  a  great  victory.  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  has  brought  off  the  enterprise  begun  by  Prince 
Buelow  five  years  ago  ;  he  has  made  the  average  German 
understand  that  Germany  is  a  world-power,  and  must 
shape  her  policy  accordingly.  That  is  exactly  the  issue 
on  which  Prince  Buelow  dissolved  at  the  end  of 
1906.  He  asked  the  electorate  to  condemn  the 
Socialists  and  the  Centre  as  bad  Germans — the 
Socialists  because  they  were  Socialists,  the  Centre 
because  they  had  voted  against  an  expansionist 
policy  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  to  erect  the 
Colonial  division  of  the  Foreign  Office  into  a  sepa- 
rate department.  Prince  Buelow  defeated  the  Social- 
ists, but  failed  to  defeat  the  Centre,  and  his  plans  to 
govern  with  a  Liberal-Conservative  majority  broke 
down.  To-day,  however,  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
Right,  Centre,  and  Left  all  have  good  words  for  the 
Buelow  foreign  policy. 

This  vastly  important  point  is  proved  by  Tuesday's 
speeches — all  of  them,  of  course,  electioneering  pro- 
grammes. That  the  Conservatives  and  the  National 
Liberals  were  in  favour  of  expansion  goes  without 
saying.  The  Centre  is  in  process  of  describing  a  stately 
curve.  Of  the  old  "  Little  Germanism  "  not  a  trace 
remains.  The  Centre  spokesman  was  in  favour  of  good 
relations  with  England.  He  was  convinced  that  German 
aims  were  entirely  pacific  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  expansion,  which,  to  the  modern  German, 
means  as  much  as  "  whole  hog  "  once  meant  to  British 
Unionism.  The  Socialist  leader,  Herr  Bebel,  was 
more  cautious.  He  condemned  the  despatch  of  the 
"  Panther  "  to  Agadir,  but  condemned  it  not  as  an  asser- 
tion of  German  claims  but  as  one  of  those  theatrical 
manifestations  rendered  necessary  by  the  generally 
secretive  methods  of  German  diplomacy.  German 
opinion  has,  indeed,  developed  when  even  Herr  Bebel 
does  not  condemn  the  Government's  end,  but  only  its 
means. 

The  Government  itself  has  appreciated  the  improve- 
ment in  its  position.  In  the  spring  it  was  thought 
probable  that  the  estimates  for  191 2  would  be  got 
through  the  present  Reichstag  before  the  dissolution. 
The  new  House,  it  was  argued,  would  prove  intractable, 
and  it  would  have  savoured  of  insanity  to  suggest  that 
it  would  actually  sanction  another  amendment  of  the 
Navy  Law.  Never  have  the  quidnuncs  been  more 
grievouslv  in  error.  Estimates  will  be  the  first  business 
of  the  new  House,  and  no  one  would  be  surprised  if  an 
amended  naval  programme,  including  the  new  cruisers 
whose  construction  is  demanded  by  the  Navy  League, 
were  carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  German  is  slow 
to  sec  new  facts,  but,  when  he  sees  them,  he  sees  them 
in  all  their  bearings.  Having  once  realised  that  Ger- 
many is  a  world-power,  he  will  make  no  difficulty  about 
the  policy  which  is  involved. 

But  how  is  it  that  the  average  German  has  taken  this 
great  step  in  political  thought?  Partly,  no  doubt,  as  a 
result  of  the  pressure  of  official  opinion.  One  of  the 
great  differences  between  Germany  and  England  is  that 
in  Germany  the  influence  of  the  middle  classes^  free- 
trade,  nonconformist  and  bourgeois,  is,  politically, 
almost  negligible.  This  section  of  opinion  is  nearly 
crushed  out  of  existence  between  the  upper  millstone 
of  the  great  employers  who  are  National  Liberals  and 
the  lower  millstone  of  the  working  classes  who  are 
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•Clericals  or  Social  Democrats.  Its  place  is  taken  by 
the  officials,  with  whom  Germany  swarms.  The 
bureaucracy  is  organised  on  military  lines,  the  habit  of 
enthusiastic  obedience  is  ingrained,  and  when  a  man  like 
the  Emperor  is  there  to  give  an  inspiring  lead  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  expansionist  ideas  have  made 
headway. 

Still  this  pressure  does  not  explain  everything.  It 
explains  how  the  new  idea  steadily  gained  ground,  but 
it  does  not  explain  why  the  opposition  to  it  suddenly 
collapsed.  That  development  was  due  to  the  speech 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  21  July.  That  speech  took 
the  line  that  Britain  was  the  champion  of  virtue  in  inter- 
national politics.  At  once  all  Germany  was  ablaze. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Germans  believe  in 
themselves.  They  know  that  they  are  a  rising  people, 
and  they  hold,  quite  naturally,  that  their  rise  is  not  an 
accident  but  a  part  of  the  world-purpose.  The  Germans 
are  a  very  religious  people,  and  they  honestly  regard 
themselves  as  the  instruments  of  the  Almighty. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  a  military 
nation,  the  Germans  are  very  punctilious  on  points 
of  etiquette.  By  making  it  appear  that  the  French 
Ambassador  had  abused  his  right  of  access  to  the 
Prussian  Sovereign,  Bismarck  brought  matters  to  a 
bead  in  1870.  To  a  people  so  minded  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  language  seemed  a  reflection  on  the  national 
honour.  Lastly,  it  was  thought  simply  outrageous  that 
such  words  should  have  been  spoken  by  an  English 
Minister  when,  as  every  German  knows,  England 
has  shamelessly  appropriated  the  best  spots  on  the 
earth,  always  plays  for  her  own  hand,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly uses  other  Powers — France  and  Japan,  for 
instance — as  her  catspaws.  In  her  indignation  Ger- 
man}- embraced  the  expansionist  policy.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  had  happened  eleven  years  before.  Ever 
since  his  accession  the  Emperor  had  striven  for  a  Navy 
with  only  partial  success.  Then,  in  1899,  the  British 
seized  a  German  steamer,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Navy 
was  suddenly  obvious. 

Roughly,  then,  this  is  the  general  position  to-day. 
In  the  last  generation  Germany — the  true  Teutonic, 
Teutonising  Germany  stripped  of  Hungarian  or  Slavonic 
appanages — won  recognition  as  a  great  European 
Power,  and  won  it  by  the  sword.  Modern  Ger- 
many is  ready  to  claim  recognition  as  a  great 
world-power,  and  the  question  which  presents  itself 
to  the  ordinary  German  is  whether  this  too  must  be 
won  by  the  sword.  If  there  is  no  other  way,  so  be  it. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  represent  the  German  as 
"bellicose.  He  is  quite  willing  to  make  a  bargain 
with  England  if  he  can  get  good  enough  terms.  So,  for 
example,  he  has  already  made  a  bargain  with  Russia. 
In  the  eighties  Russia,  suspicious  of  Germany's  growing 
influence  in  Europe,  drifted  towards  France.  In  the 
nineties  she  allied  herself  with  Germany's  enemy.  To- 
day the  two  Powers  are  again  on  excellent  terms,  but 
the  supreme  position  in  Europe  is  undoubtedly  given 
to  Germany.  There  are  many  Germans  who  hope  that 
the  Anglo-German  tension  may  be  relieved  as  the 
Russo-German  tension  has  been  relieved,  but  there  are 
just  as  many  who  hold  that  Germany  must  ask  for 
more  than  England  will  voluntarily  grant.  Hence  it 
Is  that  the  idea  of  a  war  with  England  has  gradually 
become  familiar  to  the  German  mind,  and  hence  the 
contempt  at  Sir  E.  Grey's  protest  against  references 
to  its  possibility.  .What,  asks  the  German,  is  the  use 
of  shirking  facts? 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  ON  TRUSTS. 
"IT  TE  can  all  remember  the  Presidential  Messages  to 
*  *  Congress  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  used  to 
occupy  five  or  six  columns  of  the  newspapers,  and  were 
pamphlets  or  homilies  "  de  omnibus  rebus  Americanis 
et  quibusdam  aliis".  President  Taft  has  wisely  departed 
from  this  practice  by  breaking  up  his  Presidential 
Message  into  chapters  or  sections,  of  which  the  first  was 
despatched  to  Congress  on  Tuesday.  We  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Taft,  for  his  first  Message  is  compassable  as  to 
bulk,  and  as  it  only  deals  with  one  subject  our  head  is 


not  so  confused  as  it  used  to  be  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
rambling  encyclicals.  Mr.  Taft  writes  to  the  American 
nation  about  trusts  and  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890,  and 
in  so  doing  he  uses  language  which  is  rather  technical, 
though  doubtless  familiar  to  American  lawyers,  of 
whom  the  President  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
We  admire  and  respect  Mr.  Taft  for  writing  about  law 
like  a  lawyer  and  not  condescending  to  the  clap-trap  of 
the  market-place  about  a  very  difficult  matter  which 
has  been  agitating  the  whole  American  public  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  President  declares  that 
(in  Sherman  Act  shall  neither  be  repealed  nor  amended, 
being  quite  sufficient  to  achieve  the  end  which  the 
American  Government  has  had  in  view — namely,  the 
regulation,  not  the  ruin,  of  the  Trusts.  What  is  a 
Trust?  In  this  country  the  name  is  generally  applied 
to  a  kind  of  investment  company  which  employs  its 
shareholders'  money  in  buying  and  selling  shares  in 
other  companies,  or  which  merely  holds  shares  and 
bonds  and  distributes  the  dividends  and  interest  accru- 
ing therefrom  as  dividends  to  its  own  shareholders. 
These  financial  trusts  have  only  been  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  the  City  of  London  :  all  of  them  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  capital,  and  only  some  of  them  have  been 
rescued  by  really  competent  hands.  In  the  United 
States  a  Trust  means,  as  a  rule,  something  different, 
though  in  New  York  there  are  one  or  two  financial 
Trusts  which  do  a  species  of  banking  and  investment 
business.  But  a  Trust  generally  means  in  America  a 
combination  or  amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of 
firms  and  companies  into  one  leviathan  company  which 
controls  the  trade  by  fixing  prices,  killing  competitors, 
restricting  output,  and  generally  behaving  like  a  mono- 
polist. Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  and  the  Tobacco 
Trust ;  but  these  are  only  the  most  prominent  of  a  large 
number  of  Trusts  which  cover  the  United  States  like  a 
network.  There  are  two  opposite  views  which  may  be 
taken  of  Trusts.  The  Trust  may  be  regarded  as  the 
perfection  of  industrial  organisation,  combining  eco- 
nomy of  production  with  efficiency  of  management.  A 
great  many  theorists  take  this  view  who  are  not  person- 
ally interested  in  Trusts,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in  this 
country,  and  a  great  many  practical  men,  who  are 
generally,  however,  pecuniarily  biassed  as  shareholders 
or  directors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trust  may  be 
regarded  as  the  merciless  monopolist,  crushing  to  death 
all  competitors,  milking  the  consumer  to  swell  divi- 
dends, bribing  legislators,  and  squeezing  railway  com- 
panies in  the  matter  of  rates.  It  is  in  this  light 
of  oppressive  and  unscrupulous  monopolists  that  the 
Trusts  are  regarded  by  the  man  in  the  street,  by  rail- 
way directors,  and,  in  short,  by  nearly  everyone  who 
does  not  share  in  their  profits.  The  truth  about  the 
Trusts,  of  course,  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and 
President  Taft  is  too  well  experienced  a  lawyer  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact.  He  knows  that  many  of  the  ugly 
stories  about  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  are  substantially 
true  ;  that  much  healthy  competition  has  been  strangled 
by  unscrupulous  methods  ;  that  there  has  been  much 
bribery,  and  consequently  much  injustice — as  a  lawyer 
he  must  know  all  these  things.  As  a  statesman  he 
must  know  that  these  overgrown  monopolists  are  not 
good  for  the  health  of  the  body  politic,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  extinguish  individual  enterprise  than  to  create 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  cannot  but  be  aware  that  these 
powerful  combinations  of  capital  and  brains  have 
enabled  American  commerce  to  go  forth  and  conquer 
the  world  with  a  vigour  and  rapidity  and  ingenuity 
which  individual  traders  could  never  have  achieved. 
Therefore  Mr.  Taft,  like  a  sensible  and  courageous 
chief  magistrate,  decides  that  the  Trusts  must  by  no 
means  be  abolished,  and  certainly  not  robbed,  but 
simply  controlled  by  the  steady  application  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  which  he  has  satisfied  himself  is  adequate, 
though  "  supplemental  "  legislation  is  needed.  Using 
a  purely  American  phrase,  Mr.  Taft  admits  that  a  mono- 
poly is  only  justifiable  in  the  case  of  "  public  utilities," 
by  which  we  suppose  is  meant  tramways  and  overhead 
and  underground  railways  in  towns,  and  the  supply  of 
water  and  lighting  to  the  public.    We  wish,  however, 
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that  Mr.  Taft  had  expanded  himself  a  little  on  this 
subject  of  "  public  utilities  ".  Is  a  railway  a  public 
utility,  and,  if  not,  why  not?  What  does  Mr.  Taft  think 
of  the  nationalisation  of  railways?  "It  is  not  in- 
tended ",  writes  the  President,  "  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  capital  in  business  enterprises  in  which 
such  a  combination  can  secure  reduced  cost  of  produc- 
tion, sale,  and  distribution.  It  " — the  Sherman  Law — 
is  directed  against  such  an  aggregation  onlv  when 
its  purpose  is  that  of  stifling  competition,  enhanc- 
ing or  controlling  prices,  and  establishing  a  monopoly." 
Emphatically  the  President  denies  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Statute  to  confiscate  the  property  and  capital  of 
the  offending  Trusts.  Though  fines  and  imprisonment 
of  offending  officials  and  forfeiture  of  corporate  goods 
are  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  milder  method  of  an 
injunction  to  restrain  issuing  from  equitv  will  be  pre- 
ferred. But  equally  emphatic  is  the  President  in  his 
assertion  that  the  law  is  to  be  taken  down  from  the  nail 
on  which  it  has  hung  too  long  like  a  suit  of  antique 
armour.  "  It  must  be  enforced  unless  we  are  to  banish 
individualism  from  all  business,  and  reduce  it  to  one 
common  system  of  regulation  or  control  of  prices  like 
that  which  now  prevails  with  respect  to  public  utilities, 
and  which,  when  applied  to  all  business,  would  be  a 
long  step  to  State  Socialism."  These  are  wise -and 
brave  words.  Will  Mr.  Taft  be  strong  enough  to  dis- 
regard the  ignorant  and  violent  clamour  of  the  Press, 
voicing  the  man  in  the  street,  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Trusts?  This  demand  for  the  heads  of  the  Trust 
directors  on  a  charger  is,  of  course,  only  one  phase  of 
the  movement  against  capital  by  the  socialists.  It  is  a 
striking  feature  of  the  situation  that  the  Trusts  are 
attacked,  from  opposite  poles  of  thought,  both  by  Col- 
lectivists  and  Individualists.  If  by  his  handling  of 
these  two  contrary  but  convergent  forces  the  President 
can  compel  the  Trusts  to  abandon  the  policy  of  mono- 
poly, and  to  confine  themselves  to  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, he  will  have  solved  the  most  difficult  problem 
that  faces  the  American  Executive  to-day. 


THE  CITY. 

T^URTHER  contraction  of  business  has  been  experi- 
enced  in  most  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
this  week.  Investment  securities,  including  the  gilt- 
edged  group,  suffered  from  a  hardening  of  money  rates  ; 
from  political  influences ;  and  from  the  imminence  of 
important  new  issues.  The  rise  in  discount  rates  is  an 
experience  common  to  this  period  of  the  year  and  does 
not  in  any  degree  indicate  a  disquieting  monetary  out- 
look ;  the  political  influences  would  be  ignored  if 
markets  were  at  all  active  ;  but  the  preparations  for  new 
issues  have  diverted  the  normal  flow  of  investment 
orders.  The  chief  operation  occupying  the  attention  of 
underwriters  is  the  ^7,000,000  issue  of  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  first  mortgage  3-J  per  cent, 
debenture  stock,  at  93,  which,  having  the  guarantee 
of  the  Dominion  Government  as  to  principal  as  well 
as  interest,  comes  into  competition  with  the  gilt-edged 
group.  Another  issue  of  good  standing  will  be  nearly 
^1,000,000  of  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  sterling 
first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  there  are  rumours 
of  an  impending  emission  of  ^"2,000,000  in  bonds  of  a 
Brazilian  railway,  carrying  a  Government  guarantee. 
A  good-sized  Peruvian  loan  is  also  on  the  tapis,  in 
addition  to  various  smaller  flotations  under  negotiation. 
In  these  circumstances  older  investments  are  likely  to 
be  neglected  for  a  time. 

Home  railway  traffic  receipts  are  mounting  up 
steadily.  For  the  five  months  since  1  July  the  North- 
Western  has  an  increase  of  ^137,000,  the  Midland 
^£,'106,000,  the  Great  Northern  ^74,000,  the  Great 
Central  and  Great  Eastern  about  _^j6o,ooo  each,  and 
the  Great  Western  ^50,000,  while  among  the  pas- 
senger lines  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  increase 
to  date  is  ^64,000,  the  South-Western  ^19,000,  and 
the  Brighton  ^14,500.  Admitting  that  working 
expenses  have  been  larger,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rail- 
ways will  make  remarkably  good  net  showings  for  the 


half-}  ear,  and  the  time  can  hardly  be  far  distant  when 
the  consideration  of  these  factors  will  offset  the  fears 
created  by  threats  of  labour  trouble. 

The  American  market  appears  to  have  used  up  all 
its  bull  points  for  the  present.  It  has  a  tired  appear- 
ance ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  big  financial  interests  do 
not  intend  to  allow  a  serious  reaction,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  giving  the  bears  an  opportunity  to  increase 
their  commitments  in  order  to  be  able  to  drive  prices 
up  rapidly  later  on  with  the  assistance  of  hurried  repur- 
chases by  the  "  shorts  ".  Wabash  issues  have  been 
particularly  weak  owing  to  fears  that  the  reorganisation 
of  the  company's  finances  will  entail  a  heavy  assess- 
ment on  the  stock.  Canadian  Pacifies  are  no  longer 
so  well  supported  as  they  were  recently,  and  in  the 
absence  of  demand,  prices  have  eased  off,  although 
traffics  continue  satisfactory.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Grand  Trunk  securities. 

In  the  Foreign  railway  section  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  Argentine  securities  at  rising 
quotations,  and  Mexicans  have  hardened.  The  Rubber 
department  has  been  distinctly  firmer  in  recognition 
of  more  substantial  evidences  of  a  revival  in  the  rubber 
trade.  The  readiness  with  which  the  record  offerings 
at  the  last  auction  were  absorbed  created  a  good  impres- 
sion, and  considerable  quantities  of  the  commodity  are 
being  contracted  for  over  the  whole  of  next  year  at 
prices  ranging  up  to  4s.  8d.  per  lb.  The  Malacca  meet- 
ing undoubtedly  had  some  effect  on  the  Stock  market. 
Oil  shares  are  attracting  very  little  interest,  apart  from 
Shells  and  Red  Seas,  the  latter  being  bought  from  the 
Continent  on  rumours  of  favourable  developments. 

Among  mining  descriptions  Kaffirs  are  firmer  than 
for  some  time  past.  It  is  said  that  a  substantial  syndi- 
cate has  been  formed  to  purchase  the  best  shares  and 
hold  them  for  a  considerable  advance.  The  market  has 
heard  about  similar  syndicates  so  often  that  the  rumour 
is  received  with  some  scepticism  ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  prices  have  advanced  and  that  the  tone  is  better. 
The  Rhodesian  market  is  busily  discussing  the  news 
that  the  directors  of  the  Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  Develop- 
ment Company  (subsidiary  of  the  Consolidated  Gold- 
fields  of  South  Africa)  are  considering  an  arrangement 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  assets  of  the  Rhodesia 
Exploration  Company.  At  present  the  matter  is  in  the 
preliminary  stages.  If  an  agreement  is  made  Lord 
Harris  will  be  chairman  of  the  amalgamated  under- 
taking, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  unfortunate  inci- 
dents which  have  surprised  Rhodesian  shareholders  in 
the  past  will  be  avoided.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  guess  at  the  probable  financial  basis  of  the  proposed 
amalgamation  because  very  little  is  known  publicly  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  assets  of  either  of  the  com- 
panies concerned.  The  Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  Com- 
pany was  only  formed  last  February  with  a  capital  of 
^2, 000, 000,  of  which  ^"500,000  was  working  capital. 
Some  time  may  elapse  before  a  provisional  agreement 
can  be  arrived  at,  especially  as  Lord  Harris  is  attending 
the  Durbar. 

In  the  Industrial  market  London  General  Omnibus 
stock  has  reacted  under  profit-taking,  partly  induced  by 
the  threats  of  competition  from  various  quarters.  The 
directors  of  the  L.G.O.,  however,  are  not  in  the  least 
alarmed. 


IF   WE  DARED. 

THE  meeting  was  announced  to  be  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Institute  of  Euphemics,  but  there  had  been 
a  misunderstanding  about  the  date,  and  on  the  day 
before  the  appointed  day  it  was  found  that  the  Mutual 
Toleration  Society  had  the  first  claim  on  that  hall. 
Fortunately  it  was  possible  to  secure  for  the  meet- 
ing a  spacious  and  convenient  room  in  the  Palace  of 
Truth.  The  speaker  was  late  as  usual,  and  while 
waiting  for  him  the  audience,  which  was  a  considerable 
one,  interested  itself  in  two  large  pictures  which  had 
been  lately  hung  in  the  room — "A  Deputation  of  In- 
fluential Citizens  Presenting  Truth  with  a  Mask  ",  and 
"  Truth  in  the  Disguise  of  Puck  showing  the  World  to 
a  Neophyte  ". 
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In  his  opening  remarks  the  chairman  said  :  "  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — I  have  c  onsented  with  much  unwilling- 
ness to  shari'  with  you  the  boredom  of  listening-  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Leadbelter  this  evening.  Mr.  Leadbcltcr 
needs  no  introduction  from  mi'.  Those  of  you  who 
sat  through  the  address  he  delivered  some  six  months 
ago  in  this  town,  which  he  facetiously  entitled 
'Thoughts  on  Tariff  Reform',  will  not  soon  forget 
the  long-drawn  agony  of  that  experience.  Mr.  Lead- 
belter and  I  have  been  friends  for  years,  and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  saying  that,  in  his  talent  for  obscur- 
ing the  simplest  subject,  he  is  without  an  equal  among 
the  orators  of  the  day.  His  speeches  would  be  in- 
valuable as  soporifics  were  it  not  for  the  shrill  and 
strident  voice  in  which  they  are  delivered — a  voice 
calculated  to  keep  the  Seven  Sleepers  from  falling 
off  at  their  drowsiest.  t  should  not  be  here  were 
it  not  that  I  am  contesting  this  division  at  the 
next  election,  and  Mr.  Leadbelter,  strange  to  say,  has 
considerable  influence.  The  subject  of  the  address  to- 
night is  '  The  Present  Political  Situation  ',  and  as  you 
will  probably  get  very  little  except  confusion  from  our 
speaker  t  may  say  that  " — (here  followed  a  ten  minutes' 
disquisition  on  politics  in  general).  "  Now,  my  friends, 
f  would  gladly  stand  between  you  and  Mr.  Leadbelter 
for  a  few  minutes  more  ;  but  a  chairman  is  bound  by 
the  unwritten  laws  of  his  office,  and  with  reluctance 
t  call  on  him  to  address  us." 

Mr.  Leadbelter,  who  was  received  with  yawns,  said 
that  the  chairman  had  wasted  much  valuable  time  by 
his  silly,  pompous  and  quite  unnecessary  speech.  Most 
chairmen  were  fools,  but  they  had  at  least  the  sense 
and  decency  to  refrain  from  queering  the  pitch  of  their 
speakers  by  extracting  the  plums  of  their  discourses 
and  passing  them  off  as  their  own.  This,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  what  his  old  friend  Sir  V.  Boss  had  done. 
The  opening  remarks  of  a  chairman  generally  caused 
him  inquietude,  but  on  this  occasion  he  had  suffered 
from  positive  nausea.  "  f  do  not  know,  my  friends  ", 
continued  the  orator,  "why  t  came  here  to  deliver  to 
you  a  lecture  which  from  previous  experience  f  know 
you  are  quite  incapable  of  comprehending.  My  pre- 
sence is  a  great  mystery  ;  yours  is  a  greater.  I  shall 
have  to  explain  with  elaboration  points  that  people  of 
intelligence  would  take  up  on  their  mere  statement ; 
I  shall  have  to  bribe  you  to  listen  by  jokes  about  as 
bad  as  our  chairman's,  for  which  1  blush  in  advance. 
Passing  from  this  painful  part  of  my  subject,  I  proceed 
to  " — (here  there  followed  a  discourse  of  an  hour  and  a 
half's  duration  on  the  Present  Political  Situation).  The 
audience  was  somnolent,  and  the  chairman  read  a 
French  novel  which  he  had  artfully  disguised  in  covers 
torn  from  a  Blue  Book. 

An  animated  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Silver.  He 
could  not  begin,  he  said,  without  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Lead- 
belter, who  had  said  fewer  things  in  more  words  than 
any  other  speaker  who  had  ever  appeared  in  that 
hall.  Between  him  and  the  chairman  the  present 
situation  had  been  so  obscured  that  they  needed  a  dis- 
cussion if  only  to  clarify  their  ideas.  Everyone  in  the 
assembly — that  is,  everyone  who  was  awake — would 
wonder  at  the  simple  assurance  of  the  speaker  in  coming 
to  instruct  them  on  such  a  matter.  For  his  own  part, 
he  came  to  those  meetings  in  order  to  encourage  deserv- 
ing lecturers  ;  but  they  should  know  their  place.  He 
proceeded  to  criticise  at  length  Mr.  Leadbelter's 
position,  and  was  followed  by  other  members,  who 
spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Leadbelter  in  replying  said  that  his  speech  had 
received  the  unintelligent  consideration  he  expected. 
He  had  a  certain  interest  in  encouraging  debates  of  this 
kind,  because  they  showed  to  what  depths  of  imbecility 
the  average  voter  could  on  occasions  descend.  He 
hoped  they  would  elect  the  chairman  to  Parliament,  for 
he  seemed  a  representative  worthy  of  them.  He  would 
have  liked  to  punish  them  by  going  over  his  arguments 
again,  but  what  was  the  good?  He  would  leave  the 
matter  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Bland  then  rose  and  seemed  about  to  propose 
the  customary  vote  of  thanks.    He  had  indeed  begun 
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"  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  leave  to  move  that  wc  accord 
a  very  hearty  vote  "  when  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
said  fervently,  "  I  hope  to  (iod  we  shall  never  see  Mr. 

Leadbelter  lu  re  again  ".  A  hearty  cheer  followed  those 
words  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  some  confusion. 


A   PLACE  IX   THE  SUN. 

By  Filson  Young. 

T^OR  the  making  of  xi  new  phrase  both  a  man  and 
*  an  occasion  are  necessary  ;  and  it  is  not  every  day 
that  the  man  and  the  occasion  and  the  phrase  are  found 
in  conjunction.  Little,  mean  phrases  we  are  all  too 
read}'  to  accept  and  absorb  into  colloquial  language  ; 
America  is  a  magazine  of  such  sharp,  idiomatic  sayings 
which  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  because  they  facilitate 
intercourse  with  Americans  ;  although  they  cannot  be 
said  to  enrich  the  language.  But  a  great  phrase,  capable 
of  being  absorbed  into  the  body  of  a  language,  is  rarely 
uttered,  and  still  more  rarely  accepted.  When  the 
Kaiser  in  August  made  his  speech  about  Germany's  ex- 
pansion and  spoke  of  the  "  place  in  the  sun  "  to  which 
she  made  a  rightful  claim,  the  words  struck  everyone, 
but  it  seemed  as  though  the  idea  which  they  represented 
overshadowed  for  a  moment  the  interest  of  a  phrase 
which  I  believe  is  destined  to  have  a  permanent  place 
in  the  English  language.  It  was  quoted  as  a  heading 
for  the  news  in  all  the  English  and  French  papers  which 
I  saw  ;  and  although  it  was  literally  translated  from  the 
German  in  both  cases,  it  was  only  in  its  English  form, 
"  our  place  in  the  sun  ",  that  it  had  the  true  ring  of 
a  saying  likely  to  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  language 
and  become  a  classic.  I  was  curious  to  see  if  it  would 
be  noticed.  Its  literal  meaning  seemed  obscure ;  but 
the  alarmists  were  so  busy  with  the  idea  that  it 
meant  the  end  of  the  world  for  most  of  us  that  the 
extremely  interesting  and  picturesque  form  in  which 
the  idea  was  clothed  received  little  attention.  Yet  it 
has  nevertheless  been  adopted  in  England  ;  it  has  been 
used  in  several  speeches  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  used  without  explanatory  comment ;  and  we  have 
now  a  curious  instance  of  a  phrase  uttered  in  a  foreign 
language  becoming  current  in  our  tongue  within  three 
months,  so  that  it  can  be  used  without  inverted 
commas. 

What,  exactly,  did  the  Kaiser  mean  when  he  spoke  of 
Germany's  "  place  in  the  sun  "?  General  Armageddon 
and  massacre  of  the  English  innocents,  of  course  ;  but 
what  was  the  image  in  his  own  mind  when  he  uttered 
those  words  ?  The  man  in  the  street,  who  found  them 
so  fateful,  would  find  it  hard  to  tell.  If  what  astrono- 
mers tell  us  be  true,  not  only  Germany,  but  Lapland 
and  Nova  Zembla,  and  every  part  of  this  globe  will 
literally  one  day  have  a  very  definite  and  ignominious 
place  in  the  sun,  when  our  cinder  of  an  earth  shall  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  great  fire  that  only  warms  us  com- 
fortably at  present.  But  it  was  obviously  not  to  that 
consummation  which  the  Emperor  referred,  nor  to  an 
optical  metaphor  referring  to  those  focal  rays  ema- 
nating from  an  object  placed  in  the  light  which  meet 
and  concentrate  presumably  in  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Nor  need  we  admit  so  prosaic  an  interpretation  as  "  our 
share  of  the  Tropics  " — Morocco  and  East  Africa  to 
wit — although  the  Kaiser's  phrases  are  generally  so 
turned  as  to  be  capable  of  a  double  meaning.  Presum- 
ably, although  he  did  not  say  so,  the  Kaiser  meant  a 
place  in  the  sunshine  ;  not  in  the  shade  or  in  the  twilight 
of  dawn,  but  in  the  full  light  of  day — not  our  momen- 
tary day.  with  its  bustling  trivialities  and  loud  empty 
noises,  but  the  spiritual  daylight  of  reality  and  veracity. 
It  was  a  fine  and  inspiring  utterance  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who,  almost  alone  among  the  sovereigns  of  to-day, 
writes  his  own  speeches,  and  from  time  to  time,  in  his 
dramatic  character  of  heaven-appointed  leader  and  pro- 
tector, gives  utterance  to  a  phrase  appealing  directly 
to  the  hearts  and  imagination  of  the  German  people. 
In  various  and  striking  scenes  this  dramatic  figure 
appears  :  now  on  the  high  seas,  surrounded  by  the 
smoke  and  thunder  of  the  surges,  with  some  kindling 
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■words  about  "blue  water";  now  among  university 
students,  with  glass  raised  on  high ;  now  before  the 
open  Bible,  preaching  a  sermon  that,  good  or  bad, 
loses  nothing  by  issuing  from  royal  lips ;  now  in 
some  tilled  valley,  reminding  the  farmer  and  the  hind 
that  they  plough  and  sow,  not  for  their  own  small 
needs,  but  for  the  needs  of  the  Fatherland ;  now 
in  all  the  panoply  of  power,  reminding  some  ally 
that  in  her  hour  of  trial  he  will  be  hovering  over 
her,  "  a  figure  in  shining  armour  ".  I  am  not  a 
statesman  and  have  no  concern  with  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  these  utterances,  although  to  many  good 
people  they  are  red  rags.  No  doubt  to  many  Germans 
the  Kaiser's  patriarchal  habit  of  assuming  at  will  all 
functions,  from  that  of  a  preacher  to  that  of  ballet- 
master,  may  sometimes  be  very  tiresome ;  but  I  am  not 
a  German  predikant  or  composer,  and  am  not  embar- 
rassed by  them.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  regarding  the  German 
Emperor,  and  that  the  right  way  to  think  of  him  is  as 
a  man  who,  believing  firmly  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  conceiving  his  office  in  a  'highly  dramatic  spirit, 
sets  himself  with  all  his  mind  to  be  a  king  in  the  fullest 
possible  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  set  before  his 
people  the  ideal  of  unity  in  a  common  cause ;  which  is 
a  very  admirable  thing.  His  speeches  have  all  one 
bearing,  which  is  to  lift  the  ideas  of  his  people  out  of 
small  and  narrow  ways  into  larger  and  grander  ways, 
and  to  urge  them  to  sink  and,  if  necessary,  sacrifice,  the 
individual  interest  to  the  collective  interest.  Is  that 
a  bad  thing? 

It  is  this  man,  at  any  rate,  who  has  given  the  English 
a  new  phrase  which  will  be  used  on  platforms  a  few 
years  hence  by  people  who  will  not  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  its  origin.  Some  tiresome  person,  it  is  true, 
may  write  and  point  out  that  some  obscure  writer  has 
used  this  phrase  before  ;  or,  for  all  I  kno,w,  it  may  be 
already  classical  in  German  literature.  But  it  was 
never  current  in  England  until  the  Kaiser  uttered  it, 
and  it  is  now  current ;  that  it  should  be  absolutely  new 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  the  present,  and  denying 
too  much  to  the  past.  All  great  minds,  confronted 
with  similar  circumstances,  have  similar  ideas.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Diogenes  the  cynic  had  such  a 
reputation  that  he  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  that  Alexander,  being  extremely  pleased  with  him, 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  with  which  he  could 
gratify  or  oblige  him.  "  Yes  ",  said  Diogenes,  "  get 
out  of  my  sunshine."  And  it  was  then  that  Alexander, 
being  pleased  with  his  independence,  said,  "  Were  I  not 
Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes  ".  But  we  are 
not  all  Alexanders,  nor  need  we  suppose  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily ourselves  who  are  standing  in  the  Kaiser's  sun- 
shine. There  is  sun  enough  for  everyone  in  the  world 
if  people  will  come  into  the  air.  It  is  only  if  one 
lives  in  a  tub  that  the  sunshine  is  cut  off  by  a  figure 
standing  at  the  door.  If  the  Kaiser  had  been  willing 
that  Germany  should  remain  in  a  tub,  he  might  have 
summoned  England  to  get  out  of  the  sunshine ;  but 
he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  he  summoned 
Germany  to  come  out  of  her  tub  and  take  her  place 
in  the  sunshine.  And  there,  while  the  stars  keep  their 
courses,  there  is  surely  room  for  us  all. 


GORKI'S  MASTERPIECE. 
By  John  Palmer. 

I CAN  imagine  Tchekoff  saying  to  Gorki  :  "  We  have 
discovered  anew  method  of  writing  for  the  theatre  : 
our  plays  will  be  quite  unlike  any  plays  that  have  yet  been 
written  ;  fundamentally  my  vision  of  the  world  is  singu- 
larly in  sympathy  with  yours.  The  sole  difference 
between  us  is  that  while  I  surrender  myself  to  the  con- 
templation of  Russian  life  on  the  higher  levels,  con- 
cerning myself  with  aristocrats  and  authors,  you  are 
interested  in  the  life  of  Russia  as  it  is  lived  in  the  night 
shelter.  Let  us,  therefore,  work  together.  I  will  deal 
with  society  and  the  cultured  :  you  shall  deal  with  the 
outlawed  and  the  ignorant  ".  I  imagine  that  Gorki 
then  parted  from  Tchekoff,  and  went  home  to  write 


the  masterpiece  which  was  given  to  the  London  public 
last  Saturday  evening  in  the  English  of  Mr.  Laurence 
Irving;  and  that  Tchekoff  went  home  to  write  "The 
Cherry  Orchard  ". 

No  doubt  I  choose  to  imagine  a  vain  thing  in  the 
view  of  those  who  prize  the  literal  truth.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism  my  imagined  interview  is  true 
enough.  Gorki  and  Tchekoff  show  the  two  sides  of  the 
shield,  and  they  show  them  by  the  light  of  a  very  similar 
temperament  and  method.  Tchekoff's  problem  was  to 
present  a  society  in  which  culture  had  too  quickly  sprung 
up,  and  had  no  root.  He  pictured  a  society  in  which 
each  individual  drifted  his  individual  way,  and  he  used 
the  only  method  by  which  he  was  able  to  give  us  a  per- 
fect imaginative  impression  of  what  he  saw.  At  the 
end  of  the  play  that  impression  is  completely  transferred 
from  the  imagination  of  Tchekoff  to  the  imagination  of 
the  spectator.  His  was  not  the  way  of  the  doctrinaire, 
who  often  as  not  explains  his  intention  and  the  meaning 
of  his  play  through  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  wise  people 
put  into  it  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not  in  Tchekoff's 
play  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a  piece  of  art;  you 
behold  it  and  understand.  With  just  enough  story  and 
construction  to  bring  his  people  together,  permitting 
them  to  reveal  themselves  characteristically,  he  allows 
them  to  wander  in  and  out  of  the  play,  immersed  in 
their  several  concerns,  talking  eternally  of  themselves. 
Superficially  it  is  a  tangle  of  interests  and  ideas  ;  there 
is  scarcely  any  dramatic  movement.  But  gradually  an 
impression  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  play  bears 
in  deeper  and  deeper  upon  those  who  watch  ;  and  when 
the  picture  is  at  last  complete  the  imagination  leaps 
to  realise  a  perfect  piece  of  art  in  which  no  stroke  has 
missed,  and  no  word  gone  astray.  Such  is  "The 
Cherry  Orchard  "  of  Anton  Tchekoff.  Reflecting  after- 
wards on  what  he  had  to  say,  we  soon  come  to  realise 
that  he  has  said  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  We  see 
the  alternative  ways  which  he  rejected — the  way  of  the 
doctrinaire,  for  example,  who  speaks  himself  through 
his  characters ;  or  the  way  of  the  brilliant  slave  of 
accepted  forms  whose  play  is  often  irrelevant  to  all  that 
it  has  of  original  value. 

Gorki  had  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  Tchekoff,  and 
he  arrived  at  an  almost  identical  method.  The  upper 
levels  of  society  in  Russia  as  pictured  by  Tchekoff,  and 
the  lower  depths  as  pictured  by  Gorki,  meet  in  the 
egoism  and  shiftlessness  of  their  people.  The  problem 
with  both  authors  is  to  stamp  on  the  spectator's 
imagination  a  deep  impression  of  this  egoism  and 
shiftlessness;  and  independently  they  go  to  work  in  the 
same  way.  Gorki,  like  Tchekoff,  is  satisfied  with  the 
minimum  of  conventional  story.  The  only  thing  he 
cares  about  is  the  unity  of  his  impression.  Each 
character  must  simultaneously  reveal  himself  and  add 
a  further  meaning  to  the  whole  ;  nothing  he  does  or  says 
must  be  irrelevant  to  either  of  those  ends.  Within 
these  limits  each  character  has  complete  liberty.  He 
may  come  into  the  play  when  he  likes,  and  leave  it  when 
he  "thinks  fit.  He  may  influence  what  little  action  there 
is  or  keep  altogether  outside  it  as  he  chooses.  There  is 
one  thing  only  which  he  may  not  do.  Though  he  talk 
apparently  at  random  and  jostle  his  fellows  apparently 
as  the  whim  seizes  him,  he  may  not  utter  a  word  that 
is  irrelevant  to  the  ultimate  impression  towards  which 
his  author  is  progressing,  or  put  one  foot  upon  the  stage 
without  bringing  appreciably  nearer  the  moment  when 
his  author's  intention  will  flash  upon  us  in  the  fulness 
of  its  meaning.  As  in  Tchekoff's  play,  having  watched 
the  people  come  and  go,  and  heard  them  to  the  end,  it 
suddenly  dawns  upon  us  that  what  we  have  been  funda- 
mentally conscious  of  through  every  scene  was  not  the 
individuals  of  the  group  but  the  group  itself;  and  that 
the  apparently  careless  way  in  which  speech  and  inci- 
dent have  been  flung  together  is  itself  a  feature  of  the 
design.  In  "The  Lower  Depths  "  Gorki  has  achieved 
as  miraculous  a  feat  as  Tchekoff  in  "  The  Cherry 
Orchard  ".  He  has,  in  three  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage, 
faithfully  for  his  purpose,  presented  a  dozen  or  score 
of  personages  in  their  individual  lives ;  and,  concur- 
rently with  this,  he  has  prepared  us  to  receive  his  vision 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.    Had  he  attempted  to  do  this 
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within  the  compass  of  a  conventionally  constructed 
four-act  play  he  would  necessarily  have  failed.  You 
could  not  so  successfully  convey  an  impression  of  dis- 
integration and  shiftlessness  by  the  carefully  timed  exits 
and  entrances  and  the  measured  sequences  of  the  kind  of 
play  these  authors  refused  to  take  as  their  model.  The 
apparent  confusion  of  speech  and  action  which  at  the 
outset  puzzles  and  irritates  the  spectator  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  sense  of  design  and 
finish  w  hich  bursts  upon  him  at  the  close.  We  have 
assisted  at  the  creation  of  a  piece  of  art  ;  we  have  seen 
a  piece  of  life  visibly  take  form  before  our  eyes. 

Gorki's  "  The  Lower  Depths  "  is  a  piece  of  dramatic 
literature  to  which  one  may  return  again  and  again. 
For  the  present  1  would  say  one  seasonable  thing  now 
that  the  play  is  actually  being  performed  in  London. 
No  doubt  man\-  people  arc  hesitating  to  go  to  the  play 
for  fear  of  seeing  something  horrible  and  out-of-joint, 
something  to  make  them  despair  of  humankind  and 
tempt  them  to  doubt  profoundly  that  God's  in  His 
heaven.  They  will  have  heard  of  Gorki  the  "  natural- 
ist ",  a  Zola  of  the  doss-house.  This  is  merely  criticism 
of  the  parrot  :  it  is  nonsense.  It  is  true  that  in  this, 
the  greatest  of  his  plays,  Gorki  shows  us  a  congrega- 
tion of  rogues  and  failures.  He  shows  a  prostitute 
fleeing  from  hideous  reality  to  the  fair,  false  comfort  of 
a  dream  ;  he  shows  a  poisoned  drunkard  who  hangs  him- 
self in  despair  of  getting  free  of  his  disease  ;  he  shows 
a  degenerate  of  noble  blood  in  the  final  disgrace  of  his 
manhood  ;  he  shows  us  a  professional  thief  struggling 
to  get  the  better  of  circumstance  and  struck  down  in  a 
moment  of  dubious  victory.  This  is  but  half  the  tale 
of  wreck  and  horror.  But,  dreadful  as  these  things 
may  sound  as  a  catalogue,  there  is  not  a  'breath  or 
syllable  of  this  scene  in  the  night  shelter  that  has  not 
suffered  a  sea-change  in  the  imagination  of  its  author. 
The  overtones  of  every  note  of  misery  and  doom  are 
heard  as  faint,  continuous  music  from  end  to  end  of  the 
play.  For  Gorki  is  the  poet  who  looks  on  life  as  it  is, 
and  not  on  his  vision  of  what  it  should  be.  He  is  not 
choosing  this  thing  or  that,  to  praise  it,  or  to  condemn, 
or  to  make  of  it  matter  for  a  homily  or  a  system.  He 
takes  the  evil  with  the  good  ;  and,  being  unafraid  of  life, 
he  is  driven  irresistibly  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  sane, 
great  singers  who,  from  the  beginning,  have  found  the 
world  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite 
in  faculty  !  These  are  the  words — no  leperous  distil- 
ment — which  seem  to  be  echoing  from  the  lower  depths 
into  the  porches  of  our  ears.  We  leave  the  theatre  with 
a  strange  sense  of  upliftedness  and  immunity  from 
fortune's  worst.  The  mood  is  very  different  in  which 
we  reach  the  close  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  "  Justice  ".  We 
leave  Mr.  Galsworthy's  theatre  with  a  sad,  sick  feeling, 
shot  now  and  then  with  a  furious  impulse  to  break 
something.  As  this  is  Mr.  Galsworthy's  intention,  it  is 
entirely  to  his  credit  as  a  skilled  dramatic  writer  that 
he  succeeds  in  effecting  it ;  and  we  will  acquiesce,  being 
as  sad  and  as  sick  and  as  furious  as  he  pleases,  provided 
no  one  claims  for  him  that  he  has  written  a  great 
tragedy.  Had  he  written  a  great  tragedy  we  should 
leave  him  as  we  left  the  Kingsway  Theatre  a  week 
ago,  grasping  at  a  revelation  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
met  us  in  the  street,  thrilling  with  the  memory  of  the 
brief  moment  when,  eye  to  eye  with  a  great  seer,  we 
had  one  precious  glimpse  into  the  meaning  of  life's 
unprofitable  uses. 

SIMPLIFICATION. 

Bv  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

AT  the  New  English  Art  Club's  show  in  Suffolk 
Street,  and  in  the  dim  echo  of  the  Post-Impres- 
sionist sensation  at  the  Stafford  Gallery,  we  have  the 
vexed  ethics  of  painting  crystallised.  On  the  one 
hand  is  the  idea  that  deeper  and  ever  deeper  research 
into  Nature  is  an  artist's  business,  his  way  of  escape 
from  boring  facts  ;  on  the  other  the  ingenious  notion 
that  by  simplifying  Nature  to  the  baldest  symbols,  by 
deliberately  seeing  as  little  in  her  as  you  can,  a  similar 


result,  called  Art,  is  compassed.  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr. 
MacFvoy,  Wlison  Steer,  Mr.  Sickert,  and  Mr.  John,  for 
instance,  belong  to  the  first  faction,  though  it  is  wrong 

to  attribute  to  them  deliberate  partisanship. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  largest  picture;  Gauguin,  the 
Matissards,  Cubistes,  and  occasionally  Cezanne  label 
themselves  as  of  the  second  camp.  This  calculated 
adherence  to  a  principle  in  any  case  is  at  the  root  of 
artistic  failure. 

The  more  thoughtful  members  of  this  second  camp 
probably  look  to  the  old  masters  or  the  Orient  for  justifi- 
cation ;  a  risky  effort.  For  in  seeking  to  implicate  the 
dead  in  our  private  theories  we  cannot  avoid  ascribing 
partis  pris  to  them,  a  feat  likened  to  a  conjurer's  when 
he  extracts  from  hats  the  rabbits  he  himself  insinuated. 
For  example,  Rembrandt's  mature  work  looks  extra- 
ordinarily simplified,  whereas  his  earlier  would  strike 
the  lay  observer  as  more  complex.  Here  at  once  we 
sec  a  little  shaft  of  the  illumining  truth  that  there 
are  varying  standards  of  complexity,  that  there  are 
material  obvious  facts  within  the  capacity  of  any  camera 
or  dull  still-life  painter,  and  unobvious  facts,  only 
apprehended  by  responsiveness  and  deep  research.  But 
from  such  an  example  as  Rembrandt  it  has  been 
seriously  argued  that  the  great  painters  reached  a  point 
when  they  deliberately  said,  "  I  am  too  true  to  Nature; 
henceforward  let  me  express  myself  in  ways  I  recognise 
as  independent  of  Nature  ". 

We  cannot  successfully  pretend  to  intimate  know- 
ledge of  dead  painters'  minds,  yet  one  may  suggest 
that  a  theory  directly  opposite  to  that  sketched  in 
above  is  more  logical  :  that  Rembrandt,  Velazquez, 
Turner,  never  took  these  vows  and  made  these  sacri- 
fices, but  simply  went  ahead,  revealing  more  and  more 
of  Nature  as  they  apprehended  her.  They  reached  a 
time,  in  other  words,  when  their  perception  of  unobvious 
facts  and  just  relations  was  highly  developed,  and 
gradually  they  saw  that  what  seemed  accurate  truth  to 
Nature  in  their  earlier  work  was  really  out  of  tone  in 
significance  and  fact.  So  the  things  that  once  had 
struck  them  as  important  now  appeared  secondary,  and 
in  consequence  were  given  corresponding  place  in  the 
scale  of  values.  Just  as  we  have  no  means  of  realising 
how  the  world  looks  to  crabs  or  beetles,  with  their 
curious  eyes  and  limited  perception,  so  we  cannot  tell 
how  at  the  last  a  Hals  or  Rembrandt  saw  it.  It  is  all 
a  matter  of  perception. 

But  we  may  be  sure  that  they  went  in  for  no  deliberate 
departure  from  Nature  as  they  perceived  her.  Hence 
it  is  very  perilous  for  people  to  simplify  premeditatedly, 
by  reducing  Nature  to  the  lowest  terms,  under  the  im- 
pression that  thus  the  masters  they  esteem  behaved. 
It  is  even  more  dangerous  to  take  Japanese  masters  as 
a  precedent,  because  we  are  largely  ignorant  of  their 
intentions  and  significance,  and  when  we  think  to  hold 
the  grain  we  have  but  the  husk.  Colour  and  pattern, 
for  example,  if  sought  as  an  end  are  only  husks,  or 
boring  facts.  To  mean  anything  they  must  be  integral 
part  of  an  impulse  to  get  near  to  Nature  and  to  express 
one's  consciousness  of  life.  But  in  Mr.  Holmes'  No.  17 
in  Suffolk  Street  there  is  no  revelation  or  indeed  sensi- 
tive perception  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  his  "  Fell 
Sikes  "  or  last  year's  "  Ridges  of  Saddleback  ".  In- 
stead we  have  a  calculated  exercise  in  artistic 
metaphysics,  ingeniously  constructed  if  not  very  happy 
in  colour.  And  yet  Mr.  Holmes  would  hardly  grant 
that  the  greatest  pictorial  art  is  that  which  tries  to 
cramp  Nature  into  the  limits  of  symbols  whose  only 
value  is  decorative. 

If  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  con- 
sciously departing  from  Nature  as  he  really  sees  her, 
we  cannot  be  so  certain  with  Cezanne  in  such  an 
example  as  "The  Bridge"  (at  the  Stafford  Gallery). 
This  picture,  but  for  its  sensitively  observed  sky,  seems 
rather  the  work  of  a  student  whose  labours  have  chiefly 
been  in  black  and  white  than  a  painter's  who  vibrated 
to  the  appeal  of  colour.  So  that,  while  unrevealing  of 
subtle  content,  his  landscape  has  in  tone  truth  to 
Nature.  The  question  then  is  how  came  Cezanne,  who 
we  know  was  sensitive  to  colour,  to  reduce  his  vision 
practically  to  black  and  white.    If  it  was  to  give  delicacy 
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to  his  sky,  or  to  emphasise  decorative  relief,  his  method 
seems  rather  crude  and  a  confession  of  failure.  In 
the  same  room  Gauguin's  raisonne  adoption  of  a  limited 
scale  of  expression  can  be  studied  in  the  interesting 
light  of  chronology.  He  was  forty  before  he  reached, 
■or  rather  broke  out  into,  the  manner  he  is  famed  for. 
Moreover,  his  landscape  of  the  early  and  late  eighties 
•(he  was  born  in  1848)  was  touched  by  no  especial  in- 
spiration or  ability  ;  it  was  commonplace.  Then  in  a 
single  year  he  leapt  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
"  Christ  at  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  with  the  scarlet  wig 
of  a  Parisian  poster  became  possible.  Herein  again  we 
have  no  logical  development,  for  such  a  departure  is 
■obviously  alien  in  aim  from  his  work  of  the  same  year, 
and  abruptly  false  to  its  standard. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  Mr.  MacEvov's  or 
Mr.  John's  final  expression,  attained  in  their  old  age. 
One  feels  that  Mr.  Sargent  will  not  markedly  depart 
from  his  present  standard,  though  his  work  probably 
will  soften.  Mr.  MacEvov's  "Earring  Picture"  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  genre  pieces  in  a  period  that 
has  produced  many  good  examples,  and  is  sufficient 
illustration  that  painters  who  have  got  beyond  material 
facts,  while  seeing  more  give  the  casual  observer  the 
impression  that  they  see  less.  If  we  examine  the  ques- 
tion frankly,  we  recognise  that  a  developed  sense  of 
tone  subtleties  and  form  is  far  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  troubled  ethics  of  art  than  ,  we 
are  ready  to  admit.  Sentimentality  and  the  anec- 
dotic element ;  superficiality,  academic  spirit,  restless 
design,  poor  taste — all  would  be  impossible  in  a 
complete  master  of  tone  relations  and  form.  In  the 
same  way  I  suppose  the  music  of  a  "  Gay  Miss  Gibbs  " 
Avould  be  impossible  to  a  musician  of  sensitive  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  enough  to  refer  these  matters  to  taste, 
for  what  is  taste  except  responsiveness  to  outside 
appeals  :  gross  obvious  appeals  calling  forth  the  crude, 
subtler  qualities  speaking  only  to  finer  perceptions? 
Mr.  MacEvoy  has  gone  on  his  way  serenely  undisturbed 
by  vogues  and  theories,  intent  only  on  expressing  the 
finer  shades  and  subtleties  to  which  increasingly  he 
responds.  No  little  Dutch  master  said  as  much  in  genre 
as  this  "  Earring  Picture  ". 

The  same  individuality  and  sympathy  marks  Mr. 
MacEvov's  water  colours,  but  seldom  seen.  Too  seldom 
seen  are  Mr.  MacColl's,  whose  "  Hills  of  Mull  ",  "A 
Norfolk  Beach  ",  and  Xos.  141  and  145  stand  quite 
apart,  stamped  by  fastidious,  almost  fragile  taste.  Their 
content  is  as  incommunicable  as  undefinable  ;  they  are 
simply  the  manifestation  in  line  and  colour  of  fastidious- 
ness, and,  as  no  other  pictures  here,  represent  pictorially 
the  relation  delicate  music  bears  to  its  creator.  Mr. 
Sargent's  aim,  I  think,  is  more  material,  his  effect 
therefore  more  generally  attractive  ;  perhaps  the  charge 
of  prettiness  and  exhaustibility  might  be  made  against 
him.  Yet  there  is  more  in  his  art  than  brilliant  facilitv 
and  a  taste  for  obvious  colour.  The  surprising  thing, 
indeed,  is  that  we  get  so  much  from  one  who  in  many 
respects  is  the  Lawrence  of  his  time.  Rare  drawings 
by  Lawrence  give  one  the  same  feeling,  that  but  for  the 
exigencies  of  patronage  he  too  would  have  developed 
his  perception  of  things  beyond  the  obvious.  Mr. 
Sargent's  obsession  in  this  exhibition  is  summer's 
radiance,  the  limpid  quality  of  white  massed  material 
saturated  in  light  and  refraction,  and  the  mysterious 
character  of  women,  at  once  challenging  and  aloof.  In 
his  drawings  is  an  added  intimacy  with  less  obvious 
facts  ;  his  extraordinary  sense  of  tone  is  less  hard  and 
impersonal,  his  general  temper  not  so  crystalline. 

Mr.  John,  too,  in  his  very  different  way  has  grown 
more  intimate.  The  defiance  and  incompleteness  of  his 
earlier  work  have  solidified  into  monumental  gravity.  I 
can  think  of  no  recent  portrait  that  in  intimacy  ap- 
proaches his  "  Kuno  Meyer  ",  a  presentment  of  unusual 
depth.  His  large  decoration,  No.  48,  with  all  its  simpli- 
fication, is  full  of  complex  suggestion  and  perception. 
There  is  no  passage  in  it  (save  the  background,  which 
's  rather  intentionless  and  weak)  carried  out  by  con- 
tract, so  much  prepared  tint  laid  over  a  given  area. 
The  figures  and  the  water  on  the  left  are  painted  with 


instinctive  perception  of  Nature's  finer  shades.  Hence 
in  this  canvas  of  monumental  simplicity  and  repose 
— the  products  of  logical  development — there  is  no  re- 
duction of  life  to  empty  planes.  Mr.  Lamb's  "Por- 
trait ",  on  the  other  hand,  judged  in  the  sharp  light 
comparison  throws,  looks  empty.  The  head,  the  bust 
and  hands  seem  to  have  absorbed  the  painter's 
knowledge  ;  the  dress,  the  sea  background,  and  the  con- 
ventional business  in  the  foreground  were  painted  out 
of  his  head,  not  yet  adequately  stored  by  observation. 
Nor  was  his  aim  at  decorative  conditions  single-minded 
enough  to  produce  a  "carrying"  relief  of  colour.  If 
this  picture,  however,  might  pass  for  a  weak  John, 
"  The  Lake  ",  No.  51,  is  certainly  an  unadulterated 
Lamb.  Of  course,  the  degraded  little  creature  in 
the  corner  is  silly,  a  sort  of  meaningless  out- 
burst or  relapse  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  serious 
creation,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  pagan  primal  serenity. 
These  women,  with  their  noble  ivory-coloured  forms 
and  their  slow  dignity,  and  she  in  especial  whose  pan- 
like inscrutable  face  is  turned  to  us,  are  very  part  of  the 
mystery  breathing  from  the  violet  purple  lake  and 
distance. 

The  standard  of  this  exhibition  is  high  ;  Mr.  Clifford 
Adams'  badly-hung  picture,  No.  4,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  more  interesting  things.  Professor  Brown's  "  On 
the  Banks  of  the  Severn"  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
landscapes  he  has  exhibited.  Even  in  a  show  of  such 
high  and  often  crude  pitch  of  tone  this  carries  with 
great  power  and  solidity  of  value.  Miss  John's  No.  58, 
Miss  Davison's  "The  Philosopher",  and  Miss 
Tyrwhitt's  No.  154 — all  are  of  importance.  Among 
the  drawings,  too,  are  many  interesting  things,  notably 
Mr.  A.  Rothenstein's  Girls  in  Oriental  Dresses,  Mr. 
Maclaren's  No.  271,  and  Mr.  Jackson's  "  Bill  ". 

Reviewing  the  whole  question  of  art's  violent  schisms 
in  a  detached  and  philosophic  mood,  one  is  astonished  at 
the  gulfs  artists  have  set  about  their  camps  and  cliques. 
For  it  seems  to  me  the  aim  of  all  sincere  painters  un- 
bitten  by  theory  or  reduced  to  ingenious  blague  is  iden- 
tical. Gerard  Don,  Velazquez,  Mr.  Sickert,  and  Mr. 
B.  W.  Leader  all  aim  at  the  same  bull.  How  near  they 
get  to  it,  how  much  they  see  in  life  (or  Nature) 'simply 
depends  on  their  capacity  ;  some  are  seers,  most  cannot 
as  yet  see  more  than  boring  facts  ;  but  far  more  are 
admirably  honest  in  intention  than  the  others  hope. 


"  SETTLEMENT." 

"  r  I  "HE  Settlement  Officer  " — so  has  ordained  the 
watchful  Government  of  India — "  shall  inspect 
and  note  upon  every  village  before  proposing  revised 
rents  and  Land  Revenue  for  the  same."  With  a  light 
heart  the  Assistant  Commissioner  on  whom  has  been 
laid  the  re-settlement  of  an  Indian  District  launches 
himself  upon  his  new  billet.  The  map  of  the  District 
shows  that  half  the  total  area  is  under  hill  and  forest, 
sparsely  settled  with  aboriginals'  hamlets.  Good  !  He 
buys  a  new  cordite  rifle,  two  new  ponies,  and  a  large 
Thermos  flask,  engages  a  score  of  camels  for  carriage 
of  tents,  joins  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society, 
and,  one  brilliant  morning  in  early  November,  marches 
out  upon  the  long  trail  to  "  inspect  and  note  upon  "  the 
two  thousand  odd  villages  which  make  up  the  District. 

May,  in  Central  India,  four  years  later.  The  last  of 
the  two  thousand  and  odd  villages  has  been  "  finished  " 
this  very  evening.  The  S.O.'s  hair  is  rather  long. 
His  feet  are  very  horny.  The  rifle  is  not  with  him. 
Long  ago  he  has  realised  that  Settlement  work  and  big- 
game  shooting  each  demand  the  whole  of  a  man's 
energies,  and  so  the  shooting  has  gone  to  the  wall. 
There  has  been  no  time  for  it,  and  he  is  not  so 
keen  on  killing  as  he  was.  He  is  on  foot.  No  ponies 
can  climb  the  precipices  fencing  the  red-hot  sandstone 
plateau  from  which  he  has  just  descended.  His  clothes, 
but  for  the  sambhur-hide  rope-soled  boots,  the  heavy 
back-pad  to  fend  off  the  sun,  and  the  mushroom  hat, 
are  a  shabby  travesty  of  those  in  which  he  stroked  his 
college  eight,  centuries  ago  !    His  bare  knees  are  the 
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colour  of  his  boots.  Much  he  lias  forgotten,  learned, 
perhaps,  more.  At  all  events  he  has  his  Theoeritus  by 
heart  now,  and  long  stretches  of  Lucretius  have 
lightened  many  a  weary  mile. 

And  so  it  is  all  over,  the  drudgery,  the  treadmill  of 
it,  the  daily  double  trudge,  morning  and  evening,  for 
seven  months  in  every  year.  His  bungalow  at  Head- 
quarters has  seen  him  only  during  the  Rains,  when 
it  always  leaked,  and  gave  him  fever.  It  is  all  over. 
He  sits,  ii\  the  sunset,  by  the  side  of  a  muddy  jungle 
pool,  some  score  of  yards  square.  A  half-naked 
aboriginal,  scion  of  the  royal  Gond  dynasty  that  held 
these  passes  against  the  advancing  Moguls  three  and  a 
half  centuries  ago,  sits  beside  him. 

"  Company  Sahib  Bahadur  ",  explains  the  aboriginal, 
to  whom  Victoria,  Edward  and  George  are  not  even 
names,  "conferred  these  five  jungle  villages  on  my 
great-great-grandfather,  free  of  revenue,  for  all  eternity, 
seeing  that  we  were  once  kings." 

Camp  is  two  miles  away,  on  the  red  high-road.  The 
mud  at  the  edge  of  the  pool  is  like  an  open  book.  The 
pads  of  a  she  sloth-bear,  as  it  were  those  of  a  fat  little 
man  barefooted,  and  of  her  babies  beside  her,  the  track 
of  a  porcupine,  half  effaced  in  the  scrawl  of  his  trailing 
quills,  the  round,  deep  pug  of  a  large  panther,  the  hoof 
marks  of  all  horned  beasts,  from  tiny  gazelle  to  sam- 
bhur  and  nilgai,  the  two  men  read  them  in  silence.  Then 
the  Gond  speaks.  "  We  are  not  afraid  of  panthers 
or  even  of  tigers.  We  meet  them  and  cry  out  and  they 
run  away,  even  from  off  their  kills.  But  we  fear  the 
bear  greatly.  He  is  of  a  sharp,  bitter  temper.  He 
always  walks  along  our  paths,  and  when  he  sees  us 
runs  at  us  like  a  dog  and  stands  on  his  legs  and  thrashes 
with  his  hands  at  our  faces.  I  saw  my  brother  killed 
like  that  last  year  on  his  way  to  present  a  petition  to 
you.  Let  us  sit  here  to-night  and  kill  a  bear  as  he 
comes  to  drink."  But  the  Settlement  Officer's  brain 
holds  but  one  thought.    "  It  is  finished." 

A  bull  nilgai  bellows  from  half  a  mile  away,  and 
bellows  again,  the  sound  echoing  against  the  precipice. 
A  distant  monkey  chatters,  then  another,  and  another. 
The  Gond  stiffens.  "  Some  clawed  animal  is  on  the 
move."  The  two  rise,  and  walk  with  caution  toward 
the  noise  which  by  now  is  incessant.  There,  in  an  open 
salt-lick,  thirty  paces  away,  stands  a  splendid  bull 
nilgai,  iron-grey  coat,  towering  neck  and  throat-tassel 
swinging  ito  each  defiant  call.  And  straight  from 
before  the  Settlement  Officer's  feet  a  heavy  panther 
springs  up  without  a  sound  and  bounds  away  into  cover, 
like  a  tame  cat  among  the  flower-beds  of  home. 

"Ah  ",  observes  the  aboriginal,  "  he  was  stalking 
the  nilgai,  the  rogue  !  the  rascal  !  the  son  of  shame  !  and 
the  bull  saw  him  in  time,  yet  dared  not  turn  his  back 
on  him  and  so  called  on  us  for  help  ;  and  the  panther  was 
saying  in  his  heart,  '•  If  I  run  at  the  bull  shall  I  catch 
him,  and  if  I  catch  him  shall  I  be  able  to  pull  him  down  ?  ' 
My  other  brother,  the  one  whom  a  pig  lamed  " 

But  the  Settlement  Officer  had  turned  his  face  to 
camp.  His  heart  held  but  one  thought.  "  It  is  over, 
it  is  finished,  I  may  rest  now." 


LA   GRANDE  MADEMOISELLE. 

'~T",HE  Fronde  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  Turenne  and  the 
Cardinal  and  the  little  King  have  driven  Conde 
and  his  cavaliers  against  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the 
city  gates  of  Paris  arc  barred  against  the  luckless  host. 
The  City  Fathers  of  the  Hotel  dc  Villc  and  the  Lawyers 
of  the  Parlement  care  not  to  risk  a  siege,  for  it  will 
mean  that  they  may  quaff  no  more  the  white  wine  of 
Arbois  and  the  red  wine  of  Burgundy.  De  Retz,  of  old 
days  the  episcopal  Gracchus,  now  wears  the  red  hat 
and  is  writing  sub  sigillo  to  Mazarin.  And  Monsieur 
(Gaston  d 'Orleans),  half  traitor,  wholly  poltroon,  would 
rather  that  Conde  shall  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  that 
one  cannon-ball  shall  fall  in  the  trellised  walks  of  the 
Luxembourg.  But  M.  le  Prince  de  Conde  has  still 
one  faithful  friend  in  Paris,  the  tall,  blue-eyed  girl, 
Monsieur's  daughter,  the  Montpensier,  la  grande 
Mademoiselle,  the  second  Maid  of  Orleans.    For  many 


a  weary  hour  that  night  ol  1  July  1652  has  that  girl 
stood  by  her  chamber  window  listening  to  the  trumpets 

and  drums  of  the  marching  host  and  wondering  how 

sin-  can  save  her  hero's  cause,  as  she  saved  it  in  the 
spring  at  Orleans,  and  only  when  the  bells  chime 
two  does  she  seek  he  r  pillow  .  For  lour  hours  does 
she  sleep,  and  then  her  maid  awakes  her  with  tin 
tidings  that  the  Comte  de  Fiesque  has  come  with 
a  message  from  Monsieur  le  Prince.  And  even  as 
the  girl  speaks  the  distant  rumble  of  musketry 
is  heard.  "  Hid  him  enter  "  says  Mademoiselle. 
And  the  Count  enters  clad  in  lull  armour  and  with 
heavy  face  to  say  that  Turenne's  mighty  host  has 
fallen  on  the  Prince's  troops  at  daybreak,  that  the  battle 
rages  round  the  S.  Antoine  faubourg  ;  but  that  Paris  will 
not  open  its  gates  even  to  take  in  their  baggage.  He 
has  been  to  Monsieur,  but  Monsieur  is  too  ill  to  see 
him.  And  therefore,  as  the  Prince  bids,  he  has  come 
to  Mademoiselle,  the  last  hope  of  the  Fronde. 

Not  an  hour  has  passed  before  Mademoiselle  is  rush- 
ing wildly  to  the  halls  of  the  Luxembourg.  She  tears 
through  the  gates,  and  there  on  the  steps  stands 
Monsieur  fully  dressed,  his  parasites  around  him.  "  I 
thought  you  were  in  bed.  The  Comte  de  Fiesque  told, 
me  that  you  were  ill  ",  shriek.-,  the  daughter.  "  Not  ill 
enough  to  be  in  bed,  but  too  ill  to  go  out  ",  replies  the 
father.  "  Oh,  mount  your  horse  and  go  and  aid  the 
Prince."  Still  Monsieur  whistles,  and  the  maiden 
bursts  into  tears.  And  the  gallant  fellows  in  the  back- 
ground murmur  that  Monsieur  is  right,  for  "  Sauvc  qui 
peut  "  is  the  watchword  for  to-day.  Tears  are  fruitless,, 
and  Mademoiselle  cries  in  fury,  "  Have  you  a  treaty 
with  the  Court  in  your  pocket,  and  have  you  sold 
Monsieur  le  Prince  to  the  Cardinal  "  ;  but  still  Monsieur 
whistles.  And  now  new  suppliants  approach.  The 
Comtesse  de  Fiesque,  who  climbed  the  Orleans  ram- 
parts with  Mademoiselle,  the  fair  Duchesse  de  Nemours, 
whose  brother  and  husband  are  in  the  tray,  add  their 
supplications;  but  Monsieur  whistles  on.  At  last  how- 
ever stern  men  appear — the  Due  de  Rohan  and 
Chavigny,  Richelieu's  old  Councillor  of  State — and 
speak  strong  words ;  and  Monsieur  begins  to  argue. 
At  last  he  half  yields.  He  will  write,  he  says,  to  the 
City  Fathers  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc  and  tell  them  that 
his  daughter  shall  declare  his  wishes  to  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mademoiselle,  the  Duchesse  and  Comtesse  are 
rushing  with  the  epistle  through  the  Rue  Dauphine  to 
the  Place  de  Greve,  and  Monsieur  is  left  complaining  of 
the  hard  fate  of  the  father  who  has  a  heroine  for  a 
daughter.  The  crowd  is  rough  and  thick  in  the  Place 
de  Greve,  but  to  Mademoiselle's  joy  it  is  a  friendly 
crowd  and  it  is  cheering  for  Monsieur  le  Prince  and 
crying  to  Mademoiselle,  as  it  opens  to  let  her  pass,  that 
it  will  do  all  that  she  wills. 

So  she  enters  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where,  glorious  in  robes  and  lace,  the  Provost  of  the 
Merchants,  City  Fathers,  and  Sheriffs  are  gathered  in 
conclave  with  the  Marechal  de  l'Hopital,  the  Governor 
of  Paris.  The  Marechal  and  Provost  bow  low,  but 
Mademoiselle  has  no  time  for  pretty  ceremonies  or 
speeches.  She  will  not  even  sit  down.  As  soon  as  the 
Greffier  solemnly  reads  Monsieur's  letter  she  gives  her 
orders.  "  First  the  Burghers  must  be  ordered  to  arm 
themselves."  This,  she  is  told,  has  been  done.  "  Two 
thousand  men  must  be  sent  to  aid  Monsieur  le  Prince." 

This  shall  be  done."  "  Four  hundred  men  must  be 
sent  to  guard  the  Palais  Royal."  It  is  agreed.  And 
now  in  firm  tones,  though  her  heart  is  beating  wildly, 
the  young  girl  makes  her  last  demand.  "  The  gates 
must  be  opened  and  the  army  of  the  Prince  must  enter." 
The  Marechal  shakes  his  head.  "  Monsieur  le  Prince 
has  caused  all  the  trouble.  Had  he  riot  come  here  the 
royal  forces  would  not  have  followed  him."  It  is  more 
than  the  women  who  arc  with  Mademoiselle  can  bear. 
The  fair  De  Nemours  retorts  with  fury,  but  Made- 
moiselle sternly  stops  the  war  of  words.  "  Cease  this 
trifling  ",  she  cries.  "  Monsieur  le  Prince  is  in  danger. 
You  can  save  him.  Then  save  him  quickly. "  The  City 
Fathers  whisper  together  and  file  out  to  deliberate  in 
another  chamber.  Mademoiselle  and  her  women  are 
alone  in  the  great  hall.    It  is  a  comfort  to  her  in  this 
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hour  of  doubt  to  listen  to  the  chant  of  the  Mass  from 
the  chapel  below,  and  to  blend  with  it  her  prayers.  It 
is  a  grimmer  satisfaction  to  hear  the  cheers  for  Conde 
and  the  curses  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville  that  are  rising  fast 
and  furious  from  the  crowd  outside.  But  as  the  City 
Fathers  will  linger  on  their  Committee  Mademoiselle 
decides  to  put  her  foot  down.  She  sends  them  a  little  note 
to  remind  them  that  the  people  are  with  her,  and  that 
unless  they  act  promptly  she  must  take  sharp  measures. 
Messieurs  hear  and  obey,  for  they  have  a  wholesome 
terror  of  the  mob.  They  troop  back  into  the  hall  to 
announce  that  the  gates  shall  be  opened.  Mademoiselle 
has  no  time  for  thanks.  Into  her  carriage  she  springs 
and  drives  down  the  Rue  S.  Antoine  to  the  scene  of  the 
fight.  It  is  a  via  dolorosa,  for  at  every  step  she  meets 
the  cars,  the  carts,  the  chairs  or  planks  that  bear  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  from  the  battle.  The  shattered 
limbs,  the  bleeding  faces  are  terrible  to  see  ;  but  the 
young  girl  keeps  on.  yet  ever  giving  as  she  meets  him  a 
kind  word  to  the  sufferer.  Rochefoucauld  passes.  He 
cannot  speak  and  his  eyes  seem  to  have  left  his  head. 
Vallon  is  borne  by  in  a  chair.  "  My  good  Mistress  ", 
he  sobs,  "  we  are  lost."  "  No  ",  she  cries,  "  a  retreat 
is  opened."  "  You  give  me  my  life  ",  he  says,  as  they 
bear  him  on.  At  last  the  Porte  S.  Antoine  is  reached 
and  Mademoiselle  orders  it  to  be  opened,  and  enters  a 
house  hard  by  the  Bastille  to  watch.  Soon  she  has  a 
visitor,  Monsieur  le  Prince  himself.  He  comes  from 
the  fight,  where  he  has  ridden  for  hours  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fray,  unwounded  but  weary  and  sad.  His  hair 
is  tangled  ;  his  face  is  covered  with  dust ;  his  shirt  is 
stained  with  gore  ;  his  scabbard  is  gone  ;  but  his  blood- 
stained sword  is  in  his  hand.  When  he  enters  he 
throws  himself  into  a  chair  and  weeps.  "  I  am  in 
despair  ",  he  gioans.  "  My  best  friends,  Nemours, 
Rochefoucauld,  are  wounded  to  the  death."  "They 
are  not  dying  ",  says  Mademoiselle  softly,  and  gives 
him  words  of  hope.  The  hero  is  comforted.  But  ere 
he  returns  to  the  fray  he  gives  her  a  command.  She 
must  not  move.  She  must  stay  there  and  see  that  the 
baggage  of  the  army  passes  safely  through  the  gate. 

He  is  gone,  and  the  young  girl  commences  her 
labours.  The  day  is  hot;  the  scene  is  ghastly,  for 
wounded  men  are  ever  passing  by  ;  the  duties  are  hard, 
for  it  is  to  her  that  the  officers  who  are  riding  in  with 
the  baggage  train  come  for  orders,  it  is  she  who  must 
allot  their  posts  to  the  militia  companies  whom  the  City 
Fathers  are  sending  to  her  aid,  and  it  is  she  who  must 
despatch  the  casks  of  wine  to  the  fighting  line.  But  mid 
it  all  she  has  still  a  word  of  kindness  for  the  wounded, 
for  the  common  soldiers  as  well  as  for  the  gentlemen. 
For  those  who  wear  the  red  cross  of  Spain  or  who 
struggle  to  make  their  needs  known  in  the  German 
tongue  she  has  a  special  care.  She  commends  them  as 
strangers  to  the  surgeons  of  the  hospitals.  And  for  the 
horses  she  has  a  thought.  "  Take  off  their  harness", 
she  says  when  the  baggage  is  in  safety,  "  and  let  them 
graze  ". 

At  two  o'clock  the  battle  is  waning,  and  Mademoiselle 
is  at  dinner.  The  gay  world  of  Paris  is  coming  to  con- 
gratulate her.  Madame  de  Chatillon,  mean  and  beauti- 
ful as  ever,  is  sitting  by  her  side  and  abusing  her  father. 
Monsieur  le  Prince  has  again  left  the  fray  for  another 
brief  talk.  He  has  already  pledged  his  word  to  Made- 
moiselle that  if  her  father  comes  he  will  not  say  one 
hard  word  to  him.  And  in  due  time  Monsieur  himself 
arrives,  eager  to  claim  for  himself  his  daughter's 
laurels.  He  embraces  Monsieur  le  Prince,  congratu- 
lates him  on  his  escape  and  asks  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
battle.  It  is  a  relief  to  Mademoiselle  to  go  from  this 
scene  with  her  faithful  Comtesse  and  page  to  the 
Bastille,  where  they  have  invited  her.  The  Governor  and 
his  guards  come  forth  to  receive  her  and  escort  her  to 
the  battlements.  She  tramps  up  many  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing staircase,  sees  many  a  door  unlocked,  until  she 
reaches  the  top  of  a  tower  and  takes  that  walk  round 
the  battlements  that  so  many  captive  feet  will  tread  in 
after  days.  It  is  now  alive  with  gunners,  and  the  old 
brass  cannon  have  been  thrust  into  the  embrasures. 
''But''',  says  Mademoiselle,  "these  guns  are  in  the 


wrong  position.    They  command  the  town.    Move  them 
to  the  bastion  on  the  riverside  to  defend  S.  Antoine". 
The  gunners  are  pushing  the  cannon,  and  the  young 
commander  is  surveying  the  scene  of  strife  from  her  spy- 
glass.   She  sees  the  height  of  Charonne  and  notes  that 
the  carriage  of  little  Louis  Quatorze  is  there.  Below, 
where  Bagnolet  rises  amid  the  vineyards,  is  the  mass 
of  Turenne's  army.    For  a  moment  Mademoiselle  is 
wondering  who  are  the  various  commanders  who  are 
riding  about  with  their  staffs.    Suddenly  she  fixes  her 
eyes  on  two  large  bodies  of  horse  dashing  towards  the 
waterside,  and  her  face  grows  pale.    She  has  caught 
the  point  of  the  manoeuvre.    Those  dragoons  are  gallop- 
ing for  the  Paris  moat,  and  if  they  reach  it  the  Prince's 
retreat  is  cut  off  ;  and  he  (she  sees  him  now  standing 
on  the  S.  Antoine  belfry)  does  not,  cannot,  know  aught 
of  it.    Her  resolve  is  taken.    One  word  to  the  page 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  brave  boy  is  galloping  to  the 
front  for  death  or  life  with  tidings  of  the  peril.  Another 
word  to  the  gunners.    And  as  the  squadrons  draw  nearer 
the  great  Bastille  guns  flash  on  them  the  hail  of  death. 
While  the  old  towers  still  shake  and  the  smoke  has 
hardly  lifted,  the  watchers  from  the  tower  see  a  few 
riderless  horses  in  mad  gallop,  and  the  onward  rush  of 
the  squadron  checked,  as  the  troopers  rein  back  their 
frightened  steeds.      Turenne  has  met  his  match,  his 
bugles  are  sounding  the  retreat,  and  Conde's  army  is 
marching  through  the  Porte  S.  Antoine,  all  its  colours 
flying  and  every  gun  safe.    And  Mademoiselle  from  the 
balcony  is  smiling  on  the  soldiers  who  are  crying  for 
more  wine  to  drink  the  health  of  her  their  saviour.  In 
the  evening  the  great  and  the  fair  muster  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the  Maid  of  Paris.    Yet  as 
she  lies  on  a  sleepless  couch  that  night  the  heroine  has 
only  one  thought,  the  "  poor  dead  ". 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PERSONAL    LIBERTY    AND    THE  MEDICINE 

MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review.  ' 

92  Victoria  Street,  London  S.W. 

Sir, — Freedom  of  the  person  as  established  in  Eng- 
land for  many  generations  is  the  peculiar  possession  of 
our  race  and  country.  A  certain  liberty  may  be  found 
in  other  countries,  but  it  is  collective  rather  than  indi- 
vidual. Elsewhere  the  guardians  of  public  order  are 
permitted  by  law  and  by  public  opinion  to  come  into  the 
streets  with  lethal  weapons  and  to  use  them  on  crowds 
of  fellow-citizens.  In  England  the  sanctity  of  the 
person  is  so  universally  recognised  that  the  police  carry 
nothing  but  truncheons,  and  would  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully be  summoned  for  assault  if  they  ever  used 
them  without  justification  complete  enough  to  satisfy 
an  impartial  tribunal.  Every  person  in  England  has  an 
indisputable  right  to  live  how  he  chooses,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  transgress  the  law,  he  may  starve  himself 
or  overeat  himself  or  overdrink  himself  in  his  own 
house,  and  no  one  can  interfere  with  him.  The  few 
attempts  made  from  time  to  time  in  England  to  limit 
this  freedom  in  any  direction,  and  to  intrude  upon  the 
private  rights  so  sacred  to  every  man  and  woman, 
have  soon  met  with  dismal  failure. 

The  compulsory  Yaccination  Act  went  down  before 
the  repugnance  of  the  Englishman  to  a  violation  of  his 
right  of  private  judgment  and  the  insufferable  claim  of 
doctors  to  inject  diseased  matter  into  his  body,  and  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act  disappeared  amid  the  execra- 
tion raised  bv  its  insult  to  the  sanctity  of  the  person. 

Both  these  onslaughts  upon  freedom  emanated  from 
the  medicine  men,  and  it  is  against  further  impertinent 
sallies  from  the  same  quarter  that  it  behoves  the  public 
to  be  on  their  guard. 

Mr.  Stephen  Paget  F.R.C.S.  delivered  an  address 
at  King's  College  Hospital  on  13  October,  and  took 
for  his  theme  "  The  Use  of  our  Authority  ".  The 
matter  of  his  discourse  is  calculated  to  make  the 
approach  of  the  surgeon  more  horrible  than  that  of  the 
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spoilt  or  stone.  The  exclamation  oi  the  Chancellor  <>l 
the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons  thai  He 
Strongly  felt  "  the  necessity  of  not  compelling  workmen 
to  submit  themselves  to  be  out  up  "  seems  to  be  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Paget  E.R.C.S.  as  inept.  He  asks 
his  medical  audience,  "  What  would  you  do  if  a  man 
with  strangulated  hernia  absolutely  refused  operation? 
What  would  you  do  if  the  parents  of  a  child  with  bad 
laryngeal  diphtheria  absolutely  refused  to  let  you  give 
anti-toxin?  It  is  a  difficult  question.  I  hope  I  should 
have  the  courage  to  give  the  anti-toxin  by  stealth,  taking 
that  view  of  the  consequences  which  has  been  so  well 
expressed  by  Lord  Milner.  But  one  could  not  operate 
by  stealth  on  a  hernia  ".  From  which  we  learn  the 
monstrous  confession  admitted  without  circumlocution 
by  this  daring  operator,  that  he  would  cheat  a  child's 
parents  by  stealth,  and  if  he  could,  would  cut  about  an 
adult's  body  without  his  consent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Paget  F.R.C.S.  is  the 
operating  surgeon  at  any  hospital  where  the  sick  poor 
are  tended,  but  if  this  cynical  declaration  received  a 
wider  publication  than  is  afforded  to  it  by  its  appearance 
in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal"  I  should  imagine  the 
sick  poor  would  avoid  if  possible  a  hospital  where  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  their  children  and  themselves  being 
■operated  upon  "  by  stealth  "  without  their  consent. 
Where  "  stealth  "  is  impracticable  or  perhaps  needless, 
Mr.  Paget  F.R.C.S.  exhorts  his  brethren  of  the  knife 
boldlv  to  assert  their  "  authority  "  and  to  fall  to  ! 
With  haughty  grandiloquence  he  exclaims  :  "  Hold 
your  authority  in  reserve  ;  keep  it  for  the  great  occa- 
sions of  action  ;  and  when  such  an  occasion  does  arise, 
unmask  your  heavy  artillery,  and  let  nothing  stand 
between  you  and — '  a  life  to  be  saved. '  "  This  is  indeed 
an  awesome  mandate — to  the  patient  !  The  vision  of 
Mr.  Paget  F.R.C.S.  having  discarded  stealth,  ap- 
proaching the  bed  containing  the  shivering  protesting 

clinical  material  ",  unmasking  his  heavy  artillery  and 
letting  nothing  stand  between  him  and — "  a  life  to  be 
saved  ",  is  a  terrifying  apparition  ! 

-Some  members  of  Parliament  who  have  expressed 
themselves  as  unable  to  recognise  a  surgeon's  right  to 
cut  a  man  about  without  his  consent,  receive  from 
Mr.  Paget  F.R.C.S.  this  contemptuous  dismissal  : 
"  It  seems  a  pity  to  spend  on  each  of  them  ^400  a 
vear  ".  These  unhappy  legislators  have  not  yet  felt  the 
necessity  of  attending  Mr.  Paget's  classes  and  learning 
the  duty  of  abject  submission  to  the  "  authority  "  of 
the  medicine  man  with  his  knife.  "  It  is  our  business  ", 
says  Mr.  Paget,  "  on  our  way  through  life,  to  give 
instruction  ".  The  abashed  and  mercenary  members 
of  Parliament  are  put  in  their  proper  place  by  this  lofty- 
surgeon  who  thus  "  unmasks  his  heavy  artillery  "  upon 
them  !  Now  some  of  us  who  value  personal  freedom 
regard  a  surgeon  who  declares  that  he  will  let  nothing 
stand  between  him  and  what  he  euphemiously  describes 
as  "  a  life  to  be  saved  "  as  a  man  to  be  resisted  and 
•condemned. 

Mr.  Paget  F.R.C.S.  is  himself  no  doubt  an  expert 
operator  or  he  would  not  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  can  he  claim  that  the  life  has 
always  been  saved  under  his  knife?  Surgery  is  an 
art,  not  a  science  ;  an  operator's  dexterity  may  on  occa- 
sion be  wanting,  his  nerve  may  fail  him,  and  his  memory 
suffer  eclipse.  I  seem  to  have  heard  of  some  persons 
succumbing  to  operations  for  appendicitis,  and  of  others 
surviving  an  access  of  this  disease  who  declined  to  be 
subjected  to  the  knife,  and  I  conclude  that  what  Mr. 
Paget  calls  "  a  life  to  be  saved  "  "by  an  operation  may 
not  seldom  prove  to  be  a  life  lost  by  it.  Are  we  to 
be  denied  the  right  of  choosing  which  chance  of  life 
we  will  embrace,  or  which  form  of  death  we  will  face? 

Nothing  but  the  practical  certainty  of  survival  and 
cure  after,  and  by,  an  operation,  and  the  certainty  of 
death  without  it  so  absolute  as  to  make  it  an  act 
of  suicide  to  refuse  it,  can  afford  the  slightest  ground 
for  these  insufferable  claims  advanced  by  Mr.  Paget ; 
and  even  then,  all  those  who  value  the  sanctity  of 
the  person  will  repudiate  such  claims  without  hesita- 
tion. But  those  who  advance  them  proffer  no  evidence 
that  operations  invariably  save  and  never  extinguish 


lift'.  Where  arc  the  statistics  from  the  great  hospitals 
proving  that  the  lives  of  the  sick  poor  are  always 
"saved  by  operations"?  Where  indeed!  I  have 
carefully  studied   the  annual   reports  of    all   the  large 

Metropolitan  hospitals  for  many  years  past,  but  have 
never  discovered  any  figures  to  inform  the  public  how 
many  operations  are  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
patients.  In  the  case  of  one  hospital  indeed  I  have  made 
lepeated  and  almost  importunate  efforts  to  induce  the 
hospital  to  reveal  these  figures,  but  without  success. 

Great  claims  had  been  made  in  public  for  the  benefi- 
cent results  to  mankind  of  new  knowledge  acquired  by 
practices  some  of  us  detest,  in  the  region  of  brain 
surgery.  This  new  knowledge  was  being  applied  in 
operations  performed  more  especially  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  ;  to  that  hospital  I  there- 
fore appealed  as  a  searcher  after  truth,  to  furnish  me 
and  the  public  with  the  death-rate  of  the  patients  within 
three  months  of  operation.  But  I  appealed  in  vain. 
This  was  in  1902.  In  September  1908  I  made  a  second 
effort  and  called  upon  the  daring  operator  himself  (in 
the  "  Dailv  Mail  "  16  September)  to  assist  me  in 
demonstrating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  claims  by 
the  production  of  this  death-rate.  I  was  referred  by 
him  ("  Daily  Mail  "  22  September)  to  a  "  Jubilee 
Volume  ",  which  he  said  was  about  to  be  published 
by  the  hospital  in  question,  where  I  should  find  the 
desired  figures.  That  was  in  1908,  but  no  "  Jubilee 
Volume  "  and  no  information  as  to  the  death-rate  of 
the  patients  has  appeared  as  yet. 

In  these  circumstances  the  unprejudiced  will  make 
the  most  obvious  and  simple  deductions  for  themselves. 
I  take  leave  now  to  assert  that  if  the  surgeons  of 
England  endorse  Mr.  Paget's  claims  to  inoculate 
children  "  by  stealth  "  when  their  parents  object,  and 
not  to  let  the  will  of  an  adult  patient  "  stand  between  " 
him  and  the  knife,' we  are  face  to  face  with  an  organised 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  person  which  ought  to 
be  universally  exposed  and  denounced. 

I  have  waited  to  see  whether  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
fession would  repudiate  Mr.  Paget's  language  and 
claims,  as  repugnant  to  them  ;  but  they  have,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  maintained  a  silence  that  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  signifies  acquiescence  in  that  language 
and  those  claims — claims  which  threaten  the  freedom 
of  the  person,  assert  "  authority  "  over  helpless  sick 
people  which  is  entirely  intolerable,  and  language  which 
employs  insolent  impertinence  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  everybody  else  who  will  not  make  abject 
submission  to  a  jejune  priesthood  of  medicine  men. 

Stephen  Coleridge. 


CLEARING  THE  AIR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  supplement  your  excellent 
article  under  the  above  heading  by  a  suggestion  that 
we  should  not  rely  too  exclusively  on  the  policy  of  a 
predominant  fleet,  but  should  endeavour  to  prove  our 
friendship  for  Germany  by  diplomatic  means  as  well? 
At  the  present  time  our  apparent  attitude  is  one  of  un- 
yielding repression,  and  of  a  determination  to  thwart 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  Germany  towards  terri- 
torial expansion  in  countries  suited  for  white  colonisa- 
tion. We  have,  in  fact,  apparently  entered  into  a  tacit 
understanding  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  keep  Germany  out  of  all  participation  in 
the  New  World  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be 
far  wrong  if  we  regard  this  as  the  real  crux  of  the 
situation.  To  suppose  that  a  Northern  race  suffering 
from  over-population  really  cares  much  about  the 
acquisition  of  a  sun-scorched  desert  or  a  tropical  jungle 
is  to  take  up  an  obviously  untenable  position.  What 
such  a  race  wants  is  a  temperate  territory  into  which 
it  may  pour  its  surplus  population  with  the  certainty 
that  it  will  there  multiply  and  prosper,  and  carry  on 
the  civilisation  and  traditions  of  its  European  home. 
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Such  an  opportunity  the  United  States  have  roughly 
forbidden  by  their  preposterous  Monroe  Doctrine,  rely- 
ing for  its  enforcement  as  much  on  our  anti-German 
feelings  as  on  their  own  unaided  power.  This  question 
both  parties  in  the  State  habitually  shirk  ;  but  it  will 
without  doubt  force  its  way  to  the  front  before  long 
with  unexpected  suddenness,  and  we  may  then  realise 
that  the  process  of  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  is  a 
particularly  dangerous  one  for  the  sitter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Immo  S.  Allen. 


Ml  LITANTISM . 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Coram  Street  W.C.,  29  November  191 1. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  at  the  gibing  tone 
adopted  by  you  in  your  issue  of  25  November  on  the 
recent  militancy  of  the  W.S.P.U.?  You  say  that  "  we 
shall  soon  be  regaled  by  some  more  insolent  abuse  of 
magistrates  by  Miss  Pankhurst  and  some  more  prison- 
whinings  ".  What  you  mean  by  this  "cryptic" 
utterance  is  not  clear.  We  of  the  W.S.P.U;  are  not 
aware  that  the  magistrates  of  this  country  have  at  any 
time  been  treated  with  "insolent  abuse"  by  us.  It" 
you  had  been  present  in  the  various  courts  at  which 
our  people  have  been  tried,  you  would  probably 
have  been  struck  by  the  dignified  bearing  of 
our  prisoners,  a  term  which  could  not  have  been 
applied  to  them  if  they  had  stooped  to  abuse.  As  to 
the  gibe  of  prison-whinings,  it  sounds  very  quaintly 
side  by  side  with  the  other  "  polite  fiction  "  often  raised 
against  us  that  we  enjoy  going  to  prison.  Both  are 
equally  absurd  and  equally  untrue.  As  soldiers  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  fortune  of  war. 

You  then  go  on  to  jeer  at  us  for  throwing  stones 
"  at  all  the  windows  we  could  find  ".  Surely  this  is  a 
gross  exaggeration.  The  stones  thrown  on  21  November 
broke  windows  in  Whitehall,  the  Strand,  one  or  two 
West-End  establishments,  and  two  newspaper  offices. 
Are  these  all  the  windows  we  could  find  ?  That  this 
stone-throwing  was  not  done  indiscriminately  and 
hysterically  is  proved  by  your  next  remark,  "It  is 
something  (and  surprising)  that  stones  were  not  thrown 
at  the  police".  This  noteworthy  fact  proves  how 
deliberate  and  self-restrained  the  women  were.  Your 
remark  in  brackets  arose  quite  naturally,  from  the 
involuntary  reflection  as  to  what  men  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances  !  But  wc  know  when  to  cry 
"  Thus  far  and  no  farther  "  !  Our  militancy  is  capable 
of  proceeding  to  the  greatest  extremes,  but  only  if 
necessary. 

Yours,  etc., 

Emily  Wilding  Davisox. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

6  December  191 1. 

Sir, — One  would  like  to  ask  your  correspondent 
Audrey  Mary  Cameron  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
the  present  agitation  for  the  Franchise  is  a  man's  agita- 
tion, and  that  800  or  900  men  have  gone  to  prison. 
Would  she  and  the  Government  then  regard  these  pri- 
soners as  the  only  people  demanding  a  vote?  Would 
they  not  regard  them  as  a  significant  percentage, 
representing  a  great  mass  of  opinion  ;  and  fearing  worse 
rebellion,  would  they  not  hasten  to  remove  the  cause 
of  discontent?  The  obvious  reply  is,  I  know,  that  there 
is  no  need  to  fear  women.  "  Might  is  right  "  seems 
to  be  the  motto  of  the  "  small  and  very  noisy  section  of 
women  "  who  proclaim  from  the  housetops  their  belief 
in  the  inferiority  of  their  sex. 

Yours  truly, 

Eleanor  Jacobs. 


REVIEWS, 

YORICK  JUNIOR. 

"  The  Life  and  letters  of  Laurence  Sterne."  By 
Lewis  Melville.  London:  Stanley  Paul.  1911. 
28s.  net. 

"D  OBERT  BURTON,  whose  "  Anatomy  "  was  wont 
■L^-  to  stimulate  Johnson  to  a  comparatively  early 
upheaval  (for  such  a  man  could  surely  never  merely 
rise),  dubbed  himself  Democritus  Junior,  for  no  par- 
ticular reason  save  that  he  fancied  himself  also  to  be 
a  Laughing  Philosopher.  Sterne,  as  one  no  less  com- 
petent, at  any  rate  in  his  own  opinion,  to  "  set  the 
table  on  a  roar  ",  followed  Burton's  example,  owing 
him,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more  than  Burton  owed 
Democritus,  and  called  himself  Yorick.  Let  us  at  least 
so  far  humour  him.  In  these  two  bulky  volumes  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  are  set  forth  with  a  completeness 
and  eke  a  minuteness  of  detail  never  before  attained. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true,  several  previous  biographies 
of  Sterne  in  volume  form,  as  well  as  sundry  mono- 
graphs, notably  that  in  the  monumental  work  popularly 
known  as  D.N.B.  Meanwhile  new  materials  have 
emerged  from  obscurity,  and  Mr.  Melville  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  not  only  some  two  hundred  of  Sterne's 
own  letters,  many  of  them  new,  but  also  a  very  full 
account,  often  original  no  less  than  full,  of  the  various 
phases  of  his  strange  existence,  and  finally  the  famous 
"  Journal  to  Eliza  " — the  first  time  that  curious  out- 
burst has  appeared  in  a  formal  biography  of  its  author. 
Pie  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  ransacked  every  possible 
source  of  information,  and  the  result  is  a  book  so 
copious  and  so  exhaustive  that  one  would  hope 
there  will  never  be  anything  more  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  A  word,  too,  should  be  given  to  the  excel- 
lent series  of  portraits  which  are  here  reproduced. 
The  witty  parson  was  painted  by  many  contemporary 
artists,  and,  among  them,  by  both  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  various  versions 
much  resemble  each  other,  or  that  any  one  of  them 
represents  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  with  the 
striking  exception  of  Gainsborough's,  which  shows  us 
a  face  so  refined,  so  gracious,  that  one  feels  instinc- 
tively that  Sterne's  own  can  never  have  been  like  it. 

"  The  man,  Sterne  ",  as  Johnson  called  him — not, 
we  mav  suppose,  with  any  great  notion  of  appreciation 
— began  badly  by  making  a  very  indiscreet  choice  of 
parents.  His  father,  said  by  some  to  be  the  prototype 
of  My  Uncle  Toby — and  him  we  all  must  love — had 
some  charming  qualities,  but  not  that  of  success.  For 
twenty  years  he  remained  an  ensign  in  a  marching 
regiment,  and  finally  died  of  fever  in  Jamaica,  when 
his  son  had  not  yet  entered  his  teens.  His  constitution 
was  possibly  not  improved  by  a  duel  "  about  a  goose  ' 
in  which  he  came  off  very  decidedly  second-best,  an 
was  with  great  difficulty  restored  to  active  service.  Ye 
all  his  troubles  and  disappointments  and  disputes  abou 
geese — for  he  was,  says  Laurence,  "  in  his  tempe 
somewhat  rapid  and  hasty  " — did  not  avail  to  embitte 
the  natural  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  he  seem 
to  have  been,  like  Uncle  Toby  himself,  an  innocent  t 
the  last,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  "  so  that  you  might 
have  cheated  him  ten  times  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  bee 
uilicient  for  your  purpose  ".  But  if  his  father  was 
from  the  worldly  point  of  view,  a  failure,  his  mothe 
proved  herself  a  stepmother  or  worse.  It  has  often 
happened  in  the  history  of  famous  writers  that  th 
mother  has  appeared  to  us  as  the  shining  and  beneficent 
influence  whither  the  son  carried  so  proudly  the  tale  o 
his  early  triumphs,  and  whence  he  drew  his  main 
encouragement,  not  to  add  a  good  part  of  his  inspira 
tion  also.  Mrs.  Sterne  the  elder  neither  encouraged  no 
inspired.  Mr.  Melville  calls  her  "  a  detestable  woman  " 
and  our  verdict  must  be  the  same.  She  never  showe 
the  little  "  Lory  "  any  kindness  or  sympathy  in  hi 
salad  days,  but,  when  he  was  beginning  to  make  a 
name  and  a  little  money,  did  not  scruple  to  importune 
him  for  the  latter,  and,  having  possessed  herself  of 
it.  denied  that  she  had  received  anything.    With  such 
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parents  it  may  be  thought  that  Sterne  deserved  a  little 
luck  at  least  in  a  wife.  Yet  even  here  fortune  did  not 
smile  very  broadly  upon  him.  Marriage,  we  know,  is — 
at  least  Selden  says  it  is — "  a  desperate  thing  ";  yet 
when  he  had  come  through  a  difficull  youth  without 
shipwreck,  though  with  no  little  hardship,  and  had 
safely  taken  his  Cambridge  degree  and  settled  down, 
as  men  did  in  those  days,  into  what  (iibbon  calls  "  the 
ifat  slumbers  of  the  Church  ",  the  alliance  into  which 
he  entered  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Lumley  was  only  a 
partial  success.  At  first,  indeed,  all  went  well,  but 
before  many  years  were  over  the  two  natures  began  to 
grate  upon  one  another,  and  finally,  when  Mrs.  Sterne 
.and  the  daughter  Lydia  were  seldom  at  home,  the 
estrangement  as  regards  everything  except  money 
remittances,  wherein  Sterne  was  always  liberal  and 
punctual,  lapsed  into  mutual  indifference.  He  had  his 
revenge,  however,  in  creating  Mrs.  Shandy,  whose 
(  xasperating  spirit  of  acquiescence,  as  illustrated  in  the 
episode  of  the  breeches,  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by 
that  same  feature  in  his  wife's  character.  The  cantan- 
kerous uncle,  Jaques  Sterne,  Dean  of  York,  to  whom 
Laurence  owed  his  early  education  and  his  introduction, 
or  rather  precipitation,  into  the  Church,  completes  the 
/list  of  his  near  relatives,  with  none  of  whom  he  can 
be  said  to  have  remained  on  perennially  pleasant  terms. 
His  daughter  was  nearest  his  heart  :  nearer,  one  may 
surmise,  than  he  was  to  hers. 

Of  "  Tristram  "  and  "  The  Sentimental  Journey  ", 
even  Mr.  Melville,  with  all  his  industry,  can  find  little 
or  nothing  that  is  new  to  say.  They  are  a  unique 
amalgam  of  humour,  pathos,  and  occasional  indecency, 
and  as  such,  though  they  will  never  die,  despite 
Johnson's  forecast,  they  can  never  command  a  universal 
suffrage.  "  'Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 
Yet  certain  passages  and  certain  characters  in  them 
are  immortal. 

Sterne's  various  flirtations  are  conscientiously  ex- 
posed in  these  volumes,  and  the  "  Journal  to  Eliza  " 
almost  irresistibly  suggests  a  more  serious  indiscretion. 
But  flirtations,  like  everything  else,  must  come  to  an 
end.  Sterne  had  never  been  a  strong  man  ;  in  his  letters 
he  is  constantly  complaining  of  aches  and  pains  and 
breakings  of  divers  vessels.  It  is  odd  to  find  him 
denouncing  influenza  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and 
apparently  as  foul  a  fiend  then  as  now.  His  last  days — 
and  lonely  days  they  were — were  spent  in  Old  Bond 
Street.  Hitherto,  if  his  vitality  drooped,  his  vivacity 
seemed  to  remain  unimpaired.  But  there  came  a  day  : 
John  Macdonald,  his  friend  Craufurd's  valet,  was  sent 
to  inquire  how  he  was,  and  this  was  his  report:  "  I 
went  into  the  room,  and  he  was  just  a-dying.  I  waited 
ten  minutes  ;  but  in  five  he  said,  '  Now  it  is  come  !  ' 
He  put  off  his  hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow,  and  died 
In  a  minute  "on  18  March  1768,  not  1868,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Melville. 

Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  It  is  at  least  some  sort  of  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  old  story  of  the  body-snatching 
was  only  a  sorry  joke,  and  never  had  any  foundation 
in  fact.  After  life's  fitful  fever — none  surely  much  fit- 
fuller  than  his — he,  or  what  is  left  of  him,  sleeps  and, 
let  us  hope,  sleeps  well,  in  S.  George's  graveyard  near 
the  Marble  Arch,  behind  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  the  Ascension. 


HELLENISM  FOR  THE  BARBARIAN. 

"The  Glory  that  was  Greece."    By  J.  C.  Stofcart. 
London  :  Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    1911.    30s.  net. 

'  1  "HE  object  of  classical  study,  wrote  a  Cambridge 
scholar  lately  dead,  is  to  apprehend  the  spirit 
of  antiquity  in  its  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  Christen- 
dom, to  interpret  the  Parthenon  by,  say,  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. But  how  shall  that  spirit  of  antiquity  be  appre- 
hended if  classical  study,  disappearing  from  the  general 
course  of  schoolboy  and  undergraduate,  declines  into 
•something  as  neglected  as  the  study  of  Hebrew? 
And  those  thousands  who  have  neither  leisure 
nor  means  ;to  learn  the  Greek  language  or  to  visit 


Greece  how  shall  they  satisfy  their  desire  to  know 
Something  of  w  hat  Edgar  Allan  Poe  called  "  the  glory 
that  was  Greece"  ?  They  cannot  wade  through  ency- 
clopaedias nor  master  innumerable  monographs.  They 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  history  books  which  say 
nothing  of  art,  nor  with  art  hooks  which  say  nothing 
of  history,  nor  with  primers  which  leave  a  confused 
impression  of  a  Greece  with  Athens  as  its  sole  town, 
living  its  whole  artistic  life  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
century.  What  is  needed  is  a  volume  which  will  survey 
authoritatively  and  comprehensively  the  entire  field  of 
Greek  life,  culture  and  civilisation,  and  will  show  the 
work  of  every  city  and  every  epoch.  Such  a  volume  will 
require  not  only  the  widest  but  the  latest  scholarship. 
Marvellous  progress  in  classical  knowledge  is  being 
made  possible  by  the  excavations  now  carried  on  in 
the  Mediterranean.  A  few  days  ago  the  recovery  was 
announced  of  part  of  a  satvrie  drama  of  Sophocles. 
Even  more  valuable  surprises  may  at  any  moment  be 
sprung  upon  us.  The  spade  is  proving  mightier  than 
the  pen,  and  historians  are  tearing  up  their  first 
chapters  as  the  digger  examines  the  lower  layers  of 
successive  civilisations. 

Mr.  Stobart  has  produced  the  very  book  to  show  the 
modern  barbarian  the  meaning  of  Hellenism.  He  ex- 
hibits the  latest  discoveries  from  Cnossus  and  else- 
where, the  new-found  masterpieces  along  with  the  old. 
He  criticises  and  appraises  the  newest  theories,  ranging 
from  the  influence  of  malaria  to  the  origins  of  drama. 
He  has  something  for  everybody.  He  offers,  for  the 
study  of  our  modern  statesmen,  the  problems  of  a 
democracy  competent  for  almost  everything  except 
foreign  politics  and  the  conduct  of  war,  problems  of 
early  socialism  and  super-taxation,  of  early  feminine 
unrest,  and  of  philosophy  trying  to  replace  religion.  He 
show  s  that  same  religion,  before  it  decayed,  inspiring 
every  form  of  art,  so  that  sculptors  and  architects, 
painters  and  dramatists  laboured  not  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  romanticism,  but  in  the  austere  restraint  of 
the  spirit  of  holiness.  Nor  has  the  learned  author  a  dull 
chapter.  Mr.  Stobart's  danger,  indeed,  lies  not  in 
heaviness,  but  in  the  excess  of  sprightliness.  He  has 
a  light-hearted  word  for  St.  Paul  on  his  second  page, 
and  a  pleasant  laugh  from  time  to  time  at  "  our  learned 
archaeologists  ".  He  cannot  refrain  from  giving  vou  a 
modern  journalist's  version  of  the  athletic  sports  at  the 
Funeral  of  Patroclus.  But  you  forgive  this  and  an 
occasional  touch  of  cocksureness  for  the  sake  of  work 
so  attractive  and  suggestive  and  of  learning  so  lightly 
worn. 

The  book  is  noblv  illustrated.  Here  are  charming 
coloured  pictures  of  the  little  "  Snake  Goddess  "  and 
of  the  "  Wild  Goat  and  Young"  from  Crete  (now  in 
the  Ashmolean)  ;  here  are  the  lovely  Aphrodites  of  Melos 
and  Cnidos  ;  here  are  the  reliefs  from  the  "  Ludovisi 
Throne  "  (including  a  new  ly  discovered  series  secured 
by  America),  side  by  side  with  work  of  Praxiteles  and 
Myron,  of  Polycleitus  and  Lysippus.  Photographs,  of 
course,  cannot  always  be  perfect.  Light  reflected  upon 
the  glaze  of  a  vase  may  sometimes  obscure  the  design  ; 
the  upward  angle  of  the  camera  may  give  an  ugly  effect 
to  statuary  ;  backgrounds  are  sometimes  bad  ;  and  the 
work  of  the  restorer  (not  always  verified  by  subsequent 
discovery)  is  too  little  distinguished  from  the  work  of 
the  original  master.  Nevertheless,  no  such  collection  of 
beautiful  things  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  placed  before 
the  English  public,  and  never  before  have  we  seen  the 
difficulties  of  faithful  reproduction  so  successfullv  com- 
bated ;  in  particular  the  publishers  call  attention  with 
legitimate  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  paper 
used  for  the  illustrations  is  similar  to  that  of  the  letter- 
press, instead  of  the  shiny  abomination  which  usually 
mars  books  of  this  kind.  The  result  is  a  book  to  buy 
(the  price  is  high,  but  could  hardly  be  lower),  a  book 
to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.  Most  of  us  love  looking  at 
pictures,  and  these  are  pictures  of  which  we  cannot 
tire. 

Of  inaccuracy  we  have  found  few  signs.  The  famous 
runner  who  carried  a  message  to  Sparta  before  Mara- 
thon and  communed  with  Pan  upon  the  way  is  miscalled 
Philippides  and  (in  the  index)  Philippiades  ;  otherwise, 
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so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  the  work  seems 
surprisingly  free  from  minor  errors.  Perhaps  the  maps 
which  form  convenient  end-pieces  to  the  volume  might 
be  more  legible  and  more  complete.  The  barbarian  will 
look  at  them  in  vain  to  find  the  site  of  that  glorious  (if 
somewhat  inaccessible)  temple  at  Bassae,  the  master- 
piece of  Ictinus,  adorned  with  the  earliest  of  Corinthian 
capitals,  reckoned  by  Pausanias  second  only  to  Tegea 
of  temples  in  the  Peloponnese,  and  surviving  still  with 
much  of  its  old  perfection  to  deserve  Herr  Baedeker's 
Decoration  of  the  Double  Star. 

Mr.  Stobart  and  his  publishers  promise  for  next  year 
a  companion  volume,  "  The  Grandeur  that  was  Rome  ". 
Maybe  a  book  about  the  graver  Roman  can  hardly  glow 
with  so  warm  an  enthusiasm  as  colours  this  description 
of  the  Greek  ;  but  we  await  it  with  confidence.  The  idea 
of  the  two  books  is  well  conceived,  and — so  far  at  least 
— admirably  executed.  Such  books  are  not  only  a 
delight  for  the  leisure  hours  of  both  old  and  young, 
but  their  educational  value  in  stimulating  a  love  for  the 
classics  is  very  great.  The  grammarian  who  "  settled 
'  Hoti's  '  business,  properly  based  '  Oun  ',  gave  us  the 
doctrine  of  the  enclitic  '  De  '  "  has  had  his  day,  and 
his  funeral  dirge  has  been  sung  ;  the  young  barbarian 
of  the  present  day  demands  something  more  bright  and 
racy,  or  in  default  is  only  too  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  the  uncultured  but  utilitarian  training  of  the  Modern 
Side. 


THE  INTOXICATING  CRYSTAL. 

"  The  Diamond."    By  W.  R.  Cattelle.    London  :  Lane- 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

"  T  HAVE  hunted  most  things,  from  men  and  women 
down  to  mosquitos  ;  I  have  dived  for  coral ;  I  have 
followed  both  whales  and  tigers ;  and  a  diamond  is  the 
tallest  quarry  of  the  lot."  Thus  John  Yandeleur,  ex- 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  to  Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia. 
The  Prince,  you  will  remember,  was  disaffected.  But 
no  doubt  many  people  agree  with  the  ex-dictator.  Not 
so  the  reviewer,  having  perhaps,  like  Coleridge  in  the 
matter  of  ghosts,  "  seen  too  many  of  them  ".  Prob- 
ably this  indifference  was  lucky,  since  with  larger  oppor- 
tunities than  most  people  of  being  tempted  in  this  sort, 
he  might  now  adorn  Cape  Town  Breakwater,  or,  like 
certain;  let  us  hope,  mythical  millionaires,  hesitate  to 
return  to  Cape  Colony.  But,  to  say  truth,  in  the 
very  capital  of  diamonds,  the  precious  stones  cast  up 
and  down  by  the  pulsator  and  singularly  like  the 
dullest  pebbles  in  the  trays  of  the  sifters,  have  always 
had  less  fascination  for  us  than  certain  shining  human 
things  beside  them — the  big  men  at  the  head  of  Kim- 
berley,  their  wisdom,  their  methods,  their  skill,  their 
humanity  and  care  for  white  and  black  employees,  the 
great  Imperial  aims  which  they  have  forwarded. 

Whoever  at  least  would  be  instructed  upon  diamonds, 
and  likes  his  instruction  diluted,  not  "  neat  "  as  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  articles  of  Mr.  Streeter  and  other 
home  experts,  may  do  worse  than  consult  Mr.  Cattelle. 
Is  Mr.  Cattelle  an  accepted  expert?  According  to  his 
title-page  he  has  published  books  on  the  pearl  and  on 
precious  stones,  and  he  writes,  if  a  layman  may 
judge,  from  knowledge  plainly  acquired,  in  some 
degree,  at  first-hand.  Mr.  Rolles,  who  deplored  that 
"  with  learning  enough  to  be  a  bishop,  I  positively  do 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  a  stolen  diamond  ",  would 
have  hailed  Mr.  Cattelle  as  a  marooned  mariner  a  pass- 
ing sail.  Possibly  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  as  in  the 
ease  of  his  Gaboriau,  he  might  have  concluded  that 
"  even  if  the  writer  had  thought  much  on  these  subjects, 
he  was  totally  lacking  in  educational  method  ".  For 
Mr.  Cattelle  is  not  too  stern  or  scientific.  He  writes  "  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  formed  some  years  ago,  to 
bequeath  to  the  jewelry  trade  and  the  public  a  com- 
prehensible and  intelligible  digest  of  the  information 
extant  about  precious  stones.  As  nearly  as  a  commer- 
cial acquaintance  of  some  years  and  much  patient 
investigation  would  enable,  misinformation  founded  on 
ancient  errors  and  mis-statements  of  fact  have  been 
discarded  and  labeled  (sic),  and  in  the  realm  of  science, 
the  conclusions  in  which  persons  of  undoubted  reputa- 


tion agree,  are  given  as  authoritative.  To  the  diamond 
alone,  as  the  most  generally  known  and  admired  among 
the  permanent  things  of  beauty  which  Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  man,  this  volume  is  devoted  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  useful  alike  to  those  who  traffic  in  it  or 
those  who  study  and  enjoy  it."  That  is  Mr.  Cattelle's 
"  foreword  ",  which  might  well  precede  the  last  word 
of  an  immense  authority,  world-famous.  Eminent  and 
expert  this  author  may  be ;  an  enthusiast  dragging  his 
hobby  by  the  neck  towards  literature  ;  but  he  has  only 
himself  to  thank  if  his  magnum  opus  is  taken  by  the 
reviewers  for  so  much  book-making.  His  illustrations 
alone  smack  of  that  genre — cheap,  popular  presentments 
(from  photographs)  of  Lady  Londonderry,  Princes  of 
India  (two),  and  Cavalieri  all  wearing  precious  stones, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  diamonds.  "  Mining  for 
Diamonds  in  Brazil  "  recalls  the  delightful  irrelevancies 
of  "  Wisdom  While  you  Wait  " — a  snapshot  of  a  forest 
background  and  three  black  men  standing  amid 
boulders.  After  that  "  De  Beers'  Convicts  Sorting  " 
seems  quite  vital  and  significant.  The  letterpress  is 
better  because  Mr.  Cattelle,  if  discursive,  is  informing, 
but  it  suffers  from  the  author's  style,  beside  which 
precious  stones  are  drab  indeed.  As  thus  :  "  There  are 
things  in  Nature,  however,  which  hold  their  beauty 
unscathed  by  blasting  storm,  or  withering  heat,  or  the 
changing  seasons.  These  in  their  proud  supremacy 
defy  time.  Among  these  are  precious  stones.  Etherial 
though  it  seems  as  a  white  cloud  in  a  sunn}'  sky  or  mist 
beads  on  the  leaves  at  early  morning,  the  pearl  recks  not 
of  rising  or  setting  suns.  The  emerald  remains  green 
when  the  grass  burns,  and  it  lies  vivid  yet  in  the  frozen 
heart  of  winter.  The  diamond  sparkles  and  flashes 
wherever  the  light  finds  it,  while  the  generations  which 
successively  enjoyed  its  beauty  fade  and  are  for- 
gotten. .  .  ."  And  of  the  diamond:  "Among  those 
beautiful  creations  it  is  pre-eminent,  the  hardest ;  it 
most  successfully  resists  the  abrasion  of  time,  and  by 
the  same  quality  is  capable  of  holding  for  our  delectation 
some  of  the  fugitive  phenomena  of  that  most  blessed 
source  of  human  comfort — light  ".  Seeks  Mr.  Cattelle 
to  say  that  diamonds  are  commoner  than  they  were,  but 
do  still  rather  matter?  Very  well  :  "  Now  that  one 
may  see  diamonds  in  glittering  masses,  not  only  in 
jewelers'  (sic)  windows,  but  in  dry-goods  stores, 
though  they  attract,  they  do  not  quite  have  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  which  the  mere  mention 
of  the  name  had,  when  they  were  seldom  seen,  and 
then  only  in  the  hands  of  cautious  dealers  or  upon  the 
persons  of  the  great  and  powerful.  Nevertheless  there 
remains  something  of  the  old  regard.  The  diamond  is 
still  a  thing  of  great  price  and  a  sign  of  wealth  if  not 
of  power  ;  the  old  stories  of  diamonds,  blazing  in  the 
helmets  of  kingly  soldiers  and  from  the  folds  of  princely 
turbans,  gathered  there  by  many  devious  paths  of  blood- 
shed and  adventure  from  dark  and  mysterious  mines,, 
still  stir  the  soul  when  the  light  of  their  flashes  ensnares 
the  eye  ".  "  Man  ",  pursues  Mr.  Cattelle,  "  trembled 
at  the  frown  of  one  who  wore  diamonds  ".  Mr.  Cattelle 
may  take  heart  :  we  still  think  men  who  wear  big 
diamonds  to  be  rather  terrors.  But  the  point  is  that 
this  is  not  a  happy  manner  of  exposition.  Mr.  Cattelle 
would  tell  us  that  diamonds  more  or  less  began  in  India. 
Mark  how  he  improves  his  occasion  :  "  India  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  natural  home  of  the  diamond,  for 
there  it  was  first  found.  In  the  old  times,  when 
journevs  to  the  Orient  could  only  be  made  safely  by 
armies,  those  who  came  back  spread  wonderful  tales 
of  Eastern  treasures,  so  that  the  lands  of  the  East 
became  the  dream  of  Western  adventurers.  Imagina- 
tion so  rioted  over  those  stories  of  the  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence of  dusky  princes  and  their  courts,  that  the  barren 
sands  of  the  Orient  were  transformed  in  their  dreams 
to  gold,  and  all  the  pebbles  to  precious  stones  ".  Mr. 
Cattelle  has  probably  read  the  several  works  of  two 
other  enthusiasts  on  their  topics,  M.  Maeterlinck  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  longed  to  treat  of  diamonds 
in  the  combination  of  the  two  manners.  This  is 
unlucky.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  made  of  the  romance 
of  diamonds,  ir  which  would  that  old  Mr.  Yandeleur 
could  have  let  himself  go.    We  imagine  him  writing,  in 
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the  style  of  Ned  Trelawny,  of  things  quorum  pars 
magna  fuit,  and  he  would  not  have  called  himsell 
a  **  traveler  ".  The  poetry  of  his  theme  is  too  much 
for  Mr.  Cattelle,  who  expands,  as  he  spells,  in  a  manner 
alien  from  the  gelid  children  of  these  misty  islands. 
"  Diamonds  in  Literature  "  is  of  course  for  this  author 
a  fatal  theme.  "  Romance  and  poetry  have  faded  from 
the  advertisement.  With  swarms  of  young  men  and 
women,  barely  out  of  their  teens,  parading  our  streets 
with  dress-suit  cases  plastered  over  with  marks  of  Cairo 
and  Calcutta;  with  newspaper  columns  carrying  the 
prosaic  facts  of  output,  prices,  and  values  of  diamonds 
and  diamond-mine  shares  ;  with  fast  steamships  linking 
the  cities  of  the  West  with  the  ports  of  the  tawny  East, 
the  railroads  taking  a  traveling  world  through  the 
jungles  of  India  and  Africa,  the  haze  is  lifted,  and  the 
things  we  see  are  shorn  of  the  dear  imaginings  old- 
time  eyes  thought  they  saw  in  the  sunny  vaporings." 
The  pity  is  that  in  "  vaporings  "  so  sunny  as  the 
sentence  above,  the  Maeterlinck  side,  so  to  say,  of  Mr. 
Cattelle  obscures  his  useful  or  Lubbock  portion.  He 
gives  an  unnecessary  chapter  to  the  Lemoine  case*  in 
which  we  think,  so  far  from  playing  the  dupe,  Sir 
Julius  Wernher  allayed  anxiety  among  diamond  mer- 
chants and  forestalled  the  activities  of  rogues,  when, 
at  some  expense,  he  gave  one  rogue  enough  rope  to 
hang  himself  withal.  But  the  accounts  of  various 
experiments  made  in  crystallising  carbon  are  entirely 
clear  and  interesting,  and  so  is  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Origin  of  the  Diamond  ",  which  summarises  brieflv  and 
well  the  researches  of  men  of  science  from  those  of 
De  Boot,  M.  Macquer,  M.  Mitouard,  M.  Lavoisier  and 
Mr.  Smithson-Tennant,  down  to  the  latest  contemporary 
theories  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  South  African 
chimneys.  The  account  of  the  Indian  mines  and  mining 
in  Brazil  and  at  more  limited  extent  in  Australia, 
Borneo,  China,  British  Guiana,  etc.,  are  interesting. 
But  it  is  in  the  chapter  on  "  How  to  Buy  Diamonds  " 
and  on  the  trade  generally  that  Mr.  Cattelle,  like  Chap- 
man, "speaks  out  clear  and  bold".  The  import  and 
retail  trade,  notably  in  America,  is  vigorously  discussed. 
Mr.  Cattelle  is  on  his  native  heath  ;  he  enunciates  great 
truths  all  the  time.  Diamonds  "  do  not  require  chauf- 
feurs and  a  good  income  for  upkeep  ".  But  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  is  warned  not  to  suppose  ' '  that  he  is  about 
to  purchase  another  form  of  current  exchange  with  his 
greenbacks  ".  There  seems  indeed  less  in  it  than  meets 
the  eye  in  the  way  of  profit,  and  more  in  the  way  of 
needed  skill.  For  the  rest,  the  position  of  the  diamond 
trade  is  the  position  of  Kimberley,  which  Mr:  Cattelle 
describes  succinctly.  Possibly  he  reclines  here  on 
the  bosom  of  Mr.  Gardner  Williams,  but  you  get  a  far 
clearer  and  better  idea  of  the  Amalgamation  and  events 
leading  thereto  than  from  the  two  stout  drear  volumes, 
quite  unauthorised  by  the  Rhodes'  Trustees,  his  col- 
leagues, which  Sir  Lewis  Michell  was  so  good  as  to  put 
forward  as  the  "  standard  "  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

Though  it  felt  the  tremendous  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  diamonds  in  the  United  States  in  1907-8, 
the  great  ^  corporation  seems  seated  securely  above 
mortal  accidents.  It  is  a  monopoly,  yet  it  has  a  good 
name — the  Church  in  South  Africa  knows  how  good, 
and  every  charitable  cause.  And  if  the  model  village  at 
Kenilworth  was  due  to  the  impression  made  on  Rhodes' 
mind  by  a  volume  of  "  Zola  ",  the  circumstance  may 
help  a  gifted  author  in  purgatory.  The  gap  made  in 
March  1902  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  an  eminent  Colonial  banker  in  his  stead. 
But  the  necessary  Strong  Man  for  the  command  was 
in  due  time  revealed  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Francis  Oats, 
from  whom  no  secrets  about  the  diamond  we  imagine 
have  been  hid  these  many  years,  and  in  whose  endow- 
ment a  human  bonhomie  cheerfully  animates  a  character 
of  great  strength  and  rectitude. 


NOVELS. 

"The  Moving  Camp."    By  Eva  Lathbury.  London: 
Alston  Rivers.    1911.  6s. 

This  is  a  puzzling  book,  compact  of  remarkable  merits 
and  some  irritating  faults;  and  we  regret  that,  after 


giving  vent  to  even  so  little  destructive  criticism  as  wc 
imply,  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to  tell  Miss  Lathbury  where 
to  140  to  school  in  order  to  rid  herself  of  those  faults. 
Her  work  is  undeniably  magnetic,  but  its  full  apprecia- 
tion needs  a  degree  of  mental  activity  in  the  reader 
which  is  more  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  by  a 
writer  of  Miss  Lathbury 's  style.  In  a  plain  straight- 
forward narrative,  one  can  pick  up  the  subtlest  hints; 
but  where,  as  here,  the  narrative  itself  is  suggested 
rather  than  outlined,  one  finds  oneself  forced  to  read 
always  with  the  weather-eye  lifting  for  half-hints,  to 
turn  back,  to  compare  and  collate  statements,  in  order 
to  be  quite  sure  of  the  progress  of  the  plot.  The  story 
turns  chiefly  on  the  adventures  of  Morag  O' Brian,  a 
kind  of  beautiful  white  devil  of  Irish  extraction, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Reading  family  who  have 
adopted  the  small  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  suffers 
from  the  artistic  temperament  and  with  whom  Morag 
has  been  on  intimate  terms.  We  hasten  to  add  that  the 
small  girl  is  not  Morag's  daughter;  indeed,  the  intimacy 
between  her  and  Ellis  Madden  the  artist  has  none  of 
the  police-court  significance.  It  would  be  unfair  and 
useless — not  to  say  difficult — to  describe  the  rest  of  the 
story,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  note  Miss  Lathbury's  keen, 
though  often  cruel,  analyses  of  feminine  motives  and 
masculine  inanities.  We  can  hardly  say  we  have  been 
entertained  by  her  book,  except  in  the  sense  in  which 
a  good  gymnasium  entertains  a  man  bent  on  exercise 
for  the  good  of  his  body.  Still,  we  shall  look  for  Miss 
Lathbury's  next  book  with  pleasant  anticipations. 

"  A  Passion  in  Morocco."    By  Charlotte  Cameron. 
London  :  Stanley  Paul.    1911.  6s. 

A  Moorish  Prince  returning  to  his  country  after 
receiving  an  English  education  is  the  dominating  figure 
in  this  novel.  It  is  a  fascinating  subject  with  possibili- 
ties of  endless  complications,  the  most  dramatic  of  which 
is  the  Moor's  love  for  a  woman  of  Europe.  The  theme 
is  not  a  new  one,  but  Miss  Cameron  has  views  which 
are  interesting  though  not  quite  convincing.  The  years 
spent  at  Oxford  and  in  London  have  not  touched  her 
Prince's  devotion  to  the  Moslem  religion,  but  they  have 
given  him  high  ideals  totally  foreign  to  the  traditions 
of  his  race  and  creed.  Experience  of  such  cases  shows 
that  virtues  are  destroyed  more  easily  than  vices  by  a 
residence  in  Europe.  The  ideals  of  Teutonic  chivalry 
have  established  themselves  in  our  own  lands  in  the 
course  of  some  centuries.  They  have  time  and  climate 
on  their  side,  but  in  Morocco  they  would  be  but  exotic 
plants,  perishing  at  the  first  hot  breath  from  the  desert. 
We  fancy  that  even  Miss  Cameron  has  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  a  mixed  marriage,  for,  though  she  often 
speaks  of  the  Moslem  as  being  more  honest  than  the 
Englishman  in  his  dealings  with  women,  she  does  not 
allow  the  Prince's  bride  to  survive  for  long.  One 
wonders  how  he  would  have  behaved  if  his  wife  had 
lived  and  had  given  him  no  son.  The  book  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  interesting  as  an  essay  on  a  problem  of 
growing  importance. 

"  Peter  and  Jane."    By  S.  Macnaughtan.    London  : 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

The  missing  heir  motif  holds  out  a  convenient  means 
of  prolonging  a  yarn  and  effectively  shifting  its  scenes 
and  in  this  book  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it. 
Peter  and  Jane  tell  their  love  early  in  the  story,  but 
as  Jane  is  a  ward  in  Chancery  and  Peter  is  nearly  penni- 
less if  the  lost  elder  brother  is  living  the  Court  forbids 
the  marriage.  So  the  last  hundred  and  forty  pages 
are  mainly  filled  with  the  adventures  of  Peter  and  Toffy, 
his  friend,  in  the  Argentine  on  the  trail  of  this  gentle- 
man. He  turns  out  to  be  a  great  rascal  wanted  by 
the  police,  and  of  course  in  the  end  provides  a  happy 
release  for  all  parties  by  committing  suicide.  At  home 
there  is  a  prim  maiden  aunt  who  describes  Jane  as 
"  ^eSSY  ">  a  handsome  well-groomed  vicar  whose  wife 
the  Victorian  aunt  thinks  not  quite  worthy  of  him,  and 
a  sporting  young  person  named  Kitty  with  risky  stories 
that  we  never  hear,  and  a  sentimental  soul  at  bottom. 
The  skill  of  the  author  in  making-up  these  old  friends 
is  such  that  they  appear  upon  his  stage  looking  hardly 
at  all  the  worse  for  wear. 
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SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Memories  and  Studies."  By  William  James.  London  :  Longmans. 
1911.    6s.  6d.  net. 

The  short  papers  which  are  here  called  memories  are  on 
various  Americans,  University  colleagues  and  others  of  not 
more  than  local  fame;  with  the  exception  of  Agassiz,  and 
Emerson,  and  a  Professor  Davidson,  whose  original  character 
attracted  Professor  James,  and  who,  he  says,  was  one  of  the 
twelve  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  not  in  America  only, 
but  in  Europe.  They  have  very  little,  however,  of  Professor 
J ames'  characteristic  qualities ;  but  we  get  these  in  the 
studies.  An  appreciation  of  Spencer,  founded  on  the  Auto- 
biography, sets  forth  amusingly  the  second-rate  character  of 
a  good  deal  of  Spencer's  thinking  and  his  limitations  as 
a  man  and  25hilosopher.  The  papers  on  "  Frederic  Myers' 
Services  to  Psychology  "  and  "  Final  Impressions  of  a 
Psychical  Researcher  "  are  interesting  statements  of  Myers' 
work  and  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  psychical  research. 
After  twenty  years  Professor  James  has  got  no  further  than 
believing  that  these  occult  phenomena  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  but  his  opinion  as  to  any  particular  result 
is  not  more  definite  now  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  A 
very  serious  essay  on  "  The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War  ", 
and  "  Remarks  at  the  Peace  Banquet  "  are  remarkable  for 
a  frank  statement  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  fighting 
instinct  and  the  moral  value  of  martial  qualities  to  nations. 

"Indian  and  Home  Memories."    By  Sir  Henry  Cotton.  London: 
Fisher  Unwin.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  neutral  public  to  whom  Sir  Henry  Cotton  anneals  will 
most  likely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  relation  to  India 
he  has  done  as  much  harm  as  any  amiable,  well-intentioned, 
and  capable  person  with  his  opportunities  could  reasonably 
have  achieved.  Of  this  he  has  not  a  notion.  He  is  trans- 
parently honest,  and  gives  himself  away  with  engaging 
candour  and  naivete.  He  even  records  with  self-satisfac- 
tion the  wise  and  prophetic  advice  Lord  Curzon  gave  him 
against  entering  the  House  of  Commons — that  every  Anglo- 
Indian  gravitates  into  a  Parliamentary  bore !  We  miss, 
however,  any  reference  to  the  notorious  Savarkar  tea-party. 
And  why  does  he  unkindly  omit  Sir  J.  D.  Rees  from  the 
list  of  his  ex-official  colleagues  in  the  House?  Sir  H. 
Cotton's  labours  were  perpetually  marred  by  two  defects. 
He  had  no  originality,  and  he  sought  to  atone  for  his  want 
of  initiative  by  carrying  his  borrowed  ideas  to  excess. 
Thus  in  Assam  he  failed  for  years  to  see  the  injustice 
and  inhumanity  (his  own  later  view)  suffered  by  coolies 
on  the  tea  estates.  When  roused  by  the  strenuous 
pressure  of  Lord  Curzon  he  assailed  the  garden  managers 
and  the  whole  system  with  an  indiscriminate  violence 
which  compelled  the  Viceroy  to  refer  him  to  his  own 
previous  utterances — or,  as  he  puts  it,  he  was  "  thrown  to 
the  wolves  ".  That  section  of  the  book  which  is  not 
polemical  has  its  attractions.  He  met  many  interesting 
people,  and  has  left  reminiscences  and  sketches  which  will  be 
valued  by  their  friends,  even  if  they  cannot  claim  much 
historical  value. 

"A  History  of  the  French  Academy."    By  D.  Maolaren  Robinson. 
London  :  Unwin.    1911.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Whilst  there  exist  in  French  several  accounts  and 
monographs  dealing  with  the  institution  to  which  it  owes 
much  of  its  literary  purity  and  distinction,  ud  to  this  time 
there  has  been  no  similar  work  in  English.  This  book  has 
been  done  far  too  thoroughly.  Our  author  has  actually 
included  in  the  volume  pages  upon  pages  of  names  of  the 
writers  who  have  been  elected  members  of  the  famous 
Academy  in  the  past,  and  notices  more  or  less  brief  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  most  of  them,  alike  those  distinguished 
by  talent  or  genius  and  those  undistinguished  by  anything 
but  plodding  industry  and  fatal  dulness.  There  is  just 
another  mistake — the  excessive  length  of  the  chanters.  For 
the  rest  there  is  nothing  but  good  to  be  said  about  Mr. 
Maolaren  Robinson's  very  careful  and  accurate  work.  It 
takes  us  from  the  origin  and  incention  of  the  Academy 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Armand  Duplessis,  Due  de 
Richelieu,  in  1635  [4]  down  to  1793.  Then  came  its  total  or 
pai'tial  abeyance  between  that  date  and  1816,  when  it  was 
re-established,  and  has  continued  till  the  present  day.  The 
history  is  here  given  up  to  1910.  There  is  a  full  account 
of  the  inaucuration  of  the  celebrated  Dictionary  and  its 
subsequent  development ;  also  a  sketch  of  the  Institute  of 
France  and  its  various  constituent  academies ;  whilst  the 
illustrations,  though  not  numerous,  are  relevant  to  the  text, 
and  include  a  portrait  of  the  Duke,  reproductions  of  medals 
connected  with  the  Academy,  the  frontispiece  of  the  1694 
Dictionary,  and  the  building  of  the  Institute  of  France. 


"  Tarnished  Coronets."    By  M.  Nelson  D'Auvergne  M.A.   London  % 
Laurie.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

We  do  not  know  who  Mr.  D'Auvergne  may  be,  or  what 
University  has  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Judging  by  his  style,  his  inaccuracies,  and  the 
vulgar  malice  of  his  compilation,  we  should  have  placed  him 
as  a  teacher  of  history  in  a  county  council  school.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this  kind  of  book-making. 
Five  or  six  of  the  blackguards  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  picked  out,  like  Sunderland  and 
Wharton  and  Sandwich,  and  made  the  ground  of  a  general 
attack  on  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  peerage.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  historical  point  of  view,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Foreword:  "They"  (i.e.  the  nobles)  "con- 
nived at  the  worst  infamies  of  Charles  II. 's  policy:  but 
when  his  brother  proposed  to  introduce  religious  toleration, 
they  hesitated  not  to  depose  their  sovereign  in  favour  of  a 
Dutch  prince  who  had  been  in  arms  against  this  country 
a  few  years  before  ".  The  Whig  aristocracy,  it  appears, 
invited  William  to  come  over  because  they  were  afraid  that 
James  intended  to  restore  the  lands  of  the  monasteries ! 
We  should  say  that  this  book  is  merely  extracts  from  the/ 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
slovenly  mistakes  (e.g.  that  the  Duke  of  Wharton  patronised 
Richardson),  and  seasoned  with  the  tirades  which  we  can 
hear  any  Sunday  in  any  of  the  parks.  The  inclusion  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  amongst  the  wearers  of  "tarnished 
coronets"  is  a  sheer  piece  of  impudence. 

"Britain's  Record:  What  she  has  done  for  the  World."  By 
E.  Keble  Chatterton.    London :  Sidgwick.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Chatterton  has  chosen  a  subject  which  would  need  a 
Commission  of  experts.  The  best  section  of  the  book  is  "  The 
Progress  of  Commerce":  colonisation,  discoveries,  voyages, 
nautical  inventions,  and  so  on  ;  and  Mr.  Chatterton  is  here 
far  more  within  his  range  than  on  other  topics.  An  account 
by  the  same  hand  of  British  influence  on  the  world  in  politics, 
which  Mr.  Chatterton  treats  in  the  "  Progress  of  Liberty  "  ; 
on  "Social  Progress"  ;  on  the  "Progress  of  Science  and 
Learning  "  ;  and  on  the  "  Progi-ess  of  Justice  "  must  for  the 
greater  part  be  a  mere  compilation  of  the  imperfectly  under- 
stood,  and  either  be  offered  without  criticism  or  with  eulogistic 
generalities  having  little  value.  Britain  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  world  :  more  in  some  respects  than  any  nation  ; 
but  to  narrate  facts  without  any  effective,  comparison 
with  what  other  nations  have  done  or  judgment  as  to  the 
special  influence  of  Britain  on  their  similar  achievements, 
leaves  us  uninformed  of  what  we  really  should  be  the  better 
for  being  clear  about.  We  do  not  so  much  wonder  at  Mr. 
Chatterton  not  engaging  in  the  more  difficult  task  as  at  the 
amusing  ineptness  of  many  of  his  statements.  Of  the  Norman 
Conquest  he  says,  "  The  work  of  unifying  and  consolidating 
the -country  was  a  crying  need,  and  this  could  not  even  be 
begun  except  by  a  man  who  had  determination  and  the  power 
of  organisation  in  himself  and  his  successors.  It  was  useless 
for  the  English  to  struggle  against  the  Norman  influence,  and 
so  they  soon  gave  up  trying  ".  This  historical  generalisation 
is  not  less  instructive  than  the  bewildering  comment  on  the 
saying  that  though  Eton  boys  may  not  learn  much  Latin  and 
Greek,  yet  they  leave  school  with  the  firm  impression  that 
there  actually  were  such  languages.'  Mr.  Chatterton  sagely 
remarks,  "  That  is  the  difference  between  our  own  and  Conti- 
nental educational  ideas  ".  Many  of  Mr.  Chatterton's  pages 
rival  the  literary  artlessness  and  inconsequence  of  schoolboy 
essays,  and  afford  the  same  kind  of  amusement. 

"The  Motor  Routes  of  England."   (Western  Section.)   By  Gordon 
Home.    London :  Black.    1911.    5s.  net. 

This  is  a  good  volume.  The  motorist  gets  the  proper  infor- 
mation as  to  the  condition  of  roads  and  the  spots  of  interest 
in  Wales  and  on  the  roads  connecting  London  and  Oxford 
and  London  and  Dunstable.  It  speaks  well  for  the  interest  o 
the  motorist  in  the  history  of  the  past  that  so  much  spac 
should  be  devoted  to  the  stories  of  castles  and  cathedrals  an 
abbeys  on  the  route.  As  is  natural,  one  notices  mistakes  an 
omissions.  Glendower  did  not,  as  these  pages  suggest,  re  vie 
his  troops  at  Cwm  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  nor  di 
his  army,  as  is  stated  in  another  place,  take  part  in  tha 
battle.  While  the  fight  raged  around  Shrewsbury  tow 
Clendower  was  fighting  in  Carmarthenshire.  We  shoul 
also  like  to  know  the  authority  for  the  statement  tha 
Harlech  Castle  was  captured  by  Edward  IV.  after  a  Ion 
siege.  It  was  always  supposed  that  it  was  taken  from  th 
Lancastrians  by  Herbert.  And  it  is  surely  a  grave  omission 
in  mentioning  Llanidloes  in  Montgomeryshire,  not  to  sa 
what  that  little  town  did  in  Chartist  days.  One  very  good 
thins  is  said  on  the  entrance  to  Oxford.  "  That  such 
squalid  or  at  the  best  perky  and  meretricious  streets  of 
bou=es  should  have  been  allowed  to  encompass  the  architec- 
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dual  splendour  of  the  great  University  is  a  public  scandal." 
To  (his  we  say  Anion. 

"Beyond  the  Pir  Panjal."    By  Ernest  F.  Novo.    London:  Unvvin. 
1911.    128.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Novo  lias  a  larger  cla im  than  most,  writers  on  Kashmir 
to  ho  hoard;  ho  has  snout  a  quarter  of  ;i  century  in  the 
country,  and  its  valleys,  its  mountains,  villages  and  people- 
all  fully  illustrated  in  these  pages  from  photographs — are 
something  more  to  him  than  the  casual  attractions  which 
appeal  to  the  sportsman  and  the  traveller  able  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  beyond  the  Pir  Panjal.  Missionary  and 
mountain-climber  will  find  much  in  the  book  of  interest; 
the  mountaineer  because  a  fairly  complete  account  is  given 
of  the  peaks  to  be  attacked  and  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  them  by  Dr.  Neve  and  others;  the  missionary 
because  Kashmir  has  heard  the  call  to  Christian  progress. 
Dr.  Neve  has  witnessed  real  advance  in  Kashmir  intellectu- 
ally, morally  and  materially,  and  he  predicts  an  increasingly 
hopeful  and  happy  future  for  the  country  if  the  present 
rate  of  progress  is  not  forced  but  maintained. 

Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  of  the  Swanston  Edition  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Works  have  now  been  issued  by  Messrs 
Chatto  and  Windus.  They  confirm  one  in  the  opinion  that  this 
is  quite  one  of  the  best  reprints  of  late  years.  Type,  title- 
page,  paper,  binding  and  wrapper  are  all  in  excellent  taste 
At  a  time  when  so  much  rubbish  is  published — rubbish  pro- 
duced in  a  rubbishy  way — it  is  good  to  turn  to  an  edition 
like  this,  an  edition  that  is  certain  to  last,  and  on  which  real 
pains  and  intelligence  have  been  spent.  The  new  volumes 
include  "  Prince  Otto  ","  The  Wrong  Box  ","  Memories  and 
Portraits",  "Treasure  Island",  "Kidnapped",  "The 
Black  Arrow",  and  "The  Misadventures  of  John 
Nicholson  ". 


"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Decembre. 

M.  Blanchon's  paper  on  the  B  powder  and  the  navy  is 
worth  reading,  for  though  somewhat  technical  in  parts  it 
reveals  the  conditions  of  disorganisation  and  maladminis- 
tration into  which  the  French  navy  has  fallen.  But  the 
article  of  M.  Louis  Bertrand  on  the  awakening  of  Islam  and 
the  recent  outbreak  in  Tunis  has  almost  as  much  application 
for  us  as  for  the  French.  The  writer  points  out  that  the 
true  Mohammedan  cannot  be  adapted  to  Western  standards, 
and  that  France  has  in  no  way  succeeded  in  assimilating 
her  subjects  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  He  says  that  when  a 
Moslem  of  the  upper  class  complains  of  the  domination  of 
foreigners  it  means  that  he  has  lost  his  chance  of  living  on 
fat  sinecures ;  but  even  if  they  had  the  places  in  the  govern- 
ment which  they  demand  they  would  not  be  grateful.  They 
must  be  the  masters,  and  then  their  countries  would  become 
uninhabitable  for  Europeans.  For  the  pious  Mussulman 
religion  is  everything.  This  the  free-thinker  and  the  Socialist 
naturally  cannot  understand.  Roman  and  Christian  ruins 
in  Algeria  are  systematically  destroyed  and  defiled  by  the 
Mohammedan  population.  The  Arabs  only  remain  loyal  by 
force. 


THE    DECEMBER  REVIEWS. 

The  best  political  articles  of  the  month  ai"e  those  dealing 
with  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  retirement.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the 
best — certainly  the  most  intimately  and  sincerely  written — is 
Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton's  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  ". 
One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  this  article  is  where 
Mr.  Lyttelton  is  sneaking  of  Mr.  Balfour's  style  on  the 
platform:. — "To  think  aloud  before  five  thousand  people 
for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  is  an  amazing  feat,  and 
it  is  one  that  he  has  often  successfully  performed.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  speeches,  though  going  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  subject  and  always  awakening  deep  interest, 
have  not,  with  lai-ge  audiences,  the  unhindered  force  of  chosen 
words.  Nor,  again,  does  Mr.  Balfour  get  the  stimulus  which 
some  unstudied  speakers  derive  from  their  hearers.  He  has 
not  what  may  be  termed  a  faculty  of  oratorical  reciprocity, 
the  attractive  though  dangerous  gift  of  giving  out  in  vapour 
and  taking  back- in  flood  from  his  audience,  which  belongs  to 
unprepared  speakers  of  passionate  and  emotional  natui-e. 
For  him  the  passions  are  too  common,  and  the  emotions  too 
intimate,  for  public  use."  Mr.  Balfour's  stimulus  came  from 
the  shifting  necessities  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"I  have  seen  him",  writes  Mr.  Lyttelton,  "on  occasions 
when  a  subject  had  not  been  discussed,  and  involved 
difficulty,  go  all  round  it  in  debate,  touching  it  very  lightly, 
now  here,  and  now  there,  anxious  when  his  own  mind  was 
not  fully  made  up  to  feel  the  pulse  of  his  audience  and, 
by  thinking  aloud,  get  time  to  arrive  at  a  decision  ".  Mr. 


Balfdur,    in    fact,   his  his  thought    to  the  occasion.  This 

makes  him  the  perfect  debater,  hut  it  also  means  that  on 

the  platform  when  he  is  asked  for  a  set  oration  he  comes  to 
the  business  unprepared,  and  chills  the  multitude  by  his 
method  of  reasoning  simultaneously  with  them  and  with 
himsel !'. 

Then'  are  two  articles  on  Mr.  Balfour  in  "The  Fort- 
nightly ".  "  Curio"  in  "  Nov,  Leaders  for  Old  ",  while;  ho 
does  not  surrender  an  inch  of  his  critical  position,  acknow- 
ledges Mr.  Balfour's  fine  qualities,  and  reviews  his  career  in 
terms  of  vivid  appreciation.  "  Curio"  thinks  Mr.  Balfour's 
finest  service  to  the  party  was  given  in  the  years  1903-1908, 
when  lie  held  the  Unionists  together  during  the  Tariff  Reform 
crisis: — "Mr.  Balfour  bent  himself  with  tremendous 
resolution  and  ability  to  the  task  of  preventing  the  split  in 
the  ( 'abinet  reproducing  itself  in  the  country  at  large.  Great 
as  have  been  his  services  in  Ireland,  in  the  crisis  of  the  war, 
in  the  supervision  of  foreign  affairs,  one  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  did  for  his 
party  was  his  conduct  of  its  affairs  bet  ween  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speech  in  1903  and  his  own  Nottingham  speech  in  1908.  In 
those  five  years  he  re-cemented  the  party  and  brought  it  up 
alive  and  kicking  in  the  interest  of  Tariff  Reform  and 
Empire."  Mr.  Balfour,  in  fact,  saved  his  party  at  the 
expense  of  his  reputation  with  the  electorate,  whom  he 
puzzled  and  estranged  by  the  very  deftness  which  enabled 
him  to  close  up  the  rift  in  the  party.  "  Curio  "  refuses  to 
regret  Mr.  Balfour's  retirement.  The  Salisbury  art  epoch 
has  gone,  and  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  the  man  to  meet  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  on  his  own  ground.  Moreover,  says  "  Curio  ", 
we  may  at  last  consider  "  Mr.  Balfour's  relation  to  politics 
and  to  party  to  have  reached  that  ideal  stage  where  all  his 
merits  will  shine  out  and  his  defects  cease  to  matter". 

Mr.  Baumann,  who  writes  the  second  of  the  "  Fortnightly  " 
articles,  rejoices  that  at  last  we  may  see  the  end  of  the 
"dual  control" — Salisbury,  Chamberlain;  Balfour,  Cham- 
berlain ;  Balfour,  Lansdowne — which  has  for  so  long  been 
a  disastrous  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  party:  "  Mr. 
Balfour's  retirement  closes  an  unhappy  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Tory  party,  a  chapter  of  indecisions,  of  blunders,  and, 
consequently,  of  defeats.  It  is  a  chapter  that  opens  with  a 
party  strong,  united,  and  victorious,  and  closes  with  a  party 
cowed,  distracted,  and  exasperated.  It  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  debit  Mr.  Balfour's  account  with  the  total  loss. 
The  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Tory  party  has  been  the 
system  of  a  divided  or  dual  control,  which  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  the  curse  of  our  counsels."  With  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  the  agreement  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter  Long  to  stand  aside,  we  have 
possibly  "  heard  the  last  of  two  parties  and  two  leaders  and 
two  organisations". 

The  "  National  Review  "  refuses  to  write  an  obituary  of 
Mr.  Balfour  ;  and,  turning  to  the  future,  sees  things  cheer- 
fully :  "  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Unionist  members  left 
the  Carlton  feeling  very  much  better  than  they  had  done  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  considerate  and  thoughtful  manner  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  retirement,  the  splendid  self-effacement  and 
stirring  example  of  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
the  unanimous  selection  of  a  man  so  admirably  suited  for 
his  new  position,  all  combined  to  exercise  a  stimulating  and 
most  salutary  effect.  Surely  the  Unionist  party  was  on  the 
eve  of  better  things."  An  anonymous  writer  in  "  Black- 
wood's Magazine  "  is  rather  different  in  the  tone  of  his 
remarks.  Regretting  Mr-.  Balfour's  resignation,  he  at  the 
same  time  urges  that  Mr.  Balfour's  golden  period  was 
necessarily  closed  :  "  Mr.  Balfour's  resignation  marks  a  deep 
step  in  the  decline  of  English  politics.  He  belongs  to  the 
old  and  sane  tradition  of  his  craft.  He  has  always  taken 
the  aristocratic  view  of  public  service — the  view  of  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh,  of  Melbourne  and  Palmerston,  of  Disraeli  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  Trained  in  affairs  by  his  great  predecessor 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  partv,  he  has  sacrificed  none 
of  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  oast.  'He  has  fought  his  opponents 
as  though  they  were  men,  like  himself,  eager  for  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  England.  This  amenity  of 
contest  is  no  longer  possible,  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Balfour 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  change  the  methods  which  have 
obtained  throughout  his  long  career." 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  in  a  very  ably  written  article  on  Welsh 
Disestablishment  in  the  "National  Review",  successfully 
meets  almost  every  argument  by  which  disestablishment  is 
urged.  An  article  comparable  perhaps  to  Mr.  Smith's  in 
weight  of  evidence  and  strength  of  argument  is  a  paper 
published  in  the  "Round  Table"  on  the  "Congestion  of 
Business  in  the  House  of  Commons  ".  This  is  an  extremely 
useful  document. 

Notable  articles  on  miscellaneous  literary  topics  are 
written  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  and  Mr.  Vernon  Rendall 
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in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century".  Mr.  Gwynn  writes  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  novels.  Mr.  Rendall  writes  of  Joseph 
Knight.  For  a  particular  reason  we  immensely  enjoy 
Knight's  story  of  a  '  Saturday'  cheque:  "This  gentleman 
wrote  one  article  for  the  '  Saturday  ',  and  no  more.  But  he 
never  cashed  the  resultant  cheque,  and  made  a  reputation 
out  of  it.  He  kept  it  on  his  person,  and  producing  it  by 
accident  with  his  handkerchief  or  cigar-case  used  to  exclaim 
with  a  casual  air  '  Ah  !  My  "  Saturday  "  cheque !  '  "  In  the 
"Fortnightly  Review  "  Mr.  Darrell  Figgis  on  Synge  is  well 
worth  reading.  In  the  "  English  Review  "  Mr.  Filson  Young 
writes  his  impressions  of  America,  and  Mr.  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  work  of  Joseph 
Conrad.  Mr.  Filson  Young's  article  is  full  of  good  things, 
not  all  of  which  will  be  approved  in  America.  Mr.  Young 
finds  New  York  the  most  characteristic  thing  on  the  Con- 
tinent— American  in  its  lack  of  homogeneity,  in  its  youthful 
spirit,  energy,  vulgarity,  beauty,  wealth,  bad  private  taste 
and  fine  public  taste,  hypocrisy,  earnestness,  bigness  in 
talk  and  caution  in  action.  Boston,  he  says,  is  spoiled  by  a 
distressing  and  priggish  self-consciousness  that  makes  even 
genuine  scholarship  repellent.  In  Mr.  Young's  opinion  the 
two  greatest  and  finest  characteristics  of  the  Americans  are 
their  courage  and  their  character — a  verdict  with  which 
some  who  are  not  Americans  will  not  agree. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  too  late 
for  the  December  Reviews,  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Fort- 
nightly "  inserts  a  note  to  that  effect  to  Mr.  Sidney  Low's 
article  "  An  Anglo-French  Alliance  ".  Mr.  Low  contends 
that  we  have  got  nothing  from  the  Entente  but  the  bitterest 
resentment  of  Germany,  and  thinks  "  the  time  has  come 
to  consider  whether  we  should  not  do  better  to  refrain  from 
an  entangling  association  with  any  of  the  great  Continental 
powers  ".  "  Diplomaticus  "  in  the  same  review,  whilst 
criticising  Sir  Edward  Grey's  stewardship,  urges  that  for  the 
sake  of  alliances  and  ententes,  which  are  not  all  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  work,  we  have  made  sacrifices  without  securing 
commensurate  advantages.  He  wants  a  frank  and  friendly 
understanding  with  Germany  which  he  does  not  believe  is 
hopeless,  though  the  task  of  reopening  the  road  to  Berlin 
may  be  difficult.  Some  phases  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts Anglo-German  diplomacy  are  set  out  by  the  "Round 
Table  "  in  a  lengthy  article,  and  the  friendly  German  view 
is  triven  by  Professor  Michael  in  the  "  Contemporary  ".  In 
"  Blackwood  "  an  article  obviously  written  from  special 
knowledge  deals  with  the  Italians  at  Tripoli,  shows  the 
influence  of  the  fifteen  years'  old  skeleton  of  Adowa  on 
Italy's  action,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  Italy  is 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  job  she  has  in  hand  is 
bigger  than  she  anticipated.  "  Every  calculation  has 
miscarried."  The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  useful  map. 
"  Ignotus "  in  the  "Fortnightly"  traces  the  descent  on 
Tripoli  to  Italian  Nationalism,  while  the  "  National 
Review  "  prints  an  energetic  protest,  written  in  the  "  Et 
tu,  Brute"  strain,  and  signed  by  Gian  Delia  Quercia  (E.  Capel 
Cure),  against  the  line  taken  by  the  British  Press  in  dealing 
with  Italy's  action.  Can  England  afford  to  throw  away 
Italy's  friendship?  asks  the  writer.  In  the  "Nineteenth 
Century"  Sir  Henry  Blake  asks,  Will  China  Break  Up? 
If  she  does  the  result  will  be  chaos.  China  for  the  Chinese 
is  a  good  cry,  but  is  it  to  be  Monarchical  China  or  Republican 
China?  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  in  the  "Fortnightly" 
says  whatever  happens  a  strong  central  government  is  indis- 
pensable, and  mentions  plans  given  to  him  by  the  reformers 
for  a  strong  military  domination  to  last  for  a  term  of  years, 
to  be  followed  by  a  transition  jjeriod,  ,an(J  finally  full 
constitutional  government. 
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MYTH  and  LEGEND 

In  LITERHTURE  and  HRT. 

Classic  Myth  &  Legend 

By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF. 

Celtic  Myth  &  Legend 

By  CHARLES  SQUIRE. 

'P'HESE  two  books  make  a  three-fold  appeal.  They 
contain  the  most  entrancing  stories  that  the 
imagination  of  man  has  conceived,  they  explain  the 
innumerable  references  to  mythological  gods  and 
legendary  personalities  with  which  the  best  literature 
is  saturated,  and  they  provide  material  for  the  study  of 
folk-lore  which  hitherto  could  only  be  found  scattered 
through  many  books  and  ancient  MSS. 

The  explanation  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  poems  of  Shelleyc 
Wordsworth,  andTennyson,  in  fact,  the  whole  range  of  English  Classi 
Authors  and  Poets,  is  made  a  labour  of  love,  instead  of  a  weariness  o 
the  flesh,  with  these  two  books  at  hand.    They  are  equally  valuable 
to  the  student  of  art,  for  mythology  has  been  drawn  upon  for  subjects 
from  the  most  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  day. 

COMBINE  ENTERTAINMENT  WITH  INSTRUCTION. 

Among  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  world  those  of  ancient  Greec 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  They  were  woven  into  the  very  texture  o 
the  life  of  the  most  remarkable  race  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
first  of  these  books,  moderate  in  compass  though  it  is,  deals  with  the 
Grecian  mythology  on  such  a  comprehensive  plan  that  the  whole  field 
is  covered. 

The  Celtic  mythology  is  as  beautiful  and  graceful  as  the  Greek 
but,  unlike  the  Greek,  is  rooted  in  our  own  islands.    The  pr  v  t ' 
work  is  the  only  attempt  yet  made  to  put  the  English  reader  who  i 
not  a  Celtic  scholar  into  possession  of  the  mythical,  legendary,  and 
poetic  traditions  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  our  islands. 

AN  ART  GALLERY  OF  MYTHOLOGY. 

The  two  volumes,  "  Classic  Myth  and  Legend  "  and  "  Celtic 
Myth  and  Legend,"  are  profusely  illustrated  with  reproductions  in 
colour  and  monochrome.  These  illustrations  form  a  beautiful  gallery 
of  mythology,  and  intensify  to  an  enormous  extent  the  interest  of  the 
volumes.    There  are  12  coloured  and  60  monochrome  plates  after 


Lord  Leigriton 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 

G.  F.  Watts 

Sir  E.  J.  Poynter 

Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema 

Ford  Madox  Brown 


Briton  Riviere 
The  Hon.  John  Collier 
D.  G.  Rosetti 
Henry  A.  Pegram 
Solomon  J.  Solomon 
J.  H.  F.  Bacon 


AND  MANY  OTHER  FAMOUS  ARTISTS. 

The  volumes  are  artistically  bound  in  cloth,  decorated  with  an 
appropriate  design  in  green  and  gold. 

The  Books  cost  only  7s.  6d. 

each  net,  carriage  paid  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
two  volumes  can  be  purchased  together  on  the  gradual  payment  plan, 
if  desired. 

-BEAUTIFUL  BOOKLET  FREE- 

To  THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34-5  Southampton  St.,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

As  a  reader  of  The  Saturday  Review,  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  the  booklet  concerning  "Myth  and  Legend  in  Literature 
and  Art,"  containing  two  coloured  and  six  monochrome  specimen 
plates. 

Address  
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Jones).    Fifield.    5s.  net. 
Sicily  (Spencer  C.  Musson).    Black.    20s.  net. 
A  Bishop  amongst  Bananas  (Right  Rev.  Herbert  Bury).  Wells 

Gardner.    6  s. 

Through  Polynesia  and  Papua  (Frank  Burnett).  Griffiths. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Verse. 

Poems  (Rupert  Brooke).    Sidgwick  and  Jackson.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Spes  Vitaj  and  other  Poems  (Robert  Calignoc).  Bell. 

{Continued  on  page  746). 
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Books  for  Christmas  Presents  to  suit  all  Tastes 


B]  CHARLES  DICKENS 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

With  Eight  entirely  New  and  Original  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  Facsimile 
of  the  Signed  Preface  Irom  Charles  Dickens' original  MS.  Bound  in  Flexible 
Cloth  Hoards,  Full  Hilt  Hack,  with  Art  Design  in  Colours,  and  Silk  Register 
28.  net. 

PRESENTATION  EDITIONS:  Limp  Lambskin,  with  Silk  Register,  GUI 
Top,  3s.6d.net.      Full  Velvet.  Per-ian  Yapp,  in  choice  Art  Colours,  Gill 
Edges,  with  Blind  Device  and  Cold  Lettering,  lloxed,  4s.  6d.  net. 
Limited  Edition,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  handsomely  hound  in  Vellum, 
GUI  Top,  Silk  Register,  7s.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  :    ROBERT  SCOTT,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 


KALOMERA  f  The  Story  of  a  Remarkable  Community 

By  W.  J.  SAUNDERS.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
A    GARLAND   OF  3s.  net  (by  post  3s.  4d.) 

SHAKESPEARE'S  FLOWERS 

Compiled  by  ROSE  E.  CARR  SMITH 

With    60    Exquisite    Coloured    Plates,    drawn    by  EMILY 
LEDBROOK,  suitably  bound  in  Cloth,  Cover  Design  in  Gilt.    3s.  net. 
1  To  the  amateur  botanist,  or  Shakespearean  sojourner,  few  handbooks  will 
afford  greater  charm  than  this  pocket  companion." — Bock/indcr. 

THACKERAY  STUDIES 

By  A.  J.  ROMILLY.    Foolscap  8vo.   Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

BOOKLANO,  and  some 

People  we  meet  there 

By  GRACE  LAMBERT,  L.L.A.    Foolscap  8vo.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  volume  introduces  the  reader  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  world's  litera- 
ture, and  the  author  specially  calls  attention  to  the  chief  characters  depicted  therein. 

A  FAIRY  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

SILVER  LADY,  A  Fairy  Tale 

By  C.  FLORENCE  HAIRE.  Foolscap  4to.  Illustrated  with  12  Full-page 
Plates  in  Colours,  and  17  Black  and  White  Drawings  by  J.  M  FAROTJHAR. 
Illustrated  Cover.  2s.  6d. 
"  Every  child  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  copy  of  '  Silver  Lady  '  will  read 
it  with  exceeding  enjoyment.  The  pictures  are  just  the  sort  to  captivate  the  child, 
whilst  pleasing  the  artistic  sense  of  tne  elders." — Daily  Express. 

W rite  fjr  New  Catalogue  0/ Antiquarian  and  General  Literature,  post  free. 

LONDON:  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C 

PHENOMENAL 
PUBLISHING  PROJECT 

A  2/6  REVIEW  FOR  1/-  NET. 


Owing  to  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  a  periodical  of  the   best   current  literature  at  a 
popular  price,  the  management  of  the 

Cngiisb  RcDicio 

("  The  finest  Review  in  the  English  language." — 
ARNOLD  BENNETT) 

have  decided,  commencing  with  the  January  I g 1 2  number, 
to  reduce  the  price  per  copy  to 

ONE  SHILLING  NET  MONTHLY. 


No  alteration  will  be  made  in  the  quality 
or    quantity    of  the   Review,   and  the 
standard    for    which    the    Review  has 
become  famous  will  be  maintained. 

Annual  Subscription  12s.  6d.  post  free 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Send  a  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  for  "Some  particulars 
of  the  literary  success  of  the  year." — Sent  post  free. 


THE   ENGLISH  REVIEW, 
17-21  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  England. 


WellsGardner,  Darton  &Co, 

LTD. 

BOOKS  IN  DEMAND 

AT  THE  LIBRARIES. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ARCHBISHOP  MACLAGAN. 

By  F:  D.  HOW.    16S.  net. 
REMINISCENCES. 

"I  REMEMBER." 

By  CANON  IIOKSLEV.    2nd  Edition.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  John  Masefield's  New  Book. 

JIM   DAVIS.  aoth,  6s. 

belles-lettres: 
BY  LAND  AND  BY  WATER. 

ELLA   FULLER   MAITLAND.    Cloth,  6s. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS. 

The  New  Volume  in  Darton1  s  Fine  Art  Series. 

CAPTIVE  ROYAL  CHILDREN. 

By  G.   I.   WHITHAM,  Author  of  "Basil,  the  Page." 
Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Walker,    Sculptor.     Printed  on 
superfine  paper.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Stories  of  young  Princes  and  Princesses  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
y  told  in  a  picturesque  way,  with  details  that  are  sure  to  interest  and  appeal 
to  reader*. 

"  G.  I.  Whithamisammgthe  most  successful  writers  of  history  for  children 
and  in  '  Captive  Royal  Children  '  she  is  at  her  best." — Church  J  imes. 

Just  Out.     Uniform  with  "  The  Animal  Why  Booh,"  now  in 
its  Third  Edition. 

PADS,  PAWS,  AND  CLAWS. 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT,  F.Z.S.,  A.L.S.  Pictures  by  Edwin 
Noble,  R.B.A.  \\\  by  8f,  paper  boards,  cloth  back. 
5s.  net. 

An  original  book  on  a  new  plan ;  the  coloured  Illustrations  in  chrome 
lithography  are  mounted  on  brown  paper. 

"  Ripe  exp;rience  and  highly  developed  observation  appear  on  every 
page." — A  ttienceum.  ' 


STORY  LIVES  OF  OUR 
I  ARTISTS. 


GREAT 


By  FRANCIS  J.  ROWBOTHAM,  Author  of  "  Story- 
Lives  of  Great  Musicians,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  from 
pictures  by  the  Artists.    Cloth  boa  ds.    3s.  6d. 


CHATTERBOX 

"Still  holds  its  own  as  first  favourite."— Scotsman. 
Over  250  New  416  Twelve 

Illustrations.         Large  Pages.       Coloured  Plates. 

Coloured  Boards,  3s.  ;  Cluth,  Bevelled  Gilt  Edges,  5S. 
Weekly  Numbers,  -J-d.  ;  Monthly  Parts,  3d. 


says 


1  Chatterbox  ' 


The  Times 
we  have  seen." 

WHY? 

CHATTERBOX;  is  the  Best 
Value  for  Money  ever  offered. 
Each  3s.  Volume'of  CHATTER- 
BOX contains  more  than 
3  Ordinary  3.1'.  6d.  Books. 

CH^'ITERBOX 

SUNDAY 

416  Large  Pages. 


is  one  of  the  best  children's  books 

WHY? 

The  Proprietors  of  this  wonder- 
fully popular  volume  have  con- 
sistently made  it  their  sole  aim 
to  give  the  public  most  excep- 
tional value. 

CHATTERBOX 

SUNDAY 

4  Coloured  Plates. 

250  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
"  SUNDAY."     Bound  Volume,  Coloured  Boards,  3s. ;  Cloth, 
Bevelled  Gilt  Edges,  5s. 
Weekly  Numbers,  id.  ;  Monthly  Parts,  3d. 
11  A  difficult  problem  solved  as  well  as  it  can  be  anywhere."— Spectator. 
"We  can  imagine  nothing  better." — The  Times. 

FOR        "pTJ  "CT      "P'PT'ZTh  for 
BOYS       A  JTXXl^JZ,  GIRLS 

13  Coloured  Plates  and  over  70  other  Original  Pictures.  Bound 
to  suit  all  tastes.  Is.  2d.,  Paper ;  Is.  6d.,  Pictorial  Boards  ; 
2S.  Cloth  ;  2S.  6d.,  Cloth  Gilt. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  book  " — Westminster  Gazette. 

LEADING  STRINGS 

THE  BABY  S  ANNUAL 
LARGE  TYPE.  EASY  WORDS. 

Cloth  Boards,  2s.  6d.  :  Illustrated  Paper  Boards,  Is.  6d. 
"Nothing  could  be  better." — Daily  'J elegraph. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

3  &  4  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON  ; 
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SALES    BY  AUCTION. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE 
BACON,  Deceased.    (Sold  by  Order  of  the  Executors.) 


M 


ESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellineton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  MONDAY,  December  11,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  VALUABLE 
BOOKS,  the  Property  of  His  Honour  JUDGE  BACON,  Deceased  (Sold  by  Order 
of  the  Executors),  comprising  Standard  Works  in  English,  French,  and  German 
Literature,  many  in  Fine  Bindings  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classic 
Writers — Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and  other  Artistic  Publications,  &c.  ;  and  the 
Property  of  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  A.  G.  LAWLEY,  including  Works  in  General 
Literature,  English  and  Foreign. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
ANTIQUE  GOLD  ORNAMENTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  xi,  at  r  o'clock  precisely,  ANTIQUE 
GOLD  ORNAMENTS  and  POTTERY,  recovered  from  Lake  Guatavita,  in  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  South  America,  during  the  operations  of  "Contractors 
Ltd."  of  65  London  Wall,  E.C. ,  and  other  Properties,  including  a  Pair  of  Egyptian 
Gold  Bracelets,  an  Antique  Marble  Bust  of  Seneca,  Antique  Gold  Rings  and 
Romano-Syrian  Glass. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  FROM  THE 
AMHERST  LIBRARY. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  December  12,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  RARE  and 
VALUABLE  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  from  the  famous  AMHERST 
LIBRARY,  the  ProDerty  of  LADY  WILLIAM  CECIL,  BARONESS 
AMHERST  ef  HACKNEY. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  13.  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  of  Illuminated  Manuscripts  and 
Incunabula  of  the  late  J.  S.  BUKRA,  Esq.  (of  Rockhanger,  Ashford,  Kent,  sold  by 
order  of  the  Executors),  and  other  Properties,  comprising  Original  Manuscripts  of 
Celebrated  English  Poets  and  Novelists:  the  Sheridans  and  Lady  Hamilton 
Collections  of  W.  S.  Sichel,  Esq. — Illuminated  Books  of  Hours,  Psalters,  Breviaries, 
&c,  First  Edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton's  Comp'eat  Angler — John  Bunyan's  Own 
Copy  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs — A  large  Collection  of  First  Editions  of  the  Works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  Autograph  Letters,  Dickensiana,  &c,  the  Property  of  Chas.  A. 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Hoylake — First  and  Second  Shakespeare  Folios — the  Writing  Desk  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 
Illustrated  copies  containing  numerous  reproductions,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures. 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

™R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM   STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  tor  Company  and  Gsneral  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Ret>lies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
"  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Propretor,  S.  AIREY. 


THE  NEW  DORSET  STORY. 

"MERLE  OF  THE  WESSEX  HILLS."    By  C.  R.  HAY. 

Publisher,  Horace  Cummin,  Bournemouth.    3s.  6d.  net. 
Trade  supplied  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London. 

I  Times.—"  Leaves  one  in  a  thoroughly  good  humour  and  still  scenting  the  fresh 
country  air  of  Wessex." 

Country  Lije. — "The  story  is  sincere  .  .  the  country  fancies  have  grace  and  charm. 


CHRISTMAS  in  MADEIRA  or  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

14  days,  including  hotel  accommodation. 
First-class  20  guineas;  second  class  14  guineas. 
BY    UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 


Apply  to  DONALD  CURRIE  &  CO.,  London. 
/CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations, 

jC?o  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  for  SONS  OF 
THE  CLERGY.— Apply  to  the  Bursar. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS — continued. 
Miscellaneous. 

Case  Against  Tariff  Reform,  The  (E.  Enever  Todd).  Murray. 
2.--.  6d.  net. 

Comments  of  Bagshot,  The  (Edited  by  J.  A.  Spender).  Constable. 
3«.  6d.  net. 

Dancing,  Ancient  and  Modern  (Ethel  L.  Urlin).  Herbert  and 
Daniel.    3*.  6d.  net. 

Gun-Running  and  the  Indian  North-West  Frontier  (Hon.  Arnold 
Keppel).    Murray.    9s.  net. 

How  to  Bead  and  Declaim  (Grenville  Kleiser).  New  York  : 
Funk  and  Wagnalk.    $1.25  net. 

Life  in  Shakespeare's  England  (John  Dover  Wilson).  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.    5s.  6d.  net. 

Modern  Dancing  and  Dancers  (J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch).  Grant 
Richards.    15-s.  net. 

Muoic  and  Nationalism  :  A  Study  of  English  Opera  (Cecil 
Forsyth),  5s.  net. ;  Post-Victorian  Music  (Charles  L.  Graves), 
6s\  ;  Style  in  Musical  Art  (C.  Hubert  H.  Parry),  10s.  net. 
Macmi'.lan. 

North  Sea  Fishers  and  Fighters  (Walter  Wood).  Kegan  Paul. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  (Edward  Gordon  Craig).  6s. 
Postliminium  :  Essays  and  Critical  Papers   (Lionel  Johnson). 

Elkin  Mathews.  *  6s. 
Roll  of  the  Seasons,  The  (G.  G.  Desmond).    Swift.    5«.  net. 
Shakespeare    Glossary,  A    (C.  T.    Onions).      Oxford  :  at  the 

Clarendon  Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  (H.  C.  Biron).    Duckworth.    6s,  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — The  Eook  Monthly, 
6/1.  net :  The  Westminster  Review,  2s.  6d.  net ;  Mercure  de 
France,  1  //•.  50;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3  jr.;  Deutsche 
Rundschau ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2s. ;  The  Eng- 
lish Review,  2s.  6<7.  net;  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Record, 
6d.  net.;  The  Vineyard,  6(7.  net;  The  Empire  Review,  Is. 
net;  Fry's  Magazine.  6d.  net;  The  Geographical  Journal, 
2s.  ;  The  Round  Table.  2s.  6d.  ;  The  Socialist  Review,  6d. 
net;  Le  Monde,  3  //'.  ;  Dixon's  Monthly,  Id.  ;  The  Century 
Magazine,  Is.  4(7. ;  United  Empire. 


No.  720  Of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  ok 

METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 


HENRY     SOTHERAN     &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 


HRISTMHS  PRESENTS. 

Send  a  card  for  GLAISHER'S 
DECEMBER    CATALOGUE  of 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS 

Containing:  many  fine  COLOUR  BOOKS- 
WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  LTD.,  265  High  Holborn,  London. 

M  Useful  Qfiristmas  ^Present. 

NEW  EDITION,  3/6  NET. 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 

Two  charming  Plates  in  Colours. 
Two  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

All  who  love  gossip  about  old-world  travel,  water- 
ways, gardens,    fashions,    and   sport   should  secure 
a  copy  of  the  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

MEMORIES  OF  GARDENS. 

3s.  6d.  net.    Originally  published  at  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  gift-book.  The  New  Edition  in  all 
except  the  cover  is  practically  identical  with  the  old, 
and  is  one-third  the  price. 


Order  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Office, 
3s.  106.  post  free. 

THE    WEST   STRAND    PUBLISHING  CO. 
io  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

ONE  or  SEVERAL  COPIES  of  the  "  LIYRE  DU 
PRINCE  KORAB,"  5th  Edition,  in  French,  a  Scientific  Treatise  on 
Politics,  are  offered  as  a  gift  to  thinkers  interested  in  the  subject.— Box 
7081  Willings,  125  Strand,  W.C. 
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KING  GEORGE 

has  included  in  the  Library  which  he  is 
taking  with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
Dalton's  "  Saturoa^ "  Brifcoe  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  Saturday  "  BtUOCje  takes  its  name 
from  the  44  Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 

and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review/' 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 

is  "  Saturoag  "  Huction  3Bnoge,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "JltfereitCeS  at 
3Brtoge,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Ud. 
post  free. 


The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 


Contents  of  No.  25,  Thursday,  December  7th,  1911. 

The  Poisoning  of  the  Wells. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 
Compulsory  Greek. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Miss  Mary  McArthur    By  Junius. 

Models  for  Young  Journalists  :  VI.    A  London  Letter. 

Protection  or  Preference  :   IV.     The  Partly  Manu- 
factured Article. 

A  Solution  :  II. 

Ballades    Urbane:  XXV.    A  Tired  Ballade.    Ey  I.  C. 
A  Prize  Poet.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

THE  PUGILIST'S  DILEMMA 

BY 

BERNARD  SHAW 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :  10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.'c 


MALACCA  RUBBER  PLANTATIONS. 


RETURNS,  DIVIDENDS,   AND  PROSPECTS. 


'I'm.  filth  annual  Ordinary  General  Heating  of  Mm  Malacca  Ltabbet 
plantations,  Limited,  whs  hold  un  Tuesday,  .Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Lyon  pre- 
siding . 

The  Secretary  (.Mr.  A.  W.  Oopeland)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting,  fthd  the  auditors'  report, 

The  Chairman  naid  :  OPhe  position  of  our  Company  nnil  the  condition  of 
our  estates  have  so  entirely  changed  since  the  period  which  the  present 
report  covers  that  little  practical  interest  attaches  to  the  pust,  aud 
it  is  to  the  present  and  immediate  future  to  whips  1  shall  invite  your  more 
partieular  attention.  Tlie  present  crop  returns  are,  i  think,  now  coin- 
meneing  to  he  satisfactory,  but  we  have  only  reached  an  early  stage  in 
our  history,  and  three-fourths  of  the  trees  have  not  yet  been  tapped. 
New  trees  are  steadily  coming  into  bearing,  and,  from  next  July,  the 
Increase  will  be  very  rapid,  i  know  that  we  have  many  critics,  but  to 
the  shareholders  who  wish  to  understand  our  position  rather  than 
eritieiso  it,  1  have  to  point  out  that  our  tree  position,  which,  from  all 
points  of  view,  is  one  of  great  strength,  is  the  result  of  nothing  more 
simple  or  less  mysterious  tnan  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  those  eon- 
aeoted  with  the  Company,  and  you  are  now,  we  hope,  about  to  reap  the 
benefits  which  work  alone  ean  ensure.  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
our  rubber,  all  the  estates  have  their  own  separate  factories,  and  I 
believe  that  the  factory  at  Asahan  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  In  order  to  place  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  this  large  factory 
upon  a  minimum  basis,  we  have  purchased  from  the  Government  a 
large  hill  adjacent  to  the  factory,  embracing  1,200  acres  of  virgin  jungle 
land.  Half  a  mile  of  railway  track  lias  been  laid  up  to  the  hill,  so  that 
wood  for  fuel  can  be  brought  down  the  hill  in  trolleys  right  to  the 
factory  entrance.  The  timber  upon  this  hill  is  expected  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  factory  for  at  least  ten  years.  With  regard 
to  labour,  the  conditions  in  Malacca  compare  favourably  with  any  other 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  as  the  demand  for  labour  for  clearing  and 
planting  new  estates  and  cleaning  up  old  estates  is  declining,  the 
labour  position — if  it  undergoes  any  change — is  likely  to  change  in  our 
favour.  We  have  already  employed  at  one  time  more  than  10,0o0  coolies, 
and  about  2.500  arc  at  present  working  as  tappers.  I  now  turn  to  the 
question  of  finance,  and  to  the  issue— to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
report — of  10,000  Ordinary  share  at  £15  per  share,  with  the  right  for  a 
period  of  five  years  to  the  subscribers  to  take  up  at  the  same  price  of  £15 
four  additional  shares  to  each  one  now  subscribed.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  these  shares  should  have  been  offered  to  the  existing  shareholders, 
and  that  the  shareholders  should  have  been  given  the  right  to  take  up 
these  shares  pro  rata  to  their  present  holding.  But  our  answer  is  this. 
Of  our  total  number  of  registered  shareholders  no  fewer  than  1,464  hold 
not  more  than  fifty  shares  each,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  not  more 
than  twenty-five  shares  each.  Now  an  issue  of  10,000  shares  upon  a  total 
issued  share  capital  of  300,000  shares  would  give,  as  you  will  see,  the 
right  to  take  up  one  share  against  every  thirty  shares  held,  with  the 
result  that  a  very  large  number  of  shareholders  would  have  had  the  right 
to  take  up  a  fraction  only  of  one  share.  Suoh  a  course  would  not  have 
been  practicable.  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  Chinese 
proprietors  of  local  estates  that  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  Malacca,  to 
our  Company  and  to  them,  if  their  estates  are  taken  over  by  us.  We 'have 
obtained  options  on  a  number  of  their  properties,  options  which  expire, 
as  to  a  part,  on  June  30,  1912,  as  to  a  part  on  September  30,  1912.  and 
as  to  the  balance  on  December  31,  1912.  In  deciding  whether  we  shall 
or  shall  not  exercise  any  of  these  options,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the 
condition  of  the  estates  at  the  time,  by  the  position  of  the  Rubber  market, 
and  by  the  general  circumstances  that  may  then  prevail.  No  payment  has 
been  made  for  these  options,  but  certain  options  upon  the  Company's 
Ordinary  shares  at  £15  have  been  given  in  exchange.  A  word  about  the 
hostile  criticism  which  is  so  constantly  directed  against  this  Company. 
No  shareholder  ever  complains  of  success.  Who  are  they,  then,  who  are 
annoyed  by  the  results  which  we  now  show,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  interest?  Can  there  be  any  connection  between  the  attitude  which 
the  critics  adopt  towards  our  Company  and  the  position  of  the  Share 
market,  which,  at  the  present  time,  discloses  a  large  short  interest? 
If  in  the  past  inefficient  control  produced  unfavourable  results,  especially 
as  regards  cost  of  production,  those  conditions  no  longer  exist,  because 
the  management  is  now  highly  efficient.  I  will  now  deal  with  the 
question  of  dividends.  For  a  long  time  past  the  directors  had  to 
consider  whether  they  were  justified  in  distributing,  by  way  of  dividend, 
the  profits  which  the  Company  was  earning.  You  may  ask  for  a 
justification  of  the  confidence  that  we  have  expressed  as  to  our  ability 
to  pay  in  future  quarterly  dividends  of  5s.  per  share.  The  answer  is  a  very 
clear  one.  Our  confidence  rests  upon  the  broad  and  secure  basis  of  the 
general  facts  of  the  position.  The  April  quartely  dividend  is  already 
earned.  We  expect  an  output  for  next  year  approximately  2.0C0.O00  lb.  at 
an  average  cost  of  production  of  about  Is.  6'/..  and  that  the  price  of  rubber 
will  be  about  4s-.  6(/.,  at  which  figure,  if  we  thought  it  advisable,  we  could 
now  dispose  of  the  whole  of  next  year's  crop.  Using  only  one-fourth  of  your 
trees,  you  are  already  the  largest  producers  in  the  world.  I  now  formally 
move:  'That  the  report  and  accounts  be  received  and  adopted;  that  the 
payment  of  the  proposed  dividend  upon  January  15,  free  of  tax,  be  sanc- 
tioned, and  that  the  participation  of  any  director  in  taking  up  any  of  the 
further  issue  of  shares  upon  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  report  be  approved 
and  confirmed." 

Mr.  William  C.  Punchard  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lyon  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  secret  of  the  Durbar  declaration  was  admirably 
kept,  but  in  its  delivery  too  much  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  sense  of  drama.  It  was,  of  course,  most  per- 
suasively appropriate  that  the  first  King  of  England 
to  tread  Indian  soil  should  announce  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Delhi  as  the  Empire's  centre.  If  at  that  the 
announcement  could  have  ended,  all  would  have  been 
well.  The  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  has 
been  often  debated,  and  has  weighty  reasons  to  commend 
it  which  lie  outside  the  contentions  of  politics.  It 
would,  of  necessity,  have  affected  many  unfavourably, 
would  have  roused  protest  from  the  dispossessed,  but 
could  have  stirred  in  none  resentment  or  a  sense  of 
wrong.  And  no  more  fitting  occasion  for  its  proclama- 
tion could  have  been  found  than  the  hour  that  was 
chosen. 

Unfortunately,  to  the  Imperial  proposal,  at  which 
none  could  cavil,  were  added  others  about  which  debate 
is  certain  to  be  bitter,  and  in  opposition  to  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  The  humbling  of  Calcutta 
was  to  be  balanced  by  the  exaltation  of  Bengal.  The 
affront  to  Moslem  feeling  in  Dacca  was  to  be  atoned 
for  by  the  resuscitation  of  Delhi,  and  the  ferment  which 
the  new  proposals  made  inevitable  was  to  be  set  against 
the  salve  to  outraged  feelings  in  Behar,  Orissa  and 
Assam.  But  these  are  not  Imperial  matters,  even  by 
Indian  estimate.  Though  they  concern  eighty-two 
millions  of  people  they  arc  strictly  provincial,  and  as 
such  fail  entirely  to  interest  the  other  elements  of 
Hindustan. 

The  law  of  Medes  and  Persians,  the  unalterable 
edict,  is  the  form  of  governing  which  the  East  under- 


stands. To  tamper  with  your  own  enactments  after  a 
few  years'  experiment  is,  whatever  their  folly,  a  worse 
folly  still.  A  partition  of  Bengal  was  inevitable  :  some 
think  the  partition  achieved  was  in  tone,  method,  manner 
and  consequence  unfortunate.  It  outraged,  they  say, 
needlessly  almost  everything  there  was  to  outrage. 
This  is  not  our  view  ;  and  anyway  it  had  been  proclaimed, 
affirmed  and  accepted  ;  and  for  the  East  it  was.  To 
supplant  it  now  by  a  more  wise,  more  consistent  and 
more  profitable  arrangement  may  seem  sanity  to  Western 
comprehension,  but  it  will  be  judged  differently,  and 
perhaps  disastrously,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

One  serious  effect  which  must  ensue  will  be  the  shock 
to  Mohammedan  confidence  throughout  India ;  nor 
could  a  worse  moment  have  been  selected  for  administer- 
ing it.  To  treat  a  definite  pledge,  on  which  millions 
have  built  already,  as  little  better  than  a  caprice,  is  a 
grave  insult  to  Mussulman  feeling,  based,  in  the  loyalty 
of  its  allegiance,  on  the  irrevocability  of  our  word  ;  and 
one  must  deplore  the  encouragement  which  the  rescission 
undoubtedly  offers  to  a  disloyal  agitation,  however  its 
sin  cess  may  be  officially  disavowed.  To  leave  well 
alone  may  often  be  sound  policy,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
Asiatic  it  is  wiser  sometimes  that  the  ill  should  be 
undisturbed. 

Truly  nature  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  In  face  of 
the  sea's  anger  princesses  must  flee  in  what  shift  they 
may  like  anybody  else.  Perhaps  this  is  a  snobbish 
reflection  ;  but  the  story  of  the  hazardous  escape  of  the 
Princess  Royal  and  her  daughters  does  make  one  think 
ol  the  levelling  hand  of  nature.  And  how  it  makes 
humanity  kin  !  Every  wreck  is  a  thrilling  story,  but 
the  wreck  of  the  "  Delhi  "  to  English  people  is  in- 
finitely more.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  how  near  the 
countrv  has  been  to  a  great  calamity.  We  may  well 
be  thankful  that  this  Christmas  will  not  lie  under  a 
dark  shadow.  From  their  iterated  insistence  on  the 
courage  shown  by  the  princesses  when  in  peril  of  the  sea, 
our  journalists  would  seem  not  to  have  expected  it.  Have 
they  forgotten  the  tradition  of  our  Royal  Family?  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  member  of  that  family 
to  want  pluck.    It  were  a  better  compliment  to  take  it 
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for  granted.  Which  of  the  Georges  (or  was  it  an  earlier 
Elector?)  said,  "  There  have  been  many  fools  in  our 
family,  but  no  cowards  "? 

The  Lords  accepted  the  Insurance  Bill,  not  dividing 
on  second  reading  or  making  any  serious  attempt  to 
amend  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  would  not  take  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  scheme  by  moving  amendments,  so  there 
was  almost  no  debate.  The  few  amendments  moved  by 
Unionist  peers  independently  were  allowed  to  drop. 
Really  the  feeling  produced  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
Lords  is  that  this  part  of  the  business  might  just  as  well 
be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The  Lords  have  been 
robbed  of  the  power  of  speaking  to  any  result,  and  the 
Government  hardly  left  them  time  to  speak  without 
result.  There  was  the  usual  impotent  indignation  at 
such  treatment,  voiced  this  time  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  ,  Such  treatment  of  a  House  of  Parliament 
is  monstrous,  but  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  Lords. 
They  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  For  years  and 
years  they  have  tamely  submitted  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment until  now  it  is  expected  of  them.  It  was  in  their 
power  at  any  time  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hand 
and  end  this  bullying  by  Government  and  Commons  once 
for  all.  Want  of  political  courage  has  been  the  undoing 
Of  the  British  House, of  Peers.  How  is  it  that  a.  class 
traditionally  conspicuous  for  personal  courage  should  be 
politically  timid? 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  rejected  the  Naval  Prize 
Bill.  To  represent  this  as'  mere  flouting  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  many,  of,  the  Radical  newspapers  have 
done,  is  absurd.  It  is  well  known  that  technical, 
expert  opinion  is,' to  say  the  least,  divided  on  the  merits 
of  the  Bill.  Its  official  supporters  on  the  Government 
side  have  never  ventured  to  dismiss  the  criticism  of  its 
opponents  as  mere  perfunctory,  pinhole  criticism  of  an 
Opposition  anxious  to  put  the  Government  in  the  wrong. 
This  Bill  should  never  have  been  pushed  by  the 
Government  as  a  Government  measure.  It  was  passed 
in  the  Commons  by  a  majority,  most  of  whose  votes 
were  given  blindly  to  the  Government  by  members  who 
had  little  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  involved.  The 
rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  means,  of 
course,  a  loss  of  credit  for  the  Government ;  but  the 
Government  have  only  themselves  to  thank  that  they 
made  of  it  a  party  measure  in  which  their  credit  was 
staked. 

What  were  Mr.  McKenna's  "week-end  wars"? 
And  what  were  the  "grotesque  antics  "  which  "  during 
the  recent  crisis  led  to  his  dismissal"?  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  referred  to  these  things  in  his  speech  at 
Leicester  as  "  well  known  in  naval  circles  ".  Plainly 
he  hinted  that  Mr.  McKenna's  change  of  offices  with 
Mr.  Churchill  has  to  it  a  secret  history  which  would 
be  worth  reading.  If  the  facts  leading  to  his  dismissal 
were  generally  known,  said  Lord  Charles,  there  would 
be  considerable  excitement  in  foreign  countries.  It 
seems  clear  that  Mr.  McKenna's  translation  to  the 
Home  Office  was  not  the  innocent  shuffle  it  seemed. 
Obviously  the  Government  should  have  something  to 
say  in  the  matter.  It  can  scarcely  leave  Mr.  McKenna 
undefended  ;  unless  it  thinks  Mr.  McKenna  indefensible. 

The  cocoa  duties  have  at  last  been  taken  off.  Why, 
indeed,  should  the  Government  continue  to  live  in  a 
glass  house  for  the  sake  of  this  miserable  revenue? 
The  great  cocoa  firms  will  not  suffer.  They  are  far 
too  strong  to  be  seriously  affected.  If  they  are  strong, 
it  is  partly  owing  to  the  protection  they  have  so  long 
enjoyed.  Now  they  can  throw  away  the  crutch  The 
Government  is  offending  no  one  import;  gh  to 

be  considered.  Undoubtedly  the  sma  will 
suffer ;  but  the  small  firms  do  not  itical 
newspapers.  These  cocoa  duties  were  llent 
example  of  the  wise  taxation  of  imported  c  ties. 
They  were  a  practical  contradiction  of  tl  rite 
Radical  dilemma.  The  Radicals  have  al  lin- 
tained  that  either  a  tax  on  imports  will  kee^  ids 


of  the  foreigner,  in  which  case  there  is  no  revenue ;  or 
they  will  not  keep  out  goods  of  the  foreigner,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  protection.  But  the  cocoa  duties 
brought  in  revenue,  and  they  protected  Messrs.  Cadbury 
and  Messrs.  Rowntree. 

As  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  pointed  out,  the 
Government  have  not  taken  off  the  duties  from  convic- 
tion. They  simply  want  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
Tariff  Reformers  to  mock  them  for  their  inconsistency. 
The  Government  have  tampered  with  the  Budget  for 
political  reasons.  The  history  of  the  cocoa  tax  cannot, 
however,  be  voted  away  by  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  facts  will  stand.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
put  them  summarily  to  the  House  on  Monday  :  "The 
duty  had  permitted  a  large  trade  to  grow  up  at  home  ; 
it  had  stopped  the  foreign  .trade  ;  it  had  provided  us 
with  revenue  ;  it  had  found  work  for  the  people  here  at 
home  ;  and  it  had  done  all  that  without  injury  to  the 
consumer  ".  . 

Sir  William  Bull  M.P.,  in  the  "  Daily  Mail  ",  advises 
everyone  who  has  filled,  in  Form  Four  to  write  to  the 
Treasury  and  ask  for  its  return.  Certainly  it  will  he  an 
act  of  State  dishonesty  on  a  big  scale  if  any  use  is  made 
now  or  hereafter  of  information  extorted  by  strictly 
illegal  means  from  thousands  of  English  people.  But  we 
may  point  out  to  Sir  William  Bull  that  it  is  of  no  use  the 
fillers-in  of  Form  Four  getting  their  forms  back  if  the 
contents  thereof  are  carefully  noted  and  pigeon-holed 
against  a  future  Budget.  That  is  a  little  joke  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  might  much  enjoy. 

It  is  a  pity  this  scandalous  matter  could  not  have  been 
raised  more  expressly  in  the  House.  The  debate  of 
Wednesday  was  by  no  means  enough.  If  the  House 
rises  without  further  discussing  it  the  Government  will, 
of  course,  be  free  of  all  difficulty.  They  will  dress  up 
another  form  for  those  who  have  not  yet  obeyed  the 
bullies — or  bogeys — of  the  Treasury,  and  trust  to  the 
whole  thing  blowing  over  before  Parliament  meets  again 
next  year.  Nor  is  it  much  use  raising  this — or  anything 
— on  the  Appropriation  Bill,  the  one  very  natural  idea 
then  being  to  get  away  as  fast  as  possible.  Surely  this  is 
a  question  of  urgent  public  importance  and  might  be 
raised  by  an  adjournment  motion?  For  a  great  public 
Department  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  breakdown 
of  its  machinery,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
all  over  the  country  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done  about  private  accounts  and  information  which 
have  been  wrung  from  them  by  a  savage  State  threat. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own  glosses  and 
excuses  were  quite  what  we  might  have  expected. 
Carefullv  suppressing  the  scornful  words  of  Lord 
Justice  Farwell,  who  described  the  condemned  Form 
Four  as  "  waste  paper",  Mr.  Lloyd  George  whittles 
down  the  whole  muddled,  fuddled  business,  so  that  the 
worst  which  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  is  in  some 
trivial  exceptions  invalid.  It  was  sent  out  a  few  days 
too  soon,  or  a  few  days  too  late — a  few  occupiers  who 
are  owners  ought  not  to  have  had  it — it  is  no  more  than 
that  !  Even  if  it  was  illegal  to  force  statements  as  to 
annual  value  from  occupying  owners,  why  other  bodies 
besides  the  Treasury  acted  illegally — it  was  done,  for 
instance,  under  the  Metropolitan  Assessment  Act. 
What  a  dignified  spectacle — a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  excusing  his  illegalities  on  the  plea  that  other 
bodies  have  also  acted  against  the  law  ! 

But  if  it  is  true  that  Form  Four  is  exemplary,  far  from 
"invalid",  and  that  the  only  trifling  technical  error 
in  the  matter  has  been  the  ante-  or  post-dating  of  it,  what 
becomes  of  the  severe  reproval  of  "the  bureaucracy 
by  the  Ministerial  Press?  We  were  told  quite  lately 
that  the  Government  were  not  in  the  least  to  blame  ; 
we  gathered  that  Form  Four  was  not  their  work,  but 
the  bureaucrats' — and  that  it  was  well  that  bureaucrats 
should  sometimes  have  a  sharp  reminder  that  they  must 
not  go  beyond  the  law.      Well,  but  if  the  Form  is 
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alter  all  exemplary,  may  not  an  apology  be  due  to 
the  bureaucrats  ?  May  we  look  lor  a  little  light  and 
leading  in  this  matter  from  the  "  Westminster 
Gazette  "? 

Mueh  more  interesting  and  Straighter  than  all  these 
(iovernment  quibbles  over  Form  Four  was  Mr. 
Snovvden's  speech  in  the  same  debate.  Mr.  Snowdeti 
is  the  fearless  and  complete  Soeialist.  He  at  least  lives 
in  no  half-way  house  between  yes  and  no,  and  mov  es 
in  no  penumbral  zone  between  true  and  false.  He 
preaches  outright  the  whole  doctrine,  and  no  "  halting, 
faltering,  pottering  "  version  of  it.  It  is  useful  to 
have  a  man  like  Mr.  Snowden  in  Parliament  who  in 
plain  language  outs  with  everything.  We  know  where 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  draws  from  on  the  sly. 

What  would  Mr.  Asquith  have  the  Peers  to  do  with 
the  Home  Rule  Hill  when  it  eomes  before  their  House? 
Does  he  will  them  to  say  Yes  or  No?  We  can  only 
gather  from  his  singular  and  interesting  message  to 
"  Home  Rule  Notes  "  that  he  would  have  them  dwell 
lor  two  years  in  that  Half-Way  House  between  the 
two  which  in  another  mood  or  for  other  ends  he  spurns 
as  an  impossible  abode.  "The  Parliament  Bill,"  he 
writes,  "has  broken  down  the  bar  in  perpetuity  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  Parliament  Act,  both  in  its  letter 
and  spirit,  that  a  Bill  which  becomes  law  under  its 
operations  must  have  commanded  during  three  consecu- 
tive sessions  the  unswerving  support  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  dependent  directly  in  its  turn  upon  a  stable 
and  consistent  public  opinion  In  the  constituencies  ". 

Is  this  not  very  like  a  complacent  suggestion  to 
the  Peers  to  throw  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  three  times 
in  fulfilment  of  the  "  essence  of  the  Parliament  Bill  in 
its  letter  and  spirit  "?  For  two  years  Mr.  Asquith  is 
complacent  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  be  housed  half-wav 
between  No  and  Yes.  But  the  delightful  part  of 
the  performance  is  that  not  alone  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  bint  that  all  Bills  of  any  consequence  are  to 
be  kept  waiting  in  this  Half-Way  House  between 
Yes  and  No  if  the  Peers  do  their  duty  by  the 
essence  of  the  Parliament  Act  !  The  Insurance  Bill, 
the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  the  Scottish  Smallholders,  the 
WTelsh  Disestablishment  Bill  !  One  of  the  few  things, 
by  the  way,  that  is  not  to  be  kept  waiting  is  Pay- 
ment of  Members,  this  being  withdrawn  from  the 
essence.  Ireland  can  wait,  and  Scotland  can  wait,  and 
Wales  can  wait ;  like  truth  in  this  world,  they  are 
accustomed  to  it  :  but  members  of  Parliament  cannot 
wait  for  their  money.  There  is,  we  will  admit,  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature  in  that. 

Is  super-tax  income-tax?  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has 
challenged  the  Government  on  this  point  in  the  Courts, 
and  judgment  has  been  given  against  him.  Super-tax, 
in  the  view  oT  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  is  in  substance,  like 
income-tax,  a  permanent  tax  collected  by  permanent 
officials.  The  Finance  Act  of  igio  "  is  not  intended 
to  regulate  the  collection  of  super-tax  for  the  vear 
commencing  6  April  1909  only,  but  its  collection  for 
subsequent  financial  years  ".  The  importance  of  the 
decision  is  obv  ious.  Mr.  Bowles  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  entitled  to  collect  super-tax  till  the  tax 
had  actually  been  imposed  by  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
that  super-tax  could  not,  like  income-tax,  be  collected 
automatically  from  the  beginning  of  the  financial  vear. 
Mr.  Justice  Parker's  decision  puts  super-tax  into  the 
same  category  as  income-tax,  to  be  collected  and 
recovered  by  means  of  the  ordinary  income-tax 
machinery. 

For  over  half-an-hour  on  Monday  the  House  of 
Commons  was  listening  to  personal  explanations 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and 
Mr.  Worthington  Evans.  These  explanations  plainly 
showed  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  a  simple, 
.unguarded  statement  about  Mr.    George's  Insurance 


Bill.  Mr.  George  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  House 
that  certain  passages  in  his  pamphlet,  "The  People's 
Insurance  ",  when  collated  with  other  passages,  and 
when  every  necessary  qualification  had  been  added, 
were  honest  within  the  letter;  and  Lord  Robert  entirely 
succeeded  in  his  explanations  ol  the  llitihin  leaflet. 
Hut  it  was  time  grievously  wasted.  The  Speaker  felt 
this  very  strongly  indeed  :  "It  I  had  had  any  idea 
that  the  so-called  personal  explanation  was  going  to 
lead  to  personal  recrimination  and  a  renewal  of  old 
attacks  1  would  not  have  permitted  the  time  of  the 
House  to  be  taken  up  for  that  purpose".  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  George  wantonly  attacked 
Lord  Robert  in  the  first  instance.  These  "  scenes  " 
are  entirely  of  his  making. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  in  that  charitable  vein  of  his,  was 
personal  about  Sir  Edward  Carson  land  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  in  a  speech  he  made  this  week.  He  spoke  of  them 
as  having  no  interests  in  Ireland — they  knew  nothing 
about  Ireland.  We  should  say  it  is  quite  true  they  have 
no  "interests"  in  Ireland.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  on 
the  other  hand,  unquestionably  has.  His  "interests" 
in  Irish  agriculture  are  substantial.  Yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  ensue  that  he  knows  anything  about  Irish 
agriculture. 

Sir  E.  Grey's  Liberal  and  Nationalist  critics 
have  certainly  not  improved  their  position  in  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  foreign  affairs.  When  analysed, 
their  complaints  come  to  nothing  more  than  a  demand 
for  more  information,  but,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary 
pointed  out,  to  supply  that  would  mean  the  giving  away 
of  foreign  Governments  in  a  way  that  would  soon  be 
disastrous  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Much  may  be  said, 
we  hold,  in  criticism  of  Sir  E.  Grey's  policy  in  many- 
parts  ;  but  not  by  Liberals.  Their  criticism  has  melted 
into  air,  or  gas. 

The  most  vital  point  under  discussion  was  Persia. 
The  Foreign  Secretary  could  not  make  the  situation 
there  seem  satisfactory.  One  thing  is  quite  clear.  Mr. 
Shuster  must  go,  for  he  has  made  himself  impossible. 
An  effective  Protectorate  is  to  be  put  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  avoided  in 
the  end.  The  Mejiiss  is  as  tactless  as  it  is  incompetent ; 
in  fact,  it  is  clear  Persia  has  no  inherent  capacity  for  self- 
regeneration.  The  Mejiiss  supports  Mr.  Shuster  solely 
because  the  foreigner  demands  his  retirement.  Mean- 
while there  is  trouble  brewing  at  Shiraz,  where  we 
have  one  Indian  cavalry  regiment  shut  up  among  a 
horde  of  wild  fanatics  who  are  resolutely  boycotting 
them.  It  is  not  clear  where  this  will  end.  The  alleged 
interest  of  the  Sunni  Mussalmans  of  India  in  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  Shiahs  is  to  a  great  extent  a  figment  of 
the  parliamentary  imagination. 

The  new  members  seem  to  be  putting  their  money 
on  the  foreign  horse ;  and,  whether  they  back  Bos- 
phorus  or  Persia,  they  somehow  always  come  off.  After 
Mr.  Mark  Sykes  we  have  Mr.  Aubrey  Herbert.  The 
Prime  Minister  pats  the  first  with  approval  after  the 
run,  and  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  pats  the 
second.  Who  henceforth  would  run  his  maiden  race  on 
the  home  course  when  there  is  a  much  better  one  to  be 
run  in  the  foreign  handicap?  Highclere's  political  star 
promises  to  be  quite  in  the  ascendant  once  more.  It 
is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Mr.  Herbert's  speech  in  the 
debate  was  praised  in  the  clever  account  in  the  "  West- 
minster Gazette  "  yesterday. 

Mr.  Asquith  frankly  admitted  on  Thursday  to  Lord 
Curzon  and  his  deputation  of  anti-suffragettes  (an  ex- 
pressive but  singularly  barbarous  term)  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  women  "  would  be  a  political 
mistake  of  a  very  disastrous  kind  ".  But  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Government  Suffrage  Bill  which  is  to  confer 
the  franchise  on  some  seven  or  eight  million  women 
will,  if  it  pass  the  House,  be  taken  into  the  Bill  and 
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supported  by  the  Government.  Was  ever  Premier  in  this 
manner  won?  Admittedly  Mr.  Asquith  has  been  over- 
borne by  his  colleagues  ;  and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a 
Cabinet  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  on  a  grave  question 
of  policy.  Mr.  Asquith  is  actually  driven  to  build  his 
hopes  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Obviously  from  what  he 
said  on  Thursday  he  expects  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject 
the  Bill,  and  hopes  there  will  be  an  uproar  in  the  country 
against  woman  suffrage  in  the  interval  of  its  first  and 
second  rejections.  His  last  words  were  almost  an  invita- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hang  up  a  Government  Bill 
of  first-rate  importance.  He  is  relying  on  the  House  of 
Lords  to  defend  him  from  his  own  colleagues. 

Sir  John  French  has  once  again  proved  himself  an  apt 
pupil  of  Lord  Haldane  and  has  learnt  his  lesson  well. 
So  his  report  on  the  Territorial  Force  is  in  the  usual 
terms  of  Haldanean  optimism,  all  the  weak  points 
being  glossed  over.  Recruiting  is  satisfactory  !  It  is 
only  the  wicked  pessimists  in  the  London  district  who 
hold  a  different  view.  A  side  hit  is  made  at  the  National 
Service  League,  who  are  said  to  go  about  certain  dis- 
tricts advising  men  not  to  join  the  Territorial  Force. 
The  League  denies  this  charge  with  quite  unnecessary 
fervour.  If  the  Territorial  Force  were  by  some  magic 
to  become  a  success  and  the  establishmen  made  up,  it 
is  certain  we  should  never  have  compulsory  service. 
However,  we  agree  with  the  Inspector-General  that  it  is 
a  great  mistake  for  the  Territorials  to  indulge  in 
ambitious  and  complicated  operations  such  as  tactical 
schemes  involving  large  bodies  of  troops. 

Some  Radicals  and  Labour  members  and  others  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  they 
were  talking  about,  opposed  the  proposal  on  Wednes- 
day to  appoint  two  additional  Judges  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  These  Judges  are  intended  to  strengthen  the 
Judicial  Committee  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  an  improved  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  Empire  made  at  the  last  Imperial  Conference  by  the 
Dominions.  The  Judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  includ- 
ing the  Lord  Chancellor,  serve  on  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee ;  but  the  two  Courts  cannot  sit  simultaneously 
without  one  or  the  other  or  both  suffering. 

The  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill  would  enable  this  to 
be  done,  and  until  we  have  one  Imperial  Court  for  the 
whole  Empire  it  is  evidently  necessary.  The  Govern- 
ment weakly  faltered  in  dealing  with  their  friends' 
motion  ;  and  their  weakness  will  encourage  the  same  set 
to  resist  any  proposal  to  appoint  a  new  Judge  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham.  They  are  systematic  detrac- 
tors of  the  Bench  ;  and  one  of  them  spoke  of  it  as  com- 
posed of  fossilised  Judges.  Their  view,  a  completely 
ignorant  one,  is  that  the  ordinary  Judges  if  they  were  not 
"  fossilised  "  could  do  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee in  their  abundant  leisure.  They  show  utter 
incompetence  either  to  understand  the  English  Courts 
or  the  claims  of  the  Dominions. 

The  best  rubber  story  is  the  latest,  reserved  for  the 
telling  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Mr. 
Harcourt,  at  the  British  North  Borneo  dinner,  said  that 
a  City  friend  of  his  was  approached  with  a  view  to 
floating  a  rubber  company.  His  friend  was  quite  ready. 
"  How  many  trees  have  you?  "  he  asked.  "  We  have 
not  got  any  trees  ",  was  the  answer.  "  How  much  land 
have  you?  "  "  We  have  no  land."  "  What  then  have 
you  got  ?  "   "I  have  a  bag  of  seeds  !  " 

How  absurdly  people  talk  of  those  very  wise  little 
beasts,  cats.  After  the  cat  show  this  week  (according 
to  the  "  Evening  Standard  ")  Lady  Decies  and  a  friend 
complained  that  cats  made  bad  pets.  "  You  never 
seem  to  own  a  cat."  Just  so  :  a  cat  declines  to  be  a 
chattel.  The  truth  is,  ,  apparently,  that  while  these 
ladies  "  fancied  "  cats,  their  cats  did  not  fancy  them. 


THE  DURBAR. 

TO-DAY  ends  the  stately  ceremonial  with  which 
the  Emperor  of  India  presented  himself  to  his 
subjects  at  the  ancient  capital.  Delhi  goes  back 
beyond  the  limits  of  history — even  beyond  tradition. 
The  sites  of  seven  buried  cities  have  been  traced 
among  its  ruined  environs.  Wars  waged  around 
it  before  the  siege  of  Troy  live  in  an  epic  longer  than 
the  Iliad  and  not  less  renowned.  The  very  site  of 
the  Great  Durbar  adjoins  the  historical  battle-ground 
on  which  the  sovereignty  of  India  has  been  more  than 
once  decided.  In  our  own  generation  it  has  now  for  the 
third  time  witnessed  the  peaceful  Proclamation  of  a 
supreme  British  Ruler.  In  every  way  it  was  appropriate 
to  the  announcement  that  henceforth  it  will  again  be 
the  centre  and  seat  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  for  this  great 
display.  Neither  the  Buddhist  Emperor  Asoka  nor 
the  greatest  of  the  Moghuls  ruled  a  wider  Indian 
Empire  or  displayed  a  more  gorgeous  and  imposing 
ceremonial.  It  is  a  triumph  of  modern  civilisation  in 
a  field  peculiarly  the  home  of  barbaric  splendour. 
Civilisation,  it  has  been  said,  is  measured  by  its 
means  of  communication.  Even  had  the  sway  of  any- 
previous  ruler  extended  to  the  remoter  regions  now 
included  in  India  of  the  English,  a  year  of  travel  would 
not  have  brought  to  Delhi  the  men  who  dwelt  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Empire.  The  railway,  the  steamboat, 
and  the  telegraph  alone  have  made  possible  such  a 
gathering  as  this.  The  occasion  is  one  which  speci- 
ally appeals  to  the  Eastern  love  of  spectacle.  It  is 
in  accord  with  their  traditions  that  the  accession 
of  a  great  monarch  should  be  celebrated  after 
this  fashion.  A  King  is  to  them  the  visible  em- 
bodiment of  the  only  government  which  conforms 
with  their  ideas  of  sovereignty.  Parliaments  and 
Cabinets  derive  authority  in  their  eyes  merely  as  dele- 
gates or  agents  of  a  supreme  personal  ruler.  The 
Crown  all  through  the  Empire  is  constitutionally  the 
truly  imperial  tie.  This  is  especially  true  of  India, 
where  the  bond  is  also  a  personal  one,  held  binding 
by  people  whose  conception  of  sovereignty  begins  and 
ends  with  him  that  bears  the  sceptre.  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  that  one-third  of  India  is  still  ruled  by  its 
native  princes  and  chiefs.  Their  genuine  and  un- 
swerving devotion  is  given,  not  to  an  abstract  concep- 
tion or  even  to  a  constitutional  system,  but  to  the 
Sovereign  in  person,  the  fount  of  honour  and  power. 

At  no  time  were  the  relations  between  these  chiefs 
and  the  supreme  Government  more  cordial  and  sincere. 
The  fear  of  annexation,  which  so  recently  as  Dal- 
housie's  time  interposed  a  barrier  of  suspicion  and 
distrust,  has  passed  away.  The  recent  unrest  has 
drawn  them  by  a  sense  of  common  danger  nearer  to 
the  central  power.  At  Delhi — as  in  London — they 
have  taken  with  pride  their  proper  place  as  associates  in 
the  Empire  with  the  Suzerain  Emperor.  The  personal 
presence  of  the  Emperor  was  for  them  a  recognition 
of  their  independence — each  in  his  degree — within  their 
own  territories,  as  well  as  an  assertion  of  his  own 
suzerainty.  It  would  have  been  appropriate  if  this 
opportunity  could  have  been  taken  to  set  up  some  sort  of 
Imperial  Privy  Council — a  Darbar-i-Khas — where  the 
native  rulers  could  be  brought  into  consultation  with 
the  Viceroy  on  matters  of  common  interest,  with  due 
regard  to  their  dignity  and  independence.  Lord 
Minto's  ill-considered  proposal  to  associate  them  with 
his  elected  councils  met  the  sudden  and  ignominious 
fate  it  deserved. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  silent  masses 
— the  eighty  per  cent,  whose  only  spokesmen  are  the 
English  officials  who  protect  their  interests.  They 
could  not  assemble  at  Delhi  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
They  were  not  forgotten.  For  them  local  celebrations 
were  held  on  Proclamation  Dav  at  every  district  head- 
quarters and  in  all  the  principal  villages  throughout 
India.  The  King's  picture  was  exhibited  and  perhaps 
homage  done  to  it.  The  reading  of  the  Royal  Pro- 
clamation was  accompanied  by  festivities,  distribution 
of  alms,  school  feasts,  sports,  everything  that  would 
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appeal  to  t he  popular  imagination.  For  the  Eastern 
mind  it  must  have  been  a  universal  demonstration  ol 
beneficent  power. 

The  great  Assembly  itself  was  a  marvel  of  organisa- 
tion. For  nearly  a  year  a  staff  of  experts  has  been  at 
work  to  elaborate  a  scheme  on  the  largest  scale  and 
in  the  most  minute  detail.  Perhaps,  to  be  hypercritical, 
it  has  been  a  little  over-organised — a  little  too  highly 
finished.  We  miss  in  the  lurid  descriptions  of  the  daily 
press  any  trace  of  the  barbaric  incompleteness  and  rude 
contrasts  which  give  distinction  to  the  indigenous 
Indian  display.  It  savours  of  the  Chelsea  pageant, 
which,  in  Eastern  guise,  is  to  be  produced  this  month 
at  Calcutta.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  miles  of  English 
lawns  in  the  once  arid  spaces  beyond  the  Ridge  or  to 
conceive  the  ancient  architecture  of  Rajputana  and 
Kashmir  illuminated  by  electric  arc  lamps.  The  dim 
Bickerings  of  the  traditional  rows  of  countless  little  oil 
lamps  would  have  been  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  garish 
splendour  of  the  modern  camp.  And  why  was  the 
elephant — the  most  picturesque  feature  of  an  Indian 
procession — left  out? 

A  more  permanent  and  practical  interest  attaches  to 
the  announcement  of  the  far-reaching  administrative 
changes  with  which  the  proceedings  dramatically  closed. 
It  was  received  by  Anglo-India  with  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  relief.  Some  natural  apprehension  prevailed 
that  it  might  include  measures  threatening  to  the 
stability  of  our  rule.  The  choice  of  a  new  capital 
has  a  precedent.  Akbar  transferred  it  for  a  time 
a  hundred  miles  or  so  from  Delhi  to  Agra.  King 
George  has  moved  it  nearly  a  thousand  from  Calcutta 
back  to  Delhi.  Less  significant  but  more  contentious  is 
the  reconstitution  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  the  reasons  set  out  in  the  lengthy  Despatches 
of  fh'e  Indian  Government  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  central  measure  stands  beyond  the  reach  of  sane 
criticism.  Outside  Bengal  there  is  probably  no  man  in 
India  who  will  deny  that  Delhi  is  to-day  the  only  proper 
place  for  the  Imperial  capital.  Every  reason,  historical, 
geographical,  administrative  and  sentimental,  leads 
to  this  conclusion.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  Cal- 
cutta ever  became  the  seat  of  government  for  all 
India.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  position  have  long 
since  passed  away.  Even  its  commercial  supremacy 
is  more  than  threatened.  Calcutta  is  on  a  remote  back- 
water— too  shallow  and  dangerous  to  be  navigated  by 
the  great  ocean  steamers  of  the  future.  Its  climate  is 
enervating  and  unhealthy.  The  only  reason  in  his- 
tory or  sentiment  for  its  retention  which  can  appeal  to 
the  British  Government  is  that  it  was  founded  by  an 
Englishman  two  centuries  ago.  It  is,  however,  thus 
divorced  from  the  traditions  of  the  Indian  peoples  which 
centre  in  the  most  ancient  of  their  capitals.  The 
transfer  moreover  will  remove  the  ruling  body  from  an 
environment  of  political  intrigue  and  assassination  to 
more  loyal  and  secure  surroundings. 

The  re-arrangement  of  Bengal  will  not  pass  without 
debate.  Possibly  the  particular  form  of  partition  first 
adopted  was  not  the  best  which  could  have  been  devised. 
Nevertheless  the  opposition  to  it  was  largely  factitious 
and  was  rapidly  subsiding.  It  was  supported  by  most 
reprehensible  means.  The  present  measure  must  bear 
the  appearance  of  a  concession  to  lawless  agitation.  On 
its  merits  if  a  change  was  to  be  made,  the  present 
scheme  is  perhaps  the  best  that  could  have  been  selected 
■ — with  one  exception.  Administration  by  a  Governor 
and  Council  is  neither  as  efficient  nor  economic  as  the 
existing  form  under  a  Lieutenant-Governor  with  Indian 
experience.  It  seems  merely  a  concession  made  to  the 
vanity  of  the  Bengali  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  will  silence 
protests  against  the  transfer  of  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment. It  may  only  be  a  prelude  or  a  pretext  for  fresh 
agitation.  Feeble  concession  is  not  the  best  way  to 
treat  the  most  favoured  and  least  loyal  of  the  Provinces. 
It  is  surely  unfortunate  that  a  doubtful  measure  which 
has  at  once  raised  protests  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  have  been  framed  and  announced  under  condi- 
tions which  absolutely  debar  any  revision  or  amend- 
ment. 

For  the  other  "  boons  "  there  is  nothing  but  praise. 


The  royal  bounty  could  not  have  been  more  appropriately 
bestowed  than  in  a  present  to  all  public  servants  of  the 
lower  grades  and  above  all  tO  the  Armv  and  the  Police 
whose  steadfast  loyalty  well  deserved  this  gracious  and 
substantial  recognition  from  the  Sovereign  himself. 


THE  CHINESE  POSITION. 

rT",HE  development  ol  ©vents  ill  China  has  been  so 
*  rapid  that  it  needs  an  effort  to  realise  that  it  is 
less  than  two  months  since  a  mutiny  at  Wuchang  gave 
the  signal  for  an  insurrection  which  has  since  spread 
over  the  Empire;  that  the  capitals  and  chief  cities  of 
nearly  every  province  have  since  hoisted  the  Revolution- 
ary flag;  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  been  recalled  from 
exile  and  made  Prime  Minister  with  authority  as  nearly 
supreme  as  the  conditions  admit  ;  that  the  Regent  has 
resigned  after  yielding,  on  behalf  of  the  dynasty,  to 
every  demand  put  forward  for  constitutional  reform; 
and  that  a  Conference  is  being  held  at  Shanghai  to 
discuss  a  future  form  of  Government.  The  drama  gains 
in  interest  as  it  proceeds;  but  we  are  in  the  position  of 
spectators  watching  from  the  stalls  actions  the  issue 
of  which  not  even  the  actors  can  yet  foretell.  Still  the 
situation  is  defining  itself  to  a  certain  extent.  The  old 
regime  at  Peking  is,  we  may  assume,  really  extinct, 
though  the  future  be  ever  so  obscure.  Stated  in  the 
tersest  possible  form,  the  question  is  between  Limited 
Monarchy  and  Republic  ;  but  very  few  problems 
in  practical  politics  offer  themselves  for  decision  in 
terms  so  net.  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  probably  right,  for 
instance,  in  estimating  that  seven-tenths  of  the  Chinese 
prefer  that  there  should  be  an  Emperor  :  the  idea  of  a 
Republic  is  foreign  to  their  conception  and  traditions 
and  contains  risks  which  the  more  thoughtful  are 
eagerly  anxious  to  avert.  Autonomous  and  semi-inde- 
pendent— whether  as  principalities  or  viceroyalties — the 
provinces  have  been  content  always  to  own  fealty  to  an 
ideal  Emperor  who  reigned  with  divine  approbation. 
What  would  happen  if  this  centripetal  power  were 
destroyed  ?  Is  there  a  man  whom  all  China  would  agree 
to  elect  and  submit  to  as  President?  One  might  go  so 
far  almost  as  to  say  that,  if  there  were  one  such,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.  He  might  be  chosen  to  found 
a  new  dynasty  as  easily  as  to  head  a  Republic.  For  one 
of  the  difficulties  is  the  absence  of  alternative.  Assum- 
ing a  preference  for  monarchy  in  the  abstract,  what 
alternative  is  there  to  a  dynasty  which  is  regarded  with 
dislike  that  has  found  expression  in  widespread  re- 
volution? Great  and  drastic  reforms  have  been 
scheduled  on  paper  ;  but  the  Chinese  have  had  experi- 
ence of  edicts  !  A  question  before  the  Conference  will 
be  what  security  can  be  found  that  the  Manchus  will 
not  attempt,  by-and-by,  to  regain  a  measure  of  the 
power  they  have  now  abjectly  surrendered.  An  oath 
before  the  Imperial  ancestors — such  an  oath  as  the 
Regent  has  taken  in  the  Emperor's  name — to  uphold 
the  nineteen  constitutional  articles  presented  by  the 
National  Assembly  is  too  solemn  to  be  lightly  broken. 
The  danger  would  lie,  rather,  in  possible  attempts  to 
minimise  by  artifice  and  intrigue.  The  recent  provision, 
for  instance,  that  the  Empress-Dowager  shall  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Emperor  in  the  promulgation  of  edicts 
requiring  the  Imperial  seal,  at  Imperial  audiences,  and 
at  State  functions,  savours  too  much  of  a  female  regency 
to  be  accepted  without  misgiving  :  the  possession  of 
the  Imperial  seal  at  critical  moments  was  a  potent 
factor  in  the  late  Empress-Dowager's  career.  Nor  is 
the  association  of  an  undistinguished  Manchu  Court 
favourite — for  the  mere  sake,  apparently,  of  obtruding  a 
Manchu — with  the  distinguished  Chinese  who  has  been 
appointed  guardian  of  the  Emperor,  unlikely  to  suggest 
the  insertion  of  a  Manchu  wedge  for  future  use.  Take 
the  case,  again,  of  the  Imperial  treasure.  Millions 
sterling  in  gold  and  silver  are  believed  to  be  hoarded 
in  the  palace,  yet  the  Government  is  begging  for  foreign 
loans  to  help  meet  current  expenses  and  help  maintain 
the  dynasty  in  power.  Is  it  surprising  that  Wu  Ting- 
fang  should  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Revolutionists 
that  the  provinces  will  not  accept  responsibility  for  a 
loan  destined  to  be  employed  in  opposing  the  popular 
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movement?  Or  that  the  migration  to  Jehol  of  the  whole 
Imperial  clique — 'Emperor,  Dowager,  and  Princes, 
eunuchs  and  female  inmates  of  the  palace — temporarily, 
at  any  rate,  while  a  new  regime  is  being  discussed, 
should  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  only  safe  way  of 
extruding  the  evils — moral,  physical  and  political — 
against  which  the  Revolution  is  a  protest?  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  may  reasonably  fear  that  the  spectacle  of  such  an 
exodus  would  cause  dangerous  excitement  in  Peking  ; 
but  there  may  be  also  at  the  back  of  his  head  a 
thought  that  it  might  shatter  irretrievably  the  remnants 
of  a  prestige  which  he  is  trying  to  conserve.  For  it  is 
the  Imperial  prestige  which  is  in  case.  Votes  which 
will  be  cast  for  prolonging  the  dynasty  would  almost 
certainly  be  cast  otherwise  if  a  peaceful  issue  from 
change  could  be  assured.  It  is  because  there  can  be 
no  such  assurance;  because  anarchy,  disintegration  and 
civil  war  loom  as  alternatives,  that  a  solution  consistent 
with  its  maintenance  is  being  sought. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  only  thing  one  can 
predict  safely  about  China  is  that  events  will  turn  out 
otherwise  than  as  foreigners  expect.  And  certainly 
under  no  other  assumption  can  the  hypothesis  ot  a 
Chinese  republic  be  admitted.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Turkestan — to  say  nothing  of 
Manchuria — would  remain  members  of  a  State  which 
had  lost  the  emblem  of  cohesion  implied  in  the  Imperial 
concept?  Would  not  other  influences  begin  almost  cer- 
tainly to  make  themselves  felt?  Or  are  the  "  United 
States  of  China  "  to  consist  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
only,  and  the  great  dependencies  to  be  held  to  their  alle- 
giance by  force  if  they  demur?  But  is  it  likely  that  even 
the  eighteen  provinces  would  cohere  in  the  absence  of 
the  traditional  link?  The  Cantonese  might  accept  Sun 
Yat-sen  as  President  of  a  republic,  but  would  the  pro- 
vinces north  of  the  Yangtze  agree?  Would  Szechuen 
— the  largest,  richest,  most  populous  and  self-contained 
of  all?  Would  Yunnan,  which  maintained  itself  as  a 
Mohammedan  State  so  long  that  the  Government  of 
India  opened  up  tentative  relations  with  the  Sultan  of 
Tali,  in  1869?  Would  the  Mohammedans  of  Shense  and 
Kansuh,  whose  rebellion  was  suppressed  a  year  or  two 
later  by  Tso  Tsung-tang?  Would  Hunan,  the  proud 
province  which  helped  its  great  provincial  noble,  Tseng 
Kwo-fan,  to  crush  the  Taiping  rebellion  and  has  since 
maintained  a  kind  of  traditional  ascendancy  in  the 
Yangtze  valley,  in  the  persons  of  successive  Viceroys 
of  Nanking?  There  are  always,  in  every  movement, 
flighty  enthusiasts  who  fail  to  distinguish  between 
theory  and  feasibility  ;  but  there  are  also  among  the 
Chinese  notables  who  will  presumably  be  present  or 
represented  at  the  Conference  wiser  men  who  will  try 
to  devise  a  method  of  averting  the  risks  we  have  indi- 
cated. If  a  vigorous  republicanism  finds  expression 
in  the  candidature  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  constitutional 
monarchism  has  an  ally  in  Kang  Yu-wei  who  inspired 
the  late  Emperor's  reform  edicts,  in  1898.  It  is  said 
that  the  Republicans  have  offered  Yuan  Shih-kai  the 
Presidency  ;  but  he  is  committed  to  the  monarchical  side. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Duke  Rung,  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  Confucius,  should  be 
elected  Emperor ;  but  it  is,  we  fear,  less  practical 
than  picturesque,  though  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
supreme  difficulty  of  finding  the  man.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty is  involved  in  the  suggestion  of  a  military  dictator- 
ship, which  even  the  Republicans  are  understood  to 
admit  as  a  possible  necessity  while  their  regime  is  being 
established,  but  which  would  be  more  likely,  by  histori- 
cal analogy,  to  result  in  the  assumption  of  sovereignty 
by  the  dictator. 

So  that,  to  the  foreign  onlooker,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty,  shorn  of  its  objectionable  features 
and  under  all  practicable  safeguards  against  their  resus- 
citation, seems  to  emerge  as  the  most  feasible  solution. 
Failing  agreement  on  that  basis,  separation  between 
North  and  South — between  the  provinces  on  the  north 
and  those  south  of  the  Yangtze — which  would  mean 
for  the  North  probably  adherence  to  the  dynasty,  for 
the  South  perhaps  a  temporary  republic,  is  suggested. 
But  it  would  be  a  temporary  solution  onlv ;  for  the 
Throne  would  assuredly  try  to  reunite  the  Empire  when 


it  felt  strong  enough  to  make  the  attempt.  The  alter- 
native, in  fact,  to  unanimity  seems  to  be  almost 
certainly,  sooner  or  later,  civil  war ;  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  burning  of  Hankow  and  the 
massacres  at  Nanking  what  civil  war  in  China  may 
mean.  The  Shanghai  (Chinese)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
may  justly  protest  to  the  National  Assembly  that 
during  twenty  days  that  the  Insurgents  occupied  Han- 
kow no  one  suffered,  but  that  massacre,  outrage  and 
looting  followed  the  re-entry  of  the  Imperialists  :  the 
Assembly  may  make  representations  to  the  Throne, 
and  edicts  inculcating  mercy  be  issued  in  response. 
But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  scenes  similar  would  not 
be  re-enacted  ?  The  excesses  and  subsequent  fighting 
at  Nanking  were  in  defiance  of  an  edict  ordering  sur- 
render which  the  Viceroy  was  willing  to  obey  but  the 
Imperialist  general  professed  to  disbelieve.  Armament 
and  discipline  have  improved  in  China  since  the  last 
great  rebellion,  but  civil  war  will  not  be  made  with  kid 
gloves  even  now  ;  and  the  risk  of  foreign  intervention 
would  increase  geometrically  with  its  duration.  There 
is  always  a  chance  that,  when  people  who  have  been 
fighting  can  be  stopped  and  brought  to  parley,  reason 
may  gain  sway  ;  but  there  is  danger  also  of  widespread 
disorder  if  the  uncertainty  is  prolonged  while  the  grip  of 
authority — never  too  strong  in  China — is  loosened. 
The  considerations  we  have  indicated  cannot  but  be 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  Conference ;  and  every 
friend  of  China  must  hope  that  they  will  promote  a 
solution  that  will  avert  further  conflict,  with  its  im- 
measurable risks. 


THE  LORDS  UNDER  THE  PARLIAMENT  BILL. 

IT  is  painful  work  reading  the  debates  in  the  Lords 
now-a-days.  Not  that  there  is  any  falling  off  in  the 
quality,  of  the  speeches.  The  Lords  can  hold  their  own 
now,  as  they  have  always  done  in  the  past,  with  the 
Commons  or  any  other  debating  body.  Indeed  in  the 
Lords  the  average  would  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  in  the  Commons  for  reasons  that  have  often 
been  explained.  Especially  in  discussion  of  a  question 
like  the  Insurance  Bill  the  Lords  would  show  well  if 
they  had  a  chance.  Lord  Haldane  himself  admitted  that 
there  were  in  his  House  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  men  qualified  by  experience  to  speak  with  effect  on 
this  Bill ;  men  who  would  have  something  to  say  from 
their  own  knowledge  ;  men  who  would  really  debate  and 
not  merely  make  a  speech.  Want  of  time  would  in  any 
case  have  left  these  practical  critics  little  opportunity, 
but  it  was  not  want  of  time  that  froze  their  noble  zeal. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  futility  of  it  all.  The  end  a 
foregone  conclusion,  foregone  from  every  point  of  view, 
what  interest  could  there  be  in  speaking?  In  the 
Commons,  though  the  result  of  debate  within  the 
Chamber  is  invariably  discounted  long  before  the  debate 
begins,  speeches  may  have  effect  outside.  There  is 
always  an  opportunity  of  challenging  the  Government, 
and  the  attack  and  reply  may  affect  the  country. 
Before  the  Parliament  Bill  the  result  of  debates  In  the 
Lords  was  not  invariably  a  foregone  conclusion  as  in  the 
Commons.  Now  it  does  not  matter  how  debates  end. 
Let  the  Government  be  beaten  or  the  Opposition  be 
beaten,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  fortunes  of  a  Bill. 
In  the  long  run  it  must  always  end  the  same  way — 
in  the  Bill  being  carried,  if  the  Government  really  want 
it.  Necessarily  public  opinion  is  sensitive  to  the 
change  and  attention  to  anything  the  Lords  may  do  as  a 
chamber  is  languid.  And  this  must  react  on  the  Lords 
themselves.  They  know  they  are  reduced  to  playing  a 
poor  part  and  they  know  that  others  know  it.  Already 
regard  for  the  Upper  House — the  phrase  is  rather  an 
unkind  sarcasm — even  amongst  Unionists  in  the 
Commons  has  dropped  significantly.  By  "  regard  " 
we  mean  strictly  what  we  say,  we  do  not  mean 
respect.  Simply  the  other  House  is  on  the  whole 
not  considered.  Precisely,  of  course,  what  was 
always  foretold  by  opponents  of  the  Parliament 
Bill;  precisely  also  what  its  supporters  wanted.  The 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  is  pitiful  ;  pitiful 
rather  than  pathetic  because  they  cannot  even  feel  that 
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thev  defended  themselves  to  the  last.  Their  fall  was 
unheroic  and  their  present  position  is  ignominious. 
Ignominious  is  the  description  of  their  future  position 
under  the  Parliament  Bill  thev  always  choose  them- 
selves. Let  them  realise  it  now  and  not  acquiesce. 
Their  present  position  is  impossible.  Either  let  them 
go  on  in  the  sole  and  avowed  intention  of  getting  the 
Parliament  Bill  repealed  or  let  them  give  up  work 
inside  the  Chamber  altogether  and  devote  their  energies 
to  work  outside  where  they  can  do  a  very  great 
deal  with  very  good  effect.  The  worst  thing  possible 
both  for  them  and  for  the  country  would  be  to  lapse  into 
the  illusion  that  because  they  are  still  called  the  House 
of  Lords  and  have  escaped  the  great  injection  of  new 
peers,  things  are  as  they  were ;  that  they  either 
are  or  are  taken  to  be  the  old  House  of  Lords. 
Ifiside  everything  looks  so  exactly  as  it  did,  all  seems 
to  go  on  so  much  as  before,  that  the  mistake  might  be 
natural,  but  it  would  not  be  less  deadly. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  on  the  Insurance  Bill  was 
so  searching  a  criticism,  leaving  hardly  a  whole  spot  in 
the  entire  Bill,  that  the  conclusion  seemed  rather  a  non- 
sequitur.  Such  an  exposure  one  might  expect  would 
lead  to  contemptuous  rejection,  but  it  led  to  acceptance. 
The  decision  was  right ;  we  cannot  doubt  that.  By  re- 
jecting the  Bill  the  Lords  could  only  have  secured  delay 
without  amendment.  Nothing  would  have  been  done 
and  the  Peers  would  have  been  saddled  permanently 
with  the  charge  of  hating  national  insurance.  It  was 
useless  for  them  to  ^mend  the  Bill.  The  Government 
would  not  have  accepted  their  amendments.  By,  passing 
it  they  accepted  national  insurance  as  a  social  policy  ; 
but  they  had  already  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  Bill  contained  the  best  possible  scheme  and 
many  of  its  details  they  condemned.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
said  that  in  not  dividing  on  second  reading  or  proposing 
amendments  they  had  approved  the  Bill  entire.  But 
this  is  logic-chopping  the  public  will  hardly  stand. 
The  public,  we  believe,  will  simply  take  the  Bill  as  the 
Government's  Bill  and  hold  them  responsible.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Lords  could  not 
amend  the  Bill  to  practical  effect,  as  perhaps  they  might 
have  done  before  the  Parliament  Act.  The  Government 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  reject  every  amendment 
which  a  thorough  examination  by  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  produced.  Having  amended  their  own  Bill 
several  times  a  day,  even  they  would  not  be  brazen 
enough  to  pretend  the  Lords  were  laying  unholy  hands 
on  a  perfect  thing.  In  the  circumstances  they  would 
have  been  almost  compelled  to  accept  amendments 
rather  than  give  up  the  Bill.  Now  they  need  not. 
However,  many  suspect  that  the  Government  would 
have  been  very  thankful  if  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the 
Bill.  Then  they  would  have  thrown  all  responsibility  on 
the  Lords,  who,  they  would  have  said,  once  more  had 
opposed  a  great  social  measure,  though  they  could 
hardly  call  it  popular.  They  would  have  dropped  the 
Bill  and  got  out  of  a  great  mess.  How  great  the  mess 
is  only  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  and  his  advisers  can 
know.  It  is  at  least  possible,  perhaps  more  than 
possible,  that  the  Bill  will  never  take  effect ;  so  great 
are  the  difficulties. 

The  rejection  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  was  right, 
because  the  longer  reprieve  (if  it  be  nothing  more) 
this  country  gets  from  the  perils  of  the  Declaration  of 
London,  the  better.  Every  day  it  is  put  off  is  a  gain. 
The  Unionist  peers  were  opposed  to  this  Bill  on 
merits  ;  they  did  the  straight  thing  and  threw  it  out.  The 
Insurance  Bill  they  were  not  opposed  to  on  merits  pure  ; 
they  approved  of  the  principle,  its  main  intention.  The 
case  was  different. 


THE  RAILWAY  AGREEMENT. 

'THE  outward  result  of  the  Conference  appears  so 
small  that  people  may  well  be  forgiven  for  won- 
dering why  its  members  ever  came  together.  Truth 
to  tell,  we  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  Chinese  and 
played  a  good  game  of  face-saving  all  round.  Yet  the 
simple  fact  of  getting  the  opposing  interests  near 
enough  to  talk  across  a  table  has  gone  a  long  way  to 


making  a  bitter  feeling.  The  railway  officials  have 
found— little  expecting  it — the  nun's  leaders  willing 

1>  >  be  reasonable,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  have  di si  ovcred 
that  while  the  companies  resolutely  reluse  to  budge  an 
inch  to  noisy  bullying,  straightforward  claims  honestly 
put  are  sure  of  consideration.  This  time  the  House  of 
Commons  has  really  done  some  good,  for,  barren  as 
their  debate  was  of  definite  suggestion,  it  conveyed 
clearly  to  both  sides  the  public  view  that  something  else 
must  be  tried  before  another  strike  was  declared. 

The  men's  leaders  have  had  a  difficult  task,  and  on 
the  whole  they  have  done  it  well.  The  Unions  them- 
selves have  been  for  some  years  the  fierce  battle-grounds 
of  moderates  and  extremists,  but  until  recently  saner 
counsels  always  prevailed  in  the  long  run.  But  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  food  and  living  generally, 
intensified  by  stationary  wages,  quickly  led  to  a  spirit 
of  deep  dissatisfaction  with  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions. Then  followed  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  dangerous 
class-hatred  speeches,  well  manuring  the  ground  for 
sowing  of  the  Socialist  seed.  We  should  not  wonder 
at  our  crop  of  trouble.  The  railway  companies,  fettered 
by  statutory  rate  conditions,  were  quite  unable  to  grant 
demands  which,  in  many  instances,  their  officials  felt 
to  be  reasonable  ;  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  ask 
shareholders  alone  to  pay  for  a  rise  in  prices  which 
should  be  met  by  the  general  consumer.  The  position 
of  the  men  was  equally  impossible.  Many  of  them 
could  not  live.  Here  at  last  came  the  opportunity  of  the 
Socialist  extremists,  long  waited  for  and  apparently 
most  favourable.  Not  only  must  you  strike,  they  said 
to  the  men,  but  you  must  not  rest  content  until  you  have 
changed  the  existing  conditions  of  society.  Openly 
you  are  told  nothing  can  be  done,  and  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  deadlock  is  to  take  matters  into  your 
own  hands.  We  at  least  can  promise  that  your  wage 
shall  be  a  living  one  and  your  life  no  longer  a  misery. 
The  men  were  carried  away ;  their  leaders  forced  to 
follow.  The  strike  in  being,  however,  startled  every- 
body, and  the  Government  were  compelled  to  a  course 
they  should  have  taken  long  ago,  the  offering  of  facili- 
ties for  rate  changes  provided  the  companies  would 
consider  grievances.  A  way  was  found  through  the 
Commission,  but  the  companies,  now  certain  of  recoup- 
ment, at  once  issued  extensive  programmes  of  increased 
wages  and  better  conditions.  Yet  right  athwart  any 
settlement  came  the  extremist  demand  of  full  and  com- 
plete "  Union  "  recognition.  As  the  men  began  to 
realise  what  the  new  conditions  meant  their  Socialist 
ardour  gradually  cooled  off,  and  the  extremist  ranks 
rapidly  thinned.  The  one  thing  necessary — and  well 
the  leaders  realised  it — was  to  gain  time.  Against  this 
the  Socialists  fought  bitterly  ;  they  knew  too  well  the 
concessions  were  real  and  that  peace  would  be  made, 
leaving  the  old  order  unchanged.  Hence  the  extremist 
demands  for  an  immediate  strike  on  the  publication  of 
the  Commission  Report.  This  time  public  opinion,  re- 
cognising the  value  of  the  companies'  concessions  and 
the  fairness  of  the  Report,  declared  strongly  against 
another  strike,  and  would  have  insisted  on  immediate 
Executive  help  to  nip  all  disorder  in  the  bud.  The  men's 
leaders  wisely  temporised  again.  Let  a  ballot  be  taken. 
Not  to  strike,  but  to  strike  if  the  leaders  think  necessary. 
They  hoped  for  and  half  expected  another  conference  ; 
the  strike  papers  in  their  pockets  would  be  useful  ammu- 
nition in  reserve.  Still  the  extremists  thundered  behind 
them,  backed  by  the  Socialistic  North  and  savage  South 
Wales.  If  the  companies  would  not  yield  a  little  the 
whole  trouble  might  break  out  afresh.  To  their  credit 
they  saw  the  necessity,  and  putting  petty  considerations 
on  one  side  agreed  to  meet  the  men's  leaders.  Of 
course  there  will'  still  be  bitter  dissatisfaction  among 
the  general  strike  extremists,  but  we  believe  that  the 
leaders  have  now  recovered  the  confidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  men,  and  no  striking  for  political  ends 
will  be  sanctioned  by  them. 

The  actual  amendments  of  the  Commission  Report 
made  by  the  Conference  relate  rather  to  machinery  than 
principle.  In  future  grievance  petitions  will  be  replied 
to  in  fourteen  days  instead  of  in  twenty-eight,  and  in 
place  of  the  signatures  of  a  quarter  of  all  the  grade  a 
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lesser  number  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  consideration. 
Intended  revision  by  the  companies  of  wages  and  hours 
in  a  direction  adverse  to  the  men  must  be  preceded  by  a 
circular  direct  to  all  the  men  concerned,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  by  a  simple  notification  to  the  men's  secretary. 
An  alteration,  or  rather  addition,  of  real  moment  is  the 
undertaking  given  by  the  companies  that  their  casual 
labour  shall  in  future  be  paid  at  current  permanent  rates. 
In  the  North  this  has  been  a  burning  grievance,  for  the 
men  were  convinced  that  the  casual  labour  taken  on  at 
lower  rates  inevitably  lessened  their  chances  of  a  rise 
in  wages.  Incidentally  the  change  will  help  in  the 
decasualisation  of  labour,  as  the  companies  will  natur- 
ally, under  new  conditions,  find  it  more  convenient  for 
discipline  and  reliefs — wages  being  the  same — to  absorb 
the  best  of  the  casuals  into  their  permanent  staffs. 

It  is  idle  to  consider  who  may  claim  the  viotory. 
Without  the  strike  the  companies  would  have  had  no 
promises  to  increase  rates,  and  could  not  have  given 
way.  To  that  extent  the  men  got  their  way  by  striking. 
Recognition,  as  the  Socialists  claimed  it,  was  never 
possible,  and  is  dead.  Recognition,  in  the  sense  of  the 
men  having  skilled  help  from  their  unions  to  put  their 
case  for  them,  in  effect  has  been  granted.  The  railway 
future  certainly  looks  brighter  than  for  many  years 
past,  and  perhaps  the  best  omen  is  that  the  leaders 
appear  to  have  recovered  the  loyalty  of  their  men. 


SIR  JOSEPH  HOOKER. 

WITH  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  departs 
the  last,  with  one  exception,  of  the  mid-Victorians 
who  placed  modern  science  upon  its  present  footing. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace  is  still  with  us,  but  save  for  him 
all  the  other  giants  of  science,  whose  work  had  already 
become  classical  when  the  men  who  are  now  in  command 
were  beginning  to  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
their  subject,  are  not  only  dead  but  beginning  to  fade 
into  the  region  of  rare  recollections  and  scanty  remini- 
scences. 

Born  in  1817,  Hooker  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  sixty-four  years,  the  stretch  of  an  ordinary 
lifetime,  and  so  early  was  his  scientific  activity  that  it 
received  -the  unqualified  admiration  of  Humboldt,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  take  us  far  down  the  scientific  gene- 
rations. In  fact,  to  place  him  we  have  to  remember 
that  Hooker  was  a  friend  of  Lyell,  who  made  consider- 
able use  of  Hooker's  geological  observations  both  in 
the  Antarctic  and  Himalayas,  and  that  with  Lyell  the 
modern  views  of  geology  practically  began.  These  were 
the  days  before  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  had  been 
recognised,  when  flint  implements  were  still  regarded 
as  freaks  of  creation,  and  before  de  Perthes,  Prestwich 
and  Evans  had  established  the  existence  of  pre-historic 
man  coeval  with  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros. 
Hooker,  though  younger  than  Darwin,  was  more  like  a 
father  confessor  than  a  friend  and  critic  ;  his  advice  was 
constantly  sought  and  deferred  to;  indeed,  led  to  the 
publication  of  the  famous  paper  of  1858.  Huxley  be- 
longed almost  to  a  later  generation,  and  the  careers  of 
many  other  great  naturalists  like  Rolleston,  Balfour, 
Moseley  and  Romanes  have  been  wholly  begun  and 
ended  within  the  period  of  Hooker's  activity. 

As  the  son  of  the  leading  botanist  of  his  day,  Joseph 
Hooker  early  found  the  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
full  tide  of  science.  When  he  was  only  twenty-two, 
and  had  just  obtained  his  degree,  he  became  natu- 
ralist to  the  famous  Antarctic  expedition  under  Ross, 
and  so  began  that  series  of  scientific  travels  by 
which  he  earned  his  chief  title  to  fame.  The  Antarctic 
was  followed  not  many  years  after  by  the  Himalayas, 
where  he  spent  three  years  in  regions  never  before 
traversed  by  a  European,  which,  indeed,  have  since  re- 
mained almost  equally  unexplored  because  of  the  closing 
of  Sikkim  to  all  Europeans  by  the  Indian  Government. 
Another  journey  of  exploration  in  the  Atlas  and  a  long 
journey  in  company  with  Asa  Gray  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains gave  Hooker  his  unrivalled  personal  experience  of 
the  botany  of  the  globe  and  led  to  that  conception  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  the  survival  of 


Arctic  floras  in  mountain  areas  which  has  done  so  much 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  descent. 

Above  all  Hooker  was  a  systematic  botanist,  almost 
the  last  of  his  race  in  England,  for  the  trend  of  science 
has  latterly  been  towards  physiology  and  palseo-botany, 
so  much  have  the  world  and  its  contents  been  explored 
and  classified.  The  "  Genera  Plantarum  "  will  long 
remain  his  monument  in  this  direction,  a  permanent  tide- 
mark,  as  it  were,  to  show  what  had  been  recorded  at 
the  close  of  the  great  modern  expansion  of  the  world's 
limits.  At  one  time  also  Hooker  worked  at  fossil 
botany,  and  in  this  subject,  of  which  the  possibilities 
have  only  of  late  years  been  fully  realised,  he  retained 
his  interest  to  the  end.  Indeed,  Hooker  was  for- 
tunate among  men  in  possessing  an  active  mind  and  a 
power  of  appreciating  new  trains  of  thought  well  into 
his  tenth  decade,  and  many  of  the  younger  generation  of 
botanists  can  speak  of  his  kindly  interest  in  their  work. 

There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days  is  the 
feeling  one  has  towards  the  men  with  whom  Hooker 
took  station  in  the  great  fights  which  raged  round  the 
theory  of  descent  in  the  early  sixties,  and  it  is  nowa- 
days rather  the  custom  to  deplore  the  fashion  in  which 
science  has  buried  itself  in  technicalities  and  ceased,  in 
consequence,  to  produce  great  men.  Were  they  really 
giants  or  did  they  only  push  up  from  the  high  plateau 
of  their  age?  Will  our  own  peaks  stand  out  equally 
when  the  contemporary  mists  have  cleared  away?  In 
science,  at  any  rate,  the  early  Victorians  had  an  advan- 
tage that  can  never  be  recovered  :  they  were  the  first 
explorers  in  an  almost  virgin  country.  The  man  who 
sails  into  an  unknown  sea,  charts  the  new  islands  and 
makes  the  prime  contact  with  the  untouched  inhabitants 
can  never  have  his  fame  displaced.  Others  may  follow, 
and  even  unlock  the  secrets  he  missed  by  bringing 
greater  powers  of  mind  or  a  more  efficient  method,  bat 
the  discoverer  remains  the  first  down  to  the  end  of 
time.  And  when  scientific  method  was  applied  to  the 
whole  field  of  positive  knowledge  in  the  early  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  quite  ordinary  men  did  get  a 
chance  of  mapping  out  the  first  approximations  of  their 
science  on  a  scale  and  with  an  effect  that  no  successor 
can  rival.  Moreover  man  does  rise  to  his  opportunities  ; 
stimulus  makes  for  greatness.  To  ask  whether  the  man 
or  the  age  was  great  is  as  though  one  were  to  ask 
how  much  a  man's  quality  is  due  to  himself 
or  his  education — fate  or  free  will ;  the  answer  will 
depend  on  the  prepossessions  of  the  individual.  In 
Hooker's  case  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  best 
qualified  to  know  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  master 
mind.  But  Hooker's  work  will  not  be  displaced  as  are 
the  labours  of  the  physicist  or  the  chemist.  Botany  is, 
after  all,  a  common-sense  sort  of  science,  not  subject  to 
periodic  revolutions  as  men  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
the  obscurities  that  will  always  veil  the  nature  of  matter 
and  force.  No  ;  the  oblivion  that  waits  on  the  scientific 
man  comes  from  the  fact  that  his  work  is  not  the  expres- 
sion of  his  personality  but  a  step  in  the  unveiling  of  a 
pre-existing  universe.  A  Parthenon  marble,  even  a  coin 
by  Cimon,  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago,  as  unapproachable  by  the  ordinary  man  and 
with  as  immediate  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  The  man 
of  science  may  be  a  master  builder,  but  the  design  upon 
which  he  works  is  that  of  a  temple  not  builded  with 
hands. 


THE  CITY. 

THE  Stock  Exchange  has  been  more  cheerful  this 
week  and  business  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
expand.  Consols  received  support,  believed  to  emanate 
from  banks  and  insurance  companies  which  desire  a 
higher  quotation  for  their  year-end  balance-sheets,  and 
Home  Railway  securities  derived  benefit  from  the  satis- 
factory result  of  the  negotiations  between  the  companies 
and  the  men's  delegates.  When  it  became  known  that 
peace  was  assured  professional  dealers  made  a  rush  to 
buy  Home  Rails,  and  prices  mounted  rapidly.  On  the 
following  day  it  was  remembered  that  the  coal  miners 
had  not  arrived  at  a  definite  agreement,  and  profit- 
taking  took  the  cream  off  the  rise.    No  serious  fears 
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in  this  respect  arc  i-nU-rt aiiu-il ,  however,  and  it  may 
bo  expected  that  the  splendid  records  made  by  t rallies 
will  exert  an  intlnenee  on  the  market  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Canadian  Pacific  regained  their  buoyancy,  partly  on 
the  announcement  of  the  long-expected  issue  of 
$18,000,000  of  new  stock  at  the  price  of  150,  which 
will  provide  a  bonus  of  about  $8  per  share  to  existing 
holders,  while  a  tratlic  increase  of  $505,000  for  the  first 
week  of  December  assisted  the  upward  movement.  The 
Grand  Trunk  increase  in  gross  receipts  for  the  same 
period  was  £11,221,  which  was  quite  as  good  as 
expected,  but  quotations  did  not  respond.  A  feature 
of  the  Colonial  Railway  section  was  a  further  sharp 
advance  in  Beira  income  debenture  stock,  on  which 
interest  distributions  will  be  commenced  early  in  the 
new  year. 

The  reception  of  the  issue  of  ^"7,000,000  of  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  Guaranteed  per  cent, 
stock  was  disappointing,  88  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
being  left  to  the  underwriters.  This  may  have 
the  effect  of  curbing  Canadian  demands  for  capital 
which  have  reached  a  heavy  total  during  the  current 
year  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  slackening 
of  general  investment  purchases.  The  Peruvian 
Government  (Salt)  Loan,  for  example,  was  very  largely 
over-subscribed  in  a  few  hours,  and  several  other 
important  issues  will  be  made  before  Christmas,  for 
which  a  good  reception  is  anticipated. 

American  railroad  stocks  have  been  whipped  into  a 
semblance  of  activity  once  more,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  predictions  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  that  1912  will  be  a 
boom  year  in  the  American  steel  trade.  Conservative 
opinion  is  that  the  predictions  are  somewhat  prema- 
ture, but  it  is  admitted  that  manufacturers'  stocks  are 
low  in  nearly  all  trades,  and  that  an  industrial  revival 
will  bring  a  strong  demand  in  all  directions.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  banking  interests  and  professional  specula- 
tors are  now  buying  shares  in  anticipation  of  the  re- 
investment of  dividends  and  interest  payable  in  January 
which  will  amount  to  about  $235,000,000. 

The  satisfactorv  result  of  the  rubber  auction  this  week 
has  been  reflected  in  the  distinct  firmness  of  rubber 
shares,  which  is  expected  to  be  maintained  in  view  of 
the  strong  tendency  of  hard  Para.  Oil  shares,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  neglected  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Spies,  which  were  heavily  sold  just  before  the  direc- 
tors announced  that  the  interim  dividend  would  not  be 
increased  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  in- 
cursion of  water  in  the  western  portion  of  the  company's 
area. 

In  the  mining  market  great  interest  is  taken  in  the 
approaching  fight  for  control  of  the  East  Rand  Pro- 
prietary Company.  '  The  Central  Mining  interests 
(which  include  the  Wernher-Beit  and  influential  French 
holdings)  are  determined  to  take  over  the  management 
of  the  property.  Sir  George  Farrar,  on  his  part, 
evidently  intends  to  dispute  his  position  to  the  last  ditch. 
Both  sides  are  asking  shareholders  for  proxies  to  be 
used  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Johannesburg  in 
January.  It  is  believed  that  the  Central  Mining  Cor- 
poration and  its  allied  interests  will  be  able  to  enforce 
their  desires  ;  but  in  view  of  Sir  George  Farrar's  poli- 
tical influence  in  the  Transvaal  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  contest  can  hardly  be  foreseen. 

In  the  Rhodesian  section  the  proposed  amalgamation 
of  the  Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  Development  Company 
and  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  Company  is  the  chief 
topic  of  discussion.  The  former  will  absorb  the  latter 
on  the  basis  of  nine  Gold  Fields  Rhodesian  shares  being 
given  for  four  "  Rho.  Ex."  shares,  which  appears  very 
favourable  for  the  Exploration  Company's  shareholders. 
The  precise  necessity  for  the  amalgamation  is  not 
obvious,  apart  from  the  fact  that  if  further  capital  be 
required  by  either  or  both  companies  it  will  be  more 
easily  obtainable  under  the  proposed  new  conditions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
amalgamation  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  Rhodesian 
mining  industry. 

London  General  Omnibu^  stock  made  a  further 
advance  in  expectation  of  a  statement  as  to  the  impend- 


ing working  agreement  w  ilh  the  I  Underground  lines,  and 
Union  Castle  Mail  shares  have  resumed  their  upward 
movement,  it  being  rumoured  that  an  offer  to  pun  hatS< 
control  of  the  company  lias  been  made  on  behali  ol  tin 
Australian    and    South    African    Governments.  The 

rumours  are,  however,  very  indefinite. 


KINGS    ON     TO  I'  R.  . 
By  Filson  Volng. 

I SAW  King  Edward,  arriving  at  Calais  one  sunny 
afternoon,  wave  his  hand  to  someone  among  the 
waiting  group  on  the  quayside  and,  as  soon  as  the 
gangway  was  down,  hurry  forward  with  a  smile  and 
a  warm  greeting  to  take  by  the  hand  a  little,  dark, 
careful-looking  man.  It  was  Xavier  Paoli,  who  has 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  kings  and  queens  than 
any  other  living  man,  and  who  has  probably  had  more 
opportunities  to  observe  and  more  intelligence  in 
observing  them  than  anyone  has  ever  had,  and  who 
has  now  written  a  book*  containing  some  impressions 
of  his  royal  friends. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  read  conventional 
nonsense  about  reigning  kings  and  queens  that  we  are 
apt  to  look  with  suspicion  on  a  book  devoted  to 
studies  of  a  dozen  of  the  Sovereigns  of  our  time. 
There  is  probably  only  one  man  living  who  could  write 
such  a  book  well ;  and  he  has  written  it.  M.  Paoli's 
principal  work  in  life  was  about  as  curious  a  task  as 
could  be  allotted  to  any  human  being  ;  it  was  to  watch 
over  the  personal  security  of  all  royal  personages 
travelling  or  staying  in  the  country  of  France.  It  was 
an  exceptional  post,  and  it  was  filled  by  an  exceptional 
man.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen,  among  a  royal  group 
chatting  by  the  waterside  at  Calais  or  Cherbourg,  that 
spare  and  distinguished  figure,  that  lined  and  sallowr 
countenance  with  the  intelligent  eyes  and  forehead,  is- 
ever  likely  to  forget  Xavier  Paoli.  He  moved  among 
them  like  a  member  of  the  family,  himself  a  sovereign 
reigning  over  unseen  armies,  and  perhaps  the  only 
man  in  Europe  who  in  a  sense  also  ruled  the  contem- 
porary sovereigns  of  Italy,  Russia,  England,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Persia,  and  Austria. 

It  is  so  much  our  habit  to  think  of  kings  and  queens 
as  isolated  individuals  that  it  is  highly  amusing 
to  meet  a  man  who  regards  them  as  a  class.  Just 
as  there  is  a  small  world  of  fashion  at  the  head  of 
every  society  in  every  town  or  metropolis,  so  at  the 
head  of  social  civilisation  there  is  a  small  world  of 
kings,  queens,  officials,  favourites,  and  dependants ; 
and  in  this  world  Paoli  was  and  is  a  familiar  figure. 
He  might  walk  unknown  and  unnoticed  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  ;  but  if  he  strolled  across  the  golf  links  at 
Cannes  he  would  probably  be  mobbed  bv  sovereigns 
and  grand  dukes.  His  world  is  a  very  narrow  one; 
he  has,  so  to  speak,  a  very  local  reputation  ;  only 
kings  and  anarchists  know  him  well.  He  was 
probablv  on  as  easy  terms  with  anarchists  as  he  was 
with  the  kings,  but  it  was  his  business  in  life  to  keep 
his  two  sets  of  friends  strictly  apart. 

It  is  a  career  which  in  the  hands  of  a  dull  man,  or 
a  man  who  was  nothing  at  all  outside  his  function 
of  special  Commissary  of  Police,  might  have  been  dull 
and  even  sordid  ;  but  M.  Paoli's  intelligence  made  it 
human  and  interesting.  When  he  was  told  that  a 
sovereign  was  coming  into  France  this  little  alert  man 
would  set  his  machinery  working  ;  his  invisible  army 
would  be  scattered  about  along  railway  lines,  in  hotels 
and  palaces  ;  the  whereabouts  of  his  friends  the 
anarchists  would  be  verified,  woods  and  glens  and 
solitary  mountain  walks  and  wide  forests  would  be 
beaten  out  and  searched  ;  and,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
smiling  M.  Paoli,  with  an  armful  of  papers  and  the 
latest  gossip  from  Paris,  would  be  standing  on  the 
quay  at  Calais  or  on  the  platform  at  Pontarlier,  ready 
to  welcome  his  royal  guests  into  his  territory.  Most 


•  "My  Royal  Clients."  By  Xavier  Paoli.  Translated  by 
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of  us  remember  how,  as  children,  holiday  journeys 
taken  regularly  were  associated  with  the  personalities 
of  certain  people — a  coachman,  a  boatman,  the 
captain  of  a  ship,  or  some  other  person  who  assisted 
in  the  miracle  of  our  happy  translation ;  and  we 
remember  with  what  a  thrill  of  pleasure  we  recognised 
the  same  faces,  and  felt  it  so  wonderful  that,  although 
we  in  the  interval  had  been  busy  with  other  and 
different  things,  these  people  were  still  at  their  posts. 
We  associated  them  only  with  our  periods  of  holiday 
and  pleasure,  and  thought  of  them  as  of  people 
continually  engaged  in  doing  agreeable  things.  In 
some  such  way,  I  imagine,  must  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  think  of  M.  Paoli.  France  is  their  playground, 
journeys  are  holidays  to  them  ;  they  were  always  in 
good  spirits  when  they  saw  M.  Paoli,  and,  being  a 
little  childish  in  their  ways,  no  doubt  looked  upon  him 
as  a  kind  of  good  genius  whose  presence  meant  change 
and  amusement  and  freedom  from  the  ordinary  tiresome 
routine.  It  is  thus,  at  any  rate,  that  the  reader  sees 
him  through  the  simple  and  attractive  pages  of  his 
book — standing  on  windy  platforms  at  desolate  little 
frontier  stations  peering  into  the  night  to  watch  for 
the  white  head-light  of  a  train,  with  his  thoughts 
flying  ahead  along  the  endless  track,  seeing  in 
imagination  his  faithful  corps  keeping  watch  and  watch 
along  the  way,  armed  for  the  unexpected  and  prepared 
for  the  impossible. 

He  might  easily  have  been  a  skeleton  at  these 
holiday  feasts,  a  visible  reminder  to  his  clients  of  the 
risks  of  royalty.  But  he  never  was  ;  he  guarded  them 
invisibly,  his  ugly  machinery  was  kept  well  out  of 
sight;  and  the  sovereign  who,  against  Paoli 's  express 
desire,  took  a  solitary  walk  along  a  country  road  and 
spoke  to  a  group  of  Italian  navvies  who  were  breaking 
stones,  never  realised  that  the  navvy  in  whom  she 
took  most  interest,  because  of  his  apparent  age  and 
poverty,  was  in  fact  a  detective  inspector.  Apparently 
all  M.  Paoli's  work  was  done  in  the  background,  and 
those  who  saw  him  in  public  must  have  thought  that 
his  duties  were  merely  to  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
to  know  the  pleasantest  walks,  the  monuments,  and 
.the  objects  of  interest ;  to  smooth  the  way  where  it 
was  difficult,  to  keep  annoyance  far  away,  and  to  be 
able  to  gratify,  without  apparent  trouble,  any  whim 
of  his  royal  friends. 

The  most  striking  portraits  in  this  book  are  those 
of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  and  the  late  King 
of  the  Belgians.  The  first  is  a  perfect  human  study 
of  a  very  charming  and  tragic  figure — one  of  the  few 
really  human  contemporary  studies  of  a  sovereign  that  I 
have  ever  read.  The  study  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
makes  us  long  for  more.  We  want  an  even  fuller  account 
of  that  highly  intelligent,  sardonic,  selfish,  and  vicious 
old  man,  with  his  icy  chaff  and  his  simple  bourgeois 
habits,  "  wearing  a  pair  of  goloshes  over  his  enormous 
boots  and  a  black  bowler  on  his  head,  carrying  in  his 
hand  an  umbrella  that  had  seen  better  days,  and  under 
his  arm  a  bundle  of  yellow-backed  books  or  a  knick- 
knack  of  some  sort  packed  up  anyhow  in  a  newspaper 
.  .  .  haggling  over  a  musty  old  tome  at  the  corner 
of  the  Pont  des  Saints-Peres,  and  counting  the  money 
twice  over  before  paying  it  ".  He  was  worthy  of  a 
full-length  portrait ;  but  I  daresay  that  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that  M.  Paoli  has  won  his  reputation  for 
discretion.  King  Leopold  was  the  vagabond  among 
kings,  the  only  one  of  our  time  who  really  succeeded 
in  kicking  over  all  the  traces  and  doing  what  he  liked. 
It  is  only  a  pity  that  what  he  liked  doing  was  not  more 
interesting.  For  the  official  amusements  of  kings  are 
not  really  very  amusing ;  everything  is  presented  to 
them  officially  ;  if  they  want  to  meet  a  certain  type  of 
man,  an  official  representative  of  that  kind  is  produced 
for  them.  This  apparently  even  applies  to  beggars, 
as  the  following  story  of  M.  Paoli's  shows  : — ■ 

When  they  heard  of  King  Edward's  presence  at  Biarritz, 
numbers  of  needy  people  imagined  that  Heaven  had  sent 
them  an  unexpected  windfall ;  and  a  regular  swarm  of  beggars 
came  down  upon  the  town.  Fearing  lest  the  sovereign 
should  be  importuned,  I  had  them  all  sent  away,  with  the 
exception  of  two  old  blind  beggars,  whose  character  was 


known  to  me  and  who  were  worthy  of  all  pity.  Regularly, 
whatever  the  weather,  they  posted  themselves  daily,  at  the 
time  of  the  King's  walk,  on  the  road  that  led  to  the  beach. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  Caesar  barking — the  dog  could  never 
bring  himself  to  tolerate  them! — they  held  out  their  bowls; 
and  each  of  them,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  dusted  the 
placard  on  his  chest,  inscribed,  in  big  clumsy  letters,  with 
the  time-honoured  formula,  "  Pity  the  poor  blind  "  The 
King  walked  up  to  them,  dropped  a  handsome  alms  in  their 
respective  trays,  and  said  as  he  passed  : 
"  Till  to-morrow  !  " 

Now  it  happened  that  one  morning  he  saw  only  one  of  the 
blind  men  at  the  usual  spot.  Startled  and  fearing  lest  some 
accident  had  befallen  the  other — for  he  had  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  those  faithful  sentries — he  made 
inquiries  about  the  absentee.  No  one  had  seen  him.  The 
next  day  the  second  blind  man  was  at  his  post  again. 

"  Were  you  ill  yesterday?  "  asked  the  King. 

"  No,  monsieur  le  Roi." 

' '  Then  you  were  late  ?  ' ' 

"  Excuse  me,  monsieur  le  Roi,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  old 
man  answered,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  "  You  were 
early!  " 

The  whole  metaphysic  of  kings  and  beggars  is  con- 
tained in  this  story. 

Judging  from  this  book  one  would  say  that  kings 
were  a  sober  and  orderly  class  of  men,  punctual, 
obliging,  and  good-tempered  ;  fond  of  early  rising,  and 
of  "transacting  business  at  their  desks";  given  to 
curiosity  and  the  asking  of  questions,  "  close  students 
of  human  nature  ",  but  suffering  from  very  limited 
material  for  their  studies,  w'ith  remarkable  memories 
for  the  most  unimportant  details,  and  highly  developed 
powers  of  summoning  a  smile  to  their  faces  on  any 
and  every  occasion,  and  with  a  very  touching  and 
whole-hearted  affection  for  any  kind  and  sympathetic 
independent  human  being,  such  as  M.  Paoli,  whom 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  come  across.  Their 
amusements,  even  when  on  a  holiday,  are  singularly 
limited,  and  perhaps  the  most  exciting  of  them  is  the 
amusement  of  buying  things.  When  Muzaffr-ed-Din, 
Shah  of  Persia,  was  in  Paris  under  the  care  of 
M.  Paoli,  his  chief  amusement  consisted  in  buying 
masses  of  rubbish.  The  King  of  Kings,  wearing  more 
than  a  million  pounds  worth  of  gems,  would  regularly, 
every  day,  go  down  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  buy  tray- 
loads  of  sham  jewels.  When  he  was  at  the  Exhibition 
he  bought  musical  instruments,  tapestries,  table 
cutlery,  a  panorama,  an  "  art  nouveau  "  ring,  and  a 
case  of  pistols.  His  method  of  purchase  was  to  touch 
an  article,  holding  up  his  forefinger,  and  say,  "  Je 
prends  ".  Poor  Shah,  to  whom  taking,  and  not  giving, 
was  the  supremest  pleasure  ! 

But  if  "  Je  prends  "  is  the  motto  of  kings  on  their 
holiday,  I  think  they  would  agree  on  bestowing  on 
M.  Paoli  the  motto  "  Je  rends.  ". 


THE  DEAD-HEAD  CONCERT  SYSTEM. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

ONE  of  the  most  momentous  steps  in  the  development 
of  a  real  musical  life  in  London  since  Mr.  Newrnan 
inaugurated  the  Queen's  Hall  promenade  concerts  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Landon  Ronald  when  he  recently  lowered 
by  one  half  the  prices  of  admission  to  the  performances 
of  the  new  Symphony  orchestra.  It  cannot  be  said  the 
concert-business  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  : 
it  gave  up  that  habit  when  about  ten  years  ago  it 
touched  low-water  mark  ;  and  since  then  it  has  remained 
at  low-water  mark.  It  was  in  1901-2  that  people 
finally  gave  up  paying  to  hear  any  save  the  most  cele- 
brated artists,  and  the  celebrity  of  these  had  to  be  kept 
alive  by  profligate  advertising.  In  articles  of  the 
period  I  pointed  out — and  insisted  repeatedly  later — how 
the  preposterously  high  prices  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
infinite  and  seemingly  eternal  supply  of  free  tickets  on 
the  other,  had  resulted  in  the  fixed  determination  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  London  public  not  to  pay  at  all. 
For  the  proms,  people  paid;  a  certain  number  paid  for 
the  better  class  of  orchestral  concerts ;  the  mass  of 
British  and  Continental  singers,  violinists  and  pianists 
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sang  or  played,  as  they  do  to-day,  to  audiences 
representing  less  than  five  pounds  in  actual  cash. 
Musical  London  found  itsell  divided  into  two  i  oil 
opposed  camps  of  sulkers — the  artists  w  ho  i^ot  nothing 
for  their  art  and  the  people  who  wished  to  hear  good 
artists  and  could  not  afford  it.  Beside  or  between  them 
stood  the  tertium  quid,  the  agent,  taking  his  fees  and 
fath  chortling. 

Mr.  Ronald  has  attacked  this  sad  state  of  matters 
on  one  side,  and  that,  everyone  must  admit,  a  very 
important  side.  Whatever  else  may  be  wrong  with 
concert-giving,  one  thing  is  certain — too  much  is 
habitually  asked  and  too  little  yielded  in  answer  to  the 
requests.  Only  wealth}-  families  can  afford  frequently 
to  pay  some  two  or  three  pounds  lor  a  couple  of  hours' 
music,  w  hich  is  what  we  must  take  it  an  average  sized 
musical  family  has  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  half-a-guinea 
per  head  ;  and  in  the  case  of  families  of  moderate  means 
the  sum  will  amount  to  from  half-a-sovereign  to  fifteen 
shillings  for  the  gallery — with  of  course  train  and  'bus 
fares  added — and  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the  cold 
and  wet  for  an  hour  thrown  in.  With  the  wealth}-  and 
the  moderately  well-off  alike  concert-going  must  under 
the  old  conditions  be  an  occasional  luxury,  and  the 
habit  of  going  regularly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hear 
music  could  never  hope  to  be  firmly  established  as  it 
is  in  Germany.  (I  refer  now  to  lunctions  which  people 
would  willingly  pay  to  attend.)  By  lowering  his  prices 
all  round  Mr.  Ronald  has,  1  say,  made  an  important 
move  in  the  right  direction.  When  I  note  the 
numbers  of  empty  scats,  often  empty  benches,  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  me  that 
other  orchestras  would  find  a  sure  profit  if  they  followed 
his  example.  At  present  every  concert  is  a  specula- 
tion :  there  may  be  a  profit,  there  may  be  a  loss  :  no 
one  can  be  certain  until  the  receipts  are  reckoned 
up.  Why  should  not  concert-givers  be  sure  of  at  least 
some  small  remuneration  at  any  rate  for  their  labours? 
Moderate  prices  would  assure  a  moderate  profit. 

The  other  part  of  the  evil  has  yet  to  be  attacked  and 
goodness  only  knows  what  hero  is  going  to  attack  it 
and  when  and  how.  A  formidable  paragraph  goes  the 
round  of  the  press  once  or  twice  in  a  twelve-month  to 
the  effect  that  the  agents  mean  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dead-head  system.  Do  they  indeed?  Well,  it  is  only 
proper  they  should,  for  they  and  the  piano  manufac- 
turers created  it.  If  they  put  an  end  to  it,  their  business 
would  come  to  an  end  also  in  a  short  time 
and  for  a  long  time.  Nine-tenths  of  the  con- 
certs given  now  would  not  be  given  —  which 
means  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  their  earnings 
would  disappear.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  agency  busi- 
ness is  legitimate  :  the  rest  consists  of  arranging  con- 
certs for  artists  no  one  has  heard  of — and  arranging 
audiences  for  them  as  well.  Hence  free  tickets  are 
scattered  broadcast  o'er  the  land  :  the  labours  of  the 
agent  include  papering  the  house.  As  several  of  these 
gentlemen  have  lately  taken  to  issuing  laudatory- 
advance  notices  of  their  clients — notices  telling  us  that 
performers  of  no  reputation  possess  tremendously  high 
reputations — I  don't  see  why  they  should  not  describe 
themselves  as  "  Whitewashers  and  Paperhangers  to  the 
Musical  Profession  ".  This  line  of  business  has  helped 
to  ruin  the  concert  profession  and  I  have  not  the  faintest 
idea  how  it  can  be  stopped.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
agents  suppressing  dead-headism  and  thus  committing 
suicide.  A  wholesale  clearance  would  do  good,  though 
it  is  to  be  feared  a  fresh  crop  would  speedily  spring  up. 

We  shall  not  know  for  a  little  while  whether  the 
New  Symphony  orchestra's  concerts  have  gained  or 
lost  by  the  change  of  prices,  but  I  learn  that  the  pros- 
pects are  of  the  brightest.  And  we  must  all  rejoice. 
The  family,  that  unit  of  human  life  in  this  country,  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  music  it  wants  to  hear.  It  will  no 
longer  have  only  the  choice  between  hearing  for  nothing 
beginners  or  charlatans  it  does  not  want  to  hear  and 
staying  away  from  music  it  does  want  to  hear.  The 
artists — the  genuine  artists,  who  do  their  work  honestlv 
and  hope  only  to  be  paid  for  it — will  know  whether  their 
ventures  are  likely  or  not  to  prove  profitable,  and  unless 
a  profit  seems  likely  to  result  they  will  abstain  from 


giving  concerts.  On  the  w  hole,  I  think,  a  large  increase 
of  concert-goers  will  result  ;  and  this  affects  an  e<  onomic 
view  of  the  question  I  have  not  yet  seen  touched  on. 
Every  season  I  attend  numerous  concerts  given  by 
unheard-of  artists,  many  of  them  possessing  real  ability  ; 
and  I  ask  myself  w  hat  is  to  become  of  them.  Nay,  L 
w  ill  deal  with  concrete  instances. 

Mr.  Landon  Ronald  himself  is  director  of  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music — an  institution  I  once  described  as  a 
barracks  and  one  that  would  certain!}  have  remained  a 
barracks  so  long  as  the  old  regime  lasted.  It  has  I  know 
not  how  many  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students.  I  would  like  Mr.  Ronald  to  place  his  hand 
firmly  on  his  heart  and  declare  how  many  of  these  do 
not  propose  to  become  professional  singers  or  players. 
The  fruits  of  an  inquiry  might  not  startle  him  :  certainly 
the  general  public  would  be  startled  to  find  that  at 
least  eight}-  per  cent,  had  this  fell  purpose  in  view. 
The  other  day  the  Guildhall  School  students  gave  an 
excellent  concert.  Our  old  indomitable  friend  the 
enemy,  Want  of  Space,  prevents  me  mentioning  any 
details  ;  but  many  of  the  young  folk  showed  signs  of 
growing  into  fine  artists.  Presently  their  school  educa- 
tion will  be  finished  and  they  will  be  thrown  out  into  an 
indifferent  world.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  become 
public  performers — not  acrobats,  but  artists.  As 
acrobats  they  might  earn  their  bread.  As  artists 
what  chance  of  success  have  they  in  a  country  where 
people  have  given  over  paying  to  hear  music?  No 
answer  is  needed.  Their  chance  of  gaining  a  bare 
livelihood  depends  upon  their  power,  social  or  other, 
of  attracting  pupils  to  themselves. 

Another  still  more  solid  and  striking  case  is  sug- 
gested by  a  concert  given  by  Mr.  Sevcik  at  Queen's 
Hall  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Sevcik  is  a  Bohemian 
teacher  of  the  violin,  and  he  had  the  luck  to  have  as 
pupils  two  at  least  who  have  made  names,  Marie  Hall 
and  Kubelik.  _  This  gentleman  has  had  the  idea  to  come 
over  here  from  Vienna  with  a  half-dozen  of  his  (presum- 
ably) best  disciples,  to  give  an  orchestral  concert  and 
to  arrange  for  the  disciples  to  give  each  his  or  her  recital 
at  Bechstein  Hall.  The  enterprise  may  be  called 
spirited  :  some  might  vulgarly  call  it  cool  cheek ;  but. 
whether  or  not  it  will  result  in  an  access  of  fresh  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  "  Meisterschule  "  for  violin 
playing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna  is  a  matter  that 
does  not  concern  me.  The  question,  once  again  the 
question,  is  what  will  happen  to  all  these  young  people? 
They  were  not  equal  in  merit.  Mr.  David  Hochstein 
played  the  first  movement  of  the  Beethoven  concerto 
quite  creditably.  He  was  not  always  in  tune  ;  he  had 
no  individual  reading  of  the  work  to  offer;  but  he  is 
a  competent  violinist.  About  Miss  Rosa  Ehrlich  I  shall 
only  say  that  the  movement  from  Wieniawski  was  much 
beyond  her  :  perhaps  from  nervousness  she  played  out 
of  tune,  and  certainly  from  lack  of  strength  she  missed 
all  the  points.  Miss  Daisy  Kennedy  played  Max 
Bruch's  Scottish  fantasia — a  most  un-Scottish  work — • 
as  a  conscientious  schoolgirl  ought  to  play  it.  There  is 
nothing  save  the  cheapest  sort  of  musicianship  in  the 
thing — nothing  national.  Nearly  every  Scot  I  have  met 
seems  to  have  the  conviction  that  either  he  bled  with 
Wallace  or  gloriously  died  at  Bannockburn  with  Bruce, 
but  Mr.  Max  Bruch,  like  a  good  cosmopolitan 
Jew,  has  no  such  illusions.  "Scots  wha  hae  " 
is  for  him  merely  an  opportunity  of  writing  senti- 
mental variations,  variations  which  might  have  been 
made  more  fitting  in  tone  had  he  known  that  the  same 
melody  serves  for  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal  ".  This 
matter,  however,  may  be  left  over  for  another  day. 
Meantime  the  question  is,  once  more,  what  is  to  become 
of  his  half-dozen  pupils?  Do  they  mean  to  come  to 
England  annually  in  search  of  fame  and  wealth?  And 
if  so,  things  being  as  they  are  at  present,  what  can 
they  do  more  than  fill  the  agent's  pockets  and  help  to 
spoil  the  chances  of  our  native  artists? 

Academicism  and  pedantry  are  coming  to  an  end. 
With  men  like  Ronald  and  Bantock  at  the  head  of  great 
teaching  institutions  there  seems  some  likelihood  of  the 
average  British  student  equalling  the  average  foreign 
student  and,  in  consequence,  of  our  producing  musical 
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geniuses  in  the  same  proportion.  The  thing  now 
wanted  is  a  vast  musical  public  to  employ  these  clever 
folk,  a  public  which  goes  to  concerts  to  enjoy  itself 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  pays  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  by  means  of  lower  prices  this  public  should  be 
created  perhaps  that  nuisance,  the  agent  who  earns 
money  by  scattering  free  tickets  for  bad  concerts,  will 
be  stamped  out. 

SOME   THEATRICAL  FICTION. 

By  John  Palmer. 

T  S  it  the  duty  of  a  dramatic  critic  to  read  the  novels 
-L  from  which  plays  have  been  adapted  for  the  stage  ? 
Or  is  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  reading  them?  These 
questions  are  the  critic's  side  of  a  problem  which  has 
already  confronted  the  adapting  author.  Is  the  author 
to  assume  that  the  people  who  come  to  see  his  dramatic 
version  have  already  read  the  novel ;  that  they  know  in 
advance  all  about  his  characters;  and  that  he  may, 
therefore,  dispense  with  anything  in  the  way  of  intro- 
duction or  analysis  of  their  affections?  If  his  audience 
has  read  the  book  and  has  merely  come  to  see  the 
pictures,  the  task  is  simple.  The  adapting  author  must 
give  his  audience  as  many  pictures  as  he  can  crowd 
into  five  acts,  averaging  four  scenes  apiece.  These 
pictures,  preferably  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harker,  must  be  the 
despair  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  and  everyone  of  them 
must  be  as  informing  as  a  personally  conducted  tour. 
In  this  case  all  the  critic  can  do  is  to  read  the  book,  go 
to  the  theatre,  find  fault  with  the  pictures,  and  admire 
the  dexterity  of  the  men  behind  the  curtain  who  can 
handle  so  much  real  and  personal  estate  in  so  short  a 
time  without  seriously  damaging  themselves  or  the 
theatre.  But  the  critic  whose  bent  of  mind  is  over- 
serious  for  his  comfort  will  probably  spend  the  intervals 
in  which  this  expert  performance  is  taking  place  (the 
curtain  is  for  some  reason  always  dropped  on  the  scene- 
shifter)  in  wondering  uneasily  whether  he  ought  really 
to  be  there.  His  business,  he  might  argue,  is  with 
plays.  Why  should  he  be  concerning  himself  with  a 
collection  of  footnotes  and  illustrations  to  the  text  of  a 
novel  he  would  scarcely  have  thought  worth  the  com- 
mentator's while?  The  moral  of  his  uneasiness  is  plain. 
If  he  knew  in  advance  the  kind  of  thing  he  was  going  to 
see,  he  should  have  stayed  away.  In  any  case  he  should 
have  refused  to  read  the  novel;  and  if,  on  arriving  at 
the  theatre,  he  found  that  the  first  act  was  unintelligible, 
because  he  had  not  read  the  novel,  he  should  immedi- 
ately have  come  away. 

We  have  now  virtually  answered  the  question  both 
of  the  critic  and  the  author.  If  the  author  intends  to 
give  us  a  play,  and  not  merely  a  series  of  illustrations, 
he  must  regard  his  MS.  and  his  audience  as  a  perfectly 
blank  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  he  is  going  to  write 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  a '  complete  under- 
standing of  his  characters  and  his  story.  He  must 
assume  that  his  audience  has  not  read  the  novel,  or 
even  heard  it  discussed.  He  must  assume  that  the  news- 
papers have  said  nothing  about  it ;  or,  if  they  have,  that 
his  audience  never  reads  the  newspapers.  His  play 
must  be  self-contained,  fully  intelligible  without  refe- 
rence to  its  original.  Most  difficult  of  all,  he  must,  by 
an  effort  of  the  will,  forget  that  he  himself  has  read  the 
novel,  or  he  will  be  unconsciously  reading  it  into  his 
play.  Personally  I  am  convinced  that  the  right  way  to 
adapt  a  novel  is  not  to  read  it  at  all.  Certainly  it  is  the 
critic's  duty  to  abstain.  He  should,  in  fact,  -abstain  from 
reading  any  popular  novel  whatever — a  fearful  priva- 
tion ! — lest  it  should  some  day  be  adapted  for  the  theatre. 
It  will  be  very  difficult  for  him,  if  he  has  read  the  novel, 
to  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  mind  and  to  approach  the  play 
purely  on  its  dramatic  merits.  If  the  novel  be  a  good 
one,  alive  with  characters  persuasively  presented,  he 
will  inevitably  be  filling  in  the  play  from  his  memory  of 
the  novel.    He  will  have  come  to  see  the  pictures. 

There  are,  then,  only  two  ways  of  adapting  a  novel  for 
the  stage  :  (1)  to  assume  your  audience  has  read  it, 
(2)  to  assume  your  audience  has  not  read  it.    Which  of 


these  two  ways  has  Mr.  Fagan  chosen  in  dealing  with 
the  "Bella  Donna  "  of  Mr.  Hichens?  He  has  chosen 
neither.  He  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  neither  of  the 
two  sole  possible  ways  is  the  right  way.  He  has,  in 
fact,  a  theory  of  his  own.  That  his  audience  has  or  has 
not  read  the  novel  is,  for  him,  not  a  perfect  dilemma; 
the  truth  lies  somewhere  between.  Half  the  audience, 
he  argues,  has  read  it ;  the  other  half  has  not ;  and  it 
is  the  business  of  the  adaptable  adapter  to  adapt  both 
himself  and  the  novel  to  these  indubitable  facts.  He 
does  not  take  the  one  possible  way  of  the  artist — 
Shakespeare's  way — and  throw  into  the  crucible  of  his 
imagination  all  that  he  has  obtained  from  the  novel  to 
be  resmelted  and  reissued  with  his  own  superscription 
on  the  coin.  This  would  displease  the  people  who  had 
read  the  novel.  Suppose,  for  example,  Mr.  Fagan  were 
not  the  least  interested  in  Egypt,  and  thought  that  the 
slow  poisoning  of  Nigel  Armine  by  his  wife,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Hichens,  was  incredible,  superficial  melodrama. 
Suppose  he  was  content  to  take  from  the  "  Bella 
Donna  "  of  Mr.  Hichens  the  bare  theme  of  the  story — ■ 
the  story  of  a  woman  hedonist,  appalled  at  the  prospect 
of  losing  her  grip  on  the  life  of  the  senses,  weary  of 
living  up  to  an  impossible  ideal,  craving  with  a  devastat- 
ing animal  hunger  for  her  natural  mate.  It  is  an  ugly 
theme,  but  not  incapable  of  artistic  treatment — witness 
the  way  Shakespeare,  in  "  King  Lear  ",  handles  the 
wife  of  Albany.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Fagan,  taking  this  as 
his  theme,  turned  Mr.  Armine  into  a  Wesleyan  minister  ; 
Bella  Donna,  his  wife,  into  a  flower-seller  of  Piccadilly 
Circus  ;  and  Mahmoud  Barudi  into  a  plumber  who  lived 
next  door.  Suppose,  moreover,  instead  of  slow  poison, 
Bella  Donna  had  used  the  carving-knife,  caught  up  in 
a  passion.  What  would  the  people  say  to  this  who  had 
read  Mr.  Hichens'  book  and  had  come  to  the  theatre 
demanding  to  see  the  "  Loulia  "  and  a  Temple  on  the 
Nile  ?  Obviously  they  would  think  they  had  got  into  the 
wrong  theatre.  No  ;  it  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Fagan 
to  take  the  way  of  Shakespeare — the  way  of  the  imagi- 
native dramatist.  He  must  keep  all  the  unimportant 
things — donkey  boys,  poisoned  coffee  and  so  forth — even 
though  they  leave  his  imagination  stone-cold,  and  he 
must  put  into  dramatic  form  a  series  of  incidents  which 
his  own  instinct  as  a  playwright  must  tell  him  have  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  dramatically  absurd. 

This  is  but  half  the  matter.  Mr.  Fagan  must  not 
disappoint  the  people  who  have  read  the  novel ;  but  he 
must  not  forget  the  people  who  have  neglected  to  read 
it.  The  result,  as  in  all  these  adaptations,  is  a  composi- 
tion which  is  neither  good  illustration  in  the  view  of 
those  who  know  the  novel  nor  good  drama  in  the  view 
of  those  who  do  not.  Perhaps  I  am  not  competent  to 
deal  with  this  side  of  the  matter,  for  I  read  "  Bella 
Donna  "  not  very  long  ago.  I  was  in  the  unfortunate 
position,  one  rainy  week,  of  having  to  choose  between 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  and  "  Bella  Donna", 
and  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure  more  than  ten 
minutes  of  Dr.  Johnson  my  choice  was  even  more  strictly 
limited  than  it  seemed.  But,  making  a  powerful  effort 
to  divest  my  memory  of  all  it  held  about  Mrs.  Armine, 
I  cannot  conceive  anyone  understanding  her  behaviour 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  adapted  play.  Mr.  Fagan  has 
not  given  us  the  smallest  opportunity  of  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  springs  that  move  her.  We  are  left  to 
infer  what  we  can  from  the  player's  unaided  efforts  to 
make  what  she  does  seem  the  right  inevitable  thing. 
It  was  difficult  enough  in  the  novel  to  believe  in 
Mrs.  Armine.  To  make  her  motives  mildly  reason- 
able it  was  necessary  to  imagine  wonderful  things 
of  Baroudi.  In  the  play  this  is  impossible.  It  was 
merely  foolish  to  ask  us  to  regard  Mr.  Charles  Bryant 
as  an  embodiment  of  virile  beauty,  an  incarnation  of  the 
fate  that  hangs  about  our  necks,  a  glamorous  Eastern 
figure  inscrultablv  cruel  and  mvsteriously  (masterful. 
He  was  merely  a  not  very  competent  actor  with  pigeon- 
English  and  a  stained  face,  who  gave  an  exceedingly 
unpleasant  exhibition  of  how  passion  should  not  be 
suggested  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  with 
her  indestructible  sense  of  style,  made  us  fervently  wish 
we  could  believe  in  her.  (Neither  Mr.  Hichens  nor  Mr. 
Fagan  could  rob  her  for  one  moment  of  her  beautiful 
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VOtce.)  As  for  Sir  George  Alexander,  lie  turned  his 
part  by  sheer  virtuosity  into  something  credible-  even 
thrilling  for  one  or  two  agreeably  melodramatic, 
moments.  Hut  never  lor  one  instant  could  \vc  believe 
that  these  figures  had  been  conceived  dramatically  by 
the  adapting  author.  All  we  could  admire  was  an 
intelligent  piece  of  journeyman  translation. 

Another  adapted  novel  of  the  week  is  Mr.  George 
Moore's  "  Ksther  Waters  ".     1  am  quite  competent  to 
criticise  this  adaptation,  because  1  have  not  read  the 
novel.    I  know  it  is  a  very  good  novel.    The  Irish  Zola, 
in  one  of  his  books  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
told  us  that  he  found  with  some  astonishment  how 
admirable  it  was  when  he  came  to  read  it  some  time 
after  he  wrote  it.     It  is  the  more  surprising  he  should 
have  been  willing  to  turn  it  into  a  very  bad  play.  Mr. 
Moore  has  apparently  done  with  his  own  work  what 
Mr.  Pagan  did  with  Mr.  Hichens.    He  has  not  taken 
the  idea  of  his  novel  and  conceived  it  imaginatively  as 
drama  ;   he   has  simply  translated  it.    The  dramatic 
version  of  "  Ksther  Waters"  is  a  story  in  five  chapters, 
no  one  of  which  is  dramatically  connected   with  the 
others.    Nor  is  there  any  of  that  unity  of  idea  or  impres- 
sion w  hich  distinguishes  the  plays  of  Tchekoff  and  Gorki. 
Each  succeeding  act,  instead  of  adding  to  our  sense  of 
the  unity  of  the  play,  simply  increases  our  sense  of  con- 
fusion.   Act  Tw  o  might  be  deleted  bodily  with  scarcely 
the  change  of  a  syllable  in  the  acts  which  follow.  The 
chapters  are  written  in  the  police-court  manner ;  they 
are  raw  and  ill-digested,  leaving  the  imagination  un- 
touched, appealing  now  and  then  to  the  intelligence  as 
a  piece  of  competent  descriptive  reporting,  with  Human 
Nature  for  headline. 


ALPHOXSE  LEGROS. 

By  D.  S.  MacColl. 

A  LPHOXSE  LEGROS,  born  at  Dijon  in  1837,  was 
painted  beside  Baudelaire  in  Fantin's  "  Hommage 
a  Delacroix  "  of  1864;  he  was  exhibiting  with  the 
young  English  draughtsmen  of  the  "  Society  of  Tw  elve  " 
only  the  other  day.  The  character  of  his  schooling  was 
well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Luard's  recent  book  which  re- 
published the  essays  of  his  master  Lecoq  de  Boisbau- 
dran,  along  with  copies  of  pictures  in  the  Louvre  made 
from  memory  by  his  pupils.  To  the  end  Legros  was 
a  "  good  pupil  "  of  the  Masters,  swayed  almost  equally 
by  scholarship  and  the  productive  impulse  ;  all  he  did  w  as 
stamped  with  the  severity  of  the  school,  but  within  its 
grave  lines  his  imagination,  kindled  by  a  Zurbaran  or 
a  Millet,  worked  to  noble  effect.  His  place  is  secure 
in  the  line  of  great  etchers,  and  in  England,  where  the 
scholarship  of  Leighton  availed  so  little  against  the 
vulgar  forces  of  his  "Academy  ",  Legros,  whether  as 
a  teacher  or  by  his  mere  presence  and  authority,  was  a 
tonic  element,  standing  for  the  academic  spirit  in  its  true 
sense.  With  a  point  of  malice  he  told  how  once 
when  he  was  passing  out  of  the  quadrangle  of  L' niversity 
College  he  encountered  Leighton  coming  in  as  colonel 
of  the  Artists'  Corps.  Leighton,  magnificent  on  his 
charger,  did  not  for  a  moment  catch  his  friend's  salute, 
and  Legros  looking  up  murmured  "  Si  je  n'etais  pas 
Diogene,  je  serais  Alexandre  ". 

The  great  Masters,  for  him,  were  never  wrong.  Their 
colour,  he  held  with  Ingres,  was  always  the  right  colour 
for  their  drawing.  If  he  did  not  like  the  drawing  he 
denounced  it  as  unauthentic.  When  Michel's  "  Rem- 
brandt "  appeared  he  tore  through  it  stormily ;  the 
Dresden  picture  of  the  artist  with  Saskia  on  his  knee 
was  impossible.  "  Jamais  de  la  vie  !  II  n'a  pas  fait  une 
saletecomme  ca  " ;  the  etchings  were  pruned  of  anything 
like  failure,  and  at  the  "  Ephraim  Bonus  "  with  his  rudi- 
mentary arm  and  muzzy  background,  he  glared  defiance. 
Among  moderns  his  admirations  were  few.  It  was  he 
Who  gave  Henley  the  text  on  which  he  embroidered, 
that  Constable  and  Delacroix  were  the  true  leaders  of 
"modern"  art,  and  I  have  heard  him  speak  more 
warmly  of  Constantin  Meunier  than  of  any  other  contem- 
porary. The  Impressionists,  were  outside  of  his  sym- 
pathy.    He  picked  out  Charles    Shannon    as    "  bien 


organise",  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
Muirhead  Hone  when  he  came  to  London. 

It  must  have  been  in  tlx-  late  seventies,  1877  or  there- 
abouts, that  1  fu  st  saw  him.    He  had  come  in  1870110111 
Kensington  to  University  College  as  Slade  Professor  on 
the   retirement  and  at   the   instance  of  Sir  Edward 
Povnter,  and  I,  who  had  drifted  in  among    the  mild 
heathen  grinding  for  examination  on  the  other  side  of  the 
College,  caught  glimpses  of  the  bright  spirits  of  the 
Slade.  Coming  out  of  the  library  one  day  I  found  that  a 
copy  in  monochrome  by  one  of  the  Slade  pupils  of  part  of 
Veronese's  "  Family  of  Darius  "  had  been  fitted  into 
an  arched  recess  on  the  staircase.      The  figure  that 
first  arrested  one's  eyes  was  that  of  Slinger,  Legros* 
assistant,     a    gaunt,     rambling    giant    of    a  man. 
Hut  I  found  myself  beside  what  seemed  a  neat  frock- 
coated  professor,  till  one  caught  the  vivid  head  and  keen 
eyes  set  in  dark  hair  and  beard  :  presently,  seeing  that 
I  was  interested,  he  turned  and  spoke  to  me  about  the 
picture.     Strang,  Holroyd,  Gerald  Robinson,  W.  Y. 
MacGregor,  Tuke,  the  Huxlcys  were  pupils  then  or 
shortly  after,  the  beautiful  Dorothy  Richmond  also,  and 
honourable  women  not  a  few.    Legros  used  to  laugh  at 
some  of  them,  wealthy  ladies  who  arrived  w  ith  prancing 
steeds,  "  chevaux  qui  piaffaient  ",  and  who  anxiously  in- 
quired w  hether  a  course  of  teaching  would   "  destroy 
their  personality  ".     Later  came  Furse,  Rothenstein, 
J.  R.  K.  Duff,  Harrington   Mann,   and   many  more. 
Legros,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  lose   the  advantage  of 
a  language   which  he  handled  with   so  much  effect, 
obstinately    refused    to    learn    English.      He  made 
up    his    mind    very    quickly    which    of    his  pupils 
were    worth    his    attention,    and    spared    no  pains 
with    them.      The    astonishing    demonstrations  he 
gave  of  heads  painted  within  an  hour  could  be  seen 
by  all,  if  not  imitated.    Shortly  after  this  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  opened.    Legros  w-as  represented  there  beside 
Watts  and  Whistler  and  Burne-Jones,  as  he  was  in  col- 
lections formed  in  those  days  by  Constantine  Ionides 
and  others,  and  I  remember  his  etchings  and  Whistler's 
beginning  to  appear  in  Bond  Street  windows  like  things 
from  another  world,  the  heads  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
and  Dalou  beside  the  "  Putney  Bridge  "  and  "  Connie 
Gilchrist    Skipping".      Then    for    ten    years  and 
more    he     seemed     to     fall    into    the  background. 
Bond  Street  repented  ;  there  was  some  failure  in  pro- 
ductive energy,  perhaps,  at  least  in  painting,  and  for  the 
time  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones,  Whistler,  and  later  the 
Impressionists  were  the  artists  who  occupied  attention 
in  the  w  orld  outside  of  the  Academy.    Strang  remained 
a  faithful  follow  er,  but  most  of  the  pupils  w  ent  to  Paris 
and  studied  under  other  masters.  Then  came  the  nineties, 
and  the  movement  of  artists  and  critics  that  rebelled 
against  the  Salon  in  Paris  and  the  Academy  in  London. 
The  chief  living  figures  were  discovered  outside  of  these 
associations,  disengaged  from  the  crowd  of  medio- 
crities, and   honoured   in   turn   by   the    young,  who 
founded  new  societies.    Whistler,  Degas,  Legros  and 
Rodin  in  turn  received  this  homage.     In  1891  there  was 
an  exhibition  at  Dunthorne's,  to  be  followed  by  others  ; 
Legros  exhibited  by  invitation  at  the  New  English  Art 
Club  in  1894,  returned  to  the  Painter-Etchers,  and  a 
younger  generation  began  to  count  up  what  he  had 
done,  the  paintings,  the  600  plates,  the  essays  in  sculp- 
ture and  medals.     Rothenstein,  who  had  returned  from 
Paris,  took  up  his  old  teacher's  cause  with  enthusiasm  ; 
Ricketts  and  Shannon  joined  the  band,  and  Legros, 
exhumed     from     the    seclusion    of     many  years, 
found   himself   the    centre    of    respectful  attentions, 
and  called    upon  to  figure  at  exhibitions   as   a  link 
for   pious  youth   with    the    Old    Masters.      It  was 
proposed   that  one   of    Legros'    pictures   should  be 
bought  for  the  newly  opened  Tate  Gallery  (1897);  a 
small   committee    raised    subscriptions,    and  Watts, 
always  a  generous  friend,  made  the  work  easy  by  the 
handsome  cheque  he  sent.    Arthur  Strong  obtained  for 
Legros  about  the  same  time  a  commission  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  fountains  at  Welbeck.    All  this 
had  its  echo  in  Paris,  where  Legros  had  been  nearly 
forgotten.    His  "  Dead  Christ  "  was  looked  out  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  an  exhibition  of  his  work  organised 
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there.  All  this  made  a  pleasant  evening  for  the  veteran, 
and  he  marked  his  pleasure  in  the  many  drawings  he 
made  of  new  friends.  "  I  cannot  offer  you  a  gold 
vase  ",  he  said  to  one,  "  so  I  offer  you  a  gold-point  "  '. 

His  house,  in  those  days,  was  at  Brook  Green.  In  the 
back  room  he  etched  and  drew  his  silver-points.  On 
the  walls  were  the  etching  of  a  cardinal  by  Ingres, 
Meryon's  "  Galerie  de  Notre  Dame  ",  one  or 
two  drawings  by  Stevens,  and  at  hand  a  volume 
of  Piranesi.  It  was  his  hobby  to  collect  drawings 
by  Old  Masters,  those  that  a  learned  eye  could  pick 
out  of  the  portfolios  at  Parsons'  shop.  He  would 
take  a  friend  there,  and  the  friend,  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  half-crown  here  or  five  shillings  there,  would 
carry  off  most  of  those  prizes.  But  Legros  himself 
had  got  together  a  good  many  drawings,  including 
a  landscape  by  Titian.  He  told  how,  when  with  fear 
and  trembling  he  washed  it,  the  colour  of  the  ink 
revived  and  for  a  few  moments  he  was  face  to  face 
with  the  master's  work  as  it  first  appeared.  The  draw- 
ings got  together  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them 
were  eventually  dispersed  in  the  early  days  of  Carfax 
and  provided  him  with  a  house  in  the  country  near 
Watford.  After  that  his  appearances  in  London  were 
rarer,  and  age  began  to  damp  the  fire  of  his  talk  and 
gesture ;  but  on  one  subject  the  fire  burned  steadily 
to  the  end,  that  of  Alfred  Stevens.  He  had  been  struck 
in  his  early  London  days  by  the  certificate  that  Stevens 
designed  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1861.  The 
name  puzzled  him  ;  an  Alfred  Stevens  he  knew,  but  not 
a  man  who  could  have  designed  that.  He  met  Stevens, 
I  think,  at  Rossetti's  table  ;  but  did  not  at  the  time 
know  who  he  was ;  afterwards  he  saw  him  in  his 
studio,  surrounded  by  marvellous  drawings  that  no  one 
seemed  to  appreciate.  When  the  Tate  Gallery  was 
opened  he  induced  his  friend  Mr.  C.  J.  Knowles  to  buy 
the  cartoon  of  "  Isaiah  "  and  present  it.  It  was  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd's  task  to  piece  the  tattered  fragments 
together.  Legros  belonged,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  to 
a  people  that  believes  in  giving  public  honour  to  its 
heroes,  that  builds  monuments  to  them  in  their  native 
villages  and  has  set  up  a  temple  with  the  dedication  "  to 
its  great  men  a  grateful  country  ",  and  he  laboured  to 
obtain  for  Stevens  some  official  recognition.  First  a 
tablet  and  medallion  relief  was  set  up  in  his  native  place, 
Blandford.  Then  the  project  of  a  monument  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  occupied  Legros,  and  the  scheme  took  the 
shape  that  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers. 
His  old  pupils,  Miss  S.  C.  Harrison,  Countess  Feodora 
Gleichen,  and  others,  were  foremost  in  the  movement  ; 
he  declared  that  he  should  die  happy  if  he  saw  it  carried 
out.  He  did  so  see  it,  and  lived  barely  three  weeks 
longer.  Frail,  but  content,  he  appeared  at  the  opening 
on  14  November,  and  spent,  doubtless,  some  of  his 
reserve  of  life  in  this  last  act  of  devotion  to  an  artist  of 
whom  he  had  made  himself  a  countryman.  In  the 
heaven  of  design  where  Stevens  is,  near  the  great 
Italians,  Legros  is  of  the  company.* 


IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  MAMMON. 
By  Lord  Duxsany. 

LAST  Monday  "  Eleanor's  Enterprise  ",  George 
'  Birmingham's  first  play,  was  given  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  in  Dublin.  It  was  bound  to  be  good.  The 
author  is  the  wittiest  writer  we  have  in  Ireland,  and 
whether  for  serious  reasons  he  is  moved  to  attack  some 
right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  been  more  espe- 
cially knavish  than  is  usual  among  politicians,  or 
whether  he  merely  laughs  for  laughter's  sake  as  in 
"  The  Simpkins'  Plot  ",  he  is  never  dull  for  a  moment. 
So  great  an  influence  is  he  in  this  country  that  one 
even  hears  him  criticised  for  merely  attacking  what  is 
ridiculous  and  not  doing  something  constructive  like 
solving  the  Irish  Question  ;  but  were  he  to  become  a 
political  leader  our  loss  would  be  lamentable,  he  would 
be  pushed  along  in  an  unknown  direction  by  the  crowd 

*  Mr.  L.  A.  Legros  tells  me  that  his  father's  last  words  were 
II  a  hi  reconnu  !  " 


of  voters  behind  him  like  any  other  politician  and  would 
soon  be  muttering  about  inalienable  rights,  and  we 
should  lose  his  laughter. 

"  Eleanor's  Enterprise  " — which  followed  a  most 
amusing  little  play,  "  Self  Sacrifice  ",  by  Gordon 
Campbell — is  about  a  young  lady,  of  the  kind  that  sit  on 
committees,  who  wishes  to  go  and  live  in  a  peasant's 
cottage  in  order  to  elevate  the  Finnegans,  and  the 
enormous  bribes  that  Finnegan  demands  from  the  young 
lady's  uncle  before  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  elevated, 
and  the  lying  and  the  plotting  of  the  same  uncle,  the 
archdeacon  and  the  doctor  and  the  Finnegans,  to  con- 
ceal these  bribes  from  the  young  lady.  The  dialogue 
was  full  of  the  felicities  of  our  peasantry  which  kept  the 
house  perpetually  delighted. 

If  one  wishes  to  grope  through  the  luxuriant  laughter 
in  this  play  in  order  to  find  a  moral,  I  think  it  is  that 
those  ideas  and  schemes  that  leagues  and  committees 
discover  in  towns  cannot  alter  the  growth  of  lives  that 
have  been  shaped  and  given  their  trend  by  the  wind  and 
the  rain  and  the  hills  for  generations  upon  generations 
and  by  conditions  that  were  moulding  man  for 
unreckoned  centuries  before  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  build  a  town  and  elect  committees  and  pass  resolu- 
tions. Anyhow  Eleanor  leaves  Finnegan  as  she  found 
him,  with  his  children  a  little  cleaner  but  much  more 
liable  to  take  cold,  and  perhaps  the  most  delightful  touch 
in  the  play  is  where  Finnegan  in  the  third  act 
describes  how  this  young  lady  has  found  fault 
with  him,  but  quotes  her  as  only  using  such  terms  of 
abuse  as  he  himself  would  have  used  in  any  chance 
moment  of  fury. 

In  the  production  there  was  one  fault,  there  was  not 
enough  realism.  A  real  donkey  tied  by  a  real  tether 
to  a  cottage  set  amongst  the  purple  mountains  requires 
a  real  cottage  and  real  purple  mountains.  As  it  was, 
the  donkey  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  act  began 
to  pull,  though  at  first  quite  quietly,  only  moving  his 
ears.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  steady  and 
purposeful  strain  one  saw  which  way  it  must  go,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  act  the  cottage  was  rocking.  Then 
an  actor  cast  his  weight  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of 
the  cottage  and  the  purple  mountains.  The  donkey 
defeated  the  actor,  but  having  done  so  he  magnani- 
mously became  motionless  and  remained  so  for  the  rest 
of  the  act,  though  he  might  at  any  moment  have  eaten 
the  sunset  and  scattered  the  cottage  and  the  purple 
mountains.  So  the  play  had  the  luck  that  a  good  play 
deserves,  and  the  donkey  brought  the  house  down  only 
metaphorically. 

At  the  end  of  the  play  there  were  long  but  unsatisfied 
calls  for  the  author.  And  I  should  mention  that  the 
comedy  was  in  three  acts,  and  between  the  second  and 
third  a  curtain  descends,  on  which  we  read  how  to  dis- 
pose of  our  sewage,  whose  is  the  best  whiskey  in  the 
world,  and  where  to  get  up-to-date  transformations. 
"  Don't  wait,  do  it  now  ",  it  tells  us,  and  "  You  can 
save  money  by  using  .  .  .",  but  I  have  forgotten  who 
is  to  save  our  money  for  us  ;  only  I  remember,  immedi- 
ately underneath,  the  same  curtain  tells  us  whom  to 
bet  with.  Thus  we  are  solemnly  reminded  in  whose 
presence  we  are,  lest  our  increasing  enjoyment  grow 
too  loud  and  we  forget  our  Lord  Mammon. 

But  will  nobody  protest,  and  will  nobody  ever  rise  up 
and  tell  these  shop-keepers  to  take  away  the  offensive 
and  abominable  vulgarities  with  which  they  are  making 
hideous  the  face  of  the  earth?  Will  nobody  "  ask  for 
this  and  see  that  they  get  it  "?  So  that  our  days  shall 
not  be  hereafter  remembered  as  the  Age  of  the 
Aperient. 


THE  OX  DROVE. 

THE  "  Ox  Droves"  are  among  the  oldest  roads  in 
England.  The  Icknield  Way  itself  was  anciently 
described  in  one  place  as  "  the  way  the  oxen  go". 
They  follow  the  high  land  of  the  watersheds,  often 
the  backs  of  the  downs,  right  across  the  country.  The 
Ordnance  map  dignifies  them  with  Old  English  lettering, 
but  does  not  name  all.  It  does  not,  for  example,  name 
one  coming  from   Devon  and   Somerset  by  way  of 
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Uchester,  and  traceable  to-day  very  easily  as  far  as 
Wilton  and  Salisbury.     It  goes  through  the  orchards 
o!  Somerset  as  a  good  hard  road,  but  often  deprived  ol 
its  right  green  borders.    When  these  have  been  lost 
they  have  not  disappeared,  and  its  old  breadth  is  shown 
probably  by  a  long  narrow  field  on  one  side,  and  then, 
after  a  zigzag,  on  the  other,  as  near  the  "  Hull"  on 
the  east  of  Bruton.    Sometimes  with  a  green  space 
beside  the  road,  or   a  depression  behind  the  hedge, 
or.  an  aimless  avenue  of  oak  trees  as  at  Redlynch, 
marking  the  old  course,  it  is  a  narrow  road  going  in 
a  determined  manner  up  and  down,    but   with  few 
deviations,  and  having  a  purpose  obviously  unconnected 
with  a  few  cottages  on  its  edge.     Here  it  is  called  the 
Hardway.      The  "  hard  road  "   is  the  countryman's 
admiring  term  for  a  made  road  ;  but  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Hardway  is  the  Har-  or  Marrow -way,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  the  road  running  east  and  west  through  Hamp- 
shire and  Wiltshire  right  over  England.    It  crosses  the 
little  shaded  river  Brue,  and  ascends  Kingsettle  Hill 
between  high  banks  of  beech  and  oak.    It  mounts  like 
a  savage  who  does  not  mind  being  out  of  breath, 
straight  up  the  steep  wooded  wall  of  the  hill  until  at  the 
top  it  is  eight  hundred  and1  fifty  feet  high  instead  of  four 
hundred,  and  takes  you  into  Wiltshire.    On  the  right 
is  the  huge  square  tower  of  brick  erected  by  one  of  the 
Colt  Hoare  family  In  honour  of  King  Alfred.  The 
name  Kingsettle  Hill  was  thought  iby  Colt  Hoare  to 
mark  the  pass  of  King  Alfred  when,  .with  the  chief  men 
of  Somerset,  he  issued  from  Athelney  "  after  Easter- 
tide "  in  878,  and  marched  to  Egbert's  stone  in  the  east 
part  of  Selwood  Forest.    This  "  stone  "  or  "  cliff  "  has 
been  supposed  to  be  White  Sheet  Hill  above  Mere,  a 
very  conspicuous  and  noble  place  for  the  King  to  gather 
the  people  of  Somerset,    Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire 
before  leading  them  to  the  victory  of  Edington.  On 
the  left,  and,  like  Alfred's  Tower,  at  the  brink  of  the 
hill,  is  the  big  tumulus  known  as  Jack's  Castle  ;  and  from 
either  you  command  Somersetshire  nearly  as  far  as  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  allows.     From  the  oaks  of  the 
slopes  beneath  you  stretches  a  low  subdivided  country 
of  many  oaks — and  cuckoos  calling  from  them  in  their 
season — and  the  Hardway  penetrating   it  from  the 
south-west.      Colt  Hoare  calls  the  tumulus  "  Selwood 
Barrow  ",  a  beacon  above  the  great  Forest  of  Selwood, 
and  possibly  a  direction  post  for  travellers  from  the 
west  to  Old  Sarum.    In  the  north-west  the  land  rises  up 
to  a  ridge  with  a  comb  of  beech  trees,  which  is  Creech 
Hill  above  Bruton,  and  at  its  feet  are  the  masses  of  Pink 
Wood  and  Norridge  Wood.    The  Mendips  are  a  dim 
cloud  beyond  it  on  the  right,  the  Quantocks  a  dimmer 
cloud  on  the  left ;  and  in  the  invisible  low  land  between 
them  is  Athelney,  and  near  it  Glastonbury,  standing 
above  the  full-grown  river  Brue.    Sometimes  the  wind- 
like sound  of  an  invisible  train  ascends.      The  road 
takes  you  through  the  remains  of  Selwood  Forest.  Now 
it  has  a  fair  green  border,  often  of  considerable  breadth. 
That  you  are  in  Wiltshire  there  can  be  no  doubt  on 
emerging  from  the  trees.    For  in  front  upon  the  left  are 
those  gentle  monsters,  the  smooth   Long  and  Little 
Knolls  above  Maiden  Bradley,  smooth  detached  green 
downs  crested  and  fringed  with  beeches.      Under  this 
side  of  the  Long  Knoll  is  the  tower  of  Kilmington 
Church  among  its  trees.    Lying  across  the  road  a  few- 
miles  ahead  are  the  bare  White  Sheet  Downs,  which 
are  to  be  mounted,  and  farther  to  the  right  the  wooded 
beacons  above  Fonthill  Gifford  and  East  Knoyle.  The 
road  makes  for  the  scar  of  a  high  quarry  on  the  nearest 
slope  of  White  Sheet,  a  little  to  the  'left  of  a  lesser 
isolated  hill,  a  smooth  wooded  knoll  or  islet.    The  road 
is  gently  and  evenly  rising,  a  hard  white  road  almost 
straight  between    grassy  borders,  with    thorns  and 
brambles  under  beeches  that  overhang  from  behind  the 
hedge.    They  are  good  trees  standing  on  a  strip  of  turf 
furrowed  as  if  it  had  once  been  the  road  or  part  of  it ; 
and  some  young  ones  have  been  lately  planted,  so 
that  all  is  not  yet  over  with  English  country.  The 
road  crosses  another  to   Kilmington  and  Yarnfield, 
and  at  once  it  is   older-looking,  hard,  but  winding 
slightly  among  bushy  and  lush  steep   banks.  You 
see  flowers  and  ash  trees,  and  a  linnet  on  the  tip 


of  one,  but  nothing  distant  save  white  clouds  and  the 
blue.     Here  it  is  called  Long  Lane,  and  among  its 
herbage  is  an  old  London  milestone.      Long  Lane  is 
often  the  title  of  a  lane  coming  from  somewhere  far 
off ;  there  is  one  south  of  Hermitage,  giving  its  name  to 
a  village,  in  Berkshire,  and  one  near  Cucklington  in 
Somerset.    In  another  mile  Long   Lane  crosses  the 
Maiden  Bradley  road  by  a  smithy  and  a  "  Red  Lion  "  ; 
its  name  becomes  White  Sheet    Lane,  and   it  goes 
straight  in  sight  of  the  high  white  quarry  and  the  deep 
tracks  up  to  White  Sheet  Castle.    Like  Long  Lane,  it 
is  a  parish  boundary.     Both  are  without  a  house ;  the 
road  has  hardly  passed  a  house  since  Redlynch  save  at 
a  crossing,  and  those  living  in  the  houses  use  the  road 
only  for  a  mile  or  so  on  the  way  to  a  village  on  either 
side.    Slanting  uphill  under  the  quarry  with  a  parallel 
green  way  hollowed  beside  it  goes  the  road's  bolder 
self.    The  hedges  and  banks  are  low,  and  the  cornland 
or  meadow  is  open  round  about.      The  lane  turns  to 
climb  White  Sheet  Hill,  and  beeches  and  some  white 
beam  trees  cool  the  beginning  of  the  ascent.    You  pass 
a  thatched  house,  and  the  lime-kiln  of  "  Tom  Gatehouse, 
Lime  Burner"  by  the  quarry,  and  another  milestone 
showing  twenty-three  miles  to  Sarum  and  a  date  like 
1757 — when  Blake  was  born.    Looking  back  the  Knolls 
are  on  the  right,  and  Alfred's  Tower  on  the  left  among 
the  woods.    There  are  tumuli  on  the  right  as  the  road 
comes  clear  out  on  to  the  hill-top,  and  goes  between 
the  wired  fences  of  the  down  pasture.      Here  stand 
cows  who  do  not  often  see  a  pencil  sharpened.  Pewits 
wheel  over  and  before  and  behind  ;  all  along  the  high 
course  of  the  road  the  pewits  cry  and  wheel.  The 
road  passes  through  the  rutted  stage,  but  is  soon  a 
green  smooth  track  on  the  highest  land,  passing  at  the 
upper  ends  of  combes  dappled  dusky  gold  by  gorse, 
and  commanding  bare  downland  on  the  left,  and  wooded 
hills  on  the  right,  and  looking  along  a  great  bottom 
to  the  church   tower  of  Mere  and  Mere's  beautiful 
Long  Hill",  and  the  wide  anboured  vale  stretching 
away  to  the  long  ridge  of  Dorset.    It  is  a  high  way 
and  a  proud  way.    After  crossing  an  ancient  ditch  it  is 
labelled  on  the  map  a  "  British  Trackway  ",  and  ahead 
it  is  seen  going  between  a  wire  fence  and  a  dark  line 
of   tussocks.      Then  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
parallel  terraces  grooved  by  wheels,  but  with  a  lark's 
nest  in  the  green  rut.    It  crosses  the  Mere  road  as  two 
hollow  ways  side  by  side,  but  in  a  little  while  is  only  a 
green  track  with  single  thorns  on  the  left.    Here  is  the 
twenty-first  milestone   from   Sarum,  the  ninety-ninth 
from  London,  inscribed  1750.  and  the  road  is  called  the 
London  drove  road  ;  looking  backward  you  see  Alfred's 
Tower  now  protruding  above  White  Sheet  ramparts. 
In  one  place  it  is  so  wide  that  the  milestone  stands  out  in 
the  middle,  like  a  traveller  asleep  or  turned  to  stone 
among  mole-heaps  that  have  blotted  the  signs  of  other 
travellers.    On  the  left  as  far  as  the  main  Wincanton 
road  part  of  the  track  is  embanked.     Entering  the  hard 
motor  road  to  Amesbury  and  London  the  old  way  is 
outlined  chiefly  by  the  thorns  of  Old  Willoughby  Hedge 
on  the  left.    The  road  going  hedgeless  across  the  down- 
land  is  but  the  thin  backbone  of  the  old  green  way. 
For  a  time  the  line  of  thorns  diverges,  and  then  soon 
after  the  crossing  of  the  Warminster  road  they  come 
slanting    from    the    right    to   meet   the    way,  and 
cross  it  just  before  another  milestone.      Hereby  are 
three  milestones  on  different  roads  all  close  together, 
which  has  caused  the  easy  winning  of  merry  wagers 
to  run  past  three  milestones  in  three  minutes.  The 
drove  crosses  several  roads  to  Hindon  as  a  broad  green 
track  with  or  without  a  hedge,  marked  by  its  greater 
profusion  of  daisies,   and   its  paleness  and   lack  of 
tussocks.    Still  there  are  pewits,  and  somewhere  not 
far  away  a  Pewit  Castle.    It  is  joined  again  by  the  main 
Amesbury  road  beyond  Cold  Berwick   Hill,  but  pre- 
sently deserted,  the  busier  white  way  going  boldly  off 
over  the  ridge,  and  down  to  the  Wylye  River,  and  up 
again  on  to  Salisbury  Plain  past  Yarnbury,  and  so  past 
Stonehenge  to  Amesbury.    The  green  road  winds  along 
the  south  slope  of  the  ridge.    Now  two  lines  of  thorns 
show  the  course  far  ahead,  or  the  white  weals  of  an 
ascent  are  seen  ;  now  gorse  encroaches  on  it,  and  at  a 
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crossway  corned-beef  tins  and  grey  embers  mark  an 
encampment  of  nomads.  It  passes  thickets  of  thorn 
and  wayfaring  trees,  burying  an  old  milestone  to  Sarum. 
Turf  or  corn  lies  on  either  hand  or  on  both.  It  keeps 
along  the  edge  of  Groveley  Woods,  and  within  sound 
of  the  nightingales  in  their  season,  until  it  bends  down 
to  Wilton  for  Salisbury.  Once  probably  it  or  a  higher 
parallel  course  went  over  a  ford  to  Old  Sarum,  and 
evidently  it  is  vastly  older  than  the  eighteenth  century 
milestones,  perhaps  old  enough  to  have  guided  the 
Hampshire  men  and  some  of  the  Wiltshiremen  to  Alfred, 
a  road  such  as  Cobbett  loved  for  the  hammer  of  his 
horses'  hoofs  on  its  turf-covered  flints. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

REDISTRIBUTION  OR  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION?   .. , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

88  S.  James  Street' S.W.. 

27  November  191 1. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  reply,  before  closing  this 
correspondence,  to  Mr.  John  Humphreys'  third  letter 
that  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  lately,  on  the 
question  of  Proportional  Representation  ? 

Mr.  Humphreys  wishes  to  alter'  the  present  anomalies 
one  way,  I  in  another  ;  he  is  anxious  to  have  multi- 
membered  constituencies,  while  I  have  been  arguing 
for  Redistribution  on  the  present  plan  of  one  member 
to  each  seat,  but  each  member  to  represent  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  electors,  or  preferably 
population.  I  have  claimed  that  this  is  simple, 
satisfactory,  intelligible,  and  attainable. 

Much  has  been  put  forward  as  to  what  Proportional 
Representation  will  accomplish,  but  these  claims  when 
urged  before  the  Royal  Commission  were  not  sub- 
stantiated, and  they  failed  to  convince  the  members. 
Their  Report  states  that  no  sufficient  case  has  as  yet 
been  made  out  for  introducing  this  drastic  and 
fundamental  change  into  our  electoral  habits,  and 
witnesses  were  found  to  argue  that  Proportional 
Representation,  so  far  from  curing  some  of  the  evils 
that  the  present  system  is  supposed  to  contain,  would 
rather  increase  them. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  draw  any  inference  as  to 
what  the  effect  would  be,  since  of  the  six  countries  that 
have  so  far  committed  themselves  to  some  form  of 
Proportional  Representation  all  have  seen  fit  to  adopt 
a  different  brand.  Portugal,  it  appears  from  the 
Report,  is  expected  shortly  to  return  to  the  single- 
member  constituency,  as  it  is  found  that  a  long  list  of 
candidates  has  knocked  out  all  the  interest  in  elections. 
In  Tasmania,  where  another  variety  of  the  system  is 
in  force,  the  effect  so  far  from  protesting  minorities 
has  been  to  turn  what  was  three  parties  into  two.  In 
Belgium  again  the  small  parties  which  formerly  existed 
have  been  suppressed.  In  Geneva,  on  the  other  hand, 
small  factions  have  arisen,  and  legislation  is  now  only 
the  result  of  coalitions  and  compromises.  There  is 
nothing  very  tempting  in  all  this  for  us  hurriedly  to 
embrace  Mr.  Humphreys'  remedy  ;  and  then  added  to 
all  the  above  "advantages"  is  the  bye-election  diffi- 
culty, for  which  the  Report  states  that  no  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found  ;  it  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  neither  side  in  this  country  would  be  prepared  to 
forego  their  South  Somersets,  or  their  Hitchins,  when 
they  come. 

Of  the  300  systems  or  variations  of  Proportional 
Representation  at  present  in  existence,  Mr.  Humphreys 
may  have  got  hold  of  the  best  one ;  but  there  is  always 
a  chance,  of  course,  that  he  has  not.  Anyhow,  the 
obvious  thing  to  do,  as  the  Report  very  sensibly 
suggests,  is  to  persuade  some  county,  let  us  say 
Cornwall,  or  some  large  town  like  Manchester,  to  try 
Proportional  Representation   as  an  experiment,  and 


prolong  the  test  over  a  couple  of  General  Elections.  If 
it  is  then  found  to  be  a  success,  a  good  case  for  its 
general  adoption  will  have  been  made  out. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  also  thank  you  for  having 
allowed  this  correspondence. 

Yours  truly, 

Ci.ive  Morrisox-Bell. 


MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE'S  SINKING  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow, 
27  November  191 1. 

Sir, — All  Mr.  George's  references  to  his  Sinking 
Fund,  like  his  utterances  on  finance  in  general,  go  to 
show  that  whatever  may  be  the  qualifications  which 
raise  a  man  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  knowledge  of  finance  is  not  one  of  them. 
I  have  dealt  in  previous  letters  with  his  assertions 
respecting  the  management  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
following  is  a  small  anthology  of  Lloyd  Georgiana 
culled  from  the  Insurance  Bill  and  relative  documents  : 

In  his  official  statement  published  on  20  October 
regarding  his  arrangement  with  friendly  societies  he 
wrote  :  "It  is  proposed  that  four-sevenths  .  .  . 
should  be  invested  by  the  societies  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  of  the  reserve  values  remaining  unex- 
tinguished ".  In  the  first  place,  the  reserve  values  are 
not  to  be  extinguished.  They  should,  in  the  normal 
course,  increase  indefinitely.  In  the  second  place,  the 
amounts  to  be  invested  by  the  societies  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  not  be  "  in  proportion  to  " 
any  diminishing  quantity,  but  would,  on  the  contrary, 
increase  as  the  debt  (created  in  order  to  set  up  reserve 
values)  diminished. 

Clause  8  (8)  (of  the  Bill  itself),  in  which  no  amount 
of  study  will  discover  a  meaning,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  Mr.  George's  handiwork. 

The  explanatory  memorandum  of  8  May,  which  is 
under  his  own  hand,  presents  the  same  characteristics. 
"  This  debt  will  be  credited  to  the  various  societies. 
.  .  ."  "  The  debt  credited  to  a  neighbouring  society. 
..."  are  phrases  which  no  doubt  reflect  the  confusion 
of  Mr.  George's  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  Insurance 
Fund,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  "  rolled  up  .  .  .  until  it 
is  sufficient  to  provide  interest  .  .  ." — an  almost 
verbal  repetition  of  the  nonsense  of  Clause  8  (8).  "  The 
proportion  of  contribution  which  the  societies  have  to 
surrender  is  the  proportion  represented  by  the  Govern- 
ment grant  of  two-ninths  ...  of  the  benefits  .  .  . 
the  Government  pays  two-ninths  of  the  benefits  and 
takes  two-ninths  of  the  contributions  ".  The  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  Bill,  is  to  pay,  not  two-ninths, 
but  two-sevenths  of  the  benefits  with  which  Mr.  George 
is  dealing  in  the  words  quoted — that  is  to  say,  the 
benefits  corresponding  to  the  contributions  from  which 
two-ninths  are  to  be  taken. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  a  man  that  he  should  be  ignorant 
of  such  technicalities  if  his  business  does  not  bring  him 
in  contact  with  them  ;  but  that  a  man  should  undertake 
to  explain  them  having  no  clear  conception  of  them  in 
his  mind  argues  a  degree  of  vanity  out  of  the  common. 
It  is  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligence  of  this  sort 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  accepted  what  are 
virtually  capital  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  something 
between  500  and  1000  millions  sterling.  In  the  case 
of  the  Insurance  Bill  it  is  a  deferred  liability.  If  it 
were  not  deferred,  it  would  be  six  or  seven  millions 
per  annum  for  the  first  part  of  the  Bill  alone.  Being 
deferred,  it  is  practically  nothing  at  the  commencement, 
at  the  cost  of  its  being  increased  by  a  million  per  annum 
when  it  matures.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
national  credit  declines  continuously? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Govax, 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 
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WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 
To  the  Editor  dI  the  Saturday  Rea  iew, 

1  1  December  uji  1 

Sir, — I  fail  to  see  how  your  correspondent,  Eleanor 
Jacobs,  could  read  into  my  loiter  that  I  was  referring 
to  the  imprisoned  suffragettes.  1  w  as  speaking  of  the 
Avhole  body  of  suffragettes.  Out  ol  the  millions  of 
women  in  England  about  a  quarter  oi  a  million  demand 
votes;  the  rest  are  either  passive  or  active  opponents  of 
woman's  suffrage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  Govern- 
ment should  give  the  franchise  to  women  without  an 
appeal  to  the  country — by  referendum  or  in  some  other 
f  orm . 

That  your  correspondent  should  w  rench  my  expres- 
sion "  small  ami  noisy  section  "  from  its  context  and 
apply  it  to  the  anti-suffragists  is  only  another  illustration 
of  what  suffragettes  call  argument.  No  reasonable 
person  could  call  the  opponents  of  woman's  suffrage  a 
small  section,  as  they  number  some  millions,  nor  yet 
apply  the  w  ord  noisy  to  the  active  members — those  who 
are  openly  working  against  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  women.  Talking  about  the  superioritv  or 
inferiority  of  women  seems  to  me  absurd.  There  can 
be  no  comparison  between  men  and  women,  because 
Nature  has  made  them  entirely  different  and  given  them 
different  gifts.  The  difference  has  nothing  to  do  with 
education  or  environment.  The  male  and  the  female 
are  born  different ;  they  are  different  in  their  cradles, 
different  before  they  themselves  know  anything  about 
sex  or  call  themselves  girl  or  boy.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  babies  and  young  children  with  seeing  eyes 
knows  that.  In  all  living  things — bird  or  beast  or 
human  being — Nature  has  marked"  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  the  different  sexes  with  indelible  marks,  and 
those  who  go  against  Nature  will  have  a  heavy  price 
to  pay. 

The  "  emancipated  "  woman  w  ill  pay  the  price  of  her 
own  happiness,  for  let  her  argue  and  shriek  as  much  as 
she  likes  she  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  woman's  happi- 
ness lies  in  sheltered  home,  children,  and  husband. 
The  men  who  are  helping  forw  ard  this  "  emancipation  " 
—"bearded  ladies."  as  "Truth"  aptly  calls  them— 
will  pay  the  price  of  the  nation's  greatness,  the  Empire's 
stability.  The  nation  which  is  ruled  by  distaff  instead 
of  sword  will  fall.  Rome,  that  mighty  empire,  fell 
w  hen  the  noble  Roman  matrons,  who  were  an  example 
to  all  time,  ceased  to  be,  and  the  emancipated  women 
appeared.  Two  years  after  the  Spartan  women  insisted 
upon  an  equality  with  men,  Sparta  had  ceased  to  exist. 
A  nation  whose  women  thrust  themselves  to  the  front 
is  already  decadent  ipso  facto.  No  virile  nation  has  a 
woman  question.  Too  much  freedom  and  too 
much  power  are  bad  .  things  for  women  them- 
selves, and  worse  for  the  nation  which  gives 
either  to  them.  The  women  of  the  present  dav 
are  themselves  proving  my  first  contention  ;  the  whole 
of  history,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  proves  the 
second.  There  have  been  many  good  women,  but  the 
influence  of  women  in  general  has  never  been  for  good. 
iYou  cannot  argue  from  exceptions,  though  that  is  what 
the  suffragettes'  arc  always  trying  to  do.  Women 
have  had  the  making  of  the  world  in  their  own  hands  ; 
men  have  always  been  busy  fighting,  empire  building, 
discovering  new  worlds,  building  up  great  businesses. 
The  forming  of  the  social  and  moral  world  has  always 
been  left  to  women,  and  they  cannot  be  congratulated 
upon  the  result  of  their  power  and  influence.  From  the 
.first  they  have 

"  Spoilt  the  bread  and  spilt  the  wine, 
Which,  spent  with  due  regardful  thrift, 
Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine." 

From  the  first  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  true 
daughters  of  our  first  mother,  whose  heritage  was 
Eden  and  whose  legacy  was  hell. 

They  have  failed  in  everything  they  have  been  given 
to  do,  even  in  the  rearing  of  children,  therefore  they 
have  no  right  to  demand  further  power  nor  to  ask  for 


tin'  empire  to  play  with.    A  certain  well-known  man, 

on  being  asked  suddenly  by  a  sull'ragctlc  il  he  could 
mention  anything  which  men  could  do  better  than 
women,  replied  that  he  could  mention  two  things  on 
the  spun  ol  the  moment — building  battleships  and  rear- 
ing babies. 

1  am,  Sir,  etc., 

Audrey  Mary  Cameron* 


RAILWAY  SERVICE  RECOGNITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Royal  Societies'  Club,  S.  James'  Street  S.W. 
Sir, — Now  that  the  word  "  recognition  "  is  so  pro- 
minently before  the  public  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
strike,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  recognition 
in  another  direction.    Why  should  not  the  employees  of 
railways  share,  with  the  Civil  Service,  in  a  few  of  the 
annual  honours  given  on  the  King's  birthday?  We 
have  seen,  by  recent  experience,  that  to  this  country 
the  railways  are  its  life-blood  ;    they    have  been  the 
means  of  building  up  the  tow  ns,  and  the  progress  of 
the  country  generally   has  been   helped  forward  by 
railway  enterprise,  yet,  except  for  a  knightoood  to  a 
general  manager  once  in  about  ten  years,  no  public 
recognition  is  ever  made  for  the  hard  work  of  railway 
men.    Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  officers 
and  men  in  the  railway  service  should  receive  some 
of  the  honours  given  by  his  Majesty  for  public  service. 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Finch. 

A  PROFITABLE  INQCISITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Lord  Rosebery's  remarks  about  burning  books 
have  inspired  the  paragraphs  that  accomplished  orator 
secures  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  public  at  large 
remains  ignorant  of  the  scandalous,  needless,  and 
steadily  increasing  over-production  of  books  which  has 
been  going  on  of  late  years.  An  inquisition  which 
resulted  in  the  burning  of  about  two-thirds  of  these 
modern  books  would  be  a  public  benefit.  We  might 
then  have  time  to  discover  the  remainder  and  see  what 
they  arc  worth.  No  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  these 
volumes  have  received  the  punctual  praises  of  the  in- 
competent scribbler,  but  every  expert  in  any  line  wants 
some  of  them  cleared  out  of  the  way.  They  per- 
petuate exploded  error  in  execrable  English ;  they 
bedaub  history  with  tawdry  sentiment,  and  they  conceal 
by  their  very  mass  the  numbers  of  good  existing  books 
whence  they  steal  most  of  their  matter. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  book-production  from  the 
"  Publishers'  Circular  ".  Analysis  of  books  for  recent 
years:  1901,  6044;  1902,  7381;  1903,  8381;  1904, 
8334  ;  1903,  8252 ;  1906,  8603  ;  1907,  9914 ;  1908,  9821  ; 
1909,  10725  ;  1910,  10804.  ^  great  number  of  cheap 
and  excellent  reprints  have  appeared  of  recent  years. 
There  is  that  to  be  said.  But  otherwise,  ask  anybody 
after  this  year  of  grace  is  over  to  mention  off-hand  ten 
books  of  permanent  worth  it  has  produced.  I  have 
asked  this  question  more  than  once,  and  I  have  never 
got  an  answer. 

No  book-lover,  however  omnivorous,  wants  this  jost- 
ling crowd  of  second-rate  trash.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  is  a  case  of  gambling  in  bad 
stock  which  does  harm  alike  to  the.  publisher,  the  read- 
ing public,  and  the  writing  public.  I  have  to  use 
the  last  term,  for  Grub  Street  is  alive  again,  and  we 
have  the  amateur  hack  thrust  upon  us  as  well  as  the 
professional. 

The  public  ought  to  know  the  figures  I  have  given 
above,  and  realise  what  they  mean.  Who  will  tell 
them  ?  Not  the  journalists  who  fill  odd  corners  with 
what  pass  for  reviews.  And  there  are  not  many  places 
in  which  the  cry  can  be  heard  of  a  mere 

Book-lover. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — We  believe  that  the  friends  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Oxford  would  be  glad  that  some  account  should  be 
published  of  his  life  and  of  his  work.  Many  of  them, 
doubtless,  have  letters  from  him,  which  they  would 
wish  to  make  known  to  other  people.  We  therefore 
ask  them  to  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  by  giving  us 
their  assistance. 

The  form  of  the  book  will  depend,  to  some  extent, 
on  the  response  to  this  appeal. 

Communications  may  be  sent  to  either  of  us.  Any 
letters  to  be  published  will  be  carefully  copied,  and 
returned  without  delay. 

We  remain,  Sir,  vours  faithfully, 
J.  ML  C.  Crum, 
Mentmore  Vicarage,  Leighton  Buzzard. 
S.  Paget, 
21  Ladbroke  Square,  London  W. 

S.   GILES'  CHRISTIAN  MISSION*. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
4  Ampton  Street,  Regent  Square,  London  W.C. 
Sir, — I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  kindly  allow 
me   to   place  before  your   readers  the  work  of  this 
Mission,  and  to  ask  earnestly  for  their  hejp  to  enable 
us  to  provide  Christmas  dinners,  clothing,  firing,  etc., 
for   deserving  cases.    For   fifty-two   years   we  have 
worked  amongst  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  fallen, 
besides  which  we  maintain  homes  for  little  children, 
boys,  women,  and  the  aged  ;  and  when  winter  comes 
round  we  have  to  face  a  problem  which  is  never  so  big, 
and  never  so  urgent  as  during  the  weeks  before  and 
after  Christmas  Day.    To  meet  the  very  heavy  demands 
made  upon  our  resources,  I  most  sincerely  trust  our 
appeal  will  meet  with  a  generous  response  ;  cheques  and 
postal  orders,  crossed  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  I  shall  also  be  thankful 
for  any  gifts  of  clothing,  old  blankets,  furniture,  etc. 
Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Wheatley, 

Superintendent. 

A  SOUTHAMPTON  DOCK-SIDE  HOME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Pollards  Hill  Gardens,  Norbury  S.W. 
1 2  December  191 1 . 

Sir, — Could  you  allow  me  space  to  bring  before  your 
readers'  notice  a  matter  of  serious  moment  to  our 
Dock-side  Home  for  Boy-Waifs? 

For  twenty-one  years  the  Home  has  been  the 
friend  of  5000  homeless  lads  ;  has  started  them  in  life 
with  a  prospect  of  happy  and  useful  manhood  ;  has  built 
up  dwarfed  and  shrunken  physiques  into  health  and 
sturdy  labour  capacity  ;  and  has  replaced  misery,  reck- 
lessness, and  callousness  with  a  high  standard  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  right  living. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  it  has  been  strenuously 
engaged  in  getting  free  of  a  deficit  accumulated  during 
the  two  years  1909-10  and  in  trying  to  buy  the  freehold 
of  its  premises.  It  has  paid  off  ^180  is.  8d.  of  arrears 
and  a  clear  ,£100,  plus  charges,  off  the  house-purchase 
price,  the  Bank  lending  the  remaining  ^200  to  complete 
the  purchase  until  31  December.  The  discharge  of 
this  loan  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  is  now  an 
acute  anxiety  under  which  the  Committee  pleads  for 
prompt  and  effective  help. 

I  shall  gratefully  acknowledge  every  donation 
towards  meeting  this  final  payment  of  ^200  to  clear 
the  freehold,  falling  due  on  31  December;  and  I  will 
forward  a  copy  of  the  twentieth  annual  report  with  the 
audited  accounts  to  May  191 1  to  anyone  desiring  it. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Marion*  Elliston, 
Chairman  of  Committee  1910-11. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  supporting  this  appeal. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

BROWNING  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

"  The  Brownings :  their  Life  and  Art."  By  Lilian 
Whiting.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1911. 
12s.  net. 

r  I  "HERE  is  at  least  one  use  in  such  a  book  as  this 
which  Miss  Whiting  has  written,  whether  it  be 
well  or  ill  done — and  one  has  to  confess  that  it  is  not 
done  particularly  well.  It  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
present  generation  of  the  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  the  critical  temper  of  the  day,  offering,  indeed,  a 
convenient  method  of  marking  the  differences  between 
the  literary  judgments  of  our  fathers  and  ourselves. 
One  need  not  be  middle-aged  to  remember  the  time 
when  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Browning  were  ranked  far 
above  her  husband's — in  the  opinion,  that  is,  of  that 
more  or  less  mythical  entity,  the  man  in  the  street. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  contemporaries  of  their  brilliant 
youth  were  skilled  to  see  his  promise,  but  it  is  plain 
to  all  who  have  read  the  records  that  it  was  rather  to 
his  future  wife  that  the  discerning  critics  looked  for 
ultimate  greatness.  Perhaps  it  was  her  scholarship,  rare 
in  the  women  of  those  days,  that  led  the  critics  captive, 
so  that  even  the  formidable  "  Blackwood  "  declared 
her  genius  to  be  "  profound,  unsullied,  and  without  a 
flaw  ".  Not  the  most  fervent  feminist  of  them  all 
would  dare  to  say  as  much  to-day,  though  a  good  many 
would  willingly  assent  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  that  hers  was  the  most  passionate  soul 
that  ever  found  expression  in  poetry.  To  say  so  much 
is  plainly  not  to  admit  her  claims  to  be  considered  a 
great  artist,  since  conscious  art,  connoting  restraint, 
and  clarity,  and  comeliness  of  phrase,  was  hardly  to 
be  attributed  to  her  occasionally  epileptic  muse.  There 
is  a  story  told  by  an  anonymous  chronicler — Miss 
Whiting  refers  in  the  course  of  her  book  to  the  article 
in  which  it  is  told,  but  does  not  cite  the  anecdote — 
how  Browning,  wishing,  in  his  characteristic  kindness, 
to  give  pleasure  to  a  young  man  paying  his  first  visit, 
presented  him  with  a  volume  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
poems,  because,  he  said,  "  they  are  so  much  better 
worth  having  than  my  own  ".  This,  it  is  true,  merely 
proves  that  Browning  was  more  devoted  as  a  husband 
than  adept  as  a  critic — as  had,  indeed,  been  shown  by 
that  unhappy  episode  of  the  sonnet  to  the  memory  of 
FitzGerald. 

Miss  Whiting  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  English — or  American — writer  to  whom  it  has 
occurred  to  offer  a  dual  study  of  the  lives  and  work  of 
this  amazing  pair.  It  has  been  done,  in  Italian,  by  the 
Contessa  Zampini-Salazar,  a  useful  little  work  to  which 
Antonio  Fogazzaro  contributed  a  very  notable  preface ; 
done  also  in  French  by  Madame  Duclaux,  who  has  for 
so  long  enriched  the  literature  of  her  adopted  country 
instead  of  adding  to  our  own  verse-treasures  those  deli- 
cate lyrics  which,  over  the  signature  of  Mary  Robinson, 
had  so  fragrant  a  charm.  The  two  Italian  authors  and 
the  French — if  so  we  must  call  Madame  Duclaux — have 
written  some  very  searching  and  helpful  criticisms  in 
these  books,  though  the  last-named  lady  was  uncriti- 
cally severe  when  she  said  of  Mrs.  Browning,  re- 
garded from  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  "  a  cote  de  lui, 
sa  femme  n'etait  qu'une  petite  ignorante  ".  Appa- 
rently it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  scales  even,  for  this — it 
is  a  woman's  judgment,  too — is  nearly  as  extravagant 
as  the  praise  we  have  quoted.  Compared  with  her 
husband,  indeed,  Mrs.  Browning  was  something  of  a 
"petite  ignorante",  for  her  life  had  necessarily  been 
so  straitened  in  its  outlook,  so  limited  in  its  external 
sympathies,  that  she  had  at  her  marriage  little  more 
than  what  one  might  almost  call  the  "  country  cousin  " 
attitude.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful,  nor 
pathetic,  in  literary  history  than  the  results  of  that  extra- 
ordinary clandestine  wedding.  The  sudden  acces?  of 
physical  strength  which  came  upon  the  timid  recluse, 
the  widening  of  her  mental  horizon,  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  make  this  mating  of  genius  a  thing  deeply 
memorable.      Mrs.    Browning   had    scarcely,    in  her 
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maiden  days,  walked  a  hundred  yards  in  the  streets  of 
life  ;  on  her  husband's  arm  she  now  embarked  cheerfully 

on  what  must  have  seemed  to  her  strange,  wonder- 
ful adventures  in  strange  seas,  exploring  the  vistas  of 
a  life  of  whose  possibilities  she  had  never  dreamed. 
Such  a  union — ;W  raro  e  salutare  spettacolo  ",  as  Kogaz- 
zaro  rightly  calls  it — of  "  due  anime  COSl  grandc  nel 
loro  carattere  morale  come  nella  loro  fantasia  poetica  ", 
was  a  thing  to  make  the  world  marvel,  since  the  un- 
happiness  of  wedded  genius  has  become  a  byword. 

Miss  Whiting,  it  seems  clear,  had  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  poets  of  whom  she  writes.  She  could  not 
have  known  Mrs.  Brow  ning,  naturally,  but  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  such  a  narrative  as  hers  should  suffer 
■considerably  by  comparison  with  much  that  has  been 
written  by  those  who  had  personal  acquaintance  and 
even  intimacy  with  the  greater,  the  predominant, 
member  of  t"he  partnership  of  genius.  To  be  depen- 
dent entirely  on  the  published  records  is  to  lose  the 
greater  part  of  the  candid  air  of  personal  knowledge 
that  alone  gives  life  and  the  touch  of  truth.  All,  how- 
ever, tiiat  careful  study  of  the  records  could  do  to  supply 
the  lack  has  been  done  very  piously  by  our  American 
author.  But  the  truth  has  to  be  told — she  has  brought 
little  of  the  quick,  electric  imaginativeness  which  could 
alone  have  supplied  the  lack  of  personal  intimacy. 
Care  and  devotion  are  great  things  to  have  brought  to 
the  work,  but  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  any  record 
of  this  absolutely  unique  marriage  could  have  been 
really  dull.  Vet  dull  is  the  word  that  comes  to  trie 
reader's  mind  with  unpleasing  frequency,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  a  certain  mild  irritation  at  the  occa- 
sional lapses  into  pure  sentimentality  of  the  criticisms 
offered,  with  a  curious  guilelessness  that  should,  per- 
haps, go  far  to  disarm  hostility.  And  apparently  Bos- 
tonian  culture  sometimes  sanctions  the  split  infinitive 
and  the  use  of  the  vulgarism  "  nom  de  plume  ". 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  suggest  that  Miss 
Whiting's  handsome  volume  has  no  merit  bevond 
earnestness — of  the  true  Bostonian  kind.  The  book 
was  well  worth  writing,  if  only  as  an  indication  of  what 
may  presently  be  done  by  some  one  who  shall  bring  to 
the  work  those  qualities  which  Miss  Whiting  lacks. 
But  there  is  a  certain  positive  merit  in  the  book,  for  the 
author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  a 
good  many  letters  which  apparently  have  not  been  previ- 
ously published,  chiefly  those  addressed  in  the  poet's 
later  years  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Bronson.  that  most  intimate 
friend  to  whom  "  Asolando"  was  dedicated.  They  do 
not,  perhaps,  strike  any  startlingly  new  note  for  those 
familiar  with  his  other  letters,  but  they  serve  to  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  the  ripening  of  the  kindly,  wise 
soul  then  nearly  ready  to  enlarge  itself.  There  is,  for 
instance,  an  interesting  reference  to  "  Asolando  "  : — 
"  By  the  way,  the  new  little  book  of  poems  that  was  to 
associate  your  name  with  mine  remains  unprinted.  For 
why?  The  publishers  think  its  announcement  might 
panic-strike  the  purchasers  of  the  new  edition,  who  have 
nearly  enough  of  me  for  some  time  to  come  !  Never 
mind  ;  we  shall  have  our  innings."  And  a  little  later  he 
writes  to  the  same  friend  and  of  the  same  book  : — "  I 
trust  that  as  few  clouds  as  may  be  may  trouble  the  blue 
of  our  month  at  Asolo ;  I  shall  bring  your  book  full  of 
verses  for  a  final  overhauling  on  the  spot  where,  when 
I  first  saw  it,  inspiration  seemed  to  steam  up  from  the 
very  ground. " 

There  is  one  little  anecdote  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  elsewhere.  It  tells  how,  in  those  last  days 
in  Venice,  Browning  was  reading  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  that  "Epilogue"  which,  with  such 
splendid  truthfulness,  sums  up  his  own  attitude  to  life 
and  its  problems — the  familiar  verse  beginning  "  One 
who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward  ",  and,  pausing  at  the  stanza,  said,  "  It 
seems  almost  like  praising  myself  to  say  that,  and 
yet  it  is  true,  the  simple  truth,  and  so  I  shall  not 
cancel  it  ". 

The  story  is  true,  since  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Barrett  Browning  himself,  and,  being  true,  makes  as 
fine  an  epitaph  as  the  stout  old  poet  could  have  desired 
for  himself;  and  his  clear  eyes,  now  purged  by  the 


euphrasy  ol  death,  may  well  take  count  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  care  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  this 
\<>lumc. 


RELIGION  IX  SCHOOL  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 
QUESTION. 

"  The  Religious  Question  in  Public  Education."  By 
Athelstan  Riley,  Michael  E.  Sadler  and  Cyril 
Jackson.    London:  Longmans.    1911.  6s.net. 

A/T  K.  ATHELSTAN  RILEY,  Professor  Sadler  and 
Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  have  for  some  time  past  been 
considering  a  number  of  schemes  and  Hills  intended  by 
their  various  authors  to  solve  the  religious  difficulty  in 
public  elementary  schools.  These  they  have  published 
in  a  book  at  an  opportune  moment.  Even  the  National 
Passive  Resistance  League  is  beginning  to  realise  that 
with  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  Adult 
Suffrage,  to  say  nothing  of  a  new  and  inexperienced 
Minister  of  Education,  to  pass  a  Church  Schools 
Destruction  Act  in  the  next  two  years  would  be  diffi- 
cult, complain  the  Nonconformist  members  never  so 
bitterlv.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  the 
longer  the  Bill  is  postponed,  the  easier  will  be  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  better  it  will  be  for  education.  Eight 
years  ago  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
Act  would  have  worked  as  well  as  it  has.  There  is  not 
a  corner  of  the  field  of  educational  organisation  upon 
which  Mr.  Balfour  has  not  left  his  mark  for  good.  It 
is  these  results,  more  even  than  the  difficulties  of 
political  log-rolling,  that  have  brought  some  truce  to 
the  stricken  field  of  religious  controversy.  The  three 
editors,  therefore,  each  representing  a  large  body  of 
followers,  have  used  the  lull  in  the  fight  for  looking 
round  and  looking  forward.  No  one  of  course  expects 
Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  and  Professor  Sadler  to  agree. 
The  book  is  obviously  written  a  trois.  Vet  there  is 
enough  unanimity  in  it  to  prove  that  the  debateable 
territory  has  been  gradually  restricted. 

Twelve  schemes,  several  in  the  crystallised  form  of 
Bills,  are  examined  and  criticised.  They  fall  roughly 
into  four  groups.  You  can  approach  the  controversy 
from  the  point  of  view  that  the  State  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruction  at  all.  Or  you 
can  approach  it  from  the  parents'  position,  and  urge 
that,  as  parents  are  members  of  various  denominations, 
they  have  every  right  to  demand  the  religious  instruction 
that  they  prefer  for  their  children.  Then  there  are  two 
minor  groups,  the  first  that  of  the  Passive  Resister, 
with  a  spurious  importance  gained  in  the  Police  Courts, 
who  objects  to  paying  rates  for  denominational  instruc- 
tion, and,  secondly,  the  anti-Church  taxpayer  who 
desires  to  destroy  Church  schools  by  the  simple  method 
of  immediately  withdrawing  all  national  grants.  We 
will  take  these  last  tw  o  points  of  view  first.  One  of 
the  schemes  examined,  that  of  Mr.  Akroyd  and  Mr. 
Perkins,  is  designed  to  get  rid  of  the  Passive  Resister 
and  to  end  the  controversy  that  created  him  by 
an  Allocation  of  Rates  Bill.  Excellent  in  theory, 
admirable  in  intention,  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  work. 
Will  any  but  a  small  proportion  of  ratepayers  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  necessary  statement  in  their  rate 
papers?  How  is  it  possible  to  deal  with  "  compound  " 
or  "  inclusive  "  tenants,  or  with  lodgers  who  are  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow?  Are  a  few  rich  ratepayers 
to  count  more  than  many  poor  ones?  How  are  you  to 
administer  education  when  you  have  such  scant\r  means 
for  estimating  a  very  variable  revenue?  These  and 
other  questions  must  be  answered  before  much  can  be 
done  with  an  Allocation  of  Rates  Bill. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Massie,  with  his  Education  (Con- 
ditions of  Grant)  Bill.  He  would  have  Parliament  cut 
the  knot  by  extending  the  Board  of  Education's  Secon- 
dary Schools  Regulations  to  any  kind  of  school  or 
training  college  that  is  receiving  a  grant  from  the 
Exchequer.  The  Secondary  Schools  Regulations  are  so 
entirely  indefensible  in  themselves  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  anyone  except  Mr.  Massie,  Sir  George  White,  et 
hoc  genus  omne  will  allow  such  pernicious  principles  to 
become  the  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
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We  come,  then,  to  the  two  other  groups.  First  there 
are  the  Secularists  with  Lord  Sheffield  as  their  spokes- 
man. Several  prominent  men,  most  of  them  with  none 
of  Lord  Sheffield's  experience,  are  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  the  Lay  State  as  both  logical  and  practical.  On 
the  Continent  the  La}'  State  has  meant  the  anti- 
Christian  State,  the  State  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
French  Premier  to  say  that  "  they  had  driven  God  from 
the  schools  and  the  Law  Courts,  and  that  it  only  re- 
mained to  drive  him  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  ". 
But  apart  from  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal 
there  are  two  reasons  why  the  secularists  do  not  count 
for  much.  Public  opinion  is  against  secular  schools  ; 
so,  also,  is  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  with  its 
memories  of  the  struggles  and  efforts  of  a  generation 
of  Churchmen. 

It  is  from  a  diametrically  opposite  standpoint  that  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Laymen  attempt  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  In  their  view  State  recogni- 
tion of  definite  religious  teaching  is  a  necessary  result 
of  parental  rights.  Lastly,  floating  somewhere  between 
the  Houses  of  Laymen  and  the  National  Education 
Association  come  Professor  Sadler  and  his  Educational 
Settlement  Committee.  Professor  Sadler  is  always  a 
persuasive  advocate.  In  the  Press  and  in  his  Com- 
mittee's report  he  has  made  full  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities and  experience.  His  scheme  is  comprehensive, 
embracing,  as  all  proposals  should,  training  colleges 
as  well  as  elementary  schools  ;  it  is  carefully  worked 
out  ;  it  is  lucidly  explained.  But  all  to  small  purpose, 
for  it  is  founded  on  a  false  dilemma.  Every  Church 
school  in  a  single-school  area — this  means  almost 
all  the  thousands  of  Church  schools  in  the  country — 
must  become  a  Council  school ;  teachers  may  only  in 
certain  exceptional  circumstances  give  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  a  preferential  system  of  undenominationalism  is 
to  be  set  up.  Why?  Because  if  we  do  not  agree  with 
our  adversary  quickly,  all  schools  will  be  secu- 
larised. We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  dilemma.  The  choice  is  not  between  undenomina- 
tionalism and  secularism.  The  country  does  not  want 
secularism.  The  real  choice  is  between  undenomina- 
tionalism and  denominationalism.  This  position  is 
frankly  accepted  by  the  scheme  of  the  Houses  of  Lay- 
men, called  after  Lord  Salisbury,  the  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  that  formulated  it,  and  since  adopted 
by  the  National  Society.  Put  into  a  single  sentence, 
it  is  a  system  founded  upon  parental  rights,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  a  creed  register  and  the  right  of 
entry  into  Council  and  Church  schools  alike.  These  are 
the  only  foundations  upon  which  a  permanent  settlement 
can  be  reached.  Whilst  no  one  is  blind  to  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  that  are  involved  in  any  great  change 
of  this  kind,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Church 
of  England  should  not  insist  upon  these  principles.  We 
may  rest  assured  that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  dissipating  the  Church's  forces  upon  impossible  com- 
promises that  none  of  the  people  who  count  will  accept. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll 
told  the  Passive  Resistance  League  that  "  it  is  evident 
that  no  settlement  will  now  be  reached  through  any 
friendly  arrangement,  but  only  after  a  stern  and  reso- 
lute fight.  We  cannot  without  treason  give  up  our 
arms  ".  As  long  as  prominent  Nonconformists  take  up 
this  attitude,  it  is  useless  for  Churchmen  to  wander 
about,  like  Falkland,  "  ingeminating  peace  ". 


"TRANSLATED  INDEED." 

"  Homer's  Odyssey."  A  line-for-line  translation  in  the 
metre  of  the  original,  by  H.  B.  Cotterill  M.A. 
London  :  Harrap.    1911.    21s.  net. 

MR.  COTTERILL'S  book  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  long-standing  controversy  as  to  the  most 
suitable  method  of  translating  Homer  into  English 
verse.  Many  theories  have  been  exploited  thereon  and 
many  experiments  tried  by  scholars,  poets  and  others. 
Some  of  these  versions  have  succeeded  in  one  direction, 
and  some  in  another,  but  complete  success  is,  of  course, 


still  to  seek.  The  ballad-form,  Miltonic  blank  verser 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  quatrains  of  Omar,  and 
every  variety  of  long  dactylic  and  anapaestic  verse, 
rhymed  or  not,  including  direct  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
metre  itself,  have  all  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
translators,  with  widely  divergent  results. 

Stanyhurst  and  Chapman,  Pope  and  Professor 
Mackail,  "  cum  multis  aliis  quos  nunc  perscribere 
longum  est  ",  represent  in  their  different  ways  the 
varied  schools  of  thought  in  this  matter.  Matthew 
Arnold's  great  contribution  to  the  controversy  is  ex- 
ceedingly enlightening  ;  by  laying  down  some  definite 
canons  he  stimulated  others  to  valuable  experiments, 
Worsley,  for  instance,  and  Mr.  Way  ;  and  Mr.  Cotterill 
has,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  Preface,  studied  the 
famous  essay  to  his  profit.  He  has  decided  on  an 
Homeric  unrhymed  hexameter ;  herein  of  course  is  no 
novelty  ;  but  he  may  claim  justly  for  his  version  that 
it  is  far  freer  than  other  similar  experiments  from 
the  one  fatal  blemish,  the  use  of  forced  or  artificial 
stress. 

The  quantitative  system  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poet, 
with  its  syllables  long  or  short  by  nature,  or  only  modi- 
fied by  position  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws,  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  modern  reliance  on  accent  or 
stress  for  the  "  long  "  or  emphasised  syllable. 
Obviously,  under  the  modern  system  a  syllable  may  have 
different  values  in  different  contexts,  and  this  licence 
has  been  largely  abused  in  most  experiments  in  English 
hexameter.  Moreover,  in  English  a  real  spondee  is  a 
great  rarity,  and  the  spondee  is  of  enormous  structural 
value  to  Homer  and  Vergil.  It  is  curious  to  remember 
in  this  connexion  that  the  highly  artificial  Vergilian 
hexameter  is  itself  the  product  of  a  conflict  between 
quantity  and  quality.  The  superiority  of  Mr.  Cotterill's 
hexameter  over  that  of  other  users  of  the  medium  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
natural  stresses.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  an  English 
hexameter,  however  perfect,  is  the  best  vehicle  for 
conveying  Homer  to  a  modern  mind  or  ear.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  rhyme  is  still  untouched,  the 
question  of  diction,  and  the  possibility,  generally,  of 
translating  adequately  classic  poetry  into  English 
verse.  We  use  the  word  "  verse  "  because  there  are 
some  whose  standards  are  so  high  as  to  become  veritable 
"counsels  of  perfection  ",  and  practically  amount  to 
a  flat  negation  of  the  possibility  of  translation  at  all. 
These  sanguine  critics,  encouraged  by  the  triumphs  of 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  demand  a  translation  which 
shall  appeal  to  two  divergent  sections  of  readers,  the 
scholars  and  the  general  public,  with  equal  success.  To 
do  this,  a  translation  must,  on  the  one  hand,  read  like 
an  original  poem  of  high  merit,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  ",  and  must 
at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  critical  scholar  in  regard 
to  fidelity  to  the  original,  though  even  Professor  Murray 
has  not  escaped  attacks  in  this  quarter.  Claims  of  this 
kind  would  certainly  put  most  translators  out  of  court, 
and  in  very  truth  all  such  translation  must  be  more 
or  less  of  a  compromise.  The  translator  must  pour 
old  wine  into  new  bottles.  Something  must  be  lost  in 
the  process  of  decanting,  and  it  is  worth  spilling  a  little 
of  the  fluid  if  the  sparkling  freshness  of  the  remainder 
be  preserved.  In  this  connexion  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  French  word  "  traduire  ",  to  translate,  is 
derived  from  "  traducere  ",  a  word  which  has  as  secon- 
darv  meaning  "  to  ridicule  "  or  "  misrepresent  ", 
while  the  English  form  "  traduce  "  has  a  still  uglier 
signification.  To  translate  must  always  be  to  traduce 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  either  spirit  or  letter  must 
be  more  or  less  lost  in  the  process,  even  in  the  most 
perfect  of  translations.  In  a  spirit  of  compromise 
then  we  may  safely  say  that  if  we  cannot  combine  verbal 
accuracy  with  an  effect  of  natural  idiom  and  thought, 
the  accuracy  must  be  sacrificed.  The  more  original 
the  work  seems,  and  the  less  it  deviates  vitally  from  the 
text  of  the  original,  the  greater  the  success  of  the 
translator.  Mr.  Cotterill's  book  is  a  stately  volume, 
well  produced  and  illustrated.  We  have  read  a  good 
deal  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  many,  whether  scholars 
or  not.  will  find  their  interest  in  Homer  and  his  trans* 
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lators  stimulated  thereby.  It  reads  fluently  and  easily 
tor  the  reason  we  indicate  above.  It  occasionally  sins 
in  commonness  of  diction,  which  is  In  no  means  the 
same  tiling  as  the  simplicity  so  desirable  in  rendering 
Homer.  In  passing,  a  protest  must  be  madt'  against 
the  use  of  the  word  "  Grecian  ",  which  recks  of  Pope 
and  pseudo-classicism,  We  do  not  ourselves  consider 
the  form  here  chosen  the  most  effective  for  reproducing 
to  us  the  "  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey  "  ;  our 
inclinations  lie  rather  towards  long  rhymed  dactylic 
and  anapaestic  lines,  such  as  Mr.  Way  and  others  give 
us,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  hexameter  can  be 
acclimatised  in  England,  Mr.  Cotterill  is  the  man  to 
do  it.  

THE   INDIAN  POLICE. 

"  Police  and  Crime  in  India."     By  Sir  E.  C.  Cox. 
London  :  Stanley  Paul.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

IT  requires  some  courage  nowadays  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  Indian  Police.  Yet  there  never  was 
a  time  when  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  meet  was 
more  required.  Besides  the  ordinary  criminal  classes 
they  have  arrayed  against  them  all  the  seditious  element 
which  seeks  to  render  the  British  administration 
impossible  by  outrage,  conspiracy,  and  by  the  intimida- 
tion and  murder  of  its  officials  of  both  races.  On  the 
police  falls  the  heavy  brunt  of  this  villainous  campaign. 
Many  of  its  leading  officers  have  already  testified  their 
loyalty  by  their  lives.  In  India  this  is  well  understood. 
But  those  astute  "  excited  politicians  "  who  find  the 
police  in  their  way  have  been  able  to  enlist  the  support, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  that  curious  group 
of  English  philanthropists  who  are  always  ready  to 
believe  anything  against  their  own  countrymen.  By 
a  general  impeachment  of  the  police  in  the  other 
branches  of  their  work  the  agitators  seek  to  conceal 
their  own  responsibility  for  the  treason  and  outrage 
which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  agitation.  It  is 
still  difficult,  however,  satisfactorily  to  explain  away 
the  assassinations  of  magistrates  and  policemen.  The 
Indian  police  are  on  the  whole  no  better  or  worse  in 
their  morals  than  the  classes  of  the  general  community 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  Yet  their  English  critics 
find  it  possible  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  those  classes  while 
denouncing  the  particular  body  which  has  taken  service 
in  the  police.  Presumably  these  latter  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  British  officials  !  Sir  E.  Cox's  book 
comes  opportunely  to  show  what  the  police  were  under 
native  rule,  and  in  what  way  they  have  been  improved, 
organised,  and  brought  under  control  and  supervision 
since  the  British  Government  took  them  in  hand.  It 
was  one  of  those  branches  of  reform  which  could  only 
be  effectively  undertaken .  when  the  country  had  been 
pacified  and  some  degree  of  law  and  order  had  been 
established.  The  time  has  accordingly  been  short. 
Since  then  the  improvement  has  been  systematic  and 
continuous.  No  one  yet  claims  perfection  for  it.  Sir 
E.  Cox  is  no  thick  and  thin  supporter  of  the  police.  He 
exposes  their  defects  as  freely  as  he  explains  their 
merits  and  the  difficulties  under  which  they  have  to 
work.  He  quotes  with  well-deserved  approval  the  fair 
and  temperate  statement  in  which  the  Government  of 
India  assessed  the  findings  of  the  Police  Commission 
of  1903.  In  some  respects  even  he  is  too  harsh  a  critic 
■ — as  when  he  extends  to  all  India  strictures  on  the 
village  police  which  may  be  true  of  Bombay  but  are 
not  of  general  application. 

There  is  much  here  to  corroborate  M.  Chaillev's  view 
that  the  defects  of  the  police  working  are  largely  due 
to  the  introduction,  under  English  lawyers,  of  a  judicial 
system  which  requires  forms  of  procedure  and  a  degree 
of  proof  which  are  unsuited  to  the  conditions  that  prevail 
in  native  communities.  According  to  Indian  ideas  their 
own  ways  are  fair  against  a  guilty  person.  He  is  not 
to  be  treated  like  game  which  must  be  killed  only  by 
certain  conventional  methods.  Hence  the  constant  in- 
ducement to  native  police  to  adopt  devices  which, 
though  common   to  some  Western  and  all  Eastern 


nations,  find  no  place  in  the  British  procedure,  and 
hence  also  the  constant  Struggle  of  the  European 
officials  to  enforce  exclusively  legal  procedure  and 
yet  to  secure  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime. 
Naturally  Sir  E.  Cox  discusses  the  vexed  question  of 
the    torture    of    "  suspects  "    to    extract  confessions. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  wholesale  denuncia- 
tions which  have  lately  become  fashionable  would  do 
well  to  read  what  he  has  to  say.  His  general  conclu- 
sion, based  on  long  and  wide  experience,  is  that  though 
such  offences  may  still  occasionally  occur,  yet  that  they 
arc  extremely  rare.  Probably  most  experienced  and 
thoughtful  officials  will  agree  with  his  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  better  if  no  confession  of  any  accused  person 
were  recorded  before  and  unless  he  is  actually  placed 
before  a  Court  and  called  on  to  plead.  The  proof  of 
crime  would  perhaps  be  rendered  more  difficult.  But 
extra-judicial  confessions  even  now  carry  little  weight 
with  careful  judges.  A  point  not  generally  recognised 
is  that  police  pressure — of  whatever  sort — is  generally 
applied  not  so  much  to  obtain  confessions  as  to  elicit 
clues  which  may  lead  to  detection  and  the  discovery  of 
satisfactory  evidence.  There  are  probably  few  police 
systems  in  the  world  which  do  not  include  this  method. 

Some  parts  of  this  volume  might  more  appropriately 
be  placed  in  an  appendix.  The  ordinary  reader  may  be 
inclined  to  skip  the  long  and  dry  analyses  of  the  leading- 
criminal  codes.  But  there  is  a  lighter  side  to  the  work, 
and  he  will  find  something  to  amuse  him  in  the  pages 
which  describe  some  of  the  many  tricks  of  the  Indian 
criminal  and  the  wiles  of  the  police  who  have  to  outw.it 
him.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  already  had 
something  from  Sir  E.  Cox,  and  may  hope  to  hear  more. 


NOVELS. 

"  The  Earthen  Drum."     By  E.  S.  Stevens.  London 
Mills  and  Boon.    1911.  6s. 

The  collection  of  stories  which  Miss  Stevens  presents 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Earthen  Drum  "  needs  to  be 
considered  as  though  it  had  been  issued  in  two  separate 
parts.  Once  more  the  author  has  written  of  the  people 
of  the  East,  but  It  is  impossible  to  regard  them  always 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  savour  of  romance 
is  never  wholly  absent  from  her  work,  yet  she  can 
afford  to  be  entirely  fanciful  only  when  she  is  writing 
of  the  Orient  in  its  last  remaining  places  of  solitude. 
In  such  tales  we  question  neither  the  author's  accuracy 
nor  the  probability  of  her  narrative.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
dream,  or  perhaps  it  is  a  spectacular  play,  but  in  either 
case  the  magic  of  rich  colours  and  intoxicating  scents 
is  conveyed  to  us,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  dull  the  powers 
of  too  critical  observation.  When  a  man's  beard  is 
lost  through  misadventure  we  realise  that  something 
verv  serious  has  taken  place,  but  a  murder  may  be  quite 
a  minor  incident  and  is  likely  to  impress  us  as  rather 
a  creditable  deed.  Such  is  the  Orient  as  fashioned  by 
the  fancies  of  the  story-teller.  Only  a  hundred  years 
ago  we  had  no  other  ideas  than  these,  and  travellers 
came  back  with  histories  of  adventure  which  surpassed 
the  wonders  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  ".  But  Miss 
Stevens  has  a  harder  task  than  this  in  some  of  her  tales, 
for  the  French  and  English  have  stepped  into  most  of 
the  habitable  places  and  these  Western  people  refuse 
to  be  ignored.  So  it  happens  that  in  some  stories  there 
must  be  a  meeting  of  the  races,  and  the  swift  march 
of  the  men  of  progress  forbids  us  to  linger  in  dreams. 
Neither  the  author  nor  her  readers  are  quite  at  ease  in 
this  changed  situation,  for  the  thick  curtain  which  we 
have  passed  in  a  vision  becomes  a  reality  in  our  first 
waking  moments.  It  is  as  though  the  guide  were 
standing  by  it,  crying  "  I  have  not  been  on  the  further 
side,  but  I  have  had  glimpses  of  some  wonders  ".  Yet 
all  the  time  we  are  conscious  that  the  contemplative 
mystics  have  kept  their  secrets  and  are  in  no  mood  to 
enlighten  the  fussy,  speculative  ignorance  of  the  new 
rulers.  Miss  Stevens  has  some  peculiar  things  to 
record  ;  at  one  moment  she  is  writing  of  a  white  mouse, 
at  another  of  an  emerald  ring,  but  all  these  are  symbols 
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of  something  else  which  is  hidden.  "Is  there  magic 
in  this?  "  must  be  the  stranger's  question,  and  the 
answer  is  always  inconclusive  because  those  who  know 
do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  tell.  The  charlatan  gives 
his  performance  in  public,  but  the  devotee  conceals  him- 
self in  the  corner  of  the  temple  when  he  hears  the 
unwelcome  sounds  of  the  noise  of  life.  Latticed 
windows  still  defeat  prying  eyes  ;  the  tremendous  sense 
of  mystery  spreads  its  influence  over  intruders,  who,  to 
preserve  their  sanity,  surround  themselves  with  polo 
matches,  mission  churches,  and  girls  fresh  from  their 
own  lands.  The  races  live  side  by  side  in  ignorance 
of  one  another  since  knowledge  spells  danger,  so,  whilst 
Miss  Stevens  writes  as  a  curious  observer  of  visible 
things,  her  work  seldom  suggests  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  private  life  of  the  Oriental.  Pierre  Loti  was 
in  closer  touch  with  these  people  than  most  writers, 
but  it  is  almost  painful  to  think  how  those  pages  of 
autobiography  must  have  been  bartered  with  some 
Parisian  publisher.  It  is  amusing  to  take  one  peep 
behind  the  curtain,  but  it  is  safer  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  things  told  us  when  the  Eastern  story-teller  beats 
his  drum. 

"  Penny  Monypenny."    By  Mary  and  Jane  Findlater. 
London:  Smith,  Elder.    1911.  6s. 

It  is  curious  that  when  a  woman  sets  out  to  describe 
domesticity   she   nearly   always  paints   it    much  less 
attractively  than  does  a  man.       That  is  distressing, 
since   she  may  be  presumed  to  know  so  much  more 
about  it.      In  "  Penny  Monypenny  "  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  domesticity,  we  live  through  the  mechanism  of 
several  households,  a  generation   grows  up  in  them 
under  our  eyes.      The  drawing  is  done  with  much 
adroitness,  and  without  gloomy  intent ;  the  households 
are    of    common-place     well-to-do    families,  Scots 
certainly,    but    not    oppressively  virtuous,    and  with 
cupboards  singularly  free  from  skeletons.       Vet  the 
only  establishment  in  which  gloom  does  not  find  an 
honoured  harbourage  is  feckless,  slovenly,  and  some- 
thing worse  than  irregular.    The  moral  of  so  excellently 
meant   a   book   cannot   be   that   there   is   a  natural 
affinity  between  joy  and  improvident  immorality  :  why 
then  is   there  so  marked  a  contrast  between  these 
depressing  Scots  homes  and  the  lodging  of  Lorin  and 
the  lady  whom  he  could  not  marry?    It  is  true  that 
Lorin  dies,  but  so  do  others,  and  one  cannot  but  feel 
that,  with  such  lungs  and  such  a  brain  as  his,  he  would 
have  died  sooner  of  blameless  respectability  and  the 
Scottish  climate ;  so  that  his  death  does  nothing  to 
redress  the  balance  which  dips  the  domestic  virtues  in 
such  perennial  gloom.     It  is  not  that  we  are  shown 
them  unhappily  circumstanced  or  self-despondent,  but 
that  the  philosophy  based  on  a  domestic  existence  is  so 
dispiriting  and  so  pervasive  that  only  the  young,  still 
sufficiently    foolish    to    have    ignored    it,    escape  its 
influence.      Hence  Lorin,  a  most  difficult  study,  yet 
drawn  with  delightful  facility  and  perception,  though 
perhaps  the  worst  person  in  the  book,  leads  us  like  a 
torch,  smoky  but  illuminant,  amid  the  murky  levels  of 
dull  resignations  and  contents,  and  leaves  us  with  the 
sense  of  having  snatched  from  his  uncertain  fire  our 
sole  glimpse  of  the  divine. 

" The  Disputed  Marriage."   By  Lilian  Street.  London: 
Dent.    1911.  6s. 

Jack  cannot  marry  Barbara  because  he  is  married 
already,  so  she  accepts  Tom,  who  is  given  to  drugs  and 
wants  taking  care  of.  On  the  very  morning  appointed 
for  the  wedding  comes  the  news  of  Mrs.  Jack's  sudden 
death,  and  Tom  at  once  resigns,  ultimately  becoming  a 
monk.  A  motor-bus  is  brought  in  to  spoil  Jack's  facial 
beauty,  but  of  course  that  does  not  make  the  least 
difference  to  Barbara.  It  is  a  very  naive  and  senti- 
mental story,  told  entirely  in  letters,  a  method  which 
is  apt  to  provoke  a  puzzled  "  Who's  this?  "  from  the 
reader  at  the  beginning  of  each  epistle.  One  cannot 
remember  all  the  addresses  of  all  the  characters,  and  the 
several  styles  are  here  much  of  a  muchness.  Mrs. 
Jack,  who  must  needs  be  made  an  undesirable  person, 
contrives  to  write  herself  down  hypochondriac,  suf- 


fragette, child-hater,  gambler  and  low-church  woman 
in  the  short  time  allowed  her  by  the  author,  and  is 
fairly  easily  recognised  even  before  one  comes  to  her 
signature.  But  the  baby-talk  of  Jack's  adopted  little 
girl  is  reported  and  doted  on  by  every  one  of  the  three 
lovers  in  interchangeable  rhapsodies. 


FRENCH  BOOKS. 

"  Etudes  sur  le  Dix-Huitieme  SiScle."    Par  Ferdinand  Brunetiere. 
Paris :  Hachette.    1911.    3fr.  50c. 

This  posthumous  volume,  in  spite  of  its  fragmentary- 
character,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  Brunetiere's 
works.  The  famous  critic  knew  the  eighteenth  century  in  all 
its  literary  and  philosophical  aspects,  and  his  easy,  ever-ready 
erudition  appears  here  more  amazing  than  in  any  of  his 
other  books.  The  volume  is  also  free  from  the  affectation 
and  the  systematic  spirit  which  make  Brunetiere's  theories 
on  evolution  in  literature  too  often  artificial  and  uncon- 
vincing. On  the  contrary,  he  shows  a  mistrust  of  simplify- 
ing explanations  which  tells  of  long  and  intimate  contact  with 
the  facts.  Yet  he  appears  nowhere  so  quick  at  grasping  the 
really  interesting  and  far-reaching  sides  of  a  question.  The 
pages,  especially  in  the  notes  for  the  eight  lectures,  are  simply 
sparkling  with  intellectual  alertness.  These  skeletons,  in 
spite  of  a  not  very  fascinating  paradox  on  the  ignorance  of 
English  literature  in  France,  are  the  best  part  of  the  book. 
There  is  style  even  in  those  brief  memoranda,  and — especially 
in  the  first  five  lectures — the  gradual  movement  of  the 
author's  thought  acts  upon  the  reader  as  eloquence  seldom 
does.  The  religious  anti-intellectualist  philosophy  of  Brune- 
tiere in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is  felt  under  every  state- 
ment, and  lends  something  human  to  the  style  which  is  toa 
often  absent  from  the  other  works  of  the  critic. 

"  L'Ecole  des  Indifferents."    Par  Jean  Giraudoax.    Paris :  Grasse  t 
1911.    3f.  50c. 

A  very  charming  little  book,  evidently  by  a  young  man  and 
with  a  few  youthful  faults — occasional  affectation  or  insis- 
tence, especially — but  delightful  all  the  same.  Is  the  author 
a  poor  student  in  the  Latin  Quarter  reading  for  a  degree 
and  a  lvcee  chair,  or  the  idle,  independent  son  of  a  wealthy 
family  ?  You  cannot  tell,  and  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
book.  These  three  stories  are  full  of  elusive  humour  and  of 
convincing,  if  somewhat  superficial,  psychology  expressed  in 
numberless  little  remarks.  The  style  combines  science  and 
gracefulness  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

"  Keliquiae  de  Maurice  Faucon."    2  vols.    Paris :  Plon.   1911.  lOf. 

M.  Maurice  Faucon  was  by  profession  an  archaeologist  who 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  Italy  studying  art  and  history. 
By  taste  he  was  a  poet,  a  dreamer,  and  a  psychologist. 
His  diary  and  letters  reveal  a  sort  of  Amiel  more  attentive 
to  the  reflection  of  life  and  of  the  world  in  his  soul  than 
to  the  world  itself.  We  can  see  from  the  first  pages  that, 
like  Amiel,  he  had  sufficient  intellectual  acumen  and  literary 
power  to  rank  with  much  more  famous  men  than  he  was,  but, 
probably  for  the  same  reasons — ill-health  and  diffidence — 
preferred  keeping  his  own  counsel  and  expending  his  force  in 
solitary  meditation.  He  had  an  ardent,  pure  and  noble  soul, 
which  sufferings  of  all  sorts  gradually  made  entirely  religious. 
Some  verses  which  have  escaped  from  the  general  destruction 
he  had  made  of  his  poetry  possess  the  sweetness  of  happy 
things  seen  by  a  patient  sufferer.  His  friends  have  done  well 
to  rescue  M.  Faucon's  MSS.  from  oblivion.  They  can  do 
a  great  deal  more  good  to  readers  of  the  gentle  disposition  of 
the  author  than  more  confident  productions.  The  volumes  are 
edited  by  M.  Michel  Salomon,  of  the  "  Journal  des  Debats," 
a  journalist  who  never  consented  not  to  be  a  real  writer  and 
a  man  remarkably  akin  to  M.  Maurice  Faucon  himself. 

"  En  Lisant  les  Beaux  Vieux  Livres."   Par  Emile  Fagnet.  Paris: 
Hachette.    1911.    3f.  50c. 

A  sort  of  book  which  every  writer  worth  the  name— they 
always  know  it — ought  to  write.  Entirely  sincere  reading 
impressions  are  much  more  scarce  than  sincere  travelling 
impressions,  and  should  be  far  more  valuable.  Men  who 
spend  their  lives  learning  how  to  think  and  how  to  express 
their  thoughts  ought  not  to  lay  down  their  pens  without  tell- 
ing us  how  other  thinkers  and  artists  have  affected  them. 
The  general  principles  appearing  from  a  collection  of  this 
kind  would  be  much  farther-reaching  than  mere  literary 
remarks.  M.  Faguet  is  bookishness  made  man.  He  reads 
everything  and  writes  about  everything  as  if  thinking  was 
impossible  for  him  without  pen  in  hand.  It  appears  every 
now  and  then  that  M.  Faguet  reads  too  fast,  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  reads  superficially.  But  it  is  no  less  obvious  from 
(Continued  on  page  772.) 
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his  writings  that  there  are  works  which  he  knows  admirably, 
and  which  consequently  he  must  frequently  read  over  again. 
But  we  are  shocked  to  notice  in  the  first  chapter — on  Homer 
—that  a  few  statements  are  obvious  to  the  point  of  being 
decidedly  banal,  and  as  we  read  we  find  that  M.  Faguet 
only  wants  to  treat  us  to  very  elementary  little  commen- 
taries— exjilaining,  for  instance,  who  are  Labruyere,  Vigny, 
the  Epicureans,  etc. — or  to  prose  translations  of  tragedies 
which  only  very  remotely  recall  the  admirable  mosaics  of 
Charles  Lamb.  M.  Faguet  evidently  only  aims  in  this 
volume  at  perfect  simplicity — a  quality  which  he  generally 
forgets — and  delights  in  the  attempt,  but  we  do  not.  How- 
ever, in  a  few  chapters,  especially  those  at  the  end  on 
Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand,  this  sobriety  accompanies  a 
subdued  emotion  made  of  love  for  poetry,  and  of  the  melan- 
choly wisdom  of  the  man  who  has  lived  as  well  as  read,  and 
the  result  in  a  few  places  is  exquisite  phrasing. 

"  La  Blessure  Mai  FermSe."    Par  Georges  Ducrocq.    Paris  :  Plon. 
1911.    3f.  50c. 

M.  G.  Ducrocq  is  the  editor  of  a  very  artistic  magazine 
"  Les  Marches  de  l'Est  ",  devoted  to  French  provincialism 
conceived  after  the  manner  of  Banes.  He  is  a  great  patriot, 
a  real  poet,  and  a  careful  writer.  The  volume  he  publishes 
consists  of  impressions  of  a  journey  through  Alsace-Lorraine. 
It  is  resolutely  one-sided,  but,  however,  full  of  observation, 
and  will  furnish  as  much  information  about  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  "lost  provinces"  as  about  the  spirit  of  the 
ever-growing  band  of  young  writers  who  will  recover  them 
at  any  cost. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"Sport  on  the  Nilgiris.''    By  F,  "W.  F.  Fletcher.    London:  Mac- 
millan.    1911.    12s.  net. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Moun- 
tains and  of  the  wild  creatures  which  haunt  their  wooded 
and  rocky  solitudes,  and  his  many  and  exciting  stories  of 
the  chase  are  interwoven  with  much  valuable  information 
about  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  the  quarry  he 
follows.  He  has  the  intimate  knowledge  of  jungle  life  which 
only  comes  from  years  of  experience  and  study,  and  the  true 
spirit  of  a  sportsman  with  regard  to  taking  life.  Only  a 
really  good  trophy  will  tempt  him  to  shoot  harmless  game ; 
and,  though  always  ready  to  kill  a  leopard  or  a  tiger,  he 
looks  on  the  slaying  of  his  only  elephant,  a  splendid  tusker, 
in  his  young  and  "  unregenerate  "  days,  as  a  regrettable 
action.  Indeed,  most  men  who  know  the  Indian  elephant 
well  are  loth  to  destroy  such  a  grand  creature.  It  is  jdeasing 
to  find  that  in  spite  of  advancing  civilisation  and  railways 
the  Xilgiris  and  Wynaad  are  still,  though  less  than  of  old, 
the  heme  of  elephant,  bison,  and  several  kinds  of  deer, 
besides  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  game. 
Even  the  "  saddle-back  ibex  ",  the  unique  and  coveted 
trophy  of  the  Nilgiri  hunter,  can  still  be  got  with  hard 
work  and  luck,  and  owing  to  strict  preservation  these  rare 
and  beautiful  creatures  are  actually  increasing.  The  author 
describes  an  uncommon  form  of  shikar  in  the  netting  and 
spearing  of  tigers  by  the  hillmen,  and  if  danger  and  excite- 
ment are  the  essence  of  sport  this  should  rank  high.  Few 
who  have  seen  the  mad  charge  of  a  wounded  tiger  would 
care  to  stand  up  to  it  on  foot,  armed  only  with  a  spear, 
behind  a  frail  net  of  slack  coir  twine,  but  the  Paniyans 
will  not  only  do  this,  but  with  reckless  daring  will  get 
inside  the  net  and  clear  the  cover  away  with  knives  to  force  the 
1  iger  to  come  out. 

"The  Life  of  Crustacea."    By  W.  T.  Caiman,    London:  Methuen. 
1911.    6s.  net. 

The  woodlouse,  the  barnacle,  the  water-flea,  and  the  sand- 
hopper,  with  many  a  creature  devoid  of  popular  name,  all 
belong  to  this  great  class  of  animals,  and  their  modes  of 
life  are  as  strange  as  their  structure  is  diverse.  To  serve 
all  this  unfamiliar  matter  up  to  the  public  in  less  than  300 
pages  is  no  easy  task,  but  the  author  has  said  what  he  is 
obliged  to  say  well  and  clearly,  and  has  understood  what 
details  to  omit.  After  leading  us  to  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  lobster  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  and 
introducing  us  briefly  to  the  other  nineteen  Orders,  Dr.  Cai- 
man gives  a  remarkably  interesting  account  of  the  life  of 
these  animals  from  the  time  when  they  are  hatched  from  the 
egg  down  to  the  close  when  they  are  collected  by  the  naturalist 
and  preserved  either  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  or  diluted 
formalin.  Not  only  does  he  relate  a  number  of  interesting 
facts,  such  as  the  story  of  the  crab  that  disguises  itself  as  a 
rule  with  fragments  of  the  neighbouring  seaweed,  and  when 
placed  in  an  aquarium  with  sponges  picks  off  the  seaweed 
and  sticks  on  bits  of  sponge,  but  he  constantly  points  to  the 
broader  problems  suggested  by  the  facts  :  why,  for  instance, 


some  Crustacea  pass  through  a  complicated  metamorphosis 
while  others  do  not ;  why  dwellers  in  the  darkness  of  the 
deep  sea  should  be  brightly  coloured ;  the  origin  of  lake 
faunas,  and  so  forth.  The  book  is  admirably-  illustrated, 
2iartly  by  pen-and-ink  drawings  and  partly  by  photographs 
of  specimens  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  A  Study  of  Indian  Economics,"    By  P.  Banerjea  M.A.    London  : 
Macmillan.    1911.    3s,  6d.  net. 

This  useful  little  book  may  be  commended  to  those  who 
wish  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  economic  and  material 
condition  of  India  and  her  people,  stated  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view  in  temperate  and  moderate  terms.  The  whole 
ground  is  covered  in  a  short  compass,  and  the  author  has 
fairly  carried  out  his  intention  to  confine  himself  to  the 
economic  aspect  and  eschew  politics.  Naturally  there  are 
disputable  points.  In  his  gloomy  picture  of  the  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  masses  Professor  Banerjea  scarcely  makes 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  climatic  conditions  and  physique 
of  the  people  to  which  that  standard  conforms.  His  survey 
of  the  land  systems,  again,  tends  towards'the  heresy  of  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  which  lends  itself  better  than  the  historical 
theory  to  the  anomaly  of  the  Permanent  Settlement.  The 
sections  on  Free  Trade  and  Imperial  Preference  represent  in 
a  fair  and  forcible  way  the  opinion  of  the  general  body  of 
educated  Indians,  as  well  as  of  many  Anglo-Indians.  The 
conclusion  that  India  needs  protection  for  her  nascent  indus- 
tries against  the  United  Kingdom  above  all  others  may  state 
a  theoretical  truth  ;  but  as  a  practical  proposition  it  is  not 
one  that  any  political  party  is  likely  to  adopt. 

"Children  and  the  Law."     By  W.  H.  Stuart  Garnett.  London: 
Murray.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

■  Mr.  Walter  Runciman's  introduction  commends  Mr. 
Garnett's  book  to  all  engaged  in  work  among  the  young  and, 
ironically,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  have  some  clear  under- 
standing of  those  laws  which  they  are  anxious  to  amend. 
Mr.  Garnett  expounds  the  Common  Law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts  as  to  children  ;  and  explains  the  innovations 
of  modern  Statute  law,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  the  Children  Act,  and  the  Medical  Acts,  upon 
a  system  which  generally  went  on  the  principle  of  only  help- 
ing those  who  could  help  themselves.  What  is  shown  very 
clearly,  too,  by  the  book  is  that  now  the  State  may  often, 
appear  to  be  relieving  parents  from  responsibility  and  yet  be 
really  increasing  it.  When  we  regret  that  the  tendency 
of  our  day  is  to  insist  on  rights  and  ignore  duties,  we  are 
mistaken,  as  far  as  parental  duties  and  the  guardianship  of 
children  are  concerned.  Administration,  it  is  true,  can  be 
accused  ;  though  the  law  itself  is  blameless.  The  dreadful 
number  of  cases  of  uncleanliness  disclosed  by  the  recent 
School  Report  ought  to  diminish,  for  ample  means  are  pro- 
vided for  enforcing  parental  duty.  Many  people  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  ancestral  wisdom  acknowledged  no 
legal  duty  of  parents  to  safeguard  their  children.  Even 
yet  neither  parent  nor  any  other  person  has  any  duty 
towards  an  unborn  child.  No  provision  need  be  made  nor 
assistance  summoned  beforehand. 

"  Organ  Playing."    By  A.  Eaglefield  Hull.    London  :  Angener. 
1911. 

"  Trombone  Tutor."    By  Carlile  Vernon.    London  :  Eallas.  1911. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

"Musical  Composition."    By  C.  V.  Stanford.    London :  Macmillan. 
1911.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Though  the  principal  use  of  the  organ  must  always  be  to 
accompany  sacred  services,  yet  the  instrument  has  a  number 
of  admirers  who  like  to  hear  it  in  concert-halls.  Music  for 
this  purpose  exists  in  quantities  that  might  astound  anyone 
who  is  neither  a  player  nor  one  given  to  attending  organ- 
recitals  ;  but  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  quality  of  this 
stuff.  It  is  often  of  sound  workmanship,  is  adapted  to  show 
off  prize-stops,  adapted  sometimes  to  the  business  of  pleasing 
the  ears  of  sensation  lovers,  and  for  the  rest,  to  the  cultivated 
musician  and  the  average  music-lover,  it  is  nearly  always 
most  terribly  dull.  However,  there  are  amongst  the  organist 
class  many  genuine  artists,  and  they  may  in  time  re-discover 
what  is  at  present  a  lost  art — that  of  composing  music  which 
is  at  once  good  music  and  effective  organ-music.  When  the 
discovery  is  made  Mr.  Hull's  book  will  be  found  extremely- 
useful.  Anyone  who  so  desires  can  learn  from  it  how  to  play 
the  organ  artistically. 

Mr.  Vernon's  book  is  at  once  more  modest  and  more  am- 
bitious. The  whole  matter  of  trombone-playing  is  gone  into 
' — even  from  learning  the  lines  and  spaces  and  the  lengths  of 
notes  and  rests.  To  hear  a  beginner  struggling  with  the 
trombone  is  not  agreeable,  else  we  should  express  a  hope  that 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  a  very  excellent  instruction- 
book. 
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CHAMPAGNES. 


1898 

1900 

1904 

Non 
Vint. 

90/- 

105/- 

91/- 

70/- 

115/- 

75/- 

118/- 

83/- 

72/- 

71/- 

84/- 

106/- 

82/- 

73/- 

84/- 

61/- 

59/6 

65/- 

59/- 

49/- 

48/- 

82/- 

93/- 

80/- 

73/- 

95/- 

105/- 

93/- 

72/- 

63/- 

105/- 

125/- 

95/- 

85/- 

82/- 

86/ 

84/- 

97/- 

94/- 

107/- 

93/- 

61/- 

105/- 

95/- 

80/- 

59/- 

94/- 

110/- 

93/- 

78/- 

85/- 

76/- 

158/- 

117/- 

85/- 

143/- 

91/- 

126/- 

94/- 

79/- 

78/- 

90/- 

t  78/- 

74/- 

!  72/- 

Ayala.  Extra  quality  .  , 
Bollinger.    Extra  quality  , 

Clicquot  Veuve.   Dry  . 

Duminy  &  Co.    Extra  quality 

Deutz  &  Geldermann.  Gold  Lack 

Due  de  MontbellO.    Maxm.  Sec  . 
De  Lossy  Holden.    Extra  dry 

Ehrmann  &  Fils.  "Golden  Goblet" 
Ehrmann  &  Fils.  Gd.  Vin  Naturel 

Giesler  &  CO.    Extra  Superior 
GOUlet,  George.    Extra  quality  . 

Gauthier's  "  Pur  Ay."  Extra  Dry 
Heidsieek's  &  Co.   Dry  Monopole 

Irroy  &  CO.    Carte  d'Or 
Krug  &  Co.    Private  Cuvee  . 
LanSOn.    Extra  quality  . 
Moet  &  Chandon.    Dry  Imperial  . 
Mumm,  G.  H.,  &  CO.    Extra  dry  . 
Mumm,  Jules.    Extra  dry 
Perrier  Jouet.    Extra  finest  quality- 
Piper  Heidsieck.    Tres  Sec  . 
Pommery  &  Greno.  Nature 

Pol  Roger  &  CO.     Extra  dry  . 

Roederer,  Louis.  Extra  dry . 

Ruinart.  Carte  Anglaise  . 
St.  MareeauX.  Extra  dry  . 
Wachter.    Royal  Charter 

NOTE.— Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  REDUCTION  in  the 
PRICE  of  the  very  High-class  CHAMPAGNE,  the  "  GOLDEN 
GOBLET,"  1904,  to  59/- per  dozen,  made  in  connexion  with  our 
policy  to  place  the  public  in  possession  of  the  Finest  Champagne  at 
a  Moderate  Price. 

SHERRY. 

2732  Alfonso  Vino  de  PastO,  pale  golden,  nutty,  delicate  PerDoz. 

Dinner  Wine.  .......  19/6 

2737  Superior  Pale  "Amontillado."    Fine  old,  soft, 

nutty,  and  delicate   .......  27/- 

2744  Grand  Old-Bottled  Amontillado.   Pale,  high-class  35/- 

2750  Finest  Pure  AmorOSO.    Medium  dry,  generous       .  47/- 

2759  From  the  Buckingham  Palace  Cellars  of  H.M. 
the  late  King,  bearing  the  Royal  Label  and 

Seal.    Fine  pale,  golden  126/- 

PORT.  Vintage. 

9412  Superior  Fruity,  full  flavour,  medium  rich.  19/- 

9413  From  the  Wood,  soft,  not  heavy,  medium  rich, 

stylish   1906  23/- 

9414  Kopke,  Superior,  generous,  with  dry  finish       .  28/~ 

9416  Donna    Ferreira.    Ruby  Tawny  Port,  soft, 

medium  fruity,  fine  style .        ....  29/- 

9417  VellOSO  and  Tait,  fine  Tawny,  excellent  flavour, 

matured  soft  .......  29/6 

2933  DiXOn'S  Old  <>  <>  from  the  Wood  .  .  30/- 
9420  Hooper's   Reserve,   soft  velvety,  4  years  in 

bottle    .    1904  33/- 

9422  Finest  1900   Vintage,  beautifully  matured, 

9  years  in  bottle     ......  38/- 

9423a  Martinez.     Beautiful    wine,    great  bargain, 

9  years  in  bottle    ......  1900  44/- 

9442  Kopke  RoriZ.  Wine  of  highest  class  .  .  1896  56/- 
2869  Martinez,  specially  recommended,  18  years  in 

bottle   1890  71/- 

MADEIRAS.  In  Bottle. 

2951  Pale  Delicate        .      .      ,      .      .      .2  years  20/- 

2953  Finest  Pale  Delicate,  special  reserve,  splendid 

value   .  4   ,,  28/- 

2960  Cama  de  LobOS,  finest  old  rich,  strongly  recom- 
mended       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  13  ,,  48/- 

2968  Finest  Old  Malmsey,  beautiful  flavour,  luscious 

Dessert  Wine        ,       .       .       .       .       .      ,,  48/- 


HOCKS. 

2180   Rheinlander,  pleasant  flavoury,  delicate  . 

2180a  Nierstein,  superior  flavoury,  good  vinosity  . 

2180b  Hochhelm,  well  bred  and  elegant    .       .  . 

2180c  Marcobrunn,  full  and  elegant,  highest  class  . 

2i8od  Johannisberg,  fine  bouquet,  very  high  class  . 

MOSELLES. 

2219a  Obermoseler,  pleasant,  light       ,      .  . 

2219b  Winnigen,  flavoury  and  delicate      .  • 

2219c  Berneastler  Selected,  fine  bouquet,  stylish  . 

22i9d  Sch arzhof berg,  Estate  bottling,  beautiful, 

highest  class  Moselle  ..... 

22i9e  Josefshofer  Hofberger,  Count  Kesselstadt 
Estate  bottling,  magcificent  Wine  . 

22 1 9f  Bemcastler   Doctor,  Dr.   Thanisch  Estate 
bottling,  famous  growth         .       .       .  • 


Vintage. 
1908 
1907 
I908 
I908 
IQ08 


I909 
1908 
1907 


I904 


Per 
Doz. 

15/- 
18/- 
23/- 
33/- 
37/- 


15/- 
18/- 
27/- 

35/- 

49/- 

63/- 


2151 
2152 


SPARKLING  HOCK  &  MOSELLE. 

Medium  dry,  pleasant  wines  .... 
Very  superior  dry      .       .       .  • 


32/- 
39/- 


CLARET. 

2525  Bon  Ordinaire,  Marvellous  value  .      .      .  1908 

9062    Finest  Algerian,  fine  flavour,  soft,  elegant  . 
9063c  PomerOl,  Superior  fine  flavour,  soft,  fruity       .  1906 
9370  Chateau  d'lssan,  Etampe,  Superior  classified 

Dinner  Wine,  flavoury  and  smooth         .        .  1907 
9467    Chateau  Lafite,  Grand  Vin,  Chateau  bottled, 

beautiful  bouquet,  fruity,  velvety    .       .       .  19°° 
9368   Chateau  Haut  Brion,  Premier  Grand  Vin, 

Chateau  bottled,  highest  class,  very  rare         .  1888 


10/6 
13/- 
17/- 

22/- 

46/- 

59/- 


BURGUNDY. 

9420   Beaune,  good  flavour,  body  and  soft        .       .  1906  18/- 

9267b  Pomard  Grand  Cru,  beautiful  bouquet,  fruity  1908  21/6 

9244  Chambertin,  grand  Wine,  highest  class  .  .  1907  34/- 
9069c  Chateau  Neufdu  Pape,  C6te  du  Rhone,  finest 

hermitage  type   1908  29/6 


COGNACS. 

2976  Durand  Freres  ***,  excellent  value 

3207  Hennessy's  &  Martell's*  .... 

3208  „  ,.      II        •       •  • 

3209  ,,  ,,  ... 
2977a  Grand  Liqueur  Brandy,  about  24  years  old 
2979  Finest  Champagne  Cognac,  1847  vintage 


54/- 
58/9 
63/6 
68/6 

65/- 
145/- 


WHISKY.  Average 

2988*  Alex  Ferguson's ' 4  Liqueur  Specialite,"  age  about 

grand  quality  and  value   ....     20  years 

Buchanan's  Special  Blend,  red  capsule 

Buchanan's    House  of  Commons  Blend 
(Black  and  White)  

Dewar's  White  Label  ... 
Maefarlane  &  Co.,   Glasgow,  green 

capsule,  full  flavour  5  years 

Maefarlane  &  Co. ,  Glasgow,  "Liqueur  " 

Finest  quality  .       .        .        .        •       .  22  ,, 


2995 
2996 

2998 
3007 

301 1 


45/- 
42/- 

48/- 
46/- 

37/- 

64/- 
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Sir  Charles  Stanford  is  perhaps  the  best  known,  of  the 
authors  now  before  us  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  too 
•has  written  an  admirable  book — a  book,  that  is,  admirable 
in  its  limited  way.  But  we  fear  the  only  students  likely  to 
be  able  to  benefit  by  it  are  those  who  know  as  much  as  Sir 
Charles  of  the  portion  of  the  art  of  composition  here  dealt 
with.  For  example,  unless  a  man  has  written  a  good  deal  of 
music,  the  remarks  on  Beethoven's  way  of  handling  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  big  E  flat  sonata  will  be  found  quite 
incomprehensible.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  consists  rather 
of  criticism  than  of  teaching,  and  though  criticism  may  be, 
in  a  sense,  a  mode  of  teaching,  it  is  a  mode  that  appeals  best 
to  those  who  are  already  somewhat  advanced  on  the  way 
towards  mastery.  However,  we  are  grateful  for  the  free 
expression  of  Sir  Charles'  views  on  music,  views  his  practice 
would  hardly  lead  us  to  suppose  he  held. 

"The  Post  Office  and  its  Story."  By  Edward  Bennett.  London: 
Seeley,  Service.    1911.    5s.  net. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Post  Office 
_as  it  has  grown  in  recent  years  and  as  it  works  to-day,  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  its  relations  with  the  world  at  large.  The 
story  is  worth  reading  as  a  record  of  administrative  develop- 
ment in  keeping,  whatever  the  minor,  inevitable,  but  often 
intensely  irritating  defects  of  the  system,  with  the  larger 
national  needs.  Mr.  Bennett  has  an  eye  for  humour  as  well 
as  romance.  There  is  much  that  is  curious  in  these  pages, 
such  as  the  anecdotes  of  local  postmen,  the  selection  of 
pillar-boxes  by  birds  for  nesting  and  the  attack  of  a  telegraph 
post  by  a  wood-pecker,  which  jDossibly  mistook  the  hum  of 
the  wires  for  that  of  insects.  The  messenger-boy's  official 
notes  of  explanation  beat  the  examination  papers  of  some 
'bright  boys  and  girls  :  "I  admit  I  threw  the  stone,  but  if  the 
other  boy  had  not  ducked,  the  window  would  have  been  all 
right",  "I  was  taking  a  moonlight  walk  with  my  fiasco", 
."  I  went  there  and  back  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  I  will  never 
let  it  occur  again".  Mr.  Bennett  leaves  those  who  want 
statistics  of  Post  Office  work  and  progress  to  look  them  up 
for  themselves  in>the  Postmaster-General's  annual  reports. 

"Stories  from  the  '  Pentamerone '  ."  Translated  by  John  Edward 
Taylor.  .Illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble.  London :  Macmillan. 
1911.  15s. 

This  admirable  translation  of  Basile's  tales  was  made 
in  1847.  It  preserves  Italian  characteristic  turns  of  phrase 
with  great  fidelity.  Many  of  the  stories  are  not  peculiarly 
Italian  in  subject.  "  Puss  in  Boots  ",  for  example,  is  found 
in  every  country,  and  is  of  disputed  origin,  but  the  manner 
-of  telling  and  the  pictorial  setting  are  pure  sixteenth-century 
Italian,  with  its  fanciful  exuberance  of  expression  and 
almost  pedantic  tags  of  morality.  Among  modern  writers 
Clemens  Brentano  borrowed  freely  from  the  "  Pentamerone  ". 
Basile  himself  found  his  stories,  so  it  is  said,  in  Crete  and 
Venice,  where  they  had  been  brought  by  merchants  from  the 
East.  The  illustrations  in  this  most  entertaining  and  mag- 
nificently got-up  book  have  all  the  grace  and  prettiness  that 
make  Mr.  Goble's  pictures  so  jwpular.  The  fifteenth  and  four- 
teenth century  costumes,  though  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
tales,  written  probably  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  quite  charming. 

"  A  Magician  in  Many  Lands."  By  Charles  Bertram.  London  : 
Routledge.    1911.    7s.  6d. 

Professor  Hoffmann  has  edited  the  travel  notes  of  the  late 
Charles  Bertram,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  as  he  was 
among  the  most  accomplished  of  conjurers.  Charles  Bertram 
entertained  in  many  lands.  Who,  that  ever  saw  him 
perform,  can  forget  his  "Isn't  it  wonderful?  "  He  was 
necessarily  a  keen'  observer,  but  the  volume  will  be  read 
not  for  what  he  has  to  say  of  places  and  men,  but  for  the 
amusing  things  he  has  to  tell,  and  the  good  humour  which 
never  failed  him. 

Reference  Books  for  the  New  Year  are  coming  to  hand 
promptly.  "  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage  and  Knightage" 
(31s.  6d.  net)  is  always  unusually  important  in  the  year 
following  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign,  and  we  shall  return 
to  it  in  due  course.  Then  there  is  "  Whitaker's  Peerage, 
Baronetage,  Knightage  and  Companionage "  also  affected 
by  the  many  Coronation  honours.  "Who's  Who"  yearly 
grows  in  bulk  and  suggests  the  discovery  of  new  people  of 
impoi-tance  in  their  own  or  someone  else's  estimation. 
"  Hazell's ",  "Whitaker's  Almanack",  "The  English- 
woman's Year  Book  ",  and  "  The  Writer's  and  Artist's  Year 
Book  "  are  hardy  annuals — all  out  to  time  and  brought  down 
as  far  as  possible  to  date  by  conscientious  compilation. 


THE 

STANDARD 

is  publishing  an  Important 
Series  of  Articles  by  the 
Special  Commissioners  of 
"  The  Standard,"  numerous 
Bishops  and  Divines  of  the 
Established  Church,  and 
many  great  Political  Lead- 
ers and  Organisers,  under 
the  heading  of 

The 
Red 
Peril " 


These  Articles  will  deal  with 
THE  AIMS  OF 

SOCIALISM, 

which  are  to 

Abolish  the  Monarchy, 
Abandon  Christianity, 
Destroy  the  Church, 
Reject  all  Religion, 

and 

Annul  the  Marriage  Laws. 


See 

The  STANDARD 

Daily.  . 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  pages  776  and  778. 
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O,  what  a  precious  comfort,  'tis  to  have." 

— TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


After  a  tiring  day,  you  will 
find  the  greatest  comfort  in  a 


Mustard  Bath 


A  hot  bath  to  which  is  added  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or  so  of 

COLMAN'S  MUSTARD 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

making,  its*  lea«  quantity,  It  being;  much  ttrongor 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


EVANS' 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 

)for  Throat  6  \bicc. 

They  restore  full  strength  and  tone  to  the 
voice  in  all  cases  of  over  strain.  For  all  ailments 
of  the  throat  a  most  soothing  curative.  Regu- 
larly used  by  the  most  prominent  Public  Speakers, 
Singers,  Preachers,  Actors,  etc. 
Bold  In  1/-  and  4/6  boxes  by  all  Chemist*. 
All  genuine  Evans'  Pastil  es  are  marked  with  a  bar. 
Sole  Manufacturers : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Free  sample  on  receipt  of  penny  p*stage  and  nam* 
0/ this  paper 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


In-ist  on  having 

Or.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

C  Inrodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  th« 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS, 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA, GOUT,  SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  and 
RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  Charm  in 
DIARRHOIA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 
Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 
t>»  all  Chemists,  i/ij,  2/9,  4/6. 


/CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations, 

£20  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  for  SONS  OF 
THE  CLERGY. — Apply  to  the  Bi'RSAK. 


Under  Contract  with  His  Majetty'a  Government. 

Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA.  JAPAN,  AUSTRALAS1  A.&c. 

Conveying  Patienfert  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 


PsO 


$  ^)    Pleasure  Cruises 

By  S.Y.  "VECTIS,"  6,000  tons. 


+THE  HOLY  LAND,  EGYPT,  &c. 
•CONSTANTINOPLE,  GREECE,  &c. 
•DALMATIA,  VENICE,  COEFTJ,  &c. 
+  From  SOUTHAMPTON. 


No.  1.  Feb.  21  to  Mar.  23. 
No.  2.  Mar.  28  to  April  24. 
No.  3.  ApL  27  to  May  25. 

*  From  MARSEILLES. 


Fares  from  30  Guineas. 


PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


For  Freight  and  Passage  apply 
P.  &  0.  Offices 


Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  (  I  nnrinrt 
122,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C     j  UMIUUII. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA.— Via  Madeir 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•  K  EN  I L, WORTH  CASTLE  .. 
t  BRAEMAR  CASTLE  

•  BRITON  

t  AVONDALE  CASTLE 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  22 

Dec.  16 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  23 

*  Via  Madeira.      J  Via  Teneriffe.       t  Via  Las  Palmas. 

Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  West  End 
Agencies — Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

WINTER  TOURS  TO  THE  CAPE 

MADEIRA  OR  THE  CANARIES 

By  UNION-CASTLE  LINE. 

Apply  to  DONALD  CURRIE  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

GUristmas  W^fr  Destitute. 

THE    CHURCH  ARMY 

Will  be  most  grateful  for  help  in  providing 

DINNERS  ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

For  thousands  of  poor  families  who  would  otherwise  spend  the  festival 

HUNGRY  AND  COLD; 

and  in  giving 

YULETIDE  GLADNESS 

To  hundreds  of  poor  men,  women,  girls  and  lads  in  Labour  Homes,  Relief  Depots,  &c- 


GIFTS  of  Groceries,  Materials  for  Dinners,  Coals,  Blankets,  Toys,  Clothing, 
Boots,  &c.,  or  money  to  buy  the  same,  gladly  received  by  Prebendary  CARLILE, 
Hon.  Chief  Secretary,  Church  Army  Head  Quarters,  55  Bryanston  Street,  Marble  ■ 
Arch,  London,  W. ,  to  whom  cheques  (crossed    Barclay's,  a/c  Church  Army  ")  should 
be  made  payable.    Gifts  may  ,'if  desired,  be  marked  for  particular  departments,  /or 
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MYSTICAL  ART 

AND 

POETRY 

POEMS  DRAMATIC  AND  LYRICAL 

By  CIJFFORD  BAX 

With  cover  design  in  white  and  gold,  title-page  and  tail-pieces 
by  Diana  Read.    4s.  8d.  net,  post  free. 

The  author  expresses  again  and  again  the  view  of  the  universe 
which  sees  in  human  life  a  hint,  a  mirrored  picture,  a  fragment  of  a 
much  vaster  life  pulsing  and  glowing  behind  it.  Most  of  the  poems 
are  in  grave  and  wondering  moods  ;  a  few  are  songs  of  sheer  delight. 

DREAM  SONGS  FOR  THE  BELOVED 

By  ELEANOR  FAR/EON 
In  crash  and  pale  blue  boards,  2s.  8d.  net,  post  free. 
These  reveal  a  wide  range  of  subject,  an  accomplished  craft,  and 
a  subtle  perception  of  beauty.    Grace,  tenderness  and  delightful 
melody  are  the  three  first  qualities  of  these  poems.    The  book  is 
clear  and  radiant — like  a  glass  of  water  held  up  to  the  morning  sun. 

THE  HERO  IN  MAN 

By  A.  E. 

Grey  paper  covers.    2nd  edition.  7d.  net,  post  free. 
There  is  no  writer  living  who  is  of  such  close  kinship  to  the 
great  mystics  and  seers  of  the  past. 

In  "The  Hero  in  Man"  A.  E.  puts  forward  a  plea  for  the 
apparently  downward  soul.  He  sees  in  the  man  who  spiritually 
fails  the  figure  of  Prometheus.  A.  E.  's  work  induces  a  mood  from 
which  one  may  see  the  world  once  more  in  its  primal  beauty,  may 
recover  a  sense  of  the  long- forgotten  but  inextinguishable  grandeur 
of  the  soul. 

ORPHEUS 

A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE  OF  MYSTICAL  ART, 

4s.  8d.  post  free  per  annum. 
Seems  to  form  a  strong  imaginative  movement  in  the  world  of 
art,  uniting  what  is  noblest  in  Western  and  in  Eastern  Art. 

Published  by  C.  W.  DANIEL, 

For  the  ORPHEUS  PRESS, 
3  Amen  Corner,   London,  E.C. 


Oxford  University  Press. 


THE  GREEK  COMMONWEALTH. 

Politics  and  Economics  in  Fifth-Century  Athens.  By  A.  E, 
ZIMMERN.    With  a  Map.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  GREEK  EPIC. 

i    By    GILBERT    MURRAY.      Second  Edition,    revised  and 
enlarged.    8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER  and  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Edition 
i   de   Luxe,   containing    23    Original   Poems    by  RUDYARD 
KIPLING,  15  Coloured  Plates  and  12  Black-and-white  Illustra- 
tions by  HENRY  FORD,  and  7  Maps.    4to.  7s.  6d.  net. 

BRITISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR,  1703-1814. 

By  J.  W.    FORTESCUE.     Svo.    7s.  6d.   net.     (The  Ford 
.    Lectures  for  191 1.) 


Oxford  Cibrarp  of  Prose  ana  poetrp. 

Uniform  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  lambskin,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HURD'S  LETTERS  ON  CHIVALRY  and  ROMANCE. 

With  the  Third  Elizabethan  Dialogue.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  EDITH  J.  MORLEY. 

WORDSWORTH  AND   COLERIDGE : 
LYRICAL  BALLADS. 

Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1 798.  Edited  by  H.  LITTLE- 
DALE. 

Also  an  Annotated  Edition  for  College  use,  3s.  6d. 


A  YEAR  OF  JAPANESE  EPIGRAMS, 

Translated  by  W.  N.  PORTER.  With  Illustrations  by 
K.  ISHIBASHI.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  Post  free  on  Application. 


London:   HENRY  FROWDE,  Oxford  University  Press, 
Amen  Corner,  E  C. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 
Art. 

The  History  of  Silhouettes  (E.  Nevill  Jackson).  Connoisseur. 
John  Lavery  and  his  Work  (Walter   Shaw-Sparrow).  Kegan 
Paul.    10s.  6tl.  net. 

Biography. 

Memoirs   of  a   Highland  Lady    (Edited    by  Lady  Strachey). 

Murray.    6s.  net. 
The  Lives  of  the  British  Hymn  Writers  (Thomas  Wright). 

Farncombe.    5s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Love  that  Lives  (Mabel  Osgood  Wright).  Macmillan.  6s. 
Ramona  (Helen  Jackson).    Sampson  Low.  6s. 

Gift  Books. 

A  Garland  of  Verse  (Alfred  H.  Miles).    Stanley  Paul.    12s.  bd. 

net. 

The  Twins  (Frederick  C.  Bailey).    Scott.    2s.  bd.  net. 

History. 

History  of  Scotland  to  the  Present  Time  (P.  Hume  Brown).  Vols. 

I.  to  III.    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    30s.  net. 
The  Importance  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  English  Church 

History  (Frederick  William  Wilson).    Oxford  :  Blackwell. 

2s.  bd.  net. 

The  Abbot's  House    at  Westminster  (J.  Armitage  Robinson). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.    5s.  net. 
Memorials  ot  Old  Gloucestershire  (Edited  by  P.  H.  Ditchfield). 

Allen.    15s.  net. 

Law. 

Reminders  for  Conveyancers    (Herbert  M.  Br-  ighton).  Cox. 

3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Law  of  Railway  Companies  (J.  H.  Balfour  Browne).  Stevens 

and  Sons.  45s. 

Natural  History. 

The  Horse  :  Its  Origin  and  Development,  Combined  with  Stable 
Practice  (Colonel  R.  F.  Meysey-Thompson).  Arnold.  15s. 
net. 

More  Animal  Romances  (Graham  Renshaw).  Sherratt  and 
Hughes.    7s.  bd.  net. 

Reference  Books. 
Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage  and  Companionage. 

Dean.    31s.  bd.  net.  1912. 
Hazell's  Annual  (Edited  by  Hammond  Hall).    Hazell,  Watson- 

and  Vinev.    3s.  bd.  net. 
The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book,  1912  (Edited  by  G.  E.  Milton). 

2s.  bd.  net ;  Who's  Who  Year  Book  for  lyl2-13,  Is.  ;  The 

Writer's  and  Artist's  Year  Book,  1912,  Is.;  Who's  Who, 

1912,  10s.  net.  '  Black. 
Whitaker's  Peerage  1912.  Whitaker. 

Reprints, 

Travels  in  London  :  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  About  Town ;  Bur- 
lesques from  Cornhill  to  Grand  Cairo  (William  Makepeace 
Thackeray).    Macmillan.    10s.  bd.  net. 

Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Edited  by  Edward  Waldo 
Emerson).    Two  Vols.    Constable.    6s.  net  each. 

School  Book. 

Milton's  Samson  Agonistes  (Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt).    Clive.  2s. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
Life's  Basis  and  Life's  Ideal  (Rudolph  Eucken).    Black.    7s.  bd. 

•  net.  -j  . 

Thought  and  Things  (James  Mark  Baldwin).  Allen.  10s.  bd. 
net. ' 

Theology. 

The  Spiritual  Biography  of  Jesus  Christ.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Emil 
P.  Uarg)  j  The  Conversion  of'lndia  (Emil  P.  Berg).  Stock- 
well,    ins.  bd.  net  each. 

Psychology  of  the  Religious  Life  (George  Malcolm  Stratton). 
Allen.    10s.  bd.  net. 

Travel. 

In  the  Maoriland  Bush  (W.  H.  Koebel).    Stanley  Paul.    12s.  bd. 

net. 

Verse. 

Through  High  Windows  (Lilian  Sauter).    Curtis  and  Davison. 
Roses,  Loaves  and  Old  Rhymes  (Annie  Matheson).  Frowde. 
4s.  bd.  net. 

Emblems  of  Love  (Lascelles  Abercombie).    Lane.    5s.  net. 
The  Return  from  the  Masque  and  other  Poems  (William  A.  C. 

Llovd).    Constable.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Golden 'Lays  of  Olden  Days  (G.  R.  Woodward).    Herbert  and 

Daniel.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Magyar  Poems  (Nora  De  Vailhi).    Marlborough.    2s.  net. 
Plays  for  an  Irish  Theatre  (W.  B.  Yeats).    Buller.  Stratford- 

on-Avon.    8s.  bd.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

How  to  Read  and  Declaim  (Grenville  Kleiser).      New  York  : 

Funk  and  Wagnalls.    $1.25  net. 
Labour  Strife  in  South  Wales  Coalfield,  1910-1911  (Davies  Evans). 

.  Cardiff  :  Educational  Publishing  Co.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Life  in  Shakespeare's  England  (John  Dover  Wilson).  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.    3s.  bd.  net. 
Modern  Dancing  and  Dancers  (J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch).  Grant 
Richards.    15s.  net. 

(Continued  on  page  778). 
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SEELEY,  SERVICE  &  CO.,  LTD.! 

Founded  1795. 
XMAS  GIFT  FOR  YACHTSMEN. 

FORE  AND  AFT. 

The  Story  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  Rig.  By  E.  KEBLK  CHATTBRTON, 
Author  of  "  Sailing  Ships  and  Their  Story, "  &C.  Sq.  ex.  royal  8vo.  With 
ISO  Illustrations.    Price,  net,  16s. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  ITS  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  BENNETT.  With  31  Illustrations.  Extra  crown  8vo.  I 
Price,  net,  5s.  r] 

MEDICAL  SCIENCE  OF  TO-DAY. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  more  recent  Developments  in  Medicine  and  I 
Sureery.  By  W1LLMOTT  EVANS,  M  D.  Ex.  crown  8vo.  Willi  I 
24  Illustrations.    Net,  5s.  J 

MECHANICAL  INVENTIONS  of  TO-DAY. 

By  THOMAS  \V.  CORBIN.    With  118  Illustrations.    Price,  net,  5s. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AERONAUTICS. 

By  CHARLES   C.   TURNER,   Holder  of  the  Royal  Aero  Society's 
Aviation  Certificate  ;  Author  of  "  Aerial  Navigation  of  To-day,"  &c.  5s. 

ADVENTURES  AMONG  TRAPPERS 
AND  HUNTERS. 

By  ERNEST  YOUNG,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.  Extra  crown  8vo.  With  1 
16  Full-page  Illustrations.  5s. 

HEROES  OF  MODERN  AFRICA. 

By  EDWARD  GIIXIAT,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo.  With  16  Full-page  1 
Illustrations.    Price  5s. 

THINGS  SEEN  IN  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

By  T.  L.  PENNELL,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.S.  With  50  Illustrations,  net,  § 
Cloth,  2s.  ;  Leather,  3s.  ;  Yapp,  in  a  box,  5s. 

FOURTH   AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

AMONG  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF  THE 
AFGHAN  FRONTIER. 

By  T.  L.  PENNELL,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.C.S.  With  22  Illustrations.  | 
Map.  Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

38  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 


The 

Eye -Witness 

EDITED  BY 

HILAIRE  BELLOC. 
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The  End  of  the  Lords. 
Comments  of  the  Week. 

Protection  or  Preference  :  V.    Preference  :  Wool. 
Lost  Diaries  :  VIII.    A  Diary  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  By 

Maurice  Baring. 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  House  of  Lords.    By  Junius. 
Models  for  Young  Journalists  :  VII.    A  Parliamentary 

Letter. 

Ballades  Urbane  :  XXVI.    A  Ballade  of  Yearning.  By 
E.  C  B. 

Literary  Supplement,  with  contributions  by  : — E.  Nesbit, 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  Arthur  Ransome,  ccc. 
Nerves.    By  G.  S.  Street. 

The  Bishop's   Bewilderment  :   A   Problem   Play.  By 

Hilaire  Belloc. 
The  Poor  Man's  Voice.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 
Correspondence. 
Reviews. 

The  City.,   By  F.  W.  G. 
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Macmillan  &  Co  s  New  Books 
TENNYSON 

AND 

HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits.     8vo.  ios.  net. 

H.  M.  Hyndman's  Record  of  an 
Adventurous   Life.     with  portrait. 

8vo.  15s.  net.  

Floreat     Etona:     anecdotes  and 

MEMORIES  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  RALPH 
NEVILL.  With  many  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  15s.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph.  —  '1  Many  excellent  books  stand 
already  to  his  credit,  but  in  the  study  of  his  old  school  he 
'has  found,  perhaps,  the  best  theme  he  has  yet  tackled,  and 
he  tackles  it  with  infectious  humour  and  vitality." 

WARWICK  GOBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

Stories  from  the  Pentamerone. 

By  GIAMBATTISTA  BASILE.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  E.  F.  STRANGE.  With  32  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  WARWICK  GOBLE.    Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 

The  Spectator: — "  We  congratulate  Mr.  Strange  on  the 
delightful  folk-tales  and  fairy  stories  that  he  has  selected  and 
■arranged  from  a  17th  century  Neapolitan  collection  called 
*  II  Pentamerone.'  " 

The  Practice  of  Water = Colour 
Painting,  illustrated  by  the  work 

OF  MODERN  ARTISTS.  By  A.  L.  BALDRY. 
With  38  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  distinguished 
Artists.    Crown  4to.  12s.  net. 

The  Standard. — "Mr.  Baldry  describes  not  only  the 
style  and  method  but  the  tools  and  materials  used.  Chapters 
on  '  Sketching  Out  of  Doors,'  '  Tempera,'  and  '  Mixed 
Mediums  '  round  off  the  whole,  and  the  thirty-eight  illus- 
trations, from  examples  by  the  painters  considered  in  the 
text,  are  all  that  can  be  desired." 


The  Future  of  England 

By  the  Hon.  GEORGE  PEEL.    8vo.  6s.  net. 
Daily  Mail.  —  "A  very  interesting  forecast  of  the  future  of 
our  race.   It  has  a  real  value  as  the  fruit  of  a  mind  thoroughly 
familiar  with  our  history  and  keenly  conscious  that  we  have 
reached  a  critical  point  in  it." 

Seems  So !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Spectator.  —  "Mr.  Reynolds' new  book  has  all  the 
value  of  his  former  works  in  interpreting  the  outlook  of  the 
working  classes  on  politics  and  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reynolds  is 
doing  us  all  a  deeply  important  service  in  telling  us  what 
the  working-class  family  with  which  he  lives  and  works  in 
partnership  really  does  think." 

The    Choice.     By  robert  douglas 

Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Outlook. — "The  distinction  of  its  style  and  the 
character  of  its  fine  argument  make  'The  Choice  '  a  notable 
book.  It  will  certainly  command  a  sticccs  a"eslii?ie  and 
a  meed  of  appreciation  from  every  qualified  reader." 

Puppets :  A  Work-a-Day  Philo- 
sophy.      By  GEORGE    FORBES,  F.R.S. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Nature.  —  "This  is  a  philosophical  sketch,  or  skeleton, 
clothed  upon  with  the  human  interest  of  a  story.  .  .  .  The 
psychology  of  the  book  is  quite  admirable,  and  even  its 
farthest  reaching  speculations  (which  are  put  forward  as 
such,  and  not  as  dogmas)  are  logical  and  justifiable,  from 
the  idealist's  point  of  view." 

A  Critical  Exposition  of  Berg- 
son's  Philosophy.    Byj.  mkellar 

STEWART,  B.A.,  D.Ph.    Extra  crown  8vo.  5s.net. 

V  Macmillan's  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application. 

MACMILLAN   &    CO.,    LTD.,  LONDON. 
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JO^APPLETON  &  CO. 

By  ROBERT  W,  CHAMBERS. 

THE  COMMON  LAW. 

With  nearly  Sixty  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
"  It  is  a  most  readable  and  enjoyable  novel." 

Manchester  Courier.  6S. 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS. 

THE  GRAIN  OF  DUST. 

"  The  story  is  a  singularly  absorbing  one." — Sunday  Times. 

68. 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN. 

THE  WOMAN  HATERS. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  winsome 
humorist  who  develops  his  story  in  a  happy  atmosphere  of  intimacy 
between  writer  and  reader.  68. 

By  GEORGE  CIBBS. 

THE  BOLTED  DOOR. 

*'  Clever,  dexterous  and  always  fascinating,  the  story  is  excellent 
throughout." — Manchester  Courier.  68. 


By  NINA  L.  DURYEA. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  CABBLERS. 

"  There  is  fun  and  also  love  .  .  a  joyous  story." — Times.  6S. 
By  PAUL  WELLS. 

THE  MAN  WITH  AN  HONEST  FACE. 

"The  story  more  than  mystifies  and  thrills." 

Dublin  Daily  Express.  68. 

By  H.  K.  WEBSTER. 


THE  GIRL  IN  THE  OTHER  SEAT. 

Readers  of  "  The  Whispering  Man  "  will  be  glad  to  get  a  story 
by  the  some  author,  that  grips  and  interests  from  start  to  finish.  6s 

By  CAROLINE  FULLER. 


THE  BRAMBLE  BUSH. 

'A  light  and  charming  love  story." — Glasgow  Herald. 


68 


By  H.  J.  IWOZANS. 

ALONG  THE  ANDES  AND  DOWN  THE  AMAZON. 

Royal  8vo.  gilt  top.  Illustrated. 
A  companion  volume  to  "  Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the 
Magdalena."    Gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  South  America,  and  a  mass  of  information  about  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Bogota  and  the  countries  of  the  Amazon.    12s.  6d.  net 

By  RICHARD  TJAPER. 

THE  BIG  GAME  OF  AFRICA. 

Medium  8vo.  Cloth.  Fully  Illustrated. 
The  author  has  made  many  trips  to  Africa,  knows  the  country 
intimately,  and  has  studied  very  closely  the  characteristics  of  the 
big  game.  The  book  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Ki  Swahili  trade 
language,  which  will  be  found  of  great  value  and  interest  to  pro 
spective  travellers  and  hunters.  12s.  6d.  net 

By  A.  F.  ZAHM. 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

Demy  8vo.  Fully  Illustrated,  decorated  cloth. 

A  comprehensive  volume  on  aeronautics  and  the  meteorology  of 
the  subject.  Special  attention  is  given  to  military  aeronautics  and  to 
the  scientific  uses  of  the  aeroplane.  12s.  6d.  net 

By  W.  E.  CASTLE. 


HEREDITY  IN  RELATION  TO  EVOLUTION. 

Fully  Illustrated. 
An  interesting  work  for  students  and  general  readers,  containing 
all  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments  in  animal  breeding.  6s.  net. 

By  CHARLES  G.  ABBOT. 


THE  SUN. 

Cloth,  8vo.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Contains  the  latest  solar  knowledge,  and  many  hitherto  un- 
published results  of  researches  and  new  explanatory  hypotheses 
illustated  by  many  new  figures  and  engravings.  7s.  6d.  net 

By  BELLE  MOSES. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 

8vo.  331  pages,  with  frontispiece.    Cloth,  gilt  top. 
A  little  volume  which  treats  more  particularly  of  the  author's 
heroines  and  the  influence  of  women  in  his  life  and  work.  5s 


25  Bedford  Street,  London. 


jTHlS  WEEK'S  BOOKS— continued. 

Music  and  Nationalism  :  A  Study  of  English  Opera  (Cecil 
Forsyth),  5s.  net.  ;  Po6t- Victorian  Music  (Charles  L.  Graves), 
6.«.  ;  Style  in  Musical  Art  (C.  Hubert  H.  Parry),  10.?.  net. 
Macmillan. 

North  Sea  Fishers  and  Fighters  (Walter  Wood).  Kegan  Paul. 
12.s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre  (Edward  Gordon  Craig).  6?. 
Postliminium  :  Essays  and  Critical  Papers   (Lionel  Johnson). 

Elkin  Mathews.  6?. 
Under    the    Russian  and    British  Flags    (Jaakoff  Prelocker). 

Spriggs.    1«.  net. 
Women's  Work  in  Local  Government  (J.  M.  E.  Brownslow). 

Nutt,    2.?.  6d.  net. 
Young  England's  Iliad  (G.  N.  Hester).    Allen.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  December. — Harper's,  Is. ;  The 
Empire,  6rf.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  The  Architectural 
Review,  Is.  ; 


SALES   BY  AUCTION. 


JAPANESE  COLOUR  PRINTS,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  E.  FOXWELL,  Esq. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  18,  at  1  o'clock  precisely,  JAPANESE 
COLOUR  PRINTS,  the  Property  of  E.  FOXWELL,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Economics 
at  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  1896-99,  comprising  Prints  by  Harunobu, 
Koriusai,  Shunman,  Utamaro,  and  the  Three  finest  Triptychs  of  Hiroshige  ;  with 
other  Properties,  including  a  number  of  Framed  Drawings  on  Paper. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS'  and  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS,  FORMING 
PART  OF  THE  TOWNSHEND  HEIRLOOMS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  December  18,  and  Following  Day,  at  t  o'clock 
precisely,  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  AND  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS, 
forming  part  of  the  Townshend  Heirlooms,  removed  from  Raynham  Hall, 
Fakenham,  and  Sold  with  ihe  Approbation  of  Mr.  Justice  Swinfen  Eady, 
comprising  Papers  relating  to  America,  including  an  interesting  letter  from  William" 
Penn,  an  important  Collection  of  Jacobite  Letters  and  Papers,  Documents  con- 
cerning the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Norfolk,  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  &c.  ",  the  Wilmington  Papers,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Autograph  Letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Matthew  Prior,  Sir  R.  Steele,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  William  Pitt  the 
elder,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had  cf  Messrs.  Coe  &  Robinson, 
14  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  ;  of  Messrs.  Farrer  &  Co.,  66,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  W.C.  ;  and  of  the  Auctioneers. 

COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  TUESDAY,  December  19,  and  Two  Following  Days,  at 
1  o'clock  precisely,  a  Valuable  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  MEDALS, 
comprising  Greek  and  Roman,  Early  British,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper  Coins  ;  also  English  and  Foreign  Medals,  &c,  the  Property  of 
a  GENTLEMAN  ;  a  Collection  of  ENGLISH  COPPER  PATTERNS  AND 
CURRENCY  from  Charles  I.,  the  Property  of  STANLEY  BOUSFIELD,  Esq. 
M.A.,  M.D.,  including  George  III.  Unpublished  Patterns  and  Trial  Pieces  by 
Dioz— Unpublished  Striking  in  Lead  of  Canadian  Medal  for  War  of  1812 — and 
Milton's  Middlesex  Penny  Token,  1800  ;  and  other  Properties,  comprising  Portrait 
Badge  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  Gold  — a  Small  Collection  of  Coins  of  Charles  I.; 
and  a  Collection  of  ROMAN,  BRITISH,  and  ENGLISH  COINS,  the  Property 
of  a  GENTLEMAN. 

May  be  viewed.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 
will  SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C,  on  WEDNESDAY,  December  20,  and  Following  Day,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely,  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Property  of  the  late 
WARWICK  WROTH,  Esq.,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Coins,  British 
Museum,  comprising  Books  relating  to  the  British  Museum — a  Small  Remainder 
of  207  Copies  ot  his  Work  on  "  Cremorne  and  the  later  London  Gardens,"  Historical 
Works,  &c.  ;  and  other  Properties,  including  Blanco,  Flora  de  Filipinas— 
Ackermann's  University  of  Oxford— Tyndale's  New  Testament,  1549— Turner's 
England  and  Wales,  Largest  Paper— Standard  English  Works,  Illustrated 
Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.    Catalogues  may  be  had. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
««  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Propretor,  S.  AIREY. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  Iree  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

THE  RUBBER  WORLD, 

ONE   PENNY  WEEKLY. 

THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE  CONTAINS;— 

DUNLOP  WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS. 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TAIPING. 
WEST  AFRICAN  PLANTING.  II. 
METHODS  OF  FIRING  TEA. 
ELECTRICITY  FOR  PLANTS. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COVEN  T    GARDEN,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  XMAS  GIFTS 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

PRINCE  TALLEYRAND  AND  HIS  TIMES  :  From  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV. 

to  the  SeOOnd  Empire.  By  Fredkric  Loi.ike.  English  Version  by  Bryan  O'Donnell,  M.  A.  This 
work  contains  material  from  recently  discovered  documents  now  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
With  Photogravure  and  numerous  other  Portraits.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  In  this  volume  of  the  life  and  times  of  this  remarkable  and  unscrupulous  French  statesman  and  diplomatist  M.  Loliee  has  drawn 
an  admirable  sketch  witn  a  light  and  facile  hand." 

THE  HOUSE  OF  TECK:  A  Romance  of  a  Thousand  Years.   By  Louis 

Felberman,  Author  of"  Hungary  and  its  People,"  etc.  With  Photogravure  of  Her  Majesty,  over 
100  other  interesting  Portraits,  Reproductions  of  Pictures  and  Illustrations  depicting  Family  Relics, 
included  in  the  volume  by  special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "It  is  'the  romance  of  a  thousand  years.'  The  author  has  read  deeply  into  his  authorities,  and  there  are  many 
interesting  stories  and  odd  pieces  of  history  which  are  not  come  by  in  the  ordinary  way." 

PILGRIMS  TO  THE  ISLES  OF  PENANCE  :  Orchid  Gathering  in  the  East. 

By  Mrs.  Talbot  Clifton.  With  54  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Extras  says:   "The  fascination  of  orchid  hunting  in  far-off  lands  has  never  been  more  deftly  set  forth  than  in  Mrs.  Talbot  Clifton|s  . 
'  Pilgrims  to  the  Isles  of  Penance,'  the  tale  —and  a  very  good  one  too —  jf  a  journey  in  parts  of  Burma,  adjoining  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  other  places  in  the 
extreme  south.     Orchids  are  the  beginning  and  ending  and  innermost  meanu.g  of  the  book,  which  has  many  beautiful  pictures  of  the  rarest  and  most 
extraordinary  flowers." 

THE  SEVEN  RICHEST  HEIRESSES  OF  FRANCE.    By  the  Count  de 

Soissons.    With  Photogravure  and  other  Portraits.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "  There  is  no  more  wonderful  and  picturesque  figure  of  the  seventeenth  century  than  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  it  was  a 
happy  idea  on  the  part  of  the  Count  de  Soissons  to  give  an  account  not  only  of  his  career,  but  also  of  the  careers  of  the  seven  nieces  whom  he  used  as  props 
to  his  fortune." 

BIG-GAME    HUNTING   IN   NORTH-EASTERN    RHODESIA.  By 

Owen  Letcher,  F.R.G.S.  With  Portrait  of  Author  in  Photogravure,  and  52  Illustrations  from 
Photographs.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph  says  :  "  So  vivid  are  the  descriptions  of  the  chase,  the  natives,  and  the  animals,  so  splendidly  written  is  his  whole  story,  that 
one  lays  it  down  at  the  last  chapter  with  a  genuine  sigh  of  regret.  Mr.  Letcher  s  adventures  and  misadventures  are  most  absorbing.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  cannot  be  overrated." 

THE  FAIR  LADIES  OF  HAMPTON  COURT.   By  Clare  J errold,  Author 

of  "The  Beaux  and  the  Dandies,"  etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Jerrold.  Illustrated 
with  Photogravure  and  other  Reproductions  from  Paintings  of  the  Beauties  of  the  Period. 
Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  '•  The  work  could  scarcely  hi  done  better  than  is  here  the  case  with  the  easy,  humane,  and  well-bred  narration  of 
Mrs.  Jeirnld.  She  has  just  the  right  touc.i,  and  has  succeeded  ill  producing  a  series  of  pen-portnu  not  unworthy  of  the  artistic  masterpieces  of 
Lely  and  Kneller." 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SEPOY  REVOLT.    By  Mrs.  Muter. 

With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  a  Plan.    Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  ''  The  book  details  the  circumstances  of  outbreak  of  the  rising  of  the  Sepoys  ;  an  1  in  a  narrative  always  made  interesting  from  its 
grasp  of  the  progress  of  the  suppression  as  a  whole,  tives  many  graphic  particulars  of  the  perils,  hardships,  despairs  and  hopes  ot  the  little  band  of  British  at 
the  centre  of  the  cyclone.  The  matter-of-fact  seriousness  with  which  the  story  is  told  adds  much  to  the  impressivcnefs  of  a  readable  book  always  \ivid  with 
the  interest  of  imminent  danger." 

MANY  COLOURED  MOUNTAINS  AND  SOME  SEAS  BETWEEN. 

A  Book  of  Travel.  By  Emma  S.  Boyd.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  several  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Western  Mail  says  :  "  The  book  is  welcome  not  only  for  the  entertaining  reading  which  it  provides,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  it  convej-s  some  idea 
of  the  wonders  and  beauties  to  be  found  in  the  gieat  Briti>h  tmpiie." 

THE  FAIR  LAND  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  Maurice  de  Waleffe. 

Preface  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  With  24  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Demy  8vo, 
7S.  6d.  net. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  Well  observe!,  well  illu-tra'ed,  and  incimmonly  rea-laSIe  " 

The  Sunday  Times  says  :  "Sir  A.  Conan  Djyle  says  that  he  found  this  bjok  charming,  witty,  instructive,  and  full  of  interesting  observations.  This 
will  be  the  general  verdict  of  the  j.  uUic." 

PONIES  AND  ALL  ABOUT  THEM.  By  Frank  Townend  Barton,M.R,C.V.S. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net 

Vanity  Fair  says  :  M  Avaluable  and  eminentty  practical  volume  covering:  the  whole  ground  of  pony  breeding,  keeping,  and  history,  and  dealing  with 
every  class  of  pony.  The  choice  and  managrment  of  ponies,  in  he.t  th  and  disease,  is  vsry  tally  treated;  and  the  work,  well  illustrated  as  it  is,  forms  a 
comprehensive  and  very  reliable  storehouse  of  information  essential  co  every  pony-keepir.    it  fills  a  place  which  no  other  book  has  hitherto  sjpplied.  ' 


FICTION.   Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  SOCIETY  MOTHER      -      -      -     Edmund  Bo:anquet 

A  WIFE  IMPERATIVE  A  Peer 

I  TOO  HAVE  KNOWN      ....     Amy  J.  Baker 

DECREE  NISI  Lady  X 

MISS  DAFFODIL  .....  Curtis  Yorke 
INTELLECTUAL  MARIE  ....  Harry  Tighe 
CUPID'S  TIME  SHEET  ....  D'Arcy  Martin 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CUILLOTINE  -  E.  Scott  Cllies 
THE  POWER  OF  THE  PETTICOAT     -   Mrs.  Henry  Tippett 


ESTHER  CRANT  -      -      -  Alexander  D.  Murray 

THE  SPELL  OF  THE  LOT  IS  -  -  -  D.  H.  Dennis 
LNDER  EASTERN  SKIES     -      -      -        01.V9  Tempest 

C.  F.  Handel  Elvey 
Maxwell  Cray 
C.  H.  isles 

-  -      -  James  Biyth 

-  L'lian  Arnold 


A  CIRL  WITH  IDEALS 
UNCONFESSED 
THE  LITTLE  SICNORA 
FOLLY'S  CATE  - 
ALSO  JOAN 


THE  UNCONSCIOUS  BIGAMIST    -     Ur$.  Cameron  Shute 


Kindly  write  for  John  Long's  General  Catalogue.      It  is  a  mast  interesting  production. 
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MR.  MURRAY'S  NEW  BOOKS.   IDEAL  XMAS  BOOK  GIFTS 


A  BEAUTIFUL  COLOUR  BOOK  FOR  XMAS. 

THE  PILGRIMS'  WAY. 

From  Winchester  to  Canterbury.    By  JULIA  CART- 

WRIGHT  (Mrs.  Ady).  With  numerous  Illustrations  specially 
drawn  by  A.  H.  HALLAM  MURRAY.    15s.  net. 

NEARLY  300,000  COPIES  OF 

GENE.  STRATTON-PORTER'S 

Delightful  Novel,  "  FRECKLES,"  have  been  sold  in 

England  and  America.    Cheaper  Edition.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Full  of  charm  and  of  most  appealing  sentiment. 

VIOLET  JACOB'S  NEW  NOVEL 

"  FLEMINGTON."  By  the  Author  of  "The  Sheep-stealers," 
"  The  Interloper,"  &c.    2nd  Impression.  6s. 

"  The  best  that  Mrs.  Jacob  has  as  yet  given  to  the  public." 

Country  Life. 

"...  if  she  has  not  bettered  she  has  at  least  equalled  the 
exacting  standard  set  in  her  first  novel,  "  The  Sheep-stealers." 

Spectator. 

"...  certainly  the  best  book  she  has  written,  and  one  of  the 

best  that  have  been  published  this  year  '  Flemington  '  is 

not  a  story  one  can  put  down  easily  ;  it  is  pure  romance,  but 
romance  so  full  of  incident  and  excitement,  and  with  such  flashes 
of  humour  and  power  of  observation  that  we  are  carried- right 
away  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  feel  at  one  with  it  as  with 
a  romance  of  Stevenson's." — The  Morning  Post. 

CHANTEMERLE :  A  Novel 

By  D.  K.  BROSTER  and  G.  W.  TAYLOR,  :14th  Impression.  6s. 

"  '  Chantemerle '  is  rich  in  the  eager  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
its  buoyant  narrative  never  flags  for  an  instant.  .  .  .  has 
spaciousness,  dignity  and  a  sound  faculty  for  construction." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  HIGHLAND  LADY 

Edited  by  LADY  STRACHEY.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Illustrations.    6s.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  witty  and  observant  Scotswoman  who 
lived  a  hundred  years  ago.  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge,  Scott, 
and  other  lights  of  the  time. 

LIFE  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK, 

THE  CIRCUMNAVIGATOR.  By  ARTHUR  KITSON.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.    With  Portrait.    2s.  6d.  net. 

SPORTSMAN  AND  SCHOLAR. 

ESSAYS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.  By  JOHN  ANDREW 
DOYLE.    Edited  by  W.  P.  KER.    Portrait.    8s.  net. 

SIR  EDWARD  DURAND'S 

SPORTING  REMINISCENCES.  "RIFLE,  ROD  AND 
SPEAR  IN  THE  EAST."    With  Illustrations.    8s.  net. 

GUN-RUNNING  AND  THE 

INDIAN  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER.  By  the  Hon.  ARNOLD 
KEPPEL.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    9s.  net. 

THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY, 

THE  HISTORY  OF,  during  the  Crimean  Period.  By 

COLONEL  JULIAN  JOCELYN,  late  R.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    2,1  S. 

THE  CULT  of  INCOMPETENCE 

Translated  from  the  French  of  EMILE  FAGUET.    5s.  net. 

This  work  has  attracted  widespread  attention  throughout  Europe, 
and  exhibits  many  of  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  democracy 
of  the  present  day. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


SIEGFRIED    AND    THE    TWILIGHT  OF 

THE  GODS.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Translated  by  MARGARET 
ARMOUR.    Illustrated  in  Coloui  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.    1  5s.  net. 

Previously  Published  Uniform :   THE  RHINEGOLD  &  THE  VALKYRIE. 

Standard. — "  Mr.  Rackham  is  a  subtle  and  interesting  interpreter  of  Wagner's 
genius.  The  poetry,  fancy,  and  quaintness  of  the  epic  he  follows  with  unerring  skill 
and  unfailing  interest  for  beauty." 

THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

By  P.  B.  SHELLEY.    Illustrated  in  Co'our  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  LL.D.    15s.  net. 
Freeman's  Journal.— "The  illustrations  are  ideal,  characterised  by  lightness  and 
clearness  with  delicate  colouring  and  poetic  beauty." 

British  Weekly. — "  It  will  be  one  of  the  favourite  gift-books  this  season." 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  ITALY. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I.    Fully  Illustrated  in  Colour.  16s.net. 
The  Outlook.  — .  .  .    As  a  gift  book  for  people  of  taste  the  volume  could  not 
well  be  improved  upon." 

Previously  Published  Uniform  : 
CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  (0  FRANCE,  (2)  SPAIN,   (3)  ENGLAND. 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON  AND  AFTER; 

By  LOVAT  FRASER.    (2nd  Imp.)  I6s.net. 
Viscount  Milner  in  the  Times:   "The  book  is,  indeed,  much  more  than  a 
biography  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy.    The  author  ranges  widely  and  boldly  over 
the  whole  field  of  Indian  politics  .  .  .  presented  in  a  more  complete  form,  or  with 
greater  candour,  than  by  any  previous  writer." 

IN  NORTHERN  MISTS. 

By  Dr.  F.  NANSEN,  G.C.V.O.,  &c.    Fully  illustrated,  with  Maps,  Plans, 

&c.    2  vols.    30s.  net. 
Daily  News.  — "  A  work  of  historical  research,  wide  in  its  scope,  thorough, 
masterly.    .    .  ." 

Daily  Telegraph. — "A  work  at  once  of  deep  interest  and  lasting  value." 

THROUGH  TRACKLESS  LABRADOR. 

By  H.  HESKETH  PRICHARD.    Fully  Illustrated.  15s.net. 
British  Weekly.  — "  Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard  knows  the  country  intimately.    .   .  . 
The  book  is  full  of  information,  and  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  standard 
authorities  on  Labrador." 

life  of  j.  mcneill  whistler. 

By  E.  R.  and  J.  PENNELL.    Cheaper  Edition,  with  new  matter  and 
Illustrations,    i  vol.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Scotsman. — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  have  never  done  better  work  than  this.  As 
it  stands,  the  monograph  is  more  than  ever  attractive." 


ON  THE  ART  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

By  E.  GORDON  CRAIG.    Fully  Illustrated.  6s.net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BURIED  TREASURE. 

By  R.  D.  PAINE.    Fully  Illustrated.  10s.net. 
Evening  Standard. — "A  fascinating  subject  worthily  handled." 

THE    RAILWAY    CONQUEST    OF  THE 

WORLD.    By  F.  A.  TALBOT.    Fully  Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  EDMUND 

GOSSE..  5s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  ENGRAVERS. 

Artistic  Reproductions  of  their  Principal  Works.  Edited  by  ARTHUR 
M.  HIND.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Now  Ready.    (.)  DURER             (2)  MANTEGNA  J.  R.  SMITH 

(4)  WATTEAU        (5)  GOVA  (6)  VAN  DYCK 


LITTLE  BOOKS  about  OLD  FUR  Nil  URE. 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE  aad  A.  E.  REVEIRS  HOPKINS.  Illustrated. 
Each  2s.  6d.  net. 

(t)  TUDOR  TO  STUART.  (2)  QUEEN  ANNE. 

Three  New  Autobiographies 
HAIL  AND  FAREWELL.     I.  AVE! 

By  GEORGE  MOORE.  6s. 
T.P.'s  Weekly.  —  "  No  modern  writer  gives  one  the  impression  of  the  revelation 
of  personality  so  clearly  as  this  brilliant  novelist  and  critic  of  life." 

MY  VAGABONDAGE. 

By  J.  E.  PATTERSON.    (2nd  Imp.)   8s.  6d:  net. 

ONE  OF  THE  MULTITUDE. 

By  GEORGE  ACORN.    Preface  by  A.  C.  BENSON,  M.A.  6s. 
THE     WAR     GOD.     By  ISRAEL  ZANGWIL1.  2s.6d.net. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  W.  S.  MAUGHAM. 

2S.  6d.  cloth,  Is.  6d.  paper. 
(0  A  MAN  OF  HONOUR.  (2)  JACK  STRAW.   (3)  LADY  FREDERICK. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS 


MAIDS'  MONEY. 
LAURA. 

THE  REWARD  OF  VIRTUE. 

A  LIKELY  STORY. 

JUGGERNAUT. 

ZULEIKA  DOBSON. 

THE  PILGRIM   KAM  ANITA, 

THE  DOP  DOCTOR.    (12th  Imp.) 


Mrs.   II.  DUDENEY 

Caroline  Grosvenor 
Amber  Reeves 
Wm.  de  Morgan 
E.  F.  Benson 
Max  Beerbohm 
Karl  Gjei.lerup 
Richard  Dehan 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

Ayr  has  clipped  the  wings  which  the  sentimentalists, 
or  the  spiritualists,  thought  they  had  observed  sprout- 
ing- somewhere  under  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  coat.  Mr. 
Balfour  In  a  philosophic  vein  once  declared  that  he 
did  not  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  bye- 
elections.  Liberals  are  now  trying  to  think  the  same. 
But  it  is  not  what  the  politicians  think  of  the  bye-elec- 
tions, it  is  what  the  bye-electors  think  of  the  politicians 
that  really  matters.  It  is  odd  that  clever  men  should 
so  often  overlook  this  absolute  truth.  The  number  of 
people  in  Ayr  who  do  not  want  the  Government  may  not 
be  so  large  as  the  number  of  people  in  Captain  Mark 
Sykcs'  constituency — where,  according  to  the  "  Even- 
ing News  ",  seven  thousand  out  of  eight  thousand 
electors  have  protected  against  the  Insurance  Bill  ! — 
still  it  is  large.  Ayr  has  given  the  Government  its 
Christmas  box  straight  between  the  eyes. 

With  Oldham  in  the  North,  Somerset  in  the  West, 
and  Ayr  in  Scotland  up  in  arms  or  votes  against  the 
Government,  the  danger  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  and 
Labour  parties  forcing  their  Government  followers  to 
throw  down  everything  worth  keeping  up  is  sensibly 
lessened.  No  doubt  the  Government  are  arguing  with 
themselves  that  as  soon  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  forgotten,  they  will  rally  :  and  certainly  the 
question  at  each  of  these  elections  was  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Bill.  But — it  we  may  adopt  Lord  Morley's 
line  phrase — "The  Bill  is,  the  Bill  stands  ".  No,  the 
rally  is  not  yet,  and  whilst  Mr.  Bonar  Law  sends  his 
nice  reminding  telegrams  about,  the  public  is  not  likely 
to  forget.  The  whole  Liberal  party  and  their  allies 
have  fallen  into  the  tureen  of  hot  soup  which  was  to 
refresh  "  the  People  ".  There  they  arc  stewing  in 
Lloyd  Georgian  juice. 


After  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  against  woman  suffrage 
last  week,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  and  Sir  E.  Grey's 
for  it  this  week,  we  suggest  as  a  new  and  true  name  for 
the  Government  "The  Yes  and  No  Cabinet". 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  was  in  great  form  at  Barnstaple  on 
Tuesday.  Nothing  could  be  much  funnier  than  his 
parallel  passages  from  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Sir  E.  Grey  on  woman  suffrage.  Truly  it  is  a. 
pretty  tall  order  that  a  fundamental  organic  change 
in  the  constitution — a  revolution  going  deeper  than  any- 
thing merely  political — a  change  not  guessed  at  by  the 
country  at  last  election,  should  be  carried  in  the 
shelter  of  the  Parliament  Act  against  the  will  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  What  has  government  in  this  country 
come  to?  Where  is  the  Government?  Woman 
suffrage,  if  carried,  will  be  carried  neither  by  people  nor 
peers  nor  the  executive.  Ours  is  a  democracy  without 
demos;  a  tyranny,  whose  tyrant  is  wagged  by  "  little 
Navy  lunaticks,  Pecksniffs  and  Snodgrasses  ",  or 
would  be,  did  not  we  Unionists  save  him. 

The  male  suffragette  who  flung  a  despatch-case 
weighing  seven  pounds  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George  last 
Saturday  consoled  himself  that  the  injury  inflicted  was 
small,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  giving  evidence, 
was  quite  anxious  to  get  the  prisoner  off  with 
a  light  sentence.  But  the  consequences  might 
easily  have  been  serious.  Already  the  suffragettes 
have  knocked  in  Mr.  Asquith's  hat,  threatened 
Mr.  Chun-hill  with  a  whip,  lamed  Mr.  Birrell, 
and  only  just  missed  blinding- Mr.  Lloyd  George.  For  this 
last  assault  there  was  not  even  what  an  Irishman  might 
call  a  decent  political  excuse.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
driving  away  from  a  meeting,  where  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey  he  had  just  given  a  send-off  to  the  Woman  Suffrage 
campaign  on  behalf  of  their  amendment  to  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  of  next  session.  The  thing  was  inexcusable  ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not,  there  was  no  excuse. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  Insurance  Act 
would  make  an  end  of  this  Government  had  the  country 
a  chance  to  speak  at  this  moment.  The  doctors 
could  be  trusted  to  give  the  last  push  and  shooting  the 
Government  over  the  precipice.  The  Queen's  Hall 
meeting  was  not  mere  rowdmess  ;  the  men  who  were 
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so  much  excited  that  night  were  not  students  or 
politicians,  but  middle-aged  professional  men  wanting 
only  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living  by  professional 
practice.  The  uproar  in  this  case  really  does  show 
intensity  of  feeling.  The  indignation  at  the  Council  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  is  a  domestic  matter  one 
need  not  inquire  into  closely  ;  but  Sir  Victor  Horslev 
himself  and  his  colleagues  admit  the  case  against  the 
Act  and  the  Government.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  doctors  mean  business.  They  are  right,  for  if  they 
do  not,  there  will  be  no  business  for  them  ;  or  only 
exceedingly  bad  business. 

As  Sir  W.  Watson  Cheyne  said  from  the  chair,  "  if 
they  were  united,  they  were  bound  to  carry  their  point. 
Who  was  there  to  replace  the  profession?  "  Never  has 
trade  union  been  in  stronger  position.  If  the  profes- 
sion strikes,  it  must  get  its  way.  We  hope  it  will,  for 
its  interest  is  also  the  public  interest.  Nothing  could 
be  worse  for  the  public  than  a  starved  discontented 
service  of  doctors.  We  hope,  by  the  way,  that  those 
who  arc  unable  to  see  any  good  in  trade  unions,  but  are 
hot  on  the  doctors'  side  against  the  Act,  will  note  that 
here  is  a  case  of  the  purest  trade  union  methods  working 
for  good.  Unorganised.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  have 
downed  the  medicals  as  he  would  ;  organised,  they  can 
down  him. 

Large  changes  have  been  made  in  the  officering  of  the 
London  Municipal  Reform  party.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 
has  resigned  the  leadership — a  great  loss  to  the  party. 
Mr.  Fisher  has  brought  to  the  work  more  statesman- 
ship than  any  of  his  predecessors.  By  his  sensible 
policy  he  has  restored  the  Council's  financial  good  name, 
or  given  it  one.  Resolutely  refusing  "  wild  cat  "  of 
every  sort,  he  has  yet  provided  the  Council  with  money 
for  useful  work.  He  has  reduced  the  rate  but  not 
starved  the  services.  Happily  the  party  had  a  capital 
man  to  put  in  his  place.  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  has  had 
much  administrative  experience,  and  his  capacitv  for 
work  is  limitless.  Captain  Swinton  becomes  vice-chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Henry  Lygon  Chief  Whip  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Lygon  should  be  ideal  as  Chief  Whip.  The  zealous 
will  feel  his  charm  and  the  slackers  may  fear  his  tongue, 
if  not  even  his  fist. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  started  his  new  duties  with  dis- 
tinction. If  he  has  not  yet  had  a  chance,  such  as 
Stepney  Street  or  the  Dartmoor  Shepherd,  or  the 
Haywards  Heath  bench  of  magistrates  offered  Mr. 
Churchill,  he  is  at  least  involved  in  an  affair  of  parlia- 
mentary honour  at  the  start  with  Lord  Midleton.  The 
account — or  accounts — of  the  negotiations  between 
himself  and  Lord  Midleton  is  so  technical  as  to  be 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  public.  Technical  questions 
are  often,  virtually,  questions  of  taste.  Mr.  McKenna's 
admirers  will  believe  absolutely  in  all  that  Mr. 
McKenna  says — just  as  they  believed  in  those  week-end 
wars  he  waged  till  the  Prime  Minister  asked  him  for  his 
sword.  But  Mr.  McKenna's  queue  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  his  perky  assurance  does  not  convince  us 
all.  Moreover,  it  is  a  sign  of  no  rare  strength  when  a 
Cabinet  Minister — not  perhaps  a  great  Minister,  but  at 
least  a  Minister  in  a  great  office — rushes  to  the  Press 
with  his  explanations. 

Mr.  McKenna  is  eager  to  prove  that,  thanks  to  the 
action  of  Lord  Midleton  and  the  Lords,  the  London 
police  are  to  be  robbed  of  their  day  of  rest.  Codlin — 
or  perhaps  it  should  be  Coddling — of  the  Liberal  party 
is  the  policeman's  true  friend  !  Frankly,  we  suspect 
that  if  Mr.  McKenna  came  out  on  behalf  of  the  London 
police,  he  is  staying  out  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Mr.  McKenna  is  above  all  a  good  party  man. 
It  was — obviously — because  he  was  so  good  at  partv 
that  he  was  given  high  office.  It  is  his  business,  out  of 
hours  at  any  rate,  to  convert  the  London  police  to 
Liberalism.  But  it  is  a  pity  when  great  officials — for 
Mr.  McKenna  is  a  great  official,  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  world — mix  up,  inextricably,  party  loyalty  and 
national  duty. 


Meanwhile  Mr.  McKenna  has  a  still  more  unpleasant 
affair  with  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  Put  in  compressed 
form,  Lord  Charles  said  that  Mr.  McKenna  had  got 
"  the  sack  "  :  now  Mr.  McKenna,  according  to  an 
alleged  letter  to  his  agent,  retorts  that  Lord  Charles 
never  even  got  the  job.  When  pleasantries  like  this 
pass  there  is  danger,  as  Captain  McTurk  thought,  in 
that  glorious  story  "  S.  Ronan's  Well  ",  of  the  parties 
not  having  time  to  wait  till  the  ground  is  measured 
out.  We  have  no  knowledge  why  Mr.  McKenna  left 
the  Admiralty.  Some  may  suggest  that  whereas  poor 
Lord  Tweedmouth  went  because  he  had  too  much  cor- 
respondence with  the  German  Emperor,  Mr.  McKenna 
went  because  he  refused  to  have  any  correspondence 
at  all  with  the  Emperor.  For  ourselves,  we  are  content 
to  believe  that  Mr.  McKenna  went  to  the  Home  Office 
because  he  was  such  a  terrific  success  at  sea,  whilst 
Mr.  Churchill  went  to  the  Admiralty  because  he  was 
such  a  terrific  success  on  land. 

Lord  Haldane's  duel  with  Lord  Roberts  has  been 
entertaining.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  soldier  has  come 
off  best ;  although  of  course  Lord  Roberts'  standpoint 
in  these  discussions  is  always  weakened  by  the 
remembrance  that  in  his  day  of  power  and  influence 
he  accomplished  little  or  nothing  towards  putting  our 
military  problem  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
Very  truly  he  maintains  that,  not  only  are  we 
unprepared  for  war,  but  that  in  the  matter  of  guns 
and  rifles  we  arc  out  of  date,  and  hopelessly  behind 
other  nations  in  aviation.  France  possesses  200 
aeroplanes,  and  Germany  is  striving  hard  to  emulate 
her.     We  offer  ^75  to  encourage  aviating  recruits  ! 

The  main  point  of  Lord  Roberts'  attack  was  the 
Territorial  force,  which  he  characterises  as  a  costly 
sham.  Lord  Haldane  reiterates  all  the  old  platitudes 
about  the  Territorials  being  enthusiasts,  and  thus 
better  than  men  serving  compulsorily.  But  after  the 
figures  recently  presented  to  Parliament,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  enthusiasm  comes  in.  Abetted  by 
Sir  John  French,  who,  where  a  War  Minister  is 
concerned,  appears  to  have  no  mind  of  his  own,  he 
continues  to  cling  to  all  the  old  Territorial  myths, 
long  after  everybody  else  has  realised  their  futility. 

It  is  a  pity  people  who  like  hard  brilliant  phrasing  do 
not  read  some  of  the  English  prose  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  would  find  it  a  relief  from 
the  pap  that  passes  often  for  preciosity  to-day.  One 
of  those  old  writers  makes  light  of  an  "  Italianate  " 
type  of  Englishman  who  posed  then.  At  least  as 
absurd  a  figure  is  the  cosmopolised  Englishman  who  is 
parading  to-day.  The  outcry  about  the  "  annexation  " 
of  Solium,  and  the  terrific  type  on  some  of  the  Radical 
posters  in  which  it  was  announced  early  this  week,  is  a 
good  example.  The  inkpot  dovecots  of  Bouverie 
Street  were  in  a  flutter  about  this  "  startling  "  action  by 
England  in  Tripoli.  They  discovered  Solium,  a  new  bit 
of  the  earth,  and,  as  a  jester  has  said,  they  sollumised  it. 
But  it  happens  this  great  coup  is  as  old  at  least  as 
1904.  It  is  merely  a  discreet  act  of  isolating  from  the 
war  what  has  long  been  regarded  as  Egyptian  soil.  So 
much  for  Democracy  in  foreign  affairs  :  once  more  it 
has  found  in  a  thistle  a  forest  tree. 

When  Lowe  warned  the  House  that  it  could  have 
Democracy  at  any  time,  perhaps  even  he  did  not  imagine 
Democracy  in  foreign  affairs.  But  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  can  tell  another  tale.  He  was  sent  to 
Parliament  to  look  after  factory  questions  and  hours  of 
work.  But  he  is  looking  after  India  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Macdonald  just  now  prefers  the  Levant  to 
Labour.  He  is  not  going  to  upset  the  Foreign 
Secretary:  his  ambition  soars  higher;  he  is  going  to 
upset  the  Foreign  Office.  The  old  bad,  secret,  aristo- 
cratic system,  if  we  gather  his  views  aright,  must  go. 
We  foresee  the  day  when,  with  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
on  the  Front  Bench  very  near  the  brass-bound  box,  the 
Ambassadors  and  First  Secretaries  of  Legation  and 
attaches  will  be  pensioned  off.  With  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
at  Rome  to  keep  Italy  straight,  and  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  in 
Berlin  to  disarm  German  suspicions,  we  shall  then  be 
near,  indeed,  the  millennium. 
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It  will  probably  come  about  through  the  whole  ol  the 
civilised  world  entering  into  a  Holy  Alliance  against  this 
country:  for  of  all  the  dabblers  who  ever  dabbled  in 
public  affairs  the  people  who  are  now  calling  for  a 
foreign  policy  for  "  The  People"  are  surely  the  most 
wonderful.  The  old  diplomatists  may  have  striven  to 
set  other  nations  by  the  ears.  If  that  was  wicked, 
what  of  the  policy  of  the  newest  diplomatists  who  would 
set  all  the  nations  at  the  throat  of  one — their  own? 
The  truth  is  obvious — it  would  be  just  as  w  ise  to  put 
the  men  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  shovel  over  the 
Foreign  Office  as  to  put  the  Foreign  Office  over  the 
men  with  the  pickaxe  and  shovel.  We  venture  to  think 
that  if  this  were  put  to  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  the  wisest 
Labour  M.P.  who  ever  sat  in  the  House,  he  w  ould  agree. 

But  perhaps  the  height  of  the  ridiculous  is  only 
reached  when  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  sublimely 
demands  a  return  in  foreign  policy  to  "  classic 
Liberalism  ".  What  precisely  is  meant  by  classic  here, 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  think  it  likely  that,  if  Mr. 
Macdonald  would  cut  the  classics,  and  come  to  plain, 
working  English,  he  would  say  he  wished  a  return  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bulgarian  way.  Unfortunately  for 
the  classics,  a  return  to  that  policy  may  connote  a  return 
to  those  many  little  wars  all  over  the  world  for  w  hich 
Liberalism  was  so  famed  at  that  humanitarian  period. 
It  has  long  been  a  moot  question  whether  the 
Gladstonian  policy  was  more  famous  for  its  making  of 
small  w  ars  or  its  making  of  small  peers. 

The  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  Franco- 
German  Treaty  has  ended  in  a  very  large  majority — 
393  to  36 — for  the  Government,  as  everyone  expected. 
It  was  not  credible  that  France  would  reject  seven- 
eighths  of  the  cake  because  she  could  not  have  the 
whole.  M.  de  Mun's  speech  was  in  his  finest  style, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  "  business  ".  The  Colonial 
group  grumble  because  Spain  has  not  been  shut  out 
altogether,  but  even  our  Foreign  Office  is  not  so 
wedded  to  the  Entente  as  to  be  willing  to  throw 
over  Spain.  The  Prime  Minister's  references  to  the 
Entente  were  somewhat  frigid,  and  he  left  many 
matters,  on  which  there  was  some  curiosity,  unex- 
plained. There  is  clearly  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
Treaty,  and  150  Deputies  refrained  from  voting.  The 
Deputies  for  constituencies  on  the  Eastern  frontier 
handed  in  a  declaration,  which  was  read  aloud,  against 
any  arrangement  being  made  :with  Germany  which 
might  be  taken  as  a  rapprochement. 

Sir  Edwin  Pears  seems  at  last  to  have  lost  faith  in 
his  proteges,  and  admits  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Macedonia  is  "as  bad  as  it  was  in  the  Hamidian 
days  ".  A  great  many  well-informed  people  have 
been  saying  this  for  a  long  time.  In  fact  we  have 
recognised  that  the  views  of  Sir  Edwin  represented  the 
triumph  of  faith  over  experience.  His  error  was, 
however,  a  generous  one.  But  he  warns  us  that 
trouble  is  really  brewing  this  time  in  Macedonia  and 
that  ere  long  Turkey  may  be  confronted  with  a  general 
rising.  This  may  even  be  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
especially  if,  while  involved  with  the  Italians,  she  also 
finds  herself  at  war  w  ith  the  Russians  in  Persia,  which 
is  far  from  impossible. 

Representations  to  China  have  been  made  in  the 
correctest  manner  by  the  Great  Powers  through  the 
Consuls  General.  Jointly  they  urged  a  speedy  under- 
standing in  the  interests  both  of  China  and  of  foreigners. 
The  answer  of  Wu  Ting-fang  was  urbane  in  the 
extreme  :  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  a  member  of 
several  peace  societies.  He  would  do  his  best.  But  a 
peace  hastily  patched  up  would  only  lead  to  a  worse 
state  than  the  first.  At  the  peace  conference  on 
Wednesday,  Wu  Ting-fang,  according  to  Reuter's 
official  account  of  the  speeches,  urged  that  the 
revolution  must  go  on  :  "  the  people  would  accept  no 
other  form  of  government  than  a  Republic  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  people  ".  The  Manchus  might  remain 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Chinese,  but  a  term 
had  been  put  to  their  dominion. 


The  account  from  Pekin  of  the  murder  of  Tuan-fang 
at  Tse-chau  in  Shanse  is  very  particular  and  dramatic. 
Discovering  his  soldiers  were  disloyal,  runs  the  tele- 
gram, Tuan-fang  tried  to  escape  by  train  with  his 
brother.  They  were  caught  by  the  soldiers,  and  hacked 
to  pieces.  This  telegram  is,  on  the  lace  of  it,  suspect. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  railway  in  Shanse;  but  Tuan- 
fang  had  no  business  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it. 
What  could  Tuan-fang  be  doing  in  Shanse?  lie  had 
been  sent  to  Szechuan  to  settle  the  trouble  that  had 
arisen  there  over  imperialising  the  railway.  lb 
had  nothing  to  do  in  Shanse;  and  in  Szechuan,  where 
he  should  have  been,  and  where  there  is  another 
Tse-chau,  which  might  possibly  have  been  confused  in 
the  telegram  with  Tse-chau  in  Shanse,  there  is  no 
railway. 

President  Taft  has  managed  America's  little  difference 
w  ith  Russia  extremely  well.  It  is  the  old  controversy 
between  the  countries  as  to  Russian  Jews  naturalised 
in  America.  Himself  denouncing  the  Treaty  of  1832, 
President  Taft  gains  both  as  politician  and  statesman. 
Had  he  held  to  the  Treaty,  Congress  would  have  de- 
nounced it  over  his  head.  He  would  have  lost  credit 
politically.  Moreover,  if  Congress  had  denounced  the 
treaty,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  done  so  in  a  spirit 
of  blunt  hostility.  President  Taft  has  done  the  thing 
tactfully ;  and  has  coupled  with  his  notice  that  the 
Treaty  must  be  considered  as  of  no  effect  from  1  Janu- 
ary 191 3  a  hope  that  another  agreement  may  be 
reached  "upon  bases  more  perfectly  responsive' to  the 
interests  of  both  Governments". 

Nothing  very  definite  will  be  heard  in  India  as  to 
native  opinion  of  the  Durbar  reforms  till  the  King  has 
left.  Tongues  will  be  loosened  then.  The  King's 
reception  in  Calcutta  ma}'  show  what  the  feeling  is 
there.  So  far,  however,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  moving 
the  capital  to  Delhi  is  popular  everywhere  but  in  Bengal. 
Its  popularity  in  the  Rajput  and  Sikh  States,  and 
throughout  Upper  India  generally  is  particularly 
marked.  H.H.  Agha  Khan,  the  head  of  the  Indian 
Musalmans,  has  declared  emphatically  in  its  favour. 
In  Bengal  opinions  seem  at  present  divided.  The  Musal- 
mans are  inclined  to  complain  that  they  have  lost  the 
position  which  they  have  recently  won  ;  but  their  feelings 
of  late  have  been  rather  sore  at  the  spoliation  of  Turkey 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Powers  there  and  in 
Persia.  The  Hindu  leaders  are  perplexed.  They  have 
lost  their  old  grievance,  and  are  not  ready  with  a 
fresh  one. 

An  incident*  of  the  Durbar  to  be  regretted  was  the 
misconduct  of  the  Gaeckwar.  This  graceless  Feudatory 
has  learned  his  ideas  of  ceremony  and  a  mistaken  sense 
of  his  own  importance  in  America.  The  record  of 
Baroda  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  ruling  family  are 
strangers  to  the  people,  and  the  present  ruler  owes  his 
position  to  us.  He  was  a  humble  village  youth, 
selected  as  heir  by  adoption  when  his  predecessor  was 
deposed  for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Resident  and 
for  general  misgovernment.  His  loyalty  has  been  for 
some  years  under  suspicion.  (He  has  coquetted  with 
the  leaders  of  sedition,  including,  it  seems,  the  notorious 
Krishnavarma.)  His  apology  was  not  sufficient.  The 
offence  requires  much  more  serious  notice.  A  reduction 
of  his  salute  has  been  suggested,  and  a  restriction  on 
his  foreign  travel.  Lord  Curzon  had  to  censure  him 
severely  tor  leaving  his  dominions  in  time  of  famine  to 
indulge  in  a  European  tour.  He  should  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers. 

On  the  very  conflicting  facts  as  to  the  collision 
between  the  "  Hawke  "  and  the  "  Olympic  "  the  Judge 
has  found  every  point  in  favour  of  the  "  Hawke  ".  But 
the  "  Olympic  "  escapes  from  the  legal  consequences 
that  otherwise  would  have  followed  owing  to  having 
been  under  compulsory  pilotage.  As  to  this  the  Judge 
held  that  the  collision  was  due  solely  to  the  faulty 
navigation  of  the  pilot  ;  and  there  was  no  shadow  of 
foundation  for  saying  that  the  negligence  of  any  of  the 
owners'  servants  partly  caused  it.    Whether  this  should 
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or  should  not  be  so  is  disputable  ;  but  it  is  on  the  law 
as  it  stands  that  the  owners  of  the  "  Olympic  "  escape 
paying  damages.  A  Departmental  Committee  has 
recommended  that  this  immunity  should  be  abolished. 

It  is  possible  to  believe,  from  the  way  the  Court  has 
awarded  costs,  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  fault 
in  the  "  Hawke  "  for  a  freedom  which  is  quite  allowable 
by  the  rules,  but  which  in  these  days  of  vast  vessels 
like  the  "  Olympic,"  in  narrow  channels,  such  as  the 
Solent,  cannot  be  taken  so  safely  as  in  the  open  sea. 
The  "  Hawke  "  was  held  not  to  be  exceeding  the  per- 
mitted rate  of  speed,  and  not  to  be  an  overtaking  vessel 
with  a  duty  to  follow  a  prescribed  rule  in  consequence. 
Yet  there  is  a  sort  of  implication  that  she  was  a  bit 
too  insistent  on  her  rights  in  the  circumstances.  This 
is  marked  bv  her  only  getting  half  her  costs  in  the  action 
brought  against  her  by  the  "  Olympic  "  ;  no  costs  being 
given  in  the  action  against  the  "  Olympic  ". 

An  interesting  point  in  the  "  Hawke's  "  defence  was 
that  she  was  sucked  in  by  the  "  Olympic".  This  was 
not  necessary,  as  she  was  held  free  from  blame  ;  but 
the  Judge  found,  while  not  taking  the  view  of 
"  suction"  in  the  technical  sense,  that  the  forces  set 
up  in  the  water  carried  her  towards  the  "  Olympic  "  in 
a  swerve  which  was  beyond  her  control,  and  that  the 
"  Olympic"  did  not  take  the  proper  steps  to  keep  out 
of  the  way. 

The  decision  of  the  Miners'  Conference  to  take  a 
ballot  of  the  men  puts  off  the  crisis  till  Christmas  is 
well  past.  This  is  the  third  big  strike,  turned  aside 
within  the  last  month,  that  has  threatened  the  Christmas 
holiday.  The  Post  Office  strike  and  the  railway  strike 
very  narrowly  missed  upsetting  Christmas  altogether. 
Even  so,  the  field  is  not  yet  clear.  It  will  be  a  ruffled 
Christmas  at  Dundee  this  year,  where  the  strike  of  the 
carters  has  led  to  some  fierce  rioting  and  the  calling 
in  of  the  Black  Watch  to  keep  the  peace.  More  serious 
is  the  position  of  the  cotton-workers  in  Lancashire, 
hanging  between  peace  and  war. 

The  "  Phormio  "  of  Terence  was  the  chosen  play  this 
year  at  Westminster.  It  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  of 
"reform  ",  to  hear  applause  following  pat  on  the 
delivery  of  some  happy  line,  and  to  find  an  audience 
taking  easily  every  good  point  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for,  if 
some  of  the  old  jokes  are  rather  obvious,  some  of  the 
old  Latin  is  not.  The  boys'  acting  was  awkwardly 
sincere  ;  they  were  determined  to  be  quite  thorough. 
Certainly  they  knew  their  lines,  and  made  themselves 
admirably  well-heard.  But  at  Westminster  the  play  is 
not  the  thing.  What  we  must  not  miss  is  the  Epilogue 
to  the  play — a  roaring  topical  farce,  full  of  bad  jokes  in 
execrable,  choice  Latin. 

In  English  we  are  tired  of  the  railway  strike,  the 
harem  skirt,  Sidney  Street,  and  the  servant  stamp. 
"  Conventus  Hortus  perdita  poma  gemit  "  is  another 
matter  (Conventus  Hortus  is  irresistible).  "  Harum 
certe  obstatpars  infima  :  praepediuntur  crura  vacillanti  " 
- — this  is  in  the  best  manner  of  Westminster  dormitory. 
Some  of  the  fun  is  less  innocent  of  sting  :  "  Ni  lambo 
et  lambo,  ut  figatur  regis  imago.  Hie,  a?grotanti 
pensio  nulla  datur.  Sed  defis,  o  gummi  ".  To  put 
Latin  into  the  mouth  of  a  fiercely  democratic  minister 
(vidistine  ducem  quern  pelo?)  is  on  an  occasion  like  this 
harmless  necessary  cruelty.  More  cruel  than  this  is 
the  confronting  of  an  old  shepherd  with  his  benefactor 
— "  rara  ovis  in  terris,  nigroque  simillimus  agno  ". 

There  was  a  little  paragraph  in  the  "  Times  "  this 
week  which  we  fear  the  Radical  Press  will  not  copy  nor 
comment  on.  It  is  that  Lord  Ancaster  has  abated 
10  per  cent,  of  rent  on  his  Lincolnshire  farms  because  his 
tenants  were  hurt  by  the  dry  summer  and  want  of  feed 
for  sheep  and  cattle.  Another  Tory  tyrant,  another 
"  Feudalist  "  !  We  wonder  what  sum  per  cent,  is 
being  abated  on  the  rents  of  I>ord  Carrington's  or  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman's  small-holders  who  have  suffered 
from  a  dry  season.  Wc  fear  that  this  sum,  whatever  it 
be,  will  be  not  enough  for  these  small-holders  to  buy  a 
Christmas  card  with,  far  less  a  turkey. 


THE  DOCTORS  AND  THE  INSURANCE  ACT. 

WHEN  a  man  who  is  commonly  considered  mild- 
mannered  and  peaceable  is  seen  to  be  labouring 
under  great  indignation,  it  may  generally  be  assumed 
with  accuracy  that  he  has,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least, 
a  genuine  grievance.  Similarly,  when  a  profession 
previously  undemonstrative,  mute,  and  enjoying  a  repu- 
tation for  some  altruism,  suddenly  breaks  out  into  turbu- 
lent meetings,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  a  cause 
of  some  gravity  to  explain  so  singular  a  departure  from 
the  normal.  Yet  anyone  reading  the  comments  of  the 
Government  Press  upon  the  meeting  of  doctors  held 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  Tuesday  might  imagine  that 
the  disorder  which  marked  the  meeting  was  merely 
an  ebullition  of  those  riotous  high-spirits  which,  in 
print  at  least,  are  regarded  as  the  special  prerogative 
of  medical  students.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  meeting 
was  not  composed  of  medical  students,  but  of  busy  men 
of  mature  years,  not  prone  to  loud  talking  and  demon- 
strations, yet  human  and  capable  of  feeling  exasperated 
by  what  they  regard  as  hard  usage.  The  profession 
is  lectured  upon  the  noisiness  of  the  audience,  upon  its 
discourtesy  towards  its  leaders,  and  upon  the  spirit  of 
self-seeking  which  the  proposals  of  the  Insurance  Act 
have  unmasked  in  a  body  of  men  heretofore  considered 
at  least  as  unselfish  as  any.  It  is  no  doubt  a  pity  that 
the  audience  declined  to  hear  in  their  own  defence  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion ;  yet  a  certain  amount  of  turbulence  may  be  forgiven 
to  a  man  who  finds  the  official  of  a  charitable  institu- 
tion about  to  remove  his  furniture  (but  not  his  neigh- 
bour's) by  process  of  law,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  affairs 
of  the  institution  concerned.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
doctors  consider  that  the  Insurance  Act  proposes  to 
effect  its  benevolences  at  the  expense  of  their  brains 
and  pockets  to  an  unfair  extent,  and  they  are  angry 
about  it.  Now  an  angry  man  is  seldom  dignified  in  his 
conduct,  yet  he  may  have  right  on  his  side,  .none  the 
less  ;  and  a  brief  consideration  of  the  events  w  hich  have 
led  up  to  this  crisis  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  anger 
and  suspicions  of  the  medical  profession  are  not 
causeless. 

Although  the  breaking  of  this  storm  has  been  sudden, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  a  storm  from  a  clear  sky. 
It  has  been  brewing  for  months,  indeed  for  years.  It 
had  its  start  in  the  experience  of  doctors  at  the  hands 
of  friendly  societies.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
the  early  days  of  these  societies  the  wretchedly  paid 
work  which  they  offered  was  undertaken  by  the  doctors 
in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing self-help.  It  is  an  irony  indeed  that  such  benevo- 
lence should  have  had  the  recoil  that  wc  have  witnessed. 
For  with  time  the  societies  became  great  and  rich, 
while  the  medical  profession,  always  unbusinesslike, 
remained  ill-organised  and  incapable  of  showing  a  united 
front.  In  consequence,  if  ever  a  practitioner  serving  a 
"club  "  or  friendly  society  ventured  to  protest  against 
the  inadequacy  of  his  pay,  he  was  met  with 
the  threat  that  the  society  would  introduce  into  his 
district  a  subsidised  competitor  in  the  shape  of  some 
struggling  young  doctor  to  whom  a  fixed  salary,  on 
almost  any  terms,  offered  an  irresistible  inducement. 
Often  therefore  a  man  continued  to  carry  on  the  con- 
tract portion  of  his  practice,  cowed  but  under  protest, 
and  trusting  for  his  bread  and  butter  to  his  independent 
patients.  After  years  of  such  experiences  contract 
practice  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity,  but  a 
hateful  one,  and  a  thing  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
might  be.  Such  was  the  position  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Insurance  Bill.  If  there  was  one 
fixed  idea  current  among  the  doctors  of  this  country 
it  was  that  the  officials  of  the  great  friendly,  societies 
were  very  hard  and  powerful  taskmasters  indeed,  and 
that  contract  practice  under  such  auspices  was  a  curse 
to  the  profession.  Into  this  electric  atmosphere  came 
the  Insurance  Bill,  carrying  upon  its  face  good  evidence 
that  the  friendlv  societies  had  been  abundantly  con- 
sulted in  the  framing  of  it,  and  the  doctors  not  at 
all,  or  negligibly.  The  latter  found  themselves 
threatened  with  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  type  of 
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practice  which  above  all  others  they  had  learned  to 
loathe,  while  the  administration  of  the  medical  benefits 
conferred  by  the  Hill  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  very 
men  of  whose  treatment  they  had  so  long  complained. 
Somewhat  staggered  by  this  impending  catastrophe 
they  next  discovered  that  any  employed  person,  no 
matter  what  his  income,  was  at  liberty  to  become  a 
voluntary  contributor  under  the  Act,  and  to  obtain 
his  doctoring  for  7d.  a  week.  They  learned  that  the 
benevolent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intended  that 
his  own  children  should  participate  in  this  charity,  and 
that  even  the  dignity  of  being  Governor  of  the  Hank 
of  England  would  prove  no  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of 
at.  The  reader  who  reflects  upon  the  effect  which  such 
provisions  would  have  had  upon  the  profession  of 
medicine  will  feel  little  surprise  that  the  author  of 
them  became  at  once  suspect  from  the  medical  point 
of  view  :  for  it  was  obvious  that  a  man  who  with  a 
light  heart  could  make  propositions  so  fatal  to  medical 
practice  as  we  know  it  was  capable  of  anything,  since 
he  was  clearly  ignorant  to  an  abysmal  degree  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  doctor's  life,  or  wilfully  negligent 
•of  them. 

Suspicious,  therefore,  and  seriously  concerned  about 
its  future,  yet  anxious  to  assist  as  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  self-preservation  In  what  was  felt  to  be 
a  sincere  attempt  at  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  profession 
.proceeded  to  formulate  certain  essential  conditions  upon 
which  alone  it  would  undertake  to  serve  under  the  Bill. 
These  formed  the  six  cardinal  points  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard.  Briefly  stated,  the  claims  were 
Ihese  : — 1.  An  income  limit  of  £2  a  week  for  those 
.entitled  to  the  medical  benefit.  2.  Free  choice  of  doctor 
by  the  patient.  3.  Administration  of  the  medical  benefit 
by  local  Health  Committees,  not  by  the  friendly 
societies.  4.  Local  option  by  the  profession  as  regards 
the  method  of  remuneration  ;  whether,  that  is  to  say, 
payment  should  be  made  for  work  done  or  assessed 
on  a  capitation  basis.  5.  Adequate  remuneration 
according  to  the  work  required.  6.  Adequate  re- 
presentation of  the  profession  upon  the  local  committees. 
Such  were  the  terms  upon  which  the  profession  un- 
willingly consented  to  serve  under  the  Bill.  We  do  not 
think  that  an  impartial  student  of  the  matter  will  con- 
sider these  claims  an  excessive  compensation  for  the 
total  upsetting  of  the  conditions  of  medical  practice,  and 
this  in  a  direction  most  distasteful  to  the  vast  majority 
of  practitioners.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and 
after  numerous  meetings  between  the  Council  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  and  the  Chancellor  or  his 
representatives,  some  of  the  six  points  were  granted 
and  definitely  incorporated  in  the  Bill.  Others  how- 
ever were  not  incorporated,  of  which  some  (and  notably 
the  burning  question  of  an  income  limit  for  beneficiaries 
under  the  Act),  after  having  been  in  the  first  instance 
definitely  refused,  were  finally  left  to  be  settled  locally 
between  the  local  Health  Committees  and  the  doctors 
of  the  district.  It  is  in  connexion  with  these  undeter- 
mined points  that  the  intestine  friction  within  the  pro- 
fession has  arisen.  The  Council  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  appears  to  consider  that  it  has  received 
adequate  guarantees  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
them.  The  profession  as  a  whole  on  the  other  hand 
believes  that  the  guarantees  are  totally  illusory  and  that 
the  sectional  settlements  suggested  are  foredoomed  to 
end  unfavourably  for  its  members.  In  evidence  of  the 
illusory  nature  of  the  guarantees  it  is  pointed  out  that 
three-fifths  of  the  local  Health  Committees  will  be 
formed  by  representatives  of  the  insured  persons  them- 
selves, while  the  medical  representation  upon  them  will 
never  exceed  one-tenth  and  may  fall  below  this  figure. 
This  is  handing  over  the  administration  of  medical 
benefits  to  the  officials  of  the  friendly  societies,  although 
they  will  appear  under  another  name.  Again,  in 
response  to  medical  protests,  a  provision  was  introduced 
which  appeared  to  limit  voluntary  contributors  to 
those  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  ,£160  a  year. 
(Not,  be  it  noted,  the  ^104  a  year  claimed  by  the  pro- 
fession, but  the  lowest  figure  which  the  Chancellor 
would  incorporate  in  the  Bill.)  Yet  even  this  limi- 
tation is  illusory.    The  Act  says  that  "no  person  shall 


be  entitled  to  become  "  a  voluntary  contributor  if  his 
income  exceeds  jQ\(k>,  yet  goes  on  to  say  that  anyone 
may  continue  to  be  a  voluntary  contributor  after  he 
has  contributed  for  five  years,  even  though  he  ceases 
to  be  qualified  in  respect  of  his  income.  Now  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  self-made  men  earn  less  than  ;£i6o 
a  year  for  the  first  five  years  of  their  business  lives, 
even  though  they  may  attain  to  ^,'5000  a  year  by  the 
time  they  arc  forty.  Vet  every  man  of  this  kind  may 
continue,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  whatever  his  degree 
of  affluence,  to  avail  himself  of  the  charity  of  the 
Insurance  Act. 

It  is  such  injustices  as  these,  coupled  with  an 
ingrained  fear  both  of  friendly  society  domination  and  of 
exploitation  at  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  have  aroused  such  signal  hostility  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  men  little  given  to  noisy  outbursts. 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  doctors  were  not  approached 
with  more  sympathy  and  consideration  in  a  matter 
which  touches  the  very  foundations  of  their  professional 
lives.  They  are  not  unjustified  in  believing  that  their 
long  sacrifices  have  been  disregarded,  and  that  the 
position  they  assumed  in  a  spirit  of  charity  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  for  a  business  rearrangement  of  their 
dues.  It  seems  that  for  once  they  arc  united  and  firm, 
and  ali  who  would  prevent  the  degradation  of  a  noble 
profession  will  hope  that  doctors  will  firmly  decline  to 
prostitute  themselves  and  their  brains  at  the  bidding  of 
vicarious  philanthropists. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

THE  old  toast  will  hold  still.  It  is  not  drunk  in  these 
days  so  often  as  it  was  ;  more  the  pity  ;  but  under 
the  growing  shadow  of  attack  we  imagine  it  will  return 
into  fashion.  Where  Tories,  we  had  almost  said  where 
gentlemen,  forgather,  the  toast  of  the  King  will 
hardly  be  drunk  unfollowed  by  the  toast  of  Church  and 
State.  It  is  true  that  in  the  days  when  Church  and 
State  was  a  general  toast  amongst  gentlemen,  drunk 
almost  as  regularly  as  the  "  health  unto  his  Majesty  ", 
there  was  too  much  that  was  political  about  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  public  conception  of  it. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  that.  The  Anglican 
Church  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  any  State ; 
it  is  no  State  department.  But  the  mutual  support  of 
Church  and  State  is  a  principle  and  a  practice  of  price- 
less importance.  Religiously  it  signifies  and  realises 
that  religion  is  not  one  compartment  and  the  rest  of 
life  another.  A  State  officially  connected  with  no 
religion  is  as  a  State  religionless.  We  all  know  the 
talk  about  the  State  being  nothing  but  the  people  and 
so  forth  ;  but  the  State  is  an  entity,  a  person,  outside 
of  the  people  as  a  mere  crowd  of  individuals.  That 
entity  can  have  no  essential  connexion  with  religion 
where  there  is  no  established  Church  ;  certainly  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  religion.  It  is  a  common  device  of 
disestablishes  to  assure  the  world  that  this  is  not  a 
religious  question  but  merely  political.  It  will  not  do: 
it  is  a  religious  question.  To  say  that  people  can  be 
just  as  good  and  just  as  religious  where  there  is  no 
established  Church  as  where  there  is,  is  not  to  the  point. 
The  State  is  a  fact,  and  the  State  is  non-religious  if 
as  a  State  it  docs  not  recognise  some  religion.  What 
its  citizens  do  individually  is  a  different  matter.  Say, 
if  you  will,  that  you  do  not  care  whether  the  State 
as  such  professes  a  religion  or  not ;  you  prefer  a  secular 
State.  That  does  not  make  the  question  of  disestab- 
lishment non-religious.  The  first  thing  we  ought  to 
insist  on  is  that  Disestablishment  is  a  religious  question. 
That  indirectly  it  may  affect  individuals'  religion ; 
that  it  may  affect  both  the  Church  and  the  State 
religiously,  all  admit. 

We  believe  the  disestablishment  of  any  part  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  a  shock  to  religion  that 
would  be  felt  throughout  Europe  and  the  British 
Empire.  We  do  not  say  there  may  not  be  places  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  better  to  have  no 
established  religion;  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  It  might 
be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  establish  a  religion  where 
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none  has  ever  grown  into  recognition  by  the  State.  We 
should  not  say  the  absence  of  an  established  Church  is 
in  itself  a  wrong  thing.    But  the  State  recognition  of 
religion  is  the  natural  order,  and,   unless  very  good 
cause  can  be  shown  against,  it  must  stand.     That  is 
why  most   Churchmen  would  rather  see  a  Christian 
Church  not  their  own  established  than  none  at  all. 
Scottish  Episcopalians  do  not  wish  to  disestablish  the 
Church  of  Scotland.    Naturally  they  would  rather  see 
established  the  Church  which  they  believe  to  be  true 
in  a  sense  in  which  a  Presbyterian  communion  is  not. 
But  they  much  prefer  to  have  the  State  recognise  Pres- 
bvterian  Christianity  than  none.  They  do  not  want  an 
agnostic  State,  which  is  what  England,  Scotland,  or 
Wales  would  be  if  without  an  established  Church.  No 
British  country  would  be  anti-Christian  like  the  French 
State,  but  with   no  established    Church   it  must  be 
agnostic.      If    the    Nonconformists   were   trying  to 
establish  Nonconformity,  we  should  respect  the  Dis- 
establishment campaign  much  more  than  we  do.  That 
would  be  a  perfectly  honest  position  ;  we  could  respect 
their  sincerity  and  admire  their  religious  zeal,  and  one 
would  be  curious  to  see  how  they  would  settle  the 
question  which  was  the  pure  thing.     But  their  plea  of 
religious  equality  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  dis- 
honesty. Under  what  disability  does  their  religion  or  any 
of  their  religions  suffer  by  Establishment  or  anything 
that  flows  from  it?    How  is  their  conscience  wounded? 
Is  not  the  truth  that  what  is  wounded  is  not  their  con- 
science but  their  social  pride?    This  is  the  bald  fact  and 
it  gives  an  ugly  look  to  the  whole  Disestablishment 
business.  It  may  sound  uncharitable,  but  facts  are  better 
looked  in  the  face.     How  many  Nonconformists  in  these 
days  really  believe  that  Church  connexion  with  the 
State  is  wrong?    How  many  believe  that  religion  suffers 
by  this  "  inequality  "  ?    The  cannot  so  much  as  pretend 
that  Nonconformity  is  persecuted  by  reason  of  the 
Establishment.    They  can  only  urge  that  they  suffer 
under  a  social  ban.      Social  disability  is,  no  doubt, 
peculiarly  galling  to  vast  numbers  ;  and  we  do  not  say 
that  Welsh  clergymen  in  the  past  and  one  here  or 
there  now  may  not  make  himself  offensive  to  Noncon- 
formists.   It  is  oftener  the  other  way,  we  are  very  sure. 
But  either  way  it  is  not  a  fine  spirit  to  want  to  separate 
Church  from  State  in  the  hope  of  redressing  private 
and  social  grievances. 

Verv  offensive,  too,  is  the  talk  about  "  liberation  ". 
If  we  do  not  want  to  be  liberated  from  the  State,  might 
not  our  Nonconformist  knight-errants  leave  us  alone? 
WTe  are  not  grateful  for  their  gallantry.  If  we  are  so 
far  gone  that  we  hug  our  chains  and  our  tyrant,  at 
least  our  champions  should  protect  our  property  as  well 
as  our  person.  They  should  come  with  clean  hands. 
But  they  do  not.  On  the  contrary  they  insist  that  the 
price  of  their  championship  and  our  liberation  shall 
be  that  we  give  up  nearly  all  our  property,  of  which  they 
as  citizens  are  to  have  their  share.  This  is  not  quite 
disinterested  well-doing.  We  should  be  fools  if  we 
were  not  suspicious  of  their  kind  offers  of  service. 

And  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  State,  no  doubt  the 
State  connexion  might  become  tyrannical.  If  the  State 
insisted  on  conditions  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
principle  as  understood  by  the  Church,  the  connexion 
could  hardly  go  on.  None  the  less,  dropping  it  would 
be  a  disaster ;  a  disaster  to  be  faced  to  avoid  a 
worse.  So  far  the  State  connexion  has  not  been 
tyrannical,  even  under  the  present  Ministry,  of 
whom  very  few  arc  Churchmen.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
made  appointments,  almost  without  exception  partisan, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  good.  He  has  appointed,  on  the 
whole,  able  and  fit  men.  If  we  have  escaped  under 
this  Government,  we  need  hardly  fear  any  other.  And 
we  believe  there  is  positive  good  to  the  Church  in  its 
association  with  the  State.  It  makes  for  breadth  of 
character  and  against  excessive  clericalism.  This 
Review  cannot  be  accused  of  anti-clerical  bias  ;  but  we 
are  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  clergy  of  any  Church 
untempered  by  association  with  the  State  becoming 
self-centred  and  looking  at  the  world  too  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  order.    We  have  no  doubt 


it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  if  its  bishops  were  appointed  by  the  State. 

At  this  season  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  a 
vast  number  of  British  Christians  are  girding  them- 
selves up  for  a  campaign  to  transfer  property  now  held 
for  religion  and  charity  to  secular  uses.  They  are 
striving  to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  legal  right  to 
religious  ministrations.  This  will  be  the  most  striking 
result  of  disestablishment.  The  poor  are  aware  of  it  in 
Wales  as  elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  poor,  it  is  not  the 
religious,  who  are  behind  disestablishment.  Let  dis- 
establishment come  to  them  in  practical  guise,  and 
they  will  make  their  influence  felt  against  it.  What 
is  the  one  plausible  argument  for  it?  That  the  Church 
in  Wales  is  in  a  minority.  Let  us  have  a  referendum 
and  see  how  we  stand.  It  would  astonish  very  many. 
The  next  election  in  Wales  will  astonish  many.  What- 
ever happens,  disestablishment  will  be  before  the  Welsh 
people  visibly,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  Unionists 
will  win  seats  ;  Radical  majorities  will  be  reduced.  On 
this  question  of  numbers,  disestablishment  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  people  only  of  the  particular  country  in 
which  the  Church  is  to  be  attacked,  let  us  remember 
this  in  England.  The  "  Westminster  Gazette"  on 
Tuesday  last  said  :  "  In  this  matter  of  an  Established 
Church  Wales  claims  that  she  is  entitled  to  decide  the 
matter  for  herself.  We  agree,  and  once  that  claim  is 
conceded,  the  case  for  Disestablishment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly conclusive  ".  England  makes  the  same  claim, 
and  we  hope  the  "  Westminster  "  and  those  it  stands  for 
will  remember  to  admit  the  claim,  and  that  it  makes  the 
case  against  disestablishment  in  England  conclusive. 
None  the  less,  it  was  precisely  by  the  help  of  Scotch  and 
Welsh  votes  both  that  Miall  and  the  other  prophets 
of  disestablishment  hoped  to  carry  it.  One  thing  all 
Disestablishers  may  take  as  settled.  There  will  be  no 
compromise.  To  ask  the  Church  to  accept  disestablish- 
ment that  she  may  get  better  terms  when  it  comes  to 
disendowment  is  an  insult.  The  Church  will  not  sell 
herself  for  shekels. 


THE  PERSIAN  MESS. 

'  I  '  H E  "  Cabinet  *'  apparently  is  getting  control  of  the 
*  situation.  If  this  is  so,  some  relaxing  of  the 
tension  may  be  looked  for  and  the  immediate  occupation 
of  Teheran  by  Russian  troops  postponed.  That  it  can 
be  prevented  in  the  end  no  one  can  believe.  Events  for 
a  long  time  have  been  shaping  themslves  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  indeed  ever  since  we  allowed  Russia  to  supply 
Persian  financial  needs  this  result  became  in  the  end  in- 
evitable. The  extraordinary  blunder  of  our  Foreign 
Office  in  1898  which  resulted  in  the  rupture  of  the  finan- 
cial negotiations  with  British  capitalists  then  in  progress, 
and  the  subsequent  arrangement  in  1900  of  a  Russian 
loan  was  the  first  sign  of  our  weakening  resolution  to 
retain  the  upper  hand  in  Persian  affairs.  Up  to  that  time 
we  had  kept  up  a  healthy  rivalry  with  Russia  for  pre- 
dominance. Since  then  we  have  deliberately  dropped 
behind.  After  the  collapse  of  our  loan  the  Russo- 
Persian  Commercial  Treaty  of  1902  did  grave  injury 
to  the  Indian  tea-trade,  and  Russian  concessionaires 
acquired  the  right  to  build  roads  from  Tabriz  to  Teheran 
and  from  Teheran  to  Kazvin.  Successful  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  preserve  our  rights  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  the  Curzon  demonstration  of  1903  and  the 
Lansdowne  Declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

If  the  present  crisis  had  arisen  when  the  jealousy 
between  Russia  and  ourselves  was  as  acute  as  it 
was  eight  years  ago,  the  results  might  have  been  serious 
enough.  The  Agreement  of  1907  has  at  all  events  sus- 
pended Anglo-Russian  conflict  for  the  time.  The  exist- 
ing disorder  in  Persia  is  not  the  result  of  that  Agree- 
ment, but  it  is  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  absurd 
attempt  to  impose  on  an  Oriental  country  a  method 
of  Government  for  which  it  is  completely  unsuited.  In 
the  development  of  this  insane  experiment  England  has 
unfortunately  played  a  sympathetic  if  not  an  active  part. 
As   for  the  Agreement  with  Russia,   the  Saturday 
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Review  never  professed  to  like  it.  Under  it  this  country 
gave  very  much  more  than  it  received,  and,  now  that  the 
inevitable  results  arc  becoming  clear,  we  have  to 
recognise  the  probability  of  our  Empire  marching  with 
that  of  Russia  with  the  possible  extension  of  her 
ambitions  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  with  all  that 
it  would  involve.  It  is  true  that  the  Agreement  was 
partlv  the  outcome  of  proposals  made  by  Gleadhowe- 
Newcomen  commercial  mission  of  1904.  Their 
Report,  published  in  1906,  distinctly  recommended  that 
a  convention  should  be  made  with  Russia,  and  Persia 
be  divided  into  "  spheres  of  influence  ".  This  was  done, 
though  the  division  was  very  unskilfully  made  on  our 
behalf ;  we  received  little  but  desert  and  the  principal 
towns  fell  into  the  sphere  of  Russia.  The  Persian  Gulf 
was  specifically  omitted  and  was  admitted  to  be  directly 
under  our  control. 

The  Commission  in  question,  which  acted  on  behalf 
of  Indian  traders,  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  Govern- 
ment at  all  in  the  Southern  districts  of  Persia  which  it 
investigated.  Its  advice  as  to  the  parcelling-  out  of  the 
country  into  spheres  was  mainly,  no  doubt,  inspired  by 
the  hope  that  the  result  would  be  the  policing  of  these 
routes  and  a  consequent  growth  of  trade.  In  this 
matter,  more  than  any  other  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  Agreement,  our  Foreign  Office  has  failed  in  its  duty. 
After  distinctly  stating  that  we  should  take  it  in  hand 
unless  the  Persians  dealt  with  it  at  once,  we  have 
allowed  many  months  to  go  by  without  doing  anything. 
This  was  due  to  the  demand  in  our  House  of  Commons 
that  the  "  Constitutional  Government  "  should  be 
given  a  chance.  Our  complacent  attitude  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  trouble  to-day.  Xo  experienced 
political  student  could  believe  that  a  Persian  "Parlia- 
ment "  was  going  to  restore  law  and  order.  This 
might  have  been  done  if  a  reasonable  loan  had  been 
advanced  by  the  protecting  Powers  earlier  in  the  day, 
and  effective  supervision  of  its  expenditure  set  up  and 
a  force  to  ensure  order  sent  into  the  country.  It  might 
also  have  been  necessary  to  set  up  some  other  means  of 
government  through  which  to  act.  This  will  have  to 
be  done  now.  One  can  well  believe,  though,  that  the 
pressure  of  sentimentalists  in  Parliament  at  home  made 
so  sensible  a  course  almost  impossible  to  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Both  Russia  and  this  country  have  suffered  in  the 
past  from  the  escapades  of  ambitious  officials  removed 
from  the  immediate  control  of  the  central  Government. 
The  advices  of  our  own  Minister  at  Teheran  and  all 
available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Russian 
Government  has  acted  loyally,  though  some  of  its  agents 
may  have  been  over-zealous.  Afore  than  once  the  two 
Powers  made  the  late  Shah  adopt  the  pose  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarch.  Such  an  attitude  is  of  course 
in  the  end  as  impossible  for  an  Oriental  despot 
to  maintain  as  it  is  for  his  subjects  to  under- 
stand and  conduct  a  "  Parliament  ".  Both  we  and 
Russia  have  however  been  acting  for  some  time  as  if 
we  believed  it  were  possible.  Now  however  the  farce  is 
obviously  played  out  and  the  Russian  troops  may  within 
a  few  hours  be  en  route  for  Teheran.  Effectual  Govern- 
ment under  the  "  constitutional  regime  "  has  been  even 
more  to  seek  than  under  the  Shahs,  and  murder,  dis- 
order and  political  persecution  even  more  rife.  Fol- 
lowers of  the  ex-Shah  have  been  put  to  death  without 
trial  and  every  kind  of  abuse  has  been  poured  on 
England  and  Russia.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  members  of  this  "  Parliament  "  who 
are  now  loudest  in  their  attacks  on  England  owe  their 
lives  to  the  protection  of  our  Legation.  They  have  not 
themselves  made  any  real  attempt  to  reform  the 
country  ;  in  fact  its  reform,  except  under  a  strong,  just 
and  fearless  rule  backed  up  with  ready  cash,  is  im- 
possible, and  that  kind  of  rule  is  equally  impossible 
to-day  at  the  hands  of  Persians.  The  more  cultivated 
members  of  the  upper  class,  from  whom  something  was 
expected,  are  philosophers  or  dreamers  ;  the  less  worthy 
are  effeminate  voluptuaries*;  the  lower  class  are  fanatics 
to  a  degree  that  Turks  and  Arabs  are  not.  The  more 
warlike  tribes,  like  the  Bakhtiaris,  are  mostly  brigands. 

The  crowning   mistake    was   acquiescence   in  the 


appointment  of  Mr.  Sinister,  who  possessed  neither  the 
tact  nor  the  diplomatic  experience  required  for  his 
place.  Even  the  friends  of  Persia  admit  that  he  has 
blundered  again  and  again  ;  had  he  acted  reasonably 
there  might  have  been  some  prospect  of  financial  re- 
organisation. The  only  chance  now  is  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Sinister,  and  that  will  be  done  cither  to  slave  off  a 
Russian  advance  or  as  the  result  of  it. 

Further  complication  arises  from  the  presence  of  a 
force  of  Turks  in  the  North-Western  corner  of  Persia. 
The  Turks  have  no  moral  right  whateve  r  to  be  where 
they  are,  and  their  action  deprives  them  of  any  justifica- 
tion for  an  appeal  against  England  and  Russia.  It  is 
true  that  Persia  has  not  protested  against  the  presence 
of  a  Turkish  force  as  she  has  protested  against  the 
Russians.  This  may  be  due  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
more  ambitious  Young  Persians  have  been  looking  to  the 
Young  Turks  to  establish  a  Protectorate,  and  certainly 
the  Turks  in  the  Urmiah  district  have  acted  as  if  they 
were  there  with  other  views  than  merely  to  ward  oit 
Kurdish  raids.  They  have  set  up  Turkish  schools 
and  levied  a  subsidy  on  the  inhabitants  to  pay  for 
them  besides  making  the  children  attend  them. 
Turkish  emissaries  have  also  been  at  work  carrying  on 
a  pro-Turkish  propaganda.  A  Turkish  imbroglio  is 
therefore  not  unlikely  to  be  superadded  to  the  Persian. 

Misgovernment  in  Persia  had  long  ago  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  outside  interference  in  some  form  or  other 
was  bound  to  arise.  The  development  of  our  policy 
since  1898  has  unfortunately  tended  to  push  us,  into 
the  background.  But,  given  the  Agreement  of  1907, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  preponderating  influence 
of  Russia  could  be  avoided.  We  have  made  matters 
much  worse  by  pandering  to  the  so-called  con- 
stitutional movement.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  country  can  preserve  its  independence  without 
money  and  without  an  army,  as  Persia  now  is.  In  order 
to  have  an  effectual  buffer  state  there  must  be  authority 
within  its  border  capable  of  preserving  such  order  as 
is  consistent  with  its  degree  of  civilisation.  This  we 
have  in  Afghanistan.  Also  it  must  be  able  to  preserve 
its  own  independence  in  ordinary  times,  and,  in  an 
emergency,  with  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  out- 
side. None  of  these  conditions  is  present  in  Persia 
to-day,  nor  does  the  character  of  its  people  or  the 
progress  of  events  give  any  reasonable  ground  for 
hoping  that  they  ever  will  be. 


THE  CITY. 

A  LTHOUGH  holiday  influences  have  reduced  the 
volume  of  transactions,  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  not  been  without  interest  this  week. 
The  chief  feature  was  the  sudden  rise  of  about  13  points 
in  Union-Castle  shares  on  the  announcement  of  the 
offer  of  £32  10s.  per  share  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.  and  the  Elder  Dempster  Co.  for  the  purpose 
of  amalgamation  of  the  undertakings.  The  terms  on 
which  the  Union-Castle  shares  are  to  be  purchased  are 
equiv  alent  to  a  sum  exceeding  ^4,000,000,  in  addition 
to  a  payment  of  ^,700.000  to  Messrs.  Donald  Currie 
and  Co.  on  condition  that  they  retire  from  the  manage- 
ment. As  the  Union-Castle  ^10  shares  have  rarely 
been  quoted  above  1 1  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  offer  will 
be  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  share- 
holders. It  is  expected  that  the  R.M.S.P.  Co.  will 
shortly  invite  public  subscription  of  capital  required  to 
carry  out  the  transaction,  which  will  probably  be  raised 
mainly  in  the  form  of  debenture  stock. 

Royal  Mail  ordinary  stock  has  also  had  a  sharp  rise 
of  about  18  per  cent.,  partly  due  to  purchases  by  holders 
of  Union-Castle  shares  who  will  be  bought  out,  and 
partly  to  buying  in  anticipation  of  an  excellent  annual 
report  for  the  current  year.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
what  the  R.M.S.P.  Co.  is  now  earning,  because  so 
much  new  tonnage  has  been  acquired  during  the  year  ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  net  earnings  will  amount  to 
about  9  per  cent,  on  the  present  outstanding  ordinary 
capital,  and  that  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  in 
respect  of  the  year's  operations.    It  is  also  anticipated 
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that  the  absorption  of  the  Union-Castle  line  will  bring 
relatively  increased  earnings,  even  after  the  new  capital 
has  been  raised.  Other  shipping  shares  have  received 
attention,  notably  P.  and  O.  deferred  stock,  which  has 
advanced  sharply  despite  the  loss  of  the  "  Delhi  ".  It 
is  believed  that  this  company  has  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing with  the  Australian  interests  controlled  by  the 
R.M.S.P.  Co.  which  removes  the  fears  of  rate-cutting 
competition. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  markets  was  the 
further  improvement  in  London  General  Omnibus  stock 
to  well  over  190.  This  rise  was  accompanied  by 
rumours  that  the  fusion  with  the  two  Underground  rail- 
way companies  had  been  finally  arranged ;  but  it  is 
understood  that  although  a  conference  of  the  directors 
of  the  three  companies  has  been  held,  the  board  of  the 
L.G.O.  Co.  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  scheme,  and  that  the  matter  has  now  been  post- 
poned until  after  the  holidays. 

Still  another  noteworthy  market  movement  was  the 
recovery  in  National  Telephone  deferred  stock  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  130.  During  the  week  an  impudent 
attempt  to  influence  the  quotations  of  the  stocks  of  this 
company  was  made  by  means  of  an  anonymous  circular, 
drawn  up  to  look  like  an  official  document,  suggesting 
the  prices  that  stockholders  are  likely  to  receive  when 
the  assets  of  the  company  are  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  directors  promptly 
repudiated  the  document,  and  probably  /no  one  was 
misled  by  it.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  although 
the  figures  given  in  the  anonymous  circular  erred  on  the 
side  of  optimism,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  deferred  stock  is  unjustified.  Expert  and 
safe  estimates  indicate  that  the  current  quotation 
does  not  entirely  discount  the  price  likely  to  be  paid  by 
the  Post  Office.  Other  shares  in  the  Industrial  market 
that  have  been  in  demand  were  Associated  Portland 
Cements  and  Marconi  Wireless. 

Other  departments  of  the  "  House  "  have  been  com- 
paratively quiet.  In  the  Home  Railway  section  uneasi- 
ness regarding  the  outlook  in  the  coal  trade  has  caused 
depression,  although  the  general  opinion  is  that  there  is 
little  justification  for  the  prevailing  pessimism.  Already 
estimates  of  the  dividends  to  be  paid  on  account  of  the 
half-year  now  closing  are  being  worked  out,  and  the 
prospects  are  such  that  prices  ought  to  be  adjusted  to 
a  higher  level  before  the  declarations  are  made  in 
February. 

In  Wall  Street,  Fries  have  been  strong  on  rumours  of 
purchases  for  control,  while  the  announcement  of  a 
receivership  for  the  Wabash  line  caused  a  further  decline 
in  the  common  and  preferred  stocks.  Generally  Ameri- 
cans have  shown  alternate  strength  and  dulness. 
Canadian  railway  stocks  maintained  their  firmness. 
Mining  shares  have  suffered  neglect  owing  to  a  batch 
of  unsatisfactory  Kaffir  dividends,  while  the  Rhodesian 
section  does  not  appear  to  be  wholly  pleased  with  the 
proposed  Goldfields-Rhodesia  Fxploration  amalgama- 
tion. Rubber  shares  have  attracted  a  moderate  amount 
of  business,  but  Oil  stock  have  been  depressed  by  dis- 
appointed hopes  in  regard  to  the  Spies  Co.,  which  is 
experiencing  a  spell  of  ill-luck. 


INSURANCE. 

Commercial  Union's  New  Scheme. 

'  I  "O  the  ingenuity  of  actuaries  there  is  no  limit.  For 
-*-  life  assurance  purposes,  by  which  is  meant  family 
protection,  without-profit  policies  have  hitherto  been 
held  in  doubtful  repute  ;  indeed  a  consensus  of  expert 
opinion  had  condemned  their  use,  notwithstanding  the 
one  manifest  advantage  they  possess — namely,  the 
assurance  of  a  relatively  large  sum  for  a  moderate 
premium.  There  is  now  no  reason  to  discourage  the 
taking  out  of  such  contracts.  By  paying  single  pre- 
miums in  practically  such  amounts  as  suit  the  purse, 
and  at  such  times  as  are  convenient,  a  non-participating 
policy  can  be  made  really  available  for  the  purposes 
indicated,  and  its  use  can  be  strongly  recommended 


to  persons  who  are  beginning  life  on  their  own  account- 
In  the  case  of  a  whole-life  with-profit  policy  the  sum 
assured  for  a  stated  premium  is  comparatively  small,, 
while  an  endowment  assurance,  payable  at  age  sixty, 
shows  a  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  the  amount 
of  the  assurance.  Immediate  considerations,  therefore, 
dictated  the  purchase  of  the  cheaper  contract,  but  there 
was  always  the  objection  that  a  change  to  a  superior 
form  of  protection  involved  a  great  increase  in  the  yearly 
cost,  and  the  extent  of  such  increase  was  seldom  known 
until  a  fresh  proposal  was  made.  To  the  Commercial 
Union  Assurance  Company  belongs  the  credit  of  find- 
ing a  way  out  of  the  maze.  The  holder  of  one  of  its 
new  "  Jubilee  "  policies  is  in  the  enviable  position  of 
being  able  to  take  advantage  of  every  turn  of  good 
fortune.  For  an  annual  premium  of  only  ^17  he  can, 
at  age  twenty-five  next  birthday,  at  once  assure  for 
^Tiooo  under  a  whole-life  policy  payable  at  death,  and, 
should  his  position  in  life  improve,  he  can,  first,  limit 
the  time  during  which  premiums  are  payable,  and, 
secondly,  make  the  sum  assured  payable  to  himself  in 
his  lifetime. 

What  the  Commercial  Union  proposes  is  so  extremely 
simple  as  to  cause  one  to  wonder  why  the  idea  did 
not  occur  to  someone  many  years  ago.  Single  pre- 
miums are  used  to  purchase  deferred  annuities,  instead 
of  a  fixed  sum  as  in  the  case  of  capital  redemption  and 
suchlike  policies.  In  the  first  illustration  given  in  the 
prospectus  it  is  shown  that  at  age  thirty  the  policy- 
holder who  had  assured  five  years  earlier  could  then, 
by  paying  down  ^44  16s.  9d.,  completely  cancel  all 
premiums  due  after  sixty,  or  he  could  effect  the  same 
object  by  five  smaller  yearly  payments,  cancelling  an 
integral  number  of  future  premiums  by  each  such  pay- 
ment. Naturally  the  cost  would  be  somewhat  greater, 
but  less  than  ^50  spread  over  a  quinquennium  would 
produce  the  desired  result. 

Having  thus  restricted  the  number  of  his  "possible 
premium  payments,  the  assured  would  be  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  second  option  and  convert  his 
limited-payment  whole-life  policy  into  an  endowment 
assurance.  A  first  payment  of  ^15  4s.  2d.  made  at 
age  thirty-five  would  ensure  the  ^"iooo  being  received 
by  himself  should  he  survive  for  forty  years  ;  a  second 
contribution  of  £10  is.  8d.  made  in  the  following  year 
would  shorten  the  endowment  period  by  three  years, 
while  four  more  yearly  payments  of  £14  13s.  4d.,. 
£13  8s.  iod.,  17s.  6d.,  and  £g  is.  8d.  respective 
would  cause  the  endowment  to  become  due  at  age  sixty- 
five  ;  five  further  sums  of  £10  7s.  6d.,  £11  15s.  iod., 
£*3  6s.,  ^14  19s.  2d.,  and  £16  17s.  6d.,  making  a 
total  payment  of  £137  5s.  iod.  in  the  eleven  years, 
would  reduce  the  maturity  age  to  sixty,  and  by  this 
time  the  policyholder  would  be  approaching  his  forty- 
fifth  birthday,  being  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

In  a  scheme  of  this  kind  there  is  of  course  no  com- 
pulsion whatever  on  the  policyholder ;  he  can  suit  his 
own  mood  and  his  own  pocket  in  every  respect,  so 
long  as  the  additional  sum  found  in  any  year  suffices 
to  cancel  one  or  more  future  premiums.  Each  extra 
payment  secures  an  equivalent  value  hereafter,  in 
accordance  with  the  age  of  the  man  at  the  moment  of 
the  transaction,  and  the  sum  paid  to  the  company, 
whatever  may  be  its  amount,  is  at  once  added  to  the 
surrender  value  of  the  policy.  Moreover,  fairness  as 
between  the  assurer  and  assured  is  supplemented  by 
fairness  as  between  the  policyholders  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  office.  Footnotes  appended  to  the  two 
tables  embodied  in  the  prospectus  show  that  the  addi- 
tional payments  can  be  made  with  equal  confidence  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  discount  being  allowed  at  4  per 
cent,  in  order  to  place  all  policyholders  on  an  exact 
equality. 

Policyholders  are  in  reality  invited  to  make  invest- 
ments with  the  company  at  high  rates  of  compound 
interest.  The  ordinary  surrender  value  of  such  a  policy 
as  has  been  taken  for  purposes  of  illustration  would 
be  ^346  at  age  sixty,  but  five  payments,  amounting  to 
£48  us.  iod.  in  all,  made  between  ages  twenty-nine 
and  thirty-four,  increase  the  value  to  ^550,  the  differ- 
ence of  ^204  being  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  such 
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(extra  payments  accumulated  at  5]  percent,  per  annum. 
Under  t he  second  scheme — conversion  to  endowment 
assurance — the  reward  is  even  greater,  for  the  sur- 
render value  at  age  sixty  is,  of  course,  the  full  sum 
assured  of  ^,"1000.  In  other  words,  payments  amount- 
ing to  ^137  5s.  iod.,  made  between  ages  thirty-four 
and  forty-live,  add  .£,450  to  the  surrender  value,  and 
the  money  is  accumulated  at  rather  more  than  6  per 
cent,  compound  interest.  For  a  full  understanding  of 
the  scheme  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  prospectus,  which  is  of  a  somewhat 
elaborate  character. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  THEATRE. 

By  John  Palmer. 

r  I  "HERE  has  just  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an 
•*■  announcement  of  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  that 
■henceforth  the  curtain  will  rise  on  "A  Message  from 
Mars  "  at  eight  o'clock  precisely  ;  and  that  the  one-act 
play  which  lias  hitherto  preceded  this  Christmas  comedy 
will  be  discontinued.  Could  anything  be  more  amiable 
.and  "touching ?  It  calls  up  a  vision  of  tired  children, 
happily  tucked  up  in  bed  an  hour  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  might  have  been,  owing  to  the  kind  fore- 
thought of  Mr.  Hawtrey.  Grown-up  people,  he  seemed 
to  say  in  his  beautiful  announcement,  have  enjoyed 
themselves  in  my  theatre  the  whole  year  round  :  no  one 
can  say  that  what  I  have  given  them  is  in  any  sense 
food  for  babes.  But  Christmas  has  come  ;  and  now  it 
is  the  children's  turn.  Let  us  have  a  Christmas  piece; 
and  let  us  begin  at  eight  o'clock  precisely. 

Mr.  Hawtrey's  announcement  is  but  one  feature  of 
the  curiously  affecting  spectacle  presented  by  our 
theatres  as  Christmas  comes  annually  round.  Is  it  not 
•gracious  of  the  elder  generation  year  by  year  to  give 
up  its  places  of  amusement  to  the  younger?  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  pauses  in  his  tremendous  career  as  editor 
and  producer  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  and  tragedies, 
and  lifts  his  sumptuous  curtain  upon  some  beautiful 
trifle  for  the  little  ones.  Naughty  French  comedies  and 
problem  plays  scatter  in  all  directions.  Peter  Pan 
comes  back  to  S.  Martin's  Lane;  and  the  Bluebird 
builds  his  nest  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  For  the  sake  of 
the  children  we  pack  up  our  theatrical  effects,  setting 
out  for  "  The  Golden  Land  of  Fairy  Tales  "  and 
"  Where  the  Rainbow  Ends  ".  There  is  hardly  a 
theatre  to  be  found  where  a  grown-up  person  may  look 
lor  serious  entertainment. 

But  what  do  the  children  think?  Do  they  appreciate 
these  sacrifices?  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  ask  them, 
if  we  really  want  to  know.  Probablv  they  have  been 
told  before  coming  to  the  theatre  so  elaborately  swept 
and  garnished  for  their  reception  that  the  pantomime, 
or  whatever  the  performance  is  called,  is  a  reward  of 
virtue.  It  is  a  "  treat  "  ;  and  a  "  treat  "  is  necessarily 
something  very  delightful,  even  if  you  do  not  enjoy  it. 
The  children  will  say,  of  course,  that  they  do  enjoy  it. 
Christmas  is  Christmas  ;  a  season  of  intoxicating  privi- 
lege ;  above  all  things  a  season  of  sitting  up  late.  (If 
the  children  knew  Mr.  Hawtrey  had  deprived  them  of 
that  extra  hour,  they  would  dislike  him  excessively.) 
Nevertheless,  watching  the  children  as  they  sit  at  a 
pantomime,  we  may  soon  begin  to  wonder  what  they  are 
really  thinking  of  the  performance  and  of  the  grown-up 
people  who  seem  so  unaccountably  interested. 

Shall  I  confess  at  once  that  I  am  more  in  awe  of 
children  and  of  what  they  may  be  thinking  of  my  silly 
self  than  of  anything  in  the  world?  I  once  knew  a  little 
solemn  boy  who  had  in  a  marked  degree  that  reflectively- 
critical  gaze  of  the  child  which  is  so  extremely  discon- 
certing when  it  happens  to  be  turned  in  your  direction. 
You  must  meet  that  look  with  perfect  frankness,  or  you 
are  lost.  It  is  the  look  with  which  the  child  gives  his 
mind  curiously  to  the  classification  of  a  new  object.  It 
overwhelms  you  with  a  sense  that  this  young  person  has 
his  own  peculiar  system  of  values,  and  that  it  behoves 
you  not  to  come  short  of  his  idea  of  what  a  man  and 
a  friend  should  be.  The  boy  I  knew  went  further  than 
most  in  appraising  the  people  he  met.  I  ultimately 
came  to  win  his  confidence — a  feat  of  which  I  am  ex- 


tremely proud)  and,  after  a  long  friendship,  lie  told  me 
of  his  "apparitors".  "Apparitors"  was  a  word  he 
had  found  in  a  book,  and  it  seemed  to  suit  his  purpose 
very  well.  These  apparitors  were  a  company  of  hench- 
men with  black  masks,  who  were  always  attendant 
upon  him,  and  were  always  ready  to  execute  his  will. 
When  his  tutor  scolded  him  unjustly,  he  would  pass  the 
word  to  his  apparitors,  who  promptly  haled  the 
struggling  offender  to  an  underground  chamber,  where 
the  small  boy,  in  scarlet  and  ermine,  put  upon 
his  prisoner  whatever  sentence  he  pleased.  No 
one  could  escape  the  apparitors  The  visitor 
that  patted  and  praised  him,  the  uncle  who 
gave  him  "  useful  "  presents,  the  tactless  idiots 
who  presumed  without  clue  reason  on  his  friendship 
— these  were  some  of  the  victims.  My  acquaintance 
with  this  young  judge  was  the  beginning  of 
an  ineradicable  respect  for  small  boys  et  hoc  genus 
omnc.  I  perceived  what  a  narrow  escape  I  myself  had 
had  from  the  henchmen  in  black  masks  ;  and  to  this  day, 
whenever  I  observe  a  particularly  clumsy  advance  by  a 
particularly  affectionate  uncle  upon  a  particularly  sell- 
respecting  small  boy,  invariably  and  in  a  flash  I  see  this 
uncle  haled  to  justice,  struggling  furiously  with  the 
apparitors.  Often,  in  a  mood  of  chastened  humility, 
I  wonder  what  nameless  indignities  I  myself  may  not 
have  suffered,  all-unwitting,  at  their  hands. 

One  thing  I  would  not  dare  to  do  :  I  would  not  dare 
to  take  any  intelligent,  critical  young  person  to  any  one 
of  our  Christmas  theatres  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  which 
an  intelligent  child  is  more  keenly  alive  than  humbug. 
The  theory  of  Christmas  theatres,  affectingly  instanced 
by  Mr.  Hawtrey's  announcement,  is  that  the  grown-up 
people  f  or  several  weeks  of  the  year  surrender  their  play- 
houses to  the  children.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
grown-up  people  (one  of  whose  pleasures  at  this  tilme  of 
the  year  is  over-eating)  are  going  through  a  period  of 
extreme  intellectual  depression.  Their  crying  need  is 
for  something  in  their  theatres  sillier  and  more  bois- 
terous than  usual.  .So  they  have  hit  ingeniously  upon 
the 'happy  plan  of  filling  the  theatres  with  a  form  of 
entertainment  fitted  to  the  condition  of  relaxed  mental 
vigour  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  of  pretending 
that  they  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  children  who  are  taken  to  these 
entertainments  are  not  always  too  much  enthralled  to 
note  that  their  parents  seem  to  be  vastly  more  in- 
terested and  delighted  than  they  are  themselves?  Of 
course,  the  normal  child  would  not  immediately  discover 
the  whole  truth  of  the  conspiracy  ;  but  I  know  quite  a 
number  of  children  whose  instinct  for  humbug  of  any 
kind  is  sufficiently  keen  to  see  in  the  Christmas  panto- 
mime another  form  of  that  unutterable  thing,  execrated 
by  all  healthy  children — I  mean  the  "  useful  "  present. 
The  "  useful  "  present  is  something  your  parents  would 
have  to  buy  you  in  the  ordinary  way,  Christmas  or  no 
Christmas.  It  is  as  if  they  said  to  you  :  this  is  Christ- 
mas Day,  and  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  great  treat  : 
you  shall  have  some  breakfast.  In  like  manner  the 
Christmas  pantomime  is  something  that  your  parents 
would  go  to  in  any  case  ;  but  they  pretend  they  are 
going  only  for  your  sake.  The  child's  vague  logic  is 
usually  quite  alive  to  the  analog)-. 

What  would  be  sonic  of  the  characteristics  of  a  play 
honestly  written  for  children?  A  healthy  child  is  not 
subjective,  and  dislikes  the  intrusion  of  the  lyrical.  He 
wants  something  which  shall  be  dramatic  from  end  to 
end.  He  wants  things  to  happen  all  the  evening- 
through  :  the  play  must  not  pause  for  a  moment. 
The  modern  pantomime,  with  its  noisy,  bewildering 
spectacle  and  its  broken-backed  story,  continually  interr 
rupted  by  dance  and  song,  is  merely  a  Christmas  edition 
of  that  highly  artificial  product  of  grown-up  taste  in 
things  theatrical,  the  musical  comedy.  Nothing  could 
be  more  wearisome  to  the  children.  Their  dramatic 
instinct  is  too  sound  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
The  other  popular  form  of  grown-up  Christmas 
entetainment  is  the  fairy  play  presented  mainly 
by  children.  This  play  is  intended  for  grown- 
up people  with  a  sentimental  liking  for  the 
young.  They  love  to  sec  the  "dear  little  things" 
dance  on  their  toes,  and  (as  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre) 
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pray  musically  to  God  to  save  them  from  the  cannibal 
Ogre.  The  only  children  who  enjoy  this  kind  of  thing 
are  the  children  on  the  stage,  who  think  it  great  fun 
to  be  playacting  for  the  amusement  of  their  elders. 
But  what  of  the  great  Christmas  successes — "The 
Bluebird"  and  'Peter  Pan"?  "The  Bluebird"  is 
not  a  good  children's  play.  So  far  as  it  is  adventurous, 
the  children  like  it.  So  far  as  it  is  reflective,  pitted 
with  elusive  hidden  meanings,  sentimental  (as  in  the 
Land  of  Memory),  didactic  (as  in  the  Palace  of  Happi- 
ness), the  children  do  not  like  it — if  they  are  normal, 
healthy  children.  The  effect  on  a  child  old  enough  to 
catch  the  atmosphere  and  intention  of  the  play  would  be 
morbid  in  the  extreme.  Either  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  the  play,  the  qualities  that  make  it  a  verv 
beautiful  entertainment  for  grown-up  people,  would 
miss  the  children  completely,  or  they  would  injuriously 
affect  them.  "  Peter  Pan  "  is  a  better  play  for  children. 
One  or  two  passages  are  very  nearly  perfect  examples 
of  what  the  child's  play  should  be.  But  it  is  the  play 
of  an  author  who  approaches  children,  as  he  approaches 
life,  sentimentally  ;  and  children  are  very  rarely  senti- 
mental. "  Peter  Pan  "  is  in  the  mood  of  a  man  remem- 
bering his  boyhood  with  a  mournful,  kindly  satisfaction 
— the  way  that  a  man  looks  back  on  the  games  he  has 
played,  not  the  way  he  really  played  them  as  a  boy. 
That  is  why  the  grown-up  people  like  it  so. 

Talking  of  children's  plays  the  other  day  I  could 
not  remember  a  single  example  of  the  perfect 
play  for  boys  and  girls.  Then  I  was  reminded  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V."  Certainly  it  is  very  near 
the  perfect  thing — the  hero  in  action  from  start  to  finish, 
with  glorious  tall  talk,  alarums  and  excursions,  con- 
spiracy, the  King  hob-nobbing  with  his  common  soldiers 
(even  taking  a  box  on  the  ear  in  a  friendly  way).  It 
is  all  the  better,  as  it  was  not  consciously  written  for 
children  ;  for  the  child  does  not  like  to  be  treated  as  a 
child  ;  and,  if  you  deliberately  set  out  to  write  down  to 
his  understanding,  he  will  certainly  not  thank  you  for 
your  impertinence.  "  Henry  V."  is  an  excellent  play  for 
boys— and  for  girls,  too.  From  the  books  that  are 
written  for  girls  one  would  imagine  that  in  a  large 
family  of  children  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  separat- 
ing exclusively  from  the  girls,  and  playing  their  own 
games  in  their  own  way  ;  and  that  the  girls  played  quite 
different  games  in  some  other  part  of  the  house.  People 
who  believe  this  should  start  a  game  of  soldiers  with 
boys  and  girls  on  the  first  opportunity.  No  longer  will 
they  think  of  boys  and  girls  :  thenceforth  they  will  only 
think  of  children. 


THE  MURALISTS  AND  REALISTS. 

By  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

"OUT  why  not  Mr.  John?  Admitting  that  he  did  not 
U  compete  but  protesting  that  the  decoration  is  the 
thing  that  matters,  not  the  competition,  why  is  he 
not  summarily  commissioned  ?  Stepping  out  of  Chelsea 
Town  Hall,  from  the  exhibition  of  designs  for  the 
mural  decorations,  into  the  Chenil  Gallery  next  door, 
one  meets  this  question  violently.  So  much  that  one 
wanted  and  altogether  missed  among  the  successful  and 
rejected  competitors  is  there,  in  the  Chenil  rooms,  all 
ripe  and  ready.  Without  waiting  for  the  demonstration 
you  see  that  every  one  of  Mr.  John's  small  pieces  would 
enlarge  to  any  size  and  superbly  decorate  any  wall. 
They  were  conceiyed  in  terms  of  mural  decoration,  which 
I  need  hardly  say  are  not  the  terms  of  easel  pictures  or 
Royal  Exchange  adornments.  At  least  one  would  think 
it  went  without  saying  if  the  visit  to  the  Town  Hall  had 
not  been  made.  There  presumably  we  see  the  collective 
brill  iance  of  our  best  young  men  (saving,  of  course, 
the  remarkable  cliques  "  at  home"  in  the  Carfax  Gal- 
lery and  Borough  Polytechnic).  But  with  the  fewest 
exceptions,  among  whom  Mrs.  Sargent  Florence  is  con- 
spicuous, none  realises  that  paintings  for  wall  spaces 
must  bear  a  special  character  and  convention.  Just  as 
a  water-colour  is  not  an  oil,  an  etching  is  not  a  steel- 
engraving,  nor  chamber  music  grand  opera,  so  mural 
painting  radically  differs  from  exhibition  pictures. 


These  competitors,  I  think,  had  a  vague  idea  that 
their  decorations  should  look  simpler  and  more  spaced 
than  ordinary  easel  efforts.  And  in  their  small  designs 
something  of  this  idea  came  out.  But  when  Mr.  Salis- 
bury, one  of  the  successes,  committed  himself  to  an 
enlargement  he  completely  gave  his  claims  away.  Fun- 
damentally and  irremediably  his  present  conception  of 
wall  decoration  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  pictures.  His  enlarged  fragment  has  all  the 
polish  and  finish  and  modelling  that  are  bad  enough  in 
his  pictures  and  impossible  in  mural  work.  With  this 
ominous  exposure  of  his  ultimate  ideal  before  them,  it 
is  curious  that  the  judges  found  Mr.  Salisbury's  designs 
promising.  Mr.  Sims,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
submitted  no  enlargement,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  his 
tricky,  if  not  "  fudged  ",  sketch  expanded  into  the 
solidity  and  architectural  seriousness  indispensable  for 
its  purpose.  Why,  then,  was  he  "  awarded  "  without 
a  gauge  of  his  ability  to  develop  an  amusing  but 
flimsy  design  into  a  decoration?  Next  his  exhibit  hang 
Mr.  Budd's,  which  are  certainly  much  better  though 
rejected.  Their  colour  is  a  little  thin,  but  their  feeling 
is  right  and  their  potentialities,  as  wall  decoration,  at 
least  hopeful.  Mr.  Budd  indeed  is  one  of  the  exceptions 
who  keep  mural  painting  distinct  from  any  other.  Mr. 
Rupert  Lee  goes  with  him,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
his  gay,  rather  Persian-looking  design  should  not 
improve  into  the  real  thing.  Of  the  successful 
competitors  Airs.  Sargent  Florence  makes  most 
promise.  Her  sketch  is  obviously  a  wall  decora- 
tor's ;  she  knows  the  ropes  and  understands  the 
exigencies.  Her  composition,  doubtless,  will  expand 
towards  a  fuller  unity,  while  losing  none  of  its- 
simplicity  and  fine  colour  ;  and  the  enlarged  fragment, 
if  rather  weak  in  feeling,  clearly  illustrates  that  no  irre- 
levant modelling  or  realistic  finish  will  nullify  her 
effect.  Mr.  Woolway,  too,  justifies  the  judges,  as  far 
as  the  work  submitted  goes.  His  sense  of  flat  surface 
decoration  and  his  feeling  for  significant  rich  shapes 
are  promising.  No  enlargement,  however,  is  exhibited 
to  show  how  the  occasional  vaguenesses  and  interesting 
evasions  in  the  little  sketch  will  turn  out  when  they  have 
to  take  life  seriously.  To  test  such  matters  every  com- 
petitor should  have  been  bound  to  carry  out  in  large  at 
least  a  head  and  torso.  For,  as  I  have  said  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  might  add  apropos  of  Mr.  E. 
Kennington  or  Mr.  Clark,  the  result  is  most  revealing. 

Presumably  Cubistes  and  Borough  Polytechnicians 
were  warned  off  this  Town  Hall  competition  ;  none  at 
least  disturbs  its  unity.  The  strongest  impression  left 
is  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  I  have  given,  to  whom 
should  be  added  Mr.  George  Day  (for  whose  unfortunate 
cast  of  colour  Royal  Academy  School  training  I  suspect 
is  responsible),  our  painters  have  not  yet  realised  the 
essential  individuality  required  for  wall  decoration. 
And,  after  all,  why  should  they?  For  painters  nowa- 
days are  so  notoriously  incurious  as  to  the  methods  of 
yore,  and  in  the  main  so  indifferent  to  their  heritage, 
that  they  are  isolated  from  the  tradition  of  wall  painting. 
The  most  important  question  for  them  to-day  is  :  will 
the  movement  towards  mural  decoration  spread?  Quite 
recently  a  sort  of  society  has  seriously  taken  up  one 
aspect  of  this  question — the  availability  of  the  walls  in 
London  County  Council  schools  as  training  spaces  for 
a  school  of  fresco.  In  other  directions,  too,  the  move  is 
being  made,  and  so  far  the  artists  have  nothing  to  blame 
the  public  and  the  patrons  for.  The  L.C.C.  is  favour- 
able to  the  employment  of  their  walls  ;  the  Chelsea  muni- 
cipality is  giving  a  fine  lead,  and  the  Borough  Poly- 
technic's enterprise  is  famous. 

We  may  then  hope  that  the  future  of  this  movement 
lies  comfortably  in  our  artists'  hands.  Will  they  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  at  this 
crisis  an  experiment  such  as  that  made  by  the  deco- 
rators of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  is  risky.  We  shall 
not  have  to  wait  many  years  before  such  artificiality, 
such  insecure  theorising  has  dropped  into  the  zone  of 
regrettable  incidents.  For  what  is  this  business  of 
primitiyism  but  a  repetition  of  old  history  and  failures? 
At  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  the  Neo-Classicists  all 
"  advanced  "  artists  tried  to  get  the.  atmosphere  of  the 
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antique,  so  that  Diderot  was  screwed  up  to  squeeze  out 
one  of  his  solitary  drops  of  wisdom.  "  Our  painters  ", 
he  prophesied,  "  will  never  rival  the  old  masters  be- 
cause, instead  of  seeking  nature's  beauty,  they  arc  all 
copying  a  copy."  Messrs.  Roger  Fry,  Grant,  Ftchell 
and  Company  are  in  a  similar  boat.  They  are  all  work- 
ing Irom  concepts  instead  of  impressions,  from  their 
ingenious  intellects  instead  of  spontaneous  emotion. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  interpret  Nature  as  they  see  her, 
but  to  paint  and  draw  as  they  conceive  a  savage  might. 
It  is  all  tremendously  ingenious,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
even  amusing,  though  that  seems  the  right  thing  to  say 
about  it.  An  authentic  savage  could  be  depended  on 
to  draw  with  a  certain  spontaneous  naivete  of  observa- 
tion, a  quite  incommunicably  earnest  observation. 
These  advanced,  scholarly  and  sophisticated  artists  of 
the  twentieth  century,  however,  obviously  find  it  very 
difficult  to  guess  how  a  savage  would  draw  a  cheek,  or 
thorax,  or  one's  calf.  I  don't  believe  they  really  know, 
since  the  savage  tradition  does  not  exist  in  continuity, 
and  genuine  examples  are  rare.  But  even  if  Mr.  Duncan 
Grant  had  specialised  in  Yedda  paintings  he  could  not 
recapture  their  spontaneity  and  vitality.  Because  the 
race  and  age  he  works  in  are  comparatively  developed 
and  thus  incapable  of  sharing  a  lower  type's  point  of 
view,  and  because  what  was  a  Yedda's  utmost  in  the 
way  of  representation  has  been  degraded  to  a  reasoned 
mannerism  in  Mr.  Grant. 

An  important  question  to  be  answered  is  :  do  these 
far-fetched  theories  and  extravagant  sacrifices  result 
in  compensating  achievements?  I  do  not  think  that 
.any  splendid  colour  or  pattern  would  compensate  for 
degraded  types  of  form  and  sterility  of  life  :  a  meanness 
and  brutality  would  taint  even  the  richest  decorative 
surface.  But  these  Polytechnic  designs  are  poor  in 
colour  and  unpleasantly  painted.  Nor  as  rhythmic 
and  significant  shapes  are  they  important.  Theory 
based  on  guesswork  intrudes  at  every  point.  Mr. 
Grant's  Divers  (not  his  swimmers)  have  a  grandeur 
somewhere  at  the  back,  but  theoretical  primitivism 
interferes  with  our  seeing  it.  Similarly  the  designs 
and  spacing  of  all  these  paintings  are  crippled  by 
wilful  concepts,  made  precious  and  inanimate  by 
academic  canons.  For  the  poor  quality  of  the  pig- 
ment in  all  of  them,  even  in  Mr.  Rothenstein's  and 
Mr.  Grant's,  I  can  only  suggest  inexperience.  These 
are  not  experiments  on  plaster,  but  ordinary  canvas. 
The  handling  is  petty  and  spotty  and  fudged,  the  brush- 
work  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the  decorative  scale, 
and  not  even  as  accomplished  as  a  Red  Indian's  pro- 
bably would  be.  This  poor  quality  seems  too  genuine  to 
be  part  of  the  pose,  nor  is  it  easy  to  suspect  that  the 
thin,  acid  and  unrhythmic  colour  of  the  whole  scheme 
is  entirely  due  to  deliberate  primitivism. 

The  crucial  test  of  Art  is  its  relation  to  its  age ; 
whether  it  be  backward,  normal  or  enhancing.  We 
could  not  insult  this  "  advanced  "  group  of  painters  by 
saying  their  decorations  are  normal  or  old-fashioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  certainly  not  enhanc- 
ing, for  they  reveal  no  higher  secrets  of  life.  Thus 
they  are  in  an  anomalous  position,  deliberately  retro- 
grade, and  comparable  with  the  Neo-Classicists. 
Another  test  for  them  is  their  relation  to  ordinarv  good 
posters.  If  we  drew  a  line  to  represent  the  level  of  good 
poster  work,  Mr.  John's  decoration  at  the  New  English, 
or  his  wonderful  "  Brick  Wall  ",  "  The  Woman  in  the 
Sun  Garden  !',  or  "  Three  Little  Boys  ",  in  the  Chenil, 
would  obviously  stand  far  above  this  line,  judged  merely 
as  poster  work.  Mrs.  Sargent  Florence's  design  and 
one  or  two  others  in  the  Town  Hall  would  be  above 
it  too.  But  the  Borough  decorations,  on 'the  ground  of 
carrying  decoration,  would  fall  below  it,  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Sims'  or  Mr.  Salisbury's  exhibits. 

The  Carfax  Gallery  is  entertaining  the  Realists  and 
Mr.  W.  Lewis.  The  latter,  I  suspect,  is  an  embarrass- 
ment to  his  confreres,  much  as  an  M.P.  who, 
elected  as  a  Tariff  Reformer,  suddenly  burst  out  as  the 
other  thing.  The  genuine  "  Realists  "—Mr.  Gore 
and  Mr.  Gilman  for  example — are  nothing  like  as  real  as 
Mr.  Sickert.  In  the  case  of  each  an  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  tone  is  the  obstruction.    Mr.  Gilman  makes  the 


mistake,  not  unnatural  ;it  his  stage,  of  attaching  more 
importance  to  colour  ;is  a  sort  of  scientific  fact  than  to 
larger  things.  Thus  he  ignores  relative  values  and 
misses  the  very  realism  he  aims  at.  For  instant  e,  the 
red  on  a  woman's  cheek  or  wrist,  or  the  blue  gleam  on 
her  hair,  are  focussed  on,  with  no  calculation  of  their 
redness  or  blueness  in  comparison  with  the  wall-paper 
or  the  bedclothes.  To  precisely  the  same  lack  is  due 
the  insignificance  of  his  conceptions.  They  are  maps 
of  light  and  colour,  not  people  lull  of  complex  humanity. 
Degas  or  Mr.  Sickert,  both  "  out  for  "  realism,  do  not 
confound  mere  facts  w  ith  life  and  spirit.  Unconsciously 
they  see  much  further  into  life.  Mr.  Spencer  Gore 
misses  complexity,  which  I  suppose  is  his  aim,  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  He  seems  to  attach  a  symbolic 
importance  to  violet  ;  violet-shadows  is  his  formula. 
Busied  over  this  theory  he  ignores  relations  and  planes, 
so  that  houses  across  the  street  seem  to  come  in  front 
of  your  garden  wall,  and  the  scenery  on  the  stage  is 
as  near  as  the  lady  in  the  next  box.  But  this  can 
be  remedied  by  experience.  Mr.  Bayes,  for  in- 
stance, whose  early  work,  much  as  Mr.  Sickert's, 
was  occupied  with  sensitive  observation  unembar- 
rassed by  formula?,  has  assimilated  much  knowledge, 
and  when  impelled  to  be  ingeniously  simple  he  still 
incorporates  that  knowledge  in  his  simplifications. 
His  "  Bridge  ",  an  extremely  effective  poster  on  the 
surface,  contains  the  distilled  perception  of  subtlety  that 
places  it  well  above  the  poster  line.  This  picture  would 
not  be  readily  exhausted  if  one  lived  with  it,  because  it 
does  not  confuse  phenomena  with  significance.  Mr. 
Be  van,  like  Mr.  Gilman,  at  present  looks  on  colour  and 
pattern  and  light  as  ends,  whereas  they  are  clearly  but 
enhancing  accessories.  His  design  is  good,  and  his 
colour  agreeable,  but  his  perception  of  cabs  and  ostlers 
quite  superficial.  Mr.  Innes  sedulously  follows  Mr. 
John,  but,  like  all  imitators,  seldom  sees  beneath  the 
surface  into  the  significance.  In  distant  times,  in  public 
galleries  Mr.  Innes  will  be  catalogued  just  under  Mr. 
John,  "John,  Nachfolger  des  Augustus  John",  or 
simply  "  Schule  des  .  .  .  ",  and  the  learned  will  dis- 
tinguish him  as  the  "  Amico  ",  and  early  Lambs  as 
the  "Alunno  di  Augusto  ".  I  like  to  think  of  this  and 
the  worries  of  those  distant  experts. 


AN    EVENING   AT   MADAME  RACHEL'S 

[This  letter  is  here  published  in  English  for  the  first 
time.  Although  it  tears  no  date,  and  its  envelope  has  been 
lost,  it  is  still  possible  to  fix  the  evening  precisely ;  it 
was  2Q  May  /Sjg.  Dating  from  this,  the  relations  between 
the  poet  and  the  young  tragedian  became  most  friendly  ] 

Translated  from  Alfred  de  Musset. 

MY  very  best  thanks,  honoured  Madam  and  dear 
Godmother,  for  the  letter  of  the  amiable  Paolita 
(Paulina  Garcia)  which  you  sent  to  me.  This  letter  is 
both  interesting  and  charming;  but  you,  who  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  show  those  whom  you  love 
best  some  beautiful  little  attention,  deserve  the  greatest 
praise.  You  are  the  only  human  being  whom  I  have 
found  to  be  so  constituted. 

A  charitable  act  always  finds  its  reward,  and  thanks 
to  your  Desdemona  letter  I  shall  now  regale  you  with 
a  supper  at  Madame  Rachel's,  which  will  amuse  you, 
providing  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  sti,ll 
share  the  same  admiration  for  the  divine  artist.  My 
little  adventure  is  solely  intended  for  you,  because  "  the 
noble  child  "  detests  indiscretions,  and  then  also 
because  so  much  stupid  talk  and  gossip  circulate  since 
I  have  been  going  to  see  her,  so  that  I  have  decided  not 
even  to  mention  it  when  I  have  been  to  see  her  at  the 
Theatre  Francais. 

The  evening  here  referred  to  she  played  Tancrede, 
and  I  went  in  the  intermission  to  see  her  to  pay  her  a 
compliment  about  her  charming  costume.  In  the  fifth 
act  she  read  her  letter  with  an  expression  which  was 
especially  sincere  and  touching.  She  told  me  herself 
that  she  had  cried  at  this  moment,  and  was  so  moved 
that  she  was  afraid  she  might  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  speak.    At  ten  o'clock,  after  the  close  of  the  theatre, 
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we  met  by  accident  in  the  Colonnades  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  She  Avas  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Felix 
Bonnaire,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  young  people, 
among  whom  were  Mademoiselle  Rebut,  Mademoiselle 
Dubois,  of  the  Conservatory,  and  a  few  others.  I  bow 
to  her  ;  she  says  to  me  "  You  come  along  ". 

Here  we  are  at  her  house ;  Bonnaire  excuses  himself 
as  best  he  can,  annoyed  and  furious  about  the  meeting. 
Rachel  smiles  about  this  deplorable  departure.  We 
enter;  we  sit  down.  Each  of  the  young  ladies  at  the 
side  of  her  friend,  and  I  next  to  the  dear  Fanfan.  After 
some  conversation  Rachel  notices  that  she  has  for- 
gotten her  rings  and  bracelets  in  the  theatre.  She 
sends  her  servant  girl  to  fetch  them.  There's  no  girl 
there  now  to  prepare  supper  !  But  Rachel  rises, 
changes  her  dress,  and  goes  into  the  kitchen.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  re-enters,  in  house-dress  and 
cap,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  holds  in  her  hand  a  plate 
with  three  beefsteaks  which  she  has  just  fried.  She 
puts  the  plate  in  the  middle  of  the  table  and  says  "  I 
hope  it  will  taste  good  to  you".  Then  she  goes  into 
the  kitchen  again  and  returns  with  a  soup-bowl  of 
boiling  bouillon  in  the  one  hand  and  in  the  other  a  dish 
of  spinach.  That  is  the  supper  !  No  plates,  no 
spoons,  because  the  servant  girl  has  taken  the  keys 
with  her.  Rachel  opens  the  sideboard,  finds  a  bowl 
of  salad,  takes  the  wooden  fork,  eventually  discovers  a 
plate  and  commences  to  eat  alone. 

"In  the  kitchen",  says  Mamma,  who  is  hungry, 
"  are  the  pewter  knives  and  forks." 

Rachel  rises,  fetches  them,  and  distributes  them 
among  those  present.  Now  the  following  conversation 
takes  place,  in  which  you  will  notice  that  I  have  not 
changed  anything. 

The  Mother  :  Dear  Rachel,  the  beefsteaks  are  too  well 
done. 

Rachel  :  You  are  right ;  they  are  as  hard  as  stone. 
Formerly,  when  I  still  did  the  housekeeping,  I  certainly 
cooked  much  better.  I  am  poorer  for  this  talent  now. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  and  for  that  I 
have  learnt  something  else.  Don't  you  eat,  Sarah? 
(the  sister). 

Sarah  :  No ;  I  do  not  eat  with  pewter  knives  and 
forks. 

Rachel  :  Ah,  just  listen  to  that  !  Since  I  have 
bought  from  my  savings  a  dozen  silver  knives  and 
forks  you  cannot  touch  pewter  any  more.  I  suppose 
when  I  become  richer  you  will  have  to  have  a  liveried 
lackey  behind  your  chair  and  one  before.  (Pointing  to 
her  fork)  I  shall  never  part  with  these  old  knives  and 
forks.  They  have  done  us  service  for  too  long.  Isn't 
it  so,  Mamma? 

The  Mother  (with  her  mouth  full)  :  She  is  a  perfect 
child  ! 

Rachel  (turning  to  me)  :  Think  of  it,  when  I  was  play- 
ing in  the  Theatre  Moliere  I  had  only  two  pairs  of 

stockings,    and  every   morning  (Here  the  sister, 

Sarah,  commences  to  speak  German  in  order  to  prevent 
her  sister  from  saying  any  more). 

Rachel  (continuing)  :  Stop  talking  your  German. 
That  is  no  shame  at  all.  Yes,  I  only  had  two  pairs  of 
stockings,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  appear  at  night  I 
had  to  wash  one  pair  every  morning.  They  hung  in 
my  room  on  a  string  while  I  wore  the  others. 

I  :  And  you  did  the  housekeeping? 

Rachel  :  I  got  up  every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  all  the  beds  were  made.  Then  I  went 
to  the  Halles  and  bought  the  food. 

I  :  And  didn't  you  let  a  little  profit  go  into  your  own 
pocket? 

Rachel  :  No.  I  was  a  very  honest  cook,  wasn't  I, 
Mamma  ? 

The  Mother  (continuing  to  eat)  :  Yes,  that's  true. 

Rachel  :  Only  once  I  was  a  thief  for  a  whole  month. 
If  I  bought  anything  for  four  sous  I  charged  five,  and 
if  I  paid  ten  I  charged  twelve.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
I  found  that  I  was  in  possession  of  three  francs. 

I  (severely)  :  And  what  did  you  do  with  those  three 
francs,  Mademoiselle? 

The   Mother    (who    sees   that   Rachel  is  silent)  : 


Monsieur  de  Musset,  she  bought  the  works  of  Moliere 
for  that  monev. 
I  :  Really?  ' 

Rachel  :  Why,  yes,  certainly.  I  had  Corneille  and 
Racine,  and  so  I  had  to  have  Moliere,  and  I  bought  him 
for  three  francs,  and  then  I  confessed  all  my  sins. 
.  .  .  Why  dees  Mademoiselle  Rebut  go?  Good 
night,  Mademoiselle  ! 

The  larger  part  of  the  dull  people  follows  the  example 
of  Mademoiselle  Rebut.  The  servant  girl  returns  with 
the  forgotten  rings  and  bracelets.  They  are  put  on  the 
table.  The  two  bracelets  are  magnificent,  worth  at 
least  four  to  five  thousand  francs.  In  addition  to  that 
there  is  a  most  costly  golden  tiara.  All  this  is  lying 
anywhere  about  the  table,  betwixt  and  between  the 
salad,  the  pewter  spoons  and  the  spinach. 

The  idea  of  keeping  house,  attending  to  the  kitchen, 
making  beds,  and  all  the  cares  of  a  poverty-stricken 
household,  sets  me  thinking,  and  I  regard  Rachel's 
hands,  secretly  fearing  that  they  are  ugly  or  ruined.. 
They  are  graceful,  dainty,  white  and  full,  the  fingers 
tapering.    In  reality,  hands  of  a  princess. 

Sarah,  who  is  not  eating,  does  not  cease  scolding  in 
German.  It  must  be  remarked  that  on  this  certain 
day,  in  the  forenoon,  she  had  been  up  to  some  pranks 
which,  according  to  her  mother's  opinion,  had  gone  a 
bit  too  far,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  urgent  inter- 
ference of  her  sister  that  she  has  been  forgiven  and  been 
allowed  to  retain  her  place  at  the  table. 

Rachel  (answering  to  her  German  scolding)  :  Leave 
me  in  peace.  I  want  to  speak  about  my  youth.  I 
remember  that  one  day  I  wanted  to  make  punch  in  one 
of  these  pewter  spoons.  I  held  the  spoon  over  the 
light,  and  it  melted  in  my  hand.  By  the  way,  Sophie, 
give  me  the  kirsch ;  we  will  make  some  punch. 
Ouf  ...  I  am  through ;  I  have  eaten  enough. 
(The  cook  brings  a  bottle.) 

The  Mother  :  Sophie  is  mistaken.  That  is  a  bottle  of 
absinthe. 

I  :  Give  me  a  drop. 

Rachel  :  Oh,  how  glad  I  would  be  if  you  would  take 
something  with  us. 

The  Mother  :  Absinthe  is  supposed  to  be  very  healthy. 

I  :  Not  at  all.     It  is  unhealthy  and  detestable. 

Sarah  :  Why  do  you  want  to  drink  some,  then? 

I  :  In  order  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  partaken  of 
your  hospitality. 

Rachel  :  I  want  to  drink  also.  (She  pours  out  absinthe 
into  a  tumbler  and  drinks.  A  silver  bowl  is  brought 
to  her,  in  which  she  puts  sugar  and  kirsch  ;  then  she 
lights  her  punch,  and  lets  it  flame  up.)  I  love  this  blue 
flame. 

I  :  It  is  much  prettier  if  there  is  no  candle  burning. 

Rachel  :  Sophie,  take  the  candles  away. 

The  Mother  :  What  ideas  you  have  !  Nothing  of  the 
kind  will  be  done. 

Rachel  :  It  is  unbearable.  .  .  .  Pardon  me, 
Mamma,  you  dear,  good  one.  .  .  .  (She  embraces 
her.)  But  I  would  like  that  Sophie  takes  the  candles 
away. 

A  gentleman  takes  both  candles  and  puts  them  under 
the  table — twilight  effect.  The  mother,  who  in  the 
light  of  the  flame  from  the  punch  appears  now  green, 
now  blue,  fixes  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  watches  every  one 
of  my  movements.    The  candles  are  brought  up  again. 

A  Flatterer  :  Mademoiselle  Rebut  did  not  look  well 
this  evening. 

I  :  You  demand  a  great  deal.  I  think  she  is  very 
pretty. 

A  second  Flatterer  :  She  lacks  esprit. 

Rachel:  Why  do  you  talk  like  that?  She  is  not 
stupid,  like  many  others,  and  besides,  she  has  a  good 
heart.  Leave  her  in  peace.  I  do  not  want  my  col- 
leagues to  be  talked  about  in  this  manner. 

The  punch  is  ready,  Rachel  fills  the  glasses,  and 
distributes  them.  The  remainder  of  the  punch  she 
pours  into  a  soup-plate,  and  commences  to  eat  it  with  a 
spoon.  Then  she  takes  my  cane,  pulls  out  the  dagger 
which  is  in  it,  and  commences  to  pick  her  teeth  with  the 
point  of  it. 

Now  there  is  an  end  to  this  gossip,  and  this  childlike 
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talk.  A  word  is  sufficient  to  change  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  evening,  and  what  follows  is  conse- 
crated with  the  power  of  art. 

I  :  When  you  read  the  letter  this  evening  you  were 
very  much  moved. 

Rachel  :  Yes,  I  felt  as  if  something  was  breaking 
within  me,  and  in  spite  of  all  I  do  not  like  this  piece 
("Tancredc  ")  very  much.    It  is  untrue. 

I  :  You  prefer  the  pieces  of  Corneille  and  Racine? 

Rachel  :  I  like  Corneille  well  enough,  although  he  is 
flat  occasionally,  and  sometimes  too  pompous.  All 
that  is  not  truth. 

I  :  Eh,  eh  !    Mademoiselle,  slowly,  slowly  ! 

Rachel:  For  instance,  see,  when  in  "Horace" 
Sabine  says  "  One  can  change  the  lover,  not  the 
husband  " — welt;  I  don't  like  that ;  that  is  common. 

I  :  At  least  you  will  admit  that  that  is  true. 

Rachel  :  Yes,  but  is  it  worthy  of  Corneille  ?  There 
I  prefer  Racine.  I  adore  him.  Everything  that  he 
says  is  so  beautiful,  so  true,  so  noble  ! 

I  :  As  we  are  just  speaking  about  Racine,  do  you 
remember  that  some  time  ago  you  received  an 
anonymous  letter  in  which  some  hints  were  given  to 
you  in  reference  to  the  last  scene  of  "  Mithridate  "  ? 

Rachel  :  Certainly.  I  followed  the  advice,  and  since 
then  I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  applause  in  this 
scene.    Do  you  know  the  person  who  wrote  me  that':' 

I  :  Very  well.  It  is  a  woman  who  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  the  most  brilliant  mind  and  the  smallest 
foot  in  Paris.    Which  role  are  you  studying  now? 

Rachel  :  This  summer  we  shall  play  "  Maria 
Stuart  ",  and  then  "  Polyeucte  ",  and  may  be     .    ..  . 

I  :  What? 

Rachel  (beating  the  table  with  her  fist)  :  Listen,  I 
want  to  play  "  Phedre  ".  It  is  said  I  am  too  young, 
that  I  am  too  thin,  and  a  hundred  other  stupidities  of 
that  kind.  But  I  answer,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  part 
by  Racine,  and  I  shall  play  it. 

Sarah  :  That  would  probably  not  be  right,  Rachel. 

Rachel :  Leave  me  in  peace  !  They  think  I  am  too 
young,  the  part  is  not  appropriate.  By  Heaven,  when 
I  was  playing  Roxane  I  have  said  quite  different  things, 
and  what  do  I  care  about  that?  And  if  they  say  that 
I  am  too  thin,  then  I  consider  that  a  stupidity.  A 
woman  who  is  filled  with  a  criminal  love,  and  who 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  it,  a  woman  who  is 
consuming  herself  in  the  fire  of  her  passion,  of  her  tears, 
such  a  woman  cannot  have  a  bosom  like  the  Paradol ; 
that  would  be  absurd.  I  have  read  the  part  ten  times 
within  the  last  eight  days.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am 
going  to  play  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  this  :  I  feel  the  part. 
The  papers  can  write  what  they  please.  They  will  not 
spoil  it  for  me.  They  do  not  know  what  to  bring  up 
against  me,  in  order  to  harm  me  instead  of  helping 
and  encouraging  me  ;  but  if  there  is  no  other  way  out  of 
it  I  shall  play  it  to  only  four  persons  (turning  to  me). 
Yes,  I  have  read  many  candid  and  conscientious 
criticisms,  and  I  know  of  nothing  better,  nothing  more 
useful ;  but  there  are  many  people  who  are  using  their 
pen  in  order  to  lie,  in  order  to  destroy.  They  are  worse 
than  thieves  and  murderers.  They  kill  the  intellect 
wjth  pin-pricks.  Really,  if  I  could  I  would  poison 
them  ! 

The  Mother  :  Dear  child,  you  do  not  stop  talking ; 
you  are  making  yourself  tired.  You  were  on  your  feet 
at  six  o'clock  this  morning  ;  I  don't  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  you.  You've  been  gossiping  all  day.  And 
you  even  played  this  evening.  You  will  make  yourself 
sick. 

Rachel  (full  of  liveliness)  :  No,  let  me  be.  I  tell  you, 
no.  I  call  this  life.  (Turning  to  me)  Shall  I  fetch 
the  book?    We  will  read  the  play  together. 

I  :  You  attempt  to  ask?  You  cannot  make  me  a 
pleasantcr  proposition. 

Sarah  :  But,  dear  Rachel,  it  is  half-past  eleven. 

Rachel  :  Who  hinders  you  from  going  to  sleep? 

Sarah  actually  goes  to  bed ;  Rachel  rises  and  goes 
out,  and  on  returning  holds  in  her  hands  the  volume  of 
Racine.  Her  expression  and  her  walk  have  something 
festive  and  sacred.    She  walks  like  a  priestess  who, 


carrying  the  holy  vessels,  approaches  the  altar.  She 
sits  down  next  to  me,  and  snuffs  the  candle  ;  the  mother 
falls  asleep  smilingly. 

Rachel  (opens  the  book  with  special  reverence  and 
leans  over  it)  :  How  I  love  this  man  !  When  I  put  my 
nose  into  this  book  I  could  forget  to  eat  and  to  drink 
for  two  days  and  two  nights. 

Rachel  and  I  begin  to  read  "  Phedre".  The  book 
lies  open  between  us  on  the  table.  All  the  others  go 
away.  Rachel  bows  to  each  one  as  they  depart,  with 
a  slight  nod  of  the  head,  and  continues  in  her  reading. 
At  first  she  reads  in  a  monotonous  tone,  as  if  it  were  a 
litany ;  by  and  bye  she  becomes  more  animated ;  we 
exchange  our  ideas  and  our  observations  about  each 
passage.  Finally  she  arrives  at  the  explanation.  She 
stretches  out  her  right  arm  on  the  table,  resting  it  on 
her  elbow,  the  forehead  in  her  left  hand.  She  lets  her-' 
self  be  carried  away  by  the  contents  of  the  passage ; 
at  the  same  time  she  speaks  in  a  half-lowered  voice. 
Suddenly  her  eyes  flash,  the  genius  of  Racine  lights  up 
her  features,  she  pales,  she  blushes.  Never  have  I  seen 
anything  more  beautiful,  anything  more  moving  ;  nor 
did  she  ever  make  such  a  deep  impression  on  me  in  the 
theatre. 

So  the  time  passes  until  half-past  twelve.  The 
father  returns  from  the  Opera,  where  he  had  seen  La 
Nathan  appear  for  the  first  time  in  "  The  Jewess". 
No  sooner  had  he  sat  down  than  he  ordered  his  daughter 
in  brusque  words  to  stop  her  declamation.  Rachel 
closes  the  book  and  says  : 

"  It  is  revolting.  I  am  going  to  buy  myself  a  light, 
and  will  read  alone  in  bed." 

I  looked  at  her,  big  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

It  was  really  shocking  to  see  such  a  creature  treated 
in  this  way.  I  rose  to  go,  filled  with  admiration, 
respect  and  sympathy. 

Having  arrived  home  I  hurry  to  put  down  the  details 
of  this  memorable  evening  with  the  faithfulness  of  a 
stenographer  for  you,  in  the  expectation  that  you  will 
keep  it,  and  that  one  day  it  will  be  found  again. 


A   GREAT   HISTORY  OF   JEANNE  D'ARC. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

IT  is  the  history  *  published  by  M.  Hanotaux,  the  well- 
known  ex-Foreign  Minister.  The  statesman  scholar 
is  not  so  familiar  a  type  in  France  as  he  is  in  England, 
but  the  tradition  of  the  statesman  historian  has  never 
been  broken  in  this  country.  The  Due  de  Broglie  and 
M.  Emile  Ollivier  connect  pretty  successfully  M.  Hano- 
taux with  Guizot  and  Thiers.  In  fact,  although 
M.  Hanotaux  intended  himself  very  early  for  the  diplo- 
matic career,  it  was  as  an  historian  that  he  first  made 
his  mark.  His  "  History  of  Richelieu  "  ranks  with 
the  works  of  those  eminent  historians  of  diplomatic 
affairs,  M.  Sorel  and  M.  Vandal.  Since  his  retirement 
from  office  M.  Hanotaux  has  been  a  prolific,  one  feels 
inclined  to  say  an  exceedingly  prolific,  and  miscel- 
laneous though  invariably  intelligent  writer.  But  when- 
ever he  has  reverted  to  history  he  has  shown  himself 
a  master.  In  spite  of  traces  of  hurry  bordering  on 
journalistic  perfunctoriness  in  his  "  History  of  the  Third 
Republic  "  the  volumes  reveal  not  only  the  manly  direct 
view  of  the  eye-witness  who  was  soon  to  become  an 
actor,  but  the  superior  qualities  of  the  philosopher. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  high 
and  low,  believers  and  unbelievers  lately.  Since 
Michelet  that  wonderful  epic  has  attracted  the  critic 
as  well  as  the  poet,  and  finally  the  fascination  has  spread 
even  to  the  uneducated,  and  when,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  there  was  question  of  extending  the  Orleans  yearly 
celebrations  to  the  whole  country,  if  the  decision  had 
been  left  to  a  referendum  and  not  as  usual  to  a  gang 
of  politicians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  motion 
would  have  been  passed  by  acclamation.  It  took  the 
mean  spirit  created  by  the  Combes  Government  to  make 
such  attacks  as  those  of  M.  Thalamas — to-day  in  the 

*  "  Jeanne  d'Arc."  Par  Gabriel  Hanotaux.  Paris:  Hachette. 
1911.  50f. 
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Chamber — possible  in  a  Parisian  lycee,  and  to  make 
"  secularism  "  antagonistic  to  the  devotion  to  Jeanne 
d'Arc. 

However,  there  never  was,  and  in  such  a  subject 
there  could  not  be,  unity  of  standpoint  among  his- 
torians. It  grieved  Catholic  writers  that  Jeanne  had 
ultimately  been  defeated,  and  they  had  gradually  worked 
out  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  her  mission  was  to 
cease  at  Rheims  after  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII., 
and  that  it  was  through  some  dimming  of  her  super- 
natural vision  that  she  had  gone  on  till  the  catastrophe 
at  Compiegne.  Historians  trained  in  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  Renan,  like  M.  Anatole  France,  started  from 
the  assumption  that  there  could  not  be  anything  super- 
natural in  the  history  of  the  Pucelle  and  that  she  would 
appear  the  greater  for  the  elimination  of  exaggerations 
and  legends  ;  but  in  spite  of  their  efforts  it  always  turned 
out  that  Jeanne  d'Arc,  apart  from  her  celestial  en- 
vironment, dwindled  almost  ridiculously  into  a  dazed 
illuminee,  the  toy  of  numberless  influences  which  it  was 
painful  to  review.  Against  this  spirit  the  recent  beati- 
fication of  Jeanne  at  Rome  was  to  react  in  a  powerful 
manner,  but  the  reaction  is  not  free  from  danger.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  moment  a  human  creature 
is  placed  on  the  altars  the  popular  tendency — not,  of 
course,  that  of  the  solidly  equipped — is  to  separate  the 
saint  from  his  or  her  background  until  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  view  historicallv  that  which  ought  how- 
ever to  remain  historical. 

Which  side  would  a  doer  of  deeds,  and  an  agnostic, 
like  M.  Hanotaux — a  realiste  as  the  phrase  goes — take 
in  a  question  touching  so  many  delicate  issues?  Was 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  study  of  so  intricate  a  period 
as  the  fifteenth  century  would  prove  too  difficult  for 
so  versatile  an  intelligence?  Perhaps  M.  Hanotaux 
would  content  himself  with  being  eloquent  or  being 
imaginative  on  a  subject  which  naturally  calls  forth 
eloquence  and  charms  the  imagination.  It  has  not  been 
so.  M.  Hanotaux  must  have  brought  a  great  deal  of 
genuine  curiosity  to  his  work,  and  the  eloquence  which 
pervaded  the  book  is  the  eloquence  of  things,  not  of 
words. 

The  historian  of  Richelieu  seems  to  have  made  a 
long  and  loving  study  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has 
been  repeated  many  times  that  Jeanne  d'Arc  could  not 
stand  alone  in  her  time,  that  there  must  have  been 
influences  at  work  during  her  childhood  which  were  to 
result  in  her  vocation.  But  what  the  influences  were 
we  had  never  been  told  as  clearly  as  in  the  book  of 
M.  Hanotaux.  He  shows  us  the  same  mystic  condi- 
tions in  Colette  de  Corbie  as  in  Jeanne  d'Arc,  onlv  two 
decades  her  junior.  He  makes  us  realise  that  Dom- 
ri'mv  was  not  so  much  isolated  as  our  twentieth-century 
admiration  of  speedy  means  of  communication  causes 
us  to  imagine.  Jeanne  d'Arc's  mother,  the  same 
peasant  woman  whom  we  see  taking  the  journey  to 
Paris  to  have  the  memory  of  her  daughter  rehabilitated, 
had,  before  the  departure  of  Jeanne,  taken  the  much 
longer  and  more  difficult  journey  to  le  Puy.  And  the 
sanctuary  at  le  Puy  was  not,  as  has  been  commonly 
believed,  an  ordinary  resort  of  pilgrims  ;  in  the  early 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  nothing  less  than 
a  patriotic  centre.  There  are  evidences  too  that  in  the 
same  town  the  attention  of  the  Mendicant  orders  was 
first  drawn  to  the  Maid.  In  fact  the  presentment  of 
events  in  M.  Hanotaux's  book  is  a  constant  endeavour 
to  make  us  see  Jeanne  in  her  everyday,  and  till  now 
rather  vague,  surroundings. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  sympathetic  as  well  as  of  a  richly 
nourished  imagination.  There  is  more  in  the  view  the 
author  takes  of  what  is  generally  called  the  failure  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  Jeanne  never  failed,  he  asserts  reso- 
lutely; her  capture  at  Compiegne  was  not  a  defeat. 
What  had  the  Maid  intended  when  she  centred  the  resist- 
ance in  and  around  Compiegne?  To  keep  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  off  Paris  as  she  had  kept  the  English  off  by 
her  success  at  Orleans.  Was  not  this  accomplished? 
The  maid  was  captured,  and  the  long  series  of  her 
sufferings  began,  but  Compiegne  was  not  taken  by  the 
Burgundians,  the  town  resisted  and  Charles  the  Seventh 

actually  in  spite  of  himself  and  his  courtiers — re- 


mained master  of  Paris.  Real  failure  in  this  emergency 
would  have  been  something  far  more  momentous  than 
a  campaign  lost.  It  meant  the  disappearance  of 
France  as  a  nation,  and  the  consequent  disappearance 
of  what  modern  historians  term  the  Mediterranean 
influence  in  Europe.  Eastern  France  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  that  is  to  say, 
delivered  to  Flemish  governors  with  Teutonic  ten- 
dencies ;  the  Western  and  Southern  provinces  would 
have  been  English.  The  Reformation  meeting  with 
such  conditions  might  have  found  no  other  resistance 
than  that  of  Spain,  and  the  aspect  of  modern  thought 
might  have  been  totally  different  from  what  it  has  really 
been. 

This  is  what  Bossuet  would  not  have  failed  to  call 
one  of  the  great  providences  visible  in  history.  The 
surprising  originality  of  the  new  book  on  Jeanne  d'Arc 
is  that  its  author,  agnostic  as  he  professedly  is,  and  as 
numberless  touches  in  this  very  book  show  him  to  be, 
seems  to  think  and  often  speaks  as  Bossuet  would  have 
done.  M.  Hanotaux  plainly  repudiates  the  belated 
method  of  M.  Anatole  France,  who  will  only  receive 
as  historical  truth  that  which  can  be  accounted  for 
by  tangible  causes.  He  thinks  that  the  long-super- 
annuated intuitions  of  faith  must  have  been  often 
superior  to  our  scientific  induction.  He  makes  con- 
stant use  of  the  words  miracle  and  miraculous,  and 
leaves  far  behind  the  so-called  broad-minded,  who  also 
make  use  of  the  same  words  but  confine  their  meaning 
to  medical  or  physiological  phenomena.  He  admits  a 
supernatural  element  in  history  to  explain  not  only 
Jeanne  d'Arc's  visions  and  prophecies,  and  her  military 
talents,  but  her  political  role  in  the  formation  of  modern 
Europe  and  the  services  of  all  kinds  she  rendered  to 
the  Church  as  well  as  to  France.  To  her  he  traces  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with  France,  the  humiliation 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  simultaneous  downfall  of  decay- 
ing scholasticism,  the  failure  of  the  aspiring  episco- 
palism  which  was  to  appear  and  be  doomed  at  the 
Bale  Council,  the  consequent  strengthening  -of  the 
Pontifical  power  and  the  certainty  that  the  Pope  in 
his  domain — Dieu  premier  servi — is  the  final  authority 
for  Catholics.  Jeanne,  in  M.  Hanotaux's  opinion,  is 
the  typical  modern  Catholic — in  contradistinction  to  the 
Protestant — both  independent  even  to  heroism  and  yet 
submissive.  Here  too  he  seems  to  think  that  she  was 
willed  and  sent  by  that  mysterious  influence  which  he 
never  calls  God  but  which  is  God  all  the  same. 

This  side  of  the  book  is  one  more  manifestation  of 
the  idealist  reaction  visible  in  all  the  provinces  of  con- 
temporary thought,  and  is  evidently  its  most  significant 
feature.  It  is  something  which  ten  years  ago  would 
have  been  regarded  as  impossible.  If  one  had  been  told 
then  that  of  two  works  published  within  two  years  on 
the  subject  of  the  Maid — one  by  that  charmer  M. 
Anatole  France  and  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  Bossuet 
by  M.  Hanotaux — the  dead  failure  would  be  the  work 
of  M.  France  and  the  triumphant  success  the  work  of 
M.  Hanotaux,  both  the  failure  of  one  book  and  the 
spirit  of  the  other  would  have  been  thought  wild  improb- 
abilities. The  evolution  has  been  rapid.  If  one  wants 
to  know  the  cause  it  is  the  same  which  we  find  at 
the  root  of  almost  all  recent  changes  in  public  spirit, 
the  reaction  from  the  Dreyfus  affair.  I  have  had  more 
than  once  occasion  to  point  out  the  conservatism  it  has 
called  forth  practically  everywhere. 


CHRISTMAS. 

BY 

Walter  Lock 
Warden  of  Keble  College. 

"  Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 
Peace  and  goodwill  to  all  mankind." 

/"VNCE  again  Milton  will  tell  us  of  the  Nativity  of 
Him  Who  was  to  bring  perpetual  peace  ;  but  as 
we  turn  our  eyes  from  poetry  to  prose,  from  fancy  to 
fact,  from  poetic  imaginings  to  the  actual  unrest  of  the 
modern  world — international,  political,  commercial  and 
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social — many  will  wonder  whether  we  have  misinter- 
preted the  message  of  Christmas  or  whether  it  lias 
proved  a  failure. 

There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  we  have  misinter- 
preted the  message.  The  phrase  "  peace  and  good- 
will "  comes  from  the  song  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds 
in  the.  Third  Gospel,  but  the  meaning  there  can  scarcely 
be  that  which  we  read  into  it.  The  reading,  structure 
and  meaning  of  the  passage  ai_e  alike  uncertain.  "  Good- 
will among  men"  (iv  uvOpwirois  evSoxta)  is  indeed  read 
in  some  MSS.  of  S.  Luke,  and  was  the  reading  of 
the  words  as  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Greek 
form  of  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  ;  but  S.  Luke  almost 
certainly  wrote  "  among  men  of  goodwill  "  (evBoKias), 
which  also  appears  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  Gloria  (homi- 
nibus  bonae  voluntatis).  The  structure,  too,  of  the  hymn 
is  doubtful.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  threefold 
arrangement  : 

"  (dory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Goodwill  among  men." 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  two-fold 
structure  suggested  by  Olshausen  and  Dr.  Hort  : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  upon  earth  : 
Peace  among  men  of  good  will  ", 

and  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  last  words  :  "  men  of 
good  will  "?  The  phrase  has  no  exact  analogy  else- 
where, but  the  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  phrase  cf 
the  same  Gospel,  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  son  :  in  thee  I 
am  well  pleased  "  (rjiSoKrjo-a) ,  and  the  Revised  Version 
is  probably  right  in  its  translation,  "  among  men  in 
whom  He  is  well  pleased".  "The  Divine  favour  or 
good  pleasure  declared  for  the  head  of  the  race  at 
baptism  (iii.  22)  was  already  contemplated  by  the 
angels  as  resting  on  the  race  itself  in  virtue  ot  His 
birth."  (Hort.) 

The  essential  message  of  these  words  is  therefore  far 
deeper  than  a  mere  message  of  mutual  goodwill  among 
men.  It  implies  three  great  truths  :  that  God  should 
be  honoured  on  earth  as  well  as  in  the  highest ;  that 
humanity  is  the  object  of  His  Divine  favour  and  bless- 
ing ;  but  that  human  character  must  be  such  as  to  win 
that  favour  and  blessing.  These  are  the  most  marked 
results  of  the  event  which  we  celebrate  on  Christmas 
Day  :  it  has  at  one  and  the  same  time  raised  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature  and  of  the  human;  that  is  its 
remarkable  achievement.  It  would  be  easy  so  to  exalt 
the  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  to  depreciate  and 
depress  humanity  in  His  presence  ;  this  has  been  done 
by  Mohammedanism.  It  would  be  equally  easy  so  to 
glorify  humanity  as  to  obscure  and  render  unnecessary 
the  Divine  power;  this  has  been  done  by  Positivism. 
Christianity  has  treated  a  human  being  as  Divine,  and 
yet  so  far  from  lowering  has  raised  the  conception  of 
God  ;  it  has  told  of  a  Divine  condescension  which  has 
lifted  the  capacities  of  man.  Many  other  human  beings 
were  in  the  first  Christian  era  being  deified.  The  very 
title  which  the  writer  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  gives  to 
Christ,  "  Our  great  God  and  Saviour  ",  had  been  given 
already  to  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  and  to  Julius  Ca;sar 
himself.  Yet  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Roman  emperors 
never  deepened  the  conception  of  the  Divine  as  did  He 
Who  defined  it  as  "  God  is  a  Spirit  "  and  showed  by 
teaching  and  by  action  that  God  is  Love  and  Light. 
There  w-ere  stories  of  the  Divine  parentage  of  men,  hut 
none  like  Him  rev  ealed  how  close  human  nature  came  to 
the  Divine  in  its  capacities  for  love,  and  taught  its  power 
of  expelling  disease  and  sin  and  triumphing  over  death. 

Splendid  is  the  psean  of  Sophocles  in  the  "  Antigone  " 
over  the  triumphs  of  man,  but  it  has  its  limitations  : 

"  All  fertile  in  resource,  resourceless  never 
Meets  he  the  morrow  :  only  death 
He  wants  the  skill  to  shun  ; 
But  many  a  fell  disease  the  healer's  art  hath 
foiled." 

This  does  not  reach  the  level  of  triumph  of  that 
noble  description  of  man's  progress  to  be  found  in  the 
Romanes  Lecture  for  1905,  where  Sir  E.  Ray  Lan- 
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kester  describes  him  as  "  Nature's  rebel  ",  "  Nature's 
insurgent  son  ",  who  is  able  to  control  and  subvert  her 
methods,  who  has  power  to  remove  all  disease  from  his 
life,  who  when  Nature  says  "  Die  "  says  "  I  will  live  ", 
who  is  only  now  beginning  to  enter  upon  his  vast  and 
magnificent  kingdom.  The  note  of  achievement  i^ 
louder  and  more  jubilant  here,  and  between  the  two  there 
had  been  the  human  life  which  began  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  there  had  been  S.  Paul's  inference  drawn  from  that 
life,  "  All  things  are  yours  :  whether  the  world  or  life 
or  death  or  things  present  or  things  to  come,  all  are 
yours  ".  "  Neither  death  nor  life  nor  angels  nor  prin- 
cipalities nor  powers  nor  things  present  nor  things  to 
come  nor  height  nor  depth  nor  any  creature  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 

Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester  is  thinking  of  man's  intellectual  ' 
achievements,  of  the  progress  of  science.  This  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  development  of  human  nature  which 
has  gone  on  under  Christianity,  but  the  angelic  message 
speaks  rather  of  moral  character.  It  draws  indeed  no 
arbitrary  limits  of  Divine  selection  ;  it  is  men  as  such 
who  are  the  objects  of  Divine  favour  ;  every  man  may 
be  blessed  by  it,  but  yet  it  is  implied  that  it  is  only 
those  w  ho  are  like  the  Son  in  Whom  He  is  well  pleased 
that  will  appropriate  the  blessing  and  win  the  peace. 
Character  above  intellect,  love  above  knowledge,  the 
service  of  men  above  all  self-seeking  :  that  is  a  part  of 
the  essential  message  ;  that  is  its  standard  of  excellence. 


ACROSS  THE  YEAR. 

By  Dorothy  Richardson'. 

\/\  ONTH  by  month  as  you  came  down  the  valley 
*■  of  the  year  the  days  were  shrinking ;  but  as 
you  watched  they  poured  across  the  autumn  steeps  a 
glory  that  seemed  too  secure  to  move  and  pass.  They 
soothed  your  disarray.  Every  to-day  glowed  richer  than 
yesterday.  The  great  golden  spaces  breathed  no  hint 
of  that  which  was  to  come.  You  dreamed  and  you 
forgot ;  until  in  a  stormy  day  and  night,  in  clouds  and 
darkness,  with  moaning  and  tears  the  magic  failed  and 
faded  from  the  year.  Awakened  and  free  you  rose 
then  and  turned  half  guessing,  half  in  glad  remem- 
brance, to  face  the  farthest  deep.  Through  the  drifting 
mists  the  days  pushed,  pursuing  you.  They  eked 
out  their  poverty,  purpling  the  swift-falling  twilights, 
linking  them  to  nights  of  veiled  moonlight.  They  sent 
strange  moonlit  dawns.  But  the  gladness  you  gave  as 
you  turned  now  and  again  to  their  gleaming  moments 
was  new  and  none  of  theirs — a  new  deep  gladness  born 
of  your  knowledge  of  the  imminent  end  of  your  quest. 
.  .  .  .  You  pressed  onwards  unlingering  even  while 
you  turned  to  gaze,  you  passed  the  borderland  and 
reached  where  the  little  days  can  but  peer  one  by  one 
between  the  close-drawn  curtains  of  the  darkness. 
They  do  their  utmost.  Into  the  narrow  span  of  hours 
they  pour  all  their  riches.  They  flash  their  jewels. 
They  flood  the  silver  fields  with  morning  rose — a 
moment,  and  the  evening  gold  is  there.  They  pluck  the 
last  plumage  from  your  picture  and  beckon  you  with 
long  vistas.  They  make  the  woodland  a  pillared 
temple  and  draw  out  across  the  levels  wide  waters  to 
mirror  the  hurrying  light.  But  they  cannot  claim  even 
the  working  hours.  The  morning's  business  begins 
round  the  radiance  of  lamp  or  candle  standing  in  the 
hush  of  a  lingering  gloom,  and  ends  in  spaces  of  light 
shining  here  and  there  upon  the  full  darkness.  The 
coming  and  going  of  workers  is  the  sudden  sound  of 
unseen  footsteps.  They  come  in  a  glimmer,  they  go 
beating  away  down  the  lane  in  the  early  night.  And 
a  day  comes  When  even  sound  is  gone  ;  when  the  sea- 
mist  drifts  in  over  the  marshes  under  the  heavy  curtain 
of  the  sky,  when  the  sky  droops  until  it  is  one  with  the 
driving  mist  and  you  are  left  in  a  darkling  garden  • 
whose  margin  marks  the  edge  of  the  world. 

You  may  forget  in  mid-morning  that  the  furrows 
are  drawing  across  the  high  breast  of  the  near  field 
dow  n  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  intermittent  strain 
and  groan  of  the  windmill  can  scarcely  penetrate  your 
closed  windows.     You  do  not  know  when  milking-time 
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comes.  You  do  not  hear  the  gentle  pattering  of  hoofs 
along  the  lane,  the  click  of  the  paddock  gate,  the 
clinking  of  pails. 

Into  the  listening  room  drops  the  song  of  the  burn- 
ing sap.  It  rises  and  falls,  dying  away  to  a  soft 
slurring  to  rise  again  as  the  logs  stir  and  settle  and 
the  little  flames  leap  out.  Visions  of  ancient  seas  come 
forth  in  the  silence  from  the  unlit  depths  of  shells 
shining  in  dim  corners  on  mat  and  polished  shelf.  In 
the  soft  light  glass-shaded  posies  bear  their  part  once 
more  with  gentle  pride,  quenching  the  claim  of  the  frail 
passing  blossoms  in  the  bowl  among  the  table  orna- 
ments. From  the  faded  bindings  of  the  books  close 
packed  upon  the  shelf  in  the  fireside  recess  comes  no 
disturbing  thought.  Old-world  eyes  look  down  from 
their  time-worn  frames  upon  the  flowered  wall.  There 
is  nothing  to  parcel  out  the  sweetness  of  the  hours.  . 
Dominated  and  banished  the  days  yield  at  last  their 
richest  treasure.  They  come  at  your  will,  slow- 
drifting  phantoms  along  the  margin  of  your  deep  con- 
tent. They  show  you  beauties  you  never  saw  for  your 
eagerness  in  seeking.  They  are  yours  to  hold  or  to 
cast  away.  .  .  .  Wakening  some  night  at  the  goal  of 
vour  journey  into  the  darkness  and  with  deep  hours 
ahead,  you  may  see  for  a  moment  the  flaming  summit 
of  the  year.  You  may,  if  you  care,  accept  the  flashed 
challenge  and  set  your  feet  upon  the  steep  uplands 
lying  between  the  year's  end  and  the  bleak  plateau  of 
March.  You  may  pass  in  a  dream  along  the  high-hung 
valley  of  April  and  up  May's  winding  pathway  to  the 
height.  There  you  may  watch  the  serene  swing  of 
widespread  days  and  see  the  sunlight  on  earth's 
brimming  goblet ;  you  may  feel  the  swift  touch  of  twilit 
nights  across  the  June  meadows.  .  .  .  The  night  stirs 
and  is  silent. 

You  relinquish  your  visions.  They  pass  and  are 
blotted  out  in  the  flowing  darkness.  You  are  left,  full 
awake,  cradled  and  secure  at  the  heart  of  the  year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SELLING  THE   SEATS  OF  JUSTICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

44  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 

Sir, — The  scandalous  squabble  over  the  appointment 
of  magistrates,  with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
closed  the  session,  must  convince  everyone,  except  a 
politician,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
unpaid  laymen.  The  present  system  of  an  unpaid 
magistracy  has  broken  down,  like  many  other  branches 
of  our  Constitution,  because  what  Burke  called  "  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  "  has  departed  from  our  public 
life.  Not  one  word  was  said  in  the  debate  about  the 
pure  and  dignified  administration  of  justice— that  was 
the  last  topic  that  occurred  to  anyone.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  how  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
Radicals  for  the  most  trumpery  badges  of  social  distinc- 
tion? No  one  expects  to  hear  the  truth  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to-day,  or  one  would  have  thought  that 
somebody  would  have  said,  what  everybody  knows,  that 
the  reason  why  Conservatives  predominate  on  the 
Bench  of  first  instance  is  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  persons  available  with  the  leisure,  the  education, 
and  the  character  requisite  for  the  duty.  Rumour  does 
not  always  lie ;  and  the  current  story  is  that  Mr.  Prim- 
rose's venomous  attack  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  illustrious  sire  was  refused  an 
appointment  to  the  Epsom  Bench. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the  administration  of 
primary  justice  in  England  should  be  remodelled  upon 
the  Scottish  pattern.  In  Scotland  the  work  which  is 
done  in  England  by  County  Court  judges  and  quarter 
sessions  is  discharged  by  the  sheriffs-deputes.  Except 
in  the  large  towns,  our  Recorders  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  arc  paid  nothing.  Why  should  not  Recorders  be 
properly  paid  to  do  the  work  of  sessions?  Mr. 
Primrose  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that  he  wanted  men 
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put  on  the  Bench  who  would  stand  up  for  the  interests 
of  the  Radical  party.  When  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  the  son  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  not  ashamed  to  say 
that,  we  are  very  near  to  the  American  system  of  judica- 
ture. The  seats  of  justice  may  be  sold  without  the 
passing  of  money.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  done  his 
best  to  preserve  to  the  nation  the  greatest  boon  which 
any  people  can  possess,  the  firm  and  uncorrupted, 
because  unpolitical,  administration  of  justice.  The 
British  public  are  extraordinarily  ignorant  of  American 
affairs,  or  they  would  realise  their  danger.  But  the 
petty  malevolence  of  a  great  peer  and  the  social  jealousy 
of  Radicals  of  the  baser  sort  have  been  too  strong  for 
Lord  Loreburn.  The  only  way  of  saving  the  situation 
is  to  place  the  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  hands  of 
stipendiaries.  I  should  like  to  add  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  the  legal  pupil  of  Lord  Loreburn,  and 
that  I  never  met  any  man,  before  or  since,  in  either 
party,  whose  sense  of  civic  duty  was  more  rigorous  and 
exalted.  Yours  obediently, 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springhill,  Clarkston,  Glasgow, 
16  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  reason  why  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is 
allowed  without  contradiction  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  narrate  his  fables  about  the  National  Debt  is  that 
he  contradicts  himself  so  efficiently.  Here  are  a  few  of 
his  utterances  : — 

11  May  1911  (Hansard,  col.  1428):  "We  have  re- 
duced the  debt  of  this  country  during  the  five  years  we 
have  been  in  office  by  £55,918,000. " 

13  December  191 1  ("  Scotsman's  "  report)  :  "  Up  to 
November  of  this  year  the  Government  had  reduced  the 
dead-weight  debt  of  this  country  by  £75,000,-000." 

Mr.  George  thus  claims  credit  for  a  debt  reduction  of 
£19,000,000  in  seven  months.  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  latter  statement  he  includes  the  sum  corresponding 
to  1905-6,  which  was  really  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Government.  His  courage  was  not  equal  to  that  feat 
on  1 1  May. 

11  May  191 1  (Hansard,  col.  1428)  :  "  These  gentlemen 
.  .  .  paid  off  debt  at  the  rate  of  only  ^2,000,0002  year 
even  when  there  was  no  war  ". 

13  December  191 1  ("  Scotsman's  "  report)  :  "  In  the 
period  preceding  the  South  African  war  the  Unionist 
Government  redeemed  debt  by  ,£5,350,000  a  year  ". 

When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  next  speaks  on 
the  subject  he  may  have  arrived  somewhere  near  the 
truth,  which  is  close  on  £9,000,000  a  year  on  the 
average.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Govan, 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in  Scotland. 

WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Leicester,  20  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  refe- 
rence to  the  letter  of  Audrey  Mary  Cameron  on  her  sex? 
When  a  woman  makes  statements  which  are  easily  dis- 
proved, when  she  condemns  her  own  sex  wholesale,  then 
to  that  type  one  would  assuredly  regret  to  see  power 
given.  The  difference  between  man  and  woman  is  too 
obvious  to  need  referring  to  ;  the  similarities  are  equally 
well  known  ;  so,  too,  is  the  fact  so  often  referred  to 
that  women's  sphere  is  the  home.  One  would  greatly 
wish  to  see  all  women  therein  installed  ;  but  one  cannot 
ignore  that  present-day  conditions  and  circumstances 
have  forced  woman  out  of  her  sphere  and  denied  to 
thousands  the  joys  of  motherhood  and  the  right  to  rear 
and  train  a  future  generation.  It  is  admitted  there 
are  5,000,000  women  breadwinners.  Out  of  this 
number  many  are  running  businesses  and  holding  re- 
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sponsible  positions.  They  are  treated  in  the  matter 
of  taxation  exactly  on  a  par  with  men,  yet  the  present 
Government  talks  of  extending  the  franchise  to  irre- 
sponsible youths,  ignoring  the   thinking,  educated 

women  who  have  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  w  it li  men 
in  the  battle  for  existence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a 
speech  referring  to  women  and  the  suffrage,  savs  : 
"  Can  men  altogether  boast  of  their  success  as  a  govern- 
ing body  when  tin  y  look  round  at  the  misery  and  c\  ils 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Westminster?  "  It  is  easy 
to  condemn;  so  difficult  to  improve,  to  build  up.  Our 
educational  system  is  faulty,  we  know,  but  if  we  would 
have  women  more  fit  to  form  the  social  and  moral  world 
which  A.  M.  Cameron  inaccurately  states  has  been  left 
to  them,  we  must  go  on  training  and  developing  their 
intellect. 

A  disrespectful  attitude  towards  the  sex  docs  not  tend 
to  uplift  either  sex  nor  to  inspire  boys  and  men  with  a 
due  regard  for  women — a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
The  statement  that  women  have  failed  in  everything  is 
not  worth  defending — men  and  women  are  equally  full 
of  weaknesses  and  of  strengths.  A.  M.  Cameron  holds 
up  Rome  and  Sparta  as  a  warning  in  regard  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  women.  Rome  fell  becaufee  she  became 
demoralised,  debauched,  degenerate,  not  because  her 
women  came  to  the  front  or  received  political  recogni- 
tion. Let  us  take  heed  that  we  do  not  fall  through 
the  same  causes  !  Does  anyone  think  that  Australia, 
which  is  to-day  producing  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  healthy  of  races,  will  fall  because  she  has  given  her 
women  the  rights  of  citizenship?  She  has  already 
proved  its  beneficial  agency  ;  likewise  some  of  the  States 
of  America.  We  had  a  few  short  years  ago  a  Queen  on 
the  throne  for  sixty  years  whose  name  is  a  household 
word,  honoured  for  her  virtues  and  for  an  intelligent 
dealing  with  business  and  State  affairs. 

This  hostile  attitude  of  some  women  towards  the  poli- 
tical recognition  of  their  sex  is  inexplicable.  I  can  only 
conclude  A.  M.  Cameron  is  a  sheltered  woman,  who 
sees  the  colour  of  things  through  her  own  glasses  only, 
who  declines  to  look  at  the  evils  around,  some  of  which 
will  never  be  righted  by  men  alone  ;  but  they  may  do 
something  in  conjunction  with  women. 

Yours  obediently, 

C.  ASHMORE-ASH. 

[Will  people  never  cease  writing  nonsense  as  to  why 
rnci  how  "  Rome  fell"?  "  Demoralised,  debauched, 
degenerate."  This  sort  of  cheap  "history"  should 
have  had  its  day  by  now. — Ed.  S.R.] 

PERSONAL  LIBERTY  AND  THE  MEDICINE 
MAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glasgow,  14  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Everyone  must  sympathise  on  general  grounds 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge's  desire  that  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  should  be  preserved,  though  whether  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  whose  labours 
tend  to  its  preservation,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  appears  to 
imply,  is  a  point  upon  which  opinions  may  differ. 
There  may  also  be  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  succeeded  in  making  good  his  charge 
that  medical  men  arc  attempting  to  infringe  personal 
liberty. 

British  subjects  who  attempt  to  take  their  own  lives 
commit  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  if  the 
attempt  is  unsuccessful  they  arc  liable  to  punishment. 
Mr.  Coleridge  may  consider  that  this  law  infringes  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  though  it  still  continues  in  force 
and  has  been  in  existence  much  longer  than  the  Acts  he 
mentions.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  wc  are  all, 
including  Mr.  Coleridge,  bound  to  prevent  anyone  com- 
mitting suicide  if  the  attempt  is  made  in  our  presence  or 
w  ith  our  knowledge. 

Now  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Coleridge  holds  that  if  I  see  someone  struggling  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  deep  water  I  am  bound  to  ascertain 
whether  he  wishes  to  be  helped  before  I  attempt  to  help 
.him?    Further,  if  the  individual  happens  to  be  a  child, 


whether  I  am  bound  to  obtain  its  parents'  consent 
before  1  attempt  to  help  it,  or  whether  it  would  be  right 
On  ni)  part  to  try  to  help  the  child  even  if  the  parents 

happened  t<>  be  present  and  tried  to  prevent  my  saying  it 
on  the  grounds  that  they  honestly  believed  it  better  for 
the  child  that  it  should  not  be  saved  by  me,  although  no 
other  means  than  my  endeavours  were  available?  If  I 
wait  to  consider  the  matter  1  shall  realise  that  the  water 
may,  after  all,  not  be  very  deep,  that  the  person  may  be 
quite  capable  of  looking  alter  himself,  and  is  only  using 
his  personal  liberty  in  a  somewhat  curious  manner. 
In  fact,  if  I  consider  all  possible  contingencies  conscien- 
tiously, a  long  time  will  be  occupied.  But  if  I  wait 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  person  may  drown,  having, 
in  spite  of  possible  alternatives,  fallen  into  the  water 
accidentally  or  jumped  in  with  the  intention  of  commit* 
ting  suicide.  What  is  my  position  if  it  turns  out  that 
the  person  could  swim  and  was  playing  a  practical  joke, 
or  if  he  protests  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  saved?  In 
no  case  should  I  consider  myself  to  blame  in  attempting 
to  save  a  person  I  believed  to  be  drowning,  nor  do  I 
think  an  action  for  assault  would  be  successful  even 
supposing  that  I  had  hurt  him  in  the  process  and  that 
he  pleaded  that  he  had  no  intention  of  drowning  himself, 
that  he  wished  to  experience  the  sensations  of  drown- 
ing, and  was  convinced  that  some  power  about  which  he 
knew  nothing  or  with  regard  to  which  he  was  demon- 
strably misinformed  would  have  saved  him  at  the  last 
minute  had  I  not  interfered.  If  the  person  pleaded  that 
he  wished  to  drown  and  that  I  had  infringed  his  personal 
liberty,  he  would  be  sent  to  prison  or  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  position  of  the  medical 
man  must  often  be  that  of  a  good  swimmer  who  sees  a 
person  struggling  in  the  water.  Indeed,  the  medical 
man  may  have  much  better  reason  for  believing  that  if 
lie  does  not  interfere  the  person  will  die,  for  he  is  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result  in  the  absence  of  interference. 
Yery  often  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  as  great 
as  in  the  case  of  the  swimmer  who  sees  a  person  in  the 
water,  and  the  risk  of  a  fatal  result  unless  immediate 
action  is  taken  becomes  a  certainty  in  some  cases  with 
which  a  doctor  has  to  deal.  The  doctor's  difficulties 
may  be  greater  than  the  swimmer's.  He  knows  the 
depth  of  the  water,  he  knows  that  the  patient  cannot 
swim,  he  knows  that  the  patient  is  ignorant  with  regard 
to  these  points,  he  may  find  that  the  patient  or  the 
patient's  representatives  have  been  prejudiced  against 
the  only  chance  of  life  by  the  utterances  of  irresponsible 
people,  and  he  realises  that  without  putting  them 
through  a  course  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  several 
other  equally  technical  subjects,  it  will  be  hopeless  to 
try  to  convince  them  that  he  is  right. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  in  such  circumstances,  how 
blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  medical  man  who  uses  his 
powers  and  opportunities  to  save  life  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  his  power.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge believes  and  would  have  the  public  believe  that 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  injure  many  of  their  patients  for  the  sake 
of  amusement  or  gain,  or  that  they  do  not  do  that  which 
they  honestly  believe  best  for  the  patients  who  come 
to  them.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a  personal  opinion, 
and  one  which  would  not  form  a  very  interesting  subject 
for  discussion.  A  conspiracy  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
over  39,000  educated  persons,  practically  all  of  whom 
are  necessarily  hopelessly  dishonest,  is  hardly  a  suppo- 
sition which  will  be  very  generally  accepted. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Walker. 


"  THE    AMATEUR   SOLDIER  AGAIN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

\Yastdale,  P.O.  Rankin's  Pass, 

Nylstroom,  Transvaal. 

23  November  191 1. 

Sir, — Mr.  Erskine  Childers,  with  his  "  arme 
blanche  "  bee,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  nuisance ;  a 
dangerous  nuisance  if  he  were  taken  seriously. 

But  the  "cavalryman  of  repute"  quoted  by  your 
reviewer  in  "  The  Amateur  Soldier  Again  "  in  your 
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issue  of  21  October  goes  too  far;  or,  rather,  his  state- 
ment is  too  narrow. 

The  "  reason  the  Boers  retreated  .  .  .  before 
Roberts  "  was  not  "  simply  because  they  dared  not  face 
our  cavalry  ".  but  because,  generally  speaking,  they 
dared  not  face  hand-to-hand  fighting  at  all.  Many  a 
Boer  force  retreated  hurriedly  before  troops  which 
included  no  cavalry  :  where  cavalry,  had  they  been 
present,  could  not  have  fought  as  such. 

Ask  any  foot-soldier  who  ever  fixed  bayonet  in  South 
Africa,  and  he  will  bear  witness  that  it  is  not  only  the 
mounted  soldier  with  lance  or  sword  but  the  soldier 
with  a  steel  weapon,  whether  on  horse  or  foot,  who  is 
the  terror. 

Nor  will  any  man  who  played  the  noble  game  of 
"  drawing  the  Boer  fire" — by  offering  an  irresistible 
target — forget  the  effect  of  the  guns,  were  it  only  a 
nine-pound  Hotchkiss  with  defective  ammunition. 

But  the  general  Boer  failure  to  stand  up  and  fight 
lies  deeper  than  the  question  of  weapons.  The  fact  is, 
the  Boer  mostly  has  no  stomach  for  fighting  at  all, 
unless  it  takes  the  form  of  safe  manslaughter. 

The  old  voortrekker  battles  with  Kaffirs  are  not  to  the 
point ;  where  escape  is  impossible,  and  surrender  or 
capture  means  death  by  torture,  any  animal  will  risk 
his  skin  recklessly.  Let  those  who  believe  in  the  latter- 
day  Boer — at  least,  as  a  warrior — study  the  progress  of 
the  Bill  shortly  to  be  introduced  in  our  Parliament  for  a 
Colonial  Defence  Force.  Some  of  my  neighbours  are 
already  preparing  to  abandon  their  farms  and  trek  out 
of  the  Union  sooner  than  incur  liability  for  service. 

Whether  it  is  safe  to  deduce  from  the  Boer  War 
data  for  fighting  civilised  troops  is  a  matter  for  the 
expert.  But,  if  it  is,  Mr.  Childers  is  wrong  :  if  not,  he 
is  superfluous.  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Another  Amateur  Soldier." 


SICILIAN  PATRIOTISM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

41  Upper  Brook  Street  W., 

24  November  191 1. 

Sir, — As  the  daughter  of  a  Sicilian  patriot,  I  shall 
be  most  grateful  to  you  if  you  will  publish  these  few 
lines  of  protest  against  the  words  of  your  critique  on 
Mr.  George  Trevelyan's  book,  "  Garibaldi  and  the 
Making  of  Italy  ",  published  in  your  issue  of  18  Novem- 
ber. It  is  there  stated  that  the  men  of  the  North  really 
freed  Italy,  and  that  "  the  revolution  was  in  the  main 
imported  and  not  native  to  the  soil  ".  To  begin  with, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  on  12  January  1848  Sicily 
rose  alone  and  unaided  and  held  her  independence  for 
sixteen  months,  and  had  not  the  diplomacy  of  Europe 
interfered  to  prevent  her,  would  then  have  gained  her 
liberty.  As  it  was,  thousands  of  Sicilians  and  Southern 
Italians  paid  the  penalty  of  their  patriotism  and  were 
exiled  or  imprisoned  for  eleven  long  years.  When 
finally  freedom  was  obtained  in  i860,  such  Sicilians  as 
Crispi  and  Rosolino  Pilo  were  to  be  found  with  Gari- 
baldi and  his  heroic  "  mille  ",  and  took  an  active  part 
in  fighting  as  they  had  done  in  the  organisation  of  the 
expedition.  An  abortive  attempt  had  already  been 
made  in  April  of  that  year  by  the  Sicilians  in  Palermo, 
which  ended  in  the  execution  of  thirteen  of  the  most 
prominent  participators  and  the  imprisonment  of  many 
others.  A  spark  only  was  required  to  rekindle  the 
smouldering  fire,  and  Garibaldi  and  his  followers 
supplied  it  ! 

I  beg  to  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Tina  Whitaker, 
Author  of  "  Sicily  and  England  ". 

PICCADILLY  GATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glendora,  Hindhead,  Surrey, 

18  December  191 1 . 

Sir, — In  the  collection  of  Lord  Nelson's  letters  to 
Lady  Hamilton — printed  by  Colston  and  Co.,  of  Edin- 


burgh— is  one  dated  26  August  1803,  written  at  sea,  in- 
which,  speaking  of  proposed  improvements  at  Merton 
Place,  Surrey,  he  writes  :  "  I  shall  hope  to  find  the  new 
room  built,  the  grounds  laid  out  neatly  but  not  expen- 
sively, new  Piccadilly  gates,  kitchen  garden,  etc. 
Only  let  us  have  a  plan,  and  then  all  will  go  on  well  ". 
Is  it  possible  that  any  of  your  readers  can  offer  an  ex- 
planation of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Picadilly 
gates  "  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Landfear  Lucas. 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Union  Club  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

6  December  191 1. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article 
appearing  in  your  issue  of  26  August,  which,  purporting 
to  be  a  critique  upon  Mr.  John  Formby's  "  The 
American  Civil  War  ",  diverges  into  diatribes  against 
certain  Federal  generals  as  "  braggart  "  and  "  invera- 
cious  ",  but  particularly  aspersing  the  memories  of  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  defenders  of  the  Union  during 
the  continuance  of  that  great  struggle. 

While  Mr.  Formby  has  unquestionably  been  betrayed 
into  certain  errors  of  statement  and  deduction,  his 
admirable  and  unique  system  of  tabulations  and  foot- 
notes, with  some  other  excellent  features,  make  his 
"  History  "  a  most  valuable  vade  mecum  for  the  student 
of  those  campaigns  and  battles. 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  your  contributor  should 
not  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  involved 
in  the  traduction  to  which  he  has  lent  himself.  He 
surely  cannot  have  been  at  his  best  when  he  ascribed 
such  unworthy  motives  to  those  two  officials,  from  his 
own  State,  when  they  unhesitatingly  and  unswervingly 
selected  the  course  that  their  consciences  dictated  them 
to  follow. 

All  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Major-General  George 
Henry  Thomas  (a  Virginian)  have  been  so  often  and 
widely  spread  on  record  by  such  historiographers  and 
comrades  as  Generals  Tecumseh  W.  Sherman,  Richard 
W.  Johnson,  James  A.  Garfield  (the  former  President), 
Alfred  L.  Hough,  Robert  Patterson,  Colonel  Sanford 
C.  Kellogg,  President  Henry  Coppee  (of  Bethlehem 
University,  Pa.),  Chaplain  Van  Home,  William 
Swinton,  Donn  Piatt  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  that  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  your 
contributor  has  swept  them  all  aside  as  so  many 
"  hysterical  denials,  after  the  event  ".  Donn  Piatt's 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Virginians,  Generals  Thomas  and  Lee,  is 
worth  consideration.  After  passing  the  highest  en- 
comiums upon  the  personal  characteristics  of  that  great 
Confederate  commander,  it  proffers  the  suggestion 
(pp.  80  et  seq.)  that  the  differentiation  might  lie  in 
the  domination  of  Thomas'  virile  mind  and  his  indomit- 
able will  over  the  mere  though  potent  ties  which  senti- 
mentally bound  him  to  his  State  and  people,  when 
brought  to  contemplate  the  dissolution  of  our  Union  of 
States. 

General  Sherman  visited  Colonel  Thomas  when  he 
joined  the  "  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  "  and  records  his 
testimony  as  to  the  conversation  that  took  place,  which 
breathed  absolute  loyalty  to  the  Union. 

Major  Richard  W.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  was  at  the 
period  referred  to  by  your  contributor  a  captain  in  the 
regiment  of  which  Thomas  was  the  junior  of  its  two 
majors,  the  then  2nd  U.S.  Cavalry.  He  relates  in  his 
"  Life  of  General  Thomas  "  (pp.  37  et  seq.)  that  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Mason,  Texas,  when  Thomas  had  gone 
on  leave  of  absence,  and  when  Lieut. -Colonel  Robert 
Edward  Lee  had  been  called  to  Washington  by  General 
Scott  for  consultation.  Its  colonel,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  was  also  detached  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California.  The  senior  major,  William  Joseph 
Hardee,  had  been  recently  promoted  to  the  lieutenant- 
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colonelcy  of  the  4th  (formerly  the  1st)  Cavalry,  thus 
elevating  Thomas  to  the  position  of  senior  major.  Lee 
tendered  his  resignation  20  April  1861,  which  in  its  turn 
promoted  Thomas  in  the  regular  course  of  procedure 
to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy.  Johnston  handed  in  his 
resignation  3  May,  and,  in  like  manner  of  regular 
gradation,  Thomas  became  the  colonel  of  his  own  regi- 
ment !  At  once  abandoning  his  leave  (invalid  as  he 
was),  he  reported  for  duty  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa., 
where  the  fragments  of  the  regiment  had  arrived,  and 
thereupon  assumed  its  command.  From  there  lie 
marched  it  to  join  Patterson's  "  Army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah "  (in  which  this  writer  was  then  serving),  and 
with  which  he  acted  simply  in  his  rank  of  major  until 
he  received  his  official  notification  of  his  promotion  to 
that  grade  of  colonel  during  the  continuance  of  that 
campaign  !  He  received  no  promotion  "  by  selection  " 
until  3  August,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier  of  Volun- 
teers ;  a  few  months  later  becoming  a  major-general 
of  Volunteers  for  his  distinguished  services.  And  he 
was  not  promoted  in  the  permanent  establishment  until 
the  latter  part  of  1863  !  These  are  the  official  records,  to 
be  known  to  all  men  ;  while  this  atrocious  aspersion 
declares  that  he  "  fell  to  the  tempting  bait  "  of  "  offered 
promotion  ". 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  2nd  Cavalry,  its  personnel 
was  the  topic  of  much  discussion  in  the  old  army  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  geographical  origin  of 
so  many  of  its  appointees.  The  regiment  had  been 
organised  in  1855,  under  the  regime  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
as  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administration  of  his 
friend,  Franklin  Pierce.  From  the  colonel  down,  no  less 
than  twenty-five  of  its  officers  were  from  Southern  or 
border  States  ;  and  when  it  is  found  of  all  its  field  officers 
that  Thomas  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  potent 
influence  of  camaraderie,  when  nineteen  of  these  officers 
entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  his  stalwart  and 
unswerving  patriotism  can  best  be  estimated. 

Ex-President  James  Abram  Garfield,  who  had  served 
in  various  grades  up  to  that  of  major-general  of  Volun- 
teers, and  under  Thomas,  in  his  brilliant  oration  upon 
his  old  commander  after  his  death  records  (p.  12)  that 
when  a  comrade  asked  Thomas  what  he  would  do  if 
Virginia  should  vote  to  secede,  he  made  the  warm 
retort  "  I  will  help  to  whip  her  back  again  "  ! 

General  Alfred  Lacey  Hough,  U.S.  Army,  of  New 
Jersey,  as  a  confidential  Staff  Officer  of  General  Thomas, 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of  the  conversations 
held  with  his  chief,  and  Colonel  Sanford  Cobb  Kellogg, 
U.S.  Army,  is  likewise  on  record  as  to  all  these  points. 
In  regard  to  the  letter  of  Thomas'  former  subordinate, 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  the  "  Virginia  Despatch  ",  of  23  April 
1870,  Piatt  (pp.  85  et  seq.)  gives  the  emphatic  state- 
ment of  General  Thomas,  "  that  is  an  entire  fabrication 
not  having  an  atom  of  foundation  ",  etc.  The  assertion 
had  been  made  in  that  letter  that  General  Thomas  had 
hesitated  as  to  the  course  which  he  took  later,  and  that 
a  communication  existed  from  him  in  which  he  had 
made  a  tentative  overture  for  office  under  the  Con- 
federacy. When  this  charge  came  to  be  properly  in- 
vestigated, the  fiction  was  found  to  be  based  upon  a 
letter  by  him  to  Colonel  Francis  Henney  Smith,  of  Va., 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army,  from  which  he 
had  resigned.  He  was  then  the  Superintendent  of  the 
"  Virginia  Military  Institute  "  at  Lexington,  Va.  That 
letter  had  been  written  seeking  for  further  information 
respecting  an  advertisement  for  a  commandant,  which 
had  attracted  General  Thomas'  attention  while  invalided 
at  the  "  New  York  Hotel  ",  the  favourite  resort  for 
Southerners.  Thomas  had  met  with  a  serious  injury  to 
his  spine  while  alighting  from  a  car  in  the  dark, 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  on  account  of 
which  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  mental  depression, 
as  he  feared  he  would  be  unable  to  return  to  active  duty. 
Hence  he  had  given  some  thought  to  some  such  employ- 
ment by  which  he  could  earn  support.  The  matter  went 
no  farther,  but  very  shortly  there  was  a  letter  from 
Governor  Letcher,  of  that  State,  proffering  him  an 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Ordnance,  C.S.  Army.  His 
stern  reply,  under  date  of  12  March,  can  be  found  in 


Don  11  Piatt's  work,  on  page  82.  The  most  convincing 
attestation  however  comes  from  his  devoted  helpmeet, 
to  whom  he  had  been  married  in  [852.  Surely  the 
cbivalry  of  a  Virginian  will  prevent  anything  so  nil- 
gallant  as  to  include  this  among  those  alleged  "  hysteri- 
cal denials  "  !  It  w  ill  be  found  in  a  life  of  Thomas  by 
Henry  Goppee,  of  Georgia,  who  had,  as  a  graduate  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  five  years  later  than  the 
subject  of  the  memoir,  served  for  a  decade  in  the  old 
1st  Artillery.  Goppee,  through  his  intimacy  with  the 
General  and  his  family,  was  permitted  to  quote  in  the 
"  Memoir  "  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Thomas,  dated  9  Novem- 
ber 1884.  It  bears  reference  to  a  certain  statement 
made  in  the  "  Reminiscences  "  of  Major-General 
Erasmus  Darwin  Keyes,  U.S.A.,  as  to  her  influence, 
and  that  of  her  family,  having  been  a  potent  force  in 
keeping  her  husband  in  the  Union  ranks.  That  letter 
reads  thus  :  "  General  Keyes'  private  opinion  that  I 
was  the  cause  of  General  Thomas  remaining  in  the 
Service  is  decidedly  a  mistake.  I  do  not  think  they 
met  from  the  time  General  Thomas  went  to  Kentucky 
to  join  that  army,  until  they  met  in  San  Francisco,  years 
after.  There  was  never  a  word  passed  between  General 
Thomas  and  myself,  or  any  one  of  the  family,  upon 
the  subject  of  his  remaining  loyal  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment !  We  felt  that  whatever  his  course,  it  would 
be  from  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  ;  that  no  one 
could  persuade  him  to  do  what  he  felt  was  not  right  ". 
And  so  this  "  Rock  of  Chickamauga  " — as  his  soldiers 
loved  to  term  him — "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all  " 
— could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  draw  his  sword  against 
the  country  that  had  educated  him,  and  to  which  he 
had  sworn  allegiance,  and  thus  typified  in  his  grand 
personality  the  true  patriot — in  its  broadest  and  truest 
signification. 

As  to  Admiral  Farragut's  case,  the  writer  does  not 
possess  such  intimate  and  personal  knowledge,  but  the 
facts  have  been  so  often  and  historically  attested,  and 
they  are  so  well  know  n  that  it  appears  to  be  almost 
supererogatory  to  retail  them  here.  But  that  your 
readers  may  not  be  led  to  believe  from  such  aspersions 
that  these  Union  servitors  were  so  despicable  as  to  be 
influenced  by  unworthy  motives,  the  case  is  summarised 
as  follows,  and  confirmed  by  a  letter  just  received  by 
the  writer  from  the  late  Admiral's  son,  Loyall  by  name 
and  loyal  by  nature  and  training. 

Captain  Farragut  was  residing  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
among  his  relatives  and  life-long  friends,  when  the  war- 
clouds  began  to  gather.  Like  others  from  that  section, 
he  had  been  regarded  by  the  Administration  with  a 
certain  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  loyalty,  and 
hence  he  had  not  been  given  "  sea-duty  ".  But  his 
Union  sentiments  had  been  so  pronounced  and  so 
openly  declared  among  his  associates  that  he  was  told 
one  day  that  he  could  not  live  in  Norfolk  with  such 
sentiments.  To  this  he  retorted  :  "  Well,  I  can  live 
somewhere  else  !  "  and  he  took  his  son  by  the  hand 
and  walked  out,  leaving  with  him  and  the  mother  for  the 
North,  via  Baltimore,  that  evening.  This  was  the 
very  date,  15  April,  when  President  Lincoln  called  for 
75,000  volunteers  to  uphold  the  laws  of  the  Union. 
Taking  up  residence  on  the  Hudson  River,  he  was  still 
there  at  the  time  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  was  being  prepared,  and  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  seeking  for  a  commander  for  the 
flotilla  to  accompany  it.  Lieutenant  David  D.  Porter 
was  called  into  consultation,  and  even,  it  is  said,  was 
tendered  the  command,  but  demurred  on  account  of  his 
relatively  low  rank.  When  interrogated  as  to  whom 
he  might  designate  as  a  fitting  selection,  he  replied 
off-hand  :  "  The  very  man  is  living  up  on  the  Hudson, 
David  Farragut  !  "  When  the  Secretary  expressed  his 
doubts  as  to  his  loyalty  Porter  declared  he  would  vouch 
for  it,  and  volunteered  to  interview  Farragut  upon  the 
subject.  Farragut  promptly  accepted,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  command.  The  results — the  capture 
of  the  Metropolis  of  Louisiana,  and  his  exploits  in 
Mobile  Bay — are  among  the  most  notable  events  of  that 
war. 

John  C.  White, 
Major  U.S.  Army  (Retired). 
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REVIEWS, 

A    PARD-LIKE  SPIRIT. 

"The  Poems  of  Psrcy  Bysshe  Shelley."  Edited  by 
C.  D.  Locock.  London:  Methuen.  1911.  2  vols. 
21s.  net. 

TO  annotate  the  works  of  Shelley,  who  was  most 
inaccurate  about  such  trifles  as  dates,  is  a  difficult 
task,  to  combine  with  a  carefully  edited  text  a  complete 
apparatus  criticus  together  with  adequate  explanatory 
notes  on  all  the  poems,  is  a  prodigious  undertaking. 
Such  has  been  Mr.  Locock's  object  as  editor,  and  it 
has  been  attained  with  some  measure  of  success ; 
the  notes  are  valuable  except  where  such  trivial  sug- 
gestions as  "where'er"  for  "wherever",  the  mere 
lumber  of  scholarship,  are  made  ;  the  reader  finds  much 
to  interest  him,  the  student  finds  much  that  is  new  to 
him,  for  few  of  the  poems  of  Shelley  are  so  clear  that 
he  who  runs  may  read ;  yet  details  of  capitals,  and 
even  commas,  in  the  Harvard  and  Bodleian  MSS.  are 
in  most  cases  ignored  by  the  majority  of  readers. 
Alternative  readings  and  parallel  passages  serve  to 
suggest  the  workings  of  the  poet's  mind  as  he  wrote; 
'  and  it  was  Trelawny,  we  think,  who  first  called 
attention  to  a  scrap  of  manuscript  of  some  half-dozen 
lines,  which  was  scored  through  with  alterations 
sufficient  for  twice  the  number  of  lines,  enabling  us  to 
gather  how  great  a  master  of  language  Shelley  was 
and  how  careful  that  each  metaphor  and  word  should 
effectually  hit  the  sense. 

Many  poets  find  their  opportunity  in  putting  into 
verse  the  ideas  of  those  philosophers  who  precede  them  ; 
Coleridge  was  the  poet  of  transcendental  philosophy, 
Tennyson  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  same  is  true 
of  Shelley,  who  may  be  said  to  have  reviewed  in  verse 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  though  he  might  say  with 
Horace  : 

Me  quoque  pectoris 
Temptavit  in  dulci  juventa 

Fervor  et  in  celeres  iambos 
Misit  furentem, 

yet  his  poems  seem  to  have  sprung,  from  twin  fountains. 
One  was  his  desire  to  reform  the  world  and  to  reform 
it  by  poetry  in  a  definite  way  ;  such  a  desire,  like  that 
of  the  moth  for  the  star,  was  doomed  to  failure  though 
he  would  willingly  have  become  a  martyr  to  further 
his  object.  The  other  was  the  fretful  agitated  desire 
of  the  idealist,  a  longing  to  jump  straight  into  a  melius 
a?vum.  The  former  might  be  described  as  practical  and 
corporeal,  the  latter  as  impractical  and  spiritual ;  they 
merge  into  one  another  and  are  with  difficulty  to  be 
distinguished ;  the  first  shows  itself  more  clearly  in 
the  earlier  poems  with  their  human  element,  the  second 
in  the  later  poems  in  which,  as  he  himself  said,  he  did 
not  deal  in  mere  flesh  and  blood.  As  his  poetry  grew 
less  human,  so  it  grew  better  and  we  might  say  more 
divine. 

Like  Cowper  he  recognised  the  upward  growth  of 
man  to  ideal  perfection.  His  hope  for  the  future  better- 
ment of  the  race  appears  crudely  in  "  Queen  Mab  ",  ebbs 
and  flows  throughout  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam  "  and  rises 
in  a  triumphant  burst  in  the  fourth  act  of  "  Prometheus 
Unbound  ".  He  was  one  of  those  who  saw  clearly  the 
psychological  case  for  peace,  and  who  supposed  that  war 
was  only  justifiable  when  it  righted  a  wrong  or  secured 
the  better  government  of  a  people  and  released  them 
frorn  a  tyranny.  He  guessed  that  nationality  as  a 
garrison-force  would  have  to  yield  to  the  march  of 
cosmopolitanism,  and  that  socialism  would  turn  its 
swelling  stream  into  an  international  channel.  He  was 
disappointed  that  the  result  of  his  great  revolution 
should  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  vitality  of  a  nation 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  military  aggrandise- 
ment of  an  adventurer.  His  dream  lacking  some 
immediate  realisation,  he  became  more  spiritual, 
less   human  ;    and    it    is    as    an    idealist    that  he 


shows  his  true  power.      He  owed  indeed  little  to  the 
endowment  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  his  power  lay 
in  the  uncommunicated   lightning  of  his  own  mind. 
Just  as  he  read  absorbing  the  matter  of  a  page  while 
passing  his  finger  down  the  lines  and  picking  out  the 
salient  words,  so  he  wrote,  at  fever  heat,  throwing  off 
ideas  and  images  with  intense  rapidity.    He  was  always 
with  eager  lips  drinking  the  wind  of  his  own  speed. 
His  grasp  was  complete  of  the  written  page  which  his 
eyes  devoured,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  own  meaning 
in  what  he  wrote  was  just  as  complete.    With  no  other 
poet  do  the  keenest  intellectual  vision  and  beauty  of 
poetic  thought  and  diction  move  so  closely  together. 
He  was  a  master  of  rhythm,  but  his  verse  never 
degenerates  into  a  mere  dance  of  harmonious  words  : 
the  thought  is  always  there,  however  hard  to  reach. 
He  was  steeped  in  Greek  literature,  and  though  Mr. 
Locock  says  he  has  copied,  almost  transcribed,  lines  and 
verses  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  works  of  these  poets  had  been   read  and 
absorbed  by  him  ;  he  remodelled  and  reproduced  their 
ideas  when  his  mind  concentrated  on  a  subject  akin  to 
theirs.    He  lived  in  a  world  above  the  senses,  as  a  soul 
within  a  soul.    Words — artistic  temperament,  and  so 
forth — fail  to  give  any  idea  of  the  workings  of  his 
extraordinary  mind,  and  criticism  is  inept,  and  perforce 
silent,  over  some  of  his  lyrics.    It  may  be  said  that 
his  creed  was  the  creed  of  an  inconstant  imagination  ; 
to  him  the  highest  virtues  were  purely  passive,  the 
love  we  feel  is  a  greater  glory  and  a  greater  happiness 
than  the  love  we  excite ;  he  could  not  select  one  out 
of  a  crowd  to  be  mistress  or  friend,  but  when  he  thinks 
he  has  found  his  soul's  mate  he  beats  with  frenzy  at 
the  bars  which  separate  individual  minds.    The  desire 
of  his  soul  was  an  unquenchable  desire,  never  satisfied, 
always  rising  with  untired  wings  into  new  heights, 
wearied  of  the  old,  fresh  ever  with  the  vigour  of  a 
disembodied  spirit  whose  race  is  just  begun  ;  he  bore 
his  torch,  the  light  of  what  he  thought  to  be  the  hope 
of   the  world ;  and   while  his  contemporaries  failed 
absolutely  to  understand  him,  and  their  estimation  of 
his  poetry  is  as  poor  as  it  is  valueless,  in  later  ages,  as 
Mr.  Locock's  book  serves  to   show,  semper  crescet 
posteriori  laude  recens. 


"  L'HOMME  QUI  ROULAIT  BISMARCK." 

"Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Eobert 
Morier  G.C.B.,  from  1826  to  1876."  By  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Eosslyn  Wemyss.  2  vols.  London ; 
Arnold.    1911.    32s.  net. 

THEY  who  take  up  these  volumes  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing an  intimate  portrait  of  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomatists  of  Victoria's  reign  will  be  disappointed. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  herself  Mrs.  Wemyss  tells 
us  little  or  nothing  about  her  father's  private  life,  about 
his  marriage,  his  friendships,  his  relations  with  his 
children.  Indeed,  the  book  is  not  a  biography  of  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  but  a  very  interesting,  if  somewhat  too- 
exhaustive  history  of  European  politics  between  1850 
and  1876,  of  which  the  central  act  was  the  formation  of 
the  present  German  empire.  We  cannot  help  regret- 
ting this  method,  because  from  the  glimpses  we  get  ire 
letters  to  Jowett,  to  Lady  Salisbury  (afterwards  Lady 
Derby)  ;  to  Mallet,  to  Ernest  Stockmar,  and  to  his 
father,  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Robert  Morier  was  a  most 
human  and  lovable  man,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  irasci- 
bility, a  warm  friend  and  a  hot  enemy,  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humour  bubbling  up  through  all  his  earnestness 
and  vast  caves  of  learning.  Such  a  man  in  his  hours  of 
ease,  when  he  was  not  writing  despatches  but  unbutton- 
ing his  mind  to  a  friend,  must  have  been  a  delightful 
companion.  It  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Wemyss  has 
imposed  a  severe  restraint  upon  her  feelings,  and  that 
some  of  her  father's  super-earnestness  has  descended 
upon  her  pen  in  the  dischage  of  her  filial  duty.  We 
can  only  say  that,  while  we  appreciate  her  high  sense  of 
the  solemn  and  important  part  Sir  Robert  Morier  played 
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in  German  politics,  we  could  have  spared  some  of  the 
learned  disquisitions  upon  the  constitution  of  Hesse 
and  those  terrible  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  for 
the  sake  of  some  more  of  the  intimate  letters  and  con- 
versation of  a  very  original  man.  To  be  frank,  \vc 
doubt  whether  anyone,  however  keen  his  interest  in 
Continental  politics,  will  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through  the  chapters  on  Hesse,  on  the  early  Prussian 
Constitution,  and  the  annexation  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 
These  questions  nevef  did  interest  anyone  outside 
Germany ;  they  have  only  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
evolution  of  the  German  Empire,  and  now  that  they 
have  fallen  into  the  dusty  crypt  of  historical  "  choscs 
jugees  "  no  one  will  trouble  about  their  bones.  In  all 
his  work  Morier  had  a  weakness  for  tracing  the  loco- 
motive back  to  the  kettle,  as  Jowett  told  him,  and  a 
good  deal  of  dead  historical  lumber  might  have  been 
taken  out  of  these  volumes.  What  makes  the  tran- 
scendent interest  of  this  book  a  real  living  modern 
interest,  is  the  story  of  Bismarck  seizing  the  hege- 
mony of  Europe  by  first  driving  Austria  out  of  Ger- 
many by  the  war  of  1866,  and  then  crushing  the  pre- 
tensions of  France  by  the  war  of  1870.  Morier  was  in 
a  very  advantageous  position  for  watching  and  influ- 
encing the  extraordinary  events  which,  in  the  space  of 
ten  or  eleven  years,  changed  the  map  and  the  destiny  of 
Europe,  broke  up  for  ever  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and 
shattered  the  glittering  fabric  of  the  Grand  Monarch  and 
the  two  Napoleons.  The  battles  of  Solferino,  Sadowa, 
and  Sedan  (1859,  1866  and  1870)  resulted  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  and  the  formation  of  a  German,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  Austro-German  empire.  What 
Italy  may  make  of  her  unification — which  she  did  little 
to  deserve,  and,  but  for  Xapoleon  and  Bismarck,  would 
never  have  achieved — remains  to  be  seen.  What 
Germany  has  made  of  her  unification  is  before  the 
world.  During  those  ten  eventful  years  Morier  was  in 
a  quite  subordinate  diplomatic  position.  He  began  as 
unpaid  attache"  at  Vienna  ;  he  was  shifted  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Berlin  ;  he  was  made  First  Secretary  to  the 
Duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  was  then  shunted  to 
Stuttgart,  and  then  to  Munich.  But  though  it  was  a 
scandal  that  a  man  of  Morier's  splendid  ability  and  rare 
information  should  have  been  left  for  twenty  years  to 
kick  his  heels  at  one  petty  German  Court  after  another, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  charge  d'affaires.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia  (afterwards 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick)  and  of  the  Stock- 
mars,  father  and  son,  and,  as  he  spoke  French  and 
German  perfectly,  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
most  of  the  leading  diplomatists  of  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  with  several  leading  savants.  He  had  been 
appointed  (with  Mallet)  as  Agent  or  Commissioner  to 
negotiate  the  first  commercial  treaty  between  Austria 
and  England,  and  was  distinctly  "  bien  vu  "  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  At  home  he  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Lord  Russell  and  the  Dcrbys,  and  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gladstone.  We  mention 
these  facts  to  explain  the  great  influence  which  Morier 
exercised  on  mid-European  politics  at  a  very  critical 
moment,  and  entirely  behind  the  scenes.  That  influ- 
ence was  acquired  by  brains  and  knowledge  and 
earnestness  of  character.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
under-secretaries  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London 
thought  him  a  bore  ;  we  dare  say  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Granville  did  not  read  his 
despatches — they  were  so  long.  But  the  Germans  did 
not  think  him  a  bore;  they  thought  him  a  great  man, 
though  only  a  secretary  of  legation  ;  and  the  Germans, 
as  usual,  were  right. 

Morier  hated  Bismarck  as  he  did  the  devil ;  indeed, 
he  regarded  the  Chancellor,  with  his  "  blood  and  iron  " 
methods,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Evil  One.  The  whole 
of  his  career  in  Germany — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— was  spent  in  thwarting  Bismarck.  And  yet  the 
"  id£e  mere  "  of  Morier's  European  policy  was  the 
hegemony  of  Germany,  under  the  lead  of  Prussia,  which 
could  only  be  achieved  by  ousting  Austria  from  Ger- 
many. In  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866 
Morier  wrote  and  said  to  everyone  that  the  best  thing 


that  could  happen  to  Europe  and  to  Austria  would  be 
the  victory  of  Prussia  and  the  driving  back  of  Austria 
within  the  limits  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Again,  in 
1870,  Morier  was  equally  clear  and  emphatic  that  w  hen 
it  came  to  be  a  question  of  whether  France  or  Germany 
should  lead  Europe,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
that  Germany  should  beat  France.  Here  there  was 
a  strange  contradiction  in  the  man,  for  Morier  said  that 
Cavour  and  Napoleon  were  the  only  statesmen  in 
Europe  who  understood  and  sympathised  with  the 
"overlapped"  or  young  generation.  But  Morier, 
though  he  had  French  blood  in  his  veins- — he  tells  us 
more  than  once  that  several  of  his  cousins  fought  in  the 
French  army — was  quite  certain  that  the  Protestant- 
Teutonic  civilisation  was  better  for  the  world  than  the 
Catholic-Latin  civilisation.  His  policy  was  therefore 
identical  with  Bismarck's,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
his  ally.  But  he  hated  the  brutality  and  mendacity  of 
Bismarck's  methods — besides  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess. 
Morier  believed,  and  loudly  proclaimed  in  conversation 
and  in  letters,  that  England  might  have  prevented  the 
w  ar  betw  een  France  and  Germany  in  1870  by  one  word. 
If  the  British  Government  had  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  French  Government,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
that  England  would  side  with  Germany,  there  would 
have  been  no  war,  as  it  was  perfectly  known  in  Europe 
that  Napoleon  would  never  face  a  coalition  of  Germany 
and  Britain.  Of  course,  Gladstone  and  his  Ministers 
w  ere  far  too  much  absorbed  in  their  Irish  Land  Bill — 
"parochial  politics",  as  Morier  bitterly  sneered — to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  "  Weltpolitik  "  of  Europe.  But 
supposing  England  had  spoken  the  word.  Should  we  not 
have  earned  the  undying  enmity  of  France?  Morier 
more  or  less  admits  this,  but  replies  that  it  would  have 
been  better  than  incurring,  for  "  generations  to  come  ", 
the  enmity  of  Germany,  which  is  true,  as  things  have 
turned  out.  That  we  did  incur  the  hatred  of  Germany 
by  our  action,  or  rather  inaction,  in  1870  is  unques- 
tionable ;  and  those  who  are  puzzled  by  the  apparently 
incurable  hostility  of  the  German  nation  towards  Eng- 
land should  read  these  memoirs.  It  appears  that  the 
Germans  expected  us  to  side  with  them  because  their 
ancestors  helped  ours  to  beat  Buonaparte  at  Waterloo, 
and  that  they  regarded  our  neutrality  as  a  desertion  of 
an  old  ally.  That  seems  to  us  a  little  far-fetched,  especi- 
ally as  we  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  French  in 
the  Crimea.  We  ought  to  have  known,  urges  Morier, 
that  the  Germans  must  win,  and,  therefore,  on  the 
lowest  motives,  we  ought  to  have  sided  with  them. 
How  were  we  to  know?  Morier's  answer  amounts  to 
this  :  that  were  we  not  so  absorbed  in  our  parochial  or 
insular  squabbles  we  ought  to  have  known  that  800,000 
citizen  soldiers  of  Germany,  solid,  earnest  laymen,  must 
beat  the  Pretorians  of  the  corrupt  Empire.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  British  statesmen  are,  and 
always  will  be,  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Europe.  Then  the  Germans  declared  that  our  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers  sold  munitions  of  war  after- 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  our  Newcastle  coal 
merchants  sold  coal,  to  the  French.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  after  Sedan  there  was  an  outburst 
of  British  sympathy  with  the  French,  and  that  all 
through  the  siege  of  Paris  our  Press  and  public  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Germans.  We  believe  that  our 
behaviour  in  1870  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  bad 
feeling  between  Germjany  and  Great  Britain  to-day. 
So  far  as  his  diplomatic  career  in  Germany  was  con- 
cerned, Morier's  triumph  came  five  years  later.  In 
1875,  w  hen  he  was  Minister  at  Munich,  Morier  heard, 
on  indisputable  authority,  that  Bismarck  was  actually 
trying  to  begin  another  war  on  France.  Blowitz,  the 
correspondent  of  the  "  Times  "  in  Paris,  wrote  an 
article  w  hich  sent  a  shudder  through  Europe  and  caused 
a  kind  of  panic.  Bismarck's  object,  according  to 
Morier,  was  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty  with  the  new 
German  Reichstag  about  the  military  law.  To  counter- 
act Bismarck  and  to  prevent  what  he  rightly  regarded 
as  a  frightful  sin  Morier  exerted  all  his  energy  and 
influence.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  at  that  time 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  implored  him  to  come  to  an 
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understanding-  with  Schouvalow,  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  to  stop  this  catastrophe.  He  wrote 
twice  at  great  length  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  saw  him 
twice  on  his  way  to  and  from  Italy,  when  we  can  imagine 
the  sort  of  "  jobation  "  which  he  delivered  to  the  Heir- 
Apparent.  Morier  triumphed  over  Bismarck  in  the 
most  complete  fashion.  Lord  Derby  did  see  Count 
Schouvalow  and  the  two  did  come  to  an  understanding 
to  prevent  war.  The  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
was  instructed  accordingly.  The  Crown  Prince  was  so 
shocked  by  what  Morier  told  him  that  he  made  an  effort 
to  talk  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  very  angry  and  "  sat 
on  "  Bismarck  at  the  next  Cabinet  Council.  Morier 
really  saved  France,  and  the  French  never  forgot  it. 
Years  afterwards,  when  Sir  Robert  Morier  passed 
through  Paris,  he  was  treated  with  more  than  royal 
honours.  Everyone  saluted  him,  and  the  very  guards 
on  the  railways  nudged  one  another  and  craned  their 
necks  to  catch  a  sight  of  "  l'homme  qui  roulait  Bis- 
marck ".  Mrs.  Wemyss  leaves  her  father  (so  far  as  the 
reader  of  these  memoirs  is  concerned)  on  the  border 
of  the  Promised  Land.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
triumph  over  Bismarck  Lord  Derby  appointed  Morier 
Minister  at  Lisbon,  and  he  closed  his  career  as  Ambas- 
sador at  S.  Petersburg. 

To  use  a  common  phrase,  Sir  Robert  Morier 
stood  in  his  own  way.  He  was  far  too  clever 
and  industrious  to  be  suppressed,  but  his  promotion 
would  have  come  quicker  if  he  had  not  talked 
and  written  quite  so  much.  He  had  ideas,  and  know- 
ledge, and  courage,  all  rare  qualities  in  a  diplomatist. 
But  he  had  no  sense  of  perspective,  and  no  power  of  com- 
pression. Every  fact,  so  long  as  it  was  a  fact,  was  to 
Morier  important,  a  weakness  which  made  him  often 
intolerably  diffuse.  To  say  of  an  ambassador  that  he 
mistook -his  calling  seems  a  paradox.  All  the  same, 
Morier  was  a  born  lawyer,  for  he  had  an  unequalled 
faculty  of  beating  down  his  opponent  in  argument, 
sometimes  by  clamour  and  a  torrent  of  words.  No  one 
ever  did  defend  "  his  country,  right  or  wrong  ",  more 
clearly  and  courageously  than  Sir  Robert  Morier. 


A   POOR   EXILE  FROM  ERIN. 

"  Irish.  Recollections."    By  Justin  McCarthy.  London 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

AMIABILITY  was  ever  the  virtue  of  the  old  chairman 
of  the  anti-Parnellites — a  nice  gentleman  for  a  tea- 
party  ;  so  he  was  once  described  by  Parnell  himself. 
One  read  such  works  as  "  The  Story  of  an  Irishman  " 
and  "  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times  "  in  astonishment 
at  the  thought  that  their  author  was  engaged  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  Anglo-Irish  politics.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  latest  book,  his  "Irish  Recollections", 
shows  him  at  his  mildest,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
The  veteran  politician,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  in  the 
teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Mr.  Healy,  Parnell  and  the  Sinn 
Feiners,  has  reasserted  his  right  to  be  agreeable  and  to 
amuse  the  Englishry  among  whom,  indeed,  he  has  spent 
the  large  part  of  his  active  and  benevolent  life. 

But  the  matter  of  this  book  is  unfortunately  exceed- 
ingly slight ;  nor  can  we  think  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
succeeded  in  giving  "  shape  and  coherence  "  to  his  early 
memories  of  Ireland.  There  are  chapters  on  Absentee- 
ism and  on  Dublin  Castle,  outworn  subjects  upon  which 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  nothing  new  to  say  ;  and  the  narrative 
is  interspersed  with  light  anecdotes  and  occasional 
references  to  modern  politics.  Needless  to  say,  our 
author  ends  on  what  is  called  a  note  of  hope.  In  the 
last  chapter  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Redmond  receive  his 
blessing.  The  times  were  out.  of  joint,  but  men  have 
been  born,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  set  them 
right.  For  the  rest  Mr.  McCarthy  writes  about  Cork, 
where — luckiest  of  men  ! — he  was  born  amid  a  scenery 
of  the  most  "  picturesque  and  poetic  "  kind.  Cork,  we 
imagine,  is  the  town  of  Ireland  which  has  changed  least 
during  the  past  sixty  years;  and  we  are  certain  that 
Mr.  McCarthy  would  find  its  character  to-day  quite  as 
delightful  as  of  yore,  were  it  not  for  the  Healyite  influ- 


ence in  its  politics  and  the  passing  of  its  literary  supre- 
macy to  Dublin. 

However,  the  poets  whose  bad  verses  Mr.  McCarthy 
quotes  were  not  likely  to  establish  a  tradition.  A 
more  important  figure  in  this  book  is  that  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  temperance  reformer,  a  man  of  Cork  whose 
services  were  badly  needed  in  his  own  city.  Cork  was 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  too  much.  Also  it  was,  perhaps, 
over-fond  of  sport.  But  no  one  could  question  its 
general  moral  soundness — witness  the  misadventure, 
naively  recounted  by  our  author,  of  the  Continental 
ladies  whoestablished  themselves  with  doubtful  intentions 
in  a  house  on  the  Grand  Parade.  Their  presence  threw 
Cork  into  a  state  of  nervous  excitement ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  town  seems  to  have  felt  itself  to  be  rather 
cut  off  from  the  great  world  and  its  ways.  The  young 
gentlemen  who  supported  a  Quarterly  Review  and  a 
literary  club,  devoured  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and 
longed  to  see  the  sights  of  London  ;  however,  when  Mr. 
McCarthy  gave  a  match  to  an  old  sailor  in  Queenstown 
and  the  man  told  him  he  had  got  a  light  for  the  same 
pipe  from  Lord  Byron  near  Athens,  he  was  verily 
assured  that  his  boon  companions  and  himself  had  a  part 
in  the  European  scheme.  Mention  of  Byron  naturally 
reminds  Mr.  McCarthy  of  Thomas  Moore,  whom  he 
still  considers  a  great  poet,  the  "  Harp  of  Erin  "— 
which  again  reminds  him  that  they  were  a  very  musical 
lot  in  the  Cork  of  his  childhood. 

Mr.  McCarthy  puts  his  Home  Rule  convictions  on 
record  once  more,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  he  ever 
cares  to  command,  but  we  can  well  imagine  that  his 
attitude  towards  Ireland  will  move  many  Nationalists — 
men  of  the  type  of  Larry  Doyle  in  "  John  Bull's  Other 
Island  " — to  terrible  wrath.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we 
compare  Mr.  McCarthy  to  Tim  Haffigan.  To  begin 
with,  our  author  was  a  disciple  of  Father  Mathew,  and 
we  are  sure  that  on  festive  occasions  in  old  Cork  he  did 
as  the  priests  did — that  is,  joined  the  ladies  immediately 
after  dinner.  All  the  same  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
always  been  "  that  delightful  Irishman  "  to  all  the  Tom 
Broadbents  he  has  come  across,  and  they  have  been 
many.  Did  he  not  start  his  long  and  happy  career  in 
England  on  a  Radical  newspaper  of  a  provincial  town? 
He  is  the  type  par  excellence  of  the  sentimental  and  suc- 
cessful Irish  exile. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  cynics  will  think,  to  read 
Mr.  McCarthy's  comments  on  those  "  residents  in 
Ireland  "  who',  as  he  says,  persist  "in  asserting  their 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  importations  from  England", 
despite  their  Hibernian  accents  and  names.  These 
people  exist  and  are  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  satirist 
of  Irish  manners  will  also  find  ample  material  in  those 
residents  in  England  who  set  up  as  "  exiled  "  Irishmen. 
"When  some  of  us,  the  mere  Irish",  writes  Mr. 
McCarthy,  "  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  London  we 
were  generally  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that 
among  the  English  themselves  there  seemed  to  be  no 
assumption  whatever  of  any  superior  gentility  .  .  . 
they  were  quite  willing  to  make  friends  with  us,  without 
any  hesitation  because  of  our  nationality  ".  Precisely  ; 
but  the  explanation  is  as  simple  as  possible.  In  Ireland 
political  and  race  divisions  roughly  correspond  with 
social  divisions,  therefore  such  of  the  mere  Irish  as  have 
"  genteel  "  ambitions  affect  English  ways  and  pretend 
to  a  Cromwellian  descent,  whereas  in  England  the  affec- 
tation has  been  unnecessary,  for  in  England — at  least, 
in  Radical  England — every  Irishman  with  a  Keltic 
name  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  kings,  and 
thus  a  new  profession  opens  out  for  him — that  of 
the  poor  exile  from  Erin.  Ireland,  we  began  to  think 
after  reading  this  book,  or,  at  least,  Catholic  Ireland, 
possesses  no  sense  of  nationality,  only  a  race  instinct, 
and  this  is  why  it  is  easier  to  be  what  is  called  a  good 
Irishman  outside  of  Ireland  than  within  it;  it  explains 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  his  illusions,  and  we  recalled  an  old 
theory — namely,  that  the  vocation  of  the  Kelt  is  to 
make  England  more  Irish  than  Ireland  itself,  and  that  in 
this  shape  will  the  Irish  revenge  upon  their  conquerors 
present  itself  at  the  last. 
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EGERIA'S  SECRET. 

"  What  is  and  What  might  be  :  a  Study  of  Education 
in  General  and  Elementary  Education  in  Particular.'' 
By  Edmond  Holmes.  Third  Edition.  London: 
Constable.    1911.    4s.  6d.  net. 

WHO  is  Egeria?  Egeria  was  a  teacher  in  Utopia, 
who  made  all  her  children  happy  and  able  and 
well-mannered.  In  her  school  none  was  before  or  after 
another ;  no  one  thought  of  a  prize,  but  every  one 
worked  for  the  common  good.  No  one  ever  wanted  to 
do  anything  wrong  :  so  no  one  ever  did  anything  wrong  ; 
and  there  were  no  tears  and  no  punishments  ;  all  was 
done  for  love ;  Egeria  reigned  by  love ;  and  in  her 
service  all  were  free.  And  in  this  freedom  they  con- 
tinued strong  throughout  their  lives,  remembering  all 
Egeria  had  said  and  remaining  always  near  her,  no 
matter  how  far  oft"  they  might  be  ;  able  to  do  their  duty 
and  doing  it ;  having  neither  fear  of  death  nor  trouble 
about  hereafter,  sure  that  by  love  the}'  would  win 
through  to  other  worlds,  and,  loving  more  and  more, 
would  reach  unto  the  heavens  and  to  God. 

This  is  not  a  burlesque  ;  it  is  not  even  a  parody  ;  it  is 
the  essence  of  this  most  remarkable  book  ;  and 
both  its  weakness  and  strength  are  in  it.  No 
doubt  it  all  seems  a  little  too  good  for  this  world  ;  such 
children  would  be  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food  ;  they  almost  suggest  the  painful 
little  angels  of  unco  pious  story-books.  Would  not 
they  be  all  prigs  and  insufferable?  one  is  thinking  after 
a  chapter  of  Mr.  Holmes'  Utopians.  And  Egeria? 
Well,  it  brings  one  down  rather  heavily  to  sober  fact 
to  hear  that  Egeria  is  married.  A  village  tradesman's 
wife  may  be  as  great  a  woman  as  any  queen  upon  her 
throne,  of  course  ;  but  one  would  rather  contemplate 
Egeria  as  a  being  slightly  apart.  However,  this  will 
show  readers  that  Egeria  is  a  fact  and  Utopia  a 
real  school ;  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Holmes  should  have  called  it  Utopia  and  made 
it  too  perfect  to  believe  in.  He  unfortunately  had 
not  a  sense  of  humour  to  save  him  ;  or  he 
would  not  have  made  this  mistake,  which  weakens  the 
whole  book.  We  fear  it  is  the  author  expressing  him- 
self. Mr.  Holmes  has  divine  intuition  and  he  had  the 
honestly  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  ordinary  run  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  go 
boldly  through  with  the  truth  after  the  circular  was 
published.  For  many  years  he  was  Chief  Inspector  of 
elementary  schools  ;  why  did  he  wait  to  declare  urbi 
et  orbi  the  great  truths  contained  in  this  book  until  he 
had  given  up  his  office  and  responsibility?  He  is  a 
greater  prophet  (he  would  be  terribly  angry  if  we 
called  him  priest)  than  man.  His  head  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  heavens,  but  his  feet  have  never  been  planted 
firmly  on  the  earth.  So  that,  not  being  an  angel  but  a 
human,  he  is  unable  to  get  a  stance  either  in  air  or  on 
earth. 

This  we  have  said  as  in  duty  bound,  for  the  truth 
ought  to  be  told,  but  in  sorrow;  for  we  hold  this  to 
be  a  great  book — the  greatest  educational  book  we  have 
ever  read — in  spite  of  all  its  religious  crankiness,  which 
one  need  not  attend  to.  There  are  few  men  we  would 
so  soon  speak  up  for  as  Mr.  Holmes;  if  only  for  his 
mean  abandonment  by  both  parties  in  Parliament,  both 
equally  aware  that  he  had  told  the  truth,  both  equally 
alike  scared  from  saying  so  by  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.  If  a  single  one  of  the  many  in  the  House  who 
have  had  official  connexion  with  education  had  Mr. 
Holmes'  insight,  or  any  of  it,  for  the  one  thing  needful 
in  teaching,  we  might  have  real  national  education 
by  now  instead  of  the  miserable  failure  Mr.  Holmes 
show  s  it  to  be. 

What  is  Egeria's  secret?  It  is  that  to  educate 
a  child  is  to  help  him  to  grow  on  the  lines  laid  down  for 
him  before  he  was  born.  The  teacher  is  the  gardener 
who  can  interfere  happily  but  now  and  then  and  here 
and  there,  w  ho  uses  pruning-hook  and  stick  and  spade 
only  to  help  the  plant  to  attain  its  Own  t'Sea.  In  this  is 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (but  not  the  professors)  of' 
education,  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  eves  to 
see  it. 


DANISH  CHINA. 

"Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain."    By  Arthur  Hayden. 
London  :  Unwin.    1911.    42s.  net. 

THE  earliest  attempts  at  porcelain-making  in 
Copenhagen  still  lack  their  historian.  But  to  the 
productions  since  1760  down  to  the  present  day  Mr. 
Arthur  Hayden  has  done  justice,  perhaps  more  than 
justice,  in  this  handsome  volume.  His  visit  to 
Denmark,  his  communications  with  Danish  owners 
of  specimens  old  and  new,  his  study  of  the  native 
literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  his  examina- 
tion of  such  examples  as  exist  in  this  country,  have 
enabled  him  to  compile  a  readable  and  even  interesting 
history  of  a  factory  which  had  hitherto  not  attracted 
the  attention  it  deserves.  The  life  of  these  porcelain- 
works  has  not  indeed  been  continuous.  There  have 
been  vicissitudes,  as  well  as  physical  and  financial 
difficulties ;  but  can  one  cite  the  case  of  a  single 
porcelain  factory  of  which  something  similar  may  not 
be  said? 

Works  called  after  the  adjacent  "Blue  Tower" 
were  handed  over  in  1760  to  a  Frenchman,  Louis 
Fournier.  He  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  an  imita- 
tive or  artificial  porcelain  for  five  or  six  years  with  a 
considerable  measure  of  success.  This  soft-paste  china 
was  the  production  of  a  Royal  factory  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  King,  Frederik  Y.  ;  hence  the  mark 
painted  on  the  pieces,  a  capital  italic  F  followed  by  the 
numeral  5.  Not  many  specimens  of  this  porcelain  have 
been  recognised  and  recorded,  but  the  list  will  probably 
be  extended  in  consequence  of  the  study  of  Mr. 
Hayden's  monograph.  He  describes  eighteen  pieces, 
and  figures  several  of  them,  including  a  vase  and 
coffee-pot  belonging  to  the  Franks  collection  in  the 
Bethnal  Green  Museum.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  admire  all  these  productions  of  the  Fournier 
period  unreservedly,  but  we  may  allow  ourselves  to 
appreciate  some  of  their  technical  merits.  Accept  the 
rococo  style,  the  wreaths  of  applied  flowers  in  the  round 
associated  with  the  pictorial  treatment  of  figure  and 
other  subjects,  and  then  the  rich  gilding,  the  bright 
green  and  the  rose  Pompadour  grounds,  the  easy 
elegance  of  the  forms,  w  ill  appeal  to  the  collector  who 
esteems  the  more  flamboyant  pieces  of  Sevres,  and  he 
will  not  refuse  to  accord  a  good  place  in  his  cabinet 
to  any  one  of  the  more  ornate  productions  of  the  Four- 
nier kilns  which  he  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess. 
Still  the  simpler  pieces  of  table  or  useful  china,  such 
as  those  figured  on  pages  23  and  36,  are  more  likely  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  severer  critic.  We  expect 
that  Mr.  Hayden's  illustrated  account  of  Copenhagen 
soft-paste  porcelain,  the  making  of  which  continued  for 
six  years  only,  will  stimulate  the  search  for  unrecognised 
examples  of  this  rare  fabrique.  With  the  death  of 
Frederik  V.  the  manufacture  ceased;  then,  after  a 
break  of  a  few  years,  a  new  factory  was  started,  a 
hard-paste  porcelain  of  German  origin  and  character 
supplanting  the  more  agreeable  French  paste  and 
glaze. 

The  present  flourishing  Royal  Copenhagen  factory 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  date  from  the  year 
1775.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  persistent 
labours  of  one  Frantz  Heinrich  Miiller,  who  was  born 
on  17  November  1732.  He  had  been  an  apprentice  in 
a  pharmacy  and  afterwards  Guardian  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Mint.  Then  he  travelled  extensively  in  Germany 
with  the  object  of  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  of 
keramic  practice  as  was  accessible.  He  obviously  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  natural  and 
applied  science  of  his  day,  and  had  made  many  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  hard  porcelain.  The 
Danish  Court  at  last  favoured  his  undertaking,  and  on 
13  March  1775  the  new  company  was  granted  the 
monopoly  of  porcelain-making  in  Denmark.  The 
German  potters  whom  Miiller  enlisted  in  the  service  at 
its  start  were  of  little  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
painter  Johann  Christoph  Bayer  of  Niirnberg,  and  of 
A.  C.  Luplau  from  the  china-works  of  Fiirstenberg, 
who  was  an  expert  modeller.  The  mark  of  the  new- 
factory  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Dowager 
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Queen,  Juliane  Marie.  It  consists  of  three  waved  lines 
symbolising  the  three  waterways  of  Denmark,  and  is 
borne  to  this  day  upon  all  the  products  of  the  factory  : 
other  and  variable  marks  represent  modellers  and 
cnamellers. 

Mr.  Hayden,  to  whom  connoisseurs  are  largely 
indebted  for  precise  information  as  to  the  work 
and  acquirements  of  Muller,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
factory,  has  given  us,  it  would  appear,  a  somewhat 
higher  estimate  of  his  achievements  than  that  which  is 
likely  to  be  universally  accepted.  However,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  to  the  indomitable  courage  and  extra- 
ordinary assiduity  of  Muller,  the  very  existence  of  the 
factory  was  due.  A  fiscal  crisis  was  reached  in  1779, 
but  the  State  intervened,  the  debts  were  paid,  and  a 
period  of  larger  production  commenced.  Although,  for 
the  full  story  of  the  fortunes  and  styles  and  important 
pieces  and  services  turned  out  by  the  factorv  our 
readers  must  refer  to  Mr.  Hayden's  lively  and  enthu- 
siastic pages,  we  may  say  a  few  words  about  some  of 
the  salient  characteristics  of  the  ware  made  at  the  Roval 
Porcelain  Works  from  1780  onwards. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  pieces  from  the  revived  factory 
we  recognise  features  reminiscent  of  the  Fournier 
period,  especially  in  the  floral  reliefs  ;  the  drawing  and 
colouring  are  harder  and  "  tighter  "  than  in  the  soft- 
paste  examples,  while  the  junction  of  the  vase-bodies 
with  their  bases  is  less  deftly  managed  (compare  the 
vases  on  pages  69  and  154  with  those  on  pages  30  and 
41).  During  the  Directorate  of  Muller,  which  lasted 
until  1 80 1,  an  extensive  service  of  enamelled  porcelain 
was  made  for  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  the  pieces  being 
decorated  with  naturalistic  figures  of  plants  copied  from 
the  "  Flora  Danica  ",  and,  in  some  cases,  with  heavy 
masses  of  fruits  and  flowers  "  en  ronde  bosse  ".  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the 
results  of  this  careful  and  costly  and  tedious  piece  of 
work.  It  was  carried  out  on  faulty  lines,  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  long  table  service  of  British  views  which 
Wedgwood  made  for  the  same  Russian.  Empress  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  date.  The  judgment  passed  by  Mr. 
W.  Burton,  the  keramic  expert,  upon  the  English 
potter's  Imperial  table  service,  which  he  calls  "  singu- 
larly inartistic  ",  applies  to  much  of  the  naturalistic 
treatment  of  the  Danish  service  also.  We  are  bound 
to  add  that  many  of  the  figures,  statuettes  and  groups 
given  in  Mr.  Hayden's  plates  have  a  crude  air,  and 
fail,  not  in  accuracy,  but  in  consequence  of  their  un- 
sympathetic style ;  this  observation  applies  especially 
to  the  productions  of  the  period  which  closed  in  1820. 
Half  a  century  later  the  Copenhagen  factorv  turned  out 
another  class  of  figures  and  reliefs  in  biscuit  porcelain. 
These  were,  in  their  way,  rather  good  copies  of  the 
elegant  but  somewhat  insipid  productions  of  the  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of  the  blue 
under-glaze  painting  almost  continuously  carried  on  at 
Copenhagen,  and  especially  of  that  particular  sprig  or 
spray  pattern,  which,  whatever  be  its  source,  is 
generally  called  Danish,  although  employed  at  most 
<  hina-works.  The  more  recent  productions  of  the 
Royal  Danish  factory,  to  which  Mr.  Hayden  devotes 
some  150  pages,  including  many  illustrations,  belong  to 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  and  are  probablv  familiar 
to  many  of  our  readers.  A  word,  however,  must  be 
•said  about  the  crystalline,  or  partly  crystallised,  glazes 
introduced  by  Herr  Clement  about  the  year  1886,  and 
reproduced  in  other  factories,  English  as  well  as  Con- 
tinental.  Eight  specimens  of  these  glazes  are  figured  on 
pages  412,  413  and  417.  We  are  reminded  by  the  beau- 
tiful stellate  groups  of  crystals  occurring  in  these  pieces 
— crystals —  we  believe,  of  artificial  willemite,  a  zinc 
silicate — that  a  chapter  on  the  raw  materials,  the 
technology,  and  the  chemistry  of  these  Danish  porcelains 
would  have  been  a  desirable  addition  to  Mr.  Havdcn's 
valuable  monograph. 


A  NOBLE  QUEEN. 

"  Maria  Theresa."   By  Mary  Maxwell  Moffat.   London  : 
Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

/^VF  the  few  women  who  have  reigned  in  their  own 
right  most  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  his- 
tory. In  our  own  annals  the  names  of  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria  stand  pre-eminent.  The  Tsarinas  Anne 
Ivanovna,  Elizabeth  Petrovna  and  Catherine  the  Second 
are  far  more  forcible  characters  than  most  of  the  Tsars 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
would  not  be  so  well  known  had  he  not  wedded  Isabella 
of  Castile.  Yet  there  is  perhaps  no  one  who  holds  a 
more  honourable  place  than  Maria  Theresa,  the  only 
woman  of  the  Habsburg  family  who  has  ever  been  in 
her  own  right  Archduchess  of  Austria  and  Queen  of 
Bohemia  and  of  Hungary.  The  critical  character  of  the 
periods  when  these  women  reigned  may  in  part  account 
for  this,  but  that  explanation  will  not  alone  suffice.  It 
may  be  that  the  possession  of  undisputed  authority  calls 
forth  the  best  qualities  in  a  woman's  nature  ;  whereas  if 
that  be  denied  she  is,  as  in  the  case  of  most  queen  con- 
sorts, either  a  nonentity  or  betakes  herself  to  intrigues 
and  exercises  a  baneful  influence.  Reigning  queens, 
moreover,  are  generally  more  successful  than  kings  in 
enlisting  the  enduring  loyalty  and  devotion  of  their  ser- 
vants. The  service  of  a  woman  excites  the  chivalrous 
spirit  in  man,  while  a  queen  can  perhaps  more  easily 
surrender  to  the  advice  of  her  counsellors  without  any 
loss  of  dignity.  No  monarch  at  least  has  been  better 
served  than  Maria  Theresa,  and  never  have  the  relations 
between  sovereign  and  minister  been  more  intimate  and 
cordial  than  they  were  under  the  Empress-Queen.  Nor 
is  there  any  sign  of  servility  in  their  correspondence. 
Even  Kaunitz,  though  a  fop  in  appearance,  wasj  no 
fawning  courtier  :  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  himself  a 
licence  in  addressing  the  Queen  which  has  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  often  we  find  her  yielding  her  noble, 
though  sometimes  somewhat  Quixotic,  views,  not  with- 
out a  painful  struggle,  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  her 
by  her  persistent  minister. 

The  position  of  affairs  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father  Charles  VI. 
was  a  serious  one.  Of  the  hereditary  dominions  those 
inhabited  by  the  German  races  were  divided  into  Lower 
Austria  round  Vienna;  Inner  Austria,  which  comprised 
Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola ;  and  Tyrol  and  the 
Breisgau,  which  were  called  Further  and  Upper  Austria. 
Outside  these  lay  the  Tzech  or  Slavic  Bohemia,  with  its 
dependencies  Silesia  and  Moravia,  and  Hungary, 
peopled  by  the  Ruthenes,  also  of  Slavic  origin,  with  a 
Magyar  nobility;  both  interspersed  with  an  admixture 
of  Germans.  To  these  Charles  VI.  had  added  the 
Netherlands  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  Milan,  Placentia 
and  Parma  in  North  Italy,  while  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
Maria's  husband,  had  just  acquired  Tuscany  in  forcible 
exchange  for  his  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  only  bond 
between  these  territories  was  a  personal  one.  They 
were  held  by  different  titles.  There  was  no  common 
legislative  assembly  nor  even  a  central  board  of  adminis- 
tration, and  no  less  than  eleven  different  dialects  were 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  widely  scattered 
lands.  Her  father,  instead  of  devoting  his  energies 
to  the  better  government  of  these  disjointed  territories, 
and  to  the  reformation  of  his  finances  and  of  his  army, 
had  wasted  his  resources  in  ambitious  schemes  of  foreign 
policy,  schemes  which  he  had  abandoned  one  by  one 
in  the  vain  desire  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Powers 
to  his  "  Pragmatic  Sanction  ",  by  which  he  had  left 
the  succession  to  his  daughter.  No  sooner  was  he  dead 
than  the  truth  of  Prince  Eugene's  warning,  that  a  well- 
filled  treasury  and  a  well-drilled  army  would  be  a  better 
security  than  a  thousand  guarantees,  was  realised. 

Charles  of  Bavaria,  who  was  the  next  male  heir,  at 
once  claimed  the  hereditary  lands ;  other  claimants 
demanded  at  least  some  compensation  ;  and  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia,  with  cynical  effrontery,  marched  into  Silesia. 
Of  all  the  Powers,  Russia,  Holland  and  England  alone 
stood  by  their  guarantee,  but  of  these,  the  first  two  were 
in  no  position  to  intervene,  and  England,  engaged  in 
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her  conflict  with  France  on  the  sea,  only  gave  niggard 
help  on  land.  Thus  the  young  Queen  found  herself 
opposed  by  the  formidable  coalition  of  Frederick, 
France  and  Bavaria,  to  which  the  electors  of  Saxony 
and  Cologne  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  gave  their 
adhesion.  That  the  Habsburgs  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  war  with  only  the  loss  of  Silesia,  of  Parma 
and  Placentia  and  some  small  concessions  to  Sardinia, 
was  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  any  community  of 
interest  among  their  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the  issue 
might  have  been  different  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courageous  conduct  of  Maria.  In  later  times  she  had 
capable  ministers  to  advise  her,  but  at  the  moment  she 
was  surrounded  by  those  of  her  father,  who  were  cither 
old  or  incapable,  while  her  husband  was  no  statesman. 
Doubtless  she  made  mistakes.  Her  Generals  were  for 
the  most  part  ill-chosen,  and  her  chivalrous  scruples 
forbade  her  to  replace  either  them  or  her  ministers  by 
more  competent  men.  Yet  throughout  the  struggle  of 
seven  years  she  gave  the  impulse  and  excited  the 
enthusiasm  which  saved  the  Habsburg  dominion  from 
dismemberment  or  from  passing  to  the  Bavarian 
Wittelsbach. 

The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  followed  by  a  few 
years  which  were  devoted  to  vigorous  reform.  Provi- 
dence had  removed  many  of  the  old  counsellors  whom 
Maria  had  considered  "  too  respectable  to  be  dis- 
missed ",  and  their  places  were  taken  by  four  remark- 
able men — Ludwig  Haugwitz,  Rudolf  Chotek,  Van 
Swieten  and  Wenzel  Count  Kaunitz.  The  first  three 
devoted  themselves  to  internal  reform,  while  Kaunitz, 
turning  to  foreign  affairs,  effected  that  remarkable 
change  in  alliances  which  led  to  the  union  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Habsburgs,  hitherto  irreconcilable 
enemies. 

Here  perhaps  the  very  virtues  of  Maria  led  her  astray. 
Looking  upon  the  seizure  of  Silesia,  the  fairest  jewel 
of  her  crown,  by  Frederick  as  an  act  of  pure  brigandage, 
she  refused  to  acquiesce  in  its  final  surrender,  and  by 
her  attempts  to  form  a  coalition  against  him,  gave  him 
the  excuse,  in  self-defence  as  he  declared,  yet  at  least 
in  violation  of  all  principles  of  international  convention, 
to  march  into  Saxony  and  occupy  Dresden.  "  Good 
God  ",  said  the  Saxon  envoy,  "  such  conduct  is  without 
example."  "  I  think  not  ",  answered  Frederick,  "  but 
even  if  that  were  so,  are  you  not  aware  that  I  pride 
myself  on  being  original  ?  " 

In  the  "  Seven  Years'  War  ",  which  followed,  Maria 
Theresa  found  the  support  of  France  a  broken  reed,  yet, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  death  of  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  the  arch-enemy  Frederick  must  have  been  com- 
pletely crushed.  As  it  was,  Silesia  was  not  regained, 
but  Austria  suffered  no  further  loss,  and  Frederick, 
saved  by  a  miracle,  henceforth  avoiding  war  sought 
aggrandisement  by  clever,  if  somewhat  dishonest,  diplo- 
macy. Two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1763)  the  sole  authority  of  the  Queen  came  to  an 
end.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1765  her  "  doc- 
trinaire "  son  Joseph  II.  became  co-regent  and  was 
elected  Emperor.  Though  there  was  no  loss  of  affec- 
tion between  mother  and  son,  their  views,  both  on 
questions  of  foreign  and  of  internal  policy,  were 
diametrically  opposed.  Her  high  sense  of  rectitude  was 
shocked  by  the  first  Partition  of  Poland,  one  of  the  most 
shameless  deeds  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  her  prudence 
condemned  the  rash  and  unsuccessful  policy  of  her  son 
in  the  matter  of  the  Bavarian  succession.  But  she  was 
unable  to  stay  the  hand  of  her  impetuous  and  imperious 
son,  and  her  last  days  were  disturbed  by  serious 
differences  with  him  on  State  matters  and  by  fears  of 
the  dangers  which  his  rash  desire  for  radical  reform  at 
home  might  bring  upon  her  country.  Her  death  in 
1780,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  saved  her  at  least  from 
seeing  those  fears  realised. 

Maria  Theresa  had  guided  her  country  through  one  of 
its  most  critical  periods,  and  as  a  stateswoman  her  name 
stands  high.  Nevertheless,  ft  is  her  personal  character 
which  endeared  her  to  her  contemporaries.  Some 
indeed  have  held  that  her  very  virtues  were  a  snare.  In 
the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  she  nursed  her  desire 
to  recover  Silesia,  in  her  enduring  hatred  of  Frederick, 
in  her  refusal  to  dismiss  her  faithful  though  somewhat 


incapable  ministers  and  generals,  and  in  her  love  of 
making  matches  for  her  daughters,  which  were  most 
of  them  unfortunate,*  we  note  a  certain  subordination 
of  policy  to  sentiment  which  is  perhaps  peculiarly, 
though  not  exclusively,  a  feminine  weakness.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  she  was  not  exactly  great,  she  w  as  a  noble 
character.  Few,  if  any,  queens  have  been  so  intensely 
human,  fewer  still  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  the 
feminine  virtues  on  the  throne.  No  queen  ever  thought 
more  of  her  children's  welfare  or  showed  greater  tact 
and  delicacy  in  her  conduct  to  her  husband  when,  as 
1  was  Francis,  he  was  in  every  way  her  inferior.  It  is 
more  especially  to  this  aspect  of  Maria  Theresa  that 
Miss  Moffat  draws  attention.  To  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  the  Queen's  daily  life  and  to  get  closer 
to  her,  and  yet  have  not  the  time,  or  the  inclination, 
to  read  the  great  work  of  Von  Arnet,  w  e  can  thoroughly' 
recommend  this  book. 


NOVELS. 

"Dormant."  By  E.  Nesbit.  London  :  Methuen.  1911.  6s. 

It  seems  that  in  order  to  confer  everlasting-  youth 
upon  your  lady-love  it  is  first  necessary  to  put  her  into 
a  trance  which  only  an  alchemist  can  distinguish  front- 
death.  The  Anthony  Drelincourt  of  1866  got  as  fat- 
as  this  witli  Eugenia,  but  being  unable  to  return  to 
the  secret  room  to  finish  the  process  she  lay  locked 
up  there  until  quite  recently.  Anthony  Drelincourt,  the 
nephew,  was  an  alchemist  too,  with  a  laboratory  at 
Malacca  Wharf,  somewhere  down  the  Thames  below 
bridges  :  he  rented  it  from  Rose,  who  had  a  studio  there 
and  a  punt  in  which  they  and  their  Bohemian  friends 
(comic  relief)  made  post-prandial  river  excursions. 
Rose  and  Anthony  became  engaged,  and  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  mansion  he  discovered  the  secret 
room  and  Eugenia's  body,  which  was  rather  dusty  but 
otherwise  quite  beautiful ;  and  at  once  recognising  that 
she  wasn't  dead  he  brought  her  to  London  packed  in 
a  chest  with  sofa  cushions  and  successfully  took  up 
the  job  of  making  her  young  for  ever  at  the  point  where 
his  uncle  had  left  off.  The  upshot  was  not  happy.  The 
lovely  Eugenia  was  really  the  contemporary  of  old  Lady 
Blair,  whom  indeed  uncle  Anthony  had  jilted  for  her; 
also  she  thought  it  was  still  1866  and  mistook  the 
nephew  for  the  uncle.  And  Anthony  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  jilted  Rose,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  an  immortal 
is  inconvenient.  A  good  farcical  comedy  following 
well-known  precedents  might  perhaps  have  been  made 
out  of  such  material  :  treated  with  the  author's  serious- 
ness and  fitted  with  a  tragic  ending  the  story  becomes 
at  times  somewhat  grisly  and  at  others  tiresome. 

"The    Little    Green    Gate."     By  Stella  Callaghaiu 
London :  Constable.    1911.  5s. 

A  garden  and  the  little  green  gate  which  led  to  it  are 
among  the  things  which  rentier  Miss  Callaghan's  story 
so  delightful.  Thither  went  a  woman  who  was  tired 
because  she  had  never  had  anything  to  do,  and  to  the 
same  spot  followed  a  man  who  was  weary  since  he  had 
always  clone  much.  "  We  must  cultivate  our  garden 
said  Candide,  when  that  young  gentleman  had  run 
through  all  the  experiences  possible  to  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  ages  there  are  those  who  repeat  the 
words  of  Voltaire's  hero.  The  two  of  this  tale  found 
consolation  in  the  things  which  have  always  grown  in 
gardens,  but  one  of  them  had  to  go  out  through  the 
little  gate  because  the  whole  of  life,  except  one  episode, 
lav  on  the  other  side.  Perhaps  the  other  continued  to 
tidy  the  flower  beds,  but  the  most  perfect  blossoms 
do  not  last  for  long,  and  the  story  is  as  short  as  their 
life.  Dainty  handling  and  loving  reverence  for  alL 
dreams  and  delusions  arc  the  characteristics  of  the 
author's  work,  but  her  manner  is  too  refined  to  permit 
of  languishing  in  a  protracted  outburst  of  sentimentality. 

"The  Courtier  Stcops.'*$  By  J.[H.  Yoxall.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1911.1  6s. 

According  to  the  author  of  this  novel,  there  are  three 
blots  upon  the  fair  fame  of  Goethe,  all  of  which  one  is 

*  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  was  very  unhappy, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
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relieved  to  learn  can  be  explained,  if  not  rubbed  out 
altogether.  Certainly  one  needs  to  know  but  a  little 
of  the  great  poet's  temper  to  understand  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  welter  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  his  failure  to  sing  war-songs  for  Germany  in  his 
old  age  is  as  easily  accounted  for.  The  third  respect 
in  which  the  character  of  Goethe  is  said  to  need  the 
explanation  that  is  here  offered  is  in  the  matter  of  his 
relation  with  Christiane  Yulpius.  The  common  query, 
"  W  hatever  could  he  have  seen  in  her?  "  is  rather  a 
bootless  inquisition,  even  when  raised  upon  the  mating 
of  men  who  are  not  geniuses,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  of 
human  interest.  So  we  have  the  story  of  the  affair, 
beginning  with  Privy  Councillor  Wolfgang's  return 
from  his  Italian  journey  just  before  Christiane  first 
appealed  to  the  senses  which,  as  we  know  from  other 
blotted  escutcheons,  even  great  poets  have.  The 
eighteenth-century  Weimar  atmosphere  is  admirably 
caught,  and  Sir  James  Yoxall's  bold  convention  in 
making  rustic  Germans  talk  a  generalised  form  of  rustic 
English  somehow  does  not  interfere  with  it  a  bit. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

:'The  Christian  Church  in  Gaul."    By  T.  Scott  Holmes.  London: 
Macmillan.    1911.    12s.  net. 

Canon  Holmes  undertook  the  lectures  contained  in  the 
present  volume  from  a  desire  to  assist  the  study  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  early  Britain.  "For  everything  in 
the  civilised  world  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Gaul  was  the 
threshold  of  Britain,  and  it  is  impossible  to 'come  to  any  con- 
clusions as  to  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  this  island 
until  we  know  all  we  can  know  of  what  really  had  occurred 
and  was  in  Gaul."  The  idea  is  excellent  ;  but  in  the  working 
of  it  out  the  author  is  guilty  of  one  grave  omission. 
Hardly  a  word  is  said  on  the  settlement  of  the  Kymric 
tribes  in  Armorica  or  their  religious  system,  though 
surely  a  study  of  it  would  be  specially  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject. However,  the  Canon  has  given  us  a  good  book, 
though  it  is  better  in  its  earlier  than  in  its  later  chapters. 
We  owe  him  an  interesting  picture  of  the  crash  of  Roman 
civilisation  amid  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  he  gives  us 
a  charming  sketch  of  Sidonius  Appollinaris  living  the  old 
classical  life  in  the  darkest  age  of  the  world.  Of  course  he 
has  something  to  say  of  Germanus,  but  he  adds  little  to  what 
we  knew  of  his  missions  to  Britain.  The  last  chapter  in  the 
book  is  given  to  Columbanus.  The  Irish  saint's  life  in  Gaul 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Keltic  Christianity.  It  is 
shown  that  he  had  his  difference  with  the  Bishops  of  Gaul, 
but  it  is  also  explained  that  he  considered  himself  an  orthodox 
Christian  in  communion  with  Rome,  and  our  author  deals 
fairly  with  his  famous  letter  to  Gregory  the  Great. 

'Sicily."  Painted  by  Alberto  Pisa  ;  described  by  Spencer  C.  Musson. 
London  :  Black.  1911. 

Painting  Sicily  seems  bolder  than  painting  the  lily,  but 
it  must  be  said  that  the  artist  has  here  done  some  rich  and 
delicate  work  which  is  reproduced  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any 
colour  process  that  is  known  so  far  allows.  The  pictures  of 
Sicilian  architecture  and  the  interiors  of  churches  are  not 
very  notable.  The  frontispiece,  for  example — the  Capella 
Palatijia  at  Palermo— is  not  especially  remarkable. 
Perhaps  the  artist  has  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  get  too 
much  of  the  amazing  detail  of  the  Capella  on  to  his  canvas  ; 
nor  do  the  Monreale  interiors  impress  one.  But  some  of  the 
landscapes,  the  gardens,  seas  and  skies,  are  delightful,  and 
the  cloisters  scene  at  S.  Giovanni  Degli  Eremeti  is  good  too. 
The  text  is  well  above  the  average  of  colour  books.  Air 
Musson  writes  clearly,  and  with  sense  and  vigour.  Ther? 
are  two  or  three  pleasant  references  to  an  Englishman  in 
Sicily— Mr.  Whitaker.  One  feels  he  well  deserves  the  high 
praise  Mr.  Musson  pays  him  in  this  interesting  book.  Mr. 
Whitaker  is  not  only  a  naturalist  of  wide  knowledge  and  an 
antiquary  of  taste  and  generosity.  He  is  truly  a  social 
reformer.  The  way  he  treats  his  workpeople  is  touched  on 
by  Mr.  Musson  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Whitaker,  indeed, 
worthily  upholds  the  name  and  honour  of  England  in  Sicily. 

Another  book,  a  little  one,  on  Sicily,  is  written  with  some 
distinction— and  blessed  is  distinction  at  a  time  when  books 
are  turned  out  like  sausages  or  soap.  This  is  "  Castellinaria 
and  other  Sicilian  Diversions  ",  by  Henry  Festing  Jone3  (London : 
Fifield,  5s.  net).  The  author  knows  Sicily  and  its  people, 
and  his  fancy  is  lively.  He  can  sketch  character  and 
habit,  and  he  has  a  capital  description  of  the  importance 
of  the  gesture  in  Sicily.  A  Sicilian  has  a  whole  vocabulary 
of  gestures.      Mr.  Jones'  account  of  the  suffering  of  the 


people  in  the  earthquake  is  moving,  but  we  think  it  not 
quite  happy  in  a  book  of  diversions. 

"The  Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England."    By  Alfred  Harvey. 
London:  Methuen.    1911.  7s.6d.net. 

This  is  one  of  the  admirable  series  of  "The  Antiquary's 
Books  ",  which  is  edited  by  an  antiquary  of  repute,  and 
contributed  to  by  other  experts.  It  would  be  easy  to  compile 
much  readable  information  about  castles  and  walled  towns 
without  any  scientific  conception  of  the  subject.  But  Mr. 
Harvey  considers  it  from  this  point  of  view,  and  shows  from 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  castles,  their  geographical 
and  topographical  position,  and  their  shaj^e,  the  ideas  they 
embodied  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  His  account  of 
them  forms  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
gives  a  vivid  insight  into  one  phase  of  mediseval  England. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  professed  antiquary  he  has 
visited  most  of  the  places  he  describes,  and  gives  plans, 
elevations  and  pictures  of  a  great  number  ;  though  his  object 
has  not  been  to  describe  individual  castles  or  walls,  as  such, 
but  to  select  groups  as  illustrating  his  main  purpose. 

"  Panama."  By  Albert  Edwards.  London :  Macmillan.  1911. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  fairly  full  and  wholly  picturesque  account  of  Panama 
past  and  present.  Some  of  Mr.  Edwards'  chapters  have 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  covers  the 
history  of  Panama  from  the  period  when  the  buccaneers  under 
Morgan  made  their  name  a  terror  to  the  Spaniards  down  to 
the  cutting  of  the  Canal,  which  he  regards  as  proof  that 
"  the  Sj)irit  of  American  Enterprise  is  bigger  than  '  indi- 
vidual initiative  '."  It  is  a  painstaking  effort  and  American, 
plentifully  illustrated  from  good  photographs. 

'  The  Compleat  Angler."  By  Izaak  Walton.  With  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  James  Thorpe.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1911.    15s.  net. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  in  his  "preliminary  cast  " — in  other 
words,  his  introduction  to  this  fine  edition  of  Izaak  Walton — ■ 
describes  the  "  Compleat  Angler"  as  "the  most  famous  and 
charming  and  quaint  discourse  on  rivers,  fish-ponds,  fish 
and  fishing  ever  written".  Mr.  James  Thorpe's  illustra- 
tions are  the  work  of  one  who  is  almost  as  keen  an  observer 
a:;  Izaak  Walton  himself.  "A  mighty  pretty  book",  as 
Dr.  Johnson  said. 

"Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."    15me  Becembre. 

Readers  interested  in  foreign  affairs  will  turn  at  once  to 
the  instalment  of  Crispi's  "Memoirs",  shortly  to  be  pub- 
lished, with  which  this  number  opens.  It  consists  of  letters 
from  Crispi  to  Depretis  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  written 
from  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  and  Vienna,  giving  an  account 
of  the  mission  by  which  the  foundations  of  the  Triplice  were 
laid.  This  mission  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  at  the 
moment  when  the  elections  resulting  from  MacMahon's  coup 
d'etat  were  still  undecided  and  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  was  in  progress.  Italy  feared  that  a  royalist  victory 
in  France  would  mean  an  attack  on  her  to  reinstate  the 
Temporal  Power.  Bismarck  was  ready  to  ally  Germany  with 
Italy  to  prevent  this,  but  not  as  against  Austria.  It  was  also 
rumoured,  which  was  true,  that  Russia,  to  keep  Austria 
quiet,  had  suggested  to  her  to  take  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Both 
Bismarck  and  Lord  Derby  said  "take  Albania",  advice 
easier  to  give  than  follow.  There  is  no  other  article  of  striking 
interest. 


For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  808. 
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wood, M.P. 

Queens  ok  the  Sixth  Dynasty.    By  Thomas  Seccombe. 

Other  Articles. 

Correspondence. 

Reviews. 

The -City.    By  F.  W.  G. 


THE 


Leaning  Spire. 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 


"A  caustic  humour  and  a  grim  sense  of  futility  are  in 
many  of  them  ;  others  have  a  gentle  pity  and  a  fervent 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  natural.  They  all  show 
a  fine  appreciation  of  and  conversance  with  literary 
form. "—Morning  Leader. 

"The  writer  gives  to  each  that  subtle  touch  of 
genius  that  makes  one  wonder  how  such  simply  told 
narratives  are  so  full  of  interest." 

The  Englishman  (Calcutta). 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  read  a  collection  of  shor* 
stories  with  so  exquisite  a  charm." — Everybody's  Weekly 
"  So  near  to  the  thing  that  is  all  nature." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Polished  steel."—  Academy.  "  Clever  stories."— 
Sunday  Times.  "  Sketches  of  rare  quality  .  .  .  delicacy 
of  finish  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm." — Nottingham 
Guardian.  "Atmosphere,  incident,  subtle  characteri- 
sation .  .  .  fine  workmanship  .  .  .  perfect  of  their 
kind." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"Fine  literary  qualities  .  .  .  immensely  far  removed 
from  the  present  average." — Lucas  Malet. 

"A  distinct  charm  of  their  own  .  .  .  yet  we  think 
he  writes  not  so  much  with  any  idea  of  charming 
anybody  as  of  fulfilling  his  own  pleasure." 

Johannesburg  Star, 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

21-2  Brooke  Street,  Holborn. 
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net. 


KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 


SIXPENCE  WEEKLY. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS  AND  NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing  Office  :   10  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


By  W.  DALTON. 

Dalton's  w  Saturoav  "  Brftae  is 

admitted  to  bz  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  Satltrfca^  "  Brieve  takes  its  name 
from  the  "  Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office  • 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 

is "  Saturoap  "  Hucttoii  Brtooc,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free.    "  3\\fCVC]\CCB  3t 
;fiSnt>0C,"  by  W~.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Hd. 
post  free. 

Sq9 


The  Saturday  Review. 


23  December,  191 1 


Being  the  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Rubber  Congress,  London,  ion,  held  in  connection  with  the  Inter = 
national  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition. 


Papers  read,  Discussions,  Comments,  &c,  of  Scientists, 
Planters,  Manufacturers,  &c,  together  with  other  important 
papers  dealing  with  the  Rubber  Industry. 


The  Book  contains  a  large  number  of  Illustrations. 


Among  the  Contents  are : — 

"  Rubber  in  Uganda,"  by  R.  Fyfte,  Esq.  (Botanical,  Forestry  and  Scientific  Dept.,  Uganda). 
•'Raw  Rubber  Testing,"  by  Clayton  Beadle,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Heniy  Stevens,  M.A.,  F.I.C. 

"  Tapping  Experiments  on  Para  Rubber  Trees,"  by  Dr.  Tromp  de  Haas  (Commissioner  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies). 
"  Rubber  Trees  of  the  Amazon,"  by  Dr.  J.  Httber  (Director  of  the  Museu  Goeldi,  Para). 
"Some  Diseases  of  Hevea  Brasiliensis,"  by  H.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  A.R.C.Sc.  (Lond.). 

««  African  Rubber  Vines  :  Their  Cultivation  and  Working,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  E.  D.  Wildeman  (Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Ghent). 
11  The  Manuring  of  Rubber  Trees,"  by  Dr.  E.  Lierke  (Agricultural  Chemist). 

41  Official  Measures  taken  against  Adulteration  of  the  Indigenous  Rubbers,"  by  G.  van  den  Kerkhove,  Esq.  (Consulting 
Rubber  Expert). 

•'  Mechanical  Rubber  Tests,"  by  Herr  Dr.  Memmier,  Dipl.  Ing. 

"  Rubber  Plantations  in  French  Cochin  China,"  by  M.  Andre  Cremazy  (President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Cochin  China). 
"  Rubber  and  Balata  Industries  of  British  Guiana,"  by  F.  A.  Stockdale,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

»«  The  Rubber  Problem  in  French  Western  Africa,"  by  M.  Aug.  Chevalier,  D.Sc.  (in  charge  of  Scientific  Expeditions). 
"  Mechanical  Preparation  of  Rubber  in  Factories,"  by  M.  Boutaric. 
«' Centrifugalization  of  Rubber,"  by  H.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  (Tobago,  B.W.I.). 

«'  The  Viscosity  of  Rubber  Solutions,"  by  Dr.  Philip  Schidrowitz,  F.C.S.,  and  A.  H.  Goldsbrough,  Esq.,  A.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

«'  Remarks  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Raw  Rubber,"  by  /.  G.  Fol,  Esq.  (Chemical  Engineer  to  the  Dutch  Government). 

«'  Hygienic  Conditions  and  the  Maintenance  of  Health  in  Rubber  Planting  Districts  of  the  Tropics,"  by  W.  Carnegie 

Brown,  M.D.  (Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London). 
"  Theory  of  Vulcanization,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  Willy  Hinrichsen. 
•'  Researches  on  India-Rubber,"  by  Dr.  Fritz  Frank. 
**  Viscosity  of  Latices,"  by  Miss  A.  Borrowman. 

"  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Rubber,"  by  Walter  Fox,  Esq.  (late  Supt.  of  Forests  and  Gardens,  Straits  Settlements). 

«'  The  Rubber  Industry  in  Peru,"  by  Senor  Emilio  Castre. 

"  The  World's  Trade  in  Raw  Rubber,"  by  M.  Ernest  Hecht. 

"  The  Para  (Hevea)  India-Rubber  Tree  in  the  East,"  by  H.  A.  Wichham,  Esq. 

«'  The  Discovery  of  the  Para  Reagent,"  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Paid. 

"  The  Component  Parts  of  Parenthium  Argentatum,  the  Ancestor  Plant  of  the  Guayule,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Alexander. 
"  The  Extensibility  of  Vulcanized  Rubber,"  by  Dr.  F.  Heim. 
«'  The  Technical  Use  of  Plantation  Rubber,"  by  Dr.  Fritz  Frank. 

"  The  Need  of  Organization  in  the  Supply  of  Literature  and  Labour  for  Rubber  and  other  Planters,"  by  H.  Hamel 
Smith,  Esq. 

"  The  Oxidation  of  Sulphur  by  Nitric  Acid,"  by  H.  E.  Potts,  Esq.,  M.Sc. 

•*  Factors  Affecting  the  Valuation  of  Rubber  Shares,"  by  W.  A.  Tinnock,  Esq. 

»'  The  Production  of  Rubber  in  Madagascar." 

"On  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Caoutchouc  containing  Latices,  and  the  Relationship  of  so-called  'Coagulation' 

thereto,"  by  Hermann  C.  T.  Gardner,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  M.P.S. 
•'Notes  on  the  Planting  and  Production  of  Rubber  in  Ceylon,"  by  M.  Kelway  Bamber,  Esq.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
•'  Adaptation  of  Different  Raw  Rubbers,"  by  J.  Jacques,  Esq. 

•'  Impact  Tensile  Tests  on  Rubber,  and  a  Comparison  with  Tensile  and  Hysteresis  Tests,"  by  Clayton  Beadle,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Stevens. 

•'  The  Reforms  in  the  Belgian  Congo,"  by  Monsieur  Wendelen  (Advocate  in  Brussels). 
•'  Notes  on  Experiments,"  by  Dr.  Werner  Esch. 
Meeting  of  Manufacturers,  Planters,  &c. 

Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Testing  Committee. 

Various  Notes  and  Tables  in  Connection  with  Subjects  Relating  to  the  Rubber  Industry. 
Reports  of  all  Special  Functions,  with  the  Names  of  those  who  Attended.       &c,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

"  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  "  will  be  used  as  a  Book  of  Reference,  and 
is  the  Standard  Publication  for  the  Rubber  Industry  generally. 

Orders  for  the  work  taken  by 

"  THE  RUBBER  WORLD,"  10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  tondon,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me/us  with  copies  of  the  above-named  publication  at  15s.  6d.  per  copy  net,  postage 

extra,  see  footnote.    I/We  enclose  £  :  :  subscription. 

:  :  postage. 


£ 


Postage  : — Great  Britain,  7d.  ;  abroad,  1/2  per  copy. 
8lO 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 
are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BBITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising;.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received. 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
««  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 


CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations, 
£1,0  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  (or  SONS  OF 
THE  CLERGY.— Apply  to  the  Bursar. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  is  procurable  at  any 
of  the  following  Continental  Towns.    In  the  event 
of  difficulty  at  other  Towns,  the  publisher  would 
be  glad  to  be  informed. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD  :  Librairie  Windrisch.  MARIENBAD  :  E.  A. 
Gotz,  Library. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP  :  O.  Forst,  69  Place  de  Meir  ;  J.  Mertens,  5  Avenue 
de  Keyser.  BRUSSELS  :  Librairie  Dechenne,  20  rue  de 
Persil.    ROTTERDAM  :  Nederlandsche  Kiosken  and  Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ  :  V.  Tugague,  16  rue  Gambetta.  DIEPPE  : 
D.  Colliard,  16  rue  delaBarre.  MARSEILLES  :  Mme.  Monnier, 
Kiosque  No.  12  Allee  de  Meilhan.  MONTE  CARLO  :  Mme. 
Sinet,  Library.  NICE  :  Librairie  Escoffier,  3  Place  Massena  ; 
Ayme,  51  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  PARIS  :  F.  Tennant  Pain, 
18  rue  Favart ;  The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ; 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  248  Rue  de  Rivoli  ;  Brentano's  Library, 
37  Ave.  de  l'Opera ;  Librairie  Timotie,  14  rue  Castiglione,  and 
the  principal  Libraries,  Kiosques  and  Railway  Stations.  TROU- 
VILLE  :  Mme.  Leclerc,  56  rue  des  Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN :  Georg  Stilke,  72  &  74  Dorotheenstrasse.  COLOGNE  : 
F.  G.  Schmitz,  Hohestrasse.  FRANKFORT  :  J.  Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof.  HAMBURG  :  J.  W.  Basedow,  19/21 
Brodschrangen.  HOMBURG  :  F.  Schick,  Library.  HEIDEL- 
BERG :  H.  Ruhlmann,  9  Leopoldstrasse.  STUTTGART  : 
Konrad  Wittwer,  Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE  :  B.  Seeber,  20  via  Tournabuoni.  MILANO  : 
Paolo  Marco,  Stazione  Centrale.  NAPLES  :  Detken  &  Rochol, 
Piazza  Plebiscito.  ROME :  Luigi  Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
TURIN  :  Cerallo  Maddalene,  Piazza  Carlo  Felice. 

SWITZERLAND. 

BALE:  Festersen  &  Cle.,  Library  and  Kiosques.  BERNE: 
Gustav  Frey,  Library.  GENEVA:  Naville  &  Co.,  6/8  rue 
Pecolat.  LAUSANNE:  Th.  Roussy,  Rue  du  Bourg. 
LUCERNE :  A.  Gebhardt,  Library.  MONTREUX  :  C.  B. 
Faist,  Library.  ST.  MORITZ  BAD  :  C.  B.  Faist,  Library. 
,  VEVEY  :  Jules  Berndt,  Library. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

BARCELONA  :  Louis  Berge,  7  Rambla  Estudios.      LISBON  : 

A.  R.  Galvao,  18  Praca  de  Terceira. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

BERGEN  :    F.   Beyer,  2   Strandgaden.       CHRISTIANIA  : 

B.  Narvessen,  2  Stortingsgaden. 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE   CONTAINS  .— 

Mr.  LAMPARD  AND  THE  UNITED  SERDANG. 

DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  BEAUFORT. 

WEST  AFRICAN  PLANTING.  III. 

BRITISH   NORTH  BORNEO. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  In  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,    COYENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 


ROBERT  ARTHUR  THEATRES. 

ANNUAL   MEETING— NET  PROFIT  FOR  THE  PAST 
YEAR  AMOUNTS   TO   fit,, 766. 


The  fourteenth  annua]  general  meeting  of  the  Robert  Arthur 
Theatres  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  registered  offices 
of  the  Company,  24a  Regent  Street,  8.W.    Mr.  Robert  Arthur 
(chairman  and  managing  director)  presided.      The  following- 
report  of  the  proceedings  has  been  issued  by  the  Company  :— 

The  statement  of  accounts  submitted  showed  a  net  profit  for 
the  year  cf  £19,766  138.  M.,  which,  together  with  £67  Is.  6d. 
forward,  made  a  total  of  £19,833  14.".  9d.  to  be  dealt  with,  as 
compared  with  £14,848  3s.  4d.  profit  last  year  and  £3,738  6s.  9<7. 
brought  forward,  which  made  a  total  of  £18.586  10«.  \<1.  The 
sinking  fund  is  now  £7,000.  Part  of  this  sum  has  been  utilised 
in  redeeming  the  Company's  debentures;  £6,194  16s.  was  written 
off  for  depreciation  and  repairs  and  renewals  to  stock. 

The  accounts  were  received  and  adopted.  Mr.  Edward  Comp- 
ton  was  re-elected  a  director  of  the  Company  and  Messrs.  Tur- 
quand,  Youngs  and  Co.  were  re-elected  auditors. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(Incorporated  in  the  Transvaal.) 


Declaration  of  Dividend  No.  17. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  THAT  AN  INTERIM  DIVIDEND 
of  no  per  cent.  (5s.  6d.  per  5s.  share)  has  been  declared  by  the  Board  for  the  half- 
year  ending  _5tst  of  DECEMBER,  1911. 

This  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  all  Shareholders  registered  in  the  books 
of  the  Company  at  the  close  of  business  on  30th  of  DECEMBER,  1911,  and  to 
Holders  of  COUPON  No.  17  attached  to  Share  Warrants  to  Bearer. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  JANUARY, 
1912,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  DIVIDEND  will  be  payable  to  South  African  registered  shareholders 
from  the  Head  Office,  Johannesburg,  and  to  European  shareholders  from  the 
London  Office,  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  on  or  about  the 
12th  of  FEBRUARY,  1912. 

HOLDERS  OF  SHARE  WARRANTS  TO  BEARER  are  informed  that 
they  will  receive  payment  of  the  DIVIDEND  on  presentation  of  COUPON  No.  17 
at  the  London  Office  of  the  Company,  or  at  the  Compagnie  Franchise  de  Banque 
et  de  Mines,  20  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  or  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
Brussels. 

COUPONS  must  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination  and  will  be 
payable  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  12th  of  FEBRUARY,  J912. 

COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
shareholders  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
the  English  Income  Tax. 

COUPONS  and  DIVIDEND  WARRANTS  paid  by  the  London  Office  to 
shareholders  resident  in  France,  and  COUPONS  paid  by  the  Compagnie  Franchise 
de  Banque  et  de  Mines,  Paris,  will  be  subject  to  a  deduction  on  account  of  French 
Transfer  Duty  and  French  Income  Tax. 

COUPONS  presented  at  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels,  must 
be  accompanied  by  Affidavits  or  Statutory  Declarations  on  forms  obtainable 
from  the  Company's  London  Office,  or  from  the  Banque  Internationale  de  Bruxelles, 
declaring  the  full  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  Share  Warrants  from 
which  such  COUPONS  have  been  detached. 

London  Office  :  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

No.  1  London  Wall  Buildings,  E.C.,  A.  MOIR, 

15th  December,  1911.  London  Secretary. 


Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon 
Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says: — "Mr.  William  Wickerley, 
F.R.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world. 
1  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a  greater  authority  on  rubber 
than  he  is.  He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called 
'  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing,'  and  I  strongly  recommend  it 
to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and 
pleasant  reading." 


THE 

WHOLE  ART  OF  RUBBER-GROWING 

By  W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

Notv  Ready.   5s.  net. 


Mr.  Wicherley  is  a  practical  planter,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
wide  experience  in  various  lands.    The  book  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
is  written  in  a  way  which  makes  it  as  great  a  pleasure  to  read  as 
its  hints  are  valuable.    Its  principal  contents  are  : — 
TREES  THAT  COUNT  :  Hevea  Braziliensis, 

Manihot  Glaziovii, 

The  New  Manihots, 

The  Ficus, 

Funtumia  Elastica, 

and  others. 


Copies  may  be  ordered  through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from 
the  office  {$s.  $d,  post  free.) 

THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Messrs.  Longmans  &  Co.'s  Historical  Books 


"  A  history  which  is  quite  the  best  and  most  suited  to  a  private  library  of  any  before  the  public  "  Globe 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Vol.  I.— To  1 

Vol.  II.— 1066 

Vol.  III.— 1216 

Vol.  IV.— 1377 

Vol.  V.— 1485 

Vol.  VI.— 1547 

Vol.  VII.— 1603 


066. 
to  1216. 
to  1377. 
to  1485. 
to  1547. 
to  1603. 
to  1660. 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT,  DXitt.,  and  R.  LANE-POOLE,  M.A.,  LL.D, 

In  TWELVE  VOLUMES,  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  net  each,  or  in  SETS  at  £4  10s.  net. 

By  THOMAS  IIODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
By  GEORGE  BURTON  ADAMS,  M.A. 
By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A. 


By  C.  OMAN,  M.A. 
By  H.  A.  L.  FISHER,  M.A. 
By  A.  F.  POLLARD,  M.A. 
By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A. 


Vol.  VIII.  — 1660  to  1702. 
Vol.  IX.  — 1702  to  1760. 
Vol.  X. — 1760  to  1 801. 
Vol.     XI.  — 1801  to  1837. 


Vol.  XII.  — 1837  to  1901. 


By  RICHARD  LODGE,  M.A. 
By  I.  S.  LEADAM,  M.A. 
By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  D.Litt. 
By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  BRODRICK,  D.C.L., 
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NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 

The  Russian  forces  in  the  north  and  the  British 
in  the  south  of  Persia  have  proved,  as  we  expected, 
insufficient  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  The 
Russians  have  had  serious  fighting  at  Tabriz  and 
must  await  reinforcements  before  actively  interven- 
ing in  Teheran.  They  appear  to  have  'dealt  in  a 
drastic  fashion  with  the  natives,  but  it  would  clearly 
be  unfair  to  accept  Persian  charges  of  atrocities  without 
ample  confirmation.  Cossacks,  however,  when  assailed 
by  fanatical  bands  are  not  likely  to  prove  indulgent. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  wires  have  been  cut,  so  infor- 
mation is  slow  in  coming.  In  the  south  Mr.  Smart, 
acting  British  Consul,  has  been  wounded,  and  some  of 
his  Indian  escort  killed.  The  rest  are  hard-pressed, 
and  150  more  Sowars  have  been  sent  to  their  help.  All 
this  was  to  be  expected  :  insufficient  forces  are  only  a 
provocation. 

As  for  affairs  at  Teheran,  some  sense  seems  at  length 
to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  responsible  autho- 
rities. The  Regent  has  taken  matters  into  his  own 
hands  and  dissolved  the  egregious  Mejliss.  He  may 
now  have  a  chance  of  settling  matters  with  the  Rus- 
sians, at  all  events  temporarily.  He  is  acting  in  the 
only  way  Oriental  races  understand — with  a  strong 
hand.  All  newspapers  save  one  have  been  suppressed, 
and  the  police  have  dispersed  public  meetings  in  the 
Bazaar  addressed  by  the  expelled  Deputies.  Martial  law 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  Mr.  Shustcr  has  accepted  his 
dismissal.  This  looks  more  like  business,  and  the 
people  have  fixed  the  responsibility  on  the  right 
shoulders,  for  the  latest  news  from  Tabriz  is  that  the 
mob  are  "  cursing  the  democrats  and  the  Constitution  ". 
The  Consulate  of  much-abused  Britain  is  sheltering  the 
expelled  deputy-governor. 


The  quarrels  of  Turkish  politicians  must  be  causing 
delight  in  Italy.  The  Opposition  seems  to  have  settled 
at  last  into  a  strong  committee  "  of  Union  and 
Liberty  ",  so-called.  Hitherto  Turkey  has  seen  little 
of  -either,  and  the  struggle  with  the  older  Committee 
of  "  Union  and  Progress  "  is  likely  to  be  keen.  The 
real  object  of  the  conflict  at  present  is  to  get  control 
of  the  approaching  elections,  which  means  everything 
for  the  victorious  party.  "  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Throne  are  to  be  extended  ",  and  this,  under  the  present 
Sultan,  only  means  putting  more  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  Executive.  No  agreement  has  been  come  to  on 
disputed  points,  such  as  muzzling  the  Press.  The 
"  Times  "  has  published  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  recent  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  policy  of 
Turkification  was  to  be  pursued,  but  endeavours  were 
to  be  made  to  mislead  the  foreigner  on  the  matter. 

The  Spanish  forces  have  had  some  hard  fighting  this 
week  round  Melilla,  where  they  believed  their  troubles 
were  at  an  end.  The  tribesmen,  who  attacked  with 
great  persistence,  are  well  armed,  and  many  Spanish 
new  spapers  attributed  the  outbreak  to  French  instiga- 
tion. This  view  is  not  shared  by  the  Spanish  Minis- 
terial journals,  and  it  is  incredible  that  any  responsible 
Frenchmen  could  pursue  so  suicidal  a  policy.  But  in 
view  of  the  revelations  being  made  day  by  day  before 
the  committee  of  the  French  Senate  it  is  not  possible  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  very  sinister 
influences,  mostly  financial,  have  been  at  work  all 
through  the  Morocco  business.  Certain  French 
Ministers  again  and  again  have  evidently  been  ready 
to  sell  the  commercial  interests  of  their  partners  in  the 
Entente  in  order  to  square  the  Germans.  In  this  busi- 
ness we  must  at  all  costs  stick  loyally  to  Spain.  The 
French  speculators  behind  the  scenes  will  cajole  or 
browbeat  her  if  they  can. 

Yuan-Shih-Kai  has  becjn  compelled  to  declare  de- 
finitely for  a  National  Convention,  and  an  Imperial 
Edict  has  been  issued,  leaving  it  to  the  Convention  to 
determine  the  form  of  government.  According  to  the 
revolutionaries,  this  means  a  republic  for  China. 
Evidently  Yuan  himself  does  not  think  that  China  is 
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fitted  for  a  republic.  So  far  he  has  stood  firm  for 
keeping  the  Manchus,  and  running  the  dynasty  as  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Accepting  the  republic  would 
make  him,  in  his  own  words,  "a  proved  liar  before 
the  whole  of  China".  Recently  he  has  expressed  a 
fear  that,  if  a  republic  were  recognised  in  China,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  would  intervene  to  save  the  dynasty. 
It  is  not  possible  to  *say  definitely  whether  Yuan  was 
actually  afraid  of  intervention,  or  whether  he  was  pre- 
tending to  be  afraid  in  order  to  frighten  the  extreme 
revolutionaries  into  moderation.  There  is  a  report  that 
Yuan  has  so  far  despaired  of  the  pass  to  which  things 
have  come  as  to  take  sick-leave  of  his  duties. 

In  Mexico  General',  Reyes'  counter-revolution  has 
collapsed,  the  General  himself  surrendering  on  Christ- 
mas Day  at  Limares.  This  is  expected  to  make  for 
quiet  in  the  country,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  But 
all  is  not  plain  sailing  for  President  Madero  yet  by  any 
means.  It  generally  takes  a  long  time  to  smooth  a 
usurper's  path — fortunately.  However,  Madero  seems 
to  be  "  people's  man  "  for  the  moment,  and  he  has 
a  tolerably  good  prospect  before  him.  Especially  if  he 
takes  the  advice  of  the  "  Times  "  and  its  correspondent 
and  "  ignores  the  Constitution,  governing  with  a 
masterful  hand,  with  the  consent  of  a  minority  ".  In 
other  words,  Madero  will  prosper  if  he  does  as  Diaz  did 
whom  he  upset  for  doing  it.  Verily,  the  righteousness 
of  Liberators  from  Cromwell  down  is  wonderful,  and 
generally  fearful  too. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who  sees  in  the  British-American 
Arbitration  Treaties  the  promise  of  millennium,  has  been 
trying  to  arrange  for  their  celebration  a  dinner  to  be 
held  this  evening  in  New  York.  But  the  peace  dinner 
has  from  the  start  refused  to  be  peacefully  arranged. 
First  the  committee  quarrelled — quarrelled  so  hope- 
lessly that  Mr.  Taft  withdrew  from  the  dinner  in  despair. 
Thereupon  the  committee  made  peace,,  and  decided  to 
ask  Mr.  Roosevelt,  bidding  their  secretary  send  him 
an  invitation.  But  the  secretary  had  doubts  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt ;  and,  before  actually  asking  him  to  the 
dinner,  sounded  him  informally  as  to  the  Treaties.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  immediately  wrote  to  the  secretary,  de- 
nounced the  Treaties,  and  refused  the  dinner  even  before 
he  was  asked.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfv  the  com- 
mittee, which  insisted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have 
a  formal  invitation,  whether  he  would  or  no. 

The  strike  in  Dundee,  which  was  going  on  during 
the  week  before  Christmas,  is  running  its  course 
with  the  far  more  serious  lock-out  in  the  cotton 
trade  which  began  on  Wednesday.  While  there  has 
been  rioting  in  Dundee,  and  hundreds  of  soldiers  have 
been  sent  to  reinforce  the  police,  the  Lancashire  trouble 
has  begun  quietly  ;  and  there  is  little  fear  of  disorder. 
The  position  in  Lancashire  is  complicated  with  diverse 
business  interests  between  different  classes  of  em- 
ployers in  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  workpeople 
on  the  whole  body  of  employers.  In  Dundee  it  is 
simply  a  carters'  and  dock  labourers'  strike  for  trade 
union  or  minimum  wage,  which  dislocates  other 
businesses. 

It  seems  a  sort  of  game  in  Lancashire  between  the 
weavers  and  the  yarn  spinners.  The  separate  Asso- 
ciations of  the  weavers  and  the  spinners  are  jealous 
about  their  shares  in  the  improved  condition  of  the 
cotton  trade.  Yarn  prices  have  been  too  high  for 
the  weavers.  A  stoppage  of  the  weaving  mills  would 
bring  down  the  prices  of  yarns.  If  operatives  demanded 
5  per  cent,  added  wages  or  refused  to  work  with  non- 
unionists,  as  has  happened,  the  weavers  at  least  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  their  mills  being  idle  a  little.  But 
the  yarn  spinners  have  not  locked  out  their  men  in 
resistance  to  the  operatives,  as  the  weavers  have  done. 
They  have  only  ordered  half-time.  Why?  Thev  don't 
want  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  weavers.  Evidently 
Sir  George  Askwith  will  have  a  ravelled  skein  to 
unwind 


Colonel  Seely  stands  to  be  fired  at  by  both  parties. 
This  week  the  Orangemen  have  set  vigorously  upon  him 
because  at  Newry  on  10  December  191 1  he  succeeded 
in  "  turning  the  Day  of  Rest  into  a  Pandemonium  "  by 
his  delivery  of  a  political  oration  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  the  Radical  Noncon- 
formists, supporters  of  the  Government  to  which  Colonel 
Seely  belongs,  who  were  leading  the  attack.  Colonel 
Seely  was  then  taken  to  task  because  he  incited  men 
to  shoot  on  Sunday.  Of  the  two  attacking  parties  the 
Orangemen  have  the  better  reason.  Six  days  a  week 
are  enough  and  to  spare  for  political  speeches.  The 
Radicals'  Nonconformist  horror  of  Sunday  shooting  is 
natural  enough.  It  is  as  much  horror  of  a  gun  as  horror 
of  shooting  it  on  Sunday.  Radical  Nonconformists,  by 
the  way,  do  not  break  the  Sabbath  with  political  meet- 
ings. They  have  found  a  sure  way  to  cheat  the  devil. 
They  hold  their  meetings — undoubtedly  political,  pace 
Dr.  Clifford — but  they  call  it  religion. 

Civil  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  often  given  their 
party  or  themselves  away.  The  reason  of  this  is  perhaps 
that  they  have  so  few  chances  of  acting  impressively 
that  they  must  try  to  make  up  by  speaking  impressively. 
Mr.  Lambert,  however,  seems  to  give  his  party  away  in 
pure  naivete.  In  a  speech  this  week  in  the  West  he 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  Insurance  Act  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  popular  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act.  He  added  that  the  people  did  not  like  it  so  much 
because  they  were  asked  to  contribute.  Mr.  Lambert, 
like  a  good  farmer,  gets  down  at  the  root  of  things. 
It  must  be  a  solace  to  Mr.  Asquith  that,  when  by- 
elections  are  everywhere  going  dead  against  him,  he  has 
a  philosopher  like  Mr.  Lambert  M.P.  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  weak  electioneering  spot  in  a  Bill  after  it  has 
been  passed. 

Govan  bears  out  Mr.  Lambert's  notion  that  Insurance 
is  not  "quite  so  popular"  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  elections  are  being  fought 
in  "  bad  form  ".  The  Government  Press  insists  that 
now  the  Insurance  Bill  is  an  Insurance  Act  "  every  good 
subject  of  the  King  "  will  do  all  in  his  or  her  power  to 
make  it  a  success.  It  is  said  to  be  "bad  form"  to 
write  or  speak  any  more  now  of  stamps  or  doctors.  No 
further  "  fuss  "  must  be  made — it  is  indelicate  to  agitate 
now  the  whole  thing  has  been  through  Commons  and 
Lords.  This  line  of  thought  reminds  one  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Liberals  when  a  protest  was  made  against  pay- 
ment of  members,  and  poor  Mr.  Bird  was  discovered  to 
be  a  mere  custard  maker. 

There  was  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Lambert's  speech 
which  really  ought  to  be  preserved.  He  praised  Insur- 
ance for  the  way  in  which  it  is  going  to  lighten  rates. 
The  idea  of  this  measure  as  a  Ratepayers'  Relief  Act 
is  quite  fresh  and  stimulating.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  might  do  worse  than  follow  Mr. 
Lambert  on  rating  questions.  As  it  is,  he  has  got  into 
a  mess  indeed  at  Maidstone.  The  Maidstone  ratepayers, 
through  an  association,  approach  the  Treasury  with  the 
complaint  that  their  rates  are  excessive.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
replies  that  he  has  no  doubt  their  figures  are  quite 
correct,  and  that  their  best  plan  is  to  reform  their  local 
government.  To  appease  one  side  he  insults  the  other. 
Next  the  Maidstone  Council  protested  against  the 
dangerous  insinuation  ;  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  straightway 
reverses  the  order — to  appease  the  Council  he  insults 
the  Ratepayers'  Association.  We  have  no  notion  as  to 
the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  case  between  the  two 
bodies,  but  the  method  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  amazing. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  did  all  this,  it  seems,  off  his  own  bat, 
whereas  Mr.  McKenna  seems  to  have  committed  his 
little  slips  off  the  bat  of  his  agent.  His  latest  ex- 
planation is  that  at  most  he  remarked  in  his  letter  to  his 
agent  that  no  one  attached  importance  to  what  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  said — and  he  is  going  to  apologise 
directly  Lord  Charles  returns.  Meanwhile  the  agent 
refuses  to  say  anything  further.    On  the  face  of  it  Mr. 
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McKenna  has  really  had  a  misfortune.  The  sentence 
Mr.  McKenna  confesses  to  shows  that  he  does  not  know 
the  Navy.  The  Navy  still  says  "  Well  done  '  Con- 
dor '  !  "  The  Home  Secretary  will  be  a  fortunate  man 
if  he  so  acts  at  his  new  office  that  the  world  exclaims 
"  Well  done  McKenna  !  " 

The  Liberals  are" unlucky  with  their  correspondence. 
First  there  is  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood's  mishap,  then  Mr. 
McKenna's,  and  now  Mr.  llobhouse's.  Why  should 
not  every  member  of  the  Government  and  every  candi- 
date for' Ministerial  honours  be  supplied  at  the  public 
cost  with  a  copy  of  "  The  Polite  Letter  Writer  "? 

One  never  believed  that  Lowndes  Square  would  be  in 
alliance  very  long  with  Liberalism  as  it  is  known  to-day. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,  in  his  Proclamation  this  week  to 
King's  Lynn,  calls  on  all  good  Englishmen  to  rally  to 
the  Unionist  cause.  He  says  that  he  was  always  a  Con- 
servative— though  for  a  time  he  had  "  Liberal  lean- 
ings ".  Everybody  who  values  wit  and  brain  will  wel- 
come Mr.  Bowles  back — even  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Macdona 
might  welcome  him  back  to  the  corner  seat  of  the  second 
Unionist  bench  in  the  Commons.  As  for  "  Liberal  lean- 
ings ",  it  is  well  that  Mr.  Bowles  has  straightened  up 
against  them.  In  a  Conservative  they  are  notoriously 
like  good  intentions — the  path  to  Hades  being  paved 
with  them. 

The  chief  financial  theory  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  his  theorists  at  the  Treasury  seems  to 
be  that,  for  taxation,  rich  men  and  men  fairly  well  off 
and  poor  men  live  in  money-tight  compartments.  The 
ship  of  State  appears  to  their  imagination  compact  of 
such  compartments  indeed  ;  and  if  one  is  torpedoed  by 
a  crushing  tax  and  stove  in,  the  other  compartments  will 
not  suffer  in  the  least  and  the  ship  will  not  list.  This, 
more  or  less,  is  the  wonderful  delusion  of  all  people  who 
think  taxation  a  mighty  good  thing.  As  a  fact,  of 
course,  there  is  not  a  single  money-tight  compartment  in 
the  whole  ship.  When  one  class  is  struck  many  others 
suffer. 

A  letter  printed  in  insignificant  type  in  the  "  Times  " 
of  27  December  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  It  is 
a  pity  the  writer,  Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield,  did  not 
send  it  to  Mr.  Marlowe  as  well  as  Mr.  Buckle. 
Mr.  Litchfield  shows  well  how  the  new  increment  duty 
is  going  to  hit  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  in  towns. 
The  ground  landlord  looks  for  an  increase  in  rent  on  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  of  some  houses  in  a  certain  side 
street  in  London.  This,  quite  a  fair  expectation,  is 
agreed  to.  But  the  ground  landlord  declines— also  quite 
reasonably — to  grant  a  long  renewal  unless  the  incre- 
ment duty  is  also  paid.  Hence  three  small,  struggling 
tradesmen  have  to  find  another  five  or  ten  pounds  a 
year.  As  Mr.  Litchfield  says,  many  thousands  of  small 
tradesmen  throughout  the  kingdom  are  bound  to  be  hit 
in  just  the  same  way — and  these  were  some  of  the  poorer 
people  who  were  to  be  "  refreshed  "  by  the  generous 
Government  policy  ! 

The  Treasury  took  splendid  aim,  and  got  their  tor- 
pedo home — through  the  nets  of  the  House  of  Lords  ! — 
into  the  compartment  of  the  wicked  ground  landlords  ; 
but,  doing  so,  they  have  hit  still  harder  the  compart- 
ment of  the  small  struggling  tradesmen  in  London  and 
other  large  towns.  So  much  for  the  money-tight  com- 
partment theory  !  The  blow  falling  on  this  large  class 
of  small  men  is  especially  cruel  just  now,  for  they  are 
sulfering  more  than  ever  from  the  huge  mixed  shops 
and  stores;  whilst  yet  another  "refresher"  awaits 
them  in  the  form  of  Insurance  ! 

Bread  and  Beer  and  Coals,  it  seems,  are  still  up. 
It  is  curious  to  recall  that  Charles  Lamb  (•'  The  Letters  of 
Charles  Lamb."  Moxon.  1849.  Page  115)  more  than  a 
■century  ago  at  Christmas,  told  Thomas  Manning  he 
grieved  that  the  Prime  Minister's  policy  had  helped  "  to 
call  up  three  necessities,  simple  Commoners  as  our 
Fathers  knew  them,  into  the  upper  house  of  luxuries  ; 
Bread  and  Beer  and  Coals  ". 


The  letter  of  Sir  James  Barr,  President-Elect  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  published  in  the  "  Times  " 
on  Tuesday,  has  stung  to  excessive  wrath  more  than 
one  of  our  Radical  newspapers.  "  It  is  too  much  to 
hope  ",  they  say  in  one  place,  "  that  Sir  James  Ban- 
will  ever  be  ashamed  of  the  spectacle  lie  offers  to  the 
world  to-day.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  soon  wish  to  forget  this  episode  ".  This  is 
most  unfortunate.  The  campaign  of  the  doctors  against 
tin'  Insurance  Act,  blessed  by  Sir  James,  has  in  five 
days  led  to  the  signature  of  11,500  pledges  from  the 
profession  to  refuse  service  under  the  Act.  Naturally 
the  Radicals  are  furious  and  frightened  when  they  find 
that  quite  a  number  of  people  refuse  to  accept  the  Act 
as  the  fail  accompli—  the  final,  irrevocable  thing.  They 
hoped  il  would  be  buried  for  ever  in  the  Statute-book, 
with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  This  view  of  Mr. 
George's  measure  as  a  fait  accompli  they  wish  Unionists 
and  every  critic  of  the  Act  as  it  stands — or  should  we 
say  totters? — to  take. 

Radical  wrath  is  keen  with  fear  that  the  Act  may 
break  down  of  itself  as  soon  as  it  begins  actually  to  be 
worked.  "  My  advice  to  my  medical  brethren  ", 
says  Sir  James,  "is  to  stand  from  under  the 
Act  and  let  it  and  its  author  crash  together  ". 
The  Act,  he  argues,  is  helpless  against  malin- 
gerers, and  is  actuarially  unsound.  The  provision 
for  medical  and  surgical  attendance,  drugs  and 
appliances  is  inadequate.  The  profession  will  see  when 
they  come  to  work  the  Act  that  it  is  impossible  of 
operation.  The  Radical  champions  have  tried  to  dis- 
credit Sir  James'  criticism  because  he  is  in  temper  and 
reason  opposed  to  the  policy  of  national  insurance. 
This,  however,  will  not  do.  Sir  James'  convictions 
may  lend  a  certain  vigour  to  his  style  ;  they  do  not  in 
the  least  impair  his  arguments  on  the  professional  side. 

An  interesting  side-light  is  being  thrown  on  the 
English  and  Irish  "  Union  of  Hearts  ".  When 
firs't  the  Boy  Scouts  appeared  in  Ireland  the 
Irish  Nationalists  were  alarmed.  Undoubtedly  the 
Scouts  were  popular  ;  even  little  Nationalist  boys  began 
to  enlist.  Evidently  the  followers  of  Mr.  Redmond 
must  do  something.  So  the  Fianna  were  started.  The 
Fianna  are  boy  scouts  who  must  be  able  to  write  their 
names  in  Irish  and  who  must  swear:  "  I  promise  to 
work  for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  never  to  join 
England's  armed  forces,  and  to  obey  my  superior 
officers  ".  The  motto  of  the  Scouts  is  from  Wolfe 
Tone  :  "  To  subvert  the  tyranny  of  our  execrable 
Government,  to  break  the  connexion  with  England,  the 
never-failing  source  of  all  our  political  evils,  and  to 
assert  the  independence  of  our  country  ". 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  may  be  proud  of  his  department. 
Never,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  has  the  Post  Office  borne 
the  Christmas  strain  so  well  as  it  has  this  year.  The 
promptness  and  precision  of  delivery  has  been  remark- 
able. Letters  and  books  posted  not  very  early  on 
Saturday  have  been  delivered  punctually  by  Christmas 
Day.  Formerly  this  would  have  been  exceedingly  un- 
certain, if  not  highly  improbable;  and  there  have  been 
fewer  extraordinary  late  visits  by  the  postman.  No 
doubt  the  improvement  in  the  Christmas  service  is  partly 
due  to  more  sensible  ways  with  the  public.  Everybody 
does  not  now  leave  posting  his  Christmas  cards  until  the 
six  o'clock  post  on  Christmas  Eve.  But  the  public's 
reformed  habit  is  itself  largely  due  to  Post  Office 
exhortation. 

The  Censorship  of  Mr.  Redford  comes  to  an  end 
on  Monday  next ;  when,  till  further  notice,  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield  will  reign  alone.  We  have  here  another  of 
those  happy  coincidences  so  remarkable  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Harper.  When  the  Lord  Chamberlain  appointed 
Mr.  Brookfield  to  assist  Mr.  Redford  in  his  duties  from 
1  January  1912  he  had  not,  of  course,  the  least  idea 
that  Mr.  Redford  was  going  to  resign  office  on  that 
day.    Mr.  Brookfield  will  on  Monday  next  find  himself 
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supreme  sole  Censor  entirely  by  accident.  We  must 
believe  that  Mr.  Redford,  after  reading  plays  for  seven- 
teen years,  so  suddenly  became  tired  of  it  that  he  was 
not  able  to  give  the  Lord  Chamberlain  more  than 
a  few  davs'  notice  of  his  retirement.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  to  suspect  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  jobbery. 
We  should  have  to  assume  that  he  had  not  sufficiently 
the  courage  of  his  faith  in  Mr.  Brookfield  to  allow  the 
Censor's  office  to  fall  vacant  and  to  appoint  Mr.  Brook- 
field  boldly  and  openly  as  Mr.  Redford's  successor; 
that,  knowing  Mr.  Redford  would  retire,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Brookfield  junior  Censor,  so  that  we  might 
gradually  get  used  to  the  enormity  of  his  being  senior 
Censor. 

It  is  on  record  that  Mr.  Redford  has  licensed  7000 
plays  and  refused  43.  Wherein  is  the  offence — in  the 
7000  or  in  the  43  ?  Of  the  most  important  and  famous 
of  the  43  plays  refused  there  is  some  reason  in  each 
case  why  they  should  not  have  been  refused,  and  no 
reason  why  they  should  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  find  in 
Mr.  Redford's  conduct  of  his  office  any  abiding 
principle.  He  refused  "  Monna  Yanna  "  because  she 
was  naked  beneath  her  cloak;  but  licensed  "  The 
Devil  ",  where  one  of  the  characters  was  similarly  clad. 
At  one  time  he  refused  "  Oedipus  Rex  "  ;  he  has  now 
permitted  it  to  be  performed.  He  refused  "  Salome" 
as  a  play  ;  but  licensed  a  more  offensive  version  of  her 
story  as  an  opera.  He  allowed  serious  players  to  make 
patriotism  ridiculous  by  licensing  "  An  Englishman's 
Home  "  ;  but  refused  to  allow  the  Follies  to  make 
patriotism  ridiculous  by  giving  a  potted  version. 
Finally,  Mr.  Redford,  who  has  refused  to  license  several 
plays  in  the  interest  of  public  morality,  has  set  his 
face  sternly  against  all  plavs  sincerelv  moral  like  "  Mrs. 
Warren",'  "Blanco  Posn'et  ",  and'"  Waste". 

The  London  theatres  at  this  time  of  the  year  remind 
us  irresistibly  of  how  the  players  came  to  Elsinore  : 

Hamlet:  How  chances  it  they  travel?  their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Rosencrantz  :  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

Hamlet :  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when 
I  was  in  the  city?    Are  they  so  followed? 

Rosencrantz  :  No,  indeed,  are  they  not. 

Hamlet:  How  comes  it?  do  they  grow  rusty? 

Rosencrantz  :  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace  :  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aery  of  children,  little  eyases, 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyranni- 
cally clapped  for't  :  these  are  now  the  fashion.  .  .  . 

Hamlet  :  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Rosencrantz:  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too. 

When  many  years  ago  a  Review — which  shall  be 
nameless — rebuked  Matthew  Arnold  for  writing  of  the 
British  middle  classes  as  Philistines,  it  was  even  wiser 
than  it  knew  ;  for  is  not  Professor  Macalister  now  work- 
ing out  the  theory  that  Philistia  stood  quite  for  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  life  in  the  old  world?  Yet  if 
we  must  give  up  to-day  the  name  of  Philistine  in  this 
regard,  we  need  not  give  up  the  view  that  the  Briton, 
ordinarily,  dislikes  good  things,  rare  things,  things  of 
beauty  in  books,  in  picture  galleries,  on  the  stage.  He 
runs  to  beef — the  thing  is  incontestable — he  does  not 
run  to  brain. 

The  Zoo  this  year  was  closed  on  Christmas  Day — 
as  it  should  be.  The  precedent,  for  this  made  a  prece- 
dent, must  be  established  and  the  selfishness  of  a  few 
Fellows  snubbed.  The  keepers  cannot  any  way  have  a 
complete  day  off — the  animals  must  be  cleaned,  fed.  and 
watered— but  at  least  let  them  have  as  much  of  Christ- 
mas Day  as  is  possible.  To  keep  the  Gardens  open  for 
a  sprinkling  of  the  public  or  a  handful  of  cantankerous 
Fellows  is  absurd.  The  wonder  is  they  have  not  been 
closed  on  Christmas  Day  before.  How  the  animals 
look  at  the  matter  we  cannot  say.  Would  they  not  like 
to  have  one  day  in  the  year  when  they  cannot  be  looked 
at?  But  we  rather  think  most  of  them  like  company — 
and  they  certainly  like  being  treated.  But  a  day  off 
treats  before  Boxing  Day  can  do  no  harm. 


THE    POLITICAL  FIELD. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year  the  Government  might  becom- 
ingly contemplate  their  own  approaching  end. 
Not  that  it  will  be  yet.  But  the  warnings  are  clear  and 
grow  insistent.  Ministers  may  or  may  not  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  their  coming  ruin  ;  robbers,  brigands  and 
bandits  are  generally  superstitious  :  so  the  ringleaders 
in  the  Cabinet  probably  have  this  presentiment.  Will 
it  harden  them  to  desperation  or  terror-strike  them  into 
penitence  and  better  ways?  That  is  the  most  interesting 
political  question  at  the  end  of  the  old  year  ;  it  is  the  most 
full  of  consequence  of  all  that  the  new  year  will  have  to 
answer.  Looking  back  over  their  career  and  this  year 
in  particular,  the  Government  may  no  doubt  congratu- 
late themselves  on  having  done  great  things.  They 
have  smashed  the  Constitution  ;  they  have  humbled  the 
Throne  ;  they  have  done  what  they  could  to  crush  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  and  beneficent  classes  in  the 
country  ;  they  have  produced  general  alarm  and  con- 
sternation ;  they  have  gone  on  from  conquest  to  con- 
quest ;  they  have  put  King  and  Lords  out  of  their  way  ; 
they  have  the  House  of  Commons  under  their  feet  ; 
they  stalk  through  the  solitude  they  have  made  to  the 
final  triumph  it  was  all  to  lead  to,  the  break  up  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  spoiling  of  the  Church.  This  session 
is  to  crown  their  career.  Then,  when  they  have  de- 
stroyed all,  they  will,  like  Winter  in  "  The  Seasons 
"  reign  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year  ". 

Much  glory,  very  fine  indeed,  on  the  surface;  but 
there  are  cracks  in  it.  The  ice  is  giving  way.  They 
are  going  to  carry  Home  Rule.  A  great  triumph,  no 
doubt.  But  do  they  expect  to  get  much  by  this 
triumph?  Do  they  like  the  business?  Would  they 
touch  it  if  they  could  help  it?  Would  not  they  be 
thankful  enough  to  do  without  the  triumph  if  they 
could?  They  are  all  painfully  conscious  that  they  will 
carry  Home  Rule,  if  they  do,  only  because  they  must. 
Not  at  their  own  bidding  do  these  conquering  heroes 
inscribe  Home  Rule  upon  their  banners.  When 
they  had  the  power  to  leave  Home  Rule  alone, 
they  left  it  alone,  severely,  punctiliously  alone.  From 
1906  to  1910  Liberals  were  independent  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  independent  of  Labour  ;  they  were  masters 
in  their  own  house  :  and  they  took  good  care  not  to 
let  Home  Rule  in.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone  before  them, 
they  thought  of  Home  Rule  only  when  tbey  could  not 
get  a  majority  without  the  Home  Rulers.  Under  and 
immediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone  they  were  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  Irish  and  they  were  Home  Rulers.  In 
1906  they  were  independent  of  the  Irish  and  they  were 
not  Home  Rulers.  Now  again  they  are  dependent  on 
the  Irish  and  again  they  are  Home  Rulers.  It  is  idle 
for  them  to  sav  that  they  avoided  Home  Rule  from 
1906  to  1910  because  they  knew  the  Lords  would  throw 
it  cut.  Had  they  wanted  Home  Rule  and  had  they 
believed  the  country  wanted  it,  that  is  just  what  they 
would  have  wished.  They  would  have  rejoiced  to  meet 
the  Lords  on  this  ground  ;  they  would  have  gone  with 
glee  to  the  country.  What  could  have  suited  them 
better?  But  then  as  now  they  did  not  want  Home  Rule  ; 
they  hated  it ;  and  they  knew  the  country  did  not  want 
it,  as  they  do  now.  They  are  fully  aware  that  if  Home 
Rule  as  an  issue  could  be  separated  from  the  fortunes 
of  Liberalism,  neither  England  nor  Scotland  nor  Wales 
would  pronounce  in  favour  of  it.  Only  the  Irish 
Nationalists  want  it  or  ever  have  wanted  it.  And  the 
Government  feels  acutely  enough  that  though  they  may 
force  through  Home  Rule  against  their  own  desire  and" 
the  country's  will,  they  cannot  do  it  without  suffering. 
Their  friends  will  find  a  way  of  paying  off  the  score. 
Truly  the  Government's  dealing  with  Home  Rule  does 
not  show  much  strength.  It  seems  a  poor  sort  of 
triumph. 

The  next  ignominy  is  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Who 
wants  that?  What  Minister  cares  one  straw  about  it? 
Mi-.  Lloyd  George  may  have  cared,  when  he  played  on 
the  Welsh  harp  to  Welsh  audiences.  But  now  he  plays 
to  bigger  audiences  than  those.  The  popular  favourite 
cannot  be  expected  to  concern  himself  seriously  with  a 
local  audience.    Not  a  soul  cares  for  Disestablishment 
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in  Wales  but  tlic  Welsh  Nonconformists,  eager  to  lay 
harpy  bands  on  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  As  with  Home 
Rule,  so  w  ith  Disestablishment.  This  Governmenl  paid 
no  attention  to  it  when  independent.     It  is  only  since 
they  bail  need  of  every  Welsh    vote  that   they  have 
troubled  about  Disestablishment.  True,  they  did  some- 
thing for  the  Welsh  members.    They  threw  them  an 
afternoon's  debate  and  a  Bill,  which  Mr.  Asquith  prac- 
tically told  them  in  a  bored  speech  he  was  not  going 
to  attempt  to  carry.     The  Welsh  Radicals  took  their 
bone,  but  they  found  it  so  hard  that  they  are  howling 
now  in  real  earnest  for  something  tastier.    They  are 
beginning  to  show  their  teeth.     Some  dozen  of  them 
have  told  Mr.  Asquith  that  they  will  not  vote  with  him 
unless  the  Welsh  Church  Bill  is  introduced  and  passed 
through  the  House  next  session.      So  what    is  Mr. 
Asquith,  poor  man,  to  do?  He  cares,  vvc  are  very  sure, 
as  little  as  anybody  for  these  Nonconformist  grievances. 
He  knows  that  touching  the  Church  is  always  bad  busi- 
ness for  the  Liberal  party.    He  remembers  1895.  He 
knows  that  a  real  attempt  to  disestablish  the  Church  in 
Wales  is  the  one  thing,  perhaps  the  only  thing  ,  certain 
to  improve  the  Unionist   position  in  the  Welsh  con- 
stituencies.    He  knows  that  public  opinion,  including 
working-class    opinion,    has   outgrown    this    sort  of 
politics.    It  is  mid-Victorian  Liberalism  in  which  none 
but  a   very   small  circle  takes  interest   now.  The 
Liberal  party  has  carried  it  on  its  back  all  this  time  like 
a  sort  of  barnacle  ;  and  the  barnacle  is  now  waking  up 
and  turning  driver.   The  party  should  have  "  chucked  " 
it  long  ago.    It  is  a  policy  that  can  never  pay  Liberals, 
for  it  stirs  unique  opposition  but  very  tepid  support. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  it  will  make  three  enemies  to 
one  friend.      So  much,  then,  for  the  Government's 
triumph.    They  would  certainly  not  touch  this  thing, 
if  they  felt  they  were  strong. 

And  at  the  bon  bouche  of  the  session,  the  great 
Insurance  Bill,  the  people  are  making  wry  faces.  Mr. 
George  rushes  through  a  great  scheme  long  before  it  is 
ready,  rushes  it  through  crude,  clumsy,  probably  un- 
workable— anything  to  get  it  through  ;  and  then  the 
people  turn  up  their  noses  at  it.  Cruel  !  The  arch- 
electioneer  sees  his  popularity  slipping  from  him. 
Election  after  election  goes  wrong.  Even  the  faithful 
Scotland,  Land  of  Liberalism,  where  people  are  Radicals 
because  they  are  inveterate  conservatives — even  Scot- 
land is  turning  against  him.  Ayrshire  and  Govan  were 
not  accidents.  Every  way  the  Government  see  the 
ground  breaking  up  around  them.  They  can  hardly  find 
a  firm  stance.  What  will  they  do?  Mr.  Asquith,  or  two 
others — for  Mr.  Asquith  does  less  and  less,  and  at  the 
present  rate  will  soon  do  nothing — is  resolved  what  he 
will  do.  If  he  cannot  save  the  situation,  if  next  elec- 
tion is  gone  from  them,  the  Government  shall  go 
down  only  in  the  common  ruin.  Like  Caligula,  he 
will  at  one  stroke  make  every  man  a  citizen  ;  but  be  will 
outdo  Caligula  and  take  his  chance  of  every  woman 
too  becoming  a  citizen.  (He  is  master  and  Premier,  but 
over  a  trifle  of  that  sort  he  has  no  control.)  Having 
smashed  the  Constitution  Mr.  Asquith  will  throw  the 
fragments  into  the  melting-pot,  on  a  gambler's  cast 
that  his  party,  or  its  ghost,  may  rise  out  of  the  caldron 
renewed.  With  untold  numbers  of  new  and  ignorant 
voters,  who  knows  what  may  happen?  At  any  rate,  it 
they  cannot  win,  Government  and  country  shall  go 
down  in  a  common  catastrophe.  Sardanapalus-like 
Mr.  Asquith  will  die  in  a  splendid  conflagration. 

To  Unionists,  watching  critically,  it  may  seem  more 
like  going  out  in  a  scream  and  a  bad  smell.  If  the 
Government,  in  the  spirit  of  gamblers  and  bard  drinkers, 
are  determined  to  go  on  with  their  bout  to  the  very 
dregs,  the  Opposition  have  a  difficult  position  to  lace. 
They  may  be  happy  about  the  future.  Everything 
points  favourably  for  them  ;  more  favourably  than  for 
years.  The  Government  are  visibly  weaker,  the  country 
visibly  breaking  away  from  the  Government,  and  the 
Unionists  visibly  stronger.  The  party  is  better  united, 
more  resolute,  more  enthusiastic.  If  the  leaders  lead  it, 
the  Unionist  party  can  be  trusted  to  follow  with  absolute 
loyalty.  Only  weakness  in  the  leaders  will  weaken  the 
party.    That  lesson,  we  believe,  has  been  learnt.  Learnt 


or  not,  dogs  that  are  now  sleeping  (with  ball   an  eye 
Open)  will   wake  Up  at    the  mere  sound  of   the  word 
compromise.      The  Unionist  party  is  in  a  lighting  mood 
and  it  means  to  light,  not  negotiate.     And  it  knows  that 
its  leader  is  a  righting  man.     The  difficulty  is  not  within, 
nor  in  the  future.     It  is  in  the  present.     How  are  we  to 
stop  the  Government  passing  Home  Rule  and  Welsh 
Disestablishment?    Winning  the  next  general  election 
will  not  do  it.     If  the  Government  go  through  with  their 
programme,  heads  down,  and  take  their  chance  of  the 
result  on  the  country  and  on  next  election,  w  hat  can  the 
Opposition  do?    It  is  silly  to  talk  as  if  a  Unionist 
victory  at  the  polls  would  put  everything  right.  A 
policy  of  repeal  has  necessary  limits.      To  repeal  the 
Parliament  Bill  is  possible  and  imperative.    It  would  not 
really  be  undoing  at  all  but  building  up.    To  withdraw 
from  Ireland  without  trial  a  parliamentary  institution 
that  had  only  just  been  granted  to  it  would  be  a  very 
tall  order.    Welsh  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment 
could  never  be  undone.    You  cannot  establish  a  Church 
by  Act  of  Parliament.     If  these  things  arc  to  be  avoided, 
they   must  be  prevented.      Will  manifest  opposition 
outside    and    growing    unpopularity    have    on  the 
Government  only  the  effect  the  wind  had  on  the  man 
with  the  cloak  in  /Esop's  fable?    Will  they  the  more 
closelv  hug  the  shelter  of  office?    Will  it  be  possible 
to  frighten  any  considerable    number   of  Ministerial 
members  into  defection  from  the  Government?  No 
doubt  they  will  dislike  the  prospect  of  next  election, 
but  we  doubt  their  daring  to  take  the  risk  of  disobeying 
the  party  Whip.     How  many  Sir  Clifford  Corry's  will 
there  be?    It  is  possible  the  Government  may  break 
up  from  internal  weakness.    Otherwise,  it  will  require 
something  more  drastic  than  political  opposition  of  any 
kind  to  prevent  Home  Rule  being  carried.    The  Govern- 
ment are  now  governing  without  King,  Lords,  Com- 
mons, or  country.    They  have  smashed  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this.    Such  action  is  outside 
the  Constitution  altogether.    It  may  rightly  be  met  by 
a  demonstration  of  force,  the  only  remedy  in  the  circum- 
stances the  Government  themselves  have  brought  about. 


TARIFFS    IN    191  I. 

IF  there  be  any  Unionist  inclined  to  think  that  the 
other  side  is  not  always  altogether  wrong,  let  him 
turn  over  the  files  of  the  Free  Trade  press  for  the  year 
now  ending.  It  gave  promise  of  being  a  golden  year 
for  the  Orthodox.  At  its  beginning  was  published  the 
text  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement,  and  at  once  the 
oil-wells  of  Fleet  Street  gushed  mightily.  There 
had  been  nothing  like  it  for  fifty  years— it  was  just 
fifty  years  since  Cobden  had  done  his  deal  with 
Napoleon  III.— and  no  one  was  so  audacious  as  to 
attribute  Napoleonic  craftiness  to  Mr.  Taft.  The 
agreement  was  bailed  as  a  genuine  triumph  for 
principle.  Tariff  Reform  was  pronounced  to  be  dead 
yet  again,  and  the  Prime  Minister  so  far  forgot  himself 
as  to  describe  Imperial  Preference  as  an  imposture. 
That  was  in  the  spring.  In  the  summer  "principle" 
was  scoring  all  along  the  line.  In  language  sure  of 
quotation  when  the  standard  work  on  journalese  comes 
to  be  written  the  Free  Trade  press  greeted  the 
"  democratic  upheaval  "  in  the  United  States.  Its  first 
fruits,  a  Wool  Bill,  were  crushed  by  the  Presidential 
veto  ;  but  that  was  of  little  moment,  for  as  the  summer 
waxed  more  material  became  available.  There  were 
riots  in  France,  protest  meetings  in  Germany,  demon- 
strations in  Vienna,  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
Cobdenite  formulae.  The  Free  Trade  press  dealt  with 
it  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  old-time  Puritan  getting  'con- 
temporary politics  out  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Loudly 
it  called  all  England  to  witness  first  that  its  economic 
theories  were  as  irrefutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation, 
and  secondly  that  foreigners  were  actually  beginning 
to  accept  them  at  last.  Then,  on  21  September,  the 
chilling  frost  set  in.  The  orthodox  economist's  year 
ended  at  that  date.  Some  bold  spirits  even  argued 
that  it  had  never  begun,  and  that  what  had  happened 
in  Canada  was  of  political,  not  fiscal,  interest. 
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Now  let  us  go  over  the  matter  quietly  and  see  what 
has  actually  taken  place.  The  Unionist  mind  does 
not  naturally  produce  partisan  explanations  of  events 
while  they  are  occurring.  It  prefers  to  store  away 
facts  for  guidance  in  administrative  details.  But  in 
the  matter  of  Tariff  Reform  it  is  well  for  us  to  note  the 
trend  of  affairs.  For  our  position  is  that  there 
is  no  permanent  body  of  doctrine  handed  down 
from  some  economic  Sinai,  that  economic  science 
is  a  series  of  generalisations  from  facts  which  are  at 
present  even  more  unstable  than  usual,  and  that  the 
piactical  economist  is  he  who  perceives  how  things  are 
shaping  and  uses  the  State  as  a  means  of  making 
transitions  smooth  and  rapid.  We  must  thus  always 
be  satisfying  ourselves  that  we  are  interpreting  the 
process  of  events  aright,  and  we  must  never  forget 
that  though  List  is  two  generations  later  than  Adam 
Smith,  even  List  is  mid-Victorian. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Canadian  elections.  The 
Reciprocity  Agreement  was  a  striking  application  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  century  before  last.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  its  text  did  not  incorporate  the  tag  about 
Nature  and  Nature's  God  from  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  piece  of  pure 
doctrinairism,  it  embodied  the  view  that  the  products 
of  the  soil  should  be  free.  Dogma  of  this  sort  had 
obvious  attractions  for  a  corn-exporting  community 
quite  legitimately  anxious  to  market  its  produce  with 
the  least  possible  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  had  the 
philosophy  of  the  Treaty  commended  itself  in  anv  way 
to  the  Canadian  mind,  the  pact  itself  would  have  been 
ratified  by  acclamation.  But  the  general  conception 
was  so  alien  from  Canadian  opinion  that  it 
altogether  outweighed  the  supposed  material  advan- 
tages upon  which  much  stress  was  laid  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  press  ally,  the  Toronto  "Globe", 
during  the  closing  stages  of  the  electoral  campaign. 
"  Laurier  and  larger  markets  "  indeed  !  What  would 
it  profit  Canada  if  she  gained  the  whole  world  for  a 
market  and  lost  her  own  soul?  The  Reciprocity 
Agreement  was  killed  because  it  flew  in  the  face  of  the 
Canadian  theory  of  nationality.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  Tariff  Reformers  have  been  arguing.  Man,  who 
has  been  a  political  animal  for  centuries,  became  an 
economic  animal  in  England  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Now  he  is  returning  to  his  old 
character.  The  Canadian  election  is  a  further  piece  of 
evidence  that  the  old  cosmopolitan  theory  which  is 
palpably  at  the  back  of  the  Free  Trade  doctrine  has  lost 
the  plausibility  which  it  possessed  in  the  generation 
after  the  great  war.  Nationality  is  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  modern  political  thought,  and  tariffs  are  an 
expression  of  it.  It  is  because  the  Canadians  have 
grown  conscious  of  their  nationality  within  the  Empire 
that  they  rejected  Reciprocity  and  reiterated  their 
belief  in  preference. 

Nationality  again  gives  the  clue  to  the  remarkable 
economic  movements  in  the  LTnited  States  and  the 
great  European  countries.  The  old  protection,  the 
mercantilism  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  flourished  remarkably  well  considering  that 
it  had  come  into  a  world  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  It  was 
necessarily  the  servant  of  the  interests,  because  there 
was  no  nation  as  a  whole  for  it  to  serve.  When 
Europe  picked  up  the  thread  of  its  economic  develop- 
ment after  1870  some  of  the  old  ideas  still  survived. 
In  the  Germany  of  the  later  seventies  agriculture 
ranked  before  industry,  and.  an  agrarian  tariff  was 
established.  In  the  Germany  of  to-day  industrv  is 
rapidly  coming  to  rank  before  agriculture,' but  the  tariff 
remains  agrarian.  The  movement  there  now  is  in 
reality  what  the  Free  Trade  press  seoffingly  terms  it, 
a  movement  towards  Tariff  Reform.  It  regards 
the  tariff  as  an  instrument  for  securing  the  national 
welfare,  and  it  desires  to  make  the  instrument  do  its 
work.  Agrarian  protection  in  Germany,  complete  Free 
Trade  in  England,  are  both  extremes  lying  on  either 
side  of  a  common  mean.  It  is  because  the  French  and 
German  peoples  understand  what  a  tariff  implies  that 
the  demand  for  a  radical  reform  of  the  duties  on  food- 
stuffs has  failed  to  gain  ground  in  France,  while  it 


is  the  dominant  issue  in  the  present  electoral  campaign 
in  Germany.  In  the  one  case  the  nation's  interest 
prohibits  drastic  change,  in  the  other  it  demands  it. 
But  to  argue  from  this  that  Germany  wants  Free  Trade 
is  to  imagine  that  the  German  workman  is  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  cheap  Italian  labour  to  the  South  and 
of  cheap  Russian  labour  to  the  East. 

So  much  then  for  events  abroad  ;  they  are  full  of  com- 
fort for  the  Tariff  Reformer  anxious  to  assure  himself 
that  he  rightly  judges  the  circumstances  of  his  time.  But 
the  real  battle  will  not  be  fought  across  the  Channel  or 
the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  fought  in  the  towns  of  this 
country.  What  then  is  the  attitude  of  the  British  elec- 
torate towards  the  policy  which  it  repudiated  in  1906? 
The  year  has  witnessed  a  striking  and  most  welcome 
change  in  the  current  of  British  opinion.  Up  till  now  our 
position  has  been  that  though  we  could  make  progress 
with  those  who  were  willing  to  consider  the  question 
upon  its  merits,  a  very  considerable  section  of  the 
electorate  tested  Tariff  Reform  by  a  principle  and 
unhesitatingly  condemned  it.  The  principle  was  that 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  were  paramount.  It  fol- 
lowed that  a  policy  which  so  much  as  threatened  the 
possibility  of  a  rise  in  prices  must  be  rejected.  The 
consumer  would  run  no  risks. 

This  view  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  It  lingers  on  like 
the  House  of  Lords  after  the  passage  of  the  Parliament 
Act.  But  the  public  interest  has  shifted  from  prices 
to  wages.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  realise  what 
cheapness  means.  It  means  raw  materials  drawn  from 
the  widest  possible  area,  a  circumstance  which  may 
hamper  our  foreign  policy.  It  means  the  import  of 
these  materials  at  cheap  rates  made  possible  only  by 
the  reckless  export  of  our  coal.  It  means  the  elabora- 
tion of  these  materials  by  cheap  labour.  Raise  wages 
and  the  capitalist  finds  his  export  trade  threatened. 
Hence  the  determination  of  Radicalism  to  do  everything 
rather  than  raise  wages.  If  the  workman  cannot. afford 
to  support  his  parents,  give  them  pensions.  If  he 
cannot  afford  to  educate  his  children,  endow  State 
schools.  If  he  cannot  afford  to  doctor  himself,  provide 
National  Insurance.  But  never  raise  wages.  That 
would  be  Socialism  indeed,  the  Socialism  which  declares 
itself  the  foe  of  capital  with  world-wide  interests  and 
no  bowels. 

The  strikes  of  the  past  summer  and  the  universal 
distaste  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  latest 
benefaction  show  that  the  electorate  has  at  last  under- 
stood that  wages  matter  more  than  prices.  They 
do.  Within  certain  limits  wages  determine  prices. 
That  is  why  everything  is  dearer  in  America.  But  in 
Free  Trade  England  the  influence  of  wages  on  ,  prices 
has  been  checked.  Prices  fluctuate  without  regard  to 
the  British  workman's  pocket.  That  is  because  there 
is  no  tariff  to  link  the  two  together.  This  is  the  truth 
which  we  must  impress  upon  our  people  against  the 
day  of  our  return  to  power.  Amid  all  the  excitements 
of  the  coming  session  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  it. 
For  though  by  committing  themselves  to  Home  Rule 
and  Welsh  Disestablishment  Ministers  are  manufac- 
turing the  rope  wherewith  to  hang  themselves,  it  is 
not  simply  by  pulling  the  noose,  but  by  demonstrating 
the  cogency  of  their  own  constructive  policy  that 
Unionists  will  vindicate  their  claim  to  govern. 


THE  COTTON  CRISIS. 

THE  trivial  reason  given  by  the  trade-union  leaders 
for  forcing  the  masters  to  declare  a  general  lock- 
out in  the  Lancashire  cotton-weaving  area  obviously 
has  verv  little  relation  to  the  real  facts  at  issue.  Three 
hundred  thousand  wage-earners  are  not  thrown  out  of 
emplovment  because  four  weavers  have  refused  to  join 
a  union.  The  Union  Committee  have  long  been  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  catch  the  employers  in  a  difficult 
position  and  then  strongly  to  press  every  detail  of  their 
programme.  This  opportunity  the}"  think  they  have 
found  in  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  cotton 
trade.  Orders  and  prices  are  good,  and  the  employers 
under  such  conditions  naturallv  hesitate  to  incur  serious 
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loss  by  suddenly  checking  their  production.    The  de- 
cision to  lock  out  the  men  in  face  of  these  weighty  con- 
siderations means  that  the  strain  has  reached  breaking 
point.    The  employers  are  simply  fighting  for  the  right 
tc  control  their  own  businesses  in  their  own  way.  The 
men's  leaders  apparently  make  no  complaint  about  con- 
ditions, hours,  or  wages  ;  they  boldly  claim  that  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unions  only  shall  w  orkpeople  be  taken. 
In  other  words,  as  w  as  the  case  w  ith  the  extremist  rail- 
waymen,  their  end  is  purely  political.    They  .seek  first 
to  establish  a  close  corporation  of  workmen,  then  to 
federate  it  with  similar  corporations,  and  finally  by  an 
associated  committee  practically  to  control  the  labour 
of  the  country.    Apparently,  whilst  brains  and  capital 
are  to  be  found  by  the  employers,  the  men  will  decide 
what  portion  of  the  profits  may  grudgingly  be  allowed 
their  former  masters.     This  overturn  of  our  existing 
industrial  system  is  simply  socialism.    We  must  fight 
now  to  the  bitter  end.      Employers  should  have  no 
quarrel  with  a  union  which  works  solely  to  better  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  its  members,  but  when  the  ends  it 
seeks  a're  purely  political  the  situation  is  altered.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  for  political  changes 
the  proper  lever  is  legislation  by  Parliament.    The  poli- 
tical unionist  is  essentially  selfish  ;  he  is  not  fightng  for 
all  labour,  but  for  his  particular  kind  of  labour  ;  and  if 
he  associates  himself  with  other  unions  it  is  not  for  the 
general  good,  but  for  log-rolling  purposes  to  get  a 
mutual  benefit  which  will  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
players  of  the  game.    Thus,  in  the  cant  of  the  labour 
leader,  we  should  have  the  aristocracy  of  labour  govern- 
ing the  country  for  the  good  of  the  democracy.  A 
pretty  theory,  but  in  point  of  fact  we  should  be  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  well-organised  caucus  whose  only 
interest  in  the  long  run  must  be  the  preservation  of 
their  power  and  places.     The  brains  of  the  country 
ought  to  set  to  work  on  this  phase  of  the  question. 
We  do  not  believe  it  has  been  sufficiently  pressed  home. 
Nor  must  any  false  sentiment  be  allowed  to  get  in  the 
way.    It  is  regrettable  enough  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  directly  affected  should  lose  all  their 
wages  ;  it  is  more  regrettable  that  other  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  spinning  and  allied  branches  of  the 
trade  should  go  on  short  time  ;  it  is  most  regrettable 
of  all  that  the  women  and  children  should  suffer.  But 
none  of  these  considerations  must  be  allowed  to  affect 
the  settlement  of  a  very   simple  issue — the  business 
man's  control  of  his  property.    The  Lancashire  people 
have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
at  present  they  quite  understand  the  position.  The 
majority  are  far  from  socialistic  ;  in  fact,  in  many  of 
the  Catholic  areas   they   are  strongly  anti-socialist. 
They  have  the  reputation,  too,  for  being  hard-headed 
and  long-sighted,  and  are  not  likely  to  suffer  bitter  days 
of  want  and  poverty  for  the  sake  of  vague  promises  of 
the  millennium.    One  can  only  hope  that  reflection  will 
Taring  back  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  At  present 
the  situation  is  dark  enough  ;  nor  does  it  seem  that 
conciliation  can  be  of  much  use  on  the  main  question. 
Recognition  was  granted  long  ago  ;  this  time  it  is  a 
demand  for  surrender,  and  if  surrender  comes  capital 
must  go. 


ART  AND   THE  NATION'S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

'"PHE  time  has  certainly  come  for  reasoned  and  effec- 
*  tive  action.  Too  long  have  we  tinkered  at  the 
problem  our  art  treasures  and  galleries  propound,  and 
then  have  let  it  drop  again.  So  long  as  we  fail  to 
recognise  that  a  nation's  wealth  or  depletion  in  Art 
is  a  serious  national  concern,  and  regard  the  question 
as  one  for  private  enterprise,  we  shall  continue  to 
expose  our  unfitness  to  go  in  company  with  cultured 
peoples.  There  are  two  chief  questions  we  have  to  face 
immediately  ;  others  can  wait.  These  prime  considera- 
tions are  the  safeguarding  for  the  nation  of  such  un- 
secured works  as  are  of  supreme  importance,  and  the 
readjustment  of  the  conditions  regnant  at  the  National 
Gallery. 

As  it  happens,  two  writers  conspicuously  qualified 
to  discuss  these  questions  have  lately  brought  them 
forward  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Witt,  the  secretary  of  the  National 


Art  Collections  Fund,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  recently 
keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 
Mr.  Will's  knowledge  of  our  position  in  regard  to  the 
continual  drain  upon  the  treasures  in  England  is  neces- 
sarily intimate;  Mr.  MacColl's  experience  of  boards 
and  trustees  as  great.  Their  conclusions  and  suggested 
remedies — stated  by  Mr.  Witt  in  his  "  The  Nation  and 
its  Art  Treasures  ",*  by  Mr.  MacColl  in  "  The  Nine- 
teenth Century  " — mainly  agree. 

To  secure  to  the  nation  when  they  come  into  the 
market  the  few  supreme  and  indispensable  art  works 
still  left  in  England,  nothing  will  avail  but  ready  money. 
Seeing  that  our  national  education  and  refinement  in 
very  considerable  measure  depend  upon  the  nobility  and 
perfection  of  the  art  our  island  contains,  provision  for 
such  perfection  and  efficiency  is  unquestionably  the 
State's  business.  Hence  the  State  must  have  a  sufficient 
fund  all  ready  for  sudden  battle.  Nothing  less  than 
^1,000,000  w  ill  be  effective,  and  this  must  be  set  aside, 
in  the  keeping  of  a  special  State  Trust.  With 
this  amount  behind  us,  and  with  accurate  knowledge, 
obtained  from  a  list  privately  and  officially  drawn  up,  of 
the»precise  number  of  such  indispensable  masterpieces 
as  are  in  danger,  our  national  position  would  be  practi- 
cally secure,  and  a  repetition  of  the  Lansdowne  "  Mill  " 
disaster  for  ever  prevented.  Surely  it  is  no  gigantic 
task  for  us  to  raise  and  set  safely  aside  ^1,000,000, 
the  interest  on  which,  in  inactive  years,  should  supple- 
ment the  National  Gallery  grant.  In  view  of  the 
national  and  educational  nature  of  the  whole  serious 
question  we  cannot  see  why  the  Government  should  not 
at  once  take  power  to  devote  from  any  realised  surplus 
at  their  command  enough  to  establish  this  emergency 
fund.  Such  action  would  immediately  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  private  individuals,  who  would  not  fail  to 
throw  in  their  support  w  hen  they  saw  that  the  matter 
had  been  raised  to  one  of  national  policy. 

While  this  security  fund  of  ^"1,000,000  will  deal  with 
the  paramount  problem  of  retaining  the  few  indispens- 
able works  yet  in  England,  there  still  remains  the 
question  of  the  National  Gallery  annual  grant  and  its 
ludicrous  inadequacy.  Lord  Curzon  recently  advocated 
an  increase  from  the  present  ^5000  to  ^50, 000.  We 
think  that  with  such  an  income  over  and  above  the 
interest  from  various  legacies  our  gallery  could  cut  a 
respectable  figure  in  normal  circumstances.  With 
such  a  sum  the  Abdy  "  Carpaccio  ",  now  one  of  the  New 
Yorkers'  boasts,  might  have  been  secured,  and  the 
Weber  Collection  sale  next  February  be  seriously  con- 
sidered as  a  field  for  action  by  this  country.  Here  again 
we  come  up  against  the  State's  responsibility  that  we 
should  take  our  place  among  serious  competitors. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
National  Gallery,  and  specially  to  the  status  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  MacColl  rightly  disagrees  with 
Mr.  Witt's  suggestion  that  the  present  Board,  com- 
posed of  prominent  public  men  and  landowners,  should 
be  replaced  by  a  group  of  experts,  though  he  suggests 
that  the  Director  should  have  at  his  back,  for  private 
conference,  a  body  of  such  experts,  to  whom  "  an 
honorary  title,  such  as  '  Associates  of  the  National 
Gallery  '  "  should  be  given.  A  board  of  expert  trustees, 
every'  member  incapable  of  self-effacement  and 
co-ordination,  would  render  the  Director's  position  in- 
tolerable. On  the  other  hand,  the  status  and  composi- 
tion of  the  existing  board  and  its  relation  to  the  Direc- 
tor are  quite  unsatisfactory.  Neither  Mr.  Witt  nor  Mr. 
MacColl  defines  the  actual  use  of  a  board  of  trustees. 
Yet,  as  Mr.  MacColl  points  out,  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Museum  a  board  is  not  inevitably  an  encum- 
brance and  misfortune.  The  ideal  board  would  be  corn- 
posed  of  influential  men  of  cultured  taste  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  art  to  keep  them  modest.  They  should  be 
amateurs  of  art,  not  necessarily  consular  administra- 
tors ;  collectors  of  pictures,  not  sellers  only  ;  and,  above 
all,  capable  of  deference  to  knowledge  greater  than 
their  own  and  of  self-effacement  in  cases  of  pictures  they 
perhaps  dislike  because  they  do  not  understand  them. 
With  such  a  board  to  back  him  and  to  smooth  his  path, 
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the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  would  have  a  freer 
hand,  and  with  such  help  (were  he  in  need  of  it)  as  the 
experts  suggested  by  Mr.  MacColl  could  give  him,  his 
authority  would  be  doubled. 

Gaining  this  control,  the  Director  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pursue  an  ordered  scheme;  he  would  satisfy 
himself,  for  instance,  what  purchases  were  really 
needed,  what  artists  were  sufficiently  represented. 
Thus  a  planned  out  system  of  representation  would  pre- 
vent the  inevitable  waste  of  space  and  funds  involved  in 
the  present  arrangement,  and  no  pictures  would  be 
bought  merely  because  they  attracted  the  occasional 
attention  of  busy  magnates,  whose  other  duties  inevit- 
ably preclude  a  scientific  calculation  of  the  Gallery's 
requirements.  Yet  further  would  the  Director  be 
strengthened,  and  our  Collection  enhanced,  by  the  sub- 
division of  labour  Mr.  MacColl  suggests.  Looking  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  satisfactory  relations  there 
between  trustees  and  officials,  he  concludes  that  some- 
thing must  be  due  to  the  trained  staff  of  assistants, 
men  of  widely  recognised  scholarship,  that  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin,  for  example,  heads.  There  is  much  in 
this  ;  and  such  a  staff  under  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  would 
increase  his  authority  and  lighten  his  labour.  Yet 
without  a  radical  change  of  attitude  in  the  National 
Gallery  Trustees  the  position  would  not  be  cured. 
Perhaps  such  a  change  would  insensibly  follow,  as 
Mr.  MacColl  hopes,  and  the  Board  fall  back  into  the 
position  so  satisfactorily  held  by  the  Board  at~  the 
Museum.  However  that  may  be,  a  definite  readjust- 
ment of  relations  in  Trafalgar  Square  must  be  made 
before  the  Collection's  interests  are  best  served.  A 
Director  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  taste  and  devotion  to 
the  Gallery  is  wasted  if  his  voice  in  the  purchase  of 
works  be  merely  one  in  ten.  Even  if  he  is  not  thwarted 
by  members  of  the  Board  who  are  not  qualified  by  taste 
or  training  to  recognise  the  beauty  of  extraordinary  pic- 
tures, he  is  crippled  and  impeded  in  crises  demanding 
swift  decisive  action.  "  He  cannot  bid  without  instruc- 
tions ",  he  cannot  negotiate  for  a  picture  whose  worth 
he  recognises,  "  because  when  the  time  for  striking 
comes  he  dare  not  commit  himself  ". 

Such  then  are  the  important  questions  we  have  to 
settle.  The  Reserve  fund  of  ^1,000,000  should  finally 
dispose  of  our  anxiety  for  the  few  supreme  masterpieces 
yet  left  us.  But  it  must  be  organised  with  no  delay 
lest  unexpectedly  we  are  deprived  of  one  of  them.  Nor 
can  we  help  thinking  that  a  successful  weapon  against 
the  "  bottomless  purses  "  of  American  collectors,  who 
buy  in  a  Titanic  non-commercial  spirit,  would  be  a  wave 
of  public  spirit  and  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  our 
English  owners.  How  honourable  in  contrast  with  the 
present  commercialism  was  the  gift  to  the  nation  of 
Michelangelo's  incomparable  "  Leda  ",  by  a  duke  who 
doubtless  did  not  understand  it  !  What  would  not 
Boston  pay  for  that  to-day  !  And  for  the  National 
Gallery's  ills  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  a  system  more 
nearly  approaching  that  by  which  the  Dublin  and 
Johannesburg  Galleries  were  stocked.  The  Director's 
authority  must  be  such  that  his  Trustees,  like  those  of 
the  British  Museum,  "  would  properly  shrink  from 
pitting  their  knowledge  and  judgment  "  against  his. 
And  under  him  should  be  trained  assistants,  specialists 
in  separate  schools,  and  a  clerkly  secretary  who  should 
deal  with  the  unimportant  yet  heavy  correspondence,  so 
leaving  the  Director  free  for  the  serious  business  of 
acquisition.  These  easy  reforms,  with  an  adequate 
annual  grant,  would  do  much  to  set  our  Gallery  on  equal 
terms  with  its  competitors. 


THE  CITY. 

*T^IIE  Stock  markets  have  been  more  interesting  this 
week  than  was  expected  in  view  of  the  usual 
dulling  effects  of  a  prolonged  holiday,  especially  with 
the  fortnightly  settlement  in  progress  and  the  fact  that 
the  "  House  "  will  be  closed  on  Monday.  But  the 
business  has  been  extremely  patchy  and  the  movements 
in  quotations — where  they  have  moved — were  in  some 
<  ascs  large  in  proportion  to  the  actual  volume  of  trans- 
actions.   London  General  Omnibus  stock  has  occupied 


the  centre  of  the  stage,  advancing  to  a  level  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  wildest  prognostications  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  understood  that  the  Speyer  group 
has  obtained  complete  control  of  the  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, and  that  the  continued  rise  is  mainly  due  to  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  bears  to  effect  repurchases. 
Rumour  has  it  that  an  actual  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  the  fusion  of  the  L.G.O.  and  the  Under- 
ground Electric-District  interests.  Good  business  is 
being  done  in  Districts  and  Underground  Electrics  in 
expectation  that  the  group  will  soon  comprise  what  will 
be  virtually  a  London  "  traffic  trust  ".  Underground 
Electric  income  bonds  have  had  a  very  big  rise,  and 
the  £10  shares,  which  not  long  ago  were  unsaleable  at 
ios.,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^4.  Metropolitans 
have  advanced  in  sympathy  with  Districts. 

In  contrast  with  these  movements  the  Home  Railw  ay 
market  has  presented  a  dismal  picture.  The  Lancashire 
cotton  trouble  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  coal-miners,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the 
miserable  weather,  have  effectively  counterbalanced 
good  traffics  and  dividend  prospects.  On  the  other 
hand,  Foreign  Railways  have  provided  several  features 
of  interest.  The  Mexican  Railway  had  a  poor  weekly 
traffic  to  report,  but  this  was  more  than  counteracted 
by  a  very  fine  revenue  statement  for  November,  which 
showed  that  a  gross  decrease  of  $23,100  had  been 
changed  into  a  net  gain  of  $10,700,  by  a  saving  of 
$33,800  in  expenses.  This  was  a  pleasant  surprise,  and 
prices  made  good  response.  United  of  Havana  stock 
has  also  been  a  strong  favourite,  thanks  to  the  prospect 
of  a  period  of  good  traffics  owing  to  the  excellent  sugar 
crop.  Bright  crop  indications  have  benefited  the  Argen- 
tine group  likewise,  speculative  support  being  directed 
particularly  to  Argentine  North-Eastern  stock.  Guaya- 
quil and  Quito  bonds  were  temporarily  depressed  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  President  of  Ecuador, 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  followed  by  a  change 
of  financial  policy,  though  that  fear  is  not  held  in  well-* 
informed  quarters. 

The  American  market  has  been  almost  devoid  of 
interest.  Some  of  the  Gould  stocks  have  recovered  a 
little  after  their  heavy  decline,  but  otherwise  fluctuations 
have  lacked  significance.  Canadian  Pacifies  attained 
prominence  again,  being  . assisted  by  a  traffic  increase  of 
$463,000  for  the  third  week  of  December,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  traffic  gain  of  ^11,297  was  to  the  liking  of  the 
market.  Beira  income  debenture  stock  has  been  well 
supported. 

The  Industrial  department  has  been  the  liveliest  in 
the  "  House  ".  Apart  from  the  wild  advance  in  L.G.O. 
stock,  a  fresh  demand  set  in  for  Associated  Portland 
Cements  on  the  news  of  the  formation  of  an  affiliated 
Cement  combine  which  will  eliminate  competition. 
National  Telephone  Deferred  has  had  a  further  rise  in 
anticipation  of  the  Government  purchase,  and  Marconi 
Wireless  shareholders  received  a  Christmas  present  in 
the  form  of  a  dividend  declaration  on  account  of  191 1, 
foreshadowing  a  further  distribution  when  the  accounts 
for  the  year  are  presented. 

Mining  shares  remained  very  dull.  In  the  Kaffir 
section  business  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  prices 
droop  from  lack  of  support.  The  meeting  of  the  East 
Rand  Proprietary  Company,  to  be  held  in  London  next 
month,  is  awaited  with  interest,  and  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Anderson,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Rand 
Mines  Company,  has  been  appointed  acting  general 
manager  of  the  East  Rand  properties,  has  not  benefited 
prices.  In  the  Rhodesian  department  some  rather 
heavy  selling  of  Chartereds  affected  most  of  the  leading 
shares  sympathetically.  Golden  Horseshoes,  among 
Westralians,  have  been  a  weak  feature  on  rumours  of 
unfavourable  developments. 

The  outlook  for  Rubber  shares  is  thought  to  be 
improving.  An  excessive  supply  is  not  anticipated  in 
the  coming  year,  but  there  is  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  consumption  of  rubber,  provided 
that  prices  are  not  raised  unduly  by  speculation.  Oil 
shares  are  the  dullest  section  in  the  "  House  ",  and  the 
only  obvious  bull  point  at  the  moment  is  that  business 
could  hardly  be  worse. 
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With  the  last  days  of  a  year  that  lias  not  been  remark- 
able for  new  issues  appears  the  prospectus  of  the  Anglo- 
Hungarian  Potteries  Limited.  The  Hungarian  building 
trade  is  reported  to  be  nourishing,  and  its  prosperity 
reflects  itself  in  the  pottery  industry.  The  new  Com- 
pany, acquires  the  business  of  Mr.  Ignacs  Pallos,  and 
one  strong  point  in  its  favour  is  that  the  vendor  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  whole  of  his  consideration  in  shares. 
The  capital  is  ^,"125,000,  of  which  ^100,000  is  in  7  per 
cent,  cumulative  participating  preference  shares.  As 
the  profits  in  1911  should  be  well  over  16,000  on  an 
expanding  business,  the  anticipation  of  the  directors 
that  they  will  be  able  to  declare  a  dividend  in  July  of 
not  less  than  3^  per  cent.,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  7  per 
cent,  for  the  year  on  the  whole  capital,  should  be 
realised. 


191  I  IN  FRANCE. 
By  Ernest  Dimnet. 

IT  is  natural  that  at  the  moment  of  seeing  poor  year 
191 1  gathered  unto  its  fathers  I  should  wish  to 
have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  it.  What  is  my 
business  in  this  Review  if  not,  fortnight  after  fort- 
night, to  follow  the  year  in  its  progress,  and  ask 
myself  all  the  time  whether  it  will  be  better  or 
worse  than  its  predecessors?  A  supremely  interest- 
ing job ;  one  which  its  psychological  reverberation  alone 
would  save  from  anything  commonplace.  For  whilst 
the  chronicler  follows  the  movements  of  the  public 
spirit,  he  also  follows  those  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
everlasting  pleasure  we  find  in  our  intellectual  reactions 
is  often  the  grain  of  salt  which  makes  every  day  reality- 
palatable  instead  of  flat. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  an  Englishman  living 
in  France  would  do  my  work,  not  with  greater  pleasure 
but  with  a  more  alert  mind.  I  remember  my  first 
impressions  of  foreign  countries,  England,  Italy, 
America.  How  awake  I  was  to  everything  !  how 
full  of  questions  !  how  ready  with  theories  to  explain 
things  and  people  !  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  smiling 
passivity  of  the  natives  I  teased  with  questions  :  it 
annoyed  me  to  know  for  a  certainty  that  I  took  more 
interest  in  their  own  country  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  to  find  in  many  a  case  that  my  roving  inquiring 
spirit  had  obtained  information  on  points  about  which 
they  only  showed  indifference. 

As  I  have  gone  on  in  life  I  have  found  myself  often 
in  the  position  of  the  cross-examined  native,  and  whilst 
noticing  that  my  questioners  were  as  wide  awake  as  I 
was  often  drowsy,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  within 
certain  limits  I  answered  their  queries  with  a  sort  of 
stupid  infallibility  which  even  the  best  kind  of  curiosity 
seldom  attains.  A  foreigner  certainly  sees  more  things 
in  a  country  than  a  native,  his  eye  is  for  ever  on  the 
look-out,  and  the  slightest  differences  between  the 
conditions  in  his  own  country  and  that  which  he  visits 
will  often  give  rise  to  exceedingly  suggestive  trains  of 
thought.  But  though  seeing  better  he  invariably  hears 
less  well.  Just  as  he  cannot  but  lose  important  trifles 
in  a  conversation,  be  indifferent  to  certain  nuances  in 
the  voices  and  ways  of  speaking,  he  does  not  perceive 
infinitesimal  sounds  in  the  hubbub  of  a  great  nation's 
life  which  however  may  have  as  much  significance  as 
the  rustlings  of  the  foliage  to  the  experienced  game- 
keeper's ear.  It  takes  a  lifetime  to  understand  one 
little  village  thoroughlv. 

At  the  moment  then  of  parting  company  with  the 
year  191 1,  I  believe  it  was  a  great  year.  Judging  from 
outward  appearances,  from  the  bare  chronological 
record  of  events  which  we  arc  too  apt  to  regard  as 
history,  it  is  a  year  like  any  other.  Nothing  great  in 
art  or  literature  made  its  appearance  in  it ;  politically 
it  was  all  the  time  like  those  novels  the  details  of 
which  are  good  and  make  you  anticipate  something 
thrilling  from  page  to  page,  but  in  which  however 
nothing  happens.  From  this  political  standpoint  it  was 
very  like  the  year  1906,  with  war  threatening  for  weeks 
and  months,  a  ransom  paid  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  very  similar  debates  in  Parliament.    Yet  the 


year  1906  was  a  wretchedly  poor  year  and  the  year 
191 1  is  great. 

The  characteristic  of  i<)o6  was  not  panic  as  some 
French  writers  inaccurately  said;  it  was  bewilderment, 
a  bewilderment  bordering  on  stupor.  For  years  the 
French — barely  freed  from  the  demoralising  mirage  of 
1870 — had  lived  in  the  clouds.  They  were  anti-clericals, 
anti-militarists  and  Socialists,  and  as  the  anti-clerical, 
anti-militarist  and  Socialist  talk  was  mostly  done  in 
the  Chamber,  the  Chamber  was  the  centre  of  national 
interest.  It  seemed  as  if  governing  merely  meant 
theorising  with  an  occasional  confiscation  to  prove  that 
the  theories  were  not  absolutely  in  the  air.  War  seemed 
not  only  an  absurdity  but  an  impossibility,  and  when  an 
occasional  croaker  spoke  of  the  disorganisation  of  Army 
and  Navy  he  was  looked  down  upon  as  a  benighted 
savage.  Suddenly  the  first  of  the  nautical  bullies  we 
were  to  see  in  Moorish  waters  appeared  off  Tangier, 
and  the  whole  scene  changed.  War  was  not  a  thing 
of  the  remote  past,  then  ;  there  were  other  pressing- 
interests  than  fancy  Socialism  set  off  by  brutal  religious 
persecution ;  the  Chamber  was  not  the  clear-sighted 
times-leading  body  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Question 
after  question  pressed  itself  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
the  few  which  were  answered  only  elicited  others  that 
could  not  be.  During  months  the  country  stood  aghast 
looking  mutely  at  that  long-despised  man,  M.  Rouvier, 
"doing  one  could  not  tell  what  to  solve  mysterious 
difficulties.  That  is  the  story  of  the  year  1906,  an 
inglorious  one  to  be  sure,  though  nothing  worse  hap- 
pened than  the  sacrifice  of  a  Minister,  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  esteem  one  had  for  Parliament,  and  a. 
transient  stagnation  on  'Change. 

Very  different  the  year  191 1  ;  but  it  is  with  regard 
to  it  that  we  ought  to  use  our  ears  more  than  our 
eyes.  In  many  a  salon,  where  the  old  jeu  de  societe 
consisting  in  imagining  the  history  of  the  year  as  it  will' 
be  learned  in  future  school-books  by  indifferent  school- 
boys is  kept  up,  it  will  be  described  as  negative  and' 
empty.  Threats  of  war  followed  by  no  war,  sluggish 
negotiations  insufficiently  relieved  by  horse-dealers' 
stratagems  and  resulting  in  a  bargain  about  which 
nobody  is  clear,  will  never  make  exciting  history.  This 
is  what  people  more  used  to  look  than  to  listen,  and 
inclined  to  regard  the  daily  newspaper  as  history  in  the 
raw,  will  think  and  say.  Yet  if  you  should  say 
the  few  words  which  help  even  the  least  attentive  to 
realise  that  history  is  not  the  chain  of  outward  events 
of  which  we  are  the  apparently  passive  spectators,  but 
the  deep  changes  in  ourselves  which  ultimately  bring- 
about  the  events,  the  obscure  likes  and  dislikes  brew- 
ing in  our  vast  anonymousness  and  inevitably  regulat- 
ing in  time  the  actions  of  Prime  Ministers,  these  people 
would  tell  you  immediately  that  191 1  was  no  common 
year.  For  the  first  time  since  that  remote  revolution 
known  as  the  Seize  Mai,  France  watched  a  political 
event,  on  her  own  account,  as  a  nation,  without  giving 
one  thought  to  her  old  idol  of  the  market-place,  the 
Chamber;  for  the  first  time  she  experienced  those  simple 
feelings  which  differentiate  a  nation  from  a  collection 
of  individuals  ;  for  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  many  a 
grown-up  Frenchman  she  felt  and  looked  angry.  I 
can  testify  that  in  August  and  September,  in 
surroundings  which  had  long  been  a  prey  to 
internationalism,  war  was  called  for  as  the  one  relief. 
A  few  weeks  of  such  an  experience  are  the  renewing  of 
a  country.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  Frenchmen  of 
forty  or  thereabouts  will  ever  understand  politics — they 
have  grown  in  too  thick  a  mist  of  humanitarian 
phantasms — but  the  rising  generation  have  known 
neither  their  fears  nor  their  vague  loves,  they  insfst  on 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  and  I  firmly  believe 
they  will  act  bravely  ;  they  are  the  generation  which 
meets  death  without  words  in  aeroplanes — that  surely 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  history  of  the  year  191 1  is  that 
of  the  formation  of  a  new  public  spirit. 

A  very  similar  remark  may  be  made  concerning  the 
literary  development.  Nothing  much  has  happened. 
I  do  not  think  any  great  book  has  appeared  since  Pierre 
Loti  gave  us  his  best,  and  that  best  was  not  charac- 
teristically French,  but  there  are  promises  to  which  I 
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should  like  to  revert  before  long.  One  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  shabby  cliques  which  used  pompously  to 
call  themselves  schools  and  invented  recipes  which  they 
magnified  into  doctrines.  It  may  be  that  the  young 
French  writers  are  more  selfish  and  worldly  than  their 
predecessors — I  am  not  sure  of  it  by  any  means — but 
thev  are  braver  and  more  sincere,  more  ready  to  run 
the  gauntlet  without  a  ring  of  friends  to  protect  them. 
They  are  also  clearer,  that  is  to  say,  more  honest.  A 
classical  reaction  is  visible  everywhere  ;  it  is  still  too 
much  of  a  resolutely  adopted  attitude  not  to  have  a 
stiffness  about  it — and  the  stiffness  especially  among 
critics  is  almost  unsympathetic — but  it  connotes  some 
of  the  most  sterling  French  qualities.  There  are  no  tall 
trees  as  yet  in  the  thinned-out  forest,  but  the  leaves  fall 
round  instead  of  being  blown  away  as  they  were  so 
long,  and  the  mould  is  getting  thicker.  No  historian 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  morals  can  doubt  that  to 
speak  of  barren  epochs  is  nonsense,  and  that  the  real 
phrase  ought  to  be  periods  of  defective  and  consequently 
stunting  creeds.  With  the  outgoing  of  the  year  we 
are  conscious  that  a  great  many  dangerous  formula? 
have  gone  out  too,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
immediate  future  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
would  have  been  preposterous  a  few  years  ago.  Even 
those  of  us  who  will  do  nothing  will  not  die  before  an 
empty  field. 

THE    SHADOW  ON  PEKING. 
By  H.  Prideajjx  Brune. 

THE  chief  railway  station  in  Peking  must  be  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  curious  places 
in  the  world.  Its  red  facade  rises  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  grey  mass  and  painted  armaments  of  the  principal 
gate  of  the  city.  A  few  yards  away  bare-headed  men 
squat  in  the  dust  iof  ages,  selling  nuts  or  fruit  or 
mysterious  ornaments,  just  as  things  have  been  sold 
there  for  centuries.  The  ears  of  the  new-comer  are  not 
freed  from  the  rattle  of  luggage  trolleys  before  they 
receive  the  sound  of  carts  of  mediaeval  design  rumbling 
over  mediaeval  stones. 

During  several  days  of  the  past  autumn  this  station 
has  formed  the  stage  of  scenes  of  that  rare  kind  in 
which  the  hastened  march  of  history  may  be  said  to 
become  momentarily  visible.  The  stir  of  revolution 
manifested  itself  here  as  nowhere  else  in  the  capital. 
Here  bands  of  fugitives  assembled  in  those  days,  includ- 
ing victims  from  almost  every  class  of  citizen.  Many 
thousands  fled  by  South-bound  trains  within  the  space 
of  several  days — and  many  hundreds  of  these,  prob- 
ably, had  hoped  never  to  mount  the  "  fire-carts"  of 
the  West.  Among  the  strange  and  moving  visions 
which  haunt  termini  this  spectacle  of  weird  irony  is 
unique. 

The  third-class  carriages  head  the  train.  A  long 
while  before  the  moment  of  departure  they  are  crowded 
so  that  another  human  being  could  by  no  safe  means 
be  squeezed  in.  Children  are  heaped  one  above  another 
till  positively  there  is  room  for  no  more  children.  Men, 
climbing  up  between  the  carriages,  cling  to  any  hook 
or  bar  or  other  projection  that  offers.  The  vans  over- 
flow with  packages  of  goods  precious  or  endeared  by 
some  unimaginable  charm  of  familiarity ;  there  are 
chattels  of  the  most  astonishing  variety,  exquisite 
treasures  of  porcelain  and  scented  wood,  too  hastily 
wrapped  up,  and  huge  shabby  wicker  chairs,  worth 
very  little  money,  but  prized  no  doubt  in  virtue  of  the 
European  style,  which  is  fashionable.  A  striking  thing 
is  the  stillness  that  reigns,  not  a  ceremonial  or  sullen 
silence,  but  the  vague  indifferent  calm  of  flocks  and 
herds  when  they  are  dumb  at  their  going  in  or  coming 
out.  Even  the  children  are  silent.  The  eyes  of  old 
men  look  fixedly,  and  with  no  apparent  emotion  to  the 
front.  Here  and  there  the  head  of  a  young  girl  leans 
from  a  window,  the  yellow  star  of  a  silk  flower  fixed  in 
her  sleek  black  hair.  The  expression  on  all  faces  is  as 
utterly  detached  as  ever.  Yet  few  of  these  people  hope 
to  see  their  homes  again.  Further  down  the  train  are 
first-class  carriages.      The  merchants  and  gentry  sit 


huddled  in  their  furs,  some  motionless,  some 
apathetically  gazing  at  newspapers.  There  are  curious 
little  faces  of  Manchu  grandees,  thin  and  pallid,  with 
dry  wrinkled  skin  and  small  callous  eyes  staring  through 
thick-rimmed  spectacles.  They  recall  the  crabbed 
faces  of  Dutch  worthies  of  the  stay-at-home  and 
counting-house  type,  as  etched  by  Old  Masters.  All 
these  people,  too,  have  an  air  of  complete  indifference 
to  the  present  and  all  things  to  come.  But  surely  some 
among  them  are  sensible  of  the  ironies  of  their 
situation?  The  journals  they  have  bought  to  wile 
away  this  very  painful  quarter-of-an-hour  have  for  years 
been  preparing  the  way  for  the  present  crisis.  The 
very  instruments  of  flight,  the  cars  stamped  with  labels 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  must  be  a  galling  reminder  of  the 
steel-thrust  of  the  West  lying  right  at  the  heart  of 
Peking.  The  metals  run  parallel  to  the  city  wall; 
between  the  platform  and  the  base  of  the  rampart  there 
are  only  a  few  shivering  trees  and  crimson  flowers  of 
autumn  ;  there  is  a  little  pale  sunlight  on  the  battle- 
ments. 

Within  the  city,  in  the  long  dusty  streets  and  open 
spaces,  little  suggests  the  confusion  and  terror  of  a 
crisis.  To  the  habitue  the  more  frequented  quarters 
may  seem  somewhat  hushed  and  sparsely  peopled  ;  the 
stream  of  traffic  runs  somewhat  thin,  and  the  broughams 
which  are  the  pride  of  the  well-to-do  are  absent. 
Little  groups  of  soldiers  stand  about  at  gateways  and 
cross-roads,  though  the  display  of  authority  is  far  from 
overwhelming.  The  air  is  entirely  free  from  the 
sinister  gloom  which  broods  over  Western  capitals  at 
similar  times  of  eruption.  In  the  Legation  quarter 
there  are  no  symptoms  to  be  noted — except  one,  which 
is  as  quaint  as  it  is  significant.  Many  families  of  the 
wealthier  native  classes  have  sought  refuge  in  the  great 
European  hotel,  in  front  of  which  their  carriages  and 
blue  Peking  carts  throng  the  way.  And  there  they 
may  be  seen  at  the  upper  windows,  small  figures  of 
Manchu  ladies  and  children  peeping  between  the  lace 
curtains,  patches  of  mulberry  colour  and  Mediterranean 
blue. 

The  recesses  of  Peking  are  still  among  the  impene- 
trable places  of  the  earth.  Some  years  ago  Pierre 
Loti's  marvellous  description  of  the  inner  city  was  given 
to  the  world  in  a  book  entitled  "  Les  Derniers  Jours  de 
Pekin  ".  It  is  there  written  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
Forbidden  City  vanished  at  the  forcing  of  its  gates,  that 
foreign  occupation  destroyed  the  spell  for  ever.  The 
red  gates  are  now  again  fast  barred,  and  it  might  seem 
that  a  sanctity  dwells  inside  those  geranium-hued  walls 
that  a  material  violation  cannot  dispel.  There  would 
appear  to  exist  some  spiritual  virtue  clinging  to  the 
arcana  within,  elusive  and  inviolable.  Walking 
beneath  the  walls  in  the  quiet  light  of  a  November 
afternoon  one  can  imagine  that  this  belief  of  the 
inhabitants,  if  this  is  the  belief  they  hold,  is  justified  by 
their  faith.  Their  imperturbable  sangfroid,  which  is 
invaluable  at  the  present  time,  may  well  be  chiefly 
inspired  by  such  a  faith.  The  wondrous  tranquillity  of 
all  that  meets  the  eye  is  altogether  in  harmony  with 
this  impression.  The  imperial  tiles  shine  freshly  among 
the  deepening  colours  of  the  sky.  Grasses  and  little 
plants  stand  up  from  copings,  as  from  English  manor 
walls.  Some  white  birds  spread  their  milky  flight 
across  a  yellow  roof.  In  all  China  there  is  no  serener 
spot  than  the  approach  to  the  Forbidden  City,  that  little 
group  of  palaces  on  which  all  menaces  are  centred.  The 
decline  of  the  Manchu  autocracy  resembles  the  fading 
of  a  great  flower  whose  petal-tips  crinkle  and  perish 
while  the  centre  remains  fresh  and  bright.  The  seat 
of  the  Government  is  surrounded  by  an  almost  Arcadian 
calm,  while  outposts  of  its  far-stretched  greatness  fall 
in  sudden  and  complete  ruin.  It  is  said  that  through 
the  worst  alarms  the  Son  of  Heaven,  in  his  dim  and 
gilded  seclusion,  continued  daily  to  study  the  reading 
and  writing  of  the  Chinese  character.  Those  in 
positions  of  highest  responsibility  and  greatest  danger 
gave  no  sign  of  even  considering  the  expediency  of 
flight.  The  inner  courts  of  the  Forbidden  City  may  be 
sheltering  distracted  counsels  and  nights  of  poignant 
suspense.    All  appearances  show  as  quiet  and  bland 
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a  face  as  the  yellow  roofs,  yellow  like  yellow  broom, 
rising'  impassively  against  the  blue.  The  sentries  at 
ease,  the  lifeless  water  of  the  moat,  the  w  eeds  sprouting 
from  the  walls  give  an  impression  of  calm  as  cold  and 
listless  as  the  evening  frost. 


THE  MUSIC  OK  THE  OLD  YEAR. 
By  John  F.  Runciman. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  if  I  may  appropriately  so  begin 
in  the  Christmas  fairy-story  season,  there  lived  a 
musical  critic  who  at  the  end  of  every  year  used  to  sum 
up  the  year's  musical  happenings;  and  Christmas 
became  for  him  a  very  gloomy  affair  indeed.  For  so 
far  as  England  was  concerned  there  was  never  anything 
to  record — hardly  anything  that  mattered  ;  and  year  by 
year  as  that  unfortunate  critic  scanned  the  programmes 
and  opera-bills  of  the  past  twelve  months  he  grew  more 
bitter.  Everyone  connected  with  music  seemed  resolved 
that  nothing  should  be  done,  though  everyone  admitted 
that  everything  needed  doing.  The  Philharmonic  went 
obstinately  the  stupid  way  that  has  made  it  and  all  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Philharmonic  the  derision 
and  laughing-stock  of  musical  Europe  ;  Richter  gav  e 
his  half-dozen  or  so  of  Wagner-Beethoven  concerts  ;  at 
the  Albert  Hall  the  "  Redemption  ",  the  "  Golden 
Legend  ",  and  a  few  other  now  forgotten  masterpieces, 
were  sung ;  in  musical  criticism  Joseph  Bennett  and 
J.  A.  F.  Maitland  were  reckoned  mighty  great  men.  At 
the  provincial  festivals  "  The  Messiah  "  and  "  Elijah  " 
and  stale-born  novelties  were  given  ;  a  rare  orchestral 
concert  was  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  a  week  of  the  Carl 
Rosa  company  or,  later,  Mr.  Manners'  company,  was 
thought  quite  enough  of  opera.  It  quite  depresses  me 
to  recall  that  black  period  of  musical  history  in  England. 

The  aspect  has  brightened.  It  is  worth  while  devot- 
ing a  few  minutes  to  a  summary  of  this  year's  work, 
if  only  because  it  presents  features  that  make  one 
happier  regarding  the  future.  If  no  omnipotent  com- 
poser has  sprung  to  light,  at  least  there  are  signs  that 
the  younger  men  are  striving  their  hardest  and  are 
no  longer  content  to  walk  piously  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  professors  :  they  have  thrown  over  their  masters 
and  their  masters'  teachings  altogether.  Were  old 
Macfarrcn — who  was  a  hard  worker  and  everything  but 
a  musician — were  he  alive  now  he  would  solemnly  warn 
the  kidlings  of  the  Academy  against  such  idle  appren- 
tices as  Holbrooke,  York  Bowen,  Delius  and  Bantock  ; 
he  would  say  they  did  not  compose  like  Macfarren, 
partly  because  they  could  not,  having  misspent  the  years 
that  should  have  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  Macfarren 's 
works,  partly  because  of  their  innate  wickedness,  arro- 
gance, proud  hearts  and  what  not ;  he  would  predict 
sad  ends  for  them  all,  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope  being 
the  most  likely  and  least  painful.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  should  have  heard  from  him  ;  but  to  those  of 
us  who  happen  to  be  musicians  by  the  gift  of  God  and 
who  regard  music  as  something  quite  different  from 
bad  arithmetic  (for  Macfarren's  arithmetic  is  downright 
bad  :  from  beginning  to  end  a  pack  of  scientific  lies) — 
to  us,  I  say,  the  very  fact  that  the  young  men  without 
exception  have  kicked  over  the  traces  is  precisely  the 
most  healthy  sign  in  a  healthv  year. 

I  do  not  propose  to  repeat  my  criticisms  on  the  new 
compositions  produced  during  the  year  :  I  do  not  wish 
to  weary  my  readers,  and  I  should  seem  to  contradict 
myself.  A  friend  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  that  it 
was  all  very  well  to  dissemble  my  love  for  the  younger 
composers,  but  why  did  I  persistently  kick  them  down- 
stairs ;  another  sent  Christmas  greetings  with  the 
remark  "  Don't  be  always  grumbling  at  things — cheer 
us  up  "  ! — which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  do.  But 
while  I  think  striving  is  an  excellent,  inspiring  and 
hopeful  thing  I  cannot  but  recognise  that  it  is  not 
accomplishment.  In  the  long  run  accomplishment  will 
ensue,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  crop  of  masterpieces. 
The  one  good  thing  is  that  the  young  men  arc  trying 
more  or  less  in  the  right  direction.  It  may  be  they  have 
written  fine  things  :  should  I  at  any  time  be  forced  to 


change  my  mind  it  will  lie  a  great  joy  to  me  to  admit: 
that  1  was  wrong;  but  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  I 
<  an  get  no  thrill  from  their  work.  Take,  for  instance, 
Holbrooke's  variations  on  "  Three  Blind  Mice  ";  why 
on  earth  should  such  a  bit  of  skylarking  have  been  put 
to  paper?  It  was  very  well  for  Beethoven  to  use  the 
variation  form  :  he  was  all  the  time  adding  to  the 
resources  of  his  art ;  and  in  the  best  sonatas  he  used 
it  to  achieve  sublime  effects— for  I  suppose  nobody  ques- 
tions that  the  "  Kreuzcr  "  sonata  variations  stand 
amongst  the  most  magnificent  things  in  music.  He 
used  the  form  very  frequently  as  a  technical  exercise 
— the  G  major  and  the  Diabelli  variations  are  examples  ; 
and  at  times  to  express  a  tremendous  under  lying 
idea,  as  in  the  Kreuzcr  and  the  E  major  and 
C  minor  piano  sonatas.  Why  does  Holbrooke  use  the 
form?  He  has  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  technical 
devices  to  show  us;  in  "Three  Blind  Mice"  at  any 
rate  he  has  no  deep  emotion  to  find  utterance  for.  But 
he  was  determined  to  write  his  variations  and  the 
result  is  an  utterly  futile  piece  of  trifling  with  a  dull, 
stupid  tune.  The  Holbrooke  of  the  "  Dylan  "  music  is 
a  different  fellow  altogether,  as  is  the  Holbrooke  of 
numerous  other  compositions;  and  I  cite  the  "  Blind 
Mice  "  thing  only  because  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  work 
by  which  the  younger  men  spoil  their  chances.  They 
mean  well  ;  they  are  discontented  with  the  old  and 
anxious  to  hit  upon  the  new  ;  but,  perhaps  because  they 
are  afraid  of  seeming  pompous  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  they  drop  beneath  the  high  level  which  they  could 
easily  attain  and  sustain.  If  I  eternally  "  grumble  at 
things  "  it  is  because  our  musicians  do  not  take  them- 
selves seriously  enough,  do  not  naively  take  themselves 
at  the  highest  valuation  possible  to  them  :  instead  of  try- 
ing to  compose  "  Apassionata  "  sonatas  and  "  Eroica  " 
symphonies  they  are  content  with  "  Blind  Mice  "  varia- 
tions. As  I  have  held  up  Holbrooke  as  an  awful  warn- 
ing let  me  go  on  to  state  that  the  prospectus  of  his 
next  series  of  concerts  is  by  far  the  most  promising 
ever  issued.  There  are  to  be  three,  the  first  on 
25  January,  devoted  to  string  chamber-music;  the 
second  on  22  February,  devoted  to  choral  music  ;  the 
third  on  25  March,  given  up  to  them  that  blow  the 
clarinet,  flute  and  such  instruments.  The  programmes 
are  excellent  and  the  prices  of  admission  strikingly  low  : 
for  one  guinea  you  have  two  seats  at  each  of  the  three 
concerts  ;  and  unless  my  arithmetic  is  as  bad  as  the 
late  Macfarren's  contrapuntal-arithmetic  this  works 
out  at  three-and-sixpence  per  seat  per  concert.  A  large 
number  of  new  songs  by  Delius  and  others  will  be  sung. 
Whether  the  paying  audiences  will  be.  big  enough  to 
cover  the  expenses  no  man  can  say ;  for  people  always 
find  excuses  for  abstaining  from  paying.  If  its  is  not 
the  income-tax  or  servant-tax  or  land-tax,  it  is  the 
weather  or  the  Liberal  Government  or  the  influence  of 
a  newly-discovered  comet  :  something  handy  can  nearly 
always  be  found  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  music  out  in 
the  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  British  people  that  the  Russian 
dancers  have  not  failed  to  find  plenty  of  admirers 
amongst  those  lovers  of  the  highest-class  music  who 
support  Covent  Garden.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Holbrooke 
arrange  with  Mr.  Harry  Higgins  to  have  a  ballet  inter- 
polated between  the  Adagio  and  Rondo,  for  clarinet 
and  piano,  to  be  played  in  March?  It  would  be  in- 
artistic ;  but  what  would  that  matter  if  it  was  a 
"  draw"?  Covent  Garden  does  not  stick  at  such- 
trifles  :  why  should  Mr.  Holbrooke? 

The  biggest  musical  enterprise  launched  during  the 
year  has  been,  of  course,  Mr.  Hammerstein's  new 
opera-house.  Some  readers  may  wonder  why  I  have 
said  so  little  about  it ;  and  my  answer  is  that  I  have  so 
little  to  say  about  it.  I  had  hoped  it  was  to  capture 
— or  to  attempt  to  capture — the  London  public  by 
giving  the  finest  operas  in  the  finest  possible  manner  ; 
but  alas  !  I  have  found  it  to  be  simply  a  rival  of  Covent 
Garden  on  Covent  Garden's  own  ground.  The  stale 
old  operas  with  brand-new  singers  :  this  has  been  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  plan — for  I  cannot  conceive  "  Hero- 
diade  "  and."  Quo  Yadis  "  to  be  novelties  worth  fetch- 
ing out  here.      As  subsidiaries  in  a  big  scheme  we 
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might  have  listened  to  them  patiently  enough— even 
with  warmth  ;  but  as  the  pieces  de  resistance  they  fell 
not  a  little  flat.  The  Sunday  concerts  have  been  of  a 
most  interesting  and  respectable  character.  True,  Mr. 
Hammerstein  has  been  compelled  to  advertise  so  many 
seats  as  "  free  ";  but  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
stoop  to  such  base  tactics.  The  only  opponents  of 
London  amusements  are  retired  colonels  and  such-like 
who  derive  their  incomes  from  investments  in  concerns 
which  earn  their  profits  by  Sunday  labour  ;  and  I  had 
hoped  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  would  set  these  gentry 
at  defiance.  He  has  not  :  he  is  afraid  of  the  flunkey 
magistrate ;  but,  anyhow,  it  must  be  said  that  his 
Sunday  concerts  are  absolutely  the  most  cheerful  in 
London. 

To  round  up  this  year's  summary,  the  Christmas 
concerts  have  been  plentiful  and  good.  In  this  I 
rejoice  ;  because  what  we  want  is  plenty  of  concerts  at 
a  moderate  price  for  admission,  and  these  we  have  had 
this  year's  end.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business  to  notice 
all  these  things  in  detail,  and  I  am  not  a  bird  to  be 
in  ten  places  at  once  ;  but  surely  it  is  a  good  thing 
that,  whereas  a  few  years  back  London  was  a  desert 
on  a  Sunday  or  a  Christmas  Day,  nowadays  those  who 
don't  want  to  go  to  public-houses  or  betting-clubs  have 
somewhere  to  go  to.  Mr.  Beecham  has  done  little  of 
late  ;  and  I  hope  that  no  law-court  proceedings  will  deter 
him  from  going  ahead  with  his  schemes.  It  delighted 
me  to  learn  that  he  was  received  with  rapture  at  a  reCent 
concert. 

ABSENT  FRIENDS. 
By  Filson  Young. 

THAT  is  a  good  custom  by  which  men  and  women, 
met  together  for  any  glad  or  solemn  festivity, 
when  they  have  duly  toasted  themselves  and  each 
other,  commemorate  the  absent  in  one  generous  and 
inclusive  cup.  It  is  towards  the  close. of  things  that 
our  thoughts  turn  to  them — at  the  end  of  the  week  at 
sea,  at  the  end  of  a  feast,  at  those  gatherings,  half 
convivial,  half  pathetic,  that  mark  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  on  all  such  occasions  when  our  hearts  are 
full ;  for  although  life  and  experience  teach  us  that  our 
friends  do  not  always  like  one  another,  and  that  some 
of  them,  equally  dear  to  us,  are  better  apart,  yet  there 
is  in  every  generous  soul  a  purely  human  instinct  to 
bring  everyone  and  everything  he  cares  for  together 
within  the  circle  of  his  love.  And  so  we  lift  our 
glasses,  and  with  a  mingling  of  pleasant  and  sad 
thoughts,  memories  and  regrets,  murmur  "  Absent 
Friends  ". 

There  are  so  many  of  them  ;  and  he  has  either  very 
few  friends,  or  is  singularly  fortunate  in  the  presence 
of  many,  for  whom  the  absent  are  not  in  the  majority. 
And  there  are  many  kinds  of  absent  friends.  There 
are  those  who  arc  always  absent  when  they  are  most 
needed,  to  whom  one  does  not  think  of  turning  in  the 
tight  places,  who  are  present,  like  all  other  agreeable 
superfluities,  only  when  the  road  is  smooth  and  the  sun 
is  shining  ;  and  who  are  destined  to  be  absent,  not  only 
from  you  and  me,  but  from  everyone,  all  through  life, 
who  might  really  have  need  of  their  friendship.  They 
are  the  people  who  "never  mix  themselves  up"  with 
anything  difficult,  who  "  never  take  sides  ",  who 
"  never  interfere  " — in  a  word  who  avoid  all  centres 
of  trouble,  and  so  miss  the  only  places  in  life  where 
treasures  and  sweet  things  may  certainly  be  found. 
Poor  friends,  absent  from  life  itself  ! 

And  there  are  others  who  if  they  are  absent  are 
never  friends,  or  if  they  are  friends  are  seldom  absent. 
They  are  the  shallow  souls  to  whom  only  what  is 
actually  present  is  real,  whose  friends  are  always  their 
next-door  neighbours  in  life,  who  are  intimate  with 
their  partners  at  dinner,  and  bosom  friends  of  a  season 
in  town.  What  is  beyond  their  sight  or  touch  is  beyond 
their  feeling.  They  are  the  "  I  meant  it  when  I 
said  it"  brigade,  who  may  mean  the  direct  opposite 
a  week  afterwards.  They  are  often  lovable,  amusing, 
and  agreeable;  they  do  no  good  at  all,  and  very  little 


harm  ;  we  will  remember  them  in  our  toast,  although 
they  assuredly  will  not  remember  us.  How  little  we 
miss  them  compared  with  those  truly  and  terribly  absent 
ones  whom  life,  and  not  death  or  time,  has  sundered 
from  us  ;  with  whom  we  once  walked  as  familiar  souls, 
sharing  life  and  breath,  and  with  whom  we  shall  never 
walk  more.  Yet  even  from  these,  although  gulfs 
impassable  divide  us,  we  are  often  less  far  off  than  we 
think  ;  their  very  absence  takes  the  sting  from  their  and 
our  offences  ;  the  sad  things  fade  from  memory,  while 
the  joys  remain  ever  green.  When  the  laughter 
is  going  round,  and  we  seem  most  absorbed  in  the 
moment,  the  absent  are  often  most  near  to  us,  seen 
and  communed  with  in  those  mysterious,  detached  and 
radiant  chambers  of  the  mind  where,  as  in  a  shrine, 
we  keep  what  we  love  best.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  radiance  within  and,  perhaps,  the  gloom  without, 
is  painful  and  disturbing  ;  it  is  thus  that  deep  natures 
are  often  most  lonely  in  a  crowd,  because  they  are 
neither  part  of  it  nor  wholly  detached  from  it,  but 
stand  midway  between  the  absent  and  the  present,  at 
home  with  neither,  but  distracted  by  both.  For  absent 
friends  cannot  always  be  invoked,  even  in  the  spirit. 
Sometimes  our  affections  fly  like  birds  from  one  to 
another,  and  find  nowhere  to  alight ;  sometimes  they 
come  bade,  bearing  some  reassuring  olive  leaf ;  and 
sometimes  and  happily  they  find  lodging  and  refresh- 
ment in  the  wilderness,  and  come  back  to  us  no  more. 

And  there  is  that  other  company  of  the  absent — 
those  who,  in  the  familiar  yet  mysterious  figurative 
expression,  have  passed  beyond  the  veil  that  divides 
us  from  those  who  live  no  longer  in  time  and  space — 
that  veil  which  seems  sometimes  to  have  the  substance 
of  steel,  and  sometimes  of  mere  gossamer  that  a  breath 
or  a  prayer  can  agitate,  and  which  nevertheless  is  more 
impenetrable  than  a  thousand  stone  walls.  It  is  one 
of  the  faults  of  a  certain  kind  of  religion  that,  in 
dwelling  on  the  realities  of  another  world  and  another 
life,  it  has  for  many  people  magnified  and  made  more 
terrible  the  physical  fact  of  death.  In  such  a 
conception,  while  there  is  a  possibility  of  ultimate 
reunion,  there  is  the  certainty  of  complete  separation 
in  the  present.  Need  it  really  be  so  complete?  Death 
may  be,  in  the  Arabian  phrase,  the  Destroyer  of 
Delights  and  Sunderer  of  Companies,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  necessarily  the  divider  of  friends.  The  fact  of 
death  may  be  strangely  small,  as  you  can  realise  for 
yourself.  You  have  a  friend  in  the  Antipodes  ;  he 
dies ;  and  three  weeks  later  you  get  the  news,  and 
begin  to  sorrow.  But  for  three  weeks  he  has  been 
dead,  and,  just  because  no  one  told  you,  you  felt  no 
loss  or  grief ;  you  still  thought  of  him  and  loved  him 
and  possessed  him  in  your  heart.  The  day  and  hour 
of  his  death  made  no  impression  on  you.  Only  when 
the  post  came  you  suddenly  felt  that  you  had  lost  him. 
And  if  there  had  been  no  post,  and  no  one  had  ever 
told  you,  you  might  have  gone  on  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  in  the  secure  possession  of  him.  Absent  in  the 
body  he  would  always  have  been,  but  that  was  true 
from  the  moment  he  sailed,  and  death  added  nothing 
to  it.  The  idea  of  him,  which  is  all  we  ever  possess  of 
those  who  are  physically  absent,  was  yours  equally 
before  and  after  the  little  moment  of  death. 

And  are  not  our  friends  who  are  absent  in  this  sense 
peculiarlv  our  own?  Death  stops  the  development  of 
friendship,  but  it  also  stops  its  decay.  It  does  not  end, 
it  fixes  friendship.  What  your  relationship  was  on  the 
day  your  friend  left  you,  it  remains  as  long  as  you 
live,  unalterable  by  any  human  frailty  or  failure,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  evil  chance.  You  have  seen 
life  divide  friend  from  friend,  and  the  lover  from  the 
beloved,  but  never  death  ;  life  is  stronger  than  love, 
and  may  destroy  it,  but  love  is  stronger  than  death. 
No  one  who  really  loves  life  can  entirely  hate  death, 
which  is  a  part  of  it  ;  and  thus  even  when  it  is  most 
terrible  we  may  cheer  ourselves  by  thinking  of  it  not  as 
the  thief  but  as  the  guardian  of  our  treasures. 

One  very  obvious  lesson  we  might  learn  from  our 
absent  friends,  yet  we  never  do  quite  learn  it — and 
that  is  to  remember  those  who  are  still  present.  It  is 
absurdly  simple,  yet  the  whole  root  of  the  matter  lies 
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there.  We  have  only  a  little  time  in  which  to  love 
and  value  them  ;  and  if  we  could  but  use  every  moment, 
save  and  fulfil  the  flying  opportunities,  be  always  and 
entirely  kind,  then  at  the  toast  of  "  Absent  Friends  " 
we  might  drain  our  glasses,  and  find  there  no  drop  or 
taste  of  bitterness. 


A    DINNER  PARTY. 
By  Bertram  Smith. 

NOW  that  one  has  become  a  mere  participant  in  the 
well-ordered  feast,  both  the  dinner  itself  and  the 
occasion  which  it  represents  have  lost  much  of  their 
original  flavour.  The  former  should,  of  course,  to  be 
fully  enjoyed,  be  stolen  in  small  quantities  from  the 
pantry,  and  consumed  in  a  dark,  remote  spare  bedroom  ; 
the  latter  should  be  viewed  in  fragments  surreptitiously 
from  an  ambush. 

I  can  remember  hardly  any  event  which  threw  the 
nursery  into  so  high  a  state  of  excitement  as  an  impend- 
ing "  dinner  party  ".  For  this  strange  function,  whose 
real  intention  was  wrapped  in  obscurity,  laid  a  potent 
spell  upon  the  house,  turning  it  into  a  home  of  pure 
romance,  giving  a  wholly  new  aspect  to  familiar  things, 
subtly  affecting  the  behaviour  of  familiar  persons. 
From  the  very  moment  when  the  iron  handle  was 
brought  forth  from  the  back  of  the  sideboard,  and  at  its 
magic  touch  the  dining-room  table  split  across  the 
centre  and  expanded  irresistibly  along  the  carpet  with 
a  yawning  chasm  growing  by  inches  in  its  interior,  and 
was  thereafter  fitted  with  "  leaves  "  to  make  good  the 
discrepancy,  so  that  at  last  it  assumed  splendid  and  over- 
powering proportions  ;  till  the  moment  when  one  had 
been  finally  captured  for  bed,  and  had  nothing  left  to 
hope  for,  except  to  try  to  keep  awake  to  listen  for 
departing  carriages,  the  afternoon  and  evening  resolved 
themselves  into  one  long  adventure. 

The  development  of  the  dining-room  table  alone  from 
the  humble  board  at  which  we  had  lunched  into  a 
glittering  prodigy  that  filled  the  whole  room  w^as  in 
itself  a  process  well  worth  watching.  Its  final  equip- 
ment was  so  lavish,  so  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  case, 
so  fantastic  and  unreal  that  one  could  but  marvel  at  it 
as  one  of  the  most  astonishing  revelations  of  the  mind 
of  the  Grown-up.  The  number  of  knives  and  forks 
alone,  if  one  took  the  trouble  to  count  them,  was  cause 
for  laughter,  but  the  glasses  were  simply  bewildering, 
suggesting  as  they  did  a  degree  of  excessive  and  dis- 
criminating thirst  which  one  had  not  regarded  as  pos- 
sible. The  only  innovation  with  which  one  could 
generously  sympathise  was  the  treatment  of  the  table 
napkins.  In  these  upstanding  and  contorted  forms — 
each  bearing  a  small  roll  of  bread  within  its  snow-white 
heart — one  could  almost  trace  the  hand  of  genius.  That 
was  a  feat  to  be  practised  with  clean  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for  days  to  come. 

Of  course  it  was  well  understood,  as  it  had  been 
vigorously  laid  down,  that  our  sole  duty  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  was  to  "  keep  out  of  the  way  ".  But 
to  obey  the  injunction  literally  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  be  expected  to  stand.  It  was  really  very 
little  use  trying  to  get  into  the  kitchen — an  alluring 
scene  of  distracted  effort,  where  all  manner  of  miracles 
were  being  hourly  performed — but  one  could  always 
climb  down  the  dank  little  enclosure  outside  and  enjoy 
the  prospect  from  the  windows,  slowly  mastering  by 
observation  the  principal  items  of  the  bill  of  fare.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  was  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  campaign,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
question  of  the  fish  arriving  late,  or  any  doubt  at  all  as 
to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  savoury,  the  company 
at  nursery  tea  had  discussed  the  crisis  with  sympathetic 
interest.  Nursery  tea  was  apt  to  be  inadequate  on  these 
occasions,  but  we  made  no  complaint  on  that  score. 
Well  we  knew — who  better? — the  strain  that  had  been 
thrown  on  the  administration. 

The  next  glorious  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
appearance  of  Old  John  Gardener.  That  was  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  faculty  of  the  party  for  turn- 
ing all  things  topsy-turvy.    For  John — it  was  obvious 


to  the  meanest  intelligence -  looked  hopelessly  out  of 
place  in  the  house,  though  we  were  all  agreed  that  he 
was  exceedingly  handsome  in  his  black  suit.  For  a 
long  time  we  believed  that  he  was  regularly  called  in 
when  the  climax  arrived  as  a  sort  of  dictator  to  take 
over  the  complete  direction  of  the  affair — a  position 
quite  admirably  in  accordance  with  his  talents,  and  it 
was  with  something  of  disappointment  that  we  dis- 
covered later  that  his  was  the  humbler  office  of  assisting 
with  the  carving  and  carrying  the  heavy  dishes  up  the 
kitchen  stairs. 

Before  we  come  to  the  active  period  of  skirmishing 
which  filled  the  evening  I  would  point  out  that  much 
depended  on  the  waitress  of  the  moment.  There  were 
several  of  these  in  our  day,  but  they  all  fell  into  one  of 
two  classes  ;  those  who  said  they  would  bring  you  some-, 
thing  afterwards  if  you  would  go  away  now  and  be 
good,  and  those  who  gave  you  something  at  once  as 
the  price  of  your  going  away. 

The  Arrival  was  witnessed,  of  course,  from  a  safe 
ambush.  The  favourite  spot  was  the  curtain  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  which  commanded  the  hall,  but  it 
only  accommodated  two.  Others  must  be  content  with 
the  top  of  the  long  linen-press  in  the  lobby  or  the  chink 
of  a  half-closed  door.  When  every  new-comer  was 
safely  stowed  in  the  drawing-room  we  would  come  out 
and  compare  notes,  ready  to  seek  cover  again  at  the 
next  ring  of  the  bell.  But  we  were  always  in  our  places 
when  dinner  was  announced,  lying  flat  upon  the  upper 
landing  and  peering  through  the  banisters,  enjoying  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  short  procession  as  it  turned 
into  the  dining-room.  After  that  there  was  a  pause  for 
a  while.  One's  sisters  probably  detached  themselves 
from  the  main  party,  and  stole  into  the  bedroom  behind 
us  with  a  view  to  examining  from  a  safe  distance,  and 
not  without  a  certain  awe,  the  cloaks  of  the  visiting 
ladies  laid  out  upon  the  bed.  It  seemed  silly,  but  girls 
were  like  that.  In  the  meantime  there  was  not  much 
to  be  done,  for  no  one  is  interested  in  soup,  and  the 
occasion  was,  therefore,  a  good  one  to  go  down  to  the 
dining-room  door  and  "  listen  to  the  buzz  ".  There 
we  would  stand  whispering  for  a  time  while  feverish 
servitors  passed  to  and  fro.  And  certainly  there  was 
nothing  more  mysterious  or  memorable  in  the  whole 
evening's  entertainment  than  this  strange  penetrating 
buzz  of  conversation  which  rose  almost  to  a  scream 
whenever  the  door  was  opened.  That  they  were  all 
talking  at  once  at  the  top  of  their  voices  was,  of  course, 
obvious,  though  one  could  never  distinguish  the  words. 
But  what  were  they  talking  about?  And  why  in  the 
world  did  they  do  it?  This  was  no  ordinary  conver- 
sation. It  was  a  clamour.  And  yet  one  must  suppose 
they  were  eating  all  the  time. 

After  that  one  would  always  pay  a  visit  to  the  deserted 
drawing-room  where  the  fire  burned  brightly  and  the 
lights  were  low.  It  gave  one  some  sort  of  curious 
satisfaction  to  occupy  the  very  ground  of  this  fantastic 
drama,  between  scenes,  and  to  discuss  the  gay  host  that 
would  so  soon  return  to  it.  But  we  must  be  up 
and  doing,  for  a  scout  has  reported  that  the  joint  has 
already  descended  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  moment  for 
active  pillage  has  arrived.  From  our  base  upon  the 
upper  landing  a  series  of  raids  would  then  be  made,  and 
woe  to  the  dish  which,  having  served  its  purpose  in  the 
dining-room,  was  left  unguarded  in  an  empty  pantry  ! 
One  after  another  we  tried  our  luck  with  varying  suc- 
cess, making  merry  picnic  with  the  spoils.  As  time 
went  on,  the  sport  became  more  and  more  exciting,  for 
we  had  two  forces  to  contend  with.  On  the  one  hand 
Old  John  Gardener,  now  relieved  from  his  more  pressing 
duties,  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  guard  the  stairs, 
and  an  attack  could  only  be  made  at  a  moment  when 
he  had  been  called  away.  On  the  other  hand  we  were 
already  being  captured  ourselves,  everyone  in  his  turn, 
for  bed,  and  the  company  diminished  fast  as  one  reluc- 
tant victim  after  another  was  borne  off  to  the  night 
nursery.  There  was  still,  of  course,  the  possibility  of 
a  daring  descent  in  one's  night-shirt,  but  by  that  time 
there  was  an  added  risk.  For  at  any  moment  the  ladies 
might  emerge  into  the  hall. 

Even  when  one  had  settled  down  for  the  night  there 
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was  always  a  remote  chance  that  an  ally  in  the  kitchen 
would  send  up  some  final  fragment  of  dessert.  But  it 
was  not  likely.  One  must  resign  oneself  to  listening 
to  the  faint  strains  of  music  from  below,  and  pondering 
upon  the  central  problem  which  never  grew  stale — of 
why  they  did  this  sort  of  thing,  and  if  they  really  had 
enjoyed  themselves. 


THE  LIFE  OF  RUSKIN. 
By  Selwyn  Image. 

IN  these  two  volumes,*  consisting  together  of  well 
over  a  thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  Mr. 
Cook  has  given  us  the  authoritative,  the  final,  Life  of 
Ruskin.  I  use  the  word  "  final  "  advisedly.  Ruskin 
was  not  only  so  great  a  man,  but  he  wrote  upon  so  many 
important  human  interests  with  such  power,  incisive- 
ness,  brilliancy,  that,  as  years  go  on,  many  a  new  book 
is  sure  to  appear  dealing  with  his  personality  and  his 
teaching.  Scarcely  is  it  any  exaggeration  to  apply  to 
him  the  famous  words,  "  dedit  Deus  sapientiam,  et 
prudentiam  multam  nimis,  et  latitudinem  cordis,  quasi 
arenam  quae  est  in  littore  maris  "  :  "  God  gave  him 
wisdom  and  understanding  exceeding  much,  and  large- 
ness of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea- 
shore ".  Are  we  interested  in  the  arts,  or  in  politics, 
or  in  social  questions,  or  in  nature  and  natural  historv — 
the  list  is  not  easily  exhausted — well,  upon  every  one  of 
these  things  has  Ruskin  written.  It  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  assert  that  in  all  he  has  said  upon  them  he 
has  spoken  with  complete  soundness,  with  an  abiding 
authority.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  even  when  in 
the  full  summer  of  his  powers,  he  was  not  at  times 
given  to  exaggeration  and,  indeed,  a  fantastic  wilful- 
ness. Vet  it  would  be  equally  idle  and  preposterous 
not  to  recognise  how,  in  spite  of  these  faults  or  short- 
comings, there  is  not  one  of  the  multifarious  interests 
he  dealt  with  upon  which  he  did  not,  at  least  by  the 
way,  throw  some  vitalising  light.  His  "  Arrows  of 
the  Chase  "  were  never  shot  in  wantonness.  If  he  is 
praising  extravagantly  it  will  be  found  on  reflection 
that  it  is  some  real  important  good  he  is  emphasising  ; 
if  he  is  condemning  extravagantly  there  is  some  real 
important  evil  lurking  at  hand  that  enrages  him. 
Hence,  assuredly,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  last  of  the 
books  about  Ruskin  will  not  be  yet  for  many  a  dav. 
The  problems  which  his  character  and  his  teaching 
suggest,  nay,  rather  which  they  thrust  imperatively 
on  us,  are  not  so  readily  finished  off.  Still,  so  far  as 
the  facts  of  his  life  go,  these  two  volumes  are  final. 
Mr.  Cook  tells  us  at  the  outset  the  stores  of  material 
he  has  had  placed  at  his  disposal  to  draw  upon,  the 
most  important  of  them  being  Ruskin's  own  diaries, 
note-books,  and  letters.  Certainly  he  has  used  and 
arranged  this  vast  mass  of  material  admirably.  For 
writing  the  lives  of  most  men,  for  writing  the  lives 
even  of  not  a  few  famous  men,  a  thousand  closelv 
printed  pages  would  be  far  too  much  ;  we  should  resent 
numbers  of  them  as  wearisome,  trivial,  irrelevant.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  Ruskin  that  many  of  his  most 
weighty,  poignant,  and  brilliant  utterances  are  to  be 
found  not  in  his  formal  treatises  but  in  his  letters, 
whether  to  the  papers  or  to  his  friends,  or  even  to 
casual  correspondents  ;  and  of  these  letters  the  number 
is  indeed  legion.  Ruskin  was  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  prodigal  of  himself  to  amazement ;  and  there 
have  been  few  indeed  who  have  had  such  stores,  and 
these  always,  as  it  were,  ready  to  hand,  of  which  to  be 
prodigal.  From  his  early  days  and  throughout  he 
observed  keenly,  he  read  widely,  he  worked  incessantly. 
His  alert  sensitiveness  to  all  that  met  him  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  or  in  the  needs  and  struggle  of 
human  society  was  unsurpassed.  And  then,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  was  gifted  with  a  memory  of  great 
tenacity  and  a  power  of  instantly  expressing  himself 
in  exact,  brilliant,  or  biting  words  that  was  literallv 
unrivalled.      For  him,  therefore,  there  was  no  need 
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for  some  exceptional  call  to  be  made,  or  for  his 
deliberately  setting  himself  down  to  some  grave  effort 
before  his  utterances  were  of  weight  or  interest.  And 
so  it  comes  about  that  in  this  long  life  of  him,  made  up 
so  largely  as  it  is  of  his  own  writings,  there  is  not  a 
dull  or  unsuggestive  page ;  there  is  no  slight  letter  or 
entry  of  his  included  which  by  a  reverent  student  of 
his  genius  and  character  would  be  wished  away. 

In  a  certain  sense,  in  a  certain  quite  serious  sense, 
Ruskin's  life,  was  a  tragedy.  Inheriting  from  his  father 
a  large  fortune,  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
gifts,  using  alike  his  fortune  and  his  gifts  prodigally  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  attaining  among  the  fore- 
most of  his  contemporaries  the  highest  reverence  for 
his  genius,  listened  and  flocked  to  by  the  public  at 
large  as  the  first  authority  upon  one  of  the  great 
interests  of  civilised  life,  there  would  certainly  have 
seemed  to  be  before  him  a  career  of  unexampled  happi- 
ness. Everything,  it  would  have  been  said,  was  in 
his  favour.  And  for  many  a  long  year,  no  doubt,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  world ;  nay,  so  in  a  great  measure 
actually  it  was.  But  then  at  last  came  cruel  fate  and 
utterly  broke  him.  Of  those  long  closing  years  of  his 
life,  tended  though  they  were  by  the  loving  care  of  his 
friends,  it  is  not  possible  to  read  without  profound 
emotion.  As  one  reads  of  them,  as  one  more  intimately 
knows  of  them,  there  recur  to  one's  mind  those  terrible 
words  of  Thackeray  over  Swift — Swift,  with  whom 
Ruskin  once  professed  to  find  much  in  common  with 
himself  :  "  An  immense  genius  :  an  awful  downfall 
and  ruin.  So  great  a  man  he  seems  to  me,  that  thinking 
of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an  empire  falling  ".  In  the 
range  of  literature  is  there  anything  more  pathetic  than 
the  loving,  tremulous  little  letter  of  eight  lines  written 
to  his  aged  friend,  Miss  Susan  Beaver,  on  her  death- 
bed in  1893,  which  it  "  took  him  three  hours  to 
fashion  "?  Or,  again,  than  this  record,  when,  five 
years  later,  "  on  the  death  of  Gladstone  in  1898,  he 
wanted  to  write  to  Mrs.  Drew,  he  sat  an  hour  or  more 
pen  in  hand,  but  could  get  no  further  than  the  words  : 
'  Dear  Mary,  I  am  grieved  at  the  death  of  your  father  ' 
— and  no  more  would  come,  to  him  who  was  a  fountain 
of  divine  words  once"?  Indeed  it  is  not  possible  to 
transcribe  these  sentences  with  undimmed  eyes  and 
steady  hand. 

It  is  an  idle  question,  arid  yet  to  those  who  meditate 
on  Ruskin's  works  and  life  a  perpetually  recurrent  one 
— what  difference  might  it  conceivably  have  made  to 
both  had  fortune  been  to  him  in  his  earlier  years  less 
favourable  than  she  was?  If  he  had  not  been  so 
sheltered  at  home  in  his  childhood  and  his  youth  :  if  he 
had  had  but  a  competence  to  start  with  :  if  fame  had 
not  come  to  him,  fame  and  a  vast  influence  over  others, 
for  many  a  long  year  :  in  a  word,  if  he  had  had  to 
struggle  and  to  rough  it  among  his  fellows,  making 
his  way  among  them  only  gradually  and  with  labour? 
Well,  if  such  had  been  ordained  him,  what  then?  His 
genuine,  profoundest  admirers,  those  who,  perhaps, 
would  not  hesitate  at  endorsing  Tolstoi's  estimate  of 
him  as  "  the  greatest  Englishman  of  his  time  ",  are  the 
last  to  be  ignorant  of  or  to  deny  many  a  fault  that  marked 
and  marred  him.  There  the  faults  lie  plain  enough  on 
the  surface  for  any  idle  passer-by  to  see  and  peck  at. 
Petulance,  wilfulness,  extravagance  of  praise  or  of 
blame  in  whatever  pleases  or  displeases,  unrestrained 
fantasticalness  of  emotion  and  of  utterance,  hastiness 
and  contemptuousness  of  temper  :  these  are  all  grave 
faults,  and  with  all  of  these  is  Ruskin  justly  chargeable, 
and  alas  !  not  merely  once  and  again.  How  far  might 
they  have  been  eradicated  or  modified  had  his  earlier 
youth  and  manhood  been  less  easy  to  him?  And  then, 
what  greater  fineness  and  force  might  there  have  come 
over  his  work,  what  less  of  tragedy  into  his  end?  Irre- 
pressible yet  idle  questionings,  there  is  no  answering 
them  ! 

And  assuredly  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
sets  us  on  quite  other  thoughts  than  these  empty  sur- 
misings.  After  all,  a  virile  faith  sees  in  every  man's 
life  an  ordering  providence  which  refuses  to  make 
everything  mechanically  smooth  there  for  the  working 
out  of  its  wise,  far-reaching  purposes.    In  this  great 
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man's  life  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  detect  how  from  his 
very  weaknesses  and  faults  there  did  actually  spring 
virtues  and  strength.  His  passionate  love  of  beauty, 
and  of  truth,  his  fearlessness  in  championing  them,  his 
saeva  indignatio  against  all  that  was  untrue,  dis- 
honest, unjust,  impure,  unlovely,  of  evil  report — these 
immense  virtues  were  his  from  youth  throughout  to 
age,  and  were  his  in  a  measure  altogether  supcrcminent. 
In  a  measure  so  supereminent  they,  perhaps,  could  not 
have  been  without  that  self-confidence  which  was  really 
at  the  root  of  all  that  seems  to  us  in  him  less  estimable. 
By  these  virtues  he  prevailed  in  his  day  for  our  incal- 
culable good,  and  by  them  he  will  continue  to  prevail 
for  it  through  many  a  generation  to  come. 


A  ROMAN  MAIDEN. 

ONLY  occasionally  do  we  meet  the  girls  and  young- 
women  of  Rome  face  to  face.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  the  girls  of  Roman  poetry — the  young  wife,  for 
whose  rough  old  husband  Catullus  begs  a  muddy  fate  ; 
"  that  Sapphica  puella  "  in  love  with  Caecilius  ;  and  the 
bride  of  Torquatus  in  the  marriage-song;  Horace's 
laughing  Lalage,  and  the  shy  Chloe  ;  tearful  Asterie, 
who  must  be  warned  against  gazing  down  into  the 
streets  when  the  flutes  begin  ;  and  Phyllis,  recalling  the 
scent  of  Alban  wine  and  garden  parsley,  his  guest  on 
the  birthday  of  Maecenas.  And  there  are  others,  like 
Cloelia  and  Virginia,  of  whom  we  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  in  history.  One  there  is,  however,  more  real 
and  near,  and  more  to  be  loved — the  daughter  of  Fun- 
danius,  Pliny  the  younger's  child-friend. 

"It  is  with  deepest  sorrow  that  I  write  you  this  ", 
begins  the  letter  which  contains  her  short  biography. 
She  was  not  yet  fourteen  when  she  died. 

She  was  a  merry  child,  and  Pliny  declared  that  he 
had  never  seen  another  who  more  deserved  long  life. 
Apparently  she  was  motherless,  but  she  had  an  affec- 
tionate father  in  the  learned  Fundanius  :  "How  she 
would  cling  to  her  father's  neck  !  "  exclaims  Pliny. 
When  her  parent's  friends  came  to  visit  him,  serious 
Romans,  who  talked  politics  and  philosophy,  she  would 
embrace  them  affectionately — and  quietly.  Then,  it 
may  be,  they  would  recall  the  words  of  Lucretius, 

"  puerique  parentum 
blanditiis  facile  ingenium  fregere  superbum  ". 

Every  care  was  spent  on  this  girl's  upbringing,  nor  did 
she  lack  servants  and  tutors;  she  loved  them  all,  "pro 
suo  quemque  officio  ",  duly  grateful  to  each.  Her  edu- 
cation was  good,  for  her  kindly  biographer  comments 
on  the  eagerness  and  understanding  with  which  she 
read.  A  wise  head  was  hers,  in  spite  of  her  festive 
disposition  :  the  carefulness  of  an  old  lady  and  the 
seriousness  of  a  Roman  matron  were  joined  in  her 
with  a  girl's  gentleness  and  reserve.  "  Matronalis 
gravitas  !"  No  doubt,  as  she  played  with  her  dolls, 
she  was  thinking  of  the  approaching  day  when  they 
would  have  to  be  given  up  to  the  Lar  of  the  house, 
and  her  child's  dress  changed  for  the  robe  of  a  married 
woman  :  for  already  she  was  betrothed,  the  wedding 
day  was  arranged,  and  the  invitations  had  been  sent. 
And  she  was  only  thirteen  ! 

The  husband  chosen  for  Pliny's  friend  was  said  to  be 
a  fine  young  fellow,  and  the  father  was  arranging  that 
it  should  be  a  beautiful  wedding — with  dresses  and 
pearls  and  jewels  to  deck  his  daughter,  when  they 
carried  her  away,  amid  the  torches  and  the  singing  and 
the  scattered  nuts.  Dis  aliter  visum.  All  joy  was 
turned  to  mourning.  Ere  the  wedding  day  the  child- 
bride  fell  sick  ;  and  soon  in  place  of  bridal  finery  there 
were  incense  and  unguents  and  spices  for  her  funeral. 

O  morte  ipsa  mortis  tempus  indignius. " 

Very  bravely  and  patiently  she  bore  her  last  illness, 
obedient  to  the  doctors,  with  cheering  words  for  the 
father  and  elder  sister  who  watched  her.  Even  when 
no  strength  was  left  in  her  she  was  supported  to  the 
end,  like  a  true  Stoic,  by  a  stout  courage,  which 
neither  a  weary  length  of  illness  nor  fear  of  death  could 
break. 


Fundanius  was  sorely  stricken  at  his  loss.  All  his 
philosophy,  all  the  teachings  of  others,  and  even  his  own 
precepts  now  lost  their  meaning,  leaving  him  comfort- 
less. Affection  for  his  child  absorbed  him.  "  But  you 
will  pardon  him  ",  wrote  Pliny,  "  you  will  even  praise 
him,  if  you  consider  what  he  has  lost.  For  he  has  lost 
a  daughter  who  recalled  his  character  no  less  than  his 
face  and  expression,  and  resembled  her  father  in  every 
way,  with  an  extraordinary  likeness." 


CHU-BU  AND  SHEEMISH. 
By  Lord  Dlnsanv. 

IT  was  the  custom  on  Tuesdays  in  the  temple  of 
Chu-bu  for  the  priests  to  enter  at  evening  and 
chant,  "  There  is  none  but  Chu-bu  ". 

And  all  the  people  rejoiced  and  cried  out,  "  There  is 
none  but  Chu-bu  ".  And  honey  was  offered  to  Chu-bu 
and  maize  and  fat.    Thus  was  he  magnified. 

Chu-bu  was  an  idol  of  some  antiquity,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  colour  of  the  wood.  He  had  been  carved  out 
of  mahogany,  and  after  he  was  carved  he  had  been 
polished.  Then  they  had  set  him  up  on  the  diorite 
pedestal  with  the  brazier  in  front  of  it  for  burning  spices 
and  the  flat  gold  plates  for  fat.  Thus  they  worshipped 
Chu-bu. 

He  must  have  been  there  for  over  a  hundred  years 
when  one  day  the  priests  came  in  with  another  idol  into 
the  temple  of  Chu-bu  and  set  it  up  on  a  pedestal  near 
Chu-bu's  and  sang,  "  There  is  also  Sheemish  ". 

And  all  the  people  rejoiced  and  cried  cut,  "There  is 
also  Sheemish  ". 

Sheemish  was  palpably  a  modern  idol,  and  although 
the  wood  was  stained  with  a  dark-red  dye,  you  could 
see  that  he  had  only  just  been  carved.  And  honey  was 
offered  to  Sheemish  as  well  as  to  Chu-bu,  and  also 
maize  and  fat. 

The  fury  of  Chu-bu  knew  no  time-limit ;  he  was 
furious  all  that  night,  and  next  day  he  was  furious  still. 

'The  situation  called  for  immediate  miracles.  To 
devastate  the  city  with  a  pestilence  and  to  kill  all  his 
priests  was  scarcely  within  his  power,  therefore  he 
wisely  concentrated  such  divine  powers  as  he  had  in 
commanding  a  little  earthquake.  "  Thus  ",  thought 
Chu-bu,  "  will  I  reassert  myself  as  the  only  god,  and' 
men  shall  spit  upon  Sheemish  ". 

Chu-bu  willed  it  and  willed  it,  and  still  no  earthquake 
came,  when  suddenly  he  was  aware  that  the  hated 
Sheemish  was  daring  to  attempt  a  miracle  too.  He 
ceased  to  busy  himself  about  the  earthquake  and 
listened — or  shall  I  say  felt? — for  what  Sheemish  was 
thinking,  for  gods  are  aware  of  what  passes  in  the  mind 
by  a  sense  that  is  other  than  any  of  our  five.  Sheemish 
was  trying  to  make  an  earthquake  too. 

The  new  god's  motive  was  probably  to  assert  himself. 
I  doubt  if  Chu-bu  understood  or  cared  for  his  motive ; 
it  was  sufficient  for  an  idol  already  aflame  with  jealousy 
that  his  detestable  rival  was  on  the  verge  of  a  miracle. 
All  the  power  of  Chu-bu  veered  round  at  once  and  set 
dead  against  an  earthquake,  even  a  little  one.  It  was 
thus  in  the  temple  of  Chu-bu  for  some  time,  and  then 
no  earthquake  came. 

To  be  a  god  and  to  fail  to  achieve  a  miracle  is  a 
despairing  sensation  ;  it  is  as  though  among  men  one 
should  determine  upon  a  hearty  sneeze  and  as  though 
no  sneeze  should  come  ;  it  is  as  though  one  should  try  to 
swim  in  heavy  boots,  or  remember  a  name  that  is  utterly 
forgotten  :  all  these  pains  were  Sheemish's. 

And  upon  Tuesday  the  priests  came  in  and  the  people, 
and  they  did  worship  Chu-bu  and  offered  fat  to  him, 
saying,  "O  Chu-bu  who  made  everything  "  ;  and  then 
the  priests  sang,  "  There  is  also  Sheemish  ",  and  again 
the  people  rejoiced  and  cried  out,  "There  is  also  Shee- 
mish "  ;  and  Chu-bu  was  put  to  shame  and  spake  not  for 
three  days. 

Now  there  were  holy  birds  in  the  temple  of  Chu-bu, 
and  when  the  third  day  was  come  and  the  night  thereof 
it  was  as  it  were  revealed  to  the  mind  of  Chu-bu  that 
there  was  dirt  upon  the  head  of  Sheemish. 

And  Chu-bu  spake  unto  Sheemish  as  speak  the  gods, 
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moving  no  lips  nor  yet  disturbing  the  silence,  saving, 
"  There  is  dirt  upon  thy  head,  O  Sheemish  ".  All  night 
long  he  muttered  again  and  again,  "  There  is  dirt  upon 
Sheemish's  head  ".  And  when  it  was  dawn  and  voices 
were  heard  far  off  Chu-bu  became  exultant  with  Earth's 
awakening  things  and  cried  out  till  the  sun  was  high, 
*'  Dirt,  dirt,  dirt  upon  the  head  of  Sheemish  ",  and  at 
noon  he  said,  "  So  Sheemish  would  be  a  god".  Thus 
was  Sheemish  confounded. 

And  with  Tuesday  one  came  and  washed  his  head 
with  rose-water,  and  he  was  worshipped  again  when 
they  sang,  "There  is  also  Sheemish  ".  And  yet  was 
Chu-bu  content,  for  he  said,  "  The  head  of  Sheemish 
has  been  defiled  ",  and  again,  "  His  head  was  defiled; 
it  is  enough  ".  And  one  evening,  lo  !  there  was  dirt  on 
the  head  of  Chu-bu  also,  and  the  thing  was  perceived 
of  Sheemish. 

It  is  not  with  the  gods  as  it  is  with  men.  We  are 
angry  one  with  another  and  turn  from  our  anger  again, 
but  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is  enduring.  Chu-bu  remem- 
bered, and  Sheemish  did  not  forget.  We  should  not 
judge  them  by  merely  human  standards.  All  night  long 
they  spake  and  all  night  said  these  words  only  :  "  Dirty 
Chu-bu  ",  "  Dirty  Sheemish  ".  "  Dirty  Chu-bu  ", 
"  Dirty  Sheemish  ",  all  night  long.  Their  wrath  had 
not  tired  at  dawn  and  neither  had  wearied  of  his  accusa- 
tion. And  gradually  Chu-bu  came  to  realise  that  he 
was  nothing  more  than  the  equal  of  Sheemish. 

All  gods  are  jealous,  but  this  equality  with  the  upstart 
Sheemish,  a  thing  of  painted  wood  a  hundred  years 
newer  than  Chu-bu,  and  this  worship  given  to  Sheemish 
in  Chu-bu 's  own  temple,  were  particularly  bitter.  Chu-bu 
was  jealous  even  for  a  god,  and  when  Tuesday  came 
again,  the  third  day  of  Sheemish's  worship,  Chu-bu 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  felt  that  his  anger  must 
be  revealed  at  all  costs,  and  he  returned  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  will  to  achieving  a  little  earthquake. 
The  worshippers  had  just  gone  from  his  temple  when 
Chu-bu  settled  his  will  to  attain  this  miracle.  Now  and 
then  his  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the  now  familiar 
dictum,  "  Dirty  Chu-bu  ",  but  Chu-bu  willed  fero- 
ciously, not  even  stopping  to  say  what  he  longed  to  say 
and  had  already  said  nine  hundred  times,  and  presently 
even  these  interruptions  ceased. 

They  ceased  because  Sheemish  had  returned  to  a 
project  that  he  had  never  definitely  abandoned — the 
desire  to  assert  himSelf  and  exalt  himself  over  Chu-bu 
by  performing  a  miracle,  and  the  district  being  volcanic, 
he  had  chosen  a  small  earthquake  as  the  miracle  most 
easily  accomplished  by  a  little  god. 

Now  an  earthquake  that  is  commanded  by  two  gods 
has  double  the  chance  of  fulfilment  than  when  it  is  willed 
by  one,  and  an  incalculably  greater  chance  than  when 
two  gods  are  pulling  different  ways  ;  as,  to  take  the  case 
of  older  and  greater  gods,  when  the  sun  and  the  moon 
pull  in  the  same  direction  we  have  the  biggest  tides. 

Chu-bu  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  tides,  and  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  miracle  to  notice  what 
Sheemish  was  doing.  And  suddenly  the  miracle  was  an 
accomplished  thing. 

It  was  a  very  local  earthquake,  for  there  are  other 
gods  than  Chu-bu  or  even  Sheemish,  and  it  was  only  a 
little  one,  as  the  gods  had  willed,  but  it  loosened  some 
monoliths  in  a  colonnade  that  supported  one  side  of  the 
temple,  and  the  whole  of  one  wall  fell  in,  and  the  low 
huts  of  the  people  of  that  city  were  shaken  a  little  and 
some  of  their  doors  were  jammed  so  that  they  would  not 
open  ;  it  was  enough,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  that 
it  was  all.  Neither  Chu-bu  nor  Sheemish  commanded 
there  should  be  more,  but  they  had  set  in  motion  an 
old  law  older  than  Chu-bu,  the  law  of  gravity  that  that 
colonnade  had  held  back  for  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
temple  of  Chu-bu  quivered  and  then  stood  still,  swayed 
once  and  was  overthrown,  on  the  heads  of  Chu-bu  and 
Sheemish. 

No  one  rebuilt  it,  for  nobody  dared  go  near  such 
terrible  gods.  Some  said  that  Chu-bu  wrought  the 
miracle,  but  some  said  Sheemish,  and  thereof  schism 
was  born  :  the  weakly  amiable,  alarmed  by  the  bitterness 
of  rival  sects,  sought  compromise,  and  said  that  both 
bad  wrought  it,  but  no  one  guessed  the  truth  that  the 
thing  was  done  in  rivalry. 


And  a  saying  arose,,  and  both  sects  held  this  belief 
in  common,  that  "  Whoso  toucheth  Chu-bu  shall  die,  or 
whoso  looketh  upon  Sheemish  ". 

That  is  how  Chu-bu  came  into  my  possession  when  I 
travelled  once  beyond  the  Hills  of  Ting.  I  found  him  in 
the  fallen  temple  of  Chu-bu  with  his  hands  and  toes 
sticking  up  out  of  the  rubbish,  lying  upon  his  back,  and 
in  that  attitude  just  as  I  found  him  I  keep  him  to  this 
day  on  my  mantelpiece,  as  he  is  less  liable  to  be  upset 
that  way  by  the  housemaid.  Sheemish  was  broken,  so 
I  left  him  where  he  was. 

And  there  is  something  so  helpless  about  Chu-bu, 
with  his  fat  hands  stuck  up  in  the  air,  that  sometimes 
out  of  compassion  I  could  almost  bow  down  to  him  and 
pray,  saying,  "  O  Chu-bu,  help  thy  servant  ". 

Chu-bu  cannot  do  much,  though  once  I  am  sure  that 
at  a  game  of  bridge  he  sent  me  the  ace  of  trumps  after 
I  had  not  held  a  card  worth  having  for  the  whole  of  the 
evening.  And  chance  could  have  done  as  much  as  that 
for  me,  but  I  do  not  tell  this  to  Chu-bu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE   INCREASED   COST    OF  LIVING. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Allensmore,  Swansea. 

Sir, — Most  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  "  the 
buying  power  of  money  "  has  really  fallen,  but  think 
it  must  be  that  from  causes  too  complex  for  us  to  trace 
things  generally  have  risen  in  price:  But  a  little 
examination  would  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible for  metallic  money  to  depreciate  in  its  buying 
power  when  issued  in  excess.  We  know  paper  money 
depreciates  in  these  circumstances,  not  to  quite  the 
same  extent,  still  quite  enough  to  cause  such  a  rise  in 
prices  as  would  very  seriously  affect  people  with  small 
incomes. 

That  there  has  been  excessive  issue  of  gold  currency 
in  this  country  lately  may  be  seen  by  the  last  Mint 
Returns,  which  show  that  twice  as  much  gold  was  coined 
in  1910  as  (on  an  average)  in  each  of  the  ten  preceding 
years.  There  was  no  complaint  of  a  scarcity  of  cur- 
rency during  those  ten  years,  nor  did  prices  fall  as  they 
would  have  done  if  a  scarcity  of  gold  money  had  led 
people  to  remark  on  "  the  increased  buying  power  of 
their  money  ". 

If  it  is  asked  why  was  a  double  quantity  issued  in 
1910  if  it  was  not  wanted,  the  answer  is,  that  by  a 
law  made  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  present 
enormous  output  of  gold  could  have  been  foreseen,  the 
Mint  was  ordered  to  receive  all  gold  tendered  to  it  and 
give  for  each  ounce  77s.  gd.  And,  incredible  though 
it  may  seem,  this  law  is  still  in  force  !  Unless  it  is 
soon  altered  it  will  be  found  that,  since  England  is  the 
only  place  where  such  a  high  price  can  still  be  had, 
nearly  all  the  world's  output  will  find  its  way  here  and 
be  made  into  our  money,  with  disastrous  results  to  all 
of  us  except  perhaps  our  gold  importers,  who,  having 
a  superfluity  of  coins  to  dispose  of,  will  outbid  the  rest 
of  us  in  our  markets  and  so  drive  prices  up  as  much 
as  they  choose.  Formerly  the  demand  for  gold  on  the 
Continent  for  currency  purposes  has  been  so  large  that 
no  excessive  quantity  was  sent  to  our  Mint.  But  this 
demand  seems  now  to  have  fallen  off,  probably  because 
the  Continent  is,  like  ourselves,  getting  filled  up  with 
gold  currency,  and  there  no  such  absurd  law  as  ours 
exists,  to  offer  an  unlimited  market  at  a  fixed  high 
price. 

Presumably  the  reason  for  our  law  was  that  if  any 
gold  was  refused  at  the  Mint  it  would  be  privately 
coined  and  not  be  made  up  to  our  standard  in  weight  or 
purity.  This  reason  of  course  still  applies,  and  if  our 
Mint  limits  its  purchases,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find 
means  of  preventing  private  coining,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  making  it  unprofitable.  To  do  so  would 
involve  recoining  the  whole  of  our  existing  coins  and 
adding  a  little  platinum  to  each,  so  as  to  raise  their  value, 
say,  5  per  cent.    The  value  of  platinum  would  then 
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tend  upwards  and  thus  counterbalance  i<>  a  great  extenl 
any  further  fall  In  the  value  of  the  gold  in  each  coin. 
Any  profit  in  melting  down  the  new  coins  while  the 
old  remained  current  and  recoining  them  without  the 

platinum  would  be  too  small  to  be  worth  having. 

If,  as  is  generally  estimated,  the  total  value  of  our 
existing  gold  coinage  is  about  150,000,000,  our  Mint 
could  recoin  it  all  in  about  five  years  (assuming,  as  is 
probable,  that  no  increase  of  issue  was  required  to 
meet  expansion  of  our  home  trade  during  the  five  years). 
The  cost  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  new  issue  5  per 
cent.,  or  ^7,500,000,  would  fall  on  the  State,  which 
would  be  much  more  than  recouped  to  us  if  it  gave 
us  a  really  stable  gold  currency  for  at  any  rate  many 
years  to  come. 

The  old  issue  would  remain  legal  tender  during  the 
five  years,  and  therefore  no  difficulty  would  arise  from 
the  new  being  of  slightly  higher  intrinsic  value,  while 
this  higher  value,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  after  five 
years  the  old  would  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  would 
ensure  its  being  duly  exchanged  for  new  as  quickly  as 
this  became  obtainable  at  the  various  banks. 

All  banks  would  be  legally  forbidden  to  issue  the  old 
coins  as  soon  as  a  reasonably  sufficient  number  of  the 
new  had  gone  into  circulation  to  make  sure  that  this 
could  be  carried  out,  and  they  should  also  be  obliged, 
on  suitable  payment  by  the  State  for  their  trouble,  to 
give  any  applicant  free  of  charge  new  coins  or  Bank 
of  England  notes  for  the  amount  of  any  old  coins 
4endered  to  them. 

By  dealing  with  small  amounts  at  a  time  the  change 
.could  be  effected  without  depleting  our  stock  of  currency 
to  any  appreciable  extent  during  the  process. 

Other  modes  of  dealing  with  the  flood  of  gold  have 
been  suggested.  One  that  banks  should  utilise  it  to 
increase  their  gold  reserve,  which  some  writers  consider 
is  in  many  cases  smaller  than  it  should  be.  But  banks 
being  run  by  very  capable  men  for  profit-making,  must 
be  allowed  to  know  best  what  proportion  of  their  assets 
should  be  held  in  a  productive  form,  and  what  in  the 
-unproductive  form  of  gold  ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  ex- 
change out  of  one  into  the  other,  merely  to  benefit  gold- 
miners.  Another  suggested  remedy — that  Government 
should  aid  the  adoption  of  a  gold  currency  in  India,  is, 
unfortunately,  also  impracticable  at  present,  as  India 
is  not  yet  rich  enough  to  afford  the  luxury. 

The  only  course  left  available  seems  to  be  to  limit 
coinage  and  make  the  intrinsic  value  of  every  gold  coin 
as  nearly  as  possible  represent  the  amount  of  labour, 
etc.,  expended  in  producing  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Robt.  H.  Marten. 


THE   IMPERIALISTS'  MISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Seward's  End,  Saffron  YValden, 
17  December  191 1. 

Sir, — British,  English  or  Canadian,  have  one  tradi- 
tion, which  they  share  with  Australasia  and  Africa.  We 
are  all,  I  take  it,  equal  sons  of  that  tradition,  with  similar 
basic  laws,  one  speech,  one  Crown.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we,  all  of  us,  are  British,  and  our  Kingdom  is  literally  of 
five  countries.  But  still,  there  our  association  ends. 
With  the  perversity  of  our  race  we  have  blindly  drifted 
into  the  five  autonomous  and  practically  independent 
countries  which  we  would  now,  at  this  late  day,  consoli- 
date for  and  by  commercial  co-operation,  and  without 
the  abandonment  or  surrender  of  any  of  the  rights  of  self- 
government  enjoyed  by  each  country.  The  absurd  dis- 
credited junto  known  as  the  Imperial  Conference  is, 
and  can  be,  no  help  to  us.  There  is  only  one  question  to 
consider  :  "  Shall  we  of  the  five  countries  co-operate  in 
and  for  trade?  "  But  it  happens  that  this  question  is 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  ten  or  more  parties, 
nor  is  there  any  machinery  within  all  our  system  to 
enable  us  to  place  it  before  the  people  or  consider  it  in 
any  of  the  five  Parliaments.  It  has  never  been  publicly 
discussed  and  never  will  be  till  we  create  that  machinery. 
Every  so-called  Imperialist  is  aware,  the  opposition  are 


aware,  the  central  parly  offices  are  aware,  that  the  com- 
mon system  in  vogue  has  failed,  and  must  ever  fail,  to 
secure  inter-British  co-operation.  But  still,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  real  Imperial  party,  in  its  quintuple  association, 
would  assure  the  pressure  indispensable  to  this  united 
economic  action.  Bui  more  than  that  it  would  stand 
as  a  balancing  force  in  domestic  affairs,  restore  the 
rights  of  private  members  of  Parliament,  and,  while 
not  weakening  the  legitimate  w  ork  and  aims  of  domestic 
parties,  would  be  an  effective  bar  to  the  too-prevalent 
abuse  of  national  privileges.  Conceivably  the  machine 
of  the  present  autocracy  would  object,  but  if  wisdom 
prevailed  the  national  party  might  well  sec  in  it  the  true 
road  to  effective  social  reform,  together  with  a  popular- 
ising, broader  development  of  their  own  principles  of 
conservation  and  unity. 

Practical  Imperialism,  while  fortunately  not  void  of 
sentiment,  is  fundamentally  an  economic  and  social 
conception.  Being  of  five  autonomous  countries,  it  is 
obviously  beyond  the  patronage  of  any  one  of  their 
domestic  parties  ;  and  because  the  cause  of  Britain's 
"  unrest  "  is  not  wholly  within  her  boundaries  the 
remedy — any  effective,  the  ultimate  remedy — must  in- 
clude every  primary  source  contributory  to  that  effect, 
which,  again,  is  not  only  domestic. 

There  is  no  space  here  fully  to  consider  that  phase. 
A  full  consideration  would  involve  an  inquiry  into  the 
movements,  tendencies,  and  some  inevitable  results  of 
immigration,  emigration,  the  non-migration  and  entry 
of  the  unfit,  trade,  labour,  and  the  imperialisation  of 
capital.  It  would  deal  with  "  the  agricultural  tragedy  " 
and  show  that  Britain,  with  her  illimitable  imperial 
resources,  unlike  less  fortunate  countries,  cannot  look 
for  any  considerable  movement  back  to  the  land.  It 
would  reveal  the  accelerated  drain  of  men  and  money  to 
the  richer  sections  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  also  point 
to  Britain's  comparative,  unquestionable  and  inevitable 
commercial  retrogression.  It  would  foresee  the  entry 
of  China,  Japan  and  the  Dominions  in  competition  with 
Britain's  manufactures.  In  fact,  it  would  easily  and 
conclusively  show  that  the  resources  of  Britain  cannot 
continue  to  compete  with  the  greater  resources  and 
opportunities  of  the  younger,  larger,  and  richer  coun- 
tries outside.  The  14s.  agriculturists  of  Essex  are 
needed  in  the  35s.  similar  markets  of  Alberta  and  else- 
where.  Therefore  the  remedy,  by  drift  or  direction, 
must  include  a  redistribution  of  labour  from  unprofit- 
able to  profitable  localities.  Imperial  unity  would  then 
convert  this  local  loss  into  a  national  gain,  relieve  con- 
gestion and  invigorate  the  whole  people. 

Speaking  at  Montreal  last  month,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cahan 
K.C.  said  :  "  The  charter  given  by  King  James  to  the 
first  American  colonists  guaranteed  the  rights  of  the 
subject  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  British  citizenship, 
irrespective  of  his  place  of  residence.  The  violation  of 
that  law  lost  the  American  colonies  to  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Canada  could  assist  the  Mother  Country,  but  should  it 
do  so  without  a  voice  in  the  Imperial  councils?  " 

There  is  one  backwoods  statesman  in  this  country 
eminently  fitted  to  lead  this  movement,  and,  perhaps, 
only  one.  His  name  will  occur  to  everyone.  A  mere 
domestic  party  leader  of  distinction  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  but  here  we  have  one  whose  personality, 
independence  and  experience  do  appeal  to  every  people 
and  party  of  the  five  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
at  Westminster  we  have  scores  of  embryonic  Imperial- 
ists who  conscientiously  favour  not  necessarily  the 
movement  as  I  have  stated  it  but  the  principle  of 
Imperial  unity.  These  have  no  leader,  no  cohesion ; 
consequently  they  hesitate  in  the  truly  dangerous  in- 
dependence of  a  national  rather  than  factional  duty 
unsupported  by  public  opinion.  A  public  expression 
they  cannot  have  without  the  education  of  discussion  ;  a 
discussion  they  cannot  have  without  an  independent 
Imperial  and  national  party. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  direct  the  attention  of  Imperial- 
ists to  Brougham's  definition  of  a  "  proper  federal 
union"?  There  may  be  inspiration  in  it,  for,  after 
all,  an  Imperial  Parliament  is  an  everlasting  impossi- 
bility. Yours  faithfully, 

Canuck. 
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"  PERSONAL   LIB ERTV  AND  THE  MEDICINE 
MAN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

66  Fenchurch  Street  E.C., 

18  December  igi  i. 

Sir, — As  one  who  has  suffered  an  operation,  not  only 
without  my  consent  but  against  definitely  given  instruc- 
tions, will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject?  Mr.  Coleridge  seems  surprised  that  Mr.  Paget 
in  his  address  to  the  surgeons  at  King's  College 
Hospital  on  13  October  should  advise  them  so  openly. 
"  Hold  your  authority  in  reserve.  Keep  it  for  the  great 
occasions  of  action,  and  when  such  occasion  does  arise, 
unmask  your  heavy  artillery  and  let  nothing  stand 
between  you  and — a  life  to  be  saved."  Mr.  Paget 
has  only  voiced  that  which  is  the  practice,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the  practice  in  surgical  circles. 
Mr.  Coleridge  is,  I  think,  aware,  too,  that  in  the  legal 
action  taken  by  me  the  sole  point  in  the  action  was  : 
Has  a  surgeon  a  right  to  operate  without  the  consent 
of  the  patient  or  friends  of  the  patient  and  against  in- 
structions? Surgeon  after  surgeon  went  into  the  wit- 
ness-box, claimed  the  right,  and  freely  admitted  acting 
on  the  claim  and  operating  on  the  adult  without  con- 
sent of  patient  or  friends. 

But  what  are  the  occasions  in  which  Mr.  Paget  would 
have  the  "  heavy  artillery  unmasked  " — and  upon 
whom?  For  the  consenting  patient,  unwillingly  and  too 
often  ignorantly,  trusting  the  man  and  the  hand  holding 
the  deadly  weapon  of  mutilation  the  heavy  artillery  of 
authority  would  be  in  reserve,  as  not  necessary.  But 
for  those  of  us  who  hold  conscientious  scruples  against 
the  mutilation  of  the  body — from  whatever  motive,  it 
matters  not ;  for  the  street  accident  case,  who  may 
rightly  reason  "  that  he  will  be  all  right  in  time  without 
an  operation  " — what  of  their  personal  liberty  and 
escape?  Herein  lies  the  danger  to  the  public — and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  decision  in  my  own  case  was  baulked 
by  issues  never  raised  by  me. 

With  or  without  consent,  says  the  medicine  man,  you 
shall  submit  to  my  authority;  and,  if  you  raise  an 
objection  afterward,  I  have  power  to  punish  you  as  a 
rebel  against  my  authority.  In  my  own  case  a  minute 
exists,  says  one  hospital  secretary,  on  twelve  Metro- 
politan hospital  books,  placed  there  by  the  medicine 
man,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Beatty  is  never  to  receive 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  at  these  institutions.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  K.C.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
replied  to  a  question  there — that  "  hospitals  were  private 
institutions  ",  and  as  such  the  authorities  could  do  as 
they  chose.  That  surgical  absolutism  is  upon  us  there 
can  be  no  diverse  opinion. 

Have  we  not  surgery  by  force  in  the  asylum  and  in 
the  prison? — by  stealth  and  economic  force  in  the 
hospitals?  Are  not  serious  suggestions  made  in  this 
direction  with  regard  to  persons  who  come  under  the 

indeterminate  sentence  "  act?  and  have  not  the  same 
suggestions  been  put  forward  by  the  medicine  men  who 
dabble  in  eugenics? 

What  of  the  compulsory  medical  examination  of 
children,  with  its  wholesale  minor  surgery?  and  what  of 
the  attempt  to  enforce  the  same  compulsory  examination 
upon  adult  employees  where  the  medicine  man  is  in 
power  on  council  or  board  ?  With  the  Insurance  Bill  on 
the  statute  book,  what  will  be  the  punishment  of  those 
who  decline  surgical  mutilation?  Will  not  the  hospital 
medical  staff,  the  supreme  authority,  also  refuse  other 
relief? 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  in  defence  of  our  right  to  personal 
bodily  freedom, 

(Nurse)  A.  J.  Beatty. 

MR.  JOHN  AS  MURALIST. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chelsea  S.W.,  25  December  191 1. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  comment  on  Mr.  Collins 
Baker's  admirable  article  in  your  last  week's  issue? 
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I  quite  agree  with  his  disapproval  of  the  Borough 
decorations,  but  I  cannot  go  with  him  when  he  finds 
in  Mr.  John  the  ideal  mural  decorator.  To  my  mind 
Mr.  John's  picture  in  the  New  English  Art  Club  is  open 
to  considerable  objection  as  a  mural  decoration.  I  think 
it  will  be  granted  that  the  action  in  such  a  picture  ought 
to  be  simple  and  clear,  and  the  human  types  normal. 
What  do  we  find  in  Mr.  John's  picture?  Two  women 
and  a  child  are  walking  in  a  "  primitive  "  landscape. 
One  woman  has  her  head  bowed  in  her  hand,  apparently 
weeping.  The  other  looks  out  of  the  picture  and  fixes 
the  attention  by  the  extreme  singularity  of  her  facial 
type.  The  child,  a  delightful  figure  in  itself,  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  woman  with  her  head  bowed.  The  whole 
picture  suggests  some  poignant  drama,  but  its  meaning 
is,  to  me  at  least,  a  hopeless  puzzle  to  which  the  title 
supplies  no  key.  The  costume  of  the  women  is  without 
dignity,  looking  like  a  dowdy  kind  of  modern  dress, 
and  suggesting  the  reflection  that  they  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings  on.  The  drawing  lacks  fulness  and 
subtlety,  being  much  inferior  to  Mr.  John's  pencil  draw- 
ings in  this  respect.  Now  we  happen  to  have  in  our 
National  Gallery  a  superb  piece  of  mural  decoration,  the 
"  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander  ",  by  Veronese, 
a  picture  which  refutes  any  theory  that  mural  painting 
cannot  combine  vigorous  modelling  and  fine  quality  with 
repose  and  breadth  of  effect.  Mr.  John  is  always  at 
his  best  and  soundest  when  following  close  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  great  master.  Perhaps  he  would  find 
truer  inspiration  in  this  picture  than  in  the  affectation 
of  the  primitive  which  is  the  fashion  of  our  day,  a 
fashion  which  will  soon  seem  as  tedious  as  the  pastorals 
of  Boucher. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Johx  Klein. 

ABOLITION  OF  DEADHEADS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Hall,  Hurworth-on-Tees,  Darlington, 
17  December  191 1. 
Sir, — I  am  delighted  to  see  that  your  musical  critic, 
Mr.  Runciman,  is  wielding  his  formidable  pen  against 
"'dead-heads  ".  A  short  time  ago  the  "  Evening 
Standard  "  published  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Clark,  the  American  baritone,  on  the  subject.  His 
account  strengthens  my  conviction  that  a  general  and 
determined  stand  on  the  part  of  concert-givers  in 
London  would  have  excellent  results. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  L.  Forbes. 

THE  COURTS. 
A  Figure  of  the  Epiphany. 

'  I  " HE  poets'  imageries  are  noble  ways, 
Approaches  to  a  plot,  an  open  shrine. 

Their  splendours,  colours,  avenues,  arrays, 
Their  courts  that  run  with  wine  ; 

Beautiful  similes,  "  fair  and  flagrant  things  ", 
Enriched,  enamouring;  raptures,  metaphors 
Enhancing  life,  are  paths  for  pilgrim  kings 
Made  free  of  golden  doors. 

And  yet  the  open  heavenward  plot,  with  dew 
— Ultimate  poetry,  enclosed,  enskyed 
(Albeit  such  ceremonies  lead  thereto) 
Stands  on  the  yonder  side. 

Plain,  behind  oracles,  it  is  ;  and  past 
All  symbols  simple  ;  perfect,  heavenly-wild, 
The  song  some  loaded  poets  reach  at  last — 
The  Kings  that  found  a  Child. 

Alice  Mevnell. 
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REVIEWS. 

PENINSULAR  BATTLEFIELDS. 

"  A  History  of  the  Peninsular  War."  By  Charles 
Oman.  Vol.  IV.,  December  1810— December  1811. 
Masse'na's  Retreat,  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  Albuera, 
Tarragona.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Oxford  : 
At  the  Clarendon  Press.    1911.    14s.  net. 

V\7HEN  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Oman's  History 
**  appeared,  we  had  nothing  but  praise  for  it. 
For,  irrespective  of  its  sterling  value,  we  welcomed  it 
as  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  competent  historian 
to  supplement  Napier  and  to  provide  those  details  of 
facts  and  figures  which  that  splendid  but  not  always 
infallible  military  writer  treated  with  such  marked  indif- 
ference. No  words  of  praise  are  too  strong  for  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Oman  both  then  and  up  to  the 
present  time  has  worked  out  the  intricacies  of  the 
strengths  of  the  corps  employed  and  of  the  casualties 
they  incurred. 

When,  in  a  later  volume,  Mr.  Oman  took  unto  him- 
self the  role  of  a  critic  of  military  strategy  and  tactics, 
we  were  not  altogether  in  accord  with  him,  and  his 
vigorous  condemnation  of  Moore  was  in  our  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  many  others,  uncalled  for  and  incorrect. 
Happily  since  then  Mr.  John  Fortescue  has  placed  on 
record  for  all  time  the  full  facts  of  the  case,  which 
speak  for  themselves,  and  with  a  wisdom  which  others 
might  imitate  with  advantage,  adds:  "It  is  not  for 
us,  after  a  century  has  passed,  to  dictate  how  in  such 
circumstances  the  British  Army  should  have  been 
handled  ".  We  draw  attention  to  this  since  it  was 
the  one  matter  upon  which,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Oman's 
history  was  open  to  adverse  criticism.  But  since  the 
issue  of  the  third  volume,  doubts  have  been  expressed 
in  various  quarters  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Oman's 
descriptions  of  battles  and  battlefields.  In  particular 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Bussaco  has  been  much 
criticised,  and  only  last  year  Mr.  Chambers  in  his  work 
on  Bussaco  boldly  declared  that  it  was  inaccurate  in 
several  important  particulars,  such  for  example  as  the 
position  of  the  King's  German  Legion  and  the  Light 
Division.  Both  writers  have  visited  the  ground,  and  it 
remains  to  be  shown  which  of  them  is  correct.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  readers  of  this  new 
volume  will  be  especially  critical  when  Mr.  Oman 
describes  the  battles  of  181 1. 

Mr.  Oman  has  very  wisely  divided  the  story  of 
Massena's  retreat  into  two  phases,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  series  of  spirited  combats  between  British 
advance-guards  and  French  rear-guards  and  the  second 
with  the  side-campaign,  as  it  may  almost  be  styled, 
which  ended  in  the  action  of  Sabugal,  a  well-fought  affair 
which  surely  merits  a  place  among  our  battle  honours. 
The  author's  comparison  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish accounts  of  these  combats  is  excellent,  and  his  views 
as  to  the  ethics  of  advance  and  rear  guard  fights  as 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  those  engaged  in  them  will 
appeal  to  every  soldier  who  has  had  practical  experience 
of  such  affairs.  Sometimes  our  Professor  warms  up 
to  the  work  in  a  manner  which  is  almost  amusing.  He 
visits  Redinha  and  comes  to  the  military  decision  that 
■■'  Wellington  was  quite  right  not  to  attack  ",  he  also 
gives  his  military  opinion  that  "  the  place  is  easy  to 
defend  ".  Although  his  criticism  of  Wellington's 
manoeuvres  in  September  t8ii  can  be  of  no  great 
importance,  Graham's  summary  of  the  same,  "  It  was 
all  very  pretty,  but  spun  rather  fine  ",  is  delightful,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  him  for  giving  it. 

We  now  come  to  more  debateable  ground.  Mr. 
Oman's  maps  are  of  the  usual  type  he  employs  to 
illustrate  his  text — extremely  clear.  But  we  would 
suggest  that  they  would  "  read  "  even  better,  were  he 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  size  of  the  lettering.  Once 
again  we  have  to  call  him  to  task  for  several  elementary 
blunders  in  the  art  of  military  topography  which  so 
practised  a  student  as  he  should  have  long  since  learned 
to  avoid.    First,  he  repeats  his  old  fault  of  inserting 


maps  at  the  wrong  places  in  Mich  a  manner  that  the 
text  and  the  map  it  refers  to  cannot  be  conveniently 
studied  together.  Nor  does  he  ever  give  any  indica- 
tion in  the  text  as  to  where  the  map  he  refers  to  at 
the  moment  is  to  be  found.  Nothing  is  more  vexatious 
for  a  reader  who  may  become  engrossed  with  one  of 
Mr.  Oman's  thrilling  accounts  of  a  military  episode, 
say  for  example  Brennier's  escape  from  Almeida  or  some 
critical  phase  in  a  battle,  such  as  Albuera,  than  to  be 
unable  to  refer  to  the  maps  without  delays  and  d i ill — 
culties.  A  second  error,  even  less  excusable  in  a  writer 
of  Mr.  Oman's  experience,  is  in  the  defective  orienta- 
tion of  some  of  the  maps.  Take  the  case  of  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro.  Here  he  needlessly  com- 
plicates his  excellent  description  by  presenting  his 
readers  with  the  first  map,  that  of  the  surrounding- 
country  (at  page  200)  w  ith  its  top  to  the  north.  So 
far  so  good.  But  in  the  next  map,  the  general  one 
of  the  battlefield  (at  page  316),  he  puts  the  top  to  the 
west,  while  in  the  "  special  "  one  (which  by  the  way 
has  no  north  point  at  all  and  on  which  the  name  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  is  omitted)  he  reverts  to  the  top 
towards  the  north,  so  far  as  can  be  judged.  The  con- 
fusion wrought  by  these  acrobatic  changes  of  position 
of  maps  2  and  3  will  be  realised  by  all  who  attempt  to 
follow  the  description.  For,  probably  owing  to  these, 
on  page  313  he  describes  how  when  Massena  threatened 
"  the  extreme  northern  end  " — the  left  wing  of  the 
British  position — Wellington  despatched  the  Light 
Division  to  strengthen  his  right  wing  !  Similarly,  on 
page  315  he  narrates  how  Massena  sought  to  guard 
"  the  south  "  of  his  position,  his  left  wing,  by  sending 
his  cavalry  on  a  reconnaissance  to  his  right  !  We  will 
conclude  our  criticisms  on  Mr.  Oman's  maps  and1 
methods  by  his  account  of  Barrosa.  This  he  admits  is 
a  battlefield  he  has  never  visited,  and  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate for  him  and  his  history  that  he  has  not  done  so, 
or  at  least  found  somebody  who  could  be  trusted  to  give 
him  safe  information  on  the  district.  As  it  is,  he 
quotes  a  most  defective  local  report  and  presents  a  map 
which  is  painful  in  its  inaccuracy.  Since  the  conduct 
and  progress  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  others,  naturally 
depend  on  the  topographical  features  of  the  ground, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Oman  to  attempt  to  fit  his 
account  to  a  terrain  which  he  has  never  seen  or  even 
seen  mapped  correctly.  We  will  therefore  confine  our- 
selves solely  to  the  topography  of  the  battlefield  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  is  misrepresented  by  the  marvellous  map  now 
given.  The  field  of  Barrosa  may  be  reckoned  as 
extending  between  the  Bermeja  and  Barrosa  ridges, 
roughly  north  and  south.  The  distance  between  the  old 
towers  on  those  ridges  is  just  6000  yards.  Mr.  Oman 
shows  it  as  being  only  3600  yards,  an  error  of  minus 
40  per  cent.  From  east  to  west  the  battlefield  extended 
for  some  2000  yards.  This  is  shown  on  the  map  as 
3000  yards,  an  error  of  certainly  plus  40  per  cent.  As  a 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  this  last  measurement,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  distance  between  the  Watch  Tower 
and  the  Barrosa  Tower  is  just  800  yards.  Mr.  Oman 
shows  it  as  over  1200  yards,  an  error  of  plus  50  per 
cent.  But,  not  content  with  this  hopeless  distortion  of 
the  superficial  area,  Mr.  Oman  has  depicted  the  battle 
as  fought  on  a  conical  hill,  a  miniature  Mount  Vesuvius, 
some  2000  yards  in  diameter  at  its  base.  In  the  map 
he  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
igio,  and  of  which  the  map  now  given  is  a  copy, 
this  marked  feature  was  shown  by  40-foot  con- 
tours rising  from  a  plain  on  the  east,  40  feet  above  the 
sea,  to  a  height  of  over  300  feet.  In  the  present  text, 
however,  he  alludes  to  the  height  as  being  "a 
steep  200-foot  slope  ",  up  which  our  men  attacked. 
Now,  most  unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  conical  hill 
or  such  steep  slope  at  all,  but  a  long,  low,  flat-topped 
ridge,  so  well  described  by  Napier,  running  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  Its  height  at  the  east  end  is  about 
90  feet,  and  at  its  western  spur,  where  stood  the 
Watch  Tow  er,  it  is  just  156  feet  above  the  sea.  Further, 
the  point  on  the  wooded  plain  on  the  north  of  it,  whence 
Graham  launched  his  divergent  attacks,  is  just  70  feet 
above  the  sea.  Thus  it  was  that  the  left  Brigade 
(Wheatley's)  advanced  up  a  slope  of  less  than  1  in  60 
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towards  the  summit,  which  was  only  about  20  feet 
above,  and  it  was  up  this  gentle  acclivity  that  Gough 
charged  with  his  Irish  Fusiliers.  The  right  Brigade 
(Dilkes")  had  to  ascend  a  hill  whose  crest  line  was 
60  feet  (not  200)  above.  No  doubt  the  companies  of 
the  67th  and  those  of  the  95th  Rifles  on  the  extreme 
right,  in  order  to  obtain  cover,  dipped  into  the  dry  water- 
course to  their  right,  but  even  this  is  30  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  their  final  advance  was  up  a  hillside  of 
only  100  feet  or  so,  and  sloping  gently,  in  most  places 
not  more  than  1  in  20,  up  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  summit.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  is 
only  one  possible  thing  for  Mr.  Oman  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  issue  a  new  and  amended  map  of  Barrosa.  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  in  describing  another  battle  in 
this  volume  he  alludes  with  slight  sarcasm,  albeit  with 
some  justice,  to  the  "  so-called  heights  of  Albuera  ", 
and  asserts  with  probable  truth  that  "  Napier  had 
no  idea  of  its  topography  ".  When  he  makes  his 
pilgrimage  to  Barrosa,  he  will  no  doubt  apply  a  similar 
expression  to  that  gently-sloping  ridge  and  admit  that 
when  he  wrote  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Barrosa 
in  this  volume  "  he  had  no  idea  of  its  topography  ". 


BAD  CHEER. 

"  Good  Cheer :  the  Romance  of  Food  and  Feasting." 
By  Frederick  W.  Hackwood.  London  :  Unwin. 
1911.    10s.  6d. 

TO  say  that  this  book  is  a  very  dyspepsia  of  informa- 
tion is  to  speak  mildly.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  heavy-handed  compilations  which 
we  have  encountered  for  some  time,  and  we  cannot  envy 
either  the.  frame  of  mind  or  condition  of  bod}'  of  the 
person  who  should  read  it  through  from  cover  to  cover. 
Its  thirty-seven  chapters  cover  everything  that  can  be 
remotely  connected  with  food,  from  "  the  dietary  of  the 
Scriptures  ",  through  Roman  banquets  and  monastic 
feeding,  seasonal  festivals,  to  food  adulteration  and 
historic  feasts.  We  find  no  fault  with  the  mass  of 
information  contained  in  the  book  ;  but  it  is  presented 
with  a  dreadful  kind  of  facetiousness  which  no  doubt  the 
author  would  describe  as  the  "  salt  of  wit  ",  but  which, 
for  our  part,  we  find  quite  appalling.  Nothing  is  given 
a  simple  name  :  cooking  is  called  "  the  culinary  art  ", 
the  table  is  seldom  referred  to  otherwise  than  as  "  the 
festive  board  ",  there  is  a  chapter  on  "  Right  Royal 
Feasting",  bread  is  called  "the  staff  of  life",  the 
glutton  is  called  a  "  gastrolator  ",  and  we  need  hardly 
add  that  there  is  much  about  "  the  feast  of  reason  ", 
and  the  inevitable  chapter  on  "  Good  Cheer  in  Fiction  ". 
A  really  interesting  work  of  reference  might  have  been 
made  out  of  the  material  in  this  book  if  the  facts  had 
been  presented  in  a  dry,  orderly  and  well-arranged 
manner.  There  are  some  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of 
being  treated  with  determined 'facetiousness  through  400 
pages,  and  this  subject  is  one  of  them.  The  author's 
ideas  of  what  he  calls  "  the  festive  board  "  may  be 
understood  from  some  of  his  suggestions  for  the  ideal 
dinner  party  :  that  the  guests  should  crack  jokes  as  they 
crack  walnuts,  and  that  they  should  always  be  ready 
with  an  anecdote — that  terrible  anecdote  which  we  are 
bidden  always  to  have  ready  and  to  combine  with 
"flashes  of  epigram,  closely-reasoned  arguments,  apt 
quotations  ",  and  so  forth.  Need  we  add  that  the  author 
also  advises  us  to  make  puns,  and  obligingly  supplies 
us  with  a  few  examples?  The  diner-out  may,  "  if  he  is 
sitting  down  to  a  table  in  a  ravenous  state  and  is  asked 
what  style  of  cooking  he  prefers,  very  promptly  reply, 
'  Hungarian  !  '  or,  if  there  is  any  dish  of  which  his  palate 
so  approves  that  he  would  fain  have  another  serving,  he 
will  not  agree  that  its  style  is  French,  or  English,  or 
Italian,  or  anything  but — '  Moorish  !  '  " 

We  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  met  this  author 
out  at  dinner;  indeed,  it  he  carried  out  the  maxims  of 
his  own  work  the  occasion  would  be  unforgettable  ;  but 
we  are  curious  to  know  from  what  world  it  is  that 
he  gets  some  of  his  contemporary  information.  The 
orthodox  rule  for  wine  at  "  a  really  good  family  meal  ", 


he  tells  us,  is  "  a  glass  of  light,  pale  sherry  or  dry 
Sauterne  after  the  soup ;  a  delicate  Rhine  wine,  if  re- 
quired, after  fish  ;  a  glass  of  good  Bordeaux  with  the 
joint  of  mutton  ;  the  same  or  dry  champagne  during  the 
entrees  ;  the  best  of  red  wines,  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy,, 
with  the  game.  With  the  dessert  a  full-flavoured  but 
matured  champagne  or  a  liqueur  may  be  served.  The  bon. 
vivant — desperate  fellow — does  not  restrict  himself  to' 
so  simple  a  list  of  dinner  beverages  as  this.  He  will 
take  Chablis  with  the  oysters,  sherry  with  the  soup,  one 
glass  of  good  Rhine  wine  with  the  fish,  champagne 
with  the  entrees  and  removes,  a  choice  claret  or  Bur- 
gundy with  the  roast,  and  with  the  dessert  will  wind 
up  with  one  glass  of  glorious  port,  king  of  wines  ".  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  difference  between  a  bon  vivant  and 
the  plain  family  man  is  the  bon  vivant  has  Chablis  in- 
stead of  Sauterne,  has  merely  good  Rhine  wine  instead 
of  delicate  Rhine  wine,  has  simply  "champagne" 
instead  of  the  "  dry,  full-flavoured  but  matured  "  wine 
of  the  family  man,  a  "choice"  claret  or  Burgundy 
instead  of  the  "  best  of  red  wines  ",  and  is  not  allowed 
liqueurs,  having  instead  one  glass  of  glorious  port.  We 
think  we  should  prefer  to  dine  with  the  "  really  good 
family  ",  wherever  it  exists.  The  author  has  apparently 
never  heard  of  the  melancholy  whiskey  and  soda  as  a 
dinner  beverage  nor  of  the  fact  that  champagne  through- 
out dinner  and  port  at  the  end  of  it  is  unhappily  the  only 
English  treatment  of  wine  at  dinner  which  could  be  called, 
characteristic  of  our  time.  In  short,  this  book,  which 
might  have  been  a  good  and  interesting  one,  is  rendered 
absurd  by  the  fact  that  the  author's  knowledge  seems  to 
be  chiefly  second-  or  third-hand,  and  that  his  avoidance 
of  plain  words,  combined  with  a  determination  to  be 
amusing  at  all  costs,  have  set  before  us,  instead  of  the 
"  banquet  of  good  things"  on  which  many  reviewers 
will  no  doubt  congratulate  him,  a  rather  nauseating 
mass  of  indigestible  superfluities.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent. 


BRITISH   HISTORICAL  MEDALS. 

"Medallic  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  Six  Parts.  Plates  131-170.  Printed 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  1911. 
6s.  each  part. 

nHHE  six  parts  of  this  magnificent  work  which  now  lie 
before  us  complete  a  series  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  many  years.  We  have  already  twice 
noticed  its  earlier  Tudor  and  Stuart  sections  in  numbers 
now  far  remote.  The  three  issues  of  May,  July  and 
November  191 1  take  us  to  the  end  of  the  period  which 
the  British  Museum  authorities  fixed,  from  the  first,  as 
the  terminus  ad  quern  to  which  their  laborious  staff  were 
to  work  forward.  Dr.  Grueber  and  his  colleagues  now 
present  us  with  the  medals  of  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  and,  stopping  at  the  appointed  date — ■ 
1760 — end  with  a  very  full  index  and  a  number  of  useful 
appendices. 

British  medallic  art  was  still  flourishing  through  the 
early  Hanoverian  period.  It  was  not  till  far  on  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  that  it  began  to  slacken,  and  fell 
into  the  comparative  decay  which  characterised  it  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  From  Charles  II.  on  to  the  times 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  medals  were  being  struck  in 
enormous  numbers  in  Great  Britain,  not  only  by  the 
Government,  for  official  commemorations,  but  by  private 
persons  and  societies  of  all  sorts,  political,  religious, 
learned  and  social.  The  public  evidently  bought  com- 
memorative medals  of  all  kinds  in  those  days,  with  a 
freedom  which  it  has  long  forgotten.  Does  anyone  in 
191 1  buy  medals,  save  perhaps  for  distribution  to 
school-children  at  coronations  and  local  centenaries? 
It  we  were  given  to  the  habits  of  our  ancestors  there 
would  be  a  dozen  types  of  Insurance  Bill  medals  on  sale 
in  the  streets  and  shops,  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  be  represented  in  every  allegorical  guise,  from 
that  of  a  guardian  angel  to  that  of  a  vulture  or  a  harpy ; 
and  the  recent  crisis  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
Germany  would  be  recorded  with  numerous  arrange- 
ments of  the  emblems  of  the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the 
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Gallic  cock,  sometimes  in  serious  ;ind  sometimes  in 
humorous  juxtaposition.  Apparently,  however,  the 
cartoons  of  comic  journals  supply  to  us  now,  on  flimsy 
paper,  the  sarcasms  which  our  ancestors  loved  to  see 
engraved  on  copper  in  a  practically  imperishable  fashion. 

It  is  curious  to  note  what  were  the  events  between 
1714  and  1760  which  really  roused  public  attention,  and 
were  commemorated  by  lavish  issues  of  popular,  as 
opposed  to  official,  medals.  They  were  not  (as  might 
have  been  expected)  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  1 7 1 5  and 
1745,  though  both  of  these  are  fairly  well  represented, 
but,  first  and  foremost,  Admiral  Vernon's  Porto  Hello 
and  Cartagena  expedition,  and  then,  longo  intervallo, 
the  unfortunate  Byng's  Minorca  failure  and  subsequent 
trial  and  execution.  The  number  of  various  medals 
commemorating  Vernon's  rather  overrated  exploits  is 
astonishing  ;  no  less  than  seventy-one  different  types 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  even  there 
the  series  is  not  quite  complete.  It  is  clear  that  these 
much-longed-for  successes,  following  a  long  period  of 
depression  and  weary  waiting,  had  much  the  same  sort 
of  intoxicating  effect  that  the  relief  of  Mafeking  had  in 
our  own  day.  The  favourite  type  was  the  British  fleet 
bursting  into  Porto  Bello  harbour,  which  is  repeated 
with  minute  varieties  of  detail  on  some  forty  medals, 
but  there  are  numerous  other  subjects  given.  One  piece 
is  sarcastic  and  compares  Vernon's  victories  in  the 
western  seas  with  Admiral  Haddock's  cautious  and 
ineffective  campaign  in  the  Mediterranean.  "  V.  took 
Porto  Bello  with  six  ships  only  ",  runs  the  inscription  on 

one  side  of  the  medal;  on  the  other  "  Admiral  H  k 

took  nought  ".  But  this  was  hardly  fair.  Vernon 
had  no  hostile  fleet  to  face,  and  was  his  own  master. 
Haddock  had  an  enemy  at  sea  to  observe. 

The  Byng  medals  nearly  all  insinuate  that  Minorca 
was  "  sold  for  French  gold  ".  Two  of  them  bluntly 
state  that  while  the  obstinate  old  defender  of  Minorca 
should   be  honoured,   the   unhappy  admiral  must  be 

hung.    "  Brave  Blakeney  reward,  but  to  B  give  a 

cord."  These  rough  and  ill-engraved  popular  pieces 
contrast  oddly  enough  with  the  large  and  beautiful  silver 
medals  struck  by  the  French  Government  to  com- 
memorate the  capture  of  the  island,  whereon  Victory 
stands  gracefully  poised,  holding  up  a  mural  crown. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble  "  has 
left  no  medallic  record — in  great  contrast  to  the  contem- 
porary financial  crash  in  France,  Law's  "  Mississippi 
scheme."  The  latter  is  commemorated  by  more  than  a 
score  of  French  and  Dutch  medals,  which  are  inserted 
here  on  the  principle  (always  observed  in  the  catalogue) 
that  foreign-struck  pieces  relating  to  a  British-born 
individual  form  part  of  our  national  series.  These  Law 
medals  are  all  sarcastic,  and  many  of  them  as  bad  in 
execution  as  the}'  are  vulgar  in  type. 

The  Jacobite  series  of  medals,  of  which  there  is  a  long 
but  thinly  distributed  catena,  ranging  over  the  whole 
period,  fall  into  two  classes.  There  are  the  official 
medals  struck  in  Italy  and  presented  to  sympathisers  by 
the  two  Pretenders,  and  the  Fnglish-struck  pieces  made 
for  the  secret  partisans  of  the  Stuarts,  and  no  doubt 
circulated  as  party-tokens  among  plotters.  The  Italian 
pieces  area  most  beautiful  series,  most  of  them  executed 
at  Rome  by  Hamcrani,  who  was  an  artist  of  high  merit. 
We  note  as  especially  attractive  the  three  or  four  medals 
with  portraits  of  the  Princess  Clementina  Sobieski.  t he 
bride  of  "  James  III."  Botli  the  spirited  type  with 
the  galloping  chariot  (which  commemorates  her  escape 
from  Innsbruck  in  the  charge  of  the  gallant  Wogan) 
and  the  actual  marriage-medals  arc  very  fine.  The 
British-struck  tokens  are,  of  course,  of  a  very  different 
order  of  artistic  merit,  engraved  in  secret  by  obscure 
artists,  who  would  have  found  themselves  in  danger  of 
the  gallows  if  their  work  had  been  identified.  The 
*'  Suum  Cuiquc  "  piece,  whereon  the  Prince  stands  full- 
face  in  Highland  costume,  pointing  forward  with  his 
right  hand,  is  the  best.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  wears 
the  trews,  not  the  kilt — quite  correctly  as  it  seems  from 
the  record  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers.  It  is  more 
curious  to  find  that  there  exists  a  medallic  record  of 
Charles  Edward's  secret  and  fruitless  visit  to  England 
in  1752,  when  he  came  over  to  London  with  the  vain 


hope  of  finding  materials  for  renewing  the  troubles  of 
1745.  Presumably  this  piece  was  for  private  circulation 
among  plotters.  To  strike  it  seems  hardly  wise,  since 
if  a  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Government  it 
would  warn  them  that  something  was  on  foot  among  the 
Jacobites. 

The  military  glories  of  the  last  few  years  of  (ieorge  II. 
— the  time  of  Pitt's  ascendancy  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  arc  numerous  both  in  the  private  and  the  official 
series.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  that  the  really  epoch- 
making  events  of  this  time — Clive's  victory  of  Plassey 
and  Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec — evidently  did  not  excite 
so  much  public  attention  as  the  battle  of  Minden,  or  even 
as  some  of  the  exploits  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Only 
one  medal  commemorates  Plassey- — a  very  fine  one 
in  the  high  Roman  style,  copied  from  Trajan's  REX. 
parthis  datus,  whereon  Clive,  garbed  as  a  Roman 
imperator,  gives  a  sceptre  to  Mir  Jaffier,  the  Nawab 
of  Bengal  whom  he  installed.  It  was  issued  by  the 
"  Society  for  Promoting  Arts  and  Commerce  ",  as  was 
also  one  of  the  two  which  record  the  fall  of  Quebec. 
But  Minden  produced  not  only  official  and  artistic  medals 
but  many  popular  medalets  for  sale  in  the  street,  with 
realistic  rather  than  graceful  representations  of  the 
French  army  in  full  flight  before  the  British  Grenadiers. 

It  is  a  little  humiliating  to  note  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  medals  of  the  Hanoverian  period  were 
executed  by  foreigners,  such  as  Pingo,  Dassier,  and 
Kroker.  who  had  settled  down  in  England.  But  the 
work  of  at  least  one  native  artist,  Kirk,  stands  compari- 
son with  theirs  and  is  highly  creditable. 

A  small  appendix  of  two  plates,  given  away  with  the 
index  part,  presents  us  with  one  magnificent  early  medal, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  discovery  of 
the  last  ten  years.  It  is  a  fine  cast-bronze  medal  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  executed  by  an  Italian  artist,  appa- 
rently while  she  was  an  exile,  in  1461-2,  at  the  court  of 
her  father,  King  Rene.  The  designer  was  Pietro  de 
Milano,  a  well-known  Italian  medalist,  and  the  bust  is  a 
fine  one.  This  is  the  earliest  known  contemporary 
portrait  medal  of  an  English  Sovereign,  and  must  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  royal  series,  to  which  it 
forms  a  splendid  introduction. 


MINSTERS   OF  THE    NORTH   AND  SOUTH. 

"  Cathedrals  and  Cloisters   of  the  He   de  France." 

By  Eiise  Whitlock  Rose.     Illustrated  by  Vida 

Hunt  Francis.    2  vols.    London  and  New  York  : 

Putnams.  21s. 
"  Gothic  Architecture  in  England  and  France."  By 

George  Herbert  West.    London  :  Bell.   1911.  15s. 

net. 

"  Cathedral  Cities  of  Italy."  Written  and  Illustrated 
by  W.  W.  Collins.  London:  Heinemann.  1911. 
16s.  net. 

"The  Cathedrals  of  Central  Italy."  By  T.  Francis 
Bumpus.    London :  Laurie.    1911.    16s.  net. 

"  Cathedrals  of  Spain."  By  John  Ailyne  Gade.  London  : 
Constable.    1911.    15s.  net. 

WE  are  obliged  to  group  together  under  one  review ; 
five  books,  any  one  of  which  would  supply  mate- 
rial for  many  observations.  None  of  them  is  a  mere 
publisher's  gift-book.  Miss  Rose  and  Miss  Francis 
have  already  done  for  the  cathedrals  and  cloisters  of  the 
South  of  France  and  of  midland  France,  in  double 
volumes,  what  they  now  do  extremely  well  for  those  of 
that  He  de  France  in  which  alone  purists  find  the  true 
secret  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  letterpress  is  pro- 
fuselv  illustrated  with  admirable  photographs,  and 
photography  is  at  its  most  useful  when  giving  the 
minute  details  of  mouldings  and  sculpture.  Dr.  W'est's 
comparison  of  English  and  French  architectural 
methods — a  smaller  but  very  full  and  compact  book — 
is  also  for  the  most  part  illustrated  in  this  way.  Mr. 
I  Collins'  quarto  contains  nearly  sixty  charming  coloured 
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sketches  of  his  own,  but  the  book  is  not  just  written 
round  these.  The  letterpress  has  much  charm  and 
scientific  interest.  Mr.  Bumpus'  expert  guidance  over 
part  of  the  same  ground  needs  no  recommendation — 
quae  regio  in  terris  eius  non  plena  laboris?  But, 
except  four  colour-plates  from  paintings  by  Mr.  Staf- 
ford Leake,  the  fifty-one  illustrations  are  photographs 
too  small  in  size  to  be  of  much  value  to  a  student. 
We  have  made  a  similar  criticism  before  on  this 
writer's  otherwise  instructive  books.  In  Mr.  Gade's 
"  Cathedrals  of  Spain  ",  on  the  other  hand,  several  of 
the  photographic  illustrations  are  double-page.  The 
descriptions  are  those  of  a  trained  architect,  and  an 
American  at  that.  Nowhere  is  the  architectural  sense 
more  rigorous  and  scholarly  than  in  writers  from  the 
land  of  Babel-like  sky-abrasion. 

Mr.  Gade  very  properly  remarks  that  to  study  cathe- 
dral vaults  and  spires  comprehendingly  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  city  and  people  and  times  that  created  them. 
In  modern  Europe,  but  especially  in  England,  the 
minster  stands  up  a  lonely  survival  and  majestic  relic 
with  all  its  ancient  environment  and  history  gone.  The 
gem  has  no  setting.  Our  artistic  and  antiquarian 
interest  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  for  the  contemporary  domestic  and  civic 
architecture  has  long  ago  disappeared.  And  the  popu- 
lar life,  the  thoughts,  manners,  institutions,  beliefs,  of 
which  noble  Church  buildings  were  at  once  the  expres- 
sion and  the  pattern,  have  still  more  completely 
vanished.  A  cathedral  is  now  only  a  hill  rising  out  of 
a  submerged  land.  To  imagine  that  its  environing  nati- 
vity can  ever  be  given  back  to  it,  and  that  it  can  ever 
become  again  the  central  feature  of  an  harmonious 
picture,  is  to  dream  of  the  undoing  of  that  primary  fact 
of  the  modern  world — the  shattered  unity  of  life.  We 
are  quite  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Gade's  picture  of  the 
future,  how,  "  when  the  Spanish  people  have  once  more 
made  education  as  general  as  it  was  under  the  accom- 
plished Arabs  ",  etc.,  "  they  will  take  the  rank  their 
character  and  genius  deserve  among  the  nations. 
Their  cathedrals  will  then  stand  in  an  environment 
befitting  their  grandeur,  a  society  which  will  help  them 
to  transmit  to  coming  generations  the  noblest,  imperish- 
able hopes  of  humanity  ".  Nature  brings  not  back  the 
mastodon,  and  the  idea  of  reviving  the  glories  of  ancient 
Granada,  Avila  and  Toledo  by  the  spread  of  a  kind  of 
secularist  board-school  is  almost  comic. 

The  buildings  of  every  nation  are  an  expression  in 
stone  of  the  national  character — in  Spain  a  curious 
blend  of  rigid  prudery  with  luxuriant  passion  ;  in  France 
an  elegant  logicality,  the  wedding  of  reason  to  beauty  ; 
in  Germany  fanciful  romance  shot  with  philosophv  ;  in 
England  a  certain  noble  strength  and  inconsequence. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  England  began  to  outstrip 
her  teacher,  France,  and  the  statuary  at  Wells  is  as 
fine  as  anything  of  the  same  date  in  Italy.  Thence- 
forward the  English  style  was  not  quite  like  anything 
else.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  but  for  the 
Reformation  Perpendicular  might  have  developed  new 
ideas,  and  forms  of  loveliness.  But  that  is  to  forget 
that  the  Reformation  was  only  one  aspect  of  a  general 
change  of  the  European  spirit,  and  that  the  flow  of 
Gothic  and  religious  inspiration  was  bound  anyhow  to 
dry  up.  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  or  King's  College  Chapel 
is  a  marvel  of  exquisite  ingenuity  and  skill,  but  there  is 
not  enough  Christianity  in  either  to  save  an  architec- 
tural tom-tit. 

What  Mr.  West  says  in  his  excellent  handbook  of  the 
influence  of  geological  formation  on  church  building — 
and  one  secret  of  all  building  is  the  use  of  local  material 
— is  probably  less  true  of  the  great  edifices,  the  stone 
for  which  was  often  brought  from  a  distance.  Salis- 
bury, however,  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  Chilmark 
quarries,  ten  miles  away.  Scottish  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture always  must  have  had  a  rather  dour  Caledonian 
look,  and  it  seems  strange  to  rank  Glasgow  and  Burgos 
together  under  one  head  of  Gothic.  Yet  Spanish 
scenery  has  often  its  melancholy,  sad  and  crumb- 
ling- hillsides  broken  only,  as  Mr.  Gade  says,  by  the 
brilliant  bloodstain  of  the  poppy,  the  gold  of  the  dande- 
lion, and  the  thistle's  episcopal  purple.    But  up  out  of 


the  desolation  suddenly  spring  the  towers  and  spires 
of  Old  Castile,  where  the  Cid  took  the  Lady  Zimena  to 
be  his  bride,  and  our  Edward  I.  exchanged  troth  with 
Castilian  Eleanor. 


MONOPOLIES   UNDER    FREE  TRADE. 

"Monopoly  and   Competition."    By  Hermann  Levy. 
London:  Macmillan.    1911.  10s.net. 

T  T  is  a  comfortable  delusion  of  the  commonplace  Free 
*■  Trader,  the  man,  that  is,  who  does  not  follow 
modern  economic  tendencies,  to  believe  that  free  trade 
protects  him  from  the  monopolies  that  spring  up  under 
cartels  and  trusts.  One  may  admit  that  in  free  trade 
there  is  an  element  which  checks  somewhat  the  ten- 
dency to  create  cartels  and  trusts.  This  has  a  distinct 
interest  for  economists  ;  as  much  as  anything  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  inquiry  ;  and  on  that  account  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Levy,  the  Professor 
of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  His 
book  was  written,  and  has  been  translated,  for  English- 
men as  an  account  of  the  present  industrial  organisation 
of  England ;  and  the  general  statement  as  to  this 
organisation  is  that  it  is  "  characterised  by  monopolist 
tendencies  which  run  counter  to  the  hitherto  prevailing 
regime  of  free  competition  ". 

Still,  with  all  these  monopolist  tendencies,  there 
are  certain  "  defective  "  conditions  which  prevent  them 
from  the  full  development  they  have  reached  in  America 
and  Germany.  This  has  been  considered  in  England 
as  a  favourable  condition.  There  has  been  a  strong- 
feeling  against  cartels  and  trusts,  and  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  traditional  feeling  against  mono- 
polies to  associate  it  with  the  defence  of  free  trade. 
"  It  was  considered,  for  instance  ",  says  Professor 
Levy,  "  that  free  trade,  or  the  low  cost  of  freights, 
owing  to  England's  insular  position,  would  make  it 
impossible  to  form  a  cartel  or  trust  for  the  raising 
of  prices.  It  has  been  disproved  now  by  the  prosperity 
of  existing  monopolies." 

What  is  quite  certain  is  that  we  are  actually  under  a 
regime  of  monopolies  which  have  defied  the  theories  of 
free  trade ;  and  that  free  importation  cannot  break 
them  down.  The  effect  of  monopolies  on  prices  is  a 
difficult  subject  for  analysis  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  analysis  of  our  English  monopolies  shows 
we  have  suffered  from  them.  Mr.  Macrosky,  who  is 
quoted  by  Professor  Levy  as  our  highest  authority  on 
trusts,  and  whose  book  he  acknowledges  for  most  of 
the  facts  as  to  existing  monopolist  associations,  is 
sceptical  as  to  the  ill-effects  of  the  English  combinations 
on  prices.  Mr.  Macrosky  contends  that  the  higher 
prices  can  only  be  attacked  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
competition  prices  are  healthy  prices.  Professor  Levy 
objects  to  the  vagueness  of  "healthy  prices".  The 
combination  may  keep  firms  in  existence  which  would 
die  out  and  keep  up  profits  these  firms  could  not 
make  for  themselves.  The  problem  is  the  same  as  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  decaying  industries  by  pro- 
tection. We  cannot  go  into  the  technical  discussion  ; 
but  the  general  conclusion  of  Professor  Levy  himself 
is  that  "  it  seems  to  me  that  a  general  verdict  on  the 
economic  effect  of  the  actual  prices  obtained  by  English 
monopolist  organisations  is  impossible,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  monopolist  trend  ". 

The  most  interesting  point,  however,  about  trusts 
and  combinations  is  the  supposed  restraint  of  free  trade 
on  their  creation.  We  are  told  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  the  one  great  stimulus  to  them.  Professor  Levy 
identifies  himself  indeed  with  the  popular  English 
opinion  that  has  prevailed  on  the  subject.  He  says 
"  British  Tariff  Reformers  are  so  well  aware  of  this 
connexion  that  they  often  desire  a  protective  tariff 
simply  as  a  means  to  creating  trusts,  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  advantageous  form  of  indus- 
trial organisation.  Whether  sound  or  not,  this  project 
has  no  great  influence  on  the  practical  development  of 
English  economic  policy  ".  This  is  a  foreigner's  mis- 
take. No  Tariff  Reformer  desires  a  protective  tariff 
simply  to  create  trusts.    He  does  not  desire  a  strictly 
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protective  tariff  at  all.  Professor  Levy  adds  his  opinion 
that  the  English  people  will  display  no  sympathy  with 
such  schemes.  But  his  opinion  is  irrelevant.  He  goes 
on  to  show  that  free  trade  may  be  completely  circum- 
vented by  the  British  creators  of  trusts  and  combina- 
tions. He  says  :  "  The  recent  rise  of  cartels  and  trusts 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  essentially  the  pure  result 
of  that  economic  law  which  we  have  called  the  movement 
towards  concentration.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
recently  invented  international  cartels  should  not  pro- 
duce the  necessary  conditions  for  monopoly,  in  England, 
just  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  inasmuch  as  inter- 
national agreements  have  the  same  practical  effect  as  a 
protective  tariff." 

It  seems  plain,  on  Professor  Levy's  own  showing,  that 
the  effect  of  maintaining  free  trade  is  only  to  make  the 
process  of  monopoly  building  a  little  slower.  A  pro- 
tective tariff  would  make  it  somewhat  easier  ;  but  inter- 
national agreements,  the  equivalent  of  a  tariff,  are  sure 
to  be  entered  into.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at 
Professor  Levy's  conclusion  :  that  the  nation  which  still 
believes  it  won  industrial  freedom  for  all  time  will 
become  convinced  "  that  in  large  spheres  of  industrial 
production  a  change  in  organisation  is  dawning  which 
will  offer  new  economic  problems  both  to  the  student 
and  the  statesman  ".  In  the  meantime,  as  he  satirically 
remarks,  many  Liberal  members  connected  with  cartels 
and  trusts  may  well  derive  some  personal  comfort  from 
the  negative  attitude  of  their  party. 


NOVELS. 

"Marrying  Money."     By  Louis  J.  Vance.  London: 
Grant  Richards.    1911.  6s. 

We  are  bound  to  expect  that  a  certain  number  of  suc- 
cessful novels  will  from  time  to  time  be  dramatised,  but 
of  late  a  custom  has  grown  of  producing  novels  from 
the  plots  of  plays.  Some  sort  of  protest  should  be  made 
against  this,  for  the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library 
are  full  enough  without  these  intruders.  Several 
persons,  we  believe,  make  a  living  from  writing  books 
round  musical  comedies  and  other  popular  theatrical 
productions,  and  the  legitimate  novelist  has  reason  to 
regard  them  as  pirates.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Vance  is  one  of  these,  for  though  he  has  taken  a  play 
as  the  foundation  of  his  book  he  has  himself  written 
plenty  of  really  bright  and  amusing  description  which 
suggests  that  he  is  wasting  his  time  at  this  sort  of  work. 
The  tale  gives  us  glimpses  of  life  in  a  small  American 
town,  and,  if  the  writer  is  to  be  depended  on,  reveals 
a  society  of  which  few  in  England  can  have  dreamt. 
Whether  the  penniless  young  man  who  served  behind 
the  chemist's  counter  would  really  have  been  welcomed 
as  the  husband  of  the  local  heiress  is,  however,  one  of 
the  things  concerning  which  we  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
Even  the  bird  of  freedom  usually  likes  to  find  some 
feathers  in  its  nest. 

"The  Forward  in  Love."    By  Richard  Bird.  London: 
Herbert  and  Daniel.    1911.  6s. 

"An  Improbable  Comedy"  is  the  sub-title  of  this 
novel,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  better  the  description, 
though  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  mild  for  a  story  that 
at  once  reminds  one  of  Anstey  extravaganza.  "  If  you 
were  a  Blue  ",  said  Molly,  up  for  the  May  Week,  when 
the  Junior  Dean  of  S.  Chad's  proposed  to  her  in  a  canoe 
on  the  Backs,  "  If  you  were  a  Blue  ",  she  repeated, 
dripping  and  half  hysterical  on  the  bank — for  the 
Dean's  agitation  had  immediately  capsized  them — "I 
might  ".  When  next  day  he  saw  her  off  at  the  station 
he  asked  her  if  she  meant  it.  She  had  quite  forgotten 
what  "  it  "  might  be,  but  of  course  she  said  yes.  That, 
shortly,  is  the  induction.  The  improbable  comedy 
begins  when  the  Dean  dyes  his  hair  red  and  under 
another  name  enters  at  Selby  as  a  freshman,  devoting 
himself  to  the  Rugby  game  with  such  success  that  the 
desired  distinction  becomes  potentially  his.  But  at  the 
eleventh  hour  he  heard  by  chance  of  certain  rules  about 
the  standing  of  those  who  play  for  their  University,  and 


owned  up  :  and  retiring  temporarily  in  the  direction  of 
S.  Pancras,  got  into  the  same  railway  compartment 
as  Molly  and  her  friend  Edith,  who  had  come  up  to  see 
the  match.  This  last  situation  makes  an  apt  and  amus- 
ing climax  to  a  nonsense  -story  that  is  well  written  and 
which  contains  some  dialogue  of  more  than  common 
crispness. 

"Enter  Charmian."    By  Harold  Vallings.  London: 
Smith,  Elder.    1911.  6s. 

The  first  few  chapters  of  this  book  may  be  read  with 
wonder,  a  good  many  more  with  despair  ;  but  the  last 
half-dozen  with  resignation,  since  it  has  been  written 
that  "  no  hope  can  have  no  fear  ".  Mr.  Vallings' 
novel  seems  to  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  five  pairs  of 
lovers,  though  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  sixth 
which  we  have  forgotten.  We  are  only  certain  that 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day  we  shall  remember  none  of 
them.  From  a  retired  general  to  a  gardener  there  are 
all  conditions  of  men  in  this  "  comedy-idyll  ",  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is  the  most  tiresome.  The 
general's  Irish  brogue  when  put  into  cold  print  is  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  thing,  but  the  gardener  is  even 
worse,  talking  Devonshire  dialect  through  many  pages. 
Local  colour  by  means  of  phonetics  should  be  applied 
with  care,  as  sauce  to  a  joint ;  given  as  a  separate  dish 
we  find  it  crude  and  not  to  be  digested.  But  much 
could  be  forgiven  had  we  any  idea  as  to  the  reason  why 
this  novel  was  written.  Plot,  dialogue  and  characters 
are  alike  without  interest. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Position  of  Women  in  Indian  Life."'    By  H  H.  the  Maharani 
of  Baroda  and  S.  M.  Mitra.   London:  Longmans.  1911.  5s.net. 

This  book  is  inspired  and  in  part  written  by  the  wife  of  a 
ruling  Indian  Prince,  who  has  travelled  widely  and,  outside 
her  own  country  at  least,  emancipated  herself  from  the 
seclusion  which  debars  Indian  ladies  from  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  literary  merit 
as  well  as  the  array  of  facts  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  Hindu 
gentleman  who  has  acted  as  her  collaborator.  With  ail 
respect  to  this  well-known  and  accomplished  writer,  we  could 
wish  there  were  more  of  the  Maharani  and  less  of  Mr.  Mitra 
in  the  book.  At  the  present  stage  it  is  far  too  complex 
and  minute  for  the  purpose  at  which  it  aims.  Something 
much  more  simple  and  practical  is  required.  The  work  is 
not,  as  the  title  might  imply,  an  attempt  to  explain  to 
Westerns  the  position  which  women  occupy  in  the  Indian 
communities  or  the  disadvantages  which  attend  such 
peculiarly  Indian  customs  as  the  seclusion  of  women,  the 
caste  system,  the  want  of  female  education,  child-marriage, 
and  other  barriers  to  progress.  It  is,  in  theory  at  least, 
addressed  to  the  women  of  India,  and  states  in  some  detail 
the  social  systems  of  the  West  in  connexion  with  the  position 
and  occupations  of  women  with  the  idea  of  instructing  Indian 
women  and  arousing  them  to  like  efforts.  Even  if  trans- 
lated into  the  Indian  vernacular,  it  must  fail  till  Indian 
women  are  sufficiently  educated  to  read  and  understand  it. 
More  than  that,  the  entire  system  of  Indian  life  must  ha 
changed  before  the  visions  of  the  Maharani  can  be  realised 
or  the  ground  prepared.  But  the  change  will  be  all 
the  quicker  if  the  beginning  is  made  on  an  humbler  and 
more  practical  basis.  With  her  ideas  and  the  position  she 
occupies  the  Maharani  might  make  a  beginning  in  her  own 
State.  The  question  is  whether  the  people  would  in  the 
end  be  happier  and  better  of  the  change.  We  confess  some 
doubts,  but  feel  certain  of  one  thing.  The  change  to  be 
effective  must  be  gradual  and  slow. 

"Society   Sketches   in   the  Eighteenth   Century."    By  Norman 
Pearson.    London :  Arnold.    1911.    12s.  6d. 

Excepting  "Governor  Pitt"  and  "Lady  Townshertd " 
these  sketches  have  already  appeared  in  magazine  form. 
Johnson  is  wisely  left  out;  he  was  not  in  "society" 
and  much  too  big  a  man  for  drawing-room  small-talk. 
Mr.  Pearson  is  evidently  an  industrious  hunter  after 
trifles.  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  these  tabloid 
biographies.  Neatly  condensed,  with  apt  quotations, 
they  are  just  the  thing  for  dinner  conversations  where 
an  intellectual  flavour  is  considered  essential  for  the 
reputation  of  the  hostess.  Poor  George  Selwyn !  But  why 
quote  the  very  worst  of  his  efforts  ?    Mr.  Pearson  analyses 
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wit  and  humour  with  almost  professorial  solemnity — and 
comes  to  no  conclusion.  "We  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  drag- 
ging Lady  Townshend  from  oblivion.  Mean,  spiteful,  and 
frankly  animal  she  is  surely  better  buried.  "We  prefer 
Walpole  in  his  letters.  His  friends  need  no  finger-post  to 
understand  him.  Only  a  bystander,  yet  he  saw  and  felt 
more  of  life  than  his  age  gave  him  credit  for,  and  long  after 
many  a  heavy  contemporary  is  forgotten  his  cheery  optimism 
and  happy  hits  at  humbug  will  keep  a  joyous  memory  green. 
One  even  forgives  him  the  Gothic  revival.  Did  he  not  laugh 
at  himself  ?  The  pale  ghost  of  Hannah  More  flits  across  far 
too  many  of  Mr.  Pearson's  pages.  She  and  Fanny  Burney 
will  sit  together  in  the  heaven  of  respectability.  One  turns 
with  relief  to  the  stories  of  the  "  Road  "  where  Claude  Duval 
was  a  hero  to  the  type  of  woman  whose  descendants  now  gaze 
into  crystals  and  attend  lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  soul. 
In  order  to  be  quite  modern  Mr.  Pearson  indexes  his 
characters. 

"  Selsey  Bill :  Historic  and  Prehistoric."    By  Edward  Heron-Allen. 
London :  Buckworth.  1911, 

The  local  antiquary  has  been  the  subject  of  much  cheap 
derision  from  the  days  of  Scott  onwards,  and  it  is  true  that 
as  a  rule  he  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  but  Freeman 
did  much  to  restore  a  sense  of  his  value,  and  provide  him 
with  a  more  fruitful  method.  Mr.  Heron-Allen  comes  well- 
equipped  for  his  task ;  he  is  a  man  of  science,  and  is  to  be 
trusted  on  the  intricate  geology  and  physical  geography 
which  have  made  Selsey  a  place  with  a  character  and  a 
special  history  of  its  own.  Selsey  Bill  is  one  of  three  great 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  eastern  end  of  the  Channel, 
Dungeness,  Beachy  Head,  and  Selsey  Bill.  The  last  is  little 
better  than  a  low  islet  of  shingle  and  sand,  with  some  miles 
of  sandbank  and  shallow  to  seaward.  It  is  the  termination 
of  the  maritime  plain  of  West  Sussex,  notable  as  possessing 
perhaps  the  finest  soil  and  the  most  productive  farming  in 
the  South  of  England.  Much  of  it  is  barely  above  tide 
mark,  and  only  a  year  ago  nearly  five  thousand  acres  of 
farming  land  once  reclaimed  reverted  to  mud  bank  and  tidal 
estuary.  The  actual  living  interest  of  Selsey  is  perhaps  less 
its  farming  than  its  fishermen,  a  vigorous  and  unspoilt 
community,  who  need  an  uncommon  measure  of  skill  and 
courage  to  work  among  the  fierce  and  intricate  tide-ways  that 
lie  between  their  homes  and  the  "  Owers  "  lightship.  The 
district  is  rich  in  every  element  of  local  history  ;  it  is  the 
classic  collecting  ground  for  certain  fossils  of  the  "  Brackles- 
ham  "  beds,  it  possesses  almost  the  only  certain  "glacial  " 
deposits  south  of  the  Thames,  the  remains  of  pre-historic 
man  are  succeeded  by  a  wealth  of  Roman  objects,  including 
the  only  specimens  of  Etrusco-Roman  pottery  yet  discovered 
in  Britain.  Saxon  work  is  not  lacking;  indeed,  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Selsey  begins  with  a  charter  (doubt- 
ful) of  the  seventh  century,  in  which  Ceadwalla  gives  land 
for  the  construction  of  a  monastery  in  Selsey,  which  became 
the  cathedral  that  was  transferred  to  Chichester  in  107£v. 
But  the  temptation  to  dip  further  into  this  comely  and  well- 
printed  volume  must  be  resisted.  Resistance  is  difficult  for 
lovers  of  Sussex — most  English  of  counties,  that  holds  you 
with  a  slow  but  abiding  passion,  whether  it  be  for  the  Downs 
or  the  Weald,  all  the  way  from  Selsey  Bill  to  Rye  Harbour. 

"Influences  of  Geographic  Environment,"    By  Ellen  Churchill 
Semple.    London :  Constable.    18s.  net. 

This  book  is  a  very  satisfactory  example  of  the  more  sober 
treatment  of  geography  as  an  accessory  to  history.  The 
author's  extensive  analyses  of  the  various  geographical  con- 
ditions in  which  the  human  race  has  lived  and  does  live  are 
proofs  that  the  study  of  geographical  conditions  is  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  peoples  and  nations. 
The  inferences  are  sober,  as  befits  a  modern  writer  who  dis- 
trusts deceptive  simplification  such  as  that  of  Buckle,  who 
would  find  the  difference  between  India  and  Greece  in  a  direct 
psychological  result  of  geographical  environment  ;  India's 
fancy  stimulated  and  her  reason  stifled  by  the  overpowering 
aspects  of  Nature  ;  Greece's  reason  stimulated  by  aspects 
of  Nature  nearer  the  measure  of  man  himself.  In 
France  the  art  and  literature  centres  are  in  the  river 
Lewiands  and  plains.  It  is  so  in  Italy  ;  the  effect  seems 
to  be  not  of  race  but  of  environment.  The  author's  solu- 
tion is  "  Mountain  regions  discourage  the  budding  of  genius 
because  they  are  areas  of  isolation,  confinement,  remote  from 
the  great  currents  of  men  and  ideas  that  move  along  the 
river  valleys".  There  is  much  toil,  little  leisure;  in  the 
fertile  plains  wealth  and  leisure  ;  and  the  different  economic 
and  social  results  in  turn  are  causes  of  secondary  intellectual 
and  artistic  effects.  One  may  hesitate  as  to  whether  these 
and  similar  inferences  from  facts  ranging  over  the  world  in 
prehistoric,  ancient  and  modern  times  are  properly  to  be 
considered  scientific.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  subject  and  of  tho  book. 


"  Social  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century."    By  Ce"cile  Hugon.-. 
London  :  Methuen.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

We  know  little  of  the  condition  of  France  outside  Paris 
and  the  Court  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Here,  then,  was 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  portray  the  seventeenth-century 
Frenchman  at  home,  in  all  classes  of  life.  Now,  the  chief 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  this  compilation,  which  is  otherwise 
well  written,  well  constructed,  and  clearly  the  outcome  of 
much  reading  and  study  of  authorities,  is  that  too  much 
has  been  attempted.  What  we  expected  and  wanted  was 
an  account  of  social  conditions  in  ordinary  country  and 
town  life.  What  Mr.  Hugon  has  done  is  to  travel 
again  over  the  well-worn  ground  of  Court  mceurs,  and 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  subjects,  each  of  which 
would  deserve  a  separate  book  to  itself  :  such  as  religion, 
art,  literature,  crime  and  criminals.  To  our  mind  it  is 
a  vast  pity  he  should  not  have  confined  his  work  to  the 
less  familiar  topics.  He  gives  three  whole  solid  chapters 
to  the  Court,  and  only  one  chapter  to  the  country  gentry — 
poor,  hard-working  fellows,  working  manually,  not  much 
superior  to  their  own  farm  labourers — and  the  tradespeople. 
A  strange  lack  of  the  faculty  for  selecting  what  is  new  and 
interesting,  one  might  say,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hugon  is  at  his  best  when  treating  of  the  less  known. 
His  accounts  of  the  gentry  and  tradesmen  and  labourers,  of 
the  extraordinarily  rich  and  spicy  cuisine  of  the  time  (in 
which  no  simple  dish  was  tolerated),  of  the  curious  fashions 
in  dress,  of  the  hazards  of  travelling,  of  the  terrible 
existence  of  the  very  poor,  are  interesting  in  the  extreme, 
and  make  us  wish  that  he  had  altogether  omitted  a  good 
quarter  of  this  volume. 

"Turkey  and  the  Tuiks."  By  Z.  Duckett  Ferriman.  London: 
Mills  and  Boon.    1911.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  several  excellent  books  pub- 
lished on  this  subject.  Those  who  have  read  Sir  Charles 
Eliot's  "  Turkey  in  Europe  ",  Miss  Garnett's  "  Turkey  of 
the  Ottomans  ",  and  Sir  E.  Pears'  "  Turkey  and  its  People  " 
will  have  acquired  quite  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the 
history,  religions,  politics,  and  customs  of  the  diverse  races 
that  inhabit  the  Turkish  Empire.  Mr.  Ferriman's  book: 
comes,  therefore,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  and  it  will  not 
convey  much  fresh  information  to  those  who  have  iriastered 
the  three  volumes  above  mentioned.  It  would,  however,  be 
unfair  not  to  state  that  he  writes  from  long  personal  experi- 
ence, and  admits  his  great  obligations  to  other  authorities, 
particularly  Sir  E.  Pears.  The  interest  which  contemporary 
events  must  continue  to  concentrate  on  Turkey  may  well  be 
counted  as  an  excuse  for  a  publication  which  otherwise 
might  certainly  be  held  superfluous.  Indeed,  he  has  an 
excellent  chapiter  on  Mohammedanism  which  contains  a 
somewhat  superficial  but  clear  and  accurate  account  of  that 
faith  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  races  which  profess  it.. 
It  should  form  an  instructive  study  for  those  who  are  eagerly 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Persians  at  the  present  time. 
This  people,  the  author  points  out,  are  either  philosophers 
or  fanatics  ;  they  hold  their  faith  but  vaguely  or 
will  refuse  a  draught  of  water  to  the  unbeliever,  which 
neither  Arab' nor  Turk  would  dream  of  doing.  The  Turk,  he 
thinks,  is  the  steadying  influence  in  Islam.  Unfortunately, 
by  Europeans  the  Turk  is  judged  from  his  officials,  who  are 
generally  not  Turks  at  all. 

"Ihe  Cambridge  Modern  History."  Vol.  XIII.  Genealogical 
Tables  and  Lists  and  General  Index.  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press.    1911.    16s.  net. 

This  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  genealogies, 
lists  of  various  kinds,  and  a  general  index.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  think  of  any  family  of  historical  interest  which  is 
not  included  in  the  genealogies,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
check  them,  they  appear  to  be  comrdete  and  accurate.  The 
tables  and  lists  are  of  infinite  variety,  ranging  from 
Governors  of  British  Dependencies  to  Popes,  Doges,  Prime 
Ministers  of  Foreign  States,  the  principal  leagues,  alliances, 
congresses  and  conferences  of  the  last  four  centuries.  Why 
is  the  Marquess  of  Crewe  omitted  from  the  list  of  Irish 
Viceroys  ?  As  Lord  Houghton  he  held  office  for  two  and 
a-half  years.  This  volume,  apart  from  the  others,  will 
prove  invaluable  to  any  historical  scholar.  Indeed,  we  are 
aware  of  no  other  containing  so  much  accurate  and  useful 
information  of  this  kind  collected  in  a  form  so  accessible. 

"  Britain  Across  the  Seas:  /Smerica."  Ey  A.  G.  Bradley.  London: 
National  Society's  Depository.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Bradley's  ability  to  tell  and  retell  the  story  of  British 
achievements  in  North  America  in  a  manner  always  fresh 
and  entertaining  is  quile  remarkable.  He  has  written  on 
Canadian  history  so  fully  and  so  frequently  that  he  might 
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seem  to  be  overdoing  it  in  covering  the  whole  ground  again 
with  quicker  and  more  comprehensive  glance.  Yet  we  find 
ourselves  re-reading,  with  all  the  old  interest,  the  familiar 
story  of  the  American  Colonies  and  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
of  Wolfe  and  Quebec,  the  Empire  Loyalists,  the  war  of 
1812-15.  and  the  development  of  Canada  down  to  the  days  of 
federation.  Mr.  Bradley's  gift  for  picturesque  narrative 
explains  our  interest  in  part,  but  not  wholly.  It  is  good  to 
refresh  one's  memory,  and  we  think  the  particular  merit  of 
this  book  is  that  it  may  be  read  alike  by  those  who  know  the 
story  well  and  by  those  who  hardly  know  it  at  all.  In  a 
couple  of  chapters  at  the  end  Mr.  Bradley  deals  with  the 
West  Indies — "  an  interesting  and  picturesque  contrast  to 
the  continental  Colonies."  It  is,  as  he  says,  no  part  of  his 
business  to  anticipate,  but  we  may  note  that  in  Mr.  Bradley's 
view  if  the  white  population  ever  attempts  to  give  effect  to 
the  sinister  suggestion  of  absorption  by  the  United  States, 
"  the  negro  might  prove  too  stout  a  monarchist  ".  The  book 
is  well  illustrated  from  photographs,  old  prints,  and  maps. 


Erratum. — In  last  week's  issue,  page  786,  col.  2,  11.  20-24, 
read  as  follows  : — "  On  this  question  of  numbers,  if  disestab- 
lishment is  to  be  decided  by  the  people  only  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  the  Church  is  to  be  attacked,  let  us  remember 
this  in  England."    "  If  "  was  omitted  by  a  printers'  error. 

For  this  Week's  Books  see  page  840. 
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Available  Stock  and  cash  about     ...      •   9,000 

£111,000 

No  pavmcnt  has  been  made  in  respect  of  goodwill. 
WORKING  CAPITAL. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  15.000  7  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Participating 
Preference   Shares  now  offered  for  subscription   will    serve   for  further 
Working  Capital  and  the  general  purposes  of  the  Company. 

DIVIDEND  PROSPECTS. 
The  books  and  accounts  show  the  Net  Profits  to  have  increased  from  1908 
to  1910  as  follows:  — 

1908  to  1910   ...    Increased  from  £4.455  to  £12,991. 
The  Profits  of  the  year  1910  were  sufficient  to  cover  twice  the  amount 
required  to  pay  the  Dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  Preference  Shares,  and 
for  the  8  months  ending  31st  August,  1911,  the  net  Profit  has  been  £11,145, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £16,717  per  annum. 

REPORT. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Churton,  F.A.A.,  reports  under  date  15th  December,  1911, 

as  follows  : — 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Anglo-Hungarian  Potteries,  Limited. 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  that,  having  inspected  authenticated 
documents  and  accounts  relating  to  the  business  carried  on  in  Hungary  by 
Mr.  Ignaez  Pallos,  I  certify  that  the  net  profits  as  shown  in  the  Prospec- 
tus are  in  accordance  with  the  said  accounts,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  in  my  opinion  with  the  increased  Capital  about  to  be 
introduced  the  scope  of  the  business  could  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  that 
even,  at  the  same  ratio  of  improvement  ate  has  been  shown  in  the  past 
few  years,  it  could  be  confidently  expected  that  the  profits  of  the  business 
would  be  considerably  increased;  and  that  after  providing  for  Manage- 
ment. Administrative  Expenses,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  balance  (even  at  a 
low  estimate)  sufficient  to  provide  a  dividend  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  12J 
pei'  cent.  Charles  S.  Churton. 

The  minimum  subscription  fixed  by  the  Articles  of  Association  is  seven 
shares  of  £1  each. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  for  a  special  Settlement  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  as  soon  as  possible  after  allotment. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  Bankers, 
Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  or  applications  may 
lie  made  bv  letter  enclosing  amount  payable  on  application. 
Dated,  London,  28th  December,  1911. 

APPLICATION  FORM. 
This  Form,  accompanied  by  the  amount  payable  on  application,  must  be 
sent  to  the  Company's  Bankers. 

70,000  Cumulative'  Participating  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  are  now 
offered  at  par. 
To  the  Directors  of  the 

Anglo-Hungarian  roriERiF.s.  Limited, 

62   London  Wall,  E.C. 
Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  :        :  . 

being  2  0  per  Share  on  application  for    Shares,  I  request  that 

you  will  allot  me  above  number  of  Slian*  on  the  t>nus  nau.id  in  jcur 
Prospectus  of  the  29th  December.  1911.  and  I  agree  to  nay  the  fUotment 
and  balance  of  £1  per  Share  on  such  Shares  on  the  dates  named  in  above 
Prospectus,  and  I  request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members 
for  the  Shares  so  allotted. 

Name   in  full   

(Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss) 

ACdraas   .•  •■  

Date    191 


Usual  Signature 
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Sport  tusrtt  hand  in  hand 
with  Science." 

-TENNYSON. 


The  sportsman— the  man  that  hunts,  shoots,  plays 
Mm  kn'ows  and  appreciates  the  benefit  of  a 


A  hot  bath  to  which  is  added  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  or  so  of 

COLMAN'S  MUSTARD 


CONNOISSEURS   OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


RED 


WHITE 

&  BLUE 

DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  mueh  stronger 
than  ordinary  COFFEE. 


EVANS' 


ANTISEPTIC 
THROAT 


PASTILLES 

for  Throat  &  \bice,. 

They  act  with  remarkable  effect  in  all  affec- 
tions of  the  throat  and  vocal  orgaiis.    Used  by 
the  most  notable  Public  Speakers,  Preachers, 
Singers,  Actors,  etc. 
Sold  In  1/-  and  16  boxes  by  all  Chemists. 
All  genuine  Evans'  Pastilles  are  in, irked  with  a  tar. 
Sole  Manufacturers  : 

EVANS  SONS  LESCHER  &  WEBB,  Ltd. 
Liverpool  &  London. 

Free  sample  on  receipt  of  penny  postage  and  name 
of  this  paper 


Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 


Insist  on  having 

Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne's 

Chlorodyne 

The  ORIGINAL 
and 

ONLY  GENUINE. 

Purchasers  should  see  that 
the  name  is  on  the  stamp 
and     emphatically  refuse 
substitutes. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  th« 
BEST  and  SUREST  REMEDY  for 

COUGHS,  COLDS, 

ASTHMA,  Bi^GHBTIS. 

The  only  Palliative  in    Cuts  short  nil  attacks  of 
NEURALGIA,       SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  and 

RHEUMATISM.  PALPITATION. 

Acts  like  a  Charm  in 
DIARRHCEA,  CHOLERA,  and  DYSENTERY. 

Convincing  Medical  Testimony  with  each  Bottle. 
0/ all  Chemists,  i/ij,  a/9,  4/6. 


CHELTENHAM    COLLEGE.  —  Some  nominations, 
£1,0  per  annum,  are  offered  for  January  Term  and  May  for  SONS  OF 
THE  CLERGY.— A pply  to  the  Bursar. 


PsO 


Under  Contract  with  His  Majesty's  Government* 

Mail  and  Passenger  Services. 

EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALASIA.&c. 

Conveying  Passengers  and  Merchandise  to  ALL  EASTERN  PORTS. 


|P  8  ^)    Pleasure  Cruises 

By  S.Y.  "VECTIS,"  6,000  tons. 

+THE  HOLT  LAND,  EGYPT,  &c.       I    No.  I.  Feb.  21  to  Mar.  23. 
•CONSTANTINOPLE,  GREECE,  &o.        No.  2.  Mar.  28  to  April  24. 
•DAL11ATIA,  VENICE,  CORFT/,  &0.   j    No.  3.  ApL  27  to  May  25. 
+  From  SOUTHAMPTON.         *  From  MARSEILLES. 
Fares  from  30  Guineas. 


PROGRAMME  POST-FREE. 


For  Freight  and  Passage  apply 

P.&O.  Offices  {?sfj^^^^E.c:c-}  London. 


UNION-CASTLE  LINE, 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  to  SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA. — Via  Madeira. 
Canaries,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Lobito  Bay. 


Steamers 

Service 

London 

Southampton 

•  BALMORAL  CASTLE 

t  DUN LUCE  CASTLE  

*  ARMADALE  CASTLE 

t  GALICIAN   

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Royal  Mail 
Intermediate 

Dec.  2q 
Jan.  5 

Dec.  30 
Dec.  30 
Jan.  6 
Jan.  6 

*  Via  Madeira.       X  Via  Teneriffe. 
t  Via  Las  Palmas,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena. 
Donald  Cuirie  and  Co.,  Managers,  3  and  4  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.    West  End 
Agencies— Sleeping  Car  Co.,  20  Cockspur  Street,  S.W.,  and  Thos.  Cook  and  Son, 
13  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM 

The  National  Training  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 

NEAR  REDHILL,  SURREY. 


During  over  60  years,  without  other  than  Voluntary  support, 
over  4,000  of  these  helpless  ones  have  been  cared  for,  with  happy 
results  of  skilled  and  kindly  treatment. 

£40  a  Day  Required  from  Voluntary  Beneficence  Alone. 

Contributions  and  Christmas  Gifts  earnestly  invited  and  gratefully 
received  by 

Mr.  H.  HOWARD,  Secretary,  Earlsirood  Offices, 

36  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C. 


notice:. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  are  .'— 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 
£  s.   d.  £  J.  a. 

One  Year  „     182  _     1  10  4 

Half  Year  «,    >o  14    I    »       ~     O  15  J 

Quarter  Year        ...     071     ...  O    7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  io  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  IV. C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  info>  a 
immediately. 
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THE 


Leaning  Spire. 

By  GEORGE  A.  B.  DEWAR. 


"A  caustic  humour  and  a  grim  sense  of  futility  are  in 
many  of  them  ;  others  have  a  gentle  pity  and  a  fervent 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  natural.  They  all  show 
a  fine  appreciation  of  and  conversance  with  literary 
form." — Morning  Leader. 

"  The  writer  gives  to  each  that  subtle  touch  of 
genius  that  makes  one  wonder  how  such  simply  told 
narratives  are  so  full  of  interest." 

The  Englishman  (Calcutta). 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  read  a  collection  of  short 
stories  with  so  exquisite  a  charm."— Everybody's  Weekly. 
"  So  near  to  the  thing  that  is  all  nature." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"Polished  steel."—  Academy.  "  Clever  stories."— 
Sunday  Times.  "  Sketches  of  rare  quality  .  .  .  delicacy 
of  finish  gives  them  a  peculiar  charm." — Nottingham 
Guardian.  "Atmosphere,  incident,  subtle  characteri- 
sation .  .  .  fine  workmanship  .  .  .  perfect  of  their 
kind." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"Fine  literary  qualities.  .  .  immensely  far  removed 
from  the  present  average."— Lucas  Malet. 

"A  distinct  charm  of  their  own  ...  yet  we  think 
he  writes  not  so  much  with  any  idea  of  charming 
anybody  as  of  fulfilling  his  own  pleasure." 

Johannesburg  Star. 


ALSTON  RIVERS, 

21=2  Brooke  Street,  Holborn. 


2/6 


net. 


A  2/©  Review  for  1/- 

Owing  to  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Public  for  a  high 
class  Review  at  a  Popular  Price,  the  management  of 

The  English  Review 

have  decided  to  reduce  the  price  per  copy  to 

ONE  SHILLING, 

commencing  with  the  January  1912  number.  NO  ALTERATION 
will  be  made  in  the  QUALITY  or  QUANTITY,  and  the  standard 
for  which  "  The  Review"  has  become  famous  will  be  maintained. 


Annual  Subscription,  12/6,  post  free  to  all  parts 
of  the  world, 

"The  Finest  Review  in  the  English  Language" 

(A  moid  Bennett') 

for  One  Shilling  net. 


January  Number  Now  Ready. 

CONTENTS. 

A  NEW  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 
AMONG  MY  BOOKS  lii). 
IN  SEARCH  OF  DIVINITY  (ii). 
HOME  RULE  AND  FINANCE. 
NATALIA. 
THE  MASK. 

THE  PURITAN  AND  THE  THEATRE. 
POETRY.        Richard  Middleton,  W.  H 


Henry  Newbolt 
Frederic  Harrison 
George  Moore 
Prof.  T.  M.  Kettle 
Nicholas  Garin 
F.  Tennyson  Jssse 
Haldane  Maceall 
Davies,  and  E.  S.  Lorimer 


BKLLA  DONNA  "  and  "DEAR  OLD  CHARLIE. 
THE  OLD  LADIES  OK  ETCHING-NEEDLE  STREET. 

Walter  Sickert 

PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN.  J.  Kerr  Lawson 

"WE  COME  DOWN  TO  A  SHILLING."  The  Editor 

BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Send  a  post  card  with  your  name  and  address  for  free-specimen  copy,  and 
1  some  particulars  of  the  literary  success  of  the  year,"  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 


THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW,  17-21  Tavistock  Street,  London,  W.C. 


A  PERIODICAL  OF  THE  BEST  IN  CURRENT 
LITERATURE  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


PHENOMENAL  PUBLISHING  PROJECT. 


THIS  WEEK'S  BOOKS. 

Fiction. 

Stories  in  Grey  (Barry  Pain)  ;  Young  Beck  :  A  Chip  of  the  Old 
Block  (M.  M'Donnell  Bodkin)  ;  The  Way  of  an  Eagle 
(E.  M.  Dell).    Fisher  Unwin.    6-s.  each. 

Enter  Bridget  (Thomas  Cobb).    Mills  and  Boon.  6s. 

Kennedy  Square  (F.  Hopkinson  Smith).    Laurie.  6s. 

Beference  Book. 
London  Charities  (Edited  by  John  Lane).    Chatto  and  Windus. 
•  Is.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 
The  New  Treatment  of  the  Mind  (R.  Demain-Grange).  Bennett. 
3s.  net. 

Theoloct. 

The  Little  Orthodox  Manual  of  Prayers  of  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Catholic  Church  (F.  W.  Groves  Campbell).  The  Century 
Press.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Verse  and  Drama. 
Lady  Frederick ;  A  Man  of   Honour ;    Jack   Straw    (W.  S. 

Maughan).    Heinemann.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 
Forty-Two  Poems  (James  Elroy  Flecker).    Dent.    2s.  6d.  net. 
The  Poems  of  Luke  Hamilton  Talbot  (Selected  and  arranged  by 

Arthur  Bennett).    Warrington  :  Sunrise  Publishing  Co. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mere  Man  (Margaret  Dalham).    Century  Press.    2s.  6rf.  net. 
Nights  at  the  Play  (H.  M.  Walbrook).    Ham-Smith.    5s.  net. 
Social  Pathology  (Samuel  George  Smith).  Macmillan. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January.  —  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  2s.  6<7.  ;  Scribner's,  Is.  ;  The  East  and  the  West,  The 
Cornhill  Magazine,  Is. ;  Blackwood's,  2s.  6d.  ;  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review.  5s.  net ;  Rhythm,  Is.  ;  The  English 
Review,  Is.  net ;  The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d. ;  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d. 

No.  720  of  SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE 

Consists  of  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS  on 

METEOROLOGY  AND   TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM, 

With  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  works  on 

.A.  I  IR,  Ifyr  A.  UST  S  131 1  DP. 

HE  Y     SOT  Jrl  ERAN     &,  CO., 

Booksellers  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 
140  STRAND,  W.C,  &  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Telegraphic  Address:    Bookmen,  London.      Codes:    Unicode  and  A. B.C. 
Telephones  :  (Strand)  Central  1515.    (Piccadilly)  Mayfair  3601. 

Executors,  Trustees,  Solicitors,  and  Owners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
selling  Works  of  Art,  Family  Jewels,  Old  Silver,  Furniture,  Pictures, 
Prints,  Miniatures,  China,  Coins,  Books,  Old  Lace,  Furs,  Musical 
Instruments,  Guns,  and  other  Valuables,  are  informed  that  Messrs. 

KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY'S 

SALE    ROOMS,    20    HANOVER    SQUARE,  W., 

are  Open  Daily  to  receive  goods  intended  for  disposal. 

Auctions  of  Estates  and  Town  Properties  and  Sales  on  Owners'  premises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  held  as  required  throughout  the 
year.  Large  Funds  available  for  Mortgages.  Valuations  for  Estate  and 
Legacy  Duties.  Farm  Stock  and  Timber  Sales.  Management  of  Trust 
Estates  and  Receiverships  undertaken. 

R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

BRITISH,   INDIAN,   AND   COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates,  and  all  information  free  of  charge.    Replies  received.  , 

ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Visitors  will  find  First  Class  Hotel  Accommodation  at  the 
«'  LAMB  "  Family  Hotel,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Cathedral. 
MODERATE   TERMS.    Omnibus  meets  all  trains. 

Proprietor,  S.  AIREY. 

Price  is.  net. 

THE  SORROWS 

OF  IRELAND. 

By      J?_A_T,     Author  of  "  Economics  for  Irishmen." 

EVERYONE  INTERESTED  IN  THE  IRISH  PROBLEM 
  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK.   


THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 

10  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER 

FOR  JANUARY 

Commences  a  NEW  VOLUME,  and  contains  contributions  by  — 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  MacDONNELL  of  SWINFORD,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.V.O. 

THE  FINANCE  OF  IRISH  GOVERNMENT :  A  Retrospect  and 
a  I'kospect. 
D.  S.  MacCOLL. 

THK  NATIONAL  GALLERY:  Its  Problems,  Resources,  and 
Administration. 

PHILIP  MORRELL,  M.P.  OUR  PERSIAN  POLICY. 

SIR  ANDREW  FRASER,  K.C.S.I.  {late  Lieut-Gwtrnor  of  Bengal). 

A         A  A        A  THE  CHANGES  IN  INDIA. 

SWAMI  BABA  BHARATI. 

HOW  KING  GEORGE  COULD   WIN  THE   HEARTS  OK  THE 
HINDOOS. 
GEORGE  L.  0.  DAVIDSON. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  MYSTERY  OF  BIRD  FLIGHT- 
MAJOR-GENERAL  H.  B.  JEFFREYS,  C.B. 

THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND  A  NATIONAL  ARMY. 
THE  ABBE  ERNEST  DIMNET. 

IS  M.  MAETERLINCK  CRITICALLY  ESTIMATED  1 
ARTHUR  H4WKES  (Special  Commissioner  of  Immigration  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada). 

THE  IMPERIAL  EMIGRANT  AND  HIS  POLITICAL  RELIGION. 
THE  REV.  A.  H.  T.  CLARKE. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT. 

H.  NELSON  GAY. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ITALIAN  INDEPENDENCE  :  From  Naples  to 
Tripoli. 

MRS.  HUTH  JACKSON.  THE  CHURCH  AND  CELIBACY. 

PERCY  M.   ROXBY  (Lecturer  in  Geography  in  the  University  of  Liverpool). 

RURAL  DEPOPULATION  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

SIR  HARRY  H.  JOHNSTON.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  AGADIR:  Suggestions  for  a  Settlement 
of  Territorial  Ambitions. 

London  :  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square. 


THINGS  JAPANESE, 

Political,  Commercial,  and  Social,  are  of  great  interest  to 
many  business  men  in'  Great  Britain.  The  latest  Political 
News,  the  best  Commercial  Information,  and  the  most 
interesting   General   News  and  Special  Articles  appear  in 

the 

JAPAN  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, 

Published  in  Kobe  every  Thursday,  and  delivered  in 
England  by  post,  via  Siberia,  in  17  days.  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  consists  of  42  pages,  slightly  larger  than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and  is  published  at  25  sen 
per  copy  (6d.).  Post  free  for  12  months,  Yen  13  (26s.). 
Subscriptions  and  advertisements  received  at  the  London 
Office,  131  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

"  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." —British  Weekly. 
"  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides."— Daily  Chronicle. 


VISITORS  TO  LONDON  (AND  RESIDENTS)  SHOULD  USE 

DARLINGTON'S  LONDON  &  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK  M.A. 
5th  Edition  Revised,  6s., 
30  Maps  and  Plans.    80  Illustrations. 


"  Very  emphatically  tops  them  all."— Daily  Graphic. 

"  A  brilliant  book." — Times.  "  Particularly  good." — Academy. 

"  The  best  handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


NORTH  WALES.    60  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.    100  Illustrations.    Maps  and  Plans,  5s. 
NORTH  DEVON  AND  NORTH  CORNWALL.    50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  as.  6d. 
SOUTH  DEVON  AND  SOUTH  CORNWALL.   50  Illustrations,  6  Maps,  zs.  6d. 
1/-,  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  World. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  Worthing, 
Bournemouth,  Exeter,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth, 
Dawlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard, 
Penzance,  Land's  End,  Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly, 
Ilfracombe,  Lynton,  Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Batb, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llangollen,  Aberystwyth,  Towyn, 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  Conway, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Penmaenmawr,  Llanfairfechan,  Bangor,  Cainarvon,  Beddgelert, 
Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed,  Buxton,  Matlock,  The  Peak, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestolt,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Islands 
should  use 

DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS,  Is.  each. 

Post  free  from  Darlington  cV  Co.,  Llangollen. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  SIMPKINS. 
Paris  and  New  York  :  BRENTANO'S. 
The  Railuay  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


KING  GEORGE 

included  in  the  Library  which  he  took 
with  him  to  India  a  copy  of 

"Saturday" 
BRIDGE 

By  W.  DALTON. 
Dalton's  "  5aturfc>a\> "  Brfroe  is 

admitted  to  be  the  standard  work 
on  the  best  of  card  games. 
"  Saturfc>a\>  "  Blithe  takes  its  name 
from  the  "  Saturday  Review/'  in 
which  its  chapters  first  appeared. 
It  is  now  in  its  Eleventh  Thousand 
and  may  be  had  of  all  booksellers 
5s.  net,  or  post  free  from  the  office 

of  the  "Saturday  Review," 

10  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  5s.  4d. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  SATURDAY"  BRIDGE 
is  "  Satur&ap  "  Huctton  JBri&ce,  by  Hellespont, 

3s.  6d.  net,  or  3s.  9d.  post  free,    "inferences  at 
JBrifcge,"  by  W.  DALTON,  price  Is.  net,  or  Is.  Hd. 
post  free. 


A  LITERARY  &  ARTISTIC  ANNUAL 

Fourth  Year  of  Publication 


 1911  

One  hundred  pages  of  literary  matter  and  Illus- 
trations  by  the  leading  authors  and  artists  of 
the  day,   14   pictures   in  full  colour  and  very 
many  in  black-and-white 

WORTH  HALF-A-CROWN.  SOLD  FOR  ONE  SHILLING 

at  Booksellers  aud  Bookstalls  throughout  the  Kingdom 
Published  in  Aid  qf  the  Funds  of 

THE  NATIONAL  BOOK  TRADE  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 


THE  RUBBER  WORLD. 

ONE    PENNY  WEEKLY. 


THIS    WEEK'S   ISSUE   CONTAINS  :— 

THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  LATICES. 

By  H.  E.  POTTS,  M.Sc 
DIVIDEND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  UNITED  SERDANQ. 
THE  PROMISE  OF  PANAMA. 
STUMPS  v.  SEEDS  (CARTOON.) 

THE    PHYSIOLOGICAL    AND    AESTHETIC  VALUE 

OF  TEA. 

THE  MERLI/VIAU. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PER  ANNUM,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  6/6; 
Abroad,  8/8. 

10    KING    STREET,   COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 
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Mr.  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  J. P.,  Chairman  of  the  Ceylon  Consolidated  Rubber  Estates,  Ltd.,  says  : — "  Mr.  William 
Wicherley,  F.H.H.S.,  is  one  of  the  best-known  authorities  in  the  rubber  world.    I  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  is  a 
greater  authority  on  rubber  than  he  is.    He  has  lately  written  a  most  interesting  little  book  called  '  The  Whole  Art  of  Rubber 
Growing]  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  the  shareholders,  for  they  will  find  it  very  instructive  and  pleasant  reading." 

THE  WHOLE  ART  of 

RUBBER  GROWING. 

BY 

W.  WICHERLEY,  F.R.H.S. 

(Illustrated  by  Photographs  specially  taken  by  the  Author.) 


CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER 

I. — Introductory  :  Early  Experiments  in  Plantation  and 
Tapping. 

II. — Trees  That  Count— Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  A  Tanta- 
lising Puzzle  —  Hevea  Rivals  —  Diseases  —  Machinery  — 
Inconsistencies— Remarkable  Growths— Hints  to  Planters. 

III.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis:  Tapping  Systems  —  Important  Dis- 

coveries. 

IV.  — Hevea  Brasiliensis  :  Preparing  a  Clearing — Close  and 

Wide  Planting — The  Effect  of  Wind — Holing  and  Weeding 
—  Manuring. 

V. — Trees  That  Count— Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Flourishing 
in  Alien  Lands  —The  Manihot  at  Home — A  Tree  for  the 
Enterprising  Planter — Treating  the  Seed— Sowing — The 
Young  Tree — No  Interplanting — How  and  When  to  Tap. 

VI. — Manihot  Glaziovii:  Tapping  Freaks — Propagation  in 
India,  East  Africa  and  Elsewhere — Experiments — The 
West  Indies,  Hawaii,  and  Ceylon — Peculiar  Habits  of 
the  Manihot — Propagation  and  Rate  of  Growth — Value  to 
the  Manufacturer. 

VII. — Manihot  Glaziovii  :  Sovereignty  of  Plantation  Rubber — 
Planting  and  Environment — Tapping  Methods. 

VIII. — Trees  That  Count — The  Ficus  :  The  Rubber  Tree  of 
the  East  —  Age  for  Tapping  —  Value  of  the  Latex  —  An 
Epiphyte  — The  Seed-Growth  —  In  Plantations —  Uncer- 
tainty of  Yield — Habits  in  Various  Lands. 

IX. — Trees  That  Count  —  Castilloa  Elastica  :  The 
Despised  Darien  —  Castilloa  Elastica  Compared  with 
Hevea — Character  of  Latex — Method  of  Tapping. 

X.— Trees  That  Count— Funtumia  Elastica  :  A  Tragic 
Story — Purely  an  African  Species— A  Forest  Autocrat — 
Ruthless  Native  Action — Prospects  and  Acclimatisation. 

XI. — Trees  that  Count  —  The  New  Manihots  :  (a)  M. 
Dichotoma  ;  (b)  M.  Piauhyensis ;  (c)  M.  Heptaphylla. 

XII. — Intertlanting  :  The  Catch  Crop  —  The  Chinese  and 
Tapioca — Disappointments — The  Value  of  Tapioca  Land 
— Gambier,  Coffee,  Pepper,  Cotton,  Pineapples,  Coconuts, 
Tea — What  Experience  Teaches. 

XIII.  — Assimilative  and  Secondary  Rubbers  :    Guayule — 

Jelutong — The  Landolphias — Palo  Amarillo — Ecanda  or 
B'tinga — Blikrodea  Tonkinensis — Mangabeira. 

XIV.  — Clearing  and  Planting  Forest  Lands:  Cost  of  Laying 

out  Estates — (1)  Hevea  Brasiliensis — (2)  Manihot  Glaziovii 

XV. — Future  Prospects  :  Demand  for  Rubber  —  Possible 
Plantation  Production— Planting  Must  Continue. 

XVI.— The  Soya  Bean— A  Chance  for  the  Capitalist. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Financial  News  says  : — "  There  is  ample  room  for  an  authori- 
tative work  such  as  this.  The  character  of  Mr.  Wicherley's  work  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  his  excellent  articles,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Rubber  World  for  some  months  past.  The  book  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  of  rubber  planting,  and  will  be  read  with  as 
deep  interest  by  the  experienced  planter  as  by  the  rubber  shareholder." 


The  Financier  says: — "We  welcome  with  sincere  pleasure  any 
competent  trustworthy  extraneous  aid  which  may  come  our  way,  and 
when  this  aid  consists  of  a  volume  such  as  that  which  Mr.  W. 
Wicherley's  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to  forward  us  for 
review,  we  incline  to  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  them  in  terms 
which,  if  adequately  expressed,  might  savour  of  the  fulsome.  His  book 
unquestionably  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  books  that  count  in  planta- 
tion rubber  literature,  and  those  who  dissent  from  some  of  his  views  and 
conclusions  will  be  among  the  first  to  admit  the  honesty  of  purpose 
which  actuated  the  author  in  setting  his  opinions  forth  in  the  form  he 
has  done.  No  one,  however  well  informed  he  may  be,  can  read  '  The 
Whole  Art  of  Rubber  Growing '  without  feeling  that  he  has  in  some 
way  increased  his  knowledge,  and  to  those  whose  information  con- 
cerning the  industry  and  its  developments,  to  say  nothing,  perhaps, 
of  its  potentialities  when  considered  on  sane  lines,  is  of  a  lesser  order, 
the  volume,  judiciously  consulted,  should  prove  an  invaluable  vade- 
mecum.  We  might  add  that  the  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  text  is  interspersed  are  illustrations  in  the  right  meaning  of  the 
word,  representing  as  they  do  reproductions  for  the  most  part  of 
absolutely  unique  photographs  taken  by  the  author." 


The  Financial  Times  says  : — "  Its  lack  of  technicality  and  the 
excellent  use  made  of  the  illustrations  should  ensure  its  popularity." 


Industrial  Notes  and  Queries  says : — "  Every  Rubber  investor 
should  possess  a  copy." 


Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  : — "  As  Investors  and  Shareholders,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  Rubber. 
These  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Wicherley's  little  book." 


London  and  China  Telegraph  says  : — "A  very  useful  manual.  .  , 
An  interesting  and  useful  publication,  with  some  enlightening  photo- 
graphs, and  it  will  well  repay  careful  perusal." 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Mail  says  : — "An  admirable  hand-book 
and  guide.  .  .  .  Will  be  widely  appreciated." 


5s.  net,  or  post  free  5s.  4d.  direct  from 
THE  WEST  STRAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd.,  10b  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

To  be  had  in  the  United  States  from  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Philadelphia. 
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SCIENCE    IN    MODERN  LIFE. 

Prepared  under  the  Editorship  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  following  eleven  eminent  Specialists  : — 

A.  C.  D.  CROMMELIN,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich; 
O.  T.  JONES,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey;  J.  P.  MILLINGTON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  J.  H.  SHAXBY,  B.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Physics  in  University  College,  Cardiff;  H.  J.  FLEURE,  D.Sc,  Lecturer 
in  Geology  and  Geography  in  University  College,  Aberystwyth;  H.  SPENCER 
HARRISON,  D.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in  Zoology  in  University  College,  Cardiff; 
J.  M.  F.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  in  the  Armstrong  College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  J.  TRAVIS  JENKINS,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Scientific  Superintendent 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Western  Sea-Fisheries  Committee;  JAMES  WILSON, 
M.A.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN  MOORE,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool;  J.  W.  FRENCH,  B.Sc,  Editor  of  "  Modern  Power-Generators,"  &c. 


The  work  sums  up 
in  an  accurate  and  yet 
a  readable  fashion  the 
present  state  of  know- 
ledge in  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoo- 
logy, Biology,  Physio- 
logy, Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Anthropo- 
logy, and  Ethnology. 


Briefly,  its  object  is 
to  give  a  connected 
account  of  present-day 
science,  with  special 
reference  to  its  in- 
fluence on  modern  life. 
Articles  are  included 
on : — 


The  Nature  and  Cause  of 

Sun  Spots. 
Origin  of  the  Solar  System. 
Origin  of  Mountains. 
The  Ice  Age. 

The  Nature  of  Volcanoes 

and  Earthquakes. 
The  Nature  of  Matter. 
The    Rontgen    Rays  and 

Radiography. 
The  Properties  of  Radium. 

Two  movable  cardboard  pi 


Electrons  and  Their  Work. 
The  Physics  of  Soap  Bubbles. 
The  Spectroscope  and  Spectra. 
Dispersal  of  Seeds  and  Fruits. 
The  Eggs  of  D^ep  Sea  Fish. 
Serum  Treatment  of  Disi  ises. 
The  Importance  of  Here  Jity. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 
The  Finsen  Light  and  X-rays. 
The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race. 

The  Races  of  Mankind.  Aeroplanes  and  Dirigible  Balloons 

ates  of  The  Frog  and  Rose  respectively  will  be  given  with  the  Work 


The  Submarine. 
Plant  Associations. 
Strange  Extinct  Animals. 
Evolution  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  Progress  of  Scientific  Agri- 
culture. 
The  Village  Community. 
The  Lite  History  of  the  Eel. 
Progress  of  Sanitary  Science. 
The  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. 


ELEGANT   ...    SIMPLE    ...  IDEAL. 

"  Church  Street,  Fordingbridge,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  this  morning  Vol.  I.  of  '  Science  in  Modern  Life,' 
and  this  afternoon  have  been  carefully  perusing  same. 

"  At  the  first  sight  of  the  book  I  was  struck  with  its  elegant  finish  and  binding, 
and  with  the  magnificence  of  the  plates,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  found  a  chapter 
that  I  was  interested  in,  and  settled  down  to  read,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  simple  language  and  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  teratology. 

"  It  is  a  book  worthy  to  be  found  in  a  student's  treasures,  and  an  ideal 
addition  to  his  library.    I  hope  it  will  receive  the  success  it  deserves. 

"Vours  truly  (Sgd.)  G.  W.  SIMS." 
SCIENCE  IN   MODERN   LIFE   is  complete  in  six  large  and  sumptuously  bound 
volumes  measuring  10x7  in.     The   first  volume   contains  two   larg-e   folding  - 


19  full-page  plates,  and  39  other  illustrations  and  diagrams, 
now  ready. 


maps, 


The  6  volumes  (price  36s.) 


61' 


It  is  only  necessary  to  send  6/-  with  order 
possessed  of  this  truly  wonderful  work.  Sead 
Order  Form  with  P.O.  TO-DAY. 


to  becom 
attached 


Please 
place  my 
name  on  your 
List     of  Sub- 
^T^scribers  for  SCIENCE 
Modern  Life.  I 
send  P.O.    for    6s.,  and 
agree  to  send  5s.  per  month 


THE  GRESHAM   PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

135  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE   EVERSLEY  SERIES, 

Globe  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  net  per  Volume. 


The   Holy  Bible.     Arranged  in  paragraphs,  with  an 

Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  M.A. 
Vol.  II.  Deuteronomy— 2  Samuel. 

Vol.  III.  1  Kings— Esther.  D  Vol.  IV.  Job— Song  of  Solomon. 
Vol.^V.  Isaiah— Lamentations.  Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel— Malachi. 
VoLVIL  Matthew-John.      Vol.  VIII.  Acts-Revelation. 

•,e  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Works.  8  vols. 

Poems.   3  vols. 

Essays  in  Criticism.    First  Series. 
Essays  in  Criticism.   Second  Series. 
American  Discourses. 

Letters,  1848—1888.   Collected  and  Arranged  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

3  vols. 

A  Memoir  of  Jane  Austen.    By  her  Nephew,  J.  E. 

Austen  Leigh.  To  which  is  added  "  Lady  Susan,"  and  Fragments  of  two 
other  Unfinished  Tales  by  Miss  Austen. 

Essays  by  George  Brimley.  Third  Edition. 

Galderon.    Eight  Dramas  of  Calderon   freely  trans- 
lated.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 


Chaucer's   Canterbury  Tales. 

Pollard.    2  vols. 


By  J.  G. 


Edited   by  A.  W. 

Dean  Church's  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Collected 

Edition.    9  vols. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  |  Dante,  and  other  Essays. 

8t.  Anselm.  |  Bacon.  |  Spenser. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1833—1845. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.    (Included  in  this  series  by 

permission  of  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.) 
Occasional  Papers.    Selected  from  The  Guardian,  The  Times,  and  The 

Saturday  Review,  1846-1890.    2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church.    Edited  by  his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church. 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  the  late  W.  K.  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Edited  by  the  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
Third  Edition.    In  2  vols. 

Emerson's  Collected  Works.  6  vols.   With  Intro- 

duction  by  John  Morley. 
Miscellanies.         |         Essays.         I  Poems. 
English  Traits  and  Representative  Men. 
The  Conduct  of  Life,  and  Society  and  Solitude. 
Letters  and  Social  Aims. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W.  Aldis 

Wright.   2  vols. 

Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald  to  Fanny  Kemble, 

1871-1883.    Edited  by  W.  A.  Wright. 

More  Letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald.   Edited  by  W. 

Aldis  Wright. 

Pausanias  and  other  Greek  Sketches. 

Frazer,  D.C.L. 

Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections.  Translated,  with 

Introductions,  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders. 
•»•  The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Maxims  were  Selected  by  Professor  Huxley  and 
Lord  Leighton  respectively. 

Thomas  Gray's  Collected  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.    4  vols. 
Poems,  Journals,  and  Essays. 
Letters.   2  vols. 

Notes  on  Aristophanes  and  Plato. 

j.  R.  Green's  Works.   16  vols. 

History  of  the  English  People.    8  vols. 

The  Making  of  England.   2  vols. 

The  Conquest  of  England.   2  vols. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy.' 

Oxford  Studies. 

Historical  Studies. 

Btray  Studies,    Second  Series. 

Cuesses  at  Truth.   By  Two  Brothers. 

The  Choice  Of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces.  By 

Frederic  Harrison. 

The  Meaning  Of  History,  and  other  Historical  Pieces. 

By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Earthwork  Out  Of  Tuscany.    Being  Impressions  and 

Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Author  of  "  The  Forest  Lovers."  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

R.  H.  Hutton's  Collected  Essays.  7  vols. 

Literary  Essays. 
Theological  Essays. 

Essays    on    Some  of    tho    Modern    Guides  of  English 

Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith. 
Criticisms    on    Contemporary    Thought  and  Thinkers 

2  vols. 

Aspects  of  Religious  and  Scientific  Thought.    Edited  by 

bis  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoe. 
Brief  Literary  Criticism.  Edited  by  his  Niece,  Elizabeth  M.  Roscoa 


Poems   Of  Thomas  Hood.     Edited,  with  Prefatory 

Memoir,  by  the  late  Canon  Ainger.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Serious  Poems. 
Vol.  [I.  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 

With  Vignettes  and  Portraits. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley's  Collected  Works.   12  vols. 


1 


Darwiniana. 


Method  and  Results. 
Science  and  Education. 
Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition. 
Science  and  Christian  Tradition. 
Hume.    With  Helps  to  the  Study  of  Berkeley. 
Man's  Place  in  Nature,  and  other  Anthropological  Essays. 
Discourses  :  Biological  and  Geological. 
Evolution  and  Ethics,  and  other  Essays. 
Life  and  Letters.   3  vols. 

French  Poets  and  Hovelists.   By  Henry  James. 

Partial  Portraits.    By  Henry  James. 

Modern  Greece.    Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 

Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  with  Papers  on  "  The  Progress  of 
Greece  and  "  Byron  in  Greece."  By  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his  Family  and  Friends. 

Edited  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

Epic  and  Romance.   By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
Charles  Kingsley's  Novels  and  Poems,   u  vols. 


Westward  Ho  I   2  vols. 
Alton  Locke.   2  vols. 
Two  Years  Ago.    2  vols. 


Yeast.   1  vol. 
Hypatia.   2  vols. 
Poems.    2  vols. 


Charles  Lamb's  Collected  Works.     Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  M.A.    6  vols. 
The  Essays  of  Elia. 

Poems,  Plays,  and  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

Mrs.  Leicester's  School,  and  other  Writings. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.    By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.   Newly  arranged,  with  additions, 

1904.   2  vols. 

Life  Of  Charles  Lamb.    By  the  late  Canon  Ainger, 

M.A. 

Historical  Essays.    By  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.   Edited,  with 

Memoir,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.    3  vols. 

John  Morley's  Collected  Works.   14  vols. 

Voltaire,   i  vol.  Rousseau.  2  vols. 

Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  2  vols. 

On  Compromise.   1  vol.  Miscellanies.   3  vols. 

Burke.   1  vol.  Studies  in  Literature.    1  vol. 

Oliver  Cromwell.   1  vol. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Cobden.  2  vols. 

Science  and  a  Future  Life,  and  other  Essays.  By 

F.  W.  H.  Myers,  M.A. 

Classical  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Modern  Essays.   By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Records  of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning.  By 

Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

Works  by  Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  Litt.D.   5  vo's. 

The  Expansion  of  England.     Two  Courses  of  Lectures. 
Lectures  and  Essays. 

Ecce  Homo.  |  Natural  Religion, 

introduction  to  Political  Science.   Two  Series  of  Lectures. 

Shakespeare.    By  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  Works  Of  Shakespeare.    With  short  Introduction 

and  Footnotes  by  Professor  C.  H.  Herford.    In  10  vols. 
*»*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  separate  volumes,  cloth,  is.  each ;  roan,  gilt 
tops,  2s.  each. 

Works  by  James  Smetham.  2  vols. 

Letters.    With  an  Introductory  Memoir.    Edited  by  Sarah  Smetham  and 

William  Davies.    With  a  Portrait. 
Literary  Works.   Edited  by  William  Davies. 

The  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Annotated 

by  the  Author.  Edited  by  Hallam,  Lord  Tennyson.  9  vols.  (Sold  separatey 
4s.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.  Poems.  I      Vol.  II.  Poems. 

Vol.  III.  Enoch  Arden:  In  Memoriam. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Princess:  Maud. 

Vol.  V.  Idylls  of  the  King. 

Vol.  VI.  Ballads  and  other  Poems. 

Vol.  VII.  Demctcr  and  other  Poems. 

Vol.  VIII.  Queen  Mary  and  Harold. 

Vol.  IX.  Becket  and  other  Plays. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Thoreau. 

Essays  in  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

West.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  oi 
Durham. 

The  Works  Of  Wordsworth.      Edited  by  Professor 

Knight.  In  10  vols.  Each  volume  contains  a  Portrait  and  Vignette  etched 
by  H.  Manesse. 

Poetical  Works.   3  vols 

Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.    2  vols. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


The  Practice  of  Water-Colour 

Painting.  Illustrated  by  the  Work  of  Modern 
Artists.  By  A.  L.  BALDRY.  With  38  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  distinguished  Artists.  Crown  4to. 
12s.  net. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends  ;  or  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  With  16  full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  H.  G.  THEAKER.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land and  Through  the  Looking 
Glass  and  what  Alice  found 

there.  By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  With  92  Illus- 
trations by  John  Tenniel,  16  being  in  Colour.  8vo. 
5s.  net.  [Oct.  13. 

MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  New  Novel. 
The  Song  of  Renny.  6s.  A  romance  which 

has  more  points  of  resemblance  with  "  The  Forest 
Lovers"  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  novels. 

Ethan   Frome.     A  New  England 

Love  Story.  By  EDITH  WHARTON,  Author 
of  "  The  House  of  Mirth,"  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net.  [Tuesday. 

The  Outdoor  Life  in  Greek  and 
Roman    Poets   and  Kindred 

Studies.  By  the  COUNTESS  EVELYN 
MARTINENGOCESARESCO.  Extra  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

India  and  the  Durbar.  A  Reprint 

of  the  Indian  Articles  in  the  "Empire  Day"  Edition 
of  The  Times,  May  24,  191 1.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Baganda.  An  Account  of  their  native 
Customs  and  Beliefs.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  ROSCOE, 
M.A.    With  Illustrations  and  Plans.    8vo.  15s.net. 

Yox  Clamantis.   By  numa  minimus.. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  deals  on  impartial  and  historical  lines  with  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  modern  political,  economic, 
and  social  thought.  The  author  examines  the  ideals  of  the 
French  Revolution — Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality — 
touches  on  the  two  principles  of  modern  government — 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy — and  then  proceeds  to 
present  Individualism  and  Socialism  as  two  comple- 
mentary systems,  each  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
other.  The  work  concludes  with  an  examination  of 
the  modern  panacea — a  Collectivist  State.  Current 
politics,  and  especially  current  party  politics,  are  avoided, 
and  the  author  claims  to  be  both  a  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive, an  Aristocrat  and  a  Democrat,  a  Socialist  and  an 
Individualist. 

Puppets :  A  Work-a-Day  Philo- 
sophy. By  GEORGE  FORBES,  F.R.S. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Choice.   A  Dialogue  Treating  of 

Mute  Inglorious  Art.  By  ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


H.  M.  HYNDMAN'S 

Record  of  an 
Adventurous  Life. 

With  Portrait.    8vo.  15s.net. 

Pall Mall Gazette  : — "  Few  retrospects  of  English  society 
in  the  last  forty  years  are  more  instructive  or  entertaining." 

Daily  Telegraph  : — "Will  surely  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  and  discussed  books  of  its  kind  that  the 
season  is  likely  to  give  us.  .  .  .  Full  of  lively  and  varied 
interest." 

Daily  Graphic  : — "  No  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Hyndman 
has  a  story  well  worth  the  telling,  and  a  way  of  telling  it 
that  is  extremely  effective." 

The  Evening  Standard :—"  It  is  delightful.  .  .  .  We 
commend  it  for  entertainment  to  readers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion." 

Morning  Post : — "  Where  the  book  is  interesting  and 
delightful  is  in  its  story  of  the  full  life  of  a  vivacious  and 
generous  soul." 

Daily  News  ; — "  Uncommonly  good  reading." 

Daily  Chronicle  : — "Of  absorbing  interest  .  .  .  full  of 
good  things." 

Forty  Years  of  Friendship.  As 

Recorded  in  the  Correspondence  of 
John  Duke,  Lord  Coleridge,  and 
Ellis  Yarnall  during  the  years  1856- 

1895.  Edited  by  Charlton  YARNALL.  With 
Portraits.    8vo.    8s.  6d.  net. 

Family    Letters     of  Richard 

Wagner.  Translated, 
WILLIAM  ASHTON  ELLIS 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Letters  of   "  Peter  Lom- 
bard "  (Canon  Benham).  Edited 

by  ELLEN  DUDLEY  BAXTER.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  With  Photo- 
gravure Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Hellenistic  Athens.    An  Historical 

Essay.  By  WILLIAM  SCOTT  FERGUSON. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 
8vo.  12s.  net. 

Sport  on  the   Nilgiris  and  in 
Wynaad.  By  f.  w.  f.  fletcher.  with 

Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.  net.      [Oct.  17. 

Man    and    Beast    in  Eastern 

Ethiopia.  From  observations  made  in  British 
East  Africa,  Uganda,  and  the  Sudan  by  J.  BLAND- 
SUTTON,  F.R.C.S.  With  204  Engravings  on  wood. 
8vo.  12s.  net.  [Oct.  13.' 

The  Golden  Bough  :  A  Study  in 
Magic  and  Religion.    By  j.  g. 

FRAZER,   D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.     In  6  Parts. 

Third  Edition,  8vo.    I  vol.    10s.  net. 

Part  III.    The  Dying  God.  [Tuesday. 


Indexed,     etc.,  by 
Extra  Crown  8vo. 
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FROM 

CONSTABLE'S 

LIST 

NOW  READY 

NEW     FICTION  6/- 

each 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SERFDOM.  Leo  Tolstoy 

Translated  by  LOUISE  and  AYLMER  MAUDE. 

THE  LITTLE  GREEN  GATE. 

(5/-)      Stella  Callag-han 

Daily  Telegraph.  —  "  It  is  by  the  delightful  manner  of  the  author's  narration, 
her  skilful  delineation  of  the  characters  of  her  story,  that  Miss  Callaghan  most 
completely  charms  us." 

LADIES  WHOSE  BRIGHT  EYES. 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer 

Observer. — "A  brilliant  piece  of  historical  reconstruction.  .  .  vivid  and 
picturesque  story.  .  .  .  It  is  beyond  praise." 

QUEED.  (fith  Impression)      Sydnor  Harrison 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  story  is  engrossing  all  through  and  the  scenes  are 
powerfully  dramatic." 

JHE  LONG  ROLL,  {3rd  Imp.)  Mary  Johnston 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  A  piece  of  writing  of  the  rarest  excellence." 

PHOEBE  AND  ERNEST.  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore 

PEOPLE  OF  P0PHAM.  (\th  Imp.)  Mrs.  George  Wemyss 
MARRIAGE  OF  BARBARA  Frankfort  Moore 

THE  HONOURABLE  PEGGY  {2nd  Imp.)  G.  B.  Lancaster 
THE  BROKEN  PHIAL  Percy  White 


Constable's  21-  net  Library  of  New  Novels 

THE  SCALES  OF  CHANCE  Capt.  Henry  Curties 

THE  RED  STAR  OF  NIGHT  fcW.  A.  Mackenzie 

THE  MUCK  RAKE  Norman  McKeown 


ESSAYS  AND  CRITICISMS.    By  the  Military  Correspondent  of 
The  Times.    Author  of  "  War  in  the  East,"  &c.    7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Morning  Post  says  of  the  book  "  That  the  military  correspondent  of  The 
Times  confers  a  boon  upon  all  who  follow  the  trend  of  defence  organisation 
in  the  British  Empire  and  who  study  the  strategical  problems  of  the  day  .  .  . 
an  invaluable  addition  to  our  military  history  and  one  which  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  who  interest  themselves  in  questions  affecting  His  Majesty's  land 
forces." 

THE  CORNER  OF  HARLEY  STREET.    (Fifth  Impression.) 
By  Peter  Harding,  M.D.  4s.  6d.  net.  A  delightful  series 
of  letters  from  a  medical  man. 

Punch  : — <l  These  letters  are  by  no  manner  of  means  dry.    They  are  th 
casual  and  unlaboured  utterance  of  a  broad  mind,  the  expression  of  a  nature 
respective,  observant,  just  and  humorous.  .  .  .  The  minute  I  saw  the  book  I 
knew  I  should  love  it.   So  I  have  read  it,  and  now  1  am  going  to  read  it  again. ' 

dat  p  in  Tur  wnnnc  The  Adventures  of  a  Boy  Scout  who 
ROLF  IN  1HE  WOODS.    look  t0  tne  Woods. 

With  over  200  drawings  by  the  Author.    6s.  net. 

Standard  :— "  Full  of  good  stories  of  life  beyond  the  frontiers  of  civilisation." 

LETTERS  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

By  a  well-known  author.    3s.  6cL  net. 

Daily  Telegraph  .*— "  The  writer  wields  a  vigorous,  clear-cut  epigrammatic 
style ;  is  a  loyal  follower  of  the  sort  of  Toryism  that  is  not  an  affair  of  politics 
alone,  but  penetrates  into  every  side  of  social  and  intellectual  activity." 


THE  GOVERNING  FAMILIES  OF  BRITAIN 

THE  SEYMOUR  FAMILY.  6s.  net  A.  Audrey  Locke. 

THE  CAVENDISH  FAMILY.  6s.  net.  Francis  Blckley. 

Further  volumes  to  follow. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  FOOD.    3s.  6d.  net.   J.  Alan  Murray. 

Nature  :— 11  A  really  trustworthy  and  popular  guide  on  the  subject  of  food 
and  diet  which  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  recommend." 

NOVA  SCOTIA,    ios.  6d.  net  Beckle  Willlson 

PALESTINE  and  its  TRANSFORMATIONS.   8s.  6d.  net. 

Ellsworth  Huntington 
MICHEL  de  MONTAIGNE.   7s.  6d.  net  Edith  Sichel 

NIETZSCHE  AND  ART.    4s-6d.  net  A.  M.  Ludovici 

WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  MIGHT  BE  (Third  Impression) 
4s.  6d.  net.  Edmond  G.  A.  Holmes 

SHEPHERDS  OF  BRITAIN.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Adelaide  L.  J.  Gosset 


LONDON:    10    ORANGE  STREET 


From  Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 
ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST. 

MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR 

ROBERT  M0R1ER.  G.C.B.,  from  1826-1876.  Edited  by  his  Daughter. 
Mrs.  ROSSLYN  WEMYSS.    2  Vols.    With  Portraits.    32s.  net. 

[November. 

FROM  PILLAR  TO  POST.     By  Major  H.   C.  Lowther, 

D.S.O.,  M.V.O.,  Scots  Guards.  With  Illustrations.  15s.net.  [October. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  EDWARD  CHARLES 

WICKHAM,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  formerly  Headmaster  of  Wellington 
College.  By  Canon  LONSDALE  RAGG.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 
net.  [October  25. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE.     By  Emily,  Shareefa  of  Wazan. 

With  Illustrations.    12s.6d.net.  [October  18. 

MY  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  CONGO.    By  Marguerite 

ROBY.    With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  12s.6d.net. 

[October  18. 

ROUGHING  IT  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA.    By  Mrs.  M.  A. 

HANDLEY.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  12s.6d.net.    [October  11. 

THE  WILDS  OF  PATAGONIA.    A  Narrative  of  the 

Swedish  Expedition  to  Patagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  In  1907-1909.  By  CARL  SKOTTSBERG,  D.Sc, 
&c.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.    15s.  net.  [October. 

THE  KING'S  CARAVAN.   Across  Australia  in  a  Wagon. 

ByE.  J.  BRADY.    With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  12s.6d.net. 

[October. 

PERU  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.    By  Percy  F. 

MARTIN,  Author  of  "Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  &c.  With 
32  pages  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    15s.  net.  {November* 

SALVADOR  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.   By  Percy 

F.  MARTIN.    With  32  pages  of  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    ISs.  net. 

[October. 

THE  GREAT  PLATEAU  OF  NORTHERN  RHODESIA.  By 

CULLEN  GOULDSBURY  and  HERBERT  SHEANE,  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  Service.  With  40  pages  of  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.    16s.  net. 

THE    PACIFICATION    OF    BURMA.     By    Sir  Charles 

CROSTHWAITE,  K.C.S.I.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Burma,  1887-1890; 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  &c.  With  Maps  and  illustrations. 
16s.  net.  [November. 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  EAST  AFRICA.  Their  Eco- 
nomic and  Commereial  Relations.  By  Dr.  H.  BRODE,  Author 
of  "TippooTib."    With  a  Map.    7s.6d.net.  [October. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By  Dr.  Charles 

LEACH,  M.P.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    7s.  6d.  net. 

[October  18. 

THE    FRAMEWORK    OF  HOME   RULE.    By  Erskine 

CHILDERS,  Author  of  "  War  and  the  Arme  Blanche,"  "  The  Riddle  of 
the  Sands,"  &c.    10s.6d.net.  [November. 

SOCIETY  SKETCHES  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  NORMAN  PEARSON,  Author  of  "  Some  Problems  of  Existence.' 
With  Photogravure  Portraits.    12s.  6d.net.  [October  11. 

CAMEO  BOOK-STAMPS.    By  CYRIL  DAVENPORT,  F.S.A 

With  ahout  150  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  the  Author.  The 
First  Edition  will  be  limited  to  500  copies  only.    21s.  net.  [November, 

A  LITTLE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  By  Annette  Hullah.  5s 
THE  GRAVEN  PALM.   A  Manual  of  the  Science  of 

Palmistry.  By  Mrs.  ROBINSON.  With  about  250  Original  Illus- 
trations.   1  OS.  6d.  net.  [October  25. 

THE  HORSE :  Its  Origin  and  Development,  combined 

with  Stable  Praetlee.  By  Colonel  R.  F.  MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 
With  Illustrations.    15s.  net.  [November. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  TIGER.    By  S.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Author 

of  "  Forest  Life  and  Sport  in  India."  With  nearly  150  Original  Illus- 
trations.   7s.  6d.  net. 

HANDLEY    CROSS;    or,    MR.    JORROCKS'S  HUNT, 

Illustrated  by  CECIL  ALDIN.  In  Two  Volumes,  with  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  about  100  Black  and-White  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  The 
Ordinary  Edition  will  be  royal  8 vo.  handsomely  bound.  21S.net.  Also 
an  Edition  de  Luxe  of  250  copies  only,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by 
the  Artist.    £3  3s.  net.  [October  11, 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Illustrations  in  Colour. 

SCOTTISH  CARDENS.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 

MAXWELL,  Bart.  With  32  Coloured  Plates  from  Pastel  Drawings 
especially  done  for  this  work  by  Miss  M.  G.  W.  Wilson.  New  Edition 
7S.  6d.  net. 


NEW  FICTION. 

TANTE.    By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  Author  of  "  Franklin 

Kane."    6s.  [October  25. 

THE  BRACKNELS.    By  Forrest  Reid.  6s. 
MORE  GHOST  STORIES.    By  Dr.  M.  R.  James.  6s. 

[November  i. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIMPLE.    By  M.  J.  H.  Skrine, 

Author  of  "A  Stepson  of  the  Soil."   6s.  [October  25 

THE  MOTTO  OF  MRS.  McLANE.    The  Story  of  an 

American  Farm.   By  SHIRLEY  CARSON.  3s.  6d. 

LOVE  IN  BLACK.    By  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G., 

6s.  [October  18. 

LONDON : 

EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  Maddox  Street,  W. 
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Mr.  HEINEMANNS 
NEW  LIST 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON  AND  AFTER. 

liy  LOVAT  FRASER.  With  4  Photogravures  and  Map.  Royal  8vo. 
16s.  net. 

The  book  is,  indeed,  much  more  than  a  biography  of  Lord  Curzon  as 
Viceroy.  The  author  ranges  widely  and  boldly  over  the  whole  field  of  Indian 
politics  .  .  .  presented  in  a  more  complete  form,  or  with  greater  candour,  than  by 
any  previous  writer."— Viscount  Milner,  in  the  Times,  October  3rd. 

CATHEDRAL   CITIES    OF    ITALY.  By 

W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I.     With  56  plates  in  colour.  16s.net 

Previously  published,  each  16s.  net,  Cathedral  Cities  of  (1)  Spain, 
(2)  Italy,  (3)  England. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  GIBSON, 

R.A.     Edited  and  arranged  by  T.    MATTHEWS.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.      ICS.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  first  authoritative  life  of  the  sculptor. 

MY  VAGABONDAGE:    An  Autobiography. 

By  J.  E.  PATTERSON,  Author  of  " Tillers  of  the  Soil."  Demy 
8vo.     8s.  6d.  net. 

"We  may  say  at  once  that  the  record  is  of  exceptional  interest  throughout, 
indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  that  we  have  read  for  years."— -AthenceuiH. 
"  As  interesting  as  a  novel.  The  writer  is  to  be  congratulated."— Pall  Mall. 
"Sincere  and  natural.    It  is  delightful."— Daily  Chronicle. 

ON   THE  WALLABY:    Through  Victoria. 

By   E.   M.  CLOWES.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     69.  net. 

"A  record,  bright  and  instructive,  of  the  impressions  of  an  Englishwoman 
for  some  years  in  Australia."—  Times. 

"  The  book  will  well  repay  perusal."— Scotsman. 


ONE  OF  THE   MULTITUDE:    An  Auto- 

biography.    By  GEORGE  ACORN.    With  a  Preface  by 
A.  C.  Benson.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 
A  remarkable  and  authentic  account  of  life  in  an  East  End  slum. 


MASKS   AND    MINSTRELS    OF  NEW 

GERMANY.    By  PERCEVAL  POLLARD.    Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 
The  German  speaking  race  has  awakened  to  a  new  art  and  philosophy.  This 
volume  gives  in  a  light  and  readable  manner  a  survey  of  the  German  musicians, 
writers,  artists  and  actors,  thrust  in  the  forefront  of  Europe's  creative  genius 
by  a  new  and  powerful  impulse. 


GREAT  ENGRAVERS.  Edited  by 

ARTHUR  M.  HIND.  Price  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume.  The  first 
volumes  now  ready  are  :  — 

1.  DURER,  His  Line  Engravings  and  Woodcuts. 

2.  MANTEGNA  and  the  Italian  Pre-Raphaelite  Engravers. 

3.  JOHN    RAPHAEL    SMITH    and    the  Great  English 

Mezzotint  Engravers  of  the  Time  of  Reynolds. 

THE  MODERN  CRIMINAL  SCIENCE 
SERIES. 

This  new  series  makes  available  in  English  the  most  useful  treatises  on 
this  subject  now  extant  in  Continental  languages. 

1.  MODERN    THEORIES    OF  CRIMINALITY. 

By  C.   BERNALDO   DE  QUIROS.    14s.  net. 

2.  CRIMINAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  ByHANSGROSS.17s.net. 


NEW  and  RECENT  6s.  NOVELS 

Essence  of  Honeymoon  H.  P.  ROBINSON 
Love  Like  the  Sea  J.  E.  PATTERSON 
John  Christopher  in  Paris  (III.) 

ROMAIN  ROLLAND 
Previously  j  Dawn  and  Morning  (I.) 
Published.  \  Storm  and  Stress  (II.) 

A  Portentous  History  ALFRED  TENNYSON 
Mrs.  Drummond's  Vocation  MARK  RYCE 
Her  Husband's  Country 

SYBIL  SPOTTISWOODE 
Molly  Make-Believe  (1s.  net) 

'  ELEANOR  ABBOTT 
The  Dop  Doctor  (11th  Imp.) 

RICHARD  DEHAN 

WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  St.,  W.C. 
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MONTAIGNE  AND  THE  CANNIBALS. 

"  LTnfluence  de  Montaigne  sur  les  Idees  Pe"dagogiques 
de  Locke  and  de  Rousseau."  Par  Pierre  Villey. 
Paris  :  Hachette.    1911.    5  fr. 

"  Michel  de  Montaigne."  By  Edith  Sichel.  London : 
Constable.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  upon  Montaigne — his  life,  his  character  and 
the  quality  of  his  work — -cannot  at  the  best  be 
more  than  a  brilliant  piece  of  book-making.  There  are, 
of  course,  critical  studies  by  modern  literary  folk, 
written  with  no  idea  of  serious  appreciation ;  they  are 
merely  the  expression  of  more  or  less  interesting  per- 
sonalities. These  books  are  the  critic  himself  writ  large. 
Reading  them  you  admire  the  fertility  of  mind  and 
extreme  technical  skill  with  which  a  modern  writer  can 
successfully  avoid  dealing  with  any  subject  he  under- 
takes to  write  about.  For  this  kind  of  treatment 
Montaigne  is  as  good  a  subject  as  another ;  but  for  a 
serious  critical  study  he  is  as  difficult  as  any  that 
could  be  chosen.  No  one  has  ever  said  or  ever  can 
say  an  original  thing  about  Montaigne,  and  the  reason 
is  simple.  Montaigne  was  his  own  subject,  and  he 
exhausted  it.    He  is  the  one  original  authority. 

Miss  Edith  Sichel  confesses  this  by  the  build  of  her 
book.  It  is  a  very  readable,  interesting  book ;  neatly 
fitted  together ;  compact  of  what  is  true  and  sensible. 
But  the  whole  secret  of  its  excellence  is  that  the  greater 
number  of  its  words  lie  within  inverted  commas.  Mon- 
taigne is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  He  is  not  quite 
the  Montaigne  of  the  "  Essayes  ".  He  is  Montaigne 
classified ;  divided  into  Man  and  Philosopher ;  his 
thoughts  about  himself  ticketed  and  arranged  to  illus- 
trate the  main  features  of  himself  and  his  system.  By 
just  so  much  is  Montaigne  not  quite  himself.  He  chose 
the  rambling  discursive  style  because  it  best  expressed 
him.  Only  in  this  fashion  could  he  get  himself  on  to 
paper.  He  must  have  time  and  leisure  ;  all  the  classical 
writers  to  speak  for  him.  The  attempt  to  portray  him, 
as  Miss  Edith  Sichel  has  done,  within  a  selection  of  his 
own  phrases  does  not  give  one  a  true  miniature  portrait. 
It  contracts  and  squeezes  him  from  his  real  shape. 
There  would  only  be  one  reason — and  that  a  poor,  bad 
reason — for  reading  Miss  Edith  Sichel's  study  in  prefer- 
ence to  reading  the  essays,  and  collecting  the  threads 
for  oneself.  If  time  pressed,  Miss  Sichel's  study 
allows  you  a  good  short  cut  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
man  given  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words.  But 
anyone  in  a  hurry  has  no  business  with  Montaigne. 

M.  Pierre  Villey  has  written  a  book  of  a  very  different 
order.  It  is  a  book  for  specialists  in  Pedagogy.  The 
author  seems  to  have  digested  thoroughly  a  remark  of 
Montaigne  in  the  famous  "  Essaye  on  Cannibals  ",  of 
which  his  book  puts  one  greatly  in  mind  for  more  than 
one  reason  :  "  I  would  have  everie  man  write  what  he 
know,es,  and  no  more  ",  says  Montaigne  (rendered  by 
John  Florio).  "  For  one  may  have  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  one  river,  and  experience  of  the 
qualitie  of  one  fountaine,  that  in  other  things  knowes 
no  more  than  another  man  ;  who  neverthelesse  to  pub- 
lish this  little  scantling,  will  undertake  to  write  of  all 
the  Physickes ;  from  which  vice  proceed  divers  incon- 
veniences."  Briefly,  M.  Pierre  Villey  sticks  fast  to  his 
subject.  The  quality  of  his  book  is,  perhaps,  best 
touched  on  where  the  theme,  unavoidably  widening  the 
interest,  runs  into  a  discussion  of  Montaigne's  share  in 
the  invention  of  the  Natural  Man  and  the  State  of 
Nature  made  popular  by  Rousseau.  M.  Villey  does  not 
suffer  from  the  want  of  perspective  frequent  in  those 
who  set  out  to  trace  ideas  from  writer  to  writer  through 
the  centuries.  He  does  not  exaggerate  Rousseau's 
obligations  to  the  Essayes.  He  makes  the  most  of  the 
obvious  points  of  contact  between  the  Contrat  Social 
and  passages  like  the  famous  eulogy  of  cannibals 
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so  faithfully  paraphrased  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
"  Tempest  ".  Montaigne  and  Rousseau  meet  in  their 
common  leaning  towards  freedom  and  elasticity  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  in  their  instinctive 
repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  "  Mon- 
taigne n'est  pas  un  philosophe  qui  juge  la  nature 
humaine  perverse,  ou  dans  la  pens6e  duquel  le 
dogme  de  la  chute  originelle  occupe  une  place 
importante.  La  nature  n'a  pas  besoin  d'etre  contrainte 
et  forcee.  .  .  .  On  doit  1 'aider  a  se  developper  libre- 
ment. "  But  M.  Villey  wisely  forbears  to  press  the 
analogy,  seeming  to  realise  fully  the  immense  gap  of  the 
spirit  which  lay  between  these  two  men,  as  unlike  in 
temperament  and  outlook  as  two  men  could  be  in  spite 
of  the  nearness  at  points  of  their  philosophy.  For 
Rousseau  the  Natural  Man  is  an  angel ;  Nature  an  ideal. 
Compare  the  characteristic  temperate  words  of  the 
essayist  :  "  In  my  judgement  it  is  as  unjust  to  entertain 
a  dislike  of  natural  passions  as  to  embrace  them  too 
closely."  This  is  safe  wisdom,  perhaps;  but  it  is  far 
from  the  language  of  a  prophet  of  Nature.  Nature  was 
not  for  Montaigne  as  for  Rousseau  a  fetish  to  which 
civilisation  should  be  immediately  sacrificed.  "  Nature 
is  a  pleasing  guide  ",  he  said,  "  I  seek  out  her  track 
wherever  I  go." 

Montaigne  belongs  in  spirit  as  much  to  the  Middle 
Ages  as  to  the  eighteenth  century.  M.  Villey  escaped 
the  trap  of  linking  him  up  too  closely  with  Rousseau. 
For  anyone  ignorant  of  mediaeval  literature  it  is  a  very 
perilous  trap.  Reading  the  essay  on  cannibals  in  the 
modern  spirit  we  should  be  driven  to  one  of  two  sup- 
positions. Either  Montaigne  was  in  the  Tacitean 
manner  flouting  his  own  times  by  praising  the  barbarian, 
smiting  the  age  not  with  hard  satire  but  with  the  gentler 
weapon  of  irony  ;  or  he  was  one  of  Nature's  fanatics 
eager  to  be  back  in  the  forest  with  his  ancestors  prob- 
ably arboreal.  Neither  of  these  suppositions  quite  hits 
the  essay  on  cannibals.  We  have  to  allow  for  Mon- 
taigne's quaintly  literal,  mediaeval  mind  in  explaining 
this  and  many  another  of  the  essays.  Montaigne  met 
some  cannibals  in  Paris ;  talked  with  them ;  was  as 
greatly  interested  as  a  boy  with  a  story-book  ;  wrote 
it  all  down  naively  and  with  a  grateful  zest  for  the 
amusement,  instruction  and  rare  sense  of  discovery 
which  this  information  from  strange  lands  afforded 
him.  As  to  the  undercurrent  of  reflections  moral 
and  critical — well,  Montaigne  was  the  discursive 
philosopher;  all  life  was  his  province;  and,  after 
all,  if  a  word  could  be  put  in  for  the  more  primitive 
virtues,  why  should  the  word  be  out  of  season  in  an 
essay  upon  the  cannibals?  The  tone  of  the  essay  is 
gently  didactic ;  but  there  are  no  polemics  nor  deep 
ironic  intention.  "  The  manner  and  beautie  in  their  mar- 
riages is  wondrous  strange  and  remarkable  :  For,  the 
same  jealousie  our  wives  have  to  keepe  us  from  the  love 
and  affection  of  other  women,  the  same  have  theirs  to 
procure  it.  Being  more  carefull  for  their  husbands 
honour  and  content,  than  of  anything  else  :  They  ende- 
vour  and  apply  all  their  industrie,  to  have  as  many  rivals 
as  possibly,  they  can,  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  testimonie 
to  their  husbands  vertue. "  Is  this  fanatical  laudation  of 
the  natural  state?  or  sly  criticism  of  later-day  morality? 
Or  is  Montaigne  having  a  joke  at  the  expense  of 
the  readers  who  take  him  too  solemnly?  The  spirit 
of  the  passage  can  scarcely  be  interpreted  in  any  of  these 
ways.  It  is  sheer,  mediaeval  naivety,  the  strange, 
simple  literalness  of  mind  which  touches  so  much  in 
mediaeval  history  and  literature  in  its  most  solemn 
moments  almost  with  the  appearance  of  intended  farce. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  ROMANS. 
"The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Age  of  Augustus."  By 
W.  Warde  Fowler.    London  :  Macmillan.  1911. 
12s.  net. 

THE  current  view  of  ancient  Roman  religion  is  that 
which  is  expressed  by  MM.  Cumont  and  Reville 
in  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  his  Intro- 
ductory Lecture.      The  former  writes  i  -  There  has 


perhaps  never  existed  a  religion  as  cold  and  formal  as 
that  of  the  Romans."  The  latter  tells  us  that  "  the 
legalism  of  the  Pharisees,  in  spite  of  the  dryness  of  their 
ritualistic  minutiae,  could  make  the  heart  vibrate  more 
than  the  formalism  of  the  Romans  ".  A  system  of  con- 
tracts between  God  and  man,  based  on  the  principle 
of  "  do  ut  des  ",  it  cannot,  we  imagine,  have  evoked  in 
its  devotees  any  feelings  worthy  to  be  included  in  what 
Mr.  William  James  called  the  "varieties  of  religious 
experience  ". 

This  view  expresses  half — perhaps  the  larger  half — of 
the  truth.  But  that  it  does  not  give  us  the  whole  truth 
was  felt,  long  before  Mr.  Fowler's  book  appeared, 
by  one  who  had  precisely  those  gifts  of  sympathy 
and  historical  imagination  which  are  most  needful  in 
the  study  of  religions.  No  reader  of  "  Marius  the 
Epicurean  "  can  fail  to  recall  Pater's  account  of  the 
impression  made  on  the  youthful  Marius  by  the  "  staid 
and  comely  "  worship  at  the  villa  of  the  White  Nights. 
But  Mr.  Fowler  brings  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
a  more  profound  and  specialised  learning  than  that  of 
Pater ;  and  the  students  of  comparative  religion  have 
not  laboured  in  vain,  even  if  their  logic  is  sometimes 
at  fault.  It  was  high  time  that  this  book  should  be 
written. 

We  owe  to  the  Romans  the  name  of  religion,  but  the 
word  "  religio  "  (whatever  be  its  etymology)  in  all  prob- 
ability goes  back  to  the  time  when  the  vague  terrors  of 
primitive  man  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  with  her 
capricious  bounty  and  her  relentless  wrath,  issued  in  the 
quaint  practices  of  magic  and  the  unwritten  code  of 
taboo.  It  is  with  this  latter — "  negative  magic",  as 
it  has  been  called — that  the  word  is  most  closely  con- 
nected. Loca  religiosa,  as  Mr.  Fowler  says,  may  be 
translated  "  places  affected  by  taboo  ".  But  the  sur- 
vivals of  magic  in  Roman  religion  are  of  comparatively 
small  importance.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  casting 
of  the  twenty-seven  straw  puppets  called  Argei  into  the 
Tiber  on  the  Ides  of  May,  a  rite  whose  antiquity  is 
successfully  defended  by  Mr.  Fowler  against  the  attacks 
of  Wissowa  and  his  school.  The  Germans  see  in 
it  a  case  of  substitution  for  human  sacrifice — viz. 
that  of  Greeks,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars ;  it  was  in  reality  a  primitive  rain-charm  taken 
up  into  the  State  ritual,  and  for  this  reason  of  excep- 
tional interest,  since  magical  practices  were  in  historical 
times  generally  left  to  the  individual,  who  employed 
them  for  his  private  benefit  and  not  for  that  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  a  very  early 
date — that  to  which  the  "Calendar  of  Numa  "  must 
be  assigned — everything  of  the  nature  of  magic  was 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  State  ritual,  with  but 
rare  exceptions.  Now  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether  we  have  here  a  stage  in  the  normal  religious 
development  of  the  Romans,  or  the  work  of  a  dominant 
race.  Recent  writers  in  England  and  Germany  have 
sought  to  establish  a  racial  distinction  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  of  Early  Rome.  Professor 
Ridgeway  sees  in  the  "  plebs  "  a  Ligurian  stock. 
Binder  distinguishes  a  primitive  Latin  folk  on  the 
Palatine  (represented  by  the  plebeians)  from  the  Sabine 
patricians  of  the  Quirinal  settlement.  Mr.  Fowler 
expresses  himself  cautiously  upon  this  question, 
which  is  scarcely  ripe  for  decision ;  indeed,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether — unless  archaeology  holds  some 
surprise  in  store — we  shall  ever  have  enough  evidence 
to  determine  whether  patres  and  plebs  were  distinct  in 
race,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  stratification  of  beliefs 
and  practices  dimly  discernible  in  the  historical  religion 
of  the  Romans  is  connected  with  the  fact.  The  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  this  view  is  one  furnished  by 
Mr.  Fowler  himself,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  ethnologists.  There  is  a  curious  dualism  in  the 
rites  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  departed  according 
to  the  Calendar  of  Numa.  The  Parentalia,  held  in 
February,  were  a  "cheerful  and  orderly  festival",  a 
yearly  renewal  of  the  rites  of  burial  in  which  the  com- 
munion and  solidarity  of  the  dead  and  living  members 
of  the  family  found  expression ;  the  Lemuria,  in  May, 
were  grotesque  and  barbarous  ceremonies,  having  for 
their  object  the  expulsion  of  malevolent:  ghosts,  and 
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implying  a  wholly  different  conception  of  the  future 
state.  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  Mr.  Fowler's 
suggestion  that  we  have  here  a  custom  belonging  to  a 
primitive  race,  admitted  from  politic  motives  into  the 
patrician  calendar ;  yet  it  is  equally  possible  that  it 
rather  represents  the  rudiment  of  a  system  of  beliefs 
from  which  patricians  as  well  as  plebeians  had 
gradually  worked  their  way  to  a  higher  creed. 

Once  the  threshold  is  crossed  and  we  enter  the 
province  of  true  religion,  defined  by  Mr.   Fowler  in 
language  borrowed  from  Mr.  Ira  Howerth  as  "  the 
effective  desire  to  be  in  right  relation  to  the  Power 
manifesting  itself  in  the  universe  ",  the  landmarks  be- 
come plainer,  and  under  Mr.  Fowler's  guidance  the  path 
is  easy  to  follow.  At  no  point  do  his  insight  and  erudition 
fail  him  in  the  effort  to  pierce  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
The  worship  of  the  familia,  centred  about  the  spirits 
of  the  house  and  the  land,  is  far  more  distinct  in  its 
outlines  for  us  than  it  was  for  the  last  generation  of 
students.    Vesta,  the  spirit  of  the  hearth,  the  Penates, 
whose  home  was  in  the  store-chamber — these  were 
familiar  enough  ;  it  has  needed  much  patient  research  to 
demonstrate  that  Janus  is  by  origin  simply  the  door- 
spirit,  that  the  Genius  is  not  merely  the  "other-soul  " 
which  accompanies  a  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
but  more  specifically  the  power  which  enables  him  to 
continue  the  life  of  the  familia  (surely  a  conclusive  proof 
that  Mutterrecht  was  no  institution  of  the  primitive 
Latins),  and  finally  that  the  Lar  familiaris  was  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  household  deity,  but  a  spirit  of  the 
land,  originally  worshipped  at  the  Compitum  or  cross- 
roads.   Mr.  Fowler  suggests  that  he  gained  admittance 
to  the  house  through  the  slaves   of  the  familia,  who 
took  part  in  the  Compitalia,  but  not  in  the  household 
worships. 

Such  are  some  of  the  assured  results  of  the  labour 
of  modern  scholars  ;  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Fowler's  book 
resides  largely  in  the  discrimination  with  which  he 
segregates  them  from  the  showy  but  baseless  theories 
put  forward  by  some  of  the  protagonists  of  the  com- 
parative school.  Once  and  again  he  interrupts  his 
exposition  to  break  a  lance — albeit  with  the  gentlest  of 
touches — with  Dr.  Frazer.  In  the  "  Early  History  of 
the  Kingship  ",  for  example,  the  Cambridge  scholar 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  primitive  kings  were  suc- 
cessful medicine-men,  and  that  those  of  Early  Rome  in 
particular  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  drawing  down 
lightning  from  heaven.  To  the  reader  who  has  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  verify  references  the  list  of 
ancient  authorities  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion — 
Pliny,  Livy,  Ovid,  Plutarch,  Arnobius,  Aurelius  Victor 
and  Zonaras — seems  crushing  enough  ;  it  needs  Mr. 
Fowler's  deft,  hand  and  a  pinch  of  "  Quellenkritik  "  to 
reduce  them  to  their  true  value,  which  for  Dr.  Frazer's 
purposes  is — nil.  And  all  who  desire  a  lesson  in  method 
will  do  well  to  read  the  appendix  in  which  Mr.  Fowler 
shows  conclusively  that  the  paired  deities  (or  cult- 
titles)  enumerated  by  Aulus  Gellius  are  no  married 
couples — the  idea  that  the  unsubstantial  "  numina  "  of 
the  true  Roman  religion  married  and  were  given  in 
marriage  is  unthinkable — but  arise  from  the  personifi- 
cation (largely  the  work  of  a  professional  priesthood)  of 
the  functions  and  attributes  of  substantive  divinities. 

On  the  main  thesis  of  the  book  we  have  not  space  to 
dwell.  It  is  that  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  all  care 
for  the  relations  between  man  and  God  led  to  the  gradual 
atrophy  of  the  old  religious  instinct  in  the  Romans  and 
to  the  secularisation  of  ritual  and  prayer,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  showy  Greek  rites  introduced  by  the 
keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  satisfied  the  taste  for 
novelty  and  entertainment  inherent  in  the  city  populace, 
and  the  disasters  of  the  Punic  wars  stimulated  the 
nervous  fibre  of  the  community,  and  caused  it  to  seek 
for  mystical  and  emotional  satisfactions.  The  working 
of  these  potent  influences  reduced  the  ancient  religion, 
once  so  full  of  meaning,  to  a  system  of  barren  formali- 
ties, and  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  Rome's 
religious  history  was  the  measure  of  success—small  as 
it  proved  to  be — attained  by  Augustus  in  his  effort  to 
breathe  new  life  into  these  dry  bones.    Mr.  Fowler  has 


an  excellent  chapter  on  religious  feeling  in  the  poems  of 
Virgil,  whose  deep  sympathy  with  man  and  the  animal 
world  and  love  of  the  country,  even  more  than  the  Stoic 
philosophy  whose  terms  he  borrows,  led  him  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Italian  conception  of  the  "  numina  " 
behind  the  processes  of  Nature,  and  to  gild  it  with  a 
brief  but  mellow  afterglow,  so  that  we  may  apply  to  him 
his  ow  n  beatitude 

"  Fortunatus  et  ille  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes. " 

It  was  all  too  late.  Other-worldliness  and  the  obsti- 
nate questions  of'invisiblc  things  had  taken  too  deep  a 
hold  on  the  Roman  world.  Virgil's  picture  of  "  the 
husbandman  toiling  cheerfully  and  doing  his  simple  acts 
of  worship,  among  the  patient  animals  that  he  loves  ", 
remained  a  graceful  idyll,  and  no  more ;  and  it  was 
denied  to  the  "  vates  Gentilium  "  to  see  the  day  when  ' 
"  laborare  est  orare  "  should  express  with  a  deeper 
meaning  the  truth  for  which  he  blindly  felt. 


BEAULIEU. 

"  A  History  of  Beaulieu  Abbey :  a.d.  1204-1539."  By 
Sir  James  K.  Fowler.  London  :  "  The  Car  "  Illus- 
trated. 1911. 

'T'HE  history  of  Beaulieu  Abbey,  undertaken  in 
■*-  succession  by  three  persons,  all  of  whom 
failed  to  accomplish  it,  has  at  length  been  com- 
pleted by  Sir  James  Fowler.  The  task,  it  is  clear,  was 
no  easy  one.  Owing  to  "  the  lack  of  material  ",  the 
registers  and  annals  of  the  monastery  having  been 
destroyed,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  "  a 
continuous  story  "  of  the  Abbey.  This  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  for  the  records  and  papers  placed  at  the 
author's  disposal  by  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu  and 
which  are  quoted  in  this  book,  contain  abundant  material 
for  a  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  famous  foundation. 
Moreover,  too  much  space  has  been  allotted  to  matters 
of  general  information  with  regard  to  the  Cistercian 
Order.  Whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  such  subjects  as 
The  Making  of  a  Monk,  The  Lay  Brothers,  The  Cister- 
cians in  relation  to  Architecture.  It  would  have  been 
better,  we  feel,  if  the  space  had  been  utilised  in  pre- 
senting a  connected  history  of  the  great  Abbey  during 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Abbey  was  founded  by  King  John,  in  consequence, 
it  was  reported,  of  a  painful  dream,  in  the  year  1204, 
and  was  named  by  him  Bellus  Locus,  in  Norman- 
French  Beau  Lieu,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Bewlay 
or  Bewley.  The  name  was  well  chosen,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  site.  And  the 
splendour  of  the  buildings  was  in  keeping  with  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  Some  idea  of  their  magnificence 
and  extent  may  be  formed  from  the  remains  still  in  exis- 
tence. The  precinct  walls,  portions  of  which  are  stand- 
ing, enclosed  a  space  of  no  less  than  fifty-eight  acres. 
The  Abbey  church,  now  almost  completely  destroyed, 
measured  from  east  to  west  336  feet,  and  across  the 
transepts  from  north  to  south  186  feet,  and  took  over 
forty  years  in  building.  Three  beautiful  arches,  the 
chief  architectural  glory  of  the  place,  testify  to  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  Chapter  House.  The  old  Refectory, 
now  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Beaulieu,  shows  that 
the  domestic  buildings  were  on  a  no  less  lavish  scale ; 
so  also  does  the  Domus  Conversorum,  or  the  Lay 
Brothers'  Dorter,  which  has  been  lately  restored  by 
Lord  Montagu  with  excellent  taste.  Other  remains  of 
much  interest  are  a  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
cloister,  the  ruins  of  a  large  building  formerly  used 
as  a  wine-press,  and  the  original  well-house  of  the 
monks,  from  which  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure  water  is 
obtained. 

So  entirely  have  the  records  of  Beaulieu  Abbey  been 
destroyed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  registers  of  the 
sister  houses  of  Newenham  and  Waverley  the  very 
names  of  the  mitred  abbots  would  be  unknown.  A  few 
of  them  were  men  of  some  distinction,  who  were  occa- 
sionally employed  by  the  King  on  matters  of  State 
diplomacy.    The  most  famous  was  Abbot  Hugh,  who 
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became  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  who  is  believed  to  have 
built  the  choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  Now  and  again 
irregularities  occurred  in  the  management  of  the  house. 
A  curious  instance  may  be  cited  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Abbey  in  1246,  when  Henry  III., 
Queen  Eleanor,  and  their  eldest  son  were  present.  The 
young  prince,  it  appears,  was  taken  ill,  and  was  nursed 
by  the  Queen  at  the  monastery  for  three  weeks.  Now 
the  admission  of  a  woman  to  the  Abbey  being  contrary 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Order,  the  prior,  we  learn,  was 
deposed  from  his  office  at  the  next  visitation.  Early  in 
the  fifteenth  century  graver  abuses,  in  which  the  Abbot 
was  involved,  were  so  rife  that  the  General  Chapter  of 
the  Order  "  committed  the  reformation  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Beaulieu  to  the  Abbots  of  Rievaulx  and  of 
Dore". 

The  Abbey  possessed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  among  the  distinguished 
fugitives  to  Beaulieu  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  wife  of  the  King-maker,  who 
remained  there  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  impostor, 
Perkin  Warbeck.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Abbey  there  were  thirty-two  men  in  sanctuary,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Indeed,  we  learn  that  "  the 
holle  Inhabitants  of  beaulyeu  (few  excepted)  be  sanc- 
tuary men  ".  The  fate  of  these  men  was  happier  than 
might  have  been  expected.  In  Thomas  Crumwell's 
"  Remembrances  "  we  find  the  following  note  :  "  The 
sanctuary  men  at  Beaulieu  for  debt  to  continue  there  for 
life  ". 

The  most  interesting  relic  of  the  Abbey,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Lay  Brothers'  Refectory,  is  a  stone  heart- 
coffin,  with  two  heart-shaped  loculi  hollowed  out  in  the 
block  of  freestone,  which  is  coffin-like  in  shape,  and 
about  23  inches  in  length.  This  heart-coffin  was  prob- 
ably made  for  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  younger 
son  of  King  John,  who  died  in  1272,  and  who  left 
instructions  that  his  body  was  to  be  buried  beside  his 
second  wife  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Hailes,  but  his 
heart  he  directed  to  be  interred  at  Beaulieu.  "  It  is 
not  unlikely  ",  says  Mr.  Francis  Joseph  Baigent,  the 
antiquary,  "  that  this  interesting  block  of  stone  was  the 
receptacle  for  the  heart  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and 
that  the  second  recess  in  it  was  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  heart  of  his  widow,  Beatrice,  known,  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  as  "  the  Gem  of  Women  ". 


THE  CHAMPION  OF  ROMANCE. 

"  The  Song  of  Renny."   By  Maurice  Hewlett.  London  : 
Macmillan.    1911.  6s. 

T  N  an  early  and  unlettered  age  history  and  romance 
were  inseparable  companions,  and,  though  the 
former  must  have  been  the  elder,  the  latter  grew  to 
be  the  richer,  stronger,  and  more  popular  of  the  pair. 
The  whole  story  of  their  rivalry  cannot  be  traced,  but 
it  is  known  that  a  time  came  when  the  one  refused 
to  carry  again  the  banners  which  the  other  had 
embroidered.  Earnest  searchers  after  truth  had  long 
viewed  the  alliance  with  suspicion  ;  the  spread  of  the 
Puritan  influence  meant  an  open  rupture.  Beauty  was 
a  lure  to  destruction,  but  the  contemplation  of  dry  bones 
was  held  to  be  good  for  the  soul.  History,  though 
denuded  of  some  of  her  adornments,  went  proud  on 
her  way,  whilst  poor  romance,  discredited  and  somewhat 
ashamed  of  her  fripperies,  clung  timid  to  the  skirts  of 
a  plain  but  successful  rival.  In  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
there  has  risen  up  a  great  champion  of  romance.  Under 
his  care  she  is  no  longer  a  beautiful  penitent  swathed 
in  borrowed  robes ;  she  no  longer  needs  to  make 
apologies  for  her  entries,  but  has  her  herald  to  proclaim 
her  the  very  powerful  lady  who  was  the  intimate  of 
demi-gods  and  heroes,  the  mother  of  poets  who  may 
number  even  Milton  in  their  midst.  This  is  indeed  a 
change  from  the  time  when  Bulvver  Lytton,  pleading 
that  romance  was  a  useful  handmaid  to  the  student, 
brought  historic  fiction  into  deserved  contempt  by  pro- 
pitiating those  who  desired  instruction  without  study. 


Mr.  Hewlett  deals  a  bolder  blow  to  Puritanism,  and 
declares  himself  a  true  knight  armed  for  the  defence 
of  an  ill-used  beauty.    He  has  set  forth  to  restore  to 
us  the  Middle  Ages,  but  he  will  not  burden  himself  with 
facts.    He  joys  at  their  great  company  of  warriors  and 
lovely  women,  their  rude  banquets,  their  courtesies, 
their  tournaments,  their  cavalcades,  and  their  brilliant 
costumes.    For  a  list  of  high-sounding  names,  though 
all  of  them  are  of  his  own  invention,  he  has  the  same 
love  as  Froissart.    Between  this  modern  novelist  and 
the  old  burgher  of  Valenciennes  there  are  a  dozen  points 
of  resemblance.      Each  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque ;  each  values  a  dramatic  incident  more  than 
a  historic  truth.     But  Mr.  Hewlett  stoops  to  no  pretence. 
In  the  old  world  he  sees   more   beauty  than  he  can 
conveniently  cowd  into  a  tale  of  one  country  or  into 
the  story  of  one  monarch,  and  so  he  has  created  the 
kingdom  of  Jadis,  which,  being  translated,  is  the  land 
of  days  gone  by.    It  knows  nothing  of  the  boundaries 
imposed  by  mountains  or  seas,  and  so  it  is  the  ideal 
state  for  the  writer  who  knows  the  value  of  antithesis. 
Its  geography  might  be  made  a  subject  for  special 
study,  for  it  has  features  of  interest.    At  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  lay  Pikpoyntz,  where  ruled  the  Bull  of  the 
North  after  the  manner  of  our  own  border  barons,  but 
in  the  south  was  Campflors,  land  of  sunlight  and  the 
troubadours,  known  to  the  more  precise  by  the  name 
of  Provence.    We  do  not  know  if  the  author  can  see 
these  places  spread  before  him  as  on  a  map,  but  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  he  knows  the  right  atmosphere  with 
which  to  surround  them.     The  travesty  of  history, 
beloved  of  many  generations,  has  been  thrown  aside, 
but  yet  we  are  given  a  vivid  picture  of  a  vanished 
society.    Mr.  Hewlett  knows  that  it  is  unsafe  to  give 
us  time  to  ponder  lest  we  should  laugh,  as  he  himself 
has  laughed,  at  certain  features  of  the  panorama,  and 
so  it  moves  at  terrific  speed,  adventure  succeeding 
adventure  at  a  rate  which  defies  accurate  observation. 
Froissart,  who  had  talked  with  the  heroes  of  those  times, 
was  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  arms  and  the  renown  of 
exploits,  and  these  things  gave  sufficient  material  for 
his  thoughts.    The  present  generation  is  not  so  easily 
satisfied,  and  both  in  history  and  fiction  desires  to  know 
something  of  the  soul,  the  heart,  and  the  mind.  When 
the  Rennys  head  for  the  north  and  revenge  upon  the 
Lord  of  Pikpoyntz,  we  follow  for  a  while  breathlessly 
in  their  wake.    When  they  are  seated  with  their  enemy 
at  the  meal,  we  listen  trembling  at  their  high  words, 
but  the  moment  of  disillusion  comes,  and  for  all  the 
writer's  skill  we  know  that  he  has  been  jeering  at  us. 
When  the  Lady  Mabilla  de  Renny  hid  her  agitation  by 
making  bread  pills  we  knew  that  she  was  merely  a 
young  woman,  that  the  troubadour  did  not  really  love 
her  soul,  and  that  in  the  last  chapter  he  was  going 
to  marry  her,  though  all  the  ballads  of  courtesy  have 
laid  it  down  that  love  and  wedlock  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive terms.    For  thirteen  chapters  we  had  been  doting 
fools,  and  then  the  cynical  author  could  restrain  his 
mirth  no  longer.    It  was  cruelly  done  ;  we  ought  not 
to  have  trusted  him  again,  but  "  The  Song  of  Renny  " 
whirled  us  into  a  new  adventure  and  the  impudence  of 
bread  pills  was  forgotten.      When  Pikpoyntz  married 
Mabilla,  we  were  once  again  the  author's  dupes,  but 
the  troubadour,  who  by  all  the  rules  of  the  game  should 
have  done  nothing  but  sing,  became  a  man  of  action 
and  ran  away  with  the  lady  whom  he  loved.    When  the 
last  page  had  been  turned  we  knew  that  it  was  but  a 
modern  novel  after  all,  and  that  the  whole  brood  of 
Renny  cannot  belong  to  us  because  they  are  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jadis.    Mr.  Hewlett  made  us  imagine  that  we 
saw  them,  but  the  vision  faded  when  he  left  us  alone 
to  commune  with  these  shades,  and  we  could  no  longer 
see  them  plainly.    We  were  even  as  Sabine  de  Renny, 
of  whom  he  writes  that  "  if  the  mist  had  lifted,  she 
might    have   seen   many-towered   Coldscaur  keeping 
watch  over  the  plains  which  Eudo  the  Wolf  had  won 
for  her  by  his  red  sword.    Instead  she  saw  the  grey  fog 
wrapping  a  silent  company  ". 
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NOVELS. 

"Her  Husband's  Country."    By  Sybil  Spottiswoode. 
London :  Heinemann.    1911.  6s. 

She  was  an  English  girl,  well-educated,  and  a  bit 
of  a  revolting  daughter  when  she  met  the  Lieutenant 
Helmuth  Rabenstedt  during  a  visit  to  the  little  garrison 
town  of  Stelnitz  and  was  carried  off  her  feet.  In  the 
military  and  intensely  German  circle  into  which  she 
cast  her  lot  wives  were  actually  expected  to  know  how 
to  cook,  to  leave  politics  to  men,  interesting  themselves 
rather  in  the  arrival  of  little  additions  to  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  Patience  was  by  way  of  being  a 
revolting  wife  until  her  Lieutenant  broke  his  neck 
falling  off  his  horse  and  left  the  way  clear  for  Captain 
Cunningham  Roper  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  the  Conservative 
candidate  for  her  county  town.  Rabenstedt  was  not 
consciously  unkind  to  her,  but  he  was  a  boor  and 
secretly  unfaithful ;  moreover,  he  held  to  the  disgrace- 
ful idea  of  the  perfect  Hausfrau  already  indicated,  and 
was  very  frank  about  it.  The  book  treats  with  much 
detail  of  German  manners  (or  the  lack  of  them)  in  a 
regimental  coterie,  but  assuming  the  picture  to  be  as 
true  as  it  is  graphic,  the  fastidious  heroine  fails  to  carry 
the  reader  with  her  in  the  completely  sympathetic 
way  the  author  evidently  intended.  All  the  same  we 
wish  the  average  novel  were  half  as  well  written. 

"  Alistair  :  a  Romance."     By  Maria  Star.    London : 
Constable.    1911.  5s, 

The  melancholy  Alistair  met  his  "affinity  "  weeping 
in  a  Breton  church,  and  when  she  fainted  revived  her 
with  holy  water.  Next  day  he  besought  her  not  to 
forsake  him,  and  as  Gismonda  was  quite  elderly  she 
became  a  sort  of  mother  to  him.  So  they  went  to  her 
castle  in  Italy — she  was  a  Countess — and  when  she  had 
talked  a  great  deal  of  high-falutin  nonsense  and 
expounded  to  him  what  the  author  probably  believes 
to  be  Buddhism  she  died,  having  as  she  said  other 
work  to  do  "  up  yonder  ".  Alistair  wandered  about 
the  world  for  seventeen  years  and  then  met  Gladys  in 
Scotland,  who  was  Gismonda  reincarnate  and  youthful. 
Unfortunately  he  was  by  this  time  engaged  to  Morna. 
However,  after  the  marriage  Morna,  who  was  an 
invalid,  overheard  the  affinities  making  love  in  the  next 
room,  and  considerately  courting  a  fatal  chill  joined 
their  hands  'as  "she  gently  flickered  out".  Alistair 
and  Gladys  then  "  renewed  before  God  the  oaths  of 
love  and  fidelity  which  they  had  already,  perhaps 
centuries  ago,  exchanged  for  all  eternity  in  ethereal 
regions".  For  sheer  silliness  "Alistair"  is  bad  to 
beat. 

"John  Merridew:  a  Romance."    By  Frederick  Arthur. 
London:  Longmans.    1911.  6s. 

The  novel  of  incident  and  the  novel  of  reflection  are 
not  often  found  within  the  same  cover  nowadays,  and 
"  John  Merridew  "  is  notable  because  its  characters, 
in  the  midst  of  their  adventures,  are  interested  in  things 
that  matter.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  "  psychologic 
cal  "  species,  so  often  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  physiological,  and  the  author  has  no  new  dis- 
coveries to  communicate  either  in  religion  or  politics. 
But  the  setting — chiefly  in  Italy,  but  partly  in  England — 
gives  scope  for  intelligent  discussion  of  many  questions 
that  concern  modern  Europe,  and  while  there  is  no 
clutching  at  epigrams,  the  persons  talk  well  in  the  sense 
that  they  show  knowledge  and  sanity,  two  qualities 
occasionally  absent  from  what  is  known  in  the  world 
as  good  talk,  and  never  become  bores.  The  author, 
who  has  no  illusions  about  present  political  and  social 
conditions  in  England,  shows  close  acquaintance  with 
the  realities  of  Italian  life,  the  blasphemous  anarchism 
that  often  cloaks  itself  as  Italian  Liberalism,  and  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  average  deputy.  We  hope  that 
the  murders  and  kidnappings,  all  quite  reasonable  in 
their  way,  that  enliven  the  plot  may  for  once  reconcile 
the  ordinary  novel-reader  to  a  book  that  shows  thought 
and  capacity  without  deterring  people  who  are  already 
interested  in  such  things. 


BOOKS  ON  ART. 

"Art  in  France."  By  Louis  Hourticq.  "General  History  of 
Art"  Series.  London:  Hoi&emann.  1911.  6s.  net. 
It  is  well  that  so  important  a  littlo  book  should  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  English,  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  for  French  art  has  never 
boforo  been  treated  as  a  wholo,  and  there  are  few  writers  even 
to-day  who  could  deal  with  so  vast  a  subject  in  so  small  a 
compass.  No  higher  praiso  can  bo  accorded  than  to  say  that 
it  reaches  tho  same  high  level  of  excellenco  as  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong's  "  Art  in  Great  Britain  ".  Criticisms  of  isolated 
points  can  be  made,  but  in  a  volume  which  ranges  from  the 
Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul  to  the  Post-Impressionists  (who,  it 
may  bo  remarked,  are  not  accorded  that  pre-eminent  position 
which  their  admirers  in  England  have  claimed  for  them),  and 
from  the  goldsmith's  work  of  the  Merovingian  period  to  the 
jewelry  of  Lalique,  this  is  scarcely  to  bo  wondered  at,  and 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  are  few  and  far  between.  As 
an  introduction  to  French  art  it  will  long  stand  without  a 
rival.  The  850  illustrations,  considering  their  small  size, 
are  for  the  most  part  excellent. 

"Greek  Sculpture."     By  Rufus  B.   Richardson.     New  York: 
American  Book  Company.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  book  is  that  the  most 
considerable  part  is  devoted  to  the  archaic  period,  while  the 
Hellenistic  age,  from  which  alone,  unfortunately,  most  of  us 
take  our  ideas  of  Greek  sculjDture,  is  dealt  with  in  a  single 
chapter.  The  author  does  well  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  ancient  statues.  "Practi- 
cally ",  he  points  out,  "  original  Greek  sculpture  no  longer 
exists  ".  But  before  the  masterpieces  perished  they  had,  in 
many  cases,  been  copied  by  more  or  less  skilful  workmen. 
Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  disappointment  so  often  felt 
before  a  work  associated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  great 
names  of  Lysippos,  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  Myron  and  Poly- 
cleitos. 

"  Water-Colour."   By  Neville  Lytton.   London  :  Duckworth.  1911. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

This  lucid  little  treatise  first  took  form  as  a  lecture  given 
to  the  Art  Workers'  Guild  in  1907.  Its  scope  is  explained 
by  the  author's  definition  of  water-colour  as  "  landscape 
drawings  done  in  wash  ",  a  limitation  excluding  most  of  the 
work  done  in  water-colour  at  the  present  day,  which  he 
considers  should  be  called  not  water-colour,  but  tempera. 
From  this  point  of  view  water-colour  is,  above  all,  a  chiaro- 
scuro medium,  and  examples  of  Girtin,  Sandby,  Cozens, 
Turner  and  Cotman  illustrate  this  contention.  In  deploring 
the  decadence  and  unruliness  into  which  modern  water-colour 
painting  has  fallen,  the  author  rather  unkindly  suggests  that 
the  trade  in  modern  pictures  being  at  present  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
as  artists  are  unlikely  to  sell  their  pictures  when  they  are 
finished,  they  might  just  as  well  paint  good  ones  as  bad. 

"  Chardin."    By  Herbert  E.  A.  Furst.    London:  Methuen.  1911. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  among  biographers 
to  be  autobiographical.  The  life  and  work  of  a  man  long 
dead  are  made  the  occasion  of  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua  of 
the  historian.  Mr.  Furst' s  book  has  this  defect.  An  ap- 
pendix on  "  the  basic  principles  of  modern  art,  line, 
depth,  colour,  tone  as  a  result  of  an  evolutionary  progress 
from  intellectual  to  actual  conception  ",  and  a  table  dividing 
this  progress  into  some  thirteen  stages  are  out  of  place  in  the 
life  of  an  eighteenth  century  painter.  And  even  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  author  contends,  that  in  Chardin's  work  the 
germs  of  realism  and  impressionism  are  already  to  be  found, 
and  that  all  modern  art  is  influenced  by  Chardin  through 
the  medium  of  the  great  school  of  French  impressionism, 
this  scarcely  justifies  the  space  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
even  such  broad  principles  of  art  as  fill  these  pages.  In 
other  respects  the  volume  contains  much  that  is  suggestive 
and  ingenious,  though  it  is  somewhat  chaotic  in  arrangement. 
The  concluding  list  of  works  can  hardly  be  criticised  for 
incompleteness,  as  it  only  claims  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  master,  but  it  does  not  mention  a 
number  of  works  in  private  collections  that  are  at  least 
as  worthy  of  inclusion  as  many  of  the  versions  referred  to. 
The  problem  of  distinguishing  between  so-called  originals, 
contemporary  replicas,  or  "  copies  retouches  par  Chardin 
lui-meme  "  and  other  copies  is,  however,  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  one  which  even  to-day  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely solved. 

"Gravelot."    By  Vera  Salomons.    London:  Bumpus.  1911. 

Among  tho  celebrated  French  book  illustrators  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Hubert  Gravelot,  Boucher's  pupil,  is  of 
special  interest  to  Englishmen,  owing  to  his  long  residence 
in  this  country.  It  is  curious  that  the  author  makes  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  to  Gravelot,  as  his  first  serious 
master,  came   fresh    from   the   country  our  own  Thomas 
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Gainsborough.  Indeed,  the  Frenchman's  influence  was 
strong  upon  the  English  painter,  especially  in  his  later 
development.  To  her  short  account  of  Gravelot's  life  the 
authoress  adds  a  catalogue  of  the  best  known  books  illustrated 
by  him,  and  twenty-one  photogravures  taken  by  herself 
from  his  engravings. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  The  Fair  Ladies  of  Hampton  Court."     By  Clare  Jerrold.    London  : 
Long.    1911.    12s.  6d. 

"The  study  of  morbid  manifestations",  writes  Mr. 
Walter  Jerrold  in  a  preface  to  this  book,  "may  as 
surely  have  its  sociological  value  when  they  appear 
in  the  body  corporate  as  pathologically  they  have  when 
they  appear  in  the  individual.  This  is  perhaps  in  part 
the  reason  why  the  story  of  the  prominent  personages  about 
the  Merry  Monarch's  Court  has  something  of  perennial 
attraction  for  many  readers ".  Mr.  Jerrold  writes  in  all 
good  faith,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  reason  he  gives  for 
the  popularity  of  books  like  this  is  truer  of  the  author  her- 
self than  of  her  readers.  The  simple  explanation  of  their 
popularity  is  that  a  great  many  people  love  scandal, 
especially  when  it  touches  the  great.  These  studies  of  the 
fair  women  Sir  Peter  Lely  painted  are  better  than  most 
studies  of  the  kind.  One  may  get  in  a  pleasant  fashion  a 
good  deal  of  inside  knowledge  of  the  Court  of  the  Restoration 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  histories.  The  writer  has 
fully  drawn  upon  the  liveliest  records  of  the  time.  A  book 
largely  founded  upon  Pepys  and  Grammont  could  scarce  be 
dull. 

"The  Growth  of  a  Planet."     By  Edwin  Sharpe  Grew.  London: 

Methuen.    1911.    6s.  net. 
"Astronomy  for  All."     By  Bruno  H.  Biirgel.     Translated  by 

Stella  Bloch.    London:  Cassell.    10s.  6d. 

Both  these  books  are  popular  science ;  the  difference 
between  them  is  in  the  degree  of  their  "  popularity  ".  The 
first  is  a  sober  treatise,  not  innocent  of  technical  terms,  and 
revealing  more  to  one  with  a  scientific  training  than  to  the 
casual  reader.  It  begins  with  the  nebula  hypothesis  of 
Laplace,  discards  it  in  favour  of  the  more  recent  theory  that 
the  planets  sprang  from  nucleation  in  a  spiral  nebula,  and 
goes  on  to  consider  more  particularly  the  earth  in  all  stages 
of  its  growth.  The  writer  speaks  always  briefly  and  to  the 
point ;  indeed,  one  often  wishes  for  rather  more  illustration 
and  more  detail  in  the  outline  of  his  hypotheses.  Combining 
much  that  belongs  to  astronomy,  geology  and  anthro- 
pology, the  book  will  probably  have  something  fresh  for  the 
reader  erudite  in  only  one  of  these. 

The  second  book  is  distinctly  of  an  inferior  order.  The 
pictures  are  the  better  part  of  the  volume.  The  letterpress 
varies  in  style  from  the  mere  catalogue  of  facts  to  sentences 
in  the  style  of  a  fifth-rate  novel.  "  The  wan  moon  has  gone 
to  rest  behind  the  cottages  ;  a  thin  silvery  light  remains  to 
point  its  path." 

The  book  is  not  even  accurate  or  level  with  the  most  recent 
research.  "It  is  therefore  well  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  all  these  countless  suns  we  call  fixed  stars  in  turn 
encircle  a  mutual  central  point."  There  is  here  not  a  word 
of  the  definite  discovery  in  stellar  motion  of  two  distinct 
systems  of  movement.  This  discovery  has  put  the  author's 
imaginary  picture  of  a  "  central  point  for  all  the  fixed-star 
orbits  "  out  of  discussion. 

The  Dent  Reprints.1 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  "  Everyman's  Library  "  being 
the  most  notable  series  of  cheap  reprints  now  published. 
They  do  not  vie  of  course,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  vie, 
with,  say,  the  Moxon  reprints  of  a  select  few  of  great  English 
poets  and  prose-writers,  published  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  Those  reprints,  utterly  overlooked  or  condemned 
by  the  mass  of  book-buyers  or  readers  to-day,  were  exquisite. 
The  beautiful  and  perfectly  simple  title-pages,  the  quiet 
"  get-up  "  of  the  whole,  are  a  joy  to  only  a  few — a  very  few — 
in  England  to-day.  Lamb,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth — the  man  with  books  and  the  best  of  English 
literature  in  his  heart  knows  the  joy  of  reading  those 
authors  in  one  of  the  despised  little  Moxon  editions  which 
languish  on  second-hand  book-stalls  to-day,  price  ninepence 
or  a  shilling,  or  eighteenpence  if  the  copy  be  quite  clean  and 
firm  in  its  old  blue  or  red  binding.  Surely  no  one  ever 
brought  out  the  best  books  in  quite  the  spirit  of  Moxon.  Let 
the  many — long  may  the  many — overlook  Moxon.  The  few 
shall  therefore  enjoy.  But  for  modern  reprints,  reprints  of 
good  stuff  for  "  the  million",  it  would  be  hard  to  improve 
on  these  productions  of  Mr.  Dent.  The  thing  is  beyond 
dispute.  Fifty  new  volumes  have  just  appeared.  The  price 
is  Is.  net  each.    Frint  and  paper  are  sound  and  we  like  the 


green  edge  at  the  top  of  each.  Among  the  new  volumes  we 
may  mention  "  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua",  by  Thomas 
Belt;  Rousseau's  "  Emile  or  Education  ",  translated  by 
Barbara  Foxley ;  Turgeniev's  "Virgin  Soil",  translated  by 
R.  S.  Townsend,  and  "The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle" (D.  P.  Chase).  There  are  now  between  five  and  six 
hundred  volumes  in  all. 

"  A  Roman  Pilgrimage."  By  B.  Ellis  Roberts.  With  16  illustra- 
tions in  colour  by  William  Pascoe.  London:  Methuen,  1911. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  quite  understand  why  this  book 
was  written.  There  is  already  so  stupendous  a  literature 
devoted  to  Rome  that  a  writer  should  have  very  cogent 
reasons  to  advance  for  adding  to  it.  Mr.  Roberts,  with  a 
friend,  paid  a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  Rome  and  felt  obliged 
to  describe  it,  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  knowledge  already 
spread  over  a  thousand  volumes.  As  a  private  diary  for  the 
delectation  of  his  Catholic  friends  there  is  excuse  for  the 
book,  and  Mr.  Roberts  is  inoffensive.  He  is  a  very 
liberal  Catholic  and  not  dogmatic,  and  he  shows  a  kindly 
appreciation  of  the  legends  of  the  Saints.  He  is  also  pleased 
to  be  highly  critical  of  Pio  Decimo's  policy,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  to  what  he  objects  in  detail.  He  gossips  with  a 
Roman  critic,  who  thinks  the  Pope  does  not  make  himself 
respected  abroad  and  is  always  on  the  losing  side.  Beyond 
these  vague  grumblings  we  have  no  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  the  criticism.  This  is  all  rather  poor  stuff,  and  so  is  what 
the  writer  has  to  say  about  antiquity.  His  ideas  of  the 
Caesars'  rule  and  its  general  effect  on  the  world  are  of  the 
crudest.  But  there  is  running  through  the  book  a  reverent 
feeling  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval 
Rome  which  is  not  unattractive.  Some  of  Mr.  Pascoe's  illus- 
trations are  delightful,  but  why  does  he  delineate  "  The 
Spirit  of  Rome  "  as  a  small  nude  boy,  though  a  charming 
little  boy,  sitting  on  what  appears  to  be  a  toadstool  ? 

"In  the  Guiana  Forest."  By  James  Rodway.  London:  Unwin. 
1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Rodway .  first 
published  "In  the  Guiana  Forest".  The  book  was  hailed 
with  delight  by  all  who  love  nature,  and  no  doubt  has  been 
in  steady  demand  in  the  interval.  He  has  now  made  the 
somewhat  hazardous  experiment  of  adding  four  ^chapters 
and  revising  the  original.  He  has,  however,  in  no  way 
robbed  the  book  of  its  charm,  and  in  its  newer  and  cheaper 
form  it  will  make  a  larger  appeal.  Simple  and  picturesque 
in  style,  it  tells  us  much  that  is  curious  and  informing,  and 
every  page  impresses  as  the  work  of  one  who  goes  to  Nature 
to  learn  humility  and  great  truths.  What  could  be  more 
wonderful  in  its  work  than  the  courida  bush  which  actually 
builds  up  islands  and  helps  the  shore  to  drive  back  the 
sea  ?  A  century  ago  there  was  a  sandy  bank,  dry  at  low 
water,  east  of  Leguan  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo 
River.  "  About  the  year  1862  an  estates  schooner  named  the 
'  Dauntless '  was  wrecked  on  this  Leguan  Bank,  partly 
broken  up  and  embedded  in  the  sand,  where  its  presence  was 
shown  by  a  slight  elevation  and  one  or  two  ribs  sticking  out 
above  the  surface.  The  jagged  points  arrested  a  few  pieces 
of  the  tangle  which  came  down  the  river,  and  on  this  were 
deposited  some  seed  of  the  courida.  Then  began  the  work 
of  building  up  an  island  which  to-day  is  about  two  miles 
long  by  one  broad,  and  is  known  on  the  chart  as  Dauntless 
Island  ".  The  incident  affords  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  vegeta- 
tion which  goes  to  make  up  the  Guiana  Forest. 

"Sugar  Beet:  Some  Facts  and  Some  Illusions."  By  3.  W. 
Robertson-Scott.    London :  Horace  Cox.  1911. 

Mr.  Robertson-Scott  describes  his  book  as  a  study  in  rural 
therapeutics.  Whether  it  will  guide  the  farmer  and  the  ex- 
perimenter to  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  beet-growing 
in  England  depends  perhaps  upon  the  farmer  and  the  experi- 
menter. Too  many  farmers  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
beet  is  economically  an  impossibilty  in  England.  They  will  do 
well  to  give  a  few  hours'  careful  study  to  Mr.  Robertson-Scott's 
pages,  which  are  designed  to  lay  bare  "the  substratum  of  fact" 
— a  respectable  substratum,  as  will  be  seen — upon  which  have 
been  reared  "  such  amazing  fictions  ".  He  has  gone  exhaus- 
tively into  the  whole  subject — soil,  labour,  cost,  markets — 
and  draws  upon  the  experience  of  those  who  succeed  abroad 
and  those  who  fail  at  home.  "  We  need  ",  he  says,  "  all  the 
insight  which  the  rude  experiences  of  1910  can  give  us  into 
the  practical  agricultural  difficulties  attending  sugar-beet 
growing  in  England  by  other  than  picked  farmers  on  picked 
land  ".  He  has  spared  no  pains  and  expense,  and  has  gone 
to  the  best  authorities,  like  Mr.  George  Martineau,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hall,  Dr.  Schack-Sommer,  Dr.  0.  Rabbethge,  and  many 
others  for  assistance  in  drawing  up  his  case.  Many  and 
serious  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  and  much  patience  is 

(Continued  on  page  x.) 
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MR.  JOHN  LANE'S  AUTUMN  BOOKS. 

Art  Volumes 

MINIATURES:  A  Scries  of  Reproductions  in  Photogravure  of  Eighty-five  Miniatures  of  Distinguished 

Personages,  including  Queen  Alexandra,  The  Queen  of  Norway,  The  Princess  Royal  and  The  Princess  Victoria.  15  Guineas  net. 

BALLADS  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL:  with  Designs  by  Vernon  Hill.    21s.  net. 

OTHER  PEOPLE  :  A  new  Album  of  Drawings  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  20s. 

SALOME.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  A  new  Edition  with  Illustrations  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  Robert  Ross.    5s.  net. 

Sport  and  Travel 

STALKS  IN    HIMALAYA:   JOTTINGS   OF   A  SPORTSMAN  NATURALIST. 

By  E,  P.  Stebbing,  Author  of  "Jungle  Byways  in  India."    Upwards  of  100  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

CASUALS    IN    THE    CAUCASUS.     By   Agnes   Herbert.     Author  of  "Two  Dianas  in 

Somaliland."    12s.  6d.  net. 

UNDISCOVERED  RUSSIA.  By  Stephen  Graham.  Author  of  "  A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus." 
12s.  6d.  net. 

JUNGLE   FOLK:    Indian  Natural  History  Sketches.     By  Douglas  Dewar.    Author  of  "Bombay 

Ducks,"  etc.    ,10s.  6d.  net.  .  {Immediately 

Historical  and  Biographical 

MADAME  DE  BRINVILLIERS  AND  HER  TIMES,  1630-1676.    By  Hugh  Stokes. 

17  Illustrations.    12S.  6d.  net. 

THE  WIFE  OF  GENERAL  BONAPARTE.    By  Joseph  Turquan.    Author  of  "  The  Love 

Affairs  of  Napoleon,"  etc.    17  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

SOPHIE  DAWES,  QUEEN  OF  CHANTILLY.  By  V.  M.  Montagu.  Many  Illustrations. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT.    By  His  Valet  Francois.  Translated 

by  M.  Round.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANARCHISTS  :    THEIR  RECORD  AND  THEIR  CREED.      By  Ernest  A. 

Vizetelly.    Many  Illustrations.    10s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  AND  MEMOIRS  OF  CHURTON  COLLINS.     Written  and  Compiled  by  his  Son, 

L.  C.  Collins.    7s.  6d.  net. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  By  Edward 

Smith,  Author  of  "William  Cobbett,"  etc.    12s.  6d.  net. 


Miscellaneous 


TALK  OF  THE  TOWN.    By  Mrs.  John 

Lane.  6s. 

THE  CRIMINAL  AND  THE  COM- 
MUNITY. By  Dr.  James  Devon,  Medical  Officer  at 
Glasgow  Prison.    6s.  net. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  SPAIN.   By  Aubrey  F.  G. 

Bell.    5s.  net. 

THE  DIAMOND.  By  W.  R.  Cattelle,  Author 
of  "  Precious  Stones,"  etc.    73.  6d.  net. 


Verse 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SOUL.  Poems  by 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas.    A  New  Edition.    5s.  net. 


THE     INN    OF  DREAMS. 

Custance.    3s.  6d.  net. 


By  Olive 

IS  BY  MARIE  CORELLI.    6s.  net 


Six  Shilling  Novels 


THE  GLORY  OF  CLEMENTINA  WING. 

W.  J.  Locke. 

THE  DANGEROUS  AGE.  Translated  from 
the  Danish  of  Karin  MiCHAiiLis.    3S.  6cl.  net. 

WIND  ON  THE  HEATH.  By  Essex  Smith. 
THE  LIFTED  LATCH.    By  George  Vane. 
THE  CHRONICLES  OF  CLOVIS.  By 

Hector  H.  Munro  (Saki).    Author  of  il  Reginald." 
THE  RED  LANTERN.    By  Edith  Wherry. 
SAM'S   KID.    By  F.  E.  Mills-Young. 
THE     YOUNG     IDEA.    By    Parker  H. 

FlLLIMORE. 

THE  DEMPSEY  DIAMONDS.  By  Allen 
Arnot. 

THE    PROGRESS  OF   MRS.  CRIPPS 

MIOOLEMORE.    By  Gerard  Bendall. 
SEKHET.    By  Irene  Miller. 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,   LONDON,  W. 
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needed,  but  we  do  not  think  anyone  can  read  Mr.  Robertson's 
book  and  doubt  that  beet-sugar  in  England  will  ultimately 
win  through. 

"  Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes."    ler  Octobre. 

In  the  present  crisis  the  most  important  article  of  this 
number  is  M.  Charmes'  fortnightly  review  of  political 
topics.  The  fair-mindeed  and  well-informed  fashion  in 
which  he  surveys  affairs  has  never  been  more  marked. 
While  English  publicists  are  trying  to  find  the  origin  of 
the  Itali  an  coup  in  German  intrigues,  and  German  in 
English,  he  points  to  the  French  occupation  of  Fez  as  the 
beginning  of  trouble,  though  he  finds  the  tempter  in  Ger- 
many. Having  accomplished  the  not  very  arduous  task 
they  had  to  perform,  the  French  troops  should  have  with- 
drawn. But,  having  once  violated  the  Act  of  Algeciras, 
the  door  was  opened  to  plausible  demands  for  compensation 
from  many  quarters.  The  "conversations  "  with  Germany  are 
not  yet  completed,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
they  are  France  will  have  to  hold  a  further  batch  of  "  con- 
versations" with  Spain.  Of  this  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
by  the  speech  of  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister  delivered  this 
week.  One  satisfactory  fact  is  noted  by  the  writer — the 
great  and  remarkable  revival  of  the  French  national  spirit. 
This,  however,  may  cause  difficulties  when  "  compensa- 
tion"  in  the  Congo  has  to  be  considered. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  autumn  publishing  season  promises  to  be  one  of 
immense  activity  and  fullness.  Many  books  will  ajjpear 
which  were  held  over  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation,  and 
there  is  risk  of  a  glut.  The  quality  remains  to  be  'tested  : 
of  the  quantity  there  can  be  no  question.  Publishers  will 
have  a  more  than  usually  busy  time  between  now  and 
Christmas,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  prelim- 
inary announcements,  the  public  will  have  both  variety  and 
numbers  to  choose  from  in  excess  of  those  of  the  past  year 
or  two.  It  is,  indeed,  said  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
autumn  output  of  1911  will  probably  come  near  being  a 
record. 

Mr.  John  Murray  will  give  us  the  final  volumes  of  Lord 
Broughton's  Recollections,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Lady 
Dorchester;  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Luther,  by  Dr. 
Preserved  Smith,  in  which  we  are  promised  much  new 
material;  "The  Life  of  Paracelsus",  by  the  late  Miss 
A.  M.  Stoddart,  the  result  of  whose  researches  goes  to  show 
that  Paracelsus,  or,  to  give  him  his  real  name,  Theophras- 
tus  von  Hohenheim,  was  a  scientific  worker  centuries  in 
advance  of  his  time.  Sir  Edward  Durand's  "  Rifle,  Rod, 
and  Spear  in  the  East",  and  "Gun-Running  and  the  N.W. 
Frontier",  by  the  Hon.  Arnold  Keppel,  are  both  on  Mr. 
Murray's  list.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
supplied  an  introduction  to  the  new  book  on  "  Children  and 
the  Law",  which  Mr.  Stuart  Garnett  has  written.  In  the 
"Wisdom  of  the  East"  series  will  be  included  "Ancient 
Jewish  Proverbs",  by  the  Rev.  A.  Cohen,  who  presents  for 
the  first  time  an  exhaustive  and  accurate  collection  of  the 
popular  sayings  current  among  the  Jewish  populations  of 
ancient  Judea  and  Babylon. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish  next  week  Part  III.  of 
the  third  edition  of  "The  Golden  Bough",  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Frazer.  It  will  be  called  "  The  Dying  God  ",  and  Dr. 
Frazer  will  discuss  the  question  why  the  King  of  the  Wood 
at  Nemi  regularly  perished  by  the  hand  of  his  successor — 
his  theory  being  that  fears  were  entertained  lest  enfeeble- 
ment  of  body  by  sickness  or  age  might  involve  decay  of  the 
sacred  spirit.  Only  two  parts  of  "The  Golden  Bough" 
will  remain  to  be  issued  after  "  The  Dying  God " : 
they  are  "The  Man  of  Sorrows"  and  "Balder  the  Beau- 
tiful". "  Tennyson  and  his  Friends  ",  a  volume  edited  by 
the  present  Lord  Tennyson;  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
"Autobiographical  Memoirs",  Mr.  F.  W.  F.  Fletcher's 
"  Sport  on  the  Nilgiris  and  in  Wynaad ",  Mr.  Bland 
Sutton's  "  Man  and  Beast  in  Eastern  Ethiopia  ",  the  Rev. 
H.  Belcher's  history  in  two  volumes  of  "The  Fh-st  Ameri- 
can Civil  War— First  Period,  1775-1778",  which  should 
serve  as  a  corrective  of  Bancroft's,  and  the  limited  edition — 
to  cost  30  guineas — of  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau's  "  Story  of  Lady 
Hamilton  ",  with  reproductions  in  colours  of  paintings  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others,  are  more  or  less  important 
additions  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  list.  During  October, 
November,  and  December  Mr.  Harry  Furniss'  Centenary 
Edition  of  Thackeray  will  be  completed. 

Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.'s  list  contains  the  announcement 
of  Mrs.  Olive  Potter's  "A  Little  Pilgrimage  in  Italy", 
illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone  by  Yoshio  Markino,  "  the 


Japanese  artist  in  London  "  ;  Mr.  M.  W.  Hilton-Simpson's 
"  Land  and  Peoples  of  the  Kasai  ",  descriptive  of  two  years 
spent  in  parts  of  the  Equatorial  Forest  untraversed  by 
Europeans ;  Professor  Hiram  Bingham's  "  Across  South 
America  ",  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Griffis'  "  China's  Story  :  In  Myth, 
Legend,  Art  and  Annals".  Mrs.  Harris,  author  of  "A 
Circuit  Rider's  Wife  ",  which  will  be  published  immediately, 
was  bom  in  County  Georgia,  on  an  immense  cotton  planta- 
tion which  had  belonged  to  her  family  for  three  generations. 
The  story  of  the  Circuit  Rider's  Wife  is  said  to  be  almost 
literally  true.  Mrs.  Harris  has  written  two  novels  since  the 
appearance  of  "A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife",  namely,  "Eve's 
Second  Husband"  and  "The  Recording  Angel",  which 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Constable. 

Among  the  more  important  items  in  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder's 

autumn  list  is  the  Wordsworth  Concordance,  by  Mr.  Lane 
Cooper,  just  published.  The  work,  it  is  noteworthy,  is  of 
American  origin.  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  also,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  novelist's  various  publishers,  will  publish 
the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  to  range 
with  their  thin-paper  edition  of  Seton  Merriman's  novels. 
Seven  will  be  issued  in  October,  seven  in  November,  and 
six  in  December.  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  "A  Vision  of  India" 
and  Dr.  Fitchett's  "  Nelson  and  his  Captains  "  will  be 
added  to  Smith,  Elder's  Shilling  Net  Series,  and  the  new 
novels — always  a  striking  feature  of  the  firm's  autumn 
energy — include  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  The  Case  of 
Richard  Meynell ". 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  will  make  this  autumn  note- 
worthy for  Dickens  lovers  by  issuing  a  "  Memorial  "  Edition 
of  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Matz,  who  has  made  himself  a  veritable  Sherlock  Holmes  in 
unearthing  everything  that  relates  to  the  novelist.  The  firm 
will  also  publish  Miss  Winifred  James'  "Letters  of  a 
Spinster".  It  is  authoritatively  announced  that  Miss 
Winifred  James  is  the  author  of  the  book  "Letters  to  My 
Son"  and  its  sequel  "  More  Letters  to  My  Son  ",  an  item 
of  news  which  will  ensure  a  popular  welcome  for  "  Letters  of 
a  Spinster  ". 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  will  shortly  publish  a  work  by  Mr. 
Norman  Pearson  dealing  with  some  features  and  figures  of 
the  eighteenth  century  which  have  hitherto  escaped-  detailed 
treatment ;  the  book  will  be  called  ' '  Society  Sketches  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century ",  and  among  the  groups  of  people 
described  in  the  volume  are  the  virtuosi  who  founded  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Scowrers  and  their  successors  the  Mohocks 
who  infested  the  City  of  London  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Wits  and  the  Macai-onis.  Mr.  Arnold  also 
announces  a  new  edition  of  Surtees'  fox-hunting  classic 
"  Handley  Cross",  with  illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin,  in 
two  volumes,  with  twenty-four  coloured  plates  and  one 
hundred  black-and-white  illustration.  Mr.  S.  Eardley- 
Wilmot  is  following  up  his  "  Forest  Life  and  Sf>ort  in  India" 
with  "The  Life  of  a  Tiger",  illustrated  throughout  with 
thumbnail  sketches  by  the  author's  daughter  and  photo- 
graphs by  Mrs.  Eardley-Wilmot. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  what  should  prove  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  biographical  works  in  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe's 
"The  Empresses  of  Rome",  Miss  Mary  M.  Moffat's  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Life  of  Savonarola",  Mr. 
Hilliard  Atteridge's  "  Joachim  Murat  ",  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bailey's  "  The  Lonely  Queen  " — Queen  Elizabeth.  Their 
list  contains  new  novels  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett. 

Mr.  John  lane's  new  hisorical  and  biographical  books  include 
"Madame  de  Brinvilliers  and  her  Times,  1630-1676",  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Stokes,  and  "The  Wife  of  General  Bonaparte", 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Turquan.  "  Miniatures  "  will  comprise  a 
series  of  expensive  photogravure  reproductions  of  miniatures 
of  Queen  Alexandra  and  others.  "  Stalks  in  Himalaya" 
contain  the  jottings  of  that  well-known  sportsman-naturalist, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Stebbing.  "  The  Life  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins", 
just  issued,  is  reviewed  on  another  page. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son's  series  of  colour  books,  "  Beautiful 
England",  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Haslehust,  is  growing 
rapidly.  Among  the  new  volumes  arranged  for  are  "  Win- 
chester ",  by  Mr.  Sidney  Heath,  and  "  The  Isle  of  Wight", 
by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas.  Another  colour  book  is  Miss 
Florence  Harrison's  study  of  "  Guinevere  and  other  Poems  by 
Lord  Tennyson  ".  The  "  Pioneers  of  Empire  Series  ",  edited 
by  Dr.  Harry  Johnston,  is  apparently  to  be  written  largely 
by  the  editor.  The  first  two  volumes,  "  Pioneers  in  West 
Africa"  and  "Pioneers  in  Canada",  will  contain  eight 
coloured  illustrations  and  many  others  in  black  and  white. 
The  series  is  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  young 
(Continued  on  page  xii.) 
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Smith,  Elder  &  Co  s.  New  Books 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell* 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  Author  of  "Robert 
Elsmere,"  &c.  [  October  26. 

The  Courtier  Stoops. 

By  Sir  JAMES  YOXALL,  Author  of  "The  Wander  Years," 
"  Chateau  Royal,"  &c.  [October  12. 

The  Life  of  Edward* 
Earl  of  Clarendon* 

By  Sir  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  M.P.    With  18  Portraits 
(2  in  Photogravure).    Small  Demy  8vo.  2  vols.    21s.  net. 
Pall  Mall  Gazelle: — "  A  good  specimen  of  a  clear,  painstaking, 

historical   biography   .    .    .    and    provides    plenty    of  literary 

portraiture." 

A  Concordance  to  the  Poems 
of  William  Wordsworth* 

Edited  for  the  American  Concordance  Society  by  Professor 
LANE   COOPER,   Assistant    Professor   of    the  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  Cornell  University.    Demy  8vo. 
gilt  top,  £2  2s.  net. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette : — "  This   heroic   compilation  .  .  .  there 

were  about  fifty  collaborators,  and  the  text  employed  is  that  of  the 

Oxford  edition." 

A  Homeward  Mail : 

Being  the  Letters  of  Col.  Johnstone 
from  India. 


Two  Visits  to  Denmark* 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  LL.D,  Author  of  "History  of 
Modern  Literature,"  "  Ilenrik  Ibsen,"  &c.  Large  post  8vo, 
7S.  6d.  net.  [October  12. 


Edited  by  POWELL  MILLINGTON,  Author  of 
Lhassa  at  Last. "    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


;To 


Judgments  in  Vacation* 

By  His  Honour  Judge  EDWARD  ABBOTT  PARRY, 
Author  of  "  Butter-Scotia,"  "The  Scarlet  Herring  and  other 
Stories,"  &c.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


Chawton  Manor  and  its 
Owners :  a  Family  History. 

By  WILLIAM  AUSTEN  LEIGH,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  MONTAGU  GEORGE 
KNIGHT,  of  Chawton.  With  several  Portraits  in  Photo- 
gravure and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  4to.  21s.  net. 

[October  12. 

Pastels  under  the  Southern 
Cross* 

By  Mrs.  MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  Author  of  "The 
Vagabonds,"  "  The  King's  Revoke,"  &c.  Large  post  8vo. 
6s.  net.  [October  12. 

Paul  the  Minstrel*  and  other 

Stories* 

Reprinted  from  "  THE  HILL  OF  TROUBLE"  and  "THE 
ISLES  OF  SUNSET,"  By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON, 
Author  of  "  The  Upton  Letters,"  "  From  a  College  Window," 
&c.  In  1  vol.  with  a  new  Preface.  Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d- 
net.  [October  12. 

Leaves  of  the  Tree*  Studies 
in  Biography, 

By  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON,  Author  of  "The  Upton 
Letters,"  "  From  a  College  Window,"  &c.  Large  post  8vo. 
7s'.  6d.  net.  [October  19. 

The  Great  Duke* 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Deeds 
that  Won  the  Empire,"  &c.  In  2  vols,  with  Portraits  and 
Plans.    Crown  8vo.  12s.  [October  26. 

***  A  popular  life  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  dealing 

vividly  with  each  phase  of  his  life — India,  the  Peninsular  War, 

Waterloo,  and  his  part  in  politics. 


THIN  PAPER  EDITION  OF 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  s  Novels. 

(Author's  Complete  Edition.)     In  20  Volumes.     Arranged  Chronologically.  With 
an  Introduction  in  the  First  Volume  by  Mr.  WEYMAN.    In  clear  type  and  handy  size. 
To  range  with  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  Novels. 
Fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top,  each  volume  2s.  net  in  cloth  ;   3s.  net  in  leather. 

Ready  in  October. 


Vol.  1.  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF. 

„  2.  THE  NEW  RECTOR. 

„  3.  THE  STORY  OF  FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. 

Vols.  8-14  ready  in  November. 


Vol.  4.  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE. 
„   5.  THE  MAN  IN  BLACK. 
„   6.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
„   7.  MY  LADY  ROTHA. 

Vols.  15-20  ready  in  December. 


Prospectus  on  Application. 


London  :   SMITH,   ELDER   &  CO.,   15  Waterloo   Place,  S.W. 
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people,  who,  while  reading  of  heroic  deeds,  will  incidentally 
learn  much  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  different  countries 
dealt  with.  Captain  Brereton's  new  books  for  the  Christmas 
season  will  be  "  The  Hero  of  Panama  ",  a  tale  of  the  great 
canal,  and  "  Under  the  Chinese  Dragon  ",  a  tale  of  Mongolia. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  have  in  hand  a  book  written  by 
Major  G.  F.  Macmunn  and  illustrated  by  Major  A.  L. 
Levett  on  "  Armies  of  India  ",  with  seventy  coloured  illustra- 
tions, to  be  published  in  connexion  with  King  George's  visit 
to  India.  "  The  Lion  "  has  been  added  to  the  series  of  "  Life 
Stories  of  Animals  ",  the  author  being  Miss  Agnes  Herbert, 
who  had  experience  of  the  king  of  beasts  when  lion-hunting 
in  Somaliland.  A  new  work  by  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker, 
entitled  "Priests,  Philosophers  and  Prophets — A  Dissertation 
on  Revealed  Religion  ",  is  an  attempt  at  a  synthetic  account 
of  the  great  historical  relig  ions  of  the  ^Vest.  To  the  series 
of  little  travel-books  illustrated  in  colour,  called  "Peeps  at 
Many  Lands  and  Cities  ",  are  to  be  added  ten  more  volumes  ; 
they  will  deal  with  Australia,  Berlin,  Hungary,  Kashmir, 
London,  New  York,  Rome,  Sweden,  Turkey  and  Wales. 
Larger  volumes  in  the  same  style  will  be  "The  British 
Empire ",  "  Oceania  "  (Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Seas),  and  "The  Far  East"  (China,  Japan  and 
Korea). 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  publishing  "Later  Letters  of  Edward 
Lear  ",  edited  by  Lady  Strachey,  of  Sutton  Court;  "  Masters 
of  English  Journalism",  by  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott;  "The 
Women  of  the  Caesars",  by  Guglielmo  Ferrero;  and  "The 
Wilderness  of  the  Upper  Yukon  ",  by  Mr.  Charles  Seddon. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Press  will  issue  immediately  "The 
Life  of  Sir  John  Burdon  Sanderson",  which  Lady  Burdon 
Sanderson  did  not  live  to  complete.  (Mr.  J.  E.  and  Miss 
E  S.  Haldane  have  finished  the  work,  and  have  added  some 
papers  and  addresses  likely  to  be  of  general  interest) ;  the 
fourth  volume  of  Professor  Oman's  "History  of  the  Peninsular 
War",  brought  down  to  1811;  and  "Byzantine  Art  and 
Archaeology  ",  by  Mr.  0.  M.  Dalton,  of  the  British  M  useum, 
who  deals  with  the  art  and  antiquities  of  the  Christian  East 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Ham-Smith  will  issue  "The  Hunting  Year",  by 
Mr.  W.  Scarth  Dixon;  "Nights  at  the  Plays",  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Walbrook  ;  "  Hither  and  Thither  ",  by  Mr.  R.  Brooks 
Popham,  who  gives  a  record  of  strange  people  and  things 
met  with  while  travelling  in  many  lands ;  a  popular  edition 
of  "  A  Woman  in  Canada  ",  by  Mrs.  George  Cran ;  and  "  The 
Open  Secret  of  Ireland  ",  by  T.  M.  Kettle,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P. 

Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  ready  "  Lyrics  and  Narra- 
tive Poems  ",  by  Mr.  Herbert  Trench,  whose  poems  are  col- 
lected for  the  first  time  in  one  volume.  There  are  fifteen  new 
poems,  including  the  "  Prelude  to  a  Masque  ",  the  "  Requiem 
of  Archangels  for  the  World  ",  "  Be  not  Afraid  ",  the  "  Bitter 
Serenade",  "Song  of  the  Vine",  "Starlight  Distilleth", 
and  others. 

Messrs.  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack  have  already  published 
one  important  feature  of  their  autumn  list — Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison's  "Painters  of  Japan".  During  October  will 
appear  sections  I.  to  VI.  and  volumes  I.  and  II.  of  "  The 
British  Bird  Book  ",  illustrated  by  two  hundred  coloured 
pictures  of  the  birds  and  their  eggs,  and  edited  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Kirk-ham.    There  will  be  12  sections,  or  4  volumes,  in  all. 

Messrs.  Grant  Richards  will  publish  "  The  Engravings 
of  William  Blake",  by  Mr.  A.  G.  B.  Russell,  of  which  only 
five  hundred  copies  are  for  sale  in  England;  "Empires  of 
the  Far  East",  a  study  of  Japan  and  its  possessions,  of 
China,  Manchuria,  and  Korea,  and  of  the  political  ques- 
tions of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  by  Mr.  Lancelot 
Lawton;  the  concluding  parts  of  "Birds  of  the  British 
Islands  ",  by  Mr.  Charles  Stonham  ;  and  a  new  edition  in  one 
volume  of  Mr.  Filson  Young's  "  Christopher  Columbus  and 
the  New  World  of  his  Discovery  ". 

Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  will  publish  the  late  Lionel  Johnson's 
Critical  Studies,  now  first  collected,  under  the  title 
"  Critical  Papers  and  Fragments  "  ;  they  will  be  edited  with 
an  introduction  by  Mr.  T.  Whittemore;  and  "Jack  B. 
Yeats",  being  a  view  of  his  pictorial  and  dramatic  art,  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Marriott,  with  a  portrait  of  the  artist  when  a 
child,  by  his  father. 

Messrs.  Pntnams'  Sons  have  two  new  volumes  in  the  "  Heroes 
of  the  Nations"  series,  "  Bluoher,  and  the  Uprising  of 
Prussia  against  Napoleon  ",  by  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
and  "William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange",  by  Miss 
Putnam.  A  book  that  should  bo  useful  just  now  is  "The 
New  Italy "  (La  Tersa  Italia),  by  Signer  Federico  Gar- 
landa.  Mr.  W.  R.  Livermore  continues  "  Tho  Story  of 
(Continued  onpage  xiv.) 


NEW  AUTUMN  BOOKS 


SECRET  OF 


By  PROFESSOR 
T.  M.  KETTLE. 


THE  OPEN 
IRELAND. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.     Crown  8vo 

This  is  an  entirely  unconventional  book  about  Ireland,  an  effort  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  seeking  to  enlist  the  sympathetic 
interest  of  English  readers  by  moderate  and  fair  statements  free  from 
political  prejudices  and  platform  extravagances. 

HITHER  AND  THITHER.  tyOP"»A%*OOKS 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3Sm  6dm  net. 

The  author  has  travelled  widely  and  has  seen  many  strange  people  and 
things.  In  this  book  he  gives  an  interesting  record  of  the  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  a  man  who  has  seen  and  thoroughly  understands 
life  in  all  its  varied  phases. 


EZEKIEL. 

Illustrated  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele. 


By  LUCY  PRATT. 

Crown  8vo.  doth. 
2Sm  net. 

A  delightful  study  of  child  life.  The  little  negro  Ezekiel  will  attract 
all  lovers  of  children  and  will  linger  long  in  the  memory. 

THE    BOY    SCOUTS    OF  BIRCH- 

BARK  ISLAND.  By  RUPERT  SARGENT  HOLLAND. 

With  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Pullinger.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

3S-  6dm  net. 

This  is  a  first-class  story  for  boys ;  it  describes  the  work  of  a  troop 
of  boy  scouts  on  holiday  on  an  island  in  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
is  full  of  just  those  stirring  adventures  which  appeal  to  .  every  boy. 
Attractive  and  well-written,  •  full  of  daring  and  escapes,  it  is  a  book 
that  no  boy  will  willingly  miss — a  real  book  for  real  boys. 


A  WOMAN  IN  CANADA. 


By  MRS. 
GEORGE  CRAN. 

With  31  full-page 

3Sm  6dm  net. 


A  ne?v  and  cheaper  edition  in  I  Vol.  8vo, 
Illustrations  and  a  portrait  of  the  Author. 

"  A  Woman  in  Canada"  has  already  aroused  much  interest  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  is  now  issued  in  a  cheap  form  to  meet  a  con- 
tinued demand.  The  book  is  one  that  all  who  contemplate  making  a 
home  in  the  Dominion  should  study.  Mrs.  Cran  specially  appeals 
to  women,  and  shows  the  many  advantages  Canada  holds  out  for  them. 


NEW  FICTION. 


DAISY  THE  MINX. 


6s. 


By  MARY  L.  PENDERED. 

A  brightly  written,  smart,  and  up-to-date  story  of  a  music-hall 
artist — and  others.  Daisy's  adventures  and  friendships  will  attract 
all  readers  interested  in  a  good  story. 

THE  SACRIFICE.  6s. 

By  WILMOT  KAYE. 

This  is  a  clever  story  of  a  man  who  takes  on  himself  the  blame  of 
another's  wrong-doing.  It  is  carefully  developed,  leading  up  to  a 
climax  very  ingeniously  conceived. 

THE  SECRET  BOOK.  6s. 

By  GEORGE  WEMYSS. 

A  love  story  containing  many  exciting  adventures.  The  author 
shows  a  rare  spirit  of  description  in  writing  of  Taormina,  Florence, 
Paris,  and  Dresden,  which  form  a  background  for  a  story  of  much 
literary  power. 


LOVE'S  ARTIST. 


6Sm 


By  MRS.  MONTAGU  BRIGSTOCKE 

Mrs.  Brigstocke  gives  us  a  delightful  study  of  a  youthful  character  in 
her  opening  chapters,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  changes  which 
carry  the  chief  actors  through  rapid  developments  to  love  and  tragedy. 
It  is  full  of  human  interest  and  the  plot  is  worked  out  with  great  skill. 

THE  PATH  OF  GLORY.  es. 

By  PAUL  LELAND  HAWORTH. 

"  A  vivid  picture  .  .  .  with  a  sense  of  humour  all  too  rare  in  historical 
fiction." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  Told  with  a  spirit  which  hurries  you  breathless  through  the  novel." 

Truth. 

"  Well  conceived  and  written  in  a  style  that  is  both  easy  and 

picturesque.  .  .  .  It  is  eminently  readable. " — World. 

"  So  well  worth  reading  that  it  will  need  no  recommendation  .  .  . 

a  clever  historical  plot." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  Holds  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end." — Scotsman. 

THE  MODEL  MILLIONAIRE.  <?s. 

By  CORA  MINNETT. 

"  A  novel  that  deserves  to  be  read." —  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Worth  more,  and  should  have  more  success  than  many  an  ambitious 

novel,  for  its  keynote  is  humanity." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  pleasing  simple  tale  full  of  good  feeling." — Times. 

"  A  delightful  little  piece  of  fiction." — Financial  Times. 
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AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now  Ready.    Completing  Dr.  Rose's  Life  of  Pitt. 

Medium  8vo.  xvi  +  596  pages.    With  Photogravure  Plates. 
16s.  net. 

William  Pitt  &  the  Great  War. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Rose  traces  the  career  of  Pitt  from  the  year 
1791  to  his  premature  death  early  in  1806.    As  in  the  preceding 
volume,  "  William  Pitt  and  National  Revival,"  the  events  of  this 
period  are  elucidated  by  many  hitherto  unedited  documents.  The 
two  volumes  together  form  the  most  complete  life  of  William  Pitt 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  will  be  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
history  of  England. 

To  be  completed  in  Six  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net  each. 
Vol.  II.    Just  Published. 

The  Correspondence  of 
Jonathan  Swift 

Edited  by  F.  ELRINGTON  BALL,  Litt.D. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  BISHOP  OF 
OSSORY. 

Vol.  I.  already  Published. 

The  Times  on  the  first  volume  :  "For  the  first  time  we  have  the  beginning 
of  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole  correspondence,  both  to  and  from  Swift, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  printed  from  the  best  texts,  and  annotated 
with  extreme  elaboration.     Swift's  letters  have  been  often,  but  never  well, 
edited  before  this.    .    .    .    We  congratulate  Mr.  Ball  on  an  arduous  task 
faithfully  executed,  with  a  sure  mastery  of  its  bewildering  complexity." 

Uniform  with  ''THE  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS." 

Phineas  Finn. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Frederic  Harrison. 
2  vols.    3s.  6d.  net  each.                           [Now  ready. 

rniiieas  kguux. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

A  sequel  to  "  Phineas  Finn."    2  vols.  3S.  6d.  net  each. 

[A'tady  October  II. 

2  vols.    Imperial  8vo,  with  upwards  of  250  Illustrations. 

£2  10s.  net.          [Ready  October  II. 

A  History  of 
French  Architecture. 

From  the  Reign  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Mazarin. 
By  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A. 

Author  of  "The  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in 
England." 

Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  has  for  many  years  been 
engaged  on  a  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  France, 
similar  to  his  well-known  work  on  English  Architecture  published 
in  1897,  which  has  become  the  standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  photographs,  drawings  by  the 
author,   and  engravings  by  du  Cerceau,  Perelle,  and  J.  Marot, 
many  of  which  are  not  easily  obtainable. 

Crown  4to.    Each  with  8  Colour  Plates  by  W.  RUSSELL 
FLINT,  and  Decorative  Covers.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Favourite  Savoy  Operas. 

By  SIR  W.  b.  (jlLUbKl. 
First  List  of  Volumes.                           [Now  ready. 
The  Mikado.  lolanthe. 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Patience. 

Crown  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  6S-  net. 

[Ready  October  II. 

William  Morris  to  Whistler. 

Papers  and  Addresses  on  Art  and  Craft  and  the  Common- 
weal. 

By  WALTER  CRANE. 

Uniform  with  "  Bases  of  Design,"  &c. 

Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe,  strictly  limited  to  350  copies. 
Medium  8vo.     With  Covers  and  End-papers  designed  by  the 
Author.    Uniform  with  "  Ideals  in  Art,"  &c.  10s.  6d.  net. 

New  Volume  of  Mr.  Rogers'  "ARISTOPHANES." 
THE 

Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes. 

The  Greek  Text  revised,  with  an  English  Metrical  Transla- 
tion.   With  Introduction  and  Commentary 
By  BENJAMIN  BICKLEY  ROGERS,  M.A. 
Small  4to.  10s.  6d.                   [Ready  end  of  October. 
This  volume,  with  the  "  Thesmophoriazusae,"  already  issued, 
makes  up  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Complete  Edition,  price  15s. 

Post  8vo.  4S.  6d.  net.  [Now\ready. 

The  Land  of  Living  Men. 

C_     r\  A  x    n  T_T     TIT  A  T    T"\ t~\     TDi  XT  T"? 

By  RALPH  WALDO  TRINE, 

Author  of  "  In  Tune  with  Infinite." 

Considerable  portions  of  this  volume  were  published  three  years 
ago  in  the  book  entitled  "  In  the  Fire  of  the  Heart,"  which  is  now 
out  of  print.    The  whole  of  the  matter  has,  however,  been  much 
altered  and  amplified,  and  the  present  volume  is  essentially  a  new 
book. 

MASTERS   OF  LITERATURE. 

Crown  8vo.    With  Portrait.    3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Just  Published,  NEW  VOLUME. 

De  Quincey. 

A  Selection  of  the  Finest  Passages  from  his  Works,  chosen 
and  arranged,  with  Editorial  Connections  and  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction. 
By  SIDNEY  LOW. 

"An  extremely  valuable  series  .  .  .  they  are  valuable  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  original  books  ;  they  are  still  more  valuable  to  those  who  do 
not  know  them,  for  they  are  able  to  make  acquaintance  with  these  writers 
under  the  guidance  of  those  who  know  them  well,  and  who  can  tell  them 
what  is  best  worth  reading." — Public  Opinion. 

Narrow  8vo.  Is.  net.    Limp  leather,  2s.  net. 

Case's 

Little  Gem  French  Dictionary. 

Edited  by  MARC  CEPPI. 

This  Dictionary  is  uniform  in  style  with  the  well-known 
Webster's  "  Little  Gem  English  Dictionary." 

"The  Most  Remarkable  Single  Volume  ever  Published." 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 

Containing  over  400,000  Defined  Words  and   Phrases,      2,700  Pages.     6,000  Illustrations. 
A   COMPLETE    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    IN    ONE  VOLUME. 

Writs  for  Prospectus  and  Specimeit  Pages* 
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the  Civil  War"  in  the  United  States  between  1861-1865, 
begun  by  John  Cod  man  Ropes. 

Messrs.  Appleton  and  Co.  publish  this  week  Mr.  Robert  W. 

Chambers'  new  novel  "The  Common  Law". 

Messrs.  Stephen  Swift  and  Co.  announce  "  Bosbury  People  " 
by  Arthur  Ransom;  "The  Passing  of  the  American",  by 
Monroe  Royce;  and  "The  Humour  of  the  Underman  "  and 
other  Essays,  by  Francis  Grierson. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  announce  "  The  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Celts  ",  by  Canon  MacCulloch,  author  of  several 
works  on  folk-lore  and  religion ;  ' '  Greece  and  Babylon :  a 
Comparative  Religious  Enquiry  ",  by  Dr.  L.  R.  Farnell ; 
and  "  A  History  of  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith  in 
Christendom  and  Beyond",  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Curtis,  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

Messrs.  John  Long  will  publish  in  a  day  or  two  "  Prince 
Talleyrand  and  his  Times"  :  from  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV. 
to  the  Second  Empire,  by  Frederic  Loliee,  the  English  ver- 
sion by  Mr.  Bryan  O'Donnell ;  "The  House  of  Teck  "  :  a 
Romance  of  a  Thousand  Years,  by  Mr.  Louis  Felberman  ; 
"  The  Fair  Land  of  Central  America ",  by  Maurice  de 
Waleffe,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle ;  and 
"  A  Wife  Imperative  ",  by  a  Peer  whose  previous  novels 
are  said  to  have  secured  him  a  position  among  successful 
writers  of  fiction. 

Messrs.  Stanley  Paul  have  two  books  of  Napoleonic  interest : 
"  Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III.",  written  by  a 
lifelong  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and  "  An  Imperial  Victim  " 
—Marie  Louise — by  Miss  Edith  E.  Cuthell.  A  new  novel 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearce,  a  love  story  of  Japan  as  it*  is 
to-day,  by  Miss  Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  and  "  A  Tour  through 
Old  Provence",  with  pen  and  pencil,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest, 
are  among  the  other  items  in  a  lengthy  list. 

Mr.  Heinemann  announces  "  Through  Northern  Mists  ",  by 
Dr.  Nansen,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  past  on  a 
history  of  the  exploration  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
work  will  be  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  illustrated  from  old 
charts  and  engravings,  as  well  as  from  the  author's  drawings. 
"  Animal  Life  in  South  Africa  ",  by  Major  Stevenson- 
Hamilton,  Warden  of  the  Transvaal  Game  Reserves,  who 
planned  Mr.  Roosevelt's  trip  and  assisted  him  in  his  African 
journey;  Mr.  Roosevelt  contributes  a  preface;  "Epochs  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  ",  by  the  late  Professor  Fenollosa, 
Commissioner  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  Japanese  Government,  from 
an  unpublished  manuscript  which  represents  a  life's  labour 
of  love;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  authorised  "  Life  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler  ",  in  a  cheap  edition,  with  new  material 
and  new  illustrations ;  a  series  on  the  life  and  works  of  great 
engravers,  edited  by  Arthur  M.  Hind,  of  the  Print  Room  at 
the  British  Museum;  a  series  of  "Little  Books  about  Old 
Furniture  ",  edited  by  J.  P.  Blake  and  A.  E.  Reveirs-Hop- 
kins,  such  old  furniture  as  is  within  the  reach  of  modest 
collectors;  Mr.  Rackham's  new  volume  in  continuation  of 
his  illustrations  of  Wagner's  "  Ring  "  ;  Mr.  George  Moore's 
first  volume  of  autobiography  dealing  with  the  last  ten  years 
spent  in  his  native  country.  The  book  is  called  "  Hail  and 
Farewell",  and  gives  a  survey  of  society,  arts,  and  letters 
in  Dublin  during  the  period  ;  the  "  Life-Story  of  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan ",  authorised  by  and  written  under  Mr. 
Morgan's  supervision ;  and  the  completion  of  the  revised, 
second  edition  of  the  "  Encycloj^Eedia  of  Sport  and  Games  ", 
which  has  been  in  course  of  publication  during  the  last  two 
years.  It  is  written  by  leading  sportsmen,  and  contains 
2000  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Blackwood's  new  books  this  autumn  include  the 
third  volume  of  "A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny",  re- 
viewed and  illustrated  from  original  documents  by  G.  W. 
Forrest,  CLE.,  ex-Director  of  Records,  Government  of 
India  ;  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Edward  FitzGerald  Law,  K.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.G.",  by  Sir  Theodore  Morison,  K.C.I.E.,  and  Mr. 
George  P.  Hutchinson ;  "The  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme",  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes;  "  Cupid  and  Cartridges",  by  Messrs.  Aubrey 
O'Brien  and  Reginald  Bolster;  "Word  Portraits",  being 
character  sketches  of  famous  men  and  women,  by  Maximilian 
Harden,  translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  Julius  Gabe; 
"A  Short  History  of  Logic",  by  Mr.  Robert  Adamson,  LL.D., 
late  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  "  The 
Elements  of  British  Forestry  ",  a  handbook  for  forest  appren- 
tices and  students  of  forestry,  by  Mr.  John  Nisbet,  D.03., 
Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 
College.  Among  Blackwood's  forthcoming  novels  aro  "A 
Safety  Match  ",  by  Mr.  Ian  Hay ;  "  Saints,  Sinners,  and  the 
Usual  People",  by  Mr.  St.  John  Lucas;  "Troubled 
Waters  ",  by  Mr.  L.  Cope  Cornford  ;  "  The  Multiplicities  of 
Una",  by  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Hume;  "Patches  and  Poman- 
der ",  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brebner;  and  "His  Honour  and  His 
Love",  by  Miss  Edith  Sinclair. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  YEAR. 
THE 

LIFE  OF  RUSKIN 

By  E.  T.  COOK.    With  Portraits.    Two  Volumes.    1,200  pp. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  21  S.  net. 
This  authoritative    Biography  will    be    unique,  in  that 
Ruskin's  literary  executors  have  placed  at  Mr.  Cook's  dis- 
posal, unreservedly,  all   his  Diaries,  Note-books,  Letters, 
Memoranda,  &c. 

THE 

RUSSELLS  OF  BIRMINGHAM 

IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  IN  AMERICA, 

1791-1814. 

By  S.  H.  JEYES.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 

8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  1  2s.  6d.  net. 
These    Memoirs  are  of   singular  interest,  giving  vivid 
pictures  of  the  later  period  of  the  Revolution  as  seen  by  a 
cultured  English  family  whose  later  experiences  under  the 
American  Republic  are  well  worth  perusal. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  C.  E.  HOWARD  VINCENT 

By  S.  H.  JEYES. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon. 
G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL.  Demy  8to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 
Sir  Howard  Vincent  had  a  most  interesting  and  useful  life 
as  a  War  Correspondent,  Military  Officer,  and  as  Head  of 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 

THE  LIFE  OF 
HEINRICH  ABEKEN 

Translated  by  Mrs.   C.   E.  BARRETT-LENNARD, 
and  M.  W.  HOPER. 

With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  400  pages,  cloth,  1  5».  net. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  German 
Memoirs  ever  published  in  England,  and  might  almost  be 
described  as  fifty  years  behind  the  scenes  during  the 
wonderful  rise  of  Prussia  to  a  great  World  Power. 

THE 

ART  OF  HERBERT  SCHMALZ 

By  TREVOR  BLAKEMORE.  Illustrated  with  Reproduc- 
tions of  Sixty-four  of  his  most  important  pictures,  32  in  colour  and 

32  in  black  and  white.    Super  royal  4to.  TWO  GUINEAS. 
Edition  de  Luxe,  printed  on  Arnold  hand-made  paper, 
super  royal  4to.  Limited  to  150  copies,  each  signed  by  the 
Artist,  FIVE  GUINEAS  net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS  &  BEASTS 


BISMARCK'S  PEN 


COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND. 

By  the  Rev.   P.  H.  DITCH- 
FIELD  and  other  Writers. 

Two  Vols.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  demy 
Svo.  With  150  Illustrations.  2l8.net. 

BUSHMAN  FOLK- 
LORE 

By  W.   I.   BLEEK  and  L.  C. 
LLOYD. 

With  a  Preface  by  DR.  G.  M'CALL 
THEAL.  With  numerous  reproduc- 
tions of  Bushmen  drawings  in  original 
colours.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  21s.net. 


Translated  by  A.  R.  ALLINSON 

from   the    French    of  CAMILLE 

LEMONNIER. 

Illustrated    in    Colour   by   E.  J. 
DETMOLD.     Crown    8vo.  cloth, 
gilt  top,  5s. 

MISTER  PICCOLO 

The  Story  of  a  Gipsy  Boy. 
By  BRENDA  QIRVIN 

With  Illustrations  and  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  by  H.   QUICK.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6(1. 

OLD  HENRY 

By  J.  L.  LONGSTAFFE. 

Author  of   "A  Modern  Orson." 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.    Translated  by 
ALFRED  SUTRO. 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  E.  J.  DETMOLD.  Special  Edition 
on  Arnold  Hand-made  Paper.    Demy  4to.  parchment,  with 

Designed  Cover,  21s.net. 
The  "Life  of  the  Bee"  appeals  alike  to  the  many  and  to 
the  fastidious  few.  The  new  edition  is  enriched  by  the 
strong  and  delicate  work  in  colour  of  Mr.  Detmold,  the 
well'known  illustrator  of  Kipling's  works  and  of  /Esop's 
Fables,  and  is  the  only  illustrated  edition  extant. 


London : 

GEORGE  ALLEN  &  CO.,  LTD.,  44-45  Rathbone  Place. 
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MESSRS. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

Publications  for  the  Autumn  of  1811 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE  INDIAN 

MUTINY.  Reviewed  and  Illustrated  from  Original  Docu- 
ments by  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.,  Ex-Director  of  Records, 
Government  of  India.  Vol.  III.  With  Tlans  and  Illustrations. 
20s.  net. 


LIFE   OF    SIR    EDWARD  FITZ- 

GERALD    LAW,    K.C.S.I.,    K.C.M.G.     By  Sir 

THEODORE  MORISON,  K.C.I.E.,  and  GEORGE  P. 
HUTCHINSON.    With  Portraits. 

BY  MOUNTAIN,  LAKE,  &  PLAIN. 

Being  Sketches  of  Sport  in  Eastern  Persia. 

By  Major  R.  L.  KENNION,  Author  of  "  Sport  and  Life 
in  the  Further  Himalaya."  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
75  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  10s.  6d.  net. 


CUPID    AND  CARTRIDGES. 

By  AUBREY  O'BRIEN  and  REGINALD  BOLSTER. 
With  Illustrations.    10s.  net. 


AN  IGNORANT  IN  INDIA.    By  r  e. 

VERNEDE.    Author  of  "  The  Fair  Dominion."    5s.  net. 


WORD    PORTRAITS  :  Character 

Sketches  of  Famous  Men   and  Women.  By 

MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN.  In  a  Translation  from  the 
German  by  JULIUS  GABE.    10s.  6d.  net. 


OLD    IRISH    LIFE.      Collected  by  J.  M. 

CALLWELL.    Illustrated.    10s.  net. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  ANDREW  LANG.  Author  of  "A  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation."    5s.  net. 

THE  FOREST  OF  WILD  THYME. 

By  ALFRED  NOYES.  Author  of  "  Drake  :  An  English 
Epic,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  CLAUDE  A.  SHEPPERSON. 
EDITION  DE  LUXE.    6s.  net. 


FICTION.  6s. 

"  The  name  of  Blackwood  on  a  Novel  is  a  guarantee 
of  good  literature.' ' — Saturday  Review. 

THE  TWYMANS  By  Henry  Newbolt 

A  KING  OP  VAGABONDS  By  Beth  Ellis 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE  By  Sydney  C.  Grier 
A  SAFETY  MATCH  By  Ian  Hay 

THE  JOYOUS  WAYFARER      By  Humfrey  Jordan 

SPINNERS  IN  SILENCE 

By  Rachel  Swete  Macnamara 

SAINTS,  SINNERS,  AND  THE  USUAL  PEOPLE 

By  St.  John  Lucas 

TROUBLED  WATERS  By  L.  Cope  Coknford 

RICHARD  SOMERS  By  H.  Graham  Richards 

THE  MULTIPLICITIES  OF  UNA 

By  E.  Douglas  Hume 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE 

By  Christopher  Wilson 

PATCHES  AND  POMANDER  By  Arthur  Brebner 
HIS  HONOUR  AND  HIS  LOVE  By  Edith  Sinclair 

FOR  KIRK   AND    KING,  Being 

the  Memoirs  of  JOHN  PATERSON  of  White- 
ford.    By  J.  A.  MACRAE.    With  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  &  London 


MR.  ELKIN  MATHEWS'  LIST 

The  initial  volume  of  Lionel  Johnson's  Collected  Works 

Ready  early  in  November 

CRITICAL  PAPERS  and  FRAGMENTS  by 
the  late  LIONEL  JOHNSON. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction  by  THOMAS  WI1ITTKMOKE. 
Crown  8vo.  6s  net. 

A  collected  edition  of  Lionel  Johnson's  critical  and  poetical  work  has  long 
b  en  demanded  by  his  admirers  here  and  in  America. 

Detailed  Prospectus  to  be  had  on  application. 

CANZONI  OF  EZRA  POUND. 

Author  of  "  Personae  "  and  "  Exultations."  Printed  at  the  CMswick  Press- 
Crown  8vo.  38*  6d.  net. 
"Mr.  Ezra  Pound  has  already  become  a  personality,  if  a  somewhat  wayward 
one,  in  the  world  of  contemporary  verse.  Elaborate  and  well-ordered  rhyme- 
schemes,  scrupulously  worked  out,  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  verse,  and  the 
self-imposed  fetters  seldom  obtrude.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pound  enjoys  another  advantage  in 
that  the  most  hackneyed  poetical  shibboleths  hold  something  new  for  him — some- 
thing denied  to  the  minor  poet.  Mr.  Pound  is  a  visionary  with  a  gift  of  expression 
that  disdains  poetical  commonplaces.  In  consideration  of  so  rare  an  equipment  we 
are  tempted  to  close  our  eyes  to  some  astonishing  lapses."— A  thenaitm. 

New  Volume  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips, 
LYRICAL  POEMS.  By  Stephen  Phillips.  Uniform 

with  11  Canzoni."    Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[/»  preparation* 

PROSPERO  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD,  Author  of  "Dolcino:  A  Tragedy."  Fcap.  Svo. 
38.  6d.  net. 

BALLADS  and  VERSES  of  the  SPIRITUAL 
LIFE.    By  E.  Nesbit  (Mrs.  Bland).    Crown  8vo. 

48.  6d.  net.  {Immediately. 

POEMS.   By  Marna  Pease.  Royal  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  BOOK  OF  BABES,  in  Woodcut  &  Verse. 

By  Louise  M.  Glazier.    321110.  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  FLEDGLINGS  (Sketches  of  Child  Life). 

By  Henrietta  Home,  Author  of  "  The  Child  Mind." 

With  a  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  Svo.  2S.  net. 

SURVIVALS.    By  R.  Charles  Moir.     Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LONE  TREK.  By  Denys  Lefebure  (Syned). 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Royal  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

JACK  B.  YEATS.   Being  a  View  of  his 
Pictorial  and  Dramatic  Art. 

By  Ernest  Marriott.    Adorned  with  a  Portrait  of 

the  Artist  when  a  child,  by  his  Father,  and  a  Chart  of  Pirate  Island 

by  JACK  B.  YEATS.    Fcap  8vo.  18.  net. 

SONNETS   BY   "  LUCILLA."     Printed  at  the 

Chiswick  Press.    Imperial  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

MIRAGE.    By  Douglas  Ainslie.    Small  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

net. 

THE  DIARY  OF  DR.  J.  W.  POLIDORI,  1816. 
Relating  to  Byron,  Shelley,  etc. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  W.  M.  ROSSETTI.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

MRS.  ALFRED  TRENCH. 

BY  THE    AUTHOR   OF    "THE    VIEWS    OF  CHRISTOPHER." 

Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 
11  Here  is  a  little  book  of  rare  quality,  temperament,  and  distinction — a  book 
that  is  not  afraid  to  look  straight  into  the  eyes  of  life,  and  has  yet  enough  of  human 
kindliness  and  wisdom  to  close  its  survey  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  indulgence. 
It  is  a  real  book,  a  live  piece  of  literature,  a  sincere  picture  of  life." — Daily  Telegraph. 

VIGO  CABINET  SERIES.   New  Volumes. 

Royal  i6mo.    Cloth,  18.  6d.  net  :  Wrapper,  Is.  net. 

A    SINGER   OF    DREAMS.     By  STANHOPE  BAYLEY, 

Author  of  "The  Sacred  Grove." 

A   MERE   SONG  AND   OTHER   POEMS.     By  M.  E. 

GRAHAM. 

MILES   STANDISH.    By  LONGFELLOW.    Dramatised  for 
Performance  by  EDITH  ASH  BY. 

THE  LURE  OF  EARTH.     By  CHARLES  E.  MOYSE. 

PUCK'S   FLIGHT  AND   OTHER    POEMS.    By  JOHN 

RODBOROUGH. 

AT   THE   WORLD'S   EDGE  AND   OTHER  POEMS. 

By  MARIA  STEUART. 

ESCAPADES.    By  V.  TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 

SIX  LYRICS  FROM  THE  RUTHENIAN  OF  TARAS 

SHEVCHENKO  (with  a  Biographical  Sketch),  also  THE  SONQ  OF 
THE  MERCHANT  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  LERMONTOV. 

Done  into  English  by  E.  L.  VOYNICH. 

THE  WATER  CARRIER  OF  VENICE.  By  RUTH  YOUNG. 
UNDER    THE    SWEDISH    COLOURS:     A  Short 

Anthology  of  Modern  Swedish  Poets.  Done  into  English 
Verse  by  FRANCIS  A.  JUDD.    With  a  Preface  by  EDMUND  GOSSE 


LONDON  :  ELKIN    MATHEWS,  VIGO  STREET,  W 
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FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS. 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION. 

Vol.  II.  (A.  C.  BRADLEY,  F.  S.  BOAS,  C.  E.  MON- 
TAGUE, A.  CLUTTON-BROCK,  JOHN  BAILEY,  and 
H.  ALEXANDER).  Collected  by  H.  C.  BEECHING. 
5S.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PORTRAITS,  1600-1700. 

Chosen  by  EMERY  WALKER.  Lives  by  H.  B.  BUTLER 
and  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER.  With  Introduction  by  C.  F. 
BELL.    10s.  6d.  net. 

BYZANTINE  ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

By  O.  M.  DALTON.    With  457  Illustrations. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FINE  ART  IN 
INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

By  VINCENT  A.  SMITH.  With  Coloured  Plates  and 
many  other  Illustrations. 

BRONZE  AGE  POTTERY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

By  the  Hon.  JOHN  ABERCROMBY.  With  upwards  of 
100  Collotype  Plates. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

By  C.  OMAN.  Vol.  IV.,  Dec.  1810-Dec.  181 1.  (Massena's 
Retreat,  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  Albuera,  Tarragona).  With 
18  Maps,  Photogravure  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 
14s.  net. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  JAPAN,  1853-1871. 

By  J.  H.  GUBBINS,  Lecturer  in  Japanese  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  OXFORD  BOOK  of  GERMAN  VERSE. 

Compiled  by  H.  G.  FIEDLER,  Professor  of  German  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  a  Preface  by  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.    6s.  ;  on  Oxford  India  paper,  7s.  6d.  net. 

POETS  AND  POETRY. 

By  JOHN  BAILEY.    5s.  net. 

PEAKS  AND  PLEASANT  PASTURES. 

By  CLAUDE  SCHUSTER.    14s.  net. 

In  the  Oxford  Tudor  and  Stuart  Library 

THE  POEMS  AND  MASQUES  OF 
AURELIAN  TOWNSEND. 

Edited  by  C.  K.  CHAMBERS.    5s.  net. 

GAYA'S  TRAITE  DES  ARMES. 

Edited  by  C.  FFOULKES.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Viscount  Dillon.    With  Illustrations.    5s.  net. 


THE  FULL  RECOGNITION  OF  JAPAN : 

Being  a  detailed  Account  of  the  Economic  Progress  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  to  191 1.  By  ROBERT  P.  PORTER. 
With  Maps.    10s.  6d-  net. 

A  YEAR  OF  JAPANESE  EPIGRAMS. 

Translated  by  W.  N.  PORTER.  With  Illustrations  by 
K.  Ishihashi. 


Complete  Catalogue  (160  pages)  post  free 
on  application. 

London : 

HENRY  FROWDE,  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 
Amen  Corner,  E.C. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 


AON  LAW. 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS. 

With  nearly  sixty  Illustrations  by  Charles 

Dana  Gibson.  6/- 

This  new  novel  promises  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all  Mr.  Chambers's  successes.  It  tells  a  story  of 
Bohemian  life  in  the  artists'  quarters,  and  has  been 
compared  to  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby."  It  has  all  the 
interest  and  fascination  of  the  author's  best  society 
novels,  together  with  the  added  charm  of  the  gay 
artist  life,  its  witty  small  talk,  its  undisguised  dis- 
regard of  convention. 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS. 


6/- 


6/- 


THE  GRAIN  OF  DUST. 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN. 

THE  WOMAN  HATERS. 

By  GEORGEjGIBBS. 

THE  BOLTED  DOOR.  6/ 

By  NINA  L.  DURYEA. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
GABBLERS.  e- 

By  PAUL  WELLS. 

THE  MAN  WITH  AN  HONEST  FACE 

By  H.  K.  WEBSTER. 

THE  GIRL  IN  THE  OTHER  SEAT. 

By  CAROLINE  FULLER. 

THE  BRAMBLE  BUSH.  •/ 


ALONG  THE  ANDES  and  DOWN 

THE  AMAZON.      By  H.  J.  MOZANS. 

Royal  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  Illustrated.  12/6  net. 

A  companion  volume  to  "  Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  the 
Magdalena. "  Gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  South  America,  and  a  mass  of  information  about  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Botoga  and  the  countries  of  the  Amazon. 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

By  A.  F.  ZAHM 

Demy  8vo.  fully  Illustrated,  decorated  cloth.        12/6  n«t. 
A  comprehensive  volume  on  aeronautics  and  the  meteorology 
of  the  subject.    Special  attention  is  given  to  military  aeronautics 
and  to  the  scientific  uses  of  the  aeroplane. 

HEREDITY  in  relation  to  Evolution. 

By  W.  E.  CASTLE. 

Fully  Illustrated.  6/-  net. 

An  interesting  work  for  students  and  general  readers,  containing 
all  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments  in  animal  breeding. 

THE  SUN.      By  CHARLES  G.  ABBOT, 

of  the  Smithsonian  Museum.    Cloth,  8vo.    Fully  Illustrated. 

10/-  net. 

Contains  the  latest  solar  knowledge,  and  many  hitherto 
unpublished  results  of  researches  and  new  explanatory  hypotheses 
illustrated  by  many  new  figures  and  engravings. 


35  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  5  New  Street  Square,  E.C,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  ia  Kine  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.—  Saturday,  7  October,  191 1. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


Man    and    Beast    in  Eastern 
Ethiopia,  from  observations  made 

IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA,  UGANDA,  AND 
THE  SUDAN.  By  J.  BLAND-SUTTON,  F.R.C.S. 
With  204  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

Sport  on  the  Nilgiris  and  in 

WYNAAD.  By  F.  W.  F.  FLETCHER.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.  net. 

The  Baganda.   an  account  of  their 

NATIVE   CUSTOMS   AND   BELIEFS.    By  the 

Rev.  JOHN  ROSCOE,  M.A.  With  Illustrations 
and  Plans.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

The    Golden    Bough:  a  study  in 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION.  By  J.  G.  FRAZER, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  in  Six  Parts.  Third 
Edition.  8vo. 

Part  III.    The  Dying  God.    One  Vol.    10s.  net. 


The  Natural  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Selborne.  By  gilbert 

WHITE.  With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  GEORGE 
EDWARD  COLLINS,  R.B.A.  Crown  4to.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land and  Through  the  Looking 

GlaSS.  By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  With  92 
Illustrations  by  John  Tenniel,  including  16  in 
Colour.    8vo.  5s.  net. 


Laughter,    an  essay  on  the  meaning 

OF  THE  COMIC.  By  HENRI  BERGSON.  Author- 
ised Translation  by  CLOUDESLEV  BRERETON, 
L.  es  L.  (Paris),  M.A.,and  FRED  ROTHWELL,  B.A. 
Extra  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Choice.    By  ROBERT  DOUGLAS.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Black  and  White. — "A  work  of  reflective  depth  and 
distinguished  style  that  is  far  and  away  the  finest  piece  of 
practical  philosophy  we  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day." 

Life,  Love  and  Light,  practical 

MORALITY  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  :  Life  ;  Love  ;  Light  ;  Poetry  and  Pigeon- 
holes ;  Blind  Alleys  ;  A  Man  and  Himself  (Tem- 
perance) ;  Men  and  Women  (Chastity)  ;  Man  and  His 
Fellows  (Justice) ;  Men  and  Women  and  the  State  ; 
Man  and  God  (the  relation  of  Ethics  and  Religion). 

Principles  of  Economics.   By  f.  w. 

TAUSSIG,  Henry  Lee  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University.    2  vols.    8vo.  17s.  net. 

[  Tuesday. 

Monopoly  and  Competition,  a  study 

IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANISATION. 

By  HERMANN  LEVY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.    8vo.  IOs.  net. 


Frederic  Harrison's 
Autobiographic  Memoirs. 

With  Portraits.    2  Vols.    8vo.    30s.  net. 

A  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  Unabridged,  in 
3  vols.,  cloth.    One  Shilling  net  each  volume. 

LIFE  OF 
GLADSTONE 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

[Macmit/an's  New  1/-  Library. 


The  First  American  Civil  War 

—1775  -1778.  WITH  CHAPTERS  ON  THE 
CONTINENTAL  OR  REVOLUTIONARY  ARMY 
AND  ON  THE  FORCES  OF  THE  CROWN.  By 

HENRY  BELCHER.  With  Illustrations,  coloured- 
Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 


The  Soul  of  the  Far  East.  By 

PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  Author  of  "The  Evolution 
of  Worlds,"  &c.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  net. 

A  work  which  was  described  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  as 
"  the  very  best  book  in  the  English  language  on  the  old 
Japanese  life  and  character." 

Islands  of  Enchantment,  many- 
sided  MELANESIA  SEEN  THROUGH  MANY 
EYES  AND  RECORDED  BY  FLORENCE 
COOMBE.  With  100  Photographs  by  J.  W. 
BEATTIE,  and  a  Map.    8vo.  12s.  net 


Musical    Composition.     a  short 

TREATISE  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Sir  CHARLES 
VILLIERS  STANFORD.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
net.  [  The  Musician's  Library. 


New  Novels. 

The  Song  of  Renny.    By  maurice 

HEWLETT.  6s. 

John  Temple :  merchant  adventurer, 

CONVICT  AND  CONQUISTADOR.  By  RALPH 
DURAND.    Illustrated  by  William  Sewell.  6s. 

The  Centaur.  By  Algernon  blackwood. 

6s.  lNm>- I0- 

Ethan  Frome.   a  new  England  love 

STORY.  By  EDITH  WHARTON,  Author  of  "  The 
House  of  Mirth,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Man  in  the  Shadow,  and 

OTHER  STORIES.  By  RICHARD  WASHBURN 
CHILD,  Author  of  "Jim  Hands."    Illustrated.  6s. 
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Mr.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

N.B. — Mr.  Heinemann  has  just  published  (i)  Dr.  Nansen's  New 
Book,  IN  NORTHERN  MISTS  ;  (2)  SIEGFRIED  AND 
THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  GODS,  illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham  ;  (3)  a  new  popular  edition  of  THE  LIFE  OF  J. 
McNEILL  WHISTLER;  (4)  the  2nd  edition  of  INDIA 
UNDER  CURZON,  AND  AFTER,  by  LOVAT  FRASER ; 
(5)  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

By  Dr.  Nansen. 

IN   NORTHERN  MISTS 

Arctic  Exploration  in  Early  Times. 

By  Dr.  F.  NANSEN.  Fully  Illustrated.  With  Maps, 
Flans,  &c.    2  vols.    30s.  net. 


A.  Rackhanis  New  Pictures. 

SIEGFRIED  AND 
THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  GODS. 

The  Ring  of  the  Niblung.  Vol.  II.  (combining  the 
two  concluding  "Days").  By  RICHARD  WAGNER. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM. 
Crown  4to.  15s.  net. 


LIFE  OF  J.  McNEILL  WHISTLER.  By 

E.  R.  and  J.  PENNELL.  Cheaper  edition,  with  new  matter 
and  Illustrations.    100  Full-page  Plates.    12s.  6d.  net. 

INDIA  UNDER  CURZON,  AND  AFTER. 

By  LOVAT  FRASER.  (2nd  imp.)  Royal  8vo.  16s.net. 

Viscount  Milner,  in  ihe  Times — "The  book  is,  indeed,  much  more  than 
a  biography  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy.  The  author  ranges  widely  and  boldly 
over  the  whole  field  of  Indian  politics  .  .  .  presented  in  a  more  complete  form, 
or  with  greater  candour,  than  by  any  previous  writer." 

THE  SENSITIVE  PLANT.  By  P.  B.  SHELLEY. 
Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Chas.  Robinson.  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D.    Crown  4to.  15s.net. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDMUND 

GOSSE.    Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Three  New  Autobiographies. 
MY  VAGABONDAGE.  By  J.  E.  PATTERSON. 

Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Telegraph — "  Stamped  with  the  impress  of  genius — more  than  the 
success  of  the  season,  taking  its  place  among  the  more  remarkable  intimacies  of 
literature." 

HAIL  AND  FAREWELL,  I.  AYE!  By 

GEORGE  MOORE.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ONE  OF  THE  MULTITUDE.  By  GEORGE 

ACORN.  Preface  by  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


CATHEDRAL   CITIES    OF    ITALY.  By 

W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I.  With  56  Plates  in  colour.  16s.  net. 

Scotsman — "A  picture  gallery  of  a  great  and  exhaustless  field  of  art  executed 
with  genuine  taste,  skill,  and  judgment." 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  of  JOHN  GIBSON,  R.A. 

Edited  by  T.  MATTHEWS.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph — ' '  Written  with  ingenuousness  and  naivete1  that 
are  irresistible."' 

MASKS    AND    MINSTRELS    OF  NEW 

GERMANY.  By  PERCIVAL  POLLARD.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

ON  THE  WALLABY  :  Through  Victoria. 

By  E.  M.  CLOWES.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

United  Empire — "A  book  on  Australia  that  will  be  read  with  delight  both 
in  England  and  by  the  native  born  himself.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  wants  a  true 
impression  of  Australian  life  cannot  do  better  than  read  this  vivacious  and 
amusing  volume." 

LITTLE   BOOK'S   ABOUT   OLD  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  each.    Now  ready  : 
(1)  TUDOR  to  STUART  ;  (2)  QUEEN  ANNE. 

THE  GREA  T  ENGRA  VERS. 
2s.  6d.  net  each.    Now  ready  :  (1)  DURER  ;  (2)  MAN- 
TEGNA  ;  (3)  J.  R.  SMITH  ;  (4)  WATTEAU. 


NEW   6s.  NOVELS 

N.B. — Mr.  Heinemann  has  just  published  new  novels  by  E.  F.  EENSON, 
MAX  KEERIiOHM,  and  Mrs.  HODGSON  BURNETT. 

ZULEIK A  DOBSON  Max  Beerbohm 

JUGGERNAUT  E.  F.  Benson 

LOVE  LIKE  THE  SEA  J.  E.  Patterson 

ESSENCE  OF  HONEYMOON  H.  P.  Robinson 
THE  SECRET  GARDEN    Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  of  "  Little  Lord  Kauntleroy,"  "  The  Shuttle,"  &c. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Charles  Robinson. 
A  LIKELY  STORY       (Nov.  9)       Wm.  De  Morgan 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  St.,  W.C. 


Q.  BELL  &  SONS,  Ltd.  M 

Ml 

York  House,  Portugal  Street,  London,  W.C.  vwklt 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  ^5 


Ready  Wednesday  next. 
Vol.  II.,  completing  the  work.    Demy  Svo.    With  Three 
Photogravure  Plates.    10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  ALICE  DRAYTON  GREENWOOD. 

Vol.  IT.  Charlotte  (Queen  of  George  III.),  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  (Queen  of  George  IV.),  Adelaide  (Queen 
of  William  IV.). 

Previously  published:  Vol.  I.,  containing  Sophia  Dorothea 
(Wife  of  George  I.),  and  Caroline  of  Ansbach  (Queen 
of  George  II.). 


Dr.  ROSE'S  "PITT." 

William  Pitt  and  National  Revival. 
William  Pitt  and  the  Great  War. 

By  JOHN  HOLLAND  ROSE,  Litt.D. 

Medium  Svo.  with  Photogravure  Plates.    16S.  net  each. 

"The  complete  biography  Is,  of  course,  the  best  and  fullest 
that  we  possess.  Dr.  Rose  writes  with  more  knowledge  and  with 
greater  detachment  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  ...  It  will 
receive  a  warm  welcome  from  students  as  a  serious,  sincere, 
comprehensive,  and  well-balanced  study  of  the  facts  and  the 
forces  of  this  momentous  time."— Nation. 


By  the  same  Author. 

Fifth   Edition.     With   many   Maps  and   Plans  and  numerous 
Illustrations.    In  Two  Volumes,  large  post  8vo.  18s.  net.    Also  a 
cheaper  edition,  without  the  Illustrations,  2  vols.,  10s.  net. 

THE    LIFE    OF    NAPOLEON  I. 

Including  New  Materials  from  the  British  Official  Records. 
"To  say  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose  has  written  the  best  life  of  Napoleon  yet 
published  is  but  faint  praise,  far  less  than  he  deserves,  often  as  the  task  has 
been  attempted."—  Ihe  Times. 

2  vols.    Imperial  Svo.  with  upwards  of  250  Illustrations. 
£2  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF 

FRENCH  ARCHITECTURE 

From  the  Reign  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  Death 
of  Mazarin. 
By  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A., 

Anthor  of  "  The  History  of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England." 

Uniform  with  "  THE  BARSETSHIRE  NOVELS." 

PHINEAS  FINN. 

By   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

With  a  Critical  Introduction  by  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

2  vols.  3s.  6d.  net  each.  [Now  ready. 

Ready  Wednesday  next.    Post  8vo.    With  8  full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour,  and  12  in  Black-and-white,  designed  Title-page,  End 
Papers,  and  Binding.    5S.  net. 

THE    ADVENTURES  OF 
DON  QUIXOTE. 

MOTTEUX'S  Translation  adapted.  Illustrated  by  PAUL 
Hardy. 


Crown  8vo.    With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  6  in  Black-and 
white,  designed  Title-page,  Covers,  and  End  Papers,  by  M.  V. 
Wheelhouse.    3s.  6d.  net. 

JANE  EYRE.    By  charlotte  bronte. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Clement  Shorter.    Now  ready. 

THE  ONL\  BOOK  ON  BADMINTON. 
Now  Reaay.      Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     2s.  net. 

BADMINTON    By  s.  m.  massey. 

All  England  Men's  Doubles  Champion,  1899,  1903,  1905. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  beginner  such  instruction 
as  he  needs,  and  help  to  those  who  have  , already  passed  out  of  their 
novitiate  in  the  game. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  LIST. 


NEW  FICTION. 
Tante.    By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.     Author  of 

"Valerie  Upton,"  &c.  6s. 

A  Romance  of  the  Simple.    By  Mary  J.  H. 

SKRINE,  Author  of  -'A  Stepson  of  the  Soil."  6s. 

The  Bracknels.    By  Forrest  Reid.  6s. 

"  A  work  of  rare  distinction." — Daily  News. 

"  An  admirable  novel,  from  which  one  has  had  no  ordinary  amount 
of  pleasure." — Manchester  Guardian. 

The  Motto  of  Mrs.  McLane    The  Story  of 

an  American  Farm.   Ky  SHIRLEY  CARSON.    3s.  6d. 
11  Here  is  a  story  about  which,  given  space  and  time,  we  should  like 
to  pour  out  our  souls  in  rapturous  eulogies.    It  is  absolutely  fascinating." 

Irish  Times. 

Love  in  Black.    By  Sir  H.  Hesketh  Bell,  K.C.M.G. 
6s. 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  ivill  publish 
immediately 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  G.C.B.,  from 

1826-1876.  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Rosslyn 
Wemyss.    2  Vols.    With  Portraits,  32s.  net. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 
From  Pillar  to  Post.   By  Lt.-Col.  H.  C.  Lowther, 

D.S.O.,  M.V.O.,  Scots  Guards.    With  Illustrations.    158.  net. 
Colonel  Lowther,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  Speaker  of  the  H  ouse  of 
Commons,   is  at  present  Military  Secretary  to   H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  at  Ottawa. 

My  Adventures  in  the  Congo.    By  Marguerite 

ROBY.    With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    12s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  very  amusing  book  of  travel  and  adventure  ;   Mrs.  Roby  is  an 
astonishingly  courageous  woman—a  '  true  sport,'  as  they  say." 

Daily  Mirror. 

My    Life    Story.    By  Emily,   Shareefa  of  Wazan. 

With  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Roughing  it  in  Southern  India.   By  Mrs.  M.A. 

HANDLEY.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.    12s.  6d.  net. 
"We  recommend  the  book  thoroughly;  it  is  well  written  in  a  style 
that  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  sound,  and  the  matter  is  worthy  of  all  con- 
sideration."— Standard. 

Salvador  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  By 

PERCY  F.  MARTIN.    Illustrated.    15s.  net. 

"Mr.  Martin's  book  will  instruct  readers  curious  as  to  the  position 
which  Salvador  has  won  itself  since  it  broke  away  from  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  Always  interesting,  it  is  never  less  so  than  when  examining  into 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  British  trade  in  the  Republic." — Scotsman. 

The  Wilds  of  Patagonia:  A  Narrative  of 

the  Swedish  Exhibition  to  Patagonia.,  Tierra  del 
Fuego    and  the  Falkland   Islands  in  1907-1900. 

By  CARL  SKOTTSBERG,  D.Sc,  &c.  With  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    158.  net. 

The  King's  Caravan.  Across  Australia  in  a  Wagon. 

By  E.  J.  BRADY.    With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Scotsman. — "  A  most  delightful  tale." 

The  Great  Plateau  of  Northern  Rhodesia. 

By  CULLEN  GOULDSBURY  and  HERBERT  SHEANE,  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company's  Service.  With  40  pages  of 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.    16s.  net. 

British  and  German   East  Africa.  Their 

Economic  and  Commercial  Relations.    By  Dr.  H. 

BRODE,  Author  of  "  Tippoo  Tib."    With  a  Map.    7s.  6d.  net. 

NOW  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 
A  Memoir  of  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Charles 

Wickham,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  formerly  Headmaster  of 
Wellington  College.  By  Canon  LONSDALE  RAGG.  With  Illus- 
trations.   7s.  6d.  net. 

Society  Sketches  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.  By  NORMAN  PEARSON.   12s.  6d  net. 

THE  SPORT  OF  SHOOTING.    By  Owen  Jones. 

Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 

Nuts  and   Chestnuts.      By    the    Hon.  Lionel 

TOLLEMACHE.    2s.  6d.  net. 


Illustrated  by  CECIL  ALVIN. 

Handley  Cross:  or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt. 

In  Two  Volumes,  with  24  Coloured  Plates  and  about  100  Black-and- 
White  Illustrations  by  CECIL  ALDIN.  Royal  8vo.  21s.  Also  a 
limited  Edition  de  Luxe,  £3  3s,  net. 

"For  the  sporting  household  this  will  unquestionably  prove  the 
Christmas  book  of  the  season." — Daily  Telegraph. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Illustrations  in  Colour. 

Scottish  Gardens.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 

MAXWELL,  Bart.  With  32  Coloured  Plates  from  Pastel  Drawings 
especially  done  for  this  work  by  Miss  M.  G.  W.  Wilson.  New 
Edition.    7s.  6d.  net. 
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MINOR  1  HACKERAY. 

"The  Works  of   William    Makepeace  Thackeray." 
London  :  Macmillan.    1911.    10s.  6d.  per  vol. 

SINCE  so  many  of  the  works  whose  titles  are  most 
intimately  coupled  with  Thackeray's  genius  have 
graced  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  luxurious  edition,  it 
was  inevitable  that  one  should  find  in  those  that  followed 
much  which  the  author  would  have  regarded  with  no 
delusion  as  to  its  worth.  Completeness  is  doubtless 
the  virtue  of  a  complete  collection,  yet  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  kindness  which  proclaims  that  nothing  not  good 
shall  be  remembered  about  the  dead  cannot  be  extended 
to  include  the  books  that  he  has  written.  There  is  in 
genius  some  aseptic  quality  which  ensures  immortality, 
a  real  living  immortality,  for  the  great  things  it  has 
made  ;  and  it  does  not  add  to  the  creator's  fame  that  we 
should  use  that  immortality  to  preserve,  as  it  were,  in  a 
kind  of  cold  storage,  work  which  could  never  by  its  own 
sweetness  have  survived  the  natural  process  of  decay. 
There  is  much  perforce  of  that  character  in  these 
later  volumes,  much  that,  however  obviously  it  may  be 
"  signed  all  over  ",  is  representative  only  of  those 
frailties  by  which  Thackeray's  ability  was  so  seriously 
beset,  which  is  little  likely  to  be  disinterred  by  any  but 
those  who  hold,  as  time  goes  on,  their  solemn  post- 
mortems on  bygone  repute. 

Thackeray's  habits,  and  the  fame  with  which  he  lived, 
have  especially  exposed  him  to  the  assiduity  of  the 
collector.  No  man  ever  wielded  a  readier  pen,  it  was 
ever  at  the  service  of  his  most  trivial  ideas  ;  he  took 
indeed  his  gift  with,  from  one  point  of  view,  an  admir- 
able lack  of  seriousness,  and  was  never  troubled  by 
forebodings  in  his  engagements  with  the  ephemeral. 
He  was,  moreover,  for  years  a  professional  humorist, 
and  eager  spirits  have  traced  back  to  its  often  unhappy 
origin  every  slot  of  his  pen.  The  volume  containing  the 
Ballads  and  Verses  and  miscellaneous  contributions  to 
"  Punch  ",  suffers  most  from  such  assiduity. 

Thackeray  wrote  a  great  deal  of  verse — it  was  easy 
to  him  as  breathing — but  he" wrote  very  little  indeed  that 
was  worth  preserving,  and  his  verses  have  for  the 
most  part  that  pervasive  air  of  their  age  which  is  so 
trenchant  a  criticism.  The  contributions  to  "  Punch  " 
have  suffered  even  more  than  the  verses  by  the  years 
that  have  gone  over  them.  It  was  an  age  of  very  easy 
humour  ;  men  lived  joyously  and  laughed  without  stint ; 
that  they  laughed  also  with  but  little  discrimination  is 
evidenced  by  this  exposition  of  Thackeray's  power  to 
amuse.  It  might  show,  perhaps,  as  not  below  the 
average  humour  of  his  contemporaries,  but  it  is 
decidedly  drearier  than  the  average  page  of  "  Punch  ". 
If  our  grandfathers  had  not  lived  so  freely,  we  might 
still  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  quips  which  convulsed 
them  ;  they  have  but  themselves  to  thank  if  the 
acid  in  our  blood  makes  us  critical  of  their  hilarity. 
No  considerations  of  the  kind,  however,  affect  our 
estimate  of  other  works  in  these  six  volumes.  "  Lovel 
the  Widower  ",  which  was  the  extension  into  a  story  of 
a  little  play,  "  A  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing  ",  that 
Thackeray  had  written  for  his  friends,  was,  indeed, 
acclaimed  with  indiscriminating  plaudits  on  its  appear- 
ance amid  the  opening  glories  of  the  "  Cornhill  "  ;  but 
it  was  only  a  rearrangement  of  the  old  matter,  with  no 
freshness  of  outlook  or  novelty  of  manner.  The  poverty 
of  the  author's  invention  was  but  too  plainly  exposed 
in  this  repetition  of  a  theme  which  he  had  ridden  so 
hard  already.  Nor  was  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip", 
which,  with  "  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story  ",  fills  another 
volume,  any  worthier  of  its  creator,  who  was  under  no 
illusion  as  to  its  worth.  "  I  can  repeat  old  things  in  a 
pleasant  way,  but  I  have  nothing  fresh  to  say  ",  he 
declared  about  it.  Its  construction  is  devised  upon  an 
ampler  scheme,  but,  like  the  reflection  of  some  figure, 
enormously  enlarged  upon  the  mountain  mist,  its  large- 
ness lacks  solidity,  it  is  vague,  impotent,  unsubstantial. 
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The  story  gets  itself  told  with  a  depressing  laborious- 
ness,  there  is  a  bored  formality  about  the  mechanism, 
reminiscent  of  a  stage  piece  after  a  long  run,  and  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  one  once  more  accompanies 
the  old  Pendennis  motive  to  its  conclusion. 

Vet  that  Thackeray  was  by  no  means  "  used  up  " 
in  1862  here  is  "  Denis  Duval  "  to  witness.  The  mental 
paralysis,  which  clung  with  such  pathetic  desperation  to 
the  worn  theme,  seems  dissolved  entirely  :  there  is  a 
new  vigour,  a  fresh  sense  of  atmosphere,  an  energy  of 
adventure  ;  and,  controlling  all,  as  so  seldom  was  the 
case  with  Thackeray,  a  determination  to  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  way  and  not  to  succumb  to  the  attractive 
waywardness  of  his  characters.  It  was,  perhaps, 
once  more  the  appeal  to  history  that  saved  him,  as 
it  had  in  "  Esmond  ",  from  the  befogging  senti- 
mentality of  himself.  His  own  period  overpowered 
him,  because  in  so  many  exasperating  directions  he 
was  completely  its  representative.  But,  escaped  into 
another  century,  he  could  conceive  a  perspective  which 
seemed  veiled  to  him  in  his  own.  In  its  depth  of  feel- 
ing, clear-sighted  determination,  action,  sense  of 
character,  and  what  Charles  Dickens  called  "  a  certain 
loving  picturesqueness  ",  "  Denis  Duval  "  appeared 
likely  to  surpass  the  best  things  that  he  had  done. 

"  The  English  Humourists  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ",  which,  with  "  The  Four  Georges  ",  occupies 
another  volume,  recalls  a  further  phase  of  Thackeray's 
versatility,  and  an  enterprise  to  which  in  all  likelihood 
he  sacrificed,  under  the  strain  of  lecturing,  much  of  his 
vitality  and  perhaps  some  years  of  bis  life.  The 
value  of  the  essays  as  criticism  and  as  literature  is  of 
a  varied  quality.  Thackeray  was  always  too  much 
of  the  teacher,  and  too  continuously  his  own  per- 
sonality's partisan,  to  be  wholly  trusted  either  as  a 
critic  or  as  an  historian.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of 
prejudice  against  Swift  and  Steele,  nor  even,  for  all  his 
shrewdness  of  perception,  against  Congreve,  nor  did 
his  view  of  Pope,  though  for  another  reason,  come 
nearer  to  the  original.  Yet  the  lectures  have  a  pretty 
style,  neither  literary  nor  oratorical,  clear,  cleverly 
adjusted,  varied  ;  yet  with  no  parade  of  its  methods  and 
excellences,  admirably  suited  for  the  easily  baffled 
intelligence  of  a  public  audience.  They  demonstrate 
their  author's  cleverness  even  where  his  interest  was  not 
engaged,  but  throw  an  unfavourable  light  on  the 
impartiality  of  his  judgment  and  on  his  literary  acumen. 

In  "  The  Four  Georges  "  he  harnessed  the  Muse  of 
History  to  his  own  methods,  and  drove  her  so  deftly  that 
one  can  witness  such  a  usage  without  sense  of  affront. 
He  urged,  indeed,  that  he  was  indebted  not  to  the 
Historic  Muse,  "  but  to  her  ladyship's  attendant,  tale- 
bearer, valet  de  chambre,  for  whom  no  man  is  a  hero  "  ; 
and  such  an  assistant  was  excellently  adapted  for  that 
outlook  on  the  past,  which  most  appealed  to  him  ;  the 
fashions  of  Bath  seemed,  at  that  distance,  a  more  lively 
issue  than  the  American  Rebellion. 

The  "  Roundabout  Papers  "  may  fitly  conclude  the 
list,  seeing  how  close  they  came  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  author  likewise.  Thev  show  him  at  his  best. 
Mellow,  genial,  mature,  persuasively  egoistic;  he  was 
as  an  essayist  all  that  he  should  not  have  been  as  a 
romancer,  since  he  could  commendably  give  the  rein 
to  that  desire  for  didactic  diffusion  which,  as  a  novelist, 
he  was  so  fatally  impotent  to  curb. 

Mr.  Harry  Furniss'  illustrations  to  the  edition  con- 
tinue to  be  generously  provided,  but  the  comparison 
occasionally  instituted  between  these  and  those  devised 
by  Thackeray  has  not  always  been  judicious  ;  for  where 
the  less  apt  draughtsman  did  suggest  character,  the 
abler  not  infrequently  drifts  into  caricature. 


THE   AMERICAN  QUAKERS. 
''  The  Quakers  in  the  American  Colonies."   By  Rufus  M. 
Jones.    London:  Macmillan.   1911.  12s.net. 

THIS  is  a  book  which  should  soon  rank  as  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  But  good  as  it  is, 
it  would  have  been  better  written  throughout  by  the 
same    hand.     For  neither    Miss  Gummcre  nor  Mr. 


Sharpless  equals  Mr.  Jones  as  an  historian.  Not  only 
are  his  psychology  and  political  insight  true,  but  he 
has  a  fine  sense  of  spiritual  values  and  a  command  of 
English  which  enables  him  to  make  the  inner  beauty 
of  Quakerism  live.  The  perspective  of  his  historical 
picture,  too,  is  correct,  because  he  sees  England  and 
his  own  country  without  prejudice.  The  Introduction, 
in  particular,  is  a  notable  piece  of  imaginative  analysis, 
and  scattered  through  the  minutely  detailed  annals  of 
the  Quakers  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  South 
are  many  illuminative  passages.  In  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  there  is  a  distinct  "  break 
of  gauge  ".  The  fault  is  partly  with  the  subject,  since 
in  the  Colonies  where  the  Quakers  had,  practically,  a 
free  hand  their  limitations  were  most  marked.  That  is 
why  one  would  have  preferred  that  Mr.  Jones  had 
written  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  instead  of  Mr. 
Sharpless. 

The  matter  in  the  book  is  the  result  of  patient  and 
well-directed  research.  Moreover,  it  is  arranged  so  as 
to  reveal  every  phase  of  Quakerism  in  due  proportion. 
Hence  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  movement 
stand  out  in  clear  relief.  The  one  lay  in  a  denial  that 
mental  and  spiritual  life  arc  to  be  found  in  forms,  the 
other  in  a  denial  that  such  forms  might  be  needful  to 
stability.  The  Quakers  could  not  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  idea  of  their  time  that  the  universe  was 
dualistic.  To  them  man,  in  co-operation  with  God, 
was  a  passive  instrument  instead  of  "  an  autonomous 
personality  ".  The  human  element  in  his  spiritual 
activities  they  therefore  "  discounted  and  almost 
eliminated  in  order  to  heighten  the  Divine  ".  It  is 
here  that  one  must  look  for  their  failure  to  win  a  com- 
manding place  in  American  history.  They  were  an 
influence,  and  a  high  one,  but  never  dominating.  Had 
persecution  continued,  their  world-vision,  which  Mr. 
Jones  so  vividly  contrasts  with  the  narrow  fanaticism 
of  the  Puritans,  might  have  widened  into  a  perception 
of  the  organic  oneness  of  the  universe.  But  with  the 
spread  of  toleration  in  the  Plantations  they  cease'd  to 
labour  for  the  enlightenment  of  humanity,  narrowing 
their  ideal  to  the  formation  of  "  a  peculiar  people". 
Only  when  it  was  too  late  did  they  realise  the  value  of 
institutions  for  teaching  "  everything  civil  and  useful  in 
creation  ",  which  George  Fox  advised  them  to  found. 
Their  intellectual  poverty  reacted  on  their  spiritual 
vision. 

That  Quakerism  wanted  elements  to  harmonise  with 
the  political  life  of  the  community  is  clear  from  the 
history  of  the  Indian  and  negro  in  America.  On  both 
questions  they  held  strong  views,  and,  in  practice,  set 
a  high  example.  But  they  could  not  see  that  justice 
and  humanity  would  not  of  themselves  determine  the 
relations  between  the  white  man  and  an  inferior  race. 
Even  Penn's  modified  Quakerism  never  included  a  con- 
structive native  policy.  It  did,  indeed,  shed  a  few 
bright  gleams  on  the  dark  story  of  American  dealings 
with  the  Indian,  but  nothing  more.  It  was  not  in 
Pennsylvania  that  the  New  World  was  given  a  lesson 
how  the  Indian  should  be  treated,  but  in  Canada.  In 
the  same  way  the  stand  made  by  the  Friends  on  slavery 
at  their  own  personal  sacrifice  left  no  impression  on  it 
as  an  institution.  It  was  war  which  put  an  end  to  that, 
the  agent  of  all  others  they  abhorred.  The  truth  is 
their  principles  unfitted  them  for  dealing  with  great 
national  issues  or  for  guiding  the  State  in  stormy  times. 
Otherwise  they  might  have  exerted  a  moderating 
influence  on  New  England  great  enough  to  avert  the 
Revolution,  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  which 
their  attitude  was  admirable.  They  desired  self-govern- 
ment as  keenly  as  the  Puritan,  and  did  much  to  widen 
the  Colonial  conception  of  it.  But  they  were  opposed 
to  a  break  with  the  Mother  Country.  Not  having 
worked  to  any  definite  end,  however,  they  were  borne 
along  by  the  tide  of  revolution  in  spite  of  themselves. 

What  they  should  have  done  was  to  promote  the 
federation  of  the  Plantations,  which  as  a  unit  could  have 
resisted  any  arbitrary  policy  of  the  Home  Government, 
without  war.  That  in  their  circumstances  should 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  defensive  union.  But 
any  combination  in  defence  was  never  realised,  and 
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one  wonders  how  much  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
rQuakers  had  to  do  with  it.    "  Their  devotion  to  the 

principle  thai  gave  birth  to  the  American  nation  and 
on  which  its  political  life  rests  to-day  "  would  have  come 
to  nothing'  only  for  the  dynamic  force  of  Puritanism  and 
ability  to  use  the  civil  power  as  its  instrument.  A  creed 
which  can  neither  alter  conditions  nor  adapt  itself  to 
them  in  times  of  stress  imposes  on  its  adherents  a  line 
>of  conduct  that  is  sometimes  akin  to  hypocrisy.  It  was 
true  of  the  Quakers  when  they  were  an  influence  in 
American  political  life,  it  is  true  of  the  Quakers  who 
influence  English  public  life  to-day. 

To  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  Friends  when  they  were 
a  living  force  in  the  religious  evolution  of  the  Planta- 
tions Mr.  Jones  does  full  justice.  In  their  fervour  and 
the  heroism  with  which  they  bore  persecution  they 
alone  of  the  British  in  America  approach  the  high  level 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada.  If  these  produced  martyrs, 
they  produced  saints.  But  America  is  not  seemingly 
fertile  soil  for  great  causes  or  great  men.  Most  of  the 
men  and  women  who  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
movement  were  English  or  West  Indian,  and  this  after 
Quakerism  was  firmly  established  for  generations.  The 
very  fact  that  John  Woolman  "was  the  best  known 
American-born  Quaker  of  Colonial  times"  is  a  proof 
that  the  sect  received  no  fresh  strength  from  the  seed 
sown  in  the  New  World.  The  part  Barbados  played 
in  American  Quakerism  is,  indeed,  a  curious  sidelight 
on  history.  In  this  connexion  one  may  recall,  too,  that 
it  was  neither  a  Friend  nor  a  Puritan  that  harmonised 
the  diverse  elements  in  American  political  life  with 
English  ideas  in  constructive  statesmanship,  but  a 
.Scottish  West  Indian,  Alexander  Hamilton. 


CANON  HORSLEY'S  REMINISCENCES. 

*4I  Eemember."    By  John  William  Horsley.  London 
Wells  Gardner.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

WHEN  the  Oxford  Movement  stepped  down  from 
cloister  and  common-room  into  the  crowded 
ways  of  men,  it  bred  in  thousands  the  modern  town- 
priest,  sometimes  an  ascetic  and  medievalist,  more 
often  a  busy  reformer.  Canon  Horsley  has  been  for 
forty  years  a  type  of  the  latter  class — gaol  chaplain, 
rector,  councillor,  mayor,  grand-chaplain  of  English 
freemasonry,  poet,  naturalist,  athlete,  chairman  of  a 
dozen  things  and  president  of  as  many  more.  It  may 
occasion  surprise  that  a  go-ahead  progressive  so  little 
inclined  to  keep  inside  his  own  shell  should  be,  president 
of  the  Conchological  Society  and  a  primary  authority 
on  snails.  One  kind  of  snail,  however,  has  39,000 
teeth,  and  Canon  Horsley,  as  a  fighting  man,  has  often 
shown  his.  "  Your  name,  sir  ",  said  the  Woolwich 
operatives  in  a  farewell  address,  "has  been  a  terror 
to  slum-owners,  rack-renters,  and  other  exploiters  of 
the  poorest  and  most  defenceless  class  ".  He  records 
rather  too  many  trumpet-blowing  testimonials  of  this 
kind — one  of  them  compares  the  landlords  to  Ahab  and 
the  Liberal  parson  to  Elijah.  The  fallcntis  semita  vitae 
is  not  Canon  Horsley 's,  and  his  errors  of  taste  arc  some- 
times inexcusable.  What,  for  example,  but  vanity  can 
account  for  the  reprinting  (from  the  "  Star  ")  of  his 
denunciation  of  King  Edward  before  a  Lords'  Com- 
mittee for  betting?  On  another  page  he  speaks  of 
"  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  the  royal  and  loyal  repre- 
sentative of  Englishmen  ". 

Canon  Horsley  is  a  man  of  whom  a  memoir  ought 
some  day  to  be  written,  but  we  cannot  see  that  there 
was  much  call  for  these  rather  egotistical  and  trivial 
recollections.  He  is  a  good  joker.  At  the  last 
election  but  two  to  the  Mastership  of  his  College 
(Pembroke,  Oxford),  when  Evan  Evans  and  "  Bat  " 
Price  were  in  the  running,  Horsley  wrote  the  witty 
lines  ending — "  We  won't  have  Evans  at  any  price, 
And  as  for  Price,  O  'Eavens  !  "  But  the  good  things 
in  this  volume  are  far  between.  One  relates  to  the 
Cambridge  days  of  his  brothers  Quartus  and  Quintus, 


twins  so  much  alike  that  the  Dean  ol  Corpus  declared 
that,  as  he  could  not  distinguish  them  apart,  they  must 
keep  so  many  chapels  between  them.  We  should  like 
to  have  had  more  reminiscences  of  his  prison  career. 
Peace,  the  burglar-assassin,  said  a  striking  thing  to 
him  once  :  that  il  the  clergy  really  believed  in  their 
message  they  would  crawl  over  broken  bottles  to  prea<  li 
it.  A  Jew,  given  a  Christian  Bible  to  take  oath  on, 
protested  it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  he  only  kissed 
his  side  of  it.  Most  people  do  that,  suggests  the 
narrator.  One  Christmas  Day  Horsley  preached  to  the 
sole  occupant  of  Newgate,  who  was  waiting  to  be 
hanged  lor  wife-murder.  He  docs  not  believe  the 
common  statement  of  ticket-of-leave  men  that  they 
have  lost  situations  through  being  hounded  dow  n  by  the 
police,  deprecates  the:  tendency  to  call  criminals  insane, 
objects  to  their  being  released,  on  short  sentences,  to 
prey  upon  society — he  founded  in  1881  the  SS.  Paul 
and  Silas  Guild — and  quotes  Sir  R.  Anderson's  dictum 
that  half  of  those  in  prison  ought  not  to  be  there,  and 
the  other  half  ought  not  to  be  let  out.  Crime,  Mr. 
Horsley  holds,  is  condensed  beer  and  extract  of  slum. 
It  is  curious  that  Liberals  hold  all  badness  to  be  from 
without  a  man,  and  all  goodness  from  within  him.  It 
is  the  style,  they  hold,  which  first  fouls  the  pig,  not 
the  pig  the  stye.  Also,  in  blaming  our  competitive 
industrial  system  for  everything,  they  forget  that  it 
was  Liberalism  which  substituted  that  system  for 
human  relations — denounced  as  "feudal" — between 
employer  and  employed.  Slum  landlords  are,  on  the 
whole,  obstructive  and  selfish,  but  who  created  them? 
Again,  Canon  Horsley  complains  that  he  had  never  a 
word  of  sympathy  either  from  neighbouring  dissenting 
ministers  or  from  his  brother  clergy,  except  one,  and 
hints  at  Church  and  Chapel  having  vested  interests  in 
pub.  and  purlieu.     Is  not  this  cheap? 

Canon  Horsley  has  seen  many  of  the  gaol  and  housing 
reforms  which  he  advocated  carried  out.  In  talking 
about  the  barbarity  of  the  pre-Yictorian  penal  code — 
in  1820  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  1236  persons 
in  England,  though  only  executed  on  107 — it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  ancient  penalty  was  in  purse  or 
person,  there  being  no  prisons  in  the  modern  sense. 
Canon  Horsley  once  saw  a  man  in  the  stocks.  But 
there  is  a  magistrate  living — Canon  Bankes  of  Salisbury 
— who  has  inflicted  this  sensible  punishment.  Mr. 
Horsley,  as  a  boy  under  Mitchinson,  at  King's  School, 
Canterbury — where  Walter  Pater  was  among  his 
companions — remembers  Archbishop  Sumner's  wig. 
The  school,  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  is  the  oldest 
in  England.  Horsley,  like  all  healthy  lads,  was  a  Tory, 
and  decoyed  a  tipsy  yellow  voter  into  the  blue  voting- 
booth.  His  instinct,  he  declares,  is  still  with  that  side, 
but,  he  says,  it  obstructs  social  reform.  Surely,  even 
if  it  were  so,  humanitarianism  is  not  the  w  hole  of  morals. 
Besides  he  is  himself  opposed  to  both  the  Poor  Law 
Reports,  whether  Majority  or  Minority. 

In  recently  taking  leave  of  Walworth  Canon  Horsley 
described  the  transformation  which  had  come  over  the 
Church  life  of  S.  Peter's  during  his  incumbency.  But 
pastoral  visitation  and  open-air  preaching  no  longer 
move  the  class  most  desired.  He  recalls  the  last  epidemic 
of  cholera,  when  he  was  a  young  man  working  in 
Shorediteh,  with  cases  in  the  actual  house.  Charles 
Wood,  now  Lord  Halifax,  and  Dr.  Pusey  came  to  help, 
and  Miss  Sellon's  Sisterhood  was  invaluable.  But  then 
are  worse  evils  than  cholera,  and  it  was  when  defending 
himself  against  a  ^10,000  claim  for  damages  from  the 
keeper  of  the  notorious  Argyle  Rooms,  Horsley  having 
induced  the  magistrates  to  withdraw  its  licence,  that 
he  nonplussed  Serjeant  Parry.  Asked  menacingly, 
"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Church?  "  Horsley, 
who  had  been  but  a  decade  or  so  in  Orders,  replied, 
"  Thirty-six  years  ",  and  then  explained  to  the  big  man 
that  the  Church  is  entered  in  infanc  y.  For  all  that,  to 
"  go  into  the  Church  "  is  a  very  ancient  expression,  just 
as  churchman  used  to  mean  ecclesiastic  and  a  religious 
person  meant  a  monk. 
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NOVELS. 

"There  was  a  Widow."    By  Mary  E.  Mann.  London: 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

Why  is  it  that  one  is  as  much  annoyed  by  altruism  in 
a  novel  as  by  villainy  in  real  life?  When  a  penniless 
widow  with  a  young  family,  alone  at  midnight  with  a 
rich  paralysed  kinsman,  burns  the  will  which  is  to 
provide  for  her  children,  because  the  moribund  testator 
suddenly  wishes  to  alter  it  while  still  leaving  her  a  sub- 
stantial legacy,  we  begin  to  devise  half-a-dozen  things 
that  she  might  have  done  without  loss  of  self-respect. 
Yet  we  do  not  sympathise  with  her  worldly  brother  and 
his  vulgar  wife  (although  the  destruction  of  the  will, 
followed  by  the  rich  man's  death,  throws  the  widow  on 
their  hands),  who  denounce  her  as  a  lunatic.  For  Mrs. 
Mann  kindles  in  her  readers  a  very  warm  regard  for 
poor  Julia  Delane,  left  destitute  when  her  extravagant 
young  husband  died  suddenly.  The  tragedy  of  middle- 
class  poverty  is  made  very  real.  How  is  a  penniless 
doctor's  widow  in  a  small  town,  aided  only  by  her 
brother,  a  struggling  solicitor,  to  support  herself  and 
three  children?  She  is  utterly  unbusinesslike  and 
unpractical,  has  no  training  or  knowledge,  but  is 
emphatically  "  nice  "  in  her  ideas.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Mann  is  too  kindly  not  to  act  as  fairy  godmother  in 
the  end,  and  meanwhile  she  manages  to  introduce  relief 
into  the  gloom  of  her  thesis  and  to  give  us  some  more 
of  her  faithful  and  humorous  studies  of  character/ 

"Willowford    Woods."     By    R.    Murray  Gilchrist. 
London :  Ward,  Lock.    1911.  6s. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  has  written  a  harmless  melodramatic 
story  built  upon  the  lines  of  a  newspaper  serial,  wherein 
as  we  all  know  the  chapter  endings  are  adroitly  devised 
to  excite  the  reader's  curiosity  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  next  week's  instalment.  So  here  one  section 
leaves  off  with  the  self-appointed  avenger  ominously 
filling  his  revolver  with  cartridges  ;  another  ends  just 
as  "  the  lantern  fell  over  with  a  crash  and  the  place 
was  in  utter  darkness  ",  and  a  third  brings  the  curtain 
down  at  the  moment  when  "  a  loud,  pitiful  appeal  for 
help  came  from  the  floor  above  ".  Having  noted  these 
characteristics,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
young  woman  whose  heart  Vavasour  broke — Vavasour, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  villain — was  before  she  died 
of  it  "abnormally  secretive",  a  quality  that  gives  the 
miscreant  a  run  of  a  couple  of  hundred  more  pages — 
chiefly  after  the  heroine.  Forewarned  thus  and  by 
analagous  experiences  in  this  domain  of  letters  not 
even  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  that  strikes  the 
villain  dead  as  the  avenger's  pistol  covers  him  startles 
us  overmuch.  The  sprinkling  of  ale-house  scenes,  in 
which  a  chorus  of  rustics  comments  at  intervals  on  the 
doings  of  "  the  quality  ",  is  also  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  best  transpontine  tradition. 

"  Hurdacott."     By  John  Ayscough.     London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus.    1911.  6s. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  because  this  story  is  con- 
cerned with  the  familiar  theme  of  two  men  and  a  girl 
that  the  trio  were  just  ordinary  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  is  surprised  to  find  three  such  exotic  beings 
in  the  same  English  village.  The  mysterious  youth 
Hurdacott,  picked  up  on  the  downs  as  a  baby  one  Christ- 
mas Eve  by  the  shepherd  from  the  Isle  of  Saints,  was 
evidently  a  foreigner;  Consuelo  the  girl  was  half 
Sicilian,  whilst  Basil's  mother  had  been  a  Burmese. 
Thus  we  get  at  the  start  strong  relief.  The  period  is 
pointed  by  bringing  in  Hazlitt  and  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  :  we  can  think  of  no  other  reason,  for  the)'  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plot.  The  moral  is  that  whoso 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it  provided  he  has  been  first 
received  into  the  Catholic  fold — a  consummation  which 
the  author  manages  to  bring  about  in  the  case  of  all 
the  three  characters  first  mentioned.  Mr.  Ayscough 
always  writes  at  a  high  level,  but  the  closing  catastrophe 
in  this  book  is  a  little  after  the  fashion  of  those  Spanish 
crucifixes  of  painted  wood  whereon  by  a  plentiful  use 
of  vermilion  no  detail  of  laceration  is  left  unemphasised. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Masks  and  Minstrels  of  New  Germany."    By  Perceval  Pollard. 
London  :  Heinemann.    1911.    5s.  net. 

The  title  is,  fur  English  ears,  misleading.  Only  those  who 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  German 
theatre  could  guess  in  advance  that  the  author  intended  to 
deal  in  this  book  with  Wedekind  and  Hoffmansthal.  Mr. 
Follard  traces  the  revival  in  German  and  Viennese  drama 
from  the  days  when  Bierbaum  and  Hartleben  began  with 
"  Ueberbrettl "  to  bring  back  art  to  the  stage.  What  is 
Ueberbrettl  ?  It  cannot  be  translated  ;  but  it  may  be  de- 
scribed. Die  Bretter  are  the  "boards" — that  is  simple 
enough.  "  Brettl  "  is  the  Viennese  diminutive,  not  to  be 
rendered  in  another  tongue.  They  are  the  little  boards. 
They  are  music-hall,  cafe-chantant,  vaudeville  ;  but  there  is 
a  homelier  ring  than  any  of  these  terms  can  give  ;  as  is 
proper  to  a  form  of  light  entertainment  that  came  from  the 
cabaret.  Once  clear  about  "Brettl",  "Ueberbrettl"  is 
simple  enough.  It  is  vaudeville  of  the  politest  and  most 
artistic  kind.  The  best  example  of  "  Ueberbrettl  "  in  London 
at  present  is  the  entertainment  given  at  the  Apollo  Theatre 
by  Mr.  Pelissier  and  his  company.  "  Ueberbrettl",  in  Ger- 
many, was  the  beginning  of  better  times  for  the  theatre. 
Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  Schnitzler,  and  Hoffmansthal  are 
the  finest  fruits  of  this  revival.  Of  Mr.  Pollard's  chapters 
the  best  are  on  Wedekind  and  Schnitzler.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  taste  of  Schnitzler  to  readers  who  have  not  read 
"Anatol"  or  "Reigen".  To  Londoners  who  were  wise 
enough  to  go,  Mr.  Granville  Barker  at  the  Little  Theatre  a 
few  months  ago  gave  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Viennese 
"exquisite".  Mr.  Pollard  knows  his  subject;  but  his 
judgment  is  not  to  be  entirely  trusted.  For  instance,  he 
speaks  too  extravagantly  of  Hermann  Bahr  and  of  Ludwig 
Thoma.  But  the  book  will  interest  many  who  are  as  yet 
ignorant  of  plays  and  playwrights  in  the  German  tongue. 

"  Canada    To-day  and    To-morrow."     By  Arthur  E.  Copping. 
London  :  Cassell.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Yet  another  book  on  Canada  !  Canada  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  it  mignt  be  thought,  had  claimed  her  full  share  of  the 
peripatetic  bookmaker's  attention.  We  soon  realise  that 
there  is  room  for  Mr.  Copping.  Canada  is  so  vast  a  country, 
her  resources  are  even  now  so  imperfectly  understood  ;  there 
has  been  so  much  misapprehension  as  to  her  northern  and 
north-western  territory,  and  her  development  in  population 
and  business  has  recently  been  so  marked,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  writers  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  material  and  the  new 
ideas  which  spring  up  like  the  wheat  on  a  new  field  in 
Northern  Alberta.  The  very  destiny  of  Canada  seems  to 
have  changed  whilst  Mr.  Copping's  book  was  in  the  press. 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  West 
on  which  the  Americans  have  had  their  eye  and  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  open  up.  Cities  and  the  prairie, 
forests,  rivers,  and  mountains,  with  their  stores  of  almost 
untapped  wealth,  all  appeal  to  Mr.  Copping,  and  he  is 
moved  again  and  again  to  a  note  of  almost  rapturous 
enthusiasm.  He  turns  aside  from  beaten  tracks,  new  or  old, 
to  describe  a  forester  felling  a  giant  Douglas  fir,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  settlement  of  those  curious  folk  the  Dukhobors, 
to  show  Canada  as  he  sees  it.  He  makes  few  ex  parte  state- 
ments, but  draws  much  of  his  material  from  special  inter- 
views or  documents  not  easily  available.  And  what  he  has 
to  say  only  leaves  us  with  the  impi'ession  that  there  is  so 
much  more  to  be  said.  The  Canada  of  to-day  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  what  the  Canada  of  to-morrow  will  be. 

"South  America  To-day."    By  Georges   Clemenceau.  London: 
Unwin.    1911.    12b.  6d.  net. 

M.  Clemenceau's  "Notes  de  Voyage" — a  curious  title  in 
view  of  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  he  took  no  notes 
and  considers  it  annoying  to  record  impressions  "  at  the 
precise  moment  when  one  feels  them  most  vividly  " — was 
reviewed  in  the  Saturday  of  15  July.  This  translation 
appears  under  a  name  which  conveys  an  idea  that  the  book 
is  something  more  than  mere  notes.  M.  Clemenceau's 
impressions  in  their  English  form  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
public  interested  in  South  America  which  has  not  read  them 
in  the  original. 

"  The  Conservative  and  Unionist ",  issued  by  the  National 

Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations,  is 
full  of  excellent  campaign  material,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  it  drives  home  the  truth  as  to  the  Canadian  elections. 
Canada  has  given  us  "  an  example  of  Imperial  sense".  A 
full-page  cartoon  shows  a  Radical  Free  Trader  with  a  very 
bad  black  eye  bearing  the  word  Canada  ;  he  is  examining 
the  disfigurement  in  a  mirror  and  tries  to  comfort  himself 
with  "Oh!  it's  nothing — merely  a  scratch!" 
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This  simple  and  readable  narrative  gives  a  connected  account  of  Bible 
history  from  the  age  of  Abraham  to  Nehemiah.  Written  in  an  interesting  style, 
it  is  richly  illustrated  with  plates  and  other  illustrations  from  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  sources. 
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Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  short  history  does  for  the  reader  of  the  present  day  what  Miss  Yonge's 
Landmarks  0/  Ancient  History  did  for  an  earlier  generation.  It  gives  a  brief 
and  readable  survey  of  those  older  civilisations  which  lie  at  the  base  of  modern 
history. 
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"I  REMEMBER." 

Memories  of  a  "  Sky  Pilot"  in  the  Prison  and  the  Slum. 

By  JOHN  WILEIAM  HORSLEY,  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwarki 
Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  exceptional  biography." — Morning  Post. 

"Not  only  interesting,  but  stimulating  and  suggestive.'' — Daily  Telegraplu 
MR.  JOHN  MASEFIELDS  NEW  BOOK. 

JIM  DAVIS. 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD,  Author   of  ''Captain  Margaret," 
"Martin  Hyde,"  &c.    Cloth,  6S. 
"Told  with  all  Mr.  Masefield's  clear,  restrained  power,  which  makes  every 
incident  and  almost  every  character  seem  real." — The  Times. 

"  It  should  not  be  missed  with  any  readers  who  like  fiction  with  a  high 
standard." — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  New  Volume  in  DARTON'S  FINE  ART  SERIES. 

CAPTIVE   ROYAL  CHILDREN. 

By  G.  I.  WHITHAM,  Author  of  "  Basil,  the  Page."  Illustrated 
by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.  Printed  on  superfine  paper.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  6S. 

Stories  of  young  Princes  and  Princesses  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  told  In 
a  romantic  and  picturesque  way,  with  details  that  are  sure  to  interest  and  appeal  to 
readers. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  THE  ANIMAL  WHY  BOOK." 

PADS,  PAWS  AND  CLAWS. 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT.F.Z.S.,  A.L.S.  (Natural  History  Museum), 
Author  of  "  The  Animal  Why  Book,"  &c.    Pictures  by  Edvvln 
Noble,  R.B.A.    ii  x  8f,  Paper  Boards,  cloth  back,  5s.net. 
An  original  book  on  a  new  plan  ;  the  illustrations  in  colour  are  mounted  on 
brown  paper. 

THE  SLOWCOACH. 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS.  Illustrated  in  Colours  by  M.  V.  WHEEL- 
HOUSE.    Cloth,  6s.  2nd  edition. 

All  should  read  the  caravan  experiences  through  some  of  the  counties  of 
England  in  Mr.  Lucas'  fascinating  volume. 

"  A  most  delightful  story,  and  we  recommend  it  with  all  our  heart." — Spectator. 
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Scotsman. 
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Smith,  Elder  &  Co/s  List 

~NEW  6/=  NOVELS." 

With  3  illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.    Crown  8vo.  6S. 

The  Case  of  Richard  Meynell 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  Author  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"&c. 

Canon  Hensley  Henson  in  the  Daily  Graphic :  "  Full  .-md  delicate  portraiture, 
Subtle  and  illuminating  analysis  of  character  and  motive,  and  wonderfully  felicitous 
description.  As  a  romance  it  reaches  the  high  standard  of  the  previous  works.  The 
gifted  authoress's  aim  is  to  instruct  rather  than  to  amuse.  Her  romance  is  but  an 
instrument  for  arresting  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  directing  it  to  the  drama 
of  religious  revolution  which  she  believes  to  be  actually  proceeding  within  the 
National  Church." 

Daily  Mail :  11  Mrs.  Ward  gives  us  a  novel  which  in  power,  in  sincerity,  in  the 
breadth  of  its  appeal  is  fully  equal  to  her  first  success.  By  many  the  book  will  be 
hailed  as  a  message  of  freedom  ...  no  book  of  this  year  or  next  year  is  likely  to 
T>e  so  widely  and  warmly  discussed." 

The  Courtier  Stoops.  b>-  sir  james  h.  yoxall,  m.p.. 

Author  of  "  Chateau  Royal,"  &c. 
Nottingham  Guardian:   "The  best  work  Sir  James  Yoxall  has  yet  written 
.  .  .  the  most  pleasant  to  the  reader  .  .  .  there  is  real  power  in  the  development 
of  the  story  and  dramatic  skill  in  its  arrangement." 

Penny  Monypenny.   ev  mary  and  jane  findlater. 

Authors  of  "  Tales  that  are  Told,"  "  Crossriggs,"  &c. 

Two  Visits  to  Denmark.  By  edmund  gosse,  ll.d., 

Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  etc.    Large  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Birmingham  Daily  Post :  "  Mr.  Gosse  gives  a  varied  and  vivid  picture  of  Danish 
life,  and  proves  to  the  full  his  assertion  of  the  robust  individuality,  the  clear  outlook 
and  the  stalwart  courage  of  the  race." 

Leaves  of  the  Tree  :    Studies  in  Biography. 

By  ARTHDR  C.  BENSON,  Author  of  "From  a  College  Window,"  &c. 
Large  post  Svo.  7S,  6d,  net. 
Times  :  "  A  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  and  recorder  .  .  .  the  book  is  full 
of  good  things." 

Hannah  More  :  A  Biographical  Study.    By  annette 

M.  B.  MEAKIN.  Author  of  "  What  America  is  Doing,"  &c.  With  9  Portraits 
'  (1  in  Photogravure).    Demy  Svo.  14s.  net. 

Standard :  "  Miss  Meakin  has  written  a  charming  account  of  this  amiable  blue- 
stocking. This  monograph,  written  excellently  well,  throws  into  pleasant  relief  her 
personal  characteristics  and  her  influential  friendships." 


Pastels   under  the 


Southern  Cross. 

''The  King's  Revoke," 


By  HORACE  C.  HUTCHINSON, 


B.  BRADLEY  I5IRT, 
"Through  Persia,"  &c. 

Large  8vo. 
\Nov.  9. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


By  Mrs. 

&c.  Large 


MARGARET  L.  WOODS,  Author  of 
post  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Scotsman:  "Tells  about  the  people  and  the  South  African  Life  in  chapters  of 
never  flagging  interest,  with  every  now  and  then  a  striking  passage  of  description. 
The  book  will  be  enjoyed  both  by  readers  who  know  Rhodesia  and  by  those  who 
want  to  know  about  the  place." 


When  Life  was  New. 

Author  of  "  Nature's  Moods  and  Tenses."    Large  post  8vo.  6s.  net. 
Times :  "  '  When  Life  was  New '  is  full  of  good  things,  and  must  be  a  real  joy 
to  all  properly  constituted  boys.    As  for  their  fathers,  it  will  make  them  renew  their 
youth  like  the  eagle." 

The  Great  Duke.  By  w.  h.  fitchett,  b.a.,  ll.d..  Author  of 

"  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  &c.  In  2  vols,  with  portraits  and  plans. 
Crown  8vo.  128.    A  popular  life  of  the  Great  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Copts  and  Moslems  under  British  Control. 

Edited  by  KYRIAKOS  MIKHAIL.    Large  crown  Svo.  3s.  Cd.  net. 

Children   at   Play  and  other  Sketches, 

By  Miss  BRADLEY.    Large  post  Svo.  6s,  net. 
ss*  Sketches  of  child  life  in  various  European  cities. 

The  Creed  of  Half  Japan  :  Historical  Sketches  of 
Japanese  Buddhism.  b>-  Arthur  lloyd,  m.a..  Lecturer  in  the 

Imperial  University,  Tokyo.    Large  crown  Bvo.  7s  Cd.  net. 
Demy  4to.     With  6  Etchings  by  LIONEL  LINDSAY. 

The    Troubled    Pool    and    other  Poems. 

By  J.  GRIFI'YTH  FAIRFAX,  Author  of  "  The  Gates  of  Sleep 
and  other  Poems,"  "Poems,"  &c.  115  copies  only  printed  for 
sale,  namely  :  Fifteen  copies  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  £2  2s. 
each  net  ;  and  100  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  £1  11s.  6d. 
each  net. 

Nigeria :   its    Peoples    and    its  Problems. 

By  E.  D.  MOREL,  Author  of  "  Great  Britain  and  the  Congo," 
&C.  With  32  pages  of  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.  Small  royal  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Nov.  9. 

What  may  we  Read  ?    By  Prof,  charles  wald- 

STEIN,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sec..,  Author  of  "The  Work  of 
John  Ruskin,"  &c.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

%*  Critical  studies  in  contemporary  literature.  [Nov.  9. 

The  Old  Order  Changeth.  The  Passing  of 
Power  from  the  House  of  Lords.  By  FRANK 
DILXOT.   Large  post  Svo.   7s.  6d,  net.  [Nov.  9. 

"  Sylhet  "  Thackeray.    By  f 

I.C.S.,  Author  of  "  Chota  Nagpore,' 
With  2  Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  2  Illustrations 
7s.  6d.  net. 
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THE   LIFE  AND  WORK  OP 
ROMESH  CHUNDER  DUTT. 

By  J.  N.  Gupta,  M.A.,  I.C.S.  Square  demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

This  Life  contains  the  record  of  a  distinguished  career  in  government  service 

and  literature,  and  throws  much  light  upon  the  influences  which 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  modern  India. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BERQSON. 

By  A.  D.  Lindsay.    Crown  Svo.    5s.  net. 

"This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  made  in  English  to  show  the 
place  of  the  Bergsonian  philosophy  in  the  general  movement  of 

European  thought,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  pei> 
formed  his  important  task  thoroughly  and  with  much  insight."— Athenaum. 

PALESTINE. 

Depicted  and  described  by  G.  E.  Franklin.  With  350 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo-. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

The  author,  as  the  leader  of  many  lengthy  tours  through  the  Holy  Land,  has 
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MODERN   LIFE   ASSURANCE  TENDENCIES. 

LIFE  assurance  in  the  dignified,  diversified,  and 
beneficial  form  it  has  now  assumed  has  largely 
resulted  from  two  main  causes.  Competition  among 
the  offices  engaged  in  the  business  has  led  to  ever 
increasingly  attractive  policies  being  devised,  and  to 
countless  concessions  being  made  to  the  needs  and 
whims  of  the  assuring  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  has  never  been  quite  contented  ;  it  always  clamours 
for  something  better,  something  more  ;  what  satisfied 
a  past  generation  of  policyholders  is  not  considered 
good  enough  by  the  next  one.  These  causes,  ever 
acting  and  reacting,  and  influenced  in  turn  by  changes 
in  our  social  conditions,  have  give  us  life  assur- 
ance as  it  is  known  to-day.  The  man  who  desires  to 
provide  for  his  family  can  do  so  on  far  more  favour- 
able terms  than  was  possible  only  a  few  years  ago  ; 
he  can  make  provision  for  his  own  old  age  in  any 
number  of  ways  ;  he  is  helped  in  the  effort  to  save  money 
for  the  education  or  advancement  of  his  sons  and 
daughters  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  wish  that  would  not  be  gratified  by  one  or  other  of 
our  life  offices. 

Finality  in  life  assurance  will  perhaps  never  be 
reached.  Actuaries  still  discover  a  way  to  devise  fresh 
schemes  likely  to  interest  either  assurants  or  annuitants, 
and  we  seem  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  their 
ingenuity  will  be  exhausted.  Opportunities  in  the 
oldest  directions  are  now,  however,  becoming 
scarcer,  and  latterly  attention  has  been  paid  to 
fields  which  were  at  one  time  neglected.  Most 
of  the  leading  offices  now  issue  policies  enabling  life 
assurance  benefits  to  be  obtained  during  the  earliest 
childhood,  the  policy  vesting  when  adult  age  is  reached, 
without  any  medical  examination  whatever.  In  this 
direction  a  new  and  steadily  growing  source  of  income 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  years 
hence  parents  in  respectable  positions  will  consider 
it  a  duty  to  take  out  a  policy  on  the  life  of  each  child 
born  to  them.  Other  ordinary  offices  are  more  or  less 
encroaching  upon  the  ground  formerly  dominated  by 
the  ordinary-industrial  companies  and  collecting 
societies,  granting  policies  payable  by  small  monthly 
instalments,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  clerks  and 
other  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Others, 
again,  are  showing  a  most  decided  disposition  to  enter 
into  direct  competition  with  banking  interests.  Child- 
ren's assurances,  children's  endowments,  educational 
endowments,  and  many  fixed  term  policies  implv  bank- 
ing in  a  certain  form.  The  prospectuses  recently  issued 
prove,  however,  that  the  banker's  citadel  is  being 
s(  riousiy  attacked  at  the  other  end  also.  Praise- 
worthy efforts  arc  now  being  made  to  induce  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  sums  assured,  either  through  death 
or  through  the  maturity  of  the  contract,  to  accept  the 


amount  due  in  the  form  of  an  annuity  either  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years  or  during  life. 

Some  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  introduced  with 
this  object  in  view  are  most  ingenious,  and  should  meet 
with  success,  so  manifest  are  the  advantages  they  offer 
from  a  thrift  point  of  view.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  have  gone  even  further  than 
this,  for  since  1  January  1907  beneficiaries  of  either  class 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  insurance  money  with  the 
company  at  call,  without  expense  of  any  kind,  interest 
being  allowed  them  at  the  rate  adopted  in  the  calculation 
of  annual  bonuses,  but  never  to  be  less  than  three  per 
cent.  So  far  this  American  company  has  never 
employed  a  lower  rate  than  ^"4  2s.  per  cent.,  and  recent 
bonuses  have  been  computed  on  a  considerably  more 
liberal  basis.  Obviously  this  valuable  concession  to  the 
requirements  of  executors  and  other  beneficiaries  intro- 
duces the  banking  element  in  a  direct  form,  and  one  or 
two  other  companies  have  made  somewhat  similar 
arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  their  patrons. 

It  is  rather  noticeable  that  most  recent  improvements 
in  connexion  with  life  office  methods  have  more  or  less 
aimed  at  the  prevention  of  assurance  money  being 
received  in  a  lump  sum,  and  then,  as  so  frequently 
happens,  being  wasted.  While  the  money  is  held  by 
an  opulent  and  carefully  conducted  office  it  is  of  course 
indisputably  safe,  and  will  be  made  to  earn  compound 
interest  at  a  high  rate — anything,  indeed,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  the  hands  of  a  private  individual  it 
will  probably  yield  a  lower  rate  of  simple  interest,  and 
the  difference  between  simple  and  compound  interest, 
less  a  trifle  for  expenses,  is  the  measure  of  the  benefits 
which  the  office  can  afford  to  give  those  of  its  patrons 
who  wisely  leave  the  capital  sum  in  its  safe  custody 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  Bankers,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  cannot  make  nearly  such  a  good  return  to  their 
clients  as  can  the  experienced  management  of  a  success- 
ful insurance  company  or  society  ;  nor  have  they  ever 
done  so.  These  truths  are  beginning  to  be  widely 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  time  goes  on  life  offices 
will  largely  extend  the  banking  side  of  their  businesses, 
and  accumulate  enormous  sums  belonging  to  the  public. 

F.  N.  Newcome. 


OLD   AND    RECENT   SCOTTISH  OFFICES. 

\\J  HY,  asked  a  man  who  knows  so  much  about  Insur- 
y  *  ance  that  he  seldom  puts  questions  about  it,  why 
did  the  early  Scottish  offices  attain  such  remarkable 
success,  and  why  have  some  later  ones  fallen  so  far  short 
of  equalling  these  achievements?  Of  the  facts  as  he  put 
them  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  Scotland  has  played  a 
foremost  part  in  the  history  of  Insurance,  whether  we 
measure  it  by  the  contributions  of  individuals  to  the 
science  or  by  the  proportion  of  Scottish  offices  which 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  falling-off  in  the  ability  and  ingenuity  with  which 
the  old-established  offices  are  administered.  The  great 
wax  greater  with  age,  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
nothing  of  modern  date  challenges  their  position  ;  indeed 
most  of  the  more  recently  formed  companies  have  either 
achieved  scanty  success  or  miserably  failed. 

As  to  why  Scotsmen  came  to  the  front  when  life 
insurance  was  young,  let  us  quote  a  sentence  from 
Walter  Bagehot.  "  There  appears  to  me  ",  he  writes, 
"  in  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  people — fostered,  no 
doubt,  by  the  abstract  metaphysical  education  of  their 
universities,  but  also  by  way  of  natural  taste  supporting 
that  education,  and  rendering  it  possible  and  popular — 
a  power  of  reducing  human  actions  to  formula?  or  prin- 
ciples ".  This  passage  appears  in  one  of  the  "  Literary 
Studies  ",  and  not  in  the  writings  more  familiar  to 
financial  folk.  Bagehot  cites  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  an 
illustrative  instance,  and  the  reference  is  worth  quoting 
if  only  because  every  one  of  the  greater  Scottish  offices 
dates  from  the  period  when  Sir  Walter  was  the  com- 
manding figure  in  Scotland,  and  because  one  of  the 
foundations  of  that  time  has  made  excellent  use  for 
advertisement  purposes  of  Sir  Walter's  association 
with  it.     "Anyone",  says  Bagehot,  "who  will  study 
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his  description  of  the  Highland  clans  in  '  WaVerley  '; 
his  observations  on  the  industrial  side  (it  so  it  is  to  be 
called)  of  the  Border-life  ;  his  plans  for  dealing  with  the 

poor  of  his  ow  n  time,  will  be  struck  not  only  w  ith  a  plain 
sagacity,  w  hich  we  could  equal  in  England,  but  with 
the  digested  accuracy  and  theoretical  completeness 
which  they  show.  You  might  cut  paragraphs  even 
from  his  lighter  writings  which  would  be  thought  acute 
in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations  '  ".  It  would  be  too  flatter- 
ing to  his  contemporaries  to  take  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
a  sample  of  the  bulk,  but  in  this  particular  respect  he 
was  representative  of  a  tendency  and  a  state  of  mind. 
You  will  find  assisting  at  the  birth  of  the  older  Scottish 
offices,  and  predominating  on  their  directorates  to-day, 
the  very  social  class  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  belonged 
— a  class  linked  closely  with  the  land  though  engaged 
in  professional  life. 

Part  of  the  secret  of  the  stability  so  speedily  assumed 
by  the  old  Scottish  olfices  was  the  social  character  of 
their  origin  ;  another  was  that  faculty  of  reducing 
human  affairs  to  principles  and  formulae,  described  by 
Bagehot ;  and  a  third  was  the  receptive  attitude  of  a 
thrifty  and  philosophical  people  towards  proposals  for 
scientific  providence.  The  social  and  spontaneous 
origin  of  those  offices  is  singularly  illustrated  by  the 
titles  of  the  two  whose  foundation  virtually  dates  the 
golden  age  of  Scottish  life  insurance — the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund  ( 181 5)  and  the  Scottish  Provident  Insti- 
tution (1837).  You  trace  the  directness  of  the  amateur 
in  the  selection  of  names  so  strikingly  outside  the 
customary  nomenclature  of  the  promoter.  Let  us  look 
after  our  potential  widows ;  let  us  provide  for  those  we 
leave  behind  ;  fancy  work  and  profits  are  secondary 
considerations.  The  soundness  of  the  principles  and 
formula;  on  which  the  offices  of  that  period  pro- 
ceeded are  eloquently  declared  by  their  popularity  and 
their  balance-sheets.  And  it  was  to  the  receptivity  and 
responsiveness  of  the  Scottish  people  in  the  first  instance 
that  these  offices  owed  that  quick  growth  of  substance 
which  entitled  them  to  appeal  confidently  to  a  wider 
circle  of  supporters. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  extent  of  the  gap  in  time 
between  the  foundation  of  the  Life  Association  of  Scot- 
land and  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  1838  and  the  inception 
of  the  next  Scottish  office  which  still  survives  in  separate 
shape.  The  available  ground  had  been  occupied  very 
fully  and  tilled  intensely.  One  wonders  too  if  the  revo- 
lutionary advent  of  the  Scottish  Provident  had  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  enthusiasm  of  would-be  entrants  into  the 
field.  It  was  a  revolution  that  appealed  with  particular 
fascination  to  the  Scottish  temperament.  An  office 
must  make  profits  to  furnish  a  margin  of  security,  but, 
said,  and  still  says,  the  Scottish  Provident,  no  member 
shall  share  in  ascertained  and  divisible  profit  so  long  as 
he  may  be  a  potential  source  of  loss  to  the  Institution 
and  his  fellows.  Not  until  his  premiums  accumulated 
at  compound  interest  cover  the  amount  insured  should 
he  know  anything  of  bonus,  except  by  hearsay.  This 
has  been  a  popular  system,  as  the  progress  and  status 
of  the  Institution  prove,  but  it  has  found  few  imitators. 
Few,  that  is,  unless  we  take  the  Scottish  Provident 
to  be  the  true  and  only  sound  "  natural  premium  " 
system.  The  founders  of  that  office  aimed  at  taking 
nearly  as  little  as  was  absolutely  necessary  from  the 
members;  assessment  and  other  heterodox  variants  of 
the  same  idea  left  out  the  "  nearly  ".  And  so,  while 
the  long-livers  in  the  Scottish  Provident  scce  in  fat 
bonuses,  the  survivors  in  assessment  concerns  find  their 
reward  in  increasing  contributions. 

Scotland  ceased  to  produce  great  offices  principally 
because  it  no  longer  offered  room  for  new  enterprises. 
Did  1838  mark  the  end  of  the  prolific  period  because  of 
the  pre-occupation  of  Scottish  intellect  and  energies  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  years  with  ecclesiastical 
controversies?  It  would  be  absurd  to  offer  such  an 
explanation  but  for  the  essentially  social,  as  opposed 
to  financial,  origin  of  the  old  representative  Scottish 
insurance  offices,  and  for  the  absolute  absorption  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  Scotland  in  the  "  ten  years' 
conflict  "  over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  after  a  long 
interval  one  found  Scottish,  or  quasi-Scottish,  insurance 


projects  springing  up,  they  were  not  of  the  old  type, 
with  a  ready-made  and  enthusiastic  lay  clientele,  but 
were  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  ambitious  prac- 
titioners in  the  insurance  world,  who  found  promotion 
slow  for  both  of  their  class,  and  cast  about  for  "  fell 
wauls  "  to  till.  Such  wants  are  frequently  miscal- 
culated, but  not  more  frequently  than  the  capacity  of 
the  adventurous  seeker  to  minister  to  them.  An  old 
office  may  go  on  comfortably  without  great  wit 
in  advertising — though  not  without  free  and  judicious 
advertising — but  it  is  madness  for  the  keenest  and  most 
expert  canvasser  who  can  get  together  a  promoter  and 
directors  of  sorts  to  think  that  he  can  take  the  public 
by  assault.  One  hears  sometimes  of  old  companies 
which  are  living  on  their  traditions,  and  living  fairly  ; 
for  a  satisfied  father  is  apt  to  influence  sons  and  even 
sons-in-law  in  the  choice  of  an  insurance  office.  -The 
newcomer  attempts  something  bizarre  to  counteract 
this  and  other  tendencies  which  serve  to  aggrandise  the 
old,  and  the  eccentric  does  not  pay  when  the  provident 
public  is  in  question.  D.  O.  Croal. 


FUTURE   OF    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE. 

AT  last  it  is  possible  to  take  a  fairly  hopeful  view 
of  the  employers'  liability  insurance  situation, 
although  conditions  in  regard  to  the  making  of  profits 
are  as  yet  far  from  being  perfect.  Substantial  improve- 
ment has,  however,  taken  place  of  late,  and  the  outlook 
has  ceased  to  be  so  seriously  alarming.  In  the  first 
place  competition  has  in  many  ways  been  reduced.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  more  recently  formed  non- 
Tariff  companies  have  found  it  either  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  retire  from  business,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
underwriting  in  connexion  with  workmen's  compensa- 
tion risks  is  in  the  hands  of  strong  Tariff  companies 
— to  wit,  the  Alliance;  Commercial  Union  ;  Employers' 
Liability  ;  Guardian  ;  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
and  Central ;  London  and  Lancashire  Fire ;  North 
British  and  Mercantile — mainly  through  the  medium  of 
the  Railway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company  ;  Royal ; 
Royal  Exchange  ;  Sun  ;  and  Yorkshire.  The  returns  for 
the  year  19 10,  although  incomplete,  suggest  that  non- 
Tariff  enterprises  have  seen  their  best  day.  Out  of  pre- 
miums amounting  to  ^2,272,763  in  all,  only  ^287,434 
was  received  by  these  concerns  and  .£1,985,329  by  the 
rival  Tariff  offices.  Only  one  of  the  former  class, 
indeed,  raised  an  income  in  excess  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  one  was  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Equit- 
able, which  was  some  time  since  amalgamated  with  the 
Atlas  Assurance  Company,  and  joined  the  Tariff  ranks. 
The  Empire  Guarantee  and  Insurance  Corporation  has 
also  disappeared,  and  a  provisional  agreement  was  re- 
cently entered  into  between  the  boards  of  the  National 
General  and  Royal  Scottish  Companies.  The  former 
company,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  adopted  Tariff  principles, 
but  every  competitor  out  of  the  running  lessens  the 
temptation  to  cut  rates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  competition  of  non-Tariff 
offices  is  no  longer  a  danger  to  be  feared.  Most  of  the 
remaining  companies  are  well  managed  and  have 
no  desire  to  involve  themselves  in  financial  diffi- 
culties by  accepting  hazardous  risks  at  utterly  un- 
remunerative  rates.  The  Legal  and  Northern  Equit- 
able can  be  cited  as  cases  in  point  ;  so  can  the  British 
General,  the  Imperial  Accident,  the  National  Insurance 
Company  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Provincial.  The 
managements  of  these  companies  run  no  unnecessary 
risks,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  directors  of  the  Fine 
Art  and  General  have  been  taught  their  lesson,  and  will 
act  circumspectly  in  future.  Most  recent  failures  to 
make  two  ends  meet  have  been  mainly  due  not  so  much 
to  rate-cutting  propensities  or  indifferent  management  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  premiums  which  were  being 
obtained  from  employers  engaged  in  certain  industries 
and  trades.  Many  of  the  Tariff  offices,  indeed,  lost  money 
both  last  vear  and  the  year  before  by  their  underwriting, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  losses  sustained  by  their 
employers'  liability  departments  were  comparatively 
serious. 
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When  the  present  position  of  the  opposing  forces 
engaged  in  this  important  field  of  insurance  enterprise 
is  surveyed,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  each  alike  has 
strengthened  its  entrenchments.  With  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  such  of  the  non-Tariff  companies  as 
remain  are  in  a  position  to  hold  their  ground — at  all 
events,  for  a  considerable  time  ;  while  the  great  majority 
of  the  adherents  to  Tariff  regulations  appear  to  be  no 
longer  in  any  real  difficulty.  Rates  have  not  yet  been 
placed  on  a  profitable  footing  all  round — employers  in 
many  departments  of  industry  still  pay  much  less  than 
they  should  ;  but  the  number  of  such  instances  of  under- 
rating has  greatly  been  reduced  within  the  last  few 
months,  and  most  of  the  Tariff  offices  are  now  making 
small  profits  on  the  aggregate  of  their  transactions. 
Indirectly,  also,  the  rival  camp  has  benefited  from 
the  improvement  in  this  respect  brought  about  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Accident  Offices  Association.  They,  in 
turn,  have  been  enabled  to  stiffen  their  rates  to  some 
extent,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  moment 
most  of  them  are  holding  their  own. 

That  the  financial  results  of  the  current  year  will  be 
more  or  less  disappointing  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
During  its  first  half  the  companies,  as  a  body,  were 
working  under  the  old  disheartening  conditions — help- 
ing many  employers  to  pay  their  way.  Losses  sustained 
under  policies  issued  at  former  rates  during  the  second 
half  of  igio  will  have  to  be  set  against  such  profits  as 
may  be  derived  from  renewals  obtained  at  advanced 
rates  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  probably  safe, 
therefore,  to  predict  that  the  accounts  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  early  part  of  191 2  will  again  testify  to 
the  unremunerative  character  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion business,  but  such  a  fact  would  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  a  paying  foundation  has  not  now  been  reached. 


STABILITY  OF   BRITISH   FIRE  OFFICES. 

ATTENTION  has  often  been  directed  to  the  truly  remark- 
able financial  stability  of  British  fire  insurance  enter- 
prises, but  it  is  probable  that  at  no  period  in  their  long  and 
exciting  history  have  their  sterling  worth  and  powers  of  re- 
cuperation been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  as  during  the  last 
few  years.  Since  "The  Fire  Office" — now  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Company — was  started  in  May  1080  the  manage- 
ments of  these  great  companies  have  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  face  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  sudden  disastrous 
fires,  but  the  historical  records  which  have  been  pre- 
served show  that  only  on  rare  occasions  has  an  important 
office  been  compelled  to  close  its  doors  owing  to  inability 
to  pay  its  creditors.  When  Cotton's,  Hay'*;,  and  Chamber- 
lain's wharves  in  Tooley  Street  were  destroyed  by  fire  on 
22  June  1861  several  companies  were  severely  hit,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  many  large  London  fires,  which  have 
called  for  huge  amounts;  in  some  of  these  fires  the  old 
"  Westminster  ",  which  is  now  an  appenage  of  the  Alliance, 
sustained  serious  losses,  but  the  company  never  failed 
to  meet  its  engagements.  Many  provincial  outbreaks 
have  also  proved  extremely  costly,  while  several  disasters 
abroad  are  never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  ones  may  be  recalled  :  St.  Thomas  (West  Indies), 
[805  J  New  York,  1835;  Hamburg,  1842;  Constantinople, 
184s;  Charleston,  1801  ;  Portland  (Maine),  1866;  Con- 
stantinople,  1870;  Chicago,  187 1 ,  when  six  British  offices 
paid  £7i ,  182,52 1 ,  tow  ards  which  total  sum  the  Liverpool  and 
London  and  (ilobe  contributed  £7654,136  and  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  .£.455,730;  Boston,  1872,  when 
property  to  the  value  of  £."14,000,000  was  destroyed;  St.  John 
(New  Brunswick),  1877;  Kingston  (Jamaica),  1882  ;  St.  John's 
(Newfoundland),  1892;  Baltimore,  1904;  and  Toronto  in  the 
same  year.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  great 
catastrophes  successfully  faced  by  the  companies  prior  to 
April  1906,  when  the  crowning  disaster  occurred  at  San 
Francisco.  Then  it  was,  indeed,  believed  that  more  than  one 
famous  home  institution  would  succumb  to  the  strain  placed 
upon  its  resources. 

Practically  all  of  the  great  offices  are  to-day  as  strong  as 
they  were  prior  to  the  fire  and  earthquake  at  San  Francisco. 
Their  recovery,  indeed,  has  been  almost  marvellous.  When 
the  accounts  for  the  year  1906  were  presented  profit  and  loss 
balances  were  found  to  have  been  depleted  almost  to  zero,  and 
in  several  instances  other  reserve  funds  had  been  tapped 
as  a  result  of  the  magnificent  attempt  which  was  made  to 
pay  all  claimants  under  policies  with  the  utmost  promptitude. 


That  San  Francisco  was  rebuilt  in  such  a  short  time  was 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  British  insurance  companies  and 
the  sacrifices  made  by  British  shareholders.  Americans,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  were  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  our 
institutions  for  the  generosity  they  displayed  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  it  is  permissible,  therefore,  to  re-state  a  fact 
that  is  indisputable. 

Present-dav  interest  in  the  San  Francisco  disaster  mainly 
arises,  however,  from  the  proof  afforded  in  regard  to  the 
recuperative  powers  possessed  by  thoroughly  well  managed 
insurance  companies.  The  catastrophe  itself  is  likely  to  be 
always  remembered,  for  it  will  be  carried  down  to  posterity 
in  the  form  of  most  elaborate  records.  But  from  a  fire  under- 
writing point  of  view  San  Francisco  belongs  to  remote 
history  ;  the  losses  then  sustained  .are  no  longer  reflected  in 
balance  sheets,  except  so  slightly,  in  some  few  cases,  as  to 
be  of  no  real  importance,  and  in  conversation  company  under- 
writers and  managers  now  rarely  refer  to  an  incident  which 
for  two  or  three  years  together  was  on  every  tongue. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  rehabilitation  which 
has  taken  place,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  position  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company  on  31  December  1905  and  1910, 
remembering  that  the  fire  and  its  sequelae  had  cost 
the  company  the  enormous  sum  of  £,"1,250,854  when  the 
accounts  for  the  following  vear  were  made  up.  In  the  earlier 
period  the  premiums  amounted  to  £73,054,216,  the  fire  fund 
stood  at  £,'1,400,000,  there  was  a  general  reserve  fund  of 
,£1,600,000,  and  a  profit  and  loss  balance  of  £71,325,903  was 
carried  forward.  Five  years  later  the  premium  income  had 
risen  to  £73,895,075,  but  the  fire  fund  had  been  increased 
to  ,£2,800,000,  the  reserve  fund  remained  at  £7 1,600, 000,  and 
a  balance  of  £71,149,090  was  available  as  a  second  line  of 
defence.  In  this  particular  instance  the  present  status  of  the 
office  is  stronger  relatively  than  it  was  before  the  million  and 
a-quarter  pounds  had  so  unexpectedly  to  be  found.  Other 
companies — notably  the  North  British  and  Mercantile,  the 
Alliance,  the  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe,  the  Northern, 
and  the  Phrenix — have  made  an  equally  splendid  recovery, 
and  it  can  truthfully  be  asserted  that  not  one  of  the  dozen  or 
so  offices  which  were  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
disaster  is  now  in  anj'  danger  of  losing  its  independence  as 
a  result  of  the  losses  it  sustained.  The  Atlas  was  undoubtedly 
in  jeopardy  for  a  time,  but  it  is  now  quite  secure;  while  the 
Caledonian  and  State,  which  both  alike  nearly  succumbed,, 
again  hold  fairly  strong  positions.  A  similar  remark  may 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  Law  Union  and  Rock.  Although 
that  company  has  not  fully  regained  its  strength,  it  is  no 
longer  confronted  by  financial  troubles;  neither  is  the  London 
and  Lancashire  Fire  nor  the  London  Assurance;  while  the 
Sun,  Royal  Exchange,  and  Scottish  Union  and  National 
stand  about  where  they  were  at  the  close  of  1905. 


ALLIANCE   ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  man  who  had  never  taken  out  an  insurance  policy 
of  any  kind,  and  suddenly  realised  the  need  for  such 
protection  in  all  the  many  walks  of  life,  would  only  have  to> 
pass  through  the  doors  of  the  Alliance  Assurance,  either  at 
the  head  office  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C.,  or  in  any 
important  provincial  town,  to  discover  that  almost  every 
conceivable  risk  is  now  covered  by  this  great  company. 
Whatever  the  range  of  his  transactions  there  would,  as  a  fact, 
be  no  necessity  to  go  elsewhere,  provided  his  own  record 
was  clean,  and  insurance — not  gambling — was  intended- 
Life  assurance  is  undertaken  in  all  its  departments,  so  is 
annuity  business,  and  fire,  marine,  personal  accident, 
employers'  liability,  sinking  fund,  plate-glass,  hail-stormr 
and  burglary  insurance;  fidelity  guarantees  are  also  under- 
taken, and  the  office  is  prepared  to  accept  responsibility  as  a 
trustee  and  executor.  Insurances  can  also  be  effected  against 
many  minor  contingencies;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to> 
name  a  single  genuine  risk  which  this  most  enterprising 
company  is  not  now  prepared  to  undertake.  All  business, 
moreover,  is  transacted  with  a  liberality  that  has  won  general 
admiration,  and  the  protection  afforded  policyholders  is  more 
than  ample.  Irrespective  of  the  paid-up  capital,  the  various 
funds  accumulated  at  the  end  of  1910  showed  a  total  in 
excess  of  £,"17,000,000,  and  additional  protection  was  afforded 
by  a  subscribed  capital  of  £75,450,000,  of  which  £7i, 000,000 
has  been  paid  up.  The  general  prospectus,  recently  issued, 
states  that  the  accumulated  funds  amount  to  £722, 000, 000, 
and  from  this  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  rapid  progress 
made  in  recent  years  has  been  more  than  continued  since  the 
last  accounts  were  published. 

That  prospectus,  which  is  certainly  worth  careful  perusal, 
shows,  by  the  way,  that  the  absorption  of  the  Economic 
Fife  Assurance  Societv  has  led  to  the  issue  of  a  particularly 
attractive    whole-life    policy,    distinguished   as   Table  ia. 
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which  will  appeal  strongly  to  persons  who  desire  to  possess 
a  with-proiit  contract  and  pay  at  the  same  time  an  exceed- 
ingly moderate  premium.  U  nder  this  new  table  the  bonus 
declared  will  be  at  a  rate  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  rate 
allotted  to  policies  under  the  full-profit  table — now  £i  ios. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Policyholders  who  accept  the  offer 
made  them  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
uniform  compound  bonuses  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  the  probability  of  an  increase  hereafter,  as  the 
last  valuation  made,  as  at  31  December  1908,  by  the  Om  and 
British  1893  tables  disclosed  a  very  strong  position,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  undivided  profit  was  carried  forward. 
Under  this  new  participating  plan  the  annual  premiums 
range  from  £i  us.  lod.  at  age  fifteen  next  birthday  up  to 
,£78  os.  id.  at  age  sixty-four,  whereas  the  full-profit  table 
shows  a  similar  gradual  rise  from  jQi  15s.  3d.  to  16s.  4d. 
At  the  younger  ages  of  life  these  reduced  premium  policies  are 
distinctly  attractive.  At  age  thirty  next  birthday  an  assurance 
of  £^500  costs  only  ^£11  3s.  o,d.  yearly,  £5  15s.  half-yearly,  or 
£?2  18s.  gd.  quarterly— rates  which  are  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  which  were  formerly  charged  for  non-profit  contracts, 
and  are  not  greatly  above  those  still  to  be  found  in  most 
prospectuses. 


STANDARD   LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Attention  was  directed  some  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
successful  results  obtained  by  the  Standard  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  in  its  eighteenth  and  latest  quinquennial 
period.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  causes  that'may 
have  led  to  the  recover}-  it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate 
briefly  some  of  the  more  important  facts.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1890  the  business  of  this  office  had  always  remained 
prosperous,  and  for  several  successive  quinquenniums  a 
uniform  bonus  of  £j  ios.,  being  at  the  yearly  rate  of  30s.  per 
cent.,  was  declared.  Subsequently,  however,  the  profits  were 
affected  In  various  ways — notably  the  reduced  yield  of  the 
investments  and  the  necessity  which  arose  to  introduce 
stronger  actuarial  bases,  and  at  the  end  of  1905,  when  the 
work  of  gradual  improvement  led  to  the  Om  and  British 
1893  tables  being  applied  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  most  of 
the  assurances  and  the  annuities  respectively,  the  position 
was  so  delicate  as  to  compel  the  directors  to  pass  the  usual 
bonus.  A  sound  foundation  had,  however,  then  been  secured, 
and  during  the  last  five  years  the  real  character  of  the  busi- 
ness that  was  being  transacted  was  made  apparent.  Out 
of  net  funds  amounting  to  .£12,657,039  an  amount  of 
^711,778,083  was  required  by  the  valuation  to  be  reserved, 
leaving  a  clear  surplus  of  £878,956,  including  a  small  sum 
brought  forward  from  1905.  Ignoring  this  trifling  sum,  an 
actual  profit  of  £926,926  was  realised  during  the  quin- 
quennium, intermediate  bonuses  having  absorbed  £61,433, 
while  dividends  to  shareholders  had  called  for  £30,000 
beyond  the  interest  earned  on  their  own  funds. 

A  life  office  which  can  divide  £834,233  among  its  partici- 
pating policyholders  as  a  result  of  five  years'  work  can  at 
once  be  recognised  as  being  thoroughly  prosperous.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  recent  valuation  was  made  on 
a  3  per  cent,  basis  throughout,  whereas  the  previous  one  was 
partly  made  with  3  per  cent,  and  partly  with  35  per  cent, 
interest  assumed.  But  for  the  change  made  in  this  respect  the 
equal  scheme  bonus  would  probably  have  been  nearer  35s. 
than  30s.  per  cent.,  and  the  other  bonuses  declared  could  have 
Been  correspond i ugly  increased.  The  policyholders,  who  pay 
only  moderate  premiums,  can  scarcely  fee]  dissatisfied  with 
their  last  bonuses,  and  had  the  full  sum  actually  earned  been 
available  for  distrihution  they  would  have  had  ample  cause 
for  satisfaction.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  Standard  Life  has 
been  splendidly  managed.  Expenses  have  been  gradually 
reduced,  and  the  burden  on  the  premium  income  has  thus 
been  lightened  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  investments  have 
been  rendered  more  remunerative.  The  character  of  the 
policies  offered  to  the  public  has  also  steadily  improved,  some 
of  the  latest  contracts  issued  being  really  of  a  nature  to 
command  attention.  This  was  not  so  always.  Standard 
Life  policies  were  at  one  time  open  to  some  criticism  ;  nothing 
but  good  can  be  said  of  such  a  scheme  as  the  Family 
Trust  Investment  Policv  which  made  its  appearance  some 
time  ago.  In  point  of  fact  the  latest  prospectus  shows  that 
the  company  is  now  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all  its  methods, 
nnd  its  business  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad 
ought  steadily  to  increase,  and  be  obtained  at  a  lower  net 
cost. 


EQUITABLE   LIFE   ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Oldest  of  all  existing  life  offices,  "  The  Old  Fquitable  ".  as 
i>  is  familiarly  called,  is  a  unique  institution.  It  was  founded 
in  1762,  has  never  paid  commission  to  agents,  and  for  over 


a  century  the  claims  paid  under  whole-life  assurances  have 
been,  on  the  average,  more  than  doubled  by  the  addition  of 
bonuses;  furthermore,  the  interest  earned  on  the  special 
reserve  fund  more  than  suffices  to  cover  the  total  cost  of 
management.  These  four  points  do  not  exhaust  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  business,  because  the  average  sum  assured  by 
each  policy  is  unusually  large,  the  premiums  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers are  exceptionally  small — much  below  the  average  for  life 
offices  generally — and  loans  on  the  security  of  their  policies 
are  made  to  them  at  the  low  rate  of  4  per  cent,  interest.  Non- 
profit assurances  are  also  granted  on  most  favourable  terms, 
and  these  are  undoubtedly  extremely  valuable  as  a  provision 
against  the  death  duties.  An  example  given  in  one  of  the 
Society's  brochures  brings  out  this  fact  very  clearly.  In  the 
case  of  an  estate  worth  ,£'100,000,  and  owned  by  a  man  aged 
forty-five,  the  estate  duty  (8  per  cent.)  and  the  settlement  duty 
(2  per  cent.)  would  amount  to  £"10,000;  legacy  or  succession 
duties,  varying  according"  to  circumstances,  would  also  have 
to  be  found.  For  an  assurance  of  .£10,000  without  profits 
the  annual  premium  charged  by  the  Equitable  would  be  £294 
— namely,  £29  8s.  per  £1000.  On  the  other  hand,  rebate 
of  income  tax  at  is.  2d.  in  the  £  could  be  claimed,  and 
this  would  reduce  the  net  annual  cost  by  £17  3s.,  to 
£276  17s.  As  the  usual  non-profit  rate  in  the  Equitable  is 
£3  5s.  id.  per  cent.,  and  is  higher  in  most  offices,  the 
attractiveness  of  these  special  death-duty  policies,  which 
are  not  issued  for  a  less  amount  than  £1000,  will  be  realised. 
Only  an  exceptionally  wealthy  society  could  afford  to  make 
such  a  liberal  offer ;  and  this  the  Equitable  unquestionably  is, 
although  its  funds  only  just  exceed  five  million  pounds,  and 
its  premium  income  is  not  as  yet  strikingly  large.  In  the 
life  assurance  world  financial  stability  is  comparative,  and  a 
small  office  may  really  be  much  stronger  than  one  many 
times  its  size. 


LONDON   AND   LANCASHIRE   LIFE  AND 
GENERAL. 

To  the  activities  of  the  management  of  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Life  and  General  Assurance  Association, 
Limited,  there  seem  to  be  no  limits.  Since  the  capital  of  the 
Company  was  enlarged  and  the  present  title  adopted  one 
development  has  succeeded  another,  and  the  financial'state- 
ment  due  next  spring  will  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
enterprise  that  is  being  displayed.  Not  only  is  a  most  deter- 
mined effort  being  made  to  extend  the  connexions  of  the 
newly-formed  fire,  accident,  employers'  liability,  and  general 
departments,  but  the  operations  of  the  life  branch  are  being 
pushed  with  greatly  increased  vigour.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  anticipate  that  the  next  report  will  record  a  large 
addition  to  the  aggregate  premium  income,  without  taking 
into  account  the  important  connexions  which  were  acquired 
some  time  ago  from  the  Welsh  Insurance  Corporation  Ltd. 
To  what  extent  fire  and  casualty  underwriting  will  prove  a 
source  of  strength  and  revenue  is,  of  course,  uncertain — 
competition  in  all  directions  is  now  so  keen.  It  can,  how- 
ever, safely  be  asserted  that  the  recent  change  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Company  has  imparted  vitality  to  the 
business  generally,  and  some  of  the  new  policies  issued  by 
the  various  departments  have  been  of  an  exceptionally 
attractive  character. 

One  recent  departure  in  life  assurance  practice  calls  for 
special  notice.  Some  short  time  ago  the  Association  intro- 
duced a  novel,  indeed  unique,  scheme  of  "  Immediate 
Annuity  Bonds  ",  designed  to  meet  the  chief  objections  that 
have  been  raised  to  ordinary  immediate  annuities.  Although 
annuitants  are  popularly  supposed  to  live  for  ever,  they 
frequently  die  early,  when  most  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  the  annuity  is  lost  to  the  estate.  Ordinary 
annuities  are  also  quite  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  persons  who 
are  of  under-average  vitality;  and  an  important  section  of  the 
public  was  in  reality  left  out  in  the  cold;  neither  objection 
holds  good  as  regards  the  London  and  Lancashire's  scheme. 
The  contract  secures  to  the  purchaser  a  definite  income  (also 
life  assurance  if  desired),  payable  by  half-yearly  instalments 
during  the  assumed  "  expectation  of  life  ",  and  for  so  long 
after  the  expiration  of  such  term  certain  as  the  annuitant 
may  live.  For  a  proposal  of  this  kind  only  good  can  be  said, 
because  the  purchaser  of  an  annuity  can  no  longer  be  charged 
with  selfishness.  Should  he  or  she  die  within  the  "  expecta- 
tion of  life  "  period,  the  payments  are  continued  until  the 
end  of  such  period,  or  a  commuted  cash  payment,  also 
guaranteed,  can  be  taken.  Moreover,  the  annuitant  can  at 
any  time  during  the  period  in  question  claim  the  cash  sur- 
render value  of  his  policy.  Loan  values  (if  not  less  than 
£.20)  are  also  guaranteed  up  to  a  certain  amount,  and  these, 
plus  interest,  are  automatically  paid  by  the  annuity  during 
the  expectation  term,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  such  term  being 
survived,  the  full  annuity  again  becomes  payable.  At  any 
time,  moreover— subject  to  satisfactory  medical  examination 
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LONDON  &  LANCASHIRE  LIFE  &  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd. 

Funds   Exceed  £2,700,000. 

LIFE  :   FIRE  :  ACCIDENT. 

BEFORE  INVESTING, 
It  would   oe   to  your  advantage  to  consider 

THE  IN¥ESTMBNT  ANNUITY  BONDS 

Issued,   by    this  Association. 

These  Bonds  yield  from  4^  %  to  13  %,  payable  half-yearly,  the  rate  varying  with  the  age 
of  the  investor.  This  return  is  Guaranteed  by  the  above  Association  during  the  expectation 
of  life  of  the  investor,  and  for  so  long  after  the  expiration  of  such  term  as  he  may  survive. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  TRANSACTED  AT  MODERATE  RATES  OF  PREMIUM 

EDUCATIONAL.  ANNUITIES  AND  1  SINKING  FUND  AND 

ENDOWMENTS  FOR   CHILDREN.  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES. 

BURGLARY.      WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 
THIRD  PARTY  AND  DRIVER'S  RISKS.  MOTOR  CAR. 

LOSS   OF   PROFITS  INSURANCE.  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE,  &c. 

LICENSE.  ENGINEERING. 

PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  66  &  67  Cornhill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

W.  2ENEAS  MACK  AY,   General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

"Why  and  Where 
to  Assure" 

Persons  considering  Life  Assurance 
are    invited    to    apply    to  the 

SCOTTISH  AMICABLE  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

for  this  Pamphlet.  Mutual  Office 
Estd.   1826.       No  Shareholders. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £5,500,000. 

London  Office  =  -  1  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 
Head  Office    -    35  ST.  VINCENT  PLACE,  GLASGOW. 
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 the  annuity  bond  can  be  exchanged  for  a  fully  paid-up 

assurance,  and  should  death  occur  during  the  "  expectation  " 
period  the  amount  assured  is  increased  by  the  sum  which 
could  have  been  claimed  as  a  commuted  cash  payment  or 
death  allowance.  In  brief,  the  contract  affords  an  immediate 
annuitv  with  valuable  surrender  and  loan  options, 
coupled  with  the  special  safeguard  that,  should  the  "  life  " 
die  before  the  •"expectation  "  age  is  reached,  the  principal 
sum  invested  is  not  sacrificed. 

The  policy  described  at  some  length  above  is  merely  one  of 
a  number  of  excellent  offers  now  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  public.  A  feature,  for  instance,  is  being  made  of 
policies  intended  to  provide  capital  at  a  future  time  for 
educational  and  suchlike  purposes,  also  of  children's  deferred 
assurances  without  medical  examination.  A  special  contract 
has  also  been  designed  for  use  in  connexion  with  the 
death  duties,  and  a  bid  is  being  made  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
middle  classes  by  means  of  whole-life,  limited  payment,  and 
endowment  assurances  that  can  be  had  by  payment  of  only 
ten  shillings  monthly.  Indeed,  when  the  literature  relating 
to  the  various  departments  is  examined  it  is  found  that  the 
London  and  Lancashire  Life  and  General  now  caters  in  some 
form  or  other  for  the  needs  of  practically  the  whole  com- 
munity, almost  every  known  risk  being  covered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  many  policies  in  the  hands  of  its  agents. 


NEW  YORK   LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  "  New  York  "  is  the  older  of  the  two  famous  American 
life  offices,  having  been  founded  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Nautilus  "  in  1841.  It  is  to-day  the  largest  institution 
of  its  kind,  and  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  popular.  An  international  business  is  transacted 
— everywhere  with  the  utmost  success — and  in  1910 
the  income  of  the  company  from  all  sources  reached 
£722,189,775,  and  compared  with  £721,401,461  in  1909, 
when  an  increase  of  £392,600  was  reported.  Last  year 
the  new  premiums  yielded  £1,338,972,  the  renewal  premiums 
£714,861,796,  and  annuities  were  sold  to  the  amount  of 
£7310,772,  while  interest  produced  £^5,504,359,  and  .£'173,876 
was  received  in  other  ways.  The  disbursements  of  this 
great  mutual  society  are  on  almost  as  sensational  a  scale. 
In  the  same  period  the  death  claims  absorbed  .£4,875,400 
and  ^1,329,257  was  paid  to  the  holders  of  endowment 
policies  which  matured ;  annuity  and  trust  fund  payments 
required  £7376,983;  policyholders  were  paid  £71,772,387  in 
the  form  of  cash  dividends  or  bonuses,  and  £"2,688,718  went 
to  holders  of  deferred  dividend  and  other  policies.  Expenses 
of  management  and  commission  require,  moreover,  a  very 
large  sum  each  year,  but  the  business  is  now  conducted  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  members,  and 
huge  sums  are  annually  added  to  the  accumulations.  When 
all  adjustments  had  been  made  the  excess  of  income  over 
disbursements  was  £78,971,315  in  1909  and  £8,547,758  in 
1910,  the  last  increase  giving  the  society  the  control  of 
funds  which  were  officially  certified  to  be  of  a  value  of 
£7131,075,016  on  31  December  last. 

How  important  are  the  British  connexions  of  this  great 
American  office  is  proved  by  two  statements  made  in  recent 
reports  to  the  policyholders.  In  1909  the  London  Office 
dealt  with  claims  amounting  to  £,'177,298,  those  due  to 
mortality  calling  for  a  sum  of  £"119,768,  and  those  arising 
from  the.  maturity  of  contracts  for  £57,530;  and  in  1910 
the  sums  paid  to  policyholders  and  the  representatives  of 
the  dead  were  scarcely  less  considerable.  At  the  close  of  last 
year,  again,  the  substantial  amount  of  £9,460,250  was 
assured  under  22,739  policies — figures  which  represent  a  home 
life  business  of  average  magnitude.  Only  in  France  and 
Russia  indeed,  among  European  countries,  has  the  New 
York  Life  secured  a  firmer  footing,  and  even  in  Canada,  so 
adjacent  to  the  head  office  of  the  company,  the  transactions 
are  not  appreciably  greater.  To  what  extent  patronage  is 
now  being  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  known, 
but  latterly  the  London  management  has  been  marked  bv 
Increased  enterprise,  and  it  is  probable  that  future  returns 
will  testify  to  a  steady  expansion  of  the  business  transacted 
here. 

Almost  everywhere  indeed  the  company  is  now  extending 
its  organisation,  .and  at  the  end  of  1910  there  were  nearly  a 
millirtn  policies  in  force,  covering  an  amount  of  £7419,164,293 
— a  gain  of  £77,614,056  over  the  previous  year's  figures. 
Last  war  the  New  York  completed  68,752  policies  for 
£732,2<i4,66>-;,  while  the  full  amount  of  the  new  insurance  was 
§£>35i  '3S-492-  These  almost  astonishing  totals  are  certain  to 
be  exceeded  during  the  current  year.  Just  now  the  New 
York  is  in  excellent  form  all  round,  and  its  prosperity  is 
unquestionable.  A  comparison  with  the  accounts  for  1907 
shows  how  immensely  the  business  increased  in  actuarial 


stability  during  the  three  years.  The  unmistakable  improve- 
ment is  mainly  attributable  to  the  wholesome  reduction  in 
working  charges  effected  in  recent  years.  Though  this 
gigantic  American  office  still  spends  more  than  two  million 
pounds  each  year,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  extravagance. 
Its  accounts  now  disclose  a  moderate  general  expense  ratio, 
and  the  burden  on  the  premium  income,  both  new  and 
renewal,  is  no  longer  at  all  excessive. 

This  sounder  management  is  enabling  the  company  to 
giant  policies  even  more  beneficial  than  those  which  gained 
such  a  high  reputation  in  former  years.  Its  latest  creation  is 
really  a  marvel  of  liberality,  for  it  combines  all  the  old  popular 
features  together  with  a  fresh  clause  providing  for  the 
waiver  of  premiums  upon  permanent  total  disablement  of 
the  insured.  The  new  clause  reads  as  follows,  and  is  of 
sufficient  public  importance  to  be  worth  quoting  : — 

The  company,  by  endorsement  hereon,  will  waive  payment  of  the 
premiums  thereafter  becoming  due,  if  the  insured,  before  attaining  the 
age  of  sixty  years  and  after  paying  at  least  one  full  annual  premium 
and  before  default  in  the  payment  of  any  subsequent  premium,  shall 
furnish  proof  satisfactory  to  the  company  that  he  has  become  wholly 
and  permanently  disabled  by  bodily  injury  or  by  disease  so  that  he  is 
and  will  be  permanently,  continuously,  and  wholly  prevented  thereby 
from  performing  any  work  for  remuneration  or  profit  or  from  following 
any  gainful  occupation.  All  premiums  so  waived  shall  not  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  payable  under  the  policy,  and  the  values  provided  for  in 
Section  10,  Cash  Loans,  and  Section  12,  Benefits  on  Surrender  or 
Lapse,  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  premiums  had  been  paid  in  cash. 


NORTH   BRITISH   AND  MERCANTILE. 

Although  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  is  not  the  oldest 
survivor  of  the  insurance  offices  established  in  Scotland  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  company  is 
now  more  than  a  centenarian,  for  fire  business  was  begun 
on  1 1  November  1809,  life  assurance  being  added  to  the 
programme  in  1823.  Originally  the  company  was  known 
as  the  North  British  Insurance  Company,  but  the  title  was 
changed  in  1862,  when  an  amalgamation  was  effected  with 
the  Mercantile  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  had  then  just 
commenced  operations  in  London.  The  present  importance 
of  the  business  has  not  been  largely  due  to  transactions 
of  this  kind.  Prior  to  the  merger  with  the  Mercantile  only 
the  Morayshire,  Newcastle,  and  United  Kingdom  offices 
had  been  absorbed,  and  the  subsequent  fusions  recorded  are 
as  follows: — Volunteer  Service,  1865;  Scottish  Provincial, 
1889;  Universal  Life,  1901  ;  Ocean  Marine,  1907;  and  Rail- 
way Passengers,  1910.  The  purchase  of  the  two  last-named 
companies  was  more  a  question  of  necessity  than  of  choice ; 
other  powerful  fire  offices  had  opened  marine  and  accident 
departments,  and  it  was  compulsory  to  move  with  the  flowing 
tide.  Apart  from  the  connexions  recently  formed  with 
marine  and  casualty  underwriting,  the  North  British — as 
it  now  is,  with  some  £"22,500,000  in  the  way  of  funds — is 
practically  the  outcome  of  honourable  and  skilful  administra- 
tion throughout  a  number  of  decades,  because  neither  of  the 
two  original  departments  gained  much  premium  income  from 
the  earlier  amalgamations  negotiated. 

Extremely  few  insurance  offices  have,  indeed,  obtained  a 
larger  measure  of  popularity  and  success;  and  the  prosperity 
now  enjoyed  can  truthfully  be  said  to  have  been  deserved. 
Money  has  never  been  wasted  by  this  company,  and  in  its 
dealings  with  the  public  it  has  always  been  straightforward 
and  liberal.  That  such  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  is 
proved  by  the  sums  w-hich  are  raised  from  premiums  each 
year.  In  the  fire  department — an  international  concern — the 
receipts  from  this  source  largely  exceeded  £"2,200,000  in  1910, 
while  the  life  premiums  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of 
that  sum,  _£7i ,ot<>,  15 1  having  been  received  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  £88,418  abroad.  So  far  as  life  business  is 
concerned,  the  company  is  essentially  British,  for  its  trans- 
actions beyond  the  two  isles  are  inconsiderable.  One  advan- 
tage of  a  home  policy  in  connexion  with  life  assurance  is 
a  moderate  range  of  expenditure,  permitting  surplus  to 
accumulate  and  liberal  bonuses  to  be  paid.  Those  recently 
declared  by  the  North  British  were  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per 
c(  iil.  per  annum,  on  the  compound  plan,  and  compared  with 
28s.  in  1906  and  1900,  and  with  26s.  in  1896. 

That  the  successful  development  of  the  life  business  in 
recent  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  up-to- 
date  contracts,  such  as  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Option 
Policy  ",  seems  to  be  unquestionable,  although  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  increasing  bonuses  declared  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  assuring  classes.  Latterly,  indeed, 
the  strides  made  by  the  company  have  been  specially  notice- 
able. During  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  policies  in 
force  increased  from  63,018  to  71,972,  and  there  was  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  amount  assured  and  premium 
income.  By  itself  this  fact  counts  for  little — life  office  gains 
arise  from  so  many  different  causes;  the  really  interesting 
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Non  ■  Profit  Rates  BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 


LOWER  THAN  THOSE 
OF  ANY  OTHER  OFFICE 

are  offered  hy  the  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY 
for  Assurances  of  £1,000  or  over,  effected  as 

PROVISION  FOR  DEATH  DUTIES 

For  full  particulars,  with  copy  of  the  New  Scale  of 
Duty,  write  for  the  Society's  leaflet  :  "  The  New 
Death   Duties,   and  how  to    provide    for  them." 


ESTABLISHED  I860. 


CLAIMS  PAID 
FUNDS  - 


£7,800,000 
£2,700,000 


The  Society  has  no  Shareholders  and  pays  j 
no  Commission,  and  it  thus  secures 
EXCEPTIONAL  BENEFITS  TO 
POLICY  HOLDERS. 


EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society 

Mansion   House  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CHIEF  OFFICES: 

BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


FUNDS   EXCEED  £5,000,000. 


Q.  J.  L1DST0NE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


LIFE.  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 
HOUSE  PURCHASE. 

J.  A.  JEFFERSON,  F.I.A.,  Secretary. 


The  STANDARD  LIFE 


ASSURANCE  CO. 


Established  1825. 


Incorporated  1010. 


ABSOLUTE  SECURITY.  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 

MODERATE  PREMIUMS.  WORLD-WIDE  ORGANISATION, 


A  reversionary  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £1  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  in 
respect  of  the  five  years  ending  15th  November,  19 10,  on  all  ordinary  With-Profit  policies 
existing  at  that  date. 

A  copy  of  the  Directors'  Report  showing  the  strength  of  the  Company's  position  and 
the  highly  favourable  OUtlOOk  for  the  future  will  be  sent  on  application: 
also  full  particulars  of  new  and  attractive  Schemes. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS 
REVENUE 

BONUS  DECLARED 
CLAIMS  PAID 


£12,750,000 
£1,525,000 
£8,170,000 

£23,590,000 


Head  Office:  EDINBURGH. 
LONDON:    83  King  William  Street,  E.C.  ;    3  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

DUBLIN  :  59  Dawson  Street. 
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point  is  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  has  not  appreciably 
ri n,  while  the  business  is  steadily  becoming  more 
profitable. 


MUTUAL   LIFE   OF   NEW  YORK. 

Some  reference  is  made  elsewhere  to  a  unique  offer  received 
by  the  policyholders  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  about  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the 
motives  prompting  that  exceptional  act  of  liberality  beyond 
mentioning  that  it  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  trustees 
to  give  the  members  maximum  benefits  in  all  practicable 
ways.  Much  interest  attaches,  however,  to  the  changes 
which  led  to  the  concession  being  possible.  Several  years 
back  the  rate  of  interest  earned  by  the  Society  on  its  enormous 
funds  was  not  specially  high,  nor  were  the  bonuses  then 
being  declared  noted  for  their  excellence.  The  offer  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  became  possible  owing  to  the 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  business,  coupled  with 
the  more  important  consideration  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able probability  of  that  prosperity  diminishing  in  the  future. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  have  reforms  been  carried  out  by 
the  Peabody  administration  that  for  six  years  in  succession 
the  scale  of  annual  bonuses  has  been  increased — on  the  last 
occasion  by  as  much  as  28  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
previous  distribution.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  facts,  we 
may  say  that  since  that  administration  came  into  office  the 
bonuses  have  been  doubled,  while  the  amount  of  £2,780,150 
set  aside  for  those  payable  during  191 1  showed  even 
greater  proportionate  expansion.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  character  of  the  business  has  entirely  altered ; 
expenditure  has  been  lowered  to  a  reasonable  figure,  the 
investments  have  been  changed,  and  made  far  more  pro- 
ductive, and  the  lapsing  of  policies — an  old  source  of  trouble 
and  expense — has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

That  the  business  of  this  gigantic  mutual  society  is  now 
most  profitable  can  no  longer  be  denied.  In  1910,  according 
to  a  report  issued  by  the  London  office,  the  operations  of  the 
year  resulted  in  a  profit  of  £3,229,575  being  realised,  and 
of  this  £1.753,814,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half, 
resulted  from  interest  earned  above  the  rates  assumed  for 
valuation  purposes — namely,  3A  per  cent,  for  business  prior 
to  1  January  1907,  and  3  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  all  contracts 
entered  into  subsequently.  Although  these  rates  are  not 
specially  low — valuations  at  2\  per  cent,  are  known  in  this 
country — they  compare  most  favourably  with  the  £4  14s.  nd. 
per  cent,  that  was  actually  earned  on  the  mean  funds  last 
year.  In  the  older  section  of  the  business  the  margin  of 
unvalued  interest  is  liberal,  while  in  the  case  of  the  post-1906 
transactions  it  is  remarkably  large. 

The  bonuses  announced  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  prove 
that  the  Mutual  of  New  York  has  again  reached  a  high 
position  among  the  life  offices  making  handsome  returns  to 
their  participating  pulicyhold(  rs.  Under  the  whole-life  plan, 
for  example,  reversionary  additions  were  made  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  28s.  per  cent,  to  policies  of  one  year's  duration,  and 
at  about  30s.  7d.  per  cent,  to  those  which  had  been  five  years 
or  more  in  force.  The  true  rate  of  distribution  was,  of  course, 
much  higher,  because  the  declarations  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  previous  bonuses  have  been  taken  in 
cash.  In  practice,  no  doubt,  this  was  not  always  the  fact, 
and  old  policyholders  under  this  table,  who  had  not  accepted 
profits  in  the  past,  actually  received  most  liberal  allotments. 
It  is  not  very  generally  known  that  Mutual  Life  bonuses 
are  based  on  the  age,  plan,  premium  paid,  and  duration  of 
each  policy.  Several  factors,  therefore,  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation. Policyholders  who  pay  higher  premiums  receive 
larger  bonuses,  which  is  strictly  equitable;  and,  secondly, 
those  in  the  ten-payment  plan  get  more  than  those  in  the 
fifteen-payment  plan ;  and  so  on.  Whole-life  policies 
naturally  receive  the  smallest  apportionments,  but  even  in 
their  case  there  is  obviously  no  cause  for  complaint.  It 
may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  a  fairer  method  of  distri- 
buting surplus  has  ever  been  devised,  if  account  is  taken  of 
all  the  sources  from  whence  profits  arc  derived. 


NORTHERN  EQUITABLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  Glasgow  in  1907,  this  Company  marked 
a  somewhat  new  departure  in  non-tariff  accident  insur- 
ance methods.  The  idea  of  its  founders  was  to 
specialise— especially  in  connexion  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation risks  and  to  differentiate  in  the  rates  charged 
ordinary  insurers  and  employers.  Previously  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  rating  has  been  to  have  the  premium 
on  the  loss  averaged  over  the  whole  trade  in  which  the 
employer  was  engaged.  Such  a  method  led,  of  course,  to 
most  anomalous  reMilt-,  and  undoubtedly  atused  much  dis- 


content among  large  employers  of  labour,  those  who  took 
precautions  to  prevent  accidents  occurring  in  their  works 
and  factories  very  reasonably  contending  that  they  paid  for 
the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  rivals.  So  widely  was 
this  view  held  that  the  Northern  Equitable  almost  instantly 
became  a  success.  In  its  first  )'ear,  ended  31  July  1908,  the 
general  premiums  (net)  amounted  to  £7262,  and  the 
employers'  liability  premiums  to  £6494,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  the  amounts  received  were  £10,283  and 
,£17,163  respectively;  while  in  1909-10  the  aggregate 
premiums  were  £75,623 — namely,  £2024  on  accident 
account,  £26,534  on  general  account,  and  £46,465  in 
respect  of  employers'  liability  risks.  For  the  past  year 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  published  in  detail,  but  the 
amount  received  in  all,  after  deduction  of  re-insurance 
premiums,  rose  to  £145,842,  or  some  seventy  thousand, 
pounds  more  than  in  the  preceding  period.  That  the  busi- 
ness of  this  company  is  carefully  conducted  is  proved  by  the 
marked  reduction  which  has  been  effected  in  the  cost  of 
operations.  In  the  initial  period  the  expenditure  was  neces- 
sarily heavy,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  company's 
existence  management  expenses  and  commission  absorbed 
47.9  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income ;  in  1909-10,  however, 
the  ratio  was  lowered  to  41.9  per  cent.,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  32.7  per  cent,  ratio  in  1910-11,  which  is  appreciably  below 
the  average.  Policyholders,  it  may  be  added,  seem  to  be 
amply  secured.  On  31  July  last  there  was  a  balance  of 
£38,327  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account,  supported  by 
£27,500  of  paid-up  and  £82,500  of  subscribed  capital;  all 
preliminary  and  organisation  expenses  had  been  written  off, 
and  the  only  item  in  the  balance-sheet  of  a  goodwill  character 
was  one  of  £2155  on  account  of  office  furniture  and  fittings 
at  the  head  office  and  fifteen  provincial  branches. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE   LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Among  the  more  successful  of  our  older  life  offices  the 
Scottish  Amicable  to-day  holds  a  very  prominent  place,  and 
the  success  it  has  achieved  may  be  ascribed  to  the  consistent 
sound  judgment  displayed  in  the  adminstration  of  its  affairs. 
A  purely  mutual  society,  all  profits  belonging  lo  the 
participating  policyholders,  it  was  established  in  the  year 
1826.  It  has  since  quietly  accumulated  funds  to  the 
amount  of  £5,540,845,  and  is  still  saving  money  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  £150,000  per  annum,  notwithstanding  the  large 
sums  which  are  distributed  as  bonuses  to  the  members.  It 
is  the  boast  of  the  management  that  "  the  Society's  reserves 
are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  life  assurance  office  ", 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  disagree  with  the  statement. 
At  each  of  the  last  four  investigations  future  interest  was 
assumed  at  the  rate  of  2\  per  cent.,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
(31  December  1910)  the  Om  (5)  mortality  table  was  combined 
with  O1  net  premiums,  and  the  reserves  were  increased  by 
taking  credit  for  only  90  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  still  to 
be  received.  No  higher  standard  of  valuation,  indeed,  has  ever 
been  devised,  and  yet  the  bonuses  declared  by  this  office  have 
seldom  been  excelled.  Not  once  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
has  the  rate  fallen  below  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  since 
quinquennial  investigations  were  adopted,  at  the  end  of  1900, 
the  yearly  rate  has  regularly  been  maintained  at  35s.  percent, 
on  sums  assured  and  previous  bonuses.  An  intermediate 
bonus,  equally  compound,  was  also  declared  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  claims 
by  death  and  35s.  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  endowment 
assurances. 

While  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Scottish  Amicable 
on  both  sides  of  the  Border  can  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  bonuses  periodically  announced,  other 
influences  have  contributed  to  the  success  attained.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  really  sound  life  offices,  all  developments  have 
been  gradually  made,  and  there  has  been  no  spasmodic 
management.  New  business  has  been  sought  for — not  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  because  actuarial  science  acknow- 
ledges that  a  steady  increase  in  its  volume  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  superabundance  of  old  and 
heavily-insured  lives.  Throughout  the-  eighty-five  years  thi? 
Society  has  existed  not  a  single  attempt  has  been  made 
to  enlarge  the  premium  income  by  forcing  methods. 
Another  cause  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  business  can 
be  found  in  the  character  of  the  policies  issued.  Take  the 
Society's  minimum  premium  scheme,  under  which,  at  age 
thirty,  an  assurance  for  £1326  can  be  effected  at  the  same 
annual  premium — £25  17s.  6d.— as  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  an  ordinary  participating  assurance  of  £1000.  Of  course, 
these  policies  are  open  to  one  objection,  inseparable  from  all 
discounted  bonus  systems;  the  rate  of  bonus  may  some  day 
fall  below  30s.,  in  which  case  the  amount  assured  would  be 
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PROTECTION  THAT  PROTECTS  THE  HOME  is  fully  assured  by  the  New  Policy 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

SUMMARY  OF   PRINCIPAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Premiums  waived  upon  permanent  total  disablement  before  the  age  of  60. 
Free  of  conditions  as  to  Residence,  Travel,  and  Occupation. 
Incontestable  after  first  year. 

Misstatement  of  age  does  not  invalidate  Policy,  but  insurance  adjusted  to  premium 
actually  paid. 

Loans  up  to  full  cash  surrender  value  and  bonuses,  less  interest  to  next  anniversary 
of  Policy. 

Bonuses  may  be  applied  to  limit  premiums  payable  on  Ordinary  Life  insurances,  to  reduce 
number  of  payments  on  Limited-payment  insurances,  and  to  accelerate  period  for 
payment  of  Endowments. 

Liberal  Cash  Surrender  Values  and  Paid-up  insurances  after  two  years. 

Automatic  Continued  insurance  for  full  original  amount  upon  default  in  premium  payments 

after  two  years'  payments  have  been  made. 
Sum  insured  may  be  secured  to  a  designated  beneficiary  either  in  the  form  of  capital  or 

income. 

Bonuses  payable  annually  in  Cash  or  allowed  towards  premium  payments,  or  may  be 
accumulated  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest  or  applied  as  Reversionary  Additions 
to  sum  insured. 

Policy  payable  in  London  and  subject  to  English  law. 

Particulars  of  the  Neiv  Policy  and  full  information  concerning  the  Company  ivill  be  furnished  on  application. 


Chief  Office  for  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland :  Trafalgar  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

™  NORTHERN  EQUITABLE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 


CHIEF  OFFICES : 


65  Bath  Street,  GLASGOW. 
4  Bucklersbury,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DEPARTMENTS  s 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT.  ALL  SICKNESS. 

FIRE.  BURGLARY. 
MOTOR  VEHICLE.  THIRD  PARTY. 

PROPERTY  OWNERS'  LIABILITY. 
PLATE  GLASS.  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

FIDELITY  GUARANTEE, 
&c,  &c. 


Agency  Applications  Invited*  Attractive  Prospectus* 


JOHN  MIRRILEES, 

General  Manager  and  Secretary. 

E.  D.  S.  CASON, 

London  Manager. 
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liable  to  diminution.  This  risk,  however,  is  very  slight, 
compared  with  the  advantage  of  obtaining  an  immediate 
bonus  of  .£326,  plus  all  future  bonuses  in  excess  of 
jos.  per  cent,  per  annum.  Moreover,  the  margin  for  safety 
in  tins  instance  is  considerable.  Recent  bonuses  have  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  35s.  per  cent.,  and  the  general  position 
on  31  December  last  was  stronger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  these  contracts 
are  absolutely  safe,  and  their  popularity  is  easy  to  understand, 
the  premium  charged  at  some  ages  of  life  being  lower  than 
the  corresponding  non-profit  premium  in  many  tables. 


THE   BRITISH   EQUITABLE  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

In  view  of  the  competition  for  life  assurance  business,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that,  one  by  one,  the  smaller  oifices  are 
extending  their  operations  into  other  fields.  If  the  life 
premium  income  cannot  be  maintained  because  so  much  of 
whatever  business  is  to  be  had  is  appropriated  by  great  com- 
panies and  societies  whose  wealth  enables  them  to  offer 
specially  favourable  terms  to  assurants,  the  most  obvious 
course  is  to  transact  fire,  accident,  employers'  liability,  and 
suchlike  business  which  can  be  more  easily  obtained.  The 
change  which  was  some  time  ago  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Equitable  Assurance  Company  was  primarily 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  premium  receipts. 

A  few  years  ago  the  directors  were  induced  to  start  fire 
and  accident  departments.  The  step  has  frequently  been 
criticised,  but  these  new  departments  now  give  promise  of 
becoming  in  time  most  valuable  assets.  Recent  accounts 
published  by  the  company  are  certainly  instructive.  fn 
1908-9 — the  final  year  of  a  valuation  period — the  life 
premiums  yielded  £122,511;  the  net  fire  premiums  were 
£7428,  the  accident  premiums  were  £2368,  and  a  sum  of 
£1401  was  received  on  capital  redemption  account;  in  the 
following  year  the  respective  amounts  received  were 
£123,760,  £8690,  £2674  and  £^03  ;  while  in  1910-11  they 
were — life,  .£117,599;  fire,  accident,  and  general,  £14,690; 
and  employers'  liability  and  domestic  servants,  £1571. 
Such  figures  almost  suggest  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 
British  Equitable  will  be  better  known  as  a  general  than  as 
a  life  office.  Moreover,  the  new  departments  appear  to  have 
so  far  been  very  carefully  managed.  At  the  end  of  January 
last  the  fire,  accident,  and  general  funds,  which  probably 
included  the  sum  received  in  respect  of  capital  redemption 
policies,  amounted  to  £25,974,  after  £614  had  been  carried 
to  profit  and  loss  account;  and  in  the  employers'  liability 
department  40  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income  was  reserved 
for  unexpired  risks,  and  there  were  additional  reserves  of 
£689,  in  addition  to  the  £344  retained  as  estimated  liability 
in  respect  of  outstanding  claims. 

it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  were  these  new  departures 
ultimately  to  prove  the  main  source  of  the  shareholders' 
dividends,  but  more  extraordinary  things  have  happened 
before.  At  present  the  life  business  is  not  highly  profit- 
able. During  the  twenty-four  years  ended  31  January  1909 
the  proprietors  only  received  £19,905  in  all — the  barest 
interest  on  the  £30,000  of  capital  they  had  invested  in  the 
business;  and  for  1909-10  and  1910-11  the  amount  of  the  life 
profits  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account  was  £1750  and 
£1696  respectively.  Of  the  sum  they  divide  each  year 
the  greater  part  is  now  derived  from  the  interest  earned 
on  their  own  funds  and  the  profits  of  the  several  new 
branches.  Participating  policyholders,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
take  the  whole  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  premiums 
they  pay,  and  those  profits  are  likely  to  be  fairly  considerable 
hereafter.  The  bonus  record  of  the  British  Equitable  ought 
now  steadily  to  improve.  The  last  valuation  was  made  by 
the  Om  table,  with  3  per  cent,  interest,  whereas  the  average 
net  rate  earned  on  the  life  assurance  fund  is  nearly  1  per 
cent,  higher.  A  fairly  large  surplus  is  therefore  ensured, 
and  mortality  profits  are  undoiibtedlv  being  made.  The  rate 
of  expenditure  has  of  late  decreased,  and  there  is  now  a 
close  approximation  between  the  general  expense  ratio  and 
the  percentage  of  the  office  premiums  reserved  for  future 
expenses  and  profits. 


BRITANNIC   ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  fairly  extensive  ordinary  life  assurance  business  is  now 
being  transacted  by  the  Britannic  Assurance  Company,  and 
the  fact  is  not  unimportant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  understood 
that  next  year  one  or  more  of  (he  leading  ordinary-industrial 
companies  will  endeavour  to  captivate  the  classes  which  can 
afford  to  pay  substantial  premiums.  Hitherto  these  com- 
panies, without  exception,  have  appealed  to  the  working 
classes  through  their  industrial  branches  and  to  the  lower- 
middle  classes  through  their  ordinary  branches,  but  life  assur- 


ance conditions  in  this  country  have  greatly  changed  of  late, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  attempt  will  shortly  be  made  to 
compete  more  directly  with  the  ordinary  life  offices,  whose 
managements  have  recently  displayed  most  democratic 
tendencies.  Should  any  one  of  the  ordinary-industrial  giants 
suddenly  determine  largely  to  increase  its  bonus,  and  employ 
the  strength  of  its  organisation  in  this  new  direction,  com- 
petitors will  be  compelled  more  or  less  to  follow  the  example, 
and  a  general  scramble  for  ordinary  business  may  result. 
If  such  a  fight  as  is  predicted  should  come  to  pass,  the 
Britannic  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  When  the  last 
accounts  were  made  up  the  funds  showed  a  total  of 
£2,669,887,  of  which  £1,1 10, 201  was  held  as  an  ordinary 
branch  life  assurance  fund,  £1,445,831  by  the  industrial 
branch,  £17,609  in  respect  of  sinking  fund  and  suchlike 
policies,  £50,000  as  an  investment  reserve  fund,  the  balance 
being  made  up  of  the  staff  pension  fund  and  share  capital. 
Nor  is  the  income  of  this  Birmingham  company  inconsider- 
able. In  1910  it  amounted  to  £1,303,786,  premiums  having 
yielded  £1,192,117 — £223,636  in  the  ordinary  branch  and 
£962,542  in  the  industrial  branch;  interest,  £100,208;  and 
sundries,  £11,246.  An  office  of  such  manifest  importance  is 
clearly  in  a  position  to  protect  its  interests,  come  what  may. 
The  last  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ackland, 
F.I. A.,  disclosed  a  gross  surplus  of  £75,918  after  £77,500 
had  been  used  in  increasing  the  stringency  of  the  valuation 
basis,  and  £41,249  was  divided  among  the  shareholders  and 
participating  policyholders,  who  for  the  fourth  time  in  succes- 
sion were  allotted  reversionary  bonuses  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per 
cent.  In  the  event,  then,  of  one  office  increasing  its  bonus,  it 
is  probable  that  the  directors  of  the  Britannic  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  ordering  a  commensurate  advance,  especially  as 
the  amount  required  for  the  purpose  would  not  at  present  be 
very  substantial.  Last  year  the  Britannic  earned  consider- 
ably more  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  its  funds,  after 
income  tax  had  been  deducted,  and  reference  to  the  reports 
for  earlier  years  shows  that  for  a  long  time  previously  the 
management  in  this  respect  had  proved  equally  successful. 


PHOENIX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Like  so  many  other  composite  insurance  offices  of  the 
present  day,  the  Phcenix  is  the  outcome  of  successful  amal- 
gamations. The  business  dates  from  the  year  1782,  and  it 
is  consequently  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  but  its 
importance  in  connexion  with  life  assurance  resulted  from 
fusions  effected  during  the  last  few  years.  To-day  the  com- 
pany occupies  a  really  prominent  position  in  the  insurance 
arena.  The  last  accounts,'  made  up  to  the  end  of  1910, 
showed  assets  of  £13,950,655,  of  which  £10,420,170  per- 
tained to  the  life  department;  and  there  was  a  balance  of 
£285,045  at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account.  Another 
million  pounds  was  held  in  the  form  of  Law  Life  4  per  cent, 
debenture  stock,  and  the  residue  was  accounted  for  by  minor 
balances  aggregating  a  considerable  sum. 

Although  practically  every  class  of  insurance  business  is 
transacted,  it  is  as  a  life  office  that  the  Phcenix  now 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  popular  taste.  From  an  income 
point  of  view  the  fire  department  is  still,  of  course,  the 
mainstay  of  the  business,  and  in  1910  the  premiums  yielded 
£1,410,000,  having  long  ago  risen  above  the  "  million  " 
mark.  But  the  income  of  the  life  department  is  also  consider- 
able. In  that  year  (1910)  the  receipts  totalled  nearly 
£1,200,000,  premiums  producing  £693,670,  annuity  con- 
sideration £81,552,  interest  £387,250,  and  sundries  £37,289. 
Owing  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Law  Life's  figures,  comparison 
with  past  years  is  almost  impossible,  but  the  return  of  new  life 
assurances  effected  proves  that  a  large  and  growing  life  busi- 
ness is  being  transacted,  and  in  this  respect  the  Phcenix  now 
ranks  among  the  magnates.  Including  foreign  operations, 
1 88 1  policies  were  issued  last  year  for  a  net  amount  of 
£1,351,348,  at  single  and  annual  premiums  of  £6117  and 
£.'50,753  respectively.  Only  a  few  life  offices  report  larger 
totalis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  connexions  already  formed 
will  be  steadily  expanded,  for  the  company's  literature  shows 
that  really  useful  policies  are  being  issued — policies 
thoroughly  adapted  to  modern  conditions. 

Quite  recently  policyholders  possessing  full  bonus  rights 
were  allotted  reversions  at  the  annual  rate  of  34s.  per  cent, 
for  each  of  the  five  vears  comprising  the  quinquennium,  and 
those  paying  minimum  premiums  received  bonus  at  the  rate 
of  14s.  per  cent. ;  interim  bonuses  were  also  declared  at  the 
rate  of  25s.  and  5s.  respectively.  Such  allotments  are  satis- 
factory, especially  as  they  equally  apply  to  whole-life  and 
endowment  assurances,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  office 
has  not  yet  developed  its  full  strength  as  a  bonus-payer,  and 
its  many  patrons  may  expect  something  better  in  the  course 
of  time.  At  all  events,  the  symptoms  are  hopeful.  Thus 
far  the  life  department  has  been  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
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PHCENIX 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Head  Offices:  19  &   70  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C 

Total  Funds  Exceed       ^lli^SP^      Claims  Paid  Exceed 

£14,000,000  £85,000,000 

Chairman:  Rt.  Hon.  LORD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  P.C.,  G.C.S.I. 


The  Company  transacts  all  the  principal  classes  of  Insurance  business  on  advantageous  terms,  including 

FIRE     :     LIFE     :  MARINE 

ACCIDENT   :  BURGLARY 

Loss  of  Profits  following  Fire,  Workmen's  Compensation,  Fidelity  Guarantee,  Trustee  and  Executor,  &e. 


LOANS  ARE  GRANTED  ON  REVERSIONS  AND  LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  ON  FREEHOLD 

AND  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTIES. 


Prospectuses  and  Proposil  Forms  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices  or  Agencies,  or  to  the  Head  Offices. 

General  Manager:  Sir  GERALD   H.  RYAN. 


BRITISH  E0UITABL 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

LIMITED. 


FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,739,000 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ..  £300,000 
PAID-UP  CAPITAL  ...  £30,000 


LIFE,    FIRE,  ACCIDENT, 

BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 


Write  for  particulars  of  Guaranteed 
Contracts,  securing  a  bonus  of  £2  per  cent., 

To  the  MANAGER,  1,  2  &  3  QUEEN  ST.  PLACE,  LONDON.  E.C. 
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transition,  necessitating  increased  expenditure  and  interfer- 
ing with  progress,  but  the  business  can  now  be  considered 
to  be  established  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  average  net  rate  of  interest  earned  rose  from 
£3  18s.  6d.  per  cent,  in  1909  to  ,£3  19s.  2d.  per  cent,  in 
1910.  As  the  valuation  is  made  by  the  net  premium  method, 
with  3  per  cent,  interest,  the  margin  of  surplus  interest  is 
large. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE. 

Valuing  its  life  assurance  contracts  with  only  z\  per  cent, 
assumed  interest,  while  actually  earning  more  than  4.5  per 
cent,  on  its  accumulated  funds,  the  Legal  and  General  Life 
Assurance  Society  is  manifestly  in  a  position  to  offer  its 
patrons  great  advantages.  And  it  does  so  too.  On  the  last 
occasion  of  a  valuation  its  finances  were  not  strained, 
although  a  "'  compound  "  bonus  at  the  high  rate  of  38s.  per 
cent,  per  annum  was  declared,  for,  after  that  bonus  has 
been  provided  for,  there  was  a  large  sum  left  over  undivided. 
So  widely  recognised,  indeed,  are  the  merits  of  this  office — 
more  especially  among  the  monied  classes — that  the  new 
business  transacted  by  it  here  exceeds  in  volume  that  obtained 
by  any  other  purely  ordinary  office  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  of  persons  who  can 
afford  to  take  out  policies  for  large  amounts,  the  Society 
is  now  devoting  special  attention  to  the  new  estate  duties, 
and  some  of  its  recent  transactions  in  connexion  with  these 
duties  have  involved  very  considerable  sums.  The  special 
prospectus,  "  Estate  Duties  and  How  to  Meet  Them  ",  will 
repay  study.  It  clearly  shows  that  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  these  duties  can  be  met  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  with 
absolute  security,  the  charge  for  a  "  perfected  maxi- 
mum policy  ",  whole-life,  without  profits,  ranging  from 
£"i  7s.  8d.  per  ;£ioo  assured  at  age  not  exceeding  twenty 
to  £35  13s-  Per  j£)iqo  at  age  fifty-nine.  At  age  forty  the 
premium  is  only  £2  10s.  per  cent.,  while  at  age  thirty-five 
it  is  only  £2  2s.  per  cent.  Such  policies  are  undoubtedlv 
useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  designed, 
and  they  can  at  any  time  be  changed,  on  equitable  terms,  for 
others  under  the  Society's  ordinary  table. 


AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

This  most  representative  Colonial  life  office  has  only  been 
established  here  a  short  time — formerly  it  was  represented 
by  an  agency — yet  the  report  for  the  year  1910  showed 
3499  policies  on  the  London  register,  assuring  £"i, 820, 653 
in  original  sums  and  ,£369,614  for  added  bonuses, 
with  relative  annual  premiums  amounting  to  .£59,321.  A 
few  years  hence  these  totals  should  be  immensely 
increased,  and  a  time  will  probably  come  when  the  United 
Kingdom  business  of  the  Society  will  be  really  important. 
Notwithstanding  its  Colonial  origin,  which  usually  implies 
extravagant  management,  the  A.  M.  P.  Society,  as  it  is 
called,  has  many  strong  points  in  its  favour.  Founded 
in  1849,  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  life  offices 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  prosperous.  At 
the  end  of  1910  the  registers  showed  that  there  were  247,872 
ordinary  policies  in  force,  assuring  a  net  sum  of  ^68,709,675, 
plus  £'13,920,463  bonus  additions,  while  the  annual  premiums 
were  £"2,223,360.  The  amounts  actually  received  during 
the  year  were  £2,022,470  in  respect  of  renewal  premiums 
and  .£185,559  f°r  new  premiums;  interest  (net)  yielded 
£■1,183,647,  and  the  sale  of  annuities,  together  with  some 
miscellaneous  receipts,  gave  the  Society  a  total  income  of 
nearly  three  and  a-half  million  pounds  from  ordinarv  business 
alone.  The  funds  held  for  the  security  of  policyholders 
were  proportionately  as  great,  as  they  largely  exceeded 
.£27,000,000,  while  the  annual  valuation  of  the  ordinarv 
policies  disclosed  a  surplus  of  .£1,039,603,  of  which  £200,000 
was  reserved  and  ,£839,603  divided — that  amount,  plus 
.£8004  paid  as  interim  bonus,  being  equal  to  38.8  per  cent, 
of  the  participating  assurance  premiums  received  during  the 
year.  A  stronger  life  office  does  not  exist,  and  the  bonus 
record  of  the  Society  has  been  truly  remarkable.  Up  to  the 
end  of  last  year  the  total  premiums  received  by  it,  excluding 
consideration  for  annuities,  had  amounted  to  £"44,715,786, 
t  but,  on  the  other  hand,  cash  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
,£15,964,191  had  been  declared,  showing  that  the  members 
had  secured  life  assurance  at  an  exceptionally  moderate  net 
cost.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
premiums  charged  by  the  Society  for  with-profit  assurances 
are  rather  below  the  average.  At  the  ages,  next  birthday, 
when  policies  are  mostly  taken  out  they  range  from 
£1  18s.  5d.  at  age  twenty-one  to  £"4  9s.  tod.  at  age  fifty. 
Lower  rates  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  elsewhere,  but  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  cases  the  bonuses  paid  are  much  smaller, 


and  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  is  actually  greater. 
In  point  of  fact  a  policy  taken  out  with  the  A.  M.  P.  Society 

soon  becomes  a  valuable  investment. 


SUN   LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Hitherto  insurance  for  the  extremely  young  has  generally 
taken  the  form  of  a  deferred  assurance  becoming  effective 
upon  attainment  of  age  twenty-one,  and  if  the  policy  has 
been  "  with  profits  "  there  has  been  no  right  to  participate 
in  any  profits  until  that  age  has  been  reached.  A  most 
valuable  concession  has  just  been  made  by  the  Sun  Life 
Office.  An  assurance,  with  profits,  can  now  be  effected 
on  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  and 
then  profits  commence  with  the  date  of  the  policy,  being 
allotted  after  each  quinquennial  valuation.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  child,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  becomes  possessed 
of  a  policy  for  a  considerably  larger  amount  than  its  face 
value  shows,  and  its  prospects  in  after-life  are  to  that  extent 
increased.  For  these  policies  (Table  IV,)  no  medical 
examination  is  required  at  any  time,  and  should  death  occur 
before  age  twenty-one  is  reached  all  premiums  paid,  plus 
the  accrued  bonuses,  are  paid  to  the  father  or  other  person 
who  effected  the  policy  on  its  behalf.  Policies  of  this  nature 
constitute  a  very  distinct  improvement  in  life  office  practice, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  enterprise  shown  by  the  Sun 
Life  will  be  rewarded  by  results.  In  view  of  the  increased 
benefits  off  ered  the  premiums  quoted  for  these  policies,  which 
can  be  obtained  either  as  whole-life  or  endowment  assur- 
ances, are  evidently  moderate.  At  age  five  next  birthday, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  a  whole-life  assurance  for  ,£100 
is  £"i  3s.  1  id.,  and  the  charge  never  increases. 


GRESHAM  FIRE   AND  ACCIDENT. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  insurance  company  intended  to 
transact  fire,  employers'  liability,  and  other  casualty  business 
is  an  admittedly  difficult  and  expensive  task  in  these  days, 
and  it  is  probable  that  large  sums  will  have  to  be  spent 
by  the  directors  of  the  Gresham  Fire  and  Accident  Insurance 
Society  before  all  departments  have  been  placed  upon 
a  really  profitable  footing.  There  should,  however,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  company,  owing  to  the 
sufficiency  of  capital  possessed,  and  the  influence  which  is 
behind  the  business.  Failure  of  insurance  companies -mostly 
results  from  well-known  causes,  such  as  lack  of  adequate 
working  capital,  onerous  treaties,  and  indifferent  manage- 
ment, especially  in  regard  to  the  finances.  Such  troubles  are 
not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
particular  company,  which  originated  in  a  unique  way  and 
possesses  unique  advantages.  An  offshoot  of  the  opulent 
Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  subscribed  and  paid 
for  100,000  management  shares  of  £"i  each,  it  met  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  investors,  who  instantly  subscribed 
for  200,000  ordinary  shares  of  similar  amount,  on  which 
10s.  per  share  has  now  been  paid. 

A  paid-up  capital  of  £"200,000  should  enable  the  company 
to  stand  any  possible  strain  that  can  be  placed  upon  its 
resources  during  the  period  of  rapid  development,  and  it  is 
probable  that  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
money  will  actually  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  Although  the 
first  accounts  rendered  for  the  period  ended  31  July  last  were 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  seeing  that  on  that  day  the  pre- 
liminary and  establishment  expenses  amounted  to  .£23,563, 
they  were  in  all  other  respects  of  a  highly  encouraging 
character,  disclosing  a  generally  sound  position.  In  both 
departments  one-third  of  the  premium  income  was  reserved 
for  unexpired  risks,  and  in  the  employers'  liability,  accident, 
and  general  department  ample  provision  had  also  been  made 
for  the  liability  in  respect  of  outstanding  claims.  An  invest- 
ment reserve  fund  had  likewise  been  established,  and  the 
balance  sheet  was  generally  free  from  entries  causing  alarm 
or  suspicion.  Apart,  indeed,  from  the  expenditure  that  was 
carried  to  the  balance  sheet,  to.be  written  off  in  future  years, 
these  first  accounts  are  blameless.  Both  in  the  fire  and 
employers'  liability,  &c,  departments  the  claims  were  light, 
while  the  profit  and  loss  account  shows  that  the  known 
financial  ability  of  the  Gresham  management  was  in  full 
operation.  The  amount  of  interest  earned — £"5981  gross 
and  £5654  net — proves  that  the  finances  were  ably  handled. 
Of  the  £200,000  of  paid-up  capital  one-half  was  doubtless 
invested  on  the  formation  of  the  company,  but  the  other  half 
was  received  by  the  company  in  four  instalments  extended 
over  a  period  of  six  months  or  longer.  Apparently  the  rate 
of  interest  earned  before  income  tax  had  been  deducted  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  3J  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  funds 
in  hand  from  lime  to  time,  in  which  case  the  performance 
was  a  fine  one,  seeing  how  large  are  the  cash  and  other 
unproductive  balances  which  a  fire  and  accident  office  is 
always  compelled  to  keep  available. 
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SECURE   A  SHARE 

of  the  Profits  of  the 

AUSTRALIAN  MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY 

The  Largest  Mutual  Life  Office  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  Best  Bonus- Paying  Office  in 
the  World. 

FUNDS  -  -  over  £27,000,000 
ANNUAL  INCOME  ovei  £3,400,000 


CONSULT 


BONUSES  DIVIDED  YEARLY 

(A  Great  Advantage). 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  BEFORE  DECEMBER  31st 
PARTICIPATE  IN  BONUS  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

The  CASH  BONUSES  divided  among  Policy-holders  for 
the  ONE  YEAR.  1910.  exceeded  £847,000,  representing 
Reversionary  Additions  of  £1,500,000. 

Actual  Results  at  31st  December,  1908,  under  Ordinary 
Whole  Life  Policies  for  £1,000  each. 


Age  at 
Entry- 

Term 

in 
Force. 

Annual 
Premium 

Total  Sum 
Assured  and 
Bonuses. 

Premiums 
Paid. 

Surrender 
Value. 

Years. 

Years. 

£     s.  d. 

£       s.  d. 

£      s.  d. 

£    s  d. 

20 

25 

18  14  <4 

1,702  12  0 

467  14  2 

520  19  0 

30 

20 

24    1  8 

1 ,502    4  0 

481  13  4 

478   4  3 

40 

15 

32    4  2 

1.350  10  0 

483   2  6 

428  15  3 

50 

10 

44  18  4 

1,189    0  0 

449    3  4 

331    4  1 

Prospectuses  and  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
A.  C.  HOLLI  NO  WORTH,  Resident  Secretary. 

Chief  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom — 

37  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  I.C. 


THE  GRESHAM 


on  all  matters  of  Insurance. 


LIFE.     ::  FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 

MANY  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Chairman — Chas.  A.  Hanson,  Esq. 
(Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.) 

Deputy- Chairman — F.  W.  Buttervvorth,  Esq. 


C.  H.  Beadnell,  Esq. 

Laurence  Currie,  Esq. 
(Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie 
&  Co.) 

COURTENAY  C.  S.  FOOKS,  ESQ. 
(Chairman,  South  Essex 
Water  Works  Co. ) 

Henry  Hoare,  Esq. 
(Messrs.  Hoare,  Bankers.) 


Sir  Reginald  Macleod, 

K.  C.  B. 

C.  C.  Macrae,  Esq. 

(Chairman,  Railway  Deben- 
tures &  General  Trust  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Deputy  Chairman, 
London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Monk 
Bretton,  C.B. 


HEAD  OFFICE  : 

ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

JAMES  H,  SCOTT,  General  Manager. 

Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  Ltd. 

Greshani  Fire  and  Accident  Insurance  Society,  Ltd. 


CONSIDER 

when  contemplating  Insurance,  where  you  can  with  undoubted  security  obtain  a  Policy 
containing  guaranteed  conditions  which  protects  you  under   all    contingencies  and  at  the 

same  time  gives  you  the  benefit  of 

AN    ANNUAL  BONUS 

by  which  you  obtain  Insurance  protection  at  lowest  actual  cost.    Such  a  Policy  is  issued  by  the 

MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Funds  over  =  =  £116,094,000  Sterling. 
Annual  Income  over    £16,471,000  Sterling. 

EVERY  YEAR  IS  A  BONUS  YEAR 

and  such   Bonus  is  in  accordance  with  the  premium  paid. 
The  Cash  Bonuses  divisible  among  Policyholders  for  the  year  191 1  amount  to  ;£2, 780,150, 
being  the  largest  sum  ever  distributed  by  any  Insurance  Company  in  the  W  orld. 

Specimen  of  First  Annual  Bonuses  at  Age  40,  per  £1,000  Policy. 


PLAN. 

PREMIUM. 

CASH 

REVERSIONARY. 

£     s.  d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

Whole  Life 

33    0  0 

6  11 

O 

14    O  O 

10  Payment 

67  18  4 

10  14 

O 

22   17  O 

15  Payment 

50  18  4 

8  13 

O 

l8  IO  O 

20  Payment 

42  15  10 

7  «4 

O 

16    9  O 

10  Endowment 

106    0  10 

13  8 

O 

17    5  0 

15  Endowment 

70  10  0 

10  1 

O 

14  14  0 

20  Endowment 

53  10  0 

89 

O 

13  »7  0 

MAKING  COST  LESS  THAN   NON-PROFIT  INSURANCE. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  the  Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom,  16,  17  &  18  Cornhill,  E.C. 

J.  H.  HARRISON  HOGGE,  General  Manager. 
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LEGAL  and 

GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1836. 


74th   ANNUAL   REPORT,  1910. 

NEW    BUSINESS   £3,315,000 

NEW  PREMIUMS   £167,000 

ASSETS  exceeded   1  £7,500,000 

THE  INCOME  increased  to   £1,024,000 


The   Business   in  force  now  exceeds  £27,713,000. 


THE  PERFECTED  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


The  Compound  Rate  of  Bonus  declared  at  the  last  three  quinquennial  divisions  was 
£1   18s,  per  cent,  per  Annum  on  the  Sums  Assured  and  previous  Bonus. 

On  the  basis  of  this  rate  of  profit,  a  Whole-life  or  Endowment  Assurance  Policy  for  £1,000  would,  irrespective  of 
age  at  entry,  be  increased  by  Bonus,  according  to  its  duration,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Duration 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

Amount  of  Policy  ... 

£1,095 

£1,199 

£1,313 

£1,438 

£1,574 

£1,724 

£1,888 

£2,067 

REMARKABLE  PROGRESS  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES: 

STATEMENT    OF  BUSINESS. 


Bonus  Period. 

No.  OK 
Policies. 

New  Sums  Assures*. 

Increases  during  th^  Period  1902-1906.  „■ 

1887-1891 
1892-1896 
1897-1901 
1902-1906 

2,516 
3,034 
3,817 
11,757 

£3,827,957 
5,485,146 
6,786,706 

12,330,583 

Renewal  Premiums  from  £422,246  to  £692,004 

Assets  „  3,904,284  5,502,987 

Sums  Assured        „  13,913,462  „  21,411,832 

ESTATE  DUTIES. 

Policies  are  granted  at  specially  low  rates  for  Nonprofit  Assurances,  and  these  are 
particularly  advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Death  Duties  and  portions  for  younger 
children.  A  special  clause  can  be  inserted  providing  payment  of  the  insurance  moneys 
immediately  on  proof  of  death. 


LOANS. 

These  are  granted  in  large  or  small  amounts  on  Reversionary  Interests  of  all  kinds  and 
other  approved  securities,  and  transactions  will  be  completed  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Full   information   on  application  to 

THE   MANAGER,   io  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Reginald  Webster  Page,  at  the  Office,  10  King  Street, 
Coven t  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  County  of  London.  —  Saturday,  18  November,  191 1. 
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DR.  ROSE'S  "PITT. 

William  Pitt 
and  National  Revival. 

William  Pitt 
and  the  Great  War. 

By  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  LitUD. 

Medium  8vo,  with  Photogravure  Plates.    16s.  net  each. 

Dr.  Rose's  work  contains  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
account  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Union,  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  special  interest  at  the  present  time. 

"The  complete  biography  is,  of  course,  the  best  and  fullest 
that  we  possess.  Dr.  Rose  writes  with  more  knowledge  and 
with  greater  detachment  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  .  .  . 
It  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  students  as  a  serious, 
sincere,  comprehensive,  and  well-balanced  study  of  the  facts 
and  the  forces  of  this  momentous  time."— NA  TION. 


By  the  same  Author. 

The  Life  of 
NAPOLEON  I. 

Including  New  Materials  from  the  British  Official  Records.    Fifth  Edition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.    In  Two  Volumes,  Large 
Post  8vo.  I8s-  net.  Also  a  cheaper  edition,  without  the  Illustrations,  2  vols., 
IOs.  net.  

Each  with  8  Colour  Plates  by  W.  RUSSELL  FLINT,  and  Decorative 
Covers.    Crown  4to.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Favourite  Savoy  Operas 

By  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Each  containing  the  full  Libretto  of  the  Opeia,  revised  by  the 
Author. 

The  Mikado.  lolanthe. 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Patience. 

"This  handsome  volume  will  be  a  source  of  sheer  delight  to  the  man^ 
who  rejoice  in  Savoy  Opera.  .  .  .  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  illustrations  are 
throughout  in  striking  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  text.  .  .  .  We  think 
that  few  persons  have  hitherto  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Gilbertian  libretti,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  delightful  book  will  add 
greatly  to  their  number." — Athcntrum. 


Jane  Eyre. 


By 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

"Witn  an  Introduction  by  CLEMENT  SHORTER. 
Crown  8vo.    With  8  Illustratious  in  Colour,  and  6  in  Black  and  White, 
designed  Title-page,  Covers,  and  End-papers.  By  M.  V.  WHEEL  HOUSE. 
3s.  6d.  net. 


Sylvia's  Lovers. 


By 

Mrs.  Gaskell. 

With  numerous  Colour  Plates,  and  specially  designed  Title-page,  Covers, 
and  End-papers.    By  M.  V.  WH  KKLHOUSE.  Crown8vo.3s.6d.net. 

The  Adventures  of  Don 
Quixote. 

MOTTEUX'S  Translation  adapted.    Illustrated  by 
y  PAUL  HARDY. 

Post  Svo.  With  8  full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  and  12  in  Black  and 
White,  designed  Title-page,  End-papers,  and  Binding.    6S.  net. 

Undoubtedly  the  Gift  Book  of  the  Season  for  Young  People. 

The  Peter  Pan  Picture  Book. 

The  Story  of  the  Play  retold  for  Children,  with  28  full-pnge  Colour  Plates 
by  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  this  popular  book.  Crown  4to.  35th 
Thousand.    3s.  6d.  net. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'  LIST 


CUPID    AND  CARTRIDGES. 

By  AUBREY  O'BRIEN   and   REGINALD  BOLSTER. 
With  Illustrations.    10s.  net. 
"  The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  convincing  picture  of  the  shooting  scenes. 
One  can  see  the  very  trees  and  scrub  through  which  the  natives  beat." 

Daily  Mail. 

BY  MOUNTAIN,  LAKE,  &  PLAIN. 

Being  Sketches  of  Sport  in   Eastern  Persia. 

By  Major  R.  L.  KENNION,  Author  of  "  Sport  and  Life 
in  the  Further  Himalaya."  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
75  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  10s.6d.net. 

"A  well-written,  well-illustrated  sporting  record." — The  Times. 
"  A  delightful  book." — Sporting  ami  Dramatic  News. 

WORD    PORTRAITS  :  Character 

Sketches  of  Famous  Men   and  Women.  By 

MAXIMILIAN  HARDEN.  In  a  Translation  from  the 
German  by  JULIUS  GABE.    10s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  publication  has  been  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the  most  notable 
literary  advents  of  the  year,  nor  will  this  brilliant  book  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  any  reader." — The  Times* 

AN  IGNORANT  IN  INDIA.    b>-  r  e. 

VERNEDE,  Author  of  "  The  Fair  Dominion."    5s.  net. 


FICTION.  ffs. 

"  The  name  of  Blackwood  on  a  Novel  is  a  guarantee 
of  good  literature." — Saturday  Review.  > 

A  SAFETY  MATCH.    By  Ian  Hay,  Author  of  "Pip, 

"  The  Right  Stuff,"  &c. 

"  Mr.  Hay  is  a  writer  of  great  charm  ,  .  .  this  work  is  peculiarly 
fascinating."— Morning  Post. 

"  'A  Safety  Match  '  is  immers;." — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

Professor  Saintsburv  writes  :  "Let  me  congratulate  you  on  'A  Safety 
Match.'    I  have  read  nothing  so  good  for  a  long  time." 

THE  TWYMANS.    A  Tale  of  Youth.    By  Henry 

NEWBOLT. 

"  A  welcome  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller  in  the  arid  plains  of  modern 
fiction  ...  a  delightful  book."— Spectator. 

A  KING  OF  VAGABONDS.    By  Beth  Ellis. 

"A  story  of  human  people  and  should  be  popular." — Morning  Post. 
"  A  good  sound  historical  tale." — Daily  Ncivs. 

THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE  GATE.  By  Sydney  C.  Grier. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  PEARSE. 
"A  spirited  and  dashing  story." — Daily  Graphic. 

SAINTS,  SINNERS,  AND  THE  USUAL  PEOPLE. 

By  ST.  JOHN  LUCAS. 
"  Worth  reading  again  and  again.'  — Times. 

PATCHES  AND  POMANDER,  By  Arthur  Brebner. 

"  The  tale  is  told  with  infinite  spirit,  and  rivets  the  attention  from  first  to 
last." — Scotsman. 

"  Those  who  read  Mr.  Brebners's  first  story  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his 
second,  for  which  we  have  nothing  but  praise."— Saturday  Review. 

TROUBLED  WATERS.    By  L.  Cope  Cornford. 

"  An  exxeptional  book,  which  has  just  that  touch  of  vitality  which  attracts 
the  reader." — Morning  Post. 

SPINNERS  IN  SILENCE.    By  Rachel  Swete  Mac- 
namara. 

"An  enchanting  story.  .  .  .  We  read  it  with  delight  and  finished  it  with 
regret."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HIS  HONOUR  AND  HIS  LOVE.  By  Edith  Sinclair. 

"  Penned  with  a  sure  and  dexterous  hand." — Times. 

THE  MISSING  MILLIONAIRE.    By  Christopher 

.  WILSON. 

"A  good,  rattling  novel." — Times. 

RICHARD  SOMERS.     By  H.  Grahame  Richards. 

"  There  are  not  many  books  written  nowadays  that  will  keep  a  tired  man  up 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  This  is  one  of  them— so  much  we  caa 
guarantee  from  personal  experience."—  Newcastle  Chronicle. 

THE  JOYOUS  WAYFARER.  By  Humfrey  Jordan. 

"  A  brisk  and  roystering  romance  .  .  .  picturesque,  spirited,  vigorous  and 
romantic." — Scotsman. 

THE  MULTIPLICITIES  OF  UNA.    By  E.  Douglas 

HUME. 

"A  bright  and  fascinating  book. "— Sheffield  Telegraph. 
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New  book  by  the  same  AUTHOR  and  ARTIST  of  that  charming 
Italian  sketch-book,  "  The  Colour  of  Rome." 

A   LITTLE   PILGRIMAGE    IN  ITALY 

By  0.  M.  POTTER.    With  nearly  ioo  Illustrations,  including 

eight  in  colour  by  YOSHIO  MARKINO  (The  Japanese 
Artist  in  London).  12s.  6d.  net. 

British  Weekly:  "  Dainty  and  charming  book.  The  art  of  modern  Japan 
bas  found  a  worthy  subject  in  the  interpretation  of  the  beauties  of  Italy.  Every 
picture  and  drawing  deserves  to  be  studied  in  detail.  This  book  should  not  be 
missed." 


The  following  new  volume  records  the  experiences  of  the  author, 
who  with  Mr.  Emu.  Tordav,  the  famous  Hungarian  traveller  and 
scientist,  spent  two  years  among  the  cannibals  of  the  Equatorial 
Forest  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  Congo. 

LAND  AND  PEOPLES  OF  THE  KASAI 

By  M.   W.    HILTON -SIMPSON,   F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S., 
F. R.A.I.    With  eight  full-page  plates  in  colour  by  NORMAN 
HARDY,  and  75  other  Illustrations.                       16s.  net. 
Globe  : — 11  This  book  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  record  of  big  game 
shooting,  and  we  congratulate  the  party  not  only  upon  what  they  acquired  both  of 
fetishes  and  folklore  but  on  the  fact  that  they  came  out  of  their  perilous  position 
with  whole  skins."   

"  A  delightful  book  on  the  borderland  of  these  two  counties." 

WHERE  DORSET  MEETS  DEVON. 

By  FRANCIS  BICKLEY.  With  over  90  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  black  and  White  by  J.  W.  KING.  Small  4to. 
Cloth  gilt  extra.  7s.  6d.  net. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  IN  GERMANY. 

By  A.  D.  MCLAREN.  6s.  net. 

Daily  Graphic  : — "  .  .  .  extremely  able  accounts  of  the  pressing  political 
problems  which  influence  some  of  the  leading  moves  on  the  diplomatic  chess 
board  of  Europe." 

Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger : — "The  whole  book  shows  evidence  of  serious  and 
profound  observat'on  and  a  power  of  objective  criticism.  The  reading  of  such 
criticisms  is  not  only  stimulating  and  refreshing  but  it  invariably  gives  food  for 
reflection." 


LIVERPOOL  ADDRESSES  ON  ETHICS 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK. 

By  JOHN  MaeCUNN,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.    Crown  8vo. 

4s.  6d.  net. 


LETTERS  OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


By  a  well-known  writer. 


3s.  6d.  net. 


ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON'S  NEW  XMAS  BOOK. 

ROLF  IN  THE  WOODS.  6s.net. 

A  theneevm : — "  An  ideal  book  for  boys." 
Field : — "  The  story  is  exceedingly  good." 

Standard  : — "  Full  of  good  stories  of  life  beyond  the  frontiers  of  civilisation. 
Truth: — "The  story  thrills  with  adventure." 


WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  MIGHT  BE 

4s.  6d.  net.     {Third  Imp.') 

NIETZSCHE  AND  ART.    4*-  6d.  net 
RICHARD  WAGNER.    31s.  6d.  net 
PRINCESS  von  RACOWITZA.  6s. 
THE  WINTER  QUEEN  (yd Imp,) 
Sir  HUMPHREY  GILBERT.    12s.  6d 

Sir  FREDERICK  HAINES.  10s.  6d. 
SiP  WILLIAM  BUTLER.  16s.  net 


Edmond  Holmes 
A.  M.  Ludoviei 
An  Autobiography 
An  Autobiography 
Marie  Hay 

net 

W.  Gilbert  Gosling 
net     Robert  S.  Rait 
An  Autobiography 


THE  CORNER  OF  HARLEY  STREET  (6th  Imp.)  4s.  6d.  net 

Peter  Harding,  M.D. 


A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE.  6s. 
A  WHISTLING  WOMAN.  6s. 
THE  SHRINE  OF  SEBEKH.  6s. 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  SERFDOM.  6s 
THE  SHAPING  OF  LAVINIA.  6s. 
THE  LONG  ROLL  (yd  Imp.)  6s. 
QUEED  {61 A  Imp.)  6s. 
THE  LITTLE  GREEN  GATE  (2nd  Imp.)  6s. 

Stella  Callaghan 

THE  SCALES  OF  CHANCE,  is.  net  Capt.  Henry  Curties 
THE  RED  STAR  OF  NIGHT.  2s.  net  W.  A.  Mackenzie 
THE  MUCK  RAKE.   2s.  net  Norman  MeKeown 


Corra  Harris 
Robert  Halifax 
Ignatius  Phayre 
Leo  Tolstoy 
F.  Britten  Austin 
Mary  Johnston 
Sydnor  Harrison 


LONDON:    10    ORANGE    STREET  W.C. 


J.  M.  DENT'S 

XMAS  BOOKS 

Described  and  Illustrated  in  his  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  post  free   on  application. 


PRESENTATION  VOLUMES 


OF 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

IN  A  FINE   LEATHER  BINDING 

KNOWN  AS 

BEDFORD  MOROCCO 

Price  3s.  net. 

Thirty-two  volumes  specially  selected  for  their  literary  worth  and 
universal  appeal,  finely  bound  with  limp  cover,  in  5  different 
colours,  round  corners,  green  under  gold  edges. 

Each  volume  contains  A  PORTRAIT  AND  TITLE  PAGE  IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE  AS  FRONTISPIECE.      Considering  the 
price,  this  is  the  most  beautiful  issue  of  the  classics  that  has  yet 
been  produced. 

A11  altogether  unrivalled  gift. 

The  following  are  the  Volumes  issued  in  Bedf  jrd  Morocco:  — 

MARCUS  AURELIUS'  MEDITATIONS  ;  BACON'S  ESSAYS  :  LAMB'S 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA  ;  BROWN'S  RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  ;  RUSKIN'S 
SESAME  AND  LILIES;  SCOTT'S  IVANHOE;  KINGSLEYS  WEST. 
WARD  HO  !  GASKELL'S  CRANFORD  ;  DICKENS'  TALE  OF  TWO 
CITIES;  DICKENS'  DAVID  COPPERFIELD  ;  ADAM  BEDE  ;  JOHN 
HALIFAX;  BLACKMORE'S  LORNA  DOONE  :  LAMB'S  TALES 
FROM  SHAKESPEARE  ;  HUGHES'  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS  ; 
CANTON'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  SAINTS;  FAIRY  GOLD;  KINGS- 
LEY'S  WATER  BABIES  ;  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  . 
BROWNING'S  RING  AND  THE  BOOK;  TENNYSON'S  POEMS ' 
BURNS  '  POEMS  AND  SONGS  ;  PALGRAVE'S  GOLDEN  TREASURY  ; 
CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES;  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S 
POEMS  ;  LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS;  MILTON'S  POEMS;  EMERSON'S 
ESSAYS;  HAWTHORNE'S  WONDER  BOOK;  SHAKESPEARE'S 
COMEDIES;  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES;  SHAKESPEARE'S 
HISTORIES. 


THE   "  SULLIVAN  " 
ILLUSTRATED  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Comedies.  Vol.  II.,  Historical 
Plays,  Poems,  and  Sonnets.    Vol.  III.,  Tragedies.  Each 

volume  with  a  Glossary  and  13  Photogravure  Illustra- 
tions by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.     Large  crown  8vo. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  Limp  Bedford 
Morocco,  round  corners,  green  under  gold  edges,  6s.  net  per 
volume. 


PALESTINE. 

Depicted  and  described  by  G.  E.  Franklin.    With  350 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

1  os.  6d.  net. 

The  author,  as  the  leader  of  many  lengthy  tours  through  the  Holy  Land,  has 
the  double  competency  of  knowing  his  subject  and  of  being  able  to  relate  his 
knowledge. 

MODERN  ENGLAND. 

An  Historical  and  Sociological  Study.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Louis  Cazamion.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  Paris,  and  is  remarkable 

In  that  It  treats  its  subject  more  comprehensibly  and  fully  than 
any  book  yet  published  in  English  or  other  tongues. 


SPAIN. 

By  A.  F.  CALVERT.  2  vols,  royal  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 
With  1,700  Illustrations,  including  46  Coloured 
Plates. 

"There  are  few  thinars  worth  knowing  about  picturesque 
Spain  of  which  one  would  be  ignorant  after  a  perusal  of  this 
delightful  book.  '*-  Glasgow  Herald. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 
IN  ITALY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  Edited 
and  Supplemented  with  Notes  by  EDWARD  HUTTON. 
Three  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.  £3  net. 
This  new  edition  retains  the  original  text  intact,  while  supplying  in  the 
notes— which  embody  the  work  of  all  the  great  Art  critics  of  Europe — a  sort  of 
encycloptedia  of  modern  opinion  on  the  subject.   It  contains  300  Illustrations. 


J.  M.  DENT  cS  SONS,  Ltd., 

24  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

WARWICK  COBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

Stories  from  the  Pentamerone. 

By  GIAMBATTISTA  BASILE.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  E.  F.  Strange.  With  32  Illustrations  in  colour 
by  Warwick  Gobi. e.  Crown4to.15s.net.  Edition 
de  Luxe,  limited  to  150  copies.  Demy  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 


H.  M.  Hyndman's  Record  of  an 
Adventurous  Life,  with  Portrait.  8vo. 

15s.  net. 


The  Land   of   Uz.    By  abdullah 

MANSUR  (G.  WYMAN  BURY).    With  a  Preface 
■    by   Major-General   PELHAM    MAITLAND,  C.B. 
With  Illustrations  and  Map.    8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Islands  of  Enchantment,  many- 
sided  MELANESIA  SEEN  THROUGH  MANY 
EYES  AND  RECORDED  BY  FLORENCE 
COOMBE.  Illustrated  with  100  Photographs  by  J.  W. 
BEATTIE,  and  a  Map.    Svo.  12s.  net. 


Horizons  and  Landmarks,  poems. 

By  SIDNEY  ROYSE  LYSAGHT,  Author  of  "Poems 
of  the  Unknown  Way,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


Ancient     Hunters     and  their 
Modern  Representatives.  By 

W.  J.  SOLLAS,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Geology  and  Palaeontology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Illustrated.    Svo.  12s.  net. 


The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

By  Captain  C.  W.  J.  Orr,  R.A.,  late  Political 
Department,  Northern  Nigeria.  With  Maps.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Seems  So !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

Times. — "  The  strong  common  sense,  the  fearlessness, 
lucidity,  and  humour  of  this  book  will  make  many  who 
disagree  most  strongly  with  its  arguments  recognise  most 
clearly  its  usefulness  in  enabling  them  to  look  at  the 
questions  of  the  day  from  a  new  point  of  view.'' 
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MR.  ARTHUR  BENSON  ON  OTHER  PEOPLE. 

"  The  Leaves  of  the  Tree."    By  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.   London :  Smith,  Elder.   1911.  7s.6d.net. 

MR.  BENSON  indicates  on  his  title-page  that,  like 
Amos,  he  is  no  prophet,  but  a  herdman, 
vellicans  sycomoros.  Sycomore  fruit,  or  wild  figs,  is  but 
a  modest  description  of  his  own  pruned  and  trained  hot- 
house musings,  and  can  hardly  be  meant  for  the  eminent 
men,  from  Westcott  to  Matthew  Arnold,  whom  he 
depicts  so  cleverly  in  these  studies,  reprinted  from  the 
"  Cornhill  ".  Such  men,  in  their  diverse  individualities, 
are  rather  leaves  manifesting  the  central  energy  of  the 
tree  of  the  universe.  For  Mr.  Benson  avows  himself 
;i  pure  determinist.  "  If",  he  says,  "one  really 
believed  that  our  wills  were  free,  the  enigma  of  the 
pressure  of  sin  and  evil  would  be  insupportable  ". 
Individual  improvement  is  only  a  sign  of  the  growth  of 
a  vast,  hidden,  collective  world-will,  gradually  getting 
the  better  of  matter  and  evil  that  were  always  there. 
But  we  wonder  how  often  the  word  "  ought  "  occurs  in 
this  book,  or  why  the  "  practical  work  of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  day  by  day  ",  etc.,  is  praised  as 
"  noble  ".  A  determinist  should  no  more  eulogise  a 
martyr  for  dying  than  a  turnip  for  growing.  Both 
phenomena  are  manifestations  of  a  world  force. 

These  speculations  of  Mr.  Benson  are  not  very  new 
or  interesting,  and  his  general  views  about  dogma  and 
ecclesiasticism  are  only  the  usual  thin  and  conventional 
schoolmaster  latitudinarianisms.  People  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  that  kind  of  thing  from  "  sons  of  the 
Palace  "  that  it  no  longer  has  even  a  succes  de  scandale. 
Mr.  Benson  is  not  an  original  thinker,  but  he  has  an 
accomplished  essay  style,  often  bursting  into  purple 
patches  of  real  eloquence,  and  a  keen  and  brilliant  faculty 
of  appreciative  description.  He  has  all  his  life  been 
mixed  up  with  people  of  intellect,  position  and  culture, 
and  looks  out  on  life  fastidiously  from  oriel  casement  and 
sheltered  grove.  We  like  him  better  when  he  is  writing 
about  those  people  than  when  he  is  airing  his  own 
superior  views.  Charles  Kingsley,  of  course,  he  only 
knew  in  boyhood.  He  thinks  he  would  have  made  an 
enthusiastic  pirate,  had  he  not  been  a  parson.  To  say 
truth,  the  muscular  Christian  business — "  ardent, 
manly,  with  that  touch  of  secularity  which  England 
loves  " — tended  to  blatancy  and  bullying.  "  He  could 
not  stand  cruelty,  or  meanness ;  he  hated  the  false 
priest".  Well,  so  we  all  do,  unless  the  meanness  or 
falsity  is  our  own.  It  is  our  innate  Pharisaism.  But 
Kingsley  was  a  sincere  Christian.  Once  he  was  accused 
of  Romanism  !  The  following  is  good  :  "  No  longer  can 
we  hope,  as  Kingsley  seemed  to  hope,  that  the  problems 
of  the  world  can  be  solved  if  we  only  have  a  network  of 
sewage  farms  extending  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country  !"  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
cealed clay  pipes  which  Kingsley  had  placed  all  over 
the  parish,  in  case  he  suddenly  wanted  to  smoke. 

Myers'  style  of  lecturing  is  described  as  hieratic  and 
liturgical,  rather  than  oratorical.  Liturgic  emotion 
got  into  his  prose-writing  also,  and  spoilt  it.  "  Myers 
appeared  to  me  something  utterly  different  from  a 
wealthy  and  cultivated  inspector  of  schools.  I  thought 
of  him  rather  as  something  media?val  and  lordly— a 
Venetian  merchant-prince,  perhaps."  Of  another  in- 
spector of  schools,  Matthew  Arnold,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  believed  in  the  well-known  preference  Qf  the 
Almighty  for  University  men,  and  Mr.  Benson  remarks 
of  the  "  Eternal  not-ourselves  "  formula  that  the 
ordinary  man  does  not  want  to  think  of  the  Divine 
principle  as  a  sort  of  electricity,  of  which  the  untamed 
manifestations  are  disastrous  and  the  subdued  uses 
beneficial.  But  is  it  not  his  own  theory?  Arnold  was 
a  "  refined  Whig  "  but  a  very  poor  letter-writer.  He 
hewed  the  little  vermin  of  literature  to  pieces,  like  the 
gardener— "  I'll  larn  'ee  to  be  a  toad!"     It  is  a 
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grotesque  collocation  to  find  the  essay  on  Arnold,  who 
looked  like  a  supercilious  butler,  next  to  the  one  on 
Bishop  Christopher  W  ordsworth,  who  might  have  been 
a  Father  at  Nicaea  or  Ephesus.    Asked  if  the  Bishop 
was  popular  in  Lincoln,  a   resident   answered  :    "  As 
popular  as  a  man  can  be  three-quarters  of  whom  is  in  the 
third  century  and  the  rest  in  heaven  ".     He  had  a  primi- 
tive simplicity — always  kissed  his  Chaucellor,  even  on 
the  crowded  railway  platform,  and  blessed  him  with 
uplifted  hand  ;  and  Mr.  Benson  remembers  his  preaching 
for  an  hour  of  a  summer's  evening  to  a  handful  of 
rustics  on  the  Maccabees.    Vet  he  had  humour,  as  when 
he  quoted  Greek  at  a  public  meeting,  and,  seeing  a 
blank  look  on  the  faces  of  his  clerical  listeners,  trans- 
lated it  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  ".    To  Words- 
worth the  antique  past  was  a  noble  pageant,  a  pomp  of 
heroic,  hierarchical  figures,  austerely  withstanding  the 
world.      With   Lightfoot,  on  the  other  hand,    "  un- 
imaginativencss  almost  amounted  to  genius".  He 
brought  to  the  investigation  of  early    Christianity  a 
sturdy,  lucid  and  prosaic  mind,  fearless  and  candid,  but 
neither  mystical   nor  symbolical.      In   fact,   he  was 
"  admodum  Cantabrigiensis  ".      Mr.  Benson  protests 
against  the  use  which  non-Churchmen  have  made  of 
Lightfoot's  view  of  episcopacy  as  developed  out  of 
the  presbyterate.      He  distinctly   taught  that  it  was 
an   apostolic   institution.       But  the   question   is  not 
how  far  episcopacy  goes  back,  but  whether  it  was 
a  democratic  emergence   from  Ix-low  or  apostolically 
commissioned    from    above.      Lightfoot,    who  had 
learning    but    not    ideas,    certainly    encouraged  the 
former  conception.     Together  with  his  great  name  that 
of  Westcott  comes  into  the  mind,  and  Mr.  Benson's 
study  of  Westcott  is,  we  think,  the  best  in  the  book. 
To  his  family  he  was  "  even  more  an  august  institution 
than  a    person  ".     He  said  pathetically  himself  :  "  To 
some  I  am  a  cloud,  and  I  don't  see  how  to  help  it  ". 
He  was  a  fog,  rather  than  a  cloud,  but  then  it  was  one 
of  those  fogs,  transfused  with  glory,  which  Japanese 
artists  love  to  paint.    There  was  an  unearthly  idealism 
about  Bishop  Westcott.     "  Building  castles  in  the  air  ", 
he  cried  once.     "  Where  else  should  you  build  them?" 
Art  which  satisfied,  he  said,   must   be  sensual,  not 
spiritual.    But  it  was  this  secluded  student  who  brought 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  coal  strike.    Mr.  Benson 
thinks  he  exalted  the  "  gospel  of  work"  beyond  what 
Christianity  approves.    We  ought  not  to  be  always  near 
to  the  throb  of  life's  engines.    "  In  spite  of  personal 
humility,  he  judged  society  hardly  and  austerely  ",  con- 
demning aristocratic  luxury,  yet  seeing  no  harm  in 
middle-class  comfortableness.      The  pastoral  and  mis- 
sionary spirit  was  not  strong  in  him,  because  his  own 
levels  of  thought  were  too  high  and  rarefied,  and  the 
lost  sheep,  he  held,  ought  to  have  kept  clear  of  precipice 
and  thicket.      In  contrast  with  this  picture  we  have 
that  of  Bishop  Wilkinson,  the  passionate  physician  of 
sin-stricken  souls,  himself  for  years  a  prey  to  melan- 
cholia, and  even  afterwards,  In  his  S.  Andrews  days, 
"  giving  the  impression  of  a  great  battered  vessel  caught 
in  the  shallows".      A  more  tragic  sketch  is  that  of 
Jem  "  Stephen,  of  Eton  and  King's,  the  author  of  the 
saying  that,  if  heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  that 
is  no  reason  we  should  lie  about  heaven  in  later  years. 
And  though  Mr.   Benson  depicts  Henry  ,'Sidgwick— 
whom,  though  a  second-cousin  once  removed,  he  oddlv 
calls  "  uncle  " — as  an  agnostic  of  exquisitely  balanced 
and  beautiful  character,  over  him,  too,  he  was  conscious 
of  a  "  shadow"  resting.      Another  clever  Cambridge 
study  is  that  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  whose  will  to  answer 
letters  was  so  paralysed  that  when  a  friend  who  had 
asked  him  to  dinner  sent  him  at  last  in  despair  two 
addressed  postcards,  on  one  of  which  was  "  Yes"  and 
on  the  other  "  No  ",  Bradshaw  posted  both.  Perhaps 
the  gem,  however,  is  the  sketch  of  that  strange  old-type 
senior  fellow,  Newton  of  Magdalene.      Mr.  Benson 
quite  unnecessarily  apologises  for  these   "  studies  in 
biography  ",  but  especially  for  the  Newton  one,  on  the 
plea  that  the  truth  should  be  told  about  the  dead.  But 
they  are  not  in  the  least  ill-natured  or  "  vcllicant  ",  and 
the  little  criticisms  we  have  quoted  are  mingled  with 


large  and  glowing  admiration.  There  are  some  curious 
observations,  however,  on  the  way  in  which  these. 
"  twelve  good  men  ",  or  most  of  them,  combined  high- 
minded  conscientiousness  with  wealth,  fame,  station 
and  deference,  leaving  fortunes  behind  them,  as  though 
they  inherited  what  Bacon  calls  the  blessing  of  the 
Old  Covenant.  Is  there  not  a  false  ring  in  Mr.  Benson's 
description  of  the  well-bred  as  "  what  may  be  called 
for  convenience  the  upper  class"?  Why  more  "for 
convenience  "  than  the  "  upper  "  forms  at  Eton?  And 
we  wish  he  would  rise  to  a  more  intelligent  view  of 
Toryism  than  as  a  "  drag  on  the  wheel  of  progress  " 
just  to  give  it  steadiness. 


IN  THE  POSITIVE  DEGREE. 

"  Autobiographic  Memoirs."  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
London  and  New  York :  Macmillani  1911.  30s. 
net. 

MR.  HARRISON  is  a  happy  man  ;  he  is  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  "  never  had  an  illness  to  keep 
me  in  my  bed  a  single  day  ".  We  should  expect  to 
find  in  a  person  so  ideally  constituted  by  nature  a 
cheerful  and  self-confident  attitude  towards  the  world, 
as  we  do.  Mark  Pattison,  we  are  told  here,  "was 
mournfully  pessimist  and  contrasted  my  air  of  confident 
life  and  hope  with  his  own  unconvinced  and  hopeless 
state  of  mind.  Why  did  he  ever  write,  much  less 
publish,  his  Memoirs?  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all  ". 
A  lesson,  as  the  writer  admits,  he  has  been  himself  the 
least  ready  to  learn,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
embodied  his  not  very  thrilling  adventures  in  two  pon- 
derous volumes,  which  contain  very  few  original 
reflections  or  episodes  worth  lecording.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  led  a  strenuous  and  in  many  respects  a  useful  life, 
but  he  certainly  has  not  the  knack  of  making  it  good 
reading.  He  gives  us  scores  of  pages  extracted  from 
his  early  letters  to  friends,  on  which  he  himself  makes 
the  very  just  remark  that  they  are  priggish  produc- 
tions. Any  clever  young  man  may  be  forgiven  for 
pouring  forth  this  kind  of  twaddle,  but  no  old  man 
whose  faculties  remain  as  clear  as  Mr.  Harrison's  can 
be  forgiven  for  inflicting  them  on  the  world  fifty  years 
later.  But  there  is  a  naif  self-satisfaction  exhibited 
throughout  these  \olumes  which  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  causes  a  certain  pleasure  and  excuses 
many  dull  pages.  The  entire  absence  of  any  sense  of 
humour  in  the  biographer  would,  with  his  excellent 
physical  condition,  explain  at  once  his  habitual  "  cock- 
sureness  "  and  cheerful  outlook.  Mr.  Harrison  has 
always  been,  he  tells  us,  comfortably  off.  He  might 
have  had  a  fine  practice  at  the  Bar,  for  the  influence 
behind  him  was  enormous.  However,  the  bad  air  of 
the  Courts  and  the  tedious  intricacies  of  the  old 
Chancery  procedure  annoyed  him,  and  he  drifted  into 
literary  pursuits  and  general  philanthropy.  He  did  a 
great  deal  of  very  useful  work  for  Trades  Unions  in 
their  early  days  on  one  Royal  Commission,  and  was 
secretary  to  another,  of  which  Lord  Westbury  was 
chairman,  designed. to  codify  the  English  Law.  This 
enterprise  ended  in  a  hopeless  tangle,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Lord  Westbury  was  the  last  man  to 
be  the  successful  director  of  such  an  enterprise,  nor  are 
busy  lawyers  the  kind  of  people  to  reduce  a  system  of 
law  built  up  on  precedents  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
Mr.  Harrison  also  did  real  service  to  the  Working 
Men's  College,  and  has  delivered  lectures  innumerable 
and  written  almost  as  many  articles  and  some  books. 
He  has  even  reduced  a  period  of  Byzantine  history  to 
the  form  of  a  novel,  and  has  been  engaged  in  perpetual 
controversy  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  remember.  At 
the  end  of  all  this  he  is  clearly  very  well  pleased  with 
himself.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  be, 
for  in  his  (time  he  has  more  than  once  served  the 
public  well.  A  little  discrimination  would  have  pro- 
duced at  the  end  one  small  volume  of  reminiscences 
which  might  have  had  some  justification  for  its  appear- 
ance. But  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion.   Perhaps,  however,  he  has  in  view  another 
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world  of  readers.  "  They  tell  me  mj  hooks  ate  well 
known  in  Japan."  Perhaps,  too,  we  might  hear  them 
recited 

"  At  midnight,  In  the  Persian  tongue, 
Along-  the  streets  of  Ispahan." 

Indeed    Mr.   Harrison  has  endeavoured  to  convince 
Islam  that  though  the  prophet  of  Positivism   he  has 
striven  to  do  justice  to  a  great  predecessor.      "  I  was 
(in  Cairo)  presented  to  the   Sheik-ul-Islam   and  his 
Sanhedrim    of   doctors,    to    whom,    by    the    aid  of 
Mohammed  Abdu,  I  explained  how  at  Newton  Hall, 
in  1882,  w  e  hail  commemorated  the  13th  century  of  the 
Hcgira,  Mohammed  being  one  of  the  four  chiefs  of  the 
initial  Theocracies  recorded  in  the  Positivist  Calen- 
dar."   This  is  truly  delicious,  and  a  few  other  passages 
of    this  kind   arc  equally  amusing.      We    are  also 
gravely  informed  that  a  Positivist  pilgrimage  was  once 
made  to  Paris,  and  Mr.  Harrison  attempted  to  give  a 
lecture  before  the  west  front  of  Notre  Dame.    "  The 
gardicn  peremptorily  told  me  that  public  discourses 
were  illegal  in  the  streets,  and  that  if  I  wished  to 
-express  our  homage  for  Saint  Louis  and  Jeanne  d'Are, 
it  must  be  done  inside  the  Church.    Curiously  enough, 
the  vergers  stopped  me  in  the  same  w  ay  when  on  the 
steps  of  our  own  Saint  Paul's  I  was  trying  to  put  into 
words  our  profound  veneration  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
■Gentiles."    Vergers  are  notoriously  people  of  one  idea 
and  jealous  of  their  ow  n  shrine  and  its  privileges,  but 
they  had  probably  never  heard  of  "Positivism"  or 
knew  Mr.  Harrison's  exalted  position  in  that  particular 
tabernacle.     Even  Huxley  knew,  or  pretended  to  know, 
very  little  about  it,  for  once  in  conversation  he  said 
"  Why,  I  always  thought  you  swung'  a  censer  on  Sun- 
days before  the  altar  in  Chapel  Street."  But  this  we  are 
told  pontifically  is  quite  a  mistake.     What  is  more,  "  a 
wedding  at  Newton  Hall  is  usually  pronounced  to  be 
both  a  graceful  and  an  impressive  ceremony,  bringing 
home  to  bride  and  bridegroom  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities  of    married    life  ",  while    "  the  exhortation 
naturally  avoids  the  gross  and  monkish  crudities  of  the 
Church  Service  ".    Though  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  see 
it,  Huxley  was  clearly  "  pulling  his  leg  ",  and  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture  what  he  thought  of  all  this  "crudity  " 
and  nonsense. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the  account 
of  the  author's  visit  as  "  Times  "  correspondent  to 
France  during  the  crisis  of  1877,  when  MacMahon  was 
trying  to  bring  back  the  Monarchy.  Unfortunately  his 
dreams  of  the  Republic  and  its  future  are  far  from  being 
realised.  "  That  curse  of  France,  the  seizure  of  her 
vast  official  resources  to  pander  to  the  appetites  of 
adventurers,  their  appetite  for  war,  for  luxury,  for 
money,  for  lust — this  we  may  hope  will  be  made  here- 
after impossible."  Far  from  being  "impossible", 
this  is  exactly  the  state  of  things  which  has  generally 
prevailed  under  the  Third  Republic. 

To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Harrison  is  never  led  by 
mere  party  cries,  and  draws  conclusions  for  himself, 
but  that  does  not  make  all  his  reflections  of  importance 
to  mankind. 


THE   LITTLE    BROWN  BIRD. 

"Partridges  and  Partridge  Manors."  By  Captain 
Aymer  Maxwell.  With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
London  :  Black.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

I  'HE  literature  of  partridge-shooting  is  not  less 
■»  copious  than  that  of  other  field-sports,  yet  is  there 
plenty  of  occasion  for  Captain  Maxwell's  "  Partridges 
and  Partridge  Manors  ",  forasmuch  as  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  both  in  the  system  of 
managing  ground  so  as  to  get  the  best  out  of  it,  and  also 
in  the  manner  of  shooting  the  game.  "  Occasionally, 
but  only  very  occasionally  now — so  much  have  things 
altered  in  the  last  ten  years — you  may  still  meet  with 
the  long,  ordered  line  of  guns,  keepers  and  beaters 
manoeuvring  about  the  country  in  the  orthodox  manner 
of  other  days.  But  '  w  alking  in  line  '  is  nearly  extinct, 
and  surely  few  can  be  found  to  regret  its  disappearance. 


For  what  a  dull  performance  it  was  at  the  best;  easy  <»l 
accomplishment,  it  is  true,  demanding  little  ol  I  he 
ingenuity  and  resource  which  make  the  successful  con- 
duct of  a  day's  driving  almost  as  much  fun  without, 
a  gun  as  with  one.     Hut  the  shooting  was  a  clumsy 

business,  and  the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  end-on 

shot  compared  but  poorly  w  ith  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  pace,  angle  and  curl  that  driven  birds  offer." 

We  agree,  yet  not  without  a  sigh  for  the  still  older 
and  more  picturesque  manner  of  shooting  over  dogs, 
being  of  an  age  to  remember  when  "  walking  in  line  " 
came  into  vogue,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  breechloaders,  which  hustled  the  high-bred  pointer 
and  unstrung  his  nerves,  and  partly  because  the  exten- 
sion of  high  farming  rendered  cover  so  scanty  that 
birds  would  no  longer  lie  to  dogs.  Never  more  may 
our  hearts  warm  to  the  sight  of  a  pair  of  satin-coated 
beauties  ranging  free — the  electric  rigour  which  arrests 
one  of  them  to  the  point  in  mid-career — the  palpitating 
crouch  of  the  other,  faithfully  backing.  Then  came  the 
tense  anxiety  of  drawing  up  to  the  game,  followed  by 
the  sudden  whirr  of  the  covey,  putting  the  sportsman's 
coolness  to  a  test  such  as  is  never  experienced,  we 
think,  in  a  day's  driving.  The  tiro  was  sure  to  blaze 
at  the  nearest  bird,  leaving  himself  a  long  chance  with 
the  second  barrel ;  but  the  artist  would  floor  the  furthest 
bird  first,  ready  to  take  the  second  at  easy  range.  In 
the  modern  sport,  marksmanship  is  the  primary  re- 
quisite, field-craft  a  subsidiary  qualification,  at  least  in 
the  firing  line.  But  to  manoeuvre  a  drive  successfully 
requires  qualities  of  the  head  :  indeed  Captain  Maxwell, 
writing  from  extended  experience,  has  come  to  the 
opinion  that  :  "  To  drive  partridges  as  they  should  be 
driven  is  a  high  art,  of  which  there  are,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  more  than  a  score  of  masters  in  this 
country  who  join  to  natural  aptitude  and  long  experi- 
ence that  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  alone 
can  bring  performance  within  measurable  distance  of 
perfection. " 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  driving,  practised  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  mode  of  shooting,  has  the 
same  effect  of  increasing  the  stock  of  partridges  as 
it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  to  do  on  a  grouse-moor. 
Captain  Maxwell  does  not  share  this  belief,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  annual  bag  at  Holkham  increased  from 
3000  to  8000  partridges  w  ithin  ten  years  of  the  adoption 
of  driving.  He  inclines  to  attribute  this  result  to  the 
adoption  of  a  more  scientific  system  of  preservation. 
In  this  there  has  been  an  advance  in  recent  years  as 
remarkable  as  in  the  mode  of  shooting.  When  Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley  contributed  a  volume  on  the  partridge 
to  the  "  Fur  and  Feather  "  series  fifteen  years  ago,  he 
endorsed  the  prevailing  opinion  that,  so  far  from  visit- 
ing the  nests,  it  were  better  that  they  should  "  escape 
attention  altogether".  How  different  is  the  approved 
practice  now  may  be  seen  from  the  reports  which  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  has  been  at  pains  to  collect  from  sixteen 
representative  partridge-manors.  Upon  fourteen  of 
these  estates  daily  visitation  of  the  nests  is  the  duty 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  beat. 

"  I  consider  ",  w  rites  a  Cambridgeshire  head-keeper, 
"  1000  to  1200  acres  plenty  for  a  man  to  see  after 
properly.  I  never  take  a  man  off  his  beat  after  the 
partridges  begin  to  lay,  as  I  expect  him  to  find  every 
nest  he  can  and  visit  it  at  least  once  a  day.  .  .  .  All 
eggs  are  marked  with  a  rubber  stamp,  which  checks 
egg-stealing.  .  .  .  This  shoot  is  about  5500  acres,  of 
which  2500  acres  have  a  light  and  sandy  soil.  On  the 
rest  of  the  ground  the  soil  is  heavy  and  sticky.  .  .  . 
Our  best  season  was  1897-8,  w  hen  2598  partridges  were 
killed,  of  which  2180  came  off  the  light  land,  and  only 
418  from  the  heavy.  ...  In  my  opinion  heavy  land  is 
not  worth  the  keeper's  wages  for  partridges." 

Vermin,  of  course,  must  be  rigorously  and  vigilantly 
dealt  with,  if  the  ground  is  te  yield  the  best  results; 
but  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  author  a  discriminating 
police  magistrate  in  this  matter.  He  gives  a  classified 
list  of  animals  more  or  less  injurious,  at  the  head  and 
front  whereof  he  rightly  sets  the  brown  rat.  It  is 
little  use  killing  hawks,  stoats,  etc.,  unless  concerted 
measures  be  taken  for  the  extermination  of  rats,  which, 
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NOVELS. 

"  There  was  a  Widow."    By  Mary  E.  Mann.   London  : 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

Why  is  it  that  one  is  as  much  annoyed  by  altruism  in 
a  novel  as  by  villainy  in  real  life?  When  a  penniless 
widow  with  a  young  family,  alone  at  midnight  with  a 
rich  paralvsed  kinsman,  burns  the  will  which  is  to 
provide  for  her  children,  because  the  moribund  testator 
suddenly  wishes  to  alter  it  while  still  leaving  her  a  sub- 
stantial legacy,  we  begin  to  devise  half-a-dozen  things 
that  she  might  have  done  without  loss  of  self-respect. 
Vet  we  do  not  sympathise  with  her  worldly  brother  and 
his  vulgar  wife  (although  the  destruction  of  the  will, 
followed  by  the  rich  man's  death,  throws  the  widow  on 
their  hands),  who  denounce  her  as  a  lunatic.  For  Mrs. 
Mann  kindles  in  her  readers  a  very  warm  regard  for 
poor  Julia  Delane,  left  destitute  when  her  extravagant 
young  husband  died  suddenly.  The  tragedy  of  middle- 
class  poverty  is  made  very  real.  How  is  a  penniless 
doctor's  widow  in  a  small  town,  aided  only  by  her 
brother,  a  struggling  solicitor,  to  support  herself  and 
three  children?  She  is  utterly  unbusinesslike  and 
unpractical,  has  no  training  or  knowledge,  but  is 
emphatically  "  nice  "  in  her  ideas.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Mann  is  too  kindly  not  to  act  as  fairy  godmother  in 
the  end,  and  meanwhile  she  manages  to  introduce  relief 
into  the  gloom  of  her  thesis  and  to  give  us  some  more 
of  her  faithful  and  humorous  studies  of  character. 

"Willowford    Woods."     By    R.    Murray  Gilchrist. 
London :  Ward,  Lock.    1911.  6s. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  has  written  a  harmless  melodramatic 
story  built  upon  the  lines  of  a  newspaper  serial,  wherein 
as  we  all  know  the  chapter  endings  are  adroitly  devised 
to  excite  the  reader's  curiosity  about  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  next  week's  instalment.  So  here  one  section 
leaves  off  with  the  self-appointed  avenger  ominously 
filling  his  revolver  with  cartridges  ;  another  ends  just 
as  "  the  lantern  fell  over  with  a  crash  and  the  place 
was  in  utter  darkness  ",  and  a  third  brings  the  curtain 
down  at  the  moment  when  "  a  loud,  pitiful  appeal  for 
help  came  from  the  floor  above  ".  Having  noted  these 
characteristics,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
young  woman  whose  heart  Vavasour  broke — Vavasour, 
we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  villain — was  before  she  died 
of  it  "abnormally  secretive",  a  quality  that  gives  the 
miscreant  a  run  of  a  couple  of  hundred  more  pages— 
chiefly  after  the  heroine.  Forewarned  thus  and  by 
analagous  experiences  in  this  domain  of  letters  not 
even  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  that  strikes  the 
villain  dead  as  the  avenger's  pistol  covers  him  startles 
us  overmuch.  The  sprinkling  of  ale-house  scenes,  in 
which  a  chorus  of  rustics  comments  at  intervals  on  the 
doings  of  "  the  quality  ",  is  also  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  best  transpontine  tradition. 

"  Hurdacott."     By  John  Ayscough.     London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus.    1911.  6s. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  because  this  story  is  con- 
cerned with  the  familiar  theme  of  two  men  and  a  girl 
that  the  trio  were  just  ordinary  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  is  surprised  to  find  three  such  exotic  beings 
in  the  same  English  village.  The  mysterious  vouth 
Hurdacott,  picked  up  on  the  downs  as  a  baby  one  Christ- 
mas Eve  by  the  shepherd  from  the  Isle  of  Saints,  was 
evidently  a  foreigner;  Consuelo  the  girl  was  half 
Sicilian,  whilst  Basil's  mother  had  been  a  Burmese. 
Thus  we  get  at  the  start  strong  relief.  The  period  is 
pointed  by  bringing  in  Hazlitt  and  Charles  and  Mary- 
Lamb  :  we  can  think  of  no  other  reason,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  plot.  The  moral  is  that  whoso 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it  provided  he  has  been  first 
received  into  the  Catholic  fold — a  consummation  which 
the  author  manages  to  bring  about  in  the  case  of  all 
the  three  characters  first  mentioned.  Mr.  Ayscough 
always  writes  at  ;i  high  level,  but  the  closing  catastrophe 
in  this  book  is  a  little  after  the  fashion  of  those  Spanish 
crucifixes  of  painted  wood  whereon  by  a  plentiful  use 
of  vermilion  no  detail  of  laceration  is  left  unemphasised. 


SHORTER  NOTICES. 

"  Masks  and  Minstrels  of  New  Germany."    By  Perceval  Pollard. 
London :  Heinemann.    1911.    5s.  net. 

The  title  is,  for  English  ears,  misleading.  Only  those  who- 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  development  of  the  German 
theatre  could  guess  in  advance  that  the  author  intended  to 
deal  in  this  book  with  Wedekind  and  Hoffmansthal.  Mr. 
Pollard  traces  the  revival  in  German  and  Viennese  drama 
from  the  days  when  Bierbaum  and  Hartleben  began  with 
"  Ueberbrettl "  to  bring  back  art  to  the  stage.  What  is 
Ueberbrettl  ?  It  cannot  be  translated  ;  but  it  may  be  de- 
scribed. Die  Bretter  are  the  "boards" — that  is  simple 
enough.  "  Brettl  "  is  the  Viennese  diminutive,  not  to  be 
rendered  in  another  tongue.  They  are  the  little  boards. 
They  are  music-hall,  cafe-chantant,  vaudeville  ;  but  there  is 
a  homelier  ring  than  any  of  these  terms  can  give  ;  as  is 
proper  to  a  form  of  light  entertainment  that  came  from  the 
cabaret.  Once  clear  about  "Brettl",  "Ueberbrettl"  is 
simple  enough.  It  is  vaudeville  of  the  politest  and  most 
artistic  kind.  The  best  example  of  "  Ueberbrettl  "  in  London 
at  present  is  the  entertainment  given  at  the  Apollo  Theatre 
by  Mr.  Pelissier  and  his  company.  "  Ueberbrettl",  in  Ger- 
many, was  the  beginning  of  better  times  for  the  theatre. 
Hauptmann,  Wedekincl,  Schnitzler,  and  Hoffmansthal  are 
the  finest  fruits  of  this  revival.  Of  Mr.  Pollard's  chapters 
the  best  are  on  Wedekind  and  Schnitzler.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  taste  of  Schnitzler  to  readers  who  have  not  read 
"  Anatol "  or  "Reigen".  To  Londoners  who  were  wise 
enough  to  go,  Mr.  Granville  Barker  at  the  Little  Theatre  a 
few  months  ago  gave  some  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Viennese 
"exquisite".  Mr.  Pollard  knows  his  subject;  but  his 
judgment  is  not  to  be  entirely  trusted.  For  instance,  he 
speaks  too  extravagantly  of  Hermann  Bahr  and  of  Ludwig 
Thoma.  But  the  book  will  interest  many  who  are  as  yet 
ignorant  of  plays  and  playwrights  in  the  German  tongue. 

•'  Canada    To-day  and    To-morrow. "     By  Arthur  E.  Copping. 
London  :  Cassell.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Yet  another  book  on  Canada  !  Canada  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  it  mignt  be  thought,  had  claimed  her  full  share  of  the 
peripatetic  bookmaker's  attention.  We  soon  realise  that 
there  is  room  for  Mr.  Copping.  Canada  is  so  vast  a  country, 
her  resources  are  even  now  so  imperfectly  understood  ;  there 
has  been  so  much  misapprehension  as  to  her  northern  and 
north-western  territory,  and  her  development  in  population 
and  business  has  recently  been  so  marked,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  writers  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  material  and  the  new 
ideas  which  spring  up  like  the  wheat  on  a  new  field  in 
Northern  Alberta.  The  very  destiny  of  Canada  seems  to 
have  changed  whilst  Mr.  Copping's  book  was  in  the  press. 
He  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  West 
on  which  the  Americans  have  had  their  eye  and  which  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  open  up.  Cities  and  the  prairie, 
forests,  rivers,  and  mountains,  with  their  stores  of  almost 
untapped  wealth,  all  appeal  to  Mr.  Copping,  and  he  is 
moved  again  and  again  to  a  note  of  almost  rapturous 
enthusiasm.  He  turns  aside  from  beaten  tracks,  new  or  old. 
to  describe  a  forester  felling  a  giant  Douglas  fir,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  settlement  of  those  curious  folk  the  Dukhobors, 
to  show  Canada  as  he  sees  it.  He  makes  few  ex  parte  state- 
ments, but  draws  much  of  his  material  from  special  inter- 
views or  documents  not  easily  available.  And  what  he  has 
to  say  only  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  there  is  so 
much  more  to  be  said.  The  Canada  of  to-day  is  a  mere 
suggestion  of  what  the  Canada  of  to-morrow  will  be. 

"South  America  To-day."    By   Georges   Clemenceau.  London: 
Unwin.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

M.  Clemenceau's  "Notes  de  Voyage" — a  curious  title  in 
view  of  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  he  took  no  notes 
and  considers  it  annoying  to  record  impressions  "  at  the 
precise  moment  when  one  feels  them  most  vividly  " — was 
reviewed  in  the  Saturday  of  15  July.  This  translation 
appears  under  a  name  which  conveys  an  idea  that  the  book 
is  something  more  than  mere  notes.  M.  Clemenceau's 
impressions  in  their  English  form  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
public  interested  in  South  America  which  has  not  read  them 
in  the  original. 

"  The  Conservative  and  Unionist ",  issued  by  the  National 

Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations,  is 
full  of  excellent  campaign  material,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  it  drives  home  the  truth  as  to  the  Canadian  elections. 
Canada  has  given  us  "  an  example  of  Imperial  sense".  A 
full-page  cartoon  shows  a  Radical  Free  Trader  with  a  very- 
bad  black  eye  bearing  the  word  Canada  ;  he  is  examining 
the  disfigui'ement  in  a  mirror  and  tries  to  comfort  himself 
with  "Oh!  it's  nothing— merely  a  scratch!" 
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BLACKIE'S  LIST. 


A  New  Colour  Book  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 

Guinevere  and  other  Poems  by 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Illustrated  in  colour  and  line  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 
24  coloured  and  12  black-and-white  Illustrations,  with 
decorative  headings  and  tailpieces.  Large  4 to.  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 


PIONEERS  OF  EMPIRE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON. 

Pioneers  in  Canada. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  With 
8  coloured  Illustrations  by  E.  Wallcousins,  together  with 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations  in  black-and-white.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  6a. 

Pioneers  in  West  Africa. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  With 
8  coloured  Illustrations  by  the  author,  together  with  Maps 
and  other  Illustrations  in  black-and-white.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


The  Story  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  CHAYTOR,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The 
Troubadours  of  Dante,"  &c.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

This  simple  and  readable  narrative  gives  a  connected  account  of  Bible 
history  from  the  age  of  Abraham  to  Nehemiah.  Written  in  an  interesting  style, 
it  is  richly  illustrated  with  plates  and  other  illustrations  from  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  sources. 

The  Empires  of  the  Old  World 
to  the  Fall  of  Rome. 

By  M.  BRAMSTON,  Author  of  "  Judsa  and  Her  Rulers." 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  short  history  does  for  the  reader  of  the  present  day  what  Miss  Yonge's 
Landmarks  of  Ancient  History  did  for  an  earlier  generation.  It  gives  a  brief 
and  readable  survey  of  those  older  civilisations  which  lie  at  the  base  of  modern 
history. 


BEAUTIFUL  ENGLAND. 

Monographs  of  Historic  Towns  and  Places,  written  by  well-known 

authors  and  illustrated  in  Colour  by  E.  W.  HAZLEHUST. 
Each  volume  contains   12   beautifully  Coloured  Plates  and  is 

artistically  bound  in  Picture  Cover.    Small  4to.  2s.  net  each. 
WINCHESTER  ------      Text  by  Sidney  Heath 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT    -  Text  by  Edward  Thomas 

CHESTER  AND  THE  DEE      -      -      -      Text  by  Charles  Edwardes 
YORK       ---      =      ---      Text  by  George  Benson 
Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 
Complete  List  on  application. 

THE  RED  LETTER  LIBRARY. 

Printed  in  Red  and  Black,  with  Vignette,  Introduction,  End- 
papers, Frontispiece,  and  Title-page  in   Half-tone,  and  Cover 
Design  in  Gold. 

NEW  VOLUMES.     The  following  Volumes  in  this  Popular  Serins  will 
bs  published  this  season : — 

POEMS  BY  DRYDEN.   Selected,    with  Introduction,    by   R.  Brimley 
Johnson. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SNOBS,  BY  THACKERAY.    Introduction  by  G.  K. 
Chesterton. 

GOLDSMITH'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.    Selected,  with  Introduction,  by 

Thomas  Seccombh. 
POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE.    Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  Alice 

Meynell. 

Complete  List  on  application. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

GEORGE  MACDONALDS  WORKS 

Large  Crown  8vo.  illustrated  with  beautiful  full-page  coloured 
pictures  and  black-and-white  illustrations.  Price  3s.  6d. 
net  each. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie. 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 
The  Princess  and  the  Goblin. 
.Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood. 


A  COLOURED  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON  have  prepared  a  Booklet  containing  particu- 
lars of  Gift  Books,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours  on  Art  Paper,  and  containing 
many  facsimile  coloured  pictures,  which  will  be  posted  free  to  any  address. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO., 

LIMITED, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED  A  VOLUME 
OK  KKMINISCKNCKS  BY 

CANON  HORSLEY, 

"I  REMEMBER." 

Memories  of  a  "  Sky  Pilot"  in  the  Prison  and  the  Slum. 

By  JOHN  WILLIAM  IIOKSLEY,  Hon.  Canon  of  Southwarlc. 
Cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  An  exceptional  biography." — Morning  Post. 

"Not  only  interesting,  but  stimulating  and  suggestive." — Daily  Telegraph 
MR.  JOHN  MASEFIELD  S   NEW  BOOK. 

JIM  DAVIS. 

By  JOHN  MASEFIELD,  Author   of   "Captain  Margaret," 
"Martin  Hyde,"  &c.    Cloth,  6s. 
"Told  with  all  Mr.  Masefield's  clear,  restrained  power,  which  makes  every 
incident  and  almost  every  character  seem  real." — The  Times. 

11  It  should  not  be  missed  with  any  readers  who  like  fiction  with  a  high 
standard." — Daily  Telegraph. 

The  New  Volume  in  BARTON'S  FINE  ART  SERIES. 

CAPTIVE   ROYAL  CHILDREN. 

By  G.  I.  WHITHAM,  Author  of  "  Basil,  the  Page."  Illustrated 
by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.  Printed  on  superfine  paper.  Cloth, 
gilt  top,  6S. 

Stories  of  young  Princes  and  Princesses  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  told  Tn 
a  romantic  and  picturesque  way,  with  details  that  are  sure  to  interest  and  appeal  to 
readers. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  THE  ANIMAL  WHY  BOOK." 

PADS,  PAWS  AND  CLAWS. 

By  W.  P.  PYCRAFT,  F.Z.S.,  A.L.S.  (Natural  History  Museum], 
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THE  STYLE   OF  LIFE. 

"kThe  Man  in  the  Shadow."    By  Richard  Washburn 
Child.    London :  Macmillan.    1911.  6s. 

A COLLECTION  of  short  stories  is  a  hopeful  sign 
even  where  the  collecting  seems  scarcely  justified, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  Mr.  Child.  There, 
perhaps,  never  was  a  time  when  the  short  story — the 
bad  short  story,  that  is — was  by  editors  so  desired, 
and  so  undesired  by  the  publisher,  and  explana- 
tion of  such  a  contrast  appears  to  be  that  the 
profitable  public's  intelligence  is  only  capable  of 
assimilating  one  story  at  a  time.  The  sharp 
change,  every  dozen  pages  or  so,  which  requires 
the  envisaging  of  a  new  scene,  the  appreciation  of  a 
new  environment,  the  apprehension  of  a  new  set  of 
characters,  is  found  to  be  exhausting  by  the  public  for 
whom  it  pays  to  publish,  and  the  bound  volumes  of 
our  current  fiction  may  therefore  be  trusted  to  contain 
romance  made  up,  to  meet  the  demand,  in  stolid  lengths 
of  bliss  or  woe,  for  which  the  current  price  can  be 
expected.  But  standardisation — blessed  word  in  trade  ! 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  artist,  and  any  escape  from  com- 
mercial insistence  is  thus  of  hopeful  augury.  Mr. 
Child's  work  must  however  be  welcomed  on  its  own 
account.  Perhaps  its  chief  fault  is  a  desire  to  make  its 
dramatic  points  too  neatly,  but  even  that  assumes  the 
understanding  that  in  a  short  story  some  sort  of  point 
has  to  be  made  ;  and  in  his  drama  he  most  commendably, 
though  sometimes  a  little  too  carefully,  avoids  the 
patently  dramatic  for  an  issue  whose  significance  is 
almost  purely  spiritual.  Indeed  his  consideration  of 
such  issues  is  a  characteristic  of  his  work  which  gives 
it  a  particular  moral  fragrance,  and  though  such  a  fra- 
grance can  never  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  artistry,  it  is 
an  added  excellence  to  work  so  strong,  so  free  and  vital. 
It  is  vitality  which  has  to  be  largely  the  measure  of 
such  work  as  this  :  which  has  to  defend  a  freedom 
that  may  be  formless,  and  to  excuse  or  justify  its  sense 
of  style.  There  is  no  style  in  these  stories  save  the 
style  of  life,  and  that  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  it  does 
actually  reproduce  the  thing  it  pictures.  Mr.  Child 
occasionally  succeeds  to  that  extent,  though  none 
of  his  stories  has  quite  the  air  of  inevitable 
Tightness.  But  some  come  very  near  :  "  The  Final 
Score",  for  instance,  just  spoilt  by  its  finish; 
"J.  P.  J.",  by  its  little  bit  of  bravura  writing 
in  the  middle;  "  The  Story  of  George  Bond  ",  by  the 
touch  of  hardness  overdone  in  the  laudable  effort  to  avoid 
sentimentality  ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  stories  like 
"  Civilised  '■',•.«  Service  ",  and  "  The  Man  as  Well  " 
though  they  have  not  the  most  in  them,  are  the  more 
complete  successes.  But  they  all  show  so  wide  an  out- 
look on  the  world  ;  so  tolerant  and  sympathetic  an 
observation;  a  relation  with  humanity  so  fraternal,  and 
so  unflinching  an  acceptance  of  the  working  out  of  folly, 
that  one  hopes  the  author  may  not  be  induced  by  a  lack 
of  public  appreciation  to  forsake  a  form  of  art  which 
manifestly  fits  the  range  of  his  ideas. 


DECADENTS. 

"The  Doll."    By  Violet  Hunt.    London  :  Stanley  Paul. 
1911.  ,6s. 

"A  HAPPY  STORY"  is  the  second  title  of  this 
**■  book,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the 
author's  definition  of  happiness.  In  the  household  of 
which  she  writes  things  were  not  quite  as  bad  as  they 
seemed,  yet  this  provides  but  poor  comfort,  for  appear- 
ances were  very  bad  indeed.  A  rag-doll,  ugly  and  full 
of  germs  of  disease,  but  much  prized  by  a  certain  little 
boy,  typifies  the  state  of  affairs  at  Cortachy  Gardens, 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawtayne.  The  latter, 
whom  men  call  Minnie,  belongs  to  a  class  fashionable 
in  late-Victorian  fiction.    She  is  a  rebel  without  a  plan 


of  campaign  ;  her  artistic  tea-gown  is  the-  uniform  which 
proclaims  both  her  defiance  of  the  conventions  and  her 
own  invertebrate  condition.  Such  a  woman  is,  of 
course,  without  serious  vice,  but  it  is  equally  natural 
that  she  has  made  an  unfortunate  appearance  in  the 
Divorce  Court.  Her  daughter,  a  girl  endowed  with  all 
the  youthful  hardihood  of  the  new  century,  celebrates 
her  coming  of  age  by  a  visit  to  the  mother  from  whom 
she  has  so  long  been  separated  and  who  is  once  again 
drifting  into  the  arms  of  a  co-respondent.  Young 
Isabel  walks  into  a  most  unpleasant  place.  The  man 
whom  she  styles  her  step-father  has  been  her  own 
father's  false  friend,  or,  at  least,  an  English  jury  has 
so  decided.  Worse  than  this,  she  gives  her  heart  to 
the  man  who  at  no  distant  time  may  become  step-father 
number  two.  Yet  in  all  this  company  there  is  not  a 
single  character  who  possesses  any  real  vice,  and,  when 
all  of  them  have  been  shown  innocent,  we  -are  asked 
to  believe  that  mother  and  daughter  can  keep  their 
partners,  that  all  four  will  "  worry  through  "  some- 
how, and  that  the  younger  couple  may  look  forward  to 
quite  a  considerable  share  of  happiness.  It  is  difficult 
to  accept  these  conclusions.  The  whole  picture  is  of 
a  society  which  only  prefers  virtue  to  vice  on  account 
of  the  languors  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the  former. 
Isabel  enters  as  the  woman  of  strength,  but  in  such 
company  she  could  not  have  escaped  the  germs,  and 
we  confess  that  we  are  sorry  for  her,  for  she  was  worthy 
of  associates  who  were  either  better  or  worse  than  the 
frequenters  and  inhabitants  of  Cortachy  Gardens."  A 
single  character  capable  of  a  crime  of  passion  would 
have  given  hope,  but  with  such  a  one  she  did  not  meet. 
Any  jury  would  have  condemned  them -all,  but  the 
decision  would  have  been  given  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  not 
because  of  any  charge  proven  against  them.  If  the 
world  at  large  is  interested  in  reading  the  records  of 
these  decadents,  Miss  Hunt  is  to  be  felicitated,  for  her 
story  is  quite  as  interesting  as  anything  which  the  re- 
porters in  the  Divorce  Court  can  give  to  the  daily  Press. 
And  perhaps  her  second  headline  was  written  with 
cynical  intent. 


MR.    PETT   RIDGE  AT  LENGTH. 

"  Thanks  to  Sanderson."    By  W.  Pett  Ridge.    London  : 
Methuen.    1911.  6s. 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has  plainly,  when  telling  a  long  story, 
to  struggle  with  his  more  frequent  practice  of  telling 
short  ones.  He  is  so  accustomed  to  limitations  of  space, 
to  the  necessity  for  making  his  points  with  the  utmost 
brevity,  and  for  packing  his  effects  together,  that  when 
he  has  a  more  spacious  range  he  finds  it  hard  to  avoid 
the  mistake  of  being  too  continuously  amusing.  If 
conversation  in  the  Sanderson's  class  were  really  the 
affair  of  droll  antithesis  that  their  creator  represents  it 
in  his  earlier  chapters,  what  other  company  could  we 
wish  to  keep?  But  as  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  begins  to  feel 
the  more  ample  space  of  a  novel  about  him,  his  dialogue 
begins  to  shed  its  too  enticing  dryness,  and  his  char- 
acters to  take  on  the  real  air  of  being.  "  Funny  "  he 
evidently  finds  it  hard  not  to  be,  with  all  the  employment 
his  wit  has  had,  but  the  book  has  qualities  far  above 
the  mere  art  of  "  funning".  It  has  an  admirable 
restraint,  where  the  very  opposite  would  be  so  easy ; 
and  instead  of  being  content  with  the  cheap  sketching 
of  a  type,  he  takes  the  pains  with  a  score  of  subtle 
touches  to  fashion  character.  Sanderson  himself  is  a 
study  quite  out  of  the  common ;  a  railway  ticket- 
collector,  with  no  natural  desire  to  rise  in  the  world, 
who,  regarding  himself  as  the  most  commonplace  of 
mortals,  is  a  philosopher  with  a  delicacy  of  intuition 
and  a  gentleness  of  disposition  which  do  not  in  the  least 
make  him  unlikely,  or  detach  him  from  his  class.  His 
wife  suffers  a  little  by  comparison  from  being  at  the 
stact  almost  too  entertaining,  but  as  the  story  advances 
she  finds  her  place  within  the  frame,  and  her  unwitting 
humour  becomes  more  convincing.  It  would  have  been 
so  easy  to  have  sacrificed  the  humanity  of  both  char- 
acters in  making  them  more  effective,  but  the  author 
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would  thereby  have  lost  the  power  to  render  their  fate 
a  real  tragedy,  none  the  less  poignant  because  it  must 
be  so  common.  And  the  same  restraint  is  shown  in 
drawing  their  children,  Winnie,  the  least  distinct  por- 
trait of  the  four,  and  Alfred,  an  altogether  admirable 
delineation,  and  of  so  decent  a  behaviour  that  even  a 
foolish  marriage  seems  hardly  to  account  for  his  unfilial 
lapses.  Under  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  laughter  was  always 
a  sense  of  the  sadness  of  things,  and  he  has  now  acquired 
the  art  of  presenting  them  together. 


MR.  E.  F.  BENSON'S  "  JUGGERNAUT." 

"'Juggernaut."   By  E.  F.  Benson.  London:  Heinemann. 
1911.  6s. 

When  Mr.  Benson  has  written  a  few  more  novels 
like  this — if  he  can  write  them — we  shall  begin  to  forgive 
him  for  several  of  his  earlier  ones  ;  say,  the  six  most 
recently  issued.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  of  his 
books  which  does  not  contain  a  number  of  irritating 
hints  that  he  could,  an  he  would,  write  a  very  good  and 
real  novel  if  he  tried — or  if  his  public  would  let  him. 
In  "  Juggernaut  ",  we  think,  he  has  gone  even  further; 
he  has  very  nearly  written  a  really  good  novel ;  but 
lie  has  not  shaken  off,  and  possibly  cannot  now  shake 
off,  a  habit  of  romanticism,  which  jars  with  his  keen 
apprehension  of  the  less  superficial  characteristics  of 
his  contemporary  fellow-creatures.  The  theme  is  hardly 
original ;  masculine  Intellect  is  married  to  feminine 
Emotion,  and  in  the  workaday  world  thev  clash. 
Arnold  is  writing  historical  works  beautifully  ;  Margery 
is  living  an  emotional  life,  also  beautifully.  We  beg 
the  pardon  of  novel-readers,  but  there  is  a  child.  When 
it  is  announced,  Arnold  fails  to  satisfy  at  once  the 
emotional  demand  which  Margery  in  her  joy  makes 
upon  him  ;  when  it  arrives,  Arnold  happens  to  be  too 
keen  on  art  and  archaeology  to  get  home  in  time  ;  and 
— or  shall  we  say  but? — the  child  dies.  Mr.  Benson, 
very  creditably,  dares  to  go  further ;  the  book  ends 
with  a  plain  hint  that  Arnold  is  planning  a  new  book, 
and  that  Margery  is  preparing  to  sacrifice  life  (her  own 
and  future  children's)  to  Art  (her  husband's) — and  there 
we  are  !  No,  the  theme  is  hardly  original ;  Mr.  Shaw 
has  been  dinning  the  cruelty  of  the  artist  into  our  ears 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Benson,  neatly  as  he  handles  the 
situation,  fails  by  emphasising  his  protagonists'  foibles 
overmuch.  He  could  have  pointed  his  moral  with  no 
less  effect  by  the  subtler  means  of  showing  both  Arnold 
and  his  wife  more  human  admixtures;  the  former  is 
too  much  the  artist,  and  the  latter  too  much  the 
"  emotional  female  "  of  romance,  for  either  of  them 
to  convince  us.  Possibly  the  book  is  Mr.  Benson's 
reve  nge  on  some  emotional  person  or  persons  who  have 
interrupted  him  while  writing  ;  we  hope  it  was  not  a 
reviewer. 

VARIOUS  NQVELS. 

"Nina."    By  Rosaline  Masson.    London:  Macmillan. 
1911.  6s. 

Nina  was  born  in  romantic  circumstances  :  of 
a  mother  who  had  the  appearance  of  being  foreign  and 
probably  a  Papist,  and  died  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
born,  leaving  her  with  a  necklace  of  rubies  and  a  doubt- 
ful paternity  ;  in  the  house  of  a  little  Scottish  spinster, 
who  brought  Nina  up  very  carefully  ;  and  under  the 
nutricial  charge  of  a  typical  dour  psalm-reciting  old 
Scottish  woman,  who  could  hardly  have  been  named 
anything  but  Elspeth.  Nina  proceeds  to  live — as  soon 
as  Miss  Masson's  story  gets  under  way — in  further 
romantic  circumstances,  meeting  and  making  friends 
with  a  dignitary  of  the  English  Church,  and  a  bright 
ornament  of  the  House  of  Peers,  whom  we  immediately 
suspect — with  entire  justification,  as  it  turns  out — of 
being  the  missing  father.  In  fact,  when  he  reveals  him- 
self to  Nina  as  such,  it  is  with  a  capital  F,  which 
always  seems  to  us  to  add  a  sanctity  to  the  relation- 
ship.   And  it  may  be  needless  to  add  that  there  is  a 


young  man  ready  to  hand — several,  in  point  of  fact — 
with  various  degrees  of  attractiveness,  mental,  moral, 
or  physical.  Of  course  in  such  a  story  the  one  with 
the  "  fair  young  head  "  gets  Nina  in  the  end  ;  we  think 
he  also  is  bound  to  be  some  kind  of  a  peer  before  he 
dies.  What  more  could  tlje  lover  of  romance  want? 
Oh  yes — the  strong  silent  man.  There  are  two  candi- 
dates for  this  role  of  the  melodrama  ;  one  the  Lord, 
Nina's  father — we  mean  Father;  the  other  an  orthodox 
meritorious  youngish  parson,  to  whom  Nina  is  awhile 
engaged.  The  fact  that  she  is  the  sort  of  bright  young 
thing  who  can  be  engaged  twice  bv  no  means  disqualifies 
her  from  being  a  heroine  ;  it  only  emphasises  her  general 
attractiveness.  In  short,  all  the  characters  are  so 
desperately  attractive  that  we  are  left  rejoicing  that  it 
is  only  a  story  after  all. 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Clovis."  By  H.  H.  Munro  ("  Saki  "). 
London :  Lane.    1912.  6s. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  191 2  that  we  have  had  sub- 
mitted for  review  ;  and  if  the  date  is  intended  for  a  hint 
from  the  publisher  that  he  expects  the  book  to  last 
into  next  year,  we  think  it  very  probable  that  his  confi- 
dent post-dating  will  not  be  rendered  useless.  For 
although  regular  readers  of  certain  of  our  contemporaries 
will  have  read  many  of  these  chronicles  before,  they  will 
welcome  them  in  book-form  as  being  specimens  of  the 
short  story  which  will  bear  reperusal  more  than  once. 
We  can  never  be  quite  so  fond,  perhaps,  of  Clovis  as 
we  are  of  Reginald,  "  Saki's  "  other  figure;  but  the 
art  of  tale-telling  exhibited  by  Clovis  is  riper  and  sounder 
than  was  Reginald's.  We  observe  once  more  in  Mr. 
Munro's  case  how  the  comic  story  and  the  grim  one 
seem  to  alternate  in  the  minds  of  certain  writers,  whose 
reputation,  like  that  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  is  yet  founded  on 
their  humour.  But  Mr.  Jacobs,  in  his  "  Monkey's 
Paw  "  vein,  never  yet  wrote  so  gruesome  a  tale — nor  one 
near  so  good — as  "  Sredni  Vashtar  "  ;  while  "Tober- 
mory ",  the  story  of  the  cat  that  talked,  is  worthy  of 
F.  Anstey  at  his  best.  In  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
call  the  "  Dollyness  "  of  his  dialogues,  Mr.  Munro  is 
not  equal  to  some  other  writers  of  this  genre  ;  but  there 
remains  about  all  the  stories  a  pleasant  "  Saki  "  flavour, 
of  wit  perverted  and  diverting,  and  of  a  remarkable 
epigrammatic  power. 

"  The  Mahatma  and  the  Hare."    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
London  :  Longmans.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the  author  read 
in  a  local  paper  a  couple  of  paragraphs  concerning 
harriers,  which  he  now  puts  in  the  front  of  this  "  dream- 
story  "  ;  for  the  effect  of  them  was  to  cause  him  to 
dream  "  the  title  and  outlines  of  this  fantasy  ".  It 
makes  a  pleasant  enough  little  allegory  ;  but  when  all  is 
said  we  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  considered  worth 
printing,  had  it  not  happened  to  be  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
who  dreamed  it.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  or 
original  in  the  dream  nor  in  the  style  in  which  it  is 
set  forth.  But  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  published 
does  make  it  worth  half-a-crown,  for  it  contains  a  dozen 
pictures.  Six  of  these  are  only  drawings,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Brock  ;  but  the  other  six  are  illustra- 
tions, and  very  nearly  pictures.  These  are  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Horton,  the  first  work  of  his  we  have  happened  to 
see  since  "  The  Book  of  Images  "  some  ten  years  ago. 
We  welcome  his  return  heartily,  and  hope  he  will 
illustrate  more  books. 

"  Master  Christopher."    By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
London :  Smith,  Elder.    1911.  6s. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  few  who  can  tell  a  perfectly 
simple  story  in  a  more  pleasing  way  than  Mrs.  de  la 
Pasture;  and  it  may  be  added  that  "Master 
Christopher"  is  one  of  the  best  novels  she  has  yet 
written.  It  would  be  idle  to  give  the  book  any  more 
extravagant  praise  ;  it  pleases  for,  perhaps,  the  space 
of  a  summer  afternoon,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
particularly  satisfying  provender.  The  author's  views 
on  men  and  things  are  frankly  regulated  by  the  conven- 
tions of  an  agreeable  but  somewhat  restricted  circle 
of  society,  and  she  is  at  her  best  when  describing  how 
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Half  :i  dozen  pleasant,  nice-mannered  people  took  tea 
on  the  lawn  of  some  large  country  house.  Master 
Christopher  himself  docs  not  belong  to  this  happv  band, 
and  one  is  not  without  suspicion  that  his  wasted  life 
■and  untimely  death  would  have  been  avoided  had  he 
only  consented  to  join  them.  It  is  true  that  he  liked 
whisky  better  than  tea,  but  so,  we  fancy,  did  the  other 
young  men  in  the  story;  only  they  were  much  too  polite 
to  say  so.  He  did  not  die  of  alcoholic  poisoning.  The 
.author  says  he  died  of  pleurisy,  but  we  think  he  died 
because  he  was  not  quite  a  nice  man.  That  is  how 
the  people  who  had  lea  on  the  lawn  would  have  described 
him. 

"Tolly's  Gate."     By  James  Blyth.     London:  Long. 
1911.  6s. 

The  book-stalls  show  that  there  is  a  good  sale  for 
this  author's  novels  when  they  reach  a  shilling  edition. 
They  are  read  with  interest  on  Southend  Pier,  and  this 
one  should  be  particularly  popular  since  it  deals  with 
kixuries  which  most  of  its  readers  will  have  thought 
beyond  their  means.  It  discusses  divorce  and  wine 
"  which  scented  the  whole  room  with  the  violet  aroma 
of  the  delicious  vintage  ".  To  read  of  these  things 
will  fill  man}'  w  ith  mingled  joy  and  envy  ;  they  will  wish 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lordly  hero,  and  Mr. 
Blyth  shows  how  this  may  be  done.  The  divorce 
court,  indeed,  they  may  never  reach,  but  the  author 
tells  of  a  firm  which  supplies  good  wine  at  a  small 
price.  Then  the  heroine  took  a  voyage  to  Bordeaux, 
and  hints  are  dropped  as  to  the  place  at  which  the  reader 
can  get  a  cheap  ticket  for  a  similar  trip.  We  learn 
that  the  cooking  on  the  steamer  was  excellent,  and 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Mr.  Blyth  has  compiled  a 
useful  guide-book  for  those  who  wish  to  wander  beyond 
Southend.  It  is  a  pity  that  theMiero  could  not  decide 
whether  he  was  fifteenth  Baron  of  Eelham,  Lord  Richard 
Lound,  or  just  Lord  Lound  ;  he  was  an  honourable  man 
with  no  need  for  an  alias. 

"  Unconfessed."    By  Maxwell  Gray.    London :  Long. 
1911.  6s. 

Much  of  the  true  romance  of  country  life  is  revealed 
in  "  Unconfessed  ".  Mr.  Maxwell  Gray  gives  strong 
pictures  of  village  life,  and  he  has  caught  the  tricks  and 
turns  of  rustic  speech  as  few  other  literary  men  have 
done,  but  his  art  at  times  resembles  that  of  the  poster. 
Mr.  Maxwell  Gray  is  a  fearless  and,  we  think,  accurate 
interpreter  of  the  silent  peasantry  of  Southern  England. 
.The  central  idea  of  his  book — the  return  of  the  w  anderer 
to  the  old  home — has  more  than  once  been  treated  by 
a  greater  master,  but  the  meeting  with  the  stern-faced 
woman  whom  he  had  left  twenty  years  before  as  a  gay 
girl  makes  a  scene  which  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  is 
more  than  pretty  even  though  it  is  less  than  art.  It 
suggests  the  possibility  of  four  or  five  headlines,  but  it 
cannot  be  passed  over  as  of  no  consequence. 

41  The  Laws  of  Leflo."   By  the  author  of  "  Miss  Molly." 
London:  Ouseley.    1911.  2s. 

The  author  of  "  Miss  Molly  "  has  here  undertaken 
&  great  theme  ;  and  it  is  far  from  faint  praise  to  say 
that  she  has  not  fallen  utterly  beneath  the  burden.  The 
Laws  of  Leflo  prevail  in  a  little  community  shut  away 
from  the  world  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  Their  object  is 
that  all  citizens  may  have  what  is  necessary,  living 
useful  quiet  lives  in  the  sun.  The  Laws  of  Leflo  take 
no  account  of  man  who  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  ; 
and  they  have  no  room  for  passions  greater  than  they. 
The  conflict  of  the  exceptional  man  and  woman  with 
'the  law  which  does  not  allow  for  exceptions  is  at  the 
loot  of  many  stories,  but  it  is  seldom  put  in  so  abstract 
and  simple  a  form  as  in  this  romance.  Some  pages 
beautifully  written,  and  a  theme  sincerely  encountered, 
make  the  charm  of  the  book.  It  hardly  persuades  one 
'seriously  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  law  and  life  ; 
but  it  occasionally  touches  the  imagination  and  pro- 
vokes in  one  a  frame  of  mind  lightly  meditative  and 
adventurous. 


"THE  ABLEST  NOVEL 
OF  THE  YEAR/ 

The  Fire  Seeker 

By  "IOTA." 

Author  of  "  The  Yellow  Aster:1      6  s. 

The  MORNING  POST  says  it  is 
"  A  book    which    deserves    to    be    read,  and  to  be  read 
with  the  care  and  attention  which  we  devote  to  a  book  from 
the  reading  of  which  we  expect  to  take  away  more  than  we 
bring  to  it." 

THE  FIRE  SEEKER.  By  "IOTA." 


THIRD  EDITION  IN   THE  PRESS 

qf 

Lady  Angela  Forbes'  Success- 
ful New  Society  Novel. 

PENELOPE'S 

PROGRESS 

By  Lady  ANGELA  FORBES. 

Author  of  "  The  Bioken  Commandment."  6s. 

"Excellent  .  ,  .  Penelope  is  very  delightful  and  original.' 

The  World 

EVELEIGH  NASH,  PUBLISHER,  LONDON. 


NOVELS  TO  BE 

RECKONED  WITH. 

The  A  CADE  MY  says  of 

Dorinda's  Birthday* 

"The  spell  of  it  is  irresistible." 

A  Cornish  Idyll.  By  CHARLES  LEE.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  Decorative  Title-page  by  Herbert  Cole. 
Small  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  ATHENAiUM  says  of 

Broken  Arcs* 

"More  truly  we  can  say  of  him  than  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  flood  our  shelves  with  fiction  at  this  busy  season, 
he  sees  life  clearly  and  sees  it  whole." 

By  DARRELL  FIGGIS.    Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
The  0 UTLOOK says  of 

Bubble  Fortune* 

"It  is  this  fine  maturity,  taken  into  conjunction  with  a  sheer 
love  of  adventure  and  an  almost  boyish  zest  in  good  sweeping 
blows,  in  gallant  deeds,  and  the  tang  of  salt-laden  winds,  that 
gives  the  story  its  individuality." 

By  GILBERT  SHELDON.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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THREE  EDITIONS  SOLD  WITHIN  A  MONTH 
FOURTH  EDITION  READY  SHORTLY 


A   SOCIETY  MOTHER 

By  EDMUND  BOSANQUET 

THE  OPINION  OF  A  GREAT  SOCIETY  PAPER. 

"Mr.  Bosanquet,  whose  charming  novel  goes  to  prove  that  however  little 
hearted  and  little  minded  a  woman  may  appear  on  the  surface,  at  the  rock-bottom 
of  her  nature  may  Ftill  be  found  all  the  qualities  which  make  for  true  womanli- 
ness, is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  up:>n  this  work.  He  does  net  interest  one 
by  jerks  ;  his  arguments  are  quiet,  his  tone  calm.  An  easy,  flowing,  clever 
book." — Madame. 


A  WIFE  IMPERATIVE  mEdmn 

By  a  PEER,  Author  of  "The  Hard  W?y,"  "To  Justify  the 
Means."  "Theo,"  &c. 
The  World  says  :  "  This  is  a  capital  piece  of  fiction.  It  begins  with  a  most 
excellent  situation,  and  the  complications  which  ensue  are  by  no  meat)* 
commonplace.  To  suggest  their  nature  would  be  to  spoil  the  reader's  pleasure 
in  a  thoroughly  good  book,  in  which  the  interest  never  flags.  Breathlessly 
exciting." 


2nd  Edition 


I  TOO  HAVE  KNOWN 

By  AMY  J.  BAKER,  a  New  Author. 

Manchester  Courier  says  :  11  The  relationship  between  the  man  and  the 
woman  is  described  simply  and  forcibly,  but  yet  without  any  infringement  of 
good  taste.    Readers  who  like  their  fiction  strong  will  enjoy  the  book." 


2nd  Edition 


CUPID'S  TIME  SHEET 

By  D'ARCY  MARTIN,  Author  of  "Gran:  a  Girl  Worth  Knowing." 

Evening  Standard  says  :  "  The  reader  will  find  plenty  to  amuse  in  '  Cupid's 
Time  Sheet.'    The  heroine  is  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  her  vagaries  are  a  delight.'' 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE 

GUILLOTINE  2nd  Edition 

By  E.  SCOTT  GILLIES,  a  Naw  Author. 

Western  Mail  says  :  "  The  novelist  has  thrown  his  heart  into  his  theme,  and 
made  the  past  live  its  grim  terrors  over  again.  We  heartily  congratulate  him  on 
his  vivid  work." 


ESTHER  GRANT 


2nd  Edition 


By  ALEXANDER  D.  MURRAY. 

Yorkshire  Herald  says  :  "  One  of  the  best  novels  this,  of  a  sort  that  is  now 
too  rare.  It  possesses  every  artistic  merit  that  should  characterise  first  class 
fiction.  In  all  respects  1  Esther  Grant '  displays  the  master  hand,  and  is  to  be 
ranged  as  after  the  manner  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Victor  Hugo." 


The  Following;  have  just  been  Published: 
THE  SPELL  OF  THE  LOTUS.    By  D.  H.  Dennis, 

Author  of  "  Moths  and  the  Maid  "  and  "  Soul  of  the  Snows." 


UNDER  EASTERN 

New  Author. 

A  GIRL  WITH 

New  Author. 


SKIES.  By  Olive  Tempest,  a 
IDEALS.    By  G.  F.  Handei.  Elvey,  a 


A  REMARKABLE  COLLECTION  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 

OUR  PLEASANT  VICES 

By  LILY  WALLER.    3a.  6d.  net. 

Evening  News  says  :  "  If  this  volume  is  not  popular  I  shall  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  indeed  of  the  general  taste.  There  are  thirteen  tales  and  every  one 
is'full  of  dramatic  power.  The  situations  are  all  strong  and  all  unexpected.  1 
wish  I  could  say  more  to  persuade  people  to  buy  this  book  of  quite  unusual  merit 
and  charm." 

A  LADYS  20,000  MILE  QUEST  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

Pilgrims  to  the  Isles  of  Penance. 

ORCHID  GATHERING  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  AIRS.   TALKOT   CLIFTON.     With  54  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  and  a  Map.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Express  says  :— "  The  fascination  of  orchid-hunting  in  the  far-offlands 
has  never  been  more  deftly  set  forth  than  in  Mrs.  Talbot  Clifton's  '  Pilgrims  to  the 
Isles  of  Penance,'  the  tale— and  a  very  good  one  too— of  a  journey  in  parts  of 
Burma,  adjoining  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  other  places  in  the  extreme  south. 
Orchids  are  the  beginning  and  ending  and  innermost  meaning  of  the  book, 
wbicb  has  many  beautiful  pictures  of  the  rarest  and  most  extraordinary  flowers." 

JOHN  LONG,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  LONDON. 


Mr.  LANE'S  NOVELS 

6s. 

The  Glory  of  Clementina  Wing*  (5th  Impression) 

W.  J.  LOCKE 

Earth   (2nd  Edition)  MURIEL  HINE 

The  Red  Lantern  (2nd  Edition)     EDITH  WHERRY 

The  Lifted  Latch  GEORGE  VANE 

Henrietta  Taking  Notes  E.  CROSBY  HEATH 

The  Progress  of  Mrs.  Cripps  Middlemore 

GERALD  BENDALL 


Sekhet 

The  Chronicles  of  Clovis 

A  Touch  of  Fantasy 
A  Question  of  Latitude 


IRENE  MILLER 

"SAKI"  (H.  H.  MUNRO) 
A.  H.  ADAMS 


LAURA  BOGUE  LUFFMAN 

The  New  Machiavelli  (5th  Impression) 

H.  G.  WELLS 

The  Dempsey  Diamonds  ALLEN  ARNOT 

Wind  on  the  Heath  ESSEX  SMITH 

The  Young  Idea  PARKER  H.  FILLIMORE 

NOTE  ALSO 

Talk  of  the  Town   (6s  4th  Edition) 

Mrs.  JOHN  LANE 

The  Dangerous  Age    (3s  6d  net) 

KARIN  MICHAELIS 

Nonsense  Novels  (3s  6d  net)  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


FRANCIS  COUTTS 


VERSE 

Psyche  (3s  6d  net) 

The  City  of  the  Soul  (5s  net) 

{New  Edition)  LORD  ALFRED  DOUGLAS 

The  Inn  of  Dreams  (3s  6d  net) 

OLIVE  CUSTANCE 
BOOKS   OF  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 

Stalks  in  the  Himalayas  (12s  6d  net) 

E.  P.  STEBBING 

A  Jolly  Book  *  would  be  the  average  sportsman's  description, 
and  perhaps  it  cannot  be  bettered." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Casuals  in  the  Caucacus  (12s  6d  net) 

AGNES  HERBERT 

"Charming.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  of  the  author's  literary 
ability  nor  of  want  of  brightness  and  humour  in  her  work." 

Athaneum. 

Undiscovered  Russia  (12s  6d  net) 

STEPHEN  GRAHAM 

"  A  valuable  and  precious  record.  .  .  .  Full  of  passages  of  beauty 
and  delightfully  amusing  incidents." 

Maurice  Baring  in  Morning  Post. 
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Macmillan's  Books  for  Presents. 

TENNYSON 


TENNYSON. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  Editions  of  Tennyson's  Works  are  the 
only  complete  Editions,  and  contain  all  the  poems 
still  in  copyright  and  the  latest  texts  of  the  earlier 
poems  which  are  now  out  of  copyright. 

The  Complete  Works,  centenary 

Edition.  In  9  Vols,  (sold  separately).  Annotated 
by  the  AUTHOR  and  Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Globe  8vo.  4s.  net  per  Vol.  ;  or 
cloth,  extra  gilt  tops.    9  Vols,  in  box,  36s.  net. 

Eversley  Series. 

Complete  Works  in  One  Volume. 

Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Pocket    Edition.    S  Vols.,  fcap.  8vo.  cloth, 

2s.  net  each  ;  leather,  3s.  net  each. 

Poetical    Works.   Pocket  Edition,  morocco, 

gilt  edges.  Pott  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  The  People's  Edition, 
12  Vols.,  i6mo.  is.  net  each  ;  or  in  cloth  box,  14s. 
net.  Globe  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  4s.  6d.  ; 
limp  leather,  5s.  net. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  A  Memoir. 

By  his  Son,  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON.  With 
Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  Cheap  Edition,  extra  crown 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  POCKET  KIPLING. 

In  scarlet  leather  binding,  gilt  edges,  5s.  net  per  Volume. 

FROM  SEA  TO  SEA, 
LETTERS    OF  TRAVEL. 

2  Vols. 
KIM.  Illustrated. 
JUST   SO   STORIES  FOR 
LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Illustrated. 
TRAFFICS  AND  D I  S- 
COVERIES. 

PUCK  OF  POOK7S  HILL. 

Illustrated. 
ACTIONS  &  REACTIONS. 
REWARDS  AND  FAIRIES. 

Illustrated. 
THE  NAULAHKA.    By  R. 

KIPLING  and  WOL- 
COTT  BALESTIER. 

The  "Uniform  Edition"  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Works,  in 
scarlet  cloth,  extra  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  per  Vol.  is  also 
On  sale. 

The  Future  of  England.    By  the  Hon. 

GEORGE  PEEL.    8vo.  6s.  net. 

The  Morning  Post. — "Mr.  Peel  inherits  a  mind  trained  in  dealing 
with  men  and  affairs  ;  he  has  travelled  widely  ;  he  is  widely  read  ;  and 
he  is  also  the  master  of  a  style,  disinterested  and  magnanimous,  which 
has  the  vivid  earnestness  and  inevitable  exactness  of  the  classical  writers 
of  the  nearer  and  further  past.  ...  A  book  which  is  not  only  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  literature  of  power." 

The  Making  of  Northern  Nigeria. 

By  Captain  C.  W.  J.  Orr,  R.A.,  late  Political 
Bljepartment,  Northern  Nigeria.  With  Maps.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Times. — "An  able  statement  of  the  Government  position  by  an 
officer  with  seven  years'  experience." 

Seems  So !  a  working-class  view  of 

POLITICS.  By  STEPHEN  REYNOLDS  and  BOB 
and  TOM  WOOLLEY.  With  Frontispiece.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Spectator. — "  There  is  no  one  writing  to-day  who  has  fitted 
himself  so  carefully  as  Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds  to  interpret  the  working- 
man,  and  no  one  needs  an  interpreter  more  than  the  working-man." 


PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE 
HILLS. 

LIFE'S  HANDICAP. 
MANY  INVENTIONS. 
LIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 
WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE. 
CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS 
Illustrated. 

SOLDIERS  THREE. 
JUNGLE  BOOK.  Illustrated. 
THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

SECOND  JUNGLE  BOOK. 

Illustrated. 

STALKY  AND  CO. 

* 


AND 

HIS  FRIENDS. 

Edited  by  HALLAM,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

With  Portraits.     8vo.  10s.  net. 

Floreat     Etona:     anecdotes  and 

MEMORIES  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  RALPH 
NEVILL.  With  many  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
8vo.  15s.  net. 

WARWICK  GOBLE'S  NEW  COLOUR  BOOK. 

Stories  from  the  Pentamerone. 

By  GIAMBATTISTA  BASILE.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  E.  F.  STRANGE.  With  32  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  WARWICK  GOBLE.    Crown  4to.  1 5s.  net. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel= 

borne.  With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  G.  E. 
COLLINS,  R.B.A.    Crown  4to.  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends;  or, Mirth 

and  Marvels.  With  16  Full-page  Illustrations 
in  Colour  by  H.  G.  THEAKER.    8vo.  5s.  net. 

Albrecht    Diirer:    his  life  and  a 

SELECTION    OF    HIS    WORKS.    By  Dr.  F. 

NUCHTER.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Martin 
Conway.  With  53  Plates  and  1  in  Colour.  Imp. 
4to.  6s.  net. 

NEW  EDITION  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The    Virginian.     By  owen  wister, 

Author  of  "  Members  of  the  Family,''  &c.  New  Edition 
with  Illustrations  by  C.  M.JRUSSELL  and  Drawings 
from  Western  Scenes  by  F.  REMINGTON.  Extra 
crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Land  of  Uz.  (southern  arabiaj 

By  ABDULLAH  MANSUR  (G.  WYMAN  BURY). 
With  a  Preface  by  Major-General  PELHAM  MAIT- 
LAND,  C.B.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  net. 

From  Constantinople  to  the 
Home  of  Omar  Khayyam.  TRAVELS 
IN  TRANSCAUCASIA  AND  NORTHERN  PERSIA 
FOR  HISTORIC  AND  LITERARY  RESEARCH. 

By  A.  V.  W.  JACKSON,  Author  of  "  Persia,  Past  and 
Present."    Illustrated.    8vo.  15s.  net. 

Panama,    the  canal,  the  country, 

AND  THE  PEOPLE.  By  ALBERT  EDWARDS. 
Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Centaur.  By  Algernon  blackwood. 

Author  of  "  Jimbo,"  &c.  6s. 
WORLD.—"  A  singularly  fine  book." 

The    Healer.     By  robert  herrick, 

Author  of  "  Together,"  &c.  6s. 
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CONSTABLE'S 

Beautiful  Gift  Boohs. 

A  LITTLE  PILGRIMAGE  in  ITALY 

0.  M.  POTTER.  12s.  6d.  net- 

With  nearly  100  Illustrations,  including  8  in  colour  by 

YOSHIO  MARKINO,  the  Japanese  Artist  in  London- 

Times— "  The  book  is  wpitten  with  mueh  delicate  charm,  and  the 
illustrations  are  delightful." 

Daily  Mail— "The  book  is  illustrated  by  that  delightful  Japanese 
artist,  whose  work  England  has  already  learnt  to  love." 

ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON'S  NEW  XMAS  BOOK. 

ROLF  IN  THE  WOODS.  6s.net. 

With  over  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Spectator—"  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  has  written  an  extremely 
good  boys'  story  .  .  .  The  story  has  all  the  qualities  which  a  boy's 
book  should  have  and  many  which  are  often  lacking.  It  Is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  tr.e  author  s  familiar  and  clever  sketches. 
We  have  described  the  book  as  one  for  boys.  Let  us  add  that  one 
old  boy  at  least  has  enjoyed  it,  and  with  this  we  recommend  it  to 
our  readers." 


WHERE  DORSET  MEETS  DEVON 

By  FRANCIS  BICKLEY.  7s.  6d.  net. 

With  90  Illustrations  in  Black-and-White  and  Coloiy  by 
J.  W.  KING. 

Standard—"  Mr.  Bickley  has  gathered  into  his  pages  a  good  dea1 
of  historical  information,  as  well  as  not  a  few  lingering  traditions 
of  the  countryside.  Altogether,  '  Where  Dorset  meets  Devon  '  is 
a  pleasant  book,  and  its  appeal  is  heightened  by  a  great  number 
of  clever  pen-and-ink  illustrations  by  Mr.  King.  The  frontispiece 
js  in  colour;  and  depicts  the  splendid  line  of  coast  at  Lyme  Regis." 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Great  Poem,  with 
40  full-page  illustrations  in  colour  by  W.  LEE  HANKEY. 

The  Glasgow  Herald—"  No  words  are  too  strong  to  express  our 
admiration  of  the  exquisite  volume,  .  .  .  the  most  sumptuous 
edition  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine." 

THE  ROYAL  STORY  BOOKS 

Edited  by  Sir  GEORGE  LAURENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 

A  new  Edition.  Each  Volume  illustrated  with  Four  full-page 
Plates  in  Colour  by  John  W.  Campbell  and  numerous  Black- 
and-White  Drawings  by  W.  H.  Robinson,  Helen  Stratton, 
.md  other  Artists.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  With  Coloured 
Picture  Covers.  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE    KING'S  STORY 
BOOK. 


THE  PRINCES'  STORY 
BOOK. 


THE  QUEEN'S  STORY     THE  PRINCESSES' 
BOOK.  STORY  BOOK. 

spectator—"  We  do  not  undervalue  the  fiction  that  appears  at  this 
season  ;  but  such  volumes  as  these,  with  this  literary  quality,  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  interest  of  their  contents,  may  fairly  claim  a 
preference." 

Mrs.  Wemyss'  Books  for  Young  People. 

ALL    ABOUT    ALL    OF  US. 

With  Cover  Design  and  Frontispiece  in  Colours.        Is.  net. 

THINGS    WE    THOUGHT  OF. 

With  Cover  Design  and  Frontispiece  in  Colours.        Is.  net. 

New  editions  of  two  charming  books  for  children  by  Mrs. 
George  Wemyss,  the  Author  of  "The  Professional  Aunt" 
and  "  People  of  Popham." 

THE    CORNER   OF   HARLEY  STREET. 

4s.  6d.  net.  6/A  Imp.         P.  HARDING,  M.D. 

MY  LIFE.  By  RICHARD  WAGNER.      31s.  6d.  net 

In  Two  Vols. 


QUEED 


(6s) 


SYDNOR  HARRISON. 


Over  100,000  copies  sold  in  England  and  America. 

6th  Edition  nearly  EXHAUSTED.  7th  Edition  in  the  PRESS. 

Daily  Telegraph—"  It  Is  a  very  fine  tale  by  a  novelist  of  exceptional 
ability  ;  the  story  Is  engrossing  all  through." 


THE  LONG  ROLL  (6s.)  3rd.  Imp.    MARY  JOHNSON 

Daily  News—"  The  author's  vigour  and  her  strenuousness  never 
abate  Every  action  Is  to  be  made  big  with  destiny.  Every  scene 
is  pregnant,  every  voice  in  the  air  Is  an  alarm  ;  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful vitality  and  enthusiasm  poured  out  In  these  pages." 


LONDON:  10  ORANGE  STREET,  W.C. 


GEORGE  ALLEN  <&,  CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS 

(Incorporating  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  George  Allen  &  Sons). 


THE   MOST  IMPORTANT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  YEAR 

THE  LIFE  OF  RUSKIN. 

By  E.  T.  COOK, 

With  Portraits.    Two  Volumes.     1,200  pp.     Demy  8vo.  cloth. 
21s.  net. 

A  THEN/EUM — "  A  valuable  contemporary  portrait,  such  as 
nearness  to  the  living  subject  alone  could  produce." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH—  'A  deeply  interesting  record,  which 
.  .  .  includes  every  circumstance  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
Ruskin." 


T±E  ART  OF 

HERBERT  SCHMALZ. 

By  TREVOR  BLAKEMORE, 

Illustrated  with  32  Reproductions  in  Colour  and  32  in  Black  and 
White.  Super-royal  4to.  TWO  GUINEAS  net.  Edition  de  Luxe, 
printed  on  Hand-made  Paper.  Super  royal  4to.  limited  to 
150  copies,  each  signed  by  the  Artist,  FIVE  GUINEAS  net. 

EVENING  STANDARD — "  The  reproductions  in  colour  are 
triumphs  of  science." 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  BEE. 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK, 

Translated  by  ALFRED  SUTRO.  Illustrated  in  colour  by  E.  J. 
DETMOLD.  Special  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper.  Demy  4tor 
Japanese  Vellum,  with  designed  covert  2 Is.  net. 
M.  MAETERLINCK  writes— "All  Detmold's  plates  which 
represent  bees  are  real,  incontestable  chefs-d'eeuvres,  end  are  as 
fine  as  a  Rembrandt.  The  interiors  of  the  hives  seem  works  of 
genius." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW— "  An  illustrated  edition  in  which  the 
illustrator  really  helps  to  interpret  the  text." 


BISMARCK'S  PEN. 

The  Life  of  Heinrich  Abeken. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  BARRETT-LENNARD  and  M.  W.  HOPER. 

With  Portraits.    Demy  8vo.    400  pages,  cloth.    15s.  net. 
This  is  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF  GERMAN 
MEMOIRS  ever  published  in  England. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE—"  Was  in  close  touch  with  the  maker 
of  modern  Germany,  and  his  descriptions  are  always  vivid." 


Works  by  PROFESSOR  HENRI  BERGS0N. 

TIME  AND  FREE  WILL. 

An  Essay  on  the  Immediate  Data  of  Consciousness.  Authorised 
Translation  by  F.  L;  POGSON,  M.A:  Med.  8vo.  cloth,  1 0s.  Gd.  net. 


MATTER  AND  MEMORY 

Authorised  Translation  by  N:  M.  PAUL  and  W.  S:  PALMER.  Med, 
8vo.  cloth,  lOs.  6d.  net. 


THOUGHT  AND  THINGS 

By  J.  MARK  BALDWIN. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 
The  first  of  the  two  volumes  on  Genetic  Logic  deals  with 
Mediation,  The  Logic  of  Practice,  The  Imperative  of  Practical 
Reason,  &c, 

THE 

County  Memorial  Series. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 
General  Editor:  Rev.  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A..  F.S;A: 
with  about  35  plates  and  numerous  Text  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  15s.  net. 

OLD  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Edited  by  Rev.  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD; 

OLD  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Edited  by  F,  B,  ANDREWS, 


Each 


Be  Pocket  Edition  of  piaetetliook's  Works. 

Fcap:  8vo:  designed  Cover,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  3s.  6d. 
net  per  Volume. 
Translated  by  ALFRED  SUTRO. 
THE  BURIED  TEMPLE,  \6lh  Thousand. 

THE  LIFE  OP  THE  BEE.  Y^si  Thousand. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  HUMBLE.  \p.yd  Thousand. 
WISDOM  AND  DESTINY.  [22nd  Thousand. 

Translated  by  A,  TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS: 
THE  DOUBLE  GARDEN.  [iot/j  Thousand. 

LIFE  AND  FLOWERS.  \<)th  Thousand. 

And  Three  Volumes  of  PLAYS. 


The  Only  COPYRIGHT  Editions  of 

RUSKIN 

containing  the  Author's  latest  Alterations,  Additions,  and  Notes, 
ranging  in  price  from  Sixpence  net  per  volume,  are  published  by 

London:  GEORGE  ALLEN  &>  COMPANY,  LTD., 
44/45  KATHBONE  PLACE, 
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J.  M.  DENT'S 

XMAS  BOOKS 

Described  and  Illustrated  in  his  BEAUTIFUL 
NEW  CATALOGUE,   post   free   on  application 


PRESENTATION  VOLUMES 

OF 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

IN  BEDFORD  MOROCCO 

KNOWN  AS 

THE 


CONISTON  CLASSICS 


Price  3s.  net. 

Thirty-two  volumes  specially  selected  for  their  literary  worth  and 
universal  appeal,  finely  bound  with  limp  cover,  in  5  different 

colours,  round  corners,  green  under  gold  edges. 
Each  volume  contains  A  PORTRAIT  AND  TITLE  PAGE  IN 
PHOTOGRAVURE  AS  FRONTISPIECE.  Considering  the 
price,  this  is  the  most  beautiful  issue  of  the  classics  that  has  yet 
been  produced. 
An  altogether  unrivalled  gift. 
The  following  are  the  Volumes  issued  in  Bedford  Morocco:  — 
MARCUS  AURELIUS'  MEDITATIONS  ;  BACON'S  ESSAYS  ;  LAMB'S 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA  ;  BROWN'S  RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  ;  RUSKIN'S 
SESAME  AND  LILIES;  SCOTT'S  IVANHOE;  KINGSLEY'S  WEST- 
WARD HO  !  GASKELL'S  CRANFORD  ;  DICKENS'  TALE  OF  TWO 
CITIES  ;  DICKENS'  DAVID  COPPER  FIELD  ;  ADAM  BEDE  ;  JOHN 
HALIFAX;  BLACKMORE'S  LORNA  DOONE  :  LAMB'S  TALES 
FROM  SHAKESPEARE  ;  HUGHES'  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOLDAYS  ; 
CANTON'S  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  SAINTS;  FAIRY  GOLD;  KINGS- 
LEY'S  WATER  BABIES  ;  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  ; 
BROWNING'S  RING  AND  THE  BOOK;  TENNYSON'S  POEMS; 
BURNS  '  POEMS  AND  SONGS  ;  PALGRAVE'S GOLDEN  TREASURY  ; 
CHAUCER'S  CANTERBURY  TALES;  MATTHEW  ARNOLD'S 
POEMS  ;  LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS  ;  MILTON'S  POEMS  ;  EMERSON'S 
ESSAYS  ;  HAWTHORNE'S  WONDER  BOOK  ;  SHAKESPEARE'S 
COMEDIES;  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES;  SHAKESPEARE'S 
HISTORIES. 


THE    "  SULLIVAN  " 
ILLUSTRATED  SHAKESPEARE. 

In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  Comedies.  Vol.  II.,  Historical 
Plays,  Poems,  and  Sonnets.    Vol.  III.,  Tragedies.  Each 

volume  with  a  Glossary  and  13  Photogravure  Illustra- 
tions by  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  Large  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net  per  volume.  Limp  Bedford 
Morocco,  round  corners,  green  under  gold  edges,  6s.  net  per 
volume. 


PALESTINE. 

Depicted  and  described  by  G.  E.  Franklin.    With  350 

Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

ios.  6d.  net. 

The  author,  as  the  leader  of  many  lengthy  tours  through  the  Holy  Land,  has 
the  double  competency  of  knowing  his  subject  and  of  being  able  to  relate  his 
knowledge. 

MODERN  ENGLAND. 

An  Historical  and  Sociological  Study.    Translated  from  the 
'  French  of  Louis  Cazamion.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

This  book  has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  Paris,  and  is  remarkable 

in  that  It  treats  its  subject  more  comprehensibly  and  fully  than 
any  book  yet  published  in  English  or  other  tongues. 


SPAIN.  v 

By  A.  F.  CALVERT.  2  vols,  royal  4to.  £2  2s.  net. 
With  1,700  Illustrations,  including  46  Coloured 
Plates. 

"There  are  few  thinps  worth  knowing  about  picturesque 
Spain  of  which  one  would  be  Ignorant  after  a  perusal  of  this 
delightful  book."—  Glasgow  Herald. 

A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 
IN  ITALY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  Edited 
and  Supplemented  with  Notes  by  EDWARD  HUTTON. 
Three  Volumes.    Demy  8vo.  £3  net. 
This  new  edition  retains  the  original  text  intact,  while  supplying  in  the 
notes— which  embody  the  work  of  all  the  great  Art  critics  of  Europe — a  sort  of 
encyclopaedia  of  modern  opinion  on  the  subject.   It  contains  300  Illustrations. 


J.  M.  DENT  <S  SONS,  Ltd., 

24  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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BOOKS  ON  ART. 

"The  Painters  of  the  School  of  Ferrara."   By  Edmund  G.  Gardner. 
London :  Duckworth.    1911.    5s.  net. 

A  popular  yet  withal  scholarly  work  on  the  painters  of  bhe 
school  of  Ferrara  in  its  most  comprehe  nsive  sense  is  indeed 
welcome.  The  Florentine  and  Umbrian  painters  have  re- 
ceived even  more  than  their  fair  share  of  attention,  but  the 
ste  rner  and  more  austere  schools  of  Northern.  Italy  have 
offered  a  less  facile  field  for  dilettante  and  sentimental 
criticism.  As  the  early  schools  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna  are 
singularly  well  represented  in  the  National  Gallery  it  is  easy 
follow  the  author's  arguments.  Indeed,  such  artists  as 
Oriolo,  Bono  da  Ferrara  and  Bianchi  Ferrari  can,  outside 
Italy,  be  studied  only  in  London.  In  stating  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  heads  in  the  Schifanoia  frescoes  none  of 
the  portraits  of  that  interesting  painter  and  illegitimate 
son  of  Niccolo  d'Este,  Baldassare  d'Bste,  has  survived,  the 
author  lias  overlooked  the  striking  profile  head  of  a  man  in 
Mr.  Herbert  Cook's  collection,  which  that  critic  again  con- 
nects with  the  portraits  of  a  Donor  and  his  Wife  in  the 
Kestner  Museum  in  Hanover. 

"Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti."   By  Sir  Charles  Holroyd.  London: 
Duckworth.    1911.    5s.  net. 

In  the  six  years  that  have  passed  since  the  publication  of 
this  book,  in  which  for  the  first  time  Condivi's  "Life  of 
Michelangelo"  was  translated  in  full,  Mr.  Home's  learned 
version  has  appeared,  and  to  this  the  author,  in  his  preface 
to  the  second  edition,  expresses  his  obligation  for  various  cor- 
rections to  his  own  reading.  In  other  respects  there  are  few 
alterations,  but  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  adds  to  his  list  of 
Michelangelo's  sculptures  the  unfinished  Pieta,  a  marble 
group  lately  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Rondini  Palace  in  Rome, 
while  from  the  list  of  pictures  ascribed  to  the  master  he  now 
•  units  the  National  Gallery  "Leda",  so  absurdly  secreted 
in  one  of  the  private  rooms,  though  repetitions  of  this 
composition  are  exhibited  in  Dresden  and  Venice. 

"  Le  Sodoma."    By  L.  Gielly.    Paris  :  Librairie  Plon.  1911. 

Few  j>ainters  have  been  more  misundersood  than  Sodoma, 
of  whom  even  the  name  and  birthplace  were  incorrectly  given 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  Modern  criticism  has  more 
than  made  up  for  these  defects,  and  this  volume  is  but  one  of 
a  number  following  upon  the  exhaustive  works  of  Mr.  Hobart 
Cust  and  others.  The  vexed  question  of  Sodoma' s  artistic 
relation  to  Leonardo  is  discussed  with  freedom  and  decision 
by  M.  Gielly,  who  denies  any  connexion  between  the  painters, 
and  thus  runs  counter  to  the  accepted  views  of  Morelli  and 
Berenson.  He  further  repudiates  Sodoma's  authorship  of 
the  group  of  works  which  includes  the  Brera,  Bergamo, 
Layai'd,  Cresjji  and  Stockholm  pictures.  Nor  does  he  accept 
the  Madonna  and  Head  of  Christ  in  the  National  Gallery, 
though  the  S.  Jerome  coming  through  the  Mond  collection 
is  included  in  his  list. 

"  Stories  of  the  German  Artists."     By  Dr.   Hans   W.  Singer 
London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    1911.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Hans  Singer  is  careful  to  point  out  that  these  brief 
studies  make  no  claim  to  be  a  history  of  German  art,  but 
are  stories  of  the  German  artists  based  on  Sandrart,  a  kind  of 
German  pseudo-Vasari,  who,  like  his  gossipy  prototype,  is 
by  no  means  always  to  be  trusted  for  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. In  dealing  with  the  early  Masters  of  the  school  of 
Cologne,  Dr.  Singer  endeavours  to  disentangle  the  puzzle, 
which  has  become  more  than  ever  complicated  since  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  famous  S.  Clara  altar-piece.  It  was 
then  found  that  this  work,  from  the  style  of  which  so  much 
was  deduced,  had  been  almost  completely  repainted  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Herman 
Wynrich  of  Wesel,  not  Meister  Wilhelm,  is  the  author  of 
the  group  represented  by  this  picture.  But  the  whole  question 
is  still  in  doubt.  The  illustrations  in  colour  compare 
unfavourably  with  those  in  half-tone. 

"  Great  Engravers."    With  Short  Introductions  by  Arthur.  M. 
Hind.    London  :  Heinemann.    1911.    2s.  6d.  net. 
Watteau,    Boucher,  and  the  French  Engravers  of  the  earlier 
Eighteenth  Century. 

The  aim  of  this  useful  series  being  to  present  the  whole 
history  of  engraving  and  etching  in  illustration,  it  was  right 
that  the  distinguished  work  of  the  French  masters  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  should  form  an  early  volume. 
Watteau's  work  as  an  etcher  was  indeed  limited  in  quan- 
tity, but  all  his  known  original  etchings  appear  here,  while, 
in  addition,  admirable  examples  of  Mercier,  Gravelot,  Oudry 
and  others  are  given.  The  reproductions  after  Boucher  are 
less  successful  and  incline  to  heaviness. 
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John  Raphael  Smith   and  the  Mezy>tinters   of  the  Time  of 
Reynolds. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
mezzotint  can  be  adequatelj-  rendered  by  the  process  adopted 
for  the  reproductions  in  this  series,  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
gallery  of  portraits  after  Reynolds,  Romney,  Peters,  Morland 
and  others  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Raphael  Smith 
is  but  very  dimly  hinted  at. 

"  Pictures  in  the  Eoyal  Collections."  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Lionel  Cust  for  the  "Burlington  Magazine".  London:  Chatto 
and  Windus.    1911.    12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Burlington  Magazine  has  done  well  in  publishing 
in  a  volume  Mr.  Lionel  Cust's  original  "  Notes  on  Pictures 
in  the  Royal  Collections  ",  more  particularly  on  that  section 
acquired  by  the  Prince  Consort  during  the  first  years  of  his 
married  life.  From  1844  to  1856  he  assiduously  collected 
early  German  and  Italian  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  help 
the  English  jmblic,  among  whom,  not  too  happily  perhaps, 
he  found  himself,  to  realise  that  the  appeal  of  un- 
sophisticated sincerity  was  as  well  worth  attention  as  the 
suave  overripe  accomplishment  of  Raphael  or  the  sweets  of 
Gnido  and  Carlo  Dolci.  If  he  was  not  always  fortunate  in 
acquiring  first-rate  examples  at  least  he  was  genuine  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  the  best  pictures  he  bought  are  now 
recognised  and  will  increasingly  be  recognised  as  of  lasting 
merit.  In  comparison  how  are  the  mighty  Bolognese  and 
even  Raphael  fallen,  within  but  half  a  century.  Prince 
Albert,  however,  found  it  futile  to  attempt  exciting  more 
than  a  perfunctory  interest.  Mr.  Cust  recalls  his  effort  to 
induce  the  National  Gallery  to  buy  the  best  things  of  the 
Oetlinger-Wallerslein  Collection  of  Byzantine,  Italian, 
German,  and  Flemish  primitives,  which  he  had  exhibited 
at  Kensington  Palace  with  no  success.  Subsequently  he 
bought  the  collection  himself,  and  at  his  death  the  Queen 
consummated  his  desire  that  the  English  nation  should 
possess  examples  of  these  schools  by  giving  the  National 
Gallery  carte  blanche  in  selecting  from  this  particular 
collection.  Mr.  Cust  is  rather  "down  on"  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  because  he  chose  only  about  twenty  pictures,  though 
by  his  own  account  most  of  the  paintings  were  second-class 
and  many  "  grievously  repainted.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  left  wing  of  an  altar-piece  by  Pesellino,  now 
lent  by  the  King  to  the  National  Gallery,  was  one  of 
Prince  Albert's  purchases. 

"Art,  Artists  and  Landscape  Painting."  By  William  J.  Laidlay. 
London :  Longmans.    1911.    5s.  net. 

Mr.  Laidlay,  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  sets  out  to  warn  young  art-students  against  the 
dangers  that  beset  them  in  their  profession,  and  to  advise 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  His  advice  is  both  practical 
and  philosophical,  covering  the  whole  field  from  painting 
materials  to  sketching  umbrellas,  and  dealing  vigorously 
with  the  blighting  effects  of  academies  and  academic  tradi- 
tions. Our  Royal  Academy  he  subjects,  as  do  all  but  its 
professed  apologists,  to  some  severe  criticism.  Indeed,  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  present  a  humble  petition  to  the  King. 
Two  Royal  Commissions,  those  of  1836  and  1863,  have  effected 
nothing  beyond  the  condemnation  they  passed,  while  the 
recent  report  on  the  Chantrey  Bequest  has  been  officially 
ignored.  But  Mr.  Laidlay  may  be  commended  for  his 
courage.  It  only  needs  one  highly  placed  member  of  the 
Cabinet  with  an  interest  in  modern  art  to  secure  a  reform 
of  the  Royal  Academy  which  will  render  it  unrecognisable 
even  to  its  members. 

"  The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art."  By  J.  F.  Blacker.  London  :  Stanley 
Paul.    5s.  net. 

The  true  collector's  handbooks  are  almost  of  necessity 
r  pi  I  lent  except  to  the  expert,  full  of  measurements  and 
states,  details  of  lexrure  and  craftsmanship  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  already  understand.  Mr. 
Blacker's  book  is  not  meant  for  the  initiated  but  for  the 
general  collecting  public,  to  whom  he  suggests  that  now  is  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  Japanese  art  before  the  times  of  high 
prices  shall  come.  As  a  general  descriptive  account  of  the 
kind  of  Japanese  articles  sought  by  the  collector,  Mr. 
Blacker's  book  may  serve;  it  will  tell  the  tyro  what  an 
inro  or  a  netsuke  is,  that  a  sword-guard  is  called  a  tsuba, 
and  that  togi-dashi  is  a  particular  kind  of  lacquer;  it  also 
provides  a  good  many  artists'  names  and  signatures,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Japan,  political  and  artistic.  But 
the  beginner  who  has  a  fancy,  say,  for  Japanese  prints,  and 
(Vantfl  some  guidance  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  give  five 
shillings  or  five  pounds,  will  not  find  himself  much 
enlightened.  The  whole  book  is  too  vaguely  written  There 
is  a  whole  chapter  about  Hokusai  without  a  mention  of  the 
thirty-tttx  views  of  Fuji,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
and  generally  desired  of  all  colour  prints,  yet  a  very  few 


lines  could  wain  the  tyro  off  the  obvious  forgeries,  call  his- 
attention  to  points  of  size,  paper  and  colour,  and  give  him 
a  rough  idea  of  the  price  it  would  be  safe  to  pay.  Prices  in 
a  sale  catalogue  are  but  little  guide  unless  accompanied 
with  notes  on  condition  and  perhaps  on  the  "  temperature  " 
attained  at  the  sale  in  question,  while  marks  and  seals  and 
signatures  are  perhaps  more  deceiving  in  Japanese  than  in 
any  other  art.  A  short  guide  to  the  collector  is  conceivable, 
but  it  has  not  been  written  by  Mr.  Blacker. 


GIFT  BOOKS. 

"The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose",  rendered  out  of  the  French  into 
English  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  illustrated  by  Keith  Henderson  and 
Norman  Wilkinson  (Chatto  and  Windus,  21s.).— Whether  the 
"Romaunt  of  the  Rose"  be,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  or  whether  the  fifteenth  century  MS.  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow  be  the  transcription  of  the 
work  of  some  unknown  poet,  it  is  in  any  case  a  fine  poem, 
with  some  lovely  descriptions  of  beauty  in  nature,  and  con- 
taining much  excellent  morality.  In  this  particular  reprint 
the  archaic  spelling  and  phraseology  are  left  untouched,  but 
the  illustrations  are  modern  in  feeling,  and  are  somehow 
suggestive  of  the  Slade  School.  The  figures  are  apparently 
portraits,  probably  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Wilkinson 
painted  each  other,  and  pressed  friendly  art  students  into 
their  service  as  models.  The  costumes,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, are  only  approximately  of  the  period.  Still,  both  in 
beauty  of  colour  and  in  originality  of  design,  these  illustra- 
tions are  above  the  average,  imaginative,  graceful  and  intelli- 
gent, though  the  drawing  is  by  no  means  faultless,  and  the 
composition  is  spoilt  by  affectations  and  mannerisms.  The 
general  effect  of  the  book  is  charming. 

"The  Sensitive  Plant",  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  illustrated 
by  Charles  Robinson   (Heinemann,  15s.  net).  —  Why  illustrate 

"  The  Sensitive  Plant  "  with  innumerable  cherubs  against 
Beardsley  backgrounds  ?  The  cover  design  is  strongly 
reminiscent  of  "  The  Fruit  Bearers  "  in  "  Under  the  Hill  ". 
Granted  that  babies  are  a  suitable  decoration  for  the  poem, 
Mr.  Robinson's  pictures  are  delightful ;  though  they  add 
nothing  to  the  beauty  of  Shelley's  verse  in  the  way  of  inter- 
pretation, they  are  in  themselves  extremely  pretty,  and  very 
good  of  their  kind.  The  book  is  beautifully  bound  in  white 
vellum  with  a  gold  architectural  design,  and  will  make  a 
very  handsome  Christmas  present.  The  preface  by  Mr. 
Gosse  is  most  interesting  and  entertaining  on  the  subject  of 
the  "  tall  and  brawny"  Lady  Mountcashell,  the  inspiration 
of  "The  Sensitive  Plant  ".  The  garden  in  which  it  grew 
also  seems  to  have  stood  in  need  "  of  being  gazed  at  through 
the  enchanted  haze  of  illusion  ". 

"The  Sermon  on  the  Mount",  reproduced  in  gold  and  colours 
after  the  original  illuminated  drawings  by  Alberto  Sangorski 
(Chatto  and  Windus,  6s.). — There  seems  to  us  to  be  very  little 
excuse  for  this  rather  vulgar  production.  Surely  the  days 
of  illuminated  texts  are  over,  and  fortunately,  since  they 
were  invariably  offensive  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
Apparently  the  illumination  of  sacred  books  is  a  lost  art, 
killed  by  printing  many  centuries  ago.  M.  Sangorski's 
attempt  to  revive  a  lost  method  of  embellishment  is  more 
praiseworthy  in  intention  than  in  effect.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  does  not  lend  itself  to  pictorial  illustration,  and  its 
beauty  is  no  way  enhanced  by  gaudy,  elaborate  borders, 
and  banal  highly-coloured  vignettes  of  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles,  nor  can  Holman  Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World", 
added  at  the  end  of  the  book,  give  tone  to  a  very  insipid 
inartistic  effort.  The  uncultured  may  think  the  book  very 
pretty,  but  no  one  else  will. 

"  Tannhauser ",  a  dramatic  Poem  by  Richard  Wagner,  freely 
translated  in  poetic  narrative  form  by  T.  W.  Rolleston,  presented  by 
Willy  Pogany  (Harrap,  15s.  net). — Mr.  Pogany  presents  "  Tann- 
hauser"  by  letting  his  imagination  run  riot  over  every  page 
of  this  lai'ge,  imposing,  but  somewhat  dreary-looking  book.  It 
i«  printed  on  a  rather  dark  grey  paper,  not  altogether  favour- 
able to  "  presentment  ".  The  elaborate  illustration  is 
symbolical,  decorative,  and  descriptive,  in  black  and  red  and 
white.  The  chief  impression  left  on  our  vision  is  that  of  per- 
petual streamers  of  Tudor  roses,  somewhat  graceless  nudes, 
Medusa  heads,  and  crosses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  We  do  not 
deny  the  fertility  of  Mr.  Romany's  imagination  but  we  find  it 
confusing  and  excessive.  He  has  yet  to  learn  the  value  of 
simplicity  in  design.  Complexity  in  arrangement  and 
variety  and  multiplicity  of  detail  do  not  disguise  weakness 
of  drawing  and  poverty  of  idea. 

"Siegfried  and  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods",  illustrated  by 
Arthur  Backham,  and  translated  by  Margaret  Armour  (Heine- 
mann, 15s.  net). — Wagner's  richly  weird  fancies  afford  Mr 
Rackbam's  peculiar  genius  scope  of  which  he  makes  effective 
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use.  imagery  that  would  be  extravagant  in  others,  in 
Mr.  Rackham  is  merely  characteristic.  "Siegfried"  will 
certainly  be  as  popular  a  gift-book  as  its  price  permits. 
Wagnerites  will  feel  that  Mr.  Rackhara' s  interpretation  is 
entirely  his  own,  but  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  the  eye  and  the  senses. 

"Tennyson's  'Guinevere'  and  other  Poems",  illustrated  by 
Florence  Harrison  (Blackie,  12s.  6d.  net).  — Miss  Harrison  made  a 
genuine  success  last  year  with  her  illustrations  to  Christina 
Rossetti's  Poems;  and  we  were  among  her  many  admirers. 
This  year  we  are  less  impressed  by  her  talent,  which  is  seen 
to  less  advantage  in  juxtaposition  with  the  genius  of  Tenny- 
son than  when  accompanying  the  slighter  gift  of  Christina 
Rossetti.  Miss  Harrison's  drawing  is  weak,  and  her  design 
lacks  power  and  authority  and  individuality.  She  has  a 
sense  of  beauty  combined  with  imaginative  and  dramatic 
force,  the  figure  illustrating  "  Break,  break,  break  "  is  of  the 
true  Pre-Raphaelite  tradition  in  grace  and  expressiveness, 
though  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  cling  to  the  dress  of  the 
sixties  in  order  to  preserve  that  tradition. 

"Idylls  of  the  King",  illustrated  by  Eleanor  Fortescue  Brick- 
dale  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  15s.)  makes  a  fine  gift  book.  Tenny- 
son's lines  lose  none  of  their  beauty  from  being  set  in  bold 
type  amply  spaced,  and  Miss  Brickd ale's  twenty-two  illustra- 
tions catch  the  knightly  spirit  of  the  idylls,  though  here  and 
there  the  effects  seem  sharply  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
colour  process.  Some  of  her  drapery  is  finely  done ;  her 
flowers  and  foliage  are  often  exquisite,  but  there  is  a  rigidity 
about  some  of  her  figures  which  robs  them  of  grace,  and  the 
fairies  who  were  so  glad  and  happy  "  before  the  coming 
of  the  sinful  queen  "  suggest  so  many  fleshly  manikins 
airing  themselves  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  garden.  Miss 
Brickdale  has  nevertheless  made  an  interesting  experiment 
which  will  please  most,  satisfy  many,  and  offend  none. 

"The  Children's  Shakespeare",  by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffmann, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Folkard  (Dent,  7s.  6d.  net).  —  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakespeare"  ought  to  suffice  for  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  unequal  to  reading  the  original.  Miss 
Hoffmann  apparently  thinks  otherwise.  Her  task  in  re- 
telling the  stories  of  the  plays  with  illustrative  passages  has 
not  been  altogether  easy,  because  whilst  the  book  is  intended 
for  children  who  may  not  know  what  "merchandise", 
"hie",  "  tardy  ",  and  certain  other  not  very  difficult  words 
mean,  the  stories  themselves  are  not  always  of  a  kind  to  be 
put  before  the  very  young.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  "  grown-ups  "  who  go  too  seldom  to  the  original  are 
likely  to  take  at  least  as  lively  an  interest  in  the  volume  as 
the  children. 

"The  School  for  Scandal",  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  15s.  net).— Mr.  Thomson's  art  is  exactly 
suited  to  the  subtleties  of  Sheridan's  humour.  His  tones 
are  always  delicate,  and  the  number  of  illustrations  both  ' 
in  black  and  white  and  in  colours  will  make  this  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  more  expensive  gift-books  of  the  season. 

"Patience",  "The  Mikado",  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance",  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert  (Bell,  3s.  6d.  net  each).— Certain  of   the  Savoy- 
operas  have  been  published  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  rather  i 
bulky  volumes  containing  two  or  three  ;  this  year  the  pub-  ! 
Ushers  are  giving  us  the  operas  separately,  and  whilst  the  ' 
books  are  more  convenient  to  handle,  they  may  appeal  to  a  , 
wider  audience.    Many  people  may  wish  to  have  "  Patience  "  ! 
who  do  not  want  "The  Mikado".    Besides,  the  present-  ' 
giver  can  give  three  books  where  otherwise  he  would  only  be  ! 
able  to  give  one.    They  are  admirably  illustrated  in  colours 
by  Mr.  Russell  Flint.  I 

"Honey-Bee  "  by  Anatole  France,  translated  by  Mrs.  John  Lane 
(Lane,  5s.  net).— This  is  an  encbantingly  written  story,  brilliantly  ' 
translated,  an  altogether  delightful  tale  of  childish  adven-  ' 
tures  among  dwarfs  and  nixies,  full  of  poetic  imagination  1 
and  delicious  conceits,  a  very  lovable  specimen  of  a  great  1 
writer's  art.  The  illustrations  by  Florence  Lundburg  are  ' 
pleasing  in  colour  but  not  of  extraordinary  merit. 

"The  Story  of  Bayard ",  by  Christopher  Hare,  illustrated  by  ■ 
Herbert  Cole  (Dent,  5s.  net). -This,  perhaps,  is  not  so  comely  a  ! 
book  as  it  should  be;  but,  then,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
frame  the  story  of  the  good  Knight,  sans  peur  et  sans  1 
reproche,  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  love  him.  The  ' 
book  will  do;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  boys  who,  ! 
without  being  aware  of  it,  must  be  longing  to  plunge  into  \ 
the  pages  of  this  gallant,  simple  story  of  the  "  merry  heart  j 
which  goes  all  the  way  "  should  be  disappointed. 

"Lorna  Doonc",  by  E.  D.  Blackmore,  illustrated  by  Gordon  ' 
Browne  (Chambers,  10s.  6d.  net).  -Tho  worst  fault  of  the  book  is  j 
its  bulk  and  pounds  avoirdupois.  We  should  prefer  our  i 
edition  of  "  Lorna  Doone  "  to  be  a  book  which  could  be  ' 
put  into  the  pocket.  But  books  have  a  way  of  suddenly  j 
growing  big  at  Christmas  time,  and  this  edition  of  "  Lorna 
Doone"  is  not  an  altogether  graceless  armful.     It  is  well 


printed,  and  some  of  the  pictures  are  uol  out  of  tone  with 
the  story. 

"The  Blue  Bird",  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  translated  by  A. 
Toixeira  de  Mattos,  illustrated  by  Cayley  Kobinson  'Methucn,  21»j 
This  is  a  beautilully  printed  edition  of  "The  Blue  Bird  ", 
containing  the  new  scene  in  the  Palace  of  Happiness,  as 
well  as  the  old  forest,  scene  which  was  dropped  at  the  last 

"  Haymarket "  revival.      Some  of  the  illustrations  are 

singularly  beautiful,  notably  the  picture  interpreting  the 
dance  of  Fire  and  Water.  Mr.  Robinson  has  all  through 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  play.  This  should  be  a  favoured 
book  of  the  season.  "  The  Blue  Bird  "  has  somehow  come  to 
be  thought  of  as  seasonable  to  Christmas.  It  is  .to  come  back 
again  this  Christmas  to  the  theatres;  and  here  it  is  in 
Christmas  form  as  a  book. 

"Poems  of  Pleasure",  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  (Siegle,  Hill, 
6s.  net.) — The  poems  of  Miss  Wilcox  are  appearing  ih>  England 
in  almost  as  many  forms  as  more  classic  work.  Messrs. 
Siegle,  Hill  and  Co.  reproduce  the  "  Poems  of  Pleasure  "  in 
illuminated  form,  every  page  containing  a  different  design 
by  Messrs.  Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe.  The  ornament  at  ion  in 
colour  and  gold  is  tasteful  and  effective,  and  will  not  offend 
a  n  y one' s  susceptibilities. 


FAIRY  TALES. 
"  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen  ",  with  illustrations  by  Edmund 
Dulac  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  15s.  net). — A  really  beautiful 
book,  with  illustrations  of  exceptional  merit.  As  pictures 
for  children  nothing  could  be  more  attractive  than  Mr. 
Dulac's  water-colour  drawings. 

"  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  ",  translated  by  H.  Oskar 
Sommer  (Jack,  7s.  6d.). — Some  thirty  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  Hans  Andersen's  tales  have  been  chosen  for 
illustration  by  Miss  Cecile  Walton.  She  evidently  works 
under  various  influences,  possibly  those  of  Persian  minia- 
turists, and  of  Gustave  Moreau  among  others.  There  is 
cleverness  and  charm  in  all  her  drawings,  and  some  per- 
sonality in  spite  of  the  jumbling  of  styles,  but  there  is  very 
little  of  the  spirit  of  Hans  Andersen. 

"  Fairy  Tales  from  Brentano  "  (Unwin,  3s.  6d.  net).  — 
Clemens  Brentano  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  interesting 
writers  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  German  romantic 
school.'  Less  sentimental  than  his  contemporaries,  his  was 
a  capricious,  entertaining  genius,  scarcely  appreciated  even 
in  Germany,  and  not  widely  known  abroad.  A  dramatist 
and  a  poet,  he  looked  upon  his  fairy-tales,  written  for 
nephews  and  nieces,  as  slight,  unworthy  effoids,  even  dis- 
creditable to  his  reputation,  and  refused  till  within  a  year  of 
bis  death  to  allow  them  to  be  published,  and  then  only  for 
the  benefit  of  charities.  Ingenious,  witty  "  Marchen",  with 
the  usual  fairy-tale  machinery  and  dramatis  persons,  they 
have  a  quite  personal  savour,  a  sort  of  sharp,  satirical  tang 
which  gives  them  distinction.  The  clever,  grotesque  illus- 
trations of  F.  C.  Gould  seem  to  have  suffered  in  reproducl  ion. 

"The  Italian  Fairy-Book",  by  Anne  MacDonnell,  illustrated  by 
Morris  Meredith  Williams  (Unwin,  6s.).— No  story-teller  sur- 
passes the  Italian  in  ingenuity  and  charm  and  fertility  of 
imagination.  Italian  folk-lore  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  and 
though  many  of  the  stories  are  common  to  all  countries,  the 
acquisition  of  the  West  from  the  East,  yet  the  sixteenth 
century  novelle,  like  the  earlier  French  fabliaux,  are  some 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  short  story  told  in  any  country 
or  in  any  age.  Miss  MacDonnell  has  made  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Italian  fairy-tales,  some  from  Straparola,  others 
from  Basile's  "  Pentamerone ",  and  others  again  from 
modern  sources,  the  rest  being  folk-tales  from  various  parts  of 
Italy,  all  delightful  and  entertaining.  Her  versions  of  the 
Basile  tales  appear  somewhat  bald  beside  those  of  Taylor 
published  in  1847,  still  on  the  whole  her  style  is  clear  and 
expressive  and  sufficiently  picturesque.  The  book  is 
elaborately  and  quaintly  illustrated  in  black  and  white, 
besides  being  much  rubricatedi 

"  The  All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book ",  by  Mrs.  Lang,  edited  by 
Andrew  Lang  (Longmans,  6s.!,  shows  once  again  how  resourceful 
Mrs.  Lang  and  her  Editor  are  in  discovering  out-of-the-way 
stories.  This  year  is  somewhat  of  a  departure:  the  stories, 
extraordinary  though  tiny  are,  are  based  on  fact,  and  are  a 
remarkable  collection.  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford  is  the  illustrator  as 
usual. 

"  Stories  from  the  'Arabian  Nights'",  retold  by  Laurence  Hous- 
man,  and  illustrated  by  Edmund  Dulac  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
6s.  net). — Mr.  Housman  retells  half  a  dozen  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  stories  in  simple  style,  and  Mr.  Dulac  illustrates 
them  afresh  after  his  own  wholly  delightful  manner.  The 
combination  lends  a  new  interest  to  old  friends. 

"  Fairy  Tales  of  Old  Japan  ",  by  William  Elliot  Griffis  (Harrap, 
5s.  net). — Of  these  tales  some  are  drawn  from  the  legendary 
lore  of  the  country,  others  are  suggested  by   its   art  and 
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national  characteristics.  They  are  all  entertaining  and  plea- 
sanl  to  read,  especially  the  folk-lore  tales  in  which  animals 
play  so  great  a  part.  The  descriptions  are  bright  with  local 
colour,  instructive  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  the  illustrations 
are  Japanesque  in  a  somewhat  commonplace  way. 

"  On  a  Pincushion  ",  and  other  Fairy  Tales,  by  Mary  de  Morgan, 
illustrated  by  William  de  Morgan  (Unwin,  3s.  6d.  net!. — Miss 
de  Morgan's  tales  have  already  won  popularity,  and 
thoroughly  deserve  reprinting,  with  their  graceful  Morrisian 
illustrations  in  black  and  white. 

"Fairy  Rinjs  ",  by  Edith  Howes  (Cassell,  3s.  6d.  net).— There  is 
a  touch  of  Lewis  Carroll  in  these  adventures  of  "Twin" 
and  "Win",  who  by  the  magic  of  their  fairy-rings  visit 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  heights  of  the  air,  and  all 
regions  of  the  earth.  An  amusing,  pretty  story,  it  is  prettily 
illustrated  in  colours  by  Frank  Watkins. 

"  Amabel  and  Crispin ",  by  Margaret  Clayton  (Chatto  and 
Windus,  3s. 6d.  net). — Rather  an  amateurish  story.  Tilings  happen 
in  a  capricious,  unlikely  way,  improbable  even  from  a  fairy- 
tale point  of  view.  For  there  must  be  a  certain  reasonable- 
ness in  magic  procedure,  or  children  will  refuse  to  be 
convinced,  and  begin  to  ask  questions.  The  illustrations  by 
the  author  are  better  than  her  story. 

"Fairy  Tales",  by  Charles  Perrault,  newly  translated  by  S.  K. 
Littlewood  (Herbert  and  Daniel,  5s.  net). — Thise  classic  fairy- 
tales, some  of  the  earliest  embodiments  of  legends  common 
to  the  folk-lore  of  all  nations,  are  always  welcome  with  their 
charming  Louis  Quatorze  spirit  and  atmosphere,  and  artistic 
selection  of  detail  and  circumstance.  The  present  translation 
is  quite  adequate,  and  the  illustrations  are  pretty,  with 
fresh,  delicate  colouring. 

"The  Sunset  of  the  Heroes  ",  by  M.  S  Hutchinson  (Dent, 
5b.  net). — Many  people  who  have  forgotten  or  perhaps  never 
known  their  Homer  will  be  glad  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
vague  conceptions  of  Hector,  Ajax,  Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
Iphigenia,  and  Odysseus,  and  other  classic  personalities, 
whose  names  are  more  familiar  than  their  histories,  and 
we  can  well  believe  that  grown-uj>s  as  well  as  children  will 
enjoy  this  clear  and  really  dramatic  narrative  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  of  the  adventures  of  its  heroes.  Occasionally  the 
language  is  flowery  and  grandiose  to  the  point  of  absurdity, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  effective  in  a  slightly  archaic  manner. 
The  pictures  by  Herbert  Cole  are  modem  in  feeling  ;  occa- 
sionally one  traces  in  them  the  influence  in  turn  of  Greek 
vases,  Burne-Jones,  and  Flaxman  ;  in  any  case  they  are  in  no 
way  remarkable. 

"King  Arthur's  Knights",  by  Henry  Gilbert,  illustrated  by 
Walter  Crane  (Jack,  7s.  6d.  net). — These  tales  are  very  readable 
versions  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
Malory's  "  Morte  d' Arthur  ",  strictly  bowdlerised  for  the 
use  of  the  young.  If  there  are  any  boys  left  who  care  to 
read  of  the  chivalrous  exploits  of  a  bygone  age,  they  will 
certainly  take  delight  in  this  handsome  book,  with  its  spirited 
illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  We  are  only  afraid  that  the 
modern  child  cares  little  for  any  but  modern  achievements, 
iu  the  way  of  aeroplanes  and  battleships. 

"Stories3of  Indian  Gods  and  Heroes",  by  W.  D.  Monroe 
Harrap,  5s.  net). — Even  to  the  grown-up  mind  these  Hindu 
myths  are  confusing,  and  appear  just  a  little  dull  and 
monotonous  in  incident  compared  with  Euroj:>ean  stories  of 
adventure.  The  atmosphere  of  asceticism  and  mysticism  in 
which  many  of  these  heroes  move  is  a  trifle  disconcerting  to 
the  childish  mind,  and  the  difficulty  of  remembering  the  un- 
familiar names  makes  the  stories  troublesome  to  follow  in 
their  intricate  and  puzzling  develojnnents.  Still  there  is 
enough  romance  to  please  girls,  and  a  few  fights  and  daring 
adventures  which  may  please  boys,  usually  less  tolerant  than 
girls  of  what  is  not  exciting.  The  illustrations  by  Evelyn 
Paul  are  excellent,  a  little  reminiscent  of  Persian 
miniatures,  charming  in  colour,  and  dramatic  in  design. 

"  Pinocchio  :  the  Story  of  a  Puppet  ",  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  C.  Collodi  by  M.  A  Murray  (Dent,  5s.  net). — An  amusing  story 
of  ;i  living  puppet,  and  his  adventures  among  human  beings, 
animals  and  fairies.  The  story  to  some  extent  is  in  the  style 
of  Hans  Andersen's  "Little  Tin  Soldier",  and  will  appeal 
to  readers  of  an  age  and  taste  to  appreciate  that  nursery 
favourite.  There  is,  however,  no  question  of  imitation, 
Pinocchio  is  an  original.  The  illustrations,  in  colour  and 
black  ami  while,  by  Charles  Folkard,  are  quaint  and 
numerous. 

"Bed-time  Stories",  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coulson  Kernahan  (Nisbet, 
2s.  6d.  net),  an;  not  altogether  successful. 

"The  Priiicess  and  Curdie",  by  George  Macdonald,  illustrated 
by  Helen  Stratton  (New  Edition,  Black;e,  3s.  6d.). —  Messrs. 
Blackie  have  done  well  to  republish  this  fairy-story  by  George 
Macdonald,  though  it  is  inferior  to  "The  Princess  and  the 
Goblin  ",  to  which  it  serves  as  a  sequel.  "  The  Princess  and 
the  Goblin  "  was  one  of  the  leading  favourites  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago. 


ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA. 
"Under  the  Chinese  Dragon:  A  Tale  of  Mongolia",  by  Captain 
F.  S.  Brereton,  illustrated  by  C.  M.  Sheldon  (Blackie,  5s.).— David 

Harbor,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  his  stepmother  and 
her  husband,  is  thrown  out  on  the  world.  He  j>asses  through 
a  series  of  exciting  adventures,  beginning  with  a  carriage 
accident,  in  which  he  saves  two  ladies  and  thereby  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Dick  Cartwell,  destined  to  become  later 
on  his  inseparable  chum.  Then,  after  a  struggle  with  bur- 
glars, certainly  the  most  thrilling  episode  in  the  book,  he 
starts  for  China  in  search  of  his  father's  will.  Arrived  in 
the  Flowery  Land,  he  finds  himself  soon  in  the  thick  of  a  fight 
with  pirates,  next  he  and  his  friend  are  captured,  put  in 
prison,  escape  therefrom  and  turn  the  tables  on  their  captors. 
This  leads  to  the  execution  of  the  villain  Chang,  a  miscreant 
in  his  father-in-law's  pay,  who  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  Chinese  machinations.  After  a  further  diversion  in 
the  shape  of  a  fight  with  wolves,  followed  by  an  attack  by 
starving  Mongolians,  the  story  ends  with  the  discovery  of  his 
father's  will. 

"Brother  Scouts",  by  John  Finnemore  (Chambers,  5s.). —  Mr. 

Finnemore  is  fortunate  in  having  laid  the  scene  of  his 
"  Brother  Scouts'  "  doughty  deeds  in  China.  Just  now, 
when  presumably  most  boys  who  will  read  his  story  are 
interested  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in  China,  it  will 
appear  to  bring  them  into  touch  with  actualities.  The  Eagle 
Patrol  formed  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  led  by  English  Jack 
Burnett  and  American  Lew  Standing — Mr.  Finnemore  thus 
ingeniously  seeking  to  secure  his  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic — have  a  very  lively  time  in  conflict  with  the  pirates 
under  Ah  Foo.  Jack  disguises  himself  as  a  boy  lama  and 
saves  Lew,  twice  captured  by  the  pirates.  "  Brother  Scouts  " 
is  assured  of  porjularity  :  every  boy  scout  will  want  to  read 
it. 

"A  Middy  of  the  King  ",  by  Harry  Collingwood,  illustrated  by 
Edward  S.  Hodgson  (Blackie,  5s.),  is  described  "  as  a  romance  of 

the  Old  British  Navy  ".  Mr.  Collingwood  is  in  his  element. 
His  middy  assists  to  capture  French  and  Dutch  ships,  to 
fight  privateers  and  pirates,  until  ultimately  he  is  captured 
himself  by  negro  outlaws  in  Hayti.  Adventures  are  piled 
up  almost  recklessly,  and  Mr.  Collingwood  revels  in  con- 
ducting his  hero  through  these  dare-devil  experiences 
inse2)arable  from  British  naval  records  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  lung  since  proved  his  mastery 
of  the  technique  and  the  terminology  of  seacraft,  and  if  the 
modern  boy  will  often  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  some  of  his 
nautical  terms  that  will  only  add  zest  to  the  narrative.  Mr. 
Hodgson's  illustrations  are  vigorous  and  well  done. 

"Blair  of  Balaclava",  by  Escott  Lynn  (Chambers,  6s.).— 
Jack  Blair,  when  we  first  meet  him,  is  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  emidoy  of  a  firm  of  provincial  solicitors,  where 
lie  has  been  placed  by  his  late  father's  lawyer.  The  father, 
a  Hampshire  squire,  has  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  children 
badly  provided  for,  and  young  Blair  has  had  to  take  the 
best  situation  that  offered.  There  is  a  stormy  scene  in  the 
office,  owing  to  Jack's  defence  of  a  young  colleague,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  finds  himself  turned  adrift  without  a  refer- 
ence and  with  but  little  money.  As  he  journeys  to  London 
he  is  rescued  from  robbers  by  a  sergeant  of  the  17th  Lancers, 
and  taken,  wounded,  to  the  barracks.  He  decides  to  enlist, 
and  becomes  a  trumpeter  in  the  regiment.  The  story  of  his 
early  days  in  barracks  is  well  told,  but,  of  course,  as  the 
title  indicates,  the  principal  scene  of  the  story  is  the  Crimea, 
whither  Blair  goes  with  his  comrades.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  the  war,  the  battles  being  particularly 
well  done. 

"The  Doings  of  Dick  and  Dan",  by  Sir  James  Yoxall  (Par- 
tridge, 3s.  6d.).— Th)  adventures  of  the  two  boy  heroes  of 
Sir  James  Yoxall's  story  will  be  found  sufficiently  exciting 
by  young  readers.  Dick  is  the  son  of  well-to-do  people,  stolen 
by  his  nurse  in  infancy,  and  educated  by  an  old  clergyman. 
Dan  is  the  orphan  child  of  poor  parents,  and  becomes  in 
turn  a  barber's  boy,  a  hawker,  and  a  circus  performer.  The 
boys  meet  and  have  some  wonderful  adventures,  in  the  course 
iif  which  they  assist  in  the  capture  of  two  villainous  burglars. 
In  the  end  Dick  is  restored  to  his  parents,  and  Dan  finds 
staunch  friends  in  two  showmen  who  have  become  pro- 
prietors of  picture-palaces.  The  story  is  melodramatic  but 
quite  wholesome,  and  is  told  in  simple  language. 

"Teddy  and  Lily's  Adventures",  by  May  Baldwin  (Chambers, 
3s.  6d.). — An  interesting  account  of  a  holiday  spent  by  an 
English  boy  and  girl  with  Italian  friends  of  their  parents. 
The  novelty  of  their  surroundings,  the  terraced  vineyards, 
the  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  the  old  castle,  and  the  many  dif- 
ferences from  their  home  life  give  the  children  much  to 
think  about,  and  their  pleased  astonishment  will  be  com- 
municated to  those  young  people  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  read  the  book.  The  contrasts  between  the  English  and 
Italian  youngsters  are  well  described,  and  will  do  something 
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l.o  remove  the  insularities  of  the  young  reader.  A  pleasant 
and,  in  its  way,  instructive  book  for  boys  and  girls  of  nine 
or  ten. 

"Contraband  Tommy",  by  Charles  Gleig  (Jack,  5s.).  —  As  a 
naval  officer  Mr.  Charles  Gleig  lias  qualifications  which 
enable  him  to  combine  actuality  and  imagination  in  his 
stories  of  the  sea — a  theme  of  never-failing  interest.  One 
of  his  Majesty's  cruisers  forms  the  setting  of  this  tale  of 
the  Dreadnought  era,  which  is  full  of  fun  and  adventure, 
and  the  ingenuity  which  the  author  shows  in  extricating  his 
hero  from  almost  impossible  situations  cannot  fail  to  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  his  readers.  The  improbabilities  of 
some  of  the  situations  are  treated  with  such  sense  of  humour 
that  the  mind  fastens  on  the  skill  with  which  apparently 
inevitable  disaster  is  warded  off  and  forgets  the  improba- 
bilities. Tommy  Larkspur,  a  training-ship  boy  who  has 
"stretched"  his  leave,  steals  the  clothes  of  a  middy  who 
is  joining  his  first  ship,  and  impersonates  him.  His 
efforts  to  live  up  to  his  clothes — and  there  is  a  subtle  con- 
nexion between  clothes  and  personality — place  him  in  many 
awkward  predicaments.  The  difficulties  entailed  by  his  esca- 
pade would  have  speedily  overwhelmed  an  ordinary  boy,  but 
Tommy  Larkspur  is  not  an  ordinary  boy,  he  is  a  genius  who 
displays  a  judgment  and  promptitude  which  command  as  well 
as  deserve  success. 

"Hidden  in  Canadian  Wilds",  by  John  Mackie  (Nisbet,  5s.), — 
To  the  already  long  list  of  tales  dealing  with  life  in  America, 
Mr.  Mackie's  prolific  pen  contributes  yet  another.  Jim 
Thome,  the  hero,  proves  a  trifle  restive  in  harness.  At  the 
suggestion  of  his  uncle,  who  owns  a  ranch  in  Saskatchewan, 
Jim  goes  out  at  the  age  of  seventeen  with  a  chum,  Peter  Dick, 
to  join  him.  They  reach  their  destination  only  to  find  that 
the  uncle  had  mysteriously  disappeared  a  week  before  their 
arrival.  An  inauspicious  start  in  the  new  country  leads  the 
boys  into  a  series  of  adventures  which  will  be  followed  with 
unflagging  interest  by  young  readers.  Those  who  are  in 
search  of  wholesome  and  readable  stories  for  their  children 
will  be  safe  in  adding  to  their  list  "Hidden  in  Canadian 
Wilds". 

"  The  Ferry  House  Girls  ",  by  Bessie  Marchant  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.), 
is  a  story  of  two  Australian  girls  in  bushranging  days  and 
of  two  step-brothers,  one  a  hero,  the  other  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
with  whose  fortunes  the  girls  are  involved.  Jack  Railton's 
devotion  in  turning  suspicion  upon  himself  in  order  to  save 
Joe,  and  Vic's  mistake-over  a  box  containing  valuable  papers, 
provide  the  excuse  for  plenty  of  exciting  incident,  which 
Miss  Marchant  handles  skilfully. 


ROMANCE    AND  REALITY. 

"With  Morgan  to  Panama",  by  Commander  E.  H,  Currey 
(Chambers,  5s.). 

"The  Hero  of  Panama",  by  Captain  Brereton  (Blackie,  6s.). 

Panama  and  the  West  Indies  in  the  days  of  the 
buccaneers,  and  Panama  in  the  days  when  America  is  cutting 
the  Canal :  past  and  present  in  their  most  romantic  and 
exciting  guise.  Captain  Brereton's  ability  as  a  story-teller 
we  know  :  Commander  Currey  is  new  to  us.  "  With  Morgan 
to  Panama  "  is  as  good  a  story  of  the  Spanish  Main  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  we  have  ever  read. 
Commander  Currey  writes  admirably ;  his  heroes  are  of  the 
most  dare-devil  order,  'and  he  does  not  mince  matters ; 
yet  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  book  that  need  offend  the  most 
fastidious  taste  in  fiction  ;  the  love  element — it  is  little  more 
than  an  element — provided  by  Jack  Fortrie's  and  Marie's 
devotion  is  admirably  introduced,  and  the  story  is  one  to 
which  boys  and  girls  wiTi»  return  again  and  again.  The 
atmosphere  of  Captain  Brereton's  story  is  very  different : 
the  difference  between  the  days  of  sails  and  those  of  the  motor. 
He  manages  as  usual  to  combine  much  that  is  informing 
with  more  that  is  entertaining.  These  two  books  should  be 
given  to  friends  who  can  lend  them  the  one  to  the  other. 

"  Pioneers  in  Canada  "  ;  "  Pioneers  in  West  Africa  ",  by  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  (Blackie,  2  vols.,  6s.  each). 

"Heroes  of  Western  Africa",  by  E.  Gilliat ;  "Adventures 
among  Trappers  and  Hunters ",  by  E.  Young  (Seeley,  Service, 
2  vols.,  5s.  each\ 

Some  young  people  prefer  real  to  fictitious  heroes  :  they 
like  to  know  that  it  is  "all  true".  For  them  these  four 
volumes  are  the  very  thing.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  gives  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  pioneers  of  Canada  and  West 
Africa,  and  if  to  those  of  us  who  know  the  stories  fairly  well 
these  records  of  deeds  that  won  the  Empire  necessarily  go 
over  well-trodden  ground,  to  the  majority  of  hoys  anil  girls 
they  will  be  fresh,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  Mr. 
Gilliat  does  not  confine  himself  to  West  Africa:  he  roams 
the  whole  continent,  and  tells  a  story  of  adventure  wherever 


and  whenever  occasion  serves,  right  down  to  the  time  ol 
Cronje's  surrender  at  L'aardcberg.  Mr.  Young  fakes  a  still 
wider  sweep,  covering  the  North  and  South  I'oles,  as  well  as 
North  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  All  four  books 
are  illustrated  by  vigorous  and  exciting  pictures,  Sir  Hairy 
.Johnston's  pa  H  I  v  in  colours. 

"Elizabethan  Adventures  upon  the  Spanish  Main",  by  Albert 
M.  Hyamson,  with  eight  plates  by  Edward  Handley-Kead  (Rout- 
ledge,  3s.  6d.).  —  Mr.  Hyamson  has  had  the  excellent  idea 
of  modernising  and  peptonising  selections  from  "  Hackluyt's 
Voyages  "  (we  give  the  shortened  title)  for  the  young  genera- 
tion. Even  in  its  present  dress  we  imagine  the  narrative  will 
slightly  disconcert  the  average  schoolboy,  but  we  are  equally 
certain,  once  he  has  got  into  the  swing  of  it,  he  will  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  vigorous  and  homely  treatment.  The  title 
is  a  somewhat  elastic  one,  the  stories  of  the  Armada  and  of 
the  "  Revenge  "  being  included,  but  for  our  part  we  are  only 
glad  to  see  them  figure  in  the  book.  They  belong  to  it  in 
time,  if  not  strictly  in  space.  The  illustrations  are  vigorous 
and  the  print  much  to  be  commended.  The  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  margins  gives  the  page  a  loaded  look,  though  the 
reader  himself  will  probably  not  complain.  Bulk  for  bulk, 
the  book  contains  nearly  double  the  amount  of  many  of  the 
average  Christmas  books  with  their  lavish  margins  and 
large  type. 

"  In  the  Fighting  Lays  at  Sea",  by  Edward  Fraser  (Herbert  and 
Daniel,  5s.  net). — The  byways  of  the  history  of  the  British 
Navy  are  nearly  as  glorious  as  the  highways,  and  this  is 
only  natural.  The  men  of  Trafalgar  were  not  the  product 
of  yesterday,  but  the  inheritors  of  the  traditions  of  a  hundred 
fights,  famous  or  obscure,  that  had  preceded  the  victory  of 
Nelson.  Mr.  Edward  Fraser  has  done  excellent  work  in 
putting  together  in  a  book  some  of  the  less  known  episodes* 
taking  for  his  rallying  points  of  interest  ships  with  such 
well-known  names  as  the  "Sovereign  of  the  Seas",  the 
"  Foudroyant ",  the  "  Fighting  Temeraire  ",  and  the  "  Saucy 
Arethusa  ".  The  history  of  the  first-named  is  really  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  our  modern  Navy.  Many  a  boy  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  Ship  Money  which  ultimately  cost 
King  Charles  his  head  went  to  the  beginning  of  our  present 
maritime  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  Little  Englanders  of  the 
day.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  darker  side  is  not  ignored. 
The  .tragedy  of  Admiral  Byng  and  the  catastrophe  of  the 
"  Prince  George",  which  was  burnt  at  sea,  will  show  the 
youthful  reader  that  it  was  not  all  beer  and  skittles  in  the 
Navy.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  the  coloured  one  of 
the  "  Victory  "  being  especially  good. 

"  The  Young  Cavalier  :  a  Story  of  the  Civil  Wars  ",  by  Percy  F. 
Westerman,  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne  K.I.  (Pearson,  2s.  6d.). 

Humphrey  Markham  and  his  friend  Ralph  Granville  are 
at  school  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  when  the  Civil  War  breaks 
out.  An  harangue  by  the  Roundhead  Mayor  of  Newport 
decides  the  boys  to  attempt  to  return  to  Ashby  Castle, 
Humphrey's  home,  and  they  at  once  find  themselves  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  adventures.  They  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  after  which  the  friends  separate,  each  going  to  his 
own  home.  Humphrey  next  joins  an  expedition  in  the 
West,  is  captured,  takes  refuge  in  a  church  steeple,  and 
is  rescued  by  the  Cornish  Royalists,  among  whom  he  finds 
Ralph  Granville.  Later,  after  a  tussle  he  has  with  the 
villain  of  the  story,  Colonel  Chaloner,  a  runaway  horse 
jumps  with  him  into  the  sea,  and  he  is  picked  up  by  the 
"  Emma  Farleigh".  Returning  home,  where  he  is  taken 
at  first  for  a  ghost,  he  participates  in  the  siege  of  Ashby 
Castle.  Reduced  to  extremes,  he  blows  up  the  castle  and 
retires  his  men  by  a  secret  passage.  The  last  scene  deals  with 
an  abortive  rescue  of  the  King  from  Carisbrooke  Castle,  after 
which  the  hero  retires  to  France.  The  illustrations  are 
meritorious. 

"Out  with  the  Buccaneers  ",  by  Tom  Bevan  (Partridge,  2s.  6d.). 

Sir  John  Barber,  a  gentleman-adventurer  living  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  goes  in  search  of  a  treasure  to  Central 
America.  He  is  lost  in  the  forest,  the  crew  of  his  ship 
mutiny  and  join  the  buccaneers,  putting  ashore  two  men 
who  decline  to  break  their  oath  to  their  master.  These  men 
re!  urn  to  England,  and  tell  their  story  to  Sir  John's 
nephew  and  heir,  who  immediately  fits  out  a  ship  and" sails 
for  the  West.  After  many  stirring  adventures,  which  in- 
clude the  attack  and  capture  of  Panama  under  Morgan,  Sir 
John  is  found,  and  leads  them  to  the  treasure  the  hiding- 
place  of  which  he  has  discovered.  The  story,  written  with 
commendable  restraint,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  sea 
manners  of  the  time. 

"Heroic  Lives  of  the  Nineteenth  Century",  by  Cyril  Scuda- 
more  (Routledge,  3s.  6d.). — There  will  always  be  an  appreciative 
youthful  public  for  biographies  of  distinguished  men;  and 
one  can  rarely  go  wrong  in  choosing  such  a  book  as  a 
Christmas  gift  for  a  boy.    The  selection  of  heroes  for  the 
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book  before  us  has  been  made  with  care.  The  lives  of  Nelson, 
Sir  James  Outram.  Livingstone,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  will 
no  doubt  be  known,  at  any  rate  in  part,  to  most  youngsters. 
But  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse,  Governor  Eyre,  Admiral 
Hobart  Pasha,  and  Sir  Richard  Burton  will  probably  be 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
book. 

"  Captive  Royal  Children  ",  by  G.  I.Whitham  ;  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  a.  G.  Walker  (Wells  Gardner,  6s. :.  -The  bead-roll 
of  captive  Royal  children  is  confined  to  the  portrait  gallery 
of  English  Princes,  with  the  exception  of  I  Jewell}  n  Prime 
of  Wales  and  of  King  Jame-.  of  Scotland,  who  were  both 
English  captives,  and  Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  English  crown.  Otherwise  Mr.  Whitham  could  hardly 
have  excluded  the  little  Dauphin  of  the  French  Revolution, 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  history.  His  list  of 
prisoners  comprises,  among  others,  the  children  of  Charles  I., 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Courtenay  of 
Devon.  The  last  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  least-known  stories.  Mr.  Whitham  tells  his  tale  in  a 
simple,  direct  fashion,  making  much  use  of  dialogue.  The 
book  should  stimulate  historical  curiosity.  It  is  beautifully 
got-up. 

"  Fighting  with  Fremont  ",  by  Everett  McNeill  (Chambers,  3s.  6d,), 

is  a  graphic  and  moving  account  of  the  adventures  of  Thure 
Conroyal,  Kit  Carson,  Rex  Holt,  and  others  with  Fremont 
in  the  taking  of  California  from  the  Mexicans.  Sharp 
encounters  with  Indians  and  grizzly  bears  lend  variety  to  the 
narrative,  and  there  are  the  usual  rough  and  ready  heroes, 
with  an  even  rougher  and  readier  humour — men  who  'Swear 
"  by  the  eternal  Andrew  Jackson  !  " — to  keep  the  fun  going. 
Mr.  McNeill  knows  his  California,  and  the  local  colour  is 
true  to  the  'forties. 

"The  King's  Story  Book",  "The  Queen's  Story  Eook  ",  "The 
Prince's  Story  Book",  "The  Princess  s  Story  Book",  edited  by 
Sir  G.  L.  Gomme  Constable,  3s.  6d.  each  . 

Sir  George  Gomme  is  hardly  entering  the  lists  with 
Mr.  Lang.  These  books  are  made  up  of  romances,  of  kings, 
queens,  princes  and  princesses  taken  from  the  pages  of 
Scott,  Lytton,  Thackeray,  Ainsworth,  and  others.  Familiar 
passages  from  historical  novels  are  reproduced,  apparently 
for  the  special  delectation  of  young  people.  Sir  George 
Gomme  hopes  that  the  chapters  he  gives  may  induce  his 
readers  to  turn  to  the  originals.  The  desirability  of  present- 
ing detached  pages  from  the  best  historical  novels  to  the  young 
reader  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  If  it  be  desirable,  then  we 
can  only  say  that  Sir  George  Gomme  has  made  as  good  a 
choice  as  could  be  wished,  and  no  doubt  this  new  quartette 
will  be  popular  with  a  considerable  section  of  the  Christmas 
book -buying  public. 

"Black  Man's  Bock:  a  Story  of  the  Basuto  War  (1879  81j  ", 
by  John  Mackie  Nisbet,  2s.  6d.). — Mr.  Mackie  brings  home  to 
the  present  generation  a  now  almost  forgotten  episode  in  our 
relations  with  South  Africa.  The  efforts  to  collect  the  hut- 
tax  ignited  the  spark  which  set  Basutoland  ablaze  in  a 
rebellion  which  cost  many  lives  and  was  long  in  the  quelling. 
The  author's  account  of  the  l'ebellion  is  a  record  of  that 
heroism  and  devotion  upon  which  the  British  Empire  has 
been  built,  and  his  heroes,  Jack  and  Percy  Scott,  acquit  them- 
selves worthily  of  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them.  Had 
he  relied  solely  on  his  imagination,  unbased  on  historical 
data.  Mr.  Mackie,  as  he  himself  admits,  could  not  have  given 
to  his  readers  so  truthful  or  perhaps  so  vivid  an  impression 
of  what  he  writes  about.  Though  the  tragic  note  naturally 
predominates,  an  element  of  fun  and  laughter  is  introduced 
by  an  Irish  sergeant,  who  has  a  happy  knack  of  getting  out 
of  his  troubles  as  quickly  as  he  falls  into  them. 

"  Harald,  First  of  the  Vikings",  by  Captain  Charles  Young 
Harrap,  5s.,. — The  story  of  the  Vikings  is  one  which  not  only 
lends  itself  to  romantic  treatment,  but  has  a  fascination 
for  a  seafaring  people,  and  Captain  Young  has  drawn  his 
material  from  a  source  which  might  be  better  known  than  it 
i-  to  young  readers.  When  the  late  Paul  du  Chaillu  boldly 
proclaimed  how  much  of  the  English  ancestry  and  character 
is  traceable  to  a  Scandinavian  rather  than  the  legendary 
Angle  origin,  ami  how  great  is  our  indebtedness  to  Scandi- 
navia for  our  maritime  prowess  and  pioneering  instincts, 
his  views  were  considered  in  some  high  quarters'  heretical. 
But  the  heresy  of  yesterday  has  become  the  orthodoxy  of 
to-day.  Captain  Young's  story  of  Harald  is  based  on  the 
Sa^'as  and  reliable  authorities,  and  he  has  presented  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  rude  and  barbarous 
romance  which  characterises  the  Sagas.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  made  it  attractive  as  well  as  informing  to  modern  readers. 
The  illustrations  by  Miss  Gertrude  Domain  Hammond 
will  be  appreciated. 

"  Rebels  and  Rogues ",  by  Tom  Bevan  (Nisbet,  5s.).— The 
BCene  of  "  Rebels  and  Rogues",  which  deals  with  the  troub- 


lous times  of  1685.  is  laid  in  the  Somersetshire  fens.  Willows 
Farm  is  the  centre  of  intrigues  against  James  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Monmouth,  and  conspiracies,  marchings  to  and 
fro,  arrests  and  escapes,  daring  deeds  and  a  happy  ending, 
afford  sufficient  thrill  for  the  most  exacting  readers  of 
juvenile  fiction.  The  tale  recalls  scenes  and  events  of  actual 
history,  and  its  historical  background  will  be  an  additional 
attraction  to  those  who  are  always  ready  to  tread  anew  well- 
known  paths  with  unab-ated  interest.  The  characters  of 
Aunt  Rhoda,  strong-minded  but  impulsive  and  kind-hearted, 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  of  Nancy 
Luttrell,  the  heroine,  whose  sympathies  are  with  Monmouth, 
are  well  drawn,  and  the  story  of  Nancy's  fortunes  during  the 
anxious  days  which  followed  Sedgemoor  should  appeal  with 
equal  strength  to  girls  and  boys. 


SCHOOL  STORIES. 

"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"  (Dent,  5s.)  is,  as  Mr.  Dent  himself 

reminds  us.  the  classic  of  school  stories,  and  has  taken  its 
place  for  all  time  among  the  books  boys  will  read  whatever 
new  favourites  may  appear.  The  present  edition  is  a  sub- 
stantial tribute  to  its  enduring  popularity.  Mr.  Louis  Rhead 
has  been  specially  to  Rugby  in  order  to  draw  a  complete 
set  of  new  illustrations  :  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
perhaps,  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their  vigorous  handling 
and  their  reproduction  of  the  conditions  which  Tom  Brown 
knew.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  writes  an  introduction  intended 
more  especially  for  the  American  boy.  He  quaintly  protests 
against  the  beer  drinking  and  some  other  features  characteris- 
tic of  Tom  Brown's  day,  as  though  they  were  calculated  to  lead 
the  ingenuous  American  boy  astray.  It  is  quite  a  relief 
to  get  Mr.  Howells'  assurance  that  the  American  father  can 
trust  the  American  boy  with  "  Tom  Brown  "  and  "  fear  no 
hurt  to  his  republicanism  still  less  to  his  democracy  ". 

"The  Captain's  Chum",  by  Ross  Harvey  (Unwin,  5s.). — 
Mr.  Ross  Harvey's  name  is  new  to  the  list  of  writers  of 
books  for  boys,  and  "The  Captain's  Chum  "  shows  promise 
that  its  author  will  become  a  popular  favourite  with  those 
to  whom  stories  of  school  life  are  attractive.  His  picture  of 
school  life  at  St.  Helen's  has  about  it  a  reality  which  books 
of  this  nature  sometimes  lack,  and  his  boy  characters-  are 
skilfully  and  sympathetically  drawn.  The  interest  of  the 
story  centres  round  Raymond,  whose  election  as  captain  was 
hailed  with  general  acclamation,  and  his  chum  Baker.  In 
Raymond's  cupboard  there  is  a  skeleton  known  only  to  his 
chum,  and  what  solid  friendship  and  strength  of  character 
can  achieve  is  shown  when  Baker  is  compelled  to  wrest  the 
captaincy  from  Raymond. 

"  Study  Number  Eleven  ",  by  Margaret  Kilroy  (Partridge,  2s.  6d.) 
repudiates  the  idea  that  girls'  schools  of  to-day  are 
in  the  prevailing  schoolgirl  phrase,  "soppy"  places.  In 
fact,  the  almost  laborious  virility  of  the  talk,  with  its  ex- 
ceedingly brainy  slang,  suggests  that  the  author  has  feared 
"soppiness"  more  than  she  fears  a  suggestion  of  Kipling. 
This  does  not  spoil  the  story,  which  is  really  one  of  the  best 
school  tales  of  the  year.  It  may  be  read  with  real  interest, 
and  its  avoidance  of  old  cliches  admired. 

"The  Schoolgirl  Princess",  by  Arthur  Wyatt  (Nisbet,  2s.  6d.), 
has  an  impersonation  in  it  of  a  princess,  a  device  which,  if 
not  already  worked  to  death,  should  surely  be  gasping  out 
its  final  breath. 

"  A  Schoolgirl  in  Moscow  ",  by  May  Baldwin  (Chambers,  5s.), — 

.Miss  Baldwin  sends  Nina  Hamilton  to  school  in  Moscow  at 
a  most,  exciting  time,  when  revolution  is  in  the  air,  when 
conspi  ra'cy  is  suspected  wherever  two  or  three  meet  together, 
and  when  bombs  go  off  most  inconveniently.  The  fortunes 
of  the  Hamiltons  get  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  revolu- 
tionaries; and  Nina  prevents  her  friend  Olga,  who  has  been 
drawn  into  the  Nihilists'  net,  from  becoming  a  party  to  a 
great  crime.  Miss  Baldwin  knows  Moscow,  and  the  story 
derives  a  fresh  element  of  interest  from  the  obvious  touches 
of  local  colour.    It  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  Rainey. 

"The  New  Girl  at  St.  Chad's  ",  by  Angela  Brazil (Blackie,  3s.  6d.), 
is  a  story  of  a  delightful  Irish  girl,  who  plays  pranks  and 
escapes  punishment,  and  does  a  fine  action  to  shield  her 
brother,  only  to  find  herself  accused  of  common  theft.  There 
is  thus  plenty  of  excitement  as  well  as  amusement,  and  the 
book  will  be  immensely  popular  with  girls  who  object  to  the 
namby-pamby.  Miss  Angela  Brazil  believes  in  giving  girls, 
so  far  as  opportunity  serves,  stories  which  are  as  full  of  life 
and  spirit  as  most  boys'  books. 

"  A  Fourth-Form  Friendship  ",  by  Anpela  Brazil  Blackie,  2s.  6d.) 
If  the  girls  in  "  A  Fourth-Form  Friendship"  are  not  so 
realistically  modern  as  many  in  this  season's  stories,  they 
are  also  less  slangy  and  "  Stalky  "-like.  The  "  friendship" 
of  the  title  is  jjot  over-sentimental,  nor  sickly.    The  little 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


Kindly  write  to  Messrs  METHUEM  for  their  new  Illustrated  Circular  of  Christmas  Presents.  When  you  go  to  your 
bookseller,  ask  to  see  Messrs.  Methuen's  New  Books.  There  will  be  something  for  every  reader.  If  they  are  not  in  stock 
kindly  write  to  Messrs.  Methuen,  who  will  send  you  full  particulars." 

If  you  can  only  afford  a  shilling,  you  will  find  no  better  or  cheaper  books  than  METHUEN'S  SHILLING  NOVELS 
and  SHILLING  LIBRARY.  Among  the  former  you  can  buy  for  this  sum  stories  by  Marie  Corelli,  Stanley  Weyman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Williamson,  and  Robert  Hichens,  and  in  the  latter  are  the  most  popular  books  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  and  Lives  of  Stevenson  and  Ruskin. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 

THE  BLUE  BIRD.  A  Fairy  Play  in  Six  Acts. 
By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.  Translated  by  A. 
TEIXETRA  DE  MATTOS.  With  25  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Crown  4 to.  gilt  top,  21s.  net.  [Second  Edition. 

"Only  a  true  artist,  sure  of  himself,  could  have  entirely  succeeded  as  you 
have  done.  These  pictures,  full  of  mysterious  force,  will  never  leave  my 
memory. "— Extract  jrom  Letter  to  Artist  by  M.  Maeterlinck. 

"  The  illustrations  are  poetic,  graceful,  delicate  in  conception,  admirably 
drawn." — Truth. 

"  A  lovely  setting  to  a  lovely  dream."—  World. 

"We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  to  the  purpose  than  Mr.  Cayley 
Robinson's  pictures.  They  are  charming  ;  it  is  the  only  word."—  Evening 
Standard. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  LIFE 

DEATH.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated 
by  A.  TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS.    Fcap  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Third  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  A  piece  of  literature  which  has  all  the  (  harm  of  the  author's  gentle  and 
courageous  personality." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  grave  and  luminous  essay  on  a  great  subject  by  a  great  writer  and  brave 
thinker."— Onlooker. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  FIRESIDE  PHILOSOPHY 
OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Fcap  8vo.  gilt  top,  5s.  [Third  Edition. 

'  It  is  all  brought  together  by  the  atmosphere  of  urbane  humour,  of  leisure 
and  good  literature,  and  quickened  by  the  gift  of  penetrating  but  very  kindly 
observation." —  Times. 

. 

"  Mr.  Lucas  has  the  light  and  deft  hand  of  the  essayist,  in  the  true  and 
Lamb-like  significance  of  the  word."—  Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Ask  also  for  Mr.  Lucas'  other  boohs  — "  The  Open  Road,"  etc. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  GOOD  ESSAYS 
FIRST   AND    LAST.     By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

Fcap  Svo.  gilt  top,  5s. 

"Every  collection  of  Mr.  Helloes  essays  is  a  cornucopia  of  ideas  and 
impressions." — Observer. 

Ash  to  see  Mr.  Belloc'' s  other  Essays. 

FOR  LOVERS. OF  ADVENTURE 
JOHN    BOYES,    KING  OF  THE  WA- 

KIKUYU.  By  JOHN  BOYES.  With  12  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.    Demy  Svo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  of  modern  time  has  bad  such  a  career 
of  adventure.  ...  A  narrative  of  blunt  and  vivid  force." —  Times. 

"  A  singularly  vivid,  interesting  and  direct  story  of  one  of  the  strangest 
adventures  that  an  Englishman  has  ever  achieved." — Evening  Neus. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN 
THE    WIND    IN    THE    WILLOWS.  By 

KENNETH  GRAHAME,  Author  of  "The  Golden  Age." 
.Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Sixth  Edition  in  the  press. 

"Absolutely  delightfnl.      It  a^unds  in  exquisite  verbal  descriptions." 

Country  Lije. 

"A  fascinating  book  for  children:  a  charming  book  for  grown-ups." 

Outlool;. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  "  BOHEMIA  " 

JIMMY  GLOVER:   His  Book.    By  James 

M.  GLOVER.  With  18  Illustrations.  I)emy8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

[  Fourth  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  Full  of  the  most  delightful  and  unexpected  bits  of  political  and  literary 
gossip. " — Bystander. 

"  No  more  amusing  book  of  recollections  has  been  published." — Daily  Mail. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
THE  WOMEN  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By 

FRANK  HARRIS.    Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  brilliant  and  provocative  book  is  a  commentary  which  challenges  by 
its  daring  insight  and  its  frank  psychology."—  Nation. 

Ash  also  to  see  volumes  of"  The  Arden  Shakespeare"  each  is.  6d. 
net,  and  the  beautiful  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare  in  leather,  each 
Is.  net. 


FOR  LOVERS  OF  ART 
THE  ART  OF  THE  ROMANS.    By  H.  B. 

WALTERS.  With  a  Photogravure  and  71  Plates.  Wide 
Royal  8vo.  gilt  top,  15s.  net.  [Classics  of  Art. 

"  The  story  of  Roman  Art,  as  revealed  in  this  volume,  is  of  immense  interest. 

Glasgow  Herald. 

WOOD  SCULPTURE.  By  Alfred  Maskell, 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Ivories."  With  60  Plates.  Wide  Royal 
8vo.  gilt  top,  25s.  net.  [  The  Connoisseur's  I. Un  ary. 


ETCHINGS.  By  Frederick  Wedmore,  With 
44  Illustrations  in  Collotype.  Wide  Royal  8vo.  gilt  top, 
25s.  net.  [  The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

"  A  book  which  is  bound  to  become  the  indispensable  companion  of  every 
lover  of  etching."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  interpretation  of  his  subjects  Mr.  Wedmore  never  fails  of  imaginative 
sympathy  or  subtle  truth  of  expression."—  Standard. 

Ask  also  to  see  volumes  of  "  The  Connoisseur's  Library,"  each 
■Z^s.  net.  "  The  Classics  of  Art,"  at  various  prices ;  and  "  Little 
Books  on  Art,"  each  2s.  6d.  net. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  BILLIARDS 
THE  COMPLETE  BILLIARD  PLAYER. 

By  CHARLES  ROBERTS.    With  27  Illustrations  and  285 
Diagrams.    Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"Mr.  Roberts  seems  to  have  produced  the  best  treatise  extant  for  the 
beginner.    The  exercises  are  admirably  graduated." — Times. 

If  you  wish  to  give  presents  to  sporting  friends  ask  to  see  the 
volumes  of  "  The  Complete  Series"  which  is  a  splendid  library 
of  sport  and  games. 


THE  GREAT  NOVEL  OF  THE  YEAR 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING:  A  Reality 

Of  Romance,    By  MARIE  CORELLI.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Fifth  Edition  in  the  Press. 

A  distinguised  author  says  :  "There  are  thousands  of  people— I  might  say 
millions— who  feel  and  believe  as  does  Miss  Corelli  ;  and  to  them  '  The  Life 
Everlasting'  will  be  a  revelation,  and  they  will  read  it  and  devour  it  as  some 
people  read  and  devour  the  Bible  or  as  others  read  and  devour  the  Rubaiyat  of 
old  Omar." 

THE  RISING  SUN 

HILDA   LESSWAYS.     By  Arnold  Bennett, 
Author  of  "  Clayhanger."    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

[Seventh  Edition  in  the  Press. 

'.'  Mr.  Hennett  has  qualities  which  place  him  in  the  forefront  of  living 
novelists."  -Spectator. 

"  It  is  full  of  the  pity  anil  1  eauly  of  life.  It  is  ennobling,  assuaging, 
restoring,  and  healing  in  its  vision  of  existence."—  Star.  _  ... 

"Its  minute  .and  laborious  analysis  of  one  character  must  give  Hilda 
Lessways'  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  Mr.  Bennett's  already  amazing  achieve- 
inents."—  Punch. 


THE  NOVEL  FOR  SPORTSMEN 
DAN    RUSSEL    THE    FOX.     By   E.  (E. 

SOMERVILLE  .V  MARTIN  ROSS,  Authors  of  "Some 
Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.M."    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Fourth  Edition  in  the  Press. 

"  A  sporting  novel,  rich  in  humour,  character,  sentiment,  and  romance, 
and  written  in  the  authors'  inimitable  style. " — •Spectator. 

"The  book  is  one  long  delight— but  not  long  enough."— Evening:  Standard. 

"  A  wholly  delightful  excursion  into  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  savour  and  flavour 
and  spiiit  of  the  Irish  countryside  set  for  sport."—  Times. 


SIX  GOOD  NOVELS 


MRS.  M AXON  PROTESTS  (3) 
UNDER  WESTERN  EYES  (2) 
GOD  AND  THE  KING  (3) 
LALAGE'S  LOVERS  (3) 
PETER  AND  JANE  (3) 
THE  UNOFFICIAL  HONEYMOON  (6) 

Dolf  Wyllarde 

The  figure  in  brackets  denotes  the  number  of  editions  printed 
or  in  the  press. 


Anthony  Hope 
Joseph  Conrad 
Marjorie  Bo  wen 
G.  A.  Birmingham 
S.  Macnaughtan 
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bit  at  the  end.  where  Mabel  improves  the  occasion,  is  highly 
uiwhoolgirlish :  but  there  are  worse  things  for  juveniles 
than  direct  moral  influences.  They  may  think  them  priggish, 
but  they  prefer  them  to  vague  and  subtle  conclusions  or  to 
no  conclusions  at  all. 

"Ezekiel",  by  Lucy  Pratt  (Ham-Smith). —  If  and  when 
the  difficulties  of  the  American  negro  dialect  are  overcome, 
this  pleasant  little  tale  of  a  small  coloured  boy's  school 
adventures  will  please.  Ezekiel' s  stories  told  "  out  of  his 
own  head  ",  read  aloud  by  their  elders,  will  certainly  grip 
the  attention  of  the  little  ones.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Ezekiel,  with  his  active  imagination,  is  drawn  from  life,  but 
we  should  think  it  probable;  anyway,  he  is  very  real,  and 
no  one,  young  or  old,  will  be  the  worse  for  making  his 
acquaint  ance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"  The  Secret  Garden",  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  (Heinemann, 
6s.). — Mrs.  Burnett  is"  apparently  convinced,  and  very  rightly, 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  fresh  air  for  the  healthy 
up-bringing  of  the  young,  and  enforces  and  exemplifies  her 
theories  in  this  story  of  how  two  children,  one  a  peevish, 
selfish  little  girl,  the  other  an  hysterical,  hypochondriacal 
little  boy,  become  healthy,  happy,  normal  little  beings 
through  their  absorption  in  a  secluded  garden  of  which  they 
alone  know  the  secret  entrance,  and  their  consequent  enjoy- 
ment of  continual  open-air  exercise.  The  story  is  pleasant 
and  readable,  and  has  a  most  healthy,  breezy  tone'.  The 
illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson  are  charming. 

"The  Wonderful  Garden",  by  E.  Nesbit  (Macmillan,  6s.). — 

The  three  C's,  a  nice,  fresh,  natural  boy  and  two  girls, 
having  found  in  their  uncle's  library  two  mediaeval  books  of 
spells  and  charms  and  herbal  remedies,  proceed  to  try 
enchantments  of  a  comparatively  harmless  and  beneficial 
nature  on  themselves  and  their  friends.  Owing  to  fortunate 
coincidences  of  events,  their  magic  is  apparently  successful, 
and  as  they  are  kind-hearted  children  they  contrive  to  be 
quite  useful  with  their  spells.  The  pictures  by  H.  R.  Millar 
are  descriptive  and  cheerful. 

"Queery  Leary  Nonsense",  compiled  by  Lady  Strachey  (Mills 
and  Boon,  3s.  6d .  net). — It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Lear  would 
have  been  pleased  by  the  publication  of  these  very  hasty 
drawings,  some  of  them  sketches  in  letters,  pen  and  ink 
grotesques  which,  however  welcome  and  delightful  to  the 
recipient,  are  hardly  worthy  of  reproduction.  Lord  Cromer 
contributes  an  interesting  preface,  together  with  several 
illustrated  letters,  and  some  twenty  coloured  drawings  of 
birds. 

"  Sylvia's  Travels ",  by  Constance  Armfleld,  illustrated  by 
Maxwell  Armfield  (Dent,  6s.  net),  is  a  pretty  and  successful 
example  of  collaboration.  The  pictures  are  as  important  as 
the  text.  Mr.  Armfkdd  has  seldom  done  work  more  imagina- 
tive than  the  plate  facing  page  236,  or  more  delightfully 
amusing  than  the  "  Travellers  at  Rabbit  Inn  ". 

"Under  the  Wolfs  Fell",  by  Dorothea  Moore  (Partridge,  5s.), 

tells  of  Jacobites,  and  half  unconsciously  plotting  and  "  pre- 
tending "  little  maidens.  Hope  is  rather  a  nice  little  person, 
from  the  moment  when  she  conveys  a  roll  of  incriminating 
papers  in  a  cake  until  the  moment  when  she  forswears  all 
c  laim  to  royalty.  It  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  a  girl  of  fifteen 
should  be  treated  as  a  baby  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
but  there  is  no  glaring  improbability  anywhere. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  West",  by  Morice  Gerard  (Partridge, 
2s.  6d.),  has  a  rather  far-fotched  plot,  in  which  the  foundling 
girl  turns  out  to  be  the  missing  heiress,  and  fit  bride  for  the 
sou  of  the  local  magnate,  etc.  There  are  good  bits,  here 
and  there,  and  the  story  is  quite  pleasantly  written  ;  but 
Mr.  Morice  Gerard  has  not  wasted  much  effort  over  it,  and 
has  often  done  better  work. 

"The  Doings  of  Dorothea",  by  Olivia  Fowell  (Blackie,  3s.  6d.), 

depends  a  good  deal  on  mere  coincidence.  That  Dorothea 
should  have  stumbled  across  the  Braintree  family,  of  all 
others,  is  rather  improbable.  Still,  the  school  part  is  well 
done.  Peggy  is  an  engaging  minx,  and  Dorothea  a  nice, 
natural  child.  The  Style  is  very  pleasant,  and  rather  indi- 
cates that  the  author  could  write  readable  novels  if  she 
chose.  The  pictures  (by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wiles)  are  attrac- 
tive, especially  "  The  end  of  the  quarrel  ". 

"  Miss  Elizabeth's  Family",  by  Kent  Carr  fPartridge,  2s.).—"  Kent 

Can  "  wrote  the  best  boys'  book  last  year  :  this  year  we  have 
none  from  his  pen,  but  a  story  of  orphan  children  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  "Miss  Elizabeth their  father's 
second  cousin.  It  is  an  unpretentious  effort,  yet  full  of 
pa  tb  06  and  admirable  character-study  both  of  old  and  young. 


BLAOKIE'S  LIST. 

A  New  Colour  Book  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 

Guinevere  and  other  Poems  by 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  and  Line  by  FLORENCE  HARRISON. 
24  Coloured  and  12  Black  and  White  Illustrations,  with 
Decorative  Fleadings  and  Tailpieces.  Large  410,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 


PIONEERS  "EMPIRE  SERIES 

EDITED  BY 

Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

Deeds  that  won  the  Empire  and  the  men 
who  did  them  recorded  by  an  Empire-builder. 

PIONEERS  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

By  Sir  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.  With 
8  Coloured  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  together  with  Maps 
and  other  Illustrations  in  Black  and  White.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6S- 

PIONEERS  IN  CANADA. 

(  Uniform  with  the  above. ) 

"By  CAPTAIN  BRERETON. 

THE  HERO  OF  PANAMA :  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Canal. 
6s. 

UNDER  THE  CHINESE  DRAGON  :  A  Tale  of  Mongolia. 

5s. 

TOM '  STAPLETON,  THE  BOY  SCOUT.  With  a  com- 
mendation by  Lieut. -General  Sir  ROBERT  BADEN- 
POWELL.   3s.  6d. 


By  HARRY  COLLING  WOOD. 

A  MIDDY  OF  THE  KING.   A  Romance  of  the  Old 
British  Navy.  5s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DICK  MAITLAND.   A  Tale  of 
Unknown  Africa.  3s.  6d. 

~¥y ^RO^A^M^HoTliAND. 

FAIR  NOREEN  :  The  Story  of  a  Girl  of  Character.  6s. 

By  BESSIE  MARCH  ANT. 

A  GIRL  OF  DISTINCTION :  A  Tale  of  the  Karroo.  5s. 
THE  FERRY  HOUSE  GIRLS:   An  Australian  Story. 
3s.  6d. 

By  ANGELA  BRAZIL. 

THE  NEW  GIRL  AT  ST.  CHAD'S:   A  Story  of  School 
Life.   3s.  6d. 

By  LILIAN  F.  WEYILL. 

BETTY'S  NEXT  TERM.   3s.  6d. 

By  OLIYER  FOWELL. 

THE  DOINGS  OF  DOROTHEA:  A  School  Tale.   3s.  6d. 


BEAUTIFUL  ENGLAND. 

A  New  Series  of  ARTISTIC  COLOUR  BOOKS, 

Fcap.  4to,  bound  in  boards,  with  Coloured  Panel ;  each  volume 
containing  12  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  2s.  each  net. 
Presentation  edition  in  levant  grained  leather  or  smooth  lamb- 
skin, 3s.  6d.  each  net. 


OXFORD 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES 

CANTERBURY 

SHAKESPEARE-LAND 

THE  THAMES 

WINDSOR  CASTLE 

WINCHESTER 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  - 

CAMBRIDGE  - 

NORWICH  &  THE  BROADS 

THE  HEART  OF  WESSEX 

THE  PEAK  DISTRICT 

THE  CORNISH  RIVIERA 

DICKENS-LAND 

CHESTER 

YORK 

Illustrated  by  Mr.  E. 


By  F.  D.  How. 

By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

By  Canon  Danks. 

By  Walter  Jerrold. 

By  G.  E.  Mitton. 

By  Edward  Thomas. 

By  Sidney  Heath. 

By  Edward  Thomas. 

By  Noel  Barwell. 

By  Walter  Jerrold. 

By  Sidney  Heath. 

By  R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

By  Sidney  Heath. 

By  J.  A.  Nicklin. 

By  Charles  Edwardes. 

By  George  Benson. 

W.  HASLEHUST. 


A  COLOURED  BOOKLET  POST  FREE 

containing  Reproductions  of  some  of  the  Coloured  Plates  and  full 
particulars  of  all  Gift  Books,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
Publishers. 


BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  OLD  BAILEY,  E  C. 
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1912  Edition. 


THE 

STANDARD  PEERAGE  VOLUME. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THREE  CENTURIES. 

Containing  ALL  NEW  HONOURS  conferred  in 
connection  with  the  recent  Coronation  and 
other  Ceremonies. 

DEBRETT'S 


(with  Index  to 

Courtesy  Titles), 


PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, 
COMPANIONAGE ; 

Also  an  Appendix  of  Royal  Warrant  Holders. 

(All  Alphabetically  arranged.) 


(with 

Index), 


and 


Clear, 
Accurate, 
and  easy  of 
Reference. 


Illustrated 

with 
Armorial 
Engravings 


Enlarged  to  2,525  pp. 

A  very  mine  oi^  information  (including 
Addresses)  regarding  all  living  Titled  Persons, 
and  the  Members  of  the  Collateral  Branches  of 
all  Peers  and  Baronets  ;  also  regarding  Bishops, 
Privy  Councillors,  Knights  and  Companions  of 
the  Various  Orders,  Precedency,  Coronation 
Ceremony,  Formal  Modes  of  Address,  &c. 


Cloth  gilt  (Royal  Edition),  31s.  6d.  net ;  or  in 
2  vols.,  16s.  6d.  net  each.  Limp  morocco  (Special 
Thin  Paper  Edition),  half  weight  and  thickness  of 
the  Royal  Editions,  50s.  net. 


London:  DEAN  &  SON,  LTD.,  i6od  Fleet  Street. 


POETRY  OF  THE  YEAR 


EMBLEMS  OF  LOVE 

By  LASCELLES  ABERCROMBIE 

5s.  net 

On  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  first  volume, 
"Interludes  and  Poems"  some  three  years  ago,  he  was  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  ( The  Nation),  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas  (Daily  Chronicle),  Mr.  John  Masefield  (Daily 
News),  Mr.  A.  F.  Wallis  (Evening  Standard),  West- 
minster Gazette,  Manchester  Gaurdian,  The  Spectator, 
The  Athenceuni,  The  Bookman,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph 
as  a  "  great  poet," a  "  noble  poet,"  an  "  original poet,"  and a 
"  new  force  in  poetry  " ;  whilst  the  'limes  said  :~~"A  remark- 
able work,  and  we  shall  look  with  peculiar  anticipation  for 
its  successor  "  ;  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette : — "  The  poet  is 
one  whose  future  work  will  be  eagerly  looked  for."  It  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Abercrombie's  netv  volume  will  surprise 
even  his  previous  admirers.  [Ready  Wednesday. 

PSYCHE 

3s.  6d.  net        By  FRANCIS  COUTTS 

"  The  fruit  of  a  cultivated  mind  alive  to  the  loveliness 
of  Nature." — Daily  Mail. 

LOVE  POEMS 

By  ALFRED  AUSTIN 
In  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net ;  in  Leather,  2s.  net. 

Uniform  with  the  Lovers'  Library  Volumes,  including 
the  Love  Poems  of  Shelley,  Robert  Browning,  Edmund 
Holmes,  Tennyson,  Landor,  E.  B.  Browning,  Burns, 
Suckling,  Herrick,  W.  S.  Blunt,  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and 
Love  Songs  from  the  Greek. 

THE  INN  OF  DREAMS 

3s.  6d.  net         By  OLIVE  CUSTANC1 

POEMS 

5s.  net  By  MAURICE  BARING 


POETRY  for  PRESENTS 


POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON 

2  vols.  9s.  net 

POEMS  OF  ERNEST  DOWSON 

5  s.  net 

POEMS  OF  ALICE  MEYNELL 

3s.  6d.  net 

LATER   POEMS   OF  ALICE  MEYNELL 

2s.  6d.  net 

POEMS  OF  A.  C.  BENSON 

5s.  net 

THE  CITY  OF  THE  SOUL 

By  LORD  ALFRED  DOUGLAS 
New  Edition,  5s.  net 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

OTHER  PEOPLE 

By  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON 

20s. 

HONEY  BEE 

5s.  By  ANATOLE  FRANCE 

Mrs.  John  Lane's  Translation.  With  16  Beautiful 
Coloured  Designs  by  Florence  Lundborg. 

HENRIETTA  TAKING  NOTES 

6s.      A  Novel  by  E.  CROSBY  HEATH  | 

JOHN  LANE 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK 
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INDIA   UNDER   CURZON   AND  AFTER. 

By  LOYAT  FRASER.    (2nd  Impression.)  16s.net. 
\  iscouxt  Milner  in  the  Times:  "The  book  is,  indeed,  much  more  than  a  biography  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy.  The  author  ranges  widely  and 
boldly  over  the  whole  field  of  Indian  politics.  .  .  .  presented  in  a  more  complete  form,  or  with  greater  candour,  than  by  any  previous  writer." 

IN    NORTHERN  MISTS. 

By  Dr.  F.  NANSEN,  G  C.  Y.O.    Fully  Illustrated,  with  Maps,  Plans,  &c.    2  vols.    30s.  net. 

Daily  News. — "A  work  of  historical  research  wide  in  its  scope,  thorough,  masterly."    Sat.  Review. — "A  delightful  piece  of  literature." 
Daily  Telegraph.  —  "  A  work  at  once  of  deep  interest  and  lasting  value."  Scotsman. — "  A  work  of  engrossing  interest." 

THROUGH   TRACKLESS  LABRADOR. 

By  H.  HESKETH  PRICHARD.    Fully  Illustrated.    15s.  net. 
The  Observer. — "  Mr.  Prichard  has  an  excellent  turn  for  easy  and  vivid  narrative,  and  his  picture  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  is  fascinating 
in  its  strangeness.  .  .  .  He  has  written  an  admirable  book.    It  is  well  arranged.    It  is  clear  and  informing.    It  is  extraordinarily  interesting, 
and  it  has  a  literary  style  very  uncommon  in  books  of  travel." 

ART  AND  ILLUSTRATION. 

SIEGFRIED   AND  THE  TWILIGHT   OF  THE  GODS. 


By  RICHARD  WAGNER. 


Translated  by  MARGARET  ARMOUR. 


Illustrated  in  Colour  by  ARTHUR  RACKHAM.    15s.  net. 

previously  published  uniform.      THE  RHINEGOLD  AND  THE  VALKYRIE. 

Standard. — "Mr.  Rackham  is  a  subtle  and  interesting  interpreter  of  Wagner's  genius.  The  poetry,  fancy,  and  quaintness  of  the  epic  he 
follows  with  unerring  skill  and  unfailing  interest  for  beauty.  .  .  ." 

THE   SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

By  P.  B.  SHELLEY. 

Illustrated  in  Colour  by  CHAS.  ROBINSON.      Introduction  by  EDMUND  GOSSE,  LL.D.  15s.net. 
Freeman's  Journal.  - -"  The  illustrations  are  ideal,  characterised  by  lightness  and  clearness  with  delicate  colouring  and  poetic  beauty." 
British  Weekly. — "  It  will  be  one  of  the  favourite  gift-books  this  season." 


LIFE  OF  J.  McNEILL  whistler. 

By  E.  R.  and  J.  PENNELL.    Cheaper  Edition,  with  new  matter  and  Illustrations.    1  vol.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Scotsman. — "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  have  never  done  better  work  than  this.    As  it  stands,  the  monograph  is  more  than  ever  attractive.' 


CATHEDRAL   CITIES   OF  ITALY. 

By  W.  W.  COLLINS,  R.I.    Illustrated.    16s.  net. 
Outlook.  —  "  The  descriptions  are  well  written.    As  a  gift-book  for  people  of  taste  the  volume  could  not  well  be  improved  upon." 

PREVIOUSLY  PU BUSHED  UNIFORM 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF  (i)  FRANCE  (2)  SPAIN  (3)  ENGLAND. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

By  E.  GORDON  CRAIG.  Fully  Illustrated.  6s.  net.  Edition 
de  Luxe,  25s.  net. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN 
GIBSON,  R.A. 

Edited  by  T.  MATTHEWS.    Illustrated.    10s.  6d.  net. 


Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 
arc  irresistible." 


"  Written  with  an  ingenuousness  and  naivete  that 


THE  BOOK  OF  BURIED  TREASURE 

By  R.  D.  PAINE.    Fully  Illustrated.    10s.  net. 
Evening  Standard. — "A  fascinating  subject  worthily  handled." 

THE  RAILWAY  CONQUEST  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT.    Fully  Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

THE  WAR  GOD. 

By  ISRAEL  ZANGWILL.    2s.  6d.  net. 


The  Great  Engravers. 

Artistic  Reproductions  of  Their  Principal  Works.  Edited  by 
ARTHUR  M.  HIND.      2s.  6d.  net  each. 

CODURER;  (2)  MANTEGNA;  (3)  J.  R.  SMITH; 
(4)  WATTEAU  ;  (5)  GOYA  ;  (6)  VAN  DYCK. 

Little   Books  About  Old 
Furniture. 

By  J.  P.  BLAKE  and  A.  E.  REVEIRS-HOPKINS.  Illustrated. 
Each  2s.  6d.  net. 

(1)  TUDOR  TO  STUART;  (2)  QUEEN  ANNE. 


THREE  NEW  AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

HAIL  AND   FAREWELL.  I.  AYE! 

By  GEORGE  MOORE.  6s. 

Westminster  Gazette. — "George  Moore  is  always  an  artist.  The  reading  of 
the  book  was  a  sheer  joy.    It  is  true  literature." 

T.P.'s  Weekly. — "  No  modern  writer  gives  one  the  impression  of  the  revelation 
of  personality  so  clearly  as  this  brilliant  novelist  and  critic  of  life." 

my  Vagabondage. 

By  J.  E.  PATTERSON.    (2nd  Imp.)  8s.6d.net. 

ONE  OF  THE  MULTITUDE. 

By  GEORGE  ACORN.    Preface  by  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  6s. 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 
EDMUND   GOSSE.    5s.  net 

The  Scotsman. — "Lovers  of  poetry  will  congratulate  themselves  on  tha 
appearance  of  the  older  books  in  this  collective  form.  ' 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS 


MAIDS'  MONEY 
LAURA 


Mrs.  H.  Dudeney 
Caroline  Grosvenor 


THE  REWARD  OF  VIRTUE 
A  LIKELY  STORY 
JUGGERNAUT 
ZULEIKA  DOBSON 
THE  PILGRIM  KAMANITA 
LOVE  LIKE  THE  SEA 
THE  SECRET  GARDEN  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett 

(Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Charles  Robinson). 
THE   DOP  DOCTOR   (l2th  ^p-*    Richard  Dehan 


Amber  Reeves 
Wm.  de  Morgan 
E.  F.  Benson 
Max  Beerbohm 
Karl  Gjellerup 
J.  E.  Patterson 
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